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1882. 


A RETROSPECT OF THE YEAR. 
Ix looking back through the past twelve months, the first 
reflection suggested to an historian of the gas industry in 
these islands is ono of thankfulness for quiet progress and 
unobtrusive success. There is very little of storm and 
convulsion to mark the annals-of the year, as they have been 





faithfully recorded in the pages of the Journat ; but this is 
more a subject for congratulation than regret. It is doubtless 
a satisfaction to reflect upon victories won and disasters 
avoided ; but it is still more gratifying to regard a past of 
uneventful prosperity. The latter is our present fortune ; 
and none would desire to change it for the sake of a little 
more excitement. Still, the past year has not been altogether 
uneventful, or barren of incidents worthy of being recalled 
once more before they become ancient history. We all know 
what was meant by this last term in school phraseology ; but, 

in this newspaper age, events and circumstances are indexed 
and thrown into the past so quickly, that occurrences of the 
year before last are commonly regarded as being nearly as 
completely traditional as the chronicles of Homer. Hence an 
annual historical retrospect really becomes more and more 
necessary as time rolls on; and, indeed, forms the only 
means whereby contemporary journalism can establish its 
claim to be considered a medium for the preservation of 
records of the age. For the information of posterity, there- 
fore, it may be recorded that the condition of the gas industry 
during the year 1882 has continued to be one of prosperous 
progress, characterized by cheapened production and increased 
popularity. 

The state of trade in general throughout the United 
Kingdom (which affects, and in a measure controls the 
development of gas supply) has not been unsatisfactory. To 
say this is not to affirm that the country has been fully 
occupied in profitable industry, for many important staples 
have just managed to escape the reproach of stagnation. <A 
fairly good harvest must be accredited with the prevention of 
distress in our towns this winter, for the vitality of home 
industries has certainly not been such as would have with- 
stood the influence of scarcity in the products ofthe soil. So 
inextricably are the interests of the community intertwined, 
that it is not possible to contemplate the condition even of 
such an essentially urban industry as coal gas supply, with- 
out being led to think of that which is, after all, the sole 
thing of real value in the world. The extraordinary character 
of the weather during the early part of last year greatly 
influenced gas consumption and the sale of coke, and the 
year also closed during a period of exceptional mildness. 
The northern parts of the Kingdom experienced a sufliciently 
severe foretaste of winter during the past month; but south 
of the Trent winter has as yet scarcely begun. This, 
too, will have a noticeable effect on the trade of the 
country, and on gas supply in particular. A serious disturb- 
ance of the coal market was threatened late in the autumn 
by the action of miners in the Yorkshire and neighbour- 
ing districts; but the agitation subsided after a slight 
rise had been caused in the selling price of coal. It is 
scarcely to be expected that coal will rule higher in value 
while the general state of trade continues dull; and 
there is not the slightest indication of the probability of 
any change in this respect. Merely as an evidence of 
the state of the coal market, and without any intention 
of again discussing the policy of the operation, it may be 
recollected that during the autumn the Manchester Corpora- 
tion entered into a contract with a local firm for the supply 
of 700,000 tons of cannel, estimated to be half their require- 
ments for the ensuing ten years. Dulness has also unfortu- 
nately marked the trade in the residual products of gas 
manufacture. Ammonia has maintained its value, and there 
are no signs of over-production of this material; although 
it is impossible to say what will result from the success of 
efforts now being prosecuted for the recovery of the hitherto 
waste gas and liquor from coke ovens. ‘Tar products are 
apparently subject to considerable fluctuations in valu 
anthracene particularly having fallen seriously during tl» 
year. Despite the unremitting energy of chemists in synth« 
tical experiments with the coal tar derivatives, which have 
resulted in the production of artificial indigo, and it is said 
quinine also, the value of tar has not greatly risen. It is 
true that there has been a rise of 8s. per ton in the Man 
chester quotations for tar; but it is questionable to wh 
extent this increase applics. The movement in connection 
with the prevention or abatement of coal smoke in towns has 
not exactly died a natural death without ayy ga gas 
supply ; it has done good in drawing attention to the capa- 
bilities of common coal gas as a substitute for solid fi fuel for 
many purposes. The Smoke Abatement Committee, who 
organized the Exhibition at South Kensington during the 
year before last, have now become a permanent Institute ; 
with what good purpose remains to be seen. 


Gas property improved its status as an investment during 
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the year. It would be difficult to strike a general average 
value of gas stocks throughout the Kingdom for 1881 and 
1882 ; but, from reports that have been published from time 
to time, it is clear that the majority of recent sales have been 
at an increased premium. It may be taken as strong evidence 
of the security attributed to this class of investment, that 
a great Metropolitan Gas Company have been permitted, 
under circumstances amounting to an invitation, to increase 
their proportion of loan capital to one-third of the value of 
their share capital. Very high dividends under the sliding 
scale have been paid by many Metropolitan and Provincial 
Companies, sometimes indeed by means which deserve the 
strongest condemnation. When works are starved for the 
purpose of swelling dividends, and the latter are in conse- 
quence inflated to sensational proportions, as observed in 
some examples, the very principle which has operated so 
admirably in allaying irritation between gas producers and 
consumers is imperilled. Were it not for the injury inflicted 
(by implication) upon honest administrators, these unworthy 
actions might fairly be left to the inevitable retribution 
which belongs to them. It is plain, however, that these 
abuses must either cease by the universal accession of right 
principles, or something will have to be done to remove the 
temptation which undoubtedly exists under the standing 
regulations. In the matter of gas supply by public authorities 
the past year has witnessed severe struggles and disputes 
between suppliers and supplied, when the gas bill has 
also been a rate paper in disguise. It is becoming almost a 
settled principle that although a gas company may trade 
with several local authorities, these latter bodies cannot 
long share the same gas undertaking between them. Indi- 
cations of a certain incompatibility of policy have arisen in 
the Manchester and Wigan districts and elsewhere, between 
the central gas-supplying authority and the outlying local 
government districts ; and at Stoke-upon-Trent an under- 
taking, hitherto shared between two governing bodies, is 
about to be divided. The plain fact is that corporations 
cannot serve two masters; and the dissensions alluded to 
are the natural result of the fundamental error of attempting 
to perform the impossibile. When gas trusts are ad- 
ministered solely in the interests of the consumers, these 
wasteful squabbles do not arise. 

In Metropolitan gas affairs the chief topic of what may be 
termed political interest has been the negotiations for amal- 
gamation between the Chartered and the London Gaslight 
Companies. This arrangement has been in progress through 
the whole year, and for several months it was generally 
supposed that the desired result would be brought about. 
Matters went so far as the publication of the scheme that 
had been agreed upon between the parties, and the approval 
of the same by the proprietors of the two Companies. At 
the very close of the year, however, it transpired that the 
arrangement was ‘ off,” in consequence, it was rumoured, of 
difficulties connected with the definite partition of the 
London Company's district by the River Thames. The 
Board of Trade have an objection to the introduction 
of the Chartered Company’s 8s. 9d. initial price on the 
southern side of the river, where the South Metropolitan 
3s. 6d. initial price is otherwise supreme. It does not 
appear, however, that the partition can be safely arranged 
as the law now stands, since the Act under which the nego- 
tiations have been prosecuted does not say anything about the 
division or re-arrangement of districts. The fact that the 
London district bestrides the river is an accidental cireum- 
stance left practically unnoticed by the law applying to 
the matter under discussion. Thus whatever justification in 
sense there may now be in the idea of making the river the 
natural boundary between two diverse systems of gas supply, 
it is wholly of modern origin; its sole legislative support 
being dated no farther back than 1876. Be this as it may, 
however, the fact remains that the New Year finds the number 
of Metropolitan Gas Companies and their mutual relation- 
ship in the same state as did its predecessor. 

The most important piece of new legislation affecting gas 
supply is the Electric Lighting Act, which, for the first time, 
lays down the course to be followed, when, for certain reasons, 
gas lighting shall have been superseded. It is unnecessary to 
describe the provisions of a measure which, unlike legislation 
in general, avowedly dealt with an industry non-existent at 
the time of its enactment. How premature it really was 
is becoming more evident as time advances. It has so far 
operated mainly to cause waste of money by local authori- 
ties; while electricians complain that great injustice has been 
done to their nascent industry by the attempt to cast a web 





around their efforts, for the benefit of local authorities. As 
matters at present stand, some time must elapse before gas pro- 
prietors will need to take shelter under the clauses for their 
special protection inserted in the Act. Among the smaller legis- 
lative features of the year may be noticed the effort made by 
the Local Government Board, in connection with the grant of a 
Provisional Order for the gas undertaking of the Bridgnorth 
Sanitary Authority, to prevent a repetition of the practice of 
drawing upon gas profits in aid of the rates. Parliament 
also, in the case of the Tredegar Water and Gas Act, defini- 
tively adopted the same principle ; and, in positive terms, 
forbade the practice above mentioned. Among quasi-legis- 
lative matters occurring during the year may be cited 
the issue of the Board of Trade return relative to the 
financial condition of authorized British gas undertakings 
not belonging to corporations and other public bodies. The 
Boiler Explosions Act also became law; and the Alkali 
Works, &c., Act came into operation, whereby all tar and 
ammonia works are made subject to the inspection of the 
officials of the Local Government Board. 

The year has not been fruitful in important cases in the 
Law Courts, whereby the law of gas supply may be said to 
have been further settled. There has been the usual crop of 
Quarter Sessions, Police Court, and Queen’s Bench business, 
mostly proceeding upon well-ascertained lines. An im- 
portant point, bearing upon the value of statutory protection 
for gas undertakings was, however, brought out in the recent 
case of The Normanton Gas Company v. Pope and Pearson, 
Limited, wherein the plaintiffs succeeded in proving their 
right to the support of adjacent land for their mains. The 
case of Slack v. The Midland Railway Company reads like a 
reminiscence of a bygone age, being an action for the pollu- 
tion of a stream by tar. The question of the right of a 
common informer to statutory penalties was satisfactorily 
disposed of by the judgment in Williams v. The Pontypool Gas 
and Water Company. An unhappy phase of the Employers’ 
Liability Act was brought out in the case of Cooper rv. The 
Gaslight and Coke Company. A matter of considerable interest 
in connection with the utilization of gas for generating motive 
power was the action of Otto v. Linford, which, at the time 
it was tried and since, has greatly exercised the minds of 
inventors and manufacturers of gas-engines. Several minor 
cases of an interesting nature have appeared in our “ Legal 
Intelligence.” 

Dull as are the records of the year in many aspects, there 
is one in which an almost complete lack of incident is any- 
thing but regrettable—we allude to the happy rarity of serious 
accidents and casualties in gas-works and in connection with 
gas supply generally. There has not been any incident of 
this kind to shake the confidence of English gas consumers ; 
but in Paris there was an explosion of gas in the street, 
attended with loss of life and grave damage to property. 
Considering the vast bulk of gas sold in the United Kingdom, 
a great proportion being necessarily under the control of 
domestic servants, and other classes of the population not 
usually credited with the possession of remarkable carefulness, 
this absence of harm is very noteworthy. While we are not 
precisely in a position to declare positively that not a single 
life was lost in the United Kingdom last year by means of gas, 
it is quite safe to state that the number of deaths so caused 
was far below that accredited to the other classes of casualties 
familiar to the public. 

In the matter of technical exhibitions the year just closed 
presents a remarkable record. First in order of time as of 
importance must be named the International Electric Exhi- 
bition at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, which was the 
talk of the nation during the early months of the year. 
Although it cannot be said that anything new in the matter 
of electric lighting was displayed on this occasion, or that 
the scientific side of the system was advanced by the mere 
display of a number of electric lamps of all descriptions in 
one building, still the massing of electrical forces then made 
manifest greatly impressed the public mind. The result was the 
formation, amid considerable popular excitement, of a number 
of speculative joint-stock companies, the promoters of which 
demanded, and received, large sums of money for miscel- 
laneous electrical patent rights, licences, concessions, and 
considerations of a similar character, since proved in the 
majority of cases to be worthless. If the financial chronicles 
of this generation should ever be written, posterity will be 
enabled to read therein with amazement how one company 
in particular managed to throw off a swarm of offshoots, all 
pledged to buy plant and machinery of the parent concern at 
exorbitant prices, for which obligation or permission fabulous 
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sums were paid. By the end of the year the nominal capital 
of the various registered electric lighting companies amounted to 
£24,895,500; of which, however, not quite 3 millions sterling 
appears to have been actually paid up by the public. How 
much money has changed hands upon the Stock Exchange in 
connection with the same class of speculation will never be 
known. Nearly all these stocks were issued at a premium, 
but the majority are now quoted at heavy discounts. It would 
not be fair to charge the Crystal Palace Exhibition with 
causing all this waste of money and time, as the Electric 
Lighting Act was hurried through Parliament at about the 
period when the Exhibition closed, and thus the subject was 
kept prominently before the public during many months. 
The success of the first Electrical Exhibition at the Crystal 
Palace, regarded as a spectacle, having been most gratifying 
to the Palace Company, a repetition of the enterprise was 
decided upon forthe present winter. In order tointroduce afresh 
element into the arrangements, it was proposed by the Company 
that gas proprietors throughout the United Kingdom should 
take part in the affair, that an opportunity might thereby be 
afforded to the public of seeing gas and electric lighting side 
by side. After some hesitation, proceeding mainly from the 
lack of unity among independent gas companies and gas- 
supplying corporations, this invitation was accepted, and an 
influential Committee was appointed by The Gas Institute to 
carry out the necessary arrangements. Thus for the first 
time The Gas Institute came forward as the representative 
organization of the gas interest in Great Britain, and with a 
degree of success that may be appreciated from the fact that 
the previously scattered and incoherent bodies of gas proprie- 
tors, public and private, to whom an appeal was made for the 
purpose, quickly placed the sum of £5600 at the disposal of 
the Exhibition Committee. The reason which mainly induced 
this united action was the sense that the time had come for 
demonstrating before the world that gas lighting is not an 
exploded idea, and placing such plain evidence to this effect 
before the eyes and minds of timid gas stockholders and the 
investing public at large, that the recurrence of anything like 
an electric scare should be rendered impossible. The Electric 
and Gas Exhibition, thus supported, was opened by the 
Lord Mayor of London on the 18th of December ; and the 
initial success of the day was universally admitted to be on 
the side of the gas exhibitors. The Committee already 
referred to had arranged for a display of gas lighting in the 
Southern Nave such as the British public had never before 
seen; and it was agreed that had this spectacle been submitted 
to the popular view a year before, the plausible theories of 
speculative electricians would not have been so widely 
believed in. It will be convenient to mention here that 
several inventions intended for the improvement of gas 
lighting, and now shown at the Crystal Palace practically 
for the first time, have been brought out during the year. 
Among these are the Grimston and Clark regenerative 
shadowless burners, and the Clamond, Lewis, and Popp 
incandescent burners, which are designed more or less on the 
principle of the Drummond light. Sir James Douglass's 
improved Argand burners were also perfected during the 
year. Several successful minor exhibitions of gas lighting 
and gas apparatus were held in English towns in the course 
of the past twelve months, prominent among them being 
those of Stockport, Bristol, and Burslem. At Worcester, a 
county Fine Art and Industrial Exhibition was signalized 
by the complete triumph, both as regards efficiency and 
economy, of gas over the electric lighting that was introduced 
as a spectacular attraction. 

There has been decided progress in the construction and 
use of appliances for the manufacture and utilization of gas. 
Generator furnaces for heating retorts are gradually but 
surely making way in new retort-houses; and the standard 
of design and finish in gas-works machinery is being unmis- 
takably raised. In many directions improvements are being 
welcomed where a few years since they would have been 
regarded askance ; while outside the works novelty is positively 
sought after. Street lighting in the smallest provincial towns 
is undergoing a change; there are more powerful lamps in 
use now than ever before, and the readiness so generally 
expressed by gas proprietors to make concessions to popular 
taste in this respect is bringing its reward. In the factory 
as well as in the streets, new and extended applications of 
gas are being made. Glass-burning and pottery-firing by 
gas-kilns are now firmly established ; and the advantages of 
gas cooking-stoves are becoming more widely appreciated 
every day. Whilst speaking of progress, however, the igno- 
rance of the simplest principles of gas making that still exists 








in our midst has been exemplified by the measure of success 
—trifling and transient though it has been—that has attended 
two attempts to inflate the old petroleum gas bubble. One 
of these ingenious proposals has recently occupied the atten- 
tion of a Metropolitan Police Magistrate. 

A story of plodding progress is never so attractive to 
some minds as a brilliant revolutionary theory or a smart 
paradox ; and for this reason some attention was devoted, by 
many people who do not usually think about gas supply, to 
the observations of Dr. Siemens on this subject in the course 
of his inaugural addresses to the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science and the Society of Arts. We regret 
to be compelled, for reasons that need not be stated afresh, 
to relegate Dr. Siemens’s proposals anent a duplex distilla- 
tion and distribution of gas from coal, and also the manufac- 
ture of gas at the bottom of coal mines, to the realm of 
baseless fancy in which they originated. They are dreams ; 
and as gas supply, although sufficiently interesting from a 
business point of view, is not a pretty subject to dream 
about, it may be hoped that Dr. Siemens’s future visions, if 
not more useful, may at least be more entertaining. In 
sober earnest, however, the Widnes Corporation were called 
upon to decideas to an offer made by a Colliery Company to 
supply them with gas in bulk for their undertaking, instead 
of with coal. The offer was, of course, refused, for plain 
reasons that might be studied with advantage by Dr. Siemens 
and all who are disposed to think with him that the present 
system of gas manufacture is radically wrong. 

The Gas Institute has reason for regarding the past year 
as one of the most memorable in its career. Under the 
ex-President, Mr. G. W. Stevenson, a very well attended 
extraordinary meeting was held at the Crystal Palace on the 
occasion of the Electric Exhibition last February; and the 
ordinary annual meeting in London last June was successful 
in every sense. This gathering was marked by the first 
presentation of the Birmingham medal, the chosen recipient 
being Mr. George Livesey, lately retired from the position of 
Chief Engineer to the South Metropolitan Company, the 
selection being determined by considerations which need not 
be repeated here. It cannot be doubted that Mr. Stevenson 
increased his personal influence by his manner of discharging 
the presidential duties; and it may even be said that he 
invested the office with another tradition when he relin- 
quished it to his successor, Mr. R. O. Paterson, of Chelten- 
ham. This gentleman, in consequence of the connection of 
the Institute with the Crystal Palace Exhibition, has been 
brought into public notice more prominently and frequently 
than any of his predecessors. It is but scant justice to 
admit that he has shown himself fully equal to the demands 
made upon his energy, tact, and firmness. The North 
British and the various English District Associations of Gas 
Managers have well maintained their ground, and their 
published transactions have enriched the literature of gas 
engineering with many valuable contributions. 

Death has claimed an average number of victims among 
gas engineers during the year. Conspicuous among those 
who have passed away is the name of Ebenezer Goddard, of 
Ipswich, one of the veterans of the profession, who went to 
his rest full of years and honours. Mr. H. Phillips, of 
Exeter, who had passed the last years of his life in obscurity, 
but was once a conspicuous figure in connection with the dry 
lime process of gas purification—which he claimed to have 
invented, although it did not bring him any pecuniary benefit 
—also died at an advanced age. Mr. Blackburn, of Calcutta, 
died while on a visit to this country for the sake of his 
health, enfeebled by residence and hard work in India. 
Mr. Blackburn having been the first Secretary of the British 
Association of Gas Managers, the mournful event was made 
the subject of a special resolution of condolence at the ord.- 
nary meeting of The Gas Institute. The decease of several 
other gentlemen, less widely known, has been recorded in 
our columns during the year. 

It will now perhaps be permissible, in conclusion, to offer 
a few observations on the career and work of the Journan 
during the year just ended. If there has been redoubled 
vitality and progress in the gas industry (which cannot be 
gainsaid), we may claim with confidence that the Journax has 
kept at least abreast of the movement. It has been the 
endeavour of those responsible for the conduct of this organ 
not only to faithfully chronicle current transactions, but also 
to open up new development in science and industry, by 
affording the fullest opportunity for the ventilation of theory, 
which is at all times the necessary prelude to practice. What 
measure of success may have attended these efforts is not for 
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us to declare ; but the reality of the endeavour may be appre- 
ciated upon comparison of the last two volumes with any that 
have preceded them. Little of consequence has transpired in 
the home or foreign gas industry during last year that has 
not been recorded in these pages; and, by the help of many 
emivent contributors and correspondents, a great deal of 
original matter has been published from time to time in our 
columns. With all faith in the goodwill of our readers, we 
thus begin the work of another year in hope, as we have 
looked back on that of the past in thankfulness. 








Water and Sanitary Affairs, 


In his last monthly report on the Metropolitan Water Supply, 
Colonel Bolton specifies the arrangements which the South- 
wark and Vauxhall Company are making for the extension 
of the constant service in their district during the coming 
year. The plan will be carried out in four sections. The 
first is to commence on April 1, the second on July 1, the 
third on Oct. 1, and the fourth on January 1, 1884. The 
Kent Company have given notice of their intention to provide 
constant supply for five additional sections in Deptford, 
comprising about 3000 houses, and one additional section in 
Woolwich, containing 475 houses. ‘To provide for future 
requirements, the Kent Company are proceeding with the 
erection of a new engine-house and a third engine at 
their works at Crayford, where another well is also being 
sunk. The New River Company ‘‘are quite prepared to 
‘give constant supply when called upon to do so by the 
‘‘ public authorities throughout the whole of their district.” 
This applies to an estimated population of a million, and at 
presentit would appear that the constant supply only extends 
to about one-seventh of the entire number. The New River 
Company are peculiar in having separate mains for the 
transmission of unfiltered water for street-watering and trade 
purposes. The delivery thus effected during November last 
averaged 2,410,560 gallons per day. The East London Com- 
pany close their intake during floods. So also do the West 
Middlesex, the Grand Junction, and the Chelsea. In respect 
to the Southwark and Vauxhall Company, Colonel Bolton 
continues to report the need of impounding and subsiding 
reservoirs and other works, so as to exclude flood water from 
the supply. 

The Journal of the Society of Arts has lately resumed its 
articles on the Metropolitan Water Supply. The discussion 
now has reference to the published ‘‘ Reports on the Exami- 
‘nation of Thames Water.” <A history of the subject is 
given, which, although not particularly interesting, is yet 
in some degree important. The writer complains that 
while at the present time there are various reports 
on the London Water Supply, “there is a want of 
‘distinctness as to what is published by authority and 
‘‘ what is not.” He observes that ‘the Acts, which are the 
‘sources of authority, are vague ;” and accordingly ‘the 
‘* practice based on these Acts is variable.” It is declared to 
be evident that if the bare wording of the Acts only had been 
complied with, ‘‘ there would have been much less informa- 
‘* tion available respecting the London Water Supply than there 
‘‘isat present.” On taking up a report it is said to be difficult 
to discern what portions of it are prescribed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and what are purely voluntary. This criticism is 
applied both to the reports of Colonel Bolton and those of Dr. 
Frankland. In the case of the latter, the particulars given 
with reference to the London Companies are understood 
to be official; “but it is by no means clear -how 
“the reports for Birmingham and Glasgow stand.” 
The writer of the articles to which we are referring is 
decided enough on one point, since we find him saying 
that Dr. Frankland’s ‘analysis of the waters of the 
** London Companies is the official, and only official report.” 
Yet Dr. Frankland, unlike Colonel Bolton, has no official 
title. The latter bears the designation of ‘* Water Examiner ” 
under the Act of 1871; but there is no statutory warrant for 
styling Dr. Frankland ‘‘ Water Analyst.” It is suggested 
that it would be ‘‘convenient to have such a term ;” for 
while it is acknowledged that “freedom from error in an 
‘analysis is not secured by its being ‘ official,’” it is urged 
that ‘‘ much stress is often laid, in the controversies on London 
‘‘ Water Supply, on the distinction between ‘ official’ reports 
‘and those made for the Companies.” The monthly analyses 
given in the Registrar-General’s report were supplied gratui- 
tously at first by Dr. Thomson; but after January, 1862, 





the Treasury allowed a small annual payment for them, and 
it is from that date they are regarded as official. We may 
observe that the main question with regard to Dr. Frank- 
land’s analyses appears to turn rather upon the inferences 
which are expressed than upon the actual chemical 
data. The analyses may be perfectly correct, and yet the 
teaching professedly based upon them may be open to serious 
objection. The use made of the term “impurity” may be 
unfair, and the declaration that certain waters are occa- 
sionally ‘unfit for dietetic use” may not be warranted by 
the facts. We may accept the figures, and yet demur to the 
use that is made of them. ‘The remark is somewhat signifi- 
cant, that in the several reports ‘all analysts, in addition to 
“their results, give expression to opinions which involve 
‘* physiological and pathological considerations.” 

Mr. Archibald E. Dobbs is prepared to take his quarrel 
with the Grand Junction Water-Works Company to the 
House of Lords, if he can obtain sufficient pecuniary assist- 


ance to render the appeal only moderately expensive to 
himself. ‘‘A Water Shareholder,” writing to Zhe Times, 


says no one can object to such a proceeding, unless the 
Vestries attempt to dip their hands into the pockets of the 
ratepayers in order to fight the Water Company. Such a 
course, it is submitted, would be illegal, and would render 
the Vestrymen personally responsible. Mr. James Beal 
comes to the aid of Mr. Dobbs, and contends that the 
Vestries have power to incur expenditure in regard to the 
‘* public concerns” of the parish, whether in regard to water, 
gas, tramways, or any other “ municipal” object whatsoever. 
‘© A Water Shareholder ” returns to the combat, and submits 
that, on the principle laid down by Mr. Beal, the Vestries 
might devote the ratepayers’ money to the prosecution of a 
lawsuit between a railway company and its passengers. In 
respect to the Water Companies the case is particularly 
hard, as their assessments have been so mercilessly raised 
that they now have to pay £30,000 a year more in parochial 
rates and taxes than they did two years ago. Concerning 
the legality of the matter, we have before remarked that the 
Vestries enjoy greater liberty than the Metropolitan Board, 
inasmuch as they appoint their own Auditor. The authori- 
ties at Spring Gardens are under the thumb of an Auditor 
appointed by the Treasury, who disallowed their expenditure 
when they tried to carry a Bill for establishing water-works 
of their own. The Metropolitan Board cannot subscribe to 
the law expenses of Mr. Dobbs; but the Vestries can do it, 
if they will, though we presume it was never the intention of 
Parliament that they should have such power. The ‘check ” 
in this instance proves defective. 

The question of the water supply of Ely stil! remains in 
suspense, no scheme being entertained by the Local Board 
with a view to remedy the declared evils of the present 
supply. Among the letters on the subject in the local Press, 
is one in which the writer says: ‘‘I do not, and will not 
‘‘believe that a majority of the ratepayers are in favour of 
‘‘this policy of doing nothing, and that they are willing to 
“allow their local government to slip quietly out of their 
“hands.” This apprehension that the Local Government 
Board will interpose and set the present authorities on one 
side is having its effect on the inhabitants, and a feeling 
apparently prevails in favour of another meeting of the rate- 
payers being called to discuss the question. Yet the facts 
disclosed at the Government inquiry held some time ago 
might have been thought sufficient of themselves to move the 
inhabitants to demand a better water supply, irrespective of 
any fear lest their Local Board should be superseded. 

The report of the Local Government Board Inspector, Dr. 
Barry, on the sanitary condition of Galgate, has at length 
been laid before the Lancaster Board of Guardians, as the 
Rural Sanitary Authority. The report concludes with eight 
distinct recommendations, and the Local Government Board 
request to be informed in due course as to the steps which 
the Sanitary Authority propose to take in order to carry the 
recommendations into effect. At present the water supply 
is obtained from wells, 17 in number, varying in depth from 
6 to 18 feet, and generally under suspicion as being polluted. 
One of the recommendations is that ‘‘ an ample and whole- 
‘* some water supply should be provided”’ for the entire popu- 
lation. On this point the Sanitary Authority are urged to at 
once obtain ‘‘ skilled advice ” as to the best means of compass- 
ing the desired object ; it being quite evident that the requi- 
site supply cannot be obtained from existing sources. The 
Guardians having debated the subject, resolved that a 
meeting of ‘‘the property owners of Galgate”’ should be 
called, to prepare a scheme for supplying the locality with 
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water; the same to be submitted to the Authority in a 
month’s time. The property owners have held their meetiug 
accordingly, and have handed the subject over to a Com- 
mittee. The Chairman of the meeting remarked that if they 
attempted to obtain water from Lancaster, the pipes would 
have to be taken three or four miles, and the expense would 
be considerable. The Thirlmere scheme would bring water 
close to them ; but they would probably have to wait four or 
five years before they had it, and if they could wait so long 
they could do without it altogether. Finally, there was the 
river. But in the first place they might consider whether 
fresh wells dug in the village could be made to give a sufficient 
supply of good water. What the Committee will say to all 
these suggestions remains to be seen; but they are avowedly 
anxious to save expense as much as possible. On the other 
hand, the Local Government Board are clearly resolved that 
the sanitary defects of Galgate shall be remedied, including 
the water supply and several other things; the need being 
shown by the recent prevalence of enteric fever. 








Essays, Conrmentaries, and Rebielws, 


THE EXHIBITION OF ELECTRIC AND GAS APPARATUS 
AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 
Second NorIce. 

A.tuovaen just three weeks have elapsed since the Exhibition was 
formally opened, a visitor does not yet experience any sense of 
completeness upon a first glance either at the gas or electrical 
portion of the display in the Crystal Palace. Upon entering the 
Nave from the High Level railway station—decidedly the most 
favourable point of approach — his eyes will be immediately 
attracted to the right, where the long perspective of lanterns used 
in the ornamental lighting of the Nave by the Committee for the 
Gas Section, aided by the brilliant show of lights at the stands of 
Messrs. Sugg and Co., Messrs. Greene and Son, and a few others 
at this point, forms a dazzling spectacle. But the promise of this 
first glance is not maintained upon a closer inspection even of the 
Gas Section, while in the electrical department there is scarcely an 
indication so far of what must be forthcoming if there is to be an 
Electric Lighting Exhibition worth going to Sydenham to see. 
Messrs. Strode and Co. have in action (above their stall) two or 
three are lamps, which are just sufficient to make the rest of the 
North Nave look forlorn and neglected; while inside the very 
simple yet effective structure which contains their smaller 
articles for show, there is visible, by the light of a pretty little 
gas sun burner in the roof, a miscellaneous collection of brass- 
work, principally intended for ‘“electroliers” for incandescent 
lamps. We do not remember to have seen a private apartment 
lighted by sun burners of a suitable size, as shown on this occasion 
by Messrs. Strode; but there should evidently be a good field for 
further enterprise in this direction. Sun burners are notoriously 
extravagant in the matter of gas; but, on the other hand, they are 
among the most efficient ceiling ventilators known, and hence 
should be as useful for private apartments of a certain class as they 
are for public halls and theatres. It may have escaped notice how 
this well-known method of lighting may be so treated by a skilful 
decorator as to mask entirely, if desired, the true colour of the 
gas flames. A notable example of this valuable property is afforded 
at the Lombard Street offices of the London and County Bank, 
where the light green tone of the walls completely neutralizes the 
yellow colour of the light from the abundant sun burners in the 
ceiling; producing an effect that cannot be distinguished from that 
proceeding from an electric arc lamp. No one standing at night 
in the street at a point permitting a glance into this banking ofiice 
without revealing the source of the light, would imagine that the 
same gas is burning inside and in the street lamps. 

A further search for electricity at the Palace will only be 
rewarded by the discovery of sundry stalls whereat familiar 
medical batteries and induction machines are on view, until the 
Alhambra Court isreached. Here the celebrated Court of the Lions 
is illuminated by four naked lamps on the Werdermann system. 
These give plenty of light and a sufficiently pleasing effect when 
in steady action, which is not often, while the showers of red-hot 
carbon which drop from all the lamps in turn serve to prove onco 
more that naked arcs are eminently unsuitable for interiors, or any 
locality where there is anything inflammable on the floor. The 
Duplex incandescent lamps, which appear to differ from others of 
the same order simply in having two loops of carbon, crossed at 
right angles, instead of one, are at work in the vicinity of the 
Alhambra Court, and are even used without much apparent reason 
in the endeavour to light an apartment furnished as a kitchen with 
a good show of brass and copper utensils. The attempt is not 
enlivening, for a kitchen without cheer, or even a fire in the range, 
1s not an exhilarating sight; and the multiplicity of idle stewpans 
only serves to increase the depression caused by the dimness of 
the light. A cook would have no little difficulty in properly look- 
ing after his pots and pans by such a dull glimmer as is here pro- 
vided for him. These incandescent lamps are presumably offered as 
being of 20-candle power, which seems to be the usual figure ; but 
it 1s certain that three or four common gas flames would give this 
model kitchen a very different appearance for working. We would 





gladly say more about the Electrical Section of the Exhibition; 
but, having now named the only examples of electric lighting yet 
on view, we must defer any further visits to the region north of 
the Centre Transept until there is more light in this quarter. 

One of the most interesting and instructive stands in the Gas 
Section is that of Messrs. W. Parkinson and Co., of Cottage 
Lane, City Road, who should receive honourable mention in 
connection with the lighting of the South Nave. This firm have 
provided a very handsomely fitted station meter, with 6-inch 
connections, which is used in measuring the consumption of gas in 
the experimental lighting aforesaid. It is constructed with a 
glass front, to show the new three-partition drum patented by 
Mr. Parkinson, and recently described in the Journau.* It 
works with great steadiness although now passing somewhat more 
than its proper quantity of gas, and is fitted with a dial to which 
the attention of visitors is specially directed, as affording an indi- 
cation, by an observation of one minute, of the hourly rate of 
consumption of the specimen lamps hung directly overhead. At 
the neighbouring stand there is on view a collection of beautifully 
finished articles made by the firm, which attract much attention. 
One of the new three-partition drums is shown in action, mounted 
in a glass tank, and working with great ease-and steadiness. Here 
also are open and closed dry meters of various sizes; and examples 
of Mr. Hunt’s compensating meter with the three-partition drum, 
the combination being claimed as the best arrangement now in the 
market for measuring gas by the aid of water. This is, however, 
a matter for the judges to decide. Suffice it for us to give the firm 
credit for making a most distinguished appearance with their 
highly finished and well-arranged apparatus. An _ interesting 
object is a model of Clegg’s original wet meter drum, shown with 
the old sectional drawing of the meter. Comparing this with the 
latest models, it is once more seen how complexity has preceded 
simplicity, as in most other mechanical appliances. Mention 
should also be made of the various governors, testing meter and 
holder, pressure-gauges, and other articles shown at this stand, 
which may well occupy the visitors’ attention for a lengthened 
period, whether he be skilled in the mysteries thereby elucidated 
or otherwise. 

Before leaving Messrs. Parkinson, it may be remarked that their 
total exhibit is divided between three classes, in as many divisions, 
all the articles yet mentioned being included in Divisions II. and 
III. of the catalogue. In Division IV., Class A, the same firm 
show street lamp regulators and regulator burners of their own 
make, as well as examples of Giroud’s patent rheometers for street 
lamps. We have had frequent occasion to describe the multifarious 
uses to which the inventor puts this last-named apparatus. It is 
worthy of more extended trial in this country for certain purposes 
than it has yet received, and it may here be mentioned that at 
Cheltenham it has been largely adopted, by desire of the Corpora- 
tion, for the street lamps. The employment of a liquid—glycerine— 
is however, an objection for many uses of a regulator. In another 
class Messrs. Parkinson show two models of engines worked by air 
heated with gas. Altogether this old-established firm must be 
congratulated on the thoroughness with which they have come 
forward on the present occasion in support of the Gas Section 
Committee and the industry with which they are identified. 





AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY 
MARKET. 

In the course of the past half year, representations were made to 
us that a notice in our columns of the Stock Exchange operations 
and other movements affecting the value of Gas and Water Com- 
panies would be of great advantage to the very considerable 
majority of our subscribers, whose interests are more or less 
closely as sociated with the prosperity of these undertakings. There 
are many whose investments in gas and water form by far the 
largest portion of their securities marketable upon the Stock 
Exchange, and the interest they naturally take in the periodical 
fluetuations of the value of their property is insufficiently served by 
such information as the daily papers afford ; while, if they have 
recourse to the hebdomadal monetary publications which neces- 
sarily treat of the wide range of financial affairs in general, they 
find that the class of securities which possesses for them the chief 
attraction has an allotment of space which, although justly propor- 
tionate to that devoted to the other markets, is not commensurate 
with their desires. We have therefore resolved to present to our 
readers in each number a brief notice of the operations during the 
preceding week affecting the market value of Gas and Water 
Stocks, and to append a table of statistics of the principal Com- 
panies, showing the capital issued, the dividends, the latest prices, 
and comparative value of those stocks which are most dealt in 
upon the Exchange. 

It is permitted at this season to cast a retrospect over the 
departed year ; and if we review the changes it has seen take place 
in stocks, and compare their present position with that which 
they occupied twelve months ago, the gas proprietor must note 
with keen satisfaction the advance which his stocks have made— 
not with the feverish bounds of unhealthy speculation, but with 
the measured precision of arithmetical progression, indicating the 
steady restoration of public confidence; so that most of them are 
now marked at prices which they had not touched for years 
past. To produce this result there have been two chief 
operating causes: First, the tardy, and in some quarters reluc- 
tant recognition of the immense, if not insuperable difficulties 


* See Vol. XL., p. 688, 
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attending the practical establishment of electricity as a general 
and unlimited illuminant upon such conditions of outlay 
and return as might afford reasonable prospect of commercial 
success ; and, secondly, the improvements effected in gas illumina- 
tion, and in applications of gas to other than lighting purposes. It 
is not within the scope of this article, nor is it our desire, to notice 
dealings in Electric Stocks. But, in illustration of what has just 
been said as to the prospects of that mode of lighting, it may be 
briefly noted that the two chief companies, whose shares less than 
eight months ago had been forced up to the extravagant price of 
700 per cent. premium, have now fallen to a moderate quotation 
above par; while of the numerous other companies, spawned all over 
the kingdom, there is scarcely one but whose shares are now probably 
unsaleable, and possibly valueless. As to the second cause above 
mentioned, the great improvements effected during the year in the 
use of gas have been so amply treated in these columns from time 
to time as they progressed —the successes achieved by Bray, 
Siemens, and Sugg in street illumination are so notorious, and 
exhibitions throughout the country have so taught the public what 
can be done by gas to warm their houses, cook their food, and drive 
their machiney—that bare mention of the facts may here suffice. 

Turning to the Water Stocks, while we observe with satisfaction 
the high estimation in which they are held by investors, evidenced 
by quoted prices, a comparison of their present position with that 
of twelve months ago offers no analogy to the year’s history of the 
Gas Stocks; different causes naturally operating to produce different 
results. At the commencement of 1882 the stocks were strongly 
affected by the abnormal extent of the transactions in them 
prompted by the prospect of their acquisition by the Government ; 
but upon the project being abandoned the forcing power ceased, 
and the stocks reverted to their normal position, and found their 
level (as water should do). The year, however, has been a prosper- 
ous one for the Water Companies; an increased dividend has in 
some cases been declared, and their stocks are certainly more 
valuable than they were this time last year. At current prices the 
stocks of the Metropolitan Water Companies can only be bought to 
return, on an average, 33 per cent. for the money. 

During the past week but little business has been done, and the 
only change we note in Gas is an advance of } in Continental 
Union preference. London is marked 1983—198, and there have 
been some transactions at about middle prices; the failure of the 
amalgamation scheme having unsettled the stock a good deal 
lately. In Water, Lambeth 10 per cent. fell 13, to 200—205. Gas 
Debenture and some Water Stocks, quoted ex div. on the 29th ult., 
are marked proportionately lower. 

The markets closed at the end of the week as follows :— 
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At the Surveyors’ Institute on Wednesday, the 20th ult.,a compensation 
case in connection with the water undertaking of the Bury Corporation 
was opened before Mr. W. Radford, C.E., of Manchester. The plaintiff, 
Mr. Henry Maden, of Bacup, claims about £10,000 in respect of certain 
land required by the Corporation. Mr. Maden is the owner of an estate 
of 178 acres,of which the Corporation propose to take 38 acres. The 
plaintiff, however, contends that, as the defendants will, by so doing, 
sever his property, the compensation ought not to be reckoned on the 
value of the land actually taken, but on the whole estate, which will be 
seriously injured by the proposed works. He states that the property is 
a very valuable one, and one which is capable of further development by 
reason of there being facilities for working mills and quarries in the 
neighbourhood. The Corporation claimed their powers by an Act of 
Parliament passed in 1872; but since that time the plaintiff had been 
deterred from making improvements to his estate by the knowledge that 
at any time the Corporation might serve him with notice to treat. 'The 
claim is resisted by the Corporation on the ground that it is excessive. 





Hates, 


Tue Fiow or Gas in Lone Pires. 

The Paris Gas Company having recently laid a trunk main of 
1 métre diameter between their new Clichy manufacturing station 
and the Place de l’Opéra, without branches, have taken the oppor- 
tunity of making some experiments, with a view to verify the 
accepted formule for the discharge of gas in long pipes. The 
difference of level between the works and the town end of the main 
is only 2 matres, the rise being gradual from the commencement to 
the middle of the line, when there is a fall to the end. The total 
length is about 4400 métres, with two or three square bends in the 
course. The pressures of gas in the main were observed by Vernier 
gauges. It is generally known that Arson’s formule for the flow 
of gas in pipes are used in France, and have also been adapted to 
the English standard. These formule give the loss of head in 
terms of the first and second powers of the velocity. At the last 
meeting of the Société Technique de l’Industrie du Gaz en France 
the correctness of the latter expression was doubted by some expe- 
rimenters, and it was therefore not a waste of labour to submit it 
to a verifying test under the unusual conditions presented in 
connection with a main more than 4 kilométres in length, and 
discharging from 12,000 to 15,000 cubic métres of gas hourly. 
The exact data of the experiment in question are not yet published ; 
but it is believed by a writer in the Revue Industrielle that they 
confirm the conclusions stated in M. Arson’s classical memoir on 
the subject. 


A Cueap MaGneto-Evectric MAcHINE. 


M. De Meritens has lately brought out a new and cheap form of 
magneto-electric machine, specially suited for small requirements 
or experimental use for testing or laboratory purposes. A great 
point in favour of these machines is their low price, which, it is 
expected, will recommend them to engineers having steam power 
at command, and who may be disposed to indulge in a small 
experiment in electric lighting. The apparatus, being made with 
permanent steel magnets, does not require an exciter, and all the 
working parts are plain and simple. M. De Meritens also con- 
structs the machine with gear for working by hand; but, of course, 
small steam or gas-engine power is preferable. The ‘‘C”’ type of 
apparatus, which is now referred to, requires from } to 1 horse 
power, and is driven at the high speed of 3000 revolutions per 
minute. It will under these conditions maintain an arc light of 
about 600-candle power with carbons 4 mm. in diameter, or seven or 
eight incandescent lamps. The machine weighs altogether 54 lbs. 
As a kind of electric toy, yet capable of doing a certain amount of 
useful work, this arrangement promises well. It should be easily 
adaptable for lighting a laboratory or engine-house for the instruc- 
tion of inquirers provided with the necessary conveniences. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN WrouGut-IRon TUBES. 


A new patent taken out by Mr. B. Rhodes for improvements in 
the manufacture of covered wrought-iron tubes claims to remove 
some objections hitherto urged against this form of pipe, especially 
when used for hot gases or laid in a damp situation. Mr. Rhodes 
proposes to take sheets of asbestos paper or cloth, prepared with a 
suitable glutinous size. The material is then coiled upon a 
mandril, and when set it is removed therefrom; being fit for 
use as a fireproof lining for metal tubes, or for covering the same, 
when they are used for ventilating-pipes for gas-burners. Tubes 
of similar construction are also recommended for chemical works, 
because of their power of withstanding the action of corrosive 
vapours and liquids. For outlet tubes of ventilating gas pendants 
the asbestos layers may be laid of sufficient strength without any 
metallic covering or lining. Another perfected method of making 
wrought-iron pipes, recently introduced, consists in laying on a 
mandril alternate volutes of sheet-iron strips and hot asphaltum. 
The iron is laid in contrary folds, one over the other, and simply 
bonded together with asphaltum. For 4-inch and 6-inch pipes 
there are two layers of sheet iron, and more for large tubes, 
according to diameter and the strength required. The ends of the 
tubes are finished off with cast-iron rings coated with asphaltum, 
forming a straight butt joint readily covered with a welded iron 
sleeve, lined with lead at the works, and only requiring to be 
placed in position and set up when laid. Repeated tests of this 
form of pipe show that it possesses a bursting strength corre- 
sponding so exactly with the tensile strength of the sheet iron 
employed, that the latter may safely be taken as a guide, and the 
pipe made of any desired strength by increasing the thickness of 
iron to the required extent. Bends or branches for use with this 
description of spiral pipe are made of cast iron asphalted. The 
absence of brazed or riveted joints in the length of this pipe is 
claimed to be an especially valuable characteristic. 


Tut Errect oF Gas AND ELEctric LIGHTING ON PAINTINGS. 


A communication has recently been made to the (Paris) Société 
d’Encouragement pour l’Industrie Nationale, by M. Decaux, who 
holds an important appointment at the Gobelins tapestry manu- 
factory in Paris, on the subject of the deterioration which the 
paintings by M. Baudry, in the foyer of the Grand Opera House, 
have undergone in consequence of the formation upon their surface 
of a film of soot, which renders them almost invisible. This is 
said to have been caused by the gas with which the place is lighted ; 
and there appears to be a certain amount of truth in the statement. 
In the communication referred to, however, M. Decaux says that the 
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mischief (which, by the way, is not so grave as was at first thought) 
might have been prevented if the gas-burners had been arranged with 
greater regard to physical laws than to the gratification of the eye. 
By the present disposition of the burners combustion is rendered 
incomplete; consequently smoke is produced, and this rises in a 
cloud to the upper portion of the vaulted roof of the apartment, and 
settles upon the paintings. These can, it is said, be easily restored 
by the application of bread crumbs; and, to prevent further mischief, 
M. Decaux recommends that the positions of the burners should be 
changed, so as,with a sufficient current of air, to produce perfect com- 
bustion, and that the vitiated air should be conveyed away as quickly 
as possible. Of course the advocates of electric lighting would at 
once seize upon this as a case where their system might advan- 
tageously supersede gas. M. Decaux, however, says that its adop- 
tion would be altogether inadmissible, for unfortunately the electric 
are light has the same destructive effect upon colours as the sun 
itself, while the incandescent light is too orange in tint. The only 
solution of the difficulty, M. Decaux thinks, lies in the use of 
ordinary gas under proper conditions, and in the prompt removal, 
by efficient ventilation, of all products of combustion. The President 
of the Society (M. Dumas) has added his valuable testimony to the 
accuracy of the conclusions arrived at by M. Decaux. It has 
hitherto been the custom to make gas responsible for whatever 
mischief has been caused by the retention of the products of its 
combustion in an apartment; but it is at last coming to be 
acknowledged that architects and builders are in this respect more 
often than not the real offenders. It would therefore be well if 
they could be made to bear a little of the blame, and then probably 
more attention would be bestowed by them on so important a 
matter as efficient ventilation. 


Communicated Article, 


THE GAS COMPANIES OF LONDON: THEIR PAST AND 
PRESENT. 
By R. H. Parrerson, F.5.8., late Metropolitan Gas Referee. 

Among the directors and officials of the London Gas Companies 
there must be not a few old heads to whom the beginning of a new 
year serves to recall a long history of labours, and troubles, now 
happily past away—a full lifetime, marked by constant progress, 
and crowned, on the whole, by a most gratifying success. Indeed, 
the career of gas manufacture in the Metropolis not inaptly illus- 
trates the fortunes of that great branch of industry throughout the 
kingdom ; and it has not a few lessons to teach to kindred indus- 
tries, alike of warning and of encouragement. 

At the present day there is hardly a better or more solidly estab- 
lished industry in the country than that of gas manufacture—the 
skilful production of artificial light from the ‘* black diamonds” 
which really lie at the foundation of England’s commercial great- 
ness and of the general well-being of her people. Of all the 
branches of that great system of joint-stock enterprise, of asso- 
ciated capital and industry, which gives to modern trade and pro- 
duction a giant-like power unknown in former ages, the production 
and supply of light, alike for public and for domestic purposes, is one 
of the most welcome to mankind, and well-nigh the most indis- 
pensable kind to civilized society. As a necessity, the supply of 
artificial light ranks second, in joint-stock enterprise, only to the 
supply of water ; and, whatever may be the illuminant employed, 
the supply of artificial light is manifestly destined to grow with 
the growth, and increase along with the wealth and prosperity of 
mankind. I feel perfectly assured that the matchless degree of 
illumination which we now possess will ere long be looked back 
upon as merely the beginning of so beneficent an appliance ; and 
that civilized communities will never be fully content (provided 
the means of gratifying their desire be manifestly attainable) until 
they can command, at will and pleasure, an amount of artificial 
illumination as nearly approaching the joy-giving light of day as 
human invention can supply. Upon this ground alone—as a con- 
sequence of the ceaseless craving and ever-growing desire for 
‘“‘more light”—there is obviously a vast scope for gas manu- 
facture, even were it fully rivalled in economy, as well as 
in simplicity and facility of use, by the new electric illumi- 
nant. Indeed, to use an oft-quoted illustrative fact, how is it 
possible to explain the undiminished employment of lamps, lan- 
terns, and candles along with, and as it were in spite of the 
infinitely superior illuminant obtained from coal, were it not the case 
that the public desire for light is so great and growing that they 
find a use for every form of it in which it can be obtained—inter 
alia, supplementing stationary illumination by moveable lights, 
besides clinging to the older and ruder illuminants wherever the 
new and superior kinds happen to be unavailable? This much as 
to light alone. As to the employment, or extension of the present 
use of coal gas as the civilized heating agent and as the domestic 
hearth of the future, I shall not here speak, except to remark that, 
exaggerated or highly sanguine as Dr. Siemens’s anticipations may 
appear, it should be remembered that, as has many times been 
seen in the past, it is the natural work and ‘“‘ manifest destiny” of 
the future to realize the Utopias of the present, by rendering prac- 
tically available beneficial appliances which as yet exist only as 
bright conceptions in the brain of genius. 

Any one familiar with the career of gas manufacture would never 
haverushed into the electric light speculation with the precipitancy 
which marked the outset of the new enterprise about a year ago. 
The early gas companies found no royal road to fortune. No doubt 





Mr. Winsor’s attractive estimates of prospective gains were not 
really so exaggerated as for a good many years they seemed to be; 
and, possibly, a good many laudations at present bestowed upon 
the electric light may prove true enough in the end, albeit the 
present generation will not live to see it. And ‘so, as a matter of 
history, the early gas companies for many a year had a bad time 
of it. The industry was new, and (with the exception of water 
supply) of a new character. Unlike all ordinary production or 
manufacture, the actual making of their commodity was but 
“half the battle” with gaslight companies. They might pro- 
duce as much of it as they liked, yet nobody would (or indeed 
could) come to buy it of them. Portable gas, it is true, was 
tried for a while, in one town or another; and the writer’s 
own first acquaintance with the new illuminant, some 55 
years ago, was the bringing and fitting up in his father’s house 
of an elegant hollow cylinder, surmounted by the figure of some 
Greek goddess upholding in one hand a lamp wherein the new 
illuminant lighted up the hall. But, like many “ half measures ” 
—tempting though they always are from their apparent cautious- 
ness and moderation—this proved a failure; and the “ portable 
gas’ companies speedily expired. Simultaneously or somewhat 
earlier, there arose the rivalry between oil and coal as the best 
material for gas making; but this, too, passed away. And, 
speaking roundly, by the year 1830 gas manufacture at length 
settled into the groove which experience proved to be best; and 
the Gas Companies of London, at length sure of the right road, 
concentrated their efforts on the improvement of their processes, 
although seriously distracted from time to time by questions of 
policy or general administration, through their necessarily close 
relations with the public and municipal authorities. 

If electric lighting is to experience similar difficulties and 
obstructions to those which beset gas manufacture, there will be 
few fortunes made by it in our day, except perhaps through the 
hazardous speculations of the Stock Exchange. Down to the 
middle of the century, the Gas Companies of London were no 
more than ordinarily paying concerns, besides a heavy leeway to 
make up for previous lesser dividends, or no dividends at all. In 
1860, however, the tide fairly turned in their favour. The Act of 
that year—which was passed in the public interest, and (inter alia) 
to prevent the frequent stoppage and damage of the streets 
occasioned by the laying and repairing of the too numerous pipes 
of the competing Gas Companies—put an end to the ruinous 
rivalry between the Companies, by assigning a well-defined district 
to each of them. During the next six or seven years the Com- 
panies prospered continuously ; the mere annual extension in the 
use of gas giving to them a steady increase of income. But their 
rapid prosperity was jealously regarded by the public; and then 
there began the series of almost annual parliamentary contests 
which lasted for some eleven years—a golden harvest-time for 
parliamentary agents, counsel, and professional witnesses, only 
paralleled (so far as a particular industry is concerned) by the 
much briefer yet still more famous and fee-yielding period of the 
great railway mania. 

The tug of war began in earnest in 1867; for in that year the 
Government, urged on by the Corporation of London, prepared a 
Bill to regulate the monopoly of the Gas Companies, and it was 
brought in by Sir Stafford Northcote, as President of the Board of 
Trade. The chief, and also the most objectionable feature of this 
Bill was the proposal to fix such a price for gas as would reduce 
the then existing dividends of the Companies to 7 per cent. (nearly 
all of them had then reached the maximum, 10 per cent.), and 
thereafter to put no limit upon their dividends. ‘The reason 
assigned for the reduction to 7 per cent. was that the growth of 
profits, which would obviously continue, was in great part due, 
not to improvements and cheapening of the manufacture, but 
simply to growth of population and the extended use of gas; 
which advantages, it was said, accrued to the Companies from 
their monopoly, which excluded competition. Enlightened by sub- 
sequent experience, we may remark that, unjust as this proposal 
was at the time, it might, in the end (had the Act been a final ono), 
have been as profitable to the Companies as the present system of 
half profits above 10 per cent. But would the public ever have 
been satisfied so long as they were not made partakers in the profits 
of the ‘‘ monopolist’? Companies? This defect, however, was per- 
ceived at the time; for it was in connection with this Bill of Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s that the plan of the sliding scale (or the 
division of all new profits between the public and the Companies) 
was first publicly recommended. 

Naturally the Bill of 1867 aroused a strenuous opposition in 
Parliament. The proposed reduction of interest was obviously a 
most dangerous infraction upon the legal rights of joint-stock com- 
panies. The Board of Trade, as inspired by the Corporation, had 
been too greedy; and the result was that the Bill (although a 
Government measure) was virtually abandoned on the second 
reading in the House of Commons; and the whole question was 
referred to the memorable ‘* Cardwell’s Committee.” 

Next year witnessed the crisis of the contest, and in the fortunes 
of the London Gas Companies. Unquestionably the crisis was a 
very serious one; very much more so, I dare say, than it now 
appears to'most of those who passed through it; but there is at 
least one man who, I feel sure, does not think so—viz., Mr. John 
Orwell Phillips, whose bold and astute diplomacy not only rescued 
his own Company from ignominious fossilization, but has been 
chiefly instrumental in landing the Metropolitan gas interest in its 
present haven of rest and prosperity. If Winsor is justly memor- 
able as the founder of the Chartered Company, the name of Phillips 
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ought to be hardly less famous in its history as the man who rescued 
it when nigh unto death, and raised it alike to prosperity and to 
the rank of the greatest gas company in the world. 

I need not recount in detail how the crisis was surmounted. 
While the Chartered Company in 1868 entered on a new and 
grander career by means of its works at Beckton, simultaneously 
with astute amalgamations with its rival Companies, the whole 
gas industry of the Metropolis slid into a new groove, leading on 
steadily to the highly satisfactory settlement now established ; and 
the last step in which was the adoption of the “sliding scale” 
in 1875—a change at first regarded with dislike, if not resentment, 
by the Companies, but now generally approved and appreciated ; 
and the accomplishment of which was mainly due to the effective 
advocacy of Mr. G. Livesey. 

But neither in human life (as most of us know) nor in general 
affairs is there ever a long enjoyment of rest or untroubled pros- 
perity. Within two years after the final and satisfactory settlement 
of the long contest between the London Gas Companies and the 
Board of Trade or the municipal authorities, the shareholders were 
startled out of their comfortable repose by menacing announce- 
ments of a new illuminant, in the shape of the electric light. It is 
a curious incident that in the early months of 1878, the Chartered 
Company, with its wonted enterprise, made trial of a patent for 
lighting the street lamps by means of electricity. Wires were laid 
from a central station to each lamp, and an electric current turned 
on the gas by opening the tap, at the same time emitting a spark 
which lighted the gas. Soon afterwards, the memorable “ electric 
scare”? began. In March of that year (1878) Dr. C. W. Siemens 
delivered before the Glasgow Scientific Lecture Association a 
lecture in which he spoke with characteristic enthusiasm of the new 
rival to coal gas; not only maintaining the superiority of electricity 
for lighting large spaces and public halls, but even predicting that 
** people will not remain satisfied with gaslight when they can have 
their rooms better lighted” by the new illuminant; while Sir W. 
Thomson, who presided on the occasion, not only endorsed the 
views of the lecturer, but drew still further upon scientific imagina- 
tion in his picture of the mighty things to be accomplished by this 
nineteenth century magician, Electricity. 

The temporary panic in gas property appeared far more serious 
than it really was, owing to various causes which shortly before 
had combined to raise the shares of the London Gas Companies to 
what is commercially called an ‘inflated’? value. The general 
trade of the country was then unusually depressed—in fact, both in 
agriculture and in commerce and manufactures the long depression 
was almost at its worst. Consequently the usual channels for 
the investment of capital were nearly closed, while (almost alone 
among the numerous joint-stock enterprises of the kingdom) the 
dividends of the London Gas Companies continued steadily to 
increase. Quite naturally, then, there was a rush to invest in so 
prosperous a property. In nearly all recently established joint- 
stock companies, the progress and fluctuations of each undertaking 
may be accurately traced, even from day to day, in the records of the 
Stock Exchange. But it was not until twelve years ago (in 1870) 
that the stock and shares of the London Gas Companies began to 
figure in the Stock Exchange list. This fact, however, is of itself 
very significant. Previously the credit of these Companies had been, 
if not doubtful in character, at least little known. <A knowledge of 
their financial position and prospects was confined to only a narrow 
circle; but after the legislation of 1868 their prosperous condition 
became a matter of notoriety in investing circles, and hence their 
shares began to be regularly dealt in on’Change; constituting a 
distinct epoch and sign of prosperity on the part of the Companies. 
In 1870, when they began to be quoted in the Stock Exchange 
list, the average price of a £100 share in a London Gas Company 
was about £160 or £165; and there was no distinct change, only 
a slight increase, during the next four years. But in 1875 (con- 
temporaneously with renewed legislation) the price of a £100 
share went up to £180; in the beginning of 1876 it was about 
£200; and after the legislation of that and the previous year the 
price of the £100 shares rose in the course of 1876 to £220 and 
upwards, and sometimes were quoted as high as £230—a rise of no 
less than £60 per share in half-a-dozen years. But next year 
the tide turned. Before Midsummer in 1877, when the elec- 
tric light first began to glimmer, the reaction had become visible; 
and by the end of the following year the average price of a £100 
share in the London Gas Companies (excepting the South Metro- 
politan Company, which was greatly benefited by the sliding scale) 
had fallen to £150—that is considerably lower than when these 
shares first began to be quoted in the Stock Exchange list in 1870— 
and an actual fall of no less than one-third in the market value 
of Metropolitan gas property took place within 20 months. 

The ‘electric scare’? was then at its height; but the panic 
quickly exhausted itself; and no more trustworthy proof of 
the value of gas property in London, founded upon the prosperity 
of the Companies, can be given than that which is exhibited in the 
following figures, which show the Stock Exchange prices for 
December, 1878, and for the present time, as on Dec. 23, 1882 :— 

Amt. Current Price. 


Name of Company. Paid. Dec., 1878. ec., 1882. 
Stock .. Commercial. . ... £100 .. £152—157 .. £200—305 
Stock .. GaslightandCoke .. £100 .. 150—155 .. 181—184 
Stock Ss lt wt ft ee ow «6M Cte 190—200 


ee "Perens fae SS 
£50 .. South Metropolitan, . All ., 87— 90 }Stk, 209—214 
£10 .. Surrey Consumers .. All we 14— 15 ) 

These figures need no comment. Such prosperity speaks for 
itself. In undertakings which have never gone through the 


‘paraffin lamp illuminates to a definite degree. 





ordeal of accident and adversity, there may lurk weak spots, or 
even rottenness, unsuspected, or at least invisible to the public; 
but this cannot be so in the present case, where tlhe above-quoted 
splendid prices are the issue of a very severe trial exaggerated by 
panic, as well as of many years of almost ceaseless criticism and 
Parliamentary combat. 

Such is the happy and prosperous condition of the London Gas 
Companies at the commencement of this new year. Far be it 
from me to question the brilliant progress which ere long may be 
achieved by the electric light; but it will be many a day (if ever) 
before the new illuminant can seriously compete with, however 
largely it may supplement, our old friend gaslight; while, as fuel, 
there is a new field opening rapidly for coal gas, and this may 
widen to an extent which at present cin hardly be conceived. 
We cannot rival the Siemens family in imagination, by which the 
future of coal gas is now pictured as glowingly as that of electricity 
was a few years ago; but let this plain and practical view of the 
matter be kept in mind—namely, that the growth and accumula- 
tion of wealth in the United Kingdom is really marvellous; that it 
is bound to go on, unless Old England is to fall from her com- 
mercial greatness; and that, as wealth increases and is diffused 
throughout the community, we cannot fail to witness a con- 
tinuance of that growth of comfortable existence among our 
people, whereby the luxuries of one generation become to the next 
as common as the necessaries of life. Moreover, it is allowed on all 
hands that before electricity can become fully utilized, and useful 
to the general community, it must receive great improvements at 
the hand of inventive genius. And may not invention (which always 
comes as a surprise) yet accomplish improvements not merely in 
the manufacture, but in the useful application of coal gas? Compared 
with what scientific invention has already accomplished in so 
many branches of industry and manufacture, it is not wise to think 
it impossible that the small fraction—some 5 per cent. at most—of 
illuminating gas may yet become practically separable from tho 
non-luminous bulk; leaving the latter to be profitably utilized as 
fuel, yielding an entirely new source of revenue. Can it reasonably 
be held impossible to effect such a separation—whether by absorp- 
tion through chemical affinity, or by means of gentle friction (as by 
passing the gas through meshes of fine wire) under the conden- 
sing influence of cold, as in thos refriyerating chambers which 
are at the present time being brought to wonderful perfection and 
efficiency ? 

In conclusion—returning from these few lines of conjecture and 
speculation—assuredly upon the most solid grounds of fact and of 
a long and most trying experience, the Gas Companies of tho 
Metropolis may to-day be congratulated upon their present position 
of remarkable prosperity—a prosperity which, at this season so 
appropriate to reflection as well as to forecast, may well impart to 
the leaders and guides of the Companies a sense of happy and 
well-won gratification at this triumphant issue of their arduous, 
and in some cases lifelong labours. 


ar ited wy : 
G@echnical Record. 

SABINE’S WEDGE AND DIAPHRAGM PHOTOMETER. 

In our “ Notes ” column in the Journat for Sept. 19 last (p. 514), 
we gave a brief description of this instrument. The following is a 
more extended account of the apparatus, which is shown in the 
accompanying illustration :— 

This new photometer consists of a straight horizontal tube, at 
one end of which is a paraffin lamp, and at the other an eye-piece. 
The middle portion of the tube is cut away, and has slipped over it 
a collar, to which a frame is attached carrying a wedge of neutral- 
tinted glass, adjustable by means of a rack and pinion. Inside the 
collar is fixed a transverse dise of ground opal glass which the 
This dise constitutes 
the field of comparison, the illumination of which is adjustable by 





Sie —— 


means of a series of diaphragms of known aperture at the end near 
to the paraffin lamp. At the side, between the wedge and the 
collar which carries it, is a narrow pane of ground opal glass, just 
behind which a small mirror is fixed at an angle of 45° to the axis 
of the tube. This mirror is supported from the centre of the 
transverse opal disc in such a way that the support is hidden from 
the observer by the mirror itself—an arrangement which ensures 
the apparent juxtaposition of the illuminated surfaces which have 
to be compared. ‘The light to be measured is placed on the right- 
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hand side of the photometer; and the collar is turned so that the 
light falls normally upon the face of the wedge, passes through the 
wedge, through the pane of opal glass, and is incident upon the 
mirror, which reflects a portion of it to the eye of the observer. 
The wedge is then, if necessary, shifted to interpose a greater or 
less thickness of absorbing medium until a balance is obtained— 
that is, until the apparent illumination of the mirror is equal to 
that of the field of comparison in the middle of which it is seen. 
Tf the range of the wedge is insufficient to admit of this, the degree 
of illumination of the field is altered, by means of the diaphragms, 
and the wedge then adjusted. 

The employment of diaphragms for extending the range of the 
wedge is found to work well, and to enable the operator to adjust 
with exactitude the illumination of the field; the bright part of the 
paraffin flame being, of course, kept opposite to, and so as to well 
cover the diaphragm aperture. A table is constructed, giving (for 
each position of the wedge and for each diaphragm) the value, in 
standard candles, of any light placed at a distance of 1 métre from 
the instrument; and if the light be placed at any other distance the 
number in the table has simply to be multiplied by the square of 
the actual distance in métres. For ascertaining approximately the 
amount of light which passes through any given coloured glass— 
for example, orange glass—the eye-piece is furnished with a rotary 
disc containing small panes of white and different coloured glasses, 
either of which can be interposed at pleasure. 

The employment of glass wedges for photometric comparisons is 
not new, having been already used by both Xavier le Maistre and 
Quetelet ; but no practical photometer based upon this method has 
hitherto been constructed. 

The photometer is made in two forms—one for use as a portable 
photometer, and the other on a stand, for laboratory purposes. 





A QUARTER OF A CENTURY’S PROGRESS IN THE 
UTILIZATION OF WASTE. 

At the Sixth Ordinary Meeting of the present Session of the 
Society of Arts, held on Wednesday, the 20th ult., a paper with the 
above title was read by Mr. P. L. Smmonps. 

The author commenced by saying that, from a business point of 
view, stock-taking was an important feature, and he could not but 
think it would be curious and useful to ascertain the progress that 
had been made in many important branches since he first (some 28 
years ago) introduced this subject to the Society. During the last 
quarter of a century very important progress had been made in 
British industries and Foreign commerce ; but certainly the success 
effected in utilizing waste products, and developing neglected ones, 
was not the least remarkable of recent scientific advances. When 
considered from the point of view of industrial science, the phrase 
‘utilization of waste” might be fairly applied not only to the 
unused residual products of manufactures, but to the boundless 
undeveloped wealth of nature. The beautiful aniline dye, pro- 
duced from the tar of the gas-works, was not more an example of 
the utilization of waste than beetroot sugar, obtained from what, 
a century ago, was a weed growing by the seaside. Important 
industrial uses had been found for many natural products, and 
fortunes realized by numbers who had turned their attention 
towards rendering them articles of commerce. 

Mr. Simmonds then considered his subject under the three broad 
divisions of animal, vegetable, and mineral “ waste.’’ Concerning 
the two first divisions our readers are not specially interested ; but 
the third—dealing with mineral waste—of course contained allu- 
sions to gas and gas making. The author said: The Chairman of 
the Council, in his opening address,* stated that the annual value 
of the bye-products of gas making—tar, coke, and ammonia— 
already exceed, by nearly £8,000,000, that of the coal consumed 
in gas-works. There are many, like myself, who can doubtless 
remember the difficulty that gas-works had in former times to get 
rid of their tar; and walls and fences were then freely coated 
with it. The French were the first to make the utilization of the 
waste gases of the coke ovens a commercial success; and now the 
English and the Germans find they can gather both the tar and 
the ammonia water in the gases from coking coal. It was stated 
recently that at the Gartsherrie works of the Messrs. Baird, the 
gases that were wasted in the production of iron have been made 
to do double duty. Not only have they been utilized, as is common, 
by being employed for the heating of boilers and other kindred 
work ; but, before this is done, they are made to yield the tar, 
ammonia, &c., which they contain. It is said that this is effected 
without disturbing the smelting process, and without materially 
lessening the value of the gases for the purpose to which they have 
been put. 

Dr. Siemens’s method of heating by means of his regenerative 
furnace has now been in use many years, and is employed in 
thousands of works. It is constructed so as to utilize the waste 
heat which, in ordinary furnaces, is allowed to escape up the 
chimney, and to transfer it to the combustion chamber, by which 
means a considerable saving in fuel is effected. 

Mr. Perkin, in his paper read before the Society in May, 1879, 
estimated the value of the coal tar colours then manufactured in 
Europe at more than £3,000,000 sterling; and this is an industry 
which only dates from 1856. Although no method for the utiliza- 
tion of wood tar is likely to prove of as much practical importance 
as the discoveries in coal tar—on account of the limited quantity of 
wood tar produced—experiments have, of late years, been conducted 





* See JournaL, Vol. XL., p. 910. 








with this in view, and several new compounds have been produced ; 
but experiments on a large scale are necessary to determine their 
practical value. 

A prominent and peculiar feature in the landscape of the coal 
mining regions is the enormous heaps of black and apparently use- 
less material collected near the outlet of each mine. As the 
quantity of small waste coal in the United Kingdom has been 
estimated at 28 million tons per annum, the utilization of this 
refuse is a matter of national importance in more senses than one. 
It is now, in many districts, consolidated into blocks; and, besides 
what is used at home, 412,310 tons of this patent manufactured 
fuel was exported last year (1881). In several foreign countries, 
the pitch from coal tar is combined with coal dust, and pressed 
into the form of bricks. A very excellent fuel is thus produced, 
which, it is said, will generate a greater amount of heat than can 
be obtained from the same quantity of any other combustible 
material employed for utility or comfort; while, at the same time, 
it can be stored more compactly, and in better shape, than either 
wood or coal. Some 40 million tons of valueless coal dust lying 
in the vicinity of the coal mines and depédts of Pennsylvania have 
been thus gradually utilized. In some American factories they 
have found it cheaper and more advantageous to burn only coal 
dust or peacoal. A furnace or grate bar has been specially devised 
for the purpose of burning this kind of fuel; and there is no doubt, 
with its increasing uses, but that other convenient devices will be 
supplied for making it of more practical benefit. The utilization 
of this waste in the coal regions of the United States is now a 
decided success. The American Fuel Company, on the Hudson 
River, Pennsylvania, works up large quantities of culm (as the coal 
dust is technically called) with pitch into blocks—brick-shaped— 
veighing about 14 lbs. each. Anything tending to the utilization 
of what is now waste is of value, when we consider that the 
amount of anthracite coal sent to market represents only about 
four-fifths of the quantity that is actually raised from the earth, 
the balance being piled up in unsightly heaps. 

Mr. Simmonds’s concluding remarks were these: ‘* Many of the 
subjects which I have incidentally touched upon have been so 
elaborately dealt with by specialists in papers before the members 
of this Society, that the ground has been taken from under me, and 
I am but a gatherer and gleaner, summarizing, as it were, the 
results of their descriptions. Although, in the period under review, 
many of the waste products of manufactures, formerly thrown 
away, have been made to serve a useful purpose, there is yet room 
for fresh efforts in this direction, and the reward is certain. The 
manufacturer who discovers a heretofore unknown use for the 
waste product of his work, necessarily cheapens the cost of the 
principal article of his production, and thus secures an advantage 
over competitors. Much, as we have seer, has already been done 
in this way, but there are many other products which could be 
made under the direction of that mighty converter, chemistry, to 
yield substances of use and profit. Science has taught us how to 
transmute the waste and refuse materials—elements of pollution— 
into sources of economy and wealth. The utilization of the sewage 
of great cities for agricultural ends has virtually been a demon- 
strated success in Paris and many of our own towns. The same 
success, by patient experiment, is obtainable in many other waste 
products, which (in ignorance of their value) we suffer to defile our 
streets, pollute our rivers, and taint the air we breathe. It would 
have been impossible, in the limits of this paper, to refer in detail 
to more than a few of the principal examples of the successful use 
of refuse. But those enumerated will serve to show to how great 
an extent civilization is daily adding to the useful products of the 
world, both by economizing its resources, and calling forth new 
ones by the aid of chemistry.” 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Institution was held on 
Tuesday, the 19th ult.—Sir W. G. Armsrrone, C.B., F.R.S. (the 
President), in the chair. 

In the report of the Council it was remarked that the steady 
progress which throughout had been characteristic of the society 
showed no sign of diminution, and that the Institution occupied a 
higher position now than at any previous period of its existence, as 
shown by the number of its constituents, by the importance of its 
publications, by its relations with kindred associations in all parts 
of the world, and by its financial condition. During the past 
session 238 candidates had been elected, and 90 names had dis- 
appeared from the register, leaving a net gain of 148, which had 
increased the aggregate of all classes to 3385, irrespective of the 
students. Of the latter, 149 had been admitted, and 104 had been 
removed from the list, leaving an effective increase of 45, and 
making the total number 707. The sixteen papers read at the 
twenty-five ordinary meetings last session were then briefly 
noticed. Respecting the financial condition of the Institution, it 
was stated that the income proper for the year ended on Nov. 30 
had amounted to £12,898; whilst the capital and trust fund 
receipts were £3527 and £432 respectively. On the other hand 
the general expenditure had reached £12,788. This amount 
included £1500 on account of the repairs and decoration of the 
premises ; as well as £5806 the cost of producing the four volumes 
of Minutes of Proceedings. 

After the reading of the report, the premiums that had been 
awarded for papers disposed of during the session 1881-82 were 
presented by the President. 

The report having been adopted, cordial votes of thanks were 
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passed to the President, Vice-Presidents, and Members of Council, 
for their zeal on behalf of the Institution; to the Auditors, for the 
time and trouble they had bestowed in verifying the accounts ; and 
to the Secretaries, for their services. 

The Scrutineers then announced that the following gentlemen 
had been elected to serve on the Council for the ensuing year :— 
Mr. J. Brunlees, President; Sir J. W. Bazalgette, C.B., Sir 
F. J. Bramwell, Mr. E. Woods, and Mr. G. B. Bruce, Vice-Presi- 
dents; Mr. B. Baker, Mr. J. W. Barry, Mr. G. Berkley, Sir 
J. Coode, Mr. E. A. Cowper, Sir J. N. Douglass, Mr. A. Giles, 
Mr. H. Hayter, Dr. W. Pole, Mr. R. Rawlinson, C.B., Mr. 
A. M. Rendel, Dr. C. W. Siemens, Mr. D. Stevenson, Sir William 
Thomson, and Sir J. Whitworth, Bart., other Members of Council. 





THE GASES RESULTING FROM THE COMBUSTION OF 
COAL. 

In a recent number of the Stahl wnd Eisen, as intimated a 
short time since in our ‘ Notes” column, Professor Ledebur 
gave the results of his investigations as to the chemical effect 
produced on coal during combustion at different temperatures— 
whether the resultant gas is carbonic acid or carbonic oxide. 

He says it is well known that when a carbonaceous fuel is 
burned, the combustion is said to be complete if the gaseous 
product contains no combustible constituents—.e., consists of car- 
bonie acid, nitrogen, and vapours of water. Perfect combustion 
can only be attained when there is an excess of oxygen, and is 
aided by a high temperature in the space where combustion takes 
place; and the higher this temperature, the smaller will, in 
general, be the excess required to accomplish the combustion. 

These facts, which on the whole are quite true, have led toa 
very widely extended but erroneous conclusion—viz., that a high 
temperature always favours the production of carbonic acid, a low 
temperature that of carbonic oxide. The first part of this con- 
clusion is correct only in those cases where an excess of oxygen is 
present. The second part, relating to the formation of carbonic 
oxide gas, is entirely false. High temperatures favour the 
chemical union of carbon and oxygen; and this principle really 
admits of the conclusion that when there is a sufficient quantity 
of both substances present, a high temperature must favour the 
formation of carbonic oxide. 

These are by no means purely theoretical deductions, but the 
results of observations that can be made at any time. Dr. 
Stockmann found, for example, that a generator, when running 
cool, produced 16 per cent. of carbonic oxide and 12 per cent. of 
carbonic acid; but when running hot, it made 22 per cent. of the 
former, and 7 per cent. of the latter gas. 

A similar circumstance has been observed in the manufacture of 
water gas, as is shown in the various communications of Dr. Bunte 
regarding this process. The longer the operation of blowing in 
steam is continued, and the cooler the generator becomes, the 
larger the proportion of carbonic acid formed. Something very 
analogous occurs in the blast furnace. Here, too, it can be 
observed that the higher the temperature, the more quickly and 
completely the free oxygen will disappear ; and not only so, but 
the oxygen unites with the carbon to form carbonic oxide. Hence 
a hot blast favours the production of carbonic oxide in the blast 
furnace. If the opposite view were correct, owing to the strongly 
oxidizing power of carbonic acid at a high temperature, a blast of 
hot wind would not favour the production of cast iron so rich in 
silica and manganese as it really does. 

More convincing than any of these considerations and deductions 
are Ledebur’s experiments, in which carbon was heated to different 
temperatures in a current of air, and the products of combustion 
analyzed. Accurate tests proved that carbonic acid was formed at 
a lower temperature, and carbonic oxide at a higher one. 

In these experiments, sufficient precautions were taken to make 
them accurate enough to form practical conclusions. A measured 
volume of about one litre of atmospheric air was conducted from a 
gasholder through a combustion tube filled with pieces of wood 
charcoal, and heated to different temperatures. The combustion 
tube was heated by gas; that used for a cherry-red heat being of 
glass, and that heated to a yellow being of porcelain. After the 
combustion tube was a potash bulb to absorb the carbonic acid; 
and this was followed by a tube of copper oxide for the direct 
estimation of the carbonic oxide by burning it to carbonic acid; 
which was absorbed in a second potash apparatus. The proportion 
of carbonic acid and oxide varied at different temperatures in the 
following very decided manner :— 

Temperature. 
Deg. Centigrade, 
Below the melting-point of zinc About 350 .. 786 .. 21°4 
At the melting-point of zinc. . . » 440 .. 724 .. 276 


Percentage of 
co COs 


Dark red heat. se » 0 .. 4 28°6 
Beginning of a cherry red » 700 626 .. 37°4 
Yellow heat. hago ss + Se « FO a See 








Serntovus Gas Expiosion at Grruspy.—Shortly after six o’clock on the 
evening of Saturday, the 23rd ult., a serious explosion of gas oecurred at 
No. 7, Freshney Street, Grimsby, utterly wrecking the premises, and 
inflicting very grave, if not fatal injuries on Mr. J. Cox, the tenant. A 
leakage of gas had been detected, and Mr. Cox took a candle to examine 
the meter, which was placed beneath the flooring of the front room. An 
explosion followed, with the result that the floor was uplifted bodily, the 
ceiling shattered, the glass destroyed, and the front door blown out. Mr. 
Cox had his thigh and ankle broken; but his family, consisting of his wife 
and six children, who were in the back room, miraculously escaped injury. 
— poor man was removed to the hospital, where he lies in a dangerous 
condition, 


Correspondence. 


(We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


GAS VERSUS INCANDESCENT ELECTRIC LIGHTING FOR 
THEATRES. 

Sir,—I read in the Jounnat for Dec. 12 a translation of an article that 
appeared in the Journal des Usines & Gaz for the 5th of November, on 
the subject of the cost of lighting the Théditre des Variétés in Paris by 
incandescent electric lamps as compared with gas. The extraordinary 
conclusions arrived at by the writer of that article appeared to me, as 
well as to several of my brother gas engineers, to call for some reply, in 
the interest of the gas industry generally. Moreover, the refutation of 
many of the errors into which both M. Reynier and the writer of the 
article had fallen was a very simple matter, even considering the ques- 
tion from an exclusively gas standpoint. I was therefore induced to 
send to the Editor of the Journal des Usines &% Gaz a letter in rectifi- 
cation of the errors referred to, and, as you will see by the enclosed 
extract, it appeared in the last number of that publication. I venture to 
call your attention to this a as ——. ym may consider it to be 
of interest to your readers and the gas world at large. x se 

Paris, Dec. 30, 1882. E. Cornvavtr. 

[ENCLOSURE. ] 

The extract above alluded to contained the full text of M. Cornuault’s 

letter to our contemporary, which is in substance as follows :— 


M. Cornuault commences by stating that he purposes confining his 
remarks exclusively to the comparison made between the cost of ordinary 
gas lighting and lighting by means of incandescent electric lamps, leaving 
the Clamond lamps altogether out of consideration. He then goes on to say 
that the concluding sentence of the article in the Journal des Usines a Gaz, 
wherein it is stated that “‘the Swan lamps effect a saving of 18°70 per cent. 
upon ordinary gas lighting,” is calculated to surprise the large number of 
persons who, at the time of, and especially since the Paris Electrical 
Exhibition, have been engaged in comparing the cost of these two systems 
of lighting. All the estimates made, all the results obtained, lead, M. 
Cornuault says, to a conclusion diametrically opposed to that arrived at by 
the writer of the article, which, appearing as it does in a publication 
confessedly the organ of a Society which has always defended the gas 
industry, may be considered as an avowal on the part of gas engineers, and 
be used against them. An examination of the figures given may there- 
fore, he thinks, be useful. 

The lighting of the ThéAtre des Variétés is done by 260 Swan lamps, 
60 of which are estimated to have the illuminating power of 1 Carcel 
(9°5 candles) each, the remaining 200 being of 3-Carcel (28°5 candle) power ; 
making a total illuminating power of 660 Carcels, or 6270 candles. What 
consumption of gas, asks M. Cornuault, is necessary to furnish this 
quantity of light?. M. Reynier, he says, generously reckons it at 323 cubic 
metres (about 11,500 cubic feet) for 34 hours’ lighting, or 92°40 cubic 
mitres (about 3260 cubic feet) per hour ; evidently supposing that the light 
of 660 Carcels would be furnished by 660 gas-burners each consuming 5 
cubic feet per hour for every Carcel of illuminating power. This erroneous 
estimate was, however, corrected by the writer of the article in the 
Journal des Usines & Gaz, who stated that, even employing a defective 
system of gas lighting, the illuminating power of 9°5 candles would be 
afforded with, at the utmost, a consumption of 125 litres (4:4 cubic feet) of 
gas per hour; and that therefore a total consumption of 288 cubic fnetres 
(10,170 cubic feet) of gas for the 34 hours’ lighting should be substituted 
for the quantity stated by M. Reynier. And even this correction 
M. Cornuault considers to be insufficient; for by taking the approximate 
yield in Carcels of the smallest types of street-lamp burners (as was 
undoubtedly done), the conditions of lighting are not similar to those under 
which the incandescent electric lamps are employed. In framing theestimate, 
200 gas-burners of 3-Carcel power and 60 of 1-Carcel power should have been 
taken ; for only by so doing could an exact comparison of the two systems 
of lighting be made. And the fact of there being in existence numbers of 
street-lamp burners which yield the light of 3 Carcels with a consumption 
of 280 litres (or 10 cubic feet) of gas per hour, and others which yield the 
light of 1 Carcel with a consumption of 3°7 cubic feet per hour, afforded 
every facility for making such comparison. The nightly consumption 
would therefore be— 

(200 burners x 280 litres + 60 burners x 105 litres) x 34h. = 218¢.m. 
or roughly 7700 cubic feet. The money value of this difference in con- 
sumption, reckoning the gas at the price now charged in Paris (30c. per 
cubic métre) is 32 frs. 10 c. (or 25s. 10d.) in the first case, and 21 frs. (or 
16s. 10d.) in the second, per night. This correction alone is more than 
sufficient to turn the scale in favour of gas by (21'00—19°75 frs.) 1 fr. 25 c. 
(or ls.) There are, however, other corrections to be made. M. Cornuault 
thinks the item for attendance should be increased in estimating the cost 
of electric lighting, inasmuch as more skill is required on the part of 
the men employed in the superintendence of this system of illumination 
than of those who have the supervision of ordinary gas lighting. Fur- 
ther, he considers that the estimated consumption of gas for the engine is 
too low; the normal and recognized quantity required for driving a 
12-horse motor being, he says, 11 cubic métres (390 cubic feet), and not 
9 cubic metres (320 cubic feet) per hour as given; making a difference of 
9 frs. (or about 7s. 3d.) in the total cost of the gas used for motive power 
The comparison of the two systems of lighting would therefore, M. Cor- 
nuault thinks, be more accurately stated as follows :— 

Incandescent Electric Lighting. 
Total annual expenses (6725 frs., as previously given) Francs. Sterling 
spread over 300 days’ lighting . . . . « « « « «+ 22°40. 18s. Od. 

Gas consumed in engine for 15 hours’ working . . . . 49°50 .. 39 7 

Oil and rags(as before). . . . +« « © « « ©» « « 500 .. 40 

Two enginemen,atl0frs.each . . . « « « « « 20°00 .. 16 0 

Two superintendents of lighting, at li frs.each. . . . 30°00 .. 2 O 








Total . « «© «© « © « 2 - 12690 .. 101 7 
Gas Lighting. 
Total annual expenses (2180 frs., as previously given) Francs, 
spread over 300 days’ lighting cee se = o oe eo FS co TR. 
Cost of gas—218 cubic métres, at 30 c. per cubic métre. . 65°40 .. 52 4 
Two lighting superintendents. . . . « « » « « « 1200 .. 9 7 


Sterling. 








Total . . © © © © © © 0 0 cw ow BAGG WD GF D 
The foregoing figures show a difference of 42frs. 25c. (£1 13s. 10d.), or 33 
per cent., in favour of gas. This, M. Cornuault remarks, is very far 
indeed from the 18°70 per cent. in favour of incandescent electric lighting 
given in the article in the Journal des Usines a Gaz. 

M. Cornuault concludes his letter by saying that he is prepared to accept, 
as being in the main correct, the figures put forward by the electricians. 
If, however, he says, these figures should at any future time be found by 
the electricians themselves to be erroneous, he will even then avail him- 





self of their labours to prove that the economy of gas over electricity is 
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much greater than he had assumed when dealing with only a few of the 
elements of comparison. As far as electricity is concerned, he adds, the 
calculated price does not include either general expenses or profit; while 
gas, reckoned at its selling price in Paris (about 6s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet) 
includes both. If the gas were reckoned at its net cost, it would not be 
difficult to show that the difference would be very much greater than he 
has indicated. 





THE MUNICH GENERATOR FURNACE. 

Sir,—The description of the final and complete development of the 
generator settings at the Munich Gas-Works, given in the JournaL a 
fortnight ago, as well as the remarks thereon in last Tuesday’s number, 
are of great interest, as showing how facts are calculated to modify 
opinion, and how they may be relied on to confirm the legitimate deduc- 
tions of theory. It has been several times stated, in the articles and 
reviews of the JournaL, that regeneration could do no more than effect a 
saving of a further 2 per cent. of fuel—that is to say, that whereas, by 
adopting the generator system, Dr. Schilling was enabled to reduce his 
consumption of fuel from something like 24]bs. per 100 lbs. of coal car- 
bonized to 16 lbs., by developing the regenerating principle he was only 
able to further reduce it to 14]bs. per 100lbs. of coal; the value of 
regeneration being in this case apparently a saving of one-twelfth of 
the original quantity of fuel used. 

In assuming that the saving under this head could not materially 
exceed this point, an error was evidently made, as proved by the new 
furnaces, wherein the fuel account equals only 10°9 lbs. per 100 lbs. of 
coal. Also I think it must be conceded that the whole of the first saving 
was not due to the adoption of the generator per se. The first design 
published was not without some arrangement for regenerating, or heat- 
ing the air supply. I am not aware of any generator furnace that can 
work, at the temperature maintained by Dr. Schilling, with an expendi- 
ture of only 16lbs. of coke per 100 lbs. of coal, except where some 
attempt at regeneration is made. In their latest form of setting Dr. 
Schilling and Dr. Bunte have effected a saving of fuel, by regeneration 
alone, equal to 39 per cent. of the total heat effect of the coke. Dr. Bunte 
himself says that if the chimney gases passed away at the temperature 
at which they leave the retorts—viz., 1400° C.—64 per cent. of the total 
heat would be lost; but, by utilizing the waste heat for regeneration and 
for producing the steam required for the generator, the loss is reduced to 
25 percent. Therefore 39 per cent. is recovered by the regenerator and 
by its concomitant apparatus. This saving is really very astonishing 
when it is considered that with the best steam-boilers 40 per cent. of the 
heat is lost, although the temperature at which they are worked is quite 
low compared with retort furnaces. In fact, apart from regeneration, 
such a temperature as Dr. Schilling uses could not be maintained except 
by an expenditure of fuel out of all proportion to the amount of work 
accomplished. 

In regard to the question whether it is expedient to erect such an 
enormous and costly stack of flues and channels beneath a retort-setting, 
I think it is hardly likely that the Munich settings will be copied in 
England. Saving in fuel is an important item in German towns, where 
coke sells at something like 20s. a ton, and where there is a practically 
inexhaustible demand for it for domestic heating purposes. In this 
country the advisability of erecting such plant must be chiefly regulated 
by the relationship existing between the first cost of the retort-settings 
and the saving in retort-house room, and therefore area of land, effected 
by the increased productive power of the retorts. 

I quite agree with the remarks in the last Journan in reference to 
the possibility of attaining the same result with a less costly arrange- 
ment. This can, no doubt, be done when the setting is a “ through” 
setting heated by one furnace, instead of a single one. There being 
double the length of arch in which to place the regenerating flues, less 
depth of excavation will suffice. I also believe that a less solid construc- 
tion of the flues, thinner division walls, and a more intimate contact 
of the hot gases with the air channels on all sides would enable the air 
to be heated to an equally high temperature whilst travelling a shorter 
distance. The settings recently erected at Birmingham, and described 
in the Journat for Oct 3 last, appear to confirm this view. 

A partial separation of the generator from the setting seems desirable 
upon considerations of repair, facility to inspect and clean the flues, &c. 
On one point, however, the review in last Tuesday’s Journau is in error— 
viz., in regard to the destructibility of the generator. The original 
report distinctly states that the generators remain perfectly intact 
during a period of many years. It is the retort-setting which requires 
most frequent renewal; the generator should therefore be so constructed 
as to remain untouched when it is required to replace the retorts. 

In regard to working such settings, they undoubtedly require a very 
long period in which to be heated up. The process of heating being 
cumulative, the fucl used is insufficient of itself to raise the retorts to 
the required temperature, and only after it becomes supplemented by the 
heat withdrawn from the waste gases does the setting begin to acquire 
the proper temperature. This must be reckoned as a disadvantage, the 
more so as these settings are relied upon to do double the work of an 
ordinary setting, and the extra fuel used in getting up the heat must be 
set off against the subsequent saving effected. 

It is important, with regenerative settings, not to put too much 
draught in them to begin with. This is a very likely error to fall into 
from impatience at the slowness of the heating, and may result in per- 
manent deterioration of the generator and the setting itself. The retorts 
should not be charged until the regenerating flues are thoroughly heated, 
otherwise the heat in the retorts will go down, more draught will be put 
on, and destruction of some part of the brickwork will follow. 
Peterborough, Dec. 29, 1882. G. E. STEVENSON. 





On the afternoon of Christmas-day, shortly after four o'clock, an accident 
occurred at the Vauxhall Gas-Works of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany. A gang of men were told off to attend to the furnaces, when a 
labourer named Williams, aged 54, lost his footing and pitched head fore- 
most down the coke-pit, a distance of more than 25 feet. Some con- 
siderable time elapsed before the unfortunate man could be drawn up; and 
i, + then ascertained that he was mortally injured, the spine being 

roken, 





atliscellaneous Aetws, 


PRESENTATION TO MR. C. S. ROBINSON. 

On Friday, the 22nd ult., a gathering of the officials and representatives 
of the various Sapemants of the Leicester Corporation Gas-Works was 
held in the Board Room at the Office, in order to make a presentation to 
Mr. C. S. Robinson, who has just resigned the position of Engineer and 
Manager of the works. The gifts selected were a drawing-room clock suite 
for Mr. Robinson, and a silver melon knife and fork for Mrs. Robinson. 

Mr. H. Jarvis, who has been connected with the gas offices for some 54 
years, presided. He said the united regard and esteem in which Mr. 

tobinson was held by all the men, and their appreciation of the uniform 
kindness and consideration ever exhibited towards them, had prompted 
the presentation. For upwards of 60 years the name of Robinson had 
been intimately associated as the guiding and directing power of the 
Leicester Gas-Works, and they could not therefore but feel regret at 
the severance about to occur; but desired to take this opportunity to 
express their belief that to his careful watchfulness over details, and clear 
and ready insight into the varying requirements of a difficult and intricate 
business, was due in a large measure the financial success which had for 
many years marked its history. 

The Chairman’s remarks were supported by Messrs. D. S. Humphreys, 
T. Wilson, and J. D. Thomson, who bore testimony to the kindness and 
consideration they had at all times received at Mr. Robinson’s hands; and 
expressed their sorrow at the severance of the last link of a connection 
with his family—a connection which had lasted for 60 years, and which 
had endeared the name to all. 

Mr. Rorinson, after having acknowledged the kind references made to 
him and to Mrs. Robinson, said: It is indeed most gratifying to me to 
receive these handsome and valuable presents from you and those whom 
you represent, showing, as I know they do, the kindly feeling with which 
you regard us. It is now nearly 26 years since I first joined your ranks, 
and I may therefore be permitted to give you a few figures which will 
interest some of the younger ones amongst us, whose recollection does not 
carry them very far back. It is 60 years since my family first became 
connected with the gas-works, and it was in 1857 that I commenced work 
under my uncles and my father. In that year we made 83 million cubic 
feet of gas. This year we shall make 600 millions; and shall this month 
have made considerably more than we did then in the whole year. The 
number of consumers has gone up from 4500 to 20,000, and we have 400 
men at work in the various departments. The price of gas was 4s. 8d. 
per 1000 feet; and now it is 2s. 6d., though it costs only ls. 10d. The 
capital employed has increased from £82,000 to £600,000; but this is 
swollen by the quarter of a million sterling given by the Corporation to 
the Gas Company as a premium upon the transfer of the undertaking. 
The street mains have increased from 42 miles to 103 miles in length. 
The largest sized pipe we then had was 12 inches in diameter, compared 
with 3 feet now—nine;times the capacity. Thus we have grown; and 
to-day it may fairly be said that this is one of the most successful gas 
undertakings in the United Kingdom. You know very well that I do not 
claim all the credit. It is only eight years since my father retired from 
the concern, and my brother was associated with me until about two years 
ago. I am sure he would join with me in a recognition of the general 
good conduct and loyalty of the men, and of the very valuable 
and untiring assistance which has uniformly been rendered by you 
all—assistance so willingly given, and which has contributed so much 
to the prosperity of the undertaking. You are well aware that 
my time here has been an exceedingly happy one; and you may 
ask, ““ Why, then, do you leave us?” Well, there is a reason for most 
things ; and it is stated that the reason is because the Gas Committee 
have interfered with my management. But that is not true, for there has 
been no interference whatever. When the concern was taken over by the 
Corporation, both my brother and I decided not to go with it, for we had 
grave doubts about being able to work with any corporation committee ; 
but the persuasive power of the late Alderman Grimsley was too much for 
us. He undertook that there should be no interference—that the same 
confidence should be placed in us as in the past, and that we should have 
no reason to complain of the general treatment of the Committee. All 
this has been faithfully carried out until very recently, when certain 
members behaved in an offensive manner, and I at once resigned my 
position. But it is a gratification to me to feel that in my successor (Mr. 
Colson) you will find a man in every way worthy of your confidence and 
respect—a gentleman of great experience and ability, and in whose hands 
I feel sure the gas undertaking will continue to prosper as it has done in 
the past. We have been promised more than once that when the change 
has taken place we shall have cheaper and better gas. Well, of course, 
you will have cheaper gas. It has been costing less almost every year 
since 1823, when it was 12s. 6d. per 1000 feet, down to the present cost of 
1s. 10d.; and it would be strange if we had reached perfection. If Mr. 
Colson, with your assistance, succeeds (as no doubt he will) in still further 
reducing the cost as the concern increases, I am sure you will give me 
credit for meaning it when I say that no one will be more pleased than 
myself. 

During the evening several toasts were given and duly honoured, 
notably that of “ The Health of my Successor, Mr. Alfred Colson,” which 
was proposed in pleasing terms by Mr. Robinson, supported by several 
members of the staff, and drunk with great cordiality. 








THE GENERAL GAS LIGHTING AND HEATING COMPANY OF 
BRUSSELS. 

The report of the Directors of this Company for the year ending Aug. 31, 
1882, which was presented at the annual general meeting of shareholders 
held in Brussels on the 16th ult., stated that the progress made by the 
Company in the period reported upon had been very satisfactory, both as 
regards the extended consumption of gas and the profit made; the latter 
having been 2,097,580 frs. (£83,903), which exceeded by 136,895 frs. (£5476), 
or very nearly 7 per cent., the profit made in the preceding year. This 
enabled the Directors to propose to the shareholders a dividend at the rate 
of 836 frs. (28s. 10d.) per share, and at the same time to add 565,000 frs. 
(£22,600) to the sinking fund. 

Consequent upon the removal of the works at Valenciennes, Tournai, 
and Prague, the ground upon which they stood would have to be disposed 
of. The Directors had, for the purposes of the present accounts, estimated 
its value at 1,200,000 frs. (£48,000); and when this was realized the working 
capital would thereby be increased, and the amount would be available for 
the future requirements of the Company. The Directors had obtained a 
prolongation, for terms of 15 and 20 years respectively, of the Dunkirk and 
Valenciennes concessions, subject to certain alterations in the con- 
ditions of lighting. The amount expended on works of first estab- 
ment during the year 1881-2 was 826,107frs. (£33,044); the greater 
portion thereof having been employed in the completion of the new 





works at Prague, to which reference had been made in the previous 
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report. The quantity of gas sold was 19,014,701 cubic metres (671} million 
cubic feet), against 17,966,723 cubic metres (6344 million cubic feet) in the 
year 1880-81; being an increase of 1,047,978 cubic metres (about 37 million 
cubic feet), or at the rate of 5°83 per cent. At the end of August, 1881, the 
total length of mains laid was 620,457 mttres (678,366 yards). At the cor- 
responding date last year it was 632,547 metres (691,584 yards) ; being an 
increase of 12,090 metres (13,218 yards). The quantity of coal carbonized 
during the year ending Aug. 31 last was 76,714,086 kilos. (about 76,700 
tons), which produced 22,328,232 cubic mitres (7883 million cubic feet) of 
gas; being at the rate of 29°15 cubic metres per 100 kilos. of coal carbonized, 
against 29°2 cubic metres in the previous year. This was equivalent to a 
make of about 10,290 cubic feet of gas per ton of coal carbonized, against 
10,300 cubic feet in the preceding twelve months, The quantity of coke 
roduced was about 24 million bushels, or 67°61 per cent. of the coal car- 
onized, against 67°82 per cent. in the previous year. Of the other residuals 
there were produced 3,842,779 kilos. (about 84 million pounds) of tar, being 
5 as against 4°71 per cent. of the coal carbonized; and 1,641,700 gallons of 
ammoniacal liquor, against 1,569,000 gallons in the preceding year. 

The net protit on the year’s working amounted, as already stated, to 
2,097,580 frs. This, together with the balance brought forward, and the 
bonuses resulting from the realization of certain bonds, made up a total 
of 2,135,853 frs. standing at the credit of profit and loss account on the 31st 
of August last. Deducting the amounts placed to the statutory reserve 
and sinking funds, &c., there was left a disposable balance of 931,980 frs. 
(£37,279). This had been apportioned as follows :— 


Francs. Sterling. 
Interim dividend of 25frs.pershare .. . . 583,875 .. £23,355 
15 per cent. on balance, added to reserve fund 48,720 1,949 
Allocated among chief officers - oe 8 88,018 1,521 


256,905 


Final dividend of 11 frs. per share 10,276 





Total. . « 6 6 © © © © 0 0 0 8 ow 6 ORG GIS .. £87,101 
Leaving a net balance of 4462frs. (£178) to be carried forward after pay- 
ment of the dividend, which, as already stated, amounted to 36frs. per 
share, being at the rate of 7°2 per cent. 





FAILURE OF THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AT THE “CITY TEMPLE.” 

A correspondent writes us that on the last night of the year 1882, just 
towards the close of Dr. Parker’s sermon (about8.5 p.m.), the incandescent 
lamps of the Edison Company employed for lighting the “ City Temple” 
suddenly went out. Our readers will remember that early in last Septem- 
ber we recorded the fact that these lamps played some “ fantastic tricks,” 
to the consternation of the large congregation then assembled in the 
“Temple,” listening to the Rev. Arthur Mursell, of Birmingham. The 
immediate cause of the failure of the lights then was the overheating of 
the wires, inducing high illuminating power, but forcing the safety-plugs 
out of their proper places; and thecurrent supplying the lamps being thus 
broken, the light died out, attended by a startling, crashing, hissing noise, 
accompanied by a flash of blue flame. On the present occasion, however, 
the effect was totally different, and the cause will have to be sought 
elsewhere. 

Our correspondent says: “ It cannot be stated positively how the current 
was interrupted—whether the wires became disconnected or the engine 
broke down. The fact remains that the lights were all extinguished. On 
the previous occasion the collapse of the electric lighting arrangements 
was only partial, two or three lamps at intervals going out in several 
parts of the building at different periods; but last Sunday evening 
the light was not so brilliant as heretofore, and nothing noteworthy 
occurred until the fatal moment, when the carbons in every lamp 
in the building suddenly assumed a peculiar reddish colour, very 
politely curtseyed to the assembly, made a sudden ‘bob up and down,’ 
bade a final adieu, and expired with the waning year. At the time 
of the electric light mania Dr. Parker’s then Manager contrived to 
catch the electric fever, and the building has been handed over to 
the Edison Company for them to experiment in ; but the staunchest advo- 
cates of the light have been disappointed, and for some time past there has 
been a general feeling of distrust among the thoughtful; and I very much 
question whether the experiment will be continued any longer. A fort- 
night since two of the lamps in the gallery failed, and the sexton lighted 
the third centre gas pendant, fearing a total collapse before the service 
commenced; and on Sunday evening last the deputy-sexton was at his 
post, and with remarkable coolness and presence of mind turned up the 
gas in the centre pendant, and in the twinkling of an eye the other fol- 
lowed, then the standards at the organ. Dr. Parker paused for a moment 
or two in his discourse, assured the vast assembly that the gas was on, and 
that there was no further danger; and the service was proceeded with. I 
am glad to record that the instantaneous turning up of the gas by the 
attendant saved the building from a panic and confusion, and such timely 
service should certainly not be allowed to pass unrequited.” 








CHRISTMAS TIME AT THE YORK GAS-WORKS. 

For many years it has been customary for Mr. Charles Sellers, the 
Secretary and Manager of the York United Gaslight Company, to 
assemble the men employed in the various departments at Christmas 
time, and, after a short address, to dismiss the men each with a small 
present. This year the day chosen was last Saturday week; on which 
occasion Mr. SeLuers said: Fellow-workmen, time flies so rapidly with 
me that it seems but yesterday since I wished you all “ A Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year;” and yet since that occasion we have nearly 
finished another chapter in our lives, and are about to step upon the 
threshold of 1883. It is, therefore, with my usual custom, I wish to 
repeat those seasonable wishes, and if possible to draw some lesson from 
the past which may be of service to us in the future. It is also a fitting 
time for us to take stock of our conduct and position—to see whether we 
have gained or lost. If we contrast the year just closing with the pre- 
ceding year, we shall find the balance largely in cur favour. This year we 
have been free from every kind of accident, and we have enjoyed health 
such as cannot be surpassed anywhere except at another gas-works; while 
last year misfortune fell heavily upon us, ahd we had to mourn the loss of 
some of our companions. Last year, too, the electric light was fanned by 
the heated imagination of the public into giant proportions as an enemy 
to gas; but this year public feeling has been fast sobering down to see in 
the electric light only a friend in disguise, for since the electric light was 
introduced gas has not only been more freely used, but more highly appre- 
ciated. Then, again, if we compare our industry with many others, we 
find that, while uncertainty and loss have been the lot of large numbers 
of workmen in various occupations, our employment has been permanent 
and regular. Itis true that in the winter season the work of gas men, 
and especially of those who have to bear responsibility, is now and then 
extremely harassing, for we have not only to please our employers, but 
are almost under obligation to please everybody—a task which has often 
been attempted, but never quite fulfilled. But this obligation is, I suppose, 
the price we pay for the advantages enjoyed; for we must not forget that 
all increased blessings go hand in hand with increased responsibilities. 








This law runs through society from the homely teaching that ‘He that 
wili not work neither shall he eat” down to “ Uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown,” And now one word upon conduct. Last year I referred 
to thrift as 4 virtue, and pointed out its great worth to every individual 
who practises it. This year I shall refer to lying as avice. But you must 
not imagine for one moment that we gas men are in this respect worse 
than other folks. Falsehood is confined to no class. A certain Yankee 
preacher has said that in New Orleans “truthful men are scarcer 
than hen’s teeth.” But my point is to refer to the mischief 
which falsehood does in business. It upsets calculations, destroys 
confidence, and causes no end of annoyances, sometimes even to 
the extent of casting suspicion upon the innocent. False and tricky 
people, too, are always shortsighted, and always deceive themselves. 
They imagine because you do not tell them straight out that they are 
false, or because you cannot disprove what they say, that therefore you 
believe them; and a greater blunder they cannot make, for their very 
eyes and voice and manners betray them. They cannot cheat Nature. 
In all her laws she is straight, and it would be as unreasonable to expect 
a mixture of truth and falsehood to produce good results as it would be to 
expect a doctor to cure his patient with an adulterated mixture. Lastly, 
let me add, if you wish to be prosperous, keep sober; if you wish to be 
respected, keep sober; and if you wish to do your duty to your wives, to 
your children, or to your sweethearts, keep sober. 

Mr. Sellers then distributed little presents (in the shape of books, toys, 
and useful articles) amongst all the men who had children. 











THE ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY MANIA OF 1882. 

Our contemporary Money, in its summary of the past financial year, 
says: “ The year 1832 will be a memorable year, if for nothing else, as the 
year of manias and their exposure. No more remarkable instance of 
mania and its collapse has ever been presented to the world than that of 
the electric light business. It was only early in April that the rise in 
‘lights’ really began. On the 16th of the following month the mania had 
reached the zenith of its madness. On the Ist of November we were 
enabled to write of it as,except in the losses it had inflicted, a thing of the 
past—as having utterly collapsed. The completeness of the smash may be 
most easily shown by the quotations. On May 16, Brush £4 shares were 
quoted 31. On Nov. 1 they had fallen to 103; and to-day (Dec. 27) are 
marked 64. Hammonds, £2 10s. paid,on the same day were run up to 21; 
fell to6 in November; and to-day are at 34. The shares in the minor 
companies are at a discount, and generally unmarketable; and it is clear 
that, whatever may be the future of the light itself, nine-tenths of the 
existing companies must collapse. . . The companies have been 
started on a principle against which we have vehemently protested. We 
have shown the hollowness of all patent companies—how against a huge 
capital they can show no set-off but a patent, which may be superseded or 
disputed ; and that the process has the one disastrous object of enriching 
patentee and promoter at the cost of the shareholders.” 








THE PROPOSED PURCHASE OF THE TREDEGAR WATER AND 
GAS WORKS BY THE LOCAL BOARD. 
Surveyors’ InsTITUTE, WESTMINSTER.—TvEspay, Dec. 19. 
(Before Sir F. J. Bramwet1, Arbitrator.) 

The arbitration proceedings instituted by the Local Government Board 
to determine the amount of purchase-money to be paid by the Tredegar 
Local Board to the Tredegar Water and Gas Company for their under- 
takings, under the agreement scheduled in the Act obtained by the Com- 
pany last session, were opened to-day. 

Mr. W. H. Micwaet, Q. C., and Mr. M‘Lanen, M.P., conducted the case 
for the Company; Mr. R. E.-Wezster, Q.C., and Mr. Batrour Browne 
appeared for the Local Board. 

Mr. Micwakt, in opening the case, said that in order to assist the Arbi- 
trator in making his award, he would tender evidence on the following 
points:—The annual profits now earned by the gas and water works ; 
whether the works are in such a condition as to earn in perpetuity a 
similar amount of profits, and, if not, what increased sum would have to 
be expended in maintenance; what are the probabilities of an increased 
prospective value of the undertaking; and, the realized and realizable 
profits being settled, what is the multiplier which should be used in order 
to fix the sum to be paid for an undertaking now earning such profits, and 
with such probabilities in the future. ‘ , 

Mr. B. Whitworth, M.P., Chairman of the Tredegar Coal and Iron 
Company, gave evidence as to the vast increase in the output of coal 
in Tredegar since the new Pochin Collieries had been opened, and the 
great augmentation in the production of iron and steel that had taken 
place since the starting of the new steel works. Near these collieries the 
Company contemplated, he said, building cottages for 300 more men, and 
elsewhere in the neighbourhood additional houses would have to be erected, 
as in Tredegar, which was a large market town, there was not at present 
an empty house. There was therefore every likelihood of the gas and 
water works having more people to supply in the future. The Coal Com- 
pany were willing to supply the Local Board with coal at the same rate as 
they supplied the Gas Company. 

Mr. D. N. Phillips, a house agent, said the population of Tredegar was 
17,564 in 1881, The number of houses supplied with water was 1804; and 
with gas, 331. The population was increasing, property was rising in 
value, and the character of the houses being built was improving. 

Mr. W. Hamilton, Engineer to the Tredegar Coal and Iron Company. 
said the capacity of the storeage reservoir was 10 million gallons, and this 
was being increased to 15 million gallons. The capacity of the service 
reservoir was 14 million gallons, and of the two filter-beds 350,000 gallons. 
The present drainage area was 110 acres. This would be increased by 
50 acres inconnection with the conduit from the Ton-y-Fedw spring, which 
might be reckoned upon to increase the supply by 50,000 gallons every 
24 hours. There was a great demand for house accommodation in 
Tredegar. It was so limited that his Company had to bring colliers into 
Tredegar every day by train. x3 

In cross-examination, witness said that to increase the capacity of the 
reservoir from 10 million to 15 million gallons it would be necessary to 
add to the height and width of the bank, and to heighten the overflow; 
but this would not cost much. ” , 


Wepnespay, Dec. 20, 

Mr. R. A. M‘Lean, a chartered accountant, who had examined the 
accounts of the Company, stated that the net gas profits for 1880 were 
£1339 15s. 2d.; for 1881, £1714 8s. 8d.; and for 1882, £1623 12s. 4d. The 
net water profits for 1850 were £659 6s. 3d; for 1881, £614 15s. 2d; and for 
1882, £708 16s. 6d. The capital account was charged with a credit of 
£30,000. The costs of obtaining the Act of Parliament last session were 
£915 7s., and £2371 9s. 2d. had been expended in strengthening the reser- 
voir. This made up a total capital charge of £33,286 16s. 2d. _ 

In cross-examination, witness said he found nothing in the books of the 
Gas and Water Company charged for the use of the capital supplied by 
the Coal and Iron Company. The two Companies were practically the 
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same. There was no charge for office rent, Engineer’s salary, Directors’ 
fees, or Accountant and Auditors’ fees. There was nothing to show whether 
the coals were supplied to the gas-works at cost price or at a profit. 

Mr. Alfred Penny, C.E., said he had visited the Tredegar Gas-Works, and 
found the site convenient and the works substantial, but the plant was 
rather old-fashioned. He had made a valuation of the gas undertaking, 
and the general result at which he had arrived was that, maintaining 
the works as they were now, a net annual revenue of £1595 might be 
relied upon ; but, looking at the character of the district, he was of opinion 
that new apparatus should be erected, and that this would increase the 
profits of the undertaking. They might count on getting 12 per cent. on 
the additional capital expended. He had a strong impression that there 
would be a large and rapid increase in the consumption of gas in the 
district. He thought 25 years’ purchase was the value of the gas-works. 
This would make £39,883 ; but he thought it right to deduct £825 for the 
new retort-benches and the increased storeage. This left £39,058, which 
he thought ought to be paid for the works. The multiplier he had 
adopted would cover prospective increase in value. 

In cross-examination, witness said he had assumed in his calculations 
that coal would be procured from the Coal and Iron Company by the Local 

3oard at the same rates as they were supplied to the Gas Company. 

Mr. H. J. Marten, C.E., who was the Company's Engineer during the 
oy He of their Bill, gave evidence generally in support of that given by 
Mr. Penny. 





Tuurspay, Dec. 21. 

Mr. Marten concluded his evidence-in-chief to-day, and was cross- 
examined upon the following statements in regard to the water portion of 
the undertaking. Taking all the circumstances of the district into con- 
sideration, the rainfall on the drainage area might be taken at 70 inches. 
The collectable quantity he reckoned at 35 inches, giving a yield of 240,000 
gallons of watera day. The number of houses supplied was 1804, which, 
at the rate of 5} persons to a house, gave a population supplied of 9600. 
Looking at its character, this population was well supplied with 10 gallons 
per head per day; making 96,000 gallons. The consumption by brewers 
and other tradesmen would take 25 per cent. in addition, or a further 
24,000 gallons. The iron-works consumed 64 million gallons yearly, and 
the London and North-Western Railway 54 million gallons; street-water- 
ing and sanitary purposes took about 1 million gallons. For the 310 working 
days these figures gave together an average daily consumption of 42,000 
gallons. This made the total estimated daily consumption at present 
162,000 gallons. If properly managed, this should continue for some time 
to be sufficient; but the existing drainage area (110 acres) was adequate to 
giving one-third more, and in addition to this area there was a further area 
of 50 acres, over which the Gas and Water Company would give the Local 
Board rights, and which would produce 110,000 gallons a day additional. 
Ton-y-Fedw spring would yield 50,000 gallons a day more. To gather in these 
additional supplies, the storeage reservoir was having its capacity increased 
by the Company from 10 million to 15 million gallons. A new service reser- 
voir of 3 acres in extent and 8 feet deep, on the site of the existing one, 
would hold 6 million gallons, in addition to the 14 million gallons con- 
tained in the [present reservoir; and thus the united storeage capacity 
could be brought up to 224 million gallons, which would be sufficient to 
supply 216,000 gallons of water a day, or 30 per cent. beyond the present 
consumption, over a drought period of 120 days. The gross receipts of the 
water-works for the year ending March 31, 1882, was £1075. Deducting 
the working expenses, the net annual value might be taken at £738, which 
at 263 years’ purchase would make £19,685. Adding to this the capitalized 
value of a fitting business, which would be transferred, the value of 9 acres 
of land used for water-works business, and some concessions as to conduits 
and drains, he made the total value of the water-works £21,400. 

Mr. T. Fenwick, C.E., was the next witness. He said he estimated the 
net annual revenue from the works at £745. He thought this was worth 
25 years’ purchase, the multiplier usually adopted in reckoning the value of 
water-works. He maintained, in spite of a very keen cross-examination, 
that no increased expenditure on the works, beyond the cost of the tipping 
at the storeage reservoir, was necessary to maintain the income which he 
had capitalized. Further improvement of the works would result in 
increased income ; but it was not necessary except with the view of meet- 
ing a prospective increased demand for water. 

Mr. EL. Easton, C.E., supported the evidence already given on behalf of 
the Company. J 

The proceedings were then adjourned for the Christmas holidays. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
. EpinzvreH, Saturday. 

Tt is said that the constant dripping of water will, in the course of time, 
wear away the hardest stone. I am beginning to wonder whether the 
constant references which I have been making to the condition of Edin- 
burgh street lighting will ever leave the faintest impression on the Edin- 
burgh official mind ; and whether, the impression having been made, there 
remains a sufficient modicum of intelligence to enable the officials to leave 
well alone, and to restore to their normal condition such of the new lamps 
as have been tampered with. From time to time the Town Council of 
the city have passed resolutions to erect Bray lanterns at open spaces or 
in streets where the traffic is more than usually heavy, and just as certain 
as these have been obtained and erected, so certain has officialism 
interfered to rob the lamps of their peculiar characteristic—a large lumi- 
nous, yet withal steady flame—and to substitute burners of the common 
order, which I make no doubt pass quite as much gas without giving 
anything like the same quantity of light. Thon besides this very serious 
change the upper glasses of the lanterns are many of them in such an 
exceedingly dirty condition that their reflective powers are materially 
diminished ; whilst others again have been cracked and injured, adding 
greatly to their disreputable condition. Were the lanterns under the 
control of the Gas Company, I have no hesitation in saying they would be 
better attended to ; but then the Company have nothing to do with them 
beyond supplying the gas. The Town Council appoint a man to attend to 
the lighting department, and having done this they seem to be satisfied 
that they have discharged the duty imposed upon them. It will be seen, 
therefore, that it is no easy matter to “ spot” the party who is responsible 
for the lamentable condition into which the wulile lamps have fallen. 
As an example of how things are managed, I may mention that only the 
other day a span-new lantern was erected at the south end of what is 
known as the Middle Meadow Walk—a fine avenue on the south side of 
the city. Two men were sent to see that everything was right. As the 
flame was somewhat smoky, one of the men proposed to cure the evil by 
removing the burners specially adapted for the lantern, and replacing 
them by burners of a smaller description, forgetful all the while that the 
door of the lantern was open, and that there was only the day pressure in 
the main. Fortunately the removal of the burners has not been effected 
yet, and any one who cares to take the trouble to contrast the two lan- 
terns in the same walk, one of which has been “ doctored,” will see the 








difference in light which is obtained from the same quantity of gas. 
Passing from these lanterns, I would now say a few words about the 
Siemens lanterns, two of which are situated at the Register House—the 
busiest part of the town. These lanterns were placed in their present 
position by the Edinburgh Gas Company, who have manifested the 
commendable spirit of exhibiting to the public the most recent 
improvements in the mode of burning gas. Here, one would imagine, 
the apparatus would be beyond the reach of meddling fingers ; but such is 
not the case. As is well known, the great photometrical gain obtained 
by the use of the regenerative burner is due to the highly heated state of 
the atmosphere in which the gas is consumed. This in turn depends 
upon the products of combustion being carried down the central porcelain 
cylinder, and, of course, it is necessary so to arrange the flame that the 
tip thereof shall dip over the upper edge of this cylinder. In the lamps 
at the Register this condition of affairs was nicely maintained for some 
time ; but, as with the Bray burner, there is now an absence of anything 
like intelligent attention. It not unfrequently happens that the gas is so 
turned on that the upper part of the flame does not reach half way up the 
central cylinder, oul the result is that the lantern, so far from showing 
any improvement in gas combustion, is almost useless for the purpose of 
illumination. It is certainly to be regretted that in a city like Edinburgh, 
where no effort is being spared to induce the corporate mind to look 
favourably upon the electric light, such a miserable use should be made of 
the best burners for showing the capabilities of gas in the way of street 
lighting. 

At length the experiment with the electric light has commenced in 
Aberdeen, and already the public are beginning to experience the dis- 
appointments of the system. The carbons were aglow on Saturday 
evening for the first time, and after a good deal of “dipping” and 
“sputtering” there was a sudden cessation of light so far as the electric 
lamps were concerned. Fortunately Nature’s lamp—the moon—was 
shining brightly, and the inconvenience consequently was not so great as 
in other circumstances might have been the case. This sudden extinction 
of the light was “owing to a trifling accident, which has since been 
remedied.” Perhaps it may be remembered that on the night when the 
electric light was first employed in Edinburgh—the occasion of the 
review of the Volunteers by the Queen—the lanterns, owing to a 
“trifling accident,” were alse extinguished, and the crowds of strangers 
who were perambulating the streets were left in rather an awkward pre- 
dicament. These “trifling accidents” occurred frequently during the 
Edinburgh experiments, and if the Aberdonians are more successful in 
this respect they may congratulate themselves. Of course it is more than 
a year since the experiments were discontinued in the Metropolis, and 
electricians, who are always pushing forward claims of having made certain 
advances in the way of overcoming mechanical difficulties, maintain that 
within the year great progress has been made. If such is the case, Aber 
deen will obtain all the benefit. So far as Edinburgh is concerned, I am 
free to state that “trifling accidents” occur from time to time at the 
Waverley Station, where the light has been used for a year and a half, and 
then recourse must be had to gas. With the knowledge that they are able 
to turn on the gas at any moment, the official mind is easy, even although 
the electric light suddenly fails. On Wednesday evening the streets of 
Aberdeen lighted by electricity were again plunged into sudden darkness. 
On this occasion the driving engine is said to have been at fault; but it 
was expected that by nightfall on the next evening the damage to the 
engine would be repaired, and the light again in full glare. Unfor- 
tunately, however, for the system the engine was not repaired, and 
again gas had to be used in lighting the thoroughfares. In conse- 
quence of these failures, pedestrians were put to great inconvenience, 
as some time elapsed before it was possible to summon the lamp- 
lighters to their duty. The Exhibition of Industry and Art in the 
Town and County Buildings, where the electric light has also been in 
operation, was suddenly shrouded in darkness; and here also gas was 
called upon to supply the electric shortcomings. If the Aberdonians 
would learn a lesson from Edinburgh, they would always have their 
lamplighters ready for anyemergency. No doubt the electricians will say 
they are not to blame for this second manifest failure in their attempts at 
public lighting in Scotland, because they did not supply the engine power. 
But I take it that the duty lay with them of saying whether the engine 
(which, by the way, was lent to the Corporation bya citizen) was sufficient 
for the purpose contemplated. It appears to me that there is a desire 
on the part of the electric lighting companies to minimize the power really 
required to rotate the dynamo machines, so as to bring the cost as low as 
possible; and hence the cause, in one sense, of their frequent failures. 

Recently there have been several very serious accidents in Scotland in 
consequence of the careless way in which people search for leakages from 
gas-pipes. It would almost appear as if no amount of warning would 
deter people from entering, with lighted candles, rooms where gas is 
known to be escaping. Last week an alarming explosion occurred at 
Denny, near Stirling. During the evening there had been an escape in 
the parlour of Mr. W. Kerr, a baker; and early in the morning he and his 
son went into the room to ascertain the cause. They had a light, and 
immediately on entering the apartment there was a violent explosion 
which destroyed the furniture, blew several doors off their hinges, and 
severely burned the father and son, Serious consequences are not, how - 
ever, apprehended. 

For some time past a good deal of feeling has been excited in Dundee on 
the water question. In that town there are two soures of supply—Lin- 
trathan and Monikie. The latter supply is not very plentiful and at cer- 
tain seasons of ‘the year grave doubts are entertained as to its quality. 
Recently samples were sent to Dr. Stevenson Macadam for analysis, and 
he gave a very favourable report upon the quality. At the same time he 
said it would be better to have additional filter-beds. The local Analyst 
(Mr. Macdougald) is of opinion that it is essential to filter the water; and as 
the construction of filters means an expenditure of something like £15,000, 
the question which has been left for the determination of the Commissioners 
is of some importance. Owing to the somewhat ambiguous nature of Dr. 
Stevenson Macadam’s report, a motion was made, at a meeting of the 
Works Committee on Thursday, that the Doctor should be asked to attend 
a conference; but as the Committee were equally divided on the advisa- 
bility of pursuing such a course, the matter has been referred to a meeting 
of the Water Commissioners. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

In supplement to the statistics of the Glasgow gas supply which I gave 
in my “ Notes” a couple of weeks since, 1 may now mention one or two 
additional details. They refer to the consumption in the Glasgow district 
during a period of 17 days in which the shortest day stood about midway. 
On Wednesday, the 13th of December, the deliveries from the three 
stations belonging to the GlasgowCorporation Gas Commissioners amounted 
to 12,903,000 cubic feet; and they fell off till the Saturday of the same 
week, when they only reached a total of 11,299,000 cubic feet. On the 
following Monday they rose to 12,378,000 cubic feet, and on the succeeding 
two days they amounted to 13,130,000 and 13,049,000 cubic fect respectively 
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which large total was again almost reached on Friday, the 22nd of December. 
On Christmas-day the consumption was 12,512,000 cubic feet, rising to 
13,672,000 cubic feet on Tuesday of this week, and to 13,821,000 cubic feet 
on Wednesday, or 529,000 cubic feet more that the extraordinary total 
which I mentioned on the previous occasion as the consumption on the 
12th of December. This hitherto unprecedented consumption during a 
period of 24 hours refers to rich cannel gas, ranging generally as to its 
illuminating power between 25 and 27 standard candles, and not 15 or 16 
candle gas such as is supplied to many towns in the South. On the day 
when this large quantity of gas was delivered to the consumers there were 
1783 retorts in use—680 (including those worked on the Siemens regenerative 
system) at the Dalmarnock works, 539 at the Dawsholm works, and 564 
at the Tradeston works. I believe I am correct in saying that on some 
days the deliveries might have been a good deal larger had it not been 
that the pressure at the stations was kept down very low for fear that the 
immediate powers of supply might have been placed in jeopardy. It is 
worthy of mention that on the two Sundays embraced in the period in 
question the consumption was 6,482,000 and 6,382,000 cubic feet. 

For some ‘time the Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee, in common 
with many other large consumers of coai and coal-shipping merchants, 
have been much annoyed with the railway companies and their goods 
managers on the question of the great scarcity of the railway trucks 
required for bringing in the coal from the various contractors; and at 
a recent meeting of the Sub-Committee on Works it was remitted to 
Treasurer Walls, Councillor Jamieson, and Mr. Foulis to take such action 
as might seem to be necessary under the circumstances, Progress was 
reported at a meeting held this week. For a time the matter was becoming 
serious, several of the contractors being largely in arrear with their 
deliveries. 

Dr. C. W. Siemens, bearing in mind the great influence which the 
University of Glasgow has exerted on the progress of modern science, has 
done a very graceful thing for the benefit of that ancient and famous seat 
of learning. He had learned in a casual way that the Siemens combined 
gas and coke fire was very favourably regarded by several of the professors 
of the University, and that the Senators were eontemplating the desir- 
ability of having the Bute and Randolph Halls, now in progress towards 
completion, fitted with grates specially adapted for use with such a 
combination of fuel. At once he indicated his willingness to present the 
requisite grates to the Senators ; and, on obtaining their consent to do s0, 
he forthwith commissioned Messrs. Waddell and Main, of this city, to 

rovide the grates at his expense. The designing of the grates was cheer- 
ully taken in hand by Mr. Scott, who, in succession to his late father, 
the eminent Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., is the Architect for the two halls in 
question. Being designed by that gentleman, the grates will be alike hand- 
some and in harmony with the architectural features and decorations of 
the halls, and they will constitute a most important item in the furnishing 
of the same. While they will be a standing argument in favour of gas as 
a fuel, and an evidence of the present state of the science of combustion 
and heating, it is rather a “a feather in the cap” of Messrs. Waddell and 
Main that they should have been asked to supply them. The halls in 
question are the gift of the Marquis of Bute and the late Mr. Charles 
Randolph, the eminent Engineer of this city, and in his youth an alumnus 
of the University of Glasgow. 

Last night a magnificent Siemens gas-lamp was lighted for the first 
time at the junction of St. Vincent Place and Buchanan Street, in the 
very centre of this city. In consequence of one of the glass fittings 
having become fractured, the light was not so perfect as it will doubtless 
ultimately be when everything is in “apple-pie order.” By way of 
celebrating the ‘event, a number of gentlemen interested in gas affairs, 
including several of the leading officials connected with the Corporation 
Gas Office and the Lighting Department, were entertained to supper in the 
Athole Arms Hotel, Dundas Street—Mr. D. M. Nelson occupying the 
chair. When the lamp is reported to be complete and working at its 
normal power, I shall report Tester progress. 

At a meeting of the Directors of the Newton-on-Ayr Gas Company, held 
last Monday, it was resolved to reduce the price of gas supplied to the 
consumers in Newton and the neighbourhood by 6d., and to those in 
Prestwick and Monkton by 10d. per 1000 cubic feet. The price of gas in 
Newton will now be 5s. per 1000 cubic feet. 

The Glasgow pig iron market has been quiet this week. Prices have 
fluctuated a little, but generally there has been little disposition shown to 
enter into new engagements; indeed, there is an utter absence of 
speculation at present, and until this has been again imported into the 
trade it is not likely that there will be much improvement in prices. The 
annual statistics, which have been published this week, show that an almost 
unparalleled business has been done in pig iron during the past year. 
Prices finished yesterday at 49s. cash, onl 49s. 2d. one month for sellers, 
with buyers offering 1d. per ton less. 

All descriptions of coal have been in great demand during the past week, 
and the shipments at Glasgow have been considerably above the average. 
Prices remain very firm. 

To such of red friends as read my ‘“ Notes,” let me express most 
cordially my wishes for ‘“‘ A Happy New Year.” 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LivEeRpPooL, Dec. 30. 
Sulphate of Ammonia.—The month closes very quietly at recent quota- 
tions—£19 5s. to £19 7s. 6d. f.o.b. Hull. It is reported that a better inquiry 
will set in after the new year, and the course of prices will shape itself 
accordingly, Locally very little is doing ; nominal value being about £19. 





Unpver the title of the British Gas-Engine and Engineering Company. 
Limited, a company was registered on the 8th ult., to acquire of Mr. 5 
Atkinson certain patents for improvements in gas-engines. The capital of 
the concern is to be £60,000, in 2000 shares of £30 each. The purchase 
consideration is £1300 in cash; but, in addition, the vendor will be entitled 
2 5 deferred shares for every 15 ordinary shares issued from time to 
ime. 

An illustration of the absolute necessity for secondary batteries or accu- 
mulators in electric lighting installations was, says the Engineer, afforded 
last week when the Edison machines and engines, by which a considerable 
district round the Edison Company’s establishment on the Holborn 
Viaduct is lighted, were by some means rendered hors de combat, and the 
whole of the consumers had for some time to resort to gas. This is not 
the only instance of the kind, and experience with machinery of almost 
any sort shows that although engines may be successfully made to run for 
a considerable number of days, or even for weeks, without stopping, it is 
not often that a combination of high-speed engines, boilers, and high-speed 
machines can be calculated upon to run for, and at any prescribed time 
without the necessity for an occasional stoppage. Electric accumulators 
are thus of the utmost importance on an electric lighting installation, in 
order that the machines may be stopped for a few minutes without affect- 
ing the light, and also in order that incandescent lamps may receive & 
uniform current, and not that variable current which breaks so many. 








ConcerninG the present position of gas and water shares as compared 
with this time last year, Money (in a retrospect of 1882) says: ‘‘ With the 
dissipation of all apprehension that the electric light, in its present form— 
and, we should add, in its present hands—can seriously compete with gas 
as an illuminant, and with demonstration of the improvements that may 
be effected in the distribution and display of the latter, and also of its 
varied application (in which the year has been fruitful), gas shares have 
been steady throughout it, and show a marked improvement in quotations. 
Water companies [Metropolitan], on the other hand, have not fared so 
well; although their prospects have improved month by month—the most 
recent published accounts showing that the arrangement rejected by the 
Government would to-day be unfair to the Companies. The fall in values 
of from 5 to 10 per cent. is therefore unaccountable, except on the supposi- 
tion that prices in January were run up above their proper level, in the 
hope that Paliament would move in the matter—a hope which was doomed 
to disappointment.” 

REDUCTION IN THE Price or Gas.—The Directors of the Hexham Gas 
Company have reduced the price of gas from 3s. 9d. to 3s. 4d. per 1000 
cubic feet; the reduction to take effect as from Sept. 1 last. 

Tue WATER SuppLy aND DratnaGe or Hetston.—Mr. W. Dennis, C.E., 
of Westminster, recently laid before the Helston Board of Guardians rough 
plans and estimates for carrying out water supply and drainage works at 
Porthleven. The estimated cost of the water-works was £1200, and of the 
drainage system £2200; making a total of £3400. The estimate was 
accepted, and Mr. Dennis was instructed to prepare complete plans of the 
proposed works, and submit them to the Board. 

Surrocation By Coat Gas.—Last Tuesday morning a youth, named 
William Edwards, aged 17, was discovered to have been suffocated by gas 
at the residence of his employer, Mr. Haynes, a grocer, at Wednesbury. 
Deceased retired to bed shortly after eleven o’clock on Christmas night, 
and upon his bedroom door being opened on the following morning the 
room was discovered to be full of gas, and deceased was found dead in bed. 
Itis supposed that, before getting into bed, deceased must have turned the 
gas off, and then turned the tap on again, and thus allowed the gas to 
escape. 

Tue MAINs FoR THE VyRNwy WaTER ScHemME.—The work of laying the 
large mairs over Delamere Forest, in connection with the Vyrnwy water 
supply scheme of the Liverpool Corporation, is being actively pushed 
forward by the contractors. A trench about 6 feet deep is in course of 
excavation, and in this iron pipes 4 feet in diameter, and weighing about 
8 tons each, are laid by an immense crane, specially constructed for the 
purpose. bean are then soldered, made air-tight, and the trench filled 
up. Quicksands being apprehended, test shafts to ascertain the nature of 
the earth are being sunk at intervals in the line of piping. 

Norwich WaTEeR-Works Company.—The half-yearly general meeting of 
this Company was held on the 20th ult.—Mr. H. S. Patteson in the chair. 
The report of the Directors stated that after payment of working expenses, 
debenture interest, and dividend on the preference shares, and including 
the balance from the previous half year, there was sufficient to pay a 
dividend on the ordinary shares at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, 
deducting income-tax, and leaving the sum of £2522 6s. 8d. to be carried 
forward. The new filter-bed at Heigham had not been completed, but it 
was being satisfactorily proceeded with, and the Directors hoped that 
it would be in readiness for the supply of water to the city by next summer. 
The Company’s works were, the report stated, maintained in good and 
efficient repair. The report was adopted, and a dividend at the rate 
recommended was declared. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY AND Town Gasiticut Company.—An extraor- 
dirary general meeting of this Company was held on the 20th ult.—the 
Rev. Dr. Phelps in the chair—for the purpose of authorizing the creation 
and issue of 628 new ordinary £10 shares of the Company, under the pro- 
visions of their Act of 1867. The Chairman, in moving that the above 
additional capital should be raised, remarked that it was required for 
enlarging the works, which were being extended under the advice of their 
Engineer (Mr. T. Hawksley), and which, when completed, would enable 
the Company to go on for some years with but a few trifling additions to 
the plant. The Secretary, in answer to a shareholder, remarked that this 
was the last issue of capital under the Company’s original Act, by which 
they were authorized to raise £50,000. In future, any new capital required 
would be created under the Act of 1881, and the shares sold by auction. 
The motion was carried unanimously. 

FatTaL ACCIDENT AT THE PLymoutH Gas-Works.—An alarming accident 
occurred last Friday morning at the works of the Plymouth and Stonehouse 
Gas Company, whereby a man, named John Woodfin, was killed, and two 
others, named Kerslake and Stephens, were injured. At half-past six 
o’clock the three men were attending to the furnaces in a building near one 
of the retort-houses, in connection with which is a chimney 90 feet high, 
when the whole of one side of the heavy coping by which the chimney is 
surmounted gave way, and, falling through the slate roof of the building 
in which the men were at work, buried them beneath a mass of débris. 
The men were speedily extricated, but were all insensible, and Woodfin 
succumbed to his injuries before medical assistance arrived. Kerslake was 
only slightly hurt ; whilst Stevens sustained concussion of the brain and 
injury to the left shoulder. The chimney, which was built about seven 
years since, is constructed wholly of brick. An inquiry into the circum- 
stances attending the death of Woodfin was held on Saturday evening, 
when the jury returned a verdict that the accident was due to prolonged 
rains and storms. 

Brazine Banp Saws sy Gas.—Mr. T. Fletcher, of Warrington, writes 
as follows on this subject :—‘ If gas is once used to braze a band saw, its 
use is continued as a matter of convenience, and after a short time break- 
ages gradually increase in number. As these do not occur exactly at the 
joint, no blame is attached to the use of gas, and the cause of continual 
failures is rarely if ever discovered. It is well known that a gas flame not 
only scales steel deeply, but also destroys its nature by burning out the 
carbon ; and this oceurs specially at the edge of the flame. Band saws 
brazed by gas almost invariably break again at a point some little distance 
from the previous fracture, at a spot where the outer edge of the flame has 
damaged the metal. A large proporticn of the users seem to be completely 
puzzled as to the method of repairing easily. The only really satisfactory 
way is to make a thick heavy pair of tongs bright red hot, and clamp the 
joint with them. The heat melts the spelter instantly, and makes a good 
joint without scaling or damaging the steel. For a joint which has to 
stand constant heavy strains and bending, it is better to use an alloy of 
equal parts of silver and copper coin, melted together and rolled out thin. 
This alloy never burns, cannot be overheated, and makes first-rate joints 
which will stand hammering and bending to almost any extent.” 

THe DRAINAGE OF WEDNESBURY.—An adjourned meeting of the Wed- 
nesbury Local Board was held on the 20th ult., for the purpose of 
deciding on some definite action to be taken in reference to carrying out a 
drainage scheme for the district. The Clerk said he had received a letter 
from the Clerk to the Darlaston Local Board, stating that his Board 
thought it desirable to confer with the Tipton authorities upon their 
course of action, in the hope that they might be prevailed upon to concur 
with the respective Boards concerned in a joint drainage scheme. He 
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sen purchase of the works of the Wellington Water.Week 1 g fo e | with the Bill in the ensuing session. erman Minton seconded the 
se > saeeage the tananne samme Na tay yom —_ motion, and it was passed. Mr. Boulton then moved the yy one of 
ie of Commissioners agreed to purchase at this figure. They also yew oF eg Booed. with” ~~ Leo abe “Sr cal ye es i a me 
bout spend a further sum of £13,000 in the enlargement of the work d th ad i om Sonne —" ate lit ae 
"> orks an 6 | and it was also agreed to. 
illed 4 
GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS & ENGINES 
ag of Can be made on thei inci : ie AP le 
1g © on their Patent principle to pass the Gas without any Oscillation or Variation in Pressure. 
nses, 
ding : YN 
ay a : THE GRAND MEDAL H Gw NE & CO. 
> Sag s Saleen diesen ave made the largest and 
rried oO at the NNA most perfect Gas-Exuaus?- 
put it EXHIBITION, TWO ME- 1nG Macurneky in the world, 
beneng DALS at the PHILADEL- and have completed Ex- 
: rat PHIA EXHIBITION, and hausters to the extent of 
rate TWO MEDALS at the ee ee 
; . per hour, of all sizes from 
aor: PARIS EXHIBITION, 2000 to 210,000 cubic feet per 
tine have been AWARDED to hour. ons 
ation — ¥ . 
. GWYNNE&Co.,forGASEX- The Judges’ report on the 
above HAUSTERS, ENGINES, Compixgp Exuauster and 
Feed & PUMPS; also 27 OTHER 3 SteamM-ENGINE exhibited at 
be MEDALS AWARDED at =a the Philadelphia Exhibition 
ms to all the GREAT INTERNA- =.= is— Reliable, compact Ma- 
+ this : x Ae == - >), chine, well adapted for the 
which TIONAL EXHIBITIONS. ‘ Y purpose iteniad ° : 1 
uired : LZ Tp od; of exce 
mg = See, lent workmanship.” 
cident GWYNNE & CO.’S PATENT COMBINED EXHAUSTER AND ENGINE. 
house _ GWYNNE & CO. do not pretend to enter into a struggle with other makers in respect to cheapness. They have never sought to make price the 
d two chief consideration, but to produce machinery of the very highest quality, and most approved designand workmanship. The result is that in every 
st six instance their work is giving the fullest satisfaction. Numerous testimonials and references can be given to Companies using their Machinery for years 
ar one past, : 
high, Regulators, Bye-Passes, Stop-Valves, Gas-Valves, Station Governors, and Gas Machinery of all Sizes. 
ney is ; . 
as PLEASE ADDRESS IN FULL G@ NE & CO., Hydraulic and Gas Engineers. 


odin ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


ea Gwynne & Co.'s New Catalogue of Gas-Exhausting and other Machinery may be obtained on application at the above Address. 


=| @, WALLER & CO’S NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER, 




















a INVENTED SPECIALLY TO REDUCE OSCILLATION, FRICTION, 
longed AND POWER. 

sla TO WORK BY BELT OR WITH 
saw, its 

x ENGINE COMBINED. 
ntinual (aliens ee RT RPh: ite 
te SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 
\d saws 1. It will deliver one-third more per revolution than the Beale Exhauster. 
mee 2. It has not any Segments or Rings to cause friction. 
ipletely 8. The Cylinder being a circle, and the blades radial from the centre, it can 
a be driven safely at a higher speed. 
a good 4, No heavy Fly-wheel needed, and one-third less power required. 
a pe 5. Existing Exhausters altered to pass from 30 to 50 per cent. more with 
ut thin. INLET. out disturbing driving-gear, connections, &c. 
e joints am ee iaeniniataniaiitaaiaeataoaiaeield 
Wed, Makers of BEALE’S and other EXHAUSTERS, and all Gas Machinery, 
ng out 8 Descriptive Circular of New Patent Gas Exhauster can be had on application. 

Board = NT 
3 Board PHCENIX ENGINEERING WORKS: 

ur 

= HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, 8.B. 


(SEE ALSO ADVERTISEMENT, p. 5.) 
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ENTIRELY REVISED, 1882. 
WANTED, Readers of a Pamphlet pre- 


pared for Gas Companies to distribute toGas Con- 
sumers—‘ Cooking & Heating by Gas ;” on Burners, &c. 
Copies, by post, Threepence, direct ‘from the Author, 
Maenvus Ourgn, Assoc. M.1.C.E., Gas-Works, SypmnHam. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


HE Gas Purification and Chemical 
Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
only representatives for the Sale of Oxide are Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them include the sole right to raise 
material from the estates of the Marquis of Donegal, 
G. Harvey, Esq., the Rev. Mr. Nixon, Sir Charles Knox 
Gore, the Marquis of Sligo, Mrs. Niddri, W. M. Kirk, 
Esq., ‘and Captain Beamish. These properties extend over 
an area of more than 350,000 acres, the royalties being 
held fora long term of years. They employ their own 
overseers and labourers, and there are no intermediate 
profits between them and the consumer. 
Address 161 to 163, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E. Cc. 
Jonn Wm. O’NzIt1, 
Managing Director. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON begs to call 
attention tothe above announcement, and requests 
that all communications intended for him’ be addressed 
to the Head Office. 


A GENTLEMAN, with several years’ 
experience in a Gas Company's Office, is open to 
an engagement. Passed City Guilds’ Examination. 
Good Linguist. Satisfactory reasons for leaving last 
situation. Aged 84,married. No objection to go abroad. 
— moderate. 

Address No. 890, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fixer 81 Srreet, E.C. 


WANTED, , by an energetic young Man, 
a situation as GAS-FITTER, METER IN- 
SPECTOR, &c. 

Apply, by letter, to No. 900, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Court, FLEET STREET, E. 


WANTED, “by a Geamiawn, having a 
first-class connection amongst Engineers and 
Managers of Gas-Works,a COMMISSION for the Sale of 
Cast-Iron Gas-Mains. 
Apply Box, D. 28, General Post Office, Lrxps. 




















TO DRY GAS-METER MAKERS. 
ANTED, a steady Man, who tho- 
roughly understands and can make every part 
of the Dry Meter, except the tin work (in every respect 
the same as that made by the late Thomas Glover). 
Constant employment. Wages £3 10s. per week. Business 
established twelve years. 

Apply, by letter only in the first instance, to 65 and 67, 

Lothian Road, CAMBERWELL NEw Roap, 8S. 


ANTED, immediately, for Stafford- 
shire, an intelligent GAS MANAGER, tho- 
roughly acquainted with the Construction of Retorts, 
&e., and with the working of same. Carbonizing 
capacity of Works about 30,000 tons per annum. 
Address, stating age, experience, references, and 
salary required, No. 901, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Court, FLEET Street, E.C. 











MANCHESTER CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 
ANTED, an Assistant Chemist, for the 


Rochdale Road Works, at the salary, to com- 
mence with, of £100 per annum. His full time will be 
occupied in the Daily Analysis of Gas-making Materials, 
Gas, and Bye-Products. 

Applications, stating the age and experience of the 
Candidate, and accompanied by copies of testimonials, 
must be forwarded to the Gas Office, not later than 
Noon on Monday, the 8th prox., addressed to the Chair- 
man of the Gas Committee, and endorsed “ Assistant 
Chemist’s Application.” 

By order, 
Jos. ey danees Clerk. 

Town Hall, Manchester, Dec. 29, 1 


F OR SALE, a Telescopic rer 35 ft. 

by 20 ft., and a Single DITTO, 35 ft. by 20 ft., both 
suspended and in good condition. Only worked seven 
or eight years; and moved to make room for extensions. 
Can be moved and re-erected. Also Six 8-in. Gas 
Valves. 

For prices and full particulars apply to AsHmMoREZ AND 
Wuite, Hope Iron Works, Srockrox- -ON- -TEES. 














XIDE of IRON for Gas Purification of 


a thoroughly approved and proved quality: 
delivered in first-class condition and ready for imme- 
diate use to any Gas-Works in the United Kingdom and 
Continent. 

New and second-hand Gas Plant, Bars, Plates, Angles. 
Sheets, and every description of Manufactured Iron and 
general Gas-Works requisites. 

Purchaser of Spent Oxide. 

Address Samust Haxywarp, 79}, Gracechurch Street, 
Lonpow, E.C, 





TIPTON Gé GAS. \S- WORKS. 


COAL CONTRACTS, 
HE Gas Committee of the Tipton Local 


Board of Health are prepared to receive TEN- 
DERS for the supply of 5000 tons of GAS COAL to be 
delivered to the Gas- Works Sidings (London and North- 
Western Railway). 

Further particulars may be obtained at the Gas- 
Works on application to Mr. V. Hughes, the Manager. 

Sealed tenders to be sent to me, the undersigned, on 
or before Friday, the 12th of January next, endorsed 
“Tender for Gas Coal.” 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
Gro, M.. Warrn@, Secretary. 
Public Offices, Owen Street, Tipton, 
Dec, 26, 1882, 





TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. . 
THE Directors of the Douglas Gaslight 


Company are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the purchase of the surplus TAR and AMMONIACAL 
LIQUOR produced at their Works, for One year, from 
the Ist of January, 1883. 

Payments to be made in cash, monthly. 

The Contractor will be required to sign an agreement 
and give security for the faithful performance of the 
contract. 

Further particulars can be obtained on application to 
the Secretary, at the Company’s Offices, to whom 
sealed tenders are to be sent. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. By order, 

JOHN QuINNEY, Secretary. 








Gaslight = ome Douglas, Isle of Man, 
Cc. 28, 1882. 
——— CLAY. RETORTS. 

SUGG and CO., late ALBERT 
« KELLER, Guent.—The removal of the import 
duties on Earthenware permitting the entry of Clay 
Retorts into England, Messrs. Sugg, of Ghent, beg to 
draw the attention of the Gas Companies of London 
and other cities to the very superior quality of the 
RETORTS manufactured by them. They can be made 
of any size, in one piece, and of any form. The price 
will be in proportion to the weight, and very moderate 
in comparison to their value. 
Communications addressed to J. Suaa & Co., GHENT, 
will receive immediate attention 


Lately published, 8vo., cloth, 383 pages, with 
88 illustrations drawn to scale, £ 1s. 
TREATISE on the DISTILLATION 
OF COAL TAR AND AMMONIACAL LIQUOR, 
AND THE SEPARATION FROM THEM OF 
VALUABLE PRODUCTS. By Grorce LuncgE, Ph.D., 
F.C.S., Professor of Technical Chemistry in the F ederal 
Polytechnic School, Zurich; Author of “ A Theoretical 
and Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of Sulphuric 
Acid and Alkali.” 3 vols., £4 16s. 
Loxpon: JoHn VAN Voonst, 1, PATERNOsTER Row. 








LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 
SECOND ISSUE, 1881-82. 


Now ready, price 15s.,in limp cloth, 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE ACCOUNTS 


OF THE 


METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES: 


LAMBETH, 

New Rivsr, 

SouTHwARK & VAUXHALL, 

West MIDDLESEX, 
Showing the 

CAPITAL, INCOME, EXPENDITURE, 
ROFITS, anp DIVIDENDS rer 1000 GALLONS cr 
WATER SUPPLIED. 

({ Dee. 81, 1881. 


1 March 81, 1882. 


CHELSEA, 

East Lonpon, 
GRAND JUNCTION, 
KENT, 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED 


Together with the 
Quantity of Water Supplied, the Estimated Daily 
Quantity Supplied for Domestic and other Furpo32s 
the Quantity Supplied per Head of 
Population, &c., &c. 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 


ALFRED LASS, 
Fellow of the Institute of Chartered Accountants. 


LONDON: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bout Court, Fieet Street, F.C, 





“SPECIAL” SILICA BRICKS, 
For CONTINUOUS or INTERMITTENT Heat. 
SILICA CEMENT FOR SETTING, PATCHING, &c. 





EDWARD BROOKE & SONS, 


OUGHTIBRIDGE, NEAR SHEFFIELD. 





F. & 


BROAD 





C. OSLER, 


45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, 


STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


EsTABLISHED 1807. 


MANUFACTURERS OF GRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS, AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


MODERATOR LAMPS. 





R. DEMPSTER & SONS, 


GAS 


\GAL 
ily a oer Ag ind ° 


Ma anufactur ova Gas 4 


ELLAND, 


RS— 
up Residual 


of Pte rei 


mo Pt 
—PATENT— 


SULPHATE PLANTS. 


YORKSHIRE. 





THE YORK ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 


VWOoR Fz. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
WROUGHT AND CAST IRONWORK AND WHEELS FOR RAILWAY WAGGONS 
AND CARRIAGES, BRIDGES, ROOFS, RAILWAY CHAIRS, TURNTABLES, TANKS, 
CRANES, SWITCHES AND GROSSINGS, SPIKES AND BOLTS, 
GASHOLDERS, AND ALL KINDS OF GAS APPARATUS, 
FORGINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, &c. 





SOLE MAKERS for YORKSHIRE & DURHAM of the “ BUCKETT” CALORIC ENGINE. 





LONDON AGENT: 


H. STEWART, ‘Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W. 


——, 


2 


LY. 


rs 
IES: 


XHALL, 
: 


tants. 


ET, B.C, 
a 


¥ 


&c. 


WwW. 


JERS, 


ES. 


sAMPS. 
ae 


f) 
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D., 


30NS 
TANKS, 
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JOHN HALL AND CO., STOURBRIDGE, 


Manufacturers of FIRE- BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, 





| 
| 
| 





AND —_ DESCRIPTION OF FIRE-CLAY GOODS. 


r 
RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED FOR SHIPMENT. | 
A STOCK OF DIFFERENT SHAPES ON HAND. | 


GEORGE ORME & CO., 
ATLAS METER-WORKS, OLDHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS., 
STATION METERS, GOVERNORS, 


PRESSURE AND EXHAUST REGISTERS, 
LAMP-METERS IN CAST-IRON BOXES, 


AND 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GAS APPARATUS 








>. 





fm 
, 


J. T. B. PORTER & CO., 


GAS ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS, 
IRONFOUNDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
GOW'TS BRIDGE WORKS, 


LINCOLN. 
LONDON OFFICES: 1, WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, S.W. 


ESTIMATES FOR GAS-WORKS OF ANY SIZE. 
REFERENCES TO 500 WORKS ALREADY ERECTED. 


N.B.—All Communications to be addressed to the FIRM ONLY. 














TO GAS COMPANIES. 


GEORGE McKAIG, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
_GAS-PURIFYING WOOD SIEVES, 
153, CLEVELAND STREET, 
DONCASTER. 





It requires but one trial to prove the mend Make, 


Strength, and Durability of these Sieves 


PRICE'S PATENT COKE & COAL BARROW 


effecting a great saving 
of time, labour, and ex- 
pense. 

For particulars, price, 
&c., apply to Mr. E 
Price, Inventor and 
Patentee, Gas-Works, 
Hampton Wick, Mup- 
DLESEX. 











Pri ces are Rec duced. — 





LYvonw’s 
PATENT AUTOMATIC DISTRICT 


AND 


CONSUMERS’ GAS GOVERNOR. 


(No. 1472, of 1882.) 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
GOVERNMENT OFFICES, LARGE 
$ BUILDINGS, BARRACKS, RAILWAY 
ft STATIONS, PLACES OF WORSHIP, 


i] 


DWELLING-HOUSES. 
‘SNVITd LNATIS V SAONGOUd 
LHOIT AUFTAT S'IOULNOD 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHMENTS, AND 
“ALSVM SINFATd ATIVOALOTAIT 


= 
fa 


strated Description in JOURNAL for 
Oct. 3, 1882, p. 604.) 

“We think proprietors of works, as well as small 
consumers, would benefit largely by the adoption of 
Governors such as we have described.”—Extract from 
a Report on an Exhaustive Test before a Committee 
and the Editorial Staff of the Mechanical World, Oct. 7. 
1882. 

“The ripe experience of Wm. Lyon, Sheffield, has 
perfected that very useful appliance, a reliable Gas 
Governor.”—See Metal, Nov. 4, 1882. 





Order through any respectable Firm connected with 
the Make and Distribution of Gas; or direct 
from the Licensed Makers, 


JOHN BENT & SON, 
Meter Makers, 
BELL BURN ROAD, BIRMINGHAM 


ULPHUR COMPOUNDS IN GAS. A 

full Report of the Evidence given before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on the Bills of 
The Gaslight and Coke Company and the Crystal 
Palace District Gas Company in the Session of 1877. 
Cloth 8vo. gilt lettered. Price 5s. by post,5s. 8d. 
Water Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, Lonpon, E.C, 








BRYAN DONKIN & C°. 


SOLE LICENSEES 


Sor 


J. DEALE’S NEW P 








This new description embodies important improvements. 
250,000 cubic feet per hour capacity. 


ATENT AG 
GAS EXHAUSTER. Ll. 





\CBSBONKIN-& Ce 





Made in 


various sizes up to 


Two of these Exhausters, with a Steam-Engine, can now be seen running at the Crystal Palace 


Gas and Electric Light Exhibition, with other exhibits of ours. 


(West Corridor.) 





SOUTHWARK PARK ROAD, BERMONDSEY, LONDON. 


(MAKERS ALSO OF IMPROVED GAS VALVES, &c.) 
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WADDELL & MAIN, 


GAS-STOVEH MANUFACTURERS, 
GLAS Gow . 


MANCHESTER SMOKE ABATEMENT EXHIBITION. 


Another “ First Award.” 
We have received official intimation that our Stoves have obtained Highest Award—“ Silver Medal ”— 
at above Exhibition, where all the latest improvements were exhibited. 


GLASGOW GAS APPARATUS EXHIBITION. 
We obtained at above Exhibition “HIGHEST AWARD” MEDAL and TWO CERTIFICATES, 


OUR NAME BEING AT HEAD OF “LIST OF AWARDS.” 
Extract from Jurors’ Report upon Gas Cookers. 








Pounds Total Order of Order of Percentage of Gas lost, Degrees Increase 
of Time Time Cooking Merit, as in Column A, but in Oven per 
Meat. taken. finished. Column H, 7 Hours’ Cooking. Minute. 
1A WADDELL & maen 6 .lh20im. 1 . 4 . #101 . 270 
Is ©. WHOM... ° [ . 3 Ff . : A : ° 11°2 . 20°50 
lo J. WRIGHT & CO... ; 2 Mee. ; 21-0 . 11°66 


TWO MEDALS, INTERNATIONAL SMOKE ABATEMENT EXHIBITION, LONDON. 
NORTH BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


IMPORTANT TEST WITH GAS COOKING-STOVES. 
Exrract FroM LECTURE DELIVERED BRBFORE ABovs Association By Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., F.1.C., Lecturer on 
CueEmistry, EptnsurcH University, AND CoNsULTING ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, EDINBURGH. 


‘The best Cooking-Stove is one which an ordinary domestic can least fail to keep in order, and where the gas-jets are least 
likely to go wrong and lead to the imperfect combustion of the gas. A good Gas Cooking-Stove should be easily heated, easily regulated, 
and easily worked. Ali of these conditions were practically obtained in the three Stoves under special trial; but I am bound to say 
that they are more thoroughly obtained in WADDELL & MAIN’S Stoves than in the others.” 


“Tus WHOLESOMENESS oF THE Meat Cookep in the Gas-Stoves must be regarded as BEYOND DOUBT.’ 
See Report of above Lecture, in Pamphlet Form, which we will be glad to forward free to any address, on application. 


STRODE « CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


IMPROVED VENTILATING SUN-BURNER, 


WITH SELF-ACTING VALVE FOR PREVENTING DOWN-DRAUGHT. 











SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


M‘KENZIE’S PATENT PORTABLE 


PIPE-SCREWING MACHINE 


With which a man can cut a Screw on a 4-inch Wrought-Iron Pipe as quickly as it can be 
done by a Lathe with Steam Power. 





, Packed complete in Box, 18 in. by 20in. by 20in. Price for 14 in. to 4 in. inclusive, £16. 








May be seen in operation at the WORKS: 


*, OSNABURGH STREET, REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W. 


consume cas exeweer, IMPROVED RETORT SETTINGS, 


5, NORFOLK STREET, MANCHESTER. GIVING UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. 


S. PONTIFEX & CO, | J. & H. ROBUS, 
GAS AND WATER ENGINEERS, BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS, LOWER SYDENHAM, LONDON, S.E, 


92, COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C., | ieee MAIN LAYING, a 
Supply and Erect Street Lamp Columns, together with | BUILDINGS, & TANKS. 


Head Irons and Lanterns, as well as all the other fittings 
connected therewith. References, Particulars, and Estimates for the Erection and Completion of the above work on application. 7 


8. P. & mag oe contract with Gas, Railway, a other 
Companies, Local Boards, and Vestries, for the main- 
enance and repair of Lamps and Fittings. | ESTABLISHED 1836. 


7 LIVESEY FIRE. CLAY WORKS, near BLACKBURN. 


ORLANDO BROTHERS, LIMITED, ., 


SILICA FRE BRICK 00 | PATE NT_FIRE-GLAY GAS RETORTS. 


OUGHTIBRIDGE, 
NEAR SHEFFIELD, 


Manufacturers of THE ORIGINAL SILICA OR DINAS | 
FIRE-BRICKS. Specially adapted for Gas-Retort | 
Furnaces and for Siemens’s Gas Furnaces. 




















Shipments promptly executed to London, Liverpool, | 


Hull, Grimsby, &c. Tiles for Segment Retort Ovens and every description of Fire-Clay Goods. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE GAS & ELECTRIC EXHIBITION, 

; i1isSs2]-S. 

NEW SYSTEM OF LIGHTING 
LARGE INTERIOR SPACES. 











WILLIAM SUGGS PATENT SUSPENSION LAMP, 


THE — TAdJ.” 











(Registered.) 
~— See also our 
numerous 
See the Exhibits 
at the 
South Nave, Stand in 
the 
near South Nave. 
the Stand Aphaioatig 
Lamps, 
containing Sun 
Burners, 
our Ventilating 
Lights, 
numerous ) Photo- 
_ WL GeOR, meters, 
Exhibits. 1X Gee & Cale 
Stoves, 
‘ &c. &c. 





YIELDS A LIGHT OF 600 CANDLES, 
And costs for Gas ONLY 7d. PER HOUR. 


These Lamps are provided with SUGG’S PATENT SELF-ACTING STEATITE GOVERNORS, so that the quantity of Gas 
arranged to be consumed cannot be exceeded at any time. 


THE LIGHT IS BRILLIANT, WHITE, AND OF GREAT DIFFUSIVE POWER. 





The JOURNAL OF GAS LIGHTING for Dec. 19, 1882, says:— 
“ All Messrs. Sugg and Co.’s lanterns are beautiful in design, most of them being on Indian models, and surpassing in grace and appropriateness 
anything of the kind previously seen. There can be no disputing the claim of Messrs. Sugg and Co, to having originated these styles of decorative 
lanterns, for their productions were sent in and hung in their places some weeks before any of the other makers were ready.” 





Estimates for Supplying and Fixing these New Lamps will be forwarded on application to 


WILLIAM SUGG & CO., LTD» 


VINCENT WORKS, WESTMINSTER; 1 & 2, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS; CRYSTAL PALACE; and PARIS. 
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GEORGE’S PATENT 
GAS CALORIGEN, 


FOR 
WARMING AND VENTILATING BEDROOMS 
AND SMALL CONSERVATORIES. 








Tur peculiarity of construction in this Gas-Stove, 
which diffuses heat principally by convection, 
consists of an outlet so arranged with regard to 
the inlet (both being external ‘to the apartment) 
that only so much air passes either way as is 
required to support and carry off the products 
of combustion. 

The heat generated by combustion warms a 
thin coil of sheet iron in the interior of the Stove, 
the coil being in communication at one end with 
the external atmosphere, and at the other with 
the apartment; thus a stream of fresh air, which 
is warmed on its passage, is drawn into and 
equally diffused throughout the apartment. 

When an ordinary chimney flue is available, 
the cylinder E (shown in the above drawing) is 
not wanted, the two pipes F being taken direct 
into the brick flue, which, having a greater 
capacity than the cylinder, allows the up and 
down current to work perfectly without any 
division. 

The only Gas-Stove in which the producé of 
combustion is entirely excluded. The Stove in- 
troduces a strong current of warmed (not burnt) 
resh air, and is recommended by the Medical 
J rofession. See testimonials. 





PRICE . £3 3s, 





MANUFACTURERS: 


J.F.FARWIG & CO., 
36, QUEEN ST., CANNON STREET, E.C. 


DOVENBY CANNEL 


THE 


DOVENBY COLLIERY COMPANY, 


COCKERMOUTH, CUMBERLAND, 


Supply direct from the Colliery at Dovenby, 
any Railway Station, or for Export, 











THEIR VALUABLE 


CANNEL & SUPERIOR GAS COALS 


FIRE CLAY, 


And beg to call the attention of Gas and Coke 
Companies, and Fire and Ornamental Brick 
Manufacturers, to the excellence of the produce 
of the seams they are now working, as proved by 
some years of practical use, and as shown by 
analyses made by Dr, Wallace, F.R.S.E., which- 
with prices, can be had on application. 


THE DOVENBY CANNEL, 
Which is the only rich Cannel hitherto 
found in the Cumberland Coal Field, yields 
10,765 cubic feet of Gas or 40°48- 
CANDLE power, being equal in illumis 
nating power to that obtained from the 
celebrated BOGHEAD CANNEL. The 
GAS and COKING COAL gives 10,360 
cubic fect of Gas of 15°57- candle —" and of 
Coke 123 cwt. per ton of coal, containing slightly 
over 90 per cent. of carbonaceous and combust- 
ible matter, with only } per cent. of sulphur, 
and ash under 10 per cent. The Vire-Clay 
contains §5 per cent. of silica and 1} per cent. 
of titanic acid, is remarkably fine grained, burns 
almost white, and perfectly free from specks, is 
well adapted for the manufacture of Vire-Bricks 
and Furnace-Blocks, and is of the highest quality 
for Building Bricks and Ornamenta! Ware. 


MOBBERLEY & PERRY, 


FIRE-CLAY AND BRICK WORKS, 


STOURBRIDGE. 





Ph Ae of FIRE. ear GAS-RETORTS, Lumps, Tiles, Best Fire-Bricks, and every requisite for 
Gas-Works. Large Stock of all Sizes of Retorts on hand. 
London Depot and Stores; PHCENIX WHARF, 70, 71, 72, & 73, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK. 
AGENTS AND MAKERS OF GREEN’S (OF MITCHAM) PATENT COKE BARROWS. 





THE 


: EDINBURGH ” SHADOWLESS SUNLIGHT 


Is the most Effective and Economical Pendant for 
the Lighting of Shops, Offices, Schools, 
Halls, de. 
Diameter of Ring 18 in. 22 in. 26 in. 
No. of Lights ; 3 4 6 
Prices as shown . 24s. 6d. 30s. 87s. 6d. 44s. 
Extra, with Centre Husk and Cup and Ball Joint, 2s. each, 
Supplied with Silvered Glass Reflectors. Opal Reflectors may 
be had at same prices. 
Trade Discount and Prices of intermediate sizes on application. 


JAMES MILNE & SON, Milton House, EDINBURGH. 
MILNE, SONS, & MACFIE, 2, King Edward Street, 
Newgate Street, LONDON, E.C. 

GAS ENGINEERS AND BRASSFOUNDERS, 


Manufacturers of Station Meters, Governors, Consumers 
Meters, Gas Lustres, Chandeliers, Brackets, Hall Lamps, 
and every description of Gas Fittmgs and Gas Apparatus, 


30 in. 
8 




















J. & J. BRADDOCK, 
GLOBE METER-WORKS, OLDHAM. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WET AND DRY CONSUMERS’ GAS-METERS, 


OF THE HIGHEST EXCELLENCE ONLY; 


ROUND STATION METERS, 
ON CAST-IRON STANDS; 
SQUARE STATION METERS, 
WITH PLANED JOINTS 
Messrs. Brappock beg to submit to Gas Engineers their 


PATENT GOMPENSATING GAS GOVERNOR, 


Which is designed to give an uniform Pressure at the Outlet to the Main 
at all draughts up to the full quantities which the Governors are made to control, such 
Outlet Pressure being less than the Initial Pressure. 


The uniformity of pressure is 
obtained by introducing a com- 
pensating chamber into the Bell 
or Holder of the Governor, which 
compensator is of the same area 
as the valve, both of which are 
operated on by the initial pressure, 
thereby placing the valve in equili- 
brium, no matter what the initial 
pressure may be. ‘The action on 
the Bell is by the Gas passing 
along a pipe from the outlet, and 
the pressure is regulated by weights 
with the Bell as 








in connection 
require d. 
From the sectional elevation 
attached hereto, it will be seen that 
only the Gas sequeed to operate 
the Bell comes in contact with tl 
water of the tank, which water wi! 
remain comparatively sweet and 
free from odour. That in case ol 
accident to the Bell, no more Ga: 
can escape than would pass up th 
pipe the valve-rod and 
Bell supply-pipe. 
These Governors 
and sent out of various sizes for 
from 2 to 30-inch Mains, and give 
most satisfactory results. 
They can be made with Float in the Bell, or cownterpoise 
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THE LONDON GAS S COMPANIE S. 

Tue article upon the past and present of the London Gas 
Companies, by Mr. R. H. Patterson, which appeared in our 
last week's issue, is a satisfactory corroboration of the 
opinions relative to the financial and business condition of 
gas supply expressed in our editorial review of the past year’s 

history. Mr. Patterson gives a very fair epitome of events 
which must never be allowed to pass out of remembrance if 
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a clear understanding of the present organization of gas 
supply in London—and, indeed, in Great Britain—is to be 
maintained. It is impossible, however, to compress the true 
history of the eventful period from 1866 to 1876 into a few 
sentences ; and it would not by any means be an easy task to 
make a readable narrative of what was attermpted, not only 
by public authorities, but by the thirteen Companies them- 
selves, with a view to settle the differences between all the 
parties interested in the great problem of Metropolitan Gas 
Supply. It has since been abundantly proved that the 
Metropolitan Gas Companies at this crisis were not only 
contending for their own existence, but for the rights of gas 
proprietors all over the Kingdom; for the settlement then 
prepared has applied throughout the nation. The facts of 
this settlement are briefly expressed by saying that gas con- 
sumers were admitted into partnership with the proprietors, 
and these latter were enlarged to include anybody who 
might possess sufficient means and inclination. Yet, although 
there is a natural tendency to remember only accomplished 
facts, and to dismiss failures with something very like con- 
tempt, it is only by taking due account of failures and blun- 
ders that the reasons for, and the importance of success can 
be appreciated. Even if we are to believe to the fullest 
extent that in the conflict of social or business arrangements 
it is always the fittest that survives, we shall never be able to 
grasp the significance of the process without devoting some 
thought to the ideas which did not survive. 

The question of amalgamation touched upon by Mr. 
Patterson is one of those which at the present time leads 
to considerations not only of the extent to which this opera- 
tion has been carried, but also of the dead stand that has 
been made in unexpected places. It has never been argued, 
by the most devoted admirers of consolidation in this respect, 
that amalgamation—especially in such an enormous district 
as the Metropolis—-must necessarily and always be an unmixed 
blessing for gas proprietors and consumers. On the contrary, 
there are aspects (particularly from the point of view of an 
undiplomatic engineer) in which the benefits of independent 
administration appear very conspicuously. London is so vast, 
and the circumstances attending the origin and continued 
existence of all the thirteen Companies were so diverse, that 
in many instances amalgamation has appeared eminently 
undesirable, while in others it has been a method of deliver- 
ance from actual or possible embarrassment. Hence neither 
amalgamation nor independence has ever been regarded as 
a@ panacea under all conditions ; but both have been tried 
experimentally—first the latter, through a long period of 
years, and latterly the alternative policy. The result is such 
as we all know. No sooner was union sanctioned than it 
was consummated in many examples. For some years the 
rumours and actualities of amalgamation occupied the atten- 
tion of the gas interest in London. The old Chartered Com- 
pany began it, and was the most distinguished in this new 
work ; but the same operation was carried out in the East by 
the Commercial Company, and in the South by the South 
Metropolitan Company. At last there came a pause, when 
it was seen that the cases wherein amalgamation was a boon 
had been disposed of, and all that remained represented 
instances wherein further unification was deemed undesirable, 
or was attended with obstacles requiring to be reduced by 
time. 

It is not easy to comprehend why the London Gaslight 
Company should present difficulties in the way of absorption 
which prove insurmountable to the able diplomatist men- 
tioned in such admiring language by Mr. Patterson. Why 
should amalgamation be disadvantageous in the case of the sole 
surviving undertaking of all those concerns which were at one 
time similarly organized, but have now merged their separate 
existences to the common advantage? How is it that Mr. J. O. 
Phillips, after years of careful preparation and scarcely less of 
active negotiation, cannot make headway here? It is hardly 
credible that a simple question of dividing an area of supply 
to the satisfaction of the Board of Trade can be the real and 
only hindrance to a settlement which, upon broad grounds, 
has received common approbation. We share Mr. Patterson's 
admiration of the boldness and astuteness possessed by 
Mr. Phillips, and repeatedly shown by his past exploits in 
this line. Is it all over, and must we believe that the 
renowned Secretary is checkmated at last ? 

Before many weeks have elapsed, the half-yearly general 
meeting of The Gaslight and Coke Company will have afforded 
an opportunity for the settlement of this uncertainty. It 
must be known then whether the progress of Metropolitan 
amalgamation has for the present reached its limit ; although 











it is quite possible that little more than this information will 
be vouchsafed. We have said that valuable and indeed 
necessary knowledge is afforded by failures. It is not at all 
likely, however, that this doctrine will be accepted by the 


Chartered Company to the extent of giving a full account of 


the last breakdown of their diplomacy, if such a disaster 
must be recorded. We trust that a different story will have 
to be told, and that a beneficent movement will not be 
arrested for reasons which, if they are either legal or personal, 
must be essentially insignificant. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

From all parts of the country intelligence comes to the 
purport that the Board of Trade will not have to grant 
nearly so many Provisional Orders under the Electric Light- 
ing Act as at one time appeared to be demanded. The local 
authorities of Leicester, Rochdale, and many other important 
towns, together with nearly all the London Vestries, have 
decided to sacrifice the preliminary expenses incurred by 
them with a view to obtaining lighting powers under the 
Act, and to abandon these proceedings, at least for the 
coming session. Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration to the effect 
that powers would not be granted to corporations unless it 
was intended to make immediate use of them, has had the 
effect of frightening most of this class of applicants, whose 
principal motive in taking action was to preserve their streets 
from speculative intruders. The Rochdale Town Council, 
like many other local authorities, had endeavoured to obtain 
some precise information that might serve as a basis of 
action, or at least of argument. With this object they 
obtained a report from Sir Charles Bright and Mr. Muirhead 
upon the proposed establishment of an electric lighting 
undertaking in the centre of the town. This report has been 
published, and amply testifies to the skill and care bestowed 
upon the question by the eminent authorities already named. 
According to them, the establishment referred to could 
provide incandescent lighting at a cost to the producer of 
exactly 16s. 63d. per lamp per 1500 hours per annum. The 
lamps would, of course, be equal to 20-candle power. The 
report obligingly compares this outlay with the cost of gas, 
which is assumed to be, at 8s. per thousand cubic feet, just 
£1 17s. 6d. for the same number of hours of lighting by « 
burner consuming 5 cubic feet per hour, and liberally allowed 
to afford the light of 12 candles. It was but a poor com- 
pliment to the eminent electricians who had made themselves 
responsible for these statements, that the Corporation, upon 
receiving this report, immediately and unanimously passed a 
resolution not to proceed with their application for a Pro- 
visional Order under the Act. Did they mean to imply any 
distrust of the figures that had been so carefully worked out 
to the last farthing? Impossible to say. We do not know 
what they thought, but at least there is no possibility of 
mistaking what they did. 

It appears that the electric lighting question in Birming- 
ham has been narrowed down to one issue, and this now lies 
between a local venture (known as the Crompton-Winfield 
Company) and the Board of Trade. This organization had 
its origin in the proceedings relative to the experimental 
lighting, by means of incandescent lamps, of the Birmingham 
Town Hall. The Company have formulated their ideas in 
the shape of a draft Order, which has been transmitted to 
the Corporation, and has also been explained and commented 
on in a local newspaper. The matter of most general inte- 
rest in this proposal is the scale of prices, and the basis upon 
which rates for electrical services are to be levied. The 
undertakers wish to reserve power to elect whether they will 
charge consumers by quantity or time. They have found it 
necessary to define a unit of ‘‘ electrical energy,” which is the 
energy contained in a current of 1000 ampéres flowing under 
an electro-motive force of 1 volt during one hour. Although 
it is admittedly difficult to state an equivalent of this quan- 
tity in terms intelligible to the popular mind, it is said that 
this unit is the energy required to feed 20 incandescent lamps 
of about 15-candle power. The Order contemplates a charge, 
per quarter of a year, of £3 10s. for any quantity up to 100 
units; ‘‘and for each unit over 100 units, 8d. per unit.” 
According to this scale, it is computed that the Company’s 
maximum charge will be equivalent to gas at 6s. 8d. per 
thousand cubic feet. In case consumers are charged by the 
number of hours, the price is to be levied on the supposition 
that the consumer uses the maximum current specified by 
him during all the hours of supply. Thus, although it may 
be interesting to attempt a comparison between the charge 
for electricity and that for gas measured by meter, it is 
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evident that the parallel is rendered incomplete and mislead- 
ing by the absence of a meter for the electrical supply. The 
Company’s charge, if they ever commence business, will 
probably resolve itself into a fixed sum per lamp per quarter, 
with a stated minimum. If, in addition to this, the consumers 
are expected to find their own lamps (which cost 5s. each, 
aud require renewal at least three times a year), the Corpora- 
tion need not tremble for the future of their gas supply in view 
of the competition of the Crompton- Winfield Company. 

The American correspondent of The Times has recently 
given a hopeful account of Mr. Edison's proceedings in New 
York; and it is significant of the comparatively feeble interest 
taken by the investing public in such matters, that a commu- 
nication which at one time would have convulsed stock 
markets everywhere is now practically unnoticed. The great 
inventor is, of course, doing wonders; but that is his usual 
occupation, and is therefore not news. One of his children— 
the Edison Isolated Company, a concern which is devoted to 
lighting mills and warehouses by installations contained on 
the premises—has recently declared a dividend of 10 per 
cent.; to which special attention is drawn as being the first 
profit earned by any company for lighting, pure and simple, 
without help from the sale of plant or concessions. We are 
told, moreover, that Mr. Edison’s knowledge of the conditions 
of the electric light question in England is complete. To his 
mind the price of gas here is the one factor in the problem 
which requires solution. The writer goes on to remark that 
‘ it is this problem to which he has applied himself with so 
‘* much success.” There is evidently some mistake in these 
two sentences, but we cannot undertake to point it out. 

The Electric Lighting Committee of the Hull Corporation, 
who have employed Messrs. Siemens Bros. to light a portion 
of the town under the provisions of their Special Act, are not 
much better pleased with the result than are the authorities 
of Chesterfield and Cleethorpes with the Brush system. As 
will be seen by the report in another column, a special meet- 
ing of the Hull Committee was recently convened for the 
purpose of drawing the immediate and serious attention of 
the contractors to their ‘‘ non-compliance with the terms of 
‘their electric lighting contract ;” and, having done this, 
they adjourned further consideration of the matter for 21 
days. At Cleethorpes—the scene of the latest attempt at 
public lighting by a Brush Company—the Local Board are 
much incensed with the failure of the experiment. The 
incandescent lights have been condemned on all sides, and 
the contractors have promised to replace them with are lamps. 
Here, however, as at Chesterfield, the authorities, having begun 
to experience the ways of electricians, have been by no means 
eager to sign the contract handing over their district to the 
latter for a definite time. We have not heard from Chesterfield 
very lately, and are therefore in doubt whether the Hammond 
Company have yet redeemed their reputation. The elec- 
tricians, however, have a firm friend in the Town Clerk of 
this place, for we observe that this gentleman is always will- 
ing to oblige inquirers with a good character of the contrac- 
tors. He informed the Town Clerk of Stranraer, for instance, 
that the majority of the Chesterfield Corporation were satis- 
fied with the Hammond Company’s work, ‘‘ on the ground of 
‘* efficiency andeconomy.” As this statement does not agree 
with the published opinions of Alderman Gee on the same 
subject, we should like to be informed whether at the time 
this letter was written the contract in question had actually 
been accepted by the majority of the Corporation. 

It is suggested in the Solicitors’ Journal, that local authori- 
ties who have decided not to avail themselves of the Electric 
Lighting Act may nevertheless have power to contract with 
any person for the supply of electric light in their streets, 
under the well-known provision of the Public Health Act, 
1875, section 161. This is manifestly true, and the new law 
does not restrict any power possessed by local authorities 
under previous general legislation. But our legal contem- 
porary appears to forget that it is for an undertaking for 
private lighting that the sanction of the Board of Trade is 
required. There is no Order necessary for public lighting, or 
even for private lighting by a company of adventurers willing 
to take the same risks as an unauthorized Gas Company. 

Notwithstanding the support afforded by several local 
celebrities, the Dublin Electric Light Company—one of the 
Brush swarm—has come to grief at last. The concern has 
had a brief but troubled existence, having started with a 
nominal capital of £150,000, of which £16,280 has been 
actually called up. An attempt is now to be made to sell the 
plant and goodwill as a going cencern; but the result of 
this proceeding is not difficult to foresee. A professional 
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liquidator has been appointed, with a committee of five 
shareholders to superintend the winding-up proceedings. 
This is but the beginning of the wreckers’ season in the 
electrical speculation. 
FALLACIES RESPECTING GAS RESIDUALS. 
Tur discussion of My. P. L. Simmonds’s interesting paper on 
the utilization of waste, at the Society of Arts—a portion of 
which was reproduced in the last number of the Journat— 
was the occasion of the repetition of a fallacy which threatens 
to become troublesome. The value of the bye-products of 
gas manufacture had been spoken of by the lecturer, who 
had courteously, but rather unfortunately, quoted the illusory 
statements of Dr. Siemens on this subject. It is not to be 
supposed that any one so conversant with the matter in 
question as the lecturer is known to be, would calmly and 
soberly endorse the imaginative and paradoxical statements 
of the President of the Society, although, of course, it would 
never do to contradict him in his own domain. Still, Mr. 
Simmonds did not deal with this subject as satisfactorily as 
he might have done, and yet without falling foul of Dr. 
Siemens. Thus, a gentleman who frequently speaks at the 
Society's ordinary meetings, although he does not, as a rule, 
contribute much to the general stock of information, re- 
marked that he thought it hard on London gas consumers 
to be charged so highly for gas, if, as stated in the paper, 
the bye-products paid for the whole cost of the coal. Now, 
we do not blame the originator of this observation, which 
was perfectly natural under the circumstances; but it was 
incumbent upon the lecturer to set the matter right. He 
did nothing of the kind; and therefore the audience present 
at the lecture, and at Dr. Siemens’s installation, were allowed 
to go away with the conviction, if they believed what they 
had heard, that gas consumers are very hardly dealt with, 
if not actually defrauded. Lecturers and public speakers 
ought, for the sake of their own reputations, to be mindful 
that in nothing they say to an uninformed audience should 
there be statements requiring to be taken with a very large 
allowance of salt. Dr. Siemens is too fond of the marvellous 
and sensational to observe this salutary rule; and it is to 
be feared that in this respect he exemplifies a large section 
of public speakers on industrial topics. How often shall we 
be compelled to repeat that the lion's share of the profit of 
working up the bye-products of gas making belongs, and 
rightly, to the manufacturing chemists and traders who 
purchase them in the raw state for this purpose; that the 
cost of coal is but one factor of many in the expenditure of 
gas producers ; and that gas consumers always reap the full 
advantage of all other profits accruing to the carbonization 
of coal for their service? Truly, gas proprietors have to 
contend without ceasing, not merely against the puerile 
suspicions of the ignorant and unthinking, but also against 
errors originated and promulgated by presumably well- 
informed individuals, whose reputation, and possession of 
the public ear, might be expected to make them doubly 
careful of their facts and theories. 
THE PRICE OF GAS AT SCARBOROUGH. 

From time to time we have had occasion to notice the 
brewing of an agitation for the reduction of the price of gas 
at Scarborough. At length the popular feeling has found 
expression at a town’s meeting, whereat it was decided, to 
the satisfaction of all concerned, that the price paid for gas 
in the district is excessive, and ought to be reduced. The 
Chairman of the Company met the people on this occasion 
with words imbued with the spirit of conciliation ; and there 
1s every prospect of a reduction being granted from the end 
of the financial year. The meeting was very orderly, and 
the proceedings characterized by good humour ; as, indeed, 
has been the case during the preliminary newspaper cam- 
paign. The price of gas is a matter upon which differences 
of opinion frequently arise between gas proprietors and con- 
sumers, who in this respect share the immemorial attributes 
of buyers and sellers generally. It is so far satisfactory that 
in the case of Scarborough both parties have known how to 
meet each other with fair words and sensible argument. We 
sympathize with the Chairman of the Company, however, 
in the observation that the Directors have not been treated 
with due consideration in being indicted before a public 
meeting of their fellow-townsmen, without an opportunity 
having been afforded them of arguing the points in dispute, 
say with a deputation of the Town Council. There had 


se only a newspaper war up to this time ; and it seems to 
lave been too rashly accepted in the town that the Directors 





Stood self-condemned because they did not choose to vindi- 
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cate their position in reply to anonymous attacks. A meeting 
could at least have been held if the errand of a deputation 
had proved abortive. It will come to the same thing, per- 
haps, in the end, whether the deputation follows or should 
have preceded the public meeting. The Directors, as men 
of business, will do all in their power to satisfy their 
customers ; but it is quite conceivable that they would have 
preferred to act a little less evidently under pressure. 
THE STOKE AND FENTON GAS SUPPLY. 

Tue difference between the Stoke-wpon-Trent and Fenton 
local authorities has entered upon a new phase, and, unfor- 
tunately, appears to increase in bitterness with time. It 
seems that after the two parties to the joint undertaking 
which is to be dissolved had agreed upon the terms of a Bill 
for this purpose, to be promoted by the Stoke Corporation, 
the latter took it upon themselves, without consultation with 
their partners, to alter the notice by the insertion of an addi- 
tional clause. When the Clerk to the Fenton Local Board 
saw this addition, which he conceived to be against the inte- 
rests of his district, he struck it out; and in this action he 
was supported by his Board. The subject of the addition 
was the allotment of the old works to Fenton, which the 
Clerk considered to be an attempt to prejudice the arrange- 
ment for the ultimate division of the undertaking by arbitra- 
tion. If this account of the transaction is correct, there has 
undoubtedly been a piece of sharp practice by the Stoke 
people, which does not augur well for the future of the nego- 
tiations. At any rate, the incident resulted in the abandon- 
ment by Stoke of the proceedings in regard to the joint Bill. 
Consequently, the Fenton Board—rather than [let matters 
remain in their present condition—have determined to go on 
with the affair by lodging an independent Bill. They will, 
of course, be dependent for success, in the first place, upon a 
suspension of the Standing Orders, for which they should 
be able to make out a very good plea. Next they may have 
to face the determined opposition of their partners ; but it is 
to be hoped, for the sake of the ratepayers, that no such waste 
of public money will be incurred. 


Water and Sanitary Affairs, 


Reports are in circulation, some of them couched in very 
grave and imposing terms, to the effect that the Government 
have resolved to leave the Metropolitan Water Question to be 
dealt with by the new municipality. Of course they have. 
We considered this a settled matter long ago; sufficient 
warrant for such a conclusion being afforded by the state- 
ments of Sir William Harcourt last year, if not at a remoter 
date. But while confident as to the obligation which is 
thus to be laid on the new municipal authority, we 
are by no means clear as to the period when that 
vonderful body is likely to make its appearance. 
When Parliament settles down to business, and ap- 
proaches in real earnest the problem of Metropolitan local 
government, it will be interesting to observe the kind of 
effect which will follow. Airy eloquence will avail nothing, 
when the vast and complicated machinery which appertains 
to the local affairs of the Metropolis has to be dealt with. 
We apprehend that the Government are shrewdly aware of 
the difficulty, and will upset the present order of things as 
little as they can possibly help. There isa tone of moderation 
in the recent speeches of Sir Charles Dilke which indicates 
not only a sense of responsibility, but an appreciation of the 
difficulties which beset any radical change in the local organi- 
zation of the Metropolis. The Bill for the reform of the 
Government of London is expected to be brought forward 
by the Home Secretary; but Sir Charles Dilke trusts the 
Government will ‘“ be able to utilize his own humble services 
‘‘in assisting Sir William Harcourt in the preparation and 
‘‘ presentation of that measure.” Sir Charles, being himself a 
Vestryman, knows something of the local affairs of the Metro- 
polis, and may be expected to render important service in 
toning down the wild conceptions in which the Home Secre- 
tary may be disposed toindulge. But, after all, he must be a 
sanguine man who will reckon with any degree of certainty 
on seeing the local government of London remodelled in the 
ensuing session of Parliament. A Bill for the purpose may 
be brought in; but the fate which awaits it is extremely 
doubtful. We should say, on the whole, that London is by 
no means badly governed at the present time, though it is 
easy to point out defects. There need be an extension of 
boundaries, and it would be well if there were some further 
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consolidation of authorities. The most striking anomaly is 
the co-existence of two great ruling powers like the Cor- 
poration and the Metropolitan Board, and we apprehend it is 
in seeking to get rid of this duality that the heaviest demand 
will be made on the genius of the Home Secretary, aided as 
he may be by the new President of the Local Government 
Board. 

The occasional craze about water supply by meter has been 
presenting itself within the last few days, in the shape of a 
letter or two addressed to The Times. Happily there is a 
little common sense getting abroad on this subject, and the 
fallacy of the ‘‘ water measure" cry has been well exposed 
by correspondents writing in reply. A well-known authority 
who writes from Clapham, under the signature ‘“ H. de la H.,” 
contests the idea that water is a mere commodity like 
gas, which everybody is free to use or not, just as he likes. 
Water, he contends, ‘is a sanitary necessity, like drainage, 
‘and it is to the interest of all that all should be abun- 
‘‘dantly supplied.” If water for domestic purposes were 
charged by measure, its use would be checked among the 
poor, and serious sanitary evils would ensue. Another corre- 
spondent suggests that the Water Companies might confer a 
great benefit on small householders by placing iron posts on 
the mains, and letting out keys for drawing the water. The 
London Water Companies practically adopted this plan long 
ago in many of the poorer localities, only instead of letting 
out keys they take payment from the landlords, and leave 
the tenants to draw ad libitum. Another old cry revived, in 
which Dr. Norman Kerr has taken tie lead, consists in the 
suggestion that the Police and the Fire Brigade should have 
the means of turning on the water in the event of fire. The 
proposal fails to be universally applicable, as it would often 
happen that neither Police nor Fire Brigade would “ know 
‘‘how.”’ The true remedy is in the hands of the local authori- 
ties, as we have often explained, and consists either in the 
extension of the constant supply coupled with the use of 
hydrants, or in providing lodgings for the turncocks at the 
fire-engine stations. 

In August last we referred to the excellent ‘ Analysis of 
“the Accounts of the Metropolitan Water Companies” 
prepared by Mr. Alfred Lass, Fellow of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants. On that occasion the analysis was 
for the year 1880. The second issue has just been pub- 
lished, comprehending the year 1881. Mr. Lass is thus 
performing, in respect to the London Water Companies, a 
task similar to that which has been ably accomplished for some 
years past by Mr. John Field for the Gas Companies. The 
tables provided by Mr. Lass are very clear and complete, 
and will greatly assist those who have occasion to deal with 
the statistics of the London Water Supply. Especial interest 
attaches to the data which show the progress of the Water 
Companies ; the leading facts and the minute details being 
alike ready to hand in this publication. In 1880 the average 
daily supply of water for all purposes was 142,180,412 


gallons. In 1881 the average was 149,200,153 gallons. 
The total capital employed at the former date was 


£12,690,217, and at the latter £12,908,685; being 58-60d. 
per thousand gallons in 1880, and 57-034d. in 1881. Thus 
the water supply increased more rapidly than the capital 
account. The net water-rates, after allowing for empty 
houses and bad debts, rose from £1,440,874 to £1,508,541 ; 
but the amount per thousand gallons supplied showed only 
a very minute advance. Rates and taxes rose from £90,115 
to £110,710. The net profit grew from £759,488 to 
£802,409; but although the dividends paid rose from 
£771,460 to £802,291, there was a slight fractional decrease 
in the rate of dividend per thousand gallons. The value of 
Mr. Lass’s book is enhanced by the fact that, in addition to 
the skilful employment of data already published, it includes 
information specially obtained. Altogether it is a highly 
useful and interesting record. As in the first issue, several 
pages are devoted to the ‘ Rates of Supply ”’—a subject which 
may be supposed to commend itself to the attention of con- 
sumers, who may satisfy themselves in many cases that they 
are charged rather less than the law would warrant. 

A new mode of testing the presence of living germs in 
water is being propounded by Dr. Angus Smith, and forms 
the subject of a paper recently read by him before the 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. Gelatine, 
according to certain rules, is to be mixed with the water to be 
examined, and a transparent mass is thus formed, in the 
nature of jelly. Under these circumstances the centres of 
organic life develop into visible spheres, containing bacteria. 
This method has been devised by Dr. Koch, of Berlin ; but 





Dr. Smith has gone on to add sugar to the gelatine, by which 
means a great amount of gas is developed. This is likewise 
retained in the transparent mass, taking the form of bubbles. 
The water when thus treated may be photographed, so as to 
afford a permanent record of the gas bubbles and the germ 
spheres. In certain specimens of Manchester water the 
spheres were extremely numerous, and on these occasions the 
water was complained of by the public as impure ; thereby 
proving the practical accuracy of the test. No examination of 
chalk water has yet been made on this plan. The subject is 
being pursued experimentally, under Dr. Koch, by Dr. Roza- 
hegyi, and Dr. Smith believes that ‘“ chemists must prepare 
‘‘ for a new condition of things.” He states that at present 
this mode of examining water seems to him to be “ far more 
“ijmportant than the chemical,” being ‘‘ more decided and 
‘‘ telling.” But still he considers that the chemical method 
cannot be properly neglected. 

The members of the Lower Thames Valley Main Sewerage 
Board are hopeful that the substitution of Sir Charles Dilke 
for Mr. Dodson, as the President of the Local Government 
Board, may help them out of their long-standing difficulty 
with respect to the drainage of their district. In October 
last they received a letter from Mr. Dodson's department, 
enclosing a communication from the West Kent Board, 
setting forth the conditions upon which that Board were 
prepared to receive the sewage of the Lower Thames Valley. 
The conditions were thirteen in number, and the price 
demanded was higher than on any previous occasion. In fact, 
the West Kent Board have a Sibylline habit of raising their 
price each time they resume negotiations. In July, 1878, a 
Committee of the West Kent Board were prepared to recom- 
mend that a payment cf £90,000 should cover everything. 
Subsequently the amount was raised to £100,000, and a 
further liability for the cost of removing the detritus from 
the settling-tanks at the outlet to the Thames. In June, 
1881, the West Kent Board decided that they would not 
receive the sewage of any but a constituent authority—an 
arrangement which would have the effect of making the 
Thames Valley Board share all the liabilities of the West 
Kent Board. Now at last comes the proposal with the thir- 
teen conditions, demanding, among other things, a payment 
of £140,000, and a yearly contribution of a penny in the 
pound. In addition, the Thames Valley Board would be at the 
cost of taking the sewage down to the head of the West Kent 
system at Beckenham, estimated at £130,000. After all, if 
there should be any failure to observe the multifarious and 
critical conditions, the West Kent Board claim the power to 
put an end to the whole agreement, thereby shuting out the 
Thames Valley sewage from their system. The Thames 
Valley Board very properly say that provision may be fairly 
made against the abuse of the power which the agreement 
would confer upon them, if any such be conceivable ; ‘ but 
‘* the penalty of closing the outfall cannot be placed in the 
‘* hands of any authority whatever.” So the extraordinary 
proposals of the West Kent Board meet with the fate they 
deserve. The Thames Valley Board have applied for an 
extension of time with regard to their functions, and a Local 
Government Board inquiry on the subject begins to-day. 


Convictions FOR STEALING WatTerR.—At the Batley Borough Police 
Court yesterday week, George Maine, a plumber, was summoned by Mr. 
C. Eastwood, the Gas and Water Manager to the Batley Corporation, for 
unlawfully taking water from a pipe in his house, he not being a person 
supplied with the town’s water. It appeared that on the 26th of September 
the defendant’s tap was locked up in consequence of his not having paid 
his water-rent; and on the house being visited on the 30th of November 
it was found that a hole had been made in the supply-pipe and a wooden 
plug put in. On the plug being removed the water came out. The de- 
fendant said he had been away from home for eight weeks, and his wife 
stated that the pipe had burst. The Bench did not believe this statement, 
and imposed a fine of 10s. and costs. John Connor, a mill hand, for a 
similar offence, but of a more flagrant character, was fined 20s. and costs, 
or one month’s imprisonment. 

WatsaLt Corporation Gas Suppty.—A meeting of the Walsall Town 
Council was held on Monday last week, when the following transfers of 
balances on the gas-works account were ordered to be made:—(l) £278 
from the gas-works revenue account to a fresh account to be called 
“The Annuity (Birmingham Corporation) Sinking Fund,” being the 
amount of 14 year’s instalment of the annuity to the 13th of January next, 
required by the Local Act of 1876 to be set apart to provide a sum for 
redeeming, at the end of 60 years, the annuity of £1300 now payable to 
the Corporation of Birmingham; (2) the sum of £1530 from the gas- 
works revenue account to the gas-works capital account, being 1-60th of 
the amount of the gas-works loans outstanding on the 20th of July, and 
the amount required by the Local Act of 1876 to be applied in repayment 
of mortgage loans, and which represents part of the loans recently repaid 
out of the gas-works capital account; (3) the sum of £240 from the 
gas-works revenue accouut to an account to be called “‘ The Gas-Works 
Loans Sinking Fund,” being one-half of the annual instalment to be set 
apart and accumulated at compound interest, at 34 per cent., to repay the 
outstanding loans in 60 years; and (4) £3000 from the gas-works revenue 
account to an account to be called “The Gas-Works Reserve Fund.” 
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€ssans, Commentaries, and Aebielws. 


THE EXHIBITION OF ELECTRIC AND GAS APPARATUS 
AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Tuirp NorTIcE. 


Tur incessant hammering and running to and fro of workmen in 
the South Nave are bearing their natural fruit in a gradual im- 
provement of the appearance of the Gas Section of the Exhibition, 
although some old established firms, experienced in these arrange- 
ments, are still unaccountably late in making their entry. As to 
the electricians, we are tired of speculating on the reasons that 
are keeping them back. Although a week has elapsed since our 
previous visit to the Palace, the progress of electric lighting in the 
interval is represented by the addition of one arc lamp hung at 
the southern side of the Centre Transept, just in front of Herr 
A. Péssenbacher’s charming German Renaissance house, which it 
effectually spoils. This exquisite example of joiners’ work in hard 
wood—a perfect little gem of its kind—is not rightly placed in the 
full glare of light just at the boundary line between gas and elec- 
tricity. It should rather be approached by a dim corridor, as it 
would be in the old schloss from which it pretends to have been 
bodily taken; and then, in the rich half-light of wax candles or a 
student’s lamp, the harmony of the apartment would be main- 
tained. It is positively cruel to hang a glaring arc lamp in front 
of these deep-toned woods and heavy hangings, thereby showing 
up all the joints, and marking every moulding in hard black 
shadows. It can only be hoped that the experiment was merely 
temporary. 

It appears at present as though appliances for use in connection 
with gas lighting will be the more remarkable objects in this 
Exhibition, to the comparative overshadowing of gas cooking and 
heating apparatus. This would not be an altogether regrettable 
circumstance for once, provided that the latter order of appliances 
are not thrown quite into obscurity. The Committee, for example, 
have done their duty in the matter of public lighting; and when 
their specimen suite of apartments is ready, we have little doubt 
that the advantages of gas for interior lighting will be equally well 
demonstrated by their efforts. At the same time, and more especially 
as there is some risk that the other uses of gas will otherwise lack 
authoritative recommendation, it is very much to be desired that 
the suggestion already made in these columns with regard to the 
arrangement of a kitchen, showing all the adaptations of gas for 
cooking and other domestic purposes, may not be overlooked. 
Most decidedly the opportunity for exhibiting a gas kitchener in 
operation should not be lost; and, while treating of this subject, 
we may remark on the importance, under these circumstances, of 
ensuring that all working apparatus should be shown and explained 
by courteous and skilful attendants. It is admittedly difficult to 
define the mean between an obtrusive salesman, on the one hand, 
and a sullen or supercilious attendant on the other. Itis to be feared 
that both these objectionable extremes are to be found in the Palace 
more easily than the class of attendant whom we should like to see. 
The carelessness of exhibitors in this matter of selecting repre- 
sentatives is amazing, seeing that offensive demeanour on the part 
of an individual in charge of a stall will prevent the owner from 
reaping the return due to his enterprise. Exhibitions are ad- 
mittedly costly to manufacturers; but we would say to them 
in this connection—whatever else be spared, see to it that your 
attendants are civil, painstaking, and well instructed in their duty. 
If this point were more narrowly watched there would be fewer 
complaints of the barren results of technical exhibitions. In the 
present supposition, whatever may be done by private exhibitors, 
the Committee must secure representatives beyond reproach. The 
managers of the Stockport Exhibition appear to have been excep- 
tionally fortunate in this respect, for we find them awarding a 
medal to their Demonstrator in the art of gas cookery. This 
unusual recognition of the merits of an individual officer may serve 
to point the moral of all that has just been written. It may not 
be too late to respectfully suggest to the Gas Section Committee 
that they would perhaps do well to communicate with the Stock- 
port authorities respecting the circumstances attending the award 
in question. 

Leaving criticisms and suggestions for the future, we will now, 
however, return to the facts of the present, and recommence our 
notes on the contents of the pavilions in the South Nave. Here 
the visitor is first attracted by the flood of light emanating from the 
important stall belonging to Messrs. W. Sugg and Co., Limited. 
As might have been expected, the special pavilion erected by this 
firm in the centre of the Nave is of great size, and contains a 
wonderful stock of their beautiful and useful productions. An 
overpowering feeling for Indian art seems to have taken possession 
of the firm; for their stall, like their lamps mentioned in an earlier 
article, is Indian in style, and has a very striking and graceful 
Appearance. The goods shown here are worthy of their setting, 
and amply testify to the artistic, scientific, and other resources of 
this world-known firm. We were particularly attracted to the 
exhibits of ventilating lights for interiors, several of which are of 
uncommon merit. There is one ventilating Argand lamp, stated 
to be of 100-candle power, in a well-designed reflector, which is 
Apparently perfect of its kind; the flame, even in the draughty 


Bituation of the stall, being a silent unwavering column of white 


Fight. But in addition to this, for those who, for obvious reasons, 
prefer the open flat-flame class of burners, there are two distinct 
patterns of ventilating sun lights, stated to be of 150-candle power. 








The sun burner is a type of gas-lamp which will probably main- 
tain its position in spite of all rivals. For large halls, and 
even for apartments not hitherto lighted in this way, it has 
undeniable claims to respect. And now that a form of sun light, 
as shown in these examples, is made with large inclined flames 
scientifically grouped, instead of the old-fashioned star arrange- 
ment, one of the principal objections to this style of lighting—its 
extravagance—is likely to be modified. It is evident, however, 
that ceiling lights must always be more expensive, by reason of 
their comparative distance, than others nearer the ground line. 
The advantages and good appearance of the former arrangement 
must therefore be set off against its inherent costliness. All these 
ventilating lights of Messrs. Sugg and Co. are worth careful 
examination. There is also shown an example of the ventilated 
wall bracket as used in the Houses of Parliament, which, after all, 
seems to be the best solution yet achieved of the difficult problem 
of removing the products of combustion of a single wall bracket 
burner, without at the same time sacrificing appearance. We do 
not believe that, in the ordinary way, it is at all necessary to 
separately ventilate wall brackets, because the products of com- 
bustion can be removed with the hot air of the upper part of the 
room in which they are situated. This can be done at one point 
with far less trouble than will be required to dispose of the pro- 
ducts of every burner separately, even by the best known method. 
In the example referred to, the flame burns inside an air-tight 
globe screwed down upon the top of the bracket, and the air 
necessary for combustion is supplied and the waste gases are 
removed through two tubes contained in the body of the bracket, 
and opening into the globe. An exhausting arrangement is, of 
course, required to ventilate the globe, and the whole appliance 
is only suitable for a public building or very large apartment. 
There is at this stand a beautiful display of brasswork in fittings 
for the Christiania and Argand burners of the firm, in most of 
which fitness as well as finish has been studied. Messrs. Sugg and 
Co. are agents for the admirable stoves originated by the Paris Gas 
Company for the consumption of broken coke, and numerous 
examples of these are shown. There are also on view here several 
neat cooking-stoves of original design, the main principle of which 
is the adoption, for all purposes, of ordinary illuminating flames 
from steatite burners, together with an unusual degree of ventila- 
tion. Mr. Sugg’s gas coffee roaster is also exhibited; and a 
so-called ‘‘ nursery heater ’’ of novel construction. In the more 
exclusively technical classes of articles there are on view examples 
of various kinds of pressure-gauges, pressure registers, and 
various appliances used for the photometrical valuation of gas. 
A jet photometer and illuminating power meter are shown in 
action, and there is also one of the latter with a French dial. One 
of the novelties at this stall is a cheap form of the Referees’ pressure- 
gauge for street-lamp services, comprising an ordinary water gauge, 
with a moveable scale capable of adjustment to any position of the 
water-line, and illuminated by a candle from behind a slip of opal 
glass; the whole being enclosed in a strong case. There is also 
shown a test meter for the examination of consumers’ meters in 
situ, which is likely to be of considerable utility. It consists of a 
wet meter registering from 0°1 to 10 cubic feet, fitted with levelling 
glass back and front, standing on levelling screws, and provided with 
a convenient handle on the top, for carrying about. A ventilating 
exhaust-pipe, with powerful draught induced by two small gas- 
burners, is exhibited here, close by a novel departure, for Mr. 
Sugg, consisting of an electrical alarm clock of ingenious design, 
which gives notice of meals, post-times, and similar recurring 
periods. We had nearly omitted to mention a gas-oven specially 
designed for baking Vienna bread—those curly brown prezeln 
which are eaten with salt. But there are many things shown by 
Messrs. Sugg and Co. which cannot be mentioned here. Suffice it 
to say that this firm—who have never been behindhand in regard 
to display upon suitable occasion—have here put forth all their 
energies, with dazzling results. 

Next we come to the large pavilion of Messrs. Henry Groene 
and Sons, who are almost as liberal in gaslight as Messrs. 
Sugg and Co. It would perhaps be unkind to say that there 
is a tendency on the part of all these lighting exhibitors to 
burn too much gas, since plenty of light adds to the bril- 
liancy of the spectacle; and as the gas is paid for by those who 
burn it, they may be supposed to have a right to use as much of it 
as they like. Still, there is not the slightest necessity for half the 
burners that, being so near to the floor line, help to make this end 
of the Nave hot, and confer hardly any positive advantage to 
counteract the drawback. They do not show to advantage, for 
the prevailing breezes of the interior of the building—it seems 
hardly sufficiently expressive to call them draughts—do not permit 
gas flames in ordinary globes to show at their best. To return to 
Messrs. Greene and Son, however, the principal thing to be noted 
in their exhibit is the general application of Brénner’s burners, 
which, as they are careful to announce, have been in use at the 
Palace for a great many years, and are still ‘as good as new.” 
Among the rest is to be noticed a very steadily burning triple- 
flame street lantern; the air supply for the interior being admitted 
only at the top, whence it finds its way to the burners by passing 
downwards over the reflecting plate. There are also at this stand 
a number of specimens of gas cooking-stoves which do not call for 
special remark, save that they appear well made, and have plenty 
of room for plate-warming, &c., between the top of the oven and 
the boiling burners. There are two novelties shown here, an 
incubator with gas-heated boiler, and an ingeniously compounded 
alarm and gas-kettle. The former apparatus is remarkable for 
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having a very large boiler, or rather hot-water cistern connecte¢ 
with a gas-burner, apart from the rest of the arrangement, and 
regulated to keep up a constant heat of not exceeding 150° Iahr. 
It is claimed that this appliance will hatch 90 eggs at a cost for 
gas of about 3d. The other arrangement consists of a 30-hour 
alarm clock connected with a gas boiling burner, kettle, and 
teapot in one case. The operation of the mechanism is as 
follows:—The alarm being set at a certain hour, and a pilot 
light left burning by the boiling ring, a closed syphon 
boiler is filled with water, the open end of the syphon tube 


being turned over a can containing an allowance of tea, or 
other material for a morning beverage. All being adjusted 


overnight, at the regulated time the clockwork opens the 
cock of the boiling burner, and the water boils in about three 
minutes afterwards, and thereupon syphons over into the tea-can. 
This part of the work being done, the ordinary alarm is rung, and, 
supposing that everything has gone right, a sleeper provided with 
one of these appliances is awakened to find his morning cup of tea 
or coffee prepared and poured out for him! ‘The thing is not so 
complicated as it may appear by the description; and it certainly 
works well at Messrs. Greene and Sons’ stall. The firm also show 
a good stock of well-made fittings, and a number of patterns of a 
double-chimney Argand, for which great results are claimed. It 
cannot be said, however, that the latter arrangement is attractive 
in appearance. 

Messrs. W. and B. Cowan, of London and Edinburgh, have a 
stand of meters, governors, and other specialties of their construc- 
tion, remarkable, as usual, for excellent design, sound workmanship, 
and high finish. It is scarcely necessary to speak at length con- 
cerning the wet and dry meters made by this firm; and therefore, 
merely recording that specimens of these in different sizes, in 
crystal and common cases, are shown in sufficient number, we may 
go on to speak of the other exhibits. The most conspicuous object 
is a tall 10 cubic feet test holder, connected to two wet meter drums 
mounted in tanks to show the method of testing. There is also a 
case of pressure-gauges, and numerous samples of this and other 
kinds of brasswork. Mr. Cowan’s automatic pressure changer is also 
in evidence; and together with this is shown a 6-inch balanced 
governor, with water weight, and the counterpoised bell which has 
been found to fulfil the requirement for a means of maintaining a 
constant outlet pressure, notwithstanding variations ofinlet pressure 
and consumption. There is also a neat arrangement of the double 
check governor for gas-engines as introduced by this firm, wherein 
one elliptic case contains all the working parts of the apparatus. 
The small space occupied by these governors is not the least 
recommendation in their favour. There is also a lamp-column 
with meter; and a pair of globe ventilating pendants for interiors, 
which are low-priced and effective. Mention should also be made 
of a motive power meter shown here, with which we were much 
pleased; for there are many situations, such as low-lying fac- 
tories, &c., where a means of obtaining good pressure at any time 
must be invaluable. The attention of gas managers troubled with 
complaints of insufficient supply from consumers so situated may 
be profitably directed to this much-neglected apparatus. Among 
Messrs. Cowan’s miscellaneous exhibits is a simple watchman’s 
tell-tale clock, which records the periodical visits of a watchman 
by punctures on a revolving dise of paper. 


THE CONDITION OF SCOTTISH ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
COMPANIES. 
THE electric lighting companies who fixed upon Scotland as the 
basis of their operations are beginning now to realize that that 
country is not the El Dorado they had anticipated. One company 
is in liquidation; another is in such an impecunious condition that 
it has not been able to pay its creditors; and a third—although, 
thanks to the generosity of a confiding public, possessing ample 
funds at present—is yet occupying a position which is not calculated 
to inspire in the bosoms of its shareholders a hope that dividends 
will be earned and distributed. That such should be the unfortu- 
nate position of the Scottish companies is not to be wondered at; 
but it is certainly matter for amazement that so many people 
should have been induced to entertain an opposite belief. Odious 
though comparisons are said to be, it is difficult to resist the 
temptation to bring within parallel lines the excitement of the 
past year or two and that which occurred in the year 1711, when 
the Earl of Oxford propounded the South Sea scheme. In both 
instances the fancies of people, seized with a desire to become 
suddenly wealthy, were tickled by the rich golden harvests 
predicted by designing speculators; and fortunes were risked in 
order that their owners might be numbered amongst the happy 
auriferous harvest gatherers. Common sense and common pru- 
dence were compelled to “kick the beam;” and it was not until 
ruination stared the shareholders in the face that they realized 
the magnitude of the swindle which had been perpetrated. In the 
earlier days of speculation there clung to the sides of the great 
central South Sea scheme, many others of a parasitical descrip- 
tion, the inaugurators of which had no difficulty in persuading the 
public to advance funds. Looking back upon this painful period, one 
is compelled to regard the speculators as veritable simpletons, 
especially when it is considered that funds were actually pro- 
vided for a company described as a “a company for carrying on 
an undertaking of great advantage, but nobody to know what it 
is.”’ Absurd though this title is, it is by no means difficult to find 
a parallel instance in modern times, as, for example, in the “ Self- 
Generating’ Company, to which attention was recently direct 








ed | due to him would have been a modest £1500. 


in these columns. This and several other companies which miglit 
be named must be placed in the category of parasites; but their 
existence is no more to be condemned than that of the larger 
corporations to which they apparently cling. 

It is not more than six montlis since the Hon. Ashley Ponsonby, 
in his position as Chairman of the Brush Electric Light Company 
of Scotland, Limited, told the shareholders in the concern that 
“he had always regarded Scotland as a field for electric lighting, 
owing to the good water power in all large houses and factories.” 
The question may be pertinently enough asked here—What has the 
Scottish Brush Company done in Scotland to justify the observa- 
tions of the Chairman? The query is not one easy to answer, 
although the negative of it might be found without much difficulty. 
They have not lighted the public streets, except for an extremely 
brief period, and then without affording general satisfaction ; and 
we have yet to learn that they have illuminated public buildings 
and private houses to any extent, if at all. In fact, the sum total 
of the gains of this Company for public lighting in Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen, and Dundee might be safely computed at something 
under £2000. Truly this is Herculean work for a Company possessing 
capital to the extent of £150,000! Farther on we shall advert to 
the manner in which this Company was formed; but meanwhile, 
as we are dealing with the success of electric companies in a field so 
specially adapted to them, according to the Hon. Mr. Ponsonby, we 


would for a moment direct attention to the moribund condition of 


a company having its registered oflice in Glasgow, and rejoicing in 
the title of ‘‘The Universal Electric Company, Limited.’’ It is little 
more than a year ago since it sprang into existence. Its capital 
was £20,000, divided into 4000 shares of £5 each, and the greater 
part of the above sum was subscribed. That it must have been 
doing a considerable amount of work for thankless and payless 
customers is apparent, because before it had completed its first 
year it began to experience difficulties in buffeting with the world. 
Possibly very little would have been heard or known of the 
Company and its operations, had it not been for its inability to 
meet a little bill of £79 5s. which was due to the Glenduffhill Coal 
Company. ‘There were other creditors in a similar predicament, 
including a firm of engineers in Manchester, who supplied some of 
the machinery for electrical purposes; and this firm, having 
obtained decree for the amount due to them, arrested the very 
machinery they had supplied. The Coal Company, not to be done 
out of their rights, presented a petition to the Court of Session to 
have the affairs of the Company wound up by a liquidator, and so 
prevent the Manchester creditors from getting any undue preference. 
The Court granted a winding-up order, and, so far as can be seen 
at present, the ephemeral life of the Universal Electric Company 
has been ‘‘ rounded off.” 

The affairs of the Scottish Brush Electric Light and Power 
Company (which, in connection with certain legal proceedings in 
Scotland, have obtained greater notoriety than, perhaps, the 
Directors relish) will now be briefly referred to. On the merits of 
the question at issue no opinions will be expressed, as the matter 
is still sub judice. It is rather to the historical account of the 
formation of the Company that we would advert. The pursuer of 
the action is James Wyllie Guild, a stockbroker in Glasgow, who says 
he was employed by Mr. W. Plenderlieth Hope to float the present 
Company; and that subsequently the work was taken out of his 
hands and given to Messrs. Panmure Gordon and Co., of London. 
Tn respect of trouble and outlays Mr. Guild now claims £500, and 
in making his claim he gives a fair idea of how companies are 
floated, and the manner in which the subscribed capital is appro- 
priated. We may explain that the Mr. Hope to whom reference is 
made is the same gentleman who took such a lively interest in thi 
electric lighting of Princes Strect, Edinburgh, more than a year 
ago. He it was who entered into negotiations with the Anglo- 
American Company for the acquisition of the licence to use the 
Brush system in Scotland. In this he was successful, a condition 
being that he should float the Company which is now in existence. 
To prevent competition, this keen man of business started a pre: 
liminary Company, and the work which this Company did in 
Edinburgh gave to intending shareholders in the subsequent and 
larger concern a certain guarantee of genuineness. It was to float: 
ing the second Company, which was to swallow up the first, that 
Mr. Guild was to devote his energies; and his reward was to b 
1 per cent. on the first. issue of capital. He had gone so far witl 
his arrangements, when (for reasons which may be imagined but 
not described) the work was taken out of his hands. Originally 
the registered office of the Company was to be in Scotland; but it 
was thought advisable to remove it to Londoa. Then the amount 
which the new Company was to pay to the first Company for its 
rights and licences was £55,000—£5000 in cash and the balance 
in shares; but, as stated in the record of Mr. Guild’s action, this 
sum was raised to £70,000, of which £20,000 was to be in cash ani 
the balance in shares. Then, again, out of the £20,000, Mr. Hope 
was to get £12,000 and Mr. Panmure Gordon £8000. On what prin 
ciple the allocation of this money proceeded has not been defined: 
but, at the first blush, it does seem strange that Mr. Hope shoull 
secure such a substantial plum. He has been little more that 
a year and a half at the business of electric lighting, and h 
has obtained a reward which would be regarded as a fair com 
petency by many a man of business. Neither is it explained 
on what principle Messrs. Panmure Gordon and Co. obtail 
£8000. Had the original intention been carried out, Mr. Gui 
would have received 1 per cent. on the first issue of capital 
and as this issue was £150,000, the sum which would have bee 
We have search 
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the remarks made by the Chairman of the Company at its first 
meeting for reference to the facts thus brought out by Mr. Guild, 
but, he is silent on the subject. Mr. Dixon, the Managing Director, 
however, in answer to a question, said that the Company had only 
paid £15,000 in cash; and this statement does not coincide with 
the allegations of Mr. Guild. When the action comes up for trial 
more may be ascertained about the position of the Company; and 
it is to be trusted that by that time Mr. Hope may have returned 
to this country from America. 
GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY 
MARKET. 

Tue resumption of business after the termination of the holi- 
days has brought with it a fair amount of activity in our markets, 
especially in Gas. The movements here were all upward, and at 
the end of the week all stocks dealt in closed at increased prices. 
Gaslight “A” gained 3; South Metropolitan “ A,” 2}; do., “ B,” 
Commercial old, do., 43 per cent. Debenture, Imperial Continental, 
and London, 2 each; and Gaslight ‘“jH,” 1. 

Water was quiet, and transactions were very limited. Lambeth 
10 per cent., however, recovered 2, which it had receded the 
previous week; but the same Company’s 7} per cent. was marked 





5 lower. 

We take the opportunity of informing Secretaries and Managers 
of Gas and Water Companies that we shall be glad to receive from 
them, from time to time, copies of their statements of accounts 
and reports, and of all circulars they may issue to their share- 
holders, and also notifications as to approaching general meetings, 
issues of capital, declarations of dividends, changes of price, &c. 


The markets closed at the end of the week as follows :— 
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50,000) ,, “ 6 Do. 6 p. c. Prf. Stk.| 100 . zz 
234,060} 10 |28July| 11 (European, Limited -| 10 | 19—20 510 0 
90,000) 10 | ,, 11 | Do. New. .| 74 18—14 517 4 
177,030) 10 ” | 11 Do. Oe. «. 5 | 84-9 622 
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100,000; ,, | “ 4 | do. B,4p.c.max.| 100 | 79—82 417 7 
665,000) ,, we 10 Do. C,D,£E,10p.c. Pf.) 100 |220—225 4 811 
89,000) ,, ” 5 Do. F, 5 p.c. Prf. | 100 |103—108 412 7 
60,000) ,, ee 74 Do. G,74p.c. do. | 100 |150—160) .. [413 9 
1,390,000) ,, 7 Do. H,7 p.c. max.| 100 136—139 +1|5 0 8 
9: » |29 Dee 4 0. 4p.c. Deb.Stk.| 100 102—104 3 16 11 
2 HO} yy ” 44 Do. 44 p.c. do. 100 |108—111' .. {4 1 1 
2,800,000) ,, |15 Nov.| 12 |Imperial Continental. . .| 100 |198—201'+2/519 5 
397,100) 5 | 12 Oct. | 10 |London +9 - « «| 100 |195—200|4+2/5 0 0 
150,000; 4, | - | 6 Do. 1st Pref. « « | 100 |180—135 t 811 
500,000} 4, | 30 Aug.! 18} ‘South Metropolitan, A Stock! 100 212—216 +236 2 8 
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| | | — 
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Aw article on the “ Financial Predilections of 1882,” in the Economist of 
the 23rd ult., contained the following remarks in reference to the specula- 
dion in electric light companies’ shares which took place during the past 
— :—“ We have not far to seek forthe predilections of 1882. The electric 

ight was admirably suited for the purpose. It was a novelty; the inven- 
tors claimed a good deal more than they could see their way to perform ; 
Qndata public exhibition at the Crystal Palace no expense was spared in 

S accessories to render it attractive. But here, again, no great amount 
Of capital was required. It is true that the authorized capital of these 
@oncerns reached something like £20,000,000; but the applications of the 
Public, all told, have not reached £10,000,000, and, excluding companies 
Rot proceeded with, were probably less than. £8,000,000. But the sums 
Sctually paid up to the present date do not appear to have exceeded 

2,500,000 to £3,000,000, though of course there is still the uncalled liability. 
The form of £1 shares was for the most part forsaken for shares of £5 and 
#l0each. But, with £1 or £2 paid up, they still represented but small 
Smounts of actual capital. In April, May, and June last the rage for these 


Bnudertakings reached the stage at which it was useless to argue with 


8amblers thirsting for premiums; and our remarks were then directed 
Solely towards steering the more scber element clear of the whirlpool. 
Well, like other manias, this has collapsed; and the Egyptian business 
brought it down rather quicker than would otherwise have been the case. 
t the present, even the great parent companies have nearly lost their 
remiums, Anglo-American Brush £10 shares, which opened the year 
Bt 19 and rose to 68, are now but 124, and all the offshoots are at heavy 
Siscounts. Thus, the Scottish Brush, £2 10s. paid, are quoted at 3; the 
Great Western, £2 10s. paid, are 4; the South African Brush, £2 10s. paid, 
re 1; andsoon. Perhaps the best commentary upon this mania is that 
st week the London Gas Companies sold a larger measurement of gas 
han in any previous week on record, and that their market values have 
istinctly risen on the year. It would be a hasty conclusion to arrive at 
from this record that there is little or nothing in the electric light after all. 
ut the ways of the world can never be at once revolutionized, even by the 
Greatest inventions. Changes are always gradual at starting, and pioneer 
mpanies are seldom, if ever, prosperous. ’ : 
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Furnace Linines anp CELLULOSE Gas. 

An extraordinary patent has been taken out by a Mr. Charles G. 
Francklyn, of New York, which relates in comprehensive terms to 
the manufacture of furnace linings, fire-brick, and illuminating gases. 
The invention is divided into nine parts; although the connection 
between the manufacture of furnace linings, in the first part, and 
the production of gas, in the final section, is by no means clear. 
The patent specification sets forth 27 claims, all of which are 
varieties on the ideas expressed in the nine parts of the invention. 
Mr. Francklyn’s furnace lining compositions consist of mixtures 
of silica, alumina, and water, combined and varied with magnesia, 
oxide of iron, sulphate of lime, fluorspar, and similar earthy 
ingredients. As though this were not sufficient variety of com- 
position, ‘‘ vegetable substances from which starch or sugar may be 
extracted” are also called into use, and are made interchangeable 
with the earthy ingredients before mentioned. Mr. Francklyn also 
proposes to protect furnace linings already made by a coat of starch, 
gum, flour paste, or molasses, which, in his opinion, gives a hard 
surface to the bricks or linings, and better enables them to stand 
concussion and the heat of the furnace. Finally, the inventor 
claims protection for the extraction of illuminating gases from 
compounds containing glucose, dextrine, molasses, or curd of milk, 
without giving the slightest account of the process by which he 
prefers to work. Such are the leading points of a patent specifica- 
tion which appears to violate most of the rules supposed to be laid 
down by the Commissioners of Patents, and yet is printed and 
issued by them. 

Sir W. THomson oN THE Rumrorp PHOTOMETER. 


According to some recent observations of Sir W. Thomson upon 
photometric measurements in general, the Carcel lamp standard, 
as used in France, is more reliable than the English standard 
candle only because of the careful method and laborious precau- 
tions taken to ensure its accuracy. In Sir W. Thomson’s opinion, 
if something akin to the precautions applied to the Carcel lamp by 
Regnault and Dumas were applied to the production and use of 
the standard candle, sufficient accuracy for most practical purposes 
could also be obtained with it—probably as good results as are 
already obtained by the use of the Carcel lamp. With regard 
to approximative measurements, Sir W. Thomson considers the 
Rumford shadow photometer the most convenient method for 
general use. He believes that ordinarily healthy eyes are usually 
quite consistent in estimating the depth of shadows, even when 
of different colours, and that, with a reasonable amount of care, 
accuracy within 2 or 3 per cent. might be obtained in photometric 
measurement by this method. The difference in colour of the two 
shadows of the Rumford arrangement is due, of course, to each 
shadow being partially illuminated by the other light. In this 
way Arago had estimated the luminous intensity of the sun as 
being 15,000 times more than that of a candle flame. Sunlight in 
Glasgow has been observed of such brilliancy that the amount of it 
coming through a pinhole in a sheet of paper, only 0°09 centimétre 
in diameter, gave a light equal to 126 candles. By cutting a piece 
of paper of such a size and shape as just eclipsed the candle flame, 
and measuring its area, Sir W. Thomson found that the corre- 
sponding area of the flame was about 2°7 square centimétres, or 
about 420 times the area of the pinhole. From these data he cal- 
culated the luminous intensity of the light from the sun's dise was 
equal to 53,000 candles for equal areas, or more than three times 
Arago’s estimate. 

THE PHOTOMETRY OF THE SUN AND OTHER INTENSE LiGuHrTs. 

In the last issue of the Comptes Rendus appears a “‘ Note” by 
M. Crova on the subject of solar photometry. This physicist has 
already demonstrated that the relative intensities of two lights 
of different colours may be exactly obtained by the photometric 
comparison of a simple radiation conveniently chosen from the 
spectra of the two sources to be compared.* Upon this principle 
MM. Crova and Lagarde have compared simple radiations in the 
spectra of the sun and of the standard Carcel lamp. It was found 
that a solution of perchloride of iron absorbed the more refrangible 
rays of the spectrum; so that, by increasing the depth or concentration 
of this solution, a black screen could be made to spread over the 
spectrum from the violet end, stopping in any desired region. A 
similar effect at the other end of the spectrum was produced by a 
solution of chloride of nickel. Consequently, by suitably mingling 
these solutions, a yellowish green mixture was obtained, which, 
when interposed in the path of the beam of light to be examined, 
only allowed the passage of a narrow luminous band. The colour 
of the sun and of a Carcel lamp, viewed through this medium, 
is exactly the same. The light of the sun being reduced 
to a calculated extent, by filtration through roughened glass, was 
then compared in a Foucault photometer with the standard Carcel. 
An observation taken at Montpellier at 10 a.m. with a clear sky 
gave a solar intensity of 56,070 Carcels. The corrected intensity of 
sunlight, with a perfectly clear sky, is therefore calculated to be 
equal to about 60,090 Carcels. This figure signifies that the light 
of so many Carcel lamps, or of 570,000 standard candles, concen- 
trated in a point at the centre of a sphere of 1 métre radius, would 
give at this distance a luminous field equal in intensity to that of 
the sun’s disc reflected by a mirror at the earth’s surface. It is 








* See JourNaL, Vol. XXXIX., p. 783. 
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interesting, as affecting Sir W. Thomson’s recent determination of 
the value of sunlight, previously referred to, to observe that M. Crova 
denies the possibility of measuring photometrically two lights of 
different colours. He maintains that under such circumstances 
the retina receives impressions differing so greatly that alternative 
unequal contractions of the pupil are the result, which again cause 
errors of comparison. He says that the intensity of the most 
powerful electric lights may be measured by similar means to those 
adopted in the experiment just described, although the rays suit- 
able for comparison, and consequently the mixing of the two solu- 
tions, will be slightly different. 
SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF ASHES. 

Spontaneous combustion is not unknown in connection with 
made earth containing spent lime from gas purifiers, but the same 
result from furnace cinders is not often observed. It is reported, 
however, that at the New Jersey Iron and Steel Works a large 
extent of made ground, formed mainly of clinkers and ashes, has 
taken fire. About 4000 square métres of ground have become 
affected in this way, and in some places the fire was so intense 
that a bar of iron driven 12 feet deep into the mass was withdrawn 
red hot. The cinders were tipped at the brink of a river course ; 
and it is supposed that the oxidation of sulphur in the deposit must 
have proceeded with great energy, and thereby ignited the remain- 
ing carbon. The fire was extinguished by cutting trenches over 
the affected area, which were kent filled with water, the liquid being 
permitted to soak downwards into the porous subsoil. The occur- 
rence is a sufficient warning against the practice of burying sul- 
phurous ashes in a soil wherein spontaneous heating and subse- 
quent fire may result. 


SuLpHUR ImpPURITIES IN ELEectRIc LAmps. 


Every week new patents are taken out for improvements in 
incandescent electric lamps, mostly intended to secure greater 
durability in the carbon filament or soundness in the vacuum 
glass. Among the latest proposals of this order is that of MM. 
Barrier and De Lavernéde, of Paris, which, if it is necessary, 
shows that existing lamps of the kind must be very defective. 
These inventors use several straight filaments of carbon carried 
in a horizontal position in a glass of suitable shape. Eight or a 
greater number of these threads are inserted in every lamp, one or 
more being in use at a time. The object of this plurality of carbons 
is to overcome one common cause of failure of incandescent lamps 
—breakage of the thread. When mounted, the filaments are 
coated with a composition of equal parts of amorphous phosphorus 
and pure sulphur, united by a small quantity of gam. When the 
carbons are first rendered incandescent, this coating burns, forming 
phosphoric and sulphuric acid, absorbing the oxygen of the enclosed 
air, and producing a compressed atmosphere in which the carbon 
filaments are not further attacked. Thus it is supposed the other 
besetting evil of this class of lamps—combustion of the carbon 
following upon infiltration of air through the invisible cracks pro- 
duced by alternative heating and cooling of the connecting wires 
and glass of the lamp itself—will be overcome. From their com- 
parative quiescence in this matter, the inventors of the plain and 
simple order of incandescent lamps appear to think that periodic 
breakages are, on the whole, preferable to the means to be adopted 
for their prevention. It is at least to be expected that the Board 
of Trade will insist on the introduction of ‘ sulphur clauses ”’ into 
Electric Lighting Orders, if lamps which are in reality explosive 
shells filled with unpleasant vapours are to be generally used. 








In last Wednesday’s issue the City Press says :— It is stated that the 
Government have definitely given up the idea of dealing with the London 
Water Companies, and will leave the matter to be managed by the Muni- 
cipality, when it has been created.” 

Tue Board of Trade have appointed Captain Douglas Galton to inquire 
into and report to them as to an application by The Gaslight and Coke 
Company to lay their mains under certain footpaths without the consent 
of the Vestry of Kensington. 

Gas v. SMOKELESS Fuen as a Foo Preventive.—The Builder, writing 
on this subject, says: “‘ We are happy to welcome the adhesion of so 
reliable an authority as Sir John Hawkshaw in a matter which we have 
repeatedly advocated with more earnestness than visible effect. Sir John 
writes to The Times to urge, after the example set by New York, the use 
of anthracite, or smokeless coal, as the real preventive of black fog. In 
our actual state of science, the only mode of preventing smoke, “at all 
events from domestic fires, is to burn smokeless fuel. Hitherto it has 
proved impossible to consume smoke liberated by the combustion of ordi- 
nary fuel for household purposes. Of smokeless fuels there are two 
descriptions—viz., solid and gaseous; or, in other words, anthracite coal 
and gas. As to the latter, the chief drawback to its use is its cost. A ton 
of coal will yield only from 9000 to 10,000 cubic feet of gas—that is to say, 
333 lbs. of fuel, or less than 15 per cent. of the weight of coal. And 
although the value of the other 1907 lbs. (or, at all events, of a large pro- 
portion of it) is enough to pay for the cost of distillation, we are still in 
face of a price which checks the use of clear, smokeless, and over-ready 
fuel. It may seem almost paradoxical, but our opinion is that it is the use 
of gas for lighting purposes which has been the main obstacle to its 
general utilization as a fuel. For the production of light, the richer the 
gas is in carbon the higher is its illuminating power. On the other hand, 
for heating purposes, the larger the amount of hydrogen the better. All 
our efforts, however, have hitherto been chiefly directed to the improve- 
ment of the luminiferous quality of gas. Whether in the selection or in 
the treatment of coal, this object is continually kept in view. The increase 
of the heating power has been attempted by the Bunsen burner, and some 
other expedients. But we are yet at some distance from the time when 
we may expect to see a double gas-main—one set of pipes being intended 
for the conveyance of luminiferous, and one for that of calorific fuel—laid 
on to our houses. Unless, then, some revolution in this respect takes 
place, we must look forward for some time to come to the production of 
gas as rich as may be in carbon, and thus to the neglect of a cheaper and 
more calorific gas for the purpose of fuel.” 





Communicated Articles. 


THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAY 
GASLIGHT ASSOCIATION. 
By Our AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT. 
SEcoND ARTICLE. 

As I remarked in my former article on the Pittsburgh meetin; 
of the American Gaslight Association, Mr. Allen’s paper on hi 
process of gas making gave rise to an almost endless discussion 
the water gas question. The ventilation of the matter was onl 
productive on one point—namely, in consuming a great deal 
time. The American gas engineer is intensely practical, and wha 
any new scheme, or an old scheme in new garb, is brought befor 
him, he endeavours to get at once to the bottom facts. He is ev 
ready to admit that much good could be accomplished by a carefil 
and painstaking investigation of many of the problems which aris 
in the conduct of coal gas manufacture, and will freely acknowledg 
that to our ignorance of the effect of different degrees of heat i 
the retort on the chemical reactions among the gases evolve 
from the coal is to be attributed, in great measure, the disparit; 
which exists between the theoretical results obtained from a ton « 
coal and those which are produced in practical working. Bu 
when he is called upon to consider a new scheme which is claimel 
to be superior to the coal gas method, then the differences betwee 
theory and practice go for nought ; and the question which he firs 
tries to have answered is whether the party using the newer proces 
makes more money (in comparison) than himself, or, what i 
better still, whether he himself could save money by adopting th 
scheme laid before him. It matters not to him whether th 
bye-products of coal gas manufacture are theoretically “* wastings 
or not; he knows that they exist, and that the cost of manufactw 
is brought down by these residuals. On the other hand, our wat 
gas friends are inclined to indulge in vagaries, to answer simp] 
questions by long harangues, which sooner or later run off int 
theoretical considerations. Seldom are we favoured with a 
account of actual results obtained, but are told what are the 
anticipations of those having the process in charge. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be seen why I characteriz 
the discussion on the water gas question as decidedly unsatisfac 
tory, for no one could determine whether he could make mo 
money by adopting the water gas process than he does at present 
True, Mr. Allen says the gas made lately has cost him 40 cent 
per 1000 cubic feet in the holder; but how the figures can | 
made by him to bear out the assertion that the amount named i 
correct it is difficult to conceive. For he admits the use of 75 lbs 
of coal per 1000 cubic feet (17 lbs. in hydrogen retorts, and 58 lbs 
in furnaces), and 4°17 gallons of naphtha. The labour item h 
does ‘not give; but, from previously published figures (Appleton’s 
‘‘ Encyclopedia of Applied Mechanics, Vol. I., p. 941), it is given a! 
10°3 cents per 1000 cubic feet. We have then— 


Cents. 

Cost per 1000 cubic feet for naphtha . . . « 1875 
Do. do coal » « « « «+ + 16°00 
Do. do labour 10°30 
Total. 45°05 


To which, of course, there must be added the cost of purification 
superintendence, maintenance of machinery, sundries (as oil, water 
waste), and, more important still, the repairs to benches. It i 
only by adding all these items that the cost of the gas in the holda 
can be arrived at. It is therefore clear why I say it is hard t 
admit that Mr. Allen has given the correct figure when he says the 
gas costs him but 40 cents in the holder. When coal gas engineers 
wish to arrive at the cost of their gas in the holder, they divide th 
total of the gas manufacturing account by the number of thousand: 
of feet made during the time covered by the account, and so thi 
figure obtained is the result of actual working, and includes al 
items ; whereas when the cost of water gas is given, an imaginary 
set of figures is usually made use of, or else (as in the case unde! 
review) only a few of the items are given. Here, again, is anothe 
reason why the discussion of the water gas question is usually 
productive of little good. 

It is encouraging to see that the matter of generator furnace 
continues to maintain its interest to the profession. It must bi 
conceded that no very great progress has been made in this regard 
nevertheless, as long as the subject is not allowed to die out, but ii 
reverted to constantly at the various meetings of the fraternity, i! 
may be confidently hoped that some advancement will result 
Mr. Weber, a retort manufacturer, introduced the subject at th 
Pittsburgh meeting. He exhibited some plans of the latest form 
of the Liegel furnace as used in Germany, and also drawings of 
patented setting of his, wherein the furnace is used, in conjunctiol 
with upright retorts, for bone-burning. Mr. Weber said he did no! 
see any reason why the same plan could not be carried out in gas 
manufacture, and he dilated on the various economies whic! 
would be produced by such a revolution in the coal carbonizins 
plant. Ifthe system could be adapted to a gas-works, there is » 
doubt in regard to the saving of floor space, or of the reducei 
expense of working, which would result from the innovation. Bu 
the truth is that upright retorts have long been the dream of ga 
engineers; and although much skill and ingenuity has been exer 
cised in the attempt to overcome the difficulties, we seem to b 
to-day as far from the goal as in the time of Murdoch. Of cours 
as Mr. Weber said, the swelling of the coal is the chief obstacle i! 


—e 7 = 








* See JouRNAL, Vol. XL., p. 992. 
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the way of success. I happen to know of some experiments which 
were made a few years ago by a very eminent gas engineer in this 
country, and everything that money, skill, and ingenuity could do 
was done to make a success of the upright retorts, but to no pur- 
pose. Mr. Weber says there are 36 Liegel furnaces in operation in 
America, heating 216 retorts. 

Mr. M. 8S. Greenough has devoted so much time to the study of 
generator furnaces, and has, moreover, experimented to so large 
an extent with the different forms, that great interest attached to 
his remarks; and he was doubtless right when he said the Liegel 
furnace is not above criticism. Mr. Weber said that the first Liegel 
furnaces erected in the States were not a success because the 
bottoms were built flat, and so admitted of the accumulation of flux 
there; whereas in the new style that he is building the flaring of 
the furnace walls is started direct from the fire-slot, which makes 
it easier for the flux to run out. In regard to the new furnaces in 
use at the Boston works, to which Mr. Greenough alluded, I can 
say that they certainly produce a very even heat on the bench. I 
had the pleasure of viewing them last summer, and was impressed 
with the excellent manner in which they were doing their work. 
The furnace is constructed at the rear of the setting, and is fed with 
cold coke by means of arailway which passes over the furnace doors. 
A chimney 50 feet in height and 20 inches square gives draught 
to the four furnaces. The best results are obtained in those in 
which the draught is the highest. At present the consumption of 
coke is about 33 per cent. of that produced, the furnaces being 
used with benches of sixes. This figure, of course, is large in com- 
parison with some claims which are put forward for other styles of 
generators; but improvements in this respect will doubtless be 
made ere long. Certainly Mr. Greenough has gone about this 
matter in the right way; his object being first to obtain a furnace 
that would produce an even heat throughout the setting, and, 
secondly, one in which the heat could be easily controlled. Having 
secured a furnace that will fulfil these two requirements, the 
gentleman having the experiments in charge will now doubtless 
endeavour to produce the results with a smaller expenditure of 
fuel. The retorts are at present burning 300 lbs. of coal every four 
hours, giving 9000 cubic feet of gas per day. 

General Hickenlooper has also been experimenting with gene- 
rator furnaces. They are built somewhat like the improved Liegel 
style. They were first made with a 2-inch slot or clinker opening. 
This was found to be too small. Now the opening is made large 
enough to take two furnace bars. There would seem to be some 
show of reason in Mr. Weber’s statement that a bench can stand 
a high heat if the products of combustion are carried slowly through 
the setting. It is, however, to be remembered that the melting of 
the setting is not the only evil of very high heats; in fact, some 
manufacturers in America make goods which will stand almost 
any heat. There remains, however, the trouble caused by stopped 
stand-pipes, &e. ; and a very formidable difficulty it is. 

It is to be hoped that, now so many minds are at work on 
generator furnaces, we shall before long see this mode of heating 
become the rule and not the exception, 


DIFFERENTIAL RATES AS APPLIED TO THE SALE OF 
GAS. 
sy Norton H. Humrurys. 

Although not of sufficient importance to be called one of the 
‘burning ’’ questions of the day, the subject of differential charges 
according to consumption, in relation to the sale of gas, has recently 
attracted sufficient attention to render it worthy of consideration 
in these columns. On the whole, I think the general opinion is in 
favour of allowing some advantage in price to the large consumer ; 
in accordance with the usual custom in trade, of making further 
concessions to purchasers in bulk. Other considerations have also 
operated in this direction. If the annual consumption of a parti- 
cular user of gas is so large as to form an important item in the 
year’s revenue, it often happens that the suppliers of gas are obliged 
to make some allowance in price, or, in default, the user will have 
private works and make his own gas. Another weapon that 
modern science has provided, but the strength of which is scarcely 
yet known, is the “ electric light scarecrow.” If, as is frequently 
the case, the large consumer is the owner of a factory, he says: 
“TI have plenty of motive power, and if you will not supply me 
with gas at a cheap rate, I will have the electric light.” Thus it 
has come to pass that most gas undertakings, from considerations 
other than those pertaining to pure equity, have been led to adopt 
the system of differential rates. They have done so in order to 
pacify their large customers—as a sort of sugar-plum to keep them 
quiet. Perhaps it is on this account that no particular rule obtains 
as to the discounts or reductions to be allowed, and each under- 
taking has gradually and independently established a scale of 
charges most suited to the wants of its customers. 

In the face of these facts, it is desirable that the managers of gas 
undertakings should ascertain how they stand in regard to their 
large customers, and that they should find out the reduction they 
can really allow, without acting unfairly to the small customers. 
The question of differential rates is usually debated on the ground 
of establishment charges only—the extra cost of making out, 
rendering, and collecting a hundred small accounts as compared 
with one large one. But it usually happens that there is also a more 
important item concerned—that of distributing plant. This may 
be illustrated by a supposititious example. I call it supposititious, 
although really based on facts; for the circumstances of different 
undertakings vary so much that it is impossible to lay down any- 








thing like a general rule, and each case must be calculated out 
upon its own details. Let us suppose that from a large main-pipe in 
a principal street a 38-inch branch is laid off into the premises of a 
consumer who uses 1 million cubic feet of gas per annum. Further, 
let us suppose that a short distance down the street another 38-inch 
pipe is also laid off to supply a bye-street, and that the total con- 
sumption in this bye-street, which is 800 yards in length, is also 
1 million cubic feet per annum, comprising (say) 100 consumers, 
and the average consumption per consumer will be 10,000 cubic 
feet. I do not think this is overstating the case, for there are 
many large consumers who use more than 1 million cubic feet 
per annum, and many small ones who use less than 10,000 cubic 
feet. We will take the price of gas as 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet 
all round. The cost of gas as delivered into the principal main is, 
under these cirenmstances, obviously the same, whether used in 
thousands or millions; so we may date our calculations from the 
commencement of the branch pipes. 

Commencing with the establishment charges, in the first case we 
have four meter inspections, four entries in the rental and collect- 
ing books, and four accounts to prepare, deliver, and collect per 
annum. The cost of this is very unimportant as compared with the 
revenue obtained, which is £175 per annum. In the second case 
we find these establishment charges practically multiplied by 100, 
while the revenue remains the same. Indeed, they would be more 
than this; for some of the 100 consumers would be shifting their 
quarters during the year, and in any case, there would be greater 
labour on the part of the collectors. Taking the 400 accounts to 
involve a meter inspector and collector, three days each ; clerks, two 
days; stationery, &c., 25s.—the cost of this work comes out to 
something like £3 10s.; to which may be added £1 10s. for 
increased risk of loss by bad debts with the small customers. Since 
the cost of these items in the first case is inconsiderable, we may 
say that the establishment charges would be £5 more in the second 
case, or 1*2d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

Turning to the second item—the cost of distributing plant—let 
us assume, for the purpose of simplifying the calculation, that the 
consumers bear the cost of their meters, either directly, or indirectly 
by paying rent for them. In the first case we have a few yards of 
38-inch pipe’; in the second, 800 yards of 3-inch pipe and 109 ser- 
vices. The cost of this plant, taking the main at 3s. per yard laid 
complete, and the services at 10s. each, would be £170. On this 
£170 there would be rates to pay. There would also be loss by 
leakage, which, since the small mains are found to lose more in 
proportion than the large ones, may be taken as 7 per cent. A fair 
annual charge for the main and services, including interest on 
capital, repairs, and maintenance, would be 12} per cent., or one- 
eighth of the first cost; and this would be £21 5s. As regards 
rates, it is difficult to find any rule for estimating these, so we may 
hazard a lump sum of £2. Leakage, 7 per cent. on £175 will be 
£12 5s. Thus we obtain, in the second case, the cost of extra dis- 
tributing plant as :— 

Interest, maintenance, {c., of main and services .£21 5 





Rates on ditto . 2 0 
Loss byleakage . . ... . a -.. 1 & 
Total £35 10 


Allowing the 10s. for the annual cost of the few yards of main 
required in the first case, the extra distributing expenses in the 
second case are just one-fifth of the receipts therefrom, and equiva- 
lent to 8d. per 1000 cubic feet. And the total additional expense 
of distributing the 1 million cubic feet to 100 small consumers, as 
compared with that of supplying a similar quantity to a single 
customer, is— 

Extra establishment charges ....... . £5 0 

Extra distributing charges . . . ..... . 85 0 
or a total of £40 per million cubic feet, which is equal to nearly 
10d. per 1000 cubic feet. In this case, therefore, if the large con- 
sumer pays the same price as the small ones, he bears half the 
expense of the extra distributing plant required for the latter; and, 
in effect, he pays £20 per annum towards the cost of supplying 
them with gas. But if he is supplied at 2s. 8d., while the small 
consumers pay 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, each is then paying a 
fair and equable share towards the cost of the gas in the principal 
main. Large consumers would pay 2s. 8d. X 1000 = £133 6s. 8d., 
while the smaller ones would pay £175 — £40 = £135. 

An examination of the items concerned in the extra expenses 
shows that they do not vary pro ratd with the quantity of gas con- 
sumed by each customer. Having worked out these two extreme 
cases, it therefore seems desirable to examine a third and medium 
example. Let us suppose that in the vicinity of the other two 
38-inch branches a third runs off to supply ten customers, each of 
whom uses on an average 100,000 cubic feet per annum. A row of 
respectable shops would probably need about this quantity. If 100 
yards of main were required, all that is necessary for our purpose 
is to divide by 8 the annual charges for distributing plant given 
in the second case; and as to the establishment charges, the cost 
of them is obtained by dividing those in the second case by 10. 
Thus we obtain— 





Annual cost of main and services .. , £4 10 
Establishment charges ...... 4 0 10 
£5 0 


This illustrates the important fact that after a consumption of 
about 100,000 cubic feet per annum is reached, but little further 
benefit follows with its increase. The cost of supplying the ten 
consumers is only £5, or 1°2d. per 1000 cubic feet above that of 
supplying one with an equivalent quantity of gas. In order that 
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the consumer of 100,000 cubic feet of gas may contribute equally 
to the cost of the gas in the principal main, he should be charged 
about 2s. 9}d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

From these examples it appears that in strict fairness the dis- 
counts off the price charged to the smallest consumers should com- 
mence at a consumption of about 50,000 cubic feet per annum— 
that they should not be pro raté with the consumption, but after 
attaining 100,000 cubic feet the further increase of discount should 
be very small. 

In connection with differential rates there is another question to 
be considered—the distance of the consumer from the gas-works. 
In the foregoing examples it was assumed that the cost of the gas 
in the principal main would be the same in each case, but this can 
only be so when the distance is about the same from the works. 
Tf the 100 small customers in the second case were located close to 
the works, while the large customer in the first case was situated 
on the outskirts of the district, it is possible that the cost of the 
extra principal main to supply the latter might go far towards the 
additional expense of supplying the former. In order to meet the 
extra cost of distribution, it is usual to charge a higher rate to out- 
lying districts. 

The question of distance from the works is one which should be 
adjusted on its own merits. I do not think that it constitutes any 
objection to the plan of taking an average large consumer and an 
average number of small consumers sufficient to make up an equal 
quantity of gas, as a means of calculating the additional cost of 
supplying the latter. If such an exceptional case exists as that of 
the small consumers being close to the works, and the large ones a 
considerable distance away, of course the extra cost of main-pipe 
must be taken into consideration in calculating the discount that 
can be allowed to the latter. Usually it happens that the large 
customers are close together, near a railway station, shipping 
wharf, or such like centre of industry, while the small consumers 
live in the straggling outskirts of the district. 

We have arrived at the fact that the actual cost of each consumer 
on each 1000 eubic feet of gas sold varies from two causes—(1) the 
quantity used, and (2) the distance of the consumer’s premises from 
the works. To make an adjustment in each case would obviously be 
impracticable—it would involve a complicated problem with each 
gas account. But because this cannot be carried out to a nicety, 
there is no reason for ignoring in toto these differentiating causes. 
Any means, however rough and ready, of approximately allowing 
for them must be fairer and more just than not recognizing them at 
all. I therefore uphold the system of differential charges, both in 
proportion to quantity consumed and distance from works. 

There is one large user of gas, occupying an exceptional position 
—viz., the local authority. These bodies are very apt to expect some 
advantage, because they have allowed the gas company to obtain 
the right to open and occupy their roads. But while it is always 
worth while to propitiate the local authority as far as possible, the 
latter have no more legitimate claim upon the consideration of 
the gas suppliers than other consumers. The obligations of the 
gas company are specified by Act of Parliament, and frequently 
include the provision that the local authorities should be supplied 
at the same price as the lowest charge to any other consumer. 
This certainly includes a very substantial consideration, and it is 
the utmost that should be expected. But sometimes we hear the 
question of public lighting spoken of as if the company ought to be 
willing to undertake it at a loss, or even to do it gratis. ‘To do the 
public lighting at a loss is obviously an injustice to the other con- 
sumers of gas; but if they are satisfied with the arrangement, 
there is no other objection to be made. But the privileges and 
obligations of a gas undertaking are all set out in its Special 
Act; and therefore none other than those so specified should be 

expected. 

In respect to the distance from the works, the local authority 
occupy a fair average position—that is, supposing that the district 
of the gas supply is under one authority only—and their lamps are 
distributed throughout the district. On the other item—quantity of 
consumption—their position is certainly anomalous as compared 
with other customers. There are losses connected with the public 
lighting that do not obtain in other cases, such as the number of 
junctions with the main, which cause loss from leakage; the 
cost of service-pipes and fittings, if the company have to find them ; 
the extra consumption of burners, if the average meter system is not 
used, for a little more than the quantity agreed upon must be allowed 
to pass the burners in order to give satisfaction. If the average 
meter system, which is now generally adopted, is in use, the only 
difference between the local authority and any other customer 
burning a similar quantity of gas is that there is more trouble in 
making up the accounts of the former, and greater liability to loss 
by leakage owing to the number of junctions with the main; so 
thatif the local authority are supplied at the lowest rate charged to 
any other consumer, they receive a substantial advantage over the 
latter. 








Surrocation ny Gas.—Last Thursday evening, Mr. Hyman, a monetary 
agent, residing in Belgrave Road, Birmingham, on retiring to rest left a 
gas-jet burning in his room. Some time afterwards the servant turned the 
gas off at the meter, according to the custom of the house. Inthe morning 
the servant, as usual, turned the gas on at the meter, when, of course, it 
escaped through the open jet into Mr. Hyman’s bed-room. About half-past 
eight the family were startled by hearing groans proceeding from the bed- 
room, and on hastening to Mr. Hyman’s assistance they found him lying 
on the bed in an unconscious state, with the room filled to suffocation with 
gas. Medical assistance was at once procured, but in spite of all efforts 
death resulted in less than half an hour, 





GCechnical Aecord. 


WATER GAS AS FUEL. 

Professor Von Marx, of Stuttgart, recently delivered a lecture 
on this subject before the Wurtemberg Society of Engineers, from 
which the Deutsche Industrie Zeitung makes the following 
abstract :— 

The success that has attended the introduction of generator gas 
as fuel in many branches of industry during the past ten years 
makes it seem desirable that, where heat is employed in a small 
way, gas with its numerous advantages might come into use. Tor 
small fires, as in domestic operations, heating with gas that is con- 
veyed in pipes promises special advantages, if we consider the 
trouble of getting and preparing ordinary fuel, the difficulty of 
lighting it, &c., and when we recollect that domestic fires do not 
utilize more than 10 per cent., on an average, of the total heat 
which the fuel burned is capable of producing, while it is estimated 
that in gas heating more than 80 per cent. is utilized. A cheap fuel 
gas would have great importance for small industries, because gas 
motors can be utilized where very little power is required ; while a 
steam-engine presupposes a large business. People are becoming 
more and more convinced of the advantages of gas heating for 
every-day uses, as shown by the fact that illuminating gas is more 
and more employed as fuel for heating rooms, fer cooking, and for 
driving gas-engines in small trades. 

A gas that can be used for heating only can be made consider- 
ably cheaper than illuminating gas, since fuel gas can be made 
from the poorest fuel, while the choice of material to be made into 
illuminating gas is a very limited one. The proposition that 
Dr. Siemens made 20 years ago, to supply cities not only with illu- 
minating gas but with fuel gas in a separate system of pipes, was 
not carried into effect simply because such pipes require a large 
outlay of capital; for it is well known that in city gas-works the 
piping of the city takes by far the larger portion of the first outlay 
of capital. Since illuminating gas as such has become a necessity, 
and since it can serve very well for heating purposes, in recent 
times, when the importance of gas heating began to be recognized 
it was questionable whether special plant for fuel gas would pay. 
With the development of electric lighting the relations will change 
sooner or later. 

It is a fact even now that more light is obtained when illuminat- 
ing gas is used to drive a gas-engine which in turn propels a 
dynamo machine for producing the electric light than when the gas 
is used directly for illumination. The following table of M. Niaudet 
exhibits the results obtained by different experimenters in measur- 
ing the light that 1-horse power (75 kilogrammétres) will yield 
with the most important systems of electric lighting. The results 
are given in Carcel units :— 

1, Voltaic arc, distance of carbons 10 centiméttres (4 inches); 
maximum numbers not to be reached in practice; ordinary 
Gramme machine (Fontaine) ......+48. 

2. Voltaic arc, distance 3 c. (14 in.), ordinary running ; 
tb de, Se ee ae ae ee ee ee ee 

3. Voltaic arc; number given by the President of the Committee on 
Lighting by Electricity was 2400 candles (9°6 candles = 1 Carcel) 250 

4. Jablochkoff candle; Gramme machine with alternate current; 

one candle requires # of a horse power (Honoré), and gives, 

according to Joubert, 41 Carcels; so that each horse power 
te ee Oe oe a ee ee ee ae ae ee ee 
5. Edison’s incandescent lamp gives, according to Rowland and 
ere eT eae 11 to 21 
According to Bracket and Young. . ........ =. 19 

6. Swan’s incandescent lamp gives 150 candles (9 candles=1Carcel) 16j 

A gas motor using illuminating gas consumes, on the average, 
about one cubic métre (37 cubic feet) per horse power of 75 kilo- 
grammétres (or 542 foot-pounds). On the other hand, an Argand 
burner consuming 150 litres (5 cubic feet) of gas per hour gives a 
light equal to 18 candles, and a cubic métre of gas will give a light 
equal to 120 candles; and, reckoning a Carcel burner as being 
equivalent to 9 candles, this corresponds to 13} Carcels. The 
numbers in the above table are nearly all higher than this, and 
more especially those with the electric arc; but even the incan- 
descent lamps can compete with gas. In burning illuminating gas, 
a comparatively large portion of the chemical energy is converted 
into heat, and a small portion into light. With the electric light, 
the conditions are far more favourable to the production of light. 
If the electric light is, for equal intensity of light, already cheaper 
than gas light for lighting large places, it may be assumed that, 
owing to the great attention now paid to the subject, it is highly 
probable that this will soon be the case for small lights too. Illu- 
minating gas will then be superseded, but fuel gas will gain all the 
more in importance. 

If it be asked how a cheap fuel gas can be made, we come to the 
conclusion that we must follow some other method than that used 
in making illuminating gas, because only a small part of the fuel is 
converted into gas by dry distillation. From 100 kilos. of gas coal 
we get about 28 cubic métres of gas, or 14°4 per cent. by weight, 
with 66 per cent. of coke, of which 20 per cent. is used in heating 
the retorts; so that more than 40 kilos. of solid fuel must be sold 
or disposed of. A process that converts all the fuel into gas is pre- 
ferable to dry distillation. Propositions for making fuel gas by dry 
distillation are not lacking; for example, it has been proposed to 
distil brown coal in the Furstenwald, 24 miles from Berlin, and 
convey the fuel gas in pipes of boiler iron exposed to the air, and 
pass it into 12 gasholders in the city, from which it can be distri- 
buted to consumers like illuminating gas. Fuel can be all converted 
into gas by incomplete combustion, such as takes place in the 
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generators in large heating operations. There the carbon of the 
fucl is converted into carbonic oxide by the oxygen of the air, and 
for heating purposes this combustible gas is burned to carbonic acid 
in the heating apparatus. Of the 8080 heat units which carbon 
generates by complete combustion, 2473 are developed in burning 
it to carbonic oxide—i.e., 80°6 per cent. of the total heat is lost 
when “current” gas (gas made at a distance and passed through 
pipes) is used. Then, again, generator gas is rich in nitrogen, 
which takes no part in the combustion, but helps to cool the flame. 
In generator gas there is, on an average, 70 per cent. by volume of 
nitrogen; and by theory (if, for simplicity, one reckons only the 
carbon) about 66 per cent. It would not pay to carry gas, two- 
thirds of which was entirely worthless, through a costly system of 
pipes. Hence it will never do to think of passing generator gas 
through pipes. 

All the conditions are more favourable for water gas. This gas, 
as is well known, is made by decomposing water by passing its 
vapour over glowing coal. Every form of carbon can be used, 
charcoal as well as coke. The carbon takes the oxygen away from 
the water and sets free the hydrogen. The decomposition of water 
by glowing coal can take place in two ways; either carbonic oxide 
or carbonic acid may be produced along with hydrogen. The first 
takes place when there is an excess of carbon and a high tempera- 
ture. Ifthe temperature falls, carbonic acid is formed. At about 
600° C. (1112° Fahr.) the carbon begins to decompose the water. 
In practice both processes go on together. A water gas cannot be 
made that is free from carbonic acid, but in making fuel gas the 
problem will be to conduct the process in such a manner that only 
hydrogen and carbonic oxide shall be formed, if possible in equal 
portions. In reality, water gas always contains more or less 
carbonic acid as well as atmospheric oxygen and _ nitrogen. 
Theoretically, it takes 1°4 kilos. (3 Ibs.) of carbon to make 3°72 cubic 
métres (137°6 cubic feet) of water gas, or every pound of carbon 
should yield theoretically 44} cubic feet of gas. The actual yield is 
considerably less. In experiments made with Strong’s system in 
Stockholm, 1lb. of coke made 20°6 cubic feet of gas, or, as the 
coke left 20 per cent. of ash and dust, a pound of carbon made 
25°7 cubic feet of gas, which is 58 per cent. of the calculated 
theoretical quantity. This small yield is to be ascribed chiefly to 
the considerable quantity of heat lost in the process, whereby the 
consumption of fuel coal is much greater than it should be by 
theory. 

If it is asked how far the manufacture of water gas is justified, 
we must first remember that, theoretically, nothing is gained and 
nothing lost in the water gas process. The same quantity of air is re- 
quisite to burn the carbon as to burn the water gas made fromit. The 
process only serves to convert solid fuel into gaseous fuel, because, 
in general, greater useful effects are obtained by burning the gas 
than by burning the solid fuel. On the whole, heat is lost, because 
the water used in the process must be heated to the temperature 
of the gases escaping from the chimney, whereby the very con- 
siderable specific heat and latent heat of the water comes into 
consideration. From this it follows that in large heating arrange- 
ments a special generator that can be placed near the space to be 
heated will be better than a water gas furnace; that even the 
simultaneous admission of steam into the generator must have a 
bad effect, for in this case none of the heat produced in the gene- 
rator would be lost if the generator gas entered the heating space 
directly, and had no opportunity to lose its heat. The case would 
be quite different if the gases produced in the generator could be 
cooled before they entered the heating space. In this case it would 
be advantageous to make use of part of the heat developed in the 
generators for making water gas, which could then reproduce in 
the space to be heated the greater part of the heat taken up in the 
generator—i.e., in this case it would be expedient to feed the 
generator with a mixture of steam and air, so as to produce a mix- 
ture of water gas and generator gas. : 

Water gas offers a decided advantage over generator gas as a 
fuel gas that has to be conveyed any distance, if we consider the 
cost of piping. It remains, then, to make the pipe system do the 
utmost possible service. The greater the heating power of the gas, 
the better this is accomplished. The heating power of water gas 
is calculated to be about four times that of generator gas; hence 
the latter must be left out of account as a “current” or flowing 
fuel gas, for it will not do to convey the 70 per cent. of inactive 
nitrogen in generator gas through a costly system of pipes. All 
that has been said in favour of water gas as compared with gene- 
rator gas can also be said in favour of ordinary illuminating gas 
as compared with water gas, since the former has nearly double 
the heating power of the latter. Hence the cost of making 
water gas must remain considerably less than half that of coal 
gas, if it is to compete with the latter as a fuel. This is, however, 
possible, because the very poorest fuel can be used for making 
water gas, and all the material is converted into gas, and in a 
manner requiring much less labour, and with much cheaper and 
more efficient apparatus, than for coal gas. Perhaps it would pay 
even now to set up water gas generators (gasogens) by the side of 
retort benches, so as to make carburetted water gas, which can be 
made as luminous as the best coal gas, and then could be mixed 
with it. 

To see what one water gas generator is capable of doing, we 
must consider that a coal gas retort may be assumed to make 
150 cubic métres (5550 cubic feet) in 24 hours, and in the experiments 
made at Frankfort with a water gas furnace 2500 cubic métres 
(92,500 cubic feet) of water gas were made daily; so that its pro- 
duction corresponds to that of 17 retorts. According to Quaglio, 





such generators can fill the place of as many as 60 retorts, and the 
greater their production the cheaper they work. 

If water gas can be made cheap enough, of which there can 
scarcely be any doubt, and if the future gas lighting is to yield 
to electric lighting, illuminating gas will still not be entirely dis- 
pensed with. Then the fuel gas could be carburetted with petro- 
leum naphtha in suitable carburetters by the consumers themselves, 
and thus be converted into an illuminating gas on their own 
premises. 

Owing to the large percentage of carbonic oxide that it contains, 
water gas is very poisonous, and so is common illuminating gas. 
The latter, however, has the very valuable property of smelling so 
strongly that 1 part in 10,000 of air can be recognized by the 
odour. Water gas, on the contrary, has scarcely any smell. The 
proposition that has been made to remove this objection by mixing 
some strong-smelling vapours with the water gas would not present 
any very great practical difficulty. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that under certain cireum- 
stances water gas has its legitimate uses, and hence it has a future. 
= a limited sense it can be justly designated as the * fuel of the 
uture.” 


Correspondence. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 
THE AMMONIA OBTAINABLE FROM COAL IN THE PROCESS 
OF GAS MAKING. 

S1r,—The publication of Mr. Foster’s papers in the Journats for the 
19th and 26th of December last renders it desirable that the attention of 
your readers should be directed to the present condition of knowledge 
on this subject. 

Mr. Foster states a fact and makes a suggestion. The fact stated is 
that coal contains very much more nitrogen than the ammonia which is 
obtained from it in tte ordinary process of gas making. His suggestion 
is that the task of making the coal yield more ammonia should be 
undertaken. More than six months ago I had accomplished this task. 
The results of my labours are recorded in the specification filed by me in 
the Patent Office; the number of my patent being 2611, and the date 
June 2, 1882. 

My first experiments on this subject were made in the laboratory, and 
my results have been confirmed by operations on a considerable scale. 
My first large operation—wherein 50 tons of coal were first distilled in 
the ordinary manner, and then 50 tons of the same kind of coal were 
submitted to my new process—showed a gain of 35 per cent. of ammonia. 
My second large operation on a similar scale showed a gain of more than 
100 per cent. of ammonia; and I have no doubt that much better results 
are attainable. 

Besides providing an increased amount of ammonia, my process offers 
other advantages, such as a large increase in the available yield of 
illuminating gas and a marked diminution of the sulphuret of carbon. 
The process also gives a partial solution of the problem of gas purifica- 
tion in closed vessels. » ies 

7, Westminster Chambers, S.W., Jan. 5, 1883. W. % Coosam. 








LIEGEL’S SELF-SEALING LID: 

S1r,—-May I be ailowed space for a few remarks on Herr Liegel’s self- 
sealing lid, a description of which recently appeared in the JourNnat ? 

You mention that this apparatus has been stated to give great satis- 
faction in practical working. I beg to say that on the occasion of the 
meeting of the German Gas Managers’ Association in Hanover in 
June last this subject was under consideration, and the meeting unani- 
mously declared that the Liegel construction could not claim any 
novel and original features. The entire arrangement is similar to 
that of the Morton and Holman appliance; which is in constant use 
in many works in Germany. The alteration in the eccentric pin 
is likewise not new; while the securing lever has long been well 
known, and is the arrangement generally applied to windows. The 
eccentric lever is an original invention of Herr Geissler, of Essen- 
on-the-Ruhr, Germany. The joint between the lid and the mouth- 
piece, also, of which Herr Liegel does not make special mention, is 
a very bad one, as the lid cannot be lifted before it is opened—the lifting 
and opening of the lid being effected at the same time. 

For the foregoing reasons I do not consider the Liegel self-sealing lid 
to be any improvement on other lids; and I therefore feel bound to 
make this statement, as it will save gas engineers in England unneces- 
sary expense. I should very much like to know of a case where the 
Liegel mouthpieces have given good results in practical working, and also 
the number in use. K 

Dec. 30, 1882. . 


THE STREET LAMPS OF EDINBURGH. 

Sm,—I cannot refrain from adding a word in support of your Edin- 
burgh Correspondent’s well-directed censure upon the Lighting (?) 
Authority of Edinburgh in his ‘‘ Notes ” in the last number of the Journau. 
Having to be in that city on several occasions recently, I have had 
opportunity for observing how neglectful this body is of the merest 
approach to utility and economy, not to mention even the simple art of 
cleanliness. I can only compare lights such as Bray's, Sugg’s, and 
Siemens’s to pearls shrouded in sweeps’ jackets. ‘* Ma conscience!” as 
Sir Walter Scott’s Bailie Nicol Jarvie would say. ‘ Bring the lantern, 
Mattie.” ii 

Glasgow, Jan. 5, 1883. D. M. Nason. 

SUPPLYING GAS TO VESSELS AT MOORINGS. 

Si,—I should be greatly obliged by any of the readers of the Journan 
giving me, through its columns, information in reference to supplying 
gas under the following circumstances :—I am called upon to convey gas 
from shore to a large vessel lying at a distance of 250 yards from the 
bank, at a point where there is 36 feet depth of water ac high tide; the 
rise and fall of the tide being about 10 feet, The ground from the shore 
ad ey steep descent, A Coxstaxt READER | 
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Register of Patents. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

6059.—Drew, E., Bayswater, “‘ Improvements in the distillation of coal.” 
Dec. 19, 1882. 

6060.—Dnrew, E., Bayswater, ‘‘ Improvements in the distillation of coal 
tar and other materials, substances, or liquids.” Dec. 19, 1882. 

6067.—Parrison, S. E., “Improvements in electrical gas 
apparatus.” A communication. Dec. 19, 1882. 

6080.—Cuapuam, J., Nottingham, ‘“‘ New or improved pipe couplings or 
unions.” Dec. 20, 1882. 

6109.—CromMELIN, W. A., Less, J., Sparn, H., and THompson, W. H., 
Coleman Street, London, “Improvements in the construction of ovens 
heated by gas.” Dec. 21, 1882. 

6114.—Emmens, S. H., Soho Square, London, and Munro, J., West Croy- 
don, “‘ Improvements in photometric apparatus.” Dec. 22, 1882. 

6122.—_Suae, W. T., Vincent Street, Westminster, “Improvements in 
gas fires and in means for ensuring the proper carrying off of the products 
of combustion.” Dec. 22, 1882. 

6130.—Cark, A. M., “Improvements in gas-engines.” 
cation. Dec. 22, 1882. 

6132.—Ly.e, J., Highgate, Middlesex, ‘‘A new or improved mechanical 
retort for the destructive distillation of animal and vegetable matters.” 
Dec. 22, 1882. 

6136.—Bennet, J. A. B., King’s Heath, and Watker, B. P., Birmingham, 
“Improvements in motive power engines, which improvements are also 
applicable in part to hot air engines and gas-engines.” Dec. 23, 1882. 

6142.—PLUNKETT, the Hon. J. W., Dunstall Priory, Kent, ‘‘Improve- 
ments in apparatus for burning gas for cooking, heating, illuminating, 
and like purposes.” Dec. 23, 1882. 

6195.—Wicuam, J. R., Dublin, “ Improvements in the illumination of 
lighthouses.” Dec. 28, 1882. 
— W., Leeds, “Improvements in gas-engines.” 

82. 

6222.—BrapsHaw, A., Accrington, “‘ Improvements in cocks or valves for 
steam, water, gas, or other liquids and fluids.” Dec. 29, 1882. 

19.—Forest, P. F., Paris, ‘‘An improved construction of gas motor 
engines.” Jan. 1, 1883. 

21.—WoopueEaD, J. R., Leeds, “ Improvements in gas motor engines.” 
Jan. 1, 1883. 

30.—Witt1aMs, J., Liverpool, ‘‘ Improvements in refractory or fire bricks, 
tiles, blocks, pipes, tuyers, and other like articles, and in fire cement for 
the same.” Jan. 2, 1883. 

61.—Brypces, E. A., “Improvements in regenerative gas heating 
arrangements for heating water or air; also applicable for heating steam- 
boilers and for other purposes.” A communication. Jan. 4, 1883. 


lighting 


A communi- 


Dec. 29, 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE PASSED THE GREAT SEAL. 

8096.—ConoLiy, H., Hampstead Road, London, “ Improvements in water 
waste preventers.” June 30, 1882. 

3153.—Browne, W. F., Westminster, “ Improvements in generating and 
using gas for furnaces.” July 4, 1882. 

3154.—RrowneE, W. F., Strand, London, “ Improvements in the process 
and apparatus for manufacturing and storing gas.” July 4, 1882. 

3164.—Bar.ow, W. A., “A new or improved still or boiler for distilling 
liquids containing ammonia.” A communication. July 4, 1882. 

3212.—Tuomas, J., Bodmin, and Ennor, C. J., Oporto, ‘ Improvements 
in apparatus used in the manufacture of gas.” July 7, 1882. 

3213.—Tuomas, J., Bodmin, and Ennor, C. J., Oporto, “Improvements 
in valves.” July 7, 1882. 

3214.—Coates, J., Cannon Street, London, “ Improvements in apparatus 
used for the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia.” July 7, 1882. 

3223.—Topuam, J. H., Manchester, ‘‘ The filtration of water for domestic 
sw supply by means of a new mechanical arrangement.” July 7, 

2. 

3287.—CueynE, W., Briton Ferry, ‘ An improved automatic apparatus 
for regulating the supply of gas to a gas flame, and for lighting and 
extinguishing the same.” July 11, 1882. 

3305.—RickmMan, J. P., and THompson, J. B., New Cross, London 
“Improvements in the manufacture of ammonia.” July 12, 1882 ’ 

3372.—RestTLeR, J. W., Nunhead, Surrey, “ Improvements in cocks or 
valves.” July 15, 1882. 

3437.—AsuTon, D. R., Clapton, Middlesex, “Improvements in cocks 
and valves.” July 19, 1882. 

3562.—Youna, J., Kelly, N.B., “Improvements in the treatment of 
sewage.” July 27, 1882. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID. 
: [AFTER THE THIRD YEAR. ] 

4968.—Sampson, J., “Improvements in apparatus for preventing waste 
of water from cisterns and other sources, and for preventing the con- 
tamination or impregnation of water supply with foul air or gases.” 
Dec. 4, 1879 

5051.—Cxark, A. M., “Improvements in apparatus used in the manu- 
facture of gas.” A communication. Dec. 10, 1879. 

5055.—PaRROTT, J., and Goon, W. W., “Improvements in the means or 
apparatus for removing mud, greasy, flocculent, and other matters from 
sewage or other waters.” Dec. 10, 1879. 

5102.—SNEtGrove, H. R., “Improvements in the manufacture of gas 
and in apparatus therefor, and for carburetting and purifying the same.” 
Dec. 12. 1879. 

5123.—Atwoop, B, L., “An improved adjustable wrench or spanner.” 
Dec. 15, 1879. 

5171.—ALIson, H. J., “Improvements in taps or cocks.” A communi- 
cation. Dec. 17, 1879. 

5177.—Mackenzie, J., “ Improvements in apparatus for lighting ga 
electricity.” Dec. 17, 1879. ' = vis J 

5197.—Happan, H. J., “Improvements in the mode of purifying gas.” 
A communication. Dec. 19, 1879. 

5239.—Jounson, J. H., “Improvements in valves for steam, gas, and air 
engines.” A communication. Dec. 22, 1879. 

975 4 ‘ . 

5275.—WILD, J., “Improvements in the method of and apparatus for 

regulating or controlling the pressure of gas.” Dec, 24, 1879 


[AFTER THE SEVENTH YEAR. ] 
4296 —Bresson, A., “An improved process for producing beuzine, light 
oil, and anthracene from hydrocarbures.” Dec. 11, 1875. 
— ee, J., “Improvements in stop-cocks or valves.” 
fo. 
4414.—Goprrey, S., and Howson, R., “ Improvements in gas furnaces.” 
Dec. 20, 1875. 
4477.—Wa ker, W. T., “ Improvements in gas scrubbers, and in appara- 
tus connected therewith.” Dec. 23, 1875. 


Dec. 13, 





Hegal Intelligence. 


WORSHIP STREET POLICE COURT.—Wepvespay, Jan. 3. 
(Before Mr, Hannay.) 
THE CHARGE OF FRAUD IN CONNECTION WITH THE CHAMBERLAIN GAS PROCESS. 

To-day Colonel Amos Pearce Chamberlain appeared to an adjourned 
summons which charged him with having obtained a sum of £600, the 
moneys of Henry Harrison Doty, by false and fraudulent representations, 
with intent to defraud. The case was before the Court a fortnight ago ;* 
and it may be remembered that the charge arose out of a certain proposal 
for the manufacture of gas from petroleum oil, the invention being claimed 
by the defendant as his own. The machine used by him he also claimed 
to have manufactured. The complainant, who is an inventor and a 
patentee, saw the machine at work, and after some negotiations had taken 
place between the parties, he agreed to advance money to the defendant, 
and purchase a share in the profits accruing from the patent rights of the 
machine and the gas. The evidence of a witness named Avis, who had 
been in the employ of the defendant, was to the effect that the machine 
used was not a new invention, but was really a gas machine known as 
“‘ Hodges’s,” and that the name plate on it had been covered over, and the 
letters filled in with a composition of plaster and lamp-black. Further, 
that when the complainant or any one else was invited to see the machine 
worked, it was previously surreptitiously charged with ordinary gas, which 
sufficed to produce a brilliant illumination for a first “show; and if a 
second were required, some tubes, introduced by defendant’s orders and 
kept charged with petroleum oil, were used by a secret contrivance of 
plugs, which were withdrawn to let the oil into the retorts, because, the 
witness said, Colonel Chamberlain knew he could not without trickery 
obtain the results he claimed. 

Mr. LirTLeToN again appeared for the prosecution; Mr. WHEELER for 
the defence. 

Mr. LirTLeTon, on the resumption of the case, said that, since the last 
hearing, evidence had been obtained that the defendant had, before the 
sale to Mr. Doty, sold the whole of his rights in the patents to a Mr. 
Rivington. 

Mr. WHEELER remarked that he did not see how this could be imported 
into the present matter. 

Mr. Hannay said that the charge before him being one of obtaining 
money by false pretences, the fact, if such, mentioned by Mr. Littleton 
would be admissible. 

After some discussion, 

Mr. William John Rivington was called, and, in answer to Mr. LitT.e- 
ToN, deposed that he was acquainted with the defendant. He made his 
acquaintance with reference to his patent, and in the course of 1880 an 
agreement was entered into between them whereby witness became part 
owner of a patent which defendant claimed. Witness had advanced several 
sums of money—in all about £1000 or more. There were three agreements 
—the second one being made about November, 1880. 

Mr. WHEELER wished to know what the second agreement assigned. 

Mr. Hannay read the substance of the agreement as conveying to Mr. 
W. J. Rivington the whole property in the French and English patents 
“when obtained.” 

Witness further said he had been in America between Aug. 20 and 
November, 1880, and did not know until about the second quarter of last 
year that defendant had been bankrupt or in an insolvent state. Witness 
had no knowledge of Captain Doty, and of his advancing money to 
Colonel Chamberlain ; but the latter had told him that Doty was about to 
take up the working of the French patent. Witness saw Doty at one of 
the workings of the machine at Camberwell, and asked him whether it 
was true. Then he said he had not made up his mind. Witness con- 
tinued to advance money to the defendant up to about March last, and 
a third agreement was drawn up. In all about £1300 was paid by him. 
Colonel Chamberlain wished him to take a private memorandum; but, in 
consequence of circumstances that arose between himself and Colonel 
Chamberlain, witness declined, and, under the advice of a solicitor, had 
the three agreements he had entered into from time to time registered, 
prior to which they were only stamped. In November, 1880, he believed 
himself to be, by the second agreement, the sole proprietor of the whole of 
the patents in this invention. 

The correspondence that had taken place between the parties was put in 
and read. 

In cross-examination by Mr. WHEELER, witness said the letter of May 14, 
1879 (in which the writer intimated that he was willing to find £300 for 
working the patent, on the understanding that one undivided eighth 
share of right in the patent and one half share of the profits were con- 
veyed to him), was, he thought, the first business letter he wrote to the 
defendant. The whole of the £348 mentioned in the first agreement, of 
February, 1880, was advanced on account of the patent. Witness went to 
America about Aug. 27, 1880. He wrote before going, and also while he was 
away, to defendant, pressing him for money—mere business pressure, 
because it was about time, if the business was a good one, that it should 
have shown some return. He arrived home from America on the Ist of 
November, and had an interview with the defendant soon after. He wrote 
to him, “ I think it better not to delay the sale of the French patent in 
hope of getting a better price.” He was aware that there were negotiations 
between defendant and Captain Doty, and he saw Doty, as he had said, at 
Camberwell. He did not then say anything to him about his being pro- 
prietor of the patent. He was surprised that Doty said he had not made 
up his mind as to the French patent. It was true that the defendant 
informed him, after his return from America, that some creditors were 
pressing him with bankruptcy proceedings ; but it was equally true that 
witness did not know of the bankruptcy till June or July last. 

Mr. WHEELER read two letters of the 20th and 23rd of December, in 
which witness asked Colonel Chamberlain if he had heard of the settle- 
ment of the bankruptcy proceedings. 

Witness said he wrote the letters, and he had heard that the defendant 
had got as far as the Bankruptcy Court, but could not say he knew of the 
adjudication. It was not true that at that time he was partner with the 
defendant. 

Mr. Hannay remarked that he had observed this point with respect to 
the agreement. The parties were to halve matters, but not to be partners. 
The agreements were therefore contradictory. 

Witness said he wrote the letter produced, dated Jan. 19, 1881. The 
letter (read) stated that the writer enclosed to the defendant a proof from a 
wood block of the trade mark, and a rough proof of the prospectus. He 
was not, with Colonel Chamberlain, promoting acompany for working the 
apparatus. The letter also mentioned a copy of the agreements as being 
enclosed. 

The copy was put in, and it was pointed out that the initials of both 
parties, which appeared on the original agreements, were not copied. 





* See JourNAL, Vol, XL., p. 1128. 
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Mr. WuHeever said his case was that the initials were not those of 
Colonel Chamberlain. 

Witness, in further cross-examination, said he knew that the defendant 
was agent in this country for Hodges’s patent, and thata Mr. Sampson was 
connected with him. A formal agreement was directed to be drawn up by 
Mr. Cutler, a solicitor, who was acting for witness, but Colonel Chamber- 
lain refused to sign it. He had always refused to sign anything but the 
three agreements put in. There were disputes between himself and 
Colonel Chamberlain, and there was arbitration—informal arbitration— 
Mr. Cutler and a Mr. Arnott meeting and talking over the disputes 
between them. 

Mr Wueever: And did they decide that you should pay Colonel Cham- 
berlain £1000 ? 

Witness objected to the term “ decide,” and, after considerable discus- 
sion, the answer taken was that witness declined the “ proposed” 
settlement, and would not pay anything on the proposition. He did, 
however, pay £100 on the day of the meeting (the 7th of March, 1882), 
because it was said that the brokers would be put in and the machine 
seized for the rent of the premises, which were Colonel Chamberlain's ; so 
he (witness) paid the money. 

Some further cross-examination took place as to two agreements subse- 
quently submitted for execution, and then a further adjournment was 
ordered. 

Witness said there were some matters he should like to explain before a 
judgment was formed on his connection with the defendant. 

Mr. Hannay said that all explanations could be made in re-examination 
on the next occasion, 

Witness wished it to be understood that he had no actual knowledge of 
the defendant’s bankruptcy until his solicitor searched for the entry in 
March last. 

Mr. Lirrieton said that, though time would not ‘permit of the witness 
being re-examined on this occasion, he wished him to answer one question 
referring to a serious allegation suggested by the defence—whether he 
(witness) had written the initials of the defendant to agreement No. 2. 

Witness emphatically said that he had not, but had seen Colonel Cham- 
berlain write them. 

The further hearing of the case was then adjourned, by consent, the 
defendant being released without bond or surety of any kind. 


LAMBETH POLICE COURT.—Sarurpay, Jan. 6. 
(Before Mr. Cuance.) 
LAMBETH VESTRY UV, THE SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER COMPANY. 
THE CHARGE FOR WATER FOR STREET-WATERING PURPOSES. 

This was a summons taken out by the Vestry of Lambeth in order to 
obtain the decision of the Magistrate as to the proper amount to be charged 
by the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company for water supplied to the 
parish for the purpose of watering the streets. 

Mr. Potanp appeared for the plaintiffs; Mr. Besiey for the defendants. 

Mr. Po.anpD, in opening the proceedings, said it might perhaps be con- 
venient, before dealing with the facts of the case, to briefly call the Magis- 
trate’s attention to the General Act of Parliament in reference to water 
supply. The Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847 (10 & 11 Vict., c. 17), which 
was incorporated with the Company’s Special Act, provided, by section 37, 
that “in all the pipes to which any fire-plug shall be fixed the under- 
takers shall provide and keep constantly laid on, unless prevented by 
frost, unusual drought, or other unavoidable accident, or during necessary 
repairs, a sufficient supply of water for the following purposes—that is to 
say, for cleansing the sewers and drains, for cleansing and watering the 
streets, and for supplying any public pumps, baths, or washhouses that 
may be established for the free use of the inhabitants, or paid for out of 
any poor-rates or borough rates levied within the limits of the Special 
Act; and such supply shall be provided at such rates, in such quantities, 
and upon such terms and conditions as may be agreed upon by the town 
commissioners and the undertakers, or in case of disagreement, as 
shall be settled by two justices until an inspector shall have been 
appointed, and after the appointment of such inspector by the inspector 
so appointed.” Upon the present occasion, therefore, his Worship had 
the power of two justices. Section 35 of the General Act incorpo- 
rated the Railways Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845 (8 Vict., c. 20), 
and by this Act any question of compensation, charge, or damage was 
referred to the determination of one or two justices. It was under these 
provisions that the parties now came before the Court to have decided a 
question which was no doubt of very great importance, and one of con- 
siderable difficulty. It might, perhaps, be worth while to mention that 
by the Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847, similar disputes between a private 
consumer and a water company had to be settled by two justices in this 
way; so that there was the same power of dealing with disputes which 
arose as to the price to be paid for the water, though with regard to private 
consumers the only question was as to the annual value of the premises. 
In the present case the point for determination was, first, as to the mode 
in which the supply of water for watering the streets should be given; 
and, secondly, upon what terms and conditions such supply should be 
afforded. The parish of Lambeth was served by two Water Companies— 
namely, the Southwark and Vauxhall Company and the Lambeth 
Company— but the Court had now only to deal with the former 
Company. Up to the present time, by arrangement with the Com- 
pany, the parish had been supplied with water at 43 different 
stand-pipes; and by agreement ;the Vestry had paid £25 per mile 
for all the streets in their district, without reference to the width 
of the streets, or to the fact of their being macadamized or not, or 
whether traffic was so great as to require their being watered twice a day 
or not. The amount paid per annum was,upon an average, £880. It had 
lately appeared to the Vestry that this was not a satisfactory mode of 
taking the water—first, because there was no sense in it; and, secondly, 
it was not even according to so much per superficial yard, as was the case 
im some parishes. In dry seasons a large quantity of water would be 
taken, and in wet seasons a very small quantity; so it was obvious that 
the present arrangement was unsatisfactory. It appeared to him that the 
proper way would be for the Vestry to pay for the quantity of water 
taken, and therefore it was that they had determined for the future 
not to pay this £25 per mile, but to ask the Court to decide what 
was a fair and reasonable mode of having the supply and paying for it. 
Certain correspondence had taken place between the parties, the result 
of which was that the Company ,had intimated their willingness to 
supply the parish with water; but they said that the supply should be 
separate for each stand-pipe, and that they would not supply upon the 
same terms as they did for trade purposes. He ventured to submit that 
when the Magistrate looked at the terms and conditions proposed by the 
Company he would think them most exorbitant. The Company 
said they could afford to supply the water by meter upon the following 
scale :—Each stand-post to be regarded as a separate supply, and the 
V estry to pay 50s. for fixing each of the meters for registering the supply, 
which were to be provided and fitted up by the Company. The Vestry to pay 





at the following rates for every 1000 gallons of water taken :—When the 
quarterly consumption was under 50,000 gallons, ls. 3d.; when over 50,000 
and under 60,000 gallons, 1s. 2d.; when over 60,000 and under 80,000 gal- 
lons, 1ls.; when over 80,000 and under 100,000 gallons, lld.; when over 
100,000 and under 200,000 gallons, 10d. ; when over 2000,000 and under 400,000 
gallons, 9d. ; and above 400,000 gallons at 8d. per 1,000 gallons. The minimum 
rental for each meter to be not less than £2 10s. per quarter; and a rental 
of 30s. per annum to be charged for the use and maintenance of the stand- 
posts, which were to be fixed by the Company. He would presently com- 
pare these rates with those at which the Company were bound to supply 
water for trade purposes ; in the meantime he might say that he ventured 
to think the terms the Company wished to impose upon the parish were 
irrational, and would not bear examination. The result of charging a 
minimum rental for each stand-post would be that during the autumn and 
winter quarters the Vestry would have to pay for water which was not 
used. In addition to this the Company refused to treat the whole of the 
stand-pipes as one supply, and to add up the quantity consumed by each, 
and thus bring the charge within the lower scale. 

Mr. CHANCE supposed the Company might charge different rates at 
different stand-posts, according to the quantity of wate taken. 

Mr. Po.anp said this was so; but if the quantity consumed altogether 
was taken it would amount to more than 400,000 gallons; and thus the 
lower rate would prevail. He would now proceed to point out the absur- 
dity, not to say the exorbitant nature of the charges proposed by the 
Company ; and for this purpose he would refer to their own Act of Parlia- 
ment, as showing the sum that was to be charged for water supply for 
trade purposes. Section 57 of the Company’s Act of 1852 provided as 
follows :—‘ The Company may at their own instance, and shall at the 
request of any owner or occupier of any premises situate in or adjoining 
any street in which any main or service-pipe of the Company shall be 
laid, and who requires a supply of water by measure for purposes other 
than the purposes for which rates by this Act are provided, and by means 
of communication pipes and other necessary proper apparatus, to be pro- 
vided, laid, and maintained at the cost of the person requiring such supply, 
afford a supply of water by meter or other fit and suflicient instrument for 
measuring the water supplied, and may charge the following rates for each 
i000 gallons (that is to say):—In respect of ordinary service, when the 
quarterly consumption does not exceed 50,000 gallons, 9d.; exceeding 
50,000 gallons and not exceeding 100,000 gallons, 8d.; exceeding 100,000 
gallons and not exceeding 200,000 gallons, 7d.; exceeding 200,000 gallons 
6d.” In the face of this scale, provided by their own Act, the Com- 
pany had prepared for the parish of Lambeth the separate scale to 
which he had already referred. Now with regard to the minimum, 
“ Provided that the Company shall not be required to supply water in any 
less quantity than 25,000 gallons in any quarter of the year.” And the 
minimum of 25,000 gallons, worked out at the highest rate—viz., 9d. per 
1000 gallons—would come to 18s. 9d.,and yet the Vestry were to be charged 
during the two winter quarters a minimum of £2 10s. for each of the 43 
stand-pipes. Water supplied for public purposes did not come under section 
57 of the Company’s Act; and the reason was obvious—that, as the parish 
took a large quantity they ought not to be charged so much as 6d. per 1000 
gallons. At any rate, it was felt to be a difficult thing to lay down a par- 
ticular scale of charge with regard to public bodies, and therefore it had 
been thought advisable to leave this matter out of the General Act of 
Parliament, and to incorporate it in a Special Act, when the question 
might be decided by the justices. 

Mr. Bestey observed that the preceding section of the Special Act 
provided that the Company might supply any person with water, within 
their limits, at such rates and on such terms as should be agreed upon 
between them and the person having the supply. In the present case the 
rate had been agreed upon. 

Mr. Pouanp said the scale of charges had been omitted from the Act 
because, as between the Vestry and the Company, it was very difficult to 
fix any definite rate ; and therefore each case was left to be determined upon 
its own merits. The reason given by the Company, in the correspondence 
which had taken place for making this charge was that the Vestry 
required water at a time of the year when other people wanted a large supply, 
and consequently there was a scarcity; they contended, therefore, that 
they ought to charge a higher price. The absurdity of this argument was 
shown by the fact that the Company obtained their supply from the River 
Thames; and Father Thames at Hampton, whence they obtained the water, 
did not run dry. An answer to this proposition was to be found in section 
87 of the General Act, where it was provided that the Company need not give 
a supply in times of drought. The value of an article was generally ascer- 
tained by the price paid for it; and he should have to call witnesses to show 
the rates at which water was supplied to different parishes for the purpose 
of cleansing the streets. The parish of Paddington was supplied by the 
Grand Junction Water Company, who took their supply from the Thames, 
and in that parish there were the same number of stand-pipes as in 
Lambeth—viz., 43—and the price paid was 84d. per 1000 gallons, the 
quantity consumed being altogether 20,300,000 gallons. There was no 
minimum in this case; they merely took the quantity of water used at each 
of the stand-pipes, added the figures together, and made a single charge. 
At one time the Vestry paid 1s. per 1000 gallons; but this was altered to 
9d., on condition that they took 20 million gallons. Shortly afterwards the 
price was reduced 4d. per 1000 gailons. ‘the West Middlesex Company, 
who likewise took their water from the Thames at Hampton, also supplied 
the parish of Paddington at 9d. per 1000 gallons. The reason of their 
charging 9d. and not 84d. was because the Vestry only took altogether about 
3 million gallons of water. 

Mr. Cuance asked who paid for the meters. 

Mr. Pouanp replied that in both cases the Vestry paid for them, and 
kept them in repair; but this was, he said, a very small matter. In the 
parish of Chelsea, which was supplied by the Chelsea and West Middlesex 
Companies, the price charged by the latter Company was 9d. per 1000 
gallons, though only a small quantity of water was taken ; and in the case 
of the Chelsea Company, by arrangement, a lump sum per annum was paid. 
He did not wish to underrate tne difficulty in determining fairly and 
properly, between the Company and the Vestry, what rate should be paid ; 
still he could not understand the reason of the proposed scale, because at 
the present time water was supplied for trade purposes at a lower sum than 
that suggested, though the same kind of water was delivered. The Magis- 
trate no doubt would have to deal out rough justice between the parties ; 
but he ventured to submit, with confidence, that the scale as proposed by 
the Company was a most exorbitant one, and that the Vestry ought to be 
supplied with water at as cheap a rate as traders. The Vestry did not 
claim as a right to be supplied with water under section 57 of the Special 
Act, because this point had been decided in the case of The Metropolitan 
Board of Works v. The New River Company.* There the Board of Works, 
who had the control of the Victoria Embankment, claimed to be supplied 
with water for the purpose of cleansing the streets at the same rate as 
traders; but the Court decided against that contention, and their decision 
was affirmed by the Court of Appeal.t| With regard to the power of the 


* See JournnaL, Vol, XXX., p. 13. | Ibid., p. 984. 
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Magistrate to deal with the question, the learned Counsel cited the case of 
The Shefield Water-Works Company v. Carter* and The New River Com- 
pany v. Mather.+ 

Mr. BeEsry said before the evidence was called he wished to take the 
opinion of the Magistrate upon a preliminary objection as to jurisdiction. 
Reliance had been placed by his learned friend upon section 142 of the 
8 Vict., c. 20 (the Railways Clauses Consolidation Act), as the only pro- 
vision under which a magistrate could act. This section provided that 
any question in dispute should be referred to two justices until a water 
inspector was appointed. The section gave one justice power to issue the 
summons, but no power was given to one justice to hear the case. 

Mr. Cuance said under Jarvis’s Act he had power to act as two justices. 

Mr. Bzstey thought not. 

Mr. Cuance remarked that if he had power to issue the summons he 
had power to hear it. 

Mr. Brs.ey contended that it was most specifically enacted that the 
matter should be heard by two justices. 

Mr. Cuance said he should be very pleased if he could decide the ques- 
tion upon this preliminary point, but he was clearly of opinion that he 
had power to hear the summons. 

Mr. BesLey next raised the point, whether the words “town commis- 
sioners ” could be construed to mean the Vestry of Lambeth. 

Mr. CHANcE pointed out that the words were “ town commissioners or 
other parties.” 

Mr. Potanp remarked that he was quite willing to be one of the “ other 
parties.” 

Mr. Bestey contended that the 37th section had no application to the 
Metropolis, and that the Magistrate had no jurisdiction in the matter. 
The section only gave temporary authority to the justices pending the 
appointment of a water inspector ; and it was clear that the Act did not 
relate to the Metropolis, because a water inspector had not been appointed. 
It was a monstrous thing that a magistrate should be troubled with a pro- 
tracted inquiry of this nature, when the whole question could have been 
raised by action. 

Mr. Potanp observed that, in the case of The Metropolitan Board of 
Works v. The New River Company, it had been decided that the proper 
remedy was to apply to this Court by summons. 

Mr. CuHance said, as it appeared to him, the argument of Mr. Besley 
must go to the extent of excluding London from the operation of the 
Water-Works Clauses Act. The mere fact of a water inspector not being 
appointed would not oust the power of the Court under the section 
referred to. The Court had power until an inspector was appointed. The 
argument must go to the length of excluding London from the operation 
of the Act. 

Mr. Bestey: From this section of the Act. 

Mr. CHance: The argument destroys itself by its absurdity. All 
Special Acts were anticipated by the General Act, and the Special Acts 
embodied the General Act. 

Mr. Bes.ey submitted that there was nothing to show that the Act had 
the least application to the parish of Lambeth. It was clear that unless 
Mr. Poland could point to some legislation to enlarge the meaning of the 
word “town,” the Act could not apply, because Lambeth could not be 
called a town. 

Mr. Poianp said he might perhaps be permitted to point out that the 
Special Act of the Southwark and Vauxhall Company incorporated the 
Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847, with the exception of the clause as to 
constant supply, and by that very Act it was provided that all questions 
in dispute should be decided by the justices. 

The objections raised by Mr. Besley having been overruled by the 
Magistrate, the further hearing of the case was adjourned. 


Miscellaneous Sees. 


THE PROPOSED SEVERANCE OF THE STOKE AND FENTON 
JOINT GAS UNDERTAKING. 
MEETING oF THE FENTON Locat Boarp. 

At the Meeting of the Fenton Local Board on Tuesday, the 26th ult.— 
Mr. A. Birks in the chair, 

The Cierk (Mr. Adderley), referring to the remarks of Alderman Keary 
at the meeting of the Stoke Town Council on the previous Thursday (see 
ante, p. 25), said that the Alderman had assigned as the reason for the 
Stoke section of the Joint Gas Committee abandoning the projected Gas 
Bill that he (Mr. Adderley) had altered the Gazette notice. He simply 
struck out a clause in the notice by which that portion of the works which 
was in Stoke was being allotted to Fenton. He did this because he 
considered it was unfair to Fenton; and he saw no reason for the abandon- 
ment of the Bill by Stoke. By the terms of the agreement entered into 
between Stoke and Fenton, and also by the Gazette notice, both towns 
were to be bound by the decision of the arbitrators, whatever this might 
be, and the alterations he had made did not affect the power of the arbi- 
trators to allot the works. Under this agreement they had no authority 
to promote a Bill in any future session of Parliament. After abandoning 
the Bill they could not, without entering into a fresh agreement, proceed 
with another Bill. There was nothing in Alderman Keary’s observations 
that warranted the Stoke Corporation in taking the position they had. 

Mr. Gimson asked whether the agreement compelled the arbitrator to 
allot to Fenton the works at Stoke. 

The Cuerk replied that it certainly did not. The Bill gave power to 
the arbitrator to fix upon Stoke or Fenton, whichever he might think 
proper. He had absolute power under the agreement; but, in spite of 
this, the Stoke authorities inserted a clause in the Gazette notice to the 
effect that Fenton should take the whole works. 

Mr. Grove : I think Stoke has abandoned the Bill because we have done 
the thing which they did first. 

The CLERK said he had struck out the part of the Bill to which objec- 
tion had been taken. However, the Bill was forwarded to him by Mr. 
Bagnall’s (the Town Clerk of Stoke’s) agent, when the clause was again 
inserted, he having given instructions for it to appear as originally. 

Mr. Grmson: Then, as they are not going for the joint Bill, the agree- 
ment is knocked on the head altogether. 

The CLERK: They have caused it to collapse by their not depositing the 
Bill. If Stoke proceeds with a fresh Bill next year, they will require our 
sanction to it. 

Mr. CHAuuinor thought the reason for Stoke abandoning the Bill was 
consequent upon Mr. Adderley insisting upon this clause being erased. 

The Cuarrman: But Stoke made the first alteration. 

The CLterx: The clause which I struck out was an addition made by 
Mr. Bagnall without any knowledge on my part. 

Mr. Green pointed out that Alderman Keary’s argument was to the 
effect that if the clause was omitted they at Fenton would cry up the 
value of the gas-works, to the disadvantage of Stoke. 
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Mr. Mrvyxs: It was agreed first that what was in Fenton, Fenton should 
take ; and the works in Stoke, Stoke should take. 

The CLERK: It was never suggested that you should take the whole of 
the works. I had only the Fenton interest to look to. I saw it was not 
proper that the clause should be allowed to remain, and I struck it out. 
It was for the Stoke authorities to strike out the part referring to Stoke. 

The Board afterwards went into committee for the consideration of the 
question of promoting an independent Bill. 

RaTeEPAYERS’ MEETING aT FENTON. 

A largely attended meeting of ratepayers and owners of property resi- 
dent within the urban sanitary district of Fenton was held at the Public 
Hall last Tuesday evening—Mr. A. Brrxs (Chairman of the Local Board) 
presiding. The meeting had been called—in response to a requisition—to 
consider, and, if thought fit, to approve of and consent to. the following 
resolutions, with reference to which an extraordinary meeting of the 
Local Board was held on the 29th ult.:—‘‘1. That the Local Board do 
promote a Bill in Parliament in the ensuing session, for the following 
among other purposes, viz. :—(a) To give effect to an agreement between 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of Stoke-upon-Trent of the one part, 
and the Local Board of Fenton of the other part. (b) To provide for the 
dissolution of the Joint Committee appointed under the Stoke-upon-Trent 
and Fenton Gas Act, 1878, the division of the property and powers of the 
Joint Committee, and for enabling the Corporation and Local Board sepa- 
rately to manufacture and supply gas and residual products. (c) To confer 
upon the Local Board powers for the compulsory purchase of land, and 
the execution of works, and all such powers as may be deemed necessary 
for the carrying into effect the foregoing purposes, including the raising of 
the requisite funds therefor. 2. That the expenses of and in relation to 
the promotion of the said Bill, or part thereof, be cliarged upon the general 
district rates of the said Board.” 

The Cuerk (Mr. Adderley) having read the notice of meeting, 

The CHarrMan said the meeting had been called for the purpose of 
enabling Fenton to proeeed in Parliament for an independent Bill for a 
separation from Stoke, and the erection of their own gas-works. The 
failure by Stoke to deposit the joint Bill had made independent action 
necessary. He did not wish to imitate the style adopted by the Stoke 
Town Council, some of whose members had evidently considered that they 
knew better what was good for Fenton than the members of the Fenton 
Board did themselves, but he could not allow certain observations lately 
made by Alderman Keary to pass unchallenged. This gentleman had 
stated to the Stoke Town Council that Fenton had put an exorbitant 
value upon the gas-works. As a matter of fact, it was not in the power 
of Fenton, any more than of Stoke, to value part of the undertaking. 
But by the provisions of the Bill now deposited in London, the very 
position asked by Alderman Keary was strictly reserved; so that his 
remarks on this head were entirely without force. As to offers made by 
the two authorities to each other, the only offer made to Stoke was for a 
fair and equal partnership, each side drawing its proper share of profits ; 
but this was considered by Stoke to be quite out of the question. The 
offers made to Fenton were, first, to allow new capital to be placed on a 
different footing than under the previous Act; or, secondly, to take two- 
thirds of the responsibility for the capital, on condition that Stoke had 
two-thirds of the total number of members on the Committee. The 
latter condition would, however, have placed the Fenton Committee under 
a distinct disadvantage, and they could not accept it. During the past 
four years the gas undertaking had not been a partnership so much as a 
dual control, and this control had not been conducted so pleasantly or so 
fairly as the Fenton Committee wished. The members of the Local Board 
were satisfied that under the proposed plan Fenton would be in a better 
position, even financially, than in the past; and, leaving the matter open 
for fair and careful consideration, he moved the foregoing resolutions. 

Mr. GREEN, in seconding the motion, pointed out the importance of the 
questions the ratepayers were asked to vote upon. In explaining what 
had given rise to the present difficulties, he observed that shortly after the 
appointment of the present Gas Manager (Mr. Herman Tapley), it became 
apparent that something would have to be done to meet the growing 
demand for gas. The Manager was called upon by the Joint Committee 
to prepare plans, and make such suggestions as he thought would meet the 
requirements of the case. Several plans were accordingly prepared. No. 1 
was for an outlay of £9000 or £10,000, and estimated to meet all require- 
ments for some 15 years; No. 2 to cost £2500, and to serve for five or six 
years; No. 3 to cost £1500, and to serve for three or four years; and No. 4 
to cost £3816, and to be adequate for nine years. The question was as to 
the wisdom of taking the plan for the shortest or the longest period. At 
last it was decided to obtain the opinion of some eminent gas engineer; 
and Mr. Corbet Woodall, C.E., was consulted. This gentleman, though 
acknowledging that the plans submitted to him were very good, said he 
should not advise the Committee to go on spending money upon the 
present works, but recommended the erection of new works upon a 
different site. Then came the consideration for Fenton as to the advisa- 
bility of increasing their liability by some £10,000 or £12,000, which was 
felt to be a grave responsibility, especially in view of what they were 
continually reading with reference to gas being superseded by electricity. 
The result was that Fenton had taken independent advice; and now they 
thought it would be best to sever the connection with Stoke. It was a 
serious matter to promote an independent Bill in Parliament; but it was 
also a serious matter to join Stoke to the extent of an additional £10,000 
or £12,000, and only receive a proportion of the profits according to 
the quantity of gas consumed. In the year ending Sept. 30 last, the 
consumption of gas by Stoke was 58,037,300 cubic feet, and the con- 
sumption by Fenton 25,445,700 cubic feet; while in the year 1881 the 
consumption by Stoke was 56,667,949 cubic feet, and that of Fenton 
25,712,691 cubic feet. Therefore Fenton was receiving a less, and Stoke 
a greater proportion of the profits by the arrangement under the Gas Act, 
which they were willing to abide by so long as they were joined to Stoke; 
but so soon as they had an Act of their own they would have just as much 
profit as they were able to make. 

Mr. T. Stusrs asked the Clerk as to the striking out of a clause from the 
notice of the proposed joint Bill, which clause, it was alleged, allotted the 
works at Stoke to Fenton. How, he asked, could any such a clause so 
allot the works, when they had heard that this had to be done by the 
arbitrator alone ? 

The CuERK replied that, as it was a question which the arbitrator alone 
had to decide, Stoke had no right to so alter the Gazette notice as to put 
their works upon Fenton; and he (the Clerk) had accordingly struck out 
the clause, leaving Stoke to do likewise if they thought proper. 

Mr. Stuzss asked what would have been the position of Fenton if the 
arbitrator had allotted them the works, and there was not an Act of 
Parliament to allow of their working them. 

The CuEeRK replied that the agreement provided for the whole matter 
in dispute to be left to an arbitrator and an umpire; but if the agree- 
ment must be strictly carried out, he was afraid it would only be done by 
obtaining parliamentary powers, which the promotion of the joint Bill 
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would have given. This Bill had however been abandoned at the last 
moment by Stoke, and hence they were there that night. 

Mr. Srusus asked if Fenton could manufacture gas without first apply- 
ing to Parliament for power, and giving notice of such application through 
the Gazette ? 

The Cierk replied in the negative. 

Mr. Stusrs then contended that if Stoke had gone on after the clause 
referred to was struck out, it would have so operated that Fenton could 
not have manufactured gas at the present works if the Joint Committee 
had been dissolved. Fenton might have said they would not take the 
works, not having considered it in their notice, but, on the contrary, had 
been looking for land elsewhere upon which to erect new works. If, 
according to the terms of a deed of reference, signed by both parties, the 
matter was to go to arbitration upon all fours—one town having no advan- 
taze that the other had not—where, he asked, was the fairness in the Clerk 
striking out of the Gazette notice the cleuse the Stoke notice contained ? 

The CLERK at some length entered into an explanation of several 
clauses of the Gazette notice, and added that in the interests of the rate- 
payers of I’enton he had struck out the clause referred to. — 

Mr. Stupss argued that it was for the arbitrator to decide who should 
have the present works. It was here that the mistake had been made, and 
Alderman Keary had said that I’enton alone was responsible for the differ- 
ences that had arisen. 

The CLERK said that prior to the agreement there was no suggestion 
that Fenton should take the Stoke works, but it had, in fact, been all the 
other way. Fenton had never thought of having the works at Stoke, and 
the advice of their own Gas Engineer was that they should erect new 
works of their own. Mr. Stubbs had evidently prejudiced the matter, and 
already arrived at the decision of the arbitrator, and adjudged that they 
(Fenton) had lost their case. He (the Clerk), however, differed very much 
from this opinion. He thought they had a very good case, and assured 
Mr. Stubbs that they meant to try to win. The Gazette notice provided 
that the agreement should be carried out, and so did the Bill deposited on 
behalf of Fenton. Replying to further questions by ratepayers present, 
he said if the clause had not been struck out of the Gazette notice, Fenton 
would have had to take to the works if the arbitrator had so decided. 
Supposing Fenton to neglect its own interests, the arbitrator might now 
award the works to Fenton. The Act gave the same powers to both 
authorities as those now possessed by the Joint Committee. 

Mr. Grimson said the difficulty had all arisen from the increased con- 
sumption of gas, and the question of erecting new works. When it became 
necessary to apply for an Act for the purpose, it was thought that this 
would be a good opportunity for the readjustment of capital; Fenton 
being unwilling to be responsible for an equal amount with Stoke, the 
consumption of Fenton being so much smaller than that of Stoke. They 
could not agree, for had they gone to Parliament on the question of the 
readjustment of capital, the representation of Fenton must have been 
but four, against eight for Stoke, which would have rendered Fenton 
powerless. ‘There was no other way than that of finding the same 
amount of capital with Stoke; and the members of the Local Board could 
not, in the interests of the ratepayers, see their way to consent to this. 
There seemed, therefore, to be no other course open but to separate, and 
this they must hope would ultimately be for the benefit of both Fenton 
and Stoke. The Clerk had acted according to the best of his judgment, 
and the Board quite approved of all he had done in the matter. 

Mr. Hawker was of opinion that the question of the allotment of the 
gas-works might well be left for a future occasion. Stoke did not, he said, 
wish to be rid of Fenton, which ought only to have paid £26,000, instead 
of £45,000 towards the gas undertaking. 

Mr. Stuses contended that the arbitrator could settle all the matters in 
dispute between the members of the Joint Committee, and he urged them 
to pause before pledging themselves to a separation and the erection of 
new works. If successful, he asked, would they manufacture gas more 
cheaply than at present ? 

Mr. Minton thought the matter might well be left over for next year. 
Was it not, he asked, preferable to wait until another session, and in the 
interim they might be able to agree again with Stoke upon the Bill, with 
reference to which there was only one clause that they were not agreed 
upon? Would it not be better to agree upon this clause in order to have 
an unopposed Bill, and divide the expenses ? 

The Cierk said he had received a communication from their Parlia- 
mentary Agents to the effect that the Agents on the other side had been 
consulted, and a suggestion had been made that Stoke should withdraw all 
opposition to the Bill. 

Mr. J. W. Tuomas pointed out that the make and the consumption of 
gas were two different things. Last year the make at Stoke was, he said, 
101 million cubic feet, while the consumption was some 82 million feet. 
The previous week the make was 3,850,000 cubic feet, or an average of 
550,000 feet per day; Mr. M‘Millan’s (the late Manager's) estimate of the 
capability of the works for any one day being 530,000 cubic feet. 
Messrs. Woodall and Stevenson, the Engineers who had been consulted on 
this matter, were, therefore, perfectly right in advising an extension of the 
works. If, however, there was from any cause whatever a loss of £2000 
next year, Fenton would lose £1000; while if there was a profit of £2000 
Stoke would take £1300, and Fenton only £700. 

The CHarrman then put the resolutions to the meeting, and declared 
them carried. s 

The proceedings closed with the usual vote of thanks to the Chairman. 





BILSTON GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 

The Thirty-seventh Annual General Meeting of this Company was held 
on Monday, the 1st inst.—Mr. T. Hoicrort in the chair. 

The SecreTaRy and Manacer (Mr. J. 8. Reeves) having read the notice 
convening the meeting, the report of the Directors was presented. It 
stated that the business of the Company had made satisfactory progress 
during the past year, there having been an increase in the sales of gas of 
upwards of 5 million cubic feet. In view of the increase being continued, 
and with the hope of further extension in this direction, the Directors 
had resolved to make another reduction in price, commencing on the 
Ist inst. To consumers of less than 100,000 cubic feet per quarter the 
price would be reduced 3d., and to consumers of 100,000 cubic feet and 
upwards 14d. per 1000 cubic feet; making the price to large consumers, 
inclusive of the 5 per cent. discount, 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. The 
Directors had purchased from the Birmingham Corporation the mains, &c. 
in that portion of Princes End included in the Company’s lighting area. 
The probable consumption of gas in this portion of the district would be 
about 3 million cubic feet a year, and to provide for this quantity, as well 
as for the normal increase, it would be necessary shortly to erect an 
additional gasholder and purifiers. The accounts for the twelve months 
ending Sept. 30, 1882, accompanying the report, showed that the result of 
the year’s working was a profit of £4712 15s. 2d., which with £1605 10s. 1d., 
brought from last year’s account, made a total of £6318 5s. 8d. The 
Directors proposed to appropriate this amount as follows :—Half year’s 
dividend of 5s. per share, less income-tax, paid Aug. 1, 1882, £1713 10s. 10d. ; 





do., payable Feb. 1, 1883, £1702 12s. 1d.; debenture interest, £593 4s. 6d.; 
added to reserve fund, £200; carried to next account, £2108 17s. 10d, 

The CHamMan, in moving the adoption of the report, congratulated the 
shareholders that the sale of gas was increasing, and that for the first time 
in the history of the Company it had been possible to declare the maximum 
dividend. The Directors had already made two reductions in the price 
of gas, and intended to make a third that day. 

Major Price, in seconding the motion, remarked that the Company paid 
a good dividend, charged a fair price to the consumers, and would soon 
supply as good gas as any other company in the district. 

The motion was carried unanimously; and a dividend of 10 per cent. 
was declared. 

The retiring Directors (Messrs. Holcroft, Hickman, and Bradley) were 
then re-elected ; and the Rev. Charles Lee was chosen to fill a vacancy ct 
the Board. 

The retiring Auditors (Messrs. Hatton and Miller) were likewise re- 
appointed. 

Votes of thanks having been passed to the Directors and officers of the 
Company, 

The meeting was made special, for the purpose of considering the draft 
Provisional Order now before the Board of Trade, to enable the Company 
to raise additional capital. 

There being no opposition to the application, a vote of thanks was passed 
to the Chairman for presiding, and the proceedings closed. 





BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 
ReEDvucTION oF WaATER-RENTs. 


At the Meeting of the Birmingham Town Council last Tuesday—the 
Mayor (Mr. W. White) in the chair—a report of the Water Committee, 
containing a recommendation as to the adoption of a reduced scale of 
charges for water, was presented. 

Alderman Avery, in moving the‘approval of the recommendation, 
remarked that if the Council agreed thereto the practical effect would be 
that a reduction in the water-rents of between £9000 and £10,000 yearly 
would be sanctioned. In submitting a similar resolution at the beginning 
of 1881, he ventured to express an opinion that it would not stand alone, 
but must be regarded as the precursor of further reductions from time to 
time. It would not be proper for him to anticipate or pledge in any way 
the future action of the Water Committee or the Council, who would deal 
with circumstances as they arose; but his own personal opinion was that 
the reduction now recommended was an indication of further concessions. 
The reduction began with houses of the smallest class, and extended 
as far as houses of £40 yearly. Had there been more funds at the dis- 
posal of the Committee they would have desired to include other houses. 

t would have been a pleasure to the Committee had they been able to 
make some remissions in the water-rates to retail shops and to offices ; for, 
although these consumers paid practically 50 per cent. lower than the 
parliamentary tariff, yet they were charged comparatively high rates in 
proportion to the quantity of water which they consumed. The Com- 
mittee would also have liked to take into consideration the trade supplies 
by meter; but they were obliged to cut their coat according to their cloth. 
The reduction that was made two years ago amounted to £4900, and the 
amount now recommended was, as he had said, equal to between £9000 
and £10,000 per annum. The Council and the public would also derive an 
advantage of £2000 annually, which was directed to be paid into the 
borough fund so long as the reserve fund continued full. This was the 
case at the present time, and he hoped the fund would not be touched 
except in case of urgent need. The Committee were also paying nearly 
£3000 a year to the sinking fund, for the extinction of the debt connected 
with the undertaking. Putting all these sums together, they amounted to 
between £19,000 and £20,000 annually. It would be seen that the total 
reduction was a very handsome contribution in relief of the rates of the 
borough, and it was'especially valuable now that they had pretty nearly 
arrived at the close of their outlay upon great works in connection with 
the water undertaking. There was one thing he wished to impress 
on the Council—viz., that the reductions to be made from time to time 
should be directly limited to the surplus revenue. So long as this was 
done, the inhabitants of Birmingham and the consumers outside the 
borough would equally partake in the benefits of the reductions. If, how- 
ever, they went beyond the surplus revenues, consumers outside the 
borough would participate in the advantages; but in the event of any 
deficiency it would have to be charged to the borough fund, and the rate- 
payers of the town would suffer. 

Mr. Brrinstey, in seconding the motion, referred to a letter which had 
appeared in one of the papers, the writer contending that the reductions 
now recommended were really no reductions, because the water-rents had 
been illegally raised to a high point by the late Water Company to 
increase the price which the Corporation had to pay for the undertaking. 
This, he said, was a serious allegation, as, if true, the Corporation ought 
to have taken care to prevent this illegality on the part of the Company. 

Alderman Coox expressed great satisfaction with the recommendation 
of the Committee. The reduction would, he said, much help the Health 
Committee in the carrying out of a difficult duty in closing impure surface 
wells, 

Mr. Lawson Tart said he wished to know the principle upon which the 
charges of the Water Committee were made. They appeared to him and 
to others very unequal. In one house for which he paid rent the water- 
rate was equal to about 43 or 5 per cent. of the rental. In another house 
it was 9 or even 9} per cent. of the rental. He could assure the Com- 
mittee that this inequality in the charges was a real grievance, and he 
thought there ought to be some common principle by which the amounts 
could be regulated. 

Mr. Crayton thought that too long credit was given to the water con- 
sumers, and suggested that the system of discount for prompt payment 
might be adopted, as in the case of the gas accounts. 

Alderman Avery, in reply, pointed out that the increase in the 
charges referred to by Mr. Brinsley was made by the Water Company in 1870 
—six years before the purchase of the undertaking by the Corporation. 
It was made after due notice, in consideration of a large outlay the Com- 
pany made in extended works, and in connection with which the Cor- 
poration enforced upon them the discontinuance of the use of water from 
the Tame for domestic supply. That the advance was illegal had 
never been established, and he much doubted that it ever would be. 
That the Corporation did not pay too much for the water undertaking was 
shown by the profit they had been enabled to make upon its working. 
They paid very much less than they would have had to do had the price 
been settled by arbitration. With respect to inequalities in the charges 
for water, they would be very much mitigated by the adoption of the scale 
now recommended. With regard to a discount similar to that upon con- 
sumers’ gas bills, he said that at present the collection of the water 
revenue only cost £1500 or £1600 a year; but a 5 per cent. discount would 
mean a reduction of £5000 or £6000, which could not be afforded, 

The recommendation was agreed to, 
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THE ELECTRIC LIGHT IN THE STREETS OF HULL. 

Last Tuesday a Special Meeting of the Electric Lighting Committee of 
he Hull Corporation was held, when the Cuarrman (Dr. Gibson) said the 
members would not be astonished at his calling them together, as they 
were all aware of what had recently been going on in connection with the 
electric light, which was not satisfactory either to themselves or to the 
townspeople at large. The period that had elapsed since the contract 
commenced was two months, more or less, and they knew that, according 
to the contract, they had to pay Messrs. Siemens, at certain times, pro- 
portions of the sum which they were to pay asa whole. The time had 
arrived when the first instalment was about due; and, this being the case, 
he thought it was better to call the Committee together to ask what in 
their wisdom they thought it best to do. The Engineer had a report 
on the matter, which he would read. 

The BorouGu ENGINEER (Mr. J. Fox Sharp) then read a report on the 
state of the electric light during the past two or three weeks. In it he said 
that on Dec. 14 all the differential lights were out except one; no less 
than 8 of the lamps were out at one time. On Saturday evening, the 
23rd ult., all the differential lamps were out; and owing to the defects, 
it was deemed useless to light them. Having alluded to certain other 
defects in the lighting, he appended to his report the record of the obser- 
vations of the police as to the time when various lamps were not lighted. 

In the course of subsequent conversation it was stated that, on the last 
day of 1882, there were only 3 (out of 16) electric lamps in use; the allega- 
tion being that the apparatus had been tampered with. Messrs. Siemens 
had written to say their Chief Engineer would shortly visit the town to 
inquire into the alleged imperfections. Subsequently, 

Dr. Rot. said the matter ought to be energetically dealt with by the Com- 
mittee in the interest of the public, who were at present not receiving the light 
for which they might be asked to pay; and besides the principle of electric 
lighting might be jeopardized, owing apparently to want of ordinary pre- 
cautions. He thought that, in the interest of the contractors themselves, 
no less than in that of the town, something definite ought to be done with- 
out delay, and with this object he moved a resolution to the effect that, 
having regard to Mr. Sharp’s report, Messrs. Siemens’s immediate and 
serious attention be drawn to their non-compliance with the terms of their 
contract; all rights of the Corporation under the circumstances being 
reserved. It was also agreed that, pending the examination promised by 
the contractors, the matter should be allowed to stand over for not exceed- 
ing 21 days. This was agreed to. 





THE LONDON VESTRIES AND THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
QUESTION. 
CAMBERWELL, 


At the Meeting of the Camberwell Vestry on Wednesday last—Mr. 
Rocers in the chair—a motion made at a previous meeting of the Vestry, 
to the effect that an application should be make to the Board of Trade for 
a licence to supply electricity under the Electric Lighting Act, 1882, was 
under discussion. 

Mr. LuMmtey, going into the expense of the electric light as compared with 
gas, said the cost of lighting the Old Kent Road by electricity would be 
17s. per yard, whereas an improved system of illuminating by gas would cost 
only Is. 1ld. He did not see why the Vestry should lay out £200,000 for 
an advantage which would be reaped by the electric lighting companies, 

Mr. WALLACE said the question was not whether or not they should have 
the electric light in the parish, but whether it would be expedient at the 
present time for the Vestry to take up the new light. He was opposed to 
the Vestry experimenting at the expense of the ratepayers. 

Mr. WaLTER did not see why they as a Vestry should rush into the 
breach, when matters were only tentative and experimental. 

Mr. Suarman said if the Vestry applied for powers they would then have 
the option to carry out electric lighting as a work of the Vestry, or deputing 
it to the company which would make the best terms. 

Mr. Mripptemass, in replying to the debate, said the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company had stated what they could do if £400 or £500 a year more 
was paid them; but no plan was put forward. Quoting from the draft 
Provisional Order of the Brush Company, he said it was proposed that 
they should not be compelled for two years todo anything. If called upon 
to carry out the work, they asked to be at liberty to divide the district into 
eight sections, no two sections to run contemporaneously. 

The motion to apply for a licence was negatived by 26 votes to 19. 

Mr. Mipptemass then moved that the proposed Order be referred to the 
Clerk and a Committee of five members to draw up objections to this 
Provisional Order, and take steps to oppose it before the Board of Trade. 

A desultory discussion followed. Eventually, 

Mr. Srwmonps moved and Mr. Lumiey seconded, an amendment to 
oppose any application for a Provisional Order, but to leave the details to 
a Committee of two for each ward. 

After a long discusssion, 

Mr. Mrpptemass asked the Vestry to accept the amendment, which was 
put and carried; and onits being put as a substantive motion, 

Mr. Kemp moved, as a further amendment—* That the Vestry oppose 
the grant of Provisional Orders to one or more electric light companies 
who have given one month’s notice under the Act of their intention to 
apply for Provisional Orders under the said Act, or to make such objec- 
tions thereto and to take such other steps as the Vestry may think proper, 
within the intent and meaning of the Act.” 

On a division this was negatived by 23 to 19. 

After some further delay, Mr. Simmonds’s motion was adopted, and the 
Committee appointed. 


TSLINGTON. 

A specially convened meeting of the Islington Vestry took place on the 
29th ult.—Mr. Murray in the chair—for the purpose of considering the 
desirability of the Vestry becoming undertakers for supplying electricity 
for public and private purposes within the parish. 

Mr. SHEARER moved a resolution in accordance with the purpose for 
which the Vestry was convened. The Vestry had now, he tt an oppor- 
tunity of taking up for themselves the question of public lighting, and 
dealing with it in such a way as would result in a large saving to the rate- 
payers. The Vestry, if they became the undertakers for electric lighting, 
could carry out the work more efficiently than any company. He then 
went at great length into the question of lighting by electricity, and in con- 
clusion expressed the hope that the Vestry would not allow electricity to 
become a monopoly in the hands of a company, but would at once agree to 
the proposal he had made. 

Mr. Po.tey seconded the motion. 

The report of the Lighting and Special Committee was then read, in 
which it was stated :—“ That in the existing state of electric lighting, and 
as far as the Committee have been able to ascertain the probable cost of 
introducing the electric light into the parish, they are of opinion it is 
undesirable that the Vestry should become the undertakers.” 

Mr. Stroup moved, as an amendment, the adoption of the above para- 
graph of the report of the Committee. The Committee were, he said, 








unanimous in their opinion. They found that the cost of introducing thie 
electric light would be enormous—about £4,000,000 or £5,000,000. 
Mr. Price seconded the amendment, and it was carried by 50 votes 


o 8. 
The matter was again referred back to the Committee for further con- 
sideration and report. 


Mite Env Oxp Town. 

At the meeting of the Mile End Old Town Vestry on the 8rd inst.—Mr. 
CusHEN in the chair—a report of the Special Committee on Electric Light- 
ing was under consideration. The Committee had expressed an opinion 
that the knowledge of electric lighting is so slight that it is not advisable 
for the Vestry to become undertakers under the Electric Lighting Aci, 
1882, and that the Board of Trade should refuse to sanction any Pro- 
visional Order for the next twelve months at least, to enable proper coi- 
sideration to be given to the matter. 

The CHarrMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, enlarged upon the 
various considerations which had induced the Committee to arrive at the 
conclusions stated. 

Mr. Cunpick seconded the motion, which was adopted. 





THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING QUESTION AT SHEFFIELD. 

Ata meeting of the Electric Lighting Committee of the Sheffield Town 
Council held on Wednesday, the 27th ult.,a report by Mr. Conrad W. 
Cooke, who has been retained by the Corporation to advise them generally 
on the subject of electric lighting, was under consideration. After indi- 
cating the localities in the borough in which he recommended the Corpo- 
ration to adopt the new system of lighting—the entire length of streets 
being about 13 miles—the report went into the question of the mode of 
lighting shops and houses in the district selected. After noticing the 
incandescent and are systems of electric lighting, computations were 
made of the possible amount of demand for electric light, founded upon 
the present number of gas lights, and the probable cost under (1) producing 
or generating plant, (2) distributing plant, (3) fixed property. Under 
these different heads the estimate was £44,721, making a total capital of 
£4 9s. 5d. per lamp. The report contained a number of calculations as to 
the engines, fixing, and other details; the total amounting to £50,798. 
With compound high-pressure engines and Lancashire boilers the total 
cost was put at £44,726, or £4 9s. 5d. per lamp. With compound 
condensing engines and Lancashire boilers the total was £49,511, or 
£4 18s. 11d. per lamp. With compound condensing engines and loco- 
motive boilers the total cost was £50,798, or £5 1s. 7d. per lamp. 
Then followed a variety of calculations as to cost of production, cost 
of maintenance, cost of management, and interest cn capital; the 
summary of the whole being as follows:—Cost per lamp, using 
compound non-condensing engines and Lancashire boilers consum- 
ing 2°7 lbs. of coal (at 7s.) per indicated horse power per hour, 
0'067d. per hour, or 16s. 94d. for 3000 hours’ lighting. Cost per lamp, 
using compound condensing engines and Lancashire boilers consuming 
2°3 lbs. of coal (at 7s.) per indicated horse power per hour, 0°07d. per hour, 
or 17s. 6d. for 3000 hours’ lighting. Cost per lamp, using compound con- 
densing engines and locomotive boilers consuming 2 lbs. of coal (at 9s.) per 
indicated horse power, 0°074d. per hour, or 18s. 6d. per3000 hours’ lighting. 
A prolonged discussion took place on the report, which was ordered to be 
entered on the minutes. 


On the following evening a meeting of ratepayers was held at the Vestry 
Hall, Crookesmoor, for the purpose of considering the electric lighting 
scheme of the Corporation. ‘The Chairman (Mr. W. Guest) submitted this 
resolution :—‘ That in the opinion of this meeting it is not desirable for 
the Corporation to enter into a speculation for the supply of the electric 
light, which, under present circumstances, must end in serious loss to the 
town. This meeting, therefore, urges on the Council the wisdom of with- 
drawing their application for a Provisional Order.” Mr. W. Smith, in a 
lengthy speech, maintained that it was undesirable for the Corporation to 
supply electric light in the borough ; electrical science, as applied to lighting, 
not being, as far as he could learn, sufficiently advanced to justify an 
expenditure of ratepayers’ money in carrying out any scheme in connec- 
tion therewith. He expressed the opinion that if, in the present state of 
electrical science, the Corporation placed themselves in the position of 
having to supply the electric light, the ratepayers would have abundant 
reason to regret it; and that a burden would be laid upon the town which 
would be felt not only by themselves but by their children’s children. 
Mr. W. Clague said if he could see 50,000 pence profit for the proposed 
outlay of £50,000, he would support it; but he could not. In towns where 
the price of gas was 4s. or 5s. per 1000 cubic feet it had never yet been 
shown that electric light was cheaper than gas; and if this light could 
not compete with gas in such places, how, he asked, could it possibly do so 
in Sheffield, where the price of gas was only 2s. 4d., and would probably 
before long come down to 1s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet. The resolution sub- 
mitted by the Chairman was not formally put to the meeting, but the 
opinions expressed were generally in accordance therewith. 


At the meeting of the Electric Lighting Committee of the Town Council 
last Thursday, a second report was read from Mr. Conrad Cooke, in the 
course of which he recommended that the streets of the town should not be 
lighted by electricity, but by gas—‘ a very important recommendation,” 
says the Sheffield Independent, ‘“*‘ when we consider that it is for street 
lighting that electricity has been strongly advocated.” 


THE PUBLIC LIGHTING OF DOVER. 

At a recent Meeting of the Dover Town Council, the improvements 
lately effected by the Dover Gas Company in the lighting of a portion 
of the town, by the employment of burners of a better kind than those 
previously in use in the street lamps, gave rise to a short conversation ; and 
at the same time reference was made to the subject of electric lighting, and 
to the steps that have already been taken by the Council in regard to its 
adoption. 

Mr. E. W. Fry, referring to the improved gas lighting, remarked that 
he thought a letter should be sent to the Gas Company, thanking them for 
the service they had rendered to the town by the change of burners, and 
requesting them to extend the new system of lighting. 

Alderman Rees thought that as the Council did not yet know whether 
or not it was the intention of the Company to light the whole of the town 
by means of the improved burners referred to, they were scarcely in a 
position to take any action in the matter. 

Mr. Frynis said it would probably be recollected that some time ago the 
Company made an offer to the Council to adopt these new burners, one of 
which had been fitted up as an experiment, all over the town; but as the 
cost of the public lighting would have been doubled thereby, the offer was 
not entertained. The consequence was that the Company had fitted up 
without any extra charge the improved burners which were giving such 
satisfaction. 

Mr. G. Fry saidhe thought, as an incentive to the Company to proceed 
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with the improved system of lighting, Mr. E. W. Fry’s suggestion should 
be carried out. 
The subject was, however, dropped without any action being taken. 


The Town CLERK then read the minutes of the Sub-Committee appointed 
to investigate the subject of electric lighting. The proceedings of the 
deputation (consisting of the Mayor, Deputy-Mayor, Town Clerk, and 
Borough Surveyor) who attended the recent conference of local authorities 
on this subject, to which reference was made in the Journat of the 12th 
inst. (p. 1044), were also reported. In consequence of what the deputation 
learned from the President of the Board of Trade, they recommended the 
Sub-Committee to rescind the resolution of the Council determining to 
apply for a Provisional Order. The following recommendation was now 
brought forward from the Sub-Committee :— That in our opinion the 
Council should be advised not to proceed with the Provisional Order at 
present, unless the Council obtain sanction from the Board of Trade to 
have a permissive Order.” 

Alderman Rexs said he thought the recommendation of the Committee 
met the whole case, and it was absolutely necessary that they should adopt 
it. Notwithstanding this, it would be wise to omit the latter clause, as to 
the granting of a permissive Order, because it would only be entangling 
them, and they had better simply decline to proceed in the matter. 

Mr. Brown said he would move—‘ That the recommendation of the 
Sub-Committee be adopted.” The recommendation had been brought for- 
ward because the whole subject of electric lighting was so vast, and the 
responsibilities were so numerous, that the Committee felt it impossible 
to entertain the scheme any further. The precise reasons for asking the 
Council to revoke their decision to apply for a Provisional Order were 
these: It would be remembered that when it was agreed to apply for an 
Order, the Council did so with the view of keeping private companies from 
coming into the town, and obtaining a monopoly of the lighting. How- 
ever, it was not the Council’s intention to adopt electricity at present, but 
to do so when they thought it would be advantageous to the town they 
represented. Nearly all the corporations throughout England saw the 
matter in the same light, and male a combined application to the Board of 
Trade with a view of protecting the ratepayers’ interests, and guarding the 
rights of self-government. The question was whether they would be able 
to obtain from the Board of Trade a permissive Order to apply the 
electric light when and how they pleased, at the same time retaining 
the power to prevent any private company from introducing the light 
without the consent of the corporation concerned. To this the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade at once gave a reply which was a death- 
blow to the anticipations of all who expected to get such an Order. 
The President said he could not sanction such permissive authority— 
he could not make the corporations monopolists of electricity; and 
if a Provisional Order were granted to them, they would have to make 
an attempt to carry out its provisions. He pointed out at the same time 
that the introduction of electricity would be enormously expensive, and 
that the capital required was estimated at £100,000, and sometimes more, 
for every quarter of a square mile. Although Mr. Chamberlain said he 
could not grant a permissive Order, he said he would take care that the 
local authorities were heard first in the case of any application on the part 
of a private company; and he would not grant any private company a 
Provisional Order until he had heard that the local authority of the place 
were quite satisfied about the position the company were going to take up, 
as well as the area to be lighted. The President said he would not urge 
corporations to take upon themselves the spending of the ratepayers’ 
money on a matter of which so little was known, even to the most 
learned, as lighting by electricity was at present. He further told the 
deputation that corporations ought not to spend large sums of the rate- 
payers’ money in opening up a science, but that they should leave the work 
to private speculators. He (Mr. Brown) quite agreed with Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and did not think electrical science as applied to lighting was suffi- 
ciently advanced or understood to be taken up by corporations. If they 
accepted Mr. Chamberlain’s answer, they could not go farther without en- 
tailing upon the ratepayers a large expenditure; and therefore he main- 
tained that the sooner they left the question alone the better. 

Alderman Botrie seconded the motion. 

After some conversation, the further vonsideration of the matter was 
adjourned. 

At a subsequent meeting, the matter was again before the Council, and 
it was then determined not to proceed with the application to the Board 
of Trade of which notice has been given. 





THE MARKET FOR SULPHATE OF AMMONIA DURING LAST 


{From Messrs. Brapspury and Hirscn’s “ Annual Review.”] 
Mason’s Buildings, Liverpool, Jan. 1, 1883. . 
Experience has once more shown us the “ crooked ways” of this market 
High prices at the wrong season, a low range at the time when consumers 
usually make their contracts, with but a small business passing during 
either period, tell us but too clearly that the course of the market is in a 
certain sense (purely accidental) being but slightly swayed by the require- 
ments of the trade and the export demand. It is not so very long ago that 
the market was but a shuttlecock in the hands of speculative operators or 
large dealers here and abroad, the cue of their movements being rapidly 
taken up and followed by others interested in the market ; the consequence 
being that a decided movement one way or the other always occurred. It 
will be asked, “Is this not the case to-day, and is not an article of so 
limited a production controlled now by speculative operations or by an 
actual strong demand?” We may safely say, “No.” In the first place, 
we have a much larger production to deal with, spread also over a larger 
area; for we have no more the production in Great Britain alone to con- 
sider. The sulphate manufactured on the Continent has assumed propor- 
tions which cannot be ignored in judging the tendency of the market, and 
there are ever-recurring opportunities of bringing sulphate from the United 
States, notwithstanding what has been argued to the contrary. The next 
point is that consumers operate differently, and their buying appears to be 
done in a totally different fashion from what used to be the case. Take 
Germany for instance. Formerly, at the slightest indication of an advance 
in prices there was quite a rush of orders, consumers themselves bringing 
unconsciously, and of their own doing, prices to a higher level; but they 
have evidently recently awakened to the fact of the disadvantage (to them) 
of this proceeding, and their extremely cautious buying must have surprised 
sellers, while the impression made thereby on the market must have been 
to their (the buyers’) entire satisfaction. We do not mean to say by this 
that the times of an excited market and a quick rise have gone by, for 
exceptional circumstances and surprises will arise; but, as we have 
explained, a forced position of the market is not likely to be chronicled in 
a way that it has been before. 
Facts, however, like these bring us to look more closely at the position 
of this commodity, to make endeavours to analyze the substance of pro- 


likely to influence them. Determining in the first instance the causes of 
the increased production, we find— 

1. By ammonical liquor from the gas supply, all gas companies’ reports 
showing an increase in their delivery of gas varying trom 1 to 5 per 
cent. 

2. By the coking of the coal hitherto used in the iron-works and foun- 
dries in the North, as well as Lancashire, Staffordshire, &c. 

3. By the distillation of coal at the pit’s {mouth for the sake of the 
residuals, to which serious attention is given in the colliery districts. 

4, By the considerable increase of oil distilled from shale in Scotland, 
new works having also come into existence during the past year. 

5. By an increased recovery of ammonia from the foregoing sources, by 
the new patents of Young and Beilby. 

6. Probable further increase of the consumption of gas by a more general 
use of the same as fuel, for heating, cooking, manufacturing, &c. 

7. Probable increase by recovering more of the ammonia actually con- 
tained in the coal,.but hitherto lost by the mode of distillation.* 

Having made these statements, it will almost be incumbent upon us to 
enter into further explanations; and in doing so we will confine ourselves 
to actual facts, without entering into any of the {speculative theories so 
often indulged in on subjects of a similar nature. 

We come, then, under No. 1, to the increased consumption of gas, and 
the likelihood of a still more rapid advance in the future, and it will be 
known more or less to our readers that gas managers and directors 
(whether stimulated or not by the strides of electric enterprise it is not 
for us to say) have certainly done their utmost and best to popularize this 
light, not alone by improving the same—.e., its lighting power—but by 
constantly reducing the price, so as to bring it even within the reach of 
every cottage. It has already come down to ls. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet in 
some English towns, and when gas is produced on more economical 
principles, and the cost of working and distribution are reduced, this rate 
will no doubt become universal. Of course our ever and rapidly increasing 
population is in itself a sufficient cause for a regular increase in the gas 
supply, and the Engineer has given some very interesting facts in this 
respect. The demand for gas in London during the past 13 years is 
referred to, and the population of the Metropolitan district in 1869 is given 
as 3,176,308 ; the gas consumption during that year was 9,885,857,000 cubic 
feet, or 3112 cubic feet per head. It seems to have gone on increasing from 
150 to 200 cubic feet per head year by year; and comparing 1869 with 1881, 
there is, on the whole, an advance of 58 per cent.—viz., from 3112 to 4916 
feet per head. Of course in this statement the increase of population is 
allowed for, the more important feature being that while the increase of 
population is only 20 per cent., gas consumption has increased 58 per cent. 
And as the greatest increase is during the last four years, this fact does 
not say much for the advance of electric lighting. Another instance is 
Nottingham, where consumption has doubled during ten years. How 
susceptible the consumption is of increase was shown by the report of one 
of the London Gas Companies—by no means the largest—when during five 
foggy days last winter their regular consumption was increased by 18 
million cubic feet ; and in Manchester the consumption on a dark day last 
spring was 14,268,000 cubic feet. 

Turning to the cause assigned under No, 2, it is now a fact that one of the 
largest ironmasters in Scotland has been coking a portion of the coal used 
in his furnaces for some time past, and as the plant will be enlarged, while 
similar works are being erected in the Middlesbrough district, and also in 
the South, we presume the experiment is a paying one, and that the coke 
is answering the purpose. We shall presently have some 4000 to 5000 tons 
of sulphate available from these sources, and they are, of course, capable 
of extension, and it may suit other large users of coal (such as sugar refiners, 
chemical works, salt proprietors, &c.) to follow their example. 

No. 3—the distillation of coal at the pit’s mouth—seems to occupy the 
minds of colliery proprietors, especially those who have cheap coal at 
their disposal. Works are in course of erection, while plant is being put 
down in some parts merely to utilize the waste coal dust of collieries, gas 
being treated as a residual product for heating retorts and ovens only, the 
production of tar and ammoniacal liqnor being the main object. The 
present value of the bye-products is evidently creating great excitement 
everywhere, and we notice that a proposal was made not long ago bya firm 
of colliery owners near Widnes, to supply the Local Board with gas direct 
from the pit’s mouth, at 7d. per 1000 cubic feet, offering to makea 15 years’ 
contract, and engaging to supply 17-candle gas. They must surely have 
been looking for a maintenance, if not an advance of present extreme 
values of tar and ammoniacal liquor. 

Cause No. 4 relates to the much larger production of shale oil in Scot- 
land, and is one which, when the new works are in full operation, and the 
large additions to the old ones complete, will make a seneliendiie difference 
in the production of ammonia in that country. 

Passing on to No. 5, which relates to Young and Beilby’s patents, im- 
portant matters are elicited. The nitrogen supposed to be left in the 
shale coke is to be eliminated in the form of ammonia, the shale being first 
distilled at a low temperature to obtain the hydrocarbons (crude paraffin 
oil), and subjecting the coke afterwards to the action of steam at a high 
temperature, until the hydrogen is liberated and nitrogen eliminated. 
For the economical working of the process double-chambered retorts are 
employed, the coke being transferred or dropped into a second chamber 
for the final operation. They assert that they have meanwhile trebled 
the quantity of ammonia obtained in the old way. 

Under No. 6 we come to a matter which will be more sufficiently appre- 
ciated presently by the general public, if the creditable exertions of the 
gas companies are to bear fruit. A great deal has been done, and with 
fair success too, to popularize cooking and heating by gas; and for the 
former purpose some enterprising companies have even lent gas-stoves 
free, while others lend them for almost nominal sums. When it is con- 
sidered how easily these stoves are manipulated, how the heat can be 
regulated to a nicety, the boon they are on hot summer days, while being 
in reality not much more expensive, when properly managed, than coal 
fuel, and ever so much cleaner and freer from dust than the latter, it is 
surprising that they are not more commonly in use; the more s0, as it 
has been proved that the meat, &c., tastes equally as sweet as when roasted 
before an open grate. Then for warming rooms, such as drawing-rooms, 
boudoirs, &c., where it is specially desired to avoid dust and smoke, or in 

bed-rooms, or an invalid’s room, where a regular heat is to be kept up, 
and any noise to be avoided, they are incomparable. Then taking a step 
further, we have before us the excellent work done by gas-engines, anc 
which ought certainly to be the engines of the future; for not only do 
they require hardly any attention, and no stoking is needed, but the danger 
of boiler explosion is done away with, and it cannot be injured for lack of 
water. They are besides constantly getting more economical. Actual 
results in reference to the foregoing remarks have shown that, where gas 
is so used, mild winters form no cause for a reduced consumption. 

Lastly, No. 7. This matter will become one of the most important 











* The additional source of ammonia from atmospheric nitrogen, which is con- 
tinually brought before the public by new patents,&c., appears to be too chimerical 
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to be given as one of the causes of future increase. 
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factors in the future production. As coal is distilled at present, from 24 to 
20 lbs. of sulphate of ammonia are obtained from a ton, while in reality it 
contains, according to Muspratt’s “ Chemistry ”— 
Coal. Nitrogen per Cent, Sulphate of 
in Coal. Ammonia. 
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And these averages are generally now considered low. 





Of course this fact 
has met with a good deal of attention lately, and we believe Mr. Young 
has proposed fractional distillation of coal, and the treatment of coke with 
steam, whereby 1 cwt. of sulphate per ton of coal could be realized. We 
shall, no doubt, hear more about this question in the present year. 

Against an increase of sulphate production, we can only quote the stand 
made by the electric light—a question which we shall go into later, wishing 
first to contrast the future consumption with this increased production. 
Now this question is one more difficult to deal with, as we have no certain 
data to rely upon, beyond the fact that the consumption must have kept 
pace with the production, as the surplus of the latter would otherwise 
show itself in the accumulation of stocks, which, however, is not in reality 
the case. It is therefore evident that the demand increases on a similar 
scale as the production; and considering the large area of the Continent 
of Europe, in the greater part of which artificial fertilizers are very little, 
if at all known, while constantly new countries and other continents appear 
on the scene as consumers, it is little to be feared that the production will 
overrun the consumption in the immediate future. No new sources of 
ammonia have been discovered, and other sources of nitrogen, in the shape 
of organic matters, are getting less year by year; while after the lapse of 
the present patents of the ammonia-soda process in the alkali manufacture, 
the requirements of ammonia for this trade will be immensely increased. 
The ever-widening demand for the colonies must here not be overlooked ; 
and the French consumption is increasing so rapidly that their own produc- 
tion of sulphate will soon be totally inadequate. The requirements to make 
up the deficiency of the increasing reduction of ammonia in Peruvian 
guanos will continue to be large, and the more this fertilizer assumes the 
nature of a phosphate guano the larger quantity of ammonia will it 
require to bring it up to the guaranteed standard. 

On the reverse side of the picture we see Germany rapidly enlarging her 
manufacture of this commodity, and it has already assumed figures which 
give warning that at some future date they may be less dependent upon 
our production; but it is nevertheless very doubtful whether they will 
ever be able altogether to do without us, as it may be assumed with 
certainty that their consumptive development will not be checked. But 
there is another knotty point which used to be made light of in former 
years, but to which we cannot close our eyes now, and that is the 
immense increase in the consumption of nitrate of soda on the Continent, 
and in Germany especially, to the detriment, apparently, of the use of 
sulphate. We have expressed our own views in former Reviews, and see no 
reasons to depart from them ; and although these experiments may go ‘on 
for a season or two, we think farmers will fall back upon sulphate again, 
when they have once more learnt their lesson. Of course they are led by 
chemists of some repute among agriculturists ; but a change of front does 
not imply certainty of result. Maercker, for instance, has shifted his 
ground, not alone in now advocating nitrate against sulphate, but aiso 
in regard to retrograde phosphates, when his views were previously 
diametrically opposed to such tenets. It seems strange, therefore, 
that so much weight should be attached to, and they should be so 
implicitly followed in their new dogma. For when we consider 
that the results they publish are simply those learned from small 
experimental stations, which have had a care and attention which 
no farmer can bestow on his land, while the conditions and for- 
mation of other soils besides those operated upon are not in the 
least considered, nor that the same plot has not been dosed with 
nitrate year after year, it becomes very doubtful whether all the good that 
is to come from it will be shown beyond a single season. This new theory 
flies directly in the face of the statement of chemists like Liebig, or 
eminent and experienced agriculturists like Mechi, &c. That ammonia is 
gradually converted in the soil into nitric acid we all know; but it does 
not follow therefrom that the plants must have it at once in a full dose to 
surfeit themselves at the start, and let the rest be wasted away, or carried 
to the subsoil with other matters, while the mature plant must shift for 
itself. The chemical action of the soil, like the action of the stomach, is 
one so vastly different from any preparation that can be introduced to 
respond to the slow natural action, and we should have to change the 
routine of our food and drink were we to follow out the same lines in our 
daily sustenance. Sulphate of ammonia supplies the plant both with 
nitrogen and sulphur, and seems in this shape most adapted to beet and 
other sugar plants; and there are recent data that the frequent application 
of nitrate exhausts the land, and causes a reaction after a certain point is 
reached. Nor does nitrate mix well with other fertilizers, and its tendency 
to diliquesce must remain a great drawback, when it is shown that fineness 
of division is one of the first rules in successful manuring. 

What has evidently greatly assisted the chemists in getting such a 
substantial following is the extreme rates at which sulphate has been 
ruling, while nitrate had the advantage of being a low-priced commodity. 
We must now patiently await the actual results of this departure, and upon 
it will, of course, very much depend the future consumption of ammonia— 
i.e., if nitrate is to take the place of sulphate. One step farther in this 
vista of the future brings the course of prices prominently before us, but 
there cannot be said much about it, as the scene is such a shifting one. 
It may fairly be assumed that extreme rates under existing circumstances 
will hardly be looked forward to; on the other hand, any further decline 
from to-day’s value is not in the range of probability, especially as prices 
in the neighbourhood of £19 to £19 10s. ought, from past experience, 
always to prove attractive to the consumer. 

Now a word on the all-absorbing question of the day as regards lighting 
matters—viz., the electric light, generally supposed to be a strong com- 
petitor of gas lighting, and an enemy which in time would beat the latter 
off the field. We have already elucidated, in our remarks, some of the 
special advantages of gas, and how little the progress of this industry has 
been affected by the onslaught of electricity ; and when even men of high 
standing in the world of electricity, like Dr. Siemens, say good words of 
gas, perhaps after all there is not much to be feared. Of course the 
Electric Lighting Bill has been passed; and when Dr. Siemens was 
examined as a witness, and was asked the question, “ Would gas be used 
to supplement, or as a stand-by, or both?” he replied: “I look upon gas as 
a necessity for every house, and it will become more and more so every 
year. I believe gas will continue to be used for lighting our passages, our 
offices, and probably minor houses ; and even for street lighting I believe 
it will maintain its position for at any rate many years tocome.” This is 
slightly qualified by what he said afterwards: “ But for lighting the best 
rooms of good houses, for the lighting of theatres, large halls, and such 


places, electricity has very great advantages in its favour.” Note, how- 





ever, his remarks as President of the British Association, at their South- 
ampton meeting :—“ I venture to think that gas lighting will hold its own 
as the poor man’s friend. Gas is an institution of the utmost value to the 
artizan; it requires hardly any attention, is supplied upon regulated 
terms, and gives, with what should be a cheerful light, a genial warmth, 
which often saves the lighting of a fire.” 

There were, however, two statements made in this address which we 
cannot quite agree with; and while there is some contradictory evidence 
to his remark that “the principal argument in favour of electric light is 
furnished by its immunity from products of combustion, which not only 
heat the lighted apartments, but substitute carbonic acid and deleterious 
sulphur compounds for the oxygen upon which respiration depends” (in 
so far as it is equally true that closed rooms lighted by electricity lack the 
active up-currents of air necessary to carry off the products of respiration), 
we have to refute his figures in reference to residuals from coal converted 
annually, at least as far as they concern the present article. 1,000,000 
tons of ammoniacal liquor, equal to 95,000 tons of sulphate, are stated 
to be produced annually, which, as we know, is fully 30,000 tons in excess 
of the actual production; while his statement of the demand being 
unlimited is not sufficiently accurate, as no such indication can be gleaned 
from the consumption, even when prices were much lower. This report 
is not intended to be one of criticism, otherwise we might say that Dr. 
Siemens appears to us more or less wrong in reference to other residuals ; 
also, that no gas-works derive any benefit resulting from the item of 
colouring matter, as the tar and its first products have to undergo nume- 
rous processes in various independent works before the finished produc- 
can realize the value stated. The figures appear, to say the least, mis- 
leading to the ordinary reader, and if they were correct they ought cer- 
tainly to raise further the value of the gas undertakings. 

But te return to the electric light question, the problem seems, after all, 
one which can only be decided when the cost of production is brought to 
the level of that of gas, light for light—i.e., actual light—for it has been 
clearly proved that the candle power an electric lamp was stated to give 
has not been equal to it, when independently tested, lacking also the 
volume corresponding to its intensity. But in reference to cost we will 
cite two cases, culled from actual facts:—One at Peterborough, where a 
750-candle power Bray gas-lamp proved superior in illumination to three 
Brush lights, estimated at 2000-candle power each, and the cost of the 
Bray lamp was 9d. per hour, while the Brush lights cost 3s. 4d. each per 
hour; secondly, at the recent Worcester Fine Art and Industrial Exhibi- 
tion, at which, for the first time, gas and electricity met under equal con- 
ditions, the cost of lighting by gas an area of 44,000 square feet per night 
was £1 7s. 23d.; the cost of electricity per night, for an area of 10,800 
square feet (or less than one-fourth of the space), being £1 18s. 1d., and 
gas was acknowledged to be the superior light. If further evidence were 
required that the present cost of electric light is against its coming into 
general use, it is the fact that it has been discarded in Paris (where gas is 
dear), that it has been given up after a short trial in several towns in 
this country, and that even the London Commissioners of Sewers, who 
certainly gave it every opportunity to assert itself, have not generally 
renewed the contracts for lighting the City. Electric light is said to be 
in its infancy only; but we may come to look upon gas lighting in a 
similar way—i.e., gas lighting conducted upon scientific principles, for 
most improvements are of a comparatively recent date. Electric lighting 
has done a great deal to stimulate these improvements, and when gas 
engineers can, at some future day, discover a continuous process of distilla- 
tion, we can calmly look at any progress the electric light may make; the 
latter is always at the disadvantage of having no residuals. Gas remains, 
meanwhile, the cheapest illuminant, as the following figures will show :—- 

Cost of Light equal to 25 Standard Candles per Hour. 
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We have entered somewhat extensively upon this matter, but consider- 
ing the bearing it has upon sulphate manufacture and the future produc- 
tion, its importance must not be under-valued. The imports into Germany 
have been on a reduced scale—i.e., about 26,000 tons, against 30,000 tons 
last year. The shipments to Holland and Belgium seem, however, to have 
been rather in excess of last year. 
In conclusion, we will give, as usual, a brief summary of the course of 
rices and the tendency of the market during the past year. There have 
een no violent fluctuations, although there is a difference of about 30s. 
per ton between the extreme points of values; the decline which we have 
to note at the close of the year having been avery gradual one. The market 
was comparatively quiet in January, which was a little unexpected, as the 

roduction, owing to the fine and exceptionally mild weather, appeared to 

e small, while the same cause pointed to an early season, and consequently 
an early demand. The prices oscillated between £20 15s. and £21 per ton, 
f.o.b. Hull. In February a firmer tone was given to the market by reports 
of large sales of the London production at full values, and prices advanced 
from £21, at the beginning of the month, to £21 10s., f.o.b. Hull, at the 
close. During March, lower rates were accepted; and although at one 
time a considerable advance appeared imminent, prices gave way 
later on, the month closing quiet at £21 per ton. A serious depres- 
sion occurred in April, the demand being over much sooner than 
in former years, through the exceptionally early spring, and_con- 
siderable quantities remained on the hands of dealers and speculators 
for a rise. The transactions showed a steady decline in prices— 
£20 15s. at the beginning, £20 10s. at the middle, and £20 5s. at the 
close of the month; forward sales comprising small contracts for summer 
delivery at £20 15s. to £20 12s. 6d. to the end of the year. May made 
itself conspicuous by an almost total absence of business, prices remaining 
all the while remarkably steady. America supplying the German markets 
did not do much to create a better feeling; nevertheless the symptoms at 
the close indicated a more favourable tendency. Prices—spot, £20 5s. ; 
forward, £20 10s. A considerable business took place in June, prices 
gradually hardening, and reaching £20 15s, at the end of the month; while 
the forward business was of equal magnitude, up to £21 2s.6d. having 
been realized for twelve months’ contracts. The scene, however, changed 
considerably in July, the tendency becoming almost totally reversed. The 
demand fell off sharply, and this and other circumstances caused a decline of 
afull 10s. perton. August proved equally disappointing, as the orders usually 
coming in during that month were specially conspicuous by their absence ; 
but sulphate being scarce, no impression was made on currentrates. Busi- 
ness in September was on the smallest scale possible, but nevertheless prices 
did not give way much; about £20 7s. 6d. being the quotation. In October 
the market collapsed, it being discovered that large quantities of sulphate 
were held in second hands; manufacturers themselves being unsold to a 
greater extent than was estimated, while the export demand entirely 
ceased, it being asserted as a reason that preference was given to the low- 





ae ry nitrate. Values receded to about £19 10s.,the nominal rate forward 
eing £20 per ton. The lower prices not encouraging a better business, a 
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even less were reported. There were indications in December of a rally ; 
but while £19 10s. was touched, the movement was not sustained, and the 
holidays finally interfering, the market closed slowly at £19 7s. 6d. 


We have already made reference to the future, and we conclude this 


paragraph by again publishing the tabulated statement of prices during 
the past ten years :— 





Prices of Good Grey (24 per cent.) Sulphate of Ammonia, f.o.b. Hull. 
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THE UTILIZATION OF NATURAL GAS IN AMERICA. 

Our American Correspondent, in the letter from him published in the 
JourNAL for the 12th ult., made some extended reference to this subject. 
The following extract from a recent number of the New York Times will 
therefore be of interest :— 

The steady decline in the yield of petroleum in the Pennsylvania oil 
regions is causing capitalists to turn their attention to the greater utiliza- 
tion of the natural gas which is a peculiar feature of the region. The 
drilling of oil wells is always attended by the appearance of inflammable 
gas in larger or smaller quantities, but its presence is not a necessary 
attendant on the finding of oil. Many years ago natural gas was dis- 
covered in Fredonia, Chautauqua County, N.Y., and it has been in con- 
stant use, both for fuel and light, at East Liverpool, Ohio, for twenty 
years, and no petroleum is found in either place. The presence of this gas 
in the oil regions has been one of the main causes of the development of 
the territory to so great an extent that the exhaustion of the petroleum 
deposit has been accomplished years before it otherwise would have been, 
for its adaptability and economy as fuel has permitted operations to be 
carried on where otherwise they must have been attended with loss to the 
producers. It takes from twenty-three to twenty-five days to drill a well, 
and companies controlling the supply of gas furnish fuel for the boilers at 
an average cost of 1 dol. 25 c. per day per well. To buy coal or wood for 
this purpose would cost several times as much. 

3radford and nearly all of the oil region towns are lighted and heated 
by the natural gas. The “ gas streaks,” as those districts are called where 
the gas is found without oil, are very extensive in this field, and they were 
cecured by companies years ago. These companies—the Keystone Gas 
company and the Bradford Gaslight and Heating Company — furnish 
nearly all the gas supply. They are chartered by the State. The latter 
Company supplies this city with light and heat. Its principal “ streaks” 
are the Rixford and the West Branch. The former is seven miles south- 
east of this city, and the latter lies two miles to the south-west. Six wells 
take the supply from these streaks, three on each. The Rixford gas is 
collected in immense iron reservoirs at the wells, whence it is forced to 
sradford through iron pipes. For four miles of the distance the pipes are 
6 inches in diameter, and for the other two miles S8inches. From the 
West Branch wells the gas reaches the city through 8-inch pipes by its 
natural force. The pressure of this gas at Bradford is six and a half 
pounds to the inch. Ingenious pumps of recent invention force the gas 
from the Rixford receivers, where it has a pressure of 40 pounds to the 
inch. Less than a year ago the Rixford gas reached this city by its natural 
force at the wells—a force sufficient to supply Bradford with 1 million 
cubic feet. To drive the gas this distance now requires the use of a 400- 
horse power engine, and the natural force of 170 pounds to the inch has 
declined to 25, The machinery for pumping the gas cost 50,000 dols. 

The natural gas is found in the largest quantity and greatest force in the 
third oil sand, and seldom deeper than 15 feet in the sand. It is present, 
however, in all three of the sands in some wells. The wells are drilled just 
as oil wells are, and gas territory ranges from 150 dols. to 500 dols. an 
acre. It is destined to be worth much more when the finding of gas may 
be calculated on with certainty. In the Bradford field, gas has been found 
at no greater depth than 2200 feet. It is used just as it issues from the 
depths of the wells, no refining beingnecessary. The gas of some districts is 
better and cleaner than that of others, the Bradford article being especially 
excellent in quality. There isno odour from it in burning, but before it is 
consumed it has the same as petroleum. In carrying it through the towns 
and into buildings the same system is employed as in conducting artificial 
gas, and for illuminating purposes it is burned in ordinary gas fixtures. 
In many parts of the oil regions the pipes are laid on the surface of the 
ground, but in the larger towns and cities they are buried. For heating 
purposes a pipe is conducted from the main to the stove or range ; and the 


end of the pipe in the stove is perforated to give a spreading flame. A | 


stopcock on the outside of the stove regulates the supply. The fire is 
kindled simply by turning on the gas and throwing a lighted match in the 
stove. In grates the effect of a coal fire is obtained by the placing of 
pieces of earthenware inside. These become red hot, and glow with the 
true anthracite cheerfulness. 

For illuminating purposes a uniform charge of 50 cents per month 
is made to the consumer. Where 12 burners are in use, a discount of 


20 per cent. is made. To large consumers, such as hotels, stores, &c., a | 


further discount from the 12-burner rate is given. An ordinary family 
parlour or cook stove pays 4 dols. a month for fuel, while ranges and large 
heaters cost 6dols.a month. In the early days of gas burning in the 
region an ordinary stove consumed about 300 cubic feetan hour. The 
subject has been given much scientific study, however, and a regulator 
devised by which the amount consumed is much reduced without affecting 
the heating power of the fuel. The gas is not measured. It is a matter of 
much surprise to the stranger visiting this region to see the gas in the 
buildings and the streets burning all day as well as during the night. No one 
takes the trouble to turn off the gas. It is believed that the gas would 
be consumed and wasted in other ways, even if it was turned off; and so 
it burns from one year’s end to the other. For heat and lighting, the gas 
companies require pay in advance per month, but well drillers pay at the 
end of the month. At one time the Keystone Company had 500 drilling 
Wells attached to their pipes, but not one quarter of this number are 
drilling now. The traveller through the oil regions will see great pillars of 
flame high in the mountains, in the depth of the forests, and down in the 
deep valleys. These are made by the waste gas coming from pipes inserted 
in the wells. They burn constantly. Many of the smaller oil towns are as 
light by night as they are by day, owing to the presence of these pipes in 


r streets 


ne.r streets. 





Natural gas at drilling wells causes many fatal accidents. Veins of it 
are sometimes suddenly penetrated by the drill, and it issues with great 
force to the surface. In such case it is liable to become ignited by the 
lamp in the derrick or the forge or by the fire-box of the boiler. It is 
then more by good luck than anything else if occupants of the derrick- 
house escape with their lives, for a frightful explosion occurs. Even if 
the lamp or boiler is removed far from the derrick, an explosion is apt to 
occur, especially if the atmosphere is murky and heavy. Then the gas 
settles to the ground, and if blown toward the light or fire an explosion is 
inevitable. Gas is found in large quantities in the Sheffield district of the 
Warren oil-field. One of the heaviest wells ever struck is at Sheffield. 
It has been burning with a flame 50 feet high for years, and its roar may 
be heard for miles. Another heavy well is the Murrayville Well, in Wash- 
ington County. ‘There is a great gas streak in this region, and a company 
has been formed and chartered by the State to supply Pittsburg and other 
places with light and fuel from it. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Eprnsurcn, Saturday. 

At this season of the year gas managers and gas directors are kept so 
busy in meeting the demands of the public, that really they have not 
time to consider theoretical subjects, or to give their views on points with 
regard to which diversity of opinion exists. Asa general rule, it may be 
afiirmed of the Scotch gas engineer that he cannot speak and work at the 
same time. He is able to perform both operations, but not simultaneously ; 
and now that we have long dark nights, and sometimes short dark days, 
his physical energies are so taxed that he cannot find time to do more 
than observe, and possibly—when the number of retorts in constant use 
has been reduced, and he has time to draw breath leisurely—the world may 
benefit by his experience. No matter towhat city or town in Scotland one 
turns his attention, there he finds that the gas business, so far from 
decreasing, as some of its opponents would desire to see, is actually on the 
increase ; and it not unfrequently happens that in the towns where 
opposition in the shape of electricity has been liveliest, the increase in the 
consumption of gas has been most marked. But, apart from this very 
material consideration, there are many other straws indicating the aa ws 
larity of gas for almost every purpose to which it can be applied—for 
driving gas-engines, for heating and cooking, and for lighting and venti- 
lating. In one small town in the north, and in another in the south part 
of the country, I find that complaint is made against the authorities 
that they have failed to utilize, to a greater extent this year than for- 
merly, gas for street lighting purposes; and in athird town the sharesof a 
local gas company realized large value inthe market. If there prevailed the 
slightest hesitation as to the capabilities of gas not only to meet the 
increasing wants of the day, but to cope with what some people are pleased 
to regard as a rival, then these tokens would be wanting, and one would 
find, on the contrary, some evidence of electricity being received into 
greater favour. Unfortunately for the shareholders in such concerns, 
indications of this description are entirely absent. In no sense, however, 
can gas managers or shareholders look upon the electric light as a 
rival; and indeed they, as well as the general public, must rather regard 
it as a benefactor. Wherever experiments have been made with it there 
has instantly been created a desire for better lighted thoroughfares; and 
I should like to know the town in Scotland that did not stand ia need of 
reform in this respect. Edinburgh was certainly the first to experiment 
with the new system of light, not so much that her rulers were in 
any sense favourable to it, but because the then Convener of the Lighting 
Committee had also a large interest in the Company which was to benefit 
by the experiment; and, although the capital was not the first city to adopt 
larger burners and improved lanterns, much has been done to make up 
for lost opportunity. If these efforts to improve the condition of public 
lighting have been frustrated to a certain extent, this is due, I believe, 
more to the zeal of an official who does not know very well what he is 
doing, than to any desire on the part of the Lighting Committee to 
render the new lanterns inoperative. In Glasgow they have for several 
years past donea considerable business in the way of introducing lanterns 
of large size and improved illuminating power; and, judging from the 
great number of Siemens burners which are being adopted both publicly 
and privately in that city, it is plain that the Glasgow people know 
a good thing when they see it. Greenock, which is always up to, if not in 
advance of the times, has done much to increase the desire for better 
lighting both at the docks and in the streets; and, on the north side of the 
Clyde, the Dumbarton authorities have done their best, and with no mean 
degree of success, to show to the partners of the large shipbuilding firms 
who really constitute the backbone of the place, that for genuine service- 
able light there is no comparison between electricity and gas. Leith, 
being overshadowed by Edinburgh, is apt to be left out of account when 
the question of gas and gas lighting is on the fapis ; but in the present 
instance that part deserves special attention. Indeed, I question whether 
there is another part in Scotland, or even in England, better provided 
with light, especially in the more recent additions to the accommodation at 
the harbour. All round the extensive docks Bray’s lanterns of large 
power have been erected, so as to meet the requirements of an ever- 
increasing trade. At special points lanterns of great illuminating power 
have been placed, so that during the hours of darkness steamers or vessels 
can now be discharged with as much facility as indaylight. These burners 
have been so arranged that when they are not required to be lighted for load- 
ing or unloading vessels, they can be used as ordinary lights to guide the 
way of labourers and others employed at the dock. The Harbour Com- 
miss_oners certainly deserve credit for the complete manner they have 
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carried out the arrangements; and no doubt, in making up their mind as to 
the course they should pursue, they received valuable advice from Mr. John 
Reid, formerly Manager of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas-Works, and now a 
Harbour Commissioner. Going northwards in the direction of Dundee, 
I find the same spirit animating the authorities. Larger lights are in great 
favour, and it is now under consideration whether an additional annual 
expenditure of £50 should not be incurred in improving the lighting of one 
streetalone. Then such is the strain upon the works to supply the present 
demand, that Mr. M‘Crae has been compelled to draw up a report, which 
was presented to the Gas Commissioners last Wednesday, suggesting cer- 
tain alterations and improvements to enable the work to be carried on 
more efficiently. He suggests that tenders should be asked for two new 
boilers, and that once these boilers have been obtained and erected, the 
best of the old ones should be strengthened and repaired, so as to serve in 
the event of a breakdown or in any emergency. Then he proposes that 
the position of the boilers should be removed so as to be nearer to the sul- 
phate house, and in this way space would be obtained for an extension of 
the purifying plant. In his report Mr. M‘Crae further makes suggestions 
with reference to the scrubbers. These have been six years in use, and 
are doing good service, but he says that with a small outlay they might be 
made more effective. He points out that much tar finds its way into the 
scrubbers, which is objectionable; and says that by a simple alteration at 
the connection they could be made to remove a considerable quantity of 
carbonic acid, and this, of course, would relieve the purifiers, which, he 
adds, are heavily taxed when the call for gas is at its highest. 
Mr. M‘Crae further makes several suggestions as to alterations in some of 
the mains at specified points in the town, which will involve an outlay 
of something like £300. The improvement of the scrubbers and the 
main-pipe alterations have been approved of; but the other parts of 
the report are to receive further consideration. This state of affairs in 
Dundee is all the more satisfactory because the town is the head-quarters 
of one of the offspring of the Anglo-American Brush Company, whose 
achievements one of the local prints never loses an opportunity of 
proclaiming. Passing on to Aberdeen, I find there the same desire manifested 
for “ more light;” and I am certain that Mr. A. Smith, the Gas Manager 
to the Corporation, will do his utmost to respond to the call. Specimens 
of all the best burners have from time to time been exhibited in the 
streets, and now experiments are being made with the electric light. Unless 
these prove more satisfactory in the future than they have in the past, I 
am afraid the Aberdonians will not form a very exalted opinion of the 
improvements which have been effected in this system during the year 
that has just been numbered with the past 

On Tuesday the Aberdeen Town Council had under consideration the 
various steps which have been taken by the Gas and Lighting Committee 
relative to the application by the Corporation for a Provisional Order. In 
the minute which the Committee submitted they narrated the action 
which they, in conjunction with other Corporations, had adopted, and 
detailed the interview which was had with Mr. Chamberlain on the subject 
of obtaining permissive and not compulsory power to introduce the electric 
light. The reply made by the President of the Board of Trade at the 
time was certainly adverse to such powers being granted ; but since then 
a formal answer has been received from the Board respecting the draft 
Provisional Order which had been submitted on behalf of Aberdeen, 
Dundee, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Paisley. The answer contains the 
following passage :— That after a careful consideration of the clauses 
contained in the draft Provisional Order in question, they are of opinion 
that almost every clause would require considerable amendment, as it is 
essential that the objects of each scheme should be much more carefully 
defined ; that the powers should be more distinctly described and limited ; 
and that the conditions should be more fully stated, and rendered more 
stringent and certain in their operation.” After consideration of this 
reply, and having in view the notice of the intended application by the 
Brush Electric Light Company, the Committee thought it desirable, in 
order to keep the matter open, to lodge the Provisional Order. Bailie 
Duffus, at last Tuesday’s meeting, asked whether it was still intended to pro- 
secute the application, seeing that there was no probability of getting a 
permissive measure. The Lord Provost said the last intimation he had 
was that there was still room for hoping the Board of Trade would yield 
to the representations of the various corporations. Rather than submit 
to the proposed regulations, they, with the other corporations, would 
withdraw their applications. This is rather stiff. At the same time I think 
corporations regard the action of electric lighting companies somewhat 
quixotically, if I may use such a word. Even if powers were given 
to such companies to open streets, they would not be exercised except 
where business was anticipated ; and surely there would be some provi- 
sion that the streets should not be in the least degree damaged. From all 
I have seen of the electric light, I think corporations should rather invite 
companies to come amongst them than not, because then there would, 
for some time at least, be a circulation of capital which must be expended. 





(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

When the Corporation Gas Committee minutes came up for consideration 
at last Thursday's meeting of the Town Council of Glasgow, a somewhat 
lively passage of arms took place in reference to what one of the local 
papers terms “bad gas.” Bailie Richmond called the attention of Mr. 
Jamieson, Convener of the Gas Committee, to the report of Dr. Wallace 
as to the illuminating power of the gas. It would, he said, be found that 
during seven weeks no less than five times the gas on the South Side had 
been below the standard agreed to by the Town Council—viz., that it 
never should be below 27 candles. When it was remembered that on the 
South Side the gas was tested at the works, and not a mile or two from 
them as in the case of the other works, it would be seen that the people 
living on that side were not getting what they were entitled to. He 
might be told that it was difficult to keep up the illuminating power of gas 
during the very severe weather they had passed through; but he had to 
point out that in the Central and Eastern districts of the city, during 
the week ending Nov..25, the average illuminating power of the gas was 
28°35, while on the South Side it was only 25°82 candles. He therefore 
thought the Committee ought to do justice to the South Side. Mr. 
Jamieson said that the Committee were endeavouring, by all the means 
in their power, to carry out their instructions in the matter in question. 
There seemed to be, he remarked, an impression that the Committee had 
some object in keeping down the illuminating power of the gas; but this 
was not the case. There was nothing that had been brought more 
prominently before the General Manager of the works than the 
necessity of keeping up the illuminating power of the gas as near as 
practicable to the standard of 27 candles; but the candles themselves 
were not always the same, and this wasa point that ought to be looked to. 
Considering the strain on the works on the South Side [the Tradeston 
station], it was a wonder the illuminating power was so regular. In one 
instance it had been as high as 29°21 candles. Mr. Grierson said it was 
the general opinion that the gas at present was not equal to what it was 
when the Gas Companies had the works in their possession. A somewhat 
acrimonious discussion subsequently took place, which was closed by some 





remarks from the Lord Provost, who presided. He said that Bailie 
Richmond had noticed again and again that there was a disparity in 
regard to the illuminating power of the gas at the different works and in 
the city. Sometimes it was lower at the works than in the city, and vice 
versd. He further remarked that Mr. Chamberlain, as President of the 
Board of Trade, was at present engaged in bringing out a new method 
of testing, that now in use being altogether incapable. I understand 
that in his closing remarks the Lord Provost referred to Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt’s proposed method of examining gas as to its illuminating power. 
It is well known that Mr. Chamberlain took a prominent position in 
connection with gas politics at Birmingham a few years ago; but nobody 
at all familiar with the recent history of the technology of gas manu- 
facture and gas illumination was prepared to expect that he had become 
an “ expert” in such subjects. 

On the question of the illuminating quality of Glasgow gas I may say 
that I have collected some reliable data upon it for the month of December. 
It is quite true that the testings in the city and at the works do not 
always agree; and it is also true that Dr. Wallace’s results are occasionally 
higher than those recorded at two of the works—Dalmarnock and Daws- 
holm, and vice versd, as the Lord Provost remarked on Thursday. The 
testings were made on 27 days during last month, and the average iilumi- 
nating power at the Dalmarnock works was 27°98 candles. On two occa- 
sions the illuminating power was over 30 candles, and on one it was over 
31 candles, while it was frequently about 28 and 29 candles. At the Daws- 
holm works the illuminating power reached an average of 27°16 standard 
candles, and it was frequently over 28 candles, but it now reached 30candles. 
The illuminating power of the gas made at the Tradeston works (South 
Side) during the month was 26°45 candles. It never exceeded 28 candles, 
but it was very uniform throughout the month. The high average 
obtained at the Dalmarnock works was in some measure due to the fact 
that a quantity of two very rich varieties of cannel coal was used, for a 
special reason on which I need not enlarge. They were Cairntable Bog- 
head and Lesmahagow Main. ‘The former of these, according to Dr. 
Wallace’s analysis, yields 14,080 cubic feet of 41°'28-candle gas, and 13,360 
cubic feet of 42°98-candle gas in an ordinary working test. The Lesma- 
hagow Main cannel gives 11,830 cubic feet of'35°25-candle gas, on the autho- 
rity of Dr. Wallace, and in an ordinary working test it yields 11,819 feet of 
34°29-candle gas. 

It may be interesting to those gas managers and gas engineers who 
have given attention to the subject of the heat-regenerative system of 
firing gas-retorts, to learn that the system as devised by Dr. Siemens, and 
modified and carefully elaborated by Mr. Foulis of this city, has now been 
applied to as many as 272 retorts at the Dalmarnock station of the 
Glasgow Corporation Gas Trust. All these retorts are in regular daily 
use, and are giving the most unalloyed satisfaction. During the spring 
and summer of the present year the system will be extended toa large 
number of additional ovens, in which there will eventually be 208 retorts 
worked generatively by gaseous fuel, and thereby making a total of 480 
retorts worked on the new method. The total number of retorts at the 
Dalmarnock station is at present 742, in ovens of five, seven, and eight; 
but when the conversion is complete the number will be materially 
increased, as the new system has the advantage of greatly economizing 
room in the retort-bench. I may further mention, as evidence of the 
economy which this system is capable of effecting in gas manufac- 
ture, that it bas been resolved to adapt it to the carbonizing arrange- 
ments throughout the whole of the works at the Dawsholm station, 
beginning the transformation in the ensuing spring. It is probable that 
this transformation may ‘require two years for its completion. Perhaps 
the most important fact that I can mention in connection with this matter 
is that experiments are now in progress which bid fair to demonstrate the 
possibility of one gas producer, slightly enlarged, being able to supply gas 
sufficient to fire two ovens of eight retorts each; whereas at present, in 
ordinary practice, every oven of eight retorts has one gas producer to 
itself. This modification of the system will doubtless result in a degree 
of economy far beyond anything that was at first contemplated. 

The Glasgow pig iron warrant market has been steady this week, and 
only a small amount of business has been done from day to day, the holi- 
day feeling showing itself throughout the whole of the week. There is quite 
an absence of speculation or excitement of any kind. Very little new 
work is offering yet, but under old contracts the local works have still 
a great deal todo. Yesterday’s closing prices were 49s. cash and 49s, 24d. 
one month for sellers, buyers offering 4d. per ton less. 

Work has now been resumed at most of the collieries throughout Lanark- 
shire and the adjoining counties, and a healthy tone still prevails in all 
departments of the coal trade. 








CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LIvERPOOL, Jan. 6. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The condition of the market is becoming once 
more very precarious. A total absence of demand, against a liberal supply, 
is telling fast upon values, and there is a decline of quite 5s. per ton; nominal 
prices at the close being £19 ds. f.o.b. Hull. Forward business is entirely 
neglected. 

Tue correspondent who favoured us with the particulars published last 
week in reference to the failure of the Edison lights at the “ City Temple” 
writes to say that the electric light was dispensed with altogether last 
Sunday evening, and the building illuminated entirely by gas. 

Tue Surveyor to the Holborn District Board of Works (Mr. H. L. Isaacs) 
has just made a report on the subject of the proposals of various electric 
lighting companies to introduce the electric light into the Board’s district. 
It concludes as follows :—“ It may be safely assumed that at the present 
moment it is not desirable that the Board should apply for a Licence or 
Provisional Order to enable them to supply electricity for lighting pur- 
poses ; while great care will have to be exercised that whilst avoiding, on 
the one hand, the grant of an absolute monopoly to any one of the com- 
peting electric light companies, the most stringent conditions will have 
to be imposed on the companies to prevent the streets and roads being 
ruthlessly interfered with.” 

An old suggestion is repeated in the following letter, which has appeared 
in several of the London and Provincial papers :—‘‘ May I call attention to 
a very obvious precaution against fire, which appears to be overlookad ? 
When the wails of a building which is burning fall in, the gas-pipes break, 
causing a large volume of gas to escape, which, becoming ignited, affords 
inexhaustible food for the flames. The difficulty of getting at the meter 
is increased by its being placed in the cellar or some out-of-the-way place. 
We have stopcocks in connection with the water-pipes in our streets, and 
the question I wish to lay before your readers is whether the system might 
be extended to the gas-pipes. Surely no reasonable person would object 
to be without gas for an hour or two if his neighbours’ houses (and pos- 
sibly his own too) were by that means saved from destruction. There is 
no doubt whatever about the advantages of such a plan, and, I think, not 
much about its feasibility. To set it into operation, all that is required is 
an earnest and decided demand for it by the public.” 
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Ara meeting of the Folkestone Town Council last Wednesday it was 
stated that the South-Eastern (Brush) Electric Light Company was the 
only one that had made an application to supply the electric light to the 
town. Under one section the Company take powers to supply the light 
on what is known as the “unit” system, for which the charge will be 
£3 10s. for the first 100 “units,” and 7d. per “unit” afterwards. By a 
“unit” the Town Clerk explained, was meant sufficient energy to light 
a 25-candle power lamp for 13 hours. One of the members said this charge 
would be found to be exorbitant. 


Tue week before last an accident—fortunately unattended by loss of life 
—occurred through the falling of a portion of the retaining wall of the 
Central Station, Liverpool. It is now reported that the Cheshire Lines 
Committee have served the Liverpool United Gas Company with notice 
to the effect that they will hold them liable for the damage done. It is 
alleged that the accident was immediately caused, or to some extent con- 
tributed to, by the negligence of the Company’s workmen, who, after a 
fortnight’s excavation in search of a leakage, in the passage called Back 
30ld Street, immediately on the site of the accident, left the flags in such 
a loose state on the Saturday night as to divert the flow of the rain water 
leaving the down-spouts of the houses, from the natural channel, which 
carries it into the main in Heathfield Street, and caused it to fall into the 
ground, and thus to undermine the foundation of the station wall. 


Tue following paragraph, referring to the improvements lately effected 
in the public lighting of Newcastle by the Newcastle-on-Tyne and Gates- 
head Gas Company, appeared among the “ Local Gossip” in the Newcastle 
Chronicle of Thursday last:—“ If electricity has accomplished no other 
good, it has at any rate put the gas companies on their mettle, and the 
outcome is an improvement in street illumination. The companies have 
come boldly forward to show that the old lizht is by no means to be beaten 
by the new in our public thoroughfares, and having secured the co-opera- 
tion of local authorities many parts of our northern towns are now 
aglow at night with gas. This fact is nowhere more strikingly illustrated 
than in Newcastle. The head of Neville Street, St. Nicholas’s Square, the 
Post Office, Blackett Street, and even the Quayside, are now lighted with 
a power of illumination that adds much to the cheerfulness of street 
travelling at night. This method of lighting up the principal streets has 
not, however, stopped short with either the Gas Company or the Authori- 
ties. Many of our tradesmen have adopted the splendid new lamps 
recently introduced, and Market Street is nothirg less than brilliantly 
illuminated. The long row of splendid gas-lamps present a striking 
appearance. . . . Blackett Street—one of the first in Newcastle to 
be provided with the large lamps—has recently had accessions that have 
improved its appearance immensely. Other thoroughfares are 
treated in the same manner, here and there, until Central Newcastle is 
now illuminated in a manner that might do credit to any town or city in 
the kingdom. If appearances can be taken for anything, the reign of 
King Gas has not ended by any means.” 


Tue Gas Suppty or Sepciey.—Last Wednesday the Sedgley Local 
Board commenced suppl¥ing their district with gas from the works pur- 
chased from the Dudley Gas Company, under an Act authorizing them to do 
so, passed last session. At present the supply is limited to the district of 
Lower Gornal, Lut it will be immediately extended over the whole area of 
the local authority. 


DIFFERENTIAL Rates ror Gas.—At the usual meeting of the Coseley 
Local Board last Wednesday, it was agreed—in consequence of objections 
having been urged against the differential charges by the Bilston Gas 
Company for the gas supplied in the Coseley district—to seek for the 
insertion of a clause in the Company's Bill about to be introduced into 
Parliament, which shall protect the district from any extra charge. 


THe PurcHase oF THE STAVELEY WaTER-WorkKS BY THE LocaL AUTHO- 
nity.—One of the measures to be considered in the ensuing session of 
Parliament will be the Staveley Water Bill, which has been introduced 
for the purpose of obtaining the necessary sanction to the purchase (for 
£25,000) of the undertaking of the Staveley Water-Works Company by the 
Rural Sanitary Authority of the Chesterfield Union. 


Misuse or WaTer.—At the Liverpool Police Court, on the 29th ult., 
Messrs. Chambers and Co., provision merchants, were summoned for using 
the Corporation water for trade purposes, when they only paid a domestic 
rate for their supply. It was proved that the defendants were, on the 8th 
of November last, found making use of the water for the purpose of wash- 
ing bacon. The Bench characterized the offence as a deliberate fraud, and 
imposed a fine of 40s. and costs. 


Tue AppropriaTIoN or Gas Prorirs aT West Bromwicu.—At the 
monthly meeting of the West Bromwich Town Council last Wednesday 
the Gas Committee reported that a request had been made for a reduction 
in the price of gas; bat having regird to the present prices of coal and 
other circumstances, they were unanimously of opinion that the time had 
not arrived to make any reduction. Mr. Keys argued aguinst the profits 
of the gas undertaking being applied for the relief of the rates, and con- 
tended that the time had arrived when the price of gas could be reduced. 
The Mayor pointed out that the charge was as low in West Bromwich as in 
any town in England, if the capital account were taken into consideration. 
He thought it was only fair that the ratepayers should receive some 
benefit from the profits arising from the manufacture of gas, seeing that 
it was at their risk that the Improvement Commissioners took over the 
undertaking. 


_ THE AWARDs AT THE Recent Smoxe ABATEMENT Exurpition.—Mr. F. 
Edwards, writing on this subject to one of our weekly contemporaries, 
says: “I have not seen in your columns or elsewhere any expression of 
opinion on the subject of awards at the late Smoke Abatement Exhibition ; 
yet there cannot be the slightest doubt that these awards are received 
Without the slightest satisfaction by practical men, and can have no perma- 
nent influence on the public. The reason is not far to seek. The awards 
were made on the faith of certain reports of ‘tests;’ the different appli- 
ances being tested in certain test-houses for one or two days only in each 
case. The testing was altogether unsatisfactory, the time being inade- 
quate, and the chimneys in some cases too small. The subject of testing 
was distrusted from the beginning by practical men, as they knew very 
well that the all-important thing to consider was, which scheme would 
best stand the test of time, and win the approval of the public. I will say 
nothing about the relative value of gas-stoves and those for burning 
anthracite coal; the public will decide whether to use one description of 
combustible or the other, irrespective of any awards.” 


GaTHERINGs or Gas-Works EmpLoyes.—The men employed at the 
Sowerby Bridge Local Board Gas-Works were entertained at dinner, at the 
Shepherd's Rest Hotel, Sowerby Bridge, on Saturday, the 30th ult., by the 
Chairman of the Gas Committee (Mr. F. Ramsden). Between 30 and 40 of 
the men were present—the Gas Manager (Mr. J. Marsland) presiding—and 
4% very pleasant evening was spent; nothing that could contribute to the 
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enjoyment of the company being forgotten. In the course of the evening 
Mr. Ramsden addressed a few words to the men, who accorded hima very 
cordial vote of thanks for the entertainment they had received at his 
hands.——The gaslighters in the employ of the Liverpool United Gaslight 
Company held a soirée last Tuesday evening in the Concert Hall, Lord 
Nelson Street, when, after an excellent tea had been partaken of, a concert 
was given. Mr. W. King, C.E. (the Company's Engineer), took the chair, 
and prior to the commencement of the concert, said he presided at the last 
gathering of the kind the men had held, which took place eight or nine 
years ago. He did not know why these social gatherings had been discon- 
tinued, but he was heartily glad they had been renewed, and he trusted the 
present meeting would be such a success as to induce them to meet again. 
As they had just entered upon a new year, he wished them “ many happy 
returns.” The concert was then proceeded with. 


THe Water Suppty or Exry.—This question was referred to in our 
column of “ Water and Sanitary Affairs” last Tuesday. On the following 
day there was a meeting of the Ely Local Board, when Mr. Harlock gave 
notice that at the next meeting of the Board he would move this resolu 
tion: “That the Board do now take immediate further measures to 
improve the same by efficient works, by providing a sufficient area of sand 
filtration for the supply of 390,009 gallons per day, and that plans and esti- 
mates be forthwith prepared and submitted to the Local Government 
Board for their approval.” He said that a distinct pledge had been given 
at a previous meeting to go on with the work of improving the water 
supply, and he trusted that there would be a full meeting of the Board at 
their next sitting, to show that they were in earnest. Recently there had 
been a change in the office of President of the Local Government Board; 
and Sir Charles Dilke would probably prove not so exacting as Mr. Dodson. 
The new President was by no means in favour of the principle of centraliza- 
tion, and would no doubt allow the Board to exercise its own discretion in 
effecting improvements without resorting to undue pressure. The Clerk 
said he had read a speech recently delivered by Sir;\Charles Dilke, in which 
he spoke plainly against the principle of centralization. It was agreed 
that notice of Mr. Harlock’s resolution should be sent to each member of 
the Board. 


Proposep Revision oF Meter-Rents at Leeps.—At the meeting of 
the Leeds Town Council yesterday week—the Mayor (Mr. Woodhouse) in 
the chair—Mr. Atha moved that all gas-meter rents within the borough be 
abolished. He argued that the meter-rents, as compared with the cost of 
the meters, were excessive, and that a bare percentage on the outlay was 
all that should be charged. He mentioned that there were paid in the 
borough 7000 gas accounts under 10s. per annum, 25,000 above 10s. and 
under 20s., and 28,000 of 20s. and upwards, and these sums included the 
meter-rents. Mr. Stenson, in seconding the motion, said in his opinion a 
charge of 3s. a year on a meter that cost only 14s. 6d. was excessive. 
Alderman Bower moved, as an amendment, that the matter be referred 
to the Gas Committee for consideration. Alderman Gaunt seconded 
the amendment, remarking that he was in favour of a revision of the 
meter-rents. If a lower charge would suffice, let it, he said, be adopted; 
but to entirely abolish the rents would, he thought, not be wise. Mr. 
Gilston said he was opposed to an entire abolition, but favourable to a fair 
adjustment. He moved, as a furtheramendment—* That the gas meter 
question be referred to the Gas Committee, with instructions to rearrange 
the prices charged for the year on all meters; such charge not toexceed the 
amount of interest at the rate of 5 per cent. upon the first cost of meters, 
with such other charges as will meet the redemption of such meters.” 
Alderman Bower accepted this amendment, which, after some further 
discussion, was carried by a large majority. 





Proposep PuRCHASE OF THE BuRSLEM WaTER-WoRKS by THE CoRPORa- 
Tion.—At the meeting of the Burslem Town Couucil last Wednesday- 
the Mayor (Mr. T. Hulme) in the chair—Mr. Ball called the attention of 
the Council to the price which was now being paid in the borough for 
water. As most of the Council were aware, a new assessment of property 
had, he said, taken place, with the result that the Water Company had 
proportionately raised their charges. He had heard many complaints 
about this. It was quite true that the Company were acting strictly within 
their rights; but he wished the Council to look to the future and realize the 
results. In a few years another assessment would probably be made, 
and with it would come another increased rate for water. It was high 
time to see if some arrangement could not be brought about for the 
whole of the governing bodies of the district to take into consideration 
the matter of purchasing the water-works. It might appear at first sight 
a gigantic undertaking ; but, when looked at rightly, it resolved itself into 
a very small compass indeed. He was of opinion that it could be done 
without the slightest possibility of any disagreement arising between the 
various governing bodies. The charge for water was now based on the 
rateable value. It would be quite easy for the different bodies to pay a 
certain quota and divide the profits according to the rateable value. This 
was undoubtedly a question of vital importance, for, in his ey the water 
supply should be in the hands of the authorities instead of those of private 
individuals. He concluded by intimating his intention of raising the 
question at the next meeting of the Council. 


MAancuesTER Corporation Gas Suppiy.—One of the local newspapers 
says :—“ Since the readjustment of Committees on the 9th of November 
there have been many changes and promises of change in the management 
of the Manchester Corporation Gas-Works. This department turns over 
the sum of £407,000 per annum. Dealing as it does with such vast 
interests, making enormous purchases and large sales of other things than 
gas, it is clear that great attention and skill are required in its manage- 
iment. The time which an interested member of such a Committee has to 
spend on it and its various Sub-Committees is considerable. It is also a 
profitable department for the citizens; paying over each year £52,000, or 
the amount of a rate of 6d. in the pound, for improvement expenditure. 
But for this profit the Manchester city rate would be 3s. 44d. instead of, as 
now, only 2s. 103d. To achieve this result great care is necessary, of 
course, in each of the great gas workshops at Rochdale Road and Gay- 
thorn. The chief of these is the one in Rochdale Road, and Alderman 
King has been appointed Chairman there. This is practically a reinstate- 
ment of Mr. King in a high position; equalling in importance, if not in 
dignity, his previous chairmanship of the Gas Committee, and which he 
lost from causes no longer of interest to the public. The appointment 
some years ago of a Gas Engineer in the person of Mr. West, C.E., was 
alsoa move in the right direction; for it is obvious that a skilled expert 
and scientist such as Mr. West is can grasp mechanical and productive 
details as no mere committeeman can hope or be expected to do. Mr. West 
is an inventor of considerable eminence in gas engineering. Large as the 
profits of the department are, and unfortunate as some of its developments 
—such as the Bradford Road Gas-Works—have been, there is yet much 
hope for future profitable working. The electric light may be the light of 
the future; but little fear need be entertained with regard to the demand 
for gas, as its use for heating, cooking, and as a motive power seems to be 
greatly on the increase.” 
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GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS & ENGINES 


Can be made on their Patent principle to pass the Gas without any Oscillation or Variation in Pressure. 
GWYNNE & CO. 


Have made the largest and 
most perfect Gas-Exuavst- 
ING Macurnery in the world, 
and have completed Ex- 
hausters to the extent of 
14,000,000 cubic feet passed 
per hour, of all sizes from 
2000 to 210,000 cubic feet per 
hour. 
The Judges’ report on the 
CompBiIneD ExuavusTER and 
; Steam-Enoine exhibited at 
the Philadelphia Exhibition 
is—“‘ Reliable, compact Ma- 
chine, well adapted for the 
purpose intended; of excel- 
lent workmanship.” 


(Jan. 9, 1883. 








THE GRAND MEDAL 
of MERIT at the VIENNA 
EXHIBITION, TWO ME- 
DALS at the PHILADEL- 
PHIA EXHIBITION, and 
TWO MEDALS at the 
PARIS EXHIBITION, © 
have been AWARDED to 
GWYNNEXCo.,forGAS EX- 
HAUSTERS, ENGINES, 
& PUMPS; also 27 OTHER : 2 
MEDALS AWARDED at == 
all the GREAT INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXHIBITIONS. 
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GWYNNE & CO.’S PATENT COMBINED EXHAUSTER AND ENGINE. 

GWYNNE & CO. do not pretend to enter into a struggle with other makers in respect to chez apness. They have never sought to make price the 
chief consideration, but to produce machinery of the very highest quality, and most approved de sign and w orkmanship. The result is that in every 
instance their w ork i is giving the fullest satisfaction. Numerous testimonials and references can be given to Companies using their Machinery for years 
past, 


Regulators, Bye-Passes, Stop-Valves, Gas-Valves, Station Governors, and Gas Machinery of all Sizes. 


PLEASE ADDRESS INFULL GWYNNE & CO., Hydraulic and Gas Engineers. 
ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Gwynne & Co.’s New Catalogue of Gas- Exhausting and other Machinery may be obtained on application at the above Address. 


G. WALLER & CO.”S NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER, 


INVENTED SPECIALLY TO REDUCE OSCILLATION, FRICTION, 
AND POWER. 
TO WORK BY BELT OR WITH 


ENGINE COMBINED. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 
1. It will deliver one-third more per revolution than the Beale Exhauster. 
2. It has not any Segments or Rings to cause friction. 
8. The Cylinder being a circle, and the blades radial from the centre, it can 
be driven safely at a higher speed. 
. No heavy Fly-wheel needed, and one-third less power required. 
Existing Exhausters altered to pass from 30 to 50 per cent. more with- 
out disturbing driving-gear, connections, &c. 


Makers of BEALE’S and other EXHAUSTERS, and all Gas Machinery. 


Descriptive Circular of New Patent Gas Exhauster can be had on application. 


PHCENIX ENGINEERING WORKS: 
HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 


E. KORTING’S PATENT weeiee Dee pre- 


pared for Gas Companies to distribute to Gas Con- 


sumers—* Cooking & Heating by Gas ;” on Burners, &c. 
Copies, by post, Threepence, direct from the Author, 
M AGNUS OREN, Assoc. M.I. C. E., » Gas- Ww orks, SYDENHAM. 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
HE Gas Purification and Chemical 


Works with High or Low Steam Pressure. 
Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
only representatives for the Sale of Oxide are Mr.Andrew 


Works with Hot or Cold Water. 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 


Forces the water into the boiler considerably above boiling point, | from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
thereby increasing the durability of the boiler. ties possessed by them include the sole right to raise 





~ 


or 


























material from the estates of the Marquis of Donegal, 
Esq., ‘and Capt rin Beamish. These propertiesextend over 
an area of more than 350,000 acres, the royalties being 
a held for along term of years. They employ their own 
KORTING BROS., . mand the consumer. 
Address 161 to 163, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
17, LANCASTER AVENUE, MANCHESTER. , Joun Wa. O'Nerx, 
Managing Director. 
, | Ax STEPHENSON begs to call 
attention tothe above announcement, and requests 
that all communications intended for him’ be addressed 
first-class connection amongst Engineers and 
Managers of Gas- Works,a COMMISSION for the Sale of 
Cast-lron Gas-Mains. 
BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS, LOWER SYDENHAM, LONDON, S.E., | xpi nS SG eneral Post Office, Luxps. 
IN ALL 17s MAIN LAYING, BRANCHES. | ‘WATANTED, a steady Man as Stoker, one 
| accustomed to Steam-Engine and Exhauster. 
B | j ILDINGS & TANKS | Wages 26s. per week. Constant employment. 
9 3 | Apply, wi 
\ 


G. Harvey, Esq., the Rev. Mr. Nixon, Sir Charles Knox 
overseers and labourers, and there are no intermediate 
GIVING UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. to the Head Office. 
aT with reference to last employer, to W D. 
References, Particulars, and Estimates for the Erection and Completion of the above work on application. 





IS STARTED BY SIMPLY TURNING ONE LEVER. | Gore, the Marquis of Sligo, Mrs. Niddri, W. M. Kirk, 
profits between them and the consumer. 
J & H ROBUS WANTED, by a Gentleman, having a 
s s 5 
CuiLp, Gas-Works, Rom¥Forp. 
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JAMES B.FISHER & CO. 





EMEA 





& FIRE BRICKS 
Or EVERY DESCRIPTION FoR BLAST FURNACES, GAS WORKS, 
BOILER SEATINGS. CUPOLAS. &c. 


“ABERNANT” 
DINAS AMORPHOUS 
SILICA FIRE BRICKS 


AND CEMENTS, 


SPECIALLY MADE FOR 


GAS-RETORT FURNACES, 


AS USED AT THE LARGEST GAS-WORKS IN THE WORLD. 
HIGHEST PRIZE MEDAL 


FOR DURABILITY AND PURENESS OF SILICA, 


PARIS, 1878. 


They are also suitable for all descriptions of Furnaces where intense and prolonged 
heat is generated. 








Manufactured by the ABERNANT IRON- WORKS AND COLLIERIES COMPANY, 
GLYN NEATH, SOUTH WALES. 
London Office: 150, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.—F. BULLOCK, Agent. 


R. DEMPSTER & panel 


GAS 
pa . ENGI GINEERS 


4 up il 


emicAL nd of F an wort 


—C Ere ect t eve ue 
on —PATENT— 


usin col" SULPHATE PLANTS. 


ELLAN D. voervcuire 














|_| _HENRY BALFOUR & CO. 
ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, AND GAS APPARATUS MAKERS, 


39, FINSBURY CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 
Works: DURIE FOUNDRY, LEVEN, FIFE, N.B. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


| SASHOLDERS, SINGLE OR TELESCOPE, WITH OR WITHOUT COUNTERBALANCE 





; GEAR; TANKS, CAST & WROUGHT IRON 
BOILERS CONDENSERS, CRANES, EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES, 
iernoens (Cast and Wrought Iron), IRON PIPES, PUMPS, PURIFIERS, RETORTS & FITTINGS, 
; ROOFS, SCRUBBERS, SHAFTING VALVES, WASHERS. 
: 


ANDERSON’s PATENTED INVENTIONS, V1Z.— 
ovr. WAY BYE-PASS VALVES, ENGINES AND EXHAUSTERS REVOLVING BRUSH SCRUBBERS 
GAS- WASHERS, FUEL-MAKING MACHINES, GOVERNORS, &c. 
x B. & Co. undertake Contracts for the Supply and Erection of Gas-Works, either for Towns or Mansions, or the 
Remodelling of existing Works. 
SHIPPING ORDERS receive special attention. 
H. B. & Co. having had large experience in this Department, undertake to ship f.0.b., properly packed 
and marked for export. 
EsTIMATES AND DESIGNS ON APPLICATION. 











A GENTLEMAN, with several years’ 


experience in a Gas Company’s Office, is open to 
an engagement. Passed City Guilds’ Examination. 
Good Linguist. Satisfactory reasons for leaving last 
situation. Aged 34,married. No objection to go abroad. 
Salary moderate. 
Address No. 890, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fuieet Street, E.C. 


ANTED, a situation as Foreman over 
Main and Service Laying, Inspection, Repairs, 
Testing of Meters, Gas Fittings, &e. by a thorough 
practical Man. Twenty years’ experi ence First-class 
testimonials and references. 
Address R. 8. M., 4, Anson Street, London Road, 
LIVERPOOL. 





ANTED, for a Gas-Works, in North 
Staffordshire, making 56 million per annum, a 
RETORT-SETTER who has had practical experience 
in Setting Retorts upon most recent improved methods. 
Constant employment to a steady and industrious man. 
Wages 28s. per week. 
Apply, by letter, to No. ae are of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Worxine eee % wanted for —_ 


Gas-Works. Must have had practical experience 
in the routine of Gas Manufacture, Service > Ls aying, and 
Meter Taking. Small cottage, coal, and gas provided. 
Wages 30s. 

Apply, by letter, to No. 903, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Court, FLuEeT SrrReet, E.C. 


ANTED, at once, Gas or Water Works 

SHARES. Quote lowest price for immediate 

cash. As Advertiser only has £3000 to put out at the 
present moment, an e arly re ply is necessary 

Address Inp14, 90, Rushmore Road, Cuarron Par, E. 


Fok SALE, a Single- Lift Gasholder, 


16 ft. diameter, 10 ft. 6 in. deep, Counter-balance, 
Weights, and Columns, all in good condition, to be sold 
a bargain. 

Apply to J. R. WeLiincton, Norwicn. 


FoR! SALE, a Telescopic Gasholder, 35 ft, 


by 20 ft., and a Single DITTO, 35 ft. by 20 ft., both 
suspended and in good condition. Only worked seven 
or eight years; and moved to make room for extensions. 
Can be moved and re-erected. Also Six 8in. Gas 
Valves. 
For prices and full particulars apply to AsHMORE AND 
W3HiLe, Hope Iron Works, SrockTon-on- Ts LES. 


TO ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANIES AND OTHERS. 


XTENSIVE Ground Floor Premises in 
Westminster TO BE SOLD; 9000 square feet. 
Two extensive Offices, Machinery, Boiler, &c.; near 
River and Victoria Street. 
Apply to Messrs. THunGoop anp Martin, Estate 
Agents, Lonsdale Chambers, 27, Cuanceny Lane. 


XIDE of IRON for Gas Purification o1 


a thoroughly approved and proved quality. 
delivered in first-class condition and ready for imme- 
diate use to any Gas-Works in the United Kingdom and 
Continent. 

New and second-hand Gas Plant, Bars, Plates, Angles, 
Sheets, and every description of Manufactured Iron and 
general Gas-Works requisites. 

Purchaser of Spent Oxide. 

Address SamurL Haywarp, 793, Gracechurch Street, 
Lonpon, E.C. 


BOROUGH OF HALIFAX. 
HE Gas-Works Committee of the 
Halifax Corporation are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the supply of the whole of the CAST- 
IRON PIPES and SPECIALS required during the 
year 1883. 

Specifications may be seen, and forms of tender ob- 
tained, on application to Mr. William Carr, Engineer, 
Gas-Works, Halifax. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Pipes,” must be sent 
to me on or before the 18th of January. 

By order, 
Kt - HLEY WaLtTon, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Halifax, Jan. 5, 1883. 


NEWPORT (MON.) GAS COMPANY. 
TO TAR DISTIL L E RS AND OTHERS 


HE Directors of the Newport (Mon.) 

Gas Company are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the purchase of the surplus TAR produced at their 
Works (about 300 tons per annum) for One or Three 
years from the Ist of January, 1883. 

Tenders to be sent, endorsed “ Tender for Tar,” ad- 
dressed to the Chairman, not later than the 17th of 
January, 1883. 

By order, 
EpwarpD F, Manrrieet, Secretary. 

Gas Company's ra es, Newport, Mon., 

Jan. , 1883. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 


HE Directors of the Douglas Gaslight 

Company are prepared to receive TENDERS for 

the purchase of the surplus TAR and AMMONIACAL 

LIQUOR produced at their Works, for One year, from 
the Ist of January, 1883. 

Payments to be made in cash, monthly. 

The Contractor will be required to sign an agreement 
and give security for the faithful performance of the 
contract. 

Further particulars can be obtained on application to 
the Secretary, at the Company's Offices, to whom 
sealed tenders are to be sent. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. By order, 

JOHN Quinney, Secretary. 

Gaslight Offices, Douglas, Isle of Man, 

Dec. 28, 1882. 
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‘LONDON WATER SUPPLY. “SPECIAL” SILICA BRICKS, 
a | For CONTINUOUS or INTERMITTENT Heat. 


Now ready, price 15s.,in limp cloth, 
MW AWALYSIS OF THE “ane SILICA CEMENT FOR SETTING, PATCHING, &c. 


METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES: EDWARD BROOKE & SON Ss, 

















CHELSEA, LAMBETH, bas wal . - 
East LoNpoy, New River, OUGHTIBRIDGE, NEAR SHEFFIELD. 
GRAND JUNCTION, SovuTHWARK & VAUXHALL, 

KENT, West MIDDLESEX. THE 


ome ore, | THAMES BANK IRON COMPANY, 


CAPITAL, INCOME, EXPENDITURE, 
ROFITS, anv DIVIDENDS rer 1000 GALLONS or | UPPER GROUND STREET, LONDON, S.E., 


WATER SUPPLIED. SUPPLY FROM STOCK 


ror THE vEan ENDED { Dé. 188. | C AST-IRON RETORTS AND ALL KINDS OF GAS-WORKS APPARATUS, 
isccieaieiniaie | SOCKET-PIPES FOR GAS OR WATER PURPOSES, 
, : : i | FLANGE-PIPES FOR STEAM, 
Quentity of bee — gu yee aey RAIN-WATER PIPES AND GUTTERS, 
Fanny ne Quantity Supplied per Head of | «~HOT-WATER BOILERS, PIPES, AND CONNECTIONS, 
Population, éc., &c. LAMP-COLUMNS, LAMPS, LAMP-FRAMES, WROUGHT TUBES, &c., 
HOT WATER AND HOT AIR APPARATUS, 











COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY ERECTED COMPLETE ON THE MOST IMPROVED PRINCIPLES. 
ALFRED LAS 
Fellow of the Institute of Chartered at ants. FOXALL, LLEWELLIN, JONES, & CO., 
LONDON: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bott Covrt, Fieet Street, E.C. PA T EB = ey D RY GA S- m4 B T EB R M A K E R S, 
Now Ready—Complete in Three Volumes. NEWPORT, MON. 


KING'S And 174, Gas Exhibition, Crystal Palace. 

TREATISE on the SCIENCE and PRACTICE 
MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION a 
COAL GAS. HIGHEST | lik ; 


Edited by THOS. NEWBIGGING, C.E., M. Inst. C.E. 


AND 


a 


STOCKPORT 


W. T. FEWTRELL F.C.S. 


With Volume III.—published on Feb. 16, 1882—this AW. ARD, 


work was completed. It may be had either bound 
uniformly with Vols. I. and II. (morocco, cloth sides, | 
gilt edged), price 28s.; or in sheets complete—to enable 
those who purchased the first two volumes in parts to 
have the binding of this Volume to match—price 22s, 


EXHIBITION, 


NOVEMBER, 





SILVER 


Lonpon: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bout Cov RT, FLEET STREET, E. Cc. | 
ULPHUR COMPOUNDS IN GAS. A | 
full Report of the Evidence given before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on the Bills of 
The Gaslight and Coke Company and the Crystal | MEDAL, 
Palace District Gas Company in the Session of 1877. 
Cloth 8vo. gilt lettered. Price 5s. by post,5s. 3d. | 
Ww ALTER I Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, , Loxvon, E c 


AGRICULTURAL VALUE OF REFUSE | FOR THE BEST DRY oe, 


GAS LIME. A leaflet on “ The Composition and 
Seams of Ghemisier te tee Bags Aaoiocieanel Oe | SIMPLICITY OF READING THE INDEX. 
bras : arnt a ae EACH FIGURE BY THE LONG HAND IS 1000 FEET. 
*iety. Printed for Gas Companies to distribute a g | — at ar - eb >: ary 7 ’ : ha 
Vactnens Gul othaes. Biles the. pestle. Mseciaen one | . ___ EACH FIGURE BY THE SHORT HAND IS 10,000 FEET, 
by post, 14d. THE HUNDREDS ARE SHOWN BY THE DIVISIONS BETWEEN THE FIGURES. 
Wa tTER Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, Lonpon,E.C. THE ABOVE ENGRAVING READS 35,000 FEET. 


BRYAN DONKIN & C°: 


SOLE LICENSEES 
Sor 


2 J. BEALE’S NEW PATENT 
GAS EXHAUSTE 


1882, 
















WERE ~ 
DCB BowKIRa Ce 





This new description embodies important improvements. Made in various sizes up to 
250,000 cubic feet per hour capacity. 


Two of these Exhausters, with a Steam-Engine, can now be seen running at the Crystal Palace 
Gas and Electric Light Exhibition, with other exhibits of ours. (West Corridor.) 


SOUTHWARK PARK ROAD, BERMONDSEY, LONDON. 


(MAKERS ALSO OF IMPROVED GAS VALVES, &c.) 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





W.H.R.— Will prepare a description of your suggested arrangement, 
and publish it next week 

FP. H. W.—Received with thanks. 

A. G.—The information you ask for is given in the official catalogue ; and 
the great majority of our readers are familiar enough with the building 
to render your suggestion unnecessary. 

Recetvep.— Illustrated Catalogue and Price List of Messrs. W. Parkin- 
son and Co.” 

J. H.—The illustrated account of your apparatus will appear next week. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is 
intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the ee 3 not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
AS TO PAYMENT OF SUBSCRIPTIONS IN ADVANCE. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS at: the advance rate (21s. per annum) are 
now due, and must be paid during the present month to entitle 
Subscribers to the advantage over the credit price of 25s. 
year. 

Post-Office orders should be made payable at the Chief Office, St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand; Cheques crossed ‘* Union Bank of London”—both 
drawn to the order of Waren Kine, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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A RETURN RELATING TO ENGLISH GAS UNDERTAKINGS. 
Ar the close of last week returns were issued relating to all 
authorized gas undertakings in England and Wales, belonging 
respectively to local authorities and otherwise, pursuant to 
Orders of the House of Commons, dated June 19 last. A 
Separate return of authorized gas undertakings not belonging 
to local authorities was issued last year, but could not be 








regarded as giving complete information relating to the 
magnitude of the English gas industry, in the absence of 
similar data referring to undertakings owned by the public. 
This omission has now been supplied ; and thus, for the first 
time, there is placed at the disposal of the public an official 
statement of the financial and administrative condition of 
authorized gas supply throughout England. Still the in- 
formation is not complete, for the returns relate only to 
England and Wales. It is difficult to understand why 
the other divisions of the Kingdom should have been 
omitted, because in this national industry there is no dis- 
tinction between the conditions of English, Scotch, or Irish 
Companies. The work of gas supply is carried on in all 
parts of the Kingdom on parallel lines; and only in the 
names and constitutions of local authorities entrusted with 
this duty are there occasional differences. Possibly next 
year this omission may also be rectified; but meanwhile we 
have to deal with the statistics actually collected. It would 
be gratifying to know why these returns were required by 
the Board of Trade ; but this reason is now, of course, wholly 
matter for conjecture. Fresh legislation may be in contem- 
plation ; or the returns may be merely intended to fill up a 
blank line in the national balance-sheet. Be this as it may, 
the interest and importance of the figures now published are 
very evident, whatever use may be publicly or privately made 
of them. 

First in order of publication, the return relating to gas 
undertakings belonging to local authovities is tabulated under 
nineteen heads, which naturally differ from those applying in 
the case of privately owned undertakings. Local authorities 
are required to name their incorporating Acts ; to state their 
limits of supply; also the amounts of authorized loans with 
terms for repayment ; the sums actually borrowed and the 
rates of interest paid; the sums repaid or sunk for this 
purpose ; the maximum and actual prices of gas, and its legal 
and actual illuminating power ; the receipts ‘and expe nditure 
for the year 1881, stating the way in which the profits (if any) 
were disposed of; and a few other statistics setting forth the 
extent of business done. These columns are filled with 
entries relating to 124 undertakings, and affecting the disposal 
of capital amounting to £14,039,583, although it is remarked 
that in some cases money borrowed for other purposes is 
included in this total. It would probably be found, however, 
that this qualification applies only to a few small loans ; 
most of the accounts of the larger undertakings being kept 
separate by their owners. The largest concern in the list is 
that of the Birmingham Corporation, who have borrowed for 
gas-works purposes the respectable sum of £2,283,131,including 
annuities. Next to Birmingham in capital obligation comes 
Leeds with £1,053,379 ; and Manchester is third with £982,541, 
of which, however, £408,722 is either repaid or placed to sink- 
ing fund. This order of precedence will perhaps surprise 
some persons. In respect of the weight of coal carbonized, 
however, the three named undertakings stand in the following 
order :—Birmingham first, Manchester a fair second, Leeds 
a bad third. It is evident that the comparison of these 
undertakings might be based on various data, and would 
result in a different order of arrangement with every change. 
Leaving the great concerns, however, for the moment, it 
appears that the smallest capital value allotted to a public 
gas undertaking is £2400, by the Milton Improvement Com- 
missioners ; while there are several others not much more 
extensive. 

In the vexed question of price of gas per thousand cubic 
feet, these local authorities,as might be expected, differ greatly. 
The charge at Leeds is given as 1s. 10d., less 24 per cent. 
discount, for 17-5-candle gas. The Birmingham price is from 
2s. 8d. to 2s. 9d., according to consumption, with 5 per cent. 
discount, for 17-21-candle gas. The Manchester lowest price 
is 2s. 8d. for 19°46-candle gas. But there are many smaller 
concerns supplying gas at 2s. 6d. and under; and at Halifax 
the price is 2s. 4d., with 84 to 124 per cent. discount, according 
to consumption. As the quality here is 17-9:candles, Halifax 
stands well in the matter of price. The absence of entries as 
to meter-rents renders these comparisons less definite. The 
question of price is, of course, intimately connected with the 
delicate subject of profits and their disposal. Some local 
authorities appear to have marked their sense of the impro- 
priety of asking questions of this sort by giving replies which 
comply with the letter but not with the spirit of the inquiry. 
Thus the Manchester Corporation admit that they gave 
£52,000 towards the city improvements; but they do 
not say that they relieve the rates to the extent of £23,000 
more, by giving the gas required for the public street 
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6 
lamps. The total amount of surplus profits realized 
from gas undertakings and disposed of in different 
ways by local authorities is given at £438,303 for the year. 
There is great diversity of means employed in the disposal 
of this money, representing all gradations, from handing the 
surplus wholly over to the district funds, to reductions in the 
price of gas, payments to reserve funds, and other strictly gas 
purposes. In some few instances public gas supply is a 
losing business, especially where gas and water undertakings 
are not separated. These cases are not numerous, but they 
are sufficiently marked to attract more than passing notice. 

It is somewhat surprising to find that while the number 
of gas undertaking sowned by local authorities is so large, 
the amount of money actually raised for this purpose is not 
more considerable. On the whole, it appears that, taking 
large and small concerns together (although some of these 
figures are subject to correction), the borrowed money is 
equal to about £7 7s. 9°5d. per ton of coal carbonized. 
Considering the conditions under which the transfer of 
gas undertakings to local authorities has been effected, and 
especially the fact that, with few exceptions, the extinct 
Companies were bought out at premiums proportioned to the 
profitable character of the business carried on, this is not an 
extravagant figure. It should also be remembered that this 
amount does not represent the burden of capital upon the 
consumer at the present time, because so much of it has 
been paid off. There is a deduction of £1,465,892 to be made 
from the before-mentioned sum of £14,039,583 on this 
account. Hence the ratepayers’ liability, or the consumers’ 
capital charge, in this return is actually no more than 
£12,573,691, or about £6 12s. 4d. per ton of coal carbonized. 
This capital, moreover, represents an industry supplying 
nominally 634,657 consumers, besides 98,143 public lamps. 
It is good evidence of the strength of local self-government 
in England that this large trust is, on the whole, adminis- 
tered without the shadow of direction or control on the part 
of the national executive; the place of the latter being 
supplied by the undefined and uncertain but real power of 
public opinion. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

Suerriep is one of the large towns which have contemplated 
taking action under the Electric Lighting Act, although the 
question for and against going to the Board of Trade for an 
Order has been the subject of several very close divisions in 
the Town Council. By the casting vote of the Mayor it had 
been decided to apply for an Order; and the first step 
towards the settlement of the district to be named as the 
area of compulsory supply was taken. Mr. Conrad Cooke 
was appointed Consulting Electrician to the Corporation, 
and was charged with drawing up a scheme for lighting 
the central streets such as could be embraced in the terms 
of the draft Order. The heads of Mr. Cooke’s report were 
published in last week’s Journat, and it is shown thereby 
that an installation for supplying 10,000 incandescent lamps, 
in a district comprising about 1} miles of streets, would cost 
from about £45,000 to £50,000, and that the cost of each 
lamp would be from 0:067d. to 0-074d. per hour, or from 
16s. 9}d. to 18s. 6d. per lamp per year of 3000 lighting 
hours. If this estimate is looked at compared with that 
of Messrs. Bright and Muirhead for the town of Roch- 
dale, it will be found that Mr. Cooke promises the 
people of Sheffield 8000 hours’ lighting at almost pre- 
cisely the same cost as his professional brethren state for 
half the number of hours’ lighting in Rochdale. The discre- 
pancies between the price of gas in different towns are some- 
times the cause of much unpleasantness among consumers, 
who cannot be led to understand the reasons for such con- 
trasts ; but according to these eminent electricians the cost 
of incandescent lamps may be expected to show more striking 
local variations than gas. Mr. Cooke seems to have honestly 
tried to make out a good case for electric lighting, without 
endeavouring to mislead his Committee, and with the same 
result as at Rochdale. The mere setting out of the very real 
expenses, and the very problematical gains, of incandescent 
lighting before the Sheffield Corporation has been sufficient 
to turn the scale—before so evenly balanced—against the 
proposal to sink public money in such a wild speculation. 
The Corporation will not proceed with their application for 
a Provisional Order; and will oppose the application of a 
speculative Company, in regard to which there is much local 
distrust. 

A novel and striking feature of the discussion of the elec- 
tric lighting question, with particular reference to Sheffield, 





is the recommendation of Mr. Conrad Cooke, the electrician, 
to the effect that the streets should continue to be lighted 
with gas, as being better suited for this duty than electricity. 
This a curious revulsion from the opinions that were preva- 
lent but a short time since. It would perhaps be unkind to 
suggest that the shocking neighbouring example of Chester- 
field may have prepared the Sheffield councilmen for this 
declaration; but, at all events, the recommendation does not 
appear to have excited either surprise or contradiction. 

The Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London have 
had another discussion respecting their action under the 
Electric Lighting Act; and this time something like a 
definite procedure has been determined upon. The Commis- 
sioners would like to become the undertakers for supplying 
electricity throughout the City; but they do not relish the 
idea of being bound to supply defined areas in accordance 
with settled regulations. Something will have to be done, 
however, as the Edison, Metropolitan Brush, and Pilsen-Joel 
Companies are moving for independent powers. It is not 
altogether clear what the Commission mean to do ; but it may 
be gathered that they will attempt to get an Order based on 
the principle of allowing the Commissioners to contract with 
suitable Companies for the areas of compulsory supply. 

Time was when the proceedings of the Dublin Electric 
Light Company were reported at great length in the local 
newspapers ; but a change has now come over the promoters’ 
dream. The last meeting of shareholders was convened for 
the melancholy business of authorizing the winding up of 
the Company ; and although it is described as ‘large and 
‘‘representative,” the proceedings are given to the public 
in a brief paragraph “‘ supplied by the Secretary.” Perhaps 
it is best so. It might have been of passing interest to know 
what Mr. Gray, M.P., and other prominent individuals con- 
nected with the concern had to offer by way of palliating the 
indignation of the disappointed shareholders. The venture 
never had a chance of success from the first ; but in the hey- 
day of the Brush fever even more hopeless enterprises than 
this of the Dublin Company were possible. It is so far 
satisfactory to reflect that this period is past. 

THE PARLIAMENTARY EXPENSES OF THE CITY OF LONDON: 
An interesting return has been prepared by the Chamber- 
lain of the City of London (Mr. Benjamin Scott), at the 
request of the Court of Common Council, whereby the 
amounts expended by the Corporation for various public pur- 
poses since 1849 may be ascertained. The principal expendi- 
ture of the Corporation has been upon markets of different 
descriptions; but among the miscellaneous items there is an 
entry of £27,354 debited to parliamentary expenses in connec- 
tion with gas and water supply. The greater part of this outlay 
was upon the former order of Bills; and represents only part 
of the money spent, as it is to be supposed, for securing a 
better supply of gas in the City. Seeing that the City proper 
is only a small portion of the area over which the power 
of the Metropolitan Gas Companies extends, it must be con- 
ceded that the Corporation has well supported the lawyers 
and parliamentary agents. If to this sum of £27,354 were 
added the Companies’ costs, the price of gas regulation in the 
City alone would be considerably swelled; and if the same 
process could be carried out for the entire Metropolitan area, 
the figures arrived at under this head would be so enormously 
large that even a long-suffering public might be roused to 
ask whether the benefits obtained are quite worth the cost. 
Upon such trifles as middle-class education and technical 
education the Corporation have expended just £5000 together. 
Votes for the world-renowned charities of the City, uncon- 
nected with the municipal organization, have only amounted 
to £29,618. When we compare these amounts with the sum 
lavished, in a great measure without return, upon parliamen- 
tary conflicts with the Gas and Water Companies, there arises 
an undefinable feeling that the balance of things is not always 
observed so rigidly as it might be in regard to the claims of 
the community upon the wealthy City. 

THE STOKE AND FENTON GAS SUPPLY. 

Ovr comments upon this matter last week were suggested 
by the reports published, in the same issue, of meetings held 
in Fenton. We have since been informed that there were 
certain inaccuracies in the statements referred to; and our 
attention has been again directed to the notice of the pro- 
posed Joint Bill as it appeared in the London Gazette. The 
object of the arbitration that, as our readers are aware, has 
been agreed upon by the two local authorities who are now 
dissolving partnership, is to determine how the property 
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should be disposed of, and (incidentaily) which of the partners 
shall purchase the interest of the other in the existing works. 
The powers under which the manufacture of gas at these 
works is now carried on were conferred by the Stoke-upon- 
Trent and Fenton Gas Act, 1878, and some doubt seems to 
have been entertained whether the lands scheduled in that 
Act to the Joint Committee could be held by one of the 
parties without being specially named in the Act to be applied 
for. The Parliamentary Agent, therefore, in preparing the 
notice, described the lands occupied by the existing works, and, 
in duplicate paragraphs, proposed to ask powers for both the 
Stoke Corporation and the Fenton Local Board to hold them. 
The avowed object of the Clerk to the Fenton Local Board 
in striking out the clause authorizing Fenton to manu- 
facture gas at the old works was to prevent the award 
of the works to his Board by the arbitration. The two 
parties are owners of equal shares in all the property ; 
and Messrs. C. Woodall and G. W. Stevenson, or the Umpire, 
will almost certainly allot the works themselves to one 
of the parties. The clauses as drafted in no sense pre- 
judged their decision. When, however, the notice appeared 
with the clause authorizing Stoke to hold the works retained, 
while that giving similar power to Fenton was expunged, it 
was not unnatural that the advisers of the former should feel 
that the decision of the Arbitrators was anticipated to the 
extent of absolving Fenton from an equal obligation to take 
the old works, and they accordingly withdrew from the pro- 
motion of the Bill. We cannot think that the clauses in 
question were really necessary. There could be no need for 
scheduling lands already occupied by gas-works, and probably 
no harm would have resulted from striking them out altogether. 
But, on the other hand, no injury could have been done to one 
party by the insertion of identical clauses dealing with each 
in the same manner. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRADE ON LOCAL 
TAXATION. 
Accorpine to a recently published letter of the Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, the subject of local taxation has been of 
late before the Minister’s mind in connection with the ques- 
tion whether personal property should be made to contribute 
to local rates. It is manifestly within the discretion, say, of 
a prosperous shopkeeper, deriving all his profit from his 
local connection, to invest his savings either in cottage 
property, rated for the relief of the poor and for municipal 
charges generally, or-to place it in funds beyond the reach 
of the rate collector. The consideration of such cases as this 
has moved Mr. Chamberlain to declare that, in theory, it 
seems to him right and equitable that all classes of property 
should be subject to local imposts. He admits the difficulty, 
in practice, of settling charges of this kind. Under the 
existing system, personal property not directly rated 
nevertheless helps to defray local charges through the 
roundabout way of the Consolidated Fund. Mr. Chamberlain 
believes that this practice is bad, costly to the State, and not 
economical to the ratepayers. He goes on to observe that, 
‘‘in spite of the very large contributions which have been 
‘made in recent years, local rates have shown no inclination 
‘to decrease, and the ease with which the money is obtained 
“evidently tends toextravagance.”’ He says, with much cogency, 
that when a local authority is considering the advisability of 
increased expenditure upon police or the maintenance of 
lunatics, the fact that half the cost will be paid by Govern- 
ment is a strong inducement to lavishness. Granting that 
Mr. Chamberlain is right in this matter, and supposing, as we 
must, that he regards the contribution of a certain sum by 
the Treasury to the Birmingham municipal coffers as de- 
moralizing, what does he think about the payment by the 
Gas Committee of another large lump sum which does not 
come from the rates? Or, to go farther from home, and 
taking a more flagrant case, does not the President of the 
Board of Trade think that the possession of £52,000 a year 
by a spending department of the Manchester Corporation, who 
are to this extent independent of their own constituents, is 
anything else than a glaring evil? We should like to know 
where the line is to be drawn in these disquisitions. 
A “TIMES” CORRESPONDENT ON GAS TESTING. 
An individual signing himself ‘* Lue Pura’ has sent to 
Lhe Times, and has, through the excessive complaisance of 
the Editor, obtained insertion of a letter, which, for wilful 
ignorance or hopeless stupidity, is not to be easily matched. 
Under pretence of discussing the rival claims of electricity 
Wid te cae he makes the allegation, 
dmits is most beyond belief,” that the gas of 





‘at least one” of the London Companies is ‘in a high 
‘‘ degree impure, and, as a necessary consequence, injurious 
‘‘ to health.” He says he has made his own gas for 27 years, 
and sapiently observes that he always has this choice article 
tested, ‘‘ after each making,” with acetate of lead paper. He 
considers that if this paper does not turn brown in ten 
seconds ‘there is no impurity in the gas.” Yet what 
does he find in London? Why, that ‘the semi-trans- 
‘parent globe” so much in use becomes coated, after 
a few hours’ burning, with a ‘brown residuum,” which 
proves (to say nothing of the discoloration of ceilings) 
how destructive to health the gas must be, and how much 
sulphuretted hydrogen passes into the lungs of those 
‘‘obliged to breath (sic) it’! The conduct of The Times 
Editor, in admitting to publication this farrago of malicious 
nonsense, is no particular concern of ours. It only affords 
one more evidence that the head of the establishment in 
Printing House Square is apt to go wool-gathering when Par- 
liament is not sitting. The present instance rather deserves 
the notice of Dr. Williamson or Mr. Dibdin, of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, whose work in connection with the 
official examination of London gas is thus called in question. 
What is the use of publishing weekly returns of testings, and 
endeavouring to instruct the public as to the results of gas 
regulations which have cost scores of thousands of pounds, if 
The Times cannot be trusted to rely upon them sufficiently to 
refuse publication of such senseless and purposeless letters 
as the one before us ? Perhaps, however, the Editor thought 
it would please the Metropolitan Gas Examiners to learn 
how to lighten their duty by testing for sulphuretted hydrogen 
—not by lead paper, for this is apparently reserved for home- 
made gas, but by means of a “‘ semi-transparent globe.” 


Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Tue Analyst gives its usual tabular statements respecting 
certain of the English public water supplies for the past 
month ; but with the close of the year a change is announced 
for the future. These monthly analyses have appeared in 
the pages of our contemporary for the space of two years, 
and as many as fifty analysts have’ been engaged in their 
production, the total number of samples analyzed amounting 
to nearly a thousand. The expense has been considerable, 
and it is fairly remarked that the returns constitute the 
largest series of uniform analyses of water supplies ever 
published by any private body of analysts. It is now con- 
sidered that sufficient attention has been drawn to the 
subject, so that there is no longer any need to incur the cost 
of such a systematic monthly publication. Accordingly, it is 
proposed henceforth to publish ‘at intervals” a series of 
‘* complete mineral analyses” of the principal  sup- 
plies, the particulars being given in such a manner 
as will enable a fair judgment to be formed on the 
question whether the mineral constituents of the supply 
have any effect on the death-rate. ‘This point,” it is 
remarked, “‘ has frequently been raised; but the data upon 
‘which any conclusion as regards the influence of the water 
‘supply could be founded have not hitherto been forth- 
“coming.” In addition, it is contemplated to so far retain 
the old system of publication of the analyses as to show 
occasionally whether there is any variation in the general 
standard of purity. 

The report published by this month's Analyst with respect 
to the Metropolitan supply in December shows that the 
Chelsea water was highest for albuminoid ammonia, the 
quantity being the hundredth of a grain per gallon. The 
West Middlesex was highest in absorption of oxygen. The 
Chelsea was the lowest for ammonia, the West Middlesex 
coming next. In total solid matter the Southwark and 
Vauxhall had the least, while the Kent had the greatest 
amount. Chlorine was highest in the Kent supply, and lowest 
in the West Middlesex. Messrs. Wigner and Harland report 
“« vegetable debris, animalcule, and fibres,” in the deposit of 
the East London water; but in every other instance the 
microscopical examination of the Metropolitan supply is 
satisfactory in its results. In the provincial supplies, Messrs. 
Wigner and Harland report “‘ vegetable d¢bris and animal- 
‘“ eule” at Brighton; while Mr. A. P. Smith makes a similar 
report respecting Rugby. The Hastings supply stands highest 
for chlorine ; the quantity being 4-7 grains per gallon. The 
highest proportion of albuminoid ammonia is at Rugby, where 
it amounts to half as much again as in the Chelsea water. 
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In Dr. Frankland’s monthly report, published by the Regis- 
trar-General, it is mentioned that the water supplied by the 
Chelsea and Lambeth Companies was ‘‘ slightly turbid, owing 
‘to imperfect filtration, and the Lambeth Company’s water 
‘‘also contained moving organisms.” Of these organisms 
in the Lambeth supply Dr. Muter found none. It is 
observable that Dr. Frankland reports no ammonia in the 
London Water Supply; while the Analyst records some in 
every instance. The Norwich water, reported upon in the 
Analyst, contains the same quantity of albuminoid ammonia 
as the Chelsea, but absorbs much more oxygen; the quantity 
taken up in four hours being 0-172 grain per gallon, as 
compared with 0:077 grain. The water of Northwich stands 
highest of all for nitrates, but is almost the lowest for 
albuminoid ammonia, and absorbs little oxygen. 

The report presented to the Local Government Board by 
Mr. Crookes, Dr. Odling, and Dr. Meymott Tidy, in refer- 
ence to the Metropolitan Water Supply of the past month, 
is accompanied by some remarks of a trenchant character 
concerning the report made by Dr. Frankland on the water 
supply in November. In that month there was, as usual at 
that season of the year, a decided increase in the proportion 
of organic mattér present in the water supply, and the con- 
sequence was that Dr. Frankland pronounced the water sup- 
plied by four out of five of the Thames Companies to be 
“unfit for drinking” by reason of its ‘“‘ organic impurity.” 
Mr. Crookes and his coileagues distinctly oppose this view of 
the case, and declare that the analytical results, whether 
taken from their tables or those of Dr. Frankland, ‘do not 
‘‘ afford ground for any such appalling statement.” As a 
matter of fact, ‘‘ the million or more consumers of the water 
** furnished by the stigmatized Companies have not had their 
** health in any way jeopardized by their consumption of the 
‘* water supplied to them.” It is well the public should thus 
have the other side of the question laid before them. For 
years Dr. Frankland was able to pour his allegations into the 
ears of the people, until almost everybody became persuaded 
that the London Water Supply was inherently and dangerously 
bad. The real state of the case is now being proclaimed, and 
the question arises whether the sanction of a Government 
department can much longer be given to reports—or rather 
to conclusions—which are thus challenged by eminent autho- 
rities. If the water is good and wholesome, Dr. Frankland 
has no right to say the contrary; or if he chooses to offer 
such a contradiction, the official stamp should be withheld from 
his assertions. 

Certain matters connected with the water question con- 
tinue to be discussed in the columns of The Times. The 
fallacy of the notion that water for domestic purposes should 
be supplied by meter is pretty well exposed ; the able letter 
of **H. de la H.” being followed up by one from ‘ A.I.C.E.” 
Under careful waste inspection, the latterfinds that the quan- 
tity of water used in houses in the poorer districts of London 
may be kept down to 15 gallons per head per day all the year 
round. Reckoning eight persons per house on the average, 
this makes about 44,000 gallons per house per annum, which 
at 1s. per thousand gallons would make £2 4s. irrespective of 
meter-rent. Comparing this with the present rates of from 
12s. to 24s. per annum, it may be decidedly said that the poor 
have no need to desire a supply by meter. ‘The small 
** householders,” sit:is rightly observed, ‘‘ always have had, and 
‘‘always will have the advantage of rating of every sort.” 
The theory that everybody should contribute according to 
the immediate benefit received, breaks down when we are 
called upon to consider the large sums contributed in the 
shape of parish rates by railway, water, and gas companies. 
It is shown that the parish authorities are now drawing, in 
rates and taxes, from 10 to 12 per cent. of the divisible profits 
of the London Water Companies. If the Vestries consider 
the matter carefully, they will see that it is to their interest 
to let the water supply remain where it is. As for the Com- 
panies themselves, Parliament considered it not too much to 
let them divide 10 per cent. profit. But at present only 
three out of the eight Metropolitan Companies have reached 
this reasonable maximum. Concerning the’ quality of the 
water supplied to the Metropolis from the Thames and the 
Lea, “ A.I.C. E.” reminds the public that when the subject 
has been inquired into by competent and impartial authori- 
ties; the supply has always been declared ‘‘ good and whole- 
‘*some.” Something is also said as to the supply of water at 
fires ; and in this particular it is shown that the Companies 
are generally more forward than the authorities in promoting 
the public interest and safety. On all points we may say 
that the more thoroughly the subject of the Metropolitan 





Water Supply is discussed, the better it will be for the, Water 
Companies. 

While the London Vestries are anxious to assist Mr. Dobbs 
in proving that Water Companies have no legal right to charge 
for their supply on any higher basis than that of the rateable 
value of the premises, the Cardiff Corporation have been 
fighting the same battle as the Grand Junction Company, and 
contending for,their right}to charge for water“on the basis of 
the full rent. The Cardiff case came before the County Court 
Judge, who decided that the question of ‘‘ annual value” was 
outside his jurisdiction ; but he gave a very clear opinion that 
the legal basis of the water-rate was the “‘ proper rent.” This 
was not necessarily thé ‘‘ actual rent” paid by the tenant, but 
‘‘ the rent for which the house might reasonably be expected 
‘‘to let to a tenant who paid all actual tenant’s rates and 
‘‘ taxes.” But as to the real annual value of the premises in 
question, seeing there wasa dispute between the Corporation and 
the consumer, the case must be taken before twojustices in order 
to obtain a decision. If decided in favour of the consumer, the 
latter could then sue the Corporation in the County Court 
for the amount which they had levied in excess. The case 
for the consumer is going before the magistrates accordingly. 
Another matter in dispute was as to the charge for a fixed 
bath. The consumer considered that the water supplied to 
such bath was part of the “‘domestic supply,” and that 
therefore he had been wrongly charged extra on this account. 
The County Court Judge decided against him; and on this 
point there is to be an appeal. A Cardiff journal, in com- 
menting on these proceedings, agrees with the Judge as to 
the meaning of “annual value,” but demurs to his Honour’s 
decision concerning baths. ‘‘ The water itself costs nothing,” 
says the oracle. We might almost as well be told that coal 
costs nothing. Water and coal are each a gift of nature; 
but getting and delivering mean time, trouble, and expense. 
It is further argued that baths are necessary to cleanliness. 
But the question at issue is that of a “ fixed bath,” and 
those who cannot afford such a luxury may have a fair amount 
of ‘‘ tubbing ” without it. 








Essays, Commentaries, and Rebielos, 


THE EXHIBITION OF ELECTRIC AND GAS APPARATUS 
AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
FourtH Notice. 
Tue Exhibition is not much more advanced now than it was a 
fortnight since, although there has been progress in parts. Still a 
casual visitor would say that the arrangements are very incom- 
plete; and he could not have said more than this a month ago. 
There is the ‘‘ Feast of Lanterns,” as it has been aptly termed, in 
the South Nave; while plenty of gas-burners, and more or less 
highly ornamental and quaintly-shaped globes, enliven the stalls 
immediately beneath them. The various Courts set apart for 
special displays of lighting are also in order; and there is the 
comparatively dim and deserted Western Corridor full of gas-stoves 
and sundries. But there is still a disappointing frequency of 
blanks and gaps where exhibitors should be; and the carpenter and 
painter are yet far too conspicuous in other places. In the Nave 
itself, having named Messrs. Parkinson and Co., Sugg and Co., 
Greene and Son, and W. and B. Cowan, we have almost exhausted 
the list of holders of large central stalls now ready for inspection. 
Mr. Heron, of Manchester, occupies what is apparently an excess 
of space with a display of double burners; and near him is a small 
stand where ‘“‘ Omega” gas carburetting lamps are shown by the 
Omega Gas Improvements Company, of Old Kent Road. These 
lamps are, of course, recommended for their power of “ purifying"’ 
as well as economizing gas. Like so many previous attempts 
of the kind, they present a very attractive appearance in their 
show dress; and it may be readily conceded that if gas is to be 
carburetted at all by the consumer he had better do it as near as 
possible to the burner. It is, however, scarcely worth while to 
discuss this well-worn theme over again upon such slight occasion. 
Messrs. G. Bower and Co., of St. Neots, have a stall for the 
particular display of some specialties, including specimens of the 
Grimston and Lewis burners, eisewhere in useful work. We wish 
it could be held that, upon acquaintance, the Grimston burner 
improves in the matter of appearance; but so far this can hardly 
be said. It is still at the first glance too like a railway carriage 
lamp in miniature to be regarded with any great admiration; and 
it must be admitted that the separate spurs of flame appeal neither 
to the artistic nor scientific sense of fitness. We make these 
observations with greater freedom because it is as yet too early for 
Mr. Grimston’s invention to have passed the experimental stage as 
regards the arrangement of accessories. The principle is the main 
thing to be conserved; and the restriction of this to one order 
of external construction is to be deprecated. It is impossible to 
hold out much hope for the future of the Lewis incandescent 
platinum burner; and the same may be said of M. Clamond’s 
incandescent magnesian light. The Lewis light is reddish in tone 
until a point nearly approaching the fusion of the metal is reached ; 
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and at all times the light is attended with nearly as much hissing 
noise as the old original lime light. This latter unpleasant effect is 
very noticeable at Messrs. Bower's stall; and would, of course, be 
intolerable in any ordinary apartment. In addition to this the 
pulsations of the engine used for driving the air blast are sometimes 
betrayed in the light, as is the case with incandescent electric lamps. 
The Clamond light is much whiter than the platinum light; and-in 
this respect possesses a perfectly original claim to rank as an 
exomplification of the possibility of divesting gaslight of its usual 
warm tone. But while according due credit to the inventors of 
these similar systems of lighting, for the ingenuity displayed in 
perfecting their ideas, we are still led to ask cui bono? Has it 
been proved that the economy of the magnesian or eager inean- 
descent light—or, in other words, the illuminating duty of gas thus 
used—is so superior to anything that can be obtained by other means 
as to outweigh the disadvantages of the accessory supply of air 
under pressure? This is the crucial point; for if the incandescent 
system is not superlatively economical, it cannot stand upon other 
grounds—except, perhaps, to a limited extent in the Clamond 
system, in regard to colour. Time, which tries all things, will also 
settle this question. 

West’s Gas Improvement Company have in the Nave a small 
stand for the display of a model of Mr. West’s retort drawing and 
charging machinery, which is supplemented by a photograph of the 
latest development of the inventor’s ideas in connection with the 
use of compressed air as motive power. As this appliance is 
mentioned elsewhere, it is unnecesssry to refer to it at greater 
length here. Next to this stand is the modest exhibit of Mr. White, 
of Abersychan, who shows several working-size examples of his 
well-known retort-valves ; the best recommendation of which is the 
fact that they still hold their place, notwithstanding competition. 
Here may also be seen an example of the Dowson gas producer, of 
course not in action, and therefore scarcely intelligible to the 
ordinary visitor. On the opposite side of the Nave is a model of 
the St. John and Rockwell apparatus, which, in the absence of any 
attempt at description, might as well be absent. It may not be 
necessary, and would be very inconvenient for many reasons, to 
keep an attendant at every little stand of this class; but if it is 
worth while to exhibit objects of limited general interest at all, 
it is certainly advisable to attach legible explanatory placards to 
them. This observation does not apply to the St. John exhibit 
with greater force than to many others of like character. Messrs. 
J. Stott and Co., of Oldham, have a small stand for the display of 
their useful regulators, the operation of which is illustrated by a 
Thorpe and Tasker aérorheometer ; and not far off is a stall where 
the Carnaby regulators, for adjusting main-cocks of house services, 
are shown. 

In the Western Corridor, and in comparative solitude and gloom 
which is not at all appreciated by the exhibitors, are to be found 
the gas-stove makers and other exhibitors of useful rather than 
ornamental goods. Messrs. Leoni and Co. are conspicuous here, 
near the High Level Railway entrance, by a large collection of 
gas-stoves of the various patterns manufactured by them, many 
being of very large size. Tons of meat and vegetables might be 
cooked in the huge stoves and ranges here shown, although the 
more moderate requirements of the ordinary household are not 
despised. An unnecessary refinement is introduced in some of 
these arrangements of the larger class, in the form of a pyrometer 
with a dial like an aneroid barometer. We say that this is unne- 
cessary, because, in the first place, it must heighten the cost of 
the stoves; and, secondly, a cook who cannot work without a 
pyrometer is not worth his salt. Next we shall see tea-kettles sent 
out provided with thermometers to tell when the water boils! The 
peculiar radiating gas heating-stoves made by this firm are shown 
here in various sizes. Messrs. H. and C. Davis and Co., of Camber- 
well, have a large stand of their useful and cheap goods, which 
have apparently settled into a few favourite sizes and patterns, the 
only improvements being in small matters of fitting and construction 
suggested by experience in constant use. Thesame remark applies 
to the exhibits of Messrs. Waddell and Main, of Glasgow, Wright 
and Co., of Birmingham, and C. Wilson, of Leeds. It is not reason- 
able to expect any striking alterations of gas-stove patterns, after 
the makers have decided upon their respective designs. The 
differences between the productions of various reputable makers of 
these articles are chiefly of a fancy order, and the competition 
between them is concerned so largely with details difficult to dis- 
tinguish except by close comparison, that there is every prudential 
consideration on the side of those gas companies who stock only one 
pattern of every class and size in common use. There is an im- 
provement in the general appearance of Mr. Wilson’s stoves ; but 
whereas at one time this maker’s goods were plain to ugliness, he 
is now almost in need of warning against too much indulgence in 
ornamental castings. We note here also an improvement in his 
“Novel” radiating gas heating-stoves, consisting in a much better 
arrangement for the air supply, which is now claimed to entirely 
prevent dirt and bad odour under all conditions of use. Mr. Cox, 
of Maidstone, shows a family gas kitchener on his “ regenerative ”’ 
principle, which presents some originality. The hot-plate over the 
oven is covered and enclosed, with a view to collecting the waste 
heat from the ring burners for the purpose of warming a kind of hot 
closet overhead for airing linen, &c. There is a hot-water cistern 
beside the oven, fitted with a ball-cock so connected with the draw- 
off cock as to be kept closed when the latter is opened, thus per- 
mitting the hot contents of the cistern to be run off before the fresh 
cold supply is admitted. Mr. Cox also shows a very compact form 
of ball-cock, of ingenious design, very suitable for small cisterns 








where there is no room for the usual lever. It may be observed 
a propos of Mr. Cox’s and some other stoves, wherein compactness 
and other peculiarly structural points are closely sought after, that 
the connections between cocks and burners cannot, on grounds of 
safety in working; be too obvious. Neatly arranged rows of cocks 
and close-topped plates are pretty enough in the shop; but far 
better worth regarding are the safety and convenience of the users, 
who should never be made to hesitate as to the right tap to open, 
nor be left in doubt as to the state of the burners at any time. 
Also, facility for cleaning is one of the first qualities of a gas-stove. 
Indeed, all the ‘‘ ornament” we would sanction should be such 
bright plates, &c., as would make a dirty stove look more glaringly 
hideous, and reward care in keeping the working parts clean. 
Messrs. T. Waller and Co., of Fish Street Hill, London, have a stand 
of plain but apparently serviceable stoves; conspicuous among them 
being a large kitchener designed very completely for gas or coal 
heating at will. Messrs. West Bros., of Battersea, and G. Davis 
and Son, of Westminster, also show cooking and heating stoves, 
but have nothing that calls for special mention. Mr. Hellier, of 
Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, shows a convenient description of 
greenhouse circulating boiler heated by gas. Mr. Hellier also 
makes a form of instantaneous water heater which seems to work 
satisfactorily. 

3efore closing this notice, we must observe that there are 
several interesting exhibits of an engineering character in the 
West Corridor. Among these may be cited Messrs. Thomas and 
Somerville’s simple and effective coke-breaking machine, which, 
with the accompanying samples of its work, speaks for itself to an 
accustomed eye. Here is also a retort mouthpiece fitted with 
Somerville’s patent self-sealing lid, which has already been 
described in the Journat. In the passage leading to the Corridor 
from the Nave, close beside the Pintsch gas-lighted buoy and 
section of a railway carriage, is a display of gas-exhausting machi- 
nery in motion, by Messrs. Donkin and Co., of Bermondsey. This 
is a highly finished and elegantly proportioned specimen of engine 
work; the exhauster being the new Beale’s pattern without ring. 
Machinery in motion is always attractive in a show of this order, 
and in this instance the attraction is at least as great for the 
connoisseur of engineering as for the casual spectator. 


WEST’S IMPROVED STOKING MACHINERY. 

In one of the new retort-houses at the Old Kent Road station of 
the South Metropolitan Company, wherein the latest improvements 
in carbonizing plant are collected, there is now going on an 
important trial of the West stoking machinery driven by com- 
pressed air. It would be more correct, perhaps, to say that the 
period of probation, at least as far as this particular house is 
concerned, is over, since the work is now done by the machines in 
the ordinary course, and as though the arrangements had been 
built with the premises, instead of being really but a month or 
so old. The house in question is heated by the South Metropolitan 
pattern regenerator gas furnaces, and the retorts are set in benches 
of eleven. It would show badly for the mechanical side of the 
gas engineering of the present day if these houses, with all their 
structural advantages, had been condemned to hand stoking. Of 
this there is now little likelihood, thanks to Mr. West’s ingenuity. 
On the occasion of our visit the process of drawing and charging 
was in full swing, and the appearance on both sides of the house 
may be described as follows :—The retort-lids being first opened 
by a labourer told off in advance for this purpose, a tall structure 
(looking, at the first glance, like a light square scaffold) of angle- 
iron, mounted on a truck, and furnished with a number of drums, 
chains, and iron bars, was propelled in front of the open retorts 
by a man standing on the platform and working a hand-wheel. 
When opposite his mark, the man stopped his wheel and touched a 
lever. Instantly, with the sound of a short blast of air and the 
rattle of chains, a huge rake was sent swiftly into the glowing 
retort, and returned pulling with it a portion of the spent charge. 
One or two similar movements followed, and the retort was drawn 
in less time than it takes to describe the operation. As the drawing 
machine went forward there followed another travelling scaffold 
with the overhead hopper as used with the well-known West's hand- 
power machine. The process of charging was necessarily attended 
with more manipulation of levers, for charging the scoop, driving 
it into the retort, emptying and withdrawing it; but all was done 
easily by another man, with the same accompaniment of rattling 
chains, and short, sharp blasts of air. Neither the drawingnor the 
charging hand was required to leave his platform; the only man 
on foot being the labourer who first opened the lids and afterwards 
closed them. These three labourers (for they were ordinary yard 
hands before being taken for this duty) did all the work of drawing 
and charging as though “to the manner born’’—with plenty of 
noise, it is true, but with very creditable speed, and without the 
slightest hitch. 

Both machines were connected by flexible tubes to reservoirs of 
compressed air, kept in the warmth over the benches ; and deliver- 
ing by this means a pressure of more than 100 lbs. per square inch 
to the working cylinders carried on the machines. An inguiry 
respecting the source of power led to a visit downstairs into the 
light and airy coke vault, as it may be termed, although the coke is 
not, as a matter of fact, dropped below the charging-floor. Here in 
a glazed shed, for protection from dust, are a pair of 8-horse power 
single-cylinder air-compressing engines, of simple and strong con- 
struction ; one being worked while the other is kept in reserve. 
With a steam pressure of about 45 Ibs. the air was compressed to 
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something like 75 Ibs. per square inch in the pipe leading to the 
warm reservoirs already mentioned. The compressing machinery 
is arranged to work without supervision, and accident from over- 
pressure is impossible. The engine works as long as the machines 
overhead are in action, and stops when these do. As far as could 
be seen, the consideration kept in view in the design of the complete 
apparatus is the rough use to which it is to be put in an ordinary 
retort-house. 

From the foregoing brief and necessarily incomplete account of 
the arrangements (which we intend to supplement at an early date 
with drawings and a detailed description of the machinery, with 
data obtained from actual working) it will be seen that the difference 
between this system and Mr. West’s older manual appliances is 
simply the introduction of the power of compressed air. Mr. 
West has proceeded with caution from the beginning, and in 
attacking the problem of retort-stoking by machinery has not 
attempted to do everything by mechanism. He has remembered 
that it is only man power that is to be supplanted, if possible ; 
and he began by assisting the men in the work of lifting and 
carrying the weight of coal by simple mechanical appliances. Thus 
he introduced the elevator, the overhead hopper, the rolling and 
suspended scoop, and the balanced rake. The result of these 
tentative measures was apparently to demand the service of 
stronger men than ever, but they were enabled to get through 
a great deal more in a given time. It was plain, however, that 
the advance of mechanical aid in stoking could not rest where Mr. 
West was for the time compelled to leaveit. It is but another step 
that has now been taken; but it is a very important one, and has 
demanded great ingenuity in the adjustment of details. This has 
not been wanting, and the practical result is very satisfactory. 

Not the least of the advantages of these machines is the freedom 
which is thereby obtained for working large settings. If coal 
cannot be carbonized in considerable masses, there is no good 
reason why retorts should not be grouped in settings of double the 
usual size. The more structurally elaborate and costly the retort- 
house may be—and progress in this direction in large works is very 
marked—the more imperative is the need of increasing to the 
utmost the productive capacity of the ground area. It is worth 
while to adopt heating and other refinements for settings of a 
dozen or more retorts that would be too elaborate for settings of 
sixes or sevens. Thanks to gas furnaces and mechanical stoking, 
to say nothing of improvements in other matters, there is now 
every prospect that carbonizing will be carried on in very different 
methods, if not upon altogether new principles, as time advances. 
And when account is taken of progress in these respects, the name 
of West must not be left unmentioned. 





GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY 
MARKET. 


THE Gas Market was again last week characterized by great 
strength, and there was a considerable advance in prices, more 


especially among the Metropolitan Companies. London and 
Gaslight “‘A”’ improved 8; Ten per cent. preference, 2}; South 


Metropolitan debenture and Brentford, 2; Commercial old and 
Gaslight 4 per cent. debenture, 1; and European (£5 paid), }. 
Suburban and Provincial Companies share in the general buoy- 
ancy; and at Malton, Yorkshire, the old shares of the local Gas 
Company, which divides 10 per cent., were recently sold under the 
hammer to return 4} per cent. for money; and its new shares at the 
same time realized even a higher price. 

The upward movement in Gas Stocks since the commencement of 
the new year has been so marked as to suggest the reflection, What 
is the influence at work that is drawing so many of the investing 
public eagerly back to their old loves, which not long ago were 
languishing in the cold shade of disfavour? The solution of it 
no doubt is that, after having been badly alarmed, people are 
coming to their senses, and the electric scare is dead. A desperate 
attempt was made a week or two ago to galvanize a kick out of the 
lifeless thing, by means of one of those marvellous stories from the 
other side of the Atlantic which had so often proved successful 
bogeys to frighten timid folks with; but the charm was gone, and 
it would not work. The fairy-tale fell flat as a pantomime; and 
indeed it might have served seasonably as “ Harlequin Prince 
Edison ; or, the Disenchanted Lamp.” What are the latest inci- 
dents in electrie circles? The Dublin Electric Light Company, 
which was to crush and pulverize our old friend the Alliance and 
Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company, resolved, in general meeting, on 
the 4th inst., to wind up voluntarily. The Devon and Cornwall 
Electric Company (one of the innumerable Brush progeny), against 
whom a shareholder was moving for a winding-up order, resolved 
last Wednesday to surrender at discretion, and to become a con- 
senting party to its own “ happy despatch.” The Board of the Anglo- 
American Company (the prolific dam of all the Brush brood) an- 
nounced on Friday that “ having regard to the large stocks on hand, 
and the present temporary depression of electric lighting business, 
they will be adopting the most prudent course in abstaining from 
declaring any further dividend for 1882." Commendable prudence in- 
deed !—or is it only another exemplification of the axiom, Ex nihilo 
nihil fit? To conclude the week, the Managing Director of the 
Maxim-Weston Company addressed on Saturday, in the columns 
of the Money Market Review, a pathetic appeal to his proprietary, 
bespeaking their considerate indulgence towards the small success 
of his endeavours to do business, seeing the “ public disfavour into 
which electric enterprise has fallen.”” Need we look farther afield 
for reasons why Gas should be firm ? 





The transfer books of The Gaslight and Coke Company will be 
closed from the 16th inst. until after the ordinary general meeting 
next month. : 

The Water Market has been quiet. No one, we believe, has yet 
suggested a substitute for the primary element; and thus, more 
tranquil than Gas, it has had nought to fear from an upstart rival. 
True, the Daily Press has lately been much exercised with the 
question upon what terms water should be supplied; and letter after 
letter has been aimed, by writers imperfectly acquainted with the 
subject, to demonstrate the iniquity of the Companies. But the 
pulse of the market has not gone one beat quicker, well assured 
that the realization of the Utopian dreams of those benevolent 
agnostics, who would reduce the Companies to the level of chari- 
table institutions for the supply of water for nothing, is not behind 
the curtain of the future. 

The markets closed at the end of the week as follows :— 
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000} 5, (15 are 12 |Imperial Continental. . .| 100 |198—201| .. [519 5 
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Tue Exvectric Licutine Act, 1882.—We have received another 
publication with the avowed object of instructing local authorities 
and others as to the meaning and application of the present law in 
regard to electric lighting. This time the book, which assumes for 
its name simply the short title of the General Act, is compiled by Mr. 
Clement Higgins, M.A., Recorder of Birkenhead, already known 
as the author of a book of reference on Patent Law; aided by Mr. 
G. W. W. Edwards, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. The work consists of 
a reprint of the Act, copiously annotated, and supplied with an 
explanatory commentary ; and followed by the Board of Trade 
rules. Care is shown in the arrangement of this commentary, 
which is kept duly subordinate to the text. There is no attempt to 
‘‘ write up” the matter. The book is provided with a good index 
and is well printed in a convenient selection of clear type. Messrs. 
William Clowes and Sons, Limited, are the publishers. , 





SvocKToN AND MippLEsBRoUGH Corporations’ WaTER Suppiy.—At the 
meeting of the Stockton and Middlesbrough Water Board yesterday week 
—Alderman Bell in the chair—a letter was read from Mr. Mansergh, 
the Board’s Engineer, setting out the additional cost of the Hury reser- 
voir, which the Board are about to commence, if it were constructed so 
that it could be utilized as a supply reservoir, instead of as a compensating 
reservoir as intended. Alderman Williams remarked that there was 
a feeling abroad that the water at present supplied from the Tees was not 
very bad in quality; but, as a matter of fact, it was not fit for the people 
to drink. He hoped the Board would be compelled before long to do that 
for which it was called into existence—namely, to supply pure water; and 
it could only get pure water by drawing its supply from above the source 
of contamination. The General Manager (Mr. Wilson) said Mr. Mansergh 
had stated that there could not be a satisfactory supply by the gravitation 
scheme until the whole of the scheme was carried out, and the three 
reservoirs—Hury, Blackton, and Grassholme—had been constructed. In 
adopting the gravitation scheme, the supply would have to be drawn from 
both the Balder and the Lune, and before a dropof water could be brought 
into the two towns half a million of money would have to be expended. 
Alderman Archibald did not think the water now supplied was very 
different from that which would be obtained from the Balder. Alderman 
Williams remarked that the sewage of 20,000 people was poured into the 
Tees above the Board’s intake. The Board came into existence for the 
express purpose of providing pure water, but as yet it had not done any- 
thing towards this end. No resolution was submitted on the subject of 
the pollution of the river; but it was agreed toask Mr. Mansergh to place 
the values against the items of his Hury reservoir estimate, so as to show 
the cost of each section of the work. At the same meeting the General 
Manager reported that the average weekly consumption of water during 
1882 was 58,378,000 gallons,as compared with 57,275,000 gallons in 1881 ; 
that the manufacturing consumption for 1882 showed an increase of 
2,938,000 gallons per week as against that of the previous year; while the 
domestic consumption had decreased by 1,190,000 gallons per week. 
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Tue PressuRE oF GAsEouS EXPLosions. 


MM. Mallard and Le Chatelier have contributed to the Comptes 
Rendus a “Note” upon the instantaneous pressures produced 
during the combustion of gaseous mixtures. According to obser- 
vations made by these experimentalists upon explosions of gas in 
long tubes, when a flame is propagated along a pipe containing 
a combustible gaseous mixture, there is a development of great 
pressure, which only lasts during a very short time. A pressure 
that will pulverize a glass tube 8 centimétres in diameter and 
8 mm. thick, so that the fragments shall be less than a milli- 
métre in size, must be enormous; but the apparatus at the dis- 
posal of the experimentalists has not enabled them to measure it. 
It has been ascertained, however, that the shock is of extremely 
short duration. Photographs of an explosion under these condi- 
tions show that the ignited luminous gas is projected to a distance 
of 8 métres from the end of the tube in less than the 1000th of a 
second. The maximum pressure cannot exist longer than a few 
thousandths of a second. A similar effect has recently been found 
to attend an explosion of gas in a closed vessel. It has been dis- 
covered that the pressure obtained under these circumstances far 
exceeds, for a short time, that due to the temperature of combustion, 
With a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen the shock exceeded by 
more than 9 atmospheres the normal pressure due to the heat of 
combustion, although this excess was obtained only during a 
period of less than the 10,000th part of a second. This phe- 
nomenon is only observed with explosions of quickly burning 
mixtures such as light carburetted hydrogen and hydrogen with 
oxygen. Mixtures of light carburetted hydrogen and carbonic oxide 
with air do not appear to give rise to the effect in question. The 
cause of the abnormal pressure is accounted for by the hypothesis 
that the explosive mixture takes fire by layers, and that the explo- 
sion of the first layer compresses the second just before it is 
ignited. This excess of pressure would produce an augmentation 
of temperature which would be repeated in the next layer, and so 
on until the maximum is reached. The reasonableness of this 
supposition is apparently confirmed by the discovery of the 
“‘ explosion-wave”’ by MM. Berthelot and Vieille. It is believed 
by MM. Mallard and Le Chatelier that the explosion of a mixture 
of hydrogen and oxygen by successive layers may bring up the 
maximum shock to 100 atmospheres; but as it only endures for 
perhaps the millionth part of a second the effect of this pressure on 
a moveable or elastic body would be inappreciable. 


A Coat-Stove wWiTHouT CHIMNEY. 


A French stove manufacturer has brought out, for burning coal 
or coke, a stove without a chimney, which is manifestly intended 
to supplant gas-stoves on their own ground. This remarkable con- 
trivance consists principally of a cylindrical fireplace of refractory 
clay to hold the fuel, provided at the bottom with a circular grate, 
from the centre of which rises a vertical pipe to the full height of 
the fuel. The pipe is pierced with innumerable small holes, which 
are intended to supply a large quantity of very hot air, in finely 
divided streams, to the very centre of combustion. The effect of 
this arrangement is said to be a very lively combustion, which 
results in the complete conversion of the fuel into carbonic acid. 
It is expressly declared that no carbonic oxide is formed; for the 
reason, apparently, that if any were generated there would be no 
way of getting rid of it. Hence it is necessary, at the outset, to 
assume the complete absence of this troublesome compound. The 
duty of a chimney is discharged as follows :—The upper part of the 
stove is made into an annular water-tank, surrounding the smoke 
flue just above the fuel; and is so arranged that the flame is 
deflected upon the surface of the water. The hot air and products 
of combustion are thus precipitated into the water. The liquid is 
supposed to absorb the sulphuretted gases given off from the coal, 
and to disguise the hot carbonic acid and nitrogen, which it does not 
absorb, by sending out with them a large proportion of steam, which 
is stated to remove all danger to respiration. Our description of 
this wonderful arrangement is taken from the supplement to the 
Scientific American, which illustrates this remarkably scientific 
and healthful stove for the edification of a stove-using people. 


WatTeER POLLUTION AND SEWER GAS. 


Mr. Romyn Hitchcock, in a paper read before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, has endeavoured to 
dissipate several popular fallacies respecting the sanitary aspect of 
impure air and water. He declared that the results of a chemical 
analysis alone are quite incompetent to prove the healthfulness of 
water, or the reverse. He observed that water polluted with crude 
sewage is not necessarily dangerous to the health of persons con- 
suming it, but only in the event of actual poisoning of the sewage 
by typhoid germs. Hence, although chemical analysis cannot of 
itself detect the presence of virulent germs in water, it can show 
how a general state of pollution originates ; and this, being traced 
to its source, may be found to be actively poisonous or the reverse 
accordingly as disease exists or not. In regard to the examina- 
tion of air there is also much confusion as to the value of the 
results. Mr. Hitchcock repeats the assertion that sewer gas 
per se 1s not necessarily a vehicle of contagion. If it were so, 
the population of New York City would be decimated every 
year. Air which does not possess any bad odour and which 
is chemically pure may carry contagion, while the stench of 


decomposing nitrogenous matter may be harmless. Summing 
up the results of experience, Mr. Hitchcock declares that we have 
no means of determining when a water which analysis shows to be 
liable to become a carrier of disease does become active in its 
dissemination ; nor can we yet determine whether the air we breathe 
is or is not loaded with the germs of disease. These facts do not, 
of course, discredit sanitary science as applied to the preservation of 
water and air from liability to contamination. They rather tend to 
reassure a public periodically frightened by Dr. Frankland and 
other ultra-purists; and point to the conclusion that if infectious 
and contagious disease can only be isolated, there will be less 
occasion to dread the phantom of “ sewage pollution” of our town 
water supplies. 


THE EXTRACTION OF OIL AND AMMONIACAL LIQUORS 
IN COKING COAL IN OVENS. 

The interest at present attaching to the experiments being carried 
out in various parts of the country for the purpose of fully employing 
the waste gases, &c., from iron-works, coking-ovens, and similar 
establishments—one typical example was recently referred to in 
our “ Notes” column*—has led Mr. Henry Aitken, of Falkirk, 
N.B., to direct our attention to a paper he read some three years 
since, with the above title, before the North of England Institute 
of Mining and Mechanical Engineers. 

In this communication Mr. Aitken alluded to a paper he had 
previously contributed to the Institute Transactions, on the working 
of his blast coking-oven. Here it was stated that several pailfuls 
of tar and ammoniacal water had, in some cases, been taken from 
a single oven; but that the quality of the coke had always suffered. 
The first object of his supplementary paper was to correct this 
statement, for not only had it been found to be incorrect, but it 
might now be confidently stated that the coke made, when the tar 
or coal oils and ammoniacal water were taken off, was more dense 
and in larger pieces, while the yield was increased about 1} per 
cent.; and, further, that some of the dry non-caking Scotch coals 
made (in this manner of working) a fair coke that would scarcely 
make coke at all when coked even in the blast oven in the usual 
way. 

The author said that, in order to carry on the coking in the 
blast oven while at the same time taking off the oils and ammoniacal 
water, three flues, about 4 inches square, were made in the bottom 
of the oven; and these were covered with tiles having perforations 
about }-inch in diameter at the top, and 1 inch in diameter on the 
under side. ‘These three flues met in one near the door, and into 
this flue a pipe was inserted which was connected to the condensers. 
The condensers might be of any shape, but it was necessary that a 
mechanical exhauster or steam jet should be in connection with 
them in order to assist in drawing the gases from the oven. The 
oven was worked in the following manner :—Having been filled 
with coal, this was allowed to kindle. The blast was then applied ; 
and after a considerable heat had been raised (generally in about 
three hours) the top exit from the oven was partly closed, so as to 
bring a pressure of something near 2-10ths on to the gases in the 
top portion of the oven. ‘The pipe was then connected to the 
condensers, so as to take the gas off from the flues as before 
mentioned. The steam-jet exhauster in the condenser was put into 
operation and brought a partial exhaust on to the bottom of the oven 
of a little over 2-10ths of an inch, and this state of matters was 
continued until the oven had worked itself off. When the pressure 
and exhaust were so regulated, gas rose from the coal sufficient, in 
conjunction with the injected air, to carry on the process of coking. 
For the first 24 hours the temperature of the gases issuing from the 
bottom of the ‘oven was 300° Fahr.; in the next 12 hours the 
temperature was gradually increased to 600° Fahr. ; and in other 12 
hours to 1000° Fahr. This was shown by the following table :— 
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Mr. Aitken continued: This table, it will be observed, also 
shows the varying exhaustion or suction at the bottom of the oven, 
the pressure of the gases on the top of the coke, and the pressure 
of blast going into the oven. The time taken to work off an oven 
in this manner of working is about 15 to 20 per cent. greater than 
when working the blast oven in the usual manner. The perma- 
nent or non-condensed gases made are allowed to issue at present 
from the end of the condenser pipe, and are there burnt for light. 
Their illuminating power is not great, but they are used for lighting 
up one of the engine-houses. The intention, however, is that these 
gases should be forced into the oven again, above the level of the 
coke, and be there used to create heat to carry on the coking. 
Unfortunately, the steam jet hitherto used on the condenser is not 
of sufficient power to accomplish this; and consequently the quanti- 
ties of oil, and the strength of the ammoniacal liquor, are much less 
than otherwise they would have been. In addition, the quality of 

















* See JournNnaAL, Dec. 12, 1882, p. 1038, 
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the oil or tar obtained, it is considered, suffers in like manner, as 
no doubt it will be the light gases that rise up and support 
combustion, and these gases if condensed would form light oils. 
The oven should be provided with a proper exhauster, having suffi- 
cient power to draw the gases from the bottom of the oven, and 
force them into the upper portion of the oven after having been 
deprived of the oil and water through the pipe provided for the 
purpose. A scrubber should also be used, in order to secure the 
ammonia now passing off with the gas. The results obtained 
have been realized with apparatus far from perfect ; but, from the 
novelty of the manner of working, they are of some interest. 
The largest quantity of oil obtained, per ton of coal charged into 
the oven, was 11 gallons; the specific gravity of the oil varying 
from *925 to 1°000. For the reason that has been stated, the 
gravity of these oils would be much decreased if a more perfect 
exhauster and condenser were applied, and the quantity would also 
be increased. The oil obtained may be described as an oil the 
lighter portions of which are well suited for torch or lamp oil; the 
heavier portions, which contain a large percentage of creosote 
compounds, being suitable for preserving wood, such as rail- 
way sleepers, &e. It contains also a small quantity of 
paraffin scale. These oils are at present being tested for the 
purpose of ascertaining to what extent, in the manufacture of gas 
from common coal, they will increase the illuminating power of the 
gas. When the oil is distilled there is only a loss of 1 per cent. 
The usual quantity of ammoniacal liquor obtained is about 
30 gallons per ton of coal, and the specific gravity is 2° Twaddel. 
This, however, does not represent correctly the amount of am- 
monia in the liquor. One sample tested was taken from the 
working of six ovens, and the analysis showed that it contained 
174 grains of ammonia per gallon of water, or equal to 9°7 lbs. of 
sulphate of ammonia per 100 gallons. Another sample has been 
tested and found to contain nearly twice this amount, or fully 
5} lbs. of sulphate to the ton of coal coked. The quantity of am- 
moniacal liquor obtained, per ton of coal charged, is in excess of 
what is in the coal; the excess being derived from the water put in 
to cool the coke of the previous charge, and converted into steam 
as the coking proceeds. It is certain that the quantity of ammonia 
would be much increased if the exhaust and condensing apparatus 
were more complete. 

In order to show the difference in the quality of coke made by 
the blast oven, with and without taking off the oils and waters, 
Mr. Aitken submitted samples for inspection; also of the crude oil 
and ammoniacal liquor, and semi-refined oil and paraffin scale. 
He remarked, in conclusion: This will probably be considered as 
not the least successful effort that has been made to utilize the oils 
and ammoniacal liquor in the manufacture of coke, while at the 
same time there is the largest possible yield of coke, in almost every 
respect equal to that produced from an ordinary beehive oven, the 
coke made from which, probably all are now agreed in thinking, 
is the most suitable coke for all purposes. 





AMERICAN TESTS OF SIEMENS’S GAS-BURNERS. 

The number of the American Gaslight Journal for the 2nd inst. 
reports the proceedings at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
Society of Gas Lighting, of New York, held on Dec. 21. Part 
of the business consisted in the reading of the following paper 
by Mr. A. M. Smith, of the Manhattan Gaslight Company :— 

About a year and a half ago cur expectations were raised very 
high by reports received from France as to the success obtained 
there in developing a much larger amount of light from a given 
quantity of gas than had been possible before. This was accom- 
plished by a burner constructed on the regenerative principle, and 
the invention of Mr. Frederick Siemens, of Dresden. 

Quite a number of these burners were imported from France by 
several companies; and, greatly to the disappointment of those 
who had bought them, when tested here the burners failed to give 
with our gas the same or even similar results to those obtained 
in France. There was no doubt that the results reported were 
actually obtained in Paris, nor was there any more doubt that the 
same results were not obtained here. Investigation led to the con- 
clusion that the difficulty was in the arrangement of the air supply, 
which was not adjustable, or so arranged as to meet the varying 
conditions resulting from the use of gases of different illuminating 
power. The Paris gas being about 12 or 13 candles, it follows that 
a burner arranged for this gas would not be suitable for a gas of 
20-candie power. The same trouble exists with some other large 
burners. Unless special care is taken to have them constructed 
for the higher illuminating power of our gas here, they will fail to 
give the results expected of them. 

So far as the burners under consideration are concerned, Mr. 
Frederick Siemens has taken the matter in hand, and has now 
perfected his burners so that they meet the requirements of the 
case, and give results which confirm the good reports made upon 
them in Paris and other places on the Continent. 

During the past month a series of these burners have been 
tested, under the direction of the Engineer of my Company, by 
Mr. C. Max Herrmann, assisted by the writer. The burners tested 
may be described as follows :— 


No 1—500-candle burner, consuming from 50 to 60 cub. ft. per hour. 


No. 2—200 i M. 25 to 35 = pa, 
No. 3— 80 A if 15 to 20 am om 


The makers designate the same burners as follows :—No. 1.— 
1800 to 2000 litres consumption ; or 350 to 450 candles—German 
standard. No. 2.—900 to 1000 litres consumption; or 150 to 
















































200 candles. No. 3.—450 to 500 litres consumption ; or 80 to 100 
candles. The specific gravity of the gas being about °44, having 
carefully standardized a Sugg’s “‘G” burner (33-hole Argand) a 
careful series of tests were made, which gave the following 
results :— 

Test No. 1.—This test was commenced rather prematurely, as the 
old gas in the pipes and test meters was not thoroughly burned out, 
and was made 20 minutes after the Siemens burner was lighted. 
The Sugg standard burner (‘*G,’’ 33-hole Argand) consuming 
7 feet of gas, under 0°55 inch pressure, gave an illuminating power 
of 25 candles, or 3°57 candles per cubic foot of gas burned per hour. 
For testing the Siemens burners the distance between the lights in 
each case was 120 inches. The Siemens burner No. 1, with a gas 
consumption of 51°06 cubic feet per hour, and a pressure of 1 inch 
at the outlet of the test meter, gave a light 13°08 times greater than 
the standard, or 18°08 x 25 = 327 candles. Hence the duty of the 
burner was 827 + 51°06 = 6°4 candles per cubic foot of gas con- 
sumed. 

Test No.2.—Siemens No.1 burner, after burning for 50 minutes. 
Same standard burner, with same pressure and consumption as in 
test No.1. Before commencing this test a marked improvement 
was noticed in the gas, and consequently the Sugg burner was 
carefully tested again, and it was found to give 30 candles, with a 
consumption of 7 feet and a pressure of 0°55 inch, or 4°28 candles 
per cubic foot of gas consumed per hour. No. 1 Siemens, with a 
consumption of 51 cubic feet, pressure 1 inch, gave 16°86 times 
more light than the standard—16°86 x 30 = 505°8 candles, or 
9°91 candles per cubic foot of gas consumed per hour. 

Test No. 3 (Siemens Burner No 2).—Siemens burner No. 2 
(tested against the same standard, giving 30 candles) consumed 
26°8 cubic feet under 1 inch pressure, and gave a light 6°4 times 
greater than the standard, or 6°4 xX 30 = 192 candles, which is 
7°16 candles per cubic foot of gas consumed. 

Test No. 4 (Siemens Burner No. 2).—The same burner, under 
the same conditions as regards the standard, consumed 27 cubic 
feet per hour with 1 inch pressure, and gave a light 6°95 times 
greater than the standard, or 6°95 x 30 = 208°5 candles, which is 
7°72 candles per foot of gas. 

Test No. 5 (Siemens No. 3).—Standard burner consumed 7} 
cubic feet per hour, and gave light of 30 candles under 0°5 inch 
pressure, or 4 candles per foot of gas consumed. Siemens No. 38, 
after burning 15 minutes, consumed 13°2 feet with 1 inch pressure, 
and gave a light 2°41 times that of the standard—2°41 x 30 = 72°3 
candles, or 5°477 candles per foot of gas consumed. The same 
burner, after burning 50 minutes, consumed 14°28 cubic feet of gas 
under 1 inch pressure, and gave a light 2°878 times that of the 
standard, or 2°878 x 30 = 86°34 candles, which is 6°04 candles per 
cubic foot. This last test was No. 6. 


Recapitulation. 
Candles per 


No.of Siemens Gas consumed Candle WoutctGén 

Test. Burner. per Hour. Power. cmeunal. 
lL.» -Be13 51:06 327°00 6:40 Lighted 20 minutes. 
rr 51°00 505°80 9°91 » = - 
a: . = 26°80 192°00 7°16 
a. ss 3 27°00 208°50 7°72 -— 
Sy B is BS 72°30 548 Lighted 15 minutes. 
es eee «> RS 86°34 604 Burning 50 minutes. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Last Tuesday, at the Ordinary Meeting of this Institution, 
Mr. James Brunwees, F.R.S.E., the newly-elected President, 
delivered his Inaugural Address. 

After referring to the progress of the society since he joined its 
ranks, 30 years ago, he proceeded to consider some of the more 
important engineering works which have been lately finished or 
are in process of execution. He gave numerous instances to 
prove that small progress in the art of construction had been made 
till a recent period ; concluding the list by saying that even the 
problems regarding the disposal of sewage were attempted to be 
solved by ancient Rome, and dealt with by her engineers much in 
the same way as in the present day. A great ‘‘ low-level” sewer, 
30 feet high by 15 feet wide, received the drainage of a network of 
sewers coming from the city on the hills, and delivered the accumu- 
lation into the Tiber. It was the main artery of a system of 
sewerage and drainage which there had been no attempt to rival 
until, in modern times, the London main drainage system had 
been carried out. 

The President next dealt with some of the more important 
types of bridge construction that have been of late occupying 
public attention; proceeding to consider, in turn,’ the leading 
tunnels, docks, and harbours. 

On the subject of water supply, Mr. Brunlees said that the works 
for an improved supply of water for Liverpool were making rapid 
progress. The water was to be impounded from the watershed of 
the River Vyrnwy, in North Wales, a distance of 674 miles from 
the Prescot reservoirs, to which it was to be brought partly by 
aqueduct and partly in tunnels and pipes. The area of the water- 
shed was 17,513 acres. The upper waters of the Vyrnwy were to 
be impounded in the valley of the river by a dam, which would 
collect the waters of the river into a reservoir having an area of 
1115 acres. Manchester recently obtained powers for an additional 
supply of water from Thirlmere. All were agreed that a supply of 
pure water was one of the most important means of maintaining 
the health of large towns; and it had also come to be admitted 
that it had an important influence on their moral condition. It 
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would be well, therefore, if London would seek to emulate the 
northern cities in supplying its population with pure water. 

After alluding to the new Eddystone Lighthouse, opened during 
the past year, the President glanced at the subject of lighthouse 
illumination. He remarked that since the application of the 
electric light ‘at the South Foreland Lighthouse, in December, 1858, 
considerable progress had been made with all the luminaries 
applied to lighthouses. At the above date, the standard intensity 
of the first-order oil light was 230 candle units, and the intensity 
of the most powerful electric light was about 670 candle units. 
Recently at the Eddystone Lighthouse two oil lamps, each of 
720 candle units, had been adopted; and this intensity would 
shortly be considerably exceeded. With electric light, a focal 
intensity of about 10,000 candle units was applied at the Lizard; 
and arrangements were being made by the Trinity House for 
practically testing the merits of an electric light of 60,000 candle 
units intensity. With coal gas light great progress had been made 
since 1865 by Mr. John R. Wigham, of Dublin. In the latest 
development of his system four gas-burners were employed, each 
of 1250 candle units intensity. 

Mr. Brunlees then briefly referred to the want of railway 
communication in many productive countries; and pointed out the 
need that exists for a Rivers Conservancy and Flood Prevention 
Act. Private interests of the most insignificant character were, he 
said, suffered to interfere with or prevent the execution of plans 
which would be of manifest advantage to large populations. To 
carry out any local or general public improvement, private persons 
must be organized into public bodies, and appeal must be made to 
the cumbrous and costly machinery of parliamentary legislation in 
every individual case. There were signs that the ancient system 
(suitable enough for the rate of progress of public works half a 
century ago, but unsuited to the rapid march of improvement in 
our time) would before long be modified and improved. 

In conclusion, he remarked, that during recent times of depres- 
sion, fear had been expressed that the profession was too full; that 
the work of engineers had been completed. But these fears were 
vain. So long as capital accumulated in this country, it must be 
expended in some productive way at home or abroad. Judiciously 
planned public works were always productive; and the men who 
found the means would appoint the agents for carrying out the 
works. Not only were public works—including many new or 
larger harbours and docks—required at home, not only were new 
countries (of vast extent and enormous resources) being gradually 
laid open to the operations of the engineer, but a greater diversity 
of employment was offered to him. It was impossible to say to 
what uses the comparatively new power of electricity might be 
put, but it must play an important part in the social industrial 
economy of the age. 





NEW PROCESSES OF GAS MANUFACTURE IN NEW 
YORK. 
[From the Sanitary Engineer, of New York.] 

The advent of another gas company in this city has suggested 
that a description and discussion of the processes by which it is 
proposed to make gas of a better quality and at less cost than by 
existing methods would be interesting to our readers. The following 
has, therefore, been prepared with this object in view :— 

The Equitable Company hold three patents issued to C. M. Tessié 
du Motay in 1880. These patents are similar in most particulars, 
and relate to a process for producing hydrogen gas. It is proposed 
to decompose, by means of highly heated caustic lime, a mixture of 
steam and naphtha vapour, or other gaseous substance containing 
carbon. The mixture of steam and naphtha vapour is first passed 
through a superheater, after which it enters the converting furnace. 
This consists of an inverted V-shaped chamber which is filled with 
caustic lime through an opening at the top. The patent states 
that ‘‘the furnace is made in two parts, with the object of having 
one portion cooler than the other.” 

The contents of this chamber must be heated to a high tempe- 
rature by gas from a separate generator. This done, the mixture 
of steam and naphtha vapour is allowed to enter at one end, which 
is supposed to be the hotter part ; and, passing through the lime in 
the first arm of the chamber, is decomposed with the formation of 
hydrogen and carbonic acid. ‘This carbonic acid is subsequently 
taken up by the lime in the cooler portion of the double furnace; 
the lime in the first portion being too hot to enter into combi- 
nation with carbonic acid and form carbonate of lime.” 

When the temperature of the lime becomes so low that the 
decomposition is not effected, the flow of steam and naphtba is 
diverted into another similar furnace; and the carbonate of lime 
in the chamber is rendered caustic again by contact with com- 
bustible gases from the separate generator. In this way the pro- 
cess is intended to be continuous—the same lime acting over and 
over again without removal from the chamber. Indeed, the patent 
states that the most important improvement of the process is the 
reconversion of the carbonate of lime into lime. It is also claimed 
that “heated brick or other similar substance” will not take the 
place of the lime in the decomposition of the gaseous mixture. 
With lime, the resulting products are hydrogen and carbonic acid ; 
while with other material, hydrogen and carbonic oxide would be 
produced. 

It hardly seems probable that any intelligent engineer would 
undertake to manufacture gas in this way, with the slightest idea 
of making it a commercial success. If experience teaches any- 
thing, it certainly is not'saying too much to assert that a commer- 








cial gas cannot be made by the process described in the patents. 
In the first place, in heating the lime in the chambers is it possible 
to heat one branch to a temperature that will effect the decomposi- 
tion of steam without at the same time heating the other branch 
to a very high temperature—a temperature at least which would 
not permit the absorption of carbonic acid to any extent? More- 
over, it appears clear that even though the lime in one part of the 
chamber was cooler at the start, it would soon be raised to a very 
high temperature by the gases which come from the other part, and 
which are heated to a point necessary for the decomposition of the 
steam. We are asked, to believe that lime will take up carbonic 
acid at about the temperature at which the carbonate of lime would 
itself be decomposed. Besides all this, we have the oft-repeated 
chemical fact that lime will not absorb carbonic acid unless it is in 
the hydrated form. It is useless to claim that the lime in the 
chamber in question would be hydrated even though an excess of the 
steam were mixed with the hydrocarbon vapour. We are at a loss 
to understand why any refractory material would not answer as 
well as lime in the chamber. No chemical change takes place in 
the lime, nor does it aid in the decomposition of the steam in any 
way except to offer greater heated surface. The assertion that 
carbonic acid is produced in one case and carbonic oxide in the 
other simply means that in the latter the oxygen is deficient. 
Introduce a little air, or an excess of steam, and carbonic acid will 
result. 

Of tke three patents mentioned, the first involves the use of steam 
and naphtha; the second, steam and water gas; and the third, 
steam and coal gas. Theobject of the naphtha is to furnish carbon 
with which the oxygen can unite, thus liberating hydrogen, which 
is claimed to be the principal constituent in the commercial gas. 
Is naphtha the cheapest form in which the necessary carbon can 
be furnished ? In the second patent “ water gas” is substituted 
for the naphtha. Why not introduce an excess of steam in making 
the “‘water gas,” and produce carbonic acid at once? For the 
simple reason that it would take a large part of the profits of the 
manufacture to remove the carbonic acid. If *“‘ water gas”’ 
enriched with naphtha cannot be sold for less than 2} dols. per 
1000 cubic feet, does it seem probable that the crude gas can be 
reduced fully one-third in volume by the removal of tle carbonic 
oxide—to say nothing of the expense attending such a course— 
afterwards enriched with naphtha to acquire illuminants, and then 
be sold at a lower price than the original water gas ? The proposi- 
tion to employ a mixture of coal gas and steam is even worse than 
those already noticed. 

The only document of any value which we have seen, of those 
sent out by the Equitable Company in support of their claims, is a 
report of some experiments made by Mr. W. H. Bradley, at the 
Municipal Gas- Works, and this report shows most conclusively the 
impracticability of the scheme. Mr. Bradley made some experi- 
ments with the inverted Y-shaped chamber already mentioned, 
and found “ that the steam and hydrocarbon vapour did not come 
in contact with the heated lime sufficiently to effect its decomposi- 
tion.” After two months’ trial the apparatus was abandoned and 
a new one devised. This consisted of two vertical chambers, of 
iron lined with fire-brick, which were filled with caustic lime, and 
manipulated in the manner already described. While it was 
possible to decompose the steam in contact with naphtha vapour, 
and by an excess of steam get a mixture of hydrogen and carbonic 
acid, with a little carbonic oxide, it was found impossible to remove 
the carbonic acid by the heated lime; and so purification by the 
ordinary methods was rendered necessary. It would be possible 
to purify the mixed gases by hydrated lime, but the temperature of 
the gases would have to be greatly reduced; and, as the report 
says, the cost of such purification ‘‘ would be something enormous,”’ 
and quite fatal to the process. 

This is, in substance, the process by which the Equitable Com- 
pany propose to furnish cheap gas to consumers. Even from this 
general consideration of the subject, there appears to be no reason- 
able ground for supposing that in its present form it will prove 
anything but a failure. 





LIGHTING AND VENTILATING DWELLING-ROOMS. 

| From the Builder. ] 

The question of artificial illumination is more or less intimately 
connected with that of the ventilation of those rooms in which a 
number of persons habitually meet together. Hence there is a 
certain amount of practical interest, from a hygienic point of view, 
attaching to the details on the matter given by Herr von Fragstein, 
of Berlin, in his recently published work on heating and illumi- 
nation, noticed in the Gesundheit. 

- He calls attention to the fact that the air of a room, as a rule, 
requires to be renewed two or three times an hour. There is, in 
any case, in every 1000 cubic feet of air, } cubic foot of carbonic 
acid; but if this quantity is increased to 10 cubic feet in 1000 a 
canary dies in two minutes, while the presence of 40 cubic feet in 
1000 causes the extinction of lights. It is therefore estimated that 
a maximum of 1°5 to 2°1 per 1000 must not be exceeded for the air 
in any room. 

Pettenkofer’s researches have demonstrated that a human being 
requires an hourly quantity of pure air of about 700 cubic feet to 
make up for the quantity of air used in that time. An important 
augmentation of this quantity is, however, to be counted in the case 
of sick-rooms and under any circumstances where noxious exhala- 
tions require to be carried away. Roughly speaking, Herr von 
Fragstein estimates that a room of the capacity of about 1759 cubic 
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feet suffices, under ordinary circumstances, for one person to occupy 
it for five to six hours, due account being taken of the ventilation 
usually afforded by the windows not fitting close, and the porosity 
of the walls. Special ventilation has therefore mainly to be provided 
in cases where the artificial lighé used consumes air, or where bad 
smells require to be carried away. 

The following tabular scale has been drawn up by Herr von 
Fragstein :-— 

Air pound per Hour 
for Each Person. 


Dwelling-rooms. .... - 700 to 1000 cub. ft. 
School-rooms and libraries . . 450 to 6500 Ps 
Sick-rooms (ordinary) ... . . . 2100 to 2500 ne 
Sick-rooms for wounded persons, con- 

DE § 5 «cs fe + + 8500 PA 
Sick-rooms for epidemic diseases 5300 ” 


Theatres .. oo nf % a ala 


° 1400 to 1750 er 
Assembly-rooms . . 


oe «© « « © See to Si ” 

The various quantities of air required per hour to make up for 
the quantity vitiated by various forms of artificial illumination are 
thus summarized :— 


Consumption of 


Illuminating Material Air required, as 


explained above. 


pcr Hour. 
ED 6. a we a 6 we Se ee oe 750 cub. ft. 
ON Se ee a ee ae we on 830 - 
Tallow candle 8 oz. 124 a 
Wax candle 3 oz 257 . 
Cs + «see oe ee 276 » 
Petroleum lamp, slit burner. 14 oz 502 ‘ 

= ~ weed. 13 oz 544 if 


In the calculations affecting the various forms of artificial illumi- 
nation, due allowance has, it appears, been made for the heated air 
ascending towards the ceiling, and thus being able to contain double 
the normal quantity of carbonic acid, or about 44 cubic feet per 
1000. 

The use of one channel of ventilation for several rooms is con- 
demned, as this system sometimes facilitates the transmission of 
bad air, while it renders it possible to hear in one room what is 
passing in another. 

Finally, it is suggested that appliances for ventilation should be 
used only in the proportion really necessary. Thus, when a room 
is about to be left empty for a certain time, it is needless to leave 
these appliances in the same position as if they were supplying air 
to a number of persons, as a room is thus brought to a lower 
temperature than is necessary. The cool air which has entered 
the room has done no good to any one, while the bringing back of 
the temperature to its normal grade causes a needless expenditure 
of fuel. Of course, this latter point is more easily noticeable in 
Germany, where the system of heating by stoves facilitates the 
exact appreciation of the temperature which is being applied. 








Correspondence. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 
THE FILING OF GAS COMPANIES’ ACCOUNTS WITH LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES. 

Smr,—Will you permit me, through the medium of the Journat, to 
thank those gentlemen who have so kindly contributed information on 
the above subject, and especially Mr. W. Livesey, whose able letters, as 
usual, leave nothing to be desired. 


Jan. 11, 1883. A Country SECRETARY. 





THE PARLIAMENTARY RETURNS IN REFERENCE 
UNDERTAKINGS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Srr,—I shall feel obliged if you will kindly permit me to state in your 
columns that the returns ordered by the House of Commons in June last, 
as to the capital employed and prices charged per 1000 cubic feet by all 
the authorized gas undertakings in England and Wales—whether belong- 
ing to local authorities or companies—having been issued to the public, 
I have sent a copy of each return to every subscriber to the Gas Com- 
panies’ Association, and will procure and send a single copy of each to 
any one interested in gas matters on receipt of 1s. 6d. for the returns, 
postage, &c., or 1s. 4d. for any larger number. 
Gas Companies’ Association, 6, Victoria Street, 
Westminster Abbey, S.W., Jan. 13, 1882. 


TO GAS 


W. Livesey. 








Tue ASSESSMENT OF THE OLDBURY LocaL Boarp Gas-Worxs.—At the 
meeting of the Oldbury Local Board on the 5th inst., the Chairman (Mr. 
13. T. Sadler), referring to the assessment of the Board’s gas-works, said 
the Gas Committee considered the amount unfair when compared with 
the assessment of the works of neighbouring authorities. He pointed out 
that the assessment for the West Bromwich Gas-Works was £4500, whilst 
the Oldbury Gas-Works were assessed at £2000, and yet the production of 
the West Bromwich works was four times as much as the Oldbury works. 
The Committee would, if possible, appeal against the assessment. 

UNLAWFULLY ConnectTING A Gas-Prpz.—At the Darwen Petty Sessions, 
on Thursday, the 4th inst., Thomas Leach was summoned for a breach of 
the Darwen Corporation Gas Act. The Town Clerk (Mr. Costeker) said 
the Corporation, as owners of the gas-works, charged the defendant with 
laying a pipe on the premises of Christopher Leach, in Market Street, 
without their consent. On the meter inspector going his rounds on the 
20th of September last he found that a new pipe, about 18 inches long, had 
been put in, and joined to a pipe communicating with the main, by which 
means the meter had been disconnected on the inlet side. The matter was 
reported to the Gas Manager (Mr. T. Duxbury), and proceedings were 
ordered to be taken. The penalty under the Act was £5, and 40s. for every 
day the offence continued ; but as the defendant admitted the offence, and 
the Corporation would attain the end they had in view—viz., that people 
might know they must not interfere with the inlet-pipes attached to meters 
—he should ask for as lenient a penalty as the case would warrant. The 
defendant was fined 5s. and costs. 





Register of Patents. 


NEUTRALIZING, SEPARATING, AND ABSORBING THE PRropucTs OF THE CoM 
BUSTION oF CoaL Gas.—Allan, J. F., and Adamson, W.B.,of Glasgow 
No. 1585; April 1, 1882. 

In carrying this invention into practice, the products of combustion 
from a gas-stove or furnace, or a gas-burner, are led through a chamber 
containing plates or strips of zine or iron, or both, or the phosphates or 
phosphides of these metals, and with or without carbon. The result 
claimed is that certain of the products of combustion are thrown down ; 
whilst other parts are absorbed or neutralized—that is to say, the portions 
giving off bad odours are rendered innocuous. 
















































































Fig 5. 


Fig. 1 represents a vertical section of a gas cooking-stove constructed 
according to this invention ; and fig. 2, a plan of the same. The products 
of combustion resulting from the gases being burned at a, for the heating 
of the oven A, pass from the under side of the same up (in the direction of 
the arrows) through the flues }, at its side, to the plate c, through which 
they pass at the opening d. From this opening they impinge upon, and 
pass over the surfaces of the plates B, of zinc or iron or zinc and iron, or 
plates composed of the phosphates or phosphides of these metals, and pass 
out from the chamber C, through the flue D, the upper end of which is 
charged with a quantity of carbon or its equivalent, supported by a perforated 
plate at e. The products of combustion resulting from the gases burned 
at f, for the heating of the chamber C, and hot-plate g, impinge upon, and 

ass over the surfaces of the plates B to the flue D, in the manner first 
described. The oven A may be heated direct from the burner a, by open- 
ing the bottom and top of the oven, which are similar in construction to 
what are known as “hit-and-miss” ventilators. The products of com- 
bustion when in such a position partly pass up through the flues }, and 
partly through the openings at the bottom and top of the oven A, where, 
at the latter, they impinge upon, and pass over the surface of the plates B 
to the flue D, as described. 

Figs. 8and 4 show other arrangements of stoves ; the products of com- 
bustion travelling in the directions indicated by the arrows. In the latter 
example of stove the waste gases, after leaving the asbestos lumps shown 
surrounding the burner, pass up, around, and through, and impinge upon 

lates similar in form to those represented in plan (on a smaller scale) 
figs.6. and 7. Having traversed this series of plates, and around the 
boiler, the products then pass through a perforated plate, and through 
carbon (or its equivalent) supported thereon and contained within a box. 
For convenience in filling the boiler there is provided a funnel-topped 

ipe; while the burner in this case is preferably constructed on the 
unsen principle. This stove may be mounted on a stand or other suit- 
able foundation. It may, too, be constructed, if necessary, without the 
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boiler, or be used without the asbestos lumps, in which case it would be 
heated in a similar manner to the other types of stoves. 

In fig. 5 the application of the invention to dealing with the products of 
combustion resulting from gases burned within a globe for il pemoonypers | 
purposes is shown. It will be seen that they would impinge upon, an 
pass over the under and upper surfaces of a series of plates alternately as 
shown in figs. 6 and 7; and then through carbon (or its equivalent) 
supported upon a perforated plate at the top. This apparatus may be 
carried bya bracket attached to a chandelier or gas branch, or in any other 
convenient manner. 

The results in all cases, the inventors state, of the products of combus- 
tion impinging upon, and passing over the surfaces of the plates, is that 
certain of the products are thrown down, whilst other parts are absorbed 
or rendered innocuous, 


PropucinG INFLAMMABLE GAs AND APPLYING ITS CoMBUSTION FOR MOTIVE 
PowER PurPposes.—Davey, H., of Leeds. No. 2527; May 27, 1882. 

This invention relates to apparatus for generating gas under pressure, 
and applying it, in conjunction with compressed air, for the production of 
motive power; the producer generating the gas at a pressure sufficient to 
cause it to enter the working cylinder along with compressed air, thus 
requiring no mechanical means for compressing it. 

For this purpose a cylindical vessel is provided, into the top of which 
carbonaceous fuel is introduced through a hopper valve, so constructed as 
to pass in the fuel without letting out any considerable quantity of gas. 
At the base of the producer is a similar hopper valve for the discharge of 
ash. In the lower part of the vessel, and under the fuel, is an inverted 
cup-shaped vessel, into the hollow of which there is introduced com- 
pressed air and steam, which, rising through perforations in the vessel and 
through the fuel, produce the gas by partial combustion of the fuel. 
Around the upper part of the produceris a water jacket, which serves to 
cool the gas and to generate steam. ‘The water which is introduced into 
this jacket is previously heated by being made to pass through water 
jackets surrounding the valve-chests and exhaust-pipes of the engine. 
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According to one construction (shown in the engraving) the engine is 
made with three cylinders fitted with plungers arranged side by side; the 
centre cylinder being that in which the power is produced, and the side 
cylinders acting as air-compressing pumps. The three plungers are 
coupled to one crosshead, which is linked by a connecting-rod to the crank. 
The three plungers work through stuffing-boxes packed with refractory 
material and water jacketed. Below the main stuffing-boxes is a tray or 
vessel containing a lubricant, through which, and through stuffing-boxes at 
the bottom of the tray, the plungers work. At the upper end of the work- 
ing cylinder a valve-chest is fixed, containing the supply and exhaust 
valves, and the igniting apparatus. This is also water jacketed to protect 
the valves ; and the exhaust-pipe is enclosed in a water jacket connected 
to the jacket of the valve-chest. Water fed into the jackets passes along 
them; and, being thus heated, passes on to the jacket surrounding the 
prolucer. The steam here generated supplies the producer; a considerable 
portion of heat of both engine and producer, that would otherwise be 
wasted, being thus utilized. The air-pump valves, and also the power 
cylinder valves are worked by means of eccentrics from the crank-shaft, 
with a link or other reversing motion when required for reversing the 
engine. The motion of the eccentrics is made to lift the admission valve 
at the commencement of the working stroke, or a little before; the valve 
being closed at an earlier or later period of the stroke by means of a trip 
gear, which may be operated by a governor, or regulated by hand so that 
the cut-off can be varied. The admission valve governs two passages, 
through which air and gas are admitted separately; these two passages 
joining into one just before entering the cylinder. At the junction 
of the two passages the mixture of gas and air is ignited by any of 
the ordinary means employed for this purpose in gas motor engines. 
At about the end of the working stroke the eccentrics open the ex- 
haust valve, and the spent gases escapes; imparting heat to the 
water in the jackets. The body of the working cylinder is preferably 
lined with refractory material, and the end of the plunger is shielded 
in the same way. The exhaust valve is closed before the end of the 
return stroke by a trip or other gear, so that a portion of the spent 
gas is retained and compressed in the cylinder before the opening 
of the inlet valves. Thus sufficient pressure in the cylinder is produced 
to relieve the inlet valve (facilitating its movement); and at the same time 
the waste spaces are filled with compressed fluid before the next charge is 
admitted. The air-pumps discharge the compressed air into a pipe leading 
to the inlet valve and also to the gas-producer. In the latter branch there 
18 an air reservoir in which is kept a reserve of compressed air avail- 
able for the purpose of starting the engine after it has been ps a also 
Space to store a reserve of gas. In order to avoid dead points, and equalize 
the action, three or more engines, such as described, are arranged to act on 
one crank-shaft. By thus retaining a store of fiuid under pressure, and 
combining the engines, it is possible to start and stop ond reverse the 
engines in the same way as a steam-engine is manipulated. 





Gas Furnaces.—Abel, C. D.; communicated by the Stettiner Chamotte- 
Fabrik Actien-Gesellschaft (vormals Didier), of Stettin, Germany. 
No. 4054; Aug. 24, 1882. 

These improvements have reference more especially to retort furnaces 











for the production of illaminating gas; and relate to an arrangement of 
generator or producer in combination with a regenerative system. 

An illustrated account of these furnaces was given in the JournaL for 
Dec. 12 last, p. 1036.* There will therefore now be given only the general 
description contained in the patent specification. 

According to this invention, combustible gases are generated in the 
producer by means of solid fuel of any description (preferably coke) and a 
mixture of hot air and hot steam, in such a way that the earthy consti- 
tuents of the fuel form on the fire-grate a porous layer of ash through 
which the air can easily pass. The steam introduced is generated in a 
continuous way by the hot gaseous products of combustion escaping from 
the furnace. Air and steam are mixed together and are heated by the 
escaping gases before entering the producer. In order to avoid the forma- 
tion of slag, and to prevent the fusion of the earthy residues, and, on the 
other hand, to favour the formation of a porous layer of ashes for the 
passage of air, it is necessary that the quantity of steam shall bear a 
definite proportion to the air entering the producer; such proportion 
depending upon the chemical constitution of the earthy constituents of 
the fuel, and upon the temperature of the mixture of steam and air entering 
the producer. The construction of the furnace permits of the regulation 
of the proportion of air to steam, according to the nature of the fuel, and 
to permanently maintain such correct proportion. For this purpose 
arrangements are provided for producing steam by means of the escaping 
heat of the furnace, in any desired quantities, and for regulating the same 
with reference to the supply of air; the mode of working the furnace 
being such that the finally determined proportion of air and steam is 
maintained continuously and automatically. 

Although the gas producer has been described as being combined directly 
with the furnace—the products of combustion in which escape at a high 
temperature—the production of steam and the heating of air may also be 
effected automatically by means of other sources of heat; as, for instance, 
by the hot producer gases. This arrangement may be suitably employed 
in those cases in which the products of combustion escape from the 
furnace at a low temperature. 

The arrangements described, in addition to determining the nature 
of the residues of combustion necessary for the regular production of gas, 
and the regular removal of the earthy constituents, also enable an 
improvement in the quality of the producer gases to be effected, as the 
surplus heat of the producer, being rendered latent in the chemical action 
of converting the steam into combustible gases (hydrogen and carbonic 
oxide), is thus introduced into the furnace to be heated. 

The porous nature of the ashes on the grate, in permitting the free 
passage of air and steam, enables the producer to be worked with only a 
slight natural draught, and permits of the perfectly uniform production 
of gas for a long time without requiring a removal of the ashes. By this 
means manual labour is reduced to a minimum. The perfectly uniform 
production of gas furthermore allows of an accurate regulation of the air 
required for combustion with the producer gases, and effects a perfect and 
uniform combustion with a minimum of air. 

In order to accelerate the transmission of heat from the products of 
combustion to the air supply, and also to render the construction of the 
regenerator more durable, the channels have perforated partitions, which 
increase the heat-absorbing and heating suriaces thereof. The damper 
for regulating the chimney draught is situated behind the regenerator, 
and not behind the furnace, in order that the difference of pressure in the 
adjacent passages of the former may be made as small as possible. 

As in the arrangement described the steam required for the producer is 
generated by the escaping products of combustion, and as the quantity of 
the latter is directly dependent on the amount of fuel converted in the 
producer, or on the quantity of air supplied thereto, the quantity of steam 
produced will, under the regular action of the furnace, always be in a 
constant proportion to the air supply to the producer. If a greater 
quantity of fuel is consumed in the producer and a correspondingly 
greater amount of gases is burnt in the furnace, a corresponding increase 
in the quantity of water evaporated by the products of combustion will 
take place. The proportions of the several parts of the furnace, as shown 
in the illustrations, are so arranged that a sufficient quantity of steam can, 
under all circumstances, be produced for preventing the formation of slag. 
In order to regulate the proportion of air and steam for different descrip- 
tions of fuel—according to the nature of their earthy constituents, or 
according to any desired temperature at which the mixture is required to 
enter the producer—arrangements are provided for adjusting the evapora- 
tion to the most favourable proportion. Tunis is effected by opening the 
regulating damper so as to admit more or less cold air beneath the water- 
tank, thereby reducing the temperature of the products of combustion to 
the required degree. The evaporation being thus adjusted, it will be 
automatically maintained by the action of the furnace. 

When a certain quantity of fuel has been consumed in the producer a 
proportionate quantity of porous ash will have accumulated over the grate. 
The porosity of this layer is so great that the regular production of gus 
will not be at all affected even when it is of some thickness. The working 
of the producer can therefore continue without attention until the entire 
space above the grate is filled with the residues of combustion. With a 
construction of furnace such as described with eight gis-retorts, and with 
the employment of coke having from 14 to 16 per cent. of ash this 
period of working can extend to at least 24 hours. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

105.—Lewis, J., Brockley, Surrey, “Improvements in apparatus for 
regulating the supply of gas and air to gas-burners for lighting and heating 
purposers.” Jan. 8, 1883. 

112.—Bateman, A. H., East Greenwich, “ Improvements in valves and 
taps.” Jan. 9, 1883. 

130.—Op.tine, F. J., Derby, “Improvements in gas motor engines.’ 
Jan. 9, 1883. é 

132.—Lake, W. R., “Improvements in gas-engines.” 
Jan. 9, 1883. 

133.—ALLEN, J., Crouch Hill, Middlesex, “ Improvements in gas cooking 
stoves anid burners for boiling or heating by gas.” Jan. 9, 1883. 

157.—Wirth, F., “ Improvements in the method of and apparatus for 
recovering ammonia from gases of various kind.” A communication, 
Jan. 10, 1083. 

162.—Snaw, J., and Mian, F., Lockwood, “Improvements in the 
method of and apparatus for indicating the presence or absence of water 
in cisterns or other vessels in connection with baths and other water 
apparatuses.” Jan 11, 1833. 


A communication. 


AFTER THE THIRD YEAR. } 

5323.—Bu tt, H. C., “ Improvements in the manufacture of gas and in 
apparatus therefor, and for other purposes.” Dec. 31, 1879. 

17.— JENSEN, P., “‘ Improvements in and connected with steam and water 

jet motors, partly applicable to fluid meters.” Jan. 2, 1880. 


* See also p. 1122, 
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“Parliamentary Intelligence. 


GAS, WATER, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, Erc., BILLS, 1883. 

No memorials complaining of non-compliance with Standing Orders in 
the case of any of the petitions for Private Bills relating to gas, water, 
electric lighting, &c., among the first hundred in the general list of 
petitions, having been deposited in the Private Bill Office up to the 9th 
inst. (the last day for sending in such memorials), the following petitions 
will go before the Examiners unopposed :— 

Alliance and Dublin Gas; Birmingham Corporation (Consolidation); 
Dumbarton Water; Flintshire Water and Gas; Hastings and St. Leonards 
Gas; Hawarden and District Water; Lambeth Water; Limerick Water ; 
Longton Extension and Improvement. 


x egal Intelligence 


SALFORD HUNDRED QUARTER SESSIONS. 
WEDNESDAY, JAN. 10. 
(Before Mr. W. H. Hiaarn, Q.C., Chairman, and a Bench of Magistrates.) 
THE AFFAIRS OF THE ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE GAS COMPANY. 

To-day a petition was presented to the Court, on behalf of certain rate- 
payers of Ashton-under-Lyne, who are gas consumers to the extent of 
21 million cubic feet per annum, praying for the appointment of a com- 
petent person, as provided by section 35 of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 
1847, to inquire into the affairs of the Ashton Gas Company. 

Mr. Yates, who appeared in support of the petition, said the allegations 
against the Company were that, notwithstanding that their reserve fund, as 
well as every other fund into which they were entitled to put money, was 
full, they had at the present time about £16,000 in hand, and in the event 
of the undertaking being sold to the Ashton Corporation this money would 
go into the pockets of the shareholders. The full dividends to which the 
latter were entitled had been paid. 

The Cuarrman : What is the price charged for gas ? 

Mr. Yates: Since December it has been 2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet. In 
November last it was brought down by 4d. per 1000 cubic feet. At present 
the Company have quite enough money in hand to supply gas next year for 
nothing. 

Mr. W. H. MicHakEL, Q.C., on behalf of the Company, objected to the 
proposed inquiry. He said the Company carried on their business under 
a Special Act of Parliament, which excluded the section of the Act under 
which the petition was brought, and made provision for the disposal of 
any surplus. It was provided by their Act that any surplus remaining 
after the reserve fund was full and the dividends paid, and not carried to 
the insurance fund, was to go to the credit of divisible profits. 

The Cuarman decided that the jurisdiction of the Court was not barred 
in the circumstances, and he appointed Mr. W. Aldred, of Manchester, to 
make the investigation asked for. 

THE AFFAIRS OF THE RADCLIFFE AND PILKINGTON GAS COMPANY. ° 

Mr. Taytor, who appeared for certain ratepayers who had petitioned the 
Court for an inquiry into the affairs of the above Company, with the view 
of obtaining a reduction in the price of gas, asked that a competent person 
might be appointed to ascertain what amount of capital had been expended 
on the works. 

Mr. Lerescue, who represented the Company, said the question before 
the Court was whether the Company were in a position to make a reduction 
in the price charged for their gas. He argued that they could not do so 
while maximum dividends had to be paid and the reserve fund to be 
maintained. 

The CHarrmMan made an order, referring the matter to some gentleman 
(not named) in whom the Court had perfect confidence, and adjourned the 
case till next sessions. 








CARDIFF COUNTY COURT.—Tuurspay, Jan. 11. 
(Before Mr. SELFE.) 
WEAVER V. CORPORATION OF CARDIFF. 
THE “ANNUAL VALUE” AND ‘‘ BATH” QUESTIONS. 

This case, which was before the Court in November last, was one 
wherein the Cardiff Corporation were sued by Mr. John Weaver for excess 
of charge for the supply of water for domestic purposes, and for a charge 
for supplying water toa fixed bath. The action was one of considerable 
importance to the ratepayers as well as to the Corporation, inasmuch as 
it raised the whole question of the mode of charging for water supplied 
to private houses. At the conclusion of the arguments judgment was 
reserved. 

Mr. Cousins appeared for the plaintiff; Mr. Brynmor Jones for the 
defendants. 

His Honovr, in delivering judgment, said that the plaintiff (who is 
tenant from year to year of a private house in Sengenydd Place, Cardiff) 
sought to recover from the defendants (who are the Urban Sanitary 
Authority of the borough, and had, under powers conferred by Act of Par- 
liament, acquired the water undertaking of the Cardiff Water-Works 
Company) the sum of 5s. 3d. » which was paid by him to the defendants 
under protest on Nov. 2, 1882, in order to prevent them carrying out their 
threat of cutting off the supply of water to his house. The defendants 
were entitled, by their Act, to charge 6 per cent. on the annual value of 
houses below £20, and 5 per cent. on houses the annual value of which 
was above £20 ayear. The sum which the plaintiff sought to recover was 
made up of two separate items—2s. 9d. in respect to an excessive charge 
made by the defendants for the supply of water for domestic purposes, 
and 2s. 6d. in respect to a charge for supplying water to a fixed bath; 
and the questions which arose for decision with regard to these two 
items were entirely distinct. The plaintiff, as the occupier of the 
house in question, was entitled to demand a supply of water for 
domestic purposes, and he was furnished by the defendants with 
a supply o a water for domestic use within the meaning of section 42 
of the Company’s Special Act of 1883. The plaintiff's house was 
a private residence, and he had a bath fixed therein, which was 
supplied with water by the defendants. He did not use the house, nor the 
water supplied to the bath, for any trade, manufacture, or business what- 
ever, directly or indirectly. The hath was supplied with cold water by a 

ipe leading from the main-pipe which furnisied the plaintiff with w ater 
Re domestic uses; it was supplied with hot water by a pipe leading from 
the boiler connected with a cistern in plaintiff's house, which was also fed 
by the main supply-pipe. The plaintiff was a yearly tenant, and the 
actual rent paid by him was £30 per annum, he paying all rates and 
taxes, including water-rate, excepting only the landlord’s property tax, 
and the landlord paying ground rent, insurance, &c.,and keeping the house 
in efficient repair. £30 was admitted to be a fair and reasonable rent for 
the house. Plaintiff was assessed to the parochial poor-rate, the gross 





estimated rental of the house being £18, and the rateable value £15 15s., 
and he was rated to the poor-rate and to the general district rate of the 
borough on the latter sum. The defendants did not admit that £15 lds. 
was a fair representation of the value of the plaintiff's house. Under the 
circumstances, the defendants charged the plaintiff 7s. 6d. per quarter for 
the supply of water for domestic purposes, being 5 per cent. on the actual 
rent paid, which (according to the defendants) was the actual annual 
value of the house within the meaning of the Act in force relating to 
the supply of water by the defendants. The plaintiff, on the other hand, 
alleged that he was only liable to be charged on the annual rateable value 
as it appeared in the parochial assessment book. He now sought to recover 
2s. 9d., being the difference between one quarter’s rate at 5 per cent. on 
£30 and 6 per cent. on the rateable value at £15 15s. The defendants 
also claimed to be entitled to make an extra charge on the plaintiff for the 
supply of water for a “ fixed bath,” in addition to supplying water to him 
for domestic purposes; and the plaintiff had entered into an agreement 
with them to pay an additional sum of 10s. yearly, or 2s. 6d. per quarter, 
for such supply. This charge the defendants alleged was fair and reason- 
able if they were entitled to make any extra charge atall. The plaintiff 
alleged that the supply of water to a fixed bath in a private residence was 
a supply for domestic purposes within the meaning of the Act relating to 
the supply of water by the defendants. The total sum ‘of 5s. 3d. was 
thus made up of these twoitems. The Special Act contained no definition 
of thé words “annual value,” and the settlement of this question was one 
of great importance, as it would not only affect the Act which applied to 
Cardiff (which included the Water-W orks Clauses Act, 1847), but any 
other place in which that Act was included in other Special Acts ; and 
many such Acts were passed during the session of 1853, The Water- 
Works Clauses Act did not contain any definition of the words “annual 
value,” but the 68th section of the Act, which enacted that water-rates 

“shall be pay able according to the annual value of the tenement supplied 
with water,” contained this further provision : “If any dispute arise.as to 
such value, the same shall be determined by two justices.” Here, there- 
fore, there was an enactment, imperative in its terms, that disputes such 
as that which had arisen between the parties to this action should 
be settled by a particular tribunal; but instead of resorting to that 
tribunal, the parties elected to come to this Court, which had no 
jurisdiction to determine such disputes as those contemplated by 
the Act. This point had been decided in the case of The New River 
Company v. Mather ;* and he must therefore hold with regard to the 
present action, which was brought by a ratepayer to recover part of a rate 
which he had paid, and which he alleged had been assessed on too high a 
value, that it was a condition prece dent to his right to sue that he should 
first obtain the decision of the justices as to the annual value on which he 
ought to have been assessed ; and as the plaintiff had not done this he must 
hold that the action, so far as the first point raised in it was concerned, 

could not be maintained, and that the plaintiff must accordingly be non- 
suited. As he held that he had no jurisdiction to give a decision against 
which an appeal might be brought as to the meaning of the words 
“annual value,” the conclusion at which he should have arrived, if 
he had found himself in a position to give a decision, would not be 
of any importance, as what the parties desired was not his decision, 
but that of a superior Court, which could only be obtained by taking 
the case before the justices, and going to the higher Court on 
a case stated by them. He might, however, say that, after care- 
fully considering the arguments, and the statutes and cases referred 
to—more partic ularly the cases of The Sheffield Water-Works Company v. 

Benn ett stand that of Dobbs v. The Grand Junction Water-Works Com- 
pany, t which had, since this case had been heard, been re-argued and 
re-heard before the Court of Appeal, which reversed the decision in the 
Queen’s Bench Division—he had come to the conclusion that the words 
“annual value” in section 68 of the Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847, and 
section 42 of the Cardiff Water-Works Act, 1853, did not mean the net 
annual value to an occupier. He thought that the measure of such value 
was the rent, by which he meant not the actual rent paid for the house, 

but the value as it should be determined, and what he should call the 
proper rent of the house—that was to say, the rent for which it might 
reasonably be expected to let to a tenant who paid all actual tenant’s rates 

and taxes—and that this proper rent was the basis on which the water- 
rates at Cardiff were to be assessed; and that the amount of such rent, in 
case of difference between the defendants and the person to be supplied with 
water, must be determined, not by the gross estimated rental, as ascertained 
for the purposes of the parochial assessment, but by an appeal to two 
justices, as provided by sec. 68 of the Water-Works Clauses Act. Arriving 
at this conclusion, and applying it to the case before him, he should 
hold that the plaintiff had failed in his contention that he was only to 
be charged on the net annual value of his house as it appeared in the 
parochial assessment book, and that the defendants had failed in their 
contention that they were entitled to assess the water-rate payable by the 
plaintiff on the actual rent paid by himfor his house. He should hold 
that they were only entitled to assess the rate on the proper rent payable 
for the house, which might or might not be the same thing as the actual 
rent. As, therefore, neither the plaintiff nor the defendants would, in his 
opinion, be entitled to the judgment of the Court, he should have, after 
having given his decision on the question, to direct a nonsuit. He now 
passed on to the second point, which, though important, he said was not 
so important or so complex as that on which he held that the Court had 
no jurisdiction. The question was, were the defendants entitled to make 
an extra charge for the supply of water for domestic purposes? The 
action turned upon the construction of the 42nd and 48rd sections of the 
Cardiff Water-Works Act, 1853. If the word “baths” had not been 
inserted in section 43, he should certainly have held that the supply of 
water to a fixed bath was within the words of section 42, which provided 
for the supply of water for domestic purposes. But section 43 specially 
enacted that the supply for domestic purposes should not include a supply 
for baths, and he thought he was bound by the rule on which the Counsel for 
the defendants relied—that the word “‘ baths” should be construed in its 
ordinary and grammatical meaning, that “ baths” should include private 
as well as public baths, unless such construction should lead to incon- 
sistency, absurdity, or manifest injustice. But as he failed to see that any 
inconsistency, absurdity, or injustice would result from so construing it, he 
must, unless controlled by authority, so construe it, and must hold that ‘the 
supply of water for domestic purposes did not, under the Cardiff Water- 
Works Act, include a supply of water for baths, and that the defendants 
were entitled, under section 45 of that Act, to make an extra charge for 
such supply. If the promoters of the Act intended, by inserting the word 
“baths,” to provide for the supply of water to private baths, they would 
have stood alone among the water-works companies for liberality ; for, as far 
as he had examined the Private Water Acts of this period (and there were 
a dozen or more passed in the session of 1853), it was the general practice 
at the time when the Cardiff Act was passed for the promoters of water under- 
takings to ) quar d themselves from unlimited liability in respect to supplying 
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water for water-closets and baths, either by specifying that the supplies to 
them should not be included under the head of a supply for domestic 

urposes, or by providing that a higher rate should be charged for the 
supply for domestic purposes when the house supplied contained a water- 
closet or a bath. He came, then, to the conclusion that by the construction 
of section 43 of the Cardiff Water-Works Act, 1853, it was intended to limit 
the meaning of the words “domestic purposes” so as to exclude public 
business purposes, and also to exclude such domestic purposes as involved 
a more than ordinary consumption of water; and further that the word 
“bath” in that section was intended to include, as in its ordinary signi- 
fication it was included, private as well as public baths. In so construing 
it, and in holding that the supply of water fora private bath was not a 
supply for a domestic purpose within the meaning of the Acts, he con- 
sidered he was giving effect to, and not defeating the intentions of the 
promoters of those Acts. He held that, both on principle and on autho- 
rity, the supply of water to a fixed bath in a private house was not a supply 
of water for domestic purposes within the meaning of the Act relating 
to the supply of water by the defendants, and that the defendants 
were entitled to make an extra charge for such supply, and were, on the 
second question arising in this action, entitled to judgment. He therefore 
directed a nonsuit in respect to the sum of 2s. 9d., which formed the first 
item of the plaintiff’s claim, and he gave judgment for the defendants as 
regarded the second item of 2s.6d. There then remained the question of 
costs. As regarded the first point, he thought that the case should not 
have been brought there; and if the defendants had at the time objected 
to his jurisdiction, he should have held them entitled to their costs. But 
they had agreed to waive the question of jurisdiction, and were, there- 
fore, equally responsible with the plaintiff. Such being the case, he could 
not give them any costs. As regarded the second point, the defendants, 
having succeeded, would, under ordinary circumstances, be entitled to 
costs. It appeared, however, that the extra charge of which the plaintiff 
complained was made by the defendants, notwithstanding a decision of 
his predecessor, given 17 years ago, that the defendants were not entitled 
to make the charge. He thought, therefore, that the plaintiff was justified, 
by that decision, in again raising the question; and, though he had failed 
in his contention, he could not hold him liable for costs. 

Mr. Coustys said they were all deeply indebted to his Honour for the 
care he had taken in preparing so elaborate and carefully considered a 
judgment. Of course he and his client were aggrieved on the question of 
baths, and he should ask for a special case in order that he might be at 
liberty to appeal. He should also ask that, with regard to the ‘annual 
value” question, liberty should be given to him to sue again; otherwise 
his Honour’s decision would be entirely against him. 

His Honour: Do you intend to appeal against my decision on that 
v0int ? 

’ Mr. Coustns: No, your Honour; I propose to go before the magistrates, 
and if they are against the defendants on the question of “ annual value,” 
then I must come here again to recover. 

His Honour: I mean it to be a nonsuit, with liberty to sue again; and 
with regard to the second point, the most convenient form will be by 
special case. 

Mr. Cousms expressed his intention of delivering notice of appeal with 
regard to the bath question that day. 


[It will be remembered that, a short time since, we reported a case 
somewhat similar to the above—the case of Longshaw v. The Warrington 
Water-Works Company ;* and merely mention the matter here to show 
that the points in dispute in both cases are by no means yet finally 
settled. One of the local papers thus refers to the Warrington case as it at 
present stands: “Some little time back the Warrington Water-Works 
Company sued Mr. Charles Longshaw for water-rent; their contention 
being that Mr. Longshaw was legally bound to pay upon the gross annual 
value of his property, or, in other words, upon the full amount of his rent. 
The case was first tried in the Warrington County Court, and Mr. Long- 
shaw’s solicitor, in his defence, quoted from the Warrington Water-Works 
Company’s Acts, showing exclusively that they were only entitled to 
charge ‘upon the annual value at which the samen are from time to 
time assessed to the poor-rate, if the same be so assessed, or, if not, 
according to the net annual value of the premises.’ (See War- 
rington Water Act, 1855, sec. 63). The Judge decided in favour 
of Mr. Longshaw, and the case was then removed to the Queen’s 
Bench, where the verdict was again in favour of Mr. Longshaw, as 
representing the inhabitant householders of Warrington. Now, instead 
of taking the case to the Court of Appeal immediately, the Water-Works 
Company have been waiting for the decision in the case of Dobbs v. The 
Grand Junction Water-Works Company. Why they should have wasted 
so much time in waiting for this decision is somewhat inexplicable, as the 
two cases are in no way similar, and the decision in the Dobbs case, instead 
of weakening, very materially strengthens Longshaw’s position. In order 
that the difference between the two cases may be fully understood, it is 
necessary to consider what were the exact words of the sections in the 
Dobbs case, and what the Court of Appeal has decided. In the Grand 
Junction Company’s Acts it is provided that every such rate ‘shall be pay- 
able according to the actual amount of the rent, where the same can be 
ascertained, and where the same cannot be ascertained, according to the 
actual amount or annual value upon which the assessment to the poor-rate 
is computed.’ The Court of Appeal therefore decided that the words just 
quoted mean ‘ the full annual value (or rental) of the property without any 
of the deductions made to get to the net rateable value.’ But Lord 
Coleridge, in delivering judgment, and in referring to the section just 
mentioned, said: ‘If it had been meant that they (the water-rates) should 
have been paid upon the poor-rate assessment, what so easy as to say it?’ &c. 
Lord Justice Baggallay, commenting on the same section, said: ‘The 
annual value,’ not the ‘annual value at which the house is assessed 
to the poor-rate,’ but the ‘annual value on which the assessment 
to the poor-rate is computed.’ The Lord Justice therefore expressly 
contrasts the words on which he is deciding with those in the 65th 
section of ‘the Warrington Act. Lord Justice Lindley also said: 
‘What strikes one is that there is nothing said (in the Grand Junction 
Acts) about net annual value; it is the actual amount or annual 
value, “net” being left out; neither does it say “net rateable value.’’’ 
It therefore follows that up to the present the Warrington Water- 
Works Company are most decidedly beaten, and the law is clearly on the 
side of the ratepayers of this borough. In the interests of the public 
generally it is most desirable that this case should be finally settled either 
one way or the other, and one way to obtain a settlement is for the rate- 
payers to keep on tendering payment of their water-rates upon the basis 
of the amount at which they are assessed to the poor-rate, and not upon 
the gross amount of their rental. The question is one of much greater 
magnitude than at first appears. It is not simply the obtaining for every 

ouseholder in Warrington a reduction of his water-rate by some 15 per 
cent., but, looking to the time when the water-works must become the 
Property of the town, it-is of vital importance that the ratepayers should 
not be asked to purchase a property so large upon a valuation which is 
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not legally correct. If in the Court of Appeal, as is most probable, the 
case is again decided in favour of Longshaw, this town will, in the ulti- 
mate purchase of the water-works, save many thousands of pounds, for 
the simple reason that the profit-producing capacity of the Company 
(and consequently its marketable value) will be inevitably and enormously 
reduced.” } 


Miscellaneous Tetos. 


METROPOLIS GAS SUPPLY. 

The Chief Gas Examiner for the Metropolis (Dr. Williamson, F.R.S.) 
has just presented his report on the quality of the gas supplied by The 
Gaslight and Coke, Commercial, and South Metropolitan Gas Companies, 
during the quarter ending Dec. 31, 1882. The following is an abstract 
of it:— 

I. With respect to Illuminating Power.—The average illuminating 
power in standard sperm candles at each of the testing stations was: 


The Gaslight and Coke Company— Candles. 
Jewry Street, E. (common gas) . ele 00: tn tee ae 
King Street, E.C. ” . + & +s + » oo ee 
Dorset Buildings, W.C. ” , «ae a Te Woe 
Millbank Street, 8.W.(cannel gas). . ..... + « Qt 
Ladbroke Grove, W.(common gas) ...... +. + 170 
Devon's Road, E. 99 80 o 6 ei ne eo 
Carlyle Square, 8.W. ” 2S - & ee oop 
Camden Street, N.W, ua a a ae a 
Graham Road, N. ~ .«-* + oe ¢ =o ee 
Kingsland Road, E. 99 “es ss’ a’w 6. 3 Ree 

Commercial Gas Company-- 

Wellclose Square, E.(commongas) ...... + «+ 16% 
Parnell Road, E. a Coe bw ert ~~ i Ne 

South Metropolitan Gas Company— 

Hill Street,S.E.(common gas) . ....+. + + « « « 165 
Foster Place, Clapham Road, 8.W.(common gas). . . . 164 
Stoney Lane, Tooley Street, 8.E. ” ° 161 


It will be seen from these results that the average iJluminating power of 
the gas has been higher than the parliamentary standard at each of the 
testing stations, and more especially at the Jewry Street, Millbank Street, 
and Devon’s Road stations ot The Gaslight and Coke Company. Returns 
of deficiencies in the illuminating power of the gas were received during 
the past quarter from the Jewry Street, Foster Place, and Stoney Lane 
testing stations. 

II. As regards Purity.—Sulphuretted hydrogen has not been present in 
the gas. The averuge amount of sulphur in other forms than this, at all 
the testing stations, was considerably better than required by the Acts of 
Parliament, and more especially at the Ladbroke Grove and Kingsland 
Road stations of The Gaslight and Coke Company, and the Wellclose 
Square station of the Commercial Gas Company. At these testing places 
the average has been less than one-half of the limit allowed. No excess of 
sulphur was reported from any of the testing stations during the quarter. 
At the City of London testing stations ammonia was present on one 
occasion only in the gas supplied by The Gaslight and Coke Company. It 
has been generally present throughout the quarter at the Metropolitan 
stations of that Company, and in the gas tested at the respective stations 
of the Commercial and South Metropolitan Gas Companies. On no 
occasion was the amount permitted by the Acts of Parliament exceeded at 
any of the testing stations. 

The Millbank Street station of The Gaslight and Coke Company has 
been closed for repairs since the 20th of November. 








THE COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS OF THE CITY OF LONDON 
AND ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 

At the Meeting of the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London 
last Tuesday—Mr. G. M. Fetron in the chair—the question of the Com- 
mission becoming the undertakers for the supply of the electric light in the 
City, under the provisions of the Electric Lighting Act, 1882, was again 
under consideration. 

The CLerk (Mr. Blake) read the report of the Select Committee appointed 
on the 7th ult. to inquire into the proceedings to be taken to enable the 
Commission to become the electric lighting undertakers for the whole or 
any district of the City. The Committee reported that they had requested 
the Remembrancer to take the necessary steps to advise them upon certain 
points; aud, after an interview with some of the officials of the Board of 
Trade, the Remembrancer submitted a report. From this it appeared 
that a Licence would in all probability be granted, making it compulsory 
to supply electric lighting in a small area, and permissive to supply out- 
side that compulsory area, such permissive powers to be reasonably and 
fairly cmswelend at the discretion of the Commission ; and it was suggested 
that the Board of Trade would not interfere, except in the event of real 
and serious neglect or unfairness. It appeared that, in order to receive the 
sanction of the Board of Trade, the licence must contain a complete scheme, 
with price and full details as to the mode of supply; but it was suggested 
that a scheme based on a contract with a reliable company for a limited 
number of years would probably be accepted by the Board. The Com- 
mittee had since obtained copies of the draft Provisional Orders deposited 
by the Edison Electric Light Company, the Metropolitan (Brush) Electric 
Light and Power Company, and the Pilsen-Joel and General Electric Light 
Company. The Edison and Brush Companies sought permissive a 
to supply the whole City, and severally specified an area in which they 
“shall” lay down and maintain distributing mains, and in which they 
“shall,” so far as required by the local authorities, lay mains for = 
lighting. The Pilsen-Joel Company proposed to take only a small area, 
over the whole of which the supply by them was to be compulsory. 
The Committee were advised that a Licence would take the same 
form as a Provisional Order, and they suggested that the Court 
should apply for a Licence for permissive power to supply or con- 
tract for the supply to the whole City, and specify certain areas in 
which the supply would be compulsory. It would be remembered that 
the Pilsen-Joel Company expressed their readiness to co-operate with the 
Commissioners in the event of their deciding to take the whole 
matter of electric lighting in hand; and they now submitted a letter from 
the Brush Company, stating that they would be willing to withdraw their 
application for a Provisional Order provided they could come to terms with 
the Commission, on an equitable basis, for carrying out the work on the 
Commissioners’ behalf, and the Giilcher Company, who originally gave 
notice of their intention to apply for a Provisional Order, but had not pro- 
ceeded, offered to enter into a contract with the Commission for lighting a 
district of the City. The Committee therefore recommended that they be 
empowered to prepare a draft Licence, framed on the principle of the 
Commission becoming undertakers, and of contracting with reliable elec- 
tric lighting companies for the supply of electric lighting, and they asked 
authority to negotiate (by advertisement or otherwise) with the companies 
in respect of the areas in which the supply was proposed to be made com- 
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yulsory, leaving the other portions of the City to be dealt with more at 
Sianon as circumstances and the experience gained in respect of the com- 
pulsory areas might dictate. By this means they hoped, within a reason- 
able time, to accomplish the lighting of the whole City at a minimum of 
cost to the ratepayers. 

Mr. SroneHAM (Chairman of the Committee) moved the adoption of the 
report, remarking that it was on the lines of previous recommendations to 
the Court. Any local authority applying to light one area would be able, 
as an experiment, to light that area, and if successful they might after- 
wards extend it'to the whole City. On the contrary, if they entered into a 
contract with a company, they could do so without asking the ratepayers to 
contribute money to enable the first steps to be taken. 

Mr. PanNELL said he should like to know how the Committee proposed 
setting about the lighting of the small area. They would have to acquire 
a patent. 

Mr. SToNEHAM said they proposed to contract with a company, and then 
bring up a scheme for the consideration of the Commission. 

Mr. PANNELL remarked that he did not think if they had compulsory 
power they could delegate it toanotherauthority. He moved, as an amend- 
ment, that the matter be referred back to the Select Committee for their 
reconsideration. 

Mr. J. S. Scorr seconded the amendment. 

Alderman SrapLes said there was no intention whatever on the part of 
the Committee to hand this work over toany onecompany. He had opposed 
the motion that they should become the undertakers, but the circum- 
stances were so entirely changed that he gave the proposal his cordial 
support. The question was, were they, under the altered circumstances, 
prepared to take upon themselves the right which properly belonged to 
them of becoming the undertakers; or were they willing, by standing by, 
to allow the companies to become the undertakers? ‘Two companies 
applied for the whole area of the City, part being permissive and part com- 
pulsory, the latter being an extremely small portion. At the end of three 
years the Board of Trade would be at liberty to release them from their 
obligation; but there was no provision for any penalty to be inflicted upon 
them if they failed to carry out their contract with the public. The Cc n- 
mission ought to have this power. They were given to understand that, 
although they would only be responsible for this small area, they could 
make such arrangements with the companies as would be satisfactory to 
them and the public. If the electric lighting companies were exorbitant 
in their démands, there would doubtless be a revulsion of feeling. 

Mr. Boor said the Board of Trade had stated that they would rather 
see the power vested in the hands of any local body than in the hands 
of the electric lighting companies. Three or four other corporations 
were going to adopt a similar course. 

Mr. AsHBy remarked that the only danger before them was that they 
might incur some unknown expenditure. He wished to ask whether the 
proposed arrangements with electric lightirg companies would be sub- 
mitted to the Commission before they were provisionally accepted, or 
inserted in the draft Licence ; and whether the draft of the Licence, when 
ready, would be laid before the Commission for adoption. 

Mr. SroneHam: Certainly. 

Mr. PannELL having withdrawn his amendment, the report was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Moore then moved—‘ That the Remembrancer and Solicitor be 
instructed to take the necessary steps to obtain a Licence for electric 
lighting.” 

The motion was seconded and agreed to. 





THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING QUESTION AT SHEFFIELD. 

At the Meeting of the Sheffield Town Council last Wednesday—the 
Mayor (Mr. M. Hunter, jun.) in the chair—the electric lighting question 
formed the subject of a long discussion. 

Alderman CLEGG, in moving the adoption of the minutes of recent 
proceedings of the Electric Lighting Committee, as well as those which 
were not confirmed at the meeting of the Council on the 13th ult.,* said 
on that occasion the Town Clerk laid before the Council a communication 
he had received from the Union Electric Light and Power Company, 
Limited, in which they gave notice of their intention to apply for a 
Provisional Order to supply Sheffield with electricity. This communica- 
tion had been considered by the Committee, and they were of opinion 
that the application of the Company ought to be opposed. He might 
inform the Council that the Company was formed on the 5th of April last 
year, with a nominal capital of £25,000. There were ten shareholders, 
holding in the aggregate 150 shares of £100 each, and the entire amount 
of the shares had been called up and paid—that was to say, they had 
called up £15,000, divided amongst them. The Company had made an 
agreement with Mr. Fyfe for the purchase by them from him of a patent 
for which they agreed to give him the remaining 100 shares of £100 each 
fully paid up. In addition, they were to make him a money payment; 
and he was to have the valuation of certain things to be taken to. The 
whole of the capital of the Company had therefore been called up, but 
they had agreed to increase the capital from £25,000 to £30,000. Having 
this sum of £15,000, they had served notices on seven towns, in addition 
to Sheffield, of applications for Provisional Orders to supply the places 
with electricity ; but where they were going to find the money he did not 
know. The Company proposed to take one district compulsorily, and the 
other six permissively, and the compulsory district was almost the same 
as that proposed by the Council. If the Company obtained the necessary 
Order, the Council had no power to compel them to supply the electric 
light; and, if it did not pay, they could abandon the project. What they 
would desire to do, no doubt, would be to sell their undertaking; and 
they anticipated that the purchaser would be the local authority. They 
would say to the Corporation, “‘ Will you buy? If you don’t, we will sell 
it to somebody else ;” and the Council would have no power to oppose the 
sale or transfer. The electric lighting plant required in Sheffield would 
cost between £40,000 and £50,000; and this Company, with less than 
£15,000 in hand, was taking power to spend in seven towns something 
like £400,000. It would therefore be very unwise for the Corporation to 
drop their application for a Provisional Order, and leave themselves in 
the hands of such a concern. If the Council were prepared to hand 
themselves over to this Company, he must bow to their decision ; but he 
felt that it would be very unwise to withdraw their application. They 
were bound to keep themselves in a proper position to cope with this 
Company, and if the latter did not go on, then it would be for the Council 
to consider what course they would take. He was thoroughly convinced 
that if they allowed the Company to get a footing in the town they would 
not only sell their own concern, but sell the Corporation at a large profit ; 
and the time might come when some members of the Council would pro- 
bably regret they did not manfully face the difficulty at first, 

Mr. SKELTON seconded the motion. 

Mr. W. SmirH moved an amendment to the minutes of the Committee, 
to the effect that the resolution giving a retainer to the Town Clerk to take 
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such proceedings as might be necessary for obtaining a Provisional Order 
under the Electric Lighting Act, 1882, be not confirmed. If, he said, the reso- 
lution to which he referred in his amendment was passed, it would cut the 
ground altogether from under him with respect to the notice of motion he 
had given in favour of withdrawing the application for a Provisional Order. 
It was entirely on this ground that he had proposed his amendment. He 
thought they were all agreed the Union Electric Light Company ought to 
be opposed with all their might. But the question he wished to bring 
before the Council was this—that the time had arrived when they might 
fairly be called upon to pass a resolution that they would not proceed any 
further with their own application for a Provisional Order. 

After some discussion, Mr. Smith withdrew his amendment, and the 
motion was put. The numbers being equal (27 for and 27 against), 

The Mayor gave his casting vote in favour of the motion, and the 
minutes were confirmed. 

Mr. W. Smirx then moved a resolution in the following terms :—That 
it is undesirable to proceed in the matter of the memorial praying that a 
Provisional Order may be made to authorize the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Burgesses of the borough of Sheffield to supply electricity for public and 
private purposes within the borough, and that application be made to the 
Board of Trade for leave to withdraw such memorial. 

Alderman Pyr-SmiTH seconded the motion, remarking that the report 
presented to the Committee by Mr. Conrad Cooke (see ante, p. 66) was 
sufficient to condemn their attempting as a Council to carry out with the 
ratepayers’ money a scheme for lighting Sheffield, or any part of it, by 
electricity. The present object of the Council was to obtain only the 
power to supply electricity for commercial purposes—to make themselves 
a trading corporation, and sell at the best price they could the article they 
had to provide. Supposing that, according to Mr. Cooke’s recommenda- 
tion, they raised the capital mentioned by him by borrowing, it would 
involve an expenditure, for the repayment of the loan and interest, of 
some £8000 a year, which was more than 2d. in the pound on the district 
rate, and this, too, would not give the whole borough the benefit, as the 
Council were proposing to light only 13 streets; so that they would be 
taxing the ratepayers of distant townships in order to afford some shop- 
keepers in the centre of the town a light but little better than gas. For 
the whole of Sheffield to have electric light would require an expenditure 
of £700,000. This certainly caused him to pause, and he thonght it 
would make many other members of the Council hesitate before pl inging 
into what he should not, he thought, be improperly describing if he called 
it a wild speculation. 

Alderman Fatrsurn thought the Corporation might obtain powers, 
under the Provisional Order for which they had applied, to supply the 
town with electricity, and keep everybody else out, without incurring much 
expense; and then after a time they might arrange with some taigible 
company to carry on the work. But they must by all means keep out the 
Union Company. 

Mr. W. H. Brirrarn observed that an attempt had been made to prove 
that lighting by electricity was profitable; but he thought this had not 
been satisfactorily done. Supposing that within the ‘compulsory district ” 
suggested every householder adopted the electric light, where would be 
the margin of profit? The outlay would be tremendous, and the profit 
problematical. The Council were not only dealing with the question of 
electric lighting, but with the money of the ratepayers of the town. The 
Corporation did not possess a farthing beyond what they obtained from the 
rates, and, therefore, he thought they were not justified in speculating. 
Electric lighting was an experiment which a wealthy corporation might be 
justified in trying; but in the case of Sheffield he could not support it. 

Mr. CLEGG aall aieouits the Corporation might lay themselves open to 
the charge of speculating with the ratepayers’ money, they were bcund to 
run some risk in order to secure what they believed would be future advan- 
tages. He favoured the notion of subletting the electric lighting, and 
believed in the next five years the science of electricity would have so 
advanced that it would be possible to supply it, not only for private, but 
also for public purposes, at a reasonable cost. He believed the Corporation 
would not be acting wisely in withdrawing their application, but they 
should, he thought, acquire the power to supply, and then they could 
sublet the work. 

Mr. GAINsFORD moved, as an amendment—‘“ That this Council adheres 
to the resolution of its Committee, duly confirmed on the 11th of October 
last, that the Corporation, as the local authority, is the only body which 
ought to Le empowered under the Electric Lighting Act, 1882, to supply 
electricity in the borough of Sheffield; and that this Council is also of 
opinion that the subject of the electric light is being greatly developed by 
science, and it would be unwise to expend the money of the ratepayers in 
too hasty and experimental undertakings, and it would be better if, with 
the consent of the Board of Trade, the whole subject, and both pending 
applications for powers, be postponed until next year.” He said he believed 
it would be best to keep these companies out altogether rather than to 
admit them and try to get rid of them afterwards. He was equally con- 
vinced that it was not desirable at the present time to proceed further with 
the application. 

Alderman Mapptn, M.P., remarked that he did not know how the 
Council could pass such a resolution as that proposed by Mr. Gainsford. 
The Board of Trade would not allow the Corporation to be like the dog in the 
manger, and say they would not undertake the electric lighting of the town 
nor let any one else do it. They ought to be straightforward, and go to 
the Board and tell them what they meant to}do. Let them oppose the 
Union Company to the utmost of their power, and defeat them; and when 
the Company were out of the way the question would resolve itself into 
whether the Corporation should proceed to obtain a Provisional Order this 
year or not. Were they fully satisfied that this was a wise and prudent 
course to take? In his opinion it was the right course. If the Corporation 
went on with their application they might depend upon it that the Board 
of Trade would expect that any engagements they entered into would be 
carried out, and the Board had ways and means of enforcing them. He 
believed the best plan to pursue would be to get the Union Company out 
of the way, and then wait twelve months before proceeding further. 

Mr. Situ briefly replied to some of the statements made during the 
discussion, and, alluding to the “dog in the manger” reference of 
Alderman Mappin, said if the Corporation eould retain in their own hands 
the control of the breaking up of the streets (and Mr. Chamberlain 
intimated that he would be willing to give any corporation a clause em- 
powering them to have such control), he would gladly welcome a company 
coming into the town and making an experiment in electric lighting. If 
he thought the withdrawal of their memorial to the Board of Trade 
would in any way weaken their hands in opposing the application of the 
Union Company, he should be the last to press it. 

The Mayor then put the amendment, and it was lost by 30 votes against 
20. He next submitted Mr. Smith’s motion, and it was carried by a 
majority of 9. 

Alderman CieceG then moved that the Electric Lighting Committee 
oppose the —- of the Union Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany, Limited, to the Board of Trade for a Provisional Order. 

Alderman Pye-Smitu seconded the motion, and it was carried. 
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METROPOLIS WATER SUPPLY. 

The Registrar-General publishes the following returns—furnished to him 
by the London Water op eee me the average daily quantity of water 
supplied to the Metropolis during last month. From them it will be seen 
that 134,194,483 gallons, or 609,707 cubic metres of water ex to about 
as many duns by measure, tons by weight), were supplied daily; or 209 
gallons (95 decalitres), equal to rather less than a ton by weight, to each 
house, and 26°8 gallons (12°2 decalitres) to each person, against 28 gallons 
during December, 1881 :— 


Number of Houses, &c., Average Daily Supply 
| supplied. in Gallons. 
Companies. 





| December, | December, || December, | December, 
1881. 882. 1881. 1882. 





Thames. 
Chelsea. ». + «© « $1,155 81,806 7,940,000 | 8,655,800 
West Middlesex . . 58,827 61,702 10,855,351 
Southwark & Vauxhall 95,782 98,398 | 20,949,710 
Grand Junction . . 44,616 46,313 11,595,682 | 
Lambeth. . .. + | 69,123 72,931 15,526,900 | 14,594,100 


Lea and other Sources. | j 

New River... . | 135,454 137,867 26,027,000 25,751,000 
East London ... | 132,210 136,649 34,690,800 84,099,371 
Memt. © © © © 54,362 | 57,412 8,294,645 8,569,922 


621,529 643,078 135,880,038 134,194,483 


Thames. ... .» 299,508 811,159 66,867,593 65,774,190 
Lea and other sources 822,026 | 831,928 | 69,012,445 68,420,298 





Total supply 





The return for December, 1882, as compared with that for the corre- 
sponding month of 1831, shows an increase of 21,549 houses, and a decrease 
of 1,685,555 gallons of water supplied daily. 





THE PROPOSED PURCHASE OF THE CHESTER WATER. 
WORKS BY THE CORPORATION. 

At the Meeting of the Chester Town Council last Wednesday—the 
Mayor (Sir T. G. Frost) in the chair—reference was made to the recent 
proposal of the Corporation to purchase the works of the Chester Water 
Company. 

The Deputy Town CLERK (Mr. Smith) read a long report on this matter. 
It stated that the total cost to the city would be £153,000, made up as 
follows :— £120,000 for purchase of the works; £20,500, debts and liabi- 
lities of the Company; and £12,500 twenty-five years’ purchase of £500 
payable to the old Water Company. 

Mr. DEELEY said that the Committee appointed to negotiate with the 
Chester Water-Works Company for the purchase of the undertaking had 
gone into the matter very generally, and after a time the Directors of the 
Company had an interview with them, the end of which was that they 
decided to consider the matter and make them an offer. He believed 
however, that the Committee was now virtually defunct. It was, there- 
fore, a question whether or not the Council would re-appoint the Committee 
to pursue their inquiries. He must say that they were much disappointed 
with the result of their negotiations with the Company. They had 
hoped that a very much more favourable offer would have been made, on 
public grounds. The Company’s offer was so far above what the Corpo- 
ration could entertain, that the Committee could not recommend the 
adoption of it. he proposal was that they were to pay 100 per cent. on 
the stock, and also take over the Company’s liabilities and debts. They 
required about £153,000 for the works, under all the exceptional circum- 
stances. He thought it was a very hard thing to put these prices before 
them. At the same time it was quite possible they might come to a satis- 
factory arrangement, as no doubt the sum named was only the “ asking 
price.’ He believed the Council might yet acquire the water-works. 

hey might have bought them eight years ago for £63,000, and if they left 
the matter for another eight years the Company would be asking £200,000 
instead of £153,000. £50 premium was a large sum to pay in such an 
uncertain concern as water-works. If the Corporation gave the Com- 
pany 50 per cent. premium it would be giving the shareholders 6 per cent. 
This would, he thought, be a reasonable sum, and quite as much as they 
were now getting ; the dividend being uncertain. It might go up to 7 per 
cent., or it might go down to 2 or 1 ey cent. If the Corporation paid 
£120,000 for the water-works, they would become their own property in 60 
years. There was no recommendation to bring before the Council, as the 
Committee was defunct. It now devolved upon the Council to form a new 
Committee, or allow the matter to drop. 

Alderman R. Frost remarked that the offer made by the Company was 
ee tantamount to saying they did not wish or intend to sell their 
works, 

Mr. GrLBert said he did not think the Water Company intended to sell 
atany price. Sofaras they knew, the Company were bound to get another 
supply, and this would involve a large outlay; but they could not raise 
their scale of charges without obtaining parliamentary powers. 

Alderman Jonson said he was prepared to state that the Company. did 
not wish to sell their works. 

After some discussion, a Committee was appointed to further consider 
the matter. 


WOLVERHAMPTON CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY, 
Tue Extensions aT CosFoRD. 

_ Thealterations and extensions which have for some time been in progress 
in connection with the water undertaking of the Wolverhampton Corpo- 
ration at Cosford are so near completion, that the members of the Water 
Committee, accompanied by their Engineer (Mr. L. Wright, C.E.) and 
Consulting Engineer (Mr. J. Davies), recently paid a visit of inspection to 
the works. The following particulars in connection with the undertaking 
may therefore be interesting. 

he water was originally obtained from two bore-holes situate about 
40 feet apart, connected with an artesian well. The smaller or original 
bore-hole was an experimental one, executed by the Water-Works Company 
Several years ago, under the direction of Mr. J. F. Bateman, their then 
Engineer. This boring, which is about 300 feet deep and 9 inches in 
diameter, has always been satisfactory in its yield of water; and the 
anticipated results of the more important work comprised in the larger 
artesian boring (which descends to the great depth of 1000 feet, with a 
diameter of 24 inches, narrowing to 15 inches) undertaken by the Corpora- 
tion a few years ago, were established as a matter of certainty, and haye 
been fully borne out in experience. No less than 800,000 gallons of water 
per day is the natural overflow from this boring, without the assistance of 
the pumping-engine; but with this help the production of the two bore- 
holes reaches the average quantity of 34 million gallons every 24 hours, 
or @ total yield of nearly 1 million gallons in excess of the average 





daily consumption of the borough. The diameter of the well is 
12 feet, and for 30 feet down it is lined with brickwork; but from 
this depth to the bottom the well had to be hewn out of the sandstone rock. 
To give an idea of the quantity of water that flows into the well, it may 
be stated that if the pumping were to cease for three minutes the water 
would rise 9 feet. At the bottom of the well, heavy iron girders, about 
two tons in weight, have had to be fixed into the solid rock, so as to form 
a bed for the pumping gear, which is of great weight, and consequently 
has to be supported by something not less substantial than the rock 
itself. Originally these girders were not contemplated; but it was 
eventually decided that this was the only way in which to make the 
pamping gear secure. Underneath the girders are iron plates 9 ft. long 

y 3ft.6 in. broad and 3 in. thick, firmly bedded in cement. The new 
engine whereby the water is lifted from the well to the tank, into which 
it flows in a stream 12 inches in diameter, is of the Cornish type; the 
steam cylinder being 56 inches in diameter with an 8-feet stroke, and the 

ump-bucket operated by it having a diameter of 32 inches. There is no 
ear of this engine not. being equal to the labour required of it, as its 
power, with a steam pressure of 35 lbs. per square inch, is equal to a lift 
of 4 million gallons of water per 24 hours. The steam for this engine is 
generated by two new double-flued boilers, each 27 feet by 7 feet, con- 
structed with welded tubes of the best material, and with the most 
modern arrangements for the economical consumption of fuel. The water 
required for condensation purposes at the works amounts to about 400,000 
gallons per day, the whole of which is taken from a source totally distinct 
from that of the ordinary supply. 

The Wolverhampton Chronicle, from which the foregoing is extracted, 
remarks, in reference to these extensions, that “the ratepayers of 
Wolverhampton may now rest satisfied that their demands for any 
quantity of pure water will always be sufficiently met by the limpid 
torrent pouring incessantly from the new well, and that the motto 
adopted by the Water-Works Company many years ago— Satis superque’ 
(‘Enough, and more than enough’)—is now realized, and will be a 
household word in our borough, in connection with this portion of the 
Corporation property, for many years to come.” 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
EpinsurcH, Saturday. 

It is, I believe, the intention of a number of the gas engineers of Scot- 
land shortly to pay a visit to London, in order that they may have an oppor- 
tunity of judging for themselves of the comparative excellence of gas and 
electricity as exhibited at the Crystal Palace. They do not want to make 
such a long journey without seeing the exhibition at its best, and for this 
reason several of the “ leading spirits,” who would have done the pilgrimage 
in the course of the present month, have postponed it, seeing, as they do 
from the pages of the JourNaL, that the electricians, as usual, are hardly 
up to time. The present intention is to visit London about the end of 
Seah, when the managers hope and anticipate that arrangements will be 
complete, and the exhibition in thorough order. There is an old proverb 
which says “the more the merrier;” and a desire has been manifested to 
have as large and as good a company as possible. Doubtless many gas 
companies and corporations will see their ultimate benefit in sending 
their engineers upon such a mission, so that when the time appointed 
arrives there will be a large addition to the ranks of the pilgrims. 

As occasion has offered, I have endeavoured to expose the mode in which 
electric companies hope to achieve success in the matter of public lighting; 
and although no one has a right to object to these operations, unless, 
indeed, one is a shareholder in the concern, yet it is instructive to watch 
the avidity with which such companies jump at almost every kind of 
bait, and the frantic efforts they make to convince the public that the 
system of lighting which they advocate is not only the best, but the 
cheapest in the market. The latest scene of operations in the public 
streets in Scotland is Aberdeen, the natives of which place, it may 
be observed, have proverbial notoriety for driving a Food bargain. 
Whether or not in the present instance they have been true to the 
proverb, or whether the Company which has undertaken the work has 
simple confidence that the bread which it now casts upon the waters will 
return to it after many days, I do not know; but it bas been stated that, 
under the present arrangement with the Corporation of Aberdeen, the 
Company charge 14d. per lamp per hour. Of course the engine power is 
given gratis; but I am told, on the best authority, that the total sum 
realized from lighting the streets will not do more than pay for the coal 
necessary to supply the engine with steam. No doubt the Compan 
obtain the “ glorious privilege ” of being allowed to operate in public, and, 
like most other privileges, this must be paid for. In the present instance ap- 
parently the honour of the job has thrown other considerations to the 
wind. If it is permissible to alter the well-known lines of Goldsmith, I 
would say: 

“Til fares the company, to hastening ills a prey, 
Whose wealth is spent in such a foolish way.” 

It is not difficult to see the meaning of doing work on such easy terms 
for the Corporation of Aberdeen. Already other towns have been com- 
municated with, and to the results obtained at Aberdeen as well as at 
Dundee the Company point with pride. At a meeting of the Gas Com- 
mittee of the Inverness Commissioners last week, a communication was 
read from the Brush Electric Light Company, Limited, with regard to 
the lighting of the streets, Treasurer Ross, who appears to champion the 
new system in the capital of the Highlands, said to his co-Commissioners 
that it would be a pity to put any obstacle in the way of making ex- 
periments ; while Bailie Thomson, who said he had been making inquiries 
about the new light in Aberdeen, stated that the cost was 1s. 8d. per 
lamp per hour. This statement is an extraordinary commentary upon 
the preceding paragraph; but, as a veracious correspondent, Iam bound 
to give it. Surely, however, the Bailie is wrong as to the price. On this 
question, with all deference, I would much prefer the statements of the 
Lord Provost of Aberdeen. If the Electric Lighting Company could get 
plenty of business at 1s. 8d. per lamp per hour, there would be a prospect 
of large dividends for the shareholders. I am afraid that the Bailie has 
been informed 1s. 8d. per lamp per night, and that he has made a mistake. 
However, this will be speedily rectified, as the Town Clerk has been 
instructed to write to the Secretary of the Company to inquire what the 
charge would be for a few lamps by way of making an experiment in 
Inverness. While upon the question of lighting in Inverness, I may men- 
tion that when the report of the Gas Manager (Mr. Thomson) came up for 
consideration at a meeting of the Committee last week, the Provost 
observed that the cost of production was 3d. per 1000 cubic feet less than 
during the corresponding month of last year, and not only so, but that the 
city was consuming daily a greater quantity of gas now than then by 
310,000 cubic feet. To a large extent, no doubt, the cheaper production is 
due to the increased consumption; but it must also in some measure 
be due to the careful management of Mr. Thomson. 

The history of electric lighting in Montrose has had a somewhat 
humorous dénouement. In this town, as I have formerly pointed out, 
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there is every desire to encourage electric lighting, and for two very potent 
reasons. First, it was anticipated that the light would be obtained, if not 
exactly for nothing, for something almost equivalent thereto ; and, secondly, 
because the Gas Company would not bend to the will of the Town Council 
in negotiating for the transfer of the works. The Committee, however, 
have this week resolved to allow the motion to sanction a licence to the 
Brush Electric Lighting Company to stand over in the meantime. Looking 
at the statement made by Mr. Boyek, the Company which was to do the 
lighting in Montrose is irredeemably lost. At the meeting of the Council 
on Monday that gentleman mentioned that since the last meeting his 
views had altered. This avowal induced a “hear, hear,” from some of 
those present, when Mr, Boyek hastened to explain that the alterations in 
his views were simply because the particular Company he took by the 
hand had failed to assure him that the town would not be implicated to 
them as customers. In plainer language, this means that the Company 
would not do the work for nothing. Unfortunate company to lose the 
hand of Mr. Boyek! 

Broughty Ferry is a town which is contiguous to Dundee, the head- 
quarters of the Northern Electric Light Company; and it is but natural to 
suppose that the authorities there, although possessing excellent gas-works, 
would be pestered like other corporations by applications to light the streets. 
But the local Company has evidently been compelled to make room for its 
bigger, if not its elder brother, the Brush Company. In a communication 
this week, the Directors of that Company urge the Gas Commissioners to 
give their system a fair trial ; the Directors at the same time stating their 
willingness to consider any scheme the Commissioners might suggest for 
the lighting of the principal thoroughfares. The Chief Magistrate thought 
the best plan woul be for the Commissioners to let the Directors of the 
Electric Lighting Company know the cost per hour for gas, and if electricity 
could be supplied as cheaply the Company should be allowed to light up. 
Mr. Milne, however, did not think they were bound to introduce the 
electric light. So far as appearances went, it looked, he said, as if it would 
be a long time before electricity could be introduced to dwelling-houses. 
The Chairman pointed out that if the Company applied for and obtained 
a licence to light the burgh, it would be an awkward thing for the Com- 
missioners, because it would prevent them getting a licence. Mr. Milne 
replied that he did not think the Company would put themselves to the 
expense of lighting the Ferry. It was a myth, so far as the Ferry was 
concerned. This is, perhaps, the soundest piece of common-sense that has 
emanated from any Gas Commissioners in Scotland. The whole system 
of electric lighting, if not exactly mythical, is so expensive, that corpora- 
tions would never dream of adopting it; and certainly it is absurd to 
suppose that companies will come forward, of their own free will, and light 
streets pro bono publico. As the result of the discussion, the Company 
is = asked to meet a Committee of the Commissioners to consider the 
subject. 

During the past week two of the companies which were to perform such 
wonderful work in Scotland in the way of electric lighting have figured in 
the Supreme Law Court—the one directly, and the other indirectly. I 
think I mentioned in some previous “ Notes” that the Universal Electric 
Light Company of Glasgow had been unable to meet its liabilities, and 
that a winding-up order had been pronounced. It now appears that cer- 
tain premises in the city, which a firm of lawyers had purchased on behalf 
of the Company, have not been paid for, and the result is that the sellers, 
by an action in the Court of Session, seek to hold the lawyers per- 
sonally liable for upwards of £20,000. The adage about touching 
pitch has been sternly realized by this firm. Whether or not they 
will be compelled to make good the purchase price, seeing that 
the Company cannot find the cash, remains to be seen; but the 
position of the lawyers is not a very enviable one. In the other action— 
that of Mr. J. Wyllie Guild against Mr. J. P. Hope and the Scottish 
Brush Electric Light Company—a continuation was granted in order to 
see whether Mr. Morrison, the liquidator of the first, or parent Company, 
might sist himself as a party to the action. On Tuesday it was intimated 
that the liquidator had no such intention, and the defenders thereupon 
said they would add a plea to the record, to the effect that all parties have 
not been called. There appears to be here, as in the other case, a fine 
“kettle o’ fish.” 

The fifteenth annual festival of the Dundee Gas Commissioners’ employés 
was held in Buchan’s Hall, Dundee, last week. Mr. John M‘Crae, the 
Engineer of the works, who occupied the chair, complimented the men on 
their good behaviour during the past year; and as an illustration of the 
great improvement which had been effected, he mentioned that formerly a 
fund equal to £10 or £12 had been yearly collected from fines imposed on 
the workmen, mainly for drunkenness, while during the past two years this 
fund had not reached £1. The money which had been so collected had, he 
mentioned, been applied in alleviating distress amongst their number; but 
why, he asked, should it be necessary that men should make fools of them- 
selves to raise a sick fund? In some other remarks Mr. M‘Crae addressed 
a few words of encouragement to the young men, and said that there were 
six gas managers in Scotland who had learned their busiuess at the Dundee 
Gas-Works. In conclusion, he asked all present to join with him in their 
efforts to raise the Dundee Gas-Works to the chief place in the kingdom, 
or, if they had already reached this position, to maintain it. 

At a meeting of the Perth Gas Commissioners on Monday evening the 
Manager’s report for December was read, from which it appeared that the 
quantity of gas made during that month was 10,250,000 cubic feet, as com- 
— with 10,256,800 cubic feet in the corresponding month of last year. 

tga illuminating power of the gas during the month was 28°2 
candles. 

A serious explosion of gas occurred on Wednesday evening in Queen 
Anne Street United Presbyterian Church, Dunfermline. The church officer 
had entered the session house, abutting on the church, with the view of 
preparing the place for a meeting which was to be held that evening. He 
detected a strong smell of gas, and notwithstanding this he foolishly lit 
a match. The consequence was a loud explosion, which blew out the six 
windows of the house, lifted the roof from its position, and did consider- 
able damage to the church itself. Strange to say, the church officer 
escaped with some trifling injury. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

A motion of which notice had been formerly given by Mr. Mackenzie was 
brought up at the last meeting of the Police Commissioners of Grange- 
mouth, held on the evening of Monday, the 8th inst. It had reference to 
the better lighting of the town, and Mr. Mackenzie’s opinion was that the 
Gas ony should be more liberal in lighting the public lamps; in 
other words, he wanted them lighted every night lacotghous the month, 
without any cessation during the ten nights when the moon was supposed 
to serve instead of gas. A long discussion arose on the subject. Mr. Fairley, 
Convener of the Lighting Committee, thought it would be unreasonable to 
ask the Gas Company to fo what was spoken of without paying them for the 
extra quantity of gas that would be consumed. The annual charge at present 
is 17s. 6d. per lamp, and if they were to be lighted the other ten nights in 
each month the cost would be one-half more, or, in all, 26s. 3d. per lamp. 





A subsequent speaker remarked that Mr. Fairley had not dealt with the 
quality of the gas; and he said he should have liked to hear what was the 
candle power of the light given. To this query one of the Commissioners 
replied that it was 27 candles. At all events, the light for Grangemouth 
was, said the speaker, of the most miserable description ; and he would be 
inclined to pay a little more money to have better gas. Other remarks of 
a similar sort were made, but Mr. Mackay would not say that the light was 
so poor as had been represented. If they required a better light, it simply 
meant that they would have to pay so much extra. What some persons 
wanted was large flames; but he, for his own part, found no difficulty in 
moving about with the present light. On hearing a further statement 
from Mr. Fairley, the mover of the resolution agreed to withdraw it, as he 
thought the facts mentioned by that gentleman precluded the Commis- 
sioners from making any alteration in the meantime. 

On the same evening the Wishaw Police Commissioners hada discus- 
sion as to the mode in which they, as the Gas Commissioners, should 
charge themselves for water consumed at the gas-works. On the one 
hand it was urged that the Commissioners should pay a full and fair 
price for water or any other thing that was had at the gas-works for the 
ratepayers. The Provost suggested that the water required at the works 
might be given in exchange for the gas consumed in the street lighting— 
a notion which was favourably received. Other speakers thought such an 
arrangement as that should only apply to those months when the street 
lamps were lighted. Eventually it was remitted to the Gas Committee to 
consider the whole matter. 

At a meeting of the Town Council of Hawick held on the 9th inst., 
Bailie Lawson asked the Provost, in his capacity as a Director of the Gas 
Company, if anything was being done by the Company in the way of 
supplying better gas to the town. He said it was poor both in quality 
and quantity. In reply to a question from the Provost, he said he referred 
to the whole town. The Provost remarked that there was, no doubt, 
ground for complaint in some parts of the town. The cause, he thought, 
might be in the shifting of the gasholders, and the pipes not having been 
graduated properly. For example, in the district of Wilton the piping 
was all small; but the Company had this and similar matters under 
consideration. He was not, however, prepared to admit that the 
gas was of bad quality. He further stated that the Company had two 
photometers for testing the quality, and that these instruments were open 
to inspection. Then he remarked that if the piping was small the requisite 
degree of pressure could not be obtained. But all this did not satisfy Bailie 
Lawson, who asked what sort of coal was being carbonized by the Gas 
Company, and in reply to the question the Provost said it did not matter 
what kind was used, As was but natural, such a a as this excited some 
laughter; the general opinion being that the quality of the gas depends 
very much upon the quality of the coal used in its production. Bailie 
Inglis then gave his views on the circumstances of “the situation.” There 
were, he said, two things which might tax the resources of the Gas Company 
just now. He referred to the removal of the works, which would cause 
disarrangement, and to the rapid extension of the town—a process which 
was still going on, and would be likely to tax them for some time to come. 
The worthy Bailie then capped his remarks by saying that it must also be 
remembered that the electric light was looming in the future, which made 
it difficult for the Gas Company to know what course to take. So far as I 
am aware, the matter of the electric light looming in the future has never 
given the Directors of the Hawick Gas Company much concern. They do 
not fear the so-called “light of the future,” nor need they fear it so long as 
they take such a special degree of pride in supplying their customers with 
gas of high illuminating power at a rate which is very much below the 
average price of gas throughout Scotland. 

A correspondent of a Dumbarton paper, dealing with the “gas question ’ 
at Lennoxtown, says that the Gas Company of that place can purchase for 
their works, at 10s. per ton, coal yielding 10,000 cubic feet of gas, while the 
charge made on all consumers is 5s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. Some of the 
folks, he remarks, deem it expedient to say that the time is past due for 
an alteration in the gas transactions ; and he seems to threaten and predict 
serious consequences to the local Gas Company if amendment be not soon 
made in regard both to a reduction in price and to the quality of the gas, 
which is not, he affirms, equal but inferior to the gas of other localities 
around them. 

The Directors of the Moffat Gas Company, in view of the favourable 
results of last year’s operations, have just resolved to reduce the price of 
gas from 5s. 10d. to 5s. per 1000 cubic feet to consumers making prompt 
payment of their accounts. 

The Town Council of Glasgow have at present under consideration a new 
Police Bill, the 802nd clause of which proposes that the owners of house- 
hold property should pay a sum not exceeding 25s. in respect of each gas- 
lamp in private streets and courts, the charge under the present Police 
Act being 15s. An attempt was made at a meeting of the Town Council 
held last Tuesday, to retain the charge as it is, on the plea that each gas- 
lamp in such places is equal to half-a-dozen policemen for the protection 
of the citizens; but it was urged by the Lord Provost that such lights cost 
the community 25s., and that it was unjust to large ratepayers that they 
should be given at less than the prime cost. The amendment was lost. 
Clause No. 304 refers to the lights on common stairs, the charge for 
which has hitherto been 10s. per annum. It proposes to make the charge 
in future 15s. per annum, which was opposed; and on a division there 
weré 17 votes for a rate of 15s., and 8 for retainingitat 10s. In the course 
of the discussion it was stated that the loss to the Corporation from 
stair lighting during the last ten years had been about £9000, and that 
sore years it had been as high as £12,000. 

On Saturday, the 6th inst., the new works which have been constructed 
by the Girvan Local Authority, from plans prepared by Mr. J. M. Gale, C.E., 
of Glasgow, for the supply of the town with water, were formally opened 
by the Countess of Stair. The works are picturesquely situated at Glen- 
drishaig, about 24 miles south of Girvan, and at a level of 200 feet above 
the town. The reservoir covers an area of about five acres, and will con- 
tain 5,740,000 gallons, or 46 days’ supply of the assumed quantity of 
125,000 gallonsa day. The drainage area of the streams from which the 
water will be taken is 1195 acres, the flow from which in periods of drought 
will never fall much short of 200,000 gallons a day—more than sufficient 
to avoid the necessity of drawing water from the streams when they are dis- 
coloured. Immediately below the reservoir is the filter and clear water 
tank, and from thence is carried the main pipe to Girvan. Pleasant to the 
taste, and of a very moderate degree of hardness, the water is in every 
way well suited for the supply of the town, as certified by Dr. Wallace, 
the City Analyst of Glasgow. Thesupply in the town will, for the present, 
be by means of wells in the streets; it being hoped that the inhabitants 
will in the course of time realize the advantage of taking the water into 
their houses. The cost of the undertaking, including land, will be between 
£7000 and £8000. The Engineer was Mr. W.R. Copland of Glasgow ; and 
the contractors, Messrs. Osborne and Stevenson, of Ayr. 

Dulness has been the rule in the Glasgow pig iron market this week, 
the price steadily but slowly receding, and closing yesterday at the lowest 
for the week—buyers, 48s. cash and 48s. 24d. one month, and sellers 
wanting 4d. per ton higher. Disappointed holders are gradually selling 
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ont, as there is a hopeless feeling regarding the prospects of the trade in 
the early future. The prices of makers’ iron have been compara- 
tively firm, but there has been a readiness to meet purchasers of arge 
quantities on somewhat easier terms. 

The coal trade has now again reached the state of activity that has 
characterized it for the last two or three months, the new year holidays 
being entirely at an end. The prices f.o.b. at Glasgow shipping cranes 
are—main coal, 7s. 3d. to 7s. 6d. per ton; splint coal, 7s. 9d. to 8s.; ell 
coal, 8s. 6d. to 9s. 6d.; steam coal, 7s, 6d. to 8s. 6d. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
Liverroon, Jan. 13. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The market is in a state of panic, caused 
apparently by the almost unprecedented absence of demand at this season 
of the year. Prices have fallen further 10s. per ton, making to-day’s 
quotation f.o.b. Hull £18 15s. The general opinion is that we have not 
touched the bottom yet—a view which must not be accepted indiscrimi- 
nately, if past experience is considered, and how surprisingly the market 
changes when least anticipated. 





At the last meeting of the Rcchdale Town Council the appointment 
of Mr. Thomas Stenhouse, of Walsden, to the position of chemist at the 
gas-works, in succession to the late Mr. T. A. Collinge, was approved. 

Tur Water-Works Committee of the Stafford Corporation are con- 
templating an engineering scheme, which will cost some £9000, in order to 
obtain a supply of water from the neighbourhood of the Iston and Croten 
Valley. The Borough Surveyor is preparing plans and estimates for 
carrying out the work. 

Last Thursday, a man named Richard Rogers, aged 40, a labourer, fell 
from the roof of a gasholder now being erected at the Dudley Gas-Works. 
He was assistingin covering in the roof of the holder, but in stepping upon 
a scaffold was flung below upon the brickwork in the centre. From this 
he rolled into the water in the tank. He was rescued with difficulty, and 
conveyed to the hospital, where he died soon after his admission. 

Tue new Channel Tunnel scheme is causing considerable alarm to the 
Dover Town Council, as, if it is carried out as at present proposed, it 
would in all probability very seriously affect the water supply of the 
borough. According to the plans, the tunnel will pass under the water- 
works to St. Margaret's, where powerful pumping machinery is to be 
erected. The result of this, it is feared, would be to draw off the supply of 
water from the watershed of the district. The Council at their meeting 
last week remitted the matter to a Committee, and it is proposed to call 
in an expert to advise them on the matter. 

REDUCTION IN THE PrRicre or Gas at Eastspourne.—The Directors of 
the Eastbourne Gas Company have resolved on reducing the price of gas 
from 4s. to 3s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

THE Prick or WaTER at GooLe.—At a meeting of the Directors of the 
Goole and District Gas and Water Company, held last Wednesday, it was 
decided that the rate charged for water used for domestic purposes should 
be 5 per cent. on the gross estimated rental, the maximum charge under 
the Company’s Act of Parliament being 74 per cent. 

Tue Gas QuEsTION aT BirkENsHaw.—The dispute which has been pend- 
ing for some time between the Gomersal Gas Company and a section of 
their consumers in the Birkenshaw district does not appear to be approach- 
ing settlement. The price charged by the Company is 4s. 6d. per 1000 
cubic feet, with 6d. discount for prompt payment; whereas the neighbour- 
ing Company (the Drighlington and Gildersome) charge 3s. 9d. per 1000 
cubic feet, with a discount of 24 per cent., being equal to 3s. 8d. per 1000 
cubic feet. The Birkenshaw consumers have requested the Gomersal 
Company to assimilate their terms with those of the Drighlington and 
Gildersome Company; but a reduction of 6d. per 1000 cubic feet only has 
been made, and an agitation is on foot with the view of securing the 
further reduction of 4d. The Local Board are supporting this attempt, 
and at the request of a number of the residents in the district the public 
lamps are not lighted. 

SaLes or SHares.—On Thursday, the 4th inst., Messrs. Botterill and 
Son sold by auction, at Malton, some shares in the Malton and Scarborough 
Gas Companies. Fifteen £10 shares in the former Company were knocked 
down at £22 each; six similar shares, on which £5 had been paid, being 
sold for £13 7s. 6d. each. A £100 share in the Scarborough Gas Company 
was sold for £107. Last Tuesday, Messrs. Horner and Bailey sold by 
auction, at Sheffield, 149 “B” 5 per cent. fully paid preference shares 
(£12 10s.) in the Sheffield Water Company. The first lot of 17 shares was 
sold at £15 15s. per share ; the succeeding lots (120 shares in all) realizing a 








similar price; and the last 12 shares put up fetched £15 16s. each.—— 
Last Wednesday, Mr. Taylor sold by auction, at Bridlington, 155 shares 
(£5) in the Bridlington Water Company, Limited, at prices varying from 
£7 10s. to £7 12s. per share. 

Fata Gas ExpLosion at SuNDERLAND.—Ap explosion of gas, unfortu- 
nately attended by fatal consequences, occurred on the night of Saturday, 
the 6th inst., at the house of Mr. Hawkey, St. Michael’s Place, Sunderland. 
A smell of gas had been noticed in the parlour, and a plumber had been 
consulted in reference thereto. On his advice the service-pipe was tested 
with a light (the doors and windows having been previously opened); and 
while this was being done an explosion occurred, severely burning Mrs. 
Hawkey and her child (some 15 months old), and doing considerable 
damage to the premises. The child succumbed to its injuries; and at the 
inquest it was stated that no leakage had taken place from the pipe, but 
that the gas had escaped from the chandelier (a new one), the slide of 
which was not supplied with water. A verdict of “ Accidental death” was 
returned ; one of the jurymen expressing his opinion that blame attached 
to the plumber for giving the advice he did. 

Gas anp Exvecrric Exurerrion 1x Mancuester.—For some time past 
reparations have been in progress for holding in the St. James's Hall, 
{anchester, an exhibition exclusively devoted to appliances directly con- 

nected with lighting or heating, either by gas or electricity, or general 
exhibits of a bond fide engineering character. It had been intended to 
open the exhibition before the close of the present month, but the back- 
ward state of the arrangements has compelled a postponement. It is, 
however, hoped that the exhibition may be complete early in February. 

Serious EXPLOSION AT THE MANCHESTER CoRPORATION Gas-WoRKs.— 
Shortly before seven o’clock last Saturday morning an explosion occurred 
at the Rochdale Road gas-works of the Manchester Corporation, by which 
six workmen were injured. At the time of the accident an attempt was 
being made to lift the cover of one of the large oxide of iron purifiers, 
32 feet square and 5 feet deep (containing from 50 to 60 tons of oxide of 
iron), when the gas which was thus liberated ignited, and a violent explo- 
sion followed. ‘The men were knocked down, and the sheet of flame which 
burst forth burned all of them about the hands, face, and other parts of 
the body. Immediately after the explosion assistance was procured, and 
the injured men were removed to the Manchester Royal Infirmary, 
where, after an examination of their injuries, it was deemed advisable to 
admit five of the number as in-patients. It seems that the men were 
working by the light of a safety lamp carried by the foreman (James 
Watson), and this, it has now been ascertained, was defective. When 
the cover of the purifier was removed the gas came in contact with the 
flame of the lamp, and an explosion was the result. "Watson was the most 
seriously burnt of the six men, who, however, are all progressing favour- 
ably towards recovery. No damage was done to the purifier or to any 
part of the premises, nor did the cccurrence cause any interference with 
the supply of gas. 

ENTERTAINMENTS TO Gas-Works EmpLoyes.—In order to keep up the 
supply of gas to the town of Maidstone, it was necessary for about 30 of 
the men to bein attendance at the gas-works on Christmas-day; and, in 
consideration of this, the Manager (Mr. H. Smythe), on the evening of the 
5th inst., entertained them to a substantial supper, which was served in 
the stokers’ lobby, the apartment having been tastefully decorated for the 
occasion. Mr. R. Spikin, foreman of the works, presided, and Mr. J. H. 
Stone occupied the vice-chair. A pleasant evening was spent, and the 
healths of the Directors and Manager were very cordially drunk; the 
liberality of Mr. Smythe being much appreciated.——Last Thursday eve- 
ning the annual dinner of a portion of the employés at the gas-works of the 
Wigan Corporation took place at the Brewers’ Arm, Wigan. There were 
about 60 persons present—Alderman E, Smith being in the chair, and Mr, 
Eagles (foreman of the fitting department) in the vice-chair. Alderman 
Hopwood (Chairman of the Gas Committee) proposed—‘“ The Health of 
the Chairman,” who, he said, had rendered great service to the Corpora- 
tion, not only on the Gas Committee, but also on other Committees. 
Alderman Smith, in acknowledging the toast, remarked that the gas 
undertaking was giving more satisfaction to the inhabitants of Wigan than 
it had done, and he trusted that as the works became developed the com- 
plaints which had from time to time arisen would gradually cease. The 
Gas Manager (Mr. J.G. Hawkins) proposed—“ The Health of the Chair- 
man of the Gas Committee ;” to which Alderman Hopwood responded. 
The health of Mr. Hawkins was then drunk; and several other toasts 
having been duly honoured, the company seeanien after spending a very 
agreeable evening together; a pleasant incident in the procedings having 
been the presentation of a black marble timepiece to Mr. J. Barton (the 
chief clerk at the gas-works), on the occasion of his marriage to Miss Haw- 
kins, the daughter of the Gas Manager, The remainder of the men were 
to dine together on a future occasion. 
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Companres—DIstTRICTS. | | Means. ! Means. : = Means. 
| Maxi- Mini-| i ck Re eo Maxi- a —, - | Maxi-| Mini- |— 7 ow 
| MUM. |MUM-! Dee. | Dee. | Jan.! Jan, || MUM |MUM-) Hoc, | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. || ™2™|™9™! Dec. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. 
| 39"| 98 | 2 | | 19'| 6 | 2 19'| 2% | 2 '|'9 
_- > ———SS= | | ——_ | —_ _- ———_—|—_—— t ——__ _-—_—_ 
The Gaslight and Coke Company— | | | | | | | | | 
OED? 6 cs = | 17°6 | 16°5| 16°8| 16°9| 17-4, 16°9|| 11-4] 62) 101) 76) 69) 74) O88) 00/00 | OO) O11) O1 
Camden Town . 17°4 | 16°3| 16°9| 16°8} 16°9) 165 || 13°68 | 9-4) 12°1| 143; 122) 106!) Ov4 00/02 | O1; OL} O1 
Dalston 18°0 | 16°2| 16°9 17°1| 17:3) 16°9 || 13-9 | 10°3| 115] 11°6/ 12:0/ 113) O02; 00;00 | 00; O1) 00 
Bow. 18°4 16°6 | 17°2| 17°5| 17°8| 171 |! 21-0 | 13°6 17°0/ 15°7| 163, 162; O8| O1/}/03 | O4) O7 | OF 
appara 17-2 | 15°8} 16°8| 16°9| 17-0; 16°6 || 18°1 | 110) 15°4/ 17 2| 15°71) 16°9/| 00} 00/00) 00) 00) 00 
Kingsland Road ... . | 17°6 | 167) 17°2) 17°3| 17-1) 17-0 || 193 | 73) 101) 10°2) 12°6/ 10°99), O1) 00) 0°0 | 00; 00} O1 
Westminster (cannel gas) . i? me ee eee ak ici’ Wed .: . | F : . ot ie : F 
South Metropolitan Gas Company— | } | | | : 
Peckham. . ae « | 17°0 | 16°0| 16°5| 166; 166; 166 || 146) 81 13°9| t | 112; 118)) 08} 00) 05 + | O6 | O1 
Tooley Street , 173 | 16°0| 16°6| 16°5| 16°4| 165 || 18:6 | 11-9] 14°4| 13°8| 16°3/ 166) 1:2 00/06 | 04) O7 | O04 
o Clapham . Toe | 18°8 | 16°2/ 16°7| 17°0| 17°8| 169); 136] 78) 10°9) 115; 100; 88} O00; 00/00 | 00; 00] 00 
ommercial Gas Company— } } | 
Old Ford . : , 7 — | 175 aa 16°7 | 16°8 17-1| 17-0 || 186 | 10°8 15°9| 133/120, 133 06} 01/01 | 02] 02] O82 
St. George’s-in-the-East . 18°0 | 16°4| 17°-4| 16°7| 17-4] 16-9|| 20:0 | 6°7{| 11°6| 102! 96, 94 04) 00} 01 | 02] 02] 08 











* Station closed for repairs. 


+ Meter under repair. 


Pressurs.—On Dec. 22, at 8.30 p.m., the pressure in the Notting Hill district of The Gaslight and Coke Company was 0°9 inch only. On every other 


SutpxuRnrTTzp HypRogzNn.—None on any occasion. 

Note.—The standard illuminating power for common gis in the Metropoli 
not to exceed 22 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas. not 
night to be equal to a column of 1 inch of water; between midnight a 


Ammonia not to exceed 4 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas. 


[occasion it was in excess. 
s is 16 sperm candles, and for cannel gas 20 sperm candles. Sulphur 
Pressure between sunset and mid- 
nd sunset, 6-10ths of an inch, 
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GWYNNE & BEALES PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS & ENGINES 


Can be made on their Patent principle to pass the Gas without any Oscillation or Variation in Pressure. 


THE GRAND MEDAL 
of MERIT at the VIENNA 
EXHIBITION, TWO ME- 
DALS at the PHILADEL- 
PHIA EXHIBITION, and 
TWO MEDALS at the 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 
have been AWARDED to 
GWYNNE&Co.,forGAS EX- 
HAUSTERS, ENGINES, 
& PUMPS; also 27 OTHER 
MEDALS AWARDED at 
all the GREAT INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXHIBITIONS. 





GWYNNE & CO. 
Have made the largest and 
most ‘perfect Gas-Exnaust- 
ING Macuinery in the worl d 
and have completed Ex- 
hausters to the extent of 
14,000,000 cubic feet passed 
per hour, of all sizes frum 
2000 to 210,000 cubic feet per 
hour. 

The Judges’ report on the 
CoMBINED EXHAUSTER and 
; Sream-Enaine exhibited at 
’ the Philadelphia Exhibition 

—** Reliable, compact Ma- 
ae well adapted for the 
purpose intended ; of excel- 
lent workmanship.” 





=== Ue yet 






GWYNNE & CO.’S PATENT COMBINED EXHAUSTER AND ENGINE. 


GWYNNE & CO. do not pretend to enter into a struggle with other makers in respect to cheapness. 
chief consideration, but to produce machinery of the very highest quality, and most approved design and workmanship. 


iaetance their work is giving the fullest satisfaction. 


Regulators, Bye-Passes, Stop-Valves, Gas-Valves, Station Governors, and Gas Machinery of all Sizes. 


past. 


They have never sought to make price the 
The result is that in ev ery 


Numerous testimonials and references can be given to Companies using their Machinery for years 


PLEASE ADDRESS IN FULL GWYNNE & CO., Hydraulic and Gas Engineers. 
ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Gwynne & Co.’s New Catalogue of Gas- Exhausting and other Machinery may be obtained on application at the above Address. 





G. WALLER & CO”S NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER, 





OUTLET. 





AND 


9 


3 


nes 


. No heavy Fly-wheel needed, 
. Existing Exhausters altered 


or 








hee 





INVENTED SPECIALLY TO REDUCE OSCILLATION, FRICTION, 


POWER. 


TO WORK BY EELT OR WITH 


ENGINE COMBINED. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 
1. It will deliver one-third more per revolution than the Beale Exhauster. 
2. It has not any Segments or Rings to cause friction. 
. The Cylinder being a circle, and the blades radial from the centre, it can 
be driven safely at a higher speed. 
and one-third less power required. 


to pass from 30 to 50 per cent. more with- 


out disturbing driving- pail connections, &c. 


Makers of BEALE’S and other - EXHAUSTERS, and all Gas Machinery. 


Descriptive Crowder of New Patent Gas Exhauster can be hed on application. 


PHG@NIX ENGINEERING WORKS: 
HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 





ENTIRELY REVISED, 1882. 
WANTED, Readers of a Pamphlet pre- | 


pared for G as Companies to distribute to Gas Con- 
sumers—*“ Cooking & Heating by Gas ;” on Burners, &c. 


Copies, by post, Threepence, direct from the Author, 


Maenvs Onrey, Assoc. M.I.C.E., Gas-Works, SYDENHAM. | 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
HE Gas Purification and Chemical 


Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 


only representatives for the Sale of Oxide are Mr.Andrew | 


Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them include the sole right to raise 
material from the estates of the Marquis of Donegal, 
G. Harvey, Esq., the Rev. Mr. Nixon, Sir Charles Knox 


Esq., ‘and Captain Beamish. These propertiesextend over 


an area of more than 350,000 acres, the royalties being | 


held for a long term of years. They employ their own 
overseers and labourers, and there are no intermediate 
profits between them and the consumer. 
Address 161 to 168, ‘pene Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E. 
Joun Wm. O'NEILL, 
ciate Director. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON begs to call 
attention to the above announcement, and requests 
that all communications intended for him be addressed 
to the Head Office. 


A in the Erection and Management of Gas-Works 
in England, France, Italy, and Spain, is desirous of 
obtaining a position in a similar capacity. Speaks and 
— French and Spanish thoroughly ; Italian tolerably 
wel 

Address No. 904, care of Mr. 
Fueet Srreer, E.C 





King, 11, Bolt Court, 


| WANTED, by a Gentleman, having a 
first-class connection amongst Engineers and 
Managers of Gas-Works,a COMMISSION for the S; 
Cast-Iron Gas-Mains. 
Apply Box, D. 28, General Post Office, Lreeps. 


ale of 








“Ws NteED, for a : Gas: Works, in North 


Staffordshire, making 56 million per annum, a 
RETORT-SETTER who has had practical experience 
in Setting Retorts upon most recent improved methods. 
Constant ; employment to a steady and industrious man. 
Wages 28s. per week. 

Apply, by letter, to No. 902, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 


| Court, FLeet Srreet, E.C. 





WaAnten, by the middle of March next, 


Gore, the Marquis of Sligo, Mrs. Nidari, W. M. Kirk, | 


a steady, sober, married Man of good character, 
age not to exceed 45 years, as Resident WORKING 
ENGINEER. He must be a skilled Workman and a 
good Fitter, having a thorough knowledge of Pumping 
Machinery. He will have to take the entire charge of 


| the Engine and Pumps, do the Pumping, Lay Mains, 


Services, &c. The W ife will be required to take charge 


|}of the Baths, and to keep the same and the Offices 


| clean. 


GAS Engineer, of 25 years’ experience | 


There is a boy employed to assist. 
per week, with good house, large garden, gas, and 
coals. 

Applications to be sent to the undersigned on or 
before the 26th of January inst., and selected Candi- 
dates will have notice when to attend. 

By -— or. 
J. Jones, Secretary. 

Hemel Memgetant, Jan. 9, 1888. 


FoR SALE, a Telescopic Gasholder, 35 ft, 
by 20 ft., and a Single DITTO, 35 ft. by 20 ft., both 
suspended and in good condition. Only worked seven 
or eight years; and moved to make room for extensions. 
Can be moved and re-erected. Also Six 8-in. Gas 
Valves. 

For prices and full particulars apply to AsHuorE AND 
Wuui.e, Hope Iron Works, Stock ton-on-TEES, 








Wages 28s, | 


GAS MANAGER WANTED. 


HE Committee of Management of the 

Armagh Gaslight Company, Limited, will, on the 
Second Monday in lebruary next, proceed to elect a 
MANAGER for their WORKS, who must possess an 
intimate knowledge, practically and theoretically, of the 
Manufacture and Distribution of Gas, according to the 
most recent improved modes. 

Salary £150 per annum, with house and garden. 

Applicants to enclose recent testimonials, stating age 
and whether married or single, and to be addressed to 
J. 8. Riggs, Esq., Chairman, Gas-Works, Armagh, on or 
before the 10th of February next. 

Successful Candidate to enter on duties lst of April 
next. 

J. G. Deacon, Secretary. 
Board Room, Armagh Gas- Works, 
Jan. 8, 1888. 


. GOR SALE, Cast-Iron Gasholder Tank, 
61 ft. by 18ft., in good condition, suitable for a 
Tar or Liquor Tank. 
For further particulars, apply to 8S. W. Durkin, 
Manager, Gas-Works, SeuTHAMPTON. 


OR SALE, a Single- Lift ‘Gasholder, 


16 ft. diameter, 10 ft. 6 in. deep, Counter-balance, 
Weights, and Columns, all in good condition, to be sold 
a bargain. 

_Apply to J. R. WELLINGTON, Norwicu. 


XIDE of IRON for Ges Purification of 


a thoroughly approved and proved quality. 
delivered in first-class condition and ready for imme- 
diate use to any Gas- Works in the United Kingdom and 
Continent. 

New and second-hand Gas Plant, Bars, Plates, Angles, 
Sheets, and every description of Manufactured Iron and 
general Gas-Works requisites. 

Purchaser of Spent Oxide. 

Address SAMUEL Haywarp, 
Lonpon, E.C. 





794, Gracechurch Street, 
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HE Gas Company of Oporto (Portugal) 

is prepared to receive TENDERS for 12,000 tons 

of GAS COALS. The following are the names to be 

quoted—viz., New Pelton, Pelaw, Deans’ Primrose, 
Holmside, North Pelton, Hebburn Main. 

The tenders are to be sent to the Gas Office, addressed 
to the Director at Oporto, not later than the end of 
this present month. i 

The tenders are to state price f.o.b. a 

The Gas Company shall determine in what quantities 
the Coals shall be shipped, commencing from next 
March to the end of December next. 

The Gas Company do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

Francisco Pinto DE MiranpA, the Director. 

Porto, Jan. 5, 1883. 


BOROUGH OF HALIFAX. 
T HE Gas-Works Committee of the 
Halifax Corporation are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the supply of the whole of the CAST- 
IRON PIPES and SPECIALS required during the 
year 1883. 

Specifications may be seen, and forms of tender ob- 
tained, on application to Mr. William Carr, Engineer, 
Gas-Works, Halifax. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Pipes,” must be sent 
to me on or before the 18th of January. 

By order, 
KEIGHLEY WaLton, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Halifax, Jan. 5, 1883. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS, 


HE Directors of the Douglas Gaslight 

Company are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the purchase of the surplus TAR and AMMONIACAL 
LIQUOR produced at their Works, for One year, from 
the Ist of January, 1883. . 

Payments to be made in cash, monthly. 

The Contractor will be required to sign an agreement 
and give security for the faithful performance of the 
contract. 

Further particulars can be obtained on application to 
the Secretary, at the Company’s Offices, to whom 
sealed tenders are to be sent. 


The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 


By order, 
JOHN QuInNRY, Secretary. 
Gaslight Offices, Douglas, Isle of Man, 
Dec. 28, 1882. 


highest or any tender. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, GAS LIGHTING, AND 
GENERAL ENGINEERING EXHIBITION. 


A Exhibition of Electric Lighting and 
Gas Lighting Apparatus, and General Engineering 
Appliances, will be HELD in the ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
MANCHESTER, in February next. The hall is 
admirably adapted for the purpose, and is within a 
short distance of the Royal Exchange and the principal 
railway stations. 

Intending exhibitors should make immediate appli- 
cation for plans and particulars to Mr. E. J. CowLine 
Wetcu, C.E., Palace Chambers, St. Stephen’s, West- 
minster, Lonpon; or to Mr. W. OacpeEn, Secretary, St. 
James’s Hall, MANCHESTER. 


" NEWPORT (MON.) GAS COMPANY. 
TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 
HE Directors of the Newport (Mon.) 


Gas Company are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the purchase of the surplus TAR produced at their 
Works (about 300 tons per annum) for One or Three 
years from the Ist of January, 1883. 

Tenders to be sent, endorsed “ Tender for Tar,” ad- 
dressed to the Chairman, not later than the 17th of 
January, 1883, 








By order, 
Epwarkp F.. MarrFieet, Secretary. 
Gas Company’s Offices, Newport, Mon., 
Jan. 5, 1883. 


TENDER FOR GAS TAR. 
[HE Gas Committee of Limerick is pre- 
pared to receive TENDERS for the Surplus TAR 
of 1883. The quantity to be disposed of will be from 
50,000 to 60,000 gallons. 
The Tur will be delivered free at Quay or Railway 
Siding in Limerick. 


The Contractor must bind himself to remove about 
30,000 gallons in May, 1883, and from 290,000 to 30,000 


| gallons in November, 1888; or, should he prefer, it will 
| be delivered every month unless prevented by frost. If 


the Tar be not removed at the time specified, a charge 
of £1 per week will be made for storeage. 
Payment, net cash on delivery of each lot. 
| Tenders, under seal, to be sent in on or before Feb. 5, 
1883, addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
34, William Street, Limericx. 
Jan. 13, 1883. 





STOKERS’ 


GLOVES. 





GEO. BOULTON & SON, 


WHOLESALE GLOVE MANUFACTURERS, 
75, GOSWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C., 


Will be pleased to send Sample Patterns and Prices to the Managers and Engineers of Gas 
Companies, similar to those which have been supplied by them to most of the London Gas 


Companies for Twenty-five years past. 








NOTICE or REMOVAL. JOHN SPENGER 


TUBES 


Formerly of WEST BROMWICH, 


NOW OF THE 


GLOBE TUBE WORKS, 


All kinds of WROUGHT-IRON TUBES and FITTINGS, “** WHI7EH0USE & co. Zim. 


See STAND 162, 


ESTABLISHED 1847.) 


CRYSTAL PALACE GAS & ELECTRIC ExHiBiTioN. WEDNESBURY. 


The Contractor to pfovide all | 
| tanks or casks, and to pay all harbour or dock dues. 


ATHLONE TOWN COMMISSIONERS. 
TO GAS ENGINEERS. _ 
HE Athlone Town Commissioners 
invite TENDERS for the Construction and Eree- 
tion of a SINGLE-LIFT GASHOLDER, 85 ft. diameter, 
and 14 ft. 8 in. deep, at their Gas-Works, Athlone. 

Plan, specification, and full particulars can be obtained 
on a payment of 10s. 6d. at the Manager's Office, Gas- 
Works, Athlone. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman, Town 
Commissioners, Town Hall, Athlone, and endorsed 
“ Tender for Gasholder,” must be delivered here before 
Twelve o’clock noon, on Monday, the 5th of March next. 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender, 

By order, 
Wa. Kexty, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Athlone, Jan. 12, 1883. 


' LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 
SECOND ISSUE, 1881-82. 
Now ready, price 15s., in limp cloth, 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE ACCOUNTS 


METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES: 


New River, 
Sovurmwark & VavuxHALL, 
West MrIppLesex. 


East Lonpoy, 

GRAND JUNCTION, 

KENT, 

Showing the 
CAPITAL, INCOME, EXPENDITURE, 
PROFITS, anp DIVIDENDS rer 1000 GALLONS or 
WATER SUPPLIED. 

( Dee. $1, 1881. 


a a | eee 


FOR 
’ Together with the 
| Quantity of Water Supplied, the Estimated Daily 
| Quantity Supplied for Domestic and other Purposes, 
the Quantity Supplied per Head of 
Population, &c., &c. 
COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 


ALFRED LASS, 


Fellow of the Institute of Chartered Accountants. 


LonpDon: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bout Court, Freer Srreer, E.C. 


Now Ready—Complete in Three Volumes. 
| KING'S 
‘TREATISE on the SCIENCE and PRACTICE 
MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION 


COAL GAS. 
Edited by THOS. NEWBIGGING, C.E., M. Inst. C.E. 


AND 
W. T. FEWTRELL F.C.S8. 


With Volume III.—published on Feb. 16, 1882—this 
| work was completed. It may be had either bound 
aniformly with Vols. I. and II. (morocco, cloth sides, 
| pilt edged), price 28s.; or in sheets complete—to enable 
| those who purchased the first two volumes in parts to 
have the binding of this Volume to match—price 22s, 


| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
} 


| LonpDon: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bout Court, Freer Street, E.C, 
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These Valves are proved to 30 Ibs. on the square inch before leaving the Works, and are 


IMPROVED GAS-VALVES. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We beg to call 
attention to our 


Reduced Price List. 




















(COPYRIGHT.) 


kept on stock. 


B. DONKIN & CO. 
SOUTHWARK PARK ROAD, BERMONDSEY, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1803. 
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WADDELL & MAIN, 


GAS-STOVE MANUFACTURERS, 
GLAS GQnow . 


MANCHESTER SMOKE ABATEMENT EXHIBITION. 


Another “ First Award.” 
We have received official intimation that our Stoves have obtained Highest Award—“ Silver Medal ”— 
at above Exhibition, where all the latest improvements were exhibited. 


GLASGOW GAS APPARATUS EXHIBITION. 
We obtained at above Exhibition “HIGHEST AWARD” MEDAL and TWO CERTIFICATES, 


OUR NAME BEING AT HEAD OF “LIST OF AWARDS.” 
Extract from Jurors’ Report upon Gas Cookers. 





Pounds Total Order of Order of Percentage of Gas lost, Degrees Increase es 
of Time Time Cooking Merit, as in Column A, but in Oven per 
Meat. taken. finished, Column H, 7 Hours’ Cooking. Minute. 
1A WADDELL & MAIN 6 .1h20im.. 1 gor Me 10'1 - 270 
Sy Se |e 4 ee 12 . - . 6 ‘ 5 ; 11°2 . 20°50 


lo J. WRIGHT & CO... . 6 - 1 804 , 8 ; 21:0 , 11°66 


6 , 
TWO MEDALS, INTERNATIONAL SMOKE ABATEMENT EXHIBITION, LONDON. 
NORTH BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


IMPORTANT TEST WITH GAS COOKING-STOVES. 
Extract FRoM LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE ABOVE AssociaTIon By Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., F.1.C., Lecrurer on 
CuemistTRY, Eprivsurecn University, aND ConsvLTING ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, EDINBURGH. 
“The best Cooking-Stove is one which an ordinary domestic can least fail to keep in order, and where the gas-jets are least 
likely to go wrong and lead to the imperfect combustion of the gas. A good Gas Cooking-Stove should be easily heated, easily regulated, 








and easily worked. Ali of these conditions were practically obtained in the three Stoves under special trial; but I am bound to say } 


that they are more thoroughly obtained in WADDELL & MAIN’S Stoves than in the others.” 


‘THe WHOLESOMENEsS of THE Meat CooxkeED in the Gas-Stoves must be regarded as BEYOND DOUBT.”’ 
See Report of above Lecture, in Pamphlet Form, which we will be glad to forward free to any address, on application. 


2 | STRODE « CO., 
» 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
. \4 
ye ) ie 








— 





; IMPROVED VENTILATING SUN-BURNER, 


¥ M we ; WITH SELF-ACTING VALVE FOR PREVENTING DOWN-DRAUGHT. 
ANN 
“a 


SA — 5 
Ww, fe ‘att ' S a AN 


N 7 Packed complete in Box, 18 in. by 20in. by 20in. Price for 13 in. to 4 in. inclusive, £16. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


M‘KENZIE’S PATENT PORTABLE 


PIPE-SCREWING MACHINE 


With which a man can cut a Screw on a 4-inch Wrought-Iron Pipe as quickly as it can be 
done by a Lathe with Steam Power. 











May be seen in operation at the WORKS: 


48, OSNABURGH STREET, REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W. 
WEAR OF RETORTS AND OVENS PROLONGED, AND LOSS OF GAS PREVENTED, with other Advantages, by the Use of 


“PLUTONIC” CEMENT. 


Third Edition of Pamphlet, with Prices, References, &c., from the Sole Manufacturer, 


WILLIAM RICHARDSON, Gas Engineer, CHARLES HENRY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


GRICULTURAL VALUEQFREFUSE/ RR. DEMPSTER & SONS, 


se of Gas Lime in Agriculture.” By Dr. A. VorLcxnn, 
Profebsor of Chemistry to the Royal Agricultural So- 











ciety. Printed for Gas Companies to distribute among 
Farmers and others. Price 10s. per 100. Specimen copy, G A S 
by post, 1 —_— 





WALTER * 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, Lonpon,E.C. ERS 
“Special ” 7 GINE Residuals 





L E king UP 
SILIGA BRICKS, GpEMiOP, rion reins 
for INTENSE HEAT. q Erect OV sig most SO 
manufactur? 97 ai gas uP” PATENT— 
Edw. Brooke & Sons, from SULPHATE PLANTS. 





OUGHTIBRIDGE, NEAR SHEFFIELD. ELLAND, vorxsuire. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
AS TO PAYMENT OF SUBSCRIPTIONS IN ADVANCE. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS at} the advance rate (21s. per annum) are 
now due, and must be paid during the present month to entitle 
Subscribers to the advantage over the credit price of 25s. a 
year. 

Post-Office orders should be made payable at the Chief Office, St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand ; Cheques crossed ‘‘ Union Bank of London’’—both 
drawn to the order of Water Krve, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


P. B.—Your scrubbers evidently want a thorough clean out ; the filling 
having become fouled. 

¥.J.C.—The most convenient way of preceeding for a small company is 
by Provisional Order, under the Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 
1870. The Parliamentary Agent engaged will advise you as to the 
matters you mention. 

G. H. S.— Report received, with thanks. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is 
intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address of 
a? not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 

aith, 


THE JOURNAL OF GAS LIGHTING, 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 23, 1883. 


THE POSITION OF ENGLISH GAS COMPANIES. 
Iy the last number of the Journat we devoted some space to 
4 commentary on the Board of Trade return relating to the 
authorized English gas undertakings belonging to Local 
Authorities. We shall now treat in a similar manner the 





returns relating to Gas Companies, issued at the same time. 
These statistics are rendered even more valuable by the fact 
that a previous return, made up to the close of 1880, was 
published last year; and we have thereby a means of ascer- 
taining not only the position of English Gas Companies at 
the end of 1881, but also of learning what progress the same 
organizations made between the years named. The two 
returns are not identical in form, the latter including two 
more heads than. the former, while the headings themselves 
are much more clearly expressed. The new statistics should 
therefore be even more valuable and reliable than the former 
list, although a little improvement might still be suggested, 
whereby the position of the proprietors in sliding scale Com- 
panies could be more clearly defined. We refer to the 
transfers of shares and stock since the advent of variable 
dividends. It will be observed that whereas the 1880 return 
merely stated the amount of capital sold under auction 
clauses, the last return also shows the amount subject to 
these conditions in addition to the sum actually taken up. 
But the sliding scale leavens the whole capital of a Company, 
and does not merely apply to the new stock publicly sold. 
Every private transfer registered in the Company's books 
under the new regulations signalizes the advent of a fresh 
proprietor, who is as much interested in the variations of 
price and dividend as any new purchaser. Consequently the 
record of the public sales is only a very incomplete guide to 
the extent of the operation of the sliding scale. In at least 
one well-known example, the auction clauses are not in force, 
while the dividends have risen 2 per cent. In this instance 
nothing short of an abstract from the transfer record would 
suffice to show the extent to which this rise has attracted 
new proprietors. 

Proceeding to analyze the last return in as nearly as 
possible the same order, for the sake of comparison, as was 
observed in the case of the public gas undertakings, we find 
the number of entries is 328, representing the sum of 
£44,151,701 authorized share and loan capital, of which 
£30,586,622 has been paid up or borrowed. In some 
instances Gas and Water Companies’ undivided capital is 
included in this total; but the amount of error from this 
source would not greatly affect the enormous total. 
Adding to the above sums the figures representing the 
authorized and actual loans taken up by local authorities for 
gas purposes, we have the grand totals of £60,577,736 autho- 
rized, and £44,626,205 actually sunk in the business of gas 
supply throughout England and Wales only. In the privately- 
owned gas-works, 44 million tons of coal were carbonized 
during 1881, yielding more than 45,036,680,000 cubic feet of 
gas, of which 41,263,253,000 cubic feet were sold to 946,997 
consumers and 198,236 public lamps. These figures are not 
quite inclusive, in consequence of imperfect returns by some 
minor Companies. Adding these, however, to the similarly 
defective totals representing the business of Local Authori- 
ties, it will be within the facts to state that in the whole 
authorized gas supply of the Kingdom in the year before last 
6,865,836 tons of coal were consumed, from which more than 
68,345,800,000 cubic feet of gas were made, 57,876,326,000 
cubic feet of which were sold. The number of gas con- 
sumers was 1,581,654, and there were 296,379 public lamps. 
Although huge numbers generally fail to convey to ordinary 
intelligence a due sense of their value, it is impossible to 
regard these imposing statistics without being impressed with 
a sense of the greatness of the national industry to which 
they relate. 

Of course The Gaslight and Coke Company loom large 
in this return, representing, as is carefully set forth, no less 
than eight Companies originally possessing names of their 
own. The different classes of stocks and loans in this com- 
plicated organization, with the maximum and actual divi- 
dends and rates of interest paid on all, are clearly stated. 
The capital obligations of this gigantic undertaking amount 
to about one-fourth of the total for all England and Wales. 
Next in order in this respect comes the South Metropolitan 
Company; and then follows the Liverpool United Gaslight 
Company, although the London Gaslight Company and the 
Commercial Company are not far behind. The Brentford 
Company occupy the abnormal position of having £1,180,000 
authorized capital, of which less than half—£430,000—was 
paid up at the date of the return. The Flint Gas and Water 
Company are at about the bottom of the list in regard to 
bulk; the authorized capital of this concern being only 
£3400, which is protected by a Provisional Order. From 
several similar examples it appears to be considered that a 
capital of £3000 is quite worth protecting at the cost at least 
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of a Provisional Order. In the matter of price Sheffield is 
still at the head of all the Companies, with 18-candle gas 
selling at from 2s. to 2s. 4d. per thousand cubic feet, accord- 
ing to the quantity consumed. Newcastle and Gateshead are 
supplied with 154-candle gas at 2s. 0-3d. net per thousand 
cubic feet ; while Plymouth is supplied with 14-candle gas at 
2s. per thousand cubic feet. The highest price charged for 
gas in the Kingdom is by some small Companies having less 
than 100 consumers, when the rates are in one or two 
instances 7s. 6d. per thousand cubic feet. We observe that 
the Blaenavon, Chapel-en-le-Frith, and Gray’s Thurrock 
Companies are unpleasantly conspicuous for failure to comply 
with the Order of the House. 

In conclusion, reverting to the total sum representing the 
capital obligations of the Companies, incomplete as this is 
in minor respects, it appears that the capital expenditure 
amounts on the average to nearly £6 16s. per ton of coal 
carbonized, including the floating capital employed in the 
business. In comparing this with the data supplied by the 
other return, and given last week, it must be remembered 
that the Companies have not been allowed to reduce their 
capital charges in any way. On the whole, therefore, and 
considering that many of the undertakings included in this 
return are so old that they may justly be said to have 
experienced in their own history the vicissitudes inherent in 
every new industrial departure, the gas consumers of the 
Kingdom are not heavily charged for the capital employed 
on their behalf. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


Tere is a rich crop of electric lighting news this week, and 
it is almost a pity that the necessarily limited space which 
we are able to devote to these matters will only permit of the 
most cursory mention of the more striking items. To begin 
with, the report and accounts of the Anglo-American Brush 
Corporation—the English parent of all the Brush Companies 
—have been published. Our caustic contemporary Money 
has ravaged these interesting communications in a spirit 
which may be understood from the simple mention of the 
fact that the startling phrase, ‘‘ Founded on Ruin,” is the 
heading of its commentary. It appears that the Corporation 
has suffered a sudden check in its ordinary business of 
manufacturing and selling machinery; the value of its 
unsold stock and plant being about £80,000. From this or 
other causes it seems that the Directors have found it needful 
to make a call amounting to £80,997. It is pointed out by our 
contemporary that while at the close of the year there had been 
received the sum of £24,522 on account of this call, the cash 
at the banker’s was at the same time only £20,588 ; hence 
the conclusion is drawn that but for this timely call the con- 
cern would have been in debt for cash to the extent of £3934. 
On the contract for lighting the portion of the City thorough- 
fares allotted to them the Brush Corporation are debited with 
a loss of £1596, exclusive of establishment charges. These 
latter are enormous ; the salaries and miscellaneous expenses 
being £21,520, while the Directors’ fees amount to £25,897. 
For this outlay on management and staff there is shown a 
nominal net trading profit of £12,590, which is partly depen- 
dent on the realization of the stock. The disastrous Lane- 
Fox patents, or some of them, are to be resold to this inge- 
nious personage; and it may be imagined that the Directors 
sincerely wish they had never touched them, for thereby an 
opening has been made for litigation of which no man can 
see the end. The general balance-sheet contains an entry of 
£132,950, being the assumed value, as an asset, of shares 
held by the Corporation in part payment for concessions. 
This asset Money cheerfully appraises at something less than 
‘‘a threepenny-bit” incash. Altogether, therefore, although 
it is acknowledged that the concern is not on its last legs yet, 
for there is a balance of calls unpaid, and others may be made, 
the Corporation are decidedly under a cloud. The Directors 
pride themselves on the ‘extraordinary prosperity” of the 
early part of the year; but our contemporary sternly rebukes 
them for taking credit for a brief good fortune that was 
founded on the ruin of Sub-Companies. The latter have 
seen the beginning of their end; and Money evidently thinks 
the parent organization will speedily follow them. 

Not long ago the readers of The Times were informed, by 
the American correspondent of that journal, that Mr. Edison 
had addressed himself with perfect success to the problem 
of competing, with his incandescent system of lighting, 
against gas at ordinary English prices. We promptly 
discredited this statement, and felt at the time that it 
would not have been difficult to expose the real condition 





of the Edison experiment upon the Holborn Viaduct. All 
evidence upon this point is, however, met at once with 
the objection that this installation is purely experimental, 
and therefore does not prove that establishments similarly 
constituted on a large scale will share its defects. At the 
same time its successes, such as they are, are not similarly 
limited ; but the assumption is made, with great confidence, 
that all defects will disappear and all perfections be multi- 
plied in large establishments. We are not likely to see one 
of the latter class of undertakings in England for some con- 
siderable time; but from New York, where something of the 
kind has been attempted, there comes a statement to the 
effect that Mr. Edison has not quite succeeded in competing 
with gas even at 9s. per thousand cubic feet. At a certain 
‘‘down-town” printing establishment, seven Edison lamps 
were set up in place of five gas-burners. Owing, however, 
to persistent defects of the carbons, it has been necessary 
to light one and sometimes two gas-burners in addition to 
the electric lamps. Even under these circumstances the 
Edison Company’s statement of account for light supplied 
from Oct. 10 to Nov. 18 shows that the total amount of light 
furnished was equal to 18,246 standard candles, for which, 
at the Company’s price of 1 dol. per thousand candles, the 
charge would be 13°25 dols. This represents the work of 
one lamp during 1020 hours; whereas the charge for gas at 
the same time in other parts of the building was after the rate 
of 10°35 dols. for 1035 hours, or about 35 per cent. in favour 
of gas. In addition to this must be reckoned the cost of the 
gas-burner or burners used in aid of the incandescent lamps, 
which, though defective, are of course charged for as perfect. 
Under such conditions the ‘‘ down-town”’ printing office would 
be paying the Edison Company for the equivalent of gaslight 
at 18s. per thousand cubic feet. 

Interest has been created by a letter from Mr. Coope in 
The Times, describing the process through which he was led 
to adopt incandescent electric lighting for his mansion near 
Colchester. It appears that he first obtained an estimate 
for a private gas-works, which would have cost altogether 
£1333. The electric lighting installation has cost £1470, 
showing a slight excess over the estimate for gas. The 
result of the experiment, so far as lighting is concerned, is 
described as satisfactory. Up to this point Mr. Coope stands 
upon the firm ground of facts; but he proceeds to give an 
account of the annual working expenses, to which the fatal 
word estimate is prefixed. We all know what estimates of 
electric lighting are, and how unaccountably they fall short 
of the reality. It would, therefore, have been better if Mr. 
Coope had waited until he had enjoyed his experiment for at 
least a year, and had then given us the actual cost, with 
any observations that riper experience might have suggested. 
As to the latter aspect of the question, another Times corre- 
spondent addresses an awkward question to Mr. Coope, as to 
whether he can, by the new system, have any light at all 
except at fixed times, and if the whole or a large portion of 
the machinery must not be set to work for a single light. 
Mr. Coope’s reply to these searching inquiries, which, indeed, 
go to the heart of the matter, is more apologetic than re- 
assuring. And he is badly supported by Mr. Sellon, who 
seizes the opportunity for advertising the secondary batteries 
in which he is known to be interested. In fact, Mr. Sellon 
damages Mr. Coope more than the openly sceptical corre- 
spondent already mentioned. Mr. Coope thinks he will get 
his 200 lamps alight for 1150 hours for an annual charge of 
£232 15s. 1d. We hope he will write again a year hence, 
and say (with equal regard to the pence) how near this 
estimate is to the truth. 

Some time ago Mr. Lane-Fox delivered a lecture, at the 
Royal United Service Institution, on ‘‘ The Future of Electric 
‘« Lighting,” which has since been published. The lecturer 
has a vivid imagination, to which he gave full scope on this 
occasion, emitting prophecies which even Engineering shrinks. 
from endorsing. Among his liberal promises was one to the 
effect that ‘‘ we [i.e., the electricians] could retail energy at 
‘“‘ one farthing per hour per horse power; that is, we could 
‘‘ actually produce the power and sell it at a profit at that 
‘“‘ price.” And as he also said that 1-horse power would give 
a light equal to 150 candles, it is superfluous to add that he 
demolished gas lighting there and then, and without hope of 
recovery. Unfortunately, Mr. Lane-Fox was only able to 
prophesy in one kind. He did not foresee what has actually 
come to pass, while the rest has not—that all the Brush Com- 
panies who took up his own valuable patents would soon get 
rid of them in the greatest hurry, and at any or no price. 
Last week an extraordinary general meeting of the Yorkshire 
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Brush Company was held for the purpose of considering an 
offer for the repurchase of the Lane-F'ox licence for £385,000 
inthe Company's own shares. The entire arrangement 1s & SOIry 
farce, for the supposed purchaser is the Electrical Works 
Company, now in voluntary liquidation. The Directors con- 
fessed that they had not been able to obtain any offer for the 
licence in question embodying a cash payment. The Ham- 
mond Company are, of course, mixed up in the transaction 
in some mysterious way. After desperately trying to geta 
little cash for the licence from the representative of the 
nominal purchaser, the unfortunate Yorkshire Brush pro- 
prietors were fain to “tip out” their property for the con- 
sideration already stated. These are some of the phases of 
that “future of electricity’’ which Mr. Lane-Fox did not 


anticipate. 


MORE CAPITAL FOR THE BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION 
GAS UNDERTAKING. 

Aw interesting inquiry has been held at Birmingham, by 
a Local Government Board Inspector, with reference to an 
application by the Corporation to borrow another quarter of 
a million of money for gas purposes. It transpired that the 
existing capital resources of the Gas Department have been 
reduced to about £38,000. Within the next three years the 
expenditure required for new plant, offices, and general 
extensions is estimated at more than £217,000, after which 
there is to be about £75,000 spent between 1886 and 1889, 
which makes the total anticipated outlay of more than 
£292,000 up to 1890. In support of the application, the 
Town Clerk (Mr. E. O. Smith) submitted a resolution passed 
by the Council in 1880, authorizing the borrowing of £250,000, 
and which resolution had remained unacted upon until 
the present time. In explanation of how the department 
has managed during the interim, the Inspector was informed 
that the extensions for which the money was required 
at the time when the outlay was sanctioned by the Council 
had been delayed in consequence of the sale of parts of the 
undertaking. It was also stated that the capital payments 
by the Local Authorities of West Bromwich, Smethwick, 
Oldbury, and Tipton had kept the department going. All 
this process of partial dismemberment, with the accompany- 
ing cash payments, has now terminated; and the main 
undertaking is in the same position as in 1880, when the 
great scheme of extension was definitely agreed upon. There 
can be no question as to the necessity for the enlargement 
of the Windsor Street works; and money was never laid 
out in a gas-works to better advantage than by Mr. Hunt 
for his new retort-house, gasholders, and other plant. But 
the Inspector was not satisfied that the present proposal 
could be entertained by the Local Government Board 
upon a resolution of the Town Council dated three 
years back; and he advised that this matter should be 
made the subject of a fresh resolution. It is perhaps 
better to exercise too much caution than not enough, when 
the outlay of such considerable sums of money is involved ; 
and the Inspector cannot be blamed for desiring that this 
particular application should receive all possible local support. 
The subject will now be debated afresh in the Council, and 
it may be expected that two points in connection with it will 
receive the greatest share of attention. The first is the 
proposal to spend no less than £75,000 in the erection of new 
offices, to form part of the municipal buildings; and the 
other is the general question of the disposal of the gas 
profits. The discussion of the latter question at this time 
is justified on the principle that grievances may always be 
raised on motions for supply. With regard to the offices 
there is also fair ground for objection to the tendency shown 
by the Corporation to lavish outlay upon their municipal 
buildings. We should rejoice to see the Gas Committee and 
Mr. Edwin Smith, their Secretary, properly housed; but 
must it cost £75,000 ? 


MALICIOUS DESTRUCTION OF A GASHOLDER AT GLASGOW. 


A visaster of unprecedented character occurred on Saturday 
night at the Tradeston station of the Glasgow Corporation 
gas undertaking, when a gasholder was maliciously wrecked. 
All that is at present known of the circumstances is narrated 
in another column; and the only satisfactory aspect of the 
necessarily fragmentary story there told is the comparative 
insignificance of the consequential damage. So far as may 
be learnt, the holder in question—which stands apart from 
the works, and is 160 feet in diameter and 60 feet high, in 
two lifts—was in work at about ten o'clock, supplying a large 
district of South Glasgow. Shortly after this hour the 





supposition is that a charge of dynamite or gunpowder was 
exploded against the side of the holder, with the effect 
of blowing a large hole in the side sheets and several 
more in the crown, from which the escaping gas burnt 
freely until the holder grounded. Until the tank is 
emptied, or the holder lifted, it is of course impossible 
to say what evidence as to the cause of the explosion 
may be afforded by the appearance of the plates. The shock 
was very severe, and many small cottages adjoining the yard 
suffered from concussion and fire. At present one cannot 
entertain any opinion different from that expressed by com- 
petent authorities on the spot, to the effect that nothing 
else than a malicious attempt at blasting the holder could 
have caused the disaster. Fenianism is furthermore supposed 
to be at the bottom of it. Some time since many gas-works 
in different parts of the Kingdom were specially guarded; 
but if this tedious and disheartening duty has ever been 
undertaken at Glasgow, it has apparently been prematurely, 
though excusably, suspended. Although the actual loss and 
inconvenience to the Gas Department will be great, it is 
matter for congratulation that the widespread destruction, 
which may have been intended by the miscreants who blew 
up the holder, has not been brought about. Indeed, only 
gross ignorance can have contemplated the possibility of 
a gasholder, however large, exploding in the manner of a 
powder magazine. We cannot suppose that the demolition 
of the holder itself was the main purpose of the destroyers ; 
and it may perhaps prevent future waste of dynamite in 
similar attempts, when it is known that—apart from the 
temporary result of plunging a district in darkness—the out- 
side damage on this occasion was not more than might have 
been done directly by the same quantity of explosive more 
cunningly employed. 


THE IMPURITY OF PARIS GAS. 


Tue irrepressible ‘‘ question du gaz” has cropped up in the 
Paris Municipal Council in many shapes, one among them 
being the comparatively new aspect of sulphur impurity. A 
Councillor demanded, as though he were asking for the 
simplest and easiest concession, that the Paris Company's 
gas should no longer be tested merely for sulphuretted 
hydrogen, but also for sulphur in other forms, as in London. 
In reply to this request, the Director of Public Works seems 
to have snubbed the rash Councillor ; but in attempting to 
demolish the querist he went too far, and committed two 
sad blunders for which he has been duly called to account 
in the columns of the Revue Industrielle. The official gentle- 
man is reported to have declared that the more gas is 
purified from sulphur the more dangerous it becomes; and 
also that to enforce an equivalent for the sulphur clauses in 
Paris would raise the price of gas above the existing rate. The 
Revue very sensibly observes, with reference to the main pro- 
posal, that there does not appear to be much reason for it ; 
and with this view of the circumstances many English gas 
managers will perhaps be disposed to agree. The idea that 
removing sulphur from gas renders it more dangerous—by 
which we may suppose the Director of Works means explo- 
sive—is, of course, laughed at; and it is also shrewdly 
remarked that if sulphur purification cost so much money it 
would not be carried so far as it isin England. The Revue 
says further that the Paris Gas Company does not ignore 
what goes on in London in the matter of gas purification ; 
‘* but does not wish to complicate its manufacture unneces- 
“sarily.” This is an excellent sentiment ; but in England 
means have been found for overcoming the reluctance of 
Gas Companies to complicate their processes of working. 
Whether it is owing to over-regulation, too much science, or 
unfavourable conditions, the fact remains that Paris gas is 
not only more than double the price of gas in London, but is 
very inferior in illuminating power and also in purity. 








Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


‘‘Nervous people should not go to hear Dr. Frankland.” 
Such is the statement made by the London correspondent 
of a journal circulating in the West of England. The nerves 
of this particular scribe certainly seem to have been con- 
siderably shaken, so that his communication is not so clear 
on all points as could be wished. He states that Dr. Frank- 
land, a few nights ago, “‘ lectured on water at the Institute of 
‘Civil Engineers.” We are not aware of the fact, and 
there are reasons why we ought to know. It is true that, 
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on Tuesday last, as will be seen from the abstract given in 
another column, Mr. William Anderson, of the firm of 
Messrs. Easton and Anderson, read a paper at the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers on ‘‘ The Antwerp Water-Works,” 
and a discussion followed, in which probably Dr. Frank- 
land took part. If the authorities of the Institution 
would drop their ancient prejudices, and throw their 
meetings open to the Press, we should be able to speak 
a little more explicitly in regard to this matter. The 
readers of the newspaper in question would, moreover, be 
spared an unnecessary fright, such as may very well be 
created by the extraordinary version which is given them 
with respect to Dr. Frankland’s “lecture.” We feel sure 
that not even Dr. Frankland said or did the outrageous 
things which are put down to his credit by the excited 
journalist. The learned Doctor is said to have shown some 
specimens of the London Water Supply, and to have made a 
‘* revelation ’’ of its character which was nothing less than 
‘‘horrible.” ‘‘ The organisms were frightful to behold.” Not 
only so, but there was no such thing as getting rid of the 
creatures. ‘‘ Water filtered four times still contained them ;” 
and ‘‘ water boiled was still inhabited by the product of 
‘‘ unscalded germs.” These “ germs” must have been em- 
bryonic salamanders. The ‘‘ conclusion” to be drawn from 
these phenomena is said to be ‘‘appalling to the imagination.” 
Doubtless the imagination has much to do with the entire 
story. It is rather odd that Mr. Anderson’s paper pointed 
out the efficacy of spongy iron in effecting “ the complete 
‘¢ destruction of bacteria and their germs.” Dr. Frankland 
himself was cited by Mr. Anderson as having reported *‘ very 
‘* favourably” of the qualities of spongy iron for this purpose, 
as exemplified at the Antwerp Water-Works. The germs, 
although capable of standing any amount of hot water, find 
‘‘spongy iron” too much for their sensibilities. Possibly 
the germs have been a little overrated. 

Dr. Bernays, in his quarterly report as Analyst to the 
parish of Camberwell, calculates that if the milk consumed 
in London is adulterated with water to the extent of 10 per 
cent. on the average, the inhabitants of the Metropolis are 
paying £400,000 a year for water supplied as milk. This 
amount is nearly half the net profit of the whole of the 
London Water Companies. The sum which it is thus feared 
is extracted unjustly from the pockets of the public, is desig- 
nated ‘‘an unrecognized water-rate.’”’ Here is, therefore, a 
fine field for the Vestries. If they can only manage to pre- 
vent the adulteration of milk, they will be reducing the com- 
bined milk-and-water rates by a very substantial amount; the 
economy being far in excess of anything yet promised in 
regard to the water supply pure and simple. Another aspect 
of the case consists in the fact that the water which goes 
into the milk is often drawn from a surface well. Hence 
a dangerous species of pollution is occasionally intro- 
duced, and sickness and death sometimes ensue. While 
there is much learned discussion over the sanitary qualities 
of the London Water Supply, people are being literally 
poisoned by polluted milk; the pollution being derived from 
sources which if known would be inevitably condemned. To 
this day people strain at the gnat and swallow the camel. 
Paterfamilias filters the water, but is content to take the 
milk as it comes. 

The present conduct of the Rochdale Town Council 
affords an example of a responsible public authority doing 
that which would be considered intolerable if perpetrated 
by a Water Company. The Rochdale Corporation have 
resolved that, from and after Lady-day next, the charge for 
the supply of water for domestic use shall be raised from 74 
per cent. to 10 per cent. on the rack-rental, in the case of 
all property the annual rack-rent or value of which shall be 
£6 and under. Power to make this increase is given by a 
Provisional Order obtained as recently as last session, by 
which the Corporation got rid of a restriction imposed on them 
at the instance of Lord Redesdale, who, in 1875, when they 
went to Parliament for power to increase their. charges for 
water, inserted a clause specially exempting from the increase 
such houses as were of £6 a year rack-rental and under. The 
Corporation expect to get £800 a year by the change. Small 
house property fares better in London than in Rochdale with 
regard to water charges, though the Companies are blamed for 
not supplying water universally by meter—a scheme which, if 
it could be carried out, would press more especially on the 
smaller class of houses. At Rochdale there is also a borough 
rate which is drawn upon in aid of the water-works ; and it is 
not likely that the increased charge on the cottage property 
will altogether extinguish the necessity for burdening the 








ratepayers. Water is evidently dear in Rochdale. This 
commodity must, of course, be paid for in one way or another, 
let who will supply it ; but the cottage owners in this instance 
seem to have been taken by surprise. It is understood, how- 
ever, that the advance cannot be helped, and the Corpora- 
tion state that their action in raising the price is “ simply 
‘‘ ministerial ”’— an explanation which we suppose will be 
accepted as satisfactory. 

Six years ago the Local Authorities of Middlesbrough and 
Stockton acquired the works of the Water Company which 
existed in their district. It was then complained that 
the supply was insufficient and the quality bad, and it was 
to remedy these defects that Parliament sanctioned the 
transfer of the works. But the water is still taken from the 
same source, and in a very short time the Water Board will 
reach the limit of their statutory powers in drawing water 
from the Tees. The legal maximum is 60 million gallons 
per week, and the average last year exceeded 58 millions, 
being an increase of 1,103,000 gallons per week as com- 
pared with 1881. The Board have just been debating the 
subject, as they have often done before; but they have not 
determined upon anything. They have plans before them 
for a reservoir, and their sole conclusion at present is to ask 
for further details in the estimate. The case is instructive 
as showing how calmly local authorities can tolerate defects 
under their own management, which excite their warmest 
denunciation when the responsibility rests with somebody 
else. The case is even worse now than it was six years ago, 
so far as concerns the adequacy of the supply. The chances 
are that Middlesbrough and Stockton will be running short 
of water just when the cycle of dry summers which we have 
been long expecting begins to set in. 

The authorities of Kingstown and Blackrock, townships 
contiguous to Dublin, are dissatisfied with the terms upon 
which the Corporation of that city allow them to participate 
in the water supply derived from the Vartry. The Board of 
Commissioners in both of these towns have an opinion that 
they could supply their constituents with water much more 
satisfactorily if they had nothing to do with Dublin. On 
behalf of Kingstown it is urged that the water-rates amount 
to 1s. 04d. per thousand gallons, whereas some highly com- 
petent engineers declare that an independent supply could be 
given for as little as three-farthings per thousand gallons, 
or almost one-seventeenth of the charge levied by the Dublin 
Corporation. In order to avert a parliamentary contest over the 
question, the Kingstown Commissioners have proposed that 
the subject should be referred to the Irish Local Government 
Board.. A discussion on this proposal has lately taken place 
at a special meeting of the Dublin Corporation, and it has 
been resolved that no technical objection shall be raised by 
the Council against any application by the townships for an 
investigation before the Local Government Board under the 
Public Health Act; but the Council reserve to themselves 
all rights of opposition in respect to proposals made by the 
townships before the Inspectors and in Parliament. A reso- 
lution adopted by the Corporation in November last, that 
there should be ‘‘no reduction in the prices charged or the 
‘* rates made heretofore,” was rescinded at the special meeting 
the other day. In the course of the discussion, Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan, M.P., denounced the Local Government Board as 
‘one of the most objectionable institutions with which they 
‘* were saddled by the Government of this country.” . Mr. 
E. D. Gray, M.P., seemed to have almost an equally bad 
opinion of Parliamentary Committees, which he described as 
‘* selected specially from members who know nothing what- 
‘* ever of the subject they have to consider.” 

The proceedings instituted by Sir Henry Hawley in the 
Maidstone County Court, under the Rivers Pollution Preven- 
tion Act, against the Malling Rural Sanitary Authority, have 
taken an unexpected turn, the defendants admitting that the 
effluent passing into the stream from their sewage works was 
perhaps not so good as it ought to be. Neither could they 
contend that the best practicable means were adopted. 
Accordingly, as will be seen from a paragraph in another 
column, they submitted to the order sued for, but asked that 
its operation might be suspended for six months. This was 
conceded, subject to certain conditions as to temporary 
arrangements. The result so far is eminently satisfactory, 
as the case helps to show that sewage processes do not neces- 
sarily fail in a sanitary sense when properly conducted. 
This is the second instance in which proceedings have been 
taken under the Act in the county of Kent. Mr. H. Law, 
C.E., is now advising the Malling Authority as to the best 
method of dealing with the sewage. 
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€ssaps, Commentaries, and Hebietvs. 


THE EXHIBITION OF ELECTRIC AND GAS APPARATUS 
AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 
Firra Notice. 
Dunine the past week the appearance of the Nave at the Crystal 
Palace has somewhat improved. North of the Centre Transept 
' the fixing of six of Brockie’s arc lamps is a wonderful addition to 


| the electrical part of the show. Not only are these lamps among 


the steadiest and quietest of their kind—for this may freely be said 
of them—but they also enable an idea to be formed of the contents 
' of the stalls beneath. Some of these are well worth inspection, 
although very many of them are but distantly connected with 


>» lighting. A great improvement has also been effected in connec- 
tion with Herr Péssenbacher’s model German Renaissance room, 


by hanging a Pilsen-Joel arc lamp behind it, so that the light only 
shines in through the closed window, like a somewhat uncertain 
moon. We cannot but admire this beautiful exhibit, while adher- 


‘4 ing to our opinion that it is egregiously misplaced. The arc lamp 
* used for lighting the room is now brought too near the gas-lamps ; 


and, although it is probably well within the electricians’ domain, it 
has the appearance of an intruder in the Gas Section. Last week 
the old lines of gas-burners at the springing of the roof were turned 


| out over the South Nave, and consequently the new lamps were left 
~~ to do the work of lighting alone. Few would have noticed, how- 


> ever, that the old burners were not alight. The exhibit of the Siemens 
_ Patent Gaslight Company is now in perfect order, and every facility 
"is given, at theirspecial stand in the West Corridor, forjexamining the 
> construction and method of working of these remarkable lamps. It 
~ should be observed, in connection with the lighting of the Nave, that 
_ the commencement of the Gas Section is marked on both sides with 
| two powerful Siemens lamps, and the far southern end of the 

’ Nave, by the generally gloomy screen of the Kings and Queens, 

is also lighted by the same means. Nothing less than 600 candles 

‘is employed, with 800-candle lanterns at the intersections of the 
‘transepts, and one 1000-candle lamp under the clock. It is not 
“necessary to describe these lamps; suffice it to say that they have 
*been perfectly adapted to the Crystal Palace District Company’s 

gas, and nobody, seeing the white glow of the lamps, could say 
offhand whether they were burning common or cannel gas. At 
the stall already mentioned there are several lamps specially 
arranged to show their curious method of working, which appears 
to greatly interest visitors. 

The West Corridor looks a great deal brighter than it did. 

More light has been provided, and much of the machinery lumber 
is removed. Consequently the gas-stoves and other more useful 
' than beautiful gas appliances are not so shunned as they were at 
first. When mentioning Mr. Charles Wilson’s stall last week, we 
omitted to speak of a very simple and ingenious automatic gas 
lighter and extinguisher for street lamps shown here, the invention 
of Mr. Cheyne, of the Briton Ferry Gas-Works. The arrangement 
' is no larger than an ordinary lamp governor, and the action is 
that of a valve attached to a diaphragm, which opens when the 
' night pressure is put on, but does not shut off the gas until 
" a comparatively larger proportion of pressure has been taken 
| off the mains. The load on the diaphragm is variable by means 
of a small weight sliding on an external lever, whereby the action 
» may be adjusted to suit any requirements of local pressure. The 
valve is, of course, perforated to allow of the passage of sufficient 
gas to maintain a pilot light. Mr. Cheyne has had some months’ 
experience of these appliances with about 36 lamps in the outlying 
parts of the Briton Ferry district, and with perfect success. It is 
to be feared that automatic arrangements of this kind have only 
limited application ; but it may at least be said that Mr. Cheyne’s 
is the neatest and cheapest we have yet seen. 

Messrs. Beverley and Wylde’s stoves are shown with some other 
useful articles at the stand of the Smoke Abatement and Sanitary 
Stores, of Holborn and Victoria. Here are also shown sample cooking 
utensils of so-called fireproof porcelain, which deserve mention, 
like the neat enamelled tin vessels shown at several stands, in con- 
nection with the cleanliness of gas-stoves. These things should 
always be made as attractive and natty-looking as possible ; for, 
since cookery has become a fine art, there are many ladies who 
would be induced to make trial of a gas-stove, simply because of 
the elegance of the appointments. This may possibly appear a 
trivial point to those severe persons who would be apt to maintain 
that the prettiness of pots and pans is a small matter so that their 
insides be clean ; yet it is not so insignificant in these days, when 
art, or its shadow, has penetrated even into the scullery. Messrs. 
Browne and Co., of Piccadilly, have a stand of gas-stoves in the 
Corridor, and also a gorgeously appointed pavilion in the Nave. 
There is nothing particularly worth mention at either place; the 
stoves being of the ordinary types, and the lamps chiefly of that 
peculiar style which mixes up stuffed monkeys and birds with the 
lighting arrangements. 

Messrs. Deane and Co. have a conspicuous stand well supplied 
with Mr. Fletcher’s specialities, several of which are in use. What- 
ever engineers may think of this prolific inventor’s weakness in 
putting forth exaggerated claims respecting his productions, it must 
be conceded that he imbues his work with a certain appearance of 
originality, and what may be called style, in default of a better word, 
which is very attractive. The stand is lighted by several of Doty’s 
patent burners—curious-looking Argands with buttons or round 
dises over the flame, which, to say the least, do not add to the 
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beauty of the light. There is a good selection of enamelled tin 
goods at this stand. Messrs. Ewart and Son, of the Euston Road, 
are well-known makers of gas-baths, and they have a show of 
these articles ; among them being a domestic Turkish bath, for gas 
heating, for which great advantages are claimed. Their ordinary 
bath with instantaneous water heater is shown in action, with the 
additional recommendation that the arrangement may be hired 
from The Gaslight and Coke Company. A good stand of gas-fittings 
for a local tradesman is that of Mr. J. Garner, of Forest Hill and 
Upper Norwood, who deserves credit for making such a good appear- 
ance among powerful competitors for notice. Syphon stoves of 
the usual varieties are shown by the Hygienic Heating and Lighting 
Company, of Finsbury Circus ; and a most energetic exhibition of 
Messrs. Burrell’s reversible gas-iron, by an expert laundress, 
attracts much notice. This iron is very well made, and acts to 
perfection, the facility with which the working surface is changed 
being a greatrecommendation. For other than trade uses, however, 
the high price of the article is prohibitory. 

There are in this Corridor several exhibits of special interest 
which may now be mentioned together. Messrs. J. E. and 5. 
Spencer have a well-arranged stand of iron tube goods and fittings, 
enamelled, galvanized, painted, and protected by Barff’s process, 
and varying in size from the smallest tubes in common use up to 
15 inches in diameter. It is really a good show of this class of 
articles, and there are numerous other specialities shown by this 
firm. We noticed a sheet-iron gas-main, about 6 inches in 
diameter, with a screwed joint. This is not a commendable kind 
of joint for tubes of large size, since the labour of screwing and 
tightening the joint must be great, and a hindrance to sound work ; 
while if too powerful lever tongs are used there must be danger of 
stripping the thread. Mr. G. King Harrison shows a stand of 
fire-clay goods very well displayed. Here are specimens of clay, 
as well as of the product in different stages of manufacture. ‘The 
articles shown are well moulded and truly shaped. A group 
of sheet steel pipes of different sizes up to 36 inches in 
diameter is shown by Messrs. Exton and Co., of Chippenham, 
which should be specially adapted, on account of their lightness 
and strength, for various uses in gas-works. One pipe shown is of 
a very much flattened oval shape, and is specially designed for 
carrying gas or water across bridges or in other situations where 
the full diameter of a round pipe is not permissible. Gas-engines 
are shown by two exhibitors; the indispensable ‘‘ Otto” being con- 
spicuous, although Messrs. Crossley’s own stand is not large, and 
contains only two engines. The “‘ Turner” vertical gas-engine is 
also on view in three sizes, but not at present in action. Messrs. 
Foxall and Co., of Newport (Mon.), show several examples of their 
clock-dial dry gas-meter, which registers on one face the work of 
three decimal dials, and is said to give satisfaction in South Wales. 
Of gas regulators there is no lack, and double burners are shown 
by Mr. Morley as well as by Mr. Heron. 





PUMPING MACHINERY.* 


Tuis is the work of a practical mechanical engineer, written with 
the object of instructing his readers in the elements of modern 
practice in this class of machinery. Particularly we may suppose 
that the author had in view a section of the profession who need 
pumps only occasionally, and who would therefore be glad of a 
reliable guide as to the essentials of good machinery of this order. 
It may be said at once that the book is intensely “ practical ’— 
that is, it bristles with details of measurements, and hints concern- 
ing construction and arrangement, all being derived, as we are 
assured, from actual examples. There is, however, little instruction 
given in the fundamental points of pump work; and, as a whole, 
the arrangement of the subject-matter is not good. The author 
plunges right off into the details of ‘ three-throw lift-pumps”’ in 
his second page, and goes on to deal with special pumps of this 
class; but it is not until we arrive at page 39 that he tells us how 
to calculate the power required for lifting water, and says some- 
thing about the friction of water in long pipes. Even here, how- 
ever, he breaks off to mention the kinds of leather best adapted for 
pump-buckets and valves. Mr. Colyer probably knows more of his 
subject than his readers are likely to learn by studying his dis- 
jointed remarks; and this not because the necessary data are not 
given, so much as that the style is so confused and the sequence 
of subjects so irrational. It is thus impossible to proceed from 
the general to the particular with Mr. Colyer; we must take 
his remarks as he has chosen to give them, and must make the 
best we can of a very vague paragraph about water towers, or some 
such matter, when it is preceded and followed with minute obser- 
vations upon something quite remote. The work deals not only 
with many different kinds of pumps for fluids; but also with air- 
pumps, blowers, and exhausters, steam-engines, boilers, and the 
necessary structural and mechanical adjuncts to these appliances. 
The book is furnished with good plates, and is generally well got up. 
We would, however, recommend the author, in his future literary 
efforts, to strive after clearness of arrangement and perspicacity of 
style, for without these a book is not likely to be widely appreciated. 
There is also, as yet, a certain indefiniteness about Mr. Colyer’s 
treatment of some subjects, which imparts an air of superficiality 
to his writing. If the author will endeavour to remedy these 
very apparent defects, he will probably succeed in compiling some 
useful books of reference on matters in which he is professionally 
interested. 





* “Pumpsand Pumping Machinery.” By Frederick Colyer, M. Inst. CE, 
London : E. and F.N. Spon. 1883. 
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GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY 
MARKET. 

THERE was less animation in the markets during the past week ; 
but a fair amount of business was done, and prices ruled very firm. 
The variations in Gas quotations are still upward, South Metro- 
politan “B” advancing 3}; do. debenture, 14; and London, 2. 
European (fully paid) improved 3—equivalent to an advance of 24 
per cent.—upon the satisfactory prospects presented at the half- 
yearly meeting held on the 17th inst. The usual interim dividend 
of 4 per cent., free of income-tax, was declared, and will be paid on 
the 1st prox. 

Subject to audit, the Directors of The Gaslight and Coke 
Company will recommend a dividend for the half year ended the 
81st ult. at the rate of 11 per cent. per annum, and propose to 
place to the credit of the reserve fund an additional sum equal to 
} per cent. per annum. The half-yearly meeting will be held on 
the 9th prox. 

The most absorbing topic of the week has been the discussion of 
the Anglo-American Brush Company’s accounts. Even the most 
sceptical as to the soundness of the basis upon which that Company 
had been working can scarcely have been prepared for the position 
of affairs disclosed; while to the believing shareholders they must 
have carried dismay. Our space will not permit us to enter into a 
detailed review of these accounts, and we recommend all interested 
in the subject to peruse an article upon it which appeared in the 
last issue of Money; but it may be briefly noted that while the 
Company appears to have been working its lighting business at a 
loss, the Directors seem to have been working at a considerable 
profit, having divided among themselves £25,800 in fees. The 
general meeting of the Company is to be held to-day; and as Mr. 
Lane-Fox, their guondam ally, is to enact the part of leader of the 
opposition, the proceedings promise to be extremely curious and 
interesting. 

The Water Market continues very quiet. East London is marked 
1 lower; and Grand Junction, 3. The latter is rather a marginal 
readjustment than a substantial fall; and, in business done, the old 
price is well sustained. 


The markets closed at the end of the week as follows :— 
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Tue CopennacEeN ScutpHatE or AmmoniA Puant.—M. Chevalet writes us 
that, his attention having just been called to Mr. F. D. Marshall’s paper 
on the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia, which was read at the last 
meeting of The Gas Institute, and appeared in the Journan for July 4 
last (p. 50), he wishes to say that the apparatus referred to in that paper 
as having been erected at the Copenhagen Gas-Works by Messrs. Howitz 
and Irminger, was originally designed by him, he having as far back as 
August, 1880, furnished to them complete plans of the whole arrangement; 
and although these were slightly altered by the two gentlemen named 
(but not, as M. Chevalet considers, in a way calculated to facilitate 
the economical working of the apparatus), they were carried out, as far 
as their main features were concerned, exactly as he had submitted 
them. As this arrangement of sulphate plant has, M. Chevalet states, been 
in use in various gas-works on the Continent since 1871, he considers he 
has a right to claim the sole merit of its origination. 





Hates. 


A New Liquip MEAsuRE. 


An ingenious device for the measurement of volatile liquids in 
the laboratory, or for use in decanting fixed quantities of any 
liquids which cannot be properly measured in the open air, has 
been constructed by M. Monroy, and is illustrated in La Nature. 
The arrangement is also available when variable quantities of any 
liquid are required from the same reservoir, as all measurement is 
effected in a closed vessel and with no more handling than is 
needed in opening one tap. The measuring chamber is of glass, 
and presents somewhat the appearance of a standard cubic foot 
bottle for measuring gases, being of similar shape and fixed verti- 
cally in front of a board. Two concentric tubes enter the vessel at 
the top, the outer one being fixed, and the inner capable of being 
turned round by a milled head. This head bears graduations 
marked on its circumference, which, when brought to the datum 
line in front of the apparatus, indicate what quantity the chamber 
will measure. At the bottom of the vessel is attached a three-way 
cock, which can thus be made to communicate either with the 
interior of the chamber and the outlet tube, or between the former 
and a pipe leading to the reservoir of liquid. Supposing now that 
the chamber has a gallon capacity, and is set to measure half-a- 
gallon. This is done by revolving the milled head already men- 
tioned until the desired figure is brought to the front. The effect 
of this operation is to make one of several small holes in the 
length of the outer concentric tube coincide with another hole in 
the inner tube, which is prolonged upward through the head and 
is open to the air. The cock being now turned to establish com- 
munication between the vessel and the reservoir, the liquid imme- 
diately rises in the chamber until it arrives at the level of the two 
coinciding holes already described. As soon as these holes are 
thus sealed, the air in the chamber above them cannot escape by 
any other way; and consequently the vessel does not receive any 
more liquid. Whereupon, the measurement being effected, the 
cock is turned so as to shut off the reservoir, and the chamber 
emptied into the receiver provided for this purpose. The pecu- 
liarity of this arrangement is that the quantity of fluid to be mea- 
sured being fixed before the operation is begun, it is impossible for 
wrong measure to be made by careless handling; while the most 
dangerous and objectionable fluids may be safely and quickly mea- 
sured in this way. The appliance is made in all sizes, and is said 
to be coming into general use in chemical works and laboratories. 


An Exectro-Motive Torcu. 


Dr. Brand, of La Rochelle, some time since announced his dis- 
covery of a method of preparing blocks of combustible matter, 
capable of being used as fuel, which at the same time developed a 
current of electricity. Proceeding on the same lines, Dr. Brand 
has succeeded in making a kind of torch which yields a current of 
electricity in burning. He makes first of all an inflammable wick 
of coal dust and molasses, moulded into a rod. A thin sheet of 
asbestos is then wrapped round this wick, and the whole is dipped 
into fused nitrate of potash until a good thickness of the material 
adheres. When the wick of the torch thus made is ignited, a 
current of electricity may be detected in a circuit of wire connecting 
the coal paste and the nitrate of potash. It does not appear that 
such a torch is at all a good one for giving light, and, indeed, the 
contrary might be inferred from the materials used in its con- 
struction. Neither does it develop a useful current of electricity, 
for the electro-motive force produced is insignificant. Still the 
discovery is regarded as important, because it proves the possibility 
of electro-generative fuels. It also affords a starting-point for the 
imagination of sanguine individuals, who have already begun to 
speculate on the time when the fireplaces of living-rooms will be 
made available for supplying electricity—not only for ringing bells, 
but also for charging accumulators, and thus giving light also. It 
is reported that Dr. Brand has this latter object in view; but, if 
he is at all acquainted with his subject, he will probably smile at 
the simplicity which classes the electric energy required for ringing 
bells with that needed for incandescent lighting. All the bells of a 
township could be rung with less expenditure of power than would 
serve to properly light one drawing-room. 


STEAM-PIPES IN THOROUGHFARES. 


In a recent ‘* Note” we called attention to the perplexity of the 
people of New York in face of the manner in which the streets are 
cut up by the main-pipes of several competing speculative com- 
panies. Nobody has any difficulty in using the streets of New 
York except the public, for the Board of Aldermen are excessiv ely 
complaisant with regard to the claims of speculators for the use of 
the subsoil. Steam-heating pipes are the latest intruders in this 
border-land, which belongs to the public, and therefore, by implica- 
tion, to anybody. The idea that this system of heating is not 
without danger has been strengthened by the sensational reports in 
the New York papers, concerning an explosion which lately occurred 
in one of the streets laid with steam- -pipes under high pressure. 
It appears that almost immediately after the surface of ‘the street in 
question had been made good when the pipe-layers had done, steam 
was noticed rising from chinks in the pavement. Before any action 
could be taken the soil was suddenly upheaved in all directions, 
the stones and rubbish were thrown a considerable distance, and 
many persons, although fortunately not seriously injured, were 
drenched with dirty hot water, while the neighbourhood was filled 
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with steam. Upon examination, it transpired that a joint had 
given way—not an uncommon occurrence with steam-fitting, but 
decidedly awkward in its consequences when the failure happens 
in the middle of a crowded street. When this system was talked 
about in connection with the problem of rendering London smoke- 
less by abolishing the open coal fire, the picture of an 18-inch 
steam-pipe bursting under a pressure of 100 lbs. per square inch, in 
the roadway at Charing Cross, was held up to the imagination ; 
and it was agreed on all sides that the possibility of such a disaster 
could not be risked. It is now shown that something of this sort 
is not impossible in New York, where private interests and public 
safety alike seem to be held cheap in comparison with the progress 
of speculation. 


Communicated Articles. 








'" AN IMPROVED GAS WASHER FOR SMALL WORKS. 









By J. Haut, of St. Andrews, N.B. 


The washer (or rather series of washers) shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations is one I have erected at the gas-works at St. 
Andrews. It is composed of three separate boxes, each 3 feet high, 
8 feet wide, and 4 feet long, and divided into four compartments, 
in two of which is placed a cast-iron plate perforated with }-inch 
"holes, through which the gas passes, and bubbles up through the 
Hiquor with which the box is filled. After passing through the first 
‘perforated plate, and being washed by bubbling through the liquor, 
‘the gas rises through the open space, and again passes down and 
hrough the second perforated plate, being thus washed a second 
“time. It thence passes into the second box, and through it the 
"game as in the first ; then into the third box, where it is treated in 
‘® similar manner. It will thus be seen that the gas is passed 
through six perforated plates, each 4 feet long and 11 inches wide, 
and washed as often before it passes into the purifiers. 
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Each box contains 100 gallons of liquor, which may be liquor 
from the hydraulic main or clean water as the circumstances of the 
works may admit. The liquor in the first box may be worked up 


Bato any degree of strength (say 8° or 10° Twaddel), and afterwards 


emptied ; and the liquor in the second box can be run into the first, 
and that in the third into the second, for which provision is made 
by the two stopcocks and connections under the second and third 
boxes. A stopcock is likewise placed on the first box for emptying 
it, and also an overflow, whereby the water-line in the boxes can 
be lowered, or the boxes be relieved from any undue back pressure. 
On each box is place a water-line gauge so as to indicate the level 
of the water inside, as well as to show the motion on the water 
caused by the gas bubbling through it. A stopcock is fitted to each 
box, to allow of the water being run off, and thus lowered to any 
desired amount. : 
The washer has been designed for gas-works where no motive 
power is employed, where the area is limited and water scarce 
without pumping, and the maximum make of gas 100,000 cubic feet 
per 24 hours. The whole arrangement is very simple, and the 
washer may be easily cleansed by removing the door placed over 
each sieve compartment. If desired, one or more of these doors 
might be of stout plate glass, through which the working of the 
apparatus could be seen. The washer is used after the gas has 
passed through a scrubber filled with boards placed diagonally, and 
kept wetted with liquor or water; and the number of separate 
boxes may, of course, be increased according to the requirements of 
the works. A 
This apparatus is capable of producing a large quantity of 
rae pew liquor, and freeing the gas to very considerable extent 
F trom sulphur compounds ; thus increasing the purity of the gas, 
and effecting a saving in other purifying materials. 





COAL GAS AND AQUEOUS VAPOUR. 
By Norton H. Humpurys. 

Every gas-fitter and main-layer knows that he must provide 
against the formation or deposit of water in gas-pipes; but he 
would probably find a difficulty in explaining how the water gets 
there. The explanation of this every-day phenomenon is so simple, 
being dependent upon a property of aqueous vapour, that a few 
observations devoted to its consideration may possess general 
interest. 

Some have supposed that the presence of water in gas-pipes 
must be principally due to faults in structure or workmanship, and 
extra care—first in the manufacture of the pipes, and secondly 
in putting them together—would result in keeping the water out. 
Certainly, with ordinarily good workmanship, no water should leak 
into the pipes; indeed, it is difficult to see how it could do s0, 
except with a corresponding loss of gas. But yet, with every care, 
water will be found in the pipes; and so itis generally accepted 
that the water condenses out of the gas. But the questions natu- 
rally arise—Why does water condense out of the gas? How does 
it get into it in the first place ? and, Why should it ‘‘ condense out”’ 
of it ? 

It may sound paradoxical to say that water is capable of existing 
in a vaporous or gaseous state at temperatures far below its boiling 
point. Still such is the case, not only as regards water, but also 
with all other volatile fluids. It is well known that water will 
evaporate at ordinary atmospheric temperatures, and is always 
present in the-atmosphere. Those who have had much laboratory 
experience know that such a thing as dry air does not exist in 
nature, at any rate in the temperate zones, and that it is very difficult 
to obtain. If perfectly dry air is required, it is only attainable by 
drawing or passing air through and in contact with a comparatively 
large quantity of some powerful desiccating agent, such as calcic 
chloride, hydrogen sulphate, or anhydrous alkali. Further, if air 
thoroughly dried by either of these means is allowed to come 
into contact with only a small quantity of water—a few drops is 
sufficient—it greedily absorbs it, or ‘‘ dries it up,’”’ and so becomes 
again charged with water in the vaporous state. 

There is a limit to the quantity of water which air can carry in 
the gaseous form. If this is exceeded, the excess is deposited in 
minute drops, which coalesce and collect at the bottom of the 
vessel in which the air is contained. The quantity of aqueous vapour 
which air can so take up and hold in suspension is a function of 
its temperature, and is known as “the saturation point.” If air is 
exposed freely to contact with water, so as to become fully saturated, 
the quantity which it will contain at different temperatures, accord- 
ing to the best authorities, is as follows :— 

At a temperature of 32° Fahr., 0°37 per cent. by weight. 
42° F he 


” 55 ” 


” 5s » O81 - 
- 62° —. ~ 
= 72 - 1°65 . 
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This aqueous vapour is not chemically combined with the air, 
but is merely held mechanically ; the quantity taken up being depen- 
dent upon what is called the ‘‘ vapour tension ” of water from the 
particular temperature. Therefore any other gas with which the 
water has no chemical effect, or which is not freely soluble in water, 
is capable of taking up and holding in suspension a similar 
quantity; acting in this respect precisely as the atmosphere. 
And the quantity so taken up will have reference not to the weight 
or specific gravity, but to the bulk of the gas so concerned. 

Proceeding to apply this reasoning to the case of coal gas, as 
ordinarily manufactured and distributed, it is easy to calculate the 
percentage by weight of water that it will contain at the above tem- 
peratures. It should be remarked that the percentages above quoted 
are only applicable to air at standard pressure; and pressure exerts, 
as is obvious, a considerable influence upon the “ vapour tension ”’ 
of water. But as the pressure to which coal gas is subjected during 
the process of distribution is very trifling as compared with atmo- 
spheric pressure, its effect need not be taken into consideration here. 
If we assume the specific gravity of coal gas to be °*45, the per- 
centage of aqueous vapour it will contain at different temperatures, 
according to the above figures, is as follows :— 


At a temperature of 32° Fahr., 0°82 per cent. by weight. 
42° 1-22 
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With these data before us, let us examine the effect of gas passing 
out into the mains at a temperature of (say) 72° Fahr., and being 
reduced to (say) 42° Fahr. before reaching the consumer’s meter ; 
premising that, since the gas will have been standing for some time 
over and in contact with the water contained in the gasholder tank, 
it will, when sent out, be close upon the saturation point as regards 
aqueous vapour. If it were sent out as fast as made, such would 
also be the case; since the gas is freely exposed to contact with 
water in the condensers, scrubbers, washers, and meter. Accord- 
ing to the foregoing table it will contain 8°66 per cent., or about 
885 grains per 100 cubic feet of gas, when delivered into the mains; 
but while in the mains it is redticed to 42° in temperature, and at 
this temperature it is capable of holding only 1°22 per cent., or 
about 295 grains; the excess (590 grains) will be deposited in the 
liquid form in the pipes. 

The above example is purposely an exaggerated one in order to 
clearly illustrate the point under consideration ; for, in practice—at 
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least in our own climate—gas is not likely to be reduced in tempera- 
ture to this extent during the process of distribution. Still it will 
be seen that with a reduction of (say) 10° Fahr. the quantity of 
water that will be deposited in the mains is considerable. 

On account of this property possessed by aqueous vapour, coal 
gas will deposit water in the liquid form, or absorb it if present in 
the pipes, accordingly as it may be raised or lowered in tempera- 
ture. If the pipe passes through very damp or wet, which is the 
same thing as very cold ground, a larger deposit of water will take 
place in the pipe at that locality than elsewhere; thus apparently 
supporting the view that the water has “ leaked into” the pipe. 
Such will also be the case where the pipe is exposed to the atmosphere, 
as, for instance, in being carried across a brook, and in service- 
pipes laid on damp walls, or in exposed places, such as up the sides 
of houses. 

Unfortunately the condensation of water from coal gas has 
another bad effect. In addition to the inconvenience occasioned 
by its presence in the pipes, it causes trouble in another direction. 
It has the effect of injuring (by depreciating) the illuminating value 
of the gas. The water so deposited is not pure, but is always 
charged with heavy hydrocarbons, which confer upon it a charac- 
teristic colour and odour. These hydrocarbons are the backbone 
of the gas, and they constitute its illuminating value; and being 
present in only a small percentage in the first place, a very slight 
loss may be followed by considerable loss to the gas. Possibly the 
trouble formerly experienced with naphthaline deposits was due to 
the deposit of water from the gas, which, in those days when the 
condensers and purifiers—and I might add the holders—were 
relatively much smaller than is usual at the present time, might 
have been sent out at higher temperatures. In such case a larger 
quantity of water would have been deposited in the pipes. 

The experiments of M. Brémond and others have shown that an 
advantage in respect to quality is obtained by drying or desiccating 
the gas before sending it out into the mains. This can be done, 
in practice, by passing it through a dry purifier charged with 
quicklime ; and this desiccated gas never deposits naphthaline. 
It is evident, from the preceding remarks, that the only place 
where the drying purifier would be of any service is at the outlet 
of the holder. If dried before entering into the holder, the gas 
would be again saturated during its sojourn there. 

The effect of drying the gas would be an improvement in its 
illuminating power, because aqueous vapour acts as a diluent, 
such as nitrogen or other non-combustible gas. And the remarkable 
effect of any diluent, even if present to the extent of only 2 or 3 per 
cent., upon the illuminating value of gas, is well known. Dried or 
even only partially dried gas has another point in its favour. 
Provided the moisture present in it was reduced to something 
below the saturation point for the lowest temperature likely to be 
experienced—say to 100 grains per 100 cubic feet—there would be 
a margin left for taking up any moisture that might leak into the 
pipes, and they would thus be kept dry. This would conduce not 
only to a better supply of gas, and the prevention of the numerous 
complaints arising from the presence of water in the pipes, but to 
the preservation of meters, regulators, valves, swivels, taps, and all 
other apparatus used in connection with the distribution of the gas, 
and having moving parts. The desiccation would, however, be 
attended by a slight decrease in bulk ; and it would not be practicable 
to use wet meters with completely desiccated gas; for the water 
in them would be rapidly taken up, thus necessitating frequent 
replenishing. 








Ceebnical Record. 


THE “VICTOR” GAS-ENGINE. 

Our attention has recently been directed to some gas motors now 
being introduced, under the above title, by the Victor Gas-Engines 
Company, of Liverpool. Both horizontal and vertical types of 
engines are manufactured ; the former being on the high-pressure 
principle, for powers ranging from 1-horse power nominal to any 
required size. 

The novel features of the horizontal engines are that the main 
piston travels the full length of the cylinder, instead of leaving 
a space between it and the cover, over which the piston does not 
pass; and further the main piston contains a secondary piston 
actuated by a pneumatic arrangement derived from the pressure of 
the explosions, so that it is normally in such a position that it 
forms a flush end to the main piston—in other words, the secondary 
piston is so constructed that it travels to and fro inside the main 
piston; being actuated by air pressure primarily operated by the 
explosions themselves. To make the matter more fully understood, 
it may be briefly stated that the cycle of operations is as follows :— 
On the engine making an outstroke, to take in a charge of air and 
gas (the secondary piston being in position as left after the previous 
exhaust stroke), a charge of explosive mixture is drawn in. On the 
return stroke, the piston compresses the gas and air; the secondary 
piston being forced into the bore of the main piston, thereby 
forming a cavity to act as a combustion chamber. As already stated, 
the main piston travels the entire length of the cylinder; and, 
on the completion of the compression stroke, the charge is fired, 
and the pistons are propelled outwards. At the same time the 
pressure of the explosion passes through a valve in the secondary 
piston, thus admitting a pressure of from 30 to 40 lbs. behind it. 
This pressure being thus imprisoned between the secondary piston 
and a diaphragm in the main piston, on the completion of the 








power stroke and the opening of the exhaust-valve, at once propels 
the inner piston up to its original position, so that the main piston 
as it returns on the exhaust stroke entirely expels the products of 
combustion from the cylinder. The inventors state that this 
entirely prevents the possibility of back explosions. ; 

The peculiar form of the piston necessitates also a different 
arrangement of the charge of air and gas ; as, in consequence of the 
want of an incombustible diluent, the explosions would possibly 
cause a slight shock. The charge is, by the combined action of the 
gas-valve and the slide (the former being actuated by a kind of 
parallel motion of an ingenious kind, and worked off the slide- 
valve), so constituted that, as the piston commences its outstroke, 
gas alone is drawn in for a fraction of the stroke; then a mixture 
of air and gas—the gas being reduced until at midstroke a mere 
trace is present, and for the remaining half of the stroke the gas 
is naturally increased again, thus forming a charge more strongly 
impregnated with gas at the ends, with an exceedingly dilute mix- 
ture in the centre. This arrangement of the charge is found to 
give unusually good results, without shock ; the first undrawn part 
of the charge forming an elastic medium against which the sudden 
expansion or explosion of the latter half is taken, whilst as the 
mixture burns through (as it were) the zone of greatest dilution, 
the separate explosion due to its combustion is in turn rendered 
free from any shock by the products of the first explosion. Thus 
there are practically two distinct explosions following one another 
during the one outstroke; and diagrams taken from these engines 
show a second elevation of the line of pressure, due to the expansion 
of the second half of the charge. 

Another feature of novelty is the arrangement for firing the 
charge. Advantage is taken of the constitution of the charge, as 
already described, to utilize the system still further. From a 
master light outside the valve-box a small travelling flame is 
carried towards the cylinder port; but long before it reaches the 
main port, the compressed mixture is admitted with] the gas to the 
travelling light, which is gradually cut off, thereby transferring the 
flame from the gas supply to a portion of the compressed mixture 
drawn from the richest part of the charge. The flame burning with 
increased intensity as the compression proceeds, finally meets the 
charge, as the port opens, with a body of green flame of such inten- 
sity that certain ignition is ensured; missing fire with the valve 
in proper order being practically impossible. There are thus no 
ports, passages, or holes to be drilled or cut on the cylinder face ; 
the whole operation of lighting being performed in the valve itseif 
in a very simple way. 

The engine possesses many other novel but minor points of inte- 
rest; it has very few parts, and appears easy to manage. The 
same makers have an engine specially adapted for purposes 
requiring a steady uniform pressure. It is similar to the one 
already described, but is made to take the explosion at every revo- 
lution. The manufacturers state that the consumption of gas and 
oil in these engines is very small; tests showing the use of only 
17 feet per indicated horse power per hour, including the outside 
light. 

“The small power (vertical) engines on the non-compression prin- 
ciple need no detailed explanation in these columns. 





THOMAS AND ENNOR’S INVENTIONS. 

We purpose describing the salient points of some new inventions, 
recently patented by Mr. J. Thomas, Manager of the gas-works 
at Bodmin, jointly with Mr. C. J. Ennor, Assoc. M. Inst.C.E., of 
Oporto. These inventions include an arrangement of hydraulic 
valves, intended as a substitute for the ordinary hydraulic main in 
the retort-house; a new form of the old hydraulic purifier valve, 
capable of being used for ordinary purposes at a gas-works ; as well 
as in connections to the purifiers. 

The arrangement intended as a substitute for the hydraulic is 
shown in fig.1. The advantages said to be obtainable by means of this 
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appliance are—complete control of the pressure on the retorts, 
which can be removed altogether, or regulated to any extent that 
may be desired; complete separation of the heavy parts of the tar 
from contact with the gas; and additional security against gas 
passing back into the retorts when the latter are not in use. In the 
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illustration, which shows a side sectional view of these arrange- 
ments, A is the upper part of the retort-bench, B the ascension- 
pipe, C a seal-box extending the whole length of the retort-stack, and 


' containing the hydraulic cup-valves D. One of these valves is 
_ provided for each ascension-pipe, and they are worked from the 


" retort mouthpiece in the usual manner, by means of a rod passing 
The gas | 
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through the stuffing-box R, and connected to the lever E. 
from the retorts, together with the overflow from C, passes through 
F into the collecting-box G, one of which is provided for each 
setting of retorts. The valves pertaining to each setting are 
separated by means of division-plates in the seal-box C, or the seal- 
box is made in separate lengths for each setting. e Bee 
is supported by means of cast-iron brackets, one of which is shown 
at P, and is thus rendered independent of the ascension-pipe. One 
pipe F and collecting-box G furnishes the common outlet for the 
gas and tarry matters from each setting, and the box G contains the 
hydraulic valve H, which is regulated by the rod I and wheel J. A 
suitable index is provided so to enable the valve to be regulated 
to a nicety. 
admits of giving a pressure on the retorts, if, on account of the latter 
being old, or from any other cause, such is found desirable; and 
being provided with an extra-deep seal, when the retorts are out of 


| the bottom of A to a short distance above the water level. 


The seal-box C | 
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The 
cup C covers three of the four pipes, and the inlet K is always open; 
so that, according to the position of C, there is always a communi- 
cation between K and one of the inlet-pipes. When a purifier is to 
be changed, the cover C is raised by the rack and pinion I and J, 
and turned in the required direction (one quarter-turn serves to 
divert the gas into the next purifier on the series) by the handle 
M. The cover C comprises a separate division for each pipe, so 
that each of the three pipes covered is isolated from communication 
with the others. 

Fig. 3 represents a valve, comprising an inlet, outlet, and bye-pass. 
It is similar in construction to that shown in fig. 2, except that 
it contains only three rising pipes, and the cap C is so arranged 
that it will cover the bye-pass, leaving the gas free to pass through 


| from inlet to outlet; or cover the outlet, allowing the gas to pass 


The objects to be effected by this valve are two: It | 


use it can be screwed down as low as possible, and it thus formsan | 


effectual preventive against any back passage of gas to the retorts. 
At the same time the valves D and seal-box C, being completely 
isolated, can be altered or repaired without interfering with the 
make of gas from other settings. K is the outlet-pipe for the gas, 
and leads to the foul main L; while the condensed tarry matters 
flow off through the pipe M to the seal-box N, and thence to any 
suitable receptacle by the pipe O. 

Mr. Thomas has used this arrangement for some time at the 
Bodmin Gas-Works; and, according to some figures furnished by 
him, with a considerable degree of success. Formerly, when 
working with the ordinary hydraulic and with a 1-inch seal, the 
average make of gas was about 11,000 cubic feet per ton of coal 


| respectively, 


from inlet to bye-pass ; or cover the inlet, stopping the passage of 
the gas entirely. A valve similar in principle, but comprising four 
rising pipes, may be used as a bye-pass valve, for the scrubber, 
meter, or any other apparatus for which a means of allowing the 
gas to pass through, or isolating the apparatus without interruption 
to the passage of gas, is required. 

An arrangement for working four purifiers by means of one 
valve, as in fig. 2, and four valves, as in fig. 3, is shown in fig. 4, 
which combines several practical advantages in working with 
simplicity of arrangement and economy in the connecting-pipes. 
It admits of the whole of the purifiers, or any less number, 
being in action at one time; and the order of sequence of the 
purifiers can also be to some extent altered. The inlet-valve, as 
above described, is situated in the centre of the purifiers; and, by 
the means of it, the gas is directed into any one of the purifiers 
as desired. The four valves are situated between the purifiers 
and form a connection between each adjacent 
purifier, and are also connected to the outlet-main. The gas 


| being admitted into any purifier, may be passed into either of 


| two of the others, or into the outlet-main. 


carbonized ; but since fixing the apparatus, and without any other | 
change in the quality of the coal used or the manner of working, | 


he obtains a make of 11,700 cubic feet; showing 700 cubic feet per 
ton in favour of the apparatus. 

We next have to notice the hydraulic valves introduced by the 
gentlemen named above. The two forms of the valves are 
shown in figs. 2 and 8. With some slight modification, these 


valves are in general use at the Bodmin Gas- Works; being adapted | 
to the scrubber, washer, purifiers, station meter, and holders. | 


Since the engravings were prepared, some modifications and im- 
provements in practical details have been introduced, which enable 
the valves to be made smaller in size, and lighter as regards 
weight, than they appear in the illustrations. A sectional plan and 
elevation of each valve is shown, and the letters in the figures indi- 
cate the same parts. A is the outside case of the valve, and through 
the centre of the top B a rod H works in a stuffing-box, being con- 
nected to the cap (or cover) C, and to the rack and pinion I and J 
and lever handle M, that are provided for moving the cover as 
desired. There is also a pointer N for indicating the position of 
the valve. 

Fig. 2 shows an arrangement suitable for acting as an inlet to 
four purifiers. It comprises an inlet-pipe K and four pipes D, E, 
F, G, leading to the four purifiers. The level of the water in the 
valve is shown by a dotted line, and the pipes project through 


| and open canals. 


| for the 


The inlet and outlet 
valves being entirely separate, it is impossible for crude gas to get 
into the outlet-main without passing through a purifier. The 
inventors recommend that a small continuous stream of water be 
allowed to pass through the valves. 





THE ANTWERP WATER-WORKS. 

Ata Meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers last Tuesday, 
a paper on the above subject* was read by Mr. W. ANDERSON, 
M. Inst. C.E. 

The author commenced by stating that in 1879 the concession 
for the supply of water to the city of Antwerp fell into the hands 
of his firm. Antwerp then had a population of 200,000 inhabit- 
ants ; it ranked as the third largest port in Europe, and was being 
rapidly extended and embellished. Previous to the construction 
of the works the water supply was derived from shallow wells 
As the sewerage arrangements were very im- 
perfect, the well water (though clear, bright, and sparkling) was, 
most part, dangerously contaminated. The scheme 
adopted by the author’s firm—the only one practicable from a 
financial point of view—was originally suggested by Mr. J. Quick, 


* An article, on “The Water Supply of Antwerp,” from the pen of “ An 
English Resident in the City,” appeared in the issue of the Journnat for 
Jan. 3, 1882, p. 15.—Ep. J. G. L. 
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M.Inst.C.E., and consisted in taking the waters of the River 
Nethe, an effluent of the Escaut, at a point 11 miles from Antwerp, 
where it was crossed by the Malines Road. 

The waters of the Nethe were, however, quite unfit to compete 
with the existing supply, after only ordinary filtration through 
sand, because they were greatly coloured ‘by peaty matter and 
very finely suspended mud, which could not be separated either by 
subsidence or filtration. Moreover, there would have been great 
risk in inttoducing into an important town, water from a river 
which flowed through a highly cultivated and populous country ; 
and the attempt to supply Antwerp from the Nethe would probably 
never have been made had not Professor Bischof’s process of water 
filtration through spongy iron been brought under the notice of the 
author. The properties of finely divided metallic iron as a mate- 
rial for filters had, for some time, attracted the attention of 
chemists. Professor Bischof, Dr. Frankland, and Mr. Hatton had 
demonstrated that it possessed the power of destroying organic 
impurities, removing colour, separating finely suspended matter, 
softening, and (above all) destroying the germs of putrefaction, of 
bacteria, and probably those of epidemic diseases. To confirm the 
evidence afforded by laboratory experiments and by spongy iron 
domestic filters, which had been in use for some time, it was deter- 
mined to carry out experiments on a large scale at. Waelhem, the 
proposed site of the intake of the works, under the auspices of 
Mr. Ogston, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. The.arrangement recommended 
by Professor Bischof took the form of a pair of filters, having an 
aggregate area of 680 square feet. The first filter was to be placed 
on a higher level than the second, and to be filled with a bed of 
spongy iron and gravel, mixed in the proportion of one to three, 
covered by a layer of ordinary filter sand, the office of which was 
to separate the grosser suspended matter. In this filter the water 
would become charged with iron, to eliminate which it was to be 
exposed to the air, and passed through a second or ordinary sand 
filter in which the red oxide would be deposited. The experiments 
were carried on for three months, and proved so satisfactory that 
all doubts about the efficacy of the process were removed, and the 
designs were made for the permanent works. 

The terms of the concession required a daily supply of 33 gallons 
per head for 175,000 inhabitants, or nearly 6 million gallons per 
day; but, in the first instance, the pumping machinery and mains 
were to be laid down for only 40 per cent. of this quantity. The 
works consisted of a 42-inch intake-pipe ; two settling-ponds, of an 
aggregate capacity of 2,640,000 gallons; a pair of Airy’s screw- 
pumps, worked each by an independent engine, for raising the 
settled water 19 feet into the spongy iron filter-beds ; three spongy 
iron filters, having an aggregate area of more than 31,000 square 
feet; three sand filters of the same area; two cast-iron filtered water 
tanks, containing together 340,000 gallons; and two pairs of beam 
pumping-engines of 170-horse power each, together with their 
boilers and fittings. ‘The Nethe being a tidal river, carrying up 
the drainage of Malines on the flood, and bringing down that of the 
villages on its upper waters on the ebb, the authorities prescribed 
certain limits within which alone the waters should be taken. These 
restricted the time available for filling the settling-ponds to about 
three-quarters of an hour in each tide. The settling-ponds, of a 
capacity to hold twelve hours’ supply, were excavated immediately 
in the rear of the river bank, and lined with dry stone pitching. The 
nature of the ground was exceedingly treacherous; a bed of water- 
logged silt extending under the whole area, at a depth of 6 to 7 feet 
below the surface. It was thought prudent, therefore, to construct 
the filter-beds entirely of earthwork resting on the surface; to 
trust to puddle linings to secure the necessary water tightness; and 
to adopt pile foundations for the engine-house and chimney. 

The environs of Antwerp, being very flat, did not permit of a 
high-service reservoir being constructed. The filtered water-tanks 
were, therefore, placed close to the engine-house, and the service 
was maintained by uninterrupted running of the engines, which, 
for this purpose, were arranged in pairs, each pair coupled at 
right angles, so that they could run at any speed between 1} and 
22 revolutions per minute. To provide against the effect of frost, 
the novel expedient was adopted of heating the water, as it flowed 
to the screw-pumps, by means of injected steam. The author stated 
that the experience of last winter seemed to indicate that such an 
arrangement would prove efficient. 

The result of eighteen months’ working had been very satisfac- 
tory; the water having remained pure, bright, and clear throughout 
the time. The spongy iron had not shown any signs of deteriora- 
tion or wasting; and Dr. Frankland, who had visited the works, 
had reported very favourably of the process employed, not only 
with respect to the chemical condition of the water, but also with 
reference to the complete destruction of bacteria and their germs. 

The water from the pumping station was carried in a 20-inch 
main for 10 miles along the Malines Road. Its course was 
described at length, together with the appliances for getting rid of 
air and of avoiding dangerous shocks. The distribution of subsi- 
diary mains and service-pipes in the city was explained, together 
with the manner in which the various services were laid on. By 
the system adopted a constant circulation was kept up as far as 
possible in the distribution pipes throughout the city. It permitted 
a range of pipes to be shut off without stopping the supply of the 
neighbouring streets, and even often enabled the service to be kept 
up when portions of one of the mains had to be shut off.. A com- 
parison was instituted as to the relative cost of German and 
English pipes. The manner of testing, as fast as the pipes were 
laid, was described; and the paper concluded with the statement 
that the works were erected in 15 months, at a cost of £280,000. 





Register of Patents. 


F.umw-Meters.—Abel, C. D.; communicated from Schreiber, C., of Paris. 
No. 2474; May 24, 1881. ; 

This invention relates to that description of meters in which the fluid 
under pressure is caused to impart reciprocating motion to pistons in 
cylinders of definite capacity; the strokes of the pistons being registered 
by a counter. The apparatus consists of two vertical cylinders in one 
casing, each fitted with a piston working a slide for the supply and dis- 
charge of the other cylinder. For this purpose the piston-rod has on it two 
inclines, which, as the piston approaches the end of its up.and down strokes, 
cause a sliding piece to move to and fro horizontally, the piston-rod being 
itself guided in a straight line by studs entering grooves in the sides of the 
rod. The'slide is of the usual D kind, commanding ports to both ends of 
the cylinder and a middle discharge port communicating with outlets. A 
stud projecting down from the slide passes through a slot, and engages in 
a notch in the sliding piece, the movement of which is thus communicated 
to the slide which covers the slot. One of the piston-rods has a slot, through 
which passes a helically twisted bar ; and this, as the piston makes its up 
and down strokes, is caused to turn partly round its axis and to return. 
On a disc at the top of the bar is a spring pawl, engaging with the teeth of 
a ratchet wheel geared to a counter, which, registering the number of 
strokes of the piston, thus records the volume of fluid passed through the 
meter. As the piston-rods work in closed spaces and are guided, the meter 
may be placed either vertically or otherwise. 


SepaRatTine SoLuBLE MaTrTers From GasEs.—Beilby, G. T., of Mid-Calder, 
N.B. No. 2685; June 1, 1882. 

This invention is intended to be principally employed for the separation 
of ammonia, and of naphtha, gasoline, or similar volatile hydrocarbons 
from the gases obtained by the destructive distillation of coal, shale, or 
other bituminous or nitrogenous materials. The processes, which are to 
be used instead of the ordinary washing or scrubbing operations, are 
effected by injecting into the gas the solvent liquid or substance in the 
form of fine spray, so that the gas and the solvent may be brought into 
intimate contact. 

Fig. 1 of the accompanying engraving is a sectional elevation showing 
the general arrangement of the apparatus; and fig. 2is a plan of same. 
Figs. 3 and 4 represent modifications of spray-producing injectors. 

The apparatus comprises two vertical cylinders or towers, in which the 
gas is operated on; being led by a main pipe A to the bottom of the first 
tower, from the top of which it passes by a pipe B leading it to the bottom 
of the second tower. The gas is drawn forward through the main pipe A 
by action of an injector C at the bottom of the first tower ; this injector 
being worked by a portion of the gas. For this purpose a branch pipe D 
connects the main pipe A to a compressing cylinder or pump, worked in 
any convenient way; and the gas, when it has been compressed, passes to a 
cooling worm E placed in a tank of water. The compressed gas, after 
being cooled in the worm, passes into a vessel I’, in which it deposits any 
portion rendered liquid by the compressing and cooling action ; and from 
this vessel it passes to the various injectors. 
























































The injector C at the bottom of the first tower is a compound injector, 
and may be constructed as shown in fig. 3. It receives the solvent liquid 
by a pipe G; and, throwing the liquid into spray, forms with ita compound 
jet which acts upon and draws the gas from the main pipe A, causing it to 
pass up the first tower. The action of the injector at the same time effects 
an intimate intermingling of the solvent liquid with the gas, and promotes 
the absorption of the soluble matters in the gas by the liquid. The liquid 
thrown up by the injector (or a large portion of it) redescends after rising 
to a greater or less height in the tower; and, collecting at the bottom of 
the tower, enters a well H, from which it may return over again by the 
pipe G to the injector C, or from which it may be drawn off when considered 
to be sufficiently saturated. 

In the second tower the solvent liquid is applied in a different manner. 
The motion imparted to the gas by the injector C at the bottom of the first 
tower is sufficient to cause it to pass upwards through the second tower, 
which it finally leaves by a pipe Pat the top. The solvent liquid is putin 
a reservoir J at the top of the tower, and is led thence by a pipe which 
communicates with a series of injectors K inserted through the wall of the 
second tower, and directed horizontally so as to converge towards the 
centre of the tower. To these injectors the compressed gas is led from the 
vessel F by a pipe, and it injects the solvent liquid in jets of fine spray, 
which cross each other and form a cloud. The gas, rising up the second 
tower, encounters and passes up through the cloud or spray of solvent, 
meeting purer and purer solvent as it ascends; and the solvent descends 
and collects at the bottom, where it enters a well L, from which it can be 
drawn off by a pipe leading it to the pipe G of the injector C at the bottom 
of the first tower. After operating in the second tower, the solvent liquid 
will generally be capable of absorbing further quantities of soluble matters 
from the gas in the first tower, where such matters are necessarily in 
greater strength. 

In the injector shown in fig. 3 the solvent liquid is led by the inlet-pipe 
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into a central tube, the end of which is closed by a screw plug so that it 
can be taken out for sepning The liquid issues through inclined perfora- 
tions formed through the sides of the tube. The compressed gas enters a 
larger tube, formed with a contracted upper or outer end, between which 
and the central tube there is a thin annular orifice for the issue of the 
compressed gas ; this orifice being just to the lower or inner sides of the 
perforations through which the solvent liquid issues. An annular jet of 
compressed gas and spray is thus formed, which acts on the gas from the 
main pipe, and carries it through the conical nozzle into the tower. The 
injector shown in fig. 4 is the kind preferred for the second tower. 

A number of towers may be worked in series (single, double, treble, or 
more); but when the proportions of the apparatus are suitably adjusted, 
the single or double scrubber is, the patentee says, sufficient for the satis- 
factory separation of soluble matters from gases. The points requiring 
attention in practically carrying out the invention are—(l) the quantity 
and fineness of the solvent spray; (2) the velocity of the upward current 
of gas: (3) the distance through which the solvent falls in contact with the 
gas; and (4) the duration of contact of the gas and solvent. 


Vatves or Cocks.—Hitch, J., of Battersea, Surrey. No. 2603; June 2, 
1882 


'rhis invention relates to improvements in valves or cocks, whereby they 
they may be tight and yet easily opened under the highest pressure; also 
to the combination of the valves with apparatus constructed for the pre- 
vention of waste, whether the water be rod direct from the mains or be 
passed through a cistern. 

In order that the valve may be tight at any pressure, it is constructed 
so that the pressure shall not be in the direction to open the valve; and 
in order that it may be easily opened to allow a full volume of water to 
pass through at any pressure, it is made either to be in equilibrium and 
Kept closed by a weight or spring, or to be partially in equilibrium. 
According to another mode it is made so that a small portion of the valve 
shall open first, and the main body of the valve afterwards, when the 
pressure of the water or other fluid is equal on both sides of the valve; or 
the valve may be a combination of the two constructions. 





In the case of the valve being in equilibrium or partially so, it is made 
either in the form of a double valve consisting of two truncated cones (see 
fig. 1); or of a single truncated cone (see fig. 2). In case of the valve being 
made so that a small portion of it shall open first and the main body of it 
afterwards, it is arranged as shown in fig. 8. The spindle of the valve 
passes through one or both ends of the valve chamber according to the 
purpose to which the valve may be applied; fig. 1 showing it passing 
through one end. In order that the water may not leak through the open- 
ing through which the spindle passes, and to avoid any stuffing-box, a 
diaphragm of india-rubber or other suitable substance, preferably of dome 
shape with a flange, is arranged so as to form an outside rim, fixed at its 
centre tight en the spindle, and moving up and down with it. 


DisTILLaTION oF Coau.—Cooper, W. J., of Victoria Street, Westminster. 
No. 2611; June 2, 1882. 

This invention is the one referred to in our “ Correspondence” column 
the week before last; and, in view of the interest attaching to the subject, 
we give the specification in the patentee’s own words: 

“This invention relates to improvements in the distillation of coal, and 
it consists in adding lime (in the condition of hydrate of lime or of slaked 
lime) thereto of such a proportion as shall, when the mixture is subjected 
to distillation, Pcen (among other products) an increased quantity of 
ammonia and of ammoniacal products than is now obtained. 

“To the coal, either in a lumpy condition (such as that in which coal is 

used in gas making), or by preference in a state of fine division, I add 
lime in the condition of hydrate of lime or of slaked lime, and I cause the 
mixture to be well incorporated. The mixture thus prepared can then be 
employed either in gas-retorts, coke-ovens, or furnaces. When I employ 
the mixture in gas-retorts in gas-works, I find it convenient to emplo 
about 4 cwt. of quick lime to every ton of coal; and I slake the lime with 
about its own weight of water, whereby it is brought into such condition 
as to be readily mixed with the coal. The small coal or slack, which has 
comparatively little commercial value as coal, is especially available for 
the purposes of my invention. 
_ “Some of the advantages afforded by my invention when it is applied 
in gas-works are—(1) An increased yield of ammonia and ammoniacal 
products, (2) An increased yield of those compounds which impart illu- 
minating power to gas, and consequently an increased yield of illumi- 
nating gas. (3) A diminution of the impurities in crude gas—.e., in gas 
as it issues from the retort, and consequently a diminution of the cost of 
gas aces: (4) The resulting coke is for certain purposes im- 
proved.” 

The claim for novelty and originality is: ‘‘The improvements in the 
distillation of coal, in and for the manufacture and production of coal gas 
or of illuminating gas, consisting in fhe admixture and use of lime in the 
form of hydrate of lime or of slaked lime with coal, substantially in the 
manner and for the purposes mentioned.” 


TREATMENT oF GAS CONTAINING AMMONIA FOR THE PRODUCTION OF 
ArtiriciaL Manures.—Bolton, F. J., of Grosvenor Gardens, and 
Wanklyn, J. A., of Westminster. No. 2709; June 9, 1882. 

This invention relates to the treatment of gases containing ammonia— 
more particularly the gaseous products arising from the combustion or 
coking of coal or other carbonaceous substances in, or to utilize the 
ammonia contained therein for the production of artificial manures and 
ammoniacal salts. 

In carrying out the invention, the gases given off by blast furnaces, gas 
producers, or coke ovens are passed through pipes into which high- 
pressure steam is injected. as may be required, In this apparatus the tar 








is removed and the gases are cooled down. When the gases contain 
much dust or soot in suspension, sheets of metal or wire gauze, or corru- 
gated plates, are placed in the first series of pipes into which the steam is 
injected ; such plates being placed parallel to the axis of the pipe, so as to 
diminish the sectional area as little as possible while offering a large 
surface to the gases. These sheets are suspended on bars so that they can 
be easily withdrawn when covered with dust .and tar. It is preferred, 
however, to clean the sheets by stopping the gases, and filling the pipes 
with superheated steam, whichjwill in most cases cause the tar to run. 
Should all the tarand dust not be removed in this way, the gases are passed 
through a chamber of large sectional area as compared with the ordinary 
flue. In this chamber are sheets like those descri above; and as the 
gases travel much more slowly, the remnant of the tar, &c., is completely 
removed, The gases next pass through layers of commercial superphos- 
phate or powdered sulphate of lime, moistened with sulphuric acid; or 
through small coke or other permeable material moistened with sulphuric 
acid. The layers are placed on perforated trays in a closed chamber. When 
the gases contain a considerable percentage of ammonia they are caused to 
pass over shallow lead trays containing strong sulphuric acid before going 
through the layers above described. 


TREATING Waste Lime To SepaRate SutpHuR CompounpDs THEREFROM. 
—Hislop, G. R., of Paisley. No. 2730; June 10, 1882. 

This invention has for its object the treatment of lime for the decom- 
position of the sulphur compounds which become combined therewith in 
connection more especially with the purification of coal gas, and for the 
recovery of the sulphur and the lime. 

The inventor says that in recovering the spent lime of gas-works as 
described in the specifications of patents No, 1542, of 1877, and No. 1591, 
of 1878, it is found that the proportion of sulphate of lime gradually, 
although it may be slowly, increases; thus impairing its efficiency as a 
purifying agent, and ultimately rendering it unfit for further use for the 
purification of gas. In order to remedy this defect, and render the lime 
continuously available as a purifying agent, or for any purpose to which 
lime is applied, it is by the present patent proposed to mix the lime, so 
charged with sulphate, with varying proportions of any carbonaceous 
matter or matters, such as coal tar, oil, pitch, coal, coke. Coke or breeze 
is preferably used when the spent lime of gas-works is being recovered ; 
these being always at hand. 

The following is the process specified:—The solid matters are first 
reduced, by grinding or other means, to such a size as will pass through 
about a 4-inch mesh riddle; and the carbonaceous matter is mixed with 
the lime containing sulphate of lime in the proportion of from one-fifth to 
one-thirtieth or less (by measure) of lime before treatment by heat in the 
regenerating chambers. The proportion depends on the quantity of sul- 
phate to be decomposed; and, under such treatment in the presence of 
carbonaceous matter, the sulphate of lime present in the nny of lime 
operated on is wholly converted into the condition of calcium sulphide. 
The carbonic acid of the calcium carbonate having also been driven off, 
calcium and calcium sulphide are obtained. After slaking with water 
while hot, and subsequently further preparing by water in the usual way, 
the lime may be employed for the purification of gas from bisulphide of 
carbon, and the reduction of the sulphur compounds in illuminating or 
other gas; or if containing a small proportion of the sulphide, it may be 
employed for general purification, and in the usual manner. But when 
the sulphide present is a. in quantity, it is preferable to rank the purifier 
containing such sulphide as the first or second purifier of the series; and 
decompose the calcium sulphide by the carbonic acid in the foul gas, and 
drive the sulphuretted hydrogen (thereby liberated) forward into oxide of 
iron in the usual way, and collect the sulphur. When the lime has been 
sufficiently carbonated and the sulphur discharged, the spent lime is 
removed from the purifiers, and recovered, by any of the processes 
described in the above-mentioned patents, over and over again, until the 
accumulation of sulphate renders afresh its decomposition and removal 
necessary. 

The method of treatment just described is also applicable to native 
sulphate of lime (commonly known as gypsum), to alkali waste, or to any 
similar substance in which the sulphur has been oxidized and combined 
therewith as sulphate; and for the application of such gypsum, alkali, or 
other waste (after such treatment) to the purification of gas, and the 
recovery of the sulphur and lime, These wastes may either be treated 
separately or in combination with each other, or with spent gas lime. 
The lime recovered from the compounds mentioned may either be further 
employed in the purification of gas or disposed of for other ae. 

Instead of discharging the sulphur from the calcium sulphide by car- 
bonic acid in the process of gas purification, it may be effected by furnace 
gases or by the carbonic acid gas from lime-kilns or other sources. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

188.—Armers, J., and Trxu1nz, J., Galashiels, “Improvements in valves 
and valve-gear for motive-power engines, pumps, blowers, and exhausters.” 
Jan. 12, 1883. 

216.—Donxtn, E. B., Bermondsey, “ Improvements in rotary pumps and 
engines.” Jan. 13, 1883. ‘ 

223.—Watxkinson, R., Salford, “ Improved double-lock universal joint 
for coupling pipes and other purposes.” Jan. 15, 1883. : 

233.—TrotTeR, A. P., Furnival’s Inn, London, “Improvements in the 
method and apparatus for distributing and diffusing powerful lights.” 
Jan. 15, 1883. 

236.—DempsteR, J., Elland, and-Draxe, J. A., Halifax, “‘ Improvements 
in connection with gas-retort furnaces for generating heat.” Jan. 15, 1883. 

237.—Laxg, H. H., “ Improvements in and relating to screw-taps.” A 
communication. Jan. 15, 1883. 

PATENTS WHICH HAVE PASSED THE GREAT SEAL. 
3324.—Portway, C., Halstead, “Improvements in gas-stoves.” July 13 





2. 

$461.—Suanxs, J., Barrhead, N.B., “Improvements in and connected 
with the valvular details of domestic apparatus for the supply and econo- 
mical use of water.” July 21, 1882. : : 

3484.—Norton, J. L., Piccadilly, and Srurcron, J., Victoria Street, 
London, “ Improvements in ejector nozzles for air or other gaseous fluids, 
and in the mode of regulating the flow of air or gas therefrom for the 
drawing, forcing, or exhausting of atmospheric air or other gaseous fluid.” 
July 21, 1882. 

$197.--ConLry, T. H., Dunstable, “Improvements in the treatment of 
sewage and other refuse animal matter, the materials employed therein, 
and the products obtained therefrom.” July 22, 1882. : 

3511.—Wricut, W., Plymouth, “Improvements in flush cisterns, iy 
of which improvements are applicable for other purposes.” July 22, 1882. 

8536.—Becx, W. H., “A new or improved union-joint or coupling for 
pipes and tubes.” A communication, July 25, 1882. 
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3563.—Brarp, A., Swansea, “Improvements in regenerating furnaces.” 
July 27, 1882. 

3646.—Reprern, G. F., “Improvements in apparatus for obtaining 
products of dry destructive distillation from solid matters.” A communi- 
cation. Aug. 1, 1882. 

3908.—SuTHERLAND, W. S., of Birmingham, “Improvements in the 
production and application of combustible gases.” Aug. 16, 1882. 

3937.—Dann, J. T., “Improvements in the construction of meters for 
water or other liquids.” A communication. Aug. 17, 1882. 

4378.—ArTkinson, J., Finsbury Park, London, “Improvements in gas- 
engines.” Sept. 14, 1882. 

4383.—ArTxinson, J., Finsbury Park, London, “Improvements in gas- 
engines.” Sept. 16, 1882. 

4542.—Sawrey, J. S., Arrwoop, A., and Woopsurne, H., Ulverston, 
“Improvements in pumps.” Sept. 23, 1882. 

4758.—Appie, J. and J., Glasgow, “Improved means of obtaining 
ammonia from furnace gases.” Oct. 6, 1882. 

5144.—MoseE ey, W. H., Derby, “Improvements in cocks or valves for 
controlling or regulating the flow of water, steam, gas, or other fluids.” 
Oct. 30, 1882. 

5165.—C.ark, A. M., “Improvements in gas cooking-stoves or ranges.” 
A communication. Oct. 30, 1882. 

5221.—Watker, C, C., Lilleshall, Salop, and Waker, W. T., Highgate, 
“Tmprovements in apparatus employed in connection with purifiers for 
coal gas.” Nov. 1, 1882. 

5230.—Lake, W. R., “ An improved method of and apparatus or devices 
for signalling by electricity through the medium of gas.” A communica- 
tion. Nov. 4, 1882. 

5332.—Cuamsonovitz, E. P., Leytonstone, “Improvements in the 
production of light and heat and apparatus therefor.” Nov. 8, 1882. 

5344.—Hackney, W., Swansea, and Waizes, J. W., Wednesbury, “ Im- 
provements in regenerative gas furnaces.” Nov. 9, 1882. 

5407.—WetTerR, J. “Improvements in filters.” A communication. 
Noy. 13, 1882. 

PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID. 
[AFTER THE THIRD YEAR. ] 

62.—Srizer, A. M., “ Improvements in lamp or gas stoves.” Jan. 7, 1880. 

109.—Kipp, J., “Improvements in apparatus for carburetting illumi- 
nating gas.” Jan. 10, 1880. 

[AFTER THE SEVENTH YEAR. | 

104.—Urqunart, J., and ANDREws, W. W., “ Improvements in wet gas- 

meters.” Jan. 8, 1876. 











Parhamentary Intelligence. 


GAS, WATER, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, Erc., BILLS, 1883. 

No memorials complaining of non-compliance with Standing Orders in 
reference to the following petitions for Private Bills, comprised in the 
second hundred in the general list of petitions, having been deposited at 
the Private Bill Office up to the 16th inst. (the last day for sending in such 
memorials), they will go before the Examiners unopposed :— 

Aberdeen Extension and Improvement; Barnet District Gas and Water ; 
Halesowen Gas; Heywood Corporation; Ipswich Gas; Leatherhead and 
District Water; Nottingham Corporation; Portsmouth Water; Staveley 
Water; Workington Local Board Water; Wroxall and District Water. 








Wegal Intelligence, 


LAMBETH POLICE COURT.—Tuurspay, Jan. 18, 
(Before Mr. Cuance.) 
LAMBETH VESTRY V, THE SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER COMPANY. 
THE CHARGE FOR WATER FOR STREET-WATERING PURPOSES. 

The hearing of the summons taken out by the Lambeth Vestry for the 
purpose of obtaining a decision as to the amount to be charged for water 
supplied to the parish by the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company, 
for the purpose of watering the streets, was resumed on the above day. 
It will be remembered that the case was before the Court on the 6th inst. 
(see ante, p. 63), when certain objections raised by the learned Counsel for 
the defendants were overruled, and the proceedings were adjourned for 
the production of evidence. 

Mr. PoLanD again appeared for;the plaintifis; Mr. Bestey for the 
defendants. 

Mr. PouanD, having read the correspondence which had passed between 
the parties prior to the action being brought, said he proposed to call evi- 
dence to show the rate at which water was supplied by other Water Com- 
panies to various parishes in the Metropolis. 

Mr. Cuance asked whether Mr. Besley would admit the figures. 

Mr. Besuey said it was impossible for him to admit anything. He 
could not see how evidence of the nature referred to was relevant to the 
present inquiry. The first point to be decided was whether the Vestry 
had demanded to be supplied with water; and, if so, whether they had 
defined at what places, and under what pressure, the supply should be 
afforded. The whole dispute had arisen from the Vestry not ioe aware 
of the fact that they were not entitled to a supply of water on the same 
terms as manufacturers, 

Mr. Cuance thought it was a very natural question to ask, why, under 
the circumstances, the defendants required from the Vestry a higher price 
than was charged to other people. 

Mr. Bes.ey said when the time came he would give some valid reasons 
for making the charge. 

The following evidence was then called :— 

Mr. I’. Dethridge examined: I am now, and have been for 20 years, 
Vestry Clerk to the parish of Paddington. The Vestry are supplied 
with water for road-watering purposes by the Grand Junction an est 
Middlesex Water Companies. The Grand Junction Company supply water 
to 43 stand-pipes at the rate of 84d. per 1000 gallons. There is a meter at 
each stand-pipe, so as to measure the quantity taken. The consumption 
at each of these 43 stand-pipes is added together, and we pay 84d per 1000 
gallons upon the total. The quantity taken last year was 30,330,000 gallons, 
the cost being £720 0s. 5d. We pay for the meters and the stand-pipes. 
We have no minimum charge. t one time the Vestry paid 1s. per 1000 
gallons, with 25 per cent. discount, on condition that they took 20 million 
gallons of water. The 9d. per 1000 gallons has, by agreement, been 
brought down to 84d., and we hope to have this sum still further reduced. 
In that portion of our district which is supplied by the West Middlesex 
Company there are eight stand-pipes, from which 3,531,740 gallons of water 
were consumed last year, the price paid being 9d. per 1000 gallons. I have 
urged the Company to reduce their charge to 84d. ; but, up to the present 











time, have not succeeded in obtaining the reduction. Both Companies 
take their supply from the Thames. : . 

Cross-examined: I do not know that the Thames Conservancy receive 
£10,000 a year from the Water Companies for the privilege of taking their 
supply from the Thames. 

Mr. Poxanp said he would at once admit that the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Company paid the Thames Conservancy £2200 per annum. 

Mr. Cuance asked what this sum was paid for. 

Mr. Bestey replied that it was for the water taken by the Company. 

Mr. Poxanp said this was not so; it was for keeping the river clean. 

Mr. Bresuey observed that up to the date of the last Act of Parliament 
each Water Company paid £500 to the Thames Conservancy; then the 
Conservancy wished to improve the towing-paths of the Upper Thames, 
and they obtained the insertion in the Act of Parliament of an obligation 
that the Companies should each pay £2000, and not take more than 20 million 
gallons of water per day. A Company that only drew 10 million gallons per 
day might be glad to sell water at cost price; but one drawing 19 million 
gallons, like the Southwark and Vauxhall Company, did not wish to sell 
water for the purpose of watering the streets. Of course it made a 
wonderful difference if a Company had a large stock of water which it 
wished to dispose of ; but such was not the case in the present instance. 

Cross-examination continued: I am not aware of the fact that the 
Water Companies are limited to taking 20 million gallons each per day 
from the Thames. My Vestry have always paid by measurement—never 
by mileage. I am not aware that the capital of the Grand Junction Com- 
pany is £500,000 less than the Southwark and Vauxhall Company’s, nor that 
the capital of the West Middlesex Company is £300,000 less. I do not 
know that the Grand Junction Company pay a dividend of 84 per cent., 
and the West Middlesex 10 per cent. I cannot see any difference between 
a road in Lambeth and onein Paddington. We have in Paddington a large 
number of first-class houses rated at more than £200 a year, the occupants 
of which are probably out of town at the time when the Vestry take the 
largest quantity of water—namely, from the middle of July to September. 
There is a difference between the class of persons occupying premises in 
Lambeth and Bermondsey and those residing in Paddington. ~ 

Mr. Bester: Would you like to obtain water under cost price from the 
Companies that supply your Vestry ? 

Witness : No. 

Would you object to be charged such a rate as to enable the Company to 
pay a dividend of 7 per cent ?—I think if the Company can supply certain 
people at the rate of 6d. per 1000 gallons, they can supply us at the same 
rate. 

Would you allow them to make a profit of 7 per cent. upon their capital ? 
—I hardly wish to give any opinion with respect to such matters. 

Do you know that the engineering cost is not less than 6d. per 1000 
gallons ?—I should like to have that proved to me. 

Witness was cross-examined at considerable length as to why it was the 
Vestry took more water from the Grand Junction Company in 1874 than 
in 1882; and upon replying that he supposed it was owing to the season of 
1874 being very dry, his attention was called to the fact that from the 
other Company (the West Middlesex) the quantity taken in 1874 was only 
1,687,720 gallons, as against 3,531,740 gallons in 1882. Witness was unable 
to account for the discrepancy further than that he supposed the nature of 
the district had been altered, and that the number of stand-posts had been 
doubled. He considered that the multiplication of stand-posts would have 
a tendency to cause more water to be used, there being less cartage. 

Mr. R. S. Hearn examined : Iam a Clerk in the Surveyor’s office in the 
parish of Marylebone. The parish is supplied with water by the West 
Middlesex and Grand Junction Companies. The number of stand-posts 
in use is 48. Water is supplied by meter at the rate of 9d. per 1000 
gallons, provided the quantity taken exceeds 20 million gallons. According 
to the account rendered, the quantity taken is 26,590,000 gallons. Should 
we not take 20 million gallons, the charge would be 1s. per 1000 gallons up 
to a million, and on the second million there would be a discount of 15s., 
and so on on every million up to 20 million gallons. The cost of the meters 
and stand-posts is borne by the Vestry. . 

Cross-examined: My knowledge upon the subject is limited to the time 
I have been in the Surveyor’s office—twelve months. The population of 
the district is very different to that of Lambeth and Bermondsey. 

Mr. W. B. Clarke examined: Iam Surveyor to the Vestry of St. Mary, 
Islington. The 80 stand-pipes in my district are supplied by the New 
River Company at a charge of 9d. per 1000 gallons. We pay a rent of 
two guineas per annum for each meter. The quantity of water consumed 
last year was 42,728,000 gallons, at a cost of £1602 6s., and £165 18s. was 

aid for rent of meters. We have no minimum charge. Since the year 
1870 the charge has been 9d. per 1000 gallons; but we are now trying to 
get areduction. The same Company supply water to various depots in 
the parish at 6d. and 74d. per 1000 gallons. 

Cross-examined: I have been Surveyor for ten years, and during this 
time the water has always been supplied by meter. I believe that the 
New River Company charge ls. per 1000 gallons in Shoreditch and 
Clerkenwell. Formerly we paid according to the area supplied. The 
multiplication of stand-pipes saves the cost of cartage. 

Mr. J. M. Knight examined: I am now, and have been for 14 years 
Surveyor to the Vestry of Mile End. The parish is supplied with water 
by the East London Water-Works Company. We have 19 stand-posts. 
The water is supplied by meter at the rate of 9d. per 1000 galions. In 1881 
we took 7,425,000 gallons of water. A rentof two guineas perannum is paid 
by the Vestry for the meters. The East London Company take their 
supply from the Lea and the Thames. 

Cross-examined: There are in my district 36 miles of roads, many of 
which are macadamized ; consequently more water is required than would 
be the case if the roads were paved. 

Mr. H. Thompson examined : Iam engaged in the Vestry Clerk’s office 
in St. George’s-in-the-East. That parish is supplied by the East London 
Water-Works Company. The six stand-posts in the parish are supplied 
with water by meter. The quantity consumed at each post is added up, 
and 9d. per 1000 gallons is paid upon the total. A rent of two guineas per 
annum is paid for the meters. In the year 1881 the Vestry took 1,487,000 
gallons of water for the purpose of watering the streets. 

Cross-examined : Many of our roads are paved by the Tramway Com- 
pany. There is no differenee between our parish and that of Mile End. 

Mr. J. Owen examined: I am employed in the Vestry Clerk’s office in 
the parish of Chelsea. The outlying portion of the parish is supplied 
with water by meter by the West Middlesex Company, at 9d. per 1000 
gallons. There are three stand-posts in the district. In 1882 we took 
1,461,020 gallons, and 1,516,030 gallons in 1881. The Vestry find the 
meters and stand-posts, and keep them in order. The other portion of 
the district is supplied by the Chelsea Company at the lump sum of £600 
per annum, ee of the quantity of water taken. 

Cross-examined : From 1864 to 1874 the charge by the West Middlesex 
Company was ls. aed 1000 gallons. 

Mr. Potanp: That, Sir, is my case. 

Mr. Brestey, in <p the case on behalf of the defendants, said he felt 
thoroughly justified in taking every objection to an attempt to impose on 
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the Magistrate a duty which would never have been contemplated if the 

wide character of it had been known to the Legislature. 

Mr. Cuance: I think that is very possible. 

Mr. Brestey said the words of the 37th section of the Water-Works 
Clauses Act clearly showed that it was contemplated that an expert would 
be appointed, who could devote time and bring experience to bear upon 
any difference that might arise between water companies and public 
bodies. The 38th section provided for the settlement of disputes by an 
inspector when appointed, and in the meantime by two justices; thus 
showing that it was obviously the intention of the Legislature to appoint 
a water inspector who should deal with all matters in dispute. It was far 
from his wish to find fault with the tribunal before whom he had the 
honour to appear; but he desired to press upon his Worship the import- 
ance of the question now in dispute. It would be most unjust to say, by 
mere rule-of-thumb, that because the New River Company supplied water 
at so much, therefore the Southwark and Vauxhall Company could do 
the same. In each case the circumstances were dissimilar, and the source 
of supply was different. 

Mr. CHance said he did not understand Mr. Poland to go so far as to 
say that a rule-of-thumb should be applied. 

Mr. BEs.ey observed, with regard to the time of bringing the matter 
before the Court, that he thought the Vestry had chosen a most inoppor- 
tune moment, and that they had been very rash in their proceeding ; 
inasmuch as, not having made a definite demand for a supply of water, 
there was nothing before the Court upon which it could adjudicate. He 
should ask his Worship seriously to consider whether the words “ road- 
watering” in the Act of Parliament meant general road-watering. He 
submitted there was no obligation on the Company by Act of Parliament 
to provide more than one source of supply for road-watering purposes. 

Mr. CHance: Are you addressing these remarks to me with reference 
to re: point as to whether there has been a disagreement between the 
parties ? 

Mr. Bestey: Yes; I am putting it broadly on this ground, that you are 
not in a position to say that you are clothed with any authority, as there is 
no dispute. The statutory obligation upon the Company is to supply water 
for watering the roads; but the Vestry are bound to tell us what supply 
they require, and what pressure they wish. 

Mr. Cuanczt: Do you say they are to make a certain demand before 
there can be any disagreement ? 

Mr. Bestey: Certainly. No proposal for a supply has been made to us. 

Mr. Cuance: I do not understand that the defendant Company have 
made any objection of the kind. 

Mr. Bestey: They have not done so; but I make the objection here on 
their behalf. 

Mr. Cuance: It is clear from the correspondence that there is a dis- 
agreement to a certain extent. 

Mr. Bestry: The sole disagreement in the correspondence is as to the 
charge by meter or by mileage. There is not a single syllable about the 
number of stand-posts, or as to where they are to be placed. 

Mr. CHANCE said it seemed to be clear that the parties were not agreed, 
so there must be a disagreement. 

Mr. BesLey submitted that the Vestry had not proved, within the 
meaning of the Act of Parliament, that the Company had a single pipe 
Pig a fire-plug had been fixed according to the conditions of the 
statute. 

Mr. Cuance asked whether the defendant Company contended that they 
were not bound to supply water because there had been no proof that fire- 
me. connected with the pipes through which the water was to be 
supplied. 

Mr. Bes.ey observed that it was sufficient for him to say that there was 
no proof by the Vestry that fire-plugs existed. 

Mr. Potanp said he should have thought it was matter of common 
knowledge that, at stated distances throughout every street in London, 
there were fire-plugs. If such a point were to be raised it would be sufli- 
cient for his purpose to show that there were fire-plugs. 

Mr. Cuance thought it was merely a question of calling more witnesses. 
It was, he said, hardly possible for the defendant Company to say that 
this was not a case contemplated by the 37th section of the General“Act. 

Mr. Bes.ey contended that even if the fire-plugs were there, they were 
not ae within the meaning of the statute; and until proof of this 
fact had been given, the Court could not determine whether fire-plugs, 
within the meaning of the Act of Parliament, existed or not. 

Mr. Cuance said if the point was pressed of course the necessary evidence 
must be given. 

Mr. Brsutey having read a portion of the judgment of Lord Justice 
Bramwell, in the case of The Metropolitan Board of Works v. The New 
River Company,* bearing upon this point, submitted that in law the putting 
down of fire-plugs by the Company was not enough—they required to 
be put down by the Metropolitan Board of Works; and it was only in such 
circumstances that any jurisdiction of the Court could arise. 

_ Mr. Cuance pointed out that should evidence be given proving that the 
fire-plugs were in existence, the objection would fall to the ground. 

_Mr. Bestey said of course he should bow to any decision that might be 
given by the Magistrate; but he hoped to be able to sustain his objection, 
that the plaintiffs were not in a position to come before the Court until 
they had paid for the fire-plugs. 

Mr. Cuance said by section 38 of the General Act it appeared to be 
the duty of the undertakers to fix proper fire-plugs in the mains; and he 
must assume that they had done their duty. Of course he would take a 
note of the objection which had been raised. 

Mr. Bestzy understood the Magistrate to hold that if evidence of the 
existence of fire-plugs were produced, this would be sufficient to give the 
Court jurisdiction to determine the dispute ; but he said he did not under- 
stand his Worship to hold that a dispute had arisen. 

Mr. Cuancx said that the difficulty appeared to be this—that both parties 
had come to the Court to have the question settled. It was plain that if 
the parties could not agree there was a disagreement. 

Mr. BEesLey submitted that there must be a proposal made by the Vestry 
before the parties could come to terms. Unless the Company knew what 
the Vestry required, they could not appraise the article they had to sell. 

Mr. Cuance remarked that all the Company had to do was to ask for 
specific details ; but this they had not done. General terms had been laid 
down, and to these the parties could not agree; so that it was not likely 
they would agree upon any particulars. 

Mr. Besuey again referred to the fact that there was a general disagree- 
ment as to whether the charge should be by mileage or by meter, and 
submitted that the Company were not bound to take the objection in the 
correspondence which had passed between the parties; it was, he said, 
time enough to take it in court. He felt quite sure that the Magistrate 
would prefer that the Vestry should make a proposal which they con- 
sidered fair and reasonable, and that there should be a refusal by the 
Company, before the Court was asked to adjudicate upon the matter. 





* See Journal, Vol. XXX., p. 984, 


Mr. Cuance: If certain terms are proposed and not acceded to, what 
can it be but disagreement ? 

Mr. Besuey said it was not disagreement in detail. 

Mr. Cxuance thought this was not the meaning of the statute. 

Mr. Bestey said they ought not to assume that the Water Company 
were aware of what the Vestry required. 

Mr. Cnance thought it would have been better, before the correspond- 
ence ended, if the parties had said, “ Give us your particulars, and let us 
see whether we object to them or not.” - 

Mr. Besey observed that throughout the whole of the correspondence 
the Vestry had merely asked to be supplied with water upon the same 
terms as manufacturers. 

Mr. Cuance: Do you think, if I adjourn the case, you will be able to 
come to an agreement ? 

Mr. Besuey : I should like to have a proposal from the Vestry. 

Mr. Pouanp said he did not think there was any chance of the parties 
coming toterms. He was quite willing for it to be taken that a disagree- 
ment already existed. 

Mr. Bestey said he must ask the Magistrate to state a case as to 
whether, in the absence of details in the correspondence, there was any 
disagreement within the meaning of the Act. He was bound to protect 
the interests of the Water Company by pointing out what he considered 
to be a flaw in this matter. 

Mr. Cuance: You say there has not been a disagreement within the 
terms of section 37, so as to give the justices any jurisd‘ction to inquire 
into the matter ? 

Mr. Besvry replied that he did. After referring at some length to the 
origin of the various Water Companies alluded to in the evidence on 
behalf of the plaintiffs, and contrasting the amount of the capital of each 
Company and the dividends paid, he urged that no fair comparison could be 
drawn between these Companies and the Southwark and Vauxhall Com- 
pany, as the circumstances were totally dissimilar in each case. Some of 
the Companies were paying their maximum dividends, and therefore they 
did not wish to increase their receipts; but this was not the case with the 
Southwark and Vauxhall Company. They did not wish to sell water for 
street-watering at all, as they had nearly reached the maximum limit of 
supply; but, being bound to sell it, they ought not to be compelled to do so 
at a price that was likely to affect the dividend. He felt sure the public 
would be better served, and the streets better watered, if the payment was 
by mileage or area. 

Mr. Cuance remarked that he could not quite see the reason for charging 
each stand-post as a separate supply, unless it was proved that the Com- 
pany could not make a profit without so doing. If they were put to extra 
expense in consequence of the variation of level, some mode might be 
arranged for charging a different rate. 

Mr. Besuey said he should prove there was a difference of 7 feet in the 
level of some of the roads. Of course it would be for the Court to say 
whether each stand-post should be treated as a separate supply or not; 
but, looking at the circumstances of the case, he thought it was only fair 
that each supply should be separate, as the Company were put to the 
expense of filtering the water. In the case of the New River Company 
this was not so, as that Company had an unlimited source of supply, an 
the water sent out for watering the roads was unfiltered. In every instance 
where the supply was by meter some private mutual arrangement had 
been come to; but he had never heard of a case where a magistrate had 
been applied to to settle such a difference. If the Vestry were willing to 
take the supply by area, the Company would supply water on the same 
terms as any other Company who took their supply from the Thames. 

Mr. Cuance: Will you name a price ? 

Mr. Bes.ey: 1s. a month for 100 square yards; or 5s. for the season 
limited to five months. 

Mr. Potanp: How do you show that Is. is a fair sum ? 

Mr. Bes.ey said he could prove that by the Chelsea Company. 

Mr. Cuance asked whether the Vestry were willing to pay by area. 

Mr. Pouanp said certainly not; it was not a true mode of payment, as 
it had no reference whatever to the quantity of water used. 

Mr. Cuance inquired whether the Vestry objected to pay a rent for the 
meters, and to bear the expense of fixing them. 

Mr. Pouanp replied that they did not; they merely said that the rent 
was too high, and that there ought not to be any minimum charge. 

Mr. Bes.ey thought it would be much better if the Vestry were to take 
the water for one year upon the terms specified by the Company, so that 
they might see how the new arrangement worked ; and they would then, he 
said, be in a position to come before the Magistrate and say whether or 
not the scale was a fair one as between the parties. 

Mr. Poxanp said the Vestry could not accept such an offer. 

Mr. Cuance asked whether the Vestry objected to each stand-post being 
considered a separate supply. 

Mr. Poutanp: Certainly. 

Mr. Cuance: Assuming the supply is to be considered as one supply, 
would you make any objection to the payment at so much per thousand 
gallons ? 

Mr. Potanp: No. 

Mr. BEs.ey pointed out that the scale would not apply if the minimum 
charge were taken out of it. 

Mr. PoLanp repeated that the Vestry considered they ought to be sup- 
plied with water at the same rate as manufacturers. 

Mr. Bes.ey said there was one obvious answer to this—namely, that no 
manufacturer could, by any possibility, take such an enormous quantity 
of water as the Vestry. The main point to be considered was what price 
ought to be charged by the Company for the water, so as to give a fair 
return to the shareholders. 

The further hearing of the case was then adjourned. 





SOUTHPORT BOROUGH POLICE COURT.—Mownpay, Jan. 15. 
(Before Colonel Hesketu and a Bench of Magistrates.) 

A WATER COMPANY FINED FOR BREAKING UP A STREET WITHOUT NOTICE. 
The Southport Water-Works Company appeared to-day to answer a 
charge of breaking up a street under the control and management of the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the borough, without giving due 
notice of their intention to do so. 
The Town CLERK (Mr. J. H. Ellis) prosecuted on behalf of the Corpora- 
tion; Mr. H. THretrau defended. 

It appeared from the evidence that, on the 30th of November last, a man 
named Ellis Williams, who occupied premises in Seften Street, received a 
demand note from the Company for an assessment which came to some- 
thing in excess of what he was ultimately charged. Upon the production 
of his rent-book, the Company reduced the charge to 9s. 1d. Williams 
explained that he was not able to pay off the whole of this sum, and paid 
6s. 1d. on account on Nov.30. He asked fora fortnight’s time for payment 
of the remainder, and this was granted by the Company’s officials. On the 
19th of December the Company cut off the water supply when there was 
4s. owing, the balance of 9s. 1d. due for a quarter’s rent in advance. 
Williams's wife was in the house at the time ; but the men did not tell her 
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it was for the 4s. owing, or she would have paid the money. Williams had 
to pay more than double the amount for reconnecting the pipes. 
he Town CLERK stated that the object of the Corporation was simply 
to protect the consumers of the Company’s water from such treatment at 
their hands. 
A penalty of 20s. and costs was imposed. 





ACCRINGTON POLICE COURT.—Tuurspay, Jan. 11. 
(Before Messrs. WALMSLEY and GRIMSHAW.) 
TAMPERING WITH A GAS-METER. 

7illiam Thomas Baron, residing in Albert Street, Church, was sum- 
moned by Mr. Charles Harrison, Secretary to the Accrington Gas and 
Water Company, for causing wilful damage to a gas-meter. A meter was 
fixed in defendant’s house on Sept. 11, 1882, and on the 17th ult. the meter 
exploded. Hargreaves and Dean, two servants of the Company, on the 
following day examined the meter, and found that it was broken, and had 
been disconnected by unscrewing. Defendant stated to Dean that he was 
lighting the bracket upstairs when the explosion occurred. He had not 
perceived any smell of gas, and had on the previous evening turned the 
meteron. The bracket was burning all right, but it gave a poor light, 
and he wanted a better. 

In answer to the Clerk, Dean stated that it was impossible for the meter 
to explode from the mere fact of lighting the gas upstairs. 

Defendant alleged that the Company’s servants did not fix the meter; 
and if the case was adjourned he could bring a witness to prove it. The 
meter was defective, and he never tampered with it, or did anything but 
light the gas upstairs. He had heard that lighting the gas was sufficient 
to cause the meter to explode. 

Mr. Harrison said it was impossible for a light to travel down the pipe, 
or for the meter to explode unless a mixture of air and gas was in it. 

The case was adjourned to allow of the production of the witness 
referred to. 


Tuurspay, Jan. 18. 

On the further hearing of the case to-day, 

James Wilkinson stated that he put the gas-fittings into defendant's 
premises, though he did not connect the meter. 

In answer to the Bench, Mr. Harrison said the damage done amounted 
to 30s.; the meter being totally worthless. 

Defendant contended that the door of the meter-room was shut when the 
explosion occurred, and if he had had a light near the meter it must have 
been open and he himself injured. 

The Bencu decided that the meter must have been interfered with, and 
defendant was ordered to pay the damages, and also a fine of Is. and 
costs. 








Hliscellaneous Metvs. 


BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Loca GovERNMENT Boarp Inquiry. 

Last Wednesday, Mr. J. T. Harrison, M.Inst.C.E., held an inquiry at 
Birmingham, on behalf of the Local Government Board, with regard to an 
application made to the Board by the Birmingham yas a for sanction 
to borrow £250,000 for the purposes of their gas undertaking, under the 
provisions of the Birmingham Corporation Gas Act, 1875. Amongst those 

resent were the Mayor (Mr. W. White), Alderman Avery, Alderman 

enrick (Chairman of the Gas Committee), Alderman R. Chamberlain, Mr. 
E. Orford Smith (Town Clerk), Mr. Edwin Smith (Secretary to the Gas 
Department), and Mr. C. Hunt (Chief Gas Engineer to the Corporation). 

The Town CLERK, in opening the proceedings, said he appeared in 
support of the application, which was made under section 15 of the 
Corporation’s Act of 1875. The last audited accounts of the Gas Depart- 
ment were made up to June 30, 1882, and a copy of the accounts, signed by 
the Auditors, had been supplied to the Local Government Board. Without 
going into the figures too minutely, he might say that the accounts showed 
that the sum of £2,000,000, which was the limit the Corporation were 
empowered to borrow without special sanction, had been nearly exhausted. 
As a matter of fact, on the date he had named the expenditure, reckoning 
the annuities, was £1,956,425 14s. 3d., leaving, therefore, the sum of only 
£43,574 5s. 9d. to be borrowed. There had, however, been certain sales to 
local authorities, which had produced credit items in the capital account. 
Portions of the undertaking had been disposed of to the local authorities 
of West Bromwich, Smethwick, and Oldbury, and the purchase-money had 
been brought into the accounts up to June 30, 1882; but he proposed to 
bring the accounts down to a still later date—namely, Dec. 31, 1882. There 
was another local board, that of Tipton, which had had power to purchase, 
and the purchase had been completed subsequent to the 30th of June last, 
and came into the accounts for the latter half of 1882. He was anxious to 
show, however, that notwithstanding Tipton had paid its purchase-money 
in the last half year, there was no substantial difference between the state 
of the capital account in June and in December. The Tipton purchase- 
money amounted to £34,629; but, on the other hand, there had been an 
expenditure on capital account for various purposes, since June 30 and up 
to Dec. 31, of £47,787—less £7659, which was considered more properly 
chargeable to revenue. 

The Inspector pointed out that on Feb. 17, 1880, the Gas Committee 
suggested to the Town Council that they should be allowed to borrow to 
the extent of £125,000, and at the same time hand over for improvement 
purposes the sum of £25,000. 

The Town CLERK explained that this was done oy by way of antici- 

ation. Three years ago the arbitrations to which he had referred had 

ardly commenced, and no one knew exactly when they would be com- 
pleted. It was quite possible the Gas Committee would have required the 
money for capital expenditure before the purchase-moneys came in, 

The Inspector said at that meeting the Council passed a resolution 
empowering the Gas Committee to borrow to the extent of £250,000, instead 
of the £125,000. They had undoubtedly since then expended a very con- 
siderable sum, partly moneys that had come in from Tipton and other 
places; but how much of the £250,000 had they expended ? 

The Town CuierK said none at all. The simple reason was that they 
had the vote, as it were, in anticipation, not intending to take action upon it 
immediately. If the Local Government Board gave their sanction to the 
raising of the money now applied for, the Corporation would probably not 
have to trouble them for anumber of years. He would show the proposed 
expenditure up to 1890, and hand in a statement indicating the contem- 
plated expenditure for new!mains, meters, and other works. The Town 
Council, at the special meeting referred to, passed a resolution that the 
Gas Committee should be authorized to borrow such further sums as they 
might from time to time require for the purposes of the work authorized 
by the Council, not exceeding in the whole the sum of £125,000. It was 





then moved, as an amendment, that £250,000 be substituted, and this was 
adopted; but in consequence of the proceeds of the sales to the outlying 
local authorities coming in, and also owing to the postponement of certain 
works that were at the time contemplated, it was unnecessary for the 
Committee to exercise the power of raising the £250,000 which the Council 
had sanctioned, and up to the present time it had not been necessary to 
apply to the Local Government Board for their sanction to the raising of 
this sum. The resolution, however, remained on the minutes. 

The Inspector: The resolution was made on the report of the Gas Com- 
mittee as to the necessity for certain expenditure. The expenditure then 
anticipated appears to have been met in part by the moneys received from 
the different authorities. 

The Town CLERK: The arrangements between the local authorities and 
the Corporation were fully before the Council at the time. The Council 
were aware that the payments were coming in sooner or later, and they 
were taken into account when the Council sanctioned the raising of the 
£250,000 which is the basis of our application to-day. Notwithstanding 
that these important sections of the undertaking have been parted with to 
the respective local authorities, and notwithstanding the reduction that 
has been made in the price of gas, the business and profit of the Gas 
Department has continued to increase, and this increase necessarily 
demands the employment of additional capital. Contracts have been 
entered into for new offices adjoining the Council House, at a cost of 
£75,000. We have still the old offices, the value of which we estimate at 
£25,000. Other liabilities have been incurred, chiefly in connection with 
the extension of the Windsor Street works. 

The Inspector: Do you not think it would be better for the Council to 
pass another resolution ? 

The Town CLERK: We shall be glad to fall in with any suggestion you 
have to make. The whole of the money I am asking for to-day, with the 
single exception, perhaps, of the money required for new offices (which 
are very urgently needed), is proposed to be laid out in the natural develop- 
ment and improvement of this great gas undertaking; and I think Iam 
justified in saying that, in the opinion of those gentlemen who are best 
qualified to judge, the expenditure is wise and necessary, and will be 
remunerative. 

Alderman Kenrick explained the circumstances under which the vote 
referred to was taken in the Council. It was always known, he said, to 
the Council that these sums would be received from the local authorities, 
butjthere was a constant capital outlay going on for the extension of mains 
and other works in progress, and the money that had been received had 
been thus expended. 

The InsPecToR: How much has been received since 1880 ? 

The Town CLERK: From Smethwick and Oldbury, and for some addi- 
tional plant at West Bromwich not taken into the original account, we 
have received £81,923; from West Bromwich, £70,750; and then we have 
received from Tipton, in the half year just ended, £34,629. 

Alderman Kenrick: These amounts, as received, have been reported 
to the Town Council; but, notwithstanding the receipt of such sums, the 
capital expenditure shows a very narrow limit, which compels us to ask 
you to hold this inquiry. 

The Inspector: The resolution was for a specific requirement. The 
Local Government Board ask for resolutions of all Town Councils making 
applications. 

The Town CLERK: Your only objection is that it is rather of old date ? 

The Inspector: It does not appear to me to apply to this special 
application. 

The Town CLERK: The Town Council are constantly receiving reports 
from the Gas Committee, and there can be no doubt they have been per- 
fectly cognizant of the course proposed to be adopted. I will send you the 
minutes of the Council showing the distinct resolution authorizing each 
expenditure by the Committee. 

Mr. Edwin Smith then gave evidence in support of the application. 
He said that now the Corporation had received the purchase-money from 
Tipton and the other authorities, he did not anticipate that any material 
sums would be placed to the credit of the capital account for the next six 
or seven years. They were expecting to realize the value of their present 
offices, and this was the sole item. ‘lhe estimated expenditure in 1883-4-5 
would be as follows :—Liabilities on contracts at Windsor Street, £20,900; 
cost of new offices, £75,000 (less £25,000, sale of present offices) ; new gas- 
holder, £68,000; boundary walis, retaining walls, and railway sidings, 
£5000; additional purifying plant and washers, £45,000; mains, meters, 
and ordinary capital expenditure for three years, £45,000 (less amount to 
be charged to revenue in respect of plant abandoned, £25,611)—total, 
£217,289. The estimated expenditure from 1886 to 1890 would be as follows : 
—Mains, meters, and ordinary capital expenditure during five years, 
£75,000. This added to the £217,289 made a total of £292,289. Deducting 
the amount unexpended on Dec. 31 last—viz., £38,076—the balance required 
was £254,213. When the Windsor Street extensions were complete the 
ordinary expenditure on capital account would be considerably reduced. 
Probably £15,000 a year would be sufficient from 1883 to 1890. 

The Inspector: That is a desperately large sum. 

The Town CLERK: The works are a very big undertaking. 

Witness: It is a very small sum compared with the ordinary capital 
expenditure on such items in other gas-works. 

Mr. Charles Hunt was then called, and gave evidence as to the necessity 
for the proposed new works. 2 

Mr. S. Tonks asked if the holders proposed were absolutely wanted, 
seeing that there were so many townships taken away from the district 
formerly supplied. 

Witness: Certainly; we are increasing our manufacture constantly. 

Mr. BRINDLEY inquired whether the manufactories of such things as 
gas cooking-stoves could not be separated from the other premises. 

Witness : Decidedly not. 

The INsPEcToR inquired what price the Corporation charged for gas; 
and, on being informed that it was an average of 2s. 4d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, said he did not think the ratepayers had much to complain of if 
they had their gas at this rate, and so much money was paid over for 
improvements in the town. 

Mr. Tonks said it was an injustice to the consumers that £25,000 should 
be transferred from the gas account to a street improvement account. 

The Inspector: It goes to the improvement of the town generally, I 
suppose. 

Mr. Tonks then went on to complain of the injustice which he said was 
done to the gas consumers by the transference of the £25,000. A little 
town like Walsall was, he remarked, selling gas at a lower price than 
Birmingham, and one year they had been able to dispense altogether 
with the borough rate. 

oe  caaaetias Then you do not disapprove of their carrying over the 
profits 

Mr. Brinpuey said he thought if the profits were returned to the gas 
consumers, instead of being applied to borough improvements, it would be 
a great advantage. He considered the system of the old Companies should 
be carried out, and that the profit, beyond what would pay for the workin 
expenses and the interest on the money borrowed tocarry them on, should 
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e applied to a reduction in the price of gas. He objected to the £25,000 
eing forcibly taken from the pockets of the hardworking ratepayers, and 
placed to an entirely different account which they did not approve of. 

The Inspector: We have nothing to do with what the Corporation does 
with the profits. 

The Town CLERK said whether the profits were applied to the relief of 
the rates or for the benefit of the consumers it would not affect the present 
application. The money would be required for capital expenses just 
the same. 

The Inspector (addressing the Town Clerk) said he thought it would be 
well if the estimated cost of the proposed works were laid before the Town 
Council, and a resolution passed specifically approving of the outlay, and 
authorizing the Gas Committee to apply to the Tosal Government Board 
for sanction to borrow the money. 

The Town CLERK said he thought this was already done in the minutes 
of the Council. 

Alderman Kenrick remarked that he saw no objection to carrying out 
the suggestion. 

The inquiry then closed. 





MANCHESTER CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 

A fortnight ago (see p. 71) we published a paragraph, on this subject, 
from one of the Manchester daily newspapers. There has since appeared, 
in the Manchester Guardian, the following reference to the same matter :— 
“A return recently made to the Manchester Corporation Gas Committee, 
on the motion of Councillor Bazley, corroborates what we stated a few 
weeks since—that skilled assistance in such a matter as gas making is of 
the utmost advantage. The great establishment in the Rochdale Road is 
presented as a case in point. The Sub-Committee in charge of these 
works meets fortnightly. It pays about £30,000 a year in wages, and 
some £80,000 more for coal and cannel, in addition to other large outlays. 
It is obviously impossible for individual members of the Sub-Committee 
to attend to every necessary detail in connection with the manufacturing 
processes. It is only in the last few years that the Committee have had a 
Chief Engineer to take charge of, and superintend the production of gas; 
and, what is of great value, to see to the saving of every atom of bye- 
products at both the great stations of Gaythorn and Rochdale Road. We 
can now compare several items at these two works ; and must state that at 
the first the methods are practically the same as they have been for years, 
while at Rochdale Road the Gas Engineer's new methods have had fair 
scope, and their value may now be tested. We find the following contrast 
between the two places for the six months ending Dec. 28, 1882 :— 


Gaythorn. Rochdale Road. 
Wages paid £13,904 ee £15,996 


72,967 tons 

751,116,000 c. ft. 

10,294 c. ft. 
19°43 


54,940 tons 
531,252,000 c. ft. 
9570 c. ft. 


Coal and cannel used “ 
Gasmade. .. . 
Make per ton. 


Candle power. 19°85 


Cost per 1000 feet for wages and material . 567d. os 455d. 
Gals. Tons. Gals. Tons. 
Tar, quantity produced ... . . . 784,395 .. 4008 .. 931,530 .. 4777 
Do., per ton of coal and cannel carbonized 14°31 .. — o- 122777. — 
Ammoniacal liquor produced ... - 14,630 .. — ..2,006140 .. — 
Do., per ton of coal and cannel carbonized 23°93 — oo 275 _- 


In the increased make of gas from each ton of material at the Rochdale 
Road works there is a considerable saving arising out of the improve- 
ments effected in the machinery and plant by the Gas Engineer; and 
doubtless a similar policy will eventually extend to Gaythorn. The 
saving, moreover, effected by the retention of a much greater proportion 
of ammoniacal liquor at Rochdale Road over Gaythorn is an enormous 
profit when compared with previous methods; and, in cash for the rate- 
payers, may be estimated at between £5000 and £6000 a year. It seems, 
therefore, as might have been expected, that the application of the newest 
— and the constant attention of an expert in gas making, is a 
policy which the Gas Committee have wisely adopted. It may be of inte- 
rest to point out that the average cost of gas at the two stations is about 
44d: per 1000 cubic feet; but to this must be added plant, supervision, 
mains, &c. It is served to the consumers at 2s. 8d. per 1000 feet. The 
enormously increased value of the residual products accounts for this, and 
some people go so far as to say that it will ultimately pay to give gas 
away, so that it may be made for the sake of the bye-products—tar. 
ammoniacal liquor, and the rest.” 





THE PROPOSED SEVERANCE OF THE STOKE AND FENTON 
JOINT GAS UNDERTAKING. 


A Special Meeting of the Stoke Town Council was held last Thursday, 
when this matter was again under discussion. 

Alderman Kearny moved that it is expedient to oppose the Bill now 
being promoted by Fenton to dissolve the Stoke and Fenton Joint Gas 
Committee. He said that it was the general opinion of the Committee 
appointed to watch this question on behalf of Stoke, that if Fenton 
persevered in its one-sided Bill (which would not meet the requirements of 
the case, and was not consistent with the deed of reference), it would be 
necessary for Stoke to oppose it. At the same time he was very glad to 
know that it might not be necessary to act upon the resolution if passed. 
The Council had doubtless heard that the Stoke Committee had made a 
suggestion to the Fenton Local Board which would probably render it 
unnecessary for Fenton to proceed with the Bill. The propositions were 
entertained in a very friendly spirit, and Tuesday last was fixed for the 
decision. Owing, however, to the illness of Mr. Adderley (the Clerk to the 
Local Board), the Fenton Committee were unable to come, and the meeting 
of the Joint Committee had to be postponed. He had good reason to hope, 
as all those present at the interview had, that there was every possibility 
of a reconciliation on the point at issue. No action, he would remind the 
Council, could be taken by the Joint Committee before the two authorities 
had been consulted. 

Mr. Faram seconded the motion ; saying he was sure it would be a good 
thing for Stoke as well as Fenton if a reconciliation were agreed upon. 
The inhabitants would, he believed, regret it if they allowed a division to 
take place. 

Mr. Bruton said it was well for Fenton to understand that the Stoke 
authorities were anxious to come to an entire reconciliation with Fenton. 

The motion was then agreed to. 





Mr. G. I. Cox, the Superintendent of the Maidstone Gas Company’s out- 
side and fittings departments, is about to proceed to Australia to take up 
an appointment he has received as Chief Inspector of the Melbourne Gas 
Company. Mr. Cox is himself an inventor of gas-stoves and heatin 
arrangements, and has had considerable experience in the development o 
the use of gas for other than lighting purposes; which experience will 
stand him in good stead in the colony, where matters are not so far 
advanced in this respect as in England. 








EUROPEAN GAS COMPANY, LIMITED, 


An Extraordinary Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was 
held last Wednesday, at the London Offices, Austin Friars, E.C.—Mr. W. 
Wurre in the chair. 

Mr. H. M‘L. Backuer (Director and General Manager) read the notice 
convening the meeting, and subsequently the following report of the 
Directors :— 

The Directors have the satisfaction to report that the growth of the Company's 
business has continued uninterruptedly during the half year. 

Various enlargements and additions at Boulogne, Havre, and Amiens, referred to 
in the last report, have been proceeded with, and will be completed in ample time 
for the requirements of next winter. No other works of importance have, up to the 
present date, been either undertaken or projected. 

After a protracted negotiation, the Company’s exclusive privilege at Caen has been 
extended for 15 years, to Dec. 81, 1929, in return for certain advantages conceded to 
gas consumers and to the Municipality, with whom the most cordial relations have 
been constantly cultivated by the Board. It need hardly be repeated that a similar 
disposition actuates the Directors with regard to all the stations; and they trust 
that their endeavours to give it effect are duly appreciated. 

The City of Paris has not yet finally arranged terms for a new treaty with the 
Paris Gas Company; and in such matters the initiative of that metropolis being 
generally sought for by provincial authorities, it follows that the revision of the 
conditions of several of this Company's contracts has been delayed. The Directors 
have, however, taken action, in anticipation of an early settlement in Paris, and, 
with the desire to satisfy a large number of consumers, have reduced the price of 
gas in several instances, taking such individual guarantees as they considered 
advisable to protect the Company’s interest, pending a general official agreement 
with the Municipality, to be entered into after the way shall have been cleared by 
the close of negotiations now proceeding in Paris. The fall effect of these measures 
will not be experienced during the present financial year; but the Directors 
confidently believe that the result, as regards increased consumption of gas, will be 
apparent at once. 

The exceptional mildness of the present winter has hitherto materially interfered 
with the ready sale of coke, and large stocks are accumulating, although energetic 
efforts have been and are being made to find purchasers. It is now certain that 
the average price of the year will be unfavourably affected by this state of affairs, 
whether the stocks be sold at a heavy reduction, or whether they remain on hand, 
to be taken into account at a low valuation when the inventories are prepared on 
the 31st of March next. 

The disposal of tar and products of ammoniacal liquor has been effected on 
somewhat more satisfactory terms than during the previous year; but they are of 
little importance compared with the principal residual; and consequently the 
improvement thus realized will only afford compensation in a very small degree for 
the loss on coke. 

Notwithstanding these disadvantages, the Directors have full confidence that the 
prosperity of the Company will be maintained, and the business largely extended in 
the future. 

Debentures to the amount of £12,500 came to maturity on the Ist inst., and were 
all duly paid off. 

The usual interim dividend of 4 per cent., free of income-tax will be paid on the 
Ist of February next. 

The CuarmMan: Gentlemen, as most of you are aware, we have at our 
half-yearly meetings no accounts to produce, as they are made up to the 
31st of March, and these meetings are not held in compliance with the Com- 
pany’s regulations, but only to enable us to divide equally the time between 
the annual meetings. We therefore cannot lay before you a full statement 
of our affairs; but we endeavour to convey to you as clear an idea as is 
possible, under the circumstances, of the progress made and the actual 
position of the Company. On this occasion we are able to make a favour- 
able report of the half year’s business; and if the sale of coke at a dis- 
advantage somewhat militates against the general state of our prosperity, 
that is an uncontrollable circumstance, owing partly to the unseasonably 
high temperature of the weather, and partly to increased production, 
which we must expect to recur periodically. As regards reductions in the 
price of gas, we have arranged them as much as we could so as to be only 
gradual in their effects upon the annual revenue of the Company; while 
we use all the means in our power to cause an increase in consumption, 
the profit of which may afford compensation for the sacrifice made to 
satisfy the demands of our old consumers. I am sure the information 
we give you concerning the Caen station will be gratifying. It is not 
only a favourable result to have secured the extension by 15 years 
of our concession, but it is especially pleasing to have done so in 
the midst of expressions of goodwill from the authorities and the gas 
consumers in general, who recognized the efforts of the Company to serve 
them all in a perfectly satisfactory manner. It is probable that somewhat 
similar arrangements may follow later with regard to other concessions in 
which we are interested, and you may depend upon it that we shall not 
fail to seize the most opportune time for entering into such new agree- 
ments. It is hardly necessary to remind you that if the reductions in the 
price of gas should not be immediately recovered by the earnings on the 
additional business (which we fully expect) as a consequence of such reduc- 
tions, we have ample accumulated reserves to fall back upon. You will 
also remember that for several years past the amount of dividend has 
fallen so far short of that actually earned that a large margin is left 
specially provided to meet the contingencies now occurring. I hope you 
will all see and recognize the foresight and prudence of the Board in 
thus preparing for a state of things which they felt long ago must occur 
sooner or later. I dare say it appeared strange to many of you that we 
should abstain from dividing the whole of the profits; but now the reason 
is made apparent. You will observe that we have paid a further 
sum of £12,500 towards the gradual liquidation of the debenture debt of 
the Company. It is now reduced to £65,550 from £147,900, at which it 
stood some years ago. The expenditure upon capital account is at present 
unimportant, and we intend to keep it within narrow limits, as far as we 
can consistently with the proper efficiency of the plant and working. 
This will greatly depend on the growth of the business, and I may say 
that I for one shall not regret the necessity for a further outlay, because it 
will be a certain proof of the vigour of the undertaking, and of the con- 
tinuation of that prosperity which we have realized during so many years 
past, and which I hope we shall enjoy during many years to come. I will 
now move—‘ That the report of the Directors now read be received and 
adopted.” But before putting the motion to the meeting I shall be glad to 
afford any further information that may be desired on the Company’s 
business. 

Mr. H. Sotomon having seconded the motion, 

Dr. Puckz expressed a desire to make a few remarks on a subject which, 
he said, must always be interesting to gas proprietors, though it had been 
very much exhausted. He referred to what had been called the “ light of 
the future,” but which he thought, so far as the arc light was concerned, 
would soon be called the “light of the past.” He was one of a deputation 
who went to Paris and saw the electric light in the Avenue de l’Opéra and 
at certain workshops. He found in the Avenue de l'Opéra a very dazzlin 
light, but a most uncertain one ; and in the workshops in Paris he foun 
in use a light which so much affected his own eyesight that he interrogated 
the workmen as to whether it affected them in a similar manner. He was 
not able to obtain satisfactory answers, and he formed the opinion that 
there was some influence at work among the men—a feeling that it would 
not be pleasant to their employers if they stated what they really felt 
regarding the electric light. He would now inform the meeting of what 
he had seen recently respecting the electric light in London, Within the 
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past few days he went into a shop in Holborn to make a purchase, and 
seeing that they had the electric light, he asked how it was liked. The 
answer he received was, “‘ Not at all. We shall very soon, I am happy to 
say, get rid of it. I have never got up in the morning, since we have had 
the electric light, without having a dreadful headache. I am happy to say 
we shall not have it much longer.” He then asked the cost of the light, 
and was told that for six months it was £30; “but,” it was added, “we 
cannot work at all at night with it, as it is so uncertain, and frequently 
goes out.” He inquiréd if it went out oncea week, and was told that it did 
so oftener, and that it might answer very well for outdoor purposes, but 
would not doin the shop. He thought that actual experience like this was 
worth a great deal of theory, and that it wasacircumstance which showed 
the wisdom of those present who had retained their gas property. Those 
who had been afraid of the electric light affecting gas hei he believed, 
left them long ago; and he was quite confident that the wisdom of those 
who remained would be more and more exemplified in the future. As 
regarded the Company, he was not alone in the opinion he had held that 
too great care was exercised by the Directors in keeping an undue amount 
of reserve fund, and that it would probably be desirable that the present 
shareholders should receive something more in the way of dividend when 
they saw so large a reserve fund as the Company were accumulating. He 
had now heard the reason for this, and he felt sure that the wisdom of the 
Directors was more and more illustrated, and that they had pursued the 
proper course. He felt sure the prosperity of the Company was safe 
assured in the hands of those who were guiding their affairs. 

The Cuarrman: I think, before I put the motion, it will be as well forme 
to make a few remarks. We, as a Board, begin to think that the electric 
light is a thing of the past; and I will give you our reason for thinking 
so. I have had to do with something like 30 gas stations in different parts 
of the world, and—I speak under the correction of Mr. Backler if | am 
wrong—I think that, without exception, there is not one of those stations 
at which the consumption has not considerably increased, in face of the 
electric light. In some of the towns the electric lights have been discon- 
tinued, and gas is supplied in their place. One reason assigned for this is 
that the electric lights required so much engine power that the manu- 
facturers could not afford to continue their use and go on with their own 
work at the same time. The great bugbear—if I may use the expression 
—with the Company had been that every one with an engine in his manu- 
factory could have the electric light; but it now appears that those who 
have engines cannot have the light without very considerably diminishing 
their power or else incurring heavy expenses, and it is not worth the while 
of the manufacturers to put up new engines for the mere purpose of having 
the electric light. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Dr. Puckie, seconded by Mr. Dopeson, a vote of 
thanks was unanimously passed to the Directors for their able management 
of the affairs of the Company. 

The Carman briefly acknowledged the compliment, and the proceedings 
terminated. 





PORTISHEAD DISTRICT WATER COMPANY. 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of this Company was held last 
Thursday—Mr. E. Easton, C.E., in the chair—for the purpose of obtaining 
the sanction of the shareholders to the promotion, in the next session of 
Parliament, of a Bill authorizing the construction of additional works, the 
purchase of land, and for other purposes. ; 

The Secretary (Mr. F. A. Jenkins) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, 

The CHarrMan said the shareholders had been called together to approve 
of a Bill for which notice had been given, and which was of great im- 
portance to the Company, affecting as it did to a very great degree the 
general welfare of the undertaking. In his opinion it was indispensabl . 
necessary that the Company should proceed with the Bill at the earliegt 
possible moment. 

Mr. H. Cooxe (the Solicitor to the Company) having read the provisions 
of the Bill, 

The CuarrMan moved—* That the Bill be approved, subject to such 
alterations and additional provisions as to Parliament shall seem fit, and 
that the said Bill be signed by the Chairman in token of such approval.” 
In so doing he remarked that every one acquainted with the circumstances 
of the Company would see that a Bill of the kind proposed should be 
taken in hand, and should be carried through if possible. The principal 
reason which influenced him to become Chairman of the Company was 
that he could see that, if the water-works were placed upon a proper foot- 
ing, and were what he might call “nursed” for a certain length of time, 
it was highly probable that they would make a very profitable thing of it. 
Nobody who considered the position of Portishead with regard to the 
great city of Bristol, and the fact that there were docks which, sooner or 
later, would become a very important element in the prosperity of the 
whole country, could fail to see that, with a proper supply of water, 
which was an absolute necessity for the development of the district, it 
would most likely become a very important place, and the only thing 
which prevented it coming forward more rapidly was the want of a proper 
supply of water. The Company had the works laid down; but, unfor- 
tunately, the supply of water in the dry portions of the year was short. 
The Directors had very carefully considered the whole question. He had 
had some ——— in designing and constructing water-works, and he 
considered the plan put before the Company by their Engineer was the 
best, taking all the circumstances into consideration, He was of opinion 
that the springs proposed to be taken, and the works connected therewith, 
would be sufficient for a very considerable period; but at the same time 
it would be well to have the additional advantage of being able to get a 
good supply of water from below ground, and he was quite certain they 
would obtain a supply of water from wells as well as from the springs. 
There was one point in the Bill which was of great importance—in fact, 
it was the consideration which at last determined the Directors to promote 
it. The Directors of the Bristol Water-Works Company managed to have 
a clause slipped into their last Act, enabling them to supply the Portishead 
Company with water. In his experience he never remembered such a 
clause being inserted in a Water Act before, and they must endeavour to get 
it repealed. 

Mr. J. Ricnarps seconded the motion. 

Mr. GrrpLEsTONE said he noticed the present capital of the Company 
was £32,000. In order to pay 5 per cent. on this amount, assuming the 
working expenses came to £750, it would require a gross revenue of £2350 
per annum, whereas by the last accounts the revenue had only come in at 
the rate of £440 per annum. He wished to ask, with reference to the Bill 
—first, what proportion of the houses in Portishead and district took the 
Company’s water, what arrangement had been made with the Dock Com- 
pany, and whether this Company owed anything for water supplied? 
Secondly, what was the estimate of the net income for the current year from 
all sources, and for the next year or two, assuming they did not increase 
their capital? Thirdly, to what extent did the Directors suppose their 
revenue would be increased if they obtained this Bill? He wouldalso like 





to know whether they proposed to raise the capital bearing preferential 
interest, and how wed they would require in the next two years? He 
would like to know on what terms the Bristol Water-Works Company 
offered to supply the Company, and what was the cost of the Bill. Why 
was not section 22 of the Bristol Water-Works Act brought to the notice 
of the Directors, and why did they not oppose it when in committee? 
These were points upon which the shareholders would like some informa- 
tion before they could make up their minds to support the Bill. 

The Cuarman said the last observation of the previous speaker gave the 
shareholders the strongest possible argument in favour of going on with 
the Bill. The inhabitants of Portishead were not taking the Company’s 
water because they could not get itin the summertime. It was to give the 
people a proper supply that the Directors wished to go on with the Bill. 
Several of the questions put to him could not be answered. With regard 
to the cost of purchasing the springs, they were not even bound to give 
this in their parliamentary estimate. It would do the Company great 
damage to say anything about it, and he did not think it was worth while 
at present to refer in any way to the negotiations of the Bristol Water- 
Works Company. In answer to the first question—as to the payment of 
5 per cent.—Mr. Girdlestone put the working expenses too high. The 
average cost of such works as those where they had a gravitation supply 
of water ought not to be more than £450, and he thought they could do it 
for this. He would ask the Secretary to answer the question as to the 
number of houses taking the Company’s water. 

Mr. GirDLEsTONE : I suppose the Company must collapse unless we get 
the water ? 

The CuarrMan: Certainly. It is of no use making an estimate for the 
next year or two unless we get the water. There is a very good prospect— 
though perhaps not very near—of the Company becoming a very good 
concern if we only stick to it. 

Mr. GirDLESTONE asked if there was any opposition to the Bill on the 
part of the Bristol Water-Works Company. 

Mr. Cooke said there was none whatever that the Directors knew of. 

Mr. JENKINS, replying to Mr. Girdlestcne’s question, said there were 200 
houses at Portishead and 80 elsewhere taking the Company’s water. 
There were altogether some 400 houses in Portishead; so that the Com- 
pany supplied about half. 

Mr. G. Knicut proposed, as an amendment, that the Bill be not applied 
for. The Company had, he said, spent £32,000 to produce an annual 
revenue of about £400 and an average yearly loss of £500. As to the 
future prospects of the Company, they already supplied 200 out of 400 
houses. If they expended all this additional capital just to supply 200 
houses, he could not understand how it was going to pay. He could not 
possibly see how the proposed scheme would be in the interests of the 
shareholders, and it was certainly not in the interests of the inhabitants of 
Portishead, for they did not want it. As for the water supply, he was 
told the previous night that it never failed. 

The CuarrmMan: You may take it from me that it has failed. 

Mr. MountsTEVENS seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Knicut asked whether the supply could not be made sufficient to 
provide for Portishead without going to Parliament. 

The Cuarrman said it could not. Besides, the Company were bound to 
supply the dock. 

The amendment was then put, and only the mover and seconder voted 
for it; whereupon the resolution was put, and carried by an overwhelming 
majority. 

= _ of thanks having been accorded to the Chairman, the proceedings 
closed. 





THE ST. NEOTS LOCAL BOARD AND THE GAS COMPANY. 
Tue Company's APPLICATION FOR A PROVISIONAL ORDER. 


At the Meeting of the St. Neots Local Board on Tuesday, the 9th inst.— 
Mr. G. Bower in the chair—reference was made to the negotiations which 
have lately been going on between the Board and the St. Neots Gas 
Company relative to the application of the Company for a Provisional 
Order to enable them to extend their powers. 

The CHarrman said the result of the meetings that had taken place 
between the Committee of the Board and that of the Company in regard 
to the points in dispute had greatly disappointed him. At the first two 
meetings the Committee of the Board left with a full understanding that 
an amicable arrangement had been made; but the Committee of the Com- 
pany afterwards threw obstacles in the way, and up to the present time no 
definite agreement had been entered into. The Provisional Order had 
been deposited, and, from what he could learn, the Company intended 
proceeding with it. It was, of course, for the Board to say whether they 
would oppose it or not. 

Mr. M‘Nisu remarked that the Gas Company appeared determined not 
- aa to any of the modifications which had been suggested by the 

oard, 

— CHamMAN said many people thought 10 per cent. dividend was too 
much. 

Mr. Emery (Chairman of the Ccmpany) remarked that the Board of 
Trade did not think so. He might say that the Gas Company, rather than 
agree to reduce the price of gas below 5s. per 1000 cubic feet, would allow 
the Provisional Order te drop through. 

Mr. Squire said it seemed to him that the Gas Company asked the Board 
for certain powers and privileges, and at the same time refused to grant 
them the slightest concession in return therefor. 

The CuarrMaN said all they wanted was to arrive at a fair conclusion, so 
that the gas consumers and the ratepayers might enjoy an advantage as 
well as the Gas Company. He must say he thought the Company had 
been badly advised in not acceding to the terms laid down by the Local 
Board. If they did not mean to agree to these terms, then he would 
strongly advise them to drop the Provisional Order altogether, and thereby 
avoid a clash with the local authority. 

The Rev. W. MauLe observed that under the circumstances he supposed 
the Board would open the Order. 

The CuarrmaN said he would not like to advise such a step without first 
consulting the ratepayers, as it would involve considerable expense. They 
had about another month in which. to consider the matter, and this would 
speedily pass away; so it was imperatively necessary that some definite 
conclusion should be arrived at. For himself, he should be exceedingly 
sorry to oppose the Order ; but if this were done it would be the fault of 
the Company. The Board had discussed the matter in the calmest and 
most deliberate manner throughout, and it was perhaps on this account that 
the Company imagined the Board were apathetic as to whether the Order 
was granted or not. Such, however, was not the case. He deprecated 
anything like a storm; but if a storm did arise, the Company might rest 
assured they would not obtain their Order. 

Mr. Witcox (a Director of the Gas Company) suggested that it would be 
advisable for the Committees to meet again, when the result might prove 
satisfactory. 

The Rev. W. Mav ez said it appeared to him to be useless to meet with a 
Committee who were not empowered to make terms on behalf of those 
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whom they ponies. On two occasions they had agreed to certain 
conditions, and immediately afterwards the arrangements were set aside 
owing to a disagreement among the general body of Directors. 

Mr. Emery did not think it oul be of any use for the Committee to 
meet again, as the Company had fully decided on the subject. If the 
Order were opposed, they would keep the price of gas at 5s. per 1000 cubic 
feet. 

Mr. Witcox differed from Mr. Emery, and thought the meeting of the 
Committees was very desirable. 

After some further conversation, 

The CHArkMaN said the Board were in this position: Should they oppose 
the Order or allow it to go on? If they intended to oppose it, then it 
would be necessary to call a meeting of ratepayers. The time had arrived 
when something must be done one way or the other. As the Company 
would not agree to the terms proposed, perhaps they would undertake to 
withdraw their Order, and thus terminate the difficulty. 

Mr. Emery said a meeting of the Directors of the Company was to be 
held that evening, and he would take care that the views of the Board 
should be laid before them, and the result reported to the Chairman. 

It was then resolved that if the Chairman deemed it of sufficient import- 
ance he should call a special meeting to further consider what course 
should be adopted. 


A Special Meeting of the Board was held last Tuesday—Mr. G. BowEr 
in the chair—for further considering the position of the Board-and the 
Gas Company. 

The CHarrman said the Board would remember that at their meeting on 
the previous Tuesday the question of the application of the Gas Company 
for a Provisional Order was discussed, and the Chairman of the Company 
(Mr. W. Emery) promised to lay the views of the Board before a meetin 
of the Directors to be held that evening. The subject was discussed, nom | 
Mr. Emery was deputed to inform the Chairman of the Local Board that 
the Directors of the Gas Company did not feel called upon to alter the 
decision they had already come to {at the shareholders’ meeting. He 
(Mr. Bower) had since received from Mr. Emery an intimation in writing 
to this effect. What the Board had now to consider was whether they 
should undertake to oppose the application of the Gas Conpany, and 
thereby take upon themselves the responsibility, or whether they should 
call a meeting of the ratepayers, and first ascertain the public feeling on 
the questiop. His own opinion was that, as it was a matter in which the 
general body of ratepayers in the district were deeply interested, it was for 
them to determine what line of action should be adopted. If they did 
not do this, the Board might some day be called upon to pay the expenses, 
and the ratepayers would say that as they had acted in direct opposition 
to public feeling, they would not pay anything towards defraying the 
amount incurred. If they were confronted with such a claim, it 
would be exceedingly awkward, and he therefore thought it was 
advisible to call a meeting of ratepayers and lay the matter frankly, fully, 
and fairly before them, and ask them to instruct the Board what to do. 
The question was not only a delicate but a difficult one, and must in- 
evitably give rise to a certain amount of acrimonious feeling. The Gas 
Company very naturally sought to secure the utmost percentage on their 
investments. They were asked to reduce the price of gas to 4s. 7d. per 
1000 cubic feet, and make this the standard price; but they declined to do 
so, and wanted to establish a parliamentary right to charge more if they 
felt disposed. He was — sure that they were in a position to 
supply gas at 4s. 7d., and even at a lower rate, and why they refused to 
accede to the reasonable demands made by the Local Board on behalf of 
the ratepayers he could not understand. As representing the ratepayers, 
the Board were called upon to do all they possibly could in their behalf; but 
at the same time it was necessary that they should take the ratepayers 
into their confidence. If the ratepayers were satisfied with the present 
my then by all means let it remain as it was; but if, on the other 
1and, they were anxious for a reduction, then it was for them to decide as 
to whether they would oppose the Order or not. He should be very loth 
to take any action in the matter without being aes by the rate- 
payers; and he therefore thought that it would be advisable to prepare 
certain resolutions and submit them to a public meeting to be called at 
some early date. 

Mr. Hau understood that if the Local Board expressed their intention 
of opposing the Order the Gas Company would withdraw it. 

Mr. M‘NisH said a statement to this effect had been made, but they 
could not feel assured that it would be carried out. They must take 
matters as they stood, and act accordingly. He perfectly agreed with the 
Chairman that it would be advisable to call a meeting of ratepayers. 

Mr. Tomson thought it would be best to refer the subject back to the Com- 
mittee. He proposed a resolution to this effect; but, not meeting with a 
seconder, it fell to the ground. 

It was suggested by several members that the Board could oppose the 
Order without consulting the ratepayers; and while it was admitted 
that this was perfectly correct, it was pointed out that such a course of 
procedure would entail considerable responsibility on the Board. 

Mr. Harvey said that the ratepayers were large consumers of gas, and 
of course took great interest in the question. They ought, therefore, to 
be consulted. 

Mr. J. Parne questioned whether, if they spent money without the 
sanction of the ratepayers, the Official Auditor would pass the account. 
The Board might therefore be called upon to pay the money out of their 
own pockets. 

A suggestion was made that, as a public meeting would not really 
furnish a true index of feeling on the part of the whole of the ratepayers, 
it would be advisable to furnish every voter with a paper on which he 
could record his opinion for or against the opposition. 

The CierkK (Mr. Wade-Gery) pointed out that this course would be 
attended with some difficulty, inasmuch as it would give rise to eertain 
inconvenient but trifling questions. Many of the ratepayers would claim 
a cumulative vote similar to that which they were entitled to exercise in 
the election of members of the Board. They would not look upon it 
merely as an expression of opinion “ Yes” or“ No,” but would want to 
carry some weight according to the standard at which their property, &c., 
entitled them to vote at the annual elections of the Board. The Board 
might consequently find themselves without the shield they desired, 
whereas a public meeting would answer every purpose. 

The CuarrMan said, after listening to the opinion expressed by the Clerk, 
he would advise the Board to regulate their action on the expression of 
opinion by the ratepayers at a public meeting. Every effort should be 
made, however, that the meeting was one of a truly representative 
character, and one that should guide the Board as to their conduct. 

_ A question was asked as to the probable cost of the opposition; and 
it was stated it might be £200, which would entail a 4d. rate. 

Mr. Squire felt certain the ratepayers would back up the action taken 
by the Local Board. He himself that morning had met a gentleman who 
said he would rather be called upon to pay three or four extra rates, than 
allow the Gas Company to pass the Order unopposed without first making 
some concession to the ratepayers. 





After some further discussion in the same strain, : 

Mr. Hau proposed the following resolution, which was seconded by Mr. 
J. Pare and carried unanimously :—* That a meeting of the ratepayers of 
the district be called, by advertisement and placards, to be held at the St. 
Neots Corn Exchange, on Tuesday, the 23rd inst., at seven o’clock p.m., 
to obtain the opinion (by resolution) of such meeting as to the propriety 
of opposing or sanctioning the application of the Gas Company for a 
Provisional Order.” 

The Cuarnman said he hoped that at the public meeting every person 
would speak who took an interest in the matter, so that the question might 
be well ventilated on both sides. The Board had no vindictive feeling, and 
merely wanted to act on the principle of doing unto others as they would 
be done by. 

Mr. SqurrE was of opinion that this principle had been the guiding 
— of the Board all through the proceedings; but he could not help 
thinking that the Gas Company had been ill advised, and would sce their 
error when it was too late. He had that morning been told by one of the 
shareholders of the Company that he was perfectly willing to accede to 
the very moderate request of the Board ; and this, he had reason to know, 
was the opinion of other shareholders. 

The Cuarmman said if he was not perfectly aware that the gas could be 
supplied with the necessary profit at 4s.7d., or even less, per 1000 cubic 
feet, he for one would not countenance the opposition to the Order. 

A desultory conversation ensued as tothe proper means to be adopted in 
opposing the Order, after which the meeting broke up. 





EXTRAORDINARY EXPLOSION AT A GLASGOW GAS-WORKS. 
SusPEcTED DrapoLicaL ATTEMPT WITH DYNAMITE. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Sunday. 

Last night, at about a quarter past ten o'clock, an extraordinary explo- 
sion took place at the Tradeston Gas- Works of the Glasgow Corporation Gas 
Commissioners. More correctly speaking, the explosion occurred at the 
gasholder outside the works proper, and separated from them by the Lily- 
bank Road and bya double line of railway forming part of the Caledonian 
Company’s system. The explosion was something like that from the 
firing of an 80-ton gun, and it was heard over an area extending for several 
miles round the southern suburbs of the city—certainly to a distance of 
four or five miles. It was followed immediately by a vast illumination of 
the sky, which, however, was but momentary. The holder is constructed 
on the telescopic principle, and is 160 feet in diameter and 60 feet high, 
in two lifts of 30 feet each, and having a capacity of 1} million cubic feet. 
At the time of the explosion the lower lift was wholly within the tank, and 
the other lift probably about 20 or 23 feet up; the contained gas amount- 
ing to something like 400,000 cubic feet. As the holder had been working 
well, without any suspicion as to its “drawing air” or containing any 
explosive gaseous mixture, there is great reason to suppose that some 
“ play” has been designed and carried out by one or more persons who were 
diabolically “‘possessed.” Whatever flame was produced, in immediate 
response to the explosion, passed in a south-westerly direction,‘and fire 
was communicated to the tarred wooden erections of an adjoining rope- 
work, and great destruction was done to several wooden and wood and 
brick dwelling-houses and outhouses close by. Probably a dozen persons 
occupying these houses were more or less injured; several of them being 
so much hurt as to require removal to the Royal Infirmary. From a care- 
ful inspection that has been made to-day by the Convener of the Gas Com- 
mittee (Mr. J. L. K. Jamieson), the General Manager (Mr. W. Foulis), and 
other experts, it is concluded that there has been no explosion of gas and 
air within the holder, and that dynamite or some other powerfully explo- 
sive agent has been used, with malicious intent. Suspicion as to “intent” 
is well based, owing to other devastation that seems to have at the same 
time been planned for last night. 





BRIGHTON CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 
Tue WaterR-Works Extension Brix. 

A Meeting of Ratepayers of Brighton was held last Friday, in the 
Brighton Town Hall—the Deputy-Mayor (Alderman Davey) in the chair— 
for the purpose of consenting to the promotion of a Bill to enable the Cor- 
poration (among other things) to raise further money for their water- 
works undertaking. 

The Town CLERK (Mr. Fillstone) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, 

The Cuarrman said the resolution he had then to propose was—‘ That 
the owners and ratepayers of the district of the borough of Brighton 
hereby consent to the promotion by the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses 
of the horough of Brighton, acting by the Town Council, in the ensuing 
session of Parliament, of a Bill to enable the Corporation of Brighton to 
raise further moneys for their water-works undertaking, and to the 
application of the water-works fund to the payment of the costs and 
expenses attending the same.” He said the Corporation purchased the 
water-works ten years ago of the then existing Company, with all their 
rights and privileges, and amongst their rights they possessed what 
all companies had—viz., the power of borrowing money. He might say 
that the town of Brighton and its neighbourhood, and, in fact, the district 
to which the Corporation supplied water, had so extended during the ten 
years that che whole of their borrowing powers were exhausted. This 
was, he thought, a very good thing, because it showed that they were 
doing a largely increased business, which rendered necessary the laying of 
new mains, and the carrying out of other works. 

Alderman AsseEy, in seconding the motion, said, as Chairman of the 
Water-Works Committee, it was his duty to give the meeting a little 
information. As they had heard, the Corporation’s borrowing powers 
were exhausted, and, therefore, it became necessary to go to Parliament 
for an Act giving them the necessary power to borrow additional capital 
on the water-works account. During the ten years the Corporation had 
had control of the works, the yearly expenditure incurred had been 
£10,000. This had been spent in laying new pipes and providing additional 
reservoirs necessary for the requirements of their fast-growing town ; and 
no doubt the future increase of the district would render a similar yearly 
expenditure necessary for some time to come. They could obtain money 
for the water-works on very advantageous terms, for they had lately been 
able to pay off something like £240,000 standing at 44 per cent., and 
re-borrow the money at 4 per cent. This saved: the ratepayers £1200 
annually, and this saving meant £1200 earned. Following the example 
set by the late Water Company, the Council had acquired some land at 
Patcham, by purchase from the Marquis of Abergavenney, on very advan- 
tageous terms. They had also secured the right to make excavations in 
his remaining land, and thereby provide for the wants of Brighton. He 
thought he might venture to say that if the Council vontinued with this, 
and entered upon other undertakings before them which were likely to be 
of a highly remunerative character, the town might one day stand in that 
exceptional position ef being free from all rates. 

Mr. Harmer said there had been a reassessment of property, and his 
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assessment had increased from £3 to £13. He, therefore, wished to know 
why the Corporation wanted to borrow further money if the rates had 
increased. 

Alderman Axszry said the Corporation now reaped a small profit of 
£4000 from the water-works; but if they applied this to the new works to 
be carried out they would all be purchased by the present generation. 
This was why they wanted to borrow the money. 

Mr. Linuey said the majority of the tradespeople of Brighton were on 
the verge of bankruptcy, and this did not show the town to be the 
thriving place some would have them helieve. : 

In ee to a question, Alderman Assery said further powers were asked 
for to the extent of £150,000, and this would last ten or twelve years. 

The CHarman, in the course of his reply to the remarks which had 
been made, said if the Corporation opened up new streets and supplied the 
houses with water, profit must be derived; and the way to do the work 
was to borrow the capital, as they had borrowed the original capital. 

The motion was then put and carried. 





THE LIGHTING OF THE ASSEMBLY ROOM AT THE 
ST. ALBANS TOWN HALL. 

On the occasion of a concert recently given in the Assembly Room at the 
St. Albans Town Hall, the new sun-burners, which have been fitted up in 
place of the large chandeliers hitherto used for the lighting of the room, 
were brought into operation for the first time. Fora considerable period 
complaints as to the unsatisfactory lighting, and the inconvenience suffered 
from the bad ventilation of the room, had been loud and numerous. To 
remedy this a decision was come to, at the Quarter Sessions held in October 
last, to remove the gas chandeliers, and light the room with some 
description of sun-burners, which would also serve as ventilators. The 
Magistrates consulted Mr. A. F. Phillips, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., Engineer of the 
St. Albans Gas Company, who placed the work in the hands of Messrs. 
W. Sugg and Co., Limited, of Westminster. In place of the three 
large chandeliers, three of this firm’s improved sun-burners are fixed. 
The whole of the products of combustion, with the burnt air, pass up a 
central tube Act | over the burners, which, becoming heated, creates a 
current in a large tube surrounding the smaller one, thereby drawing out 
the air from the room. To prevent any down-draught, the heads of the 
ventilating-pipes are fitted all over with a number of small talc self- 
closing shutters. The amount of light in the room is from 1400 to 1500 
sperm candles, and it is calculated that the ventilation will remove all the 
air in the room in about four hours, and without draught. The lighting 
is brilliant; in fact, it is stated that there is not a dark spot or shadow in 
the room. The excellence of the new burners, both in regard to illu- 
minating purposes and their effect on the ventilation of the room, was the 
topic of general notice on the occasion referred to. Whilst providing a 
light which is all that can be wished for, the altered arrangement is 
extremely effective in the sense that by means of the new burners a strong 
upward current of air is promoted, which promptly carries off the vitiated 
atmosphere that has been so long a source of discomfort to large audiences 
attending the room. 





THE SWAN ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY’S ESTIMATE TO THE 
CAMBERWELL VESTRY. 

In the Journat of the 26th ult. (p. 1120), reference was made to the 
estimate sent in to the Vestry of St. Giles’s, Camberwell, by the Swan United 
Electric Light Company. The report submitted to the Vestry, by the 
delegates whose meeting was then alluded to, gives the particulars of the 
total outlay of £185,258 for producing and distributing cab for a district 
containing 3000 houses, each house having 40 lights fixed and an average 
of 10 lights in use at one time. 


Total number of lights, 120,000; maximum number.on at one time, 60,000; 
mean number, 80,000. 








Buildings—three engine-houses and offices, at £53880 each . . . £16,500 
Engines and boilers—600-horse power of engines and boilers, at 
GS Was. Oar RECS HOMER wie 6 ete 6 cle ee we tl ew 6D 
Dynamos and other electric plant for 60,000 lights, at 12s.6d.cach 87,500 
CCC + . te 2 os sn 6 ue om Olen ee 8,700 
£95,700 
Electric lines, 6 main feeders, 440 yards long. e £6,750 
6 miles of rod mains, at £8300 . . .. +. + we © 13,800 
6 ” Se: S Se ole 6 & @ ee 6 es 
6 single-branch main, at £1500 . . . . . +. ss 9,000 
“4 * a mee Siig amen 6,492 
8000 double services,at £3. . . ...+.s - 9,000 
500 distributing boxes and street lamps, at £8 fixed 4,000 
61,042 
Parliamentary expemses. 2... 1 2 se te et tl te lhl tll 5,000 
RENEE eee ere ata eo ene SiS We He) 23,516 
£185,258 


Concerning the above figures, the correspondent who forwards them 
says: “ The estimate as printed contains two errors. In the first place, 
three engine-houses and offices at £5330 should be £15,990 instead of 
£16,500, or the £5330 should be £5500; and, secondly, 600-horse power 
should be (at £5 10s.) £3300 instead of £33,000, or it should be 6000-horse 
power. The latter is the more probable, as I believe it is generally 
assumed that ten 15-candle incandescent lights are obtained per horse 
power.” 





REDUCTIONS IN THE Price or Gas.—The Directors of the Elland-cum- 
Greetland Gas Company have resolved to reduce the price of gas 24d. per 
1000 cubic feet as from the 1st inst——At the meeting of the Mansfield 
Improvement Commissioners on the 12th inst., it was resolved to reduce 
the price of gas supplied to the Mansfield Woodhouse Gas Company (who 
take their supply in bulk from the Commissioners) to 3s. 3d. per 1000 
cubic feet, if the meter was allowed to remain in its present position, or to 
3s. per 1000 cubic feet if it was removed into or within 100 yards of the 
parish “y Mansfield ; the Commissioners to bear half the expense of 
removal. 


Gas Exptosion 1n EccLteston Square.—Last Sunday evening the resi- 
dence of Lady Brooke, 82, Eccleston Square, was the scene of an explosion 
resulting from an escape of gas. One of the female servants left the 
kitchen with a lighted candle in order to light the gas in the dining-room. 
On her way thither she smelt gas, and blew out thecandle. She, however, 
proceeded still farther, and on reaching the dining-room struck a wax 
match, when an explosion immediately followed. The brick wall of the 
room was blown out, and the apartment reduced to a wreck; but fortu- 
nately the fire consequent on the explosion was rapidly extinguished. The 
servant sustained serious burns about several parts of the body, and her 
removal to St. George’s Hospital was deemed imperative. Her sister was 
also considerably burnt about the face, hands, and other parts, and was 
taken to the same institution. The report late on Sunday night, 
was that both were in a bad condition. The explosion caused damage to 
other properties in the neighbourhood. 





METROPOLIS WATER SUPPLY. 
Messrs, Crookes, OpLiInG, AND Trpy versus Dr, FRANKLAND, 
ve LONDON WATER. 

Under this heading, in our column of “ Water and Sanitary Affairs,” last 
week, we referred to the special remarks made by the three former gentle- 
men, in their recently published report, as to Dr. Frankland’s allegations of 
impurity in the water supplied to the Metropolis during November. Our 
readers may be intapested to have the whole passage before them. It was 
as follows :— 

In our own previous monthly report we drew attention to the circum- 
stance that, concurrently with the setting in of the winter season, there 
was, as there customarily is, a notable increase in the proportion of 
organic matter present in the water supply. In the report for the same 

eriod made to the Registrar-General, attention was also called to this 
increase ; and, further, the water distributed by four out of five of the 
Companies taking their supply from the Thames was pronounced ez 
cathedré to be “unfit for drinking” by reason of its ‘ organic impurity.” 
Now, we take upon ourselves to assert that the analytical results set forth 
in the report, which are not appreciably different from our own, do not 
afford ground for any such appalling statement; that the million or 
more consumers of the water furnished by these stigmatized Companies 
have not had their health in any way jeopardized by their consump- 
tion of the water supplied to them; and that they have not been 
placed, during the month of November, in any respect in a different 
= as regards injury to health consequent on the character of their 

rinking water—admittedly unobjectionable in taste and appearance— 
from that in which they were placed during the summer months, when, 
owing to the different conditions of river life and change, the proportion of 
organic matter in the water was about one-third or one-fourth of its recent 
amount, the maximum of which found in any sample, as recorded in the 
report to the Registrar-General, was under 3-grain per gallon, or amounted 
to about the 1000th part of 1 per cent. of the reprobated water. As bear- 
ing on this question, we would recall to mind that the last Royal Com- 
mission on Water Supply, after hearing very varied scientific evidence 
(much of it of the usual alarmist character), reported to the effect that the 
presence of a small quantity of organic matter in drinking water was not 
necessarily prejudicial, and that there was not any evidence to satisfy 
them that the particular organic matter present in filtered Thames water 
was prejudicial. 


Tue Case or Doxsss v. THE GRAND JuNCTION WaTER Company.—At a 
meeting of the Paddington Vestry last Tuesday, it was resolved—“ That, 
considering the importance to Metropolitan ratepayers generally of the 
question raised in the case of Dobbs v. The Grand Junction Water-Works 
Company, the Vestry do indemnify Mr. Dobbs to the extent of one hun- 
dred guineas against the costs which may be incurred by him in appealing 
to the House of Lords.” A copy of this resolution has been sent to every 
Metropolitan Vestry, with a request that they will support the appellant 
in his efforts to obtain a final decision as to whether the London Water 
Companies are entitled to base their charges for water upon the gross 
value, as set forth in the Valuation (Metropolis) Act, 1869. 


BRADFORD CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 
CoMPLETION OF THE UPPER BARDEN RESERVOIR. 

The Corporation of Bradford, some 30 years ago, purchased the under- 
taking of the Bradford Water-Works Company. At that time the daily 
supply amounted to about 4 million gallons; at present the consumption 
is about 12 million gallons daily. This increase has, of coursé, necessitated 
corresponding extensions of the system—indeed, the works as they now 
stand have for the most part been finished or constructed within the last 
12 years. The great variations in altitude of different parts of Bradford 
supplied with water—amounting in some cases to 800 feet—necessitated 
the division of the supply into two services, the high and the low level. 
There are in effect two complete and separate systems of water-works ; the 
supplies being drawn from drainage areas many miles apart, and stored in 
reservoirs which have no connection with one another. The low-level 
service supplies the whole of the area which is situated at an alti- 
tude of less than 500 feet above the level of the sea, all above being 
dependent upon the high-level service. Within the former area is 
comprised most of the towns and the principal residential districts 
of Bradford, including also the bulk of the manufacturing estab- 
lishments. The high-level supply is entirely drawn from the head 
waters of streams which fall into the River Aire; the low-level mainly 
depending upon springs and streams which are in the basin of the Wharfe. 
These latter are collected and stored in three reservoirs—one at Heaton, 
holding only 31 million gallons; one at Chelker, near Addingham, holding 
228 million gallons; and one near Barden, in Wharfedale, having a capa- 
city of 483 million gallons. The Chelker reservoir has always been more 
or less unsatisfactory, having been constructed on a limestone formation, 
and being therefore naturally inclined to leak. The Barden reservoir, too, 
had a very unfortunate early history. The work was originally designed 
and carried out under the superintendence of Mr. Leather; but it was 
found when completed that it would not hold water ; and the embankment, 
which was unsound, had practically to be made over again. This, after 
many years’ delay, and at great cost, was, however, successfully accom- 
plished by Mr. Gott, the Borough Surveyor and Water-Works Engineer, 
and for about ten years has stood remarkably well, and has been the back- 
bone of the low-level supply. Indeed, during one or two very dry summers 
as much as 10 million gallons a day have been drawn from Barden reser- 
voir alone. This reservoir is situated on a stream which flows off the 
fells above Barden ; the fells extending backwards to the rugged cliffs over- 
looking Cracoe. Large as is the capacity of the reservoir, however, it was 
insufficient to exhaust the capabilities of the drainage area; and with a 
view to augment the supply, the Corporation by their Act of 1875 took 
power to construct another reservoir in the same drainage area, and this 
is the reservoir which has just been completed. 

The site of the new reservoir is about two miles higher up the Barden 
Beck than the old one. It occupies what was formerly the junction 
between two streams, known as Yethers Gill and Padmire Sike, which 
together form the Barden Beck, but which do not any longer join, as they 
flow into the reservoir independently a quarter of a mile apart. A short 
distance below the junction of these two streams the beck had forced its 
way through a narrow gorge in the rock, and it was here that it was 
determined to construct an embankment to keep back the water in the 
naturally-formed basin above. The site was geologically a very difficult 
one to deal with; but Mr. Binnie, who had been appointed as Mr. Gott’s 
successor shortly after the Act had been obtained, very carefully surveyed, 
by means of shafts and trial pits, the whole area of the reservoir and con- 
tiguous ground. The contracts for the works were let in September ,1876, 
to a contractor of large experience; the amount of whose tender was about 
£200,000. In the spring of 1877 operations were commenced with vigour ; 
and, although they were seriously impeded by the severe winters of 1878-79 
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and 1879-80, they have been continued with energy and perseverance ever 
since. 

The work was completed in September last, and in a report which the 
Engineer has submitted to the Water-Works Committee of the Corpora- 
tion in regard to it, he states that the outlet-valves were closed and the 
filling of the reservoir was commenced on the 27th of September last. 
Immediately afterwards a period of very wet weather set in, which has 
lasted almost ever since. It was anticipated, judging from the known 
average of rainfall and the nature and area of the gathering-ground, that 
it would take about six months to fill the reservoir. So abnormally heavy 
however, has been the rainfall, that the reservoir was ockadie filled 
on the night of Christmas-day, or in less than three months, during 
which time 143 inches of rain fell. As the reservoir requires 12004 
inches of rain to fill it, there has only been a loss by absorption and the 
evaporation of the drainage area of 2} inches, or 16 per cent.—-a very 
small amount indeed. This alone is a striking testimony to the water- 
tightness of the reservoir. But two other tests which prove this conclu- 
sively are given by Mr. Binnie in his report. In the construction of 
the embankment, at the bottom of the gorge already referred to, two 
springs were found. The flow of these it was impossible to stop, 
and so pipes were laid through the embankment to convey the water 
away. ‘These _ are laid in a large drain or culvert, accessible from 
the outside of the embankment, and which penetrates to a point about 
450 feet above the toe of the outer slope, and 150 feet from the centre of 
the embankment, being at that point 135 feet below the top of the bank. 
To this point any water which appears on the outside of the puddle wall 
has free access. The water from the springs has been gauged from time 
to time during the construction of the embankment, and daily since the 
reservoir began to fill; and it has been found that the flow of water has 
steadily continued at about 2 gallons per minute throughout, and has not 
increased in the least since the reservoir was filled. After the reservoir 
had remained full for nine days with all the streams running into it, on 
the 3rd inst. all inflowing water was shut out and passed to waste; and 
yet for nine days, up to the date of Mr. Binnie’s report, the reservoir had 
maintained its full water level. From the rapid filling of the reservoir, 
the entire absence of increase in the flow of the springs referred to, and 
from the fact that the water has maintained its level in the reservoir, 
there can be no doubt whatever that the reservoir is “ bottle-tight.” 

Apart from this satisfactory result, the reservoir is remarkable as having 
the highest embankment which has yet been constructed in this country ; 
its extreme height, which occurs nearly in the centre of the bank, bein 
125 feet. The bank itself is 1573 feet long, and has a width at the base o 
1200 feet, and at the top of 33 feet. The batter of the inner slope varies 
from 8 to 1 at the top to 6 to 1 at the base, a section of the face presenting 
the form of acurve. The water area is 51 acres, the capacity 428,819,000 
gallons, and the available depth of water 60 feet. The depth can, how- 
ever, by boarding up the sill of the overflow weirs, be increased: by 2 feet, 
thereby giving a water area of 53} acres, and a capacity of 457,335,000 gallons. 
As such large earthworks as these invariably show some signs of settlement, 
an extra height of 2 ft. 6 in. was allowed in the centre of the bank, thinning 
off to nothing at each end, in order to permit of the usual and necessary 
settlement and consolidation taking place, without the embankment appear- 
ing to be hollow. Up to Jan. 11, however, the total and greatest amount of 
settlement in the centre had only reachedj from 2gin. to 2g in. All the 
other parts of the works are standing as well as when first built, the only 
difference being a slight irregularity in the water-line on the pitching, 
which was to have been expected. 

The whole of the works have been designed and the specifications were 
drawn by Mr. A. R. Binnie, C.E., the Water-Works Engineer of the Cor- 
poration; and they were carried out under the personal supervision of 
Mr. Yourdi, the: Corporation’s Resident Engineer; Mr. Johnson being 
Clerk of Works. 

When it is remembered, says the Bradford Observer (to whom we are 
indebted for the above particulars), that this is the highest embankment 
ever constructed in the country, that it is situated in most difficult ground 
and in a very inaccessible and inhospitable region, the Committee and the 
town, as Mr. Binnie in his report very justly says, may be congratulated 
on the successful completion of the reservoir, 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Eprnsures, Saturday. 

The terms of the Provisional Order which the Corporation seek to obtain 
ior Dundee have just been published. The document is a wonderful com- 
pilation, and I am afraid it will not give satisfaction to anyone. Indeed, 
it seems to me to be framed in such a way that, assuming the possibility 
of working the electric light, the lawyers will derive the greatest benefit 
by its adoption. It is painful, in reading over the various clauses, to notice 
the constant references to the Board of Trade; as if the personages who 
constitute that august body were the Alpha and the Omega of the local 
authority's existence. Scotch corporations were wont to assert their inde- 
dendence, and in matters other than those relating to electric tighting, 
they have been hitherto supreme in the management of local affairs. If 
they acted wisely and well, they deserved and obtained the commendation 
of their respective constituencies; and if they did that which was wrong, 
they were either ejected from office, or had their actions reviewed in the 
supreme tribunal of the land—the Court of Session. In the past the common 
law and the statute law have been sufficiently strong to secure the public 
rights; but now it would appear as if Scotland is about to sink from her 
quondam independent position, in consequence of the pusillanimity of her 
local rulers. Well might Dr. Russell, of Edinburgh, cry out against the 
interference of the Board of Trade in matters affecting the lighting of 
towns; and I am certain that if this gentleman were to peruse the 
Dundee Provisional Order his patriotic soul would be still more deeply 
grieved. From the document it seems that the Board of Trade may at 
any time, upon sufficient cause being shown by the Corporation, suspend 
any obligation on their part under the Electric Lighting Act or under 
“this Order ;” subject to the powers of the Board of Trade, the period 
during which the Order is to continue in force is unlimited ; the Com- 
missioners bind themselves to conform to such regulations as the Board of 
Trade may from time to time prescribe with reference to tensions, Wc. ; 
the Board of Trade, upon complaint of at least one-twentieth part of the 
whole number of inhabitant householders, may make such local or other 
inquiries as they think fit, for the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
undertakers have made default in carrying into effect the powers of the 
Order, especially with respect to lighting for private purposes, and in 
the event of the undertakers not doing their duty properly according 
to the decision of the Board of Trade, the Order may Be revoked. These 
quotations are, I think, sufficient to show the grip which the Board of 
Trade is to have upon the local administration in matters pertaining to 
lighting. The Commissioners are to have similar powers of borrowing 
money as under the Gas Act; and the rates are guaranteed as a security 
for borrowed money. No doubt the idea of an outside company stepping 
n, and competing with the Commissioners in the supply of light, is repug- 





nant in the highest degree ; but it comes to be a question whether it would 
not be more profitable for the town, in the long-run, to allow such com- 
er to step in and do their utmost to secure public favour, rather than 

ind themselves by such stringent rules as are proposed. The note of 
alarm has already been enter’ by the Landlords’ Association in Dundee. 
This body met on Wednesday evening, and had under consideration the 
terms of the Provisional Order. It is reported that strong objection 
was taken to the power sought to be obtained by the Commissioners, 
to borrow money on the security of the rates, and the consequent 

wer to impose new rates. This, it was pointed out, would affect 

the whole of the ratepayers in the town; and it was considered that the 
town was already so largely in debt that this new responsibility ought not 
to be incurred. The Directors of the Association have been authorized to 
take measures to oppose the scheme. Such a resolution, if sufficiently well 
backed up, strikes at the very root of the matter; but it will be observed 
that not one word is uttered on the merits or demerits of electric lighting, 
except in a negative sort of way—namely, that it will be necessary to 
impose fresh rates in order to introduce it. This certainly means that it 
will not pay. In one very important respect it is unfortunate that the 
Corporation should have committed itself to apply for a Provisional Order, 
and that is that it has resolved to apply for powers which must be active 
and not conditional to do a certain thing, when there is no reliable evidence 
that the work can be done satisfactorily, or, if satisfactorily, economically. 
If corporations have their eyes open, they cannot fail to see that companies 
which have done much to occasion municipal turmoil and strife are now 
finding their true level. If not exactly bankrupt, many of them are 
hastening in this direction; and there is little wonder that such a 
state of affairs should prevail. The tremendous success which was 
claimed for some of the companies has turned out to be but a flash in the 

an. The source whence nearly all the other companies in this country 

ave derived existence is the Anglo-American, whose first large dividend 
was obtained not from actual work performed, but from the sale of con- 
cessions and machinery to satellites. Of course with the power to use 
patents and the means to put them in practical operation, these satellites 
were expected to earn handsome profits for their shareholders. But I 
should like to know where in Scotland there has been any substantial gain 
for shareholders in these lesser concerns; and as new companies are not 
now springing into existence — indeed, their growth has been suddenly 
checked, like the early bud by the nipping frost—the parent must make 
up its mind for a considerable deficiency from this former source 
of revenue ; and not only so, but the interest which the parent has iu 
the stocks off its offspring is daily diminishing in value, because the young 
spendthrifts are “ wasting their substance” in “ that which is not bread.’ 
A few months ago the electric companies in Scotland were active enough 
in intimating to corporations their intention to apply for powers to light 
up the various towns indicated. Recently less has been heard of this 
movement, and possibly had corporations resolved merely to protect their 
own interests rather than enter the competitive ring, they would have 
been in a happier position to-day. It may not be too late yet for Dundee 
to consider her position. She possesses a well-appointed gas-works, capable 
of supplying as much lightas the people want. The ratepayers are bound 
to pay for the works; the new system of lighting which the Commissioners 
seek power to introduce has not been proved to be a success from the 
ratepayers’ point of view; and the numerous failures of companies formed 
ostensibly to furnish the electric light all point in the direction of caution. 
In connection with this matter I may also mention that the Scottish Brush 
Electric Light and Power Company have issued their draft Order. It is 
more scientific in its character than that proposed by the town; but as the 
same end is sought to be reached, nothing further need be said on the 
subject. 

The Police Commissioners of Banff have this week resolved to introduce 

@ new water supply to the town, at acost of upwards of £6000. The source 
of the supply is Burngrains, and the levels are such as to ensure a supply 
of water for the higher parts of the town. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

By way of supplementing the statistics I recently gave in respect of the 
manufacture and supply of gas for the three stations belonging to the 
Glasgow Corporation Gas Commissioners at the very depth of the winter, 
I may submit the following additional particulars for a period of nine days, 
beginning with Wednesday, the 3rd inst., or twelve days after the shortest 
day. The total make on that day was 10,551,000 cubic feet of gas, as 
against 8,754,000 cubic feet and 9,970,000 cubic feet on the corresponding 
days of 1882 and 1881 respectively. On Monday, the 8th inst., the make 
suddenly rose to 11,391,000 cubic feet, the New Year’s Day holidays having 
quite terminated. On the following Wednesday the production was up to 
11,500,000 cubic feet, and it was almost the same the next day; while on 
Friday (yesterday week) it was again upwards of 12 million cubic feet. 
Taking the nine days, exclusive of Sunday the 7th inst., the total produc- 
tion was 99,481,000 cubic feet ; while over the corresponding period of 1882 
and 1881 it was 90,255,000 cubic feet and 89,265,000 cubic feet respectively. 
It will thus be seen that the increase was very considerable for the nine 
days of 1883—well on for 10 per cent., which was the extent of the increase 
over the month of December. For the period of seven months, commencing 
on June 1, 1882, when the financial year began, the increase in the make of 
gas was 5°7 per cent. over the make in the same period of 1882. The 
increase in the quantity of coal consumed up to the end of December was 
4 per cent., pe the revenue over that period had increased 7 per cent. 
During the last financial year the consumption of coal amounted to 209,000 
tons, and it is probable that the total consumption for the present financial 
year will be 230,000 tons. 

At the last meeting of the Johnstone Police Commissioners what may 
be called valedictory addresses were made by two of the retiring members, 
by way of reviewing what had been accomplished during their past term 
ob office. They both spoke on gas affairs—always a matter of considerable 
interest in the burgh of Johnstone ; but one of them (Mr. Fyfe) dwelt at 
some length on the subject. He said he remembered that some old 
members and wiseacres of the Board had said that it was impossible for 
them to get gas for less than 16s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet ; but their prophe- 
cies had in course of time been falsified, as they had seen, for the price of 
gas was only about one-fourth of this sum now; and he hoped yet to see 
the day when the price of gas, so far from being anything like 16s. 6d., 
would be as low as 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. The gas-works had cost 
£23,000 to the Commissioners; and he believed they had gained much by 
the purchase. The rate had been reduced once for every year he was in 
office. They were indebted in a great measure to their excellent Convener 
of the Gas Committee for this result. In place of a surplus of £150 pre- 
viously obtained from the gas-works, they now had three times this 
amount. For these and other reasons, he was led to believe that some of 
the Commissioners would yet see the day when his predictions regarding 
the reduction in the price of gas would be fulfilled. 

At the last meeting of the Clyde Navigation Trustees there was sub- 
mitted a minute of the Joint Committee on Harbour and New Works, 
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bearing upon the lighting of the Salterscroft Graving Dock and the 
General Terminus Quay. Having reported their examination of the 
offers for the lighting of these two portions of the property belonging to 
the Trust, and having fully considered the merits of both the electric 
light and gaslight as applicable to the dock and the terminus, they 
agreed in recommending that gas should be adopted in place of elec- 
tricity, as not only the least expensive, but as being more easily regulated 
and kept in order, while affording at the same time ample light for all the 

urposes for which artificial light is required at the places named. 

he Sub-Committee said they had considered both Siemens’s and Bray’s 
systems of gas lighting, and had selected the latter as, on the whole, the 
best for the purposes intended. They had received offers for lighting the 
Graving Dock with 11 lanterns, capable of giving an aggregate maximum 
illuminating power of 5050 candles at a cost of £355; and another offer to 
fit up the Terminus Quay by the same system with 9 lanterns of 100- 
candle power each, for £174, both of which offers the Sub-Committee 
recommended should be accepted. This was agreed to at the public 
meeting of the Clyde Trustees. Of course, the resolution formerly men- 
tioned as having been come to with regard to the ordering of 20 Siemens 
regenerative lamps for the transit sheds connected with the ‘‘ Allan” line 
and “ State” line steamers will still hold good. 

We are promised an interesting paper next Tuesday evening at one of 
our local scientific societies on “ Electric Lighting for Large Spaces and 
Workshops,” in the course of which the author proposes to give some 
data on the comparative cost of electric lighting and gas lighting. Not 
unlikely an important discussion will be induced by the reading of the 


aper. 

. Dane the past week there has been a steady pig iron warrant market, 
and the fluctuations in prices have been very trifling. A feeling of quietness 
still characterizes the market, and buyers continue to operate with caution. 
The usual investors and speculators hold very much aloof, and the conse- 
quence is the monotonous market that is daily recorded. Business was 
done yesterday afternoon at 48s. 3d. and 48s. 34d. cash, also at 48s. 6d. 
and 48s. 64d. one month; the close being buyers at 48s. 3d. cash and 
48s. 64d. one month, and sellers wanting 1d. more per ton. 

The steady trade that was so confidently expected by all persons inter- 
ested in the supply and consumption of coal has suddenly received a rude 
shock from an unexpected quarter—namely, a great strike amongst the 
employés of the Caledonian Railway Company, which has completely dis- 
organized the coal traffic of the Middle Ward of Lanarkshire, and sent 
some thousands of miners idle. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
Liverpoo., Jan. 20. 
Sulphate of Ammonia.—There was a steady demand at the beginning 
of the week, and a better feeling prevailed in consequence thereof. At the 
close the market is, however, dragging again, and sales can apparently 
only be effected at reduced rates. 





Last week we reported the decision of the Judge of the Cardiff County 
Court on the legality of the Corporation of the town (who are owners of 
the water-works) making an independent charge—beyond the rateable 
charge—for a fixed bath in the house of a Mr. Weaver. The judgment 
being in favour of the Corporation’s proceeding, Mr. Weaver, who has 
from the first contested the legality of the charge, has determined to 
o— to the higher Court; and has been promised subscriptions towards 
defraying the expenses of so doing. 


AT a meeting of the ratepayers of Brighton last Friday, sanction was 
given to the Corporation applying for parliamentary power to enable them 
to raise £4000 for the purchase of plant and machinery for supplying the 
Pavilion with the electric light. Some opposition was shown to the pro- 
por it being considered that, the best known systems of electric lighting 

eing both expensive and imperfect, it was undesirable for the Corpora- 
tiod to spend money in lighting any portion of the town by electricity. 
The motion sanctioning the application was carried by 47 votes to 30. 


Last Friday week an inquiry into the circumstances attending the death 
of the labourer Rogers, who met with the accident at the Dudley Gas- 
Works, as reported in the Journat last week (p. 111), was held by 
Mr. E. P. Jobson, the Deputy-Coroner. It appears that the man had a 
scaffold by which he pine pron from the interior of the holder to the top. 
He knew the proper manner in which he should ascend and descend this 
scaffold, having been at work on the holder since July last, and having 
received positive instructions. He, however, jumped from the top of the 
holder on to a plank, which gave way, and, as already stated, he fell on to 
the “dumpling,” and from there rolled into the water in the tank, from 
which he was extricated in a shockingly crushed condition. The jury 
returned a verdict of “ Accidental death,” at the same time expressing 
their opinion that the occurrence might have been prevented if deceased 
had followed his instructions. 


The Dancers or Exvectric Licutinc.—The Scientific American states 
that in New England there were, at the end of last year, 61 establishments 
lighted by electricity; at 22 of which fires had occurred assignable to 
electric lighting. Eight of these fires were caused by globules of melted 
copper or particles of hot carbon falling from the globes. 


Licutinc or Bovey Tracry with Gas.—The streets of Bovey Tracey 
were lighted for the first time with gas on the evening of Saturday, the 
13th inst. Though the introduction of gas for the public lighting of the 
town was admittedly a great boon, considerable difficulty was experienced 
in obtaining the sanction of the ratepayers thereto, inasmuch as it would 
entail a rate of 1d. in the pound upon landed, and 4d. in the pound upon 
house property. 

SaLE or SHares.—At the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., last Wednes- 
day, Messrs. Fox and Bousfield sold by auction nine new shares (£100) in 
the New River Company—eight at £380 each, and one at £375. The last 
dividend paid on the new shares of this Company was at the rate of 
£11 _ 14s. 1ld. per cent. per annum. On the same occasion they sold 
25 “A” (£20) shares (7 per cent.) in the Brighton and Hove General Gas 
Company. The shares were put up in five lots, four of which were sold at 
the rate of £25 per share, the other lot fetching £25 10s. per share. 


Tue Gas QUESTION AT ScaRBoRovGH.—A deputation from the Com- 
mittee recently appointed at a public meeting held at Scarborough to 
securé the objects set forth in the resolutions then passed—the principal 
being the reduction of the price of gas, and the failure of the Company to 
comply with the requirements of their Act of Parliament passed in the 
year 1873—waited upon the Streets and Buildings Committee of the 
Scarborough Urban Sanitary Authority last Friday week to seek their co- 
operation. It is reported that the mission of the deputation was favourably 
entertdined ; and that a joint deputation from the two Committees will 
wait upon’ the Directors of the Company to endeavour to secure for the 
town a removal of the grievances complained of. 





SuGGEsTED SEVERANCE OF WEDNESBURY AND DARLASTON FROM THE 
BrrmincHaM Corporation Gas Suppry.—At a meeting of the Wednesbury 
Local Board on Monday last week, the Gas Committee reported that they 
had had a conference with the Gas Committee of the Darlaston Local Board, 
as to the best means of securing the interests of the two districts, in view 
of the Birmingham Corporation Consolidation Bill (1883). The Committee, 
in the first instance, thought it desirable that the representatives of the 
two Boards should meet the Gas Committee of the Birmingham Corpora- 
tion, so as to ascertain, without prejudice, whether the Corporation would 
sell their gas rights within the districts of Wednesbury and Darlaston ; 
and, if so, upon what terms. Three representatives were appointed for 
this purpose. 


THe WaTER Suppty AND SEWERAGE OF Hontron.—A Local Government 
Board inquiry was held at Honiton last Wednesday, by Mr. T. Codrington, 
one of the Board’s Inspectors, with reference to an application by the 
local authority to borrow £800 for water and drainage works. The 
estimates of the works proposed were found to be nearly £1200, and the 
application was increased to this amount. The rateable value of Honiton 
was stated to be £6790 in houses and £4639 in land. No one opposed the 
application, although the necessity for the loan principally arose from the 
fact of the water-works having cost very much more than was at first 
expected, owing to litigation. A sum of £1700 had already been borrowed 
on the works, and the loan applied for was to cover the further cost in con- 
nection with the water supply and some necessary sewerage works. 


Dersy CorPoRATION WaTER Suppiy.—At the conclusion of an inquiry 
recently held at Derby, by Captain Hildyard, on behalf of the Local 
Government Board, in regard to an application by the Derby Corporation 
for authority to raise money for street improvement purposes, the Town 
Clerk (Mr. H. F'. Gadsby) asked for the sanction of the Board to the bor- 
rowing of £2000 for water-works purposes. He explained that the money 
was required for laying additional mains, making new drains, and other 
works of a permanent character. The water-works were, he said, acquired 
by the town three years ago, and in the Act of Parliament transferring 
them the Corporation were empowered to borrow £20,000 for permanent 
works. During the past three years a sum of £1854 10s. 1d. had been 
expended on capital account. The Inspector will report to the Board in 
due course on the subject. 


Tue SewaGE or West Matuinc.—At a special sitting of the Maidstone 
County Court on Monday last week, the Judge (Mr. J. J. Lonsdale) made 
an order, under the Rivers Pollution Prevention Act, calling upon the West 
Malling Rural Sanitary Authority to cease polluting the Leybourne stream, 
which runs through the estate of Sir Henry Hawley. The action, which 
was referred to in the Journat for the 26th ult. (p. 1122), was, it may be 
remembered, brought by Sir Henry on the ground that the defendants, 
after ineffectively treating their sewage in certain filtering-beds, discharged 
what was really liquid sewage into the stream, and had thereby destroyed 
the fish. At the first hearing of the case the defendants suggested that 
they were using the best practicable means to render the sewage harmless ; 
but now, having in the meantime been advised by Mr. H. Law, C.E., they 
submitted to the order, but asked that its operation might be suspended for 
six months, to enable them to carry out the necessary works. This was 
conceded, on the understanding that a gentleman selected by Sir Henry 
Hawley should have power to make suggestions for temporary arrange- 
ments, so that in the six months the stream shall not be unnecessarily 
polluted. The defendants were ordered to pay the costs of the action. 


THe Water Suppty or Ery.—At the meeting of the Ely Local Boar 
last Wednesday, Mr. Harlock, pursuant to notice (see ante, p. 71), moved 
that, as the Board had already agreed to adhere to the river as their source 
of supply, and as it had already been improved by better filtration, imme- 
diate further measures be taken to improve the same by efficient works. 
This was seconded by Mr. Pate, and carried unanimously. Mr. Harlock 
then moved a second resolution, its effect being to provide a sufficient 
area of sand filtration for the supply of 500,000 gallons of water per day, 
and that plans and estimates be forthwith prepared and submitted to the 
Local Government Board for their approval. This was seconded by 
Mr. Long; and a lengthy conversation ensued as to the extent of area of 
the present filter-beds, &c. Mr. Silcock said the Board were in the dark 
as to what quantity of land might be required, and some definite know- 
ledge was needed on the subject. Let them have every fact before them, 
in order that they might know what they were doing. The motion was 
carried, and the further consideration of the subject deferred, so that at 
the next meeting Mr. Tomlison’s plans as to the extension of the filter- 
beds might be produced. 


Tue “ BatH” Question aT Heywoop.—At the meeting of the Heywood 
Town Council, on the 11th inst., Alderman Buckley, in moving the con- 
firmation of the minutes of the Water Committee, remarked that he 
thought it was right and proper that the idea which appeared to have got 
— of the public mind regarding the power of the Council to charge 
or water supplied to baths should be removed. An impression prevailed . 
that they had no power to charge for baths. It appeared that, by their 
Act of 1855, the Water-Works Company had the power to charge for both 
baths and water-closets. When the works were taken over by the town 
the Local Government Board insisted upon a clause being inserted in the 
Bill giving the Council full power to charge for baths, but not for water- 
closets.. The Water Company had power to charge “ where a dwelling- 
house is under £10 in value, a sum of 4s. per annum for one weter-closet 
or bath; where the value exceeds £10 and is under £20, a rate not exceed- 
ing 5s.; and for every water-closet or bath where the value exceeds £20 
and is under £50 the sum of 6s. per annum for one water-closet or one 
bath.” So that it would be seen that the Water-Works Act gave a power 
which they were using in charging for a supply of water for baths. A 
later Act provided that water should be supplied free to one water-closet 
only, so that they had authority still to charge for a bath. 


Gas v. Om For Pusiic Licutinc.—One of the “ Notes in the West” in 
the Western Morning News of the 15th inst., contained the following 
reference to the lighting of Dawlish (on the South Devon coast), where, 
some short time since, oil was adopted in place of gas for the public 
lamps :—“ Far-sighted well-wishers of the pretty little town of Dawlish 
have, ever since the adoption of the experiment, questioned the wisdom of 
attempting to light the streets of that place with oil instead of with gas. 
Of course, it would be wrong to allow the ratepayers to be charged beyond 
reason for the lighting of the streets; and if the Dawlish Gas Company 
were really making undue use of their power as a monopoly, there was 110 
harm in attempting to meet the Company with fair opposition. But there 
were a great many ratepayers of Dawlish who, whilst admitting that the 
cost of lighting the town by gas was rather high, still felt that, in this 
instance, expensive but efficient gas was cheaper in the long run than 
cheap but inefficient oil. The recent heavy gales and storms have proved 
to the residents of Dawlish that lighted oil lamps are very apt to be blown 
out, and the Ye a who have lately been walking in darkness have felt 
that it would be a great boon to see even a small light in the streets. 
Complaints have been made, in print and out of print, of this lack of 
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| 
light; and as the grumbling is very likely to increase, it is highly The Committee, in framing the revised scale, had taken as their basis the 
| 





probable that another winter will see Dawlish again lighted with gas, | rateable value, and not the gross annual value of the premises to be sup- 
either by the present Company or by a competitor.” plied; and the effect of this change had been an average reduction of 15 per 

A“ Gas” Riot at Rio pE Janerro.—The following paragraph appeared | cent. inthe rates. In addition an allowance of 5 per cent. was to be made 
in last week’s number of Iron :—“ According to a correspondent, early in | on all accounts paid within a given time. Of course certain manufac- 
turers and others were to be charged at special rates, owing to the extra 
quantity of water used by them; and it was contended that, under the 
new scale, these charges would work out to something more than under 


November, a notice appeared in one of the papers at Rio de Janeiro, 
stating that the price of gas would be raised, whereupon the heads of the 
town met, and determined to resist any further advance in the price, 
which they already considered to be exorbitant, and further resolved to | the old arrangement. There are, as a local paper remarks, certain cases 
abstain from the use of all gas until such time as the price be reduced. | in which the new scale does seem to impose a heavier charge than the old 
But the matter by no means ended here, for the people took it up, and the | one; but this is simply a result of equalizing the payments upon a fair 
lower classes formed themselves into bands, went in all directions through | basis, and the increase will only be felt by those who have hitherto enjoyed 
the town destroying the property of the Gas Company, smashing street | the privilege of being supplied with water at a lower cost than that paid 
lamps, and, entering houses, compelled the inhabitants to abstain from the | by the majority of people, and at a much less charge than that which 
further using of gas, smashed the meters, and battered in the supply | they ought to have paid. There is reason for supposing that, in the pro- 
pipes. At this juncture—enough damage, we suppose, having been done | ceedings last Wednesday, private interests were considered rather than 
to frighten the Gas Company—the Government were at last appealed toto | the common good. If the trades do not pay their fair share for the water 
interfere, and the military were called out to restcre order, which was soon | supplied, the ratepayers generally will suffer. The result of the discussion 
done.” was that the Chairman of the Committee (Alderman Roper) asked the 

RepvucTIon or WaTER-RaTEs By THE LancasTER Corporation.—At the | Council to give the Committee authority to try the new charges for twelve 
meeting of the Lancaster Town Council last Wednesday, a proposal, which | months; and if they did not answer they could then be altered. The sug- 
had previously been submitted by the Gas and Water Committee, to alter | gestion only gave rise to more discussion; and, after several attemptsfat a 
the basis of charge for water, and, we understand, agreed to by the Council, | compromise, the original motion .was withdrawn, on the understanding 
was the subject of some discussion, on a motion to refer the new scale of | that the objections made to the new scale would be fully considered by 
charges back to the Committee for further consideration and revision. | the Committee. 


GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS & ENGINES 


Can be made on their Patent principle to pass the Gas without any Oscillation or Variation in Pressure. 
y GWYNNE & CO. 


Have made the largest and 
most perfect Gas-Exnavst- 
1nG Macurnery in the world 
and have completed Ex- 
hausters to the extent of 
14,000,000 cubic feet passed 
per hour, of all sizes from 
2000 to 210,000 cubic feet per 
hour. 

The Judges’ report on the 
_ Comspinep ExnausTerR and 
—3 Steam-Enornz exhibited at 
= the Philadelphia Exhibition 
is—“ Reliable, compact Ma- 
chine, well adapted for the 
purpose intended ; of excel- 
lent workmanship.” 





THE GRAND MEDAL 
of MERIT at the VIENNA 
EXHIBITION, TWO ME- 
DALS at the PHILADEL- 
PHIA EXHIBITION, and 
TWO MEDALS at the 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 
have been AWARDED to 
GWYNNE&Co.,forGAS EX- 
HAUSTERS, ENGINES 
& PUMPS; also 27 OTHER 
MEDALS AWARDED a 
all the GREAT INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXHIBITIONS 












GWY £E &CO’S PATENT COMBINED EXHAUSTER AND ENGINE. 

GWYNNE & CO. do not pretend to enter into a struggle with other makers in respect to cheapness. They have never sought to make price the 
chief consideration, but to produce machinery of the very highest quality, and most approved design and workmanship. The result is that in every 
instance their work is giving the fullest satisfaction. Numerous testimonials and references can be given to Companies using their Machinery for years 


ast . 
‘ Regulators, Bye-Passes, Stop-Valves, Gas-Valves, Station Governors, and Gas Machinery of all Sizes. 


PLEASE ADDRESS IN FULL GWYNNE & CO., Hydraulic and Gas Engineers. 
ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Gwynne & Co.'s New Catalogue of Gas-Exhausting and other Machinery may be obtained on application at the above Address. 


G. WALLER & CO”S NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER 
— INVENTED SPECIALLY TO REDUCE OSCILLATION, FRICTION, 
AND POWER. 
TO WORK BY BELT OR WITH 


ENGINE COMBINED. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 
1. It will deliver one-third more per revolution than the Beale Exhauster. 
2. It has not any Segments or Rings to cause friction. 
8. The Cylinder being a circle, and the blades radial from the centre, it can 
be driven safely at a higher speed. 
4. No heavy F ly-wheel needed, and one-third less power required. 


5. Existing Exhausters altered to pass from 30 to 50 per cent. more with- 
OUTLET. out disturbing driving-gear, connections, &c. 


HY Makers of BEALE’S and other EXHAUSTERS, and all Gas Machinery. 
Descriptive Circular of New Patent Gas Exhauster can be had on application. 


PHGENIX ENGINEERING WORKS: 
HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 


In the Press, and shortly will be Fublished, Third Edition, feap, 8vo, bound in Morocco, limp, gilt edges, 
THE 


GAS MANAGER'S HANDBOOE§® 


TABLES, RULES, AND ‘USEFUL INFORMATION 
For Gas Engineers, Managers, and Others engaged in the Manufacture and Distribution of Coal Gas. 
By THOMAS NEWBIGGING, M. Inst. C.E. 


The Third Edition of this Work, which is now passing through the Press, is much improved and extended, and is ILLUSTRATED rurovenovt. é 
To ADVERTISERS, — Space has been reserved for the insertion of a few Advertisements of Manufacturers, &. Terms on application to the, Publisher, 


WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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ENTIRELY REVISED, 1882. 
ANTED, Readers of a Pamphlet pre- 


pared for Gas Companies to distribute to Gas Con- 
sumers—“ Cooking & Heating by Gas ;” on Burners, &c. 
Copies, by post, Threepence, direct from the Author, 
Maenvs OnReEN, Assoc, M.I.C.E., Gas-Works, SYDENHAM. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
HE Gas Purification and Chemical 


Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
only representatives for the Sale of Oxide are Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them include the sole right to raise 
material from the estates of the Marquis of Donegal, 
G. Harvey, Esq., the Rev. Mr. Nixon, Sir Charles Knox 
Gore, the Marquis of Sligo, Mrs. Niddri, W. M. Kirk, 
Esq.,and Captain Beamish. These properties extend over 
an area of more than 850,000 acres, the royalties being 
held for a long term of years. They employ their own 
overseers and labourers, and there are no intermediate 
profits between them and the consumer. 

Address 161 to 163, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C, 
Joun Wm. O’Ner11, 
Managing Director. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON begs to call 





TO METAL BROKERS AND OTHERS. 


The Old Enfield Gas- Works, Enfield Town and Ponder'’s 
End, Middlesex, on the Great Eastern and Great 
Northern Lines, Valuable Gas Plant, Brick-built and 
Slated Erections, Chimney Shafts, &c., comprising 
Retort-Beds, one consisting of Two Beds of Seven 
Retorts, with Meigen geome | Hydraulic Main, 18in. by 
18 in., Ascension and Dip-Pipes, Furnace Doors com- 
plete, having only been in use last winter, Iron Tanks 
and Lifts, Iron Scrubber, headed Frames, Three Gas- 
holders and Girders, with Ornamental Finials, Cast- 
Iron Purifiers, with Centre-Valves, Brick and Slated 
Erections, Gas-Meter to pass 100,000 cubic feet per 
24 hours, nearly new, and numerous other items. 


ME: ARTHUR JACKSON has the plea- 


sure to announce that he has been favoured with 
instructions from the Directors of the Enfield Gas Com- 
pany to OFFER to PUBLIC COMPETITION the 
valuable Plant at the OLD ENFIELD GAS-WORKS, 
Enfield Town, on Thursday, Jan. 25, 1883, commencing 
at Eleven o’clock. 
May be viewed at any time previous to Sale. 
Catalogues may be had of J. Purdey, Esq., Secretary to 
the Gas Company, Enfield ; of Jabez Church, Esq., C.E., 
Engineer, 178, Great George Street, Westminster; of 
Mr. Archer, Manager, Ponder’s End Gas-Works; at the 
various Inns in the neighbourhood; and of Mr. Arthur 
Jackson, Auctioneer, Enfield, and 25, Liverpool Street, 
g.C. 








attention tothe above an and req 
that all communications intended for him be addressed 
to the Head Office. 


WANTED, by a Gentleman, having a 
first-class connection amongst Engineers and 
Managers of Gas-Works, a COMMISSION for the Sale of 
Cast-Iron Gas-Mains. 
Apply Box, D. 28, General Post Office, LEEps. 








ANTED, an experienced Man, to take 

CHARGE of the Lianelly Gas-Works. He must 

possess an intimate knowledge, practically and theoreti- 

cally, of the Manufacture and Distribution of Gas on the 

most modern principles. He would also be required to 

act as SECRETARY. The works at present carbonize 
3500 tons per annum. 

Applications, with testimonials, stating salary required, 
to be sent to the Chairman of the Company on or before 
Thursday, the Ist of February next. 

Henry R. Marti, Secretary. 

Lianelly Gas-Works, Jan. 20, 1883. 





GAS MANAGER WANTED. 


THE Committee of Management of the 

Armagh Gaslight Company, Limited, will, on the 
Second Monday in February next, proceed to elect a 
MANAGER for their WORKS, who must possess an 
intimate knowledge, practically and theoretically, of the 
Manufacture and Distribution of Gas, according to the 
most recent improved modes. 

Salary £150 per annum, with house and garden. 

Applicants to enclose recent testimonials, stating age 
end whether married or single, and to be addressed to 
J. 8. Riggs, Esq., Chairman, Gas-Works, Armagh, on or 
before the 10th of February next. 

Successful Candidate to enter on duties lst of April 
next. 

J. G. Deacon, Secretary. 
Board Room, Armagh Gas-Works, 
Jan. 8, 1888. 


WANTED, by the Market Rasen Gas 
Company, a good Second-Hand PURIFIER in 
good condition, about 7 ft. long and 5 ft. wide, with two 
6-in. Valves. 

Apply to JosepH Harper, Manager. 


Ww4 NTED, to Purchase Gas Carbon, 
delivered at nearest station to Gas-Works, in 
quantities not less than 4 tons. State price per ton. 

Address Stuptry Nokes, Thurlstone, near SHEFFIELD. 


wax TED, a Station-Meter, to pass 
20,000 to 30,000 cubic feet of Gas per hour. 
Reply to Box 56, Post Office, MippLEsBROUGH. 


ANTED, a Second-hand One-Horse 
power GAS-ENGINE. 
Send price, with particulars, to Manacrr, Gas-Works, 
Oswestry. 


F OR SALE, a Telescopic Gasholder, 35 ft, 

by 20 ft., and a Single DITTO, 35 ft. by 20 ft., both 
suspended and in good condition. Only worked seven 
or eight years; and moved to make room for extensions. 
Can be moved and re-erected. Also Six 8-in. Gas 
Valves. 

For prices and full particulars apply to ASHMORE AND 
Wate, Hope Iron Works, StockTon-on-TEEs. 

















OR SALE, Cast-Iron Gasholder Tank, 
61 ft. by 18ft., in good condition, suitable for a 
Tar or Liquor Tank. 
For further particulars, apply to S. W. Dvurgrn, 
Manager, Gas- Works, SouTHAMPTON. 








THE Gas Company of Oporto (Portugal) 
is prepared to receive TENDERS for 12,000 tons 
of GAS COALS. The following are the names to be | 
quoted—viz., New Pelton, Pelaw, Deans’ Primrose, 

Holmside, North Pelton, Hebburn Main. 

The tenders are to be sent to the Gas Office, addressed 
to the Director at Oporto, not later than the end of 
this present month. 

The tenders are to state price f.o.b. 

The Gas Company shall determine in what quantities 
the Coals shall be shipped, commencing from next 
March to the end of December next. 

The Gas Company do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

Francisco Pinto DE Mrranpa, the Director. 

Porto, Jan. 5, 1883. j 





TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. | 
THE Directors of the Douglas Gaslight | 


Company are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the purchase of the surplus TAR and AMMONIACAL | 
LIQUOR produced at their Works, for One year, from 
the 1st of January, 1883. | 

Payments to be made in cash, monthly. | 

The Contractor will be required to sign an agreement 
and give security for the faithful performance of the 
contract. | 

Further particulars can be obtained on application to 
the Secretary, at the Company’s Offices, to whom 
sealed tenders are to be sent. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. By order, | 
JouN QuINNEY, Secretary. | 
Gaslight Offices, Douglas, Isle of Man, | 

ec. 28, 1882. 


| 


TENDER FOR GAS TAR. | 
tHE Gas Committee of Limerick is pre- 


pared to receive TENDERS for the Surplus TAR | 
of 1883. The quantity to be disposed of will be from | 
50,000 to 60,000 gallons. 

The Tu will be delivered free at Quay or Railway 
Siding in Limerick. The Contractor to provide all 
tanks or casks, end to pay all harbour or dock dues. 

The Contractor must bind himself to remove about 
80,000 gallons in May, 1883, and from 20,000 to 30,000 | 
gallons in November, 1883; or, should he prefer, it will | 
be delivered every month unless prevented by frost. If | 
the Tar be not removed at the time specified, a charge | 
of £1 per week will be made for storeage. 

Payment, net cash on delivery of each lot. 

Tenders, under seal, to be sent in on or before Feb. 5, 
1883, addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
84, William Street, Limerick. | 

Jan. 13, 1883. 








BOROUGH OF BURY. 


STATION METER. 
THE Gas Committee of the Corporation | 


of Bury are prepared to receive TENDERS for | 
the making and erecting of anew STATION METER | 
capable of passing 50,000 cubic feet per hour, at their | 
Gas-Works,. Elton, Bury. The Meter to be of modern 
construction, and of the most approved materials and 
workmanship. | 
Conditions of tendering, together with form of tender, 
may be obtained from J. Cartwright, Esq., C.E., the 
Borough Engineer, or Mr. 8. Parsons, the Gas Manager. 
Tenders, which are to be on the forms provided, and 
endorsed “‘ Tender for Station Meter,” to be forwarded 
to me, the undersigned, on or before Tuesday, the 6th of 
February next. 
The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
FreDErick Burt, Town Clerk. 
Corporation Offices, Bury, 
Jan. 19, 1883, 





| 


|ciety. Printed for Gas Companies to distribute among 
| Farmers and others. Price 10s. per100. Specimen copy, 


| WALTER 


HE Gas Committee of the Leeds 
Corporation solicit OFFERS fora set of Four CAST 
IRON PURIFIERS, 22 ft. by 16ft., with Wrought-Iron 
Covers, Lifting Apparatus, and Walker’s Centre-Valve 
Connections, complete and in excellent condition. Also 
for Two Old STATION METERS of Parkinson's make, 
to pass 30,000 feet per hour, recently displaced by larger. 
ffers to be addressed to the Chairman, Gas Offices, 
Boar Lane; and any further information can be had on 
application to Mr. H. WoopaLL, Engineer. 





ATHLONE TOWN COMMISSIONERS. 


TO GAS ENGINEERS. 


HE Athlone Town Commissioners 

invite TENDERS for the Construction and Erec- 

tion of a SINGLE-LIFT GASHOLDER .35ft. diameter, 
and 14 ft. 8 in. deep, at their Gas-Works, Athlone. 

Plan, specification, and full particulars can be obtained 
on a payment of 10s. 6d. at the Manager’s Office, Gas- 
Works, Athlone. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman, Town 
Commissioners, Town Hall, Athlone, and endorsed 
“ Tender for Gasholder,” must be delivered here before 
Twelve o’clock noon, on Monday, the 5th of March next. 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
Ws. Ketty, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Athlone, Jan. 12, 1883. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, GAS LIGHTING, AND 
GENERAL ENGINEERING EXHIBITION. 


AN Exhibition of Electric Lighting and 
Gas Lighting Apparatus, and General Engineering 
Appliances, will be HELD in the ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
MANCHESTER, in February next. The hall is 
admirably adapted for the purpose, and is within a 
short distance of the Royal Exchange and the principal 
railway stations. 

Intending exhibitors shculd make immediate appli- 
cation for “ and particulars to Mr. E. J. CowLine 
WeEtcu, C.E., Palace Chambers, St. Stephen’s, West- 
minster, Lonpon; or to Mr. W. Open, Secretary, St. 
James’s Hall, MANCHESTER. 








8vo., cloth, 383 pages, with 88 illustrations drawn 
to scale, £1 1s., 


TREATISE on the DISTILLATION 
OF COAL TAR AND AMMONIACAL LIQUOR, 
AND THE SEPARATION FROM THEM OF 
VALUABLE PRODUCTS. By Greorce Lunos, Ph.D., 
F.C.S., Professor of Technical Chemistry in the Federal 
Polytechnic School, Zurich; Author of “ A Theoretical 
and Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of Sulphuric 
Acid and Alkali.” 8 vols., £4 16s. 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, PaTrRNostrrR Row. 


LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 


SECOND ISSUE, 1881-82. 


Now ready, price 15s., in limp cloth, 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE ACCOUNTS 
METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES: 


LAMBETH, 
New RIvER, 
Sournwark & VAUXHALL, 
West MIpDLEsEx. 
Showing the 
CAPITAL, INCOME, EXPENDITURE, 
PROFITS, anp DIVIDENDS per 1000 GALLONS or 
WATER SUPPLIED. 
(| Dee. 81, 1881. 
| March 31, 1882. 
Together with the 
Quantity of Water Supplied, the Estimated Daily 
Quantity Supplied for Domestic and other Purposes 
the Quantity Supplied per Head of 
Population, &c., &c. 


CHELSEA, 

East Lonpon, 

GRAND JUNCTION, 
ENT, 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 


ALFRED LASS, 


Fellow of the Institute of Chartered Accountants. 


Lonpon: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bout Court, Freer Street, E.C. 
GRICULTURAL VALUE OF REFUSE 
GAS LIME. A leaflet on “ The Composition and 
Use of Gas Lime in Agriculture.” By Dr. A. VoELcKER, 
Professor of Chemistry to the Royal Agricultural So- 


by post, 14d. 
1NG, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, Lonpon,E.C. 





F OR SALE, a Single-Lift Gasholder, 
16 ft. diameter, 10 ft. 6 in. deep, Counter-balance, 
Weights, and Columns, all in good condition, to be sold 
a bargain. 
Apply to J. R. Weiiineton, Norwicu. 


XIDE of IRON for Gas Purification of 


a thoroughly approved and proved quality. 
delivered in first-class condition and ready for imme- 
diate use to any Gas-Works in the United Kingdom and 
Continent. 

New and second-hand Gas Plant, Bars, Plates, Angles, 
Sheets, and every description of Manufactured Iron and 
general Gas- Works requisites. 

Purchaser of Spent Oxide. 

Address SamugeL Haywarp, 79}, Gracechurch Street, 
Lonpon, E.C. 








IMPROVED RETORT SETTINGS, 


GIVING UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. 


J. & H. ROBUS, 
BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS, LOWER SYDENHAM, LONDON, S.E,, 


IN ALL ITS 


MAIN LAYING, 
BUILDINGS, 


BRANCHES. 


é& TANKS. 


References, Particulars, and Estimates for the Erection and Completion of the above work on application. 
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WILLIAM INGHAM & SONS, a= 


WORTLEY FIRE- al — near LEEDS. 


MACHINE-MADE GAS-RETORTS | 


We have every confidence in drawing the special attention of 
GAS ENGINEERS to the following advantages :— 
1, Smooth interior, preventing Adhesion of Carbon. 
2. They can be made in one piece up to 10 feet long. 
8. Uniformity in thickness, ensuring equal Expansion and Contraction. 




















PATENT DRY GAS-METER MAKERS, 
NEWPORT, MON.; 





And 174, Gas Exhibition, Crystal Palace. 
f i 


HIGHEST STOCKPORT 


AWARD, EXHIBITION, 


SILVER NOVEMBER, 


MEDAL, 1882, 


FOR THE BEST DRY GAS-METER. 


SIMPLICITY OF READING THE INDEX. 
EACH FIGURE BY THE LONG HAND IS 1000 FEET. 
EACH FIGURE BY THE SHORT HAND IS 10,000 FEET. 
THE HUNDREDS ARE SHOWN BY THE DIVISIONS BETWEEN THE FIGURES. 
a THE ABOVE ENGRAVING READS 35,000 FEET. 





ae 


| FOXALL, LLEWELLIN, JONES, & CO, 


—_—— 


Now Ready—Complete in Three Volumes. 
KING’S 
TREATISE on the SCIENCE and PRACTICE 


OF THE 


MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION 


COAL GAS. 
Edited by THOS. NEWBIGGING, C.E., M. Inst. C.B. 


AND 
W. T. FEWTRELL F.C.S8. 


With Volume III.—published on Feb. 16, 1882—this 
work was completed. It may be had either bound 
uniformly with Vols. I. and II. (morocco, cloth sides, 
gilt edged), price 28s.; or in sheets complete—to enable 
those who purchased. the first two volumes in parts to 
have the binding of this Volume to match—price 22s, 





Lonpon: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bott Court, Furetr Grass, E.c, 








AN Indestructible High- Duty Burner for 
all Heating Purposes. An Improvement on the 
well-known Fletcher’s Patent Solid Flame, giving the 
same duty, suitable for all qualities of gas, and having 
no loose or damageable parts. A large number of 
Patterns and Sizes are ready and in preparation. 


[ FLETCE CHER'S4 
PATENT 


RADIAL 


BURNER 


‘< 
<> 
R ahha 
R 
<* 





FLETCHER’S PATENT VENTILATED HOT-AIR 
OVEN. New Patterns for 1882 now ready. 

Complete Illustrated List of Gas-Cooking and Do- 
mestic Heating Apparatus, post free. Illustrated List 
of Gas and Petroleum Apparatus for Laboratory Use, 
Furnaces, Automatic Blow-Pipes, Ingot Moulds, Blowers, 
Soldering - Iron Heaters, Tube Furnaces for Organic 





Analysis, &c. Price 2d., post free. 
‘nos. FLETCHER, Museum Street, WARRINGTON. 
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BRYAN DONKIN & (0. 


BERMONDSEY, LONDON. 





f this extensive exh arr t 








View of the Largest I iheadion ever made, each being anitts of passing 250,000 oubte feet of gas per hour. 


B. D. & Co. have erected Eight of these Exhausters in one house at the Beckton Gas-Works. 
Each pair is driven by one Steam-Engine, coupled direct by two Universal Couplings, and the slides of 
= Exhausters are set at right angles with one another, to ensure a more regular flow of gas. 


The objeet 


to pump pure gas from the holders through 4-feet mains to the 
distributing stations in London, a distance of eight to ten miles. They work with perfect success. 





Compiled by G. W. Stevenson, C.E., F.G.S. 





WALTER 





PRECEDENTS IN PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 


STEVENSON’S PRECEDENTS m PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION AFFECTING GAS & WATER UNDERTAKINGS. 


This work contains information with regard to the recent practice of Parliament in reference to most of the points on which differences arise in 
Oppesed Bills for Gas and Water Undertakings. Foolscap folio, limp cloth, lettered. 


Price 21s. 


1 ee. go, 
11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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WADDELL & MAIN, 


GAS-STOVE MANUFACTUREBS, 
GLASGOw. : 


MANCHESTER SMOKE ABATEMENT EXHIBITION. 


Another “ First Award.” 
We have received official intimation that our Stoves have obtained Highest Award—“ Silver Medal ”— 
at above Exhibition, where all the latest improvements were exhibited. 


3 GLASGOW GAS APPARATUS EXHIBITION. 
We obtained at above Exhibition “HIGHEST AWARD” MEDAL and TWO CERTIFICATES, 


OUR NAME BEING AT HEAD OF “LIST OF AWARDS.” 
Extract from Jurors’ Report upon Gas Cookers. 








Pounds Total Order of Order of Percentage of Gas lost, Degrees Increase 
oP —— = maine “ sa * _ a Be but in Lance ag 
: * . nished. olumn H. ours’ Cooking. inute. 
1A {WADDELL & MAI S° <i g0mm. | «§. Wi - 270 
aS ie 6 we me et 12 . = & = 6 . 5 . 11-2 ° 20°50 


lc J. WRIGHT & CO... . 6 - 1 804 ; 3 b 21:0 ° 11°66 


TWO MEDALS, INTERNATIONAL SMOKE ABATEMENT EXHIBITION, LONDON. 
NORTH BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


IMPORTANT TEST WITH GAS COOKING-STOVES. 
Extract From L&cTURE DELIVERED BEFORE ABOVE AssociaTION By Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., F.LC., Lecrurer on 
CuemistRyY, EprvsurcH University, AND ConsuLtTina ANaLyTIcAL CHEMIST, EDINBURGH. 


‘‘The best Cooking-Stove is one which an ordinary domestic can least fail to keep i d j 
: : ‘ p in order, and where the gas-jets are least 
likely to go wrong and lead to the imperfect combustion of the gas. A good Gas Cooking-Stove should be easily need easily regulated, 
and easily worked. Ali of these conditions were practically obtained in the three Stoves under special trial; but I am bound to say 
that they are more thoroughly obtained in WADDELL & MAIN’S Stoves than in the others.” 


“Tue WHOLESOMENESS or THE Meat Cooxep in the Gas-Stoves must be regarded as BEYOND DOUBT.” 
See Report of above Lecture, in Pamphlet Form, which we will be glad to forward free to any address, on application. 


STRODE « CO., 


ELECTRICAL, 
GAS, AND HOT WATER ENGINEERS, 
ART METAL WORKERS, 


48, OSNABURGH STREET, REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 
i one 
hh 


( ( 67, St; Paul’s Churchyard, E.C. 
nh SHOW ROOMS | 39’ Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


Ww PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY 


VENTILATING SUN BURNER, 
WITH SELF-ACTING. VALVE: FOR PREVENTING DOWN’ DRAUGHT. 


PRIVATE GAS:WORKS ERECTED. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


F. & C. OSLER, 


45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, 
BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
EstTaBLisHED 1807. 

MANUFACTURERS OF CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. MODERATOR LAMPS. 








Pe 














TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 

R. W. H. BENNETT ha had 

considerable experience in matters connected with 

Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to say that 

he continues to assist Inventors in the perfection of their 

designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL PRO- 

TECTION, whereby their Invention may be secured tor 

Six Months ; or LETTERS PATENT, which are granted 
for Fourteen Years. 

Patents completed, or proceeded with at any stage, 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit London. 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries. 
Information as to cost, &c., supplied gratuitously upon 
application to the Advertiser, 22,Great George Street, | s 
WESTMINSTER. | S 68 my lis — Aner 


GENERAL PRINTING. | ances 


MR. WALTER KING JOHN HALL AND CO., STOURBRIDGE, 


BEGS TO INTIMATE THAT, HAVING OPENED AT 


No. 12, Gough Square, Fleet Street, E.C., Manufacturers of FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, 
PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Furnished with entirely new plant and material, for 
the production of the JournaL or Gas Licurine, he 
is in a position to undertake General Printing. He 
will, therefore, be prepared to furnish Estimates for the 
Printing of Reports, Statements of Account, Pamphlets, 
Prospectuses, Price Lists, &c.; and will endeavour, by 
personal supervision, to ensure the satisfactory execu- 


tion of all commands with which he may be entrusted. AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FIRE-GLAY GOODS. 
“Journal” Office, 11, Bolt Court, } Flet 8t.E.c. | RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED FOR SHIPMENT. 
Printing Works 12, Gough Square, ‘ A STOCK OF DIFFERENT SHAPES ON HAND. 
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AUTHORIZED ENGLISH GAS UNDERTAKINGS— 
A COMPARISON. 
Ir has already been observed, in mentioning the latest return 
relating to Gas Companies’ undertakings, that the fact of 
a very similar statement having been published for the 
previous year enables the recent progress of these concerns 
to be recorded. In this, the last notice of these returns 
which we shall publish for the present, the figuros referred 





to may well find a place. It has been stated that at the 
close of 1881 the authorized English Gas Companies were 
responsible for £30,586,622 of share and loan capital actually 
paid up. The corresponding figure for the previous year was 
£29,349,907 ; thus showing an increased outlay of £1,236,715. 
During the same period the weight of coal carbonized rose 
from 4,281,048 tons to 4,500,081 tons; or an increase of 
219,033 tons. The capital obligations of the Companies 
thus rose only 4°21 per cent.; while the work of the retorts 
was increased by 5:11 per cent. This extension of business 
was provided for at an average cost of little over £5 12s. per 
ton, as compared with £6 16s. per ton, stated last week to be 
the present average of capital expended by all the Companies. 
During the year the number of consumers rose from 929,978 
to 946,997 ; being an increase of 17,024, or only 1°83 per cent. 
It is evident, therefore, that the increased business above 
mentioned is not merely due to the greater number of new 
accounts opened, but is traceable in a greater proportion to 
the freer use of gas by old consumers. This is an important 
consideration, and reveals a highly satisfactory state of things. 
For if the consumption of gas were only extended in equal 
ratio with the introduction of new services, it would be open 
to the Companies’ rivals in trade to declare that the public 
only use gas because they cannot help themselves. And such 
a state of things would also be a powerful argument in the 
mouths of those who deprecate reductions in price on the 
ground that gas is exempt from the ordinary rule of trade, 
that cheapness conduces to freer use of a commodity. Here, 
however, we have facts unmistakeably against both these lines 
of argument; since it is made as clear as noonday that the 
main cause of Gas Companies’ prosperity is not so much the 
increased number of their customers, as the response evoked 
within the limits of their old connection by the new policy of 
reduced rates and increased facilities for using gas in various 
ways. And it must be remembered that the year embraced 
by the two returns now under notice is already a twelvemonth 
behind us. Much progress has been made in extending uses 
for gas even during the past year; and, as time rolls on, we 
may expect to find the disproportion between the increase of 
services and growth of consumption materially heightened. 

It was remarked in these columns a fortnight since, when 
dealing with the principal figures of the return relating to 
gas undertakings belonging to Local Authorities, that the 
total amount of public money invested in this way seemed at 
the first glance rather small. This impression would not 
be derived from comparison of the returns relating to Gas 
Companies and Corporations, but from a previously formed 
idea that the majority of public gas undertakings are of the 
larger order identified with the great manufacturing towns. 
As a matter of fact, of the £44,626,205 representing the 
capital value of all authorized English gas undertakings at 
the close of 1881, the Companies held 68-5 per cent., while 
the Local Authorities were responsible for the remaining 
81°5 per cent. Of the total weight of coal carbonized, how- 
ever, taken at 6,365,336 tons, the Companies used not quite 
71 per cent., leaving the remaining 29 per cent. as the portion 
of the Corporations. From this it appears that, although 
there are several great public gas undertakings in the King- 
dom, there is also a possibly unsuspected number of small 
concerns owned by Local Authorities. 

For one thing the Gas Companies have reason to be very 
thankful to the Corporations; and that is for the evidence 
afforded by the latter that the price of gas is not likely to be 
equalized over the Kingdom by the transference of gas supply 
into public keeping. ‘The variations of prices of gas in dif- 
ferent towns are the cause of grievous heartburnings among 
consumers; the malcontents being, of course, those who are 
charged more than others. Perfect and universal satisfac- 
tion, however, is not likely to ensue even from the impossible 
consummation of equal rates everywhere ; for then the towns 
now enjoying the benefit of favourable conditions of supply 
would begin to inquire why they were no better off than their 
neighbours. As we have recently seen in the case of Scar- 
borough, it is easy to get up a local agitation against high 
prices, when there are plentiful examples of lower rates to be 
cited. It would be well for all persons who may be disposed 
to think that a Company must be acting fraudulently when 
compelled to charge (say) 3s. 9d. per thousand cubic feet for 
gas, while a neighbouring undertaking is selling a similar 
article for 6d. or 9d. per thousand less, to study these returns, 
and observe how different public authorities, say around a 
common centre such as Manchester, are obliged to differ in 
the same regard and in quite as high degree. A great deal 
has been said about the cheapness of Leeds gas ; but it may 
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be remarked that there are Corporations and Local Boards 
charging between 5s. and 6s. per thousand feet for gas of the 
commonest quality. This fact is not used against the rate- 
payers whose gas is dear; but the proprietors in small and 
overburdened Companies are frequently bidden to look at the 
example of Leeds, Sheffield, and Newcastle, as though the 
conditions of supply were in all cases alike. 

In concluding this article, we would again express regret 
that it is not possible to grasp the real state of gas supply in 
the United Kingdom, in consequence of the absence of returns 
from Scotland and Ireland. It may be hoped that this omis- 
sion will be rectified another time, for it is regrettable that 
national divisions should be perpetuated in purely commercial 
and social matters. There is no incompatibility between 
systems of gas supply in the three Kingdoms, such as would 
render it possible to classify one of them, and keep the others 
out in the cold. If the object in obtaining the returns was 
simply to gather reliable information respecting an important 
branch of home industry, one would think that the desired 
statement should be as complete as it can be made. On the 
other hand, if further regulation or legislation is intended, 
for which these data are required, it should certainly be as 
widely based as possible. We have now sufficiently dwelt 
upon the salient points of tlie returns as they stand, and will 
leave the task of more detailed analysis to statisticians inte- 
rested in bringing out the instructive but more obscure 
information obtainable from them. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

Last week the most noticeable feature in matters electrical 
was the meeting of the Anglo-American Brush Corporation. 
It had been generally supposed that, for several reasons, this 
concern was exempt from the common fate of electric light- 
ing companies. In the first place the Company did not 
undertake actual lighting, except by way of advertisement 
in the City of London. Then they were understood to be 
making immense profits, from the manufacture and sale of 
dynamo machines and lamps at three and four times their 
cost. Lastly, but by no means least in the Company's 
estimated revenue, was the income from concessionary com- 
panies; so that there was ample reason for supposing that, 
whatever might be the profit or loss on electric lighting, 
the parent Brush Company enjoyed substantial success as a 
money-making speculation. Confidence in the concern was 
shaken for the first time by the calling up, at the close of 
the year, of more money on the partly paid shares; and the 
condition of the Company was seen to be well nigh desperate 
when the accounts were published in view of the recent 
meeting. All these forebodings were more than justified by 
the actual and implicated revelations of the meeting itself; 
the proceedings of Tuesday last being of a most extraordinary 
character. The Chairman (Sir Henry Tyler, M.P.) did his best, 
by putting on a cheerful manner, to persuade the assembled 
proprietors that the Board felt happier than they did last 
August when declaring a dividend of 100 per cent. As the 
result of the meeting was the rejection of the Directors’ 
report, and the passing of an amendment, subject to a poll, 
appointing a Committee for inquiring into the condition of 
the concern, the Chairman’s cheerfulness must be considered 
quite Tapleyan. A special feature of the proceedings was the 
appearance of the redoubtable Mr. Lane-Fox in the new 
character of a determined opponent of the Board. We have 
no wish to add to the natural distress of men on whom blind 
Fortune recently showered her favours, only, as it now 
appears, to show how quickly her wheel occasionally turns. 
We shall not, therefore, pretend to tell all that the Chairman 
said of Mr. Lane-Fox, or that Mr. Lane-Fox said concerning 
the ‘‘storm of trouble” in which, as he alleged, the Company 
is now labouring and “ drifting hopelessly towards destruc- 
‘‘tion.” Part of the trouble appears to consist of the fact 
that while the Company say that Mr. Lane-Fox owes them 
£50,000, payable in March, this ingenious personage contends 
that the Company owe him an equal sum. It is “‘a very 
“pretty quarrel as it stands ;” and it is not surprising that 
the proprietors, who will have to pay for the diversion, think 
they had better have an independent inquiry. Meanwhile 
the shares of the Company have gone down; and possibly by 
the time Mr. Lane-Fox and the Directors have done squab- 
bling, there will be little left of the property for division. As 
might have been expected, one of Mr. Lane-Fox’s principal 
grievances was the slight that has been put upon his incan- 
descent lighting patents by the Board, in connection with the 
licences to sub-companies, respecting which litigation is still 
pending. 





The electric lighting speculators having designs upon the 
parish of Chelsea find the Surveyor to the Vestry, Mr. G. H. 
Stayton, a sad obstacle in their path. He knows too much ; 
and, by his persistence in dragging to light certain truths 
which the electricians would gladly hide from view, he has 
done the public solid service at the same time that he has 
upset the calculations of the former. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Stayton’s first work with the Electric Lighting Act 
in its application to Chelsea was to show the impossibility of 
the Vestry taking up a Provisional Order, in the present 
uncertain condition of all systems of electric lighting. He 
has now turned his attention to two proposals, emanating 
from the Metropolitan Brush Company and the Swan United 
Company respectively, to do for the locality what the Local 
Authority have not been able to decide upon carrying out for 
themselves.. He makes short work of the first would-be 
undertakers, who have scheduled the entire parish as the 
proposed area of supply, while they propose to expend only 
£14,040 of their capital upon the work of lighting. For this 
modest outlay the Company seek to take possession of a dis- 
trict which, it is shrewdly suspected, they would speedily 
thereafter proceed to parcel out by ‘‘ concessions ’’—for a con- 
sideration—among nominees of their own. The draft Order 
in question contains certain assumptions which are contrary to 
the spirit of the Act, and, in the opinion of the Vestry, against 
the public benefit ; so that the Board of Trade are invoked to 
refuse their sanction to any such scheme. As Mr. Stayton’s 
advice in this matter has been fully accepted by the Vestry, 
the hopes of the Brush people in this district must be con- 
sidered blighted, unless they are prepared to radically change 
the nature of their proposals. With regard to the Swan 
Company,.the Chelsea Vestry strongly object to be included 
within the limits of the various artificially defined districts 
proposed to be carved out of South-Western London by this 
Company. 

It has transpired that Mr. Moulton, F.R.S., who, as junior 
Counsel for the electrical promoters, won high distinction 
before the Select Committee on the Electric Lighting Act, is 
the author of the model draft Provisional Order upon which 
the applications deposited with the Board of Trade by the 
various electrical companies are based. It is this gentleman 
who is credited with having devised the expedient of progres- 
sive compulsory supply, by dividing any given district into 
several sections, which are to be brought successively into 
the range of the compulsory clauses. The Times warmly 
praises this and other devices for reconciling actual legisla- 
tion with an experimental system; but oversteps the mark 
by asserting that Mr. Moulton’s Order is the “legal instru- 
‘‘ ment which will make electric lighting commercially pos- 
‘“‘ sible.” There is a manifest blunder here, for something more 
than a “‘ legal instrument” is required to ensure a commer- 
cial success. If the eulogistic writer in this instance had 
thought twice before committing himself, he would have seen 
that any Provisional Order no more affects the real issue, 
than a common lease of his business premises guarantees a 
tradesman against the ordinary risks of his trade An Order 
merely gives its possessor permission to carry on a 
business peaceably, but neither grants nor takes away 
the commercial elements of success. The same writer 
also goes wrong in stating roundly that the obliga- 
tion to provide “safety fuses,” or fusible cut-off links, 
renders all other precautions for the protection of life and 
property unnecessary. The mistake has been promptly 
corrected by Mr. Musgrave Heaphy, the Electrical Engineer 
of the Phenix Fire Office, who says that this device is only 
one of many precautions necessary to ensure safety. Indeed, 
the writer in question might as reasonably have declared 
that merely fixing a safety-valve in a boiler is a perfect 
protection against explosion. Admirable as Mr. Moulton’s 
Order may be, however, it is likely to be seriously altered in 
its passage through the Board of Trade. 


AN ABUSE OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE GAS EXHIBITION. 


In some respects the authority of the Gas Committee of 
the Crystal Palace Exhibition would appear to be insufficient 
—we allude to the matter of controlling the proceedings of 
exhibitors, after they have so far conformed to the regulations 
as to gain a footing in the Palace. Great latitude must 
always be permitted the vendors of goods in such places, since 
they have to look to their sales for repayment of their expense 
and trouble in contributing to the show. But there ought to 
be a limit to the scope allowed to salesmen ; and it should be 
drawn somewhere short of the utterance of a libel. In the Nave 
of the Palace there is a small show of carburetting gas-lamps ; 
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the articles in question being nothing more than receptacles 
for hydrocarbon surmounted by ordinary flat-flame burners. 
It is the invariable custom of sellers of carburettors to mis- 
lead purchasers by saying that these devices ‘‘ purify” gas. 
But we do not remember to have met before with any such 
monstrous assertion as the following, which is taken from a 
circular distributed by the exhibitors referred to :— 

“It must be manifest to consumers that the gas supplied to them does 
not contain any great percentage of light-giving properties, and conse- 
quently consists mainly of impurities, which are various and destructive, 
giving off, when in a state of combustion, intense and unhealthy heat and 
fumes, which are injurious to comfort and health, affect the eyesight, and 
destroy decorations, pictures, and works of art to a considerable extent.” 
It is not right that this libel should be promulgated under 
the very eyes of the Palace authorities. If the Committee are 
powerless to interfere, representations should be made to the 
proprietary of the building, with a view to-the prevention of 
such an abuse of their privilege by any of the exhibitors. It 
may be remarked here that the recently-issued pamphlet of 
the Gas Committee, which is intended to instruct gas con- 
sumers and the public generally respecting the supply and 
utilization of gas, is now on sale in the Palace. It is a 
remarkably good pennyworth of information ; but, in justice 
to their own manifesto, the Committee should restrain a free 
distribution of pernicious statements side by side with it. 


THE TRADESTON EXPLOSION. 


TurEE competent authorities—Mr. Thomas Hawksley, Colonel 
Majendie, and Mr. M‘Roberts (the Manager of Nobel’s Explo- 
sives Company, Glasgow)—are of opinion that the destruction 
of the Tradeston gasholder, mentioned in this column last 
week, was caused by an explosion of dynamite. The reported 
remarks of the last-named gentleman are naturally more 
conclusive than those of the other experts called in by the 
Glasgow Corporation ; and it is to him that the public owe 
the emphatic declaration that nothing but dynamite could 
have acted in the manner described. It is a small matter to 
the Gas Committee whether dynamite, nitro-glycerine, or 
gunpowder was used in the work of demolition, so long as 
the public are satisfied that the damage was really caused by 
outside agency, and not by any spontaneous or even 
accidental ignition of the contents of the gasholder. A 
reward has been offered for the discovery of the perpe- 
trators of the mischief; but it is not probable that they 
will be brought to justice in this way without some more 
tangible clue than has yet been traced. We still think that 
the comparative harmlessness of the evil deed must have 
been unexpected by the miscreants who planned and executed 
it ; while it may be trusted that the fact will not be without a 
tranquillizing effect upon the public mind. A special police 
watch has, of course, been kept over the other stations of the 
Gas Department since the occurrence; and this process of 
locking the stable-door after the steed has been stolen may 
naturally recommend itself to the constabulary everywhere. 
It is easy to be cautious when too late, although we do not 
seek to imply that any carelessness was shown beforehand in 
leaving the works unguarded. It is impossible to protect the 
appliances of civilization against rabid attacks from the 
barbaric residuum which shows by these startling ebullitions 
that it still exists. As well might every line of railway in the 
Kingdom be patrolled day and night to guard against 
attempts to wreck trains, as every gasholder be surrounded 
by policemen on the watch against intruders with cases of 
dynamite. Barbarism has asserted itself once more in the 
Tradeston incident ; and beyond this there is little to be said. 


INTENDED MEETING OF THE GAS INSTITUTE AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 
We have been informed by the Secretary, Mr. W. H. Bennett, 
that the members of The Gas Institute will meet at the 
Crystal Palace, for the purpose of viewing the Electric and 
Gas Exhibition, on Tuesday, the 27th prox. The date has 
just been decided upon by the Council, and special invitations 
will, of course, be sent to the members as soon as possible ; 
but this opportunity has been taken of conveying the earliest 
intimation of the proposed meeting, in order that members 
may more conveniently make all their arrangements. By the 
time named the Exhibition will have been in complete work- 
ing order for several weeks, and it will be possible to form an 
opinion respecting the importance as well as effect of the co- 
operation of the Institute with the Directors of the Crystal 
Palace. The experience of the last extraordinary meeting 
of the members in the same locality warrants the most 
Sanguine anticipations respecting the success of the next 
gathering. So many Gas Companies and Gas Committees 








of Corporations are concerned in the work that has been 
carried on in the Palace by the Executive Committee for the 
Gas Section, that it would not be too much to expect a con- 
siderable addition to the numbers of the former assembly. It 
may be remembered that there was seme confusion on that 
occasion, owing to ignorance, on the part of the management, 
of the number of guests who intended to dine. It may be 
assumed that the ideas of the caterers will be sufficiently 
expanded for the next meeting; and, provided only that 
visitors are prompt in notifying their intention of accepting 
the President’s invitation, there will be a good welcome and 
plenty of room for all who may be able to come. 








Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Txe Metropolitan Water Examiner, Colonel Frank Bolton, 
presents his monthly report at the commencement of the 
year in a slightly different form compared with that to which 
we have been for some time accustomed. The first page 
is now occupied with a statement as to the works of the 
several Companies, while particulars as to the quality of the 
supply are placed in a separate form on the last page. In 
the first division there are some fresh facts concerning the 
Lambeth Company, who are announced to be erecting another 
pumping-engine at Ditton, to send additional filtered water 
to Brixton ; the quantity to range between 4 and 5 million 
gallons in the 24 hours. The work is to be completed for 
use in the month of May. The Company have also ordered 
two additional engines for Brixton; one being intended to 
pump water to Rock Hill, and the other to Norwood 
reservoir. These engines are to be ready to start about 
June next. In that section of the report which treats of 
the quality of the water, we find it stated that the Thames 
was in a State of flood during the whole of December, and 
‘‘was much polluted by the effluent waters bringing down 
‘** from the land large quantities of marl and clay, as well as 
‘** decayed vegetation and other impurities, which stained the 
‘water and rendered it exceedingly turbid.” The report 
goes on to say that ‘the impurities in suspension were to a 
‘great extent removed by filtration; but those in solution 
‘‘passed through the filter-beds, causing the filtered water 
‘*to be stained with a peaty brown colour.” ‘‘ While these 
*‘ floods prevail,” says. Colonel Bolton, ‘“‘ Water Companies 
‘‘ unprovided with sufficient storeage reservoirs are compelled 
“to take in dirty water.” The water in the Lea is also 
described as being in a bad condition. On looking at the 
tabulated statement which forms the body of the report, we 
find that in every instance the river water as supplied to the 
consumer, whether from the Thames or the Lea, was “ clear, 
‘* bright, and efficiently filtered.” Daily samples are taken, 
even including Sundays. These are kept for inspection by 
the Water Examiner, and every sample throughout December 
is reported as ‘‘clear.” The only distinct reference to a lack 
of sufficient impounding and subsiding reservoirs is in the 
case of the Southwark and Vauxhall Company; and the 
remark is made that ‘‘ the quality of the water supplied by 
“this Company would be much improved by subsidence 
‘‘ previous to filtration.” The intake of the Chelsea Com- 
pany is said to have been closed for eleven days during 
December. The East London, the West Middlesex, and the 
Grand Junction Company are also mentioned as closing 
their intakes during floods. 

One result of the altered arrangement in Colonel Bolton's 
monthly document is to bring the dicta*of Dr. Frankland into 
close juxtaposition with the opposing statements of Mr. Crookes, 
Dr. Odling, and Dr. Meymott Tidy. The conflict is particu- 
larly marked on the present occasion, when the contradiction 
is given to Dr. Frankland’s report that the water supplied by 
certain of the Companies in November was ‘ unfit for drink- 
‘“‘ ing” by reason of its ‘‘ organic impurity.” ‘* Now we take 
‘‘ upon ourselves to assert,” say Mr. Crookes and his col- 
leagues, ‘‘ that the analytical results set forth in the report 
‘to the Registrar-General, which are not appreciably dif- 
“‘ ferent from our own, do not afford ground for any such 
“‘ appalling statement.” We may observe, as to the matter 
of form, that Dr. Frankland’s monthly report appears in the 
weekly mortality returns as addressed to the Registrar- 
General ; but when printed in Colonel Bolton’s broadsheet 
the same report is addressed to the Secretary of the Local 
Government Board. In fact, the entire subject of Metro- 
politan water analysis abounds in complications. Colonel 
Bolton also publishes the analyses of Professor Wanklyn and 
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Mr. W. J. Cooper, sent to the Local Government Board and the 
Metropolitan Vestries. Still further to enlighten the Govern- 
ment and the public, Colonel Bolton prints the analyses fur- 
nished by the Water Qompanies, made by Dr. Bernays and 
Dr. Meymott Tidy. Amid the multitude of counsellors the 
Metropolitan water drinker may conclude that he is well 
cared for. London is healthy, and the temperance movement 
flourishes. 

We hardly know where the water analysts will find them- 
selves by-and-by, or whither they will carryus. The Journal 
of the Society of Arts, in an article on ‘‘ Water Examination,” 
refers to an investigation relative to water analysis which has 
been conducted by Professor J. W. Mallet, of Virginia, at the 
instigation of the United States National Board of Health. 
One object was to ascertain the merits of three out of the 
four existing methods of water analysis, the three selected 
being ‘‘ the combustion,” ‘‘ the ammonia,” and “ the oxygen” 
processes. With regard to practical points bearing on the 
water analysis of town supplies, Professor Mallet urges that 
no one of the three processes should be alone depended upon. 
He recommends the use of all three, as each gives informa- 
tion which the others do not. He believes there are no sound 
grounds for the establishment of such ‘“ standards of purity ” 
as have been proposed. As to the amount of organic matter 
which makes a water unwholesome, the quantity found in two 
samples of water believed to be highly dangerous was so 
small, that if the whole of the carbon and nitrogen present 
had existed as strychnine, it would be necessary to drink half 
a gallon of water at once in order to take such an average 
dose as might be prescribed medicinally. Hence: “ The pro- 
‘« bability of the products of putrefactive change being so much 
‘ more poisonous than the strongest of our recognized poisons, 
‘is spoken of as difficult of belief.” The question further arises 
whether the quantity of organic matter, within such ranges 
of variation as are likely to occur in a water used for drinking 
purposes, is a matter of any importance. Evidently the 
analysts have something more to learn. In the meantime it 
would seem that much of the alarm excited with regard to 
the quality of the water supply has been without due warrant. 
The Morning Post, in some remarks on the conflicting state- 
ments respecting the quality of the London water, adopts the 
argument of results, put in this form: ‘‘ More important 
“probably than the conflicting opinions of these rival 
‘**chemists is the fact that the Metropolis is steadily grow- 
‘‘ing more healthy, and especially that the mortality from 
“the diseases mainly attributable to bad water shows most 
** decrease.” 

The Earl of Warwick has a clear case of grievance against 
those scientific men who gave a commercial value to town 
sewage in days gone by. In the belief that sewage irriga- 
tion would greatly enrich his land, Lord Warwick entered 
into an agreement to take the sewage of Leamington on to 
his estate for a period of 30 years on certain terms. The 
arrangement has now been in force for nearly half the 
specified period, and the noble Earl finds that his payment of 
£450 per annum to the Leamington Town Council for the 
supply of the liquid manure is the occasion of a yearly loss. 
His lordship has accordingly appealed to the Council 
to reconsider the details of the bargain, with the view 
of making a rather more equitable arrangement. Lord 
Warwick distinctly pleads that he was induced to make the 
bargain which he did on the faith of ‘the erroneous esti- 
‘‘ mates” put upon the value of town sewage by scientific 
men. It might be interesting to know who were these 
* scientific men” who thus misled his lordship. Probably 
one was Baron Liebig, who so strenuously objected to throw- 
ing away the London sewage on the Maplin Sands. The 
plan at that time was to reckon that every grain of ammonia 
in a gallon of town sewage represented a farthing in a ton of 
such sewage. Colonel Hope had faith in some such estimate, 
and undoubtedly produced fine results with sewage irri- 
gation. But sewage schemes never seemed to do Colonel Hope 
or anybody else any good. For a time there is no doubt that 
irrigation overshadowed the chemical processes. The latter 
are now reviving, not so much as being profitable, as for the 
reason that they are more manageable than schemes which 
demand large areas of land, such areas to be laid out in a 
special fashion. The Thames Valley Board apprehend that 
sewage irrigation will be too cumbrous and too costly for 
their purpose, and are turning their attention to chemical 
methods. But if the sewage is to be treated chemically, there 
is no need to unitejthe several Local Authorities which now 
constitute that Board. A policy of separation is already 
espoused by some of these authorities ; but the Local Govern- 





ment Board may not approve of the idea. As for the sewage 
of the great Metropolis, the proceedings before the Royal 
Commission on the question of the outfalls are conducted 
with a deliberation which places the conclusion at an inde- 
terminate distance beyond the immediate future. The fact 
seems to be that nobody knows how to deal with the sewage 
question, though Mr. Crookes will probably tell us that it is 
as easy as “A, B, C.” 








Gssuns, Commentaries, and Hebietvs. 


THE EXHIBITION OF ELECTRIC AND GAS APPARATUS 
AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
SrxtH Notice. 


Accorp1nG to the rate of progress of the Gas Section towards com- 
pletion, it may be surmised with tolerable security that next month 
will mark the high tide of the Exhibition. Week by week the gaps 
are filled up, as laggard exhibitors fall into line; and yet it is 
almost rash to expect that the carpenters and painters will all be 
banished even by the end of this month, since fresh stands seem 
to be planned daily. No sooner have the large pavilions in the 
centre of the Nave been completed, than small side shows start 
into existence, in most cases by the enterprise of stove manufac- 
turers and others weary of the comparative desolation of the side 
Corridor. A location in the main line of traffic is apparently 
highly valued by stove makers; notwithstanding the drawback that, 
by an ordinance of the authorities, no gas must be burnt in the 
Nave except for purposes of lighting. This is a wise regulation, as 
too much gas is consumed already for the latter purpose, and the 
Nave consequently gets hot as the evening wears on. What the 
atmosphere would be like if half a hundred gas-stoves were to be 
lighted here in addition may be easily imagined. There can be no 
objection, however, to filling up empty spaces in the Nave with 
stoves and other similar goods not in action, since in this way a 
certain bareness of aspect, originally presented by this part of the 
Palace, is relieved. ‘The Nave now looks very brilliant; the com- 
plete furnishing of Messrs. D. Hulett and Co.’s large stand at the 
head of the row of gas lighting exhibitors being a decided gain 
from a decorative point of view. Messrs. Hulett and Co. are 
perhaps sufficiently punished for being late, and therefore we will 
say no more about this default, but confess at once that they have 
at last sent a very large and varied selection of brass and other 
gas-fittings which well maintain the reputation of this old-estab- 
lished firm. Here are all kinds of pendants, brackets, and pillars ; 
the chief defect of some of them being adherence to the old gallery 
for globes with small openings at bottom. It is true that the firm 
also make a special show of Peebles’s needle governor burners, with 
properly designed globes, to be sold at reasonable rates. What 
we contend for is the withdrawal from stock of all the old and 
defective patterns. The omission to do this is the chief blot upon 
Messrs. Hulett’s show, for to a professional eye there is ne beauty 
in brasswork which can only serve to support a badly arranged 
burner and globe. Attached to this exhibit is a model of the 
improved street lamps made by the firm; and there are also shown 
drawings of Messrs. Kirkham, Hulett, and Chandler’s patent washer- 
scrubber. It would perhaps be superfluous to remark on the low 
price, combined with good work, of many of the articles for gas 
consumers shown by Messrs. Hulett and Co. 

The event of the week in the Gas Section is undoubtedly the 
opening of the model suite of furnished rooms lighted by gas under 
the supervision of the Gas Section Committee. Here the Com- 
mittee’s endeavour has been to show how gas lighting may be adapted 
to houses of the best class, without offence either to decoration or 
comfort, and possibly to the advantage of both. In this effort they 
have been assisted by Messrs. Atkinson and Co., of the West- 
minster Bridge Road, while the gas-fittings have been contributed 
by several representative firms. It is scarcely necessary to remark 
that this act on the part of the Committee is an almost necessary 
consequence of the same proceeding by the Edison Company at 
the last Exhibition. The result, it may be said at once, is satis- 
factory, although it is inevitable, under the circumstances, that 
chere should now be a comparison drawn between two drrange- 
ments, in which the former possesses all the advantage of novelty. 
The first impression in any matter of display is always important 
to a novelty-loving public, in a sense that can never be altogether 
paralleled by its followers, although these may be essentially supe- 
rior. In the present case it is evident throughout that moderation 
has been aimed at both in furnishing and lighting, with scrupulous 
avoidance of the excessive richness and bizarre character of parts 
of the earlier arrangement. Last year there was a suite of rooms no 
mortal could have lived in; this year’s is nothing more than might be 
reasonably looked for (say) in a Victorian “ flat”’ of the best order. 
Messrs. Atkinson and Co. must be congratulated on the skill with 
which they have invested a house of canvas walls with all the 
indescribable attributes of a town residence, which we might sup- 
pose to be only waiting for the return of the owner. The plain yet 
tasteful decoration is even better than the style displayed in fur- 
nishing, although this is, on the whole, perfectly quiet and good. 
The entrance hall, in dark salmon colour with a ‘high dark-green 
dado, is furnished in antique but not grotesque oak. It is a 
much more natural hall than that of last year, and is well 
lighted by one of Messrs. Strode and Co.’s smaller sun-burners in 
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the ceiling. There is an air stove in one corner, and also a gas 
reflecting stove in the centre of the floor. Passing directly into 
the dining-room—decorated in warm, comfortable tones of colour, 
and furnished in American walnut and maroon leather—we find 
the long table lighted by two Grimston burners in bright brass 
pendants, looking, on the occasion of our visit, rather naked without 
any kind of shade. The ends of the room are each illuminated by 
two brackets with single “‘ Christiania” burners by Messrs. Sugg 
and Co. Beyond this is the drawing-room, a handsome apartment 
in a somewhat mixed style of decoration and furniture, lighted by 
Messrs. Strode and Co. with a seven-light pendant and four three- 
light brackets of French pattern en suite, fitted with Messrs. Bray’s 
burners. The room is thoroughly well illuminated, and the whole 
arrangement is perfectly in keeping. Next is the boudoir, in dark 
green and ebony, and therefore difficult to light. Four of Messrs. 
Sugg and Co.’s single brackets, with governor burners, are used 
here, and there is also a grouped flat-flame sun-burner in the 
ceiling. The latter is not perhaps the style of lighting that would 
be looked for in a room of this class; but here, the ceiling being 
somewhat lofty, the effect is sufficiently good to excuse the inno- 
vation. Altogether this is a charming room, not so exquisite as 
the boudoir of last spring, but far better suited for an English 
town house. Beyond this is a bed-room, which it seems a pity to 
leave unused; it looks so restful, and constructed for sleeping in 
rather than being invaded by sight-seers. An experiment in light- 
ing is being tried here also, the general lighting of the room being 
entrusted to two of Sugg’s ‘‘ Christiania” bracket lights; while the 
special desideratum of a good light for the looking-glass and 
dressing-table is provided by an overhead ventilating globe light, 
with three flat-flames and a pilot burner which might also be used 
as a night-light. Although the general appearance of this globe 
pendant in the daytime would not be free from objection, yet 
there can be no gainsaying the perfection with which it fulfils its 
purpose. Generally, of course, this style of fitting would be 
required for a dressing-room ; but at the Palace there is no separate 
apartment of this kind, and therefore the toilet glass is placed in 
the bed-room. It will be strange if ladies do not condone the 
somewhat heavy look of the suspended globe for the sake of the 
benefit of dressing as by daylight which it confers. 

We have now gone through this handsome suite of rooms; and 
have pleasure in reflecting that, although everybody does not enjoy 
a couple of thousand or so a year, and cannot therefore live in 
rooms of this class, yet, as people who cannot afford to give 
Messrs. Atkinson and Co. carte blanche and the run of their 
houses may be able at least to buy a chair or two, so may the 
examples of gas lighting here shown be copied in little, and at small 
expense. Every gas consumer may procure a pendant that shall 
be practically shadowless, and burners and globes that shall burn 
as steadily and brilliantly as those at the Palace; and in this 
respect the present show is fundamentally distinguished from the 
last. Then there was some rich but more fantastic furniture, with 
many little lights which there is not even yet the slightest proba- 
bility of seeing generally used in private life. Here there is now 
nothing extravagant, nothing unattainable; and this must be the 
recompense for the want of anything striking and unusual in the 
arrangement of the apartments by the Gas Committee and Messrs. 
Atkinson and Co. Before leaving the subject, it should be said 
that the ventilation of these apartments is perfect, not the slightest 
heat or oppression being noticeable. This is largely due to the use 
of sun-lights and ventilated pendants; but in the drawing-room, at 
least, a curious observer could scarcely fail to see the sky through 
openings in the ceiling. We mention this in order that care may 
be exercised to prevent any indication in support of a supposition 
that the freshness and coolness of these rooms is secured by means 
not available in houses of ordinary construction. 

Descending into the Nave once more, it may be observed that the 
Palace is freely placarded with notices to the effect that lectures on 
cooking by gas are delivered twice daily, by Miss Marian Smithard, 
under the auspices of Messrs. H. Greene and Son, who have fitted 
up a demonstration room for this purpose with their gas-stoves. In 
addition to the daily lectures, it is understood that efforts are being 
made to form a class for instructing ladies of the neighbourhood in 
the higher culinary mysteries. Something of this kind was needed, 
and Messrs. Greene and Son must be awarded praise for their 
promptitude in filling thé vacancy. 

A thoroughly representative stand is that of Messrs. George 
Glover and Co., who show several sizes of their well-known dry 
meters, and also examples of their work in connection with the 
standards of gas measurement. It may be said at once that there 
1s no novelty shown here, and it would therefore be superfluous 
labour to describe in detail all the meters and other articles. Among 
different things may be mentioned a 150-light meter of the ordinary 
type shown under the continuous test of serving one burner con- 
suming 3 cubic feet an hour, or 1-300th part of its normal capa- 
city. There is also here a 40-light meter for testing others in situ, 
fitted with special dial and other conveniences for this purpose. 
For the sake of comparison with the well-chosen material and neat 
workmanship of the present meters, Messrs. Glover and Co. keep an 
old Croll and Richards and a Defries dry meter, whereby it may be 
seen how in this class of apparatus also complexity preceded simpli- 
city, and that which appears so obvious has only been arrived at after 
many blunderings and much waste. At this stand is shown one of 
Foulis’s “sentinel” governors, fitted for the display of its elegant 
pneumatic action. Messrs. Glover and Co. also show their duplicate 
standard gasholder, as supplied to the Standards Department. 
This is a beautiful piece of workmanship, and is remarkable as the 








only means by which gases and air can be exactly measured in 
bulk. It has sometimes been said that Nature abhors a fixed 
limit, and that it is almost impossible to produce an exact measure 
of weight, length, capacity, or time, because the master-forces of 
gravity, temperature, and their compounds, are all against such 
attempts. If it is difficult to make a lineal measure, which need 
only possess one unvarying dimension, how much more difficult 
must it be to measure space of three dimensions! And when the 
receptacle is made, how can accuracy be ensured in measuring thereby 
a something which is not only intangible and invisible, but which 
changes its bulk with every alteration of temperature and pres- 
sure? What these difficulties are, and how they have been over- 
come, may be appreciated by a careful study of Messrs. Glover's 
standard holder, and their cubic foot bottle and transferrer. It 
should be observed that Messrs. Glover’s pavilion is lighted by an 
albo-carbon lamp. 





GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY 
MARKET. 


Tue Gas Market has been firm again during the past week; and 
the prices of the chief stocks show, in many instances, even an 
advance upon those of the preceding week. London improved 8; 
Commercial old, 2; and ditto new, 1; Gaslight ‘‘H,” 1; and 
Continental Union preference, }. Gaslight “‘ A” is marked 1 lower, 
upon buyers for the rise realizing; and the smallness of the retro- 
gression noted may be regarded as an indication of the strength 
of the stock. European is now quoted ex the interim dividend 
of 4 per cent. recently declared; and thus figires nominally as 
4 lower. From the Provinces comes intelligence of high valuation 
placed upon local gas undertakings; the Perpetual Gas Annuities 
of the Bolton Corporation (£1 13s. each) having realized the 
highest price they have ever attained—viz., £42 10s., which gives 
a return of only £3 17s. 8d. per cent. for the money. Brighton 
and Hove 7 per cent. shares of £20 each were recently sold at the 
Mart as high as 25}; or to pay 5} percent. Some more of the 
same stock is to be sold at the Mart on the 15th prox. 

The Directors of The Gaslight and Coke Company invite tenders 
for the purchase of £50,000 ordinary “A” stock; the tenders to 
be sent in by the 23rd prox., and the allotments to be paid in full 
by the Ist of March. 

The ordinary general meeting of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company will be held on the 21st prox.; and the ordinary general 
meeting of the Wandsworth and Putney Gas Company will be 
held on the same day. 

The Water Market maintains its position of extreme quiet. The 
only variation is an increase of 1 in Chelsea. New River new 
shares are so rarely dealt in upon the Exchange that weeks go by 
without any nominal alteration in the price; and thus they are 
still called 855-865; at the Mart, however, eight shares were 
recently sold at 380, and one at 875. 

The Southwark and Vauxhall and Lambeth Companies will 
hold special general meetings on the 6th prox., to consider the 
Bills for which notices have been given for the ensuing session of 
Parliament. 

The markets closed at the end of the week as follows :— 
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WIND PRESSURE AND ALTITUDE. 


In a recent number of Nature Mr. E. D. Archibald investigates the 
question of the increase of wind pressure with altitude. He criti- 
cizes Mr. T. Stevenson’s results, obtained at heights of not exceed- 
ing 50 feet above the surface. It is pointed out that the first and 
most obvious cause of the increase of wind velocity with altitude is 
the diminished friction under these conditions. Thus for heights 
up to 15 feet, indications of wind velocities are always so erratic, 
and so palpably affected by the nature of the surface of the ground, 
that they are never taken into account. Beyond this point, how- 
ever, the increase of velocity with every few feet of height is so 
marked as to indicate that the resistance of friction lessens very 
suddenly. Hence if a curve of increase were constructed from 
readings taken at heights of from 15 to 50 feet above the surface, 
it would be misleading for heights exceeding the latter point. As 
we go higher, in short, friction diminishes so rapidly that at any 
considerable elevation this influence becomes almost insensible. 
Mr. Archibald points out another influence which even at moderate 
elevations must be more potent than mere diminution of friction 
in increasing wind velocities. This is the general increase in the 
barometric gradient with the height above the earth’s surface, due 
to the general temperature gradient between the equator and the 
poles, in conjunction with the earth’s rotation. The result of this 
influence is a decided eastward current of air in these latitudes. Mr. 
Archibald thinks that engineers and meteorologists should combine 
to arrive at a more accurate appreciation of wind pressure ; which he 
thinks may be assisted by attaching anemometers to kite-strings. It 
might be suggested that the tops of lofty gasholders, which frequently 
stand exposed and free from interference by sheltering structures, 
would form admirable stations for such observations. Meanwhile 
Mr. Archibald states the following formula, which he believes will 


hold approximately for heights even up to 28,000 feet. This is— 
Y ss 
h 


where V, v, and H, h, are the velocities at the higher and lower 
stations respectively. 


VENTILATION THROUGH WALLS. 


In a recent issue of the Builder appears an article dealing with 
the permeability of walls as affecting ventilation. It has been 
maintained and denied, with equal vigour, that when a room in an 
ordinary brick-built house is heated within by a fire and several 
gas-burners, and occupied by many people, a proportion of the air 
required for sustaining life and combustion filters through the 
walls. It has been found, however, by careful experiment, that the 
quantity of air passing through a solid brick wall at a pressure of 
30 kilogrammes per square métre of surface is only 120 litres per 
hour. Ina room of ordinary proportions, therefore, the supply of 
fresh air entering through the walls would not represent more than 
2 per cent. of its cubical contents per hour. Upon these facts M. 
Trélat argues that the porosity of walls is of little importance so 
far as ventilation is concerned ; but he thinks that the passage of 
oxygen through the pores of walls may contribute to preserve the 
purity of the materials of which they are built. Nothing, there- 
fore, should be done to destroy the porosity of walls bathed exter- 
nally by fresh air. Partition walls, on the contrary, should be 
rendered air-tight, because there is no advantage in allowing the 
foul air of one room to mix with that of another. On the other 
hand, Dr. Vallin refuses to believe that the diffusion of air through 
the body of walls is either insignificant or beneficial, and advises 
the lining of walls inside with waterproof glaze. Admitting that 
the water of respiration and combustion will condense on such 
linings, and run down in drops, Dr. Vallin contends that this is 
a good way of removing organic matter from the contained air. 
On the whole, however, except for hospitals and similar places, it 
is concluded that in damp climates such as the English, and for 
houses from which systematic ventilation is omitted, it would be 
unwise to destroy the porosity of brick and plaster walling. 


GasEous FuEL For ALKALI Works. 


The difficulties of the North of England alkali makers using the 
Leblanc system, who find themselves seriously affected by the 
progress of the ammonia process, tend to give prominence to 
various suggestions for economizing fuel. Among these is the 
proposal to cease burning raw coal, and convert it all into coke by 
the Jamieson system, whereby the oil and ammonia would be 
collected for sale, while the coke and gas would remain for use as 
fuel. It is believed that by adopting this course in the Newcastle 
district the soda maker would obtain his fuel for nothing. There 
is a vast quantity of small coal or ‘“ duff,’ estimated at some 
2 million tons annually, produced in this locality. At the present 
time this is almost worthless, and yet it yields as much oil as or 
more than the larger kinds of coal, and also a fair quality of coke. 
Mr. Jamieson already obtains from this rubbish more than 
sufficient value in oil and ammoniacal liquor to pay for the raw 
material and the cost of the process. With improvements such as 
may be anticipated in the system alluded to, the same result is 
expected from ordinary coal not only from the Newcastle district 
but also from Lancashire. In this eventuality, the cost of fuel 
being eliminated, the soda makers would be prosperous again, 
supposing that the increased production of ammonia did not glut 
hte market. The advantage of economy of fuel is very marked in 





the Leblanc soda process, in which the consumption of coal is three 
and a half times the weight of soda produced. If coking and 
gaseous firing is generally adopted by the soda makers, a great 
impetus will be given to the same reform in other industries. 


Brick AnD Tar PAvING. 

A novel kind of tar paving has been tried in the streets of Berlin, 
or rather it should be said that the experiment is designed to test 
the durability of bricks for this purpose when saturated with tar. 
Bricks of the usual size and quality for building purposes, naturally 
of a fine grain and white colour, are impregnated with tar or 
asphalte by a patent vacuum process, in this respect copying the 
usual method of creosoting timber. By this mode of treatment, 
after the air and moisture have been driven off, the bricks absorb 
from 15 to 20 per cent. of bitumen. Thus it is claimed that the 
porous and easily destructible material of the bricks is changed 
into a tough elastic mass, capable of resisting pressure and con- 
cussion in a remarkable degree, and incapable of absorbing mois- 
ture. The prepared bricks are laid in hot tar, spread over a bed 
of cement concrete not less than 6 inches thick. The situation 
where the bricks are laid in Berlin has a very heavy traffic, and 
no previous system of paving has been found to last beyond three 
months without showing grave injury. It has been thought that 
the new material would last satisfactorily, as it is very suitable 
in other respects. After three months’ wear, however, some of 
the bricks suddenly crumbled without having shown previous signs 
of wearing away. It has been concluded from this that the bricks 
must have been originally defective, rather than that the system is 
bad. The experiment is to be extended with more carefully selected 
bricks. 

Tue INVENTOR OF THE INCANDESCENT Evectric Licut. 

In a recent number of Nature it was stated that M. De Chagny 
was “the first electrician who attempted to manufacture incan- 
descent lamps in vacuo about 20 years ago.” Exception to this 
claim on behalf of a Frenchman is disputed by Mr. W. Mattieu 
Williams, who asserts that “this invention and its successful 
practical application—irrespective of cost—was made by a young 
American (Mr. Starr), and patented by King in 1845.” Mr. 
Williams says that a short stick of gas-retort carbon was used, 
and the vacuum obtained by connecting one end of this with a 
wire sealed through the top of a barometer tube blown out at the 
upper part, and the other end with a wire dipping into the 
mercury. The tube was about 36 inches long; and thus the 
enlarged upper portion became a Torricellian vacuum when 
the tube was filled and inverted. Mr. Williams himself had a 
share of one-eighth in the venture; assisted in making the appa- 
ratus and some of the experiments; and after the death of 
Mr. Starr all the appliances were assigned to him. He showed 
the light (in the original lamp) publicly many times at the 
Midland Institute, Birmingham, and on two occasions in the 
Town Hall, all of them more than 20 years ago. The light was 
far more brilliant, and the carbon-stick more durable, than the 
flimsy threads of the incandescent lamps now in use. It was 
abandoned solely on account of the cost of supplying the power. 








Last Thursday morning an outbreak of fire occurred on the premises 
of Messrs. D. Hulett and Co., of High Holborn. Fortunately the damage 
was confined to the workshops in the rear (which, however, were nearly 
burnt out); no injury being sustained by the warehouses and show-rooms. 
Ample arrangements have been made to prevent any interruption in the 
transaction of business. 

Accorpine to the report of Captain Shaw, Chief of the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade, upon last year’s proceedings, the quantity of water used for 
extinguishing fires in the Metropolis during the past twelve months was 
16,865,479 gallons—in round numbers, nearly 17 million gallons ; or about 
75,292 tons. Of this quantity about 9061 tons (about one-eighth of the 
whole) was taken from the river, canals, and docks, and the remainder 
from the street pipes of the Water Companies. ‘ 

At the last meeting of the Hackney Board of Works, a letter was re- 
ceived from The Gaslight and Coke Company, informing the Board of the 
fracture of a gas main from the use of the steam roller, and threatening 
legal proceedings unless the Board wrote holding itself liable for damages 
to gas mains and the consequences that might accrue from the use of the 
steam roller on the roads. The communication was referred to the 
General Purposes Committee. 

An interesting boring through the chalk is about to be resumed at 
Southampton. At the last meeting of the British Association a paper 
by Mr. T. W. Shore and Mr. E. Westlake on “The Artesian Well on 
Southampton Common” was read in the Geological Section. The Town 
Council have accepted a tender for continuing the boring which was 
abandoned in 1851, after a depth of 1317 feet had been reached. The 
boring was then passing through the lower chalk or chalk marl, and it is 
now intended to continue it to the Lower Greensand. The well, at the 
bottom of which the boring commences, is 563 feet deep, and this was 
reopened the week before last, after having been closed for 32 years. 

At the meeting of the Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in 
Scotland last Tuesday, Mr. Jamieson read a paper on “ Electric Lighting 
for Large Spaces and Workshops.” Speaking of the relative cost of the 
electric light and gas, the author said there could be no doubt that the 
introduction of the electric light had greatly stirred up inventors; and gas 
managers were now making more of their gas than formerly. Asa result 
we had now gas burners equivalent to the electric light in brilliancy. In 
particular, he mentioned the results obtained from the lamps fitted with 
Bray's burners at present being erected by the Clyde Trustees at the 
graving-dock at Salterscroft. He himself had made experiments with the 
Siemens burner, which he considered the most perfect system of burning 
gas yet discovered, and found that, including the price of the gas, the cost 
of erecting the lamp, and the wages of the workmen who attended to it, 
the outlay per hour might be estimated at 3°83d. He had been informed 
by the Manager of the Brush Electric Lighting Company that the Com- 
pany were now prepared to supply light to any person or combination of 
persons using 40 lamps at 3d. an hour; so that, if this were so, it appeared 
that the electric light could be produced more economically than gas. 
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Geehnical Accord. 


THE HEATING POWER OF COAL GAS. 

At the last Meeting of the American Gaslight Association a paper 
on this subject was read by Mr. H. H. Epeerton, of Stamford, 
Conn. It, with the remarks to which it gave rise, is given in the 
number of the American Gaslight Journal for the 2nd inst., from 
which the following extract is made :— 

The superiority of gaseous fuel for the many purposes to which 
it is now applied lies in the fact that gas heat can be used with far 
less waste than solid fuel. Hence it should be the constant endea- 
vour of those interested in extending the use of gas as a fuel to 
seek first to supplant solid fuel in those fields where, from the 
necessities of the case, the use of such fuel is most inconvenient 
and wasteful. There appears, however, to be a notable difference 
of opinion among gas managers as to the proper limits of the use- 
fulness and economy of gas as a fuel; some claiming gas to be 
economical for uses for which to others it appears impracticable and 
absurd. So great is this divergence, that while some would not 
hesitate to recommend it for thawing snow out of the street in 
winter, others would hardly advise the use of gas to heat a cup of 
water for shaving purposes. It is my purpose in this paper to 
point out a plan by which, for certain employments of gas, doubt 
and differences may be set at rest. 

The plan, as well as the apparatus to carry it out, was originally 
got up to ascertain the relative amount of radiant heat from lumi- 
nous and non-luminous flames ; but I find that the method can be 
satisfactorily used to compare the heat of different gases, or even 
solid fuel, under conditions exactly similar to those which we find 
in practice. 

For the purpose of measuring the quantity of heat, the unit 
employed is the amount of heat necessary to raise 1 lb. of water 
1° Fahr. This is considered a very uniform and exact standard. 
To apply this measure conveniently to the measurement of the 
heat of gas flames, I constructed the following apparatus :—In 
fig. 1, A represents a plain cylinder of wrought iron, 4 inches in 
diameter and 12 inches long, capped at each end. It is tapped at 











one end for a 3-inch pipe, as well as at the bottom of the opposite 
end. The lower opening forms an inlet for water, and the upper 
opening an outlet. In both inlet and outlet, as shown in figs. 1 
and 2, are cemented very accurate thermometers T, T’. The inlet 
1s connected to a source of water supply of fairly uniform tempera- 
ture; the outlet is led into a receiver, which can readily be trans- 
ferred to a scale-pan, and weighed at intervals. 

As before stated, my first experiments with this apparatus were 
devoted to ascertaining the relative heating capacity of luminous 
and non-luminous flames. The cylinder in question was inserted 
in a box or oven lined with bright tin, the surface of the cylinder 
having been previously blackened. Water was turned on to a 
suitable degree, and the temperature of the inlet water noted. 
The burner to be tested was then lighted ; the state of the water 
having been previously noted, as well as the time of lighting. 

The following is a test of radiant heat from a luminous flame; 
the flames being the usual rat-tail jets such as are seen in the ovens 
of gas cooking-stoves. 








Manhattan Gas (New York, May 18, 1882). 


Gas Consumed, Time. Heat Units Total Heat Units 
Cubic Feet. m & per Cub. Ft. from Start. 
es 6 eS “Oe bos eg ee Se — 
ree : Te!) = hoe 
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4 ae 6 bs ee 248'1 
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In round numbers, it required a consumption of 6 cubic feet before 
the oven attained its maximum of heat; and from this time, on an 
average, 100 heat units per cubic foot of gas were absorbed by the 
cylinder. 

A trial made with a non-luminous flame coming from large aper- 
tures in gas-pipes, such as are usually to be seen in gas-stoves, 
developed the following results; the burner being adjusted to show 
white tips to the flame :— 


Gas Consumed, Time. Heat Units. Total Heat Units 
Cubic Feet. m. 5. per Cub, Ft. from Start. 

ie be t,t ele a es a a 8 ae ee 

_—. * ia & ve se 2 Qe S «> <6 eee 
3 7 ae +s es s ee o « 106 
4 a i. 71 1816 
5 oc eo B® 785 260°1 
6 se « DD 106°2 366°4 
eae 122°6 488°9 
S . 29 2 129°8 618°7 


A trial made of a non-luminous flame, issuing from a perforated 
plate, and evenly distributed in a flat flame, developed as follows :— 


Gas Consumed. Time. Heat Units. Total Heat Units 
Cubic Feet. M. &. per Cub Ft, from Start. 

1 a gla? «> a ee wo! «8 -- 

2 2 eee ae eee 70°2 

3 ae «tk oe Se - 191 

4 18 8 os « Jaen 272°4 

5 22 38 123°0 895°4 

Se . ite mews « 2S 5368 

7 » mm. «ws se OS 7168 

Bastin 2 1753 892°0 

- » + © = ae ae 1748 1066°0 
Ss s sa ee 173°4 1240°2 
Mm «6 wo. ae oe 178°4 1418°6 
12 53 62 1758 1594°4 


The sheet flame (non-luminous) therefore gives out, when under 
full headway, nearly 75 per cent. more radiant heat than the 
luminous flame. This demonstration utterly reverses the com- 
monly accepted opinion. But there is generally some foundation 
for even the crudest of opinions, as is shown in this case; for, on 
examining the test of the luminous compound with the non- 
luminous jet flame, it is seen that the luminous flame develops its 
heat a trifle more rapidly from first lighting, and hence might feel 
hotter to the hand exposed for a moment to the heat. But the 
flat-flame non-luminous burner appears to develop radiant heat 
both more quickly and in greater quantity than the luminous. 

The total quantity of heat in Manhattan gas may fairly be taken 
at 800 heat units per cubic foot of gas. Hence 22 per cent. of the 
total amount is absorbed as radiant heat by a cylinder only one- 
third the width of the oven. The apparatus devised by Mr. F’. W. 
Hartley, for ascertaining the radiant heat of burners, absorbed only 
7 to 9 per cent. of the total; and hence would give less reliable 
data than when the absorption is more complete. A test of one of 
Fletcher’s solid-flame burners, in his instantaneous heater, demon- 
strated quite a large percentage of heat absorbed by this form of 
water heater; from 505 to 540 heat units per cubic foot of gas 
being absorbed, or 63 to 67 per cent. of the total. Maughan’s 
‘“* Geyser’ gave 286 to 302 heat units, or 36 to 37 per cent. 

As before stated, the apparatus can be well used to give a prac- 
tical demonstration of the value of different gases for heating and 
cooking purposes. My main object in this paper is to suggest some 
some sort of guide or measure, so that in developing uses for heat- 
ing gas the most economical lines may be followed; and that we 
may expect neither too little nor too much from the various forms 
of cooking and heating apparatus, but be able to measure the 
results from all by one uniform scale, and thereby avoid those 
differences and uncertainties of opinion which appear to impede 
progress. 

At the request of the President, 

Mr. W. W. Goopwiy, who read a paper on the subject at the 
meeting of the Association in 1880,** made some remarks. He 
said: I have some figures regarding the calorific power of gas, 
which I shall be glad to give to the Association, though they are 
not exactly of the same nature as those treated of in Mr. Edgerton’s 
paper. What I have are the results in figures, hastily compiled 
from experiments made by Mr. Hartley and other gentlemen, 
giving the calorific power of gas, which, of necessity, depends upon 
its composition. Dr. Frankland, in an analysis of the London gas, 
found it to be composed of the following constituents :— 


Hydrogen 48°70 per cent. 
pS ey eee 38°2( re 
Condensable hydrocarbons. . . .. . 345 Ke 
i ae + 
CS 6 ok et tl a VN we ws OR a 
DS ack ee he sens eee BEE mM 
Oxygen . ee ee a a ” 
100-00 


Dr. Letheby, from various trustworthy sources, compiled a table of 





* See Journax, Vol, XXXVIL, p. 103. 
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the calorific power of gas—leaving out the nitrogen, oxygen, and 
carbonic acid above enumerated, as absorbers or obstructors of 
heat ; and he found that the combustible gases—namely hydrogen, 
marsh gas, carbonic oxide, and the illuminating gases—gave the 
following results :— 

1 cubic foot of hydrogen gas will elevate 1° Fahr. 329 lbs. of water. 


” marsh gas a. “i 996 ,, ” 
‘e olefiant gas ea s Bs . 
~ carbonic oxide gas ,, uy 320 ,, 7 
” common coal gas _,, pm 650 ,, 99 


9 cannel coal gas __se, ad 760 ,, ie 
Or 1 1b. of each of the following gases will elevate water 1° Fahr. :— 
1 lb. of hydrogen gas will elevate 1° Fahr. 62,000 Ibs. of water. 


* marsh gas ra x 22,513 ,, - 
aa oletiant gas ra e 21,344 ,, *. 
” carbonic oxide gas sa 4,825 ,, * 
” common coal gas ,, nt 21,060 ,, 


” cannel coal gas se, ia 20,140 ,, * 
If we multiply the percentages of the combustible gases by the 
uppropriate numbers, there is obtained (in the result) the calorific 
power due to 100 cubic feet of gas, as follows :— 


Percentage. Pounds Water. Heat Units. 
Hydrogen. . 4870 x 3829 = 16,0223 
Marsh gas. : 88°20 x«x 996 = 88,047°2 
Olefiantgas..... 6°90 x 1585 = 10,986°5 
Carbonic oxide gas .... 792 x 820 = 2,534°4 
Actual volume or weight of the combustible gases 67,540°4 


Or, in round numbers, 680 heat units in one cubic foot of gas 
thus composed. Some gentlemen estimate it at 700; Mr. Edger- 
ton has just stated the Manhattan gas as 800. By calculation, 
derived from multiplying the weight of each constituent gas by its 
gravity, and by the weight of a cubic foot of air, it is found 
that 100 cubic feet of gas weigh 38°796 lbs., or 82 cubic feet 
of gas weigh 1lb. A cubic foot of gas weighs 218°9 grains, 
*4085 specific gravity; a cubic foot of air weighs 535°9 grains. If 
we multiply the weight of 32 cubic feet (1 1b.) by the calorific power 
as determined by Dr. Frankland—namely, 680 heat units—we have 
21,780 heat units derived from 32 cubic feet of the combustible 
gases, or a total of 68,000 heat units from 100 cubic feet of gas, as 
already stated. In practice, however (as Mr. Edgerton has just 
stated) this is not realized ; we fail to realize this amount by at least 
200 heat units. In fact, we might say we scarcely realize 500 heat 
units. If this datum is correct, it will be quite easy for you to cal- 
culate the relative calorific power of the different gases manufac- 
tured under the various processes in vogue as presented to you for 
your consideration. If we take a ton of coal and convert it into gas, 
and then compare the calorific power of the combustible gases with 
that of the coal used under a boiler for engine purposes, we shall 
be able to solve the problem of the comparative values of coal used 
in its natural state and in its gaseous form for motive power, for 
heating, or for cooking purposes. By way of comparison, I may 
state that the best compound condensing engines use about 2 lbs. of 
coal per hour for generating 1-horse power. The ordinary engines 
use about 5 lbs., and the small engines all the way from 4 to 10 lbs. 
per hour. It should be remembered that when work is interrupted 
at night and at meal-times, a considerable quantity of fuel is used 
in generating and maintaining steam. The economical results 
may be summed up as follows :—Engines using the quantities of 
coal enumerated below convert into work the following percentages 
of the total heat of combustion :— 
2 lbs. coal per H.P. develop only 9 p.c. of total heat of combustion. 
i 6 


3 ” ” ” ” i ” ” ” 
4 ’ ’ ” ” 45 ” ” ” ” 
rk 2.28 
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’ 

According to calculations carefully made, it has been found that if 
all the heat of combustion were converted into power, steam-engines 
would require but 0°18 (or say one-sixth) of a pound of coal to pro- 
duce 1-horse power, instead of the amounts just named. It needs 
but little calculation to arrive at the great loss of heat by the present 
mode of producing power. For instance, if the theoretical value 
of coal could be realized—viz., 2240 lbs. of coal + 41b.—a ton of 
coal would equal 13,440-horse power. The best engines, as already 
stated, use 2lbs. of coal—viz., 2240lbs. of coal ~ 2lbs. = 1120- 
horse power per ton of coal, and a great many engines use 10 Ibs. 
of coal—viz., 2240 lbs. of coal + 10 lbs. = 224-horse power per ton 
of coal. At this point I should like to say that in gas-engines, if 
all the heat of combustion in a cubic foot of gas were converted 
into work, it would require but 3°66 cubic feet to produce 1-horse 
power. If the total amount of 12-candle power gas produced from 
a ton of coal (say 12,000 cubic feet) could be converted into power, 
we should realize 3278-horse power—viz., 12,000 cubic feet + 3°66 
= 3278-horse power per ton of coal converted into gas. If, however, 
we use 20 feet of gas per horse power, we have less horse power 
from a ton of coal in a gaseous form. If these figures are correct 
(and I believe them to be so), a careful study of them will help to 
dispel some of the notions entertained in regard to the expense of 
using gaseous fuel as compared with coal, leaving entirely out of 
the question its advantages in the direction of no wood being 
required, and also dispensing with ashes and dirt. 

Tue Directors of the South Staffordshire Water-Works Company have 
resolved (subject to the examination of the accounts by the Auditors) to 
recommend to the proprietors the declaration of a dividend for the last 
year on the ordinary stock at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. 





Correspondence. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 





THE COPENHAGEN SULPHATE OF AMMONIA PLANT. 

S1rn,—Referring to the communication received from M. Chevalet, and 
published in last Tuesday’s Journat, I wish to state that until I saw this 
communication, I was not in the least aware that M. Chevalet’s name 
was in any way connected with the apparatus described by me at the 
meeting of The Gas Institute in June last, otherwise I should certainly 
have referred to that gentleman. As I distinctly stated at the meeting, 
no originality could be claimed for the still, which was the only special 
feature worthy of notice in the apparatus described ; and I would point 
out to M. Chevalet, as I did to the meeting, that the still is a very old 
friend, having done duty, both in England and on the Continent, as a 
spirit still, a gas washer, and also asa wet lime purifier—a vessel of 
similar construction, but provided with agitating arms, having been in 
use some 15 years ago at the Vauxhall station of the then Phoenix Gas 
Company—while Mr. G. Livesey recognized the still at the meeting as a 
form of apparatus originally employed by Mr. F. C. Hills when treating 
gas liquor for the separation of ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
carbonic acid. > ‘ 

Danish Gas Company’s Office, Copenhagen, F. D. Mansnatt. 

Jan. 26, 1883. 





Tue ENGINEERS oF THE BrrutncHam Corporation Gas DEPARTMENT. 
—In the last issue of the Journat, an account was given of the pro- 
ceedings at the Council House, Birmingham, before Inspector Harrison, 
of the Local Government Board, relating to the further sum of £250,000 
required for the purposes of the Birmingham gas undertaking. In this 
report, Mr. Hunt was styled ‘* Chief Gas Engineer to the Corporation.” 
We have since been asked to state that such inadvertence does injustice 
to another of the Corporation officials. Mr. Hunt appeared in the 
matter as the larger portion of the additional capital is required for the 
extensions at Windsor Street, of which works he is Engineer; but the 
Engineer for the Saltley and Swan Village works of the Corporation is 
Mr. Henry Hack, M. Inst. C.E. 





Hegister of Patents. 


Coxe-BrEAKING Macutnes.—Thomas, H. J. H., of Sheffield, and Somer- 
ville, J., of the South Metropolitan Gas-Works, London. No. 2520; 
May 27, 1882. 

This invention was fully described and illustrated in the Journau for 

Oct. 10 last year, pp. 640-41. 








MANUFACTURE oF Gas.—Lake, W. R.; communicated from Binnie, A., of 
Dunedin, New Zealand. No. 2673; June 7, 1882. 

This invention relates to the manufacture of gas for illuminating and 
other purposes from a combination of materials in a specially prepared 
state. The combination of materials is air, water, and animal fats or 
vegetable or mineral oils. The air, however, must be under pressure ; the 
water reduced to the condition of superheated steam ; and the animal fats 
or vegetable or mineral oils to heated gases before the three are combined 
to form gas. The inventor further says he finds it necessary to combine 
them in very small quantities at a time. The ingredients are conveyed to 
a generator kept at a cherry-red heat, and are there intermixed in the 
form of gas, and conveyed away to a condenser and purifier, and from 
there to a gasholder. 









































The illustration shows a side elevation of apparatus constructed accord- 
ing to this invention. A is an air-pump; B, an air holder; C, a purifier; 
D, a condenser; E, a furnace ; F, a reservoir for animal fat or its alterna- 
tive; G,a water reservoir; H, the generator; and I, a retort attached 
thereto. There isa pipe leading from the air-pump to the holder; and 
another pipe leading from the holder to the gas generator. A cup receives 
the drops of melted fat as they fall from the reservoir F; and they are led 
by pipes to the generator H. At the top of the retort is a pipe leading to 
the condenser, from which other pipes lead to the purifier and holder, 

The mode of operation is as follows :—The air holder is first charged with 
air by means of the air-pump. A fire is then lighted in the furnace, and 
when the generator H and retort I have attained a cherry-red heat, the 
taps are opened leading from the air, water, and animal fat reservoirs 
respectively ; the water and animal fat (reduced to a liquid) being supplied 
only in drops, so that in these minute quantities they may reach, and be 
heated in the generator, the water being converted into steam as it 
descends the pipe shown. The liquid fat is first received into a chamber ; 
and from thence overflowing it is discharged in a gaseous condition 
into the generator. The three ingredients are here superheated, and 
combine together to form a gas, passing upwards through the retort I into 
the pipe shown, whence it passes into a condenser D, and thence into a 
wundier C, and then intoa holder. There is therefore nothing new about 
any of the parts of the apparatus except in the furnace, its contents, and 
immediate connections. 
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TREATING CARBONACEOUS, BITUMINOUS, CALCAREOUS, AND OTHER SUBSTANCES: 
—Aitken, H., of Falkirk. No. 2682; June 8, 1882. 

This invention relates (1) to treating coal, lignite, shale, wood, peat or moss, 
sawdust, and othercarbonaceous and bituminous matter, as well ascalcareous 
or cretaceous substances and bituminous sandstone, ironstone, and limestone 
and the solid or more or less solid portions of sewage or town refuse, for the 
production therefrom of gas, oil, tar, coke, resin, sulphur, bitumen, and 
ammoniacal liquor; and (2) to treating coke, spent shale (that is the residue 
of the distillation of shale used in the production of mineral oils and gas), 
iron ores and ores of other metals, and oil-bearing chalks or limestones 
from which the hydrocarbons have been taken off, and obtaining carbonic 
oxide or carbonic acid gas, sulphur, arsenic, lead, zinc, mercury, and other 
metals and substances, as well as ammonia, which may be or may not be 
the form of ammoniacal liquor. 

In regard to the second part of his invention, the petetees says: When 
the main object is to obtain the gas, oils, tar, sulphur, and ammoniacal 
water, and convert the coke or residue into gas for heating purposes, 
I construct two or more upright chambers, one of which is filled with coal. 
I kindle the same at the bottom, and apply an exhaust or blast of air to 
draw or drive out the volatile matters, which I allow to pass off; or I con- 
dense them by passing them through condensers, scrubbers, washers, and 
absorbers. I then open a valve or cock which is connected to another 
chamber or tower, and close the valve or cock connecting to the outside air 
or to the condensers, and partly open another valve or cock connecting to 
the pipe by which the hard or permanent or carbonic oxide gas or products 
of combustion of the coke only are allowed to pass off to be utilized. The 
second chamber, being filled with coal or other substance, I force or draw 
a portion (or the whole) of the hard hot gas down through the coal in it, 
and so drive out the tar, oil, water, and other constituents, which I con- 
dense, wash, and absorb so as to obtain all that isinthem. The gas may 
then be purified by any of the means presently known, or it may be mixed 
with the hard gases and used for heating purposes. The gases after being 
deprived of their tar and other condensable products may also be dried 
by passing them through dried lime or chloride of calcium, or some other 
absorber of vapour. So soon as all the hydrocarbon and ammoniacal gases 
are drawn off, I close the valve leading to chamber No. 1 and the valve to 
the condensers, and open the valve to chamber No. 3, and force or draw air 
in at the bottom of chamber No. 2, and open the valve connecting to the 
pipe through which the hard gas passes, and thus the process goes on; or 
the chambers or towers may be worked alternately. The allowing of the 
gases to pass into the air takes place only at the beginning, and is 
not repeated. Water or steam may, while the hard gas is being made, be 
put into the chamber at the bottom, or above the bottom as the process 
proceeds ; and superheated steam may be put in at the top of the chamber 
in which the gases are being taken off for condensation to assist the gases 
in their passage through the hot materials to remove the ammonia, When 
it is desired to retain the coke and not consume it in the chamber, it may 
be cooled down in the chamber or taken out when hot. In such cases the 
hard gas is made in separate chambers or producers, or blast-furnace gases 
may be used as they come from the same, or they may be passed through 
hot coke or mixed with a little air and then passed through carbonaceous 
matter. 


Tar Sritus.—Lennard, F., of Shoreham. No. 2696; June 8, 1882. 

Apparatus constructed in accordance with this invention consists of 
a cylindrical vessel about 22 feet long and 7 ft. 6 in. in diameter. A hollow 
cast-iron shaft placed eccentrically passes through a cast-iron plate and 
stuffing-box at one end of the still ; and works in a suitable bearing in the 
inside of the opposite end of thesame. Dependent upon the length of the 
still, one, two, or more girders, fixed transversely on the inside, carry 
intermediate bearings for the support of the shaft. The shaft has cast upon 
it a number of lugs or projections; and fixed to these are wrought-iron 
arms carrying plates or paddles at their extremities. The paddles are so 
arranged that, on motion being imparted to the shaft, they form agitators; 
keeping the contents of the still constantly moving, and preventing the 
formation of any thick deposit or incrustation on the bottom of the inside 
of the still. The stiil is provided with suitable inlets for tar, and outlets 
for pitch. It is also, dependent upon its size, furnished with one, two, 
or more outlets for the vapours of distillation, so constructed as to converge 
into one before entering the condénser ; three outlets being preferred if the 
size of the still warrants it, or if it is of the dimensions above stated. The 
plates forming the still are partly of steel and partly of iron; and are 
fastened together with butt joints covered with, and riveted (with counter- 
sunk rivets inside) to plates extending over all the joints so made, so that 
the interior of the still is smooth and without projections of any kind. 
The still is set in brickwork, and is heated by furnaces placed transversely 
to the still; and with flues so arranged that no rivet is exposed to the fire. 
Outside each furnace, and fixed to the brickwork, is a frame having a cast- 
iron muffle door attached, which will cover both the furnace and ash-hole, 
so that when a certain degree of temperature is attained, some of the furnaces 
may be closed and the distillation continue without additional fuel. 


a] 





The illustration shows a longitudinal elevation of half of the still set in 
brickwork ; the interior arrangement of the various parts being shown in 
dotted lines. A is the still, and B the brickwork in which it is set. C are 
the furnace doors ; and D, the cast-iron muffle doors (the right-hand one is 
shown open, while the centre one is closed). E is the shaft supported at one 
end bya bearing, and at the other by the cast-iron plate G with stuffing-box 








H, terminating at I, and having keyed thereon a driving pulley J. The shaft 
is also supported by intermediate bearings K fixed to the transverse girders 
L. M are the arms to which are attached the paddles N. O are safety- 
valves; and P, the still heads. The dotted lines as at Q represent the butt 
joints with their covering plates or straps ; and R, the manholes with their 
covers, 

Gas-Enoines.—Braham, P., and Seaton, R. H., of Bath. 

June 12,1882. (Not proceeded with.) 

According to this invention the valve by which the explosive mixture of 
gas and air is introduced into the cylinder of the engine, and the exhaust 
withdrawn therefrom, consists of a long cylindrical valve arranged to 
rotate (once for each revolution of the engine) in a casing extending along 
the side of the working cylinder. The interior or bore of this valve is 
provided with passages for the inlet of gas and air thereto, and their 
exit therefrom into the working cylinder. The admittance and ignition 
of the explosives takes place at each side of the piston alternately, so 
that the engine is double-acting. The gas-inlet way through the valve- 
casing communicates with an annular recess around the valve, through 
which radial holes lead the gas to the interior of the valve, whence it 
passes in opposite directions. At each end of the valve, at a short distance 
inwards from each end, isa passage covered by a disc-valve opening outwards ; 
and at each end of the cylindrical main rotating valve are air passages 
covered by a disc-valve opening inwards. These disc-valves when closed 
against their seats form virtually three chambers in the interior of the cylin- 
drical main valve—viz., a chamber in the centre for the gas,and two cham- 
bers (one at each end) for the admittance of gas through the first-mentioned 
disc-valves, and of air through the outer disc-valves. From each of these 
end chambers passages are formed, respectively communicating with the 
working cylinder at either side of the piston thereof. In the periphery of 
the cylindrical main valve, just beyond the passage, is formed an ignition 
chamber with a jet supplied with gas and air from the chamber. This 
ignition chamber passes before an igniter when the charge is being 
received into the working cylinder, and just before the revolution of the 
cylindrical valve brings the ignition chamber before the opening in the 
working cylinder through which the charge passes. The exhaust passages 
from either end of the working cylinder are made partly around the 
rotating main valve, at the parts which come opposite the passages where 
the explosive enters the working cylinder after the inlet and ignition 
passages have passed; the passages communicating with the passages for 
the escape of the exhaust. These passages are so arranged in the main 
cylindrical valve that, as the valve revolves, the gas and air inlet, the igni- 
tion chamber, and the exhaust passage are successively brought before the 
opening leading to the working cylinder; and this is the case on both 
sides of the cylinder, excepting that the passages at the one end are half a 
revolution in advance of those at the other a 


No. 2751; 





Gas Motor Enoines.—Wordsworth, C. T., of Leeds, and Wolstenholme, 
J., of Radcliffe. No. 2753; June 12, 1882. 

This invention refers to a method of obtaining a more expansive action 
and greater motive power than the ordinary method of exploding a gaseous 
mixture in a cylinder near to, or slightly under the atmospheric pressure, 
by overcoming all chances of “ wire-drawing” the combustible charges at 
the time of ignition. For this purpose there is provided an annular cham- 
ber fixed on the end of the cylinder, so that the piston may ride into it 
just before the termination of the outer stroke, for the purpose of using 
the volume of air that may be displaced thereby for flushing the igniting 
chamber. A peculiar arrangement of air slots and gas-inlet ports is also 
described for exploding a dilute mixture of gas and air, &c. 





Gas-Burners.—Imray, J.; communicated from Clamond, C., of Paris 
No. 2757; June 12, 1882. 

This invention relates to the construction of gas-burners in which the 
heat of the flame or of the products of combustion is conveyed down- 
wards, by a central metal rod or stem, to the gas and air supply, so as to 
raise the temperature thereof before entering into combustion. 
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Fig Oe 


Figs. 1 and 8 are vertical sections of one form of burner according to 
this invention ; and fig. 2 is a sectional plan on the line XX.. A is the 
central rod, made of copper or other good conductor of heat, and extended 
upwards a considerable distance above the flame, so as to receive heat 
from the ascending products of combustion, which are confined within 
the glass chimney V, and directed more completely against the rod by 
giving a tapering form to the chimney. At the top of the rod is fixed a 
set of spokes, as shown in perspective in fig. 4; ora perforated disc, as 
shown in fig. 5; or any other convenient extension of metallic surface 
exposed to the heat of the ascending products. The heat conducted 
down by the rod is conveyed, by radiating screws C which press against 
the rod, through the casings E and D respectively of the air and gas pas- 
sages. The gas supplied by the pipe R passes by the branches into an 
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annular chamber H, whence it ascends through a perforated ceramic plate 
F, past the screws C, to the jet orifices b. Part of the air for sup- 
plying the flame ascends the central passage, and part ascends the 
annular passage between the tube E a an outer tube M, of ceramic or 
other bad conducting material. The gas and air are thus heated by 
passing the heated screws C and the heated casings D and E. The 
gallery S, which supports the chimney, has perforations to admit a current 
of air between the glass and the casing M. According to the modification 
shown in fig. 3 the gas passes through holes, in a perforated partition, into 
the annular chamber H; and the central air supply passes through holes 
a ina tube T of refractory material, and mingles with the ascending gas. 
There is thus at the jet holes b combustion of the mixture, which heats to 
incandescence a grating or network P of refractory material. 

In a modified construction, the gas supplied mixes with air admitted by 
the lateral orifices in the socket; the mixture ascending the central tube 
and through several branch tubes to the jet holes. It here meets with 
additional heated air that passed up through perforated plates, and is 
directed against the flame by the surrounding cone. The combustion of 
the mixture heats to incandescence a basket or network of magnesia or 
other refractory material suspended from a collar on the central rod. 


Prre-Jotnts.—Moore, J. H., of Bournemouth. 
(Not proceeded with.) 

One end of each length of pipe constructed to carry out this invention is 
formed with a rebated socket, the interior of which is tapered. At the front 
end of the socket is a flange, around the annular face of which is a groove 
into which is sprung a gutta-percha or other compressible ring or tube. A 
number of slots are made in the flange of the pipe, at distances apart around 
its circumference, for bolts to be passed through. On that side of the pipe 
which is to be placed downwards, the metal of the socket is increased in 
thickness, to obtain greater strength, and to form a flat bed for the pipe to 
rest upon. Where the flange comes round to this thickened part, it is 
gradually diminished in depth, and made to die away into it. The other 
end of the pipe has a tapered spigot corresponding accurately with the 
tapered socket; the depth of the rebate and of the spigot end being the 
same, so that when the spigot end of one pipe is inserted into the socket 
end of another pipe a smooth interior is secured. At the base of the 
tapered spigot is also a flange dying into the strengthened metal of the 
bottom of the pipe as before. This flange is provided with a similar groove 
to the other; and also has corresponding slots formed in it The spigot 
end of one pipe is placed into the socket end of the other pipe, and the two 
are drawn together by square-headed bolts and nuts passed through the 
slots. When the tapered portions of the joint are thus brought together, 
the gutta-percha ring is compressed into the two grooves in the flanges, 
and so produces the joint. 


No. 2858 ; June 16, 1882. 
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3611.—Hatey, A., Holloway, and Savace, A. C., London, ‘‘ Automatic 
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3754.—LakEe, W. R., “Improvements in and relating to furnaces for 
utilizing the waste heat from gas-works.” A communication. Aug. 5, 
1882. 

5084.—Youne, W., Peebles, and Brriny, G. T., Midcalder, N.B., “ Im- 
provements in the treatment of coal and other substances for the 
obtainment of ammonia or ammoniacal compounds and heating gas, 
and in apparatus employed therefor.” Oct. 25, 1882. 

5252.—Histop, G. R., Paisley, ““Improvements in apparatus for the 
distillation and treatment of coal and other carbonaceous matters to obtain 
valuable products therefrom.” Nov. 3, 1882. 
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179.—Yates, C. D., “ An improved apparatus for heating water, and an 
improved atmospheric burner in connection therewith.” Jan. 15, 1880. 
191.—Rosents, S. H., “Improvements in pipe-joints.” Jan. 16, 1880. 








Tre Water Suppry or HawarpEN AND THE District.—The supply of 
water to Hawarden and much of the surrounding district has for some 
time past agitated the minds of the residents, and occupied the atten- 
tion of the public bodies in that part of Flintshire. Two water supply 
schemes are being promoted, for the carrying out of which parliamentary 
powers will be sought in the ensuing session. One is brought out under 
the title of the Hawarden and District Water-Works. The gathering- 
ground will be the range of mountains known as Moel Famma, and the 
reservoir will be constructed in the Garth Valley. The pipe line from this 
reservoir will run along the public road for some distance, then follow the 
course of the old leat, and afterwards pass along the public road leading 
to Mold, giving the owners of property on either side an opportunity of 
obtaining a supply of water if they wish. Passing through Mold, it will 
be taken on towards Buckley, finally discharging into a service reservoir 
at Penbrigog. From this reservoir Buckley, Lane End, Hawarden, and 
the intervening districts, will be supplied. Separate pipe lines will supply 
other places in the locality. The capital proposed to be raised is £40,000. 
The second scheme embraces a supply of gas as well as water, and is 
promoted under the title of the Flintshire Water and Gas Works. The 
gathering-ground proposed is the same as in the other scheme, and the 
reservoir is to be made at the same place, but will not be of similar 
capacity. A service reservoir is also made at Penbrigog, and from this 
spot a line of pipes will be carried through Buckley to Hawarden, finally 
discharging into the reservoir already in existence in the village. The 
capital prepoue to be raised is £50,000 (£20,000 for gas and £30,000 for 
water), but the estimate for both is only £12,670. 
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Parliamentary Intelligence, 


GAS, WATER, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, Erc., BILLS, 1883, 

The time for depositing memorials complaining of non-compliance with 
Standing Orders in reference to the remainder of the petitions for Private 
Bills expired last Tuesday, by which day memorials had been received 
relating to the following petitions, which will therefore be opposed at the 
preliminary stage before the Examiners :— 

Basingstoke and Estrop Water, from Henry Allen and others. 

Dundalk Water, from Town Commissioners of Dundalk and others. 

Kingstown and Blackrock Townships Water, from the Corporation of 
Dublin. 

Watford Gas, from (1) Edward Alfred Pontifex and others, and (2 
William Pontifex. 

The following petitions will g» before the Examiners unopposed :— 
Brighton Corporation Water; Burnley Borough Improvement; Nor wood 
(Middlesex) and Sunningdale District Water; Portishead Water; South- 
wark and Vauxhall Water; Stoke Gas; Tendring Hundred Water; Wind- 
sor and Eton Water. 
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WORSHIP STREET POLICE COURT.—Menpay, Jan. 22. 
(Before Mr. Hannay.) 
THE CHARGE OF FRAUD IN CONNECTION WITH THE CHAMBERLAIN GAS PROCESS, 

Colonel Amos Pearce Chamberlain to-day appeared to an adjourned 
summons, which charged him with having obtained a sum of £600 from 
Henry Harrison Doty, by false and fraudulent pretences, and with intent 
to defraud. ‘The case has been heard at considerable length on two 
occasions ;* the charge, it may be remembered, arising out ot a disputed 
right to a patented invention for the manufacture of gas from petroleum 
oils. The fraud charged is that Colonel Chamberlain alleged that a certain 
machine, known as “ Hodges’s,”’ was his own invention, and that “trickery” 
had been resorted to in order to obtain special results for the illuminating 
power of the gas manufactured by the process he had invented. On the 
last occasion Mr. W. J. Rivington was examined, and his deposition went 
to show that before November, 1880, when the money, the subject of the 
present charge, was obtained, he had made advances to a total of £1300 to 
Colonel Chamberlain, and an agreement had been drawn up by which 
witness obtained certain rights in the patent, and finally, as he deposed 
became sole proprietor of it. 

Mr. LirTLeton again appeared for the prosecution; Mr. WHEELER for 
the defence. 

Mr. Rivington, in re-examination, repeated that he had advanced the 
money to defendant upon his representation that the process exhibited by 
him was his own invention. It was in consequence of defendant telling 
him that he was being pressed by his creditors that he (witness) advanced 
more money, and that the agreement was drawn handing over to him the 
whole of the rights in the patents. He (witness) denied that the initials 
on the agreement No. 2 were of his making, and he desired to repudiate a 
suggestion thrown out by the defence that the document was a forgery. 

Mr. WHEELER said his case was that the initials of Colonel Chamberlain 
to the document were forged; but it was not suggested that Mr. Rivington 
had committed the forgery. 

Mr. John Sampson Starmes, a mechanical engineer, of 13, New Broad 
Street, deposed to accompanying the defendant to a place at Camberwell 
or Walworth to view his process of manufacturing gas. The object of the 
visit was, he said, that if an agreement was come to witness was to con- 
struct machines on the same principles. Witness explained the process 
as the defendant exhibited it—the pouring of oil into tubes connected with 
the retorts; the forcing of air into the retorts to an extent which witness 
gave as 1 part of gas to 4 or 5 parts of air ; and the illuminating power of the 
light woe wy which witness stated to be very good. The defendant said 
the light could be produced for less than 10d. per 1000 cubic feet. Witness 
was so satisfied with what he saw that he entered into an agreement to 
construct a machine on the same plan, but larger. The machine was made 
under the defendant’s instructions; but when it was finished, although 
the defendant supplied his own oils, it was impossible to get more than 
one-third of the result which he had shown and stated as being obtained 
by his own machine. 

Mr. Lirrieton asked the witness what he had lost over this matter. 

Witness : About £300. 

Mr. WHEELER inquired what this had to do with the case. 

Mr. Lirr.eton replied that he was prepared to show that not cnly 
Mr. Rivington and the witness, but many others, had advanced thousands 
of pounds to the defendant over this business. Mr. Skinner would state 
that he had lost £6000 by it. 

Mr. WHEELER said such statements ought not to be made; but if Mr. 
Skinner had advanced his money, he was like many others who hoped for 
big returns by-and-by. 

Witness, in further examination, said that a second machine was con- 
structed by him and sent to Glasgow. 

Cross-examined: The machine he constructed had only three retorts, 
whereas the machine he saw at Camberwell contained a nest of retorts— 
at least five. 

Mr. Edward Johnson Almunt, consulting chemist, of Stratford, deposed 
to the incidents of a visit he made to Camberwell to see the working of 
the machine, and the impressions he obtained therefrom. His description 
of the machine agreed with those of the previous witnesses, and he said 
that the quantity of oil put into the funnels, to be ejected into the retorts 
at white heat, was about 20z. only; but the pipes were above their heads 
and beyond reach, and so witness had to take for granted the statements 
of Colonel Chamberlain as to what passed into the receivers. When the 
process was explained to him (witness), and the fact that air, in the pro- 
portion of 4 or 5 to 1, was forced into the gas, he asked the engineer—the 
witness Avis—how the oxygen affected the gas. Avis said he wisiied Colonel 
Chamberlain to be asked. Witness did ask the defendant, and also asked 
him if the oxygen was a diluent. The defendant replied, ‘ That is for the 
chemists to find out. I'll show you the results.” The witness then pro- 
ceeded to describe the brilliant effects produced by the defendant after 
some working of the machine, and said that Colonel Chamberlain made 
statements as to the cost of the product. ‘The rough reckoning made on 
the spot showed that the gas could be produced, taking defendant’s state- 
ment as correct, at about ls. per 1000 cubic feet. ‘The defendant then said 
that if the air were pumped in in much greater volume, and the illumi- 
nating power of the gas lowered to that supplied by the Gas Company, it 
could be made at 7d. per 1000 cubic feet. 


* See JournaL, Vol. XL., p. 1128, and ante p. 62. 
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At this point, a further adjcurnment becoming necessary, a long dis- 
cussion took place as to fixing a day. t 

Mr. WHEELER protested that the case had been going on for a long 
time, and he said it was financial and commercial ruin to the defendant. 
He submitted that there was no case against the defendant to support the 
charge in the summons. 

Mr. LirrieTon said the evidence of Mr. Rivington had fully supported 
the contention of the prosecution, that at the time the defendant handed 
over by agreement to Captain Doty the shares in the patent, the whole 
of it had passed away from him. 

Mr. Hannay agreed that there was some evidence to support the charge, 
but the time to answer had not yet been reached. Colonel Chamberlain, 
he remarked, had not been put to any inconvenience in the shape of deten- 
tion or having to find bail. 

The further hearing of the case was then adjourned. 





SHEFFIELD POLICE COURT.—WepneEspay, Jan, 24. 
(Before Alderman Hatuam and Mr. 8. Cote.) 
ALLEGED FRAUDULENT CONSUMPTION OF GAS BY A METER INSPECTOR. 

A very important case, in which the Sheffield United Gas Company were 
the prosecutors and the defendant a Mr. George Marr, a meter inspector 
in the service of the Company, came before the Court to-day; the charge 
being one of stealing gas. It was alleged that defendant had diverted the 
supply from the meter at his house, by fixing an independent pipe to the 
main, and had thus been enabled to use gas without its being registered. 

Mr. W. E. CLeGe appeared for the Company; Mr. Haro_p Tuomas for 
the defendant. 

Mr. CLEGG, in opening the case, said he had to prefer a charge of larceny 
against the defendant, for fraudulently consuming, without the knowledge 
and consent of the Company, a quantity of gas which had not passed 
through their meter. The defendant was in the service of the Company 
prior to the beginning of November last year, as a cash and ledger clerk. 
At that time, however, he was appointed a meter inspector, and the dis- 
trict under his charge was the one in which he resided. When defendant 
commenced his duties as meter inspector, Joseph Cooper, a collector in 
the employ of the Company, had occasion to pass Marr's house at night, 
and frequently noticed that he was apparently using a great quantity of 
gas. The house was lighted up in a most extraordinary manner, and con- 
tinued to be so during November, December, and until the 17th of the 
present month. Whether prompted by curiosity or not, Cooper looked 
at defendant’s gas account, and then communicated with Mr. Hanbury 
Thomas, the Company’s Manager, who directed Cooper and Dixon (another 
ae yd of the Company) to go to the house, bring away the old meter, 
and fixa newone. When they reached the house detendant’s wife declined 
to let the men put up a new meter; but the Manager insisted upon their 
going again to the house. Subsequently a man named Roebuck (also in 
the employ of the Company) entered the room, and after he had had some 
conversation with Mrs. Marr, she unfastened the pantry door, and they 
saw where the meter was kept. Roebuck went into the place where it was 
fixed, and perceived a strong smell of gas. On examining the meter, he 
found that the union joints were very loosely fixed; gas was escaping there- 
from. The suggestion was that Mrs. Marr, knowing very well what had 
been done 

Mr. Tuomas remarked that he did not think what Mrs. Marr had done 
could affect the case, inasmuch as Mr. Clegg had not stated that the defen- 
dant was present, or recognized his wife’s actions. 

Mr. Ciece said it was necessary that he should suggest to the Bench 
the way in which the gas had been stolen, and the contention of the pro- 
secution was that between Dixon’s first and second visits Mrs. Marr (or 
somebody else) had done something at the meter, and tried to connect it 
again with the proper pipes; but the connection had been made in such a 
clumsy manner that the gas was escaping to a great extent. The prosecu- 
tion suggested that before this day either a lead or an india-rubber pipe 
had been fixed at one end of the outlet-pipe, and connected with the 
service-pipe, so that gas had gone from the main without passing through 
the meter, and consequently without being registered. The old meter was 
taken away and a new one fixed. The old meter was placed in the house 
in June last year, and when the defendant took to it at the beginning of 
November it registered 3800 cubic feet. On the 11th of December defen- 
dant returned the index at 4800 feet, so he had ostensibly used 1000 feet 
during the month. On the 11th of January he made another return to 
the effect that the register had risen to 6000 feet; but when Roebuck took 
the old meter away it was discovered that the figures on the register had 
not been altered at all—that they stood, in fact, at 3800 feet, the same as 
at the beginning of November; yet the defendant had been consuming 
gas rather extravagantly from November to January. 

The following evidence was then called ;— 

Joseph Cooper, the collector, said he had frequently seen the defendant's 
house brilliantly lighted ; and, after looking at his gas account, he com- 
municated with Mr. Thomas, the Manager of the Company. He had to 
pass defendant’s house generally twice every night. 

John Robert Penrose, a cash and ledger clerk in the service of the 
Company, said he had noticed what he considered to be more than an 
ordinary consumption of gas at the defendant's house. The meter was 
put up in June last year. In August it registered 2100 cubic feet; and 
had he not seen the lighting at the defendant’s house he should have 
ae an increase to 6000 cubic feet in December would have been a 
air one. 

Alfred Dixon, a gasfitter, described his visits to the defendant's house 
for the purpose of changing the meter, and spoke of the escape of gas. 
There was no escape at the inlet-pipe; it was all at the outlet. 

John Arthur Roebuck, ledger clerk in the Company’s employ, said he 
went to the defendant’s house, and on removing the old meter found it 
had only registered 3800 cubic feet. It was impossible for the index to be 
tampered with, and the meter, if in proper condition, would register all 
the gas that passed through it. 

John Parkin, one of the Corporation meter inspectors, deposed that he 
had tested the meter. When he obtained the meter it registered 3800 cubic 
feet. When tested it worked properly, with the exception that it registered 
1 per cent. in favour of the buyer. The meter did not appear to have been 
tampered with. 

Mr. Tomas, on behalf of the defendant, submitted that there was no 
case at all to be dealt with, from whatever point of view the Magistrates 
might regard it. The defendant had been summoned for larceny—for 
stealing gas, the property of the Sheffield Gas Company; but he would 
call the attention of the Bench to the fact that there was a section of the 
Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, which provided that any person laying or 
cvusing to be laid any pipe to communicate with the pipes of the under- 
takers, without their consent, or fraudulently injuring a meter, would be 
liable to a certain penalty. The proper way to have proceeded, if there 
had been any case—though he did not admit there was one—wculd have 
been to take out a summons under this section, and not to have preferred 
such a serious charge as that of larceny. To prove larceny, the Company 
must show that something had been stolen—something appropriated to 





the use of the person charged with stealing. Now the evidence was that 
a certain quantity of gas had been returned by Mr. Marr as having been 
consumed by him, and paid for by him, or entered in such a way in the 
Company’s books that it could be charged to him. They were also told by 
two of the witnesses that they saw some lights burning—rather too many 
they thought, for the kind of house occupied by the defendant. But who 
was to be the judge of that—a person in the employ of the Company, or 
some person who could ascertain carefully what was going on? Supposing 
there was something wrong with the meter—because the Bench must 
bear in mind that it might have been improperly fixed in the first instance 
—still Mr. Marr made, month after month, what he considered, in his 
experience as an inspector, a fair return of the quantity of gas he consumed. 
If he had desired to defraud the Company, was it likely that he would 
have been content with so small a profit? He had been nine years in the 
Company’s service, and he owned some property. To suggest that he 
would steal a paltry sum of 6s., or 7s., or 10s., seemed in itself so utterly 
absurd, that he ventured to think the Bench would not consider it a case 
to be dealt with by them. It was for the Company to show that the defen- 
dant had stolen the gas, and the mere fact that the meter had not registered 
did not prove that any gas had been stolen. 

Mr. Ciece remarked that Mr. Thomas was not putting the matter 
correctly with regard to the meter, which, according to Parkin’s evidence, 
did register, and registered 1 per cent. in favour of the buyer. 

Mr. THomas contended that Parkin’s evidence was worthless on this 
point, for he only proved that the meter registered properly during the 
time he had it under test. The meter, he submitted, had been put up 
improperly in the first instance. His client had made a return of what he 
thought was a fair average gas consumption; he had charged himself with 
that consumption ; and there was no evidence to show that he took a single 
foot of gas. On these grounds he asked the Bench whether there was any 
case at all,and he certainly maintained that there was no case for the 
sessions, 

Alderman Hatuam said there was not sufficient evidence to commit to 
the sessions, and the summons would be dismissed. 


s Sets, 
THE EXPLOSION AT A GLASGOW GAS-WORKS. 

The suspicion that the damage to the gasholder at the Tradeston works 
of the Glasgow Corporation, which was reported in the JourNaL last week, 
was caused by an explosion of dynamite, has been strengthened by the 
enunciation of opinions to this effect by competent judges who have 
inspected the scene of the disaster. Yesterday week a meeting of the 
Corporation Gas Committee was held to consider what steps it would be 
advisable to take in the circumstances, and it was unanimously agreed to 
request Mr. T. Hawksley, C.E., their Consulting Engineer, to make an 
examination of the holder, to report as to its condition, and to state what 
he considered to have been the cause of the explosion. Mr. Hawksley, 
having been telegraphed for, reached Glasgow early on Tuesday morning, 
and at once put himself in communication with Mr. W. Foulis, the 
General Manager, with whom he made a thorough inspection of the 
premises. Later in the day he had an interview at the Council Chambers 
with the Lord Provost, Mr. J. L. K. Jamieson (Sub-Convener of the Gas 
Committee), and Mr. Foulis, and unhesitatingly gave it as his opinion 
that the disaster was the result of some explosive substance applied to the 
outside of the holder. He said he was convinced that either ayeamaite or 
nitro-glycerine was used ; but from the appearance of the injuries to the 
holder he inclined to the belief that they were brought about by dynamite. 
The theory was suggested to him that the explosion might have been caused 
by a flow of gas escaping from the holder and becoming ignited; but he 
expressed his firm conviction that it could not have resulted in this way ; 
in fact, he had nodoubt that it was caused, as already mentioned, by some 
explosive applied to the outside of the vessel. A remarkable feature of the 
explosion is the comparatively small amount of damage done to the holder. 
The most serious injuries are the rent on the south-west side and the holes 
in the roof, which, in Mr. Hawksley’s opinion, were caused by projectiles 
thrown upwards from the explosive charge. He calculates that the holder 
can be repaired at a cost of about £700 or £800. After Mr. Hawksley left the 
works a piece of material such as is used for binding carpets was found by 
one of the policemen on duty at the place. It was lying on the ground ata 
distance of about 30 yards from the holder. Several people at once con- 
cluded that this circumstance very materially supported the theory that 
the disaster was caused by some external agency. 

On Wednesday Colonel Majendie, the Government Inspector under the 
Explosives Act, made, by order of the Home Office, an examination of 
the damaged holder, in company with Mr. Foulis, Mr. Brown (the Pro- 
curator-F iscal),and Captain M‘Call (the Chief Constable). Colonel Majen- 
die’s inspection of the premises —— an hour and a half, and it was 
resumed on the following morning. Although his report will not be made 
public until it has been presented to the Home Office, Colonel Majendie 
is understood to concur in the opinion expressed by Mr. Hawksley as to 
the cause of the explosion. An examination of the holder was also made 
by Mr. M‘Roberts, Manager of Nobel’s Explosives Company. As the result, 
Mr. M‘Roberts said he was of opinion that the explosion had been caused 
by dynamite. He was led to this conclusion by the “ pitting” and other 
appearances on the plates of the holder, which are peculiar to the action 
of dynamite, and would not have followed the use of nitro-glycerine. Mr. 
M‘Roberts also examined what was picked up on the previous day by a 

oliceman, and was supposed to be a portion of a dynamite fuse. Mr. 
{t'Roberts confirmed this impression, and seemed to have no hesitation in 
so doing. 

Before leaving Glasgow, Colonel Majendie had an interview with the 
Town Clerk (Dr. Marwick), and from what subsequently became known, 
taken in conjunction with the opinion expressed by Mr. Hawksley and 
other experts, the Magistrates resolved to offer a reward of £100 for any 
information that shall lead to the apprehension of the person or persons 
who caused the explosion. It was at first proposed that the reward should 
be £200; but it was agreed to limit the sum to £100, in the belief that the 
Government would also move in the matter. 


Writing on the subject, the Glasgow Herald says: ‘‘ The explosion which 
startled the neighbourhood on Saturday night affords an instance of an 
accident, the probable occurrence of which many gloomy prophets have 
never ceased to point out, but the actual rarity of which has been a matter 
of surprise even to the most sanguine. The conduct of gas companies in 
planting their works in the very middle of densely populated localities has 
more than once excited the remonstrance of the timid. ‘Gas is explosive ; 
gasometers contain a vast quantity of gas; therefore gasometers are 
nothing more nor less than gigantic infernal machines, which may go off 
at any moment, and reduce their surroundings to ruins. The fact that 
they Love so seldom done so can only be explained by supposing a 
direct interposition of Providence in the matter.’ Of course, by 
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those who have the slightest scientific knowledge, such fears are 
seen to be wholly visionary. Coal gas, as a matter of fact, is not 
explosive until sufficient air be mixed with it to supply oxygen for its 
combustion. Confined in the gasometer, which is air-tight, it is abso- 
lutely harmless. This comfortable state of affairs, however, can only last 
so long as the gasholder performs its function aright, and prevents all air 
from entering it. If, by some accident, a large hole were to be made in it, 
and a quantity of the stored gas allowed to escape; if, by a second acci- 
dent, the gasholder were prevented from sinking into its tank, and air 
permitted to take the place of the escaped gas; and if, by a third accident 
(the most unlikely of all) a light were to be introduced into the mixture— 
then an explosion of a violence too awful to think of would almost certainly 
occur. But what aconcatenation of circumstances! By the lawof chances 
such a catastrophe could hardly happen once in the human era. In point 
of injury to life and limb the Mentosten explosion is happily anomalous. 
By a similar accident at Dundee in 1841 two persons were killed and great 
damage was done to property ; while in 1865, by an explosion at the London 
Gas Company’s works, Nine Elms, ten lives were destroyed. The hour at 
which the explosion occurred partly accounts for this; the premises being 
all but deserted at the time. But there is another explanation of the 
comparatively trivial consequences of the catastrophe which must not be 
overlooked—namely, that it possibly was not an explosion of gas at all. 
Looking back at the circumstances of previous explosions, we find that 
they have generally occurred when the gasometers were under repair. 
At Preston, for instance, some years ago, a gasholder was being repaired. 
It had not been properly emptied, and some gas remained inside, mixed 
with the air. <A red-hot rivet happened to fall in, and the whole thing at 
once exploded. Here, it will be observed, the conditions necessary for an 
explosion were satisfied—the proper proportions of air and gas, and the 
spark to ignite the mixture. In the case of the Tradeston accident it is 
difficult to see how anything of the kind could happen. The gasholder 
was not full, but it was filled—that is to say, there was sufficient gas in it 
to fill the space between the roof and the surface of the water in which it 
was suspended. There was no leak by which air could find an entrance to 
form the explosive mixture. There was in the vicinity no light which 
could by any possibility set fire to the mixture, supposing it to have been 
formed. Whence, then, the explosion? If we again look back over our 
small stock of precedents, we find what is the actual result of setting fire 
to a leaking gasometer. This accident occurred in London about 17 years 
ago. <A girder fell upon one of the gasholders in Goswell Street, and 
knocked a hole init. The escaping gas caught fire, and it continued to 
burn until the gasometer was empty. There was a great flame, like a 
gigantic bonfire, but no explosion. Now, there seems to be but one 
explanation of Saturday’s occurrence. From scientific considerations we 
see that it is highly improbable, if not impossible, that the gasometer could 
have exploded. Further, had it done so, the effects must have been far 
more disastrous than they actually are. On the other hand, if by any 
means the holder had been broken, or had burst, and the liberated gas had 
caught fire, there would only have been a conflagration, but no explosion. 
We are forced, then, to conclude that the explosion was of extraneous 
origin, and quite independent of the gas in the holder; and that, as the 
ignition of the gas followed the explosion, the latter must have been 
the direct cause both of the perforation of the holder and the ignition of 
its contents. Mr. Hawksley, who has made an examination at the 
instance of the authorities, is of opinion that an explosive must have been 
applied to the outside of the tank.” 


ASCOT DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 

The First General Meeting of this Company was held at the Offices, 
Moorgate Street Chambers, on Monday, the 22nd inst.—Mr. R. W. 
WILBRAHAM in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. Liddall) read the notice calling the meeting, and 
the following report of the Directors :— 

The Directors have much pleasure in reporting that, in accordance with the terms 
of the prospectus issued to the shareholders, the land has been purchased, the 
works have been commenced, and the mains are now being laid from Bracknell 
towards Sunninghill, as per the Engineers’ report annexed. 

The Directors, having ascertained that there was a small gas-works at Bracknell, 
within the first portion of the district, have entered into arrangements whereby 
gas will be supplied to the customers of the district pending the completion of the 
Company’s own works. This arrangement the Directors believe will be conducive to 
the interests of the shareholders. 

The public have not yet been invited to subscribe for any portion of the 
capital. The shares are being taken up gradually, and allotted accordingly. 

The whole of the Directors retire in accordance with the Act, but are eligible for 
re-election, and offer themselves accordingly. 

He afterwards read the report to the Directors by the Engineers, Messrs. 
Joseph Quick and Sons, dated the 20th inst., as follows :— 

We beg leave to report that since the commencement of the Company’s opera 
tions possession has been obtained from Mr. Quilter of the land for the erection of the 
works at Sunninghill. Preparations are being made for the immediate construction 
of the gasholder tank, and the gasholder itself is on order from the manufacturers. 
Negotiations are also in process with the London and South-Western Railway 
Company for the construction of a siding in order that the coals may be delivered 
direct into the coal stores, and plans for this purpose are now under the considera- 
tion of the Company. By the agreement which the Company have made with the 
Bracknell Company for the purchase of the undertaking of the latter, the Ascot 
Company became entitled to connect their mains to the existing mains from the 
Bracknell works. The contractor therefore received instructions and is already 
laying a line of mains from the termination of the Bracknell Company’s present 
pipes in the direction of Ascot. This will enable gas to be supplied to the district 
within the next month, and will avoid the necessity of waiting to afford the supply 
until the completion of the Sunninghill works, which would otherwise have been 
the case, 

The Cuamman then moved—“ That the report of the Directors be 
received, adopted, and entered on the minutes.” The report was, he said, 
not very long, and there were no accounts at present. They were quite 
in their infancy ; but so far he thought everything was satisfactory. The 
report of the Engineers indicated two very important points. The first 
was the good feeling shown to the Company by the South-Western Rail- 
way Company, in meeting their views with reference to a siding, by 
which they would spare all the expense of loading, carting, and unloading 
the coals. This would save them at least ls.aton. The other point was 
the laying of their mains in connection with the Bracknell works. The 
Directors had already received applications in the neighbourhood of 
Ascot for a supply of gas, which they would now be able to afford by the 
mains being laid at once from the Bracknell mains up towards Sunning- 
hill. It was impossible to say what revenue would be derived ; but they 
must hope that, as their mains progressed forward, they would continue 
to make the supply. There was a good deal of building going on in this 
part, and the people from whom they had received applications were first- 
rate occupiers of houses. The Directors therefore hoped that they would 
not only supply them with a considerable amount of gas, but also with a 
large quantity of coke for their gardens, conservatories, &c. This would be 
a great point. Within the past few days they had received applications 
for altogether about 250 lights—a fact which he thought the shareholders 
would all regard as satisfactory. The report stated that the public had 
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not yet been invited to subscribe to the capital of the Company, and that 
the shares were being gradually taken up. There was one very great 
advantage about this fact—namely, that they had not gone to very great 
expense in advertising. The works would be pushed on now from head- 
quarters, and the mains would be laid so as to meet with the others now 
coming from Bracknell. Out of 2070 yards of 6-inch main already on the 
spot, 750 yards had been laid up to Friday night, and within the next two 
weeks, weather permitting, the whole of it would be laid. They would 
then gc on with the 8-inch main, in continuation of the 6-inch main, to the 
works. The mains already laid belonging to the Bracknell Company 
would be taken over by the Company, and the value of them would come 
out of the contract price for the completion of the works. The Directors 
would do everything in their power to push forward the works in order 
that by next winter there should be a good and general supply of gas 
throughout all the district, and theyjhoped that at their next general meet- 
ing, which he supposed would take place in July, they would be able to 
present a good report of the work that had been done. 

A Director briefly seconded the motion. 

In reply to Mr. Alfred Dyet, the Carman stated that the land which 
had been purchased was freehold; the Bracknell works were, in fact, 
already the property of the Ascot Company. The purchase of these 
works did not require an Act of Parliament. If the Bracknell Company 
had continued, it was possible they might have had constant trouble, per- 
haps litigation, and a very disagreeable feeling might have arisen. It was 
highly desirable that they should keep the public in general in the district 
friendly towards them. The arrangement had been, and was still being 
carried on under legal advice ; the Solicitor’s, and also Counsel’s opinion 
being favourable thereto. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

On the motion of Mr. A. J. Krna, seconded by Mr. Spencer, the following 
gentlemen were elected Directors :—Messrs. Wilbraham, Berridge, Clarke 
Manwaring, and Captain M‘Evoy. 

Mr. W. Quilter (of the firm of Quilter, Ball, and Co.) was subsequently 
elected Auditor to the Company, and the proceedings terminated with a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors. 





BEYROUT WATER-WORKS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Tenth Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held on 
Tuesday last, at the Offices, King’s Arms Yard, Moorgate Street—Mr. E. 
Easton in the chair. 

The report for the twelve months ended September 30 last stated that 
the debenture holders had, to enable the Directors to raise additional 
capital for encouraging irrigation and extending mains, consented to 
allow the creation of preference debentures, not to exceed £15,000, to rank 
before them. Owing to recent affairs in the East they had not as yet seen 
their way to so fully utilize these powers as they were led to expect. The 
net profits of the year, as shown by the Beyrout accounts, after deducting 
bad and doubtful debts and exchange, had amounted to £4783, as against 
£4468 ; while the total of the gross receipts to the credit of the revenue 
account had amounted to £7666, against £7425 for the year ended September, 
1881, The Directors had hoped for a better result ; but it was represented to 
them that the recent disturbances in Egypt had caused a great influx of 
poor to the town, and an efflux of its proper inhabitants. During the 
past year circumstances had occurred which had made it desirable, in 
the interests of the Company, to supersede the Manager at Beyrout, and 
Mr. Percy Martindale, lately their Engineer, had been appointed to act as 
local Manager. The works and mains had been carefully inspected, and 
were now in a satisfactory condition. The balance-sheet showed that the 
expenditure on capital account to September 30 last had been £512,231. 
The debit to profit and loss stood at £44,548; being an increase in 
the year of £4009. 

On the motion of the Cuarrman, seconded by Mr. J. Sranirortu, the 
report was adopted, and the retiring Directors and Auditors were subse- 
quently reappointed. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN BRUSH ELECTRIC LIGHT CORPORATION, 
LIMITED. 

In view of the great interest attaching to the present position and the 
prospects of this undertaking, we are induced to give an extended account 
of the proceedings at the recent meeting of its shareholders; premising 
with the statement that, not having a representative there, we are indebted 
to our contemporary Money for the following report.—Eb. J. G. L.] 

The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held yesterday 
(Jan. 23) at the City Terminus Hotel—Sir Henry W. Tyuer, M.P., presid- 
ing. There was a very numerous attendance of shareholders, a. large 
proportion of whom were members of the Stock Exchange. 

The Secretary read the notice convening the meeting, and the report 
was taken as read. 

The Cuarrman said; Gentlemen, our last meeting was on the 2nd of 
August last, and it was not a very happy meeting. .It was a very miser- 
able meeting. We then called you together to ask your permission to 
pay a very large dividend. We felt that the circumstances of the Com- 
pany were not such as were likely to contribute to the pleasure of the 
Directors, because there had been before that time a great mania of specu- 
lation. We knew too well that after such a mania, and that after things 
have been run up, and there is a great deal of speculation, there must 
naturally come some reaction, and some disappointment. Well, that 
reaction has been even more severe than any of us would have imagined ; 
and there must have been very serious and great disappointment among 
those who purchased the shares of the Company when the prices were run 
up very high indeed. Now our task is a much more congenial one 
(laughter), because we have to reply to the accusations that have been so 
freely launched against us (hear, hear), and which we shall do to your per- 
fect satisfaction. (‘‘ Oh.”’) Will you kindly wait? (‘‘ Wait.”) We have to reply 
to these accusations, and our duty now is not to caution investors, but to 
uphold the credit of this Company before the world. Well, you have all 
received the report and balance-sheet, and I have no doubt you have all 
studied it carefully, and I have no doubt there will be a great many ques- 
tions asked upon it. I should like to give explanations, as far as it is pos- 
sible to give them. The charge which has been most levelled against us 
refers to the list at the end of the report—of commissions, charges, «c., 
for the year 1882. Well, these charges are given just as they were pre- 
sented by our Accountants. We requested that they might be printed just 
as they were. They comprise the whole of the expenses, commissions, 
and charges for the year. The first item is, “ salaries account, including 
Directors’ fees, £25,896 14s. 3d. and £35,868 9s. 3d.” (Laughter.) That 
you will say is a large amount, but it is nothing more and nothing less 
than what is authorized, in the Articles of Association, to be paid in pro- 
portion to the dividend paid to the shareholders. I only wish for your sake 
and our own that we had another 100 per cent. to declare, and that we 
could get further commissions upon it. I hope that in the future we may 
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derive benefit from these commissions. I have no doubt that if we could 
have foreseen the excessive reaction which has taken place, we should not 
have taken these fees, which we took last August. It is, of course, very 
easy for people to be wise after the event. I may tell you further that we 
have not drawn our fees for the present half year. I suggested to my 
colleagues last evening that we should draw no further fees until we paid 
you a dividend of at least 10 per cent. As regards the “ miscellaneous 
charges, &c., £2740 7s.,” these have been on account of experiments in the 
manufacture of carbons. At one time we found great difficulty in 
obtaining suitable carbons, and if we cannot get good carbons we 
cannot get our lamps to burn properly. We therefore went to a 
good deal of expense in learning how to manufacture carbons. This 
figure also includes gas, water, office charges, and a variety of other 
items. The postages and telegrams account I need not remark upon, 
nor upon the “rent account.” The “coal account, £1543 16s. 6d.,” 
is a large item; but when you remember that we had to supply coal to 
three large sets of works and a great number of engines in different 
places, it is not a very heavy item, especially considering how dear coals 
are in London. The “advertising account, £670 13s. 6d.,” is not more 
than we might fairly incur. The “ carriage account, £3674 5s. 7d.,” seems 
large. - It is on account of our apparatus and machinery being carried to 
all parts of the world; and a very large proportion of it is chargeable 
to the carbons we receive from America. We receive from America the 
carbons which we use ourselves, and those which we sell to our customers 
in all parts of the world, and we have to pay the carriage from America. 
The insurance account is only a matter of prudence, and not at all too 
heavy. The “law charges, £3763 17s. 4d.,” seem large; but, in fact, not 
much more than half of it is for law charges proper, because a good deal 
of it has been paid in fees given to Counsel, and a good deal in the reten- 
tion of scientific witnesses, which runs away with a large amount. An 
action is pending against us by the Gramme Company, who allege that our 
machine is an infringement of the Gramme patent. We looked upon it 
that we were obliged to retain scientific evidence, although we have not 
the slightest doubt that we shall obtain complete success. The next item 
is “ rates and taxes account, £2860 1s. 1d.” Well, we could not help that, 
for it is said that there are only two things certain in this world—death and 
taxes. “ Continental and travelling expenses, £3456 12s.'9d.,” seems a very 
heavy item; but we have been obliged to employ gentlemen to travel about 
the Continent. In order to make the patents valid through the Continent, 
it is necessary that the apparatus should be manufactured in these 
various capitals. Then there is the “Crystal Palace Exhibition account, 
£4369 2s. 8d.” Ido not think you will accuse us of having spent money 
wastefully in this exhibition. It is a large amount, but we thought 
that if we did exhibit at the Crystal Palace we ought to do so creditably, 
and I think you will admit that it was done creditably. With regard to the 
“lighting contract account, £1596 1s. 8d.,” we have been a good deal 
taken to task on this head. A great many of the gentlemen who write 
upon these subjects—not always with the best intentions towards us—are 
liable to errors. We only show the charges for the lighting contracts, and 
not the amount received on account of these contracts. We have therefore 
been subjected to altogether unnecessary criticism on this head. The 
“ stationery account, £686 10s. 6d.,” is not a very heavy item, and neither is 
the “ Paris Exhibition account.” The last item is “ commissions and special 
discounts on sales to license companies as per agreements, £39,791 11s. 8d.” 
We thought that this was pretty fairly stated; but we are told that it 
is a most fearful item, and evidence of mismanagement and .a great deal 
of jobbery. Would you be surprised to learn that this item is simply 
made up of discounts on the sales of apparatus to the companies with 
which we work? We allow 20 per cent. discount on all apparatus sup- 
plied to them; and on special occasions we have allowed a larger dis- 
count, The total of our expenses, commissions, and charges for the year 
1882 is £102,832 2s. 4d. In the note appended we have divided this 
into two sums— £58,029 4s. 1d. is debited to sales of concessions, and 
the balance, £44,802 18s. 3d., is charged on the other side in the balance- 
sheet as the proportion of general charges as per Schedule B. As regards 
the balance-sheet, the great feature is the value of the property and the 
stocks which we have now in our possession. The value of the property, 
including the plant at Victoria works, the Borough Road works, and the 
Portpool Lane works, is given at £66,491 1s. 10d., and the value of stocks 
at these different works is £93,034 2s., making a total in round figures of 
£160,000. This is a very large amount of property you have on hand. It 
is a larger stock than we like to have on > As you are aware, during 
the last half year there was a great demand—more than we could supply 
—for our appliances. We thought we would not be caught again, and we 
took extra premises, with a view to enlarge our manufacture. We have 
now as fine machinery as you would wish to see in the world, and we have 
manufactured this large amount of stock. I do not suppose that anybody 
thinks that electric lighting is going to stop, and that all this stock will be 
valueless. We all agree that electric lighting will take a fresh start when 
the Act comes into full operation, and that we may look forward to great 
prosperity. If it had not been for the sudden stoppage of the sale of our 
apparatus, we should have been im a very different position. Then as 
to our plant, even if electric lighting were to stop altogether, the plant 
is valuable for anything. We could make engines there—in fact, I 
hardly know what we could not make there. It is very hard if we 
cannot turn the plant to account, and make a profit even irrespective 
of electric lighting. There is a charge in the balance-sheet of £50,000, 
which we are to receive from Mr. Lane-Fox. One gentleman thinks 
it is a sum we have got to pay Mr. Fox; but, on the contrary, it is 
a sum which Mr. Fox has ay 4 to us next March. In the “ appropri- 
ation account ” you will see that the amount written off purchase price 
of patents is £132,950, and also 10 per cent. depreciation of plant, build- 
ings, &c, If you like so to deal with the appropriation account, it is 
entirely in your own hands; it is only a proposition of ours that we 
should reduce this large amount by writing off this sum, which represents 
what we holdin shares. At present it is impossible to assess any value for 
these shares. Some may not have much value, and others we believe to 
be valuable. I think the original shareholders have no reason to be 
dissatisfied, inasmuch as they have got all their money back again and 
something more. Let us look at the brief history of this Company. It 
has only been in existence two years. Out of the first year's working it 
aid 124 per cent., and placed £95,000 to reserve account. In the next 
alf year the great speculation arose, and we were almost torn to pieces 
rsd one time by people who insisted upon buying concessions from us 
‘or every part of the world. We did the best we could under the 
ry eer a and the result was that we distributed amongst you a 
ividend of 100 per cent. last August. We think we did right in doing 
6 We are now told that, having regard to the present position of the 
ompany, we ought not to have distributed so large an amount of 
— among the shareholders; and a great many reasons, some of them 
tell very somplimentary to us, have been assigned for having done so. I will 
jerk 4 oes ry reason why. In the first place, we were very glad, having that 
had mang Seal to make the dividend exactly the amount that everybody 
ro paid. We were threatened that the £4 paid shareholders, being the most 
merous, and having the votes in their favour, would force us to make a 
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call upon their shares. Our shares were then at a very high premium, 
and if we had called up £6 upon these shares, it would have made them 
something like £60, and they would have realized a large premium upon 
the amount so called up. This was a very serious threat, and none of you 
knew the danger that then existed. We then said, “ We will divide the 
money we have in hand, and then there will be nothing for them to cr 
out about.” We have since, unfortunately, been obliged to make a call. 
We put it off as long as we could, but we found the orders did not come in, 
and we had these large works to keep up, and the stock did not move off as 
we expected. The very people who were so anxious to make a call are now 
the first to cry out against us for having done so. Having now gone 
through such a year of labour and anxiety—and I would not go through 
such a year again, I don’t think any of us would—(laughter)—we now 
start on this fine sunshiny day with a very good future for this 
Corporation. We have got this magnificent plant all ready for the 
time when the tide sets again in favour of electric lighting. There 
have been a great many taunts in the Press. We have been asked, 
“Why don’t you take notice of them?” There are very good reasons 
why we should not do so, What is the Press? It may be divided 
into three classes. One class you find conducted by gentlemen who wish 
to write perfectly impartially. With regard to that part of the Press we 
are always ready to correct any misapprehensions which may unfortu- 
nately prevail. Then there is another class of the Press which has become 
rather numerous latterly. There are a good many papers in the city which 
are sent round. You all receive them at different times; you do not know 
why they come, but somebody pays for sending them round. These attacks 
are incited by people who take a certain number of copies and circulate 
them among the shareholders. But you must not be very angry with 
these newspapers—it is their mode of living. But if you want to be very 
angry with anybody in the matter—I do not think you need mind it—you 
must be angry with those people who write the articles, if you can find 
them. You may depend upon it they do it with an object—namely, to 
depreciate your property. Then there is the Press conducted for the pur- 
poses of slander. With regard to articles of that description, my advice is 
to do what I do myself—take no notice of them. Gentlemen, slander will 
always come home to roost. (“‘ Agreed,” and laughter.) Rumours have been 
circulated that you are going to be swallowed up by some great litigation, 
and that the money which has been divided amongst you will have to be 
returned. There is no litigation in which we are engaged, or of which there 
is any prospect, which need give you one moment’s anxiety. With regard 
to the pending Gramme action you need not be the least alarmed. Then 
we are suing somebody on account of bills that have been protested 
and not paid. That is all the litigation we have. (Applause.) Then there 
is a troublesome matter of which I have to speak. There has been some 
misstatement in the prospectuses issued by the sub-companies. We do 
not wish to say anything to make the difficulties of those poor gentlemen 
who have fallen into this mistake any worse than they are. We sold, as 
you know, the Brush concessions for various parts of the United Kingdom, 
and we sold, or rather gave away the licences for the use of the Lane-Fox 
lamps. Now, Mr. Lane-Fox before he came to us had a contract with the 
British Electric Lighting Company, and not finding his dealings with them 
satisfactory, he paid them a considerable sum of money to get back his 
patents, allowing them to use his lamps without his name. We made an 
arrangement with him, paying him a certain number of shares, and 
arranging to pay him a fourth of the profits upon the manufacture, and 
half of the proceeds of the sale of foreign patents. We did not think our- 
selves justified in selling the Lane-Fox licences, because we felt that they 
were not exclusive, and we refrained from asking any price for them. 
We sold the Brush patents, but we gave the Lane-Fox licences without 
any payment. We never sold exclusive licences, and we have nothing to 
do with this question, one way or the other. At this meeting there 
are two classes of dissentients. A circular has been sent round by Mr. 
Gillit and two other gentlemen. Mr. Lane-Fox has also been very 
active. As regards the three gentlemen to whom I have referred, I 
desire to speak respectfully. They are very large shareholders, and are, 
no doubt, acting as they think best for the good of the Corporation. We 
have already had negotiations with Mr. Gillit and the two other gentle- 
men, and adel them if they would name a Director, as we have a vacancy 
on the Board just now. But Mr. Lane-Fox is in a different category. As 
you know, he ought to be working with us as one of us; but knowing that 
the Company was subject to some attack at this meeting, he was prepared 
to take advantage of the position. I have already stated that Mr. Lane- 
Fox has contracted to pay the Company £50,000 next March. “He made 
the contract some little time ago; it was none of the seeking of the Board. 
He was very anxious to buy back a certain portion of his licence; leaving 
to the Company all that was necessary for their purposes. I suppose that, 
finding this was a little onerous, Mr. Lane-Fox came to us —— asked us 
to set off what little matters of account might be in his favour with the 
Company against that £50,000; and Mr. Lane-Fox told us that he should 
make matters disagreeable if we did not do so. Well, we declined his pro- 
posal, and the result was a letter that has been freely published in a great 
many newspapers. After quoting from this letter and condemning the 
course taken by Mr. Lane-lox, the Chairman concluded by stating that 
the Directors were not likely to shrink from any difficulties that arose. 
They were the last persons who would leave the Company under such 
difficulties; but at the same time, if at that or any other meeting share- 
holders should be pleased to relieve them from their functions, he should 
be happy to go. He then moved the adoption of the report and balance- 
sheet. 

Mr. SELLOon (the Deputy-Chairman) seconded the motion, and urged that 
they should all go hand-in-hand together. His own impression was that 
they might as well try and stay the wind as try to stop the future of 
electric lighting. It had been said that some of the Company’s patents 
were worthless. He, however, did not hesitate to assert that the Company 
possessed some of the most valuable, most comprehensive electric light 
patents which existed—the foundation, indeed, of all successful and 
economical electric lighting. These patents were not only unassailable, but 
the principles which were effectually protected under them were so essen- 
tial to the success of electric lighting, that no system that did not embrace 
them could hope for success. Efforts to supersede them had failed. They 
were still doing the City work, which they had carried on for two years ; 
and in proof of the durability of their dynamo machine, he mentioned 
that during this period not 5s. had been spent on it for repairs. By no 
other system, he maintained, could such work be accomplished. Con- 
tinuing, he again referred to the value of the Brush patent, both as 
regarded high and low tension systems. He was altogether adverse to 
alternating-current machines, and he stated his reasons for having no fear 
of them. He contended, in conclusion, that those who possessed the Brush 
patents really commanded the electric lighting of the world. 

Mr. Gixuir intimated that he should move for the appointment of a 
committee of inquiry. The Chairman had referred to the interview which 
he (Mr. Gillit) and some other gentlemen had had wfth the Directors, and 
had expressed his opinion that that interview was satisfactory to himself 
(Mr. Gillit) and those who were with him. He confessed at the time that 
it did seem satisfactory, and he had hoped that when the accounts were 
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ae he should have seen a confirmation of the accounts after the 
eeling which had then been engendered. When, however, the accounts 
came into his hands, and he had looked at them from a business point of 
view, he was very much disappointed. He thought they could not disguise 
from themselves that there was a very widespread feeling of dissatisfaction, 
suspicion, and distrust with regard to the Company, and it behoved them 
to do what they could to remove such feeling at once. He was convinced 
the wisest thing of all was to appoint a committee who might sit down and 
go quietly into the books of the Company, and, at a future meeting, furnish 
the shareholders with their report. He referred to speeches delivered at 
former meetings by the Chairman, and stated that they had not been borne 
out in fact. He thought that Sir Henry Tyler must consider himself 
—— for a great deal of the distrust that existed; and although he 
had come on the present occasion with very elaborate statements, he con- 
fessed that before accepting them he should like to see if they were likely 
to be borne out. What he (Mr. Gillit) wanted was to see their real posi- 
tion. After referring to, and criticizing a few items in the accounts, he 
stated that they all felt very strongly in favour of electric lighting, and 
more especially of the Brush system, and they were largely interested in 
its success. The whole success of electric lighting, however, was very largely 
dependent upon the public opinion of this country, and it was very im- 
— that this Company should stand high in the opinion of its share- 
10lders and of the public; otherwise the sub-companies could not but be 
prejudicially affected. He concluded by moving that a committee of 
shareholders be appointed to consider and report on the affairs, position, 
and general conduct of the Corporation. 

Mr. R. Ausop seconded the motion. 

Mr. Lanz-Fox observed that if the Board would agree to the proposal, 
he should defer any remarks. 

The Cuarrman stated that Mr. Lane-Fox might proceed. 

Mr. Lanr-Fox, continuing, said that the Chairman in his speech had 
made a most unworthy and contemptible attempt to cast discredit on him 
(Mr. Lane-Fox), but this attempt would meet with the success which it 
deserved—it would utterly and hopelessly fail. The Chairman had stated 
that for certain selfish motives he had taken advantage of the agitation 
that was existing. The statement, however, was utterly false. He had 
come before them to expose scandalous proceedings. He was extremely 
sorry to speak thus to the Board, as there were two members on it with 
whom he had always desired to co-operate. It was through Mr. Sellon’s 
solicitation that he first joined the Company. They had paid him a sum of 
£5000 in shares of the Company, on accepting which he took a liability of 
£7500. Just previous to this payment of £5000 in shares to him he had 
= £5000 in cash to the British Electric Company to free himself from 
1is connection with that Company. His licence to the British Electric 
Company was inalienable, and they were not to use his name. The 
Chairman had said that he (Mr. Lane-Fox) ought to have co-operated 
with the Company, and to have done his best to assist them. Time 
after time he had attempted to do so, and they had repelled him. 
The Chairman would not allow him to continue to work with him. 
He told the Directors time after time, and gave them offers in writing, 
showing that he was ready to help them, but they refused him. On one 
occasion he attended a Board meeting to protest against the way they 
were proceeding, and he was told by Sir Henry Tyler that they did not 
believe in the incandescent light, and that it was impracticable, and that 
the money they were spending on it was being wasted. This was the 
opinion of the Chairman ; but he (Mr. Lane-Fox) knew that the incandes- 
cent light was likely to be the most important branch of the business in 
the future. As to his financial relations with the Company, it had been 
stated that, for motives of his own, he had wished to get off a certain 
debt. He believed that most of the shareholders would suppose that he 
had made immense sums of money out of the Brush Company. Well, if 
he were quietly to accept the Directors’ statement of accounts, although 
he was entitled, under his agreement with them, to half of the profits on 
the foreign patents, and 25 per cent. of the profits on the English patents, 
he should be a loser to the extent of £40,000. He had protested 
against the Directors’ proceedings from the time of the existence of 
the sub-companies. He had said that the public generally looked to 
incandescent lighting, and it was chiefly in virtue of his name that 
they were able to float these companies, and that they would not 
have floated them but for that. Some of the Directors joined these sub- 
companies, and it was stated in the prospectus that his (Mr. Lane- 
Fox’s) inventions were most valuable. The Directors, however, had 
told him that they had received nothing from these companies for his 
licence, and that, therefore, his share of the profits was nothing. He saw 
that in their hands very little good was being done with his patents, that 
they would not work and develop them, and that they were not being 
worked properly. He then agreed to take them back for £50,000, which 
he considered was far more than covered by the sums owing to him 
by the Company. About three months ago he was preparing a legal 
action to be brought against them, but when he discovered their de- 
plorable condition—that those boasted sums that they had in hand did 
not exist—he felt that he should do no good to them by bringing his action. 
He consequently offered a compromise that they should keep their gains, 
and allow him his portion of the profits on the English and American patents 
which they had acquired under his agreement. His chief object, however, 
in speaking to them on that occasion was to show them that if the policy 
of the Board continued, it must be absolute ruin to the Company. At pre- 
sent there was a great demand for electric lighting, and the statements of 
the Chairman to the contrary were absolutely false—as false as many others 
he had made. The demand for electric lighting now was enormous; and 
it was extremely likely that, in the immediate future, the development 
would be infinitely greater. The Directors had intimated that the action 
of the Electric Lighting Act had been against the Company; but the 
Electric Lighting Act was of enormous assistance to electric lighting. 
It gave privileges and advantages to undertakers of electric lighting, 
which were not to be hoped for three years ago; and he considered that 
a Company starting with the magnificent prospects which the Brush 
Company started with, ought to have taken advantage of the altered 
state of things, and recognized boldly where they were. Instead of 
that, the Company, once excellently equipped, was now in the midst 
of a storm of trouble, and drifting hopelessly towards destruction. He 
assured them that if they would now take vigorous and united 
action they would save it. Would they believe him, that at present 
there were an immense number of orders (which the Company could 
not deliver) for dynamo machines which they had only just begun to 
experiment upon? They had stored up others, which might or might 
not be useful, but they had turned their attention altogether from the 
manufacture of machinery most suitable for incandescent lighting. Such 
a policy, he repeated, was utterly ruinous, and some of the Directors were 
aware that this was so. The shareholders might ask what he (Mr. Lane- 
Fox) proposed todo. To sum up, he would first advise them to have a 
competent Board of Directors, who should try and do the legitimate work 
in connection with electric lighting. It was in the interest of the sub- 
companies of the Company, and of electric lighting, that he was now 
speaking; and if they wished to know more about the subject of electric 








lighting, he would recommend them to read the article that appeared in 
The Times of the previous day. After quoting a paragraph from the article 
referred to, he stated that if they turned their attention to the class of 
work alluded to in the article, there was an enormous future before the 
Company. There would be a demand for millions of capital in connection 
with electric lighting if the Provisional Orders were granted. Why should 
they not share in the prosperity which this meant? Now was their 
opportunity for making an effort, and if they joined the movement they 
would be successful. 

Alderman WHITEHEAD again appealed to the Directors to accept the 
proposed Committee. [The Chairman dissented.] At considerable length 
the worthy Alderman criticized the accounts as presented to the share- 
holders, and indicated what he believed might be regarded as a true 
balance-sheet, showing that the real tangible securities of the Company 
represented £302,000 and that instead of the surplus of £109,000 there 
would be a deficiency of £56,000. From his own knowledge he could say 
that for five months at least the sub-companies had been trying to get 
from the Company dynamos suitable for incandescent lighting, and up to 
the present time they had not got one. 

The Cuarrman stated that it was not true. 

Mr. Orrer, who said that he was Manager of two of the sub-Brush 
Companies, expressed his conviction that the most important branch of 
electric lighting business would consist of the incandescent light; and his 
Companies had arrived at the conclusion that incandescent lighting was 
practically impossible without astoreage system. He endorsed the remarks 
which had been made as to the inability of the sub-companies to obtain 
from the Company a machine to bridge over the short time which there 
was between their getting orders which would enable them to install 
incandescent lamps before they had the storeage system. 

Mr. W. Axsort statei that if anything would have induced him to 
support the amendment, it would have been the moderate tone in which 
it was proposed by the gentlemen who brought it forward; but from a 
long a of companies he maintained that committees of investi- 
gation did no good, and in the present case such an appointment would be 
most unwise. 

Other shareholders strongly supported the proposal for appointing a 
committee. 

Mr. THomas SUTHERLAND, while being quite prepared to admit that the 
financial management of the Company had by no means been what it 
should have been, and condemning the marked inconsistency between 
dividing the dividend announced at the first meeting by the Chairman (of 
124 per cent.) and putting by £90,000 to the reserve fund, and the procedure 
of the second meeting, when a dividend of 100 per cent. was paid—such a 
proceeding being, he maintained, not in accordance with sound financial 
principles—advised the meeting not to appoint a committee, for it might 
lead to the present Directors retiring, rons the responsibility of conducting 
the Company might be left in the hands of men who knew nothing about 
what they would have to manage. 

Mr. PHELPs, on the other hand, thought that Mr. Sutherland had quite 
mistaken the issue, and supported the proposed committee. 

The Cuarrman replied at the close of the discussion, and stated he had 
never bought a share in this Company. He had placed many thousands 
in the shares of the previous Company, and by virtue of what he had in 
the previous Company he held a large number of shares in this Company. 
He sold those shares, as he wanted money for other purposes, and he was 
sorry to say at comparatively low prices; for if he had held for a high 
price he should have been £30,000 richer than he was. Independently of 
this, he had never bought or sold a share in any electric light or storeage 
company. Mr. Whitehead had said that £170,000 was paid by the Metro- 

olitan Company to this Company, whereas only £150,000 appeared in the 

alance-sheet. The fact was that at the time there were two parties com- 
peting for the purchase of the Metropolitan concessions, and they 
hardly knew how to go on between them; but it was arranged that 
at five o'clock on a certain day if one did not pay a cheque or deposit 
by the time the other party should have the concession. They learned 
through the telephone that the deposits had not been paid; but in 
the meantime it appears a cheque had been handed to one of the officials 
of the Company somewhere else, and they really did not know what to do 
between them. All that they wanted was that they should get the 
£150,000 for which they had bargained. It was true that £175,000 was 
paid for the Metropolitan concessions; but the Brush Company left the 
two parties to arrange the matter between themselves. So long as they 
got the £150,000, that was all they wanted. A very serious question had 
been raised by Mr. Whitehead as to their being unable to supply machines 
for incandescent lighting, and about his Company having had another 
machine of another Company. He (the Chairman) had inquired into the 
matter, and had found that the Metropolitan Company applied as a special 
favour to be allowed to use one of Siemens’s machines to light Willis’s 
Rooms with the Swan lamp. . 

Mr. WHITEHEAD: Because we could not get them from you for five 
months. 

The Cuarrman did not admit this. As to the balance of the Company at 
the bank, he had not brought it with him, but there was no use concealing 
the matter that the balance had been overdrawn, and largely overdrawn. 
But theirs was not the only Company which had an overdrawn account. 
Mr. Lane-Fox had said that the Company had never allowed or provided 
for incandescent lighting. This was an extraordinary statement. They 
had made enormous exertions to improve and perfect machines for incan- 
descent lighting, because they had for months past realized that there 
would probably be more in the future for incandescent purposes than arc 
purposes ; pom fe had been very sorry that they had not been able to 
supply more incandescent machinery than they had been able todo. But 
the reason of this, he maintained, was owing to Mr. Lane-Fox himself. As 
to his (the Chairman’s) having said that he did not believe in incandescent 
lighting, he had always had the greatest admiration for it; but what he 
said was that it was very difficult to make incandescent lighting pay. With 
regard to the appointment of a committee, they were perfectly free to look 
through the books, and into every matter; but if they appointed a com- 
mittee of investigation, it meant that they would publish a report and 
expose their trading accounts to rival companies and to the world at large, 
and they could not consent to such a proceeding. 1f a committee was 
carried against the Directors, he should be happy to give up his position 
to them. 

The Chairman then put the amendment for appointing a committee, and 
declared that 86 hands were held up in its favour. He then put it to the 
contrary, and said he should declare it not carried, and any one could 
demand a poll who liked. (Uproar and hisses. A voice: “‘ Let us have the 
numbers.”) The numbers he had taken were 86 for the amendment, and 
60 against it. (Loud cheers.) There seemed to be some doubt as to what 
the meeting was voting on, and let it be put again. (“No,no.”) The Soli 
citor advised him, in accordance with what the Articles of Association said, 
to declare that the amendment was not carried, and it was for Mr. Gillit, 
if he liked, to demand a poll. 

Mr. GiLLit maintained that the Chairman’s ruling was altogether 
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erroneous. He had himself said there were 86 for the amendment, and 60 
against it, and yet he had declared that it was not carried. : 

A SHAREHOLDER: The Chairman’s ruling should be in accordance with 
the show of hands, 

After some further interruption, the Chairman declared the amendment 
carried. 

A poll was demanded on behalf of the Directors, which the Chairman 
fixed to take place that day week, at the Cannon Street Hotel, from two to 
five o'clock. 

The meeting then closed. 





THE GAS AND WATER SUPPLY OF MARYPORT. 

At the Meeting of the Trustees for the Town and Harbour of Maryport 
(in whose hands are the gas and water works), on Wednesday, the 
10th inst.—Mr. H. P. Sennovssz in the chair—a report on the present con- 
dition of the gas-works was submitted from Mr. J. Hepworth, Assoc. M. 
Inst. C.E. Engineer of the Carlisle Corporation Gas and Water Works. 

The report stated that the principal extensions and alterations that had 
been required at the works were a new roof and new flooring to the retort- 
house, a new purifying-house, two new benches of retorts, the removal and 
re-erection of purifiers, removal and re-erection of boiler, and repairs and 
alteration of outbuildings. These extensions and alterations having been 
completed, the works had been brought into a condition for economically 
and efficiently manufacturing all the gas that would be required for some 
years to come. Noextensions or alterations had been carried out that were 
not absolutely requisite; and when these were being done, as much pro- 
vision as possible was made to render the extensions and alterations avail- 
able not only for the immediate requirements of the present, but also for 
the future. The principal portion of the outlay incurred this year had 
been rendered necessary in consequence of the defective character of the 
works when first erected. No further expenditure of any great amount 
from this cause was likely to be required for some years; but it was 
perhaps desirable that it should be pointed out that the gasholders espe- 
cially bore abundant evidence both of inferior material and bad workman- 
ship in their construction. These holders did not require any attention 
now, and might not for some years; but they would not last for the length 
of time they would have done if they had been properly constructed at 
first ; and they served as an illustration of the kind of expenditure the Trus- 
tees had lately had to incur, and would be obliged to incur in the future, in 
order to overtake previous mistakes. The works having been brought into 
a condition of efficiency, and being capable, with the usual annual repairs, 
of meeting the requirements of the next few years, there should be no 
further difficulty in their management, and certainly there could be no 
excuse if they were not conducted satisfactorily and profitably, for the 
defects previously alluded to would not prejudicially affect the actual 
management of the works, except as regarded the profits derivable from 
the works, which would, of course, be lessened by the amounts expended 
from time to time in overtaking the renewals and repairs above referred 
to. Mr. Hepworth remarked that he had been much disappointed with 
the yield of gas since the repairs and extensions had been completed, and 
determined to send an experienced person to see that the men employed 
at the retorts properly attended to their duties. The result of this visit 
was that the quantity of the gas obtained per retort and per ton of coal 
was in a few days so greatly improved as to dispense with one set of 
retorts, by increasing the working capacity of the remainder, and at the 
same time to increase the stock of gas on hand. The stokers having been 
once instructed as to the proper management of the retorts, &c., and good 
results having now been obtained, the Manager should not cease his exer- 
tions to maintain a really good standard. Mr. Hepworth was hoping to 
see an improvement in the revenue derived from the residual products of the 
works. The Manager informed him that he was using the washer and all 
other parts of the apparatus provided, and that all the ammonia was now 
being removed from the gas. Referring to the general condition and 
appearance of the works, including the whole of the manufacturing and 
purifying apparatus employed, Mr. Hepworth said he had never known it 
in so complete, efficient, and creditable a condition as now. It should be 
maintained at this, and with good management there need be no fear as 
to the future success of the gas undertaking. 

Mr. ManpeE (Chairman of the Gas Committee), in moving the con- 
firmation of the Committee’s minutes, referred to the above report, and 
expressed a hope that in the future the gas undertaking would be con- 
ducted more to the general satisfaction of the ratepayers than it had 
hitherto been. 

Mr. Brices then brought forward a motion, of which he had given 
notice, to the effect that a Committee be appointed to look after the gas- 
works. In doing so he remarked that he had always thought it would 
be a very great improvement to have such a Committee. At Workington 
the price of gas was being reduced, while at Maryport it was kept at 4s. 
per 1000 cubic feet. It behoved them, he said, to do all they could to 
reduce the price of gas; and he believed if they had a Gas Committee 
this would be done. : 

Captain Finn seconded this motion. 

The Cuarrman pointed out that, there being already a Gas Committee, 
a second could not be appointed. If, he said, this Committee desired to 
have a Sub-Committee, they should have appointed one, and asked the 
Board to confirm it. 

Mr. Watker said he should look upon the appointment of the pro- 
posed Committee as equivalent to a vote of censure on the Gas Committee, 
who had done all they could to carry out what was required of them. If 
Mr. Briggs had said it was a Sub-Committee he wanted, he would have 
been better understood. But even supposing such Sub-Committee was 
appointed, would they have to report to the Gas Committee or to the 
Board ? If they had to report to the Board, then the reports of the two 
or would clash. He thought they could not entertain the pro- 
0sition. 

The CHarRMAN said he had always been opposed to the appointment of 
a Sub-Committee, because he thought it was usurping the position and 
opposing the Chairman of the Gas Committee. If the Chairman wished 
for a Sub-Committee to assist him, he (the Chairman) should support it; 
but if he did not wish it appointed, then, as far as his individual vote 
went, he could not support such an appointment. 

_ After some conversation, Mr. Briggs withdrew his motion, at the same 
ites neremting his intention to bring the matter before the Gas Com- 


The minutes were then confirmed. 


Mr. WALKER next read a report from a Special Committee appointed to 
conor the advisability of yy the ones made for water. The 
tne recommended that the Board’s minute of Jan. 11, 1882, fixing 

4 charges for water for other than domestic purposes at 3d. per 1000 
gallons for every 1000 gallons used, when the average consumption per 
“ene exceeded 100,000 gallons, be cancelled; that the original scale of 
ye for water supplied by meter for any quantity up to and including 
ra _ ees per day be adhered to; and that for any quantity of water 

Sed beyond 52,000 gallons per day the charge be 3d. per 1000 gallons, the 





daily quantity referred to being the daily average of one quarter's con- 
sumption. In giving notice of a motion to rescind the resolution referred 
to in the report, and authorize the revised scale of charges recommenced 
by the Committee, he said he would give the Board a few reasons which 
had led to the recommendation. At Cockermouth they had ample pump- 
ing power to supply a great deal larger quantity than they were using at 
present; but they found that the consumption had increased so much that 
if they had (say) one-fifth more to supply, they could not do it without 
great difficulty, The carrying power oft eir 10-inch main was fairly well 
up to its work. In the morning the reservoir was full, but it was rather 
low down at night. If they had a great deal more water to supply there 
would be a necessity of laying another main from Maryport to the reser- 
voir at Cockermouth, and probably this would entail a new rising main as 
well. They were pumping 163 hours a day, and they pumped at the rate 
of 30,000 gallons an hour; the maximum quantity pumped per day being 
502,000 gallons. He found that if they sold the whole of thie water at 3d. 
per 1000 gallons they would lose £67 per year. If they were to adopt 
sewers they would require a large quantity of water for flushing purposes ; 
and this added to their consumption would bring them a long way to the 
limit of their supply. The Committee had given great attention to the 
subject, and they had unanimously come to the conclusion that the pro- 
posed scale was the best. 

The Cuarmman said he regretted that, owing to notice of the motion 
having to be given, the matter could not then be proceeded with. How- 
ever, the thanks of the Board were due to the Committee for their labours, 
and alsoto Mr. Walker for his statement. 





SWANSEA CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 
AnoTHER LEAK IN THE Lurw REsSERVOrR. 


Referring to the recent announcement of the discovery of a serious leak 
in one of the storeage reservoirs connected with the Swansea Corporation 


Water-Works, the Cambrian of the 19th inst. made the following remarks :— 
The local public have been startled this week by the news that another 
leak has broken out in the embankment of the Lliw reservoir, at Velindre, 
the chief storeage lake of the Swansea water supply. It may be remem- 
bered that this reservoir was commenced in 1863 from the designs of 
Mr. R. Rawlinson as Consulting Engineer, and was completed in 186¢, 
Its capacity is no less than 300 million gallons, and the conduit from the 
reservoir to the borough is 33 miles long. The original cost of its con- 
struction was £70,355 13s.8d. But in January, 1873, just ten years ago, 
a leak was discovered beneath the dam, which sunk considerably in the 
middle. The repair of this was a long and tedious work which cost another 
£11,000 or £12,000. The method of stopping the leak was a somewhat 
curious one. It was believed that the damage was due, not to the infiltra- 
tion of the reservoir water itself, but to the presence of natural springs 
in the strata beneath the embankment, which found their way up 
by percolation through the dam, and so washed away a portion of the 
centre of it. A deep cutting was made to the depth of some 30 feet, and 
then a shaft was sunk to a further depth of about 70 feet; and in the 
course of this work most elaborate drawings and sections were made of 
the appearances of the bank and its subsidence. The springs that were 
Sonal wees properly piped and led along to two masonry culverts, which 
discharge the water into the waste-water brook. The shaft was then fil'el 
up with clay puddling, and the wedge-like cutting in the embankment was 
filled with earth as before. When this had been done, it was said the 
reservoir was as good as, if not better than when new, and every con- 
fidence was felt that our chief storeage lake was safe for generations to 
come. Great surprise and disappointment were therefore felt by the 
borough officials a week or ten days ago, when the little overflow stream 
of water was found to be considerably increased in quantity and also dis- 
coloured with sediment. Soon afterwards the top of the embankment 
was found to have subsided, as before, only to a wider extent, and this 
went on rapidly increasing for some days. Mr. E. Cousens, the Consulting 
Engineer of the Corporation, and Mr. Wyrill, the Borough Surveyor, 
were at once and almost constantly on the spot, and took all possible pre- 
cautions. The supposition is that the material in the puddle trench has sub- 
sided, and lefta gap between the top of theclay and the earth of the dam above. 
This theory is apparently borne out by the fact that, as soon as the water 
was lowered to the depth of 30 feet—that is to say, to below the top of the 
puddle trench—the evidence of the leak in the shape of sediment-laden 
water ceased. At the present moment there is said not to be the slightest 
danger, because the water is sufficiently lowered to take off all perilous 
ressure. There has been no further subsidence of the bank during the 
ast day or two, and it now remains to sink a trial shaft to the top of the 
puddle trench, to see whether the mischief is really due to a natural sub- 
sidence there, or whether it must be traced to a more deeply-seated cause, 
We hope the leak may not be so serious as has been supposed at first 
sight; but, in any case, it is sure to limit our water supply during the 
next summer, and to cost the borough a great deal of money for repairs. 





NOTTINGHAM CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 
Tue WaTER CLAUSES IN THE CorRPORATION BILL. 

At a Special Meeting of the Nottingham Town Council yesterday week— 
the Mayor (Alderman Lindley) in the chair—the clauses of the Bill for 
which the Corporation are applying to Parliament were under considera- 
tion. 

The Town CLERK having read the headings to the various sections of 
the Bill, the introductory clauses (relating mainly to street improvements 
and sewerage) were agreed to; but those having reference to water supply 
gave rise to the following discussion. 

Mr. SaLLory moved that the second pao of clause 18—which is 
to the effect that the Corporation may direct the use, and prescribe the 
size, nature, strength, and mode of arrangement and of junction of service- 
pipes with the mains, and of the alteration and repair of the pipes, valves, 
and other apparatus, and may regulate the supply of fittings by the Cor- 
poration, and the stamping of them, and may prohibit the use of fittings 
not supplied by the Corporation and not being stamped by their authority 
—be struck out. 

Alderman Gripper (Chairman of the Water Committee) said he had no 
objection to leaving out the words, “ not pe by the Corporation.” 

Several members of the Council expressed an opinion that this altera- 
tion would merely leave matters in the same state as before. 

Mr. LoverseED was of opinion that the Corporation should have power 
to test all taps, for there was, he said, at present a great waste of water 

oing on. 
° pl Turney said his objection to the clause was that it would 
leave officials to decide what kind of apparatus should be used. It was 
possible that there might be some one whom large manufacturers could 
approach ; and the result might be that only one kind of tap would b» 
used in the town. If they had a well-made mechanical tap, it was all that 
was required. . 

Alderman Gripper thought it was absolutely necessary that some kind 
of control should be exercised over the fittings. The Water Committee 
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had often had brought before them specimens of fittings that had given 
way, and these defects involved a waste of water. He thought as long as 
the Committee did their duty there was no fear that the appliances of any 
one maker would be adopted to the disadvantage of others who were 
making good articles of a different kind. 

Mr. BrewstTER said a clause might be framed so as to resemble the one 
contained in the Water-Works Clauses Act on this point, and inserted 
in the Bill in lieu of the clause then under discussion. He did not think 
there was any objection to the Council being put on the same footing as 
the Water Company were with regard to waste. 

Alderman Barser recommended that the matter should not be left to an 
official, but to the Water Committee, who would, he said, protect the 
interests of all who came before them. He thought it was only right that 
the Committee should have power to reject such taps, &c., as in their 
opinion would cause waste of water. 

Mr, Burton said the only objection he had was to the words, “‘ not sup- 
plied by the Corporation.” 

Mr. Jacony asked, if the Corporation ordered one particular kind of 
fitting bearing their stamp, what would become of the old one ? 

The Town CLERK observed that their parliamentary draftsman was told 
to draw the! clause so that it should cover the exact powers which the 
Corporation were now exercising under their bye-laws. 

The Mayor put the question whether the clause as amended should 
stand as part of the Bill, and this was carried. 

Mr. Vickers moved, and Mr. Lex seconded, that the clause be struck 
out; but the amendment was lost. 

Some discussion then took place on the provision in the Bill for cutting 
off water after 48 hours’ notice; and several councillors were in favour of 
the notice being extended to seven days. 

Mr. Renats moved an amendment to this effect. 

AldermanGrirrer said this was a clause which was seldom brought 
into operation ; but the Committee, thought the Council should retain the 
power it would confer. 

Alderman Barser did not think those gentlemen who spoke so frequently 
in favour of saving tl:e ratepayers’ money should object to the clause, the 
a ge of which was to prevent water from being wasted. 

r. Renats thought it was very unfair of Alderman Barber to impute 
that there was any desire that there should be a waste of water. He said 
he moved his amendment simply because the clause contained the words, 
“duly authorized officer of the Corporation.” These men were sometimes 
impertinent, and he did not think it right that they should have power 
to go into a house within 48 hours and remove the water-pipe, &c. 

Mr. Brown said the Council had to consider whether, as a trading cor- 
poration, they were to go on supplying water for seven days to people 
who were wilfully wasting it. He would move as a further Abel si 
that, as regarded the proposed seven days’ notice, a condition be inserted, 
“except in the case of waste of water.” 

After some further discussion, Mr. Renals’s amendment, to the effect 
that before the supply is cut off seven days’ notice shall be given, except 
in cases where the water is being wasted, was carried. 





THE DISPOSAL OF THE SEWAGE OF SALFORD, 

The extensive works which for the last four years have been in course 
of construction for dealing with the sewage of Salford by a process of 
precipitation are now practically complete, and in the course of the next 
few weeks, it is expected, will be in operation. At present the sewage of 
the town is discharged direct into the River Irwell ; but it is intended by 
the new works (which have been carried out from the designs of Mr. A. 
Jacob, the Borough Engineer) to remove all solid matter from the sewage, 
and allow only water in a comparatively pure state to pass into the river. 
The works, which have been laid out with the view of providing for every 
possible contingency, have been constructed to deal, if necessary, with 
something like 27 million gallons of sewage daily, although the present 
daily quantity does not, under ordinary circumstances, exceed 6 or 7 million 
gallons. The sewage, where it now passes direct into the Irwell, will be 
intercepted by a screen chamber, which (in case of need, or to allow any 
exceptionally large quantity of surface flood water to flow freely away) can 
be opened either wholly or partially direct to the river by means of a large 
sluice-valve, 7 ft. 6 in. by 8 ft. 9in., constructed to lift up in sections as 
required. From the screen chamber, which will detain any material of 
large size, the sewage will pass on through a 3 ft. 9 in. valve to a pumping 
station, where ample power is provided for meeting any probable require- 
ments. Duplicate sets of engines and pumps have been put down, the 
engines being each of 150-horse power, of the compound rotative type, 
with high and low pressure cylinders, and double-acting pumps with 
283-inch plungers, whilst steam is generated in four Lancashire boilers, 
28 feet long and 7 feet diameter. Each engine is designed, when working 
singly at a speed of 12 revolutions, to lift 7500 gallons per minute toa 
height of 43 feet; but with both engines working at an increased speed 
something like 20,000 gallons of sewage and storm water could be dealt 
with per minute. 

The sewage, having been pumped up from the level of the outfall, is con- 
veyed to a mixing-tower 46 feet high, where it is forced upwards through 
a bell-mouthed pipe, from which it overflows into a tank. As the sewage 
overflows, a lime precipitate is dropped into it from a second tank above; 
and it passes on to a couple of mixers worked by a pair of 25-horse power 
turbines. A thorough admixture with the lime having been effected, the 
sewage is conveyed by large cast-iron pipes to a series of tanks, where the 
process of precipitation is dompiatede Of these tanks there are twelve, 
equally divided into two parallel lines, and constructed in concrete. Each 
tank is 113 feet long by 78 feet wide, the total area being 102,857 square 
feet, and when full the contents of the tanks would amount to 720,000 
cubic feet. The parallel lines of tanks extend away from the mixing-tower 
at a gradually increasing elevation, each tank being a few inches higher 
than the one immediately below it; and channels running down the centre 
and along each side of the reservoirs convey the sewage, which is dis- 
charged from the mixing-tower at the highest point, to the various 
tanks. By means of sluice-gates any tank can be shut off as required, 
for cleaning out, repairs, or any other purposes; and the solid matter, 
as it is precipitated from the sewage to the bottom of the tanks, 
is discharged through pipes into earth pits adjoining. The de- 
creasing elevation of the reservoirs gives the sewage a natural flow 
from one tank to another back towards the mixing-tower, gradually leay- 
ing behind it all solid matter previously held in suspension, until at the 
last pair of tanks it is in a comparatively pure condition, and ready for 
passing into the river. Before, however, being allowed to flow away, 
the water is utilized as the driving power of the whole of the machinery in 
the mixing-tower. The effluent water escapes through a connecting sewer 
to the outfall, and enters the river just below the screen chamber, where 
it had previously entered as sewage. ; 

A portion of the sewage of the district is already being dealt with in 
two of the tanks. The process of precipitation is, however, at present 
being carried out only in an imperfect manner, the admixture of the 
lime having to be effected by hand, and an opportunity is scarcely afforded 





of forming any opinion as to the ultimate success of the complete opera- 
tions in removing, so far as Salford is concerned, the present pollution of 
the river. It is probable that at first some difficulty may be experienced 
in adapting the process to deal in the most effectual manner with the 
large amount of chemical matter with which some portions of the sewage 
are highly charged, and it is not unlikely that this may also have the 
effect of destroying, to a large extent, the value of the refuse material for 
agricultural purposes. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
EprinsureH, Saturday. 

The disaster to the gasholder at Glasgow a week ago seems to have 
eclipsed every other kind of gas news, and for the time being to have con- 
centrated upon the Tradeston works the attention of those who give such 
subjects more than passing consideration. The “ bursting ” of a gasholder, 
as some of the morning papers were pleased to characterize the affair, has 
naturally excited a good deal of comment, and has called forth expressions 
of opinion which are not only ridiculous, but betray a lamentable igno- 
rance of the laws which regulate the process of gas making. The Gas 
Committee of the Glasgow Corporation lost no time in obtaining the 
very best advice on the subject; and the conclusion which has been 
arrived at is that the explosion was due to the machinations of some 
blackguards, who, careless of the property which might be destroyed, or 
the lives which might be sacrificed, and thinking only of gratifying some 
mean, petty desire for revenge, had placed an infernal machine of some 
kind or other on the crown of the holder. This, indeed, is the only expla- 
nation of the disaster which would be at all consistent with physical facts. 
Having thus satisfactorily ascertained the cause, the authorities have very 
properly offereda reward for the discovery of the ay eg ee of the nefarious 
work ; but it is doubtful whether they will ever be brought to the bar of 
justice. Several motives have been assigned for the deed; but none of them 
appear to be very conclusive. Looking to the diabolical outrages which have 
been committed in recent times in Ireland, many people naturally turned in 
that direction for an explanation. In Glasgow, as is well known, there is 
a vast congregation of natives of the Emerald Isle, many of whom are known 
to be quite as rabid and unreasonable as their brethren across the water ; 
and it was concluded in some quarters that, as the cordon of supervision 
is being drawn closer and closer around the assassinating crew in that 
country, the locus of operations had been transferred from Dublin to Glas- 
gow. This, however, does not commend itself as being the true explanation 
of the foutrage. The one I am about to mention has, perhaps, a better 
foundation on which to rest. During the fortnight which preceded the 
destruction of the holder a strike had taken place among the servants of 
the Caledonian Railway Company. Engine drivers, stokers, signalmen, 
pointsmen, aud porters all deserted their posts, and, of course, there was 
dislocation of traffic. Amongst others who suffered were gas companies, 
whose storeage is of a limited description, and who depend upon the 
regularity of supplies by the railway companies, -In order to meet what 
seemed an insuperable difficulty the Railway Company had to import men 
from England, and indeed take assistance wherever it could be obtained. 
NowIam informed that the engine or engines used in connection with the 
ordinary business at the Tradeston works had been utilized in relieving 
the strain upon the Company; but whether in the way of aiding the 
general traffic, or only of bringing coals from distances to the works, I 
cannot say. At any rate, if services were rendered, it is quite natural to 
suppose that the men on strike would have an animus against those who 
afiorded such aid; and it is not atall improbable that the mode of wreaking 
their vengeance assumed the form of destroying the gasholder. Such a 
supposition gathers strength from the fact that on the same evening other 
two attempts were made to destroy property, by the same means, and in 
both instances property belonging to the Caledonian Railway Company. 
In the interests of public safety it is to be hoped that the conspirators will 
be brought to justice. 

The vexed question as to the proper principle to adopt in valuing gas- 
works under the Lands Valuation Act has again come prominently before 
the country by an appeal against the determination of the Falkirk Magis- 
trates, brought by the Falkirk Joint-Stock Gas Company, Limited. ‘he 
appellants were heard in the Court of Session on Thursday and Friday, and 
the points at issue were ably debated by three well-known advocates— 
Messrs. J. P. B. Robertson and Mr. M‘Kechnie for the Company, and Mr. 
Jameson for the assessor. The assessor fixed his valuation as follows :— 
He took the gross income of the Company at £4335 14s. 2d., deducted 
£171 3s. 6d. as house and meter rents, and brought out the revenue to be 
£4164 10s. 8d. On the other hand, he gave credit for the expenditure of 
the Company, £3053 Os. 3d.; less repairs, £450 4s. 2d.; income and pro- 

erty tax, £10 12s.; depreciation on fixed property, £456 19s. De- 
Salles these three items from the expenditure, he brought, out the 
sum of £2135 5s. 1d. This latter sum he deducted from the income, and 
thus he obtained a balance of £2029 5s. 7d. The appellants being a trading 
company, the assessor allowed 15 per cent. on two-thirds of the working 
expenses as tenant’s profits, which he stated at £320 5s.; and deducting 
this from the net income, he brought out the assessable value at £1709. In 
the appeal it was contended that the method adopted by the assessor was 
erroneous, and contrary to the principle of the Valuation Act; that the 
correct method in the case of gas-works owned by a trading company, 
and in the occupancy of the proprietors, is by taking a percentage on the 
value of the heritable subjects (in this case the assessable value would be 
£935); and that a sufficient allowance had not been made for tenant’s 
profits in the event of the method adopted by the assessor being found 
to be right. Unquestionably it is a very difficult problem to solve, 
how most satisfactorily to value gas-works. One point, however, is 
often lost sight of in arguing this question, and that is that the 
Valuation Act is not an assessing Act, although, as every one knows, 
assessments are based upon the valuation fixed; but the difficulty 
the assessor has to meet is how to value so as to compel the gas-works to 
bear its share of imperial and local taxation. The-Act directs him to fix 
the value at the sum which, taking one year with another, a hypothetical 
tenant would give for the works. In order to reach this conclusion, the 
assessors all over the country are unanimous only in respect of the involved 
way in which they wriggle through the companies’ balance-sheets to attain 
their common object. They are evidently animated by a desire to raise 
the value of property in their respective districts, no matter how unfair 
or unprincipled the method may be that is resorted to. Again and again 
it has been oe to take the profits actually paid to the shareholders 
as the basis of the valuation, but without practical effect. The Falkirk 
Company have gone along step beyond this, and they have maintained 
that the only true basis for a valuation of the property is the cost of the 
actual structure. Such a proposal is undoubtedly the only logical method 
of valuation; but I am afraid they will have considerable difficulty in 
dissociating, in the Judges’ minds, the connection between the actual 
structure and the profits that are realized. Take the case of a shopkeeper 
who owns premises in a central part of the city, and is in the position of 
doing a first-class business. Here the landlord increases the rent of the 
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remises just because of the splendid business which may be conducted 
= an enterprising tradesman. It seems fair enough that the valuation of 
the premises should increase with the business. But sappose a negligent, 
lazy tradesman entered the same premises, and drove business away, who 
would suffer ? not the landlord, but the tenant. Take the other case, however 
—and this is somewhat analogous to that of a company who are owners as well 
as occupants of their premises—of the landlord conducting the business him- 
self. Would the assessor, in order to reach the value of the stone and lime 
in which the business is conducted, dare to scrutinize the books of the 
trader in order to discover the amount of profits realized in a year, and so 
arrive at a valuation of the structure? The idea is preposterous; and yet 
this is what is being done every year in Scotland—and, I suppose, in 
England also—by assessors with respect to gas-works. By adopting the 
method suggested by the Falkirk Company—say of 84 per cent. upon the 
cost of the structure—a fair valuation of the works might be arrived at; and 
although the revenue of the country might suffer to a certain extent, there 
would be this satisfaction, that the principle of valuation would be one of 
universal application, and would effectually eliminate many existing 
anomalies. The result of the Judges’ decision in this case will be 
anxiously awaited by nearly all the gas managers in Scotland. 
Some time ago I mentioned that in Dunfermline the increase in the 
consumption of gas had been so marked that it would be found necessary 
to increase the holder accommodation so as to relieve the strain in the 
retort-house. The experience of the winter months has confirmed the 
Directors in the opinion that the sooner the necessary accommodation is 
rovided the better. They have accordingly opened negotiations with the 
Jirectors of the North British Railway Company, with the ultimate view 
of securing a site for a new gasholder contiguous to the Queensferry line, 
which it is thought will possess many advantages, principally in the way 
of railway facilities. The holder which it is proposed to erect will be 
about 25 feet in diameter. So far as I can learn, Mr. Mackenzie 
has not been troubled with the electric light in his district. This is 
all the more extraordinary, seeing that the electricians claim special 
advantages for mills, many of which are to be found in the neighbourhood 
of Dunfermline. The continued and steady increase in the consumption 
of gas is a sufficient comment upon the success which has attended the 
London-Scottish and the Dundee companies in a country so peculiarly 
adapted to them. 
The Works Committee of the Dundee Water Commissioners have had 
a personal interview with Dr. Stevenson Macadam, who made such 
explanations with respect to the condition of the Monikie water as were 
regarded as satisfactory. What could be more conclusive of the purity of 
the supply than the statement that Dr. Macadam would not hesitate to 
drink the water himself? The idea of spending £15,000 in erecting addi- 
tional filters has consequently been practically abandoned. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 


Guascow, Saturday. 

So far as gas affairs are concerned, the leading, if not even the all- 
abscrbing event of the past week has been the explosion at the large 
gasholder connected with the Tradeston station of the Glasgow Corporation 
Gas-Works late at night on Saturday, the 20th inst. I sent a short and 
hurriedly-written notice of the disaster, and indicated that there were sus- 
picions of “ mpd me ” having been designed and carried out in the affair; 
and I further indicated that dynamite or some other powerfully explosive 
agent had been employed to blow up the gasholder. That was my deliberate 
conviction on Sunday; and from other inspections which I was subse- 
quently permitted to make of the holder and its belongings, I was more 
and more convinced of the correctness of my first surmises in reference to 
the matter—such surmises and conviction being based upon a somewhat 
extensive experience with dynamite in blasting operations. In the course of 
Monday it was agreed by the authorities to ask Mr. Hawksley to inspect the 
holder. Mr. Hawksley, aftera minute examination, expressed himself as fully 
satisfied that there had been no explosion within the holder, and that the 
destruction which bad been brought about was due to the application of 
some external agency—in other words, that some person or persons had 
maliciously attempted to bring about the destruction of the holder by an 
explosion of dynamite or other similar agent. Both the legal and the 
municipal authorities took action with the view of getting the Home 
Secretary to move in the matter, by having an inspection and inquiry 
instituted, on the part of the Crown, regarding the explosion, and the right 
honourable gentleman at once authorized Colonel Majendie, the Inspector 
under the Explosives Act, to visit Glasgow, and carry out such an investi- 
gation as he might consider advisable under the circumstances. Colonel 
Majendie has made a detailed examination of all the circumstances likely 
to help him in arriving ata satisfactory conclusion regarding the explosion. 
Mr. G. M‘Roberts, Manager of the dynamite works of Nobel’s Explosives 
Company, has also made an inspection of the holder, and of the spot where 
the explosion took place; and his deliberate conviction is that dynamite 
was the agent employed. Yesterday afternoon the Magistrates’ Committee 
held a meeting for the purpose of considering the results of the investiga- 
tions, so far as they had been communicated to them, and of taking such 
action thereon as might be considered advisable with a view to the 
discovery of the perpetrators of the foul deed, if such it should prove to 
have been. Keeping in view what had transpired, the Magistrates had no 
hesitation in coming to the conclusion that it was their duty to the 
citizens to offer a reward for such information as might lead to the appre- 
hension of the person or persons who may have been guilty of applying an 
explosive of some kind to the holder; and it was agreed to offer a reward 
of £100. Some of the Magistrates were in favour of making the amount 
£200; but the preponderance of votes was in favour of the lesser sum, 
which was considered to be adequate in the circumstances, the belief 
boing Gat the Government would also see it to be their duty to offera 
reward, 

The amount of alarm excited in the official mind by the Lilybank Road 
explosion has been such as to justify the police authorities in placing a 
large body of constables around all the three gas-works belonging to the 
Glasgow Corporation Gas Commissioners; and a somewhat similar feeling 
took possession of the Paisley authorities during the weck, with the result 
that steps have been taken to guard against the possibility of any outrage 
being committed at the gas-works of that town. As there is now no necessity 
for further investigation being made at the scene of the outrage, it is under- 
stood that immediate steps will be taken to have the damage repaired, the 
cost of which has been estimated by Mr. Hawksley at something like £700 or 

-800. Of course, one of the first things to be done wili be the raising of both 


to any repairing operations being commenced. But before much progress 

is made in this direction it would be well if gas managers in other towns 

Were to secure permission to take some cognizance of the condition of 

things now existing, and to act upon it, so that they may learn some im- 

portent practical facts connected with explosions immediately outside a 

ae Zertially filled with gas. The facts are eminently instructive and 
sestive, 


The paper on “Electric Lighting of Large Spaces and Workshops,” 
to which I referred in my “Notes” last week, was read at the ordinary 
meeting of the Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland held in 
this city last Tuesday evening, the author being Mr. A. Jamieson, F.R.S.E., 
Principal of the College of Science and Arts, Glasgow. The paper was so 
long that no time was left for discussion, and it was agreed to offer facilities 
for statements to be made at the next meeting from persons supplying the 
electric light and practical users of the same, and from others interested in 
or using the improved modes of gas lighting, so that as far as possible the 
actual facts connected with the comparative cost of the two systems of 
lighting may be obtained and put on record. 

A decidedly dull state of affairs has existed during most of this week in 
the Glasgow pig iron market, and prices have steadily and slowly receded, 
closing yesterday at the lowest—47s, 10d. cash, and 48s. 04d. one month. 
Only a moderate amount of business has been done, most of it being due to 
holders realizing. There is a good home trade; but reports from the Con- 
tinent and America are dull. 

Great efforts are being put forth by the Caledonian Railway Company 
to have the orders for coal forwarded that were delayed by the recent 
strike amongst their employés; but it will take some time before the traffic 
reaches its ordinary easy flow. Prices remain very firm. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


Liverroo., Jan. 27. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The market has palpably gone to pieces. 
Prompt sulphate has become unsaleable, and for February down to £18 
has been accepted. This means a drop of £1 10s. per ton since the 
beginning of the year. The worst feature is that these extremely low 
figures do not cause any further demand, and that consequently a still 
lower range of values seems imminent. Forward business has become 
impracticable ; but there are sellers at £18 10s. 


Mancueeten, Jan. 27 

Tar, 50s. per ton and upwards. 
Ammoniacal liquor (sp. gr. 1°03), 28s. 6d. per ton. 

” sulphate (white), £19 10s. per ton f.o.b, Hull. 

- = (grey), £18 10s. te £18 15s. per ton f.o.b. Hull. 
a chloride (white), £37 5s. per ton here. 

ue 99 (brown), £25 per ton here. 
Muriatic acid, £1 8s, to £1 10s. per ton, plenty offering. 
Sulphuric acid (brown vitriol), £2 18s. per ton here. 
Sulphate of ammonia, tar, and ammoniacal liquor, very unscttled. 





THe Qvaity oF THE SouTHAMpToN Gas.—At the meeting of the 
Southampton Town Council last Wednesday, the Borough Analyst re- 
ported upon the gas supply of the town for the past year. He stated that 
upon no occasion had he found the gas below the appointed standard, either 
as regards its illuminating power or purity. The average illuminating 
power had been equal to 14°92 standard sperm candles, before correction ; 
after making these corrections the average was 14°96 candles. In concluding 
his report, he added that on all occasions he was permitted to make the 
examination without having given the prescribed notice, so that nothing 
could have been done to prepare the gas ; his intention to make the visits 
being unknown to the Company or their officials. 

Sates or SHares.—Yesterday week, Mr. Leete sold by auction, at the 
Law Rooms, Liverpool, £75,000 new (7 per cent.) stock of the Liverpool 
United Gas Company ; being the first issue of stock under the Act obtained 
by the Company last session. The stock was put up in £100 lots, and the 
first lot was knocked down for £126, and the second for £127; the next 30 
or 40 realizing £129 and £128 each respectively. The majority of the re- 
maining shares were sold for £25 and £26 each ; the average price realized 
being £25 10s.——On Thursday, the 18th inst., Messrs. Hayhurst and 
Taylor sold by auction, at the Public Sale Rooms, Bolton, 24 perpetual gas 
annuities of £1 13s. each of the Bolton Corporation at £42 10s. each; 
producing within a trifle of 4 per cent. 


ExPLosion AT THE KerguitEy Gas-Works.—The gale of last Thursday 
night and Friday morning did a considerable amount of damage to pro- 
perty in Keighley, and the Corporation gas-works, situate at Thwaites, 
had a narrow escape from destruction. About seven o'clock on Friday 
morning a large volume of flame was seen to shoot into the air near the 
gasholder. It was said that the effect of the wind on the large gasholder 
was such as to cause a great deal of friction on the guide carriages of the 
lower lift. When the gas was being drawn off to supply the mills, the top 
lift of the holder suddenly came down, which caused a large escape of gas. 
The foreman noticed that something was wrong; but before he could 
ascertain what it was, an explosion took place, caused by the office boy 
lighting the gas in the offices. The offices being filled with gas, the 
flames spread rapidly, and ran along the corridor to the gasholder, leaping 
up into the air. It is estimated that more than 150,000 cubic feet of gas 
were burnt. 

ProposeD COMPLETION OF THE BrIRKsHALL Gas-Works OF THE Brap- 
FORD CoRPORATION.—It is stated that the Gas Committee of the Bradford 
Corporation have determined on completing the gas-works at Birkshall, 
which, although their construction was begun some time ago, were left 
incomplete in consequence of the decline in the staple trade of the borough. 
The step has been rendered necessary by the increase that has taken 
place in the consumption of gas, which has grown to such an extent that 

it is now difficult to produce a sufficient supply during the darkest month 

of the year. The new works will serve for the lighting of a large portion 

of the higher districts supplied, and will thus enable the Committee to 

improve their service in the centre of the town. The works shortly to be 

commenced will include the paving of the whole yard, the laying down of 

extensive sidings, and some other works which it will be economical to 

carry out at once, although they are not confined to the section of the gas 

undertaking that is now being proceeded with. 


Newport (Mon.) Gas-Works Benerir Socrety.—The eighth annual 
dinner of this Society took place on Thursday, the 18th inst.—Mr. T, 
Canning, the Engineer of the Company, in the chair. In proposing 
“* Success to the Newport (Mon.) Gas-Works Benefit Society,” the Chair- 
man remarked that since 1875, when it was established, there had been 
collected from all sources £495 5s.; paid for illness, interments, and other 
purposes, and to members leaving the works, £217 4s. 4d. ; divided amongst 
the members, £205 19s.; expended in stationery, printing, and doctor's 
fees, £23 17s. 11d. They had now a reserve fund of £20, to which they 
were continually adding; and a balance in hand of upwards of £28. In 
addition to their own contributions to the funds, they had the assistance 
of many kind donors; and also received help from the Company. The 
Secretary of the Society (Mr. Whitefield) responded to the toast. The 
proceedings were enlivened by several songs, and altogether a very 








pleasant evening was spent. 
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Gas Exurpitions AND SMokE ABATEMENT.—At the annual meeting of 
the Manchester and Salford Sanitary Association recently held in Man- 
chester, Dr. Emrys Jones gave an abstract of the report of the Committee 
of the Association, in which reference was made to the smoke nuisance, 
and to the exhibition of smoke-preventing appliances held last year in the 
city; anda hope was expressed that the te would be proportionate to 
the interest which the exhibition excited in the neighbourhood. It was 
further remarked that the series of smoke abatement and gas exhibitions 
held in yarious parts of the country during the past few years seemed to 
mark a new era in the history of the smoke question; and it was obvious 
that the prejudice and selfishness which had hitherto supported this factor 
in the unhealthiness and discomfort of town life were steadily giving way 
before enlightened public opinion. 


PiymoutH Corporation WaTeR Suppty.—The Western Morning News 
of the 23rd inst. contained the following among its “ Notes in the West”: 
—It is satisfactory to learn that the Hartley reservoir is at last, and for 
the first time in its history, thoroughly sound. The cost in money and in 
time has been greater than originally estimated ; but now that the work 
has been well done (an inner skin being built to the reservoir, and well 
puddled with good clay at the back) it may be expected to last for genera- 
tions, The reservoir can now be filled up to the brim without leaking a 
pint, except so far as the water would be blown over the edges. The fact 
that this work has cost about £2700 is a sufficient answer to those who 
urged that the whole of the Hartley grounds should be turned into one 
great storeage reservoir. If the whole of the land were made into a reser- 
voir of the depth of the present one, it would not even then hold one-third 
as much as the proposed reservoir at Harter, and the cost would be at least 
five times as great as the outlay there contemplated. When Nature does 
not help the construction of a reservoir, the artificial work necessary can 
only be done ata prodigious outlay.” 


Tue Sewace Dirricutty at West Maturnc.—At the meeting of the 
West Malling Sanitary Authority on Monday last week, a letter was read 
from Mr. H. Law, C.E., who, as stated in the Journat last week, has been 
consulted in reference to the West Malling drainage works. The writer 
stated that owing to the length of time the sewage was detained in the 
filtering-tanks, putrefaction set in; and this state of things having been 
in operation for a long period, the tanks themselves, and the ground sur- 
rounding the drain for carrying away the effluent, had become thoroughly 
saturated with fermenting sewage matter, so that at present the sewage 
from the town entered the tanks in a purer state than it left them, the 
effluent being of a more obnoxious character than the sewage. Mr. Law 
suggested that the Authority should purchase a piece of land, having an 
area of about 84 acres, adjacent to the land already belonging to them, and at 
such a level that sewage could be filtered upon it by gravitation. As Mr. 
Law proposes to explain in detail the works which would be required in 
order to put the drainage system in a satisfactory state, the Authority 
refrained from entering into any discussion of the subject. 


Tue Exectric Licut Farture at Hutit.—*A Townsman” writes as 
follows to one of the Hull newspapers :—“ The history of electric lighting in 
Hull affords room for reflection. In the first place, a highly liberal contract 
was entered into, to enable the experiment to be performed (and with, as 
was understood, one of the most eminent firms jn the world), to illustrate 
to the town the vast advantage of the new system of lighting. The experi- 
ment was commenced amid no little hurrahing; and from time to time 
praises were showered upon the late Chairman of the Electric Lighting 
Committee (Mr. Elam) and his colleagues. Since then the electric lights 
have sometimes been in and often out; and at present they appear to be 
entirely extinguished. May I ask who is responsible for all this, and what 
the Chairman and members of the Electric Light Committee have to say 
upon the subject? I notice that at their last meeting something was said 
with regard to an instalment being due under the contract ; but it seems to 
me that, before anything is paid, the town should be satisfied that it has 
had the benefit of the contract. So far we seem to have had very little 
light for our money, and at present we are having darkness so far as the 
electric light is concerned.” 


MancHEsTER Corporation Gas Suppry.—In reference to the extract 
from the Manchester Guardian published in our columns last week, 
Ajderman King, the Chairman of the Rochdale Road Sub-Committee of 
the Corporation Gas Department, writes as follows:—‘‘The paragraph is 
very misleading; the information is not correct; and the omissions are 
most important. The entire statement is an ex parte statement referring 





to certain figures which form a small portion only of a very large question 
—a question which is at present under investigation by a Special Sub- 
Committee of the Gas Committee—viz., the question of the general admi- 
nistration of the gas-works for the past few years; embracing, amongst 
other points, the quantity, quality, and purity of the gas produced, and the 
economy of manufacture, and also embodying the resolution of the Council 
of the 25th of October last, on my motion—viz.—‘ Resolved,—That the 
Gas Committee be instructed to report specially to the Council as to the 
arrangements for the manufacture of gas now existing and as to the 
efficiency thereof.’ Pending the discussion of these questions by the Com- 
mittee, I venture to deprecate partial information being conveyed to the 
Press, especially where personal allusions are made to our officials, whether 
in their favour or otherwise.” 

Tue Gas Suppty or West Bromwicu.—On Thursday, the 18th inst., 
Mr. J. T. Harrison, C.E., one of the Local Government Board Inspectors, 
held an inquiry at West Bromwich, relative to an application made by the 
Gas Committee of the Corporation for power to raise an additional loan 
of £5000 under the provisions of their Gas Act. The Mayor (Alderman 
Farley), Mr. A. Caddick (Town Clerk), and several of the officials repre- 
sented the Corporation. Mr. Caddick explained that under their Act the 
Corporation were empowered to borrow a sum not exceeding £154,000, and 
they had already borrowed £148,550. They now required a further sum 
of £8288 16s. to cover the cost of providing a washer, the alteration and 
enlargement of mains, laying down new mains, the repayment of the 
excess expended on the capital account, and other things necessary for 
carrying on the gas undertaking. In reply to the Inspector, Mr. Caddick 
said he thought they should be compelled before long to ask the Local 
Government Board to extend their borrowing powers. ‘To show the 
successful working of the gas business, he mentioned that, when the 
arbitration took place between Birmingham and West Bromwich in 
reference to the severance of the undertaking, the annual consumption 
was stated at 119 million feet, whilst the estimated consumption for the 
past year was 158 million cubic feet. The past year’s statement showed a 
profit balance of £3000, which had been transferred to the improvement 
rate account. The Inspector said the gas undertaking seemed to be very 
satisfactory, and he thought the application should be granted. He 
intimated that he would report favourably of the proposal to the Local 
Government Board. 

Wuitwoop Sewace Worxs.—On Tuesday last the members of the 
Whitwood Local Board and some friends, met Mr. Richardson, C.E., of 
Methley, the Engineer of the sewage scheme, for the purpose of declaring 
the works completed. The Chairman (Mr. I’. Dunnill) started the engines, 
and made some remarks, congratulating Mr. Richardson and the Board 
on the completion of the works, which must be of great benefit to the dis- 
trict of Whitwood. The following is a short description of the works :— 
The scheme of drainage just completed has been divided into ‘three sec- 
tions, one for the drainage of the old village of Whitwood, and another for 
Hightown; the sewage from both these districts being carried away by 
gravitation on to land prepared for irrigation. The portion of the district 
joining the third section of drainage, was, however, atsolowalevel as tomake 
it impossible to get rid of the sewage except by mechanical power; and 
therefore a pumping station, with all necessary receptacles and appliances 
was erected at Whitwood Mere, and the sewage lifted on to the irrigation 
grounds before referred to. The engines consist of a pair of direct-acting 
horizontal high-pressure condensing engines, so constructed that they can 
be worked either singly or coupled tcgether, with a vacuum of 26 to 28 
inches of mercury. ‘he cylinders which are 12 inches in diameter with a 
2 feet stroke, are fitted with variable expansion valves, so that the steam 
may be cut off at any point of the stroke. The pumps are double-acting, 
fitted with leather valves, and are capable of delivering on to the sewage 
farm, at an elevation of 68 feet, and through 2300 yards of 12-inch mains, 
30,000 gallons of sewage per hour. The whole of the work in the engine- 
house is fixed above floor level, so that all parts are easy of access. For 
supplying the engine power there are two cylindrical boilers. These are 
each 5 ft. 6in. diameter and 20 feet long, each having one flue 3 feet 
diameter. The boilers have been tested to 120lbs. per square inch; the 
usual working pressure being about 50lbs. The feed water is taken from 
the hot wells while the engines are working, and it is Larges ge into the 
boilers by a separate single-acting pump. The entire cost of the work is 
£15,000, and a rate of 1s. 4d. in the pound on the present rateable value of 
the district will repay principal and interest in 30 years. After the cere- 
mony Mr. Richardson entertained the members of the Board and several 
invited guests at dinner. 





GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS & ENGINES 


Can be made on their Patent principle to pass the Gas without any Oscillation or Variation in Pressure. 


GWYNNE & CO. 
Do not pretend to 
enter into a 
struggle with 
other makers in 
respect to cheap- 
ness, but to pro- 
duce machinery of 
the very highest 
quality, and most 
approved design 
and workman- 
ship. The result 
is that in every in- 
stance their work 
is giving the ful- 
lest satisfaction. 
Numerous _ testi- 
monials and refer- 
ences can be given 
to Companies 
using their Ma- 
chinery for years 
past. 

PRIZE MEDALS 
obtained wherever ,—— : 
Exhibited. —————————S = 


PLEASE ADDRESS IN FULL GWYNNE 





GWYNNE & Co. 


Have made the 
largest and most 
perfect Gas-Ex- 
HAUSTING Ma- 
CHINERY in the 
world, and have 
completed Ex- 
hausters to the ex- 
tent of 14,000,000 
cubic feet passed 
per hour, of all 
sizes from 2000 to 
210,000 cubic feet 
per hour. 


The Judges’ re- 
port on the Com- 
BINED EXHAUSTER 
and STEAM 
EnoineE exhibited 
HTT TTT at the Philadel- 
| phia Exhibition is 

I — Reliable, com- 

| pact Machine,well 

| | adapted for the 
fl i | ' 


purpose intended; 
SS SSS 





of excellent work- 
manship.” 








& CO., Hydraulic and Gas Engineers, 


ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Gwynne & Co.’s New Catalogue of Gas-Exhausting and other Machinery may be obtained on application at the above Address. 
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ENTIRELY REVISED, 1882. 
ANTED, Readers of a Pamphlet pre- 


pared for Gas Companies to distribute to Gas Con- 
umers— Cooking & Heating by Gas ;” on Burners, &c. 


Copies, by post, Threepence, direct from the Author, 








AGNUS OHREN, Assoc. M.LC.E., Gas-Works, SYDENHAM. 
















OXIDE OF IRON. 

HE Gas Purification and Chemical 
Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
pnly representatives for the Sale of Oxide are Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 








rom the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
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ies possessed by them include the sole right to raise 
aterial from the estates of the Marquis of Donegal, 
+. Harvey, Esq., the Rev. Mr. Nixon, Sir Charles Knox 
Gore, the Marquis of Sligo, Mrs. Niddri, W. M. Kirk, 
Esq., and Captain Beamish. These properties extend over 
an area of more than 850,000 acres, the royalties being 
eld for along term of years. They employ their own 
overseers and labourers, and there are no intermediate 
profits between them and the consumer. 

Address 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C, 

Joun Wm. O’Ner1t, 
Managing Director. 


NDREW STEPHENSON begs to call 

attention tothe above announcement, and requests 

that all communications intended for him be addressed 
to the Head Office. 





WANTED, an experienced Man, to take 
CHARGE of the Llanelly Gas-Works. He must 
possess an intimate knowledge, practically and theoreti- 
cally, of the Manufacture and Distribution of Gas on the 
most modern principles. He would also be required to 
act as SECRETARY. The works at present carbonize 
4500 tons per annum. ? ? ’ 
Applications, with testimonials, stating salary required, 
to be sent to the Chairman of the Company on or before 
Thursday, the lst of February next. 
Henry R. Martin, Secretary. 
Llanelly Gas-Works, Jan. 20, 1883. 
w4 NTED, by a respectable total 
abstainer, a Situation as FITTER in Gas-Works. 
Well up in Main and Service Laying. Good reference. 
Apply to E. Hamiiton, Gas- Works, CHERTSEY. 





GAS Engineer, of 25 years’ experience 

in the Erection and Management of Gas-Works 

in England, France, Italy, and Spain, is desirous of 

obtaining a position in a similar capacity. He speaks 

and writes French and Spanish perfectly; Italian toler- 
aly well. 

Agdress No. 906, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 

Fv.eet Street, E.C. 


WAnten, a Capitalist (Engineer pre- 





ferred) to join Patentee in bringing out a New | - 


Process for Purifying Gas from Su)phur. 
Address No. 908, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
F.Leet Srreet, E.C. 


(545 Engineering Traveller Wanted for 
an extensive Gas Engineering Firm. He must 
understand Gas- Works well. 

Address (with full particulars, and stating salary ex- 
pected) No. 907, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLerr 
STREET, E.C. 

MIDDLESEX COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUM, | 

COLNEY HATCH. 
GAS-WORKS FOREMAN. 


ANTED immediately, fer the Gas- 
Works at Colney Hatch Lunatic Asylum, a com- 

petent man to take charge of the Wcrss under the 
Engineer. He will be required to devote the whole of | 





}and a half years, ending July 1, 1885, 


IRON 
Heating with Exhaust Steam. 


TUBES, Screwed and Socketed for 
Delivery to Godalming. 


17, Greek Street, Sono, W. 


ANTED, to Purchase Gas Carbon, 

delivered at nearest station to Gas-Works, in 
quantities not less than 4 tons. State price per ton. 

Address StupLEy Nokes, Thurlstone, near SHEFFIELD. 


OR SALE, Journal of Gas Lighting 
from 1853 to 1882 inclusive; first 15 years bound 
in Cloth Covers. A low price will be taken. 
Address No. 995, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLeet StTrezt, E.C. 


Fok SALE, a Telescopic Gasholder, 35 ft 








suspended and in good condition. Only worked sev 
or eight years; and moved to make room for extensions 
Can be moved and re-erected. Also Six 8 in. Gas 
Valves. 

For prices and full particulars apply to Ast™orE AND 
Waite, Hope Iron Works, Srockron-on-TEEs, 


| 
| GOR SALE, Cast-Iron Gasho!lder Tank, 
| 61 ft. by 18ft., in good condition, suitable for a 
Tar or Liquor Tank. 

For further particulars, apply to 5S. W. Durkin, 
Manager, Gas-Works, SourHAMPTON. 


FoR SALE, a Single-Lift Gasholder, 


16 ft. diameter, 10 ft. 6 in. deep, Counter-balance, 
Weights, and Columns, all in good condition, to be sold 
| a bargain. 

Apply to J. R. WELLINGTON, Norwicu. 

















| Fok SALE, Journal of Gas Lighting 
from 1863 to 1882—29 vols. (10 bound, 19 unbound) ; 

also 14 vols. (unbound) “ American Gas Journal,” 1875 to 
; a Set of Reports of The Gas Institute from 18%4 to 


1881 
1881 
offer. 

Apply to Messrs. Deacon anv Co., 154, LEADENHALL 
Street, E.C. 








GAS PLANT FOR SALE. 


10,000 feet per hour, Two of Braddock’s 8-in. COMPEN- 
SATING GOVERNORS, and a 


and Connections, and in good condition. 
For price and particulars apply to Mr. G. Smep.ey, 

Gas Oftice, Bridge Street, Buxton. 
Buxton, Jan. 22, 1883. 





TAR FOR SALE, 
HE Directors cf the Newmarket 


Gaslight and Coke Company, Limited, are pre- 
pared to receive TENDERS for the purchase of the 
surplus TAR made at their Works for the next Two 
The quantity is 
estimated at 25,000 Gallons per annum. 

Tenders, stating price per Gallon delivered on rails at 
Newmarket Station, to be sent on or before Saturday, 
Feb. 10, 1883, to the undersigned, from whom any 
further information may be obtained. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

Tuomas WILKINSON, Manager. 


THE Gas Committee of the Wigan Cor- 


WANTED, 12,700 feet run of 1}-in. Bore | 


< ; *| MEETING of the 
by 20 ft., and a Single DITTO, 35 ft. by 20 ft., both |held at the Bridge 


; and several works on Gas. Price 16 guineas, or | 


HE Buxton Local Board have for Sale| 


a Whimster’s EXHAUST WASHER to pass| 


600 feet per hour capacity, all with Bye-Pass Valves | 


THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 
| NOTICE is hereby given that a Half. 
} 


YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 


Estimates, endorsed “Tender for Tubes,” to be ad- | of the Proprietors in this Company will be held at this 
dressed Engineer's Department, R. and J. PuLiman, | Office on Friday, the 9th day of February next, at 


Twelve o’clock (noon) precisely, to transact the usual 


~ | business, including the declaration of a Dividend for 


| the Half Year ending the 81st day Of December last ; and 
to elect Directors and Auditors in the place of those 
| who will at such Meeting go out of office, in compliance 
| with the Company’s Acts or Schomes of Amalga- 
| mation. 


By order, 
JoHN ORWELL Pururps, Secretary. 
Chief Office, Horseferry Road, Westminster, 
Jan, 23, 1883. 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 
OTICE is hereby given that the 


ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY GENERAL 
Proprietors of the Company will be 
ouse Hotel, London Bridge, 





en | in the borough of Southwark, on Wednesday, the 2ist 
-| day of February next, at Two o'clock in the afternoon 


| precisely, to receive the Directors’ Report and the 
| Accounts of the Company for the Half Year ended the 
31st of December last, and to declare a Dividend, to elect 
two Directors and one Auditor in place of those retiring 
by rotation, to increase the remuneration of the 
Secretary, and for other purposes. 
The Transfer Books will be Closed from the 7th day 
of February next until after the Meeting. 
3y order of the Board, 
Frank Busu, Secretary. 
Offices, 7094, Old Kent Road, 8.E., 
| Jan. 27, 1883. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING, GAS LIGHTING, AND 
GENERAL ENGINEERING EXHIBITION. 


Gas Lighting Apparatus, and General Engineering 
| Appliances, will be OPEN in the ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
| MANCHESTER, early in February. The hall is 

admirably adapted for the purpose, and is within a 
short distance of the Royal Exchange and the principal 
railway stations. 

Intending exhibitors should make immediate appli- 
cation for plans and particulars to Mr. E. J. Cow1nine 
WE cH, C.E., Palace Chambers, St. Stephen's, West- 
minster, Lonpon; or to Mr. W. Oapen, Secretary, St. 
| James’s Hall, MANCHESTER. 


| AN Exhibition of Electric Lighting and 


THE Gas Company of Oporto (Portugal) 

is prepared to receive TENDERS for 12,000 tons 
of GAS COALS. The following are the names to be 
| quoted—viz., New Pelton, Pelaw, Deans’ Primrose, 





STATION METER Holmside, North Pelton, Hebburn Main. 


The tenders are to be sent to the Gas Office, addressed 
| to the Director at Oporto, not later than the end of 
| this present month. 

The tenders are to state price f.o.b. 

The Gas Company shall determine in what quantities 
| the Coals shall be shipped, commencing from next 
March to the end of December next. 

The Gas Company do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 
Francisco Pinto pE Miranpa, the Director. 
Porto, Jan. 5, 1883. 


BORIUGH OF BURY. 
STATION METER. 


THE Gas Committee of the Corporation 
of Bury are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the making and erecting of anew STATION METER 
capable of passing 50,000 cubic feet per hour, at their 
Gas-Works, Elton, Bury. The Meter to be of modern 
construction, and of the most approved materials and 
workmanship. 

Conditions of tendering, together with form of tender, 
may be obtained from J. Cartwright, Esq., C.E., the 


poration sre prepared to receive TENDERS for | Borough Engineer, or Mr. 8. Parsons, the Gas Manager. 


the supply of FIRE-CLAY GOODS required by them 


Tenders, which are to be on the forms provided, and 


his time to the work, keep the Machinery in good Repair, | during the ensuing year, particulars of which can be | endorsed “Tender for Station Meter,” to be forwarded 


and assist generally in the Gas Manufacture. He must 
have held a similar appointment, and produce testi- 
monials from two last situations as to ability and con- 
duct. Age about 35 years and married. | 

Apply by letter in own handwriting, giving full par- | 
ticulars as to family, &c., to Mr. J. 8. Skarre, Clerk to | 
the Committee, 21, Milner Square, IsLINGToN. | 


had on application to the Manager. 

Tenders to be sent in not later than Feb. 17, 1883, 
addressed to the Town Clerk, and endorsed “ Tender for 
Fire-Clay Goods for the Gas- Works.” 

By order, | 
M. W. Peace, Town Clerk, | 
Wigan, Jan. 21, 1883. | 


to me, the undersigned, on or before Tuesday, the 6th of 
February next. 
The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 


| lowest or any tender. 


' FREDERICK Bux, Town Clerk. 
Corporation Offices, Bury, 
Jan. 19, 1883. 





G. WALLER & CO.”S NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER, 


OUTLET. 


opm em 


o 











he 





INVENTED SPECIALLY TO REDUCE OSCILLATION, FRICTION, 
AND POWER. 
TO WORK BY BELT OR WITH 


ENGINE COMBINED. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 
. It will deliver one-third more per revolution than the Beale Exhauster. 
. It has not any Segments or Rings to cause friction. 
. The Cylinder being a circle, and the blades radial from the centre, it can 
be driven safely at a higher speed. 
. No heavy Fly-wheel needed, and one-third less power required. 


. Existing Exhausters altered to pass from 80 to 50 per cent. more with- 
out disturbing driving-gear, connections, &c. 


Makers of BEALE'S and other EXHAUSTERS, and all Gas Machinery, 


Descriptive Circular of New Patent Gas Exhauster can be hed on application. 


PHCENIX ENGINEERING WORKS: 
HOLDTAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 
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XIDE of IRON for Gas Purification of 


a thoroughly approved and proved quality: 
delivered in first-class condition and ready for imme- 
diate use to any Gas-Works in the United Kingdom and 
Continent. 

New and second-hand Gas Plant, Bars, Plates, Angles, 
Sheets, and every description of Manufactured Iron and 
general Gas- Works requisites. 

Purchaser of Spent Oxide. 

Address SamveL Haywarp, 794, Gracechurch Street, 
Lonpon, E.C. 


ATHLONE TOWN COMMISSIONERS. 


TO GAS ENGINEERS. ae 
HE Athlone Town Commissioners 
invite TENDERS for the Construction and Erec- 
tion of a SINGLE-LIFT GASHOLDER ,35ft. diameter, 
and 14 ft. 8 in. deep, at their Gas-Works, Athlone. 

Plan, specification, and full particulars can be obtained 
on a payment of 10s. 6d. at the Manager’s Office, Gas- 
Works, Athlone. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman, Town 
Commissioners, Town Hall, Athlone, and endorsed 
“ Tender for Gasholder,” must be delivered here before 
Twelve o’clock noon, on Monday, the 5th of March next. 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
Wo. Ketty, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Athlone, Jan. 12, 1883. 


SPENT OXIDE. 


TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
[HE Gas Management Committee of the 
Hereford Corporation hereby invite TENDERS 
for the purchase of about 100 tons of SPENT OXIDE. 

Samples and particulars may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the undersigned. 

Tenders, endorsed on the outside, and addressed to 
the Gas Management Committee, Gas- Works, Hereford, 
are to be sent in on or before Monday, the 5th day of 
March next. 

The said Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
the highest or any tender. 

By order, 
Wim Davis, Secretary and Manager. 

Gas Office, Hereford, Jan. 23, 1883. 


GLASGOW CORPORATION GAS, ; 
HE Committee of the Town Council on 
Gas Supply are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, and 
FIRE-CLAY that may be required in their Works for 
T’'welve months from the 1st of May, 1£83. 

Specifications may be seen, and forms of tender ob- 
tained, on application to the Manager, at 42, Virginia 
Street, Glasgow. 

Sealed offers, marked “ Tender for Retorts,” or “ Fire- 
Brick,” &c., to be addressed to the Committee of the 
Town Council on Gas Supply, and lodged at Gas Office, 
42, Virginia Street, on or before Tuesday, the 6th of 
February. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

J. D. Marwick, Town Clerk, 
Clerk to the Committee. 

City Chambers, Glasgow, Jan. 22, 1882. 














MPROVED “Evans's” Photometer and 
BENCH FOR SALE, cheap. It was made for the 
late T. W. Keates, Esq.; and is fitted with a Sliding 
Disc Box. This arrangement obviates the necessity of 
moving the candles during the e xperiment. 
It is quite new, and may be seen at WitLiam SvacG 
anv Co.’s, LrmiTED, Show Rooms, 1 and 2, Grand Hotel 
Buidings, CHARING Cross, W.C,. 


GUILDFORD GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


. Directors of this Company are pre- 

ared to receive TENDERS for the Supply and 
sieoction of a Set of Four PURIFIERS, each 20 ft. 
square, complete, with Centre-Valve, 
Grids, and Connections. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Purifiers,” and accompanied by 
tracing and specification, to be delivered on or before 
| Wednesday, Feb. 7, 1883, to Mr. LoncwortH, Gas Offices, 
Guildford; and from whom further required particulars 
may be obtained. 

Gas Offices, Guildford, Jan. 27, 1883. 


BELGIAN CLAY RETORTS. 
SUGG and CO., late ALBERT 
s KELLER, Guent.—The removal of the import 
uties on Earthenware permitting the entry of Clay 
Retorts into England, Messrs. Sugg, of Ghent, beg to 
draw the attention of the Gas Companies of London 
and other cities to the very superior quality of the 
RETORTS manufactured by them. They can be made 
of any size, in one piece, and of any form. The price 
will be in proportion to the weight, and very moderate 
in comparison to their value. 
Communications addressed to J. Suae & Co., GHENT, 
will receive immediate attention 


RUSSELL BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TUBES AND FITTINGS, 


BRADFORD WORKS, WALSALL. 


Agents: THORNELOE & CoO., 
57, BARBICAN, LONDON, E.C. 











Lifting Gear, | 





THE 


A.C. ILLUMINATOR. 





The illuminating power obtained from the above 
Burner was 15°3-candle, consuming gas at the rate of 
5 feet per hour. 


A. CLARKE, 
8, NORTH BUILDINGS, ELDON ST., LONDON. 





TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 
ME: W. H. BENNETT having had 


considerable experience in matters connected with 
Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to say that 
he continues to assist Inventors in the perfection of their 
designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL PRO- 
TECTION, whereby their Invention may be secured tor 
Six Months ; or LETTERS PATENT, which are granted 
for Fourteen Years. 

Patents completed, or proceeded with at any stage, 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit London, 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries. 

Information as to cost, &c., supplied gratuitously upon 
application to; the Advertiser, 22 22, Great George Street, 
WESTMINSTER. 











WILLIAM INGHAM & SONS, 


WORTLEY FIRE-CLAY WORKS, near LEEDS. 
PATENT 


Mf WACHINE-MADE GAS-RBTORTS 


We have every confidence in drawing the special attention of 
GAS ENGINEERS to the following advantages :— 

1. Smooth interior, preventing Adhesion of Carbon. 

2. They can be made in one piece up to 10 feet long. 

8. Uniformity in thickness, ensuring equal Supencion and Contraction. 
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IMPROVED HYDRAULIC MAIN VALVE 





DON BIN BQ 


OUTLET. 
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IMPROVED BYE- PASS VALVE, 





: 


— 


et eee 








IMPROVED HYDRAULIC REGULATOR. 
“SOLVINIA OITNVACAH CHAOCUdMNI 


Fitted with Knocker, so that the Valve can be 


For Regulating the Seal; so arranged that when 
easily opened by a handle should it stick. 


once adjusted for the proper overflow, the Valve 
cun be closed entirely, and opened again without 
altering the adjustment. 


SOUTHWARK PARK ROAD, BERMONDSEY, LONDON. 


In the Press, and shortly will be Published, Third Edition, feap. 8vo, bound in Morocco, limp, gilt edges, 
THE 


GAS MANAGER’S HANDBOOE: 
TABLES, RULES, AND USEFUL INFORMATION 


For Gas Engineers, Managers, and Others engaged in the Manufacture and Distribution of Coal Gas. 
By THOMAS NEWBIGGING, M. Inst. C.E. 


The Third Edition of this Work, which is now passing through the Press, is much improved and extended, and is ILLUSTRATED tnnovanovr. 
To ADVERTISERS, — Space has been reserved for the insertion of a few Advertisements of Manufacturers, &c. Terms on application to the Publisher, 


WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1883, 


THE DIRECTORS’ REPORT AND STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 
OF THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


Tux Directors’ report and the statement of accounts of The 
Gaslight and Coke Company for the past half year have been 
issued, and the ordinary general meeting of the proprietors 
will be held on Friday next. This is a week earlier than the 
last winter meeting—a fact which testifies to the admirable 
organization and capacity for work of the Company’s highly- 





trained staff. It is no mean task to get these voluminous 





accounts ready in so short a time after the expiration of the 
period to which they relate, especially when it is remembered 
that, owing to the delays incidental to audit and publication, 
they are really in order some time before the proprietors 
receive them. It could not have taken long to prepare the 
Directors’ report, consisting as it does of four short and very 
general paragraphs. The first states that a dividend on the 
ordinary stock of the Company, after the rate of 11 per cent. 
per annum, will be recommended, together with the addition 
of £40,899 to the reserve fund. The second paragraph con- 
tains the comforting statement that improved public gas 
lighting is making good progress in the streets of London, 
and that the growth of the private consumption is “not less 
*‘ than its average rate.” We are told also that “‘ the manu- 
‘* facture ’’—presumably of gas—at all the Company’s stations 
is being carried on with increasing economy and efficiency. 
And, further, that in consequence of the steady growth of 
London, and the increased use of gas for new purposes, a 
continuous enlargement of the Company's plant is necessary. 
After this it is said that the Directors intend to oppose in 
Parliament numerous Private Bills that prejudicially affect 
the property or rights of the Company, in which duty they 
hope they ‘‘may be no less successful than in the last session.” 
Finally, the negotiations for amalgamation with the London 
Gaslight Company are lightly touched upon in a paragraph 
couched in the same style of English as that to which the 
British public are treated in an average Queen’s Speech—that 
is to say, in language involved, obscure, and not particularly 
grammatical. It is remarked that ‘‘ the Directors and share- 
‘‘ holders in each Company have long been in accord,” but that 
there is a “parliamentary disability on the part of the Board 
‘‘of Trade to the carrying out of the arrangement which all 
** parties have desired to consummate.’ Still, the Directors 
have not lost all hope that a “satisfactory conclusion” will 
be brought about somehow. This is the whole substance of 
the report. 

Let us now turn to the accounts. In the first place the 
balance of the revenue account is £467,674, which may well 
afford satisfaction, since it exceeds the profit for the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year by £77,566, and that 
for the preceding six months by £64,838. The gas-rental 
shows an increase of £72,186 over the corresponding figure for 
the last half of 1881; but the return from residuals, although 
nearly £42,000 better than the last account, is only £303,912, 
as against £304,418 twelve months ago. For a further 
explanation of the increased profit we must therefore look 
among the items of expenditure. Here manufacturing 
charges amount to £781,731, as against £727,185, or an 
increase of £4546; but distribution charges have fallen 
from £78,111 to £66,084, or a drop of £12,027, which is 
curious. Rent, rates, and taxes stand for £8071 more; 
but there is a small diminution in the cost of manage- 
ment. There is little difference in the smaller items; but 
it is satisfactory to observe a decrease of £1480 in bad 
debts, which brings this charge down from £6767 to £5287. 
There has-not been any fresh share capital called up 
during the past half year, but £50,000 of debenture stock 
and £1012 of premium capital have been received ; and the 
capital expenditure has been £65,917, less credits amounting 
to £7462, or a net increase of £58,454. The amount re- 
quired for the last ordinary dividend was £296,016; in addition 
to which there is, according to the net revenue account, about 
£85,940 due as interest on debenturesand loans. These two 
obligations, together with the sum to be added to the reserve, 
amount to about £422,356, which leaves a good margin out 
of the earnings for the half year. 

The common gas consumption has risen from 5,761,858,000 
to 6,195,080,000 cubic feet, or an increase of 7°5 per cent. 
The weight of coal carbonized has risen from 582,118 tons 
to 640,575 tons. It is difficult to institute any reliable com- 
parisons respecting the utilization and disposal of tar and 
ammoniacal liquor ; for whereas twelve months ago both were 
entered as sold, in these accounts the greater part of the 
production is stated to have been worked up. This con- 
sideration points to the weak place in the Company’s system 
of working, or management, or account-keeping, or all 
together. Not a word about the trade in residuals is con- 
tained in the Directors’ report; but a good deal might be 
said on the subject, as a glance at these figures will indicate. 
In the general balance-sheet the stock of tar, liquor, and 
products is valued at £194,973—that is to say, the Directors 
admit that this serious amount of money is lying unrealized ; 
but it is not known how the stock has been appraised, what 
quantities are represented, or how apportioned among various 
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kinds. This entry has not varied to any noticeable extent 
for some considerable time, notwithstanding natural vari- 
ations of production, sale, and market price. It is not right 
that such a matter should be covered up and hidden from 
sight, for the natural result has been to give colour to the 
supposition that either the Beckton products factory or the 
Directors’ management of it is a gigantic failure. If the 
facts do not warrant this opinion, the Directors owe it to 
themselves, not less than to their constituents and the con- 
sumers, to explain the true state of affairs. We shall pro- 
bably be told at the meeting that the Beckton products are 
so good that many buyers will have no other; and have some 
more flattering information of an equally novel character. 
What is imperatively called for, however, is a plain state. 
ment of why the sum of £200,000 or thereabouts is left year 
after year locked up in goods which ought to have been sold 
at their market value. Much as we should like to compli- 
ment the Company on the all-round results of their working, 
it is not possible to do so while there is this grave blot on 
one department. Whether anything further will transpire 
respecting this matter at the meeting is doubtful. It is not 
likely that the Directors will say anything about it, so long 
as they are permitted to remain silent. Beyond this draw- 
back, it is evident that the Company have had a very 
prosperous half year. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


Tue Chairman of the City of London Commission of Sewers 
holds office for one year only, and at the last meeting of this 
important body Mr. Felton, who has held the position for 
the past year, received the usual complimentary vote in 
recognition of his conduct in the chair. In replying to the 
members of the Commission on this occasion, Mr. Felton 
gave a brief account of the past year’s work; references 
to the electric lighting of the City thoroughfares being 
prominent in this statement. Mr. Felton did not say how 
many contradictory resolutions had been passed with refer- 
ence to the action to be taken by the Commission under the 
Electric Lighting Act; but he considered that the right course 
had at last been pursued. He also said that it was hoped by 
the Committees having cognizance of the matter that by this 
time next year they would see the City ‘‘ illuminated by the 
“electric light.” When it is known that the chief example of 
electric lighting in the streets of the City is now the advertise- 
ment of the Brush Company—who, as they lose about twice 
as much per annum as the contract price for the work, will 
not extend the display on anything like the same terms— 
this was a bold prophecy for Mr. Felton to make. It would 
have been in more logical sequence from known facts if he 
had said that in a year’s time electric lighting will not trouble 
them at all. If he is right, however, there are hard times in 
store for the ratepayers; for the Commission can, of course, 
have electric lighting all over the City, by paying for it. 

An interesting and occasionally amusing correspondence 
has been going on of late in ;the columns of The Times, 
respecting the pretensions of promoters of Electric Lighting 
Orders, and the objections of Metropolitan Vestries and other 
Local Authorities to the same. The latter are, of course, 
treated in an airy manner by the former, who display 
much frankness in giving newspaper explanations, which 
are not binding in law, of alleged defects and impro- 
prieties in proposals intended to be made law. The 
Vestries, however, are quite aware of the difference between 
a newspaper and an Act of Parliament, and are not at all 
likely to abandon their streets on the strength of plausible 
letters. It appears that the draft Provisional Orders 
deposited by one of the Brush Companies with reference to 
some Metropolitan parishes, contemplate taking possession 
of the entire parishes, but with such limitations and con- 
ditions that the authorities concerned are justly alarmed. 
Whereupon solicitors, agents, managers, and other officials 
of the electrical companies, hasten to point out that the 
clauses of their draft Orders are “really of no consequence.” 
They are most anxious not to arouse any antagonism; and 
if they are only allowed a footing, after satisfying the Board 
of Trade, everything will go on smoothly. One of these 
gentlemen makes a remark to the effect that an Electric 
Lighting Order does not constitute a monopoly, like a Gas 
Act, because ‘there is nothing to prevent the Board of Trade 
‘‘ from granting Provisional Orders to any number of appli- 
‘‘cants for the same area, and without reference even to 
‘powers already granted.” Of course there is not; but the 
gentleman is evidently unaware that Parliament can also 
grant any number of Gas Acts to different Companies in the 








same locality. When his parliamentary experience is a little 
more extended—as it is likely to be if his Electric Lighting 
Companies live long enough to engage in a contest with a 
few rich and powerful Local Authorities—he will probably 
regret writing learnedly about monopolies and other subjects 
concerning which he at present knows nothing. 

The Gas Committee of the Birmingham Corporation have 
already given evidence of the fairness with which they are 
disposed to treat electric lighting generally, and_especially 
the local enterprise which is seeking to acquire a Provisional 
Order for the principal parts of the borough. The would-be 
undertakers deposited copies of their draft Order some time 
since with the Board of Trade and the Corporation, and we 
now learn that the objections of the Corporation to the 
scheme have been likewise deposited at Whitehall. These 
are sufficiently grave to strain the defensive powers of the 
undertakers to the utmost, although it cannot be said that 
the Corporation ask anything in a spirit of factious opposition. 
It becomes evident, however, as one peruses the rival claims 
of electrical undertakers and local authorities all over the 
Kingdom, that these may generally be divided under two 
heads. Under the first may be classed claims on both sides 
which come legitimately within the wide discretionary powers 
left by the Act to the Board of Trade; and the second will 
embrace all the miscellaneous provisions by which it is 
openly or indirectly sought to override the principles of the 
Act. Local authorities are favourably situated in so far as 
they have the last word, and can criticize the draft Orders 
submitted to them, while at the same time formulating new 
clauses which, in a sense, may be quite as presumptuous as 
any of the claims which they resist. In the Birmingham 
example the Corporation take exception to the. proposed 
method of dividing the area of supply into sections to be 
lighted at successive intervals of two years. It is pointed 
out that by this arrangement twelve or fourteen years might 
elapse before all the area named in the Order is lighted. It 
is, moreover, sought to take guarantees of the financial 
resources of the Company before the Order is issued, so that 
the Corporation may rely upon the work being carried out. 
All this is reasonable enough, but the undertakers also seek 
to evade the terms of the Act by being authorized to part 
with their powers to other speculators. To this the Corpora- 
tion naturally object ; and, in their turn, ask for more than 
they are likely to get—by demanding the shortening of the 
term of the Order to 14 instead of 21 years. It is also desired 
that the profits of the undertaking shall be limited in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Gas-Works Clauses Act ; but this is 
hardly fair for an essentially short-lived concern. On the other 
hand, the Corporation endeavour to protect the consumer, 
who, by the draft Order, is made liable to pay the full price 
for the total number of lamps stated in his contract, although 
he may only require one of them. This is a difficulty which 
takes one back to the early days of gas lighting ; and proceeds, 
as at that time, from the non-existence of a reliable means 
of measuring the consumption. We cannot find space for all 
the claims and observations of the Corporation, although 
these are very instructive and interesting; but it may be 
freely conceded that the interests of the ratepayers are quite 
safe in the guardianship of their representatives. 


TWO PROVINCIAL GAS COMPANIES’ MEETINGS. 


In another column will be found reports of the meetings of 
the York United and the Cambridge University and Town 
Gaslight Companies, which are always held very early in the 
year. It will be observed that the northern Company have 
not earned their last half year’s dividend by £67 ; the deficiency 
being due to a temporary stagnation in the consumption. 
Comparing the two halves of last year with the full year 
previous, there has been an actual decrease of nearly 1 per 
cent. This is a very unusual condition for an English Gas 
Company ; but it is explained in the present instance by the 
exceptional character of the two last winters. It is satis- 
factory to learn, however, that the higher value of resi- 
duals has more than recouped the slight falling off in rental. 
The York Company occupy an abnormal position just now, 
having a great amount of unproductive capital sunk in their 
new works. When these are in full operation, which will be 


some time this year, there is every reason to expect that the 
dividend will be maintained. : 
The Cambridge meeting was fairly pleasant, from the cir- 
cumstance that full dividends were paid; but to do this the 
floating balance was drawn upon to the extent of £914. The 
consumption of gas is increasing in Cambridge, mainly— 
according to Mr, ©, E. Robinson, the Manager—in conse- 
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quence of the large number of heating and cooking stoves 
now in use. It was remarked by one of the proprietors that 
the capital expenditure had been swelling at a portentous 
rate; and he instanced in evidence the fact that the in- 
crease from 1868 to 1882 had been from £6 10s. to £8 
for every £1 worth of gas sold. This is not a professional 
way of stating the case, because it is calculated upon a 
shifting basis. It was claimed, however, that the differ- 
ence in the selling price of gas at the two periods had 
been fully regarded. Something was said about the 
ornamental character of the new works, on which Mr. T. 
Hawksley, the Company’s Consulting Engineer, had spent 
the new capital in question. Extensive reconstruction of the 
old works was certainly required; and the only matter on 
which difference of opinion might exist is the character of 
the plant on which the outlay has been made. The Directors 
are naturally very much in the hands of their professional 
advisers in this respect; but excessive capital expenditure 
has such a serious effect upon the future of a gas under- 
taking, that shareholders may well be excused for dreading 
extravagance. 
THE POSITION OF THE RADCLIFFE AND PILKINGTON 
GAS COMPANY. 
Tue Radcliffe and Pilkington Gas Company have been very 
unfortunate in time past, and they are consequently threat- 
ened with grave trouble in the near future. The difficulty 
arises from the usual cause—charging a higher price for gas 
than the consumers think to be necessary ; and the remedy 
proposed is nothing less than the establishment of a com- 
peting Company. By the last parliamentary return it 
appears that the present Company were incorporated in 
1854, and obtained their last Act in 1878; and they had at 
the close of 1881 the sum of £100,693 share capital paid up, 
and £26,200 borrowed. They sold in the same year not 
quite 63 million cubic feet of 18-candle gas, at from 4s. 3d. 
to 4s. 9d. per thousand cubic feet, less 5 per cent. discount. 
The capital expended was therefore rather over £2015 per 
million cubic feet; and consequently we need not go any 
farther in search of the cause of the Company’s troubles. 
The consumers have set an Accountant at work, who has 
developed quite a local reputation for such investigations ; 
and he has led his employers to believe that they will never 
have cheap gas from the existing Company, because it re- 
quires 2s. 10d. per thousand cubic feet to pay the maximum 
dividends. It appears, however, that the Accountant 
omitted to state at the same time that the Company did 
not declare maximum dividends on any class of stock ; for, 
by the return above quoted, the dividends paid are given 
uniformly as 5} per cent. This can scarcely be considered 
extravagant, and it is very unlikely that the public-spirited 
persons who are clamouring for a new Company would be 
content with less interest for their money. It has been sug- 
gested that the four Local Boards who share the Company’s 
district should combine in petitioning Parliament for leave 
to establish a competing scheme. It will probably be found, 
if such an attempt is made, that there are greater difficulties 
in the way of such a proposal than the local magnates think. 
The above incident is another illustration of the trouble that 
sooner or later follows excessive expenditure of capital upon 
gas-works, 
GAS COMPETITION IN AMERICA. 

Tue proceedings of the American Steam-Heating Companies 
have from time to time supplied matter for comment in the 
Journan. They always possessed an interest of the somewhat 
languid sort, associated with schemes barely coming within 
the category of competitors with Gas Companies. For, of 
course, if heating and cooking by steam distributed through 
mains and services should ever become general, the oppor- 
tunities of development for gas in the same direction would be 
commensurately narrowed. This is a fair competition such 
as gas proprietors inust always be liable to, and from which 
they would not care to protect themselves by the extreme 
measure of preventing, so far as possible, the grant of a legal 
status to all such enterprises. If, however, a statement which 
recently appeared in some American newspapers is true, Gas 
Companies in that quarter of the world will have to regard 
Steam-Heating Companies with grave distrust. It is reported 
that the Hartford Steam Company are seeking such an amend- 
ment of their charter as will permit'them to manufacture 
and distribute gas of “cheap grades,” for heating purposes. 
This 18 not an isolated case, for several Steam Companies in 
other cities of the Union are also endeavouring to obtain autho- 
rity to supply gas. Fortunately it is not so easy here as in the 








United States for every new speculation, requiring the use 
of the subsoil for public thoroughfares, to go anywhere and 
do anything, with a cheerful disregard of the necessities and 
convenience of the public. The Gas Company of Hartford, 
and all other undertakings similarly circumstanced, have 
certainly cause for complaint, if not for alarm, in connection 
with this attempt—which may or may not be legally and 
commercially successful—to steal a march upon them. The 
question of the ‘‘ grade” of gas to be supplied by the quondam 
Steam Companies is nothing to the purpose. From heating 
to lighting gas is but a short and easy step in the native land 
of petroleum ; and if every Steam Company is to be allowed 
to take refuge from bankruptcy in the Hartford manner, the 
gas consumers will have to wait long for the era of cheap 
gas. It should by this time be recognized in the States, as 
it has long been in this comparatively benighted land, that 
competition is the surest way to make gas dear and keep it so. 





Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Iy his report on London fires for 1882, Captain Shaw states 
that, in respect to the 1926 fires which occurred during the 
year, there were ten cases of short supply of water, twenty of 
late attendance of turncocks, and ten of no attendance, 
“‘ making altogether forty cases in which the water arrange- 
‘* ments were unsatisfactory.” With reference to the turn- 
cocks, we have occasionally mentioned that it is not the 
fault of the Water Companies if these functionaries are 
wanted at the critical moment. A defective arrangement, 
which the Metropolitan Board might long ago have remedied, 
in accordance with the suggestion of the Companies, lies at 
the root of the evil. This consideration, therefore, disposes of 
thirty cases out of the forty. Concerning the ten cases of 
short supply, we are unable to suggest an explanation, seeing 
that the particulars are not given. We presume that a com- 
plaint was sent to the proper Company in each instance, and 
probably there is something to be said in reply. We remem- 
ber some years ago one or more of the Water Companies 
took up the subject, and were heard in their defence. What- 
ever defect may exist with regard to the supply of water at 
fires, it ought to be dealt with in a practical spirit. The 
yearly growl in Captain Shaw’s report reflects discredit 
somewhere. The public will blame the Water Companies for 
anything which appears to be amiss in respect to the water 
supply at fires, whatever may be the measure of responsibility 
properly belonging somewhere else. But let the fault abide 
where it may, steps should be taken to put the matter right. 
Instead of this being done, there seems to be an assumption 
that things must be wrong, because a “ responsible public 
‘‘ authority” has not yet obtained possession of the water 
supply. With this foregone conclusion blocking the way, 
there is little prospect that the Metropolitan Board will 
co-operate cordially with the Companies. 

While Mr. Gladstone has been seeking health and vigour 
at Cannes, his ‘co-parishioners at Hawarden have been 
anxiously debating how best to promote their own physical 
welfare by an improved water supply. There are two rival 
schemes, each proposing to furnish the prime necessary of 
life to Hawarden, Buckley, and other places in the district. 
One of these projects is more especially identified with 
Hawarden, and is estimated to cost £39,000, the population 
being between 15,000 and 20,000. What is called the 
Flintshire scheme has been approved by the Board of 
Guardians, though by a majority of only one ; opinion being 
much divided as to the merits of the rival plans. Mr. W. H. 
Gladstone, M.P., was present at the meeting of the Guardians 
when this decision was arrived at, and voted against it. He 
preferred the Hawarden scheme, but did not ask the Board 
to support it; his only wish being that they would remain 
neutral. The Flintshire scheme, if sanctioned by Parliament, 
is to be carried out by a Company, who also seek power to 
make and supply gas. Hawarden already has gas-works, as 
likewise Mold, a contiguous town. The other scheme pro- 
poses the formation of the Hawarden and District Water- 
Works Company, taking their supply from a range of 
mountains known as Moel Famma. It is claimed for this 
project that it will serve all the places in the district, while 
the Flintshire scheme will be less comprehensive. In both 
instances the supply will be by gravitation, and the Flintshire 
water is also to come from Moel Famma, but the gathering- 
ground is said to be only half the extent of that proposed in 
the Hawarden plan. The capital to be authorized by the 
Flintshire Bill is £50,000, of which £20,000 is for gas-works; 
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but the estimated expense for both water and gas is only 
£12,670. ‘The Hawarden Bill proposes rates of charge which 
are lower than those of the rival scheme. But there is 
evidently a diversity of opinion as to the merits of the two 
projects, if reference is made to the entire district, though 
the people of Hawarden may feel a particular favour for the 
undertaking which more immediately concerns themselves. 

For the past sixteen years, Mr. M. Ogle Tarbotton, M. Inst. 
C.E., the Borough Engineer of Nottingham, has kept a com- 
prehensive register of meteorological observations in that 
locality, more especially with reference to the rainfall. The 
particulars are published annually, including a summary of 
the weekly and monthly returns sent by Mr. Tarbotton to 
the Registrar-General. The data are remarkably complete, 
and merit careful consideration from all who are interested 
in the subject. It is curious that at Nottingham in January 
last year there was no day on which the wind blew from the 
north. The highest reading of the barometer was in that 
month ;. being within a very small fraction of 31 inches on 
the 18th. The mean height of the barometer was also greater 
in that month than in any other. The mean temperature 
was highest in July, and lowest in December. The highest 
reading of the thermometer was on May 30, and the lowest 
on December 11; the range of temperature being 60°7°. The 
days on which the rainfall amounted to 0-01 inch or more 
were most numerous in July and October, and least so in 
March. For absolutely dry days, May had the pre-eminence, 
twelve such being consecutive. There were only four days 
in October on which no rain fell; while in May there were 
sixteen, and in August twelve. The entire rainfall for the 
year was 84°381 inches. A table giving the amount of rain- 
fall at different stations in the watershed of the River Trent 
shows the variation due to level and other local peculiarities. 
The range is from 37:17 to 45°90 inches, and the days in 
which the rainfall was 0°01 inch or more are 173 as the 
minimum and 228 as the maximum. 

A troublesome dispute has for a considerable time been 
going on between the Wrexham Town Council and the 
tenant of the borough sewage farm—Lieut.-Col. Jones, V.C. 
The position of the Town Council of Wrexham has been 
rendered still more embarrassing by the action of the neigh- 
bouring Corporation of Chester; the latter complaining 
that the Wrexham sewage is polluting the River Dee. 
Colonel Jones has offered to enter into a fresh bargain with 
the Wrexham authorities, so as to provide for the effectual 
treatment of the sewage; but at their last meeting the Town 
Council resolved not to accept the proposal thus made to 
them, their opinion being that the terms were much too 
high. In preference, they agreed to a scheme propounded 
by Mr. W. H. Glennie, C.E., of Birmingham. According to 
the plan thus adopted, the overflow sewage will be carried 
on to a fresh spot, and ultimately the whole sewage of the 
borough will be conveyed thither. The present arrangement 
with Colonel Jones will have to run on for eight years, and 
it is intended that it shall then cease. Mr. Glennie’s scheme 
will necessitate an inquiry by the Local Government Board, 
and an opinion is expressed in one quarter that it would be 
better to accept the terms offered by Colonel Jones. The 
controversy has arisen out of the circumstance that the 
sewage is very largely diluted with surface water, and Colonel 
Jones apparently finds his area of land too small to deal with 
it. The surplus volume goes into the Dee, and the Chester 
Corporation threaten legal proceedings in consequence. Some- 
thing will have to be done, and the Wrexham people are 
anxious for it to be done cheaply. Colonel Jones, like many 
other irrigationists, would prefer to have the sewage without 
the water, or with as little water as possible. But the sepa- 
ration, even in a modified degree, is not easily accomplished ; 
and the difficulty is driving the Wrexham Corporation to a 
largely increased expenditure. 


In our “ Notes” column for Dec. 12, when referring to certain cases of 
poisoning and suffocation by gas in New York, it was remarked that, as is 
well known, a portion of the gas supply of the city is made from wood 
and mineral oil, and therefore contains a large proportion of carbonic 
oxide. The paragraph has been copied into the American Gaslight 
Journal, and the following editorial remark appended to it :—‘ Our 
esteemed contemporary is slightly in error as to the mode of manufacture 
of the water gas supplied in New York City.; While one of the Companies 
supplies gas made essentially as described, two others make their gas by 
the decomposition of steam, by means of incandescent carbon, which gives 
a gas consisting of about half hydrogen and half carbonic oxide. This is 
then carburetted by the addition of naphtha, and a brilliant gas is fur- 
nished the public which contains from 25 to 83 per cent. of carbonic oxide. 
The killing qualities of this gas, when inhaled, have been quite well 
demonstrated since its introduction ; but, nevertheless, the people must 
have something new and scientific.” 
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THE EXHIBITION OF ELECTRIC AND GAS APPARATUS 
AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
SeventH Novice. 

Since our last visit to the Palace the Gas Committee have issued 
their promised pamphlet, which is intended for the instruction of 
those who “‘ know something about gas, and are desirous of learn- 
ing more.” It is a little book of 32 pages, but full of information 
about gas production and utilization, which, to say the least, has 
never before been published in popular form. It essays to tell the 
consumer not merely what he should and should not do with the 
gas supplied to his house, but also how it is that gas varying in 
price and illuminating power is supplied in ditferent towns. For 
all this information the small charge of one penny only is made; 
the object of making a charge at all being apparently to prevent 
the pamphlet being treated as waste paper. It is a moot point, 
moreover, whether the public generally are likely to be reached 
better by a gratis appeal than by a publication for which they are 
asked to pay something, be it ever so little. At present, the 
question of how the pamphlet is likely to be received by the class 
of persons to whom it is addressed is subordinate to the elementary 
problem of its effective distribution. We have small doubt that 
nearly every householder who finds his way into the South Nave 
of the Palace at this time would willingly pay for a pamphlet if 
asked to do so. Unfortunately, the sale of the book is now con- 
fined to the attendants at stalls, who have generally other duties 
to perform. Placards are exhibited at many stalls, with the object 
that visitors may see where the pamphlets may be had for the 
asking; but who takes the trouble to read all the announcements 
at the stalls? Wedonot know what arrangements the Committee 
may intend to make in this matter; but it is not too much to say 
that two or three sharp newsboys, with an interest in the sales, 
would get rid of more pamphlets in a week than will otherwise be 
sold or given away during the whole course of the Exhibition. It 
is understood that every purchaser of an official catalogue will also 
receive a pamphlet—if the Palace Company’s agents remember to 
give them; but not many visitors purchase shilling catalogues.* 

The Gas Committee’s furnished and gas-lighted rooms are not 
yet patronized so largely as they deserve to be. This in great 
measure has been owing to the absence of sufficient notices direct- 
ing visitors’ steps that way. There are plenty of placards showing 
the way to the “ Picture Gallery,” at the end of which the rooms 
are arranged; but this is of itself enough to deter anybody from 
going near them. The rooms will not have fair publicity until all 
thisis altered. Unfortunately, the Palace people appear to move only 
at a rate which would perhaps be quick enough it the Gas Exhibi- 
tion were intended to remain in permanent possession of the build- 
ing. The Gas Committee could not have anticipated that their 
labours in getting all the necessary arrangements concluded would 
have been so heavy and protracted, or they would surely have 
availed themsclves of the assistance of an energetic Resident 
Superintendent. Mr. W. H. Bennett, the Honorary Secretary, 
however painstaking he may be—and, as we know full well, he has 
not spared time or trouble in this work—has naturally been unable 
to spend all his days and nights in the Palace; and a like obser- 
vation, of course, applies to the members of the Sub-Executive 
Committee. Yet it is evident by this time that many little things 
have been overlooked, vexatious delays have occurred, and much 
annoyance has resulted from the fact that the Committee have not 
had a smart and vigilant representative continually in the Palace, 
with nothing else to do than spur on the Palace people, watch over 
exhibitors, and generally keep things moving. 

Messrs. G. Bray and Co., of Leeds, have a space in the South 
Nave for their burners and lamps. Here, besides a complete 
collection of the smaller burners of the different classes manufac- 
tured by this firm, there are several striking specimens of street and 
other lanterns. Among these may be mentioned a splendid cluster 
of flames amounting in the aggregate to 2000-candle power; and 
there are also 700, 400, and 100 candle lamps. A pillar with three 
globular lanterns fitted with 80-candle lights is also shown, together 
with a special pattern of hanging lamp suitable for railway stations, 
named the *‘ York lantern,” fitted with triple flames. The glassis 
in one piece, with a hole in the bottom, for lighting and admitting 
air, which is closed by a ball of perforated sheet zinc. This device 
appears to answer its purpose admirably. It is searcely necessary 
to say that Messrs. Bray and Co.'s stall, with so many high-power 
lanterns in full blaze, is altogether a brilliant centre of light. 

We have already mentioned Messrs. W. and B. Cowan’s stand, 
which was furnished as early as any ; but it should be remarked that 
several additions have been made to it during the past few weeks, 
both structurally and in the articles shown, which have greatly 
improved its appearance. 

We may here mention the ingenious automatic safety gas-tap 
invented by the Hon. J. W. Plunkett. This appliance was illustrated 
and described in our “ Register of Patents” in the Journat for Sept. 26 
last (p. 564), and is composed of a metal bar stretched across a 
gas flame, where it becomes expanded by heat, and so acts upon a 
long lever as to hold up a weighted lever cock in a way best 
explained by inspection of the drawing already referred to. 





* Since the above was in type, it has been resolved by the Committee 
for the Gas Section to offer facilities for the circulation of the pamphlet 
quite apart from any connection with the Exhibition. Particulars may be 
gathered from our advertisement columns to-day.—Ep. J. G. L. 
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Should the gas flame be blown out, or extinguished by the gas 
being cut off at the meter, while the burner cock is left open, in 
the course of a minute or so the expansion bar contracts, and sets 
free the lever cock, which thereupon falls and shuts off the escaping 
gas. For hotels, schools, and other places where danger rather 
than safety, in consequence of burners being forgotten, is the result 
of shutting the meter cock, this arrangement would be very useful. 
It is also applied to gas-stoves. Mr. Plunkett’s invention is com- 
mendable for its neatness and clever arrangement, whatever may 
be its popular success. 

The electric light has at length taken up its position south of the 
Centre Transept, where several Gérard arc lamps are now shown. 
The entrance into the Palace from the High Level Station is also 
illuminated by these lamps. The German Renaissance house is 
now lighted by a pendant fitted with incandescent lamps, which is 
no improvement to its old-world aspect. Far away towards. the 
Tropical end of the North Nave are a number of Giilcher arc 
lamps, which are supposed, on the recommendation of Mr. Preece, 
to be exceptionally steady. As shown here, however, they are no 
better nor worse than the usual run of arc lamps, and certainly fali 
short of the Brockie lamps, which continue to shine steadily and 
silently in their places. ‘The Duplex Company have fitted up one 
of the small courts with are lamps which make a great noise, being 
quite as noticeable in this respect as the Mackenzie lamps. 

Returning to the Gas Section, and proceeding to the West 
Corridor, we find between Messrs. Donkin and Co. and the Turner 
gas-engines a small but very good exhibit belonging to Messrs. 
Gwynne and Co. This consists of a rotary gas exhauster, nominal 
capacity 15,700 cubic feet per hour, on the same bed-plate with a 
horizontal high-pressure non-condensing engine, with cylinder 
6 inches in diameter and 6-inch stroke. The exhauster is fitted 
with neatly arranged inlet and outlet valves, and a full supply of 
oil-pumps for the lubrication of the interior. Besides this Messrs. 
Gwynne and Co. show a self-cleaning and self-sealing’ retort-lid, 
which closes on the mouthpiece with a sliding motion. Near 
Messrs. Crossley Brothers’ exhibit of gas-engines, and not very 
favourably placed, is Messrs. Mobberley and Perry’s collection of 
hand-made fire-clay gas-retorts, and full-sized and model speci- 
mens of fire-bricks and blocks. The difference between the clay 
and the finished article is shown here by several specially prepared 
specimens. It is a good stand of well-made articles, but almost 
hidden from view. In an outer annexe, where last year Messrs. 
Siemens’s engines and electrical machinery were housed, is the gas 
kiln and oven of Messrs. Thompson, of Leeds, which have been 
fully described in the JouRNAL on several previous occasions. It is 
satisfactory to learn that these kilns have taken a firm place in the 
arts for which they were designed. 

It has already been remarked that the electric lamps in the 
South Nave have an appearance of intruding on the domain of gas 
lighting ; but this is even more apparent in the West Corridor, where 
there is a jumble of dynamo machines, gas-stoves, gas-lamps, and 
are lights. Directly opposite the large fixed steam-engine there is 
a naked are lamp, presumably belonging to Messrs. Strode and Co., 
which looks decidedly out of place. It is manifestly not required 
for giving light, since it is practically drowned by the flood of gas- 
light from several large lamps, the colour of which it does not 
succeed in masking. It therefore only serves to dazzle the eyes of 
everybody in the vicinity, for it is so exposed that one cannot avoid 
looking at it occasionally, and being consequently practically incapa- 
cited for some minutes thereafter from looking at anything else. 

We have now mentioned all the noteworthy exhibits in the Gas 
Section of the present Crystal Palace Exhibition. Some stalls are 
not yet ready for inspection, and these we must therefore pass over 
for the present. Whether or not unreadiness is henceforth to be 
considered endemic at Sydenham we cannot pretend to say. It 
is certain, however, that the character of the last Electrical Exhi- 
bition has been repeated in the conduct of the present undertaking. 
That show was never quite complete at all points on any one day; 
but some exhibitors had already begun to remove their goods 
before others had furnished their stalls. So it will be this year, 
unless the ensuing week or so should make an exception to all 
that have gone before. The Gas Section is practically complete, 
with one or two omissions, but the electrical division still shows 
signs of the half-heartedness with which the electricians have 
looked upon the present opportunity for displaying their past year’s 
progress. We sometimes hear a great deal about the immense 
strides that electricity is making ; but the last step, from the Stock 
Exchange to the Palace, is apparently too great to be taken. On 
the whole, while it cannot be said that the Exhibition is quite so 
successful at all points as it might have been, it is also very much 
better than anything of the kind ever before seen in London; and 
for this consummation thanks are mainly due to The Gas Institute, 
and to its friends and supporters throughout the country. 





GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY 
MARKET. 

THE upward movement in Gas Stocks has been well maintained 
during the past week. The leading feature of the market is fur- 
sarge by the transactions in Gaslight and London. We noted 
ast week an indication of the strength of the former; and sub- 
sequent dealings have confirmed the position. Owing partly to the 
renewal of public confidence in gas generally, and partly to an anti- 
a that the accounts for the last half year would come out 
be l, the stock of The Gaslight and Coke Company has become very 
tm. Upon the appearance of the accounts, the Market has con- 





sidered that its anticipations have been fully justified, and the result 
has been a further rise in the price of the ordinary stock, which is 
accordingly marked 2 higher than last week. With regard to 
London, there has been growing, during the last two or three 
weeks, a conviction that, notwithstanding the interruption of the 
scheme for the amalgamation of this Company with The Gaslight 
and Coke Company, which was reported about the beginning of the 
year, the difficulty would be but temporary, and, at the worst, 
would effect only a postponement of the inevitable; and that 
all the various obstacles and impediments which might from time 
to time crop up and look formidable for a while, would (like lovers’ 
quarrels) only end at last in a union of the parties. The result of 
this conviction has been that since the sudden fall which London 
stock experienced upon the report of the amalgamation scheme 
being arrested, and which precipitated it down to 195—200, there 
has been a gradual revulsion of feeling, and a steady advance in 
the price until it now figures at 208—213; out of which aggregate 
increment of 13, an accession of quite 5 is attributable to the past 
week. Since the appearance of the report of the Directors of The 
Gaslight and Coke Company, the paragraph therein relating to the 
prospects of the amalgamation is regarded by the Market as con- 
firming their sagacious forecast, and thus the price remains firm. 

In addition to the advance in prices noted above, Commercial 
old has gained 2; and South Metropolitan “ B,” 1}. 

The Water Market continues firm, and all variations are 
upward. West Middlesex stocks, both old and new, have met with 
especial favour, showing a rise of 2 and } respectively; Grand 
Junction rose 14; and Chelsea and East London exhibit an advance 
of 1 each. 

The markets closed at the end of the week as follows :— 
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Tue Exvectric Licut 1 Hutu.—The unsatisfactory character of the 
arrangements for lighting the town of Hull by electricity was again the 
subject of remark at the meeting of the Town Council last Friday week, 
In reply to a question, Dr. Gibson (the Chairman of the Lighting Com- 
mittee) said it was an unfortunate _— for the electric light in Hull that 
it had been imperfect in consequence of the incapacity of the persons sent 
by Messrs. Siemens to lay down the plant. As far as the engines were 
concerned, they were perfectly in order. In a very few days everything 
would be in such a state that the electric light, he had every reason to 
believe, would be a perfect success. The Manager had told him that the 
light would be ready “at the end of the present week, or the early days of 
next week.” Not having heard to the contrary, it may be presumed that 
satisfactory arrangements have not even yet been made. 

CampripceE Universiry anp Town Warer-Worxs Company.—The 
ordinary half-yearly general meeting of this Company was held last 
Tuesday—the Rev. Dr. Okes in the chair. The Directors, in their report, 
recommended that a dividend on the consolidated stock of the Company, 
upon the amount paid on acceptance of the new £2 10s. shares, and on 
the first call upon the new £2 10s. shares for the half year ending Jan. 6, 
1883, at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, be paid, free of income-tax. 
After paying this dividend there would be a balance of £93 12s. 3d. to be 
maclall forward to the next account. The Directors referred to the loss 
sustained by the Company in the death of their Solicitor and Secretary, 
Mr. S. Peed, who was one of the founders of the undertaking; and they 
announced the appointment of Mr. W. Peed to the office of Secretary. 
The Engineer and Manager (Mr. H. Tomlisop) reported that during the 
past half year water from the Company’s works had been laid on to 282 

remises, the increased rental derivable from which was £213 per annum. 
The total number of houses supplied was 9085. The general condition of 
the Company's works was satisfactory. The Chairman moved that the 
reports be received, adopted, and entered on the minutes. Canon Under- 
wood seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously, and _ the 
dividend recommended was declared. The retiring Directors (the Rev. 
Dr. Okes and the Rev. Dr. Perowne) having been_re-elected, a vote of 
thanks was passed to the Chairman, and the proceedings closed, 
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A New Tar EXp.Losive. 


Among the derivatives of coal tar, several kinds of explosives 
have long been known; but a new compound of this character 
has lately been made by Dr. Himly and Herr von Frutzschler- 
Falkenstein, which is said to be suitable either for mining pur- 
poses or for firearms. It is described as a mixture of saltpetre, 
chlorate of potash, and a solid hydrocarbon, for which latter con- 
stituent paraffin, asphaltum, or pitch may be chosen. The solid 
ingredients are powdered and intimately mixed ; and the mixture is 
then treated with a liquid volatile hydrocarbon, such as benzine or 
gasoline, which dissolves the solid hydrocarbon and forms the 
whole into a plastic mass. The cake is then rolled into sheets, 
and hardened by allowing the liquid solvent to evaporate ; the pro- 
duct being afterwards broken up into grains of any desired size, 
like ordinary gunpowder. By this mode of dissolving the hydro- 
carbon before or after admixture with the salts, the grains become 
coated, after drying, with a waterproof coating of varnish. The 
process of manufacture is simple and free from danger, because 
in the event of the paste catching fire the volatile hydrocarbon will 
first, burn away entirely, after which the powder will burn slowly 
and quietly. The new compound is therefore only an explosive 
when confined in a close space. It possesses the same density as 
gunpowder, and is very hard. It can be made twice as strong as 
the latter; but the intensity of the explosion can be regulated at 
will by varying the proportions of the ingredients and the size of 
the granules. 

A Water-WastTeE Inpicator. 


An indicator of waste through water services has been invented 
by Mr. Church, one of the Engineers of the New York water 
supply. The device consists of a pressure-gauge used in connection 
with a peculiarly-formed stopcock in the pipe or service to be 
examined. The plug of the cock is prolonged to the surface-box 
by a tube instead of a rod, and the key which fits over it is also 
hollow, and carries a pressure-gauge at the top. By means of a 
special coupling, a tight joint can be made between the key and 
the plug-tube. When the cock is closed by turning the hollow key, 
a small port in the plug of the stopcock establishes a connection 
between the street main and the gauge. By this means the air in 
the hollow stem is compressed, and the gauge will indicate the 
hydrostatic pressure in the main. By turning the plug to another 
position, a second port is opened, allowing the water to flow through 
the service beyond the cock, if there is any leak in the internal 
fittings. In this case the pressure registered by the gauge will fall 
in a corresponding degree. The plug can also be turned to a third 
position, leaving it open to the house and closed against the main. 
In this way the approximate height of the leak, when waste is 
observed, may be ascertained. The exact position of the ports is 
indicated on a vernier scale marked on the coupling. The gauge 
is said to indicate a flow of 5 gallons per hour, and to reveal the 
least leakage, even to the size of a pinhole. The principle is very 
simple, being nothing more than comparing the pressure of water 
in mains with the maintenance of this pressure in house services 
after the supply is cut off. The instrument here described has 
been tested during the past year by the Department of Public 
Works in New York. 


A Srpie Specrric Gravity BALance. 


A neat method of demonstrating the principle of Archimedes, 
and at the same time of ascertaining the comparative density of 
gases, is given by M. Terquem in the Journal de Physique. He 
places on a moveable stand a common tubulated glass bell, such as 
is used for observing electrical discharges in vacuo. In the interior 
of the bell is previously placed a glass balloon, with its neck 
hermetically sealed, and provided with a hook by which it is sus- 
pended by a silk thread. This thread passes out through the upper 
tube of the bell, which can be closed to the size necessary for the 
passage of the thread, by being covered with a thin disc of glass 
pierced with a fine hole. The disc can be made adherent with 
grease. The suspending thread is attached to the arm of a hydro- 
static balance, by which the balloon is to be accurately weighed 
when a current of dry air is passing through the bell tube. After 
this a rapid current of coal gas may be passed through the tube, 
when the balloon will sink. Equilibrium being maintained by a 
gradual and corresponding adjustment of the weight, the current 
of gas is at last suddenly cut off, in order to avoid its mechanical 
disturbance of the balloon while the final weighing is made. By 
this process M. Terquem observed that a balloon weighed 5 grammes 
and 2°71 grammes respectively in air and common coal gas. The 
difference in this experiment was therefore 2°29 grammes. From 
these comparative weighings the specific gravity of any gas may 
easily be expressed in terms of air or hydrogen, or any other 
datum. The capacity of the balloon used in this experiment was 
2°75 litres. 

SorreNING Borer FEED Water. 


For the complete softening of boiler feed water, and the con- 
sequent prevention of scale, the Engineer recommends pure 
98 per cent. caustic soda, as sold in 10-pound drums by some 
Lancashire alkali manufacturers. The substance in these drums 
is in the form of powder, and consequently there is no difficulty in 
weighing out the exact quantity required for daily use, which 
will be instantly dissolved in cold water. All that is neces- 
sary, therefore, 1s to put a small quantity daily into the feed 





water. The effect is to throw down all the salts of lime that 
may exist in the water, and would otherwise make scale, in 
the form of soft mud capable of being blown out in the usual way. 
Very little soda is required, a small quantity of the pure article 
going a long way. In ordinary cases it is estimated that about 
3 lbs. of it added to the feed water every day will keep a 20-horse 
power boiler perfectly clean and free from scale. In order to 
ascertain the exact proportion, it is recommended to add 1-16th 
part of an ounce of the caustic soda to a gallon of the feed water, 
and boil it. When the sediment thereby thrown down has settled, 
the clear water is to be poured off, and another half drachm of the 
soda added. If the water remains clear, the first addition of soda 
has removed the lime; but if it becomes muddy, the second allow- 
ance is necessary. In this way, remarks our contemporary, a 
sufficiently accurate estimation of the quantity of pure soda 
required can be made, and the proportion to be added to the feed 
water can be adjusted in the same proportion. Thus, if half a 
drachm of soda will soften a gallon of water, there will be used 
about 4 Ibs. to 1000galls. The cost of 98 per cent. caustic soda is 
about 2d. per pound ; and hence the cost of perfectly softening the 
water in this instance would be 8d. per 1000 galls.—a small expense 
in comparison with the benefit of having no boiler scale. 


Tue ANTISEPTIC PowER OF NAPHTHALINE. 


At the recent congress of German surgeons, Dr. Fisher, of Stras- 
burg, drew attention to the value of naphthaline as an antiseptic. 
For some skin diseases, and especially in the treatment of ery- 
sipelas, it is almost specific. The application is made in the most 
simple manner possible by rubbing gauze in the powdered material, 
or dipping any suitable fabric in an ethereal solution diluted with 
alcohol. Naphthaline being very cheap, this preparation will be 
less expensive than anything of the kind now in the market. It 
is extensively used in Strasburg, where it is regarded as a perfect 
preventive of erysipelas; and it is hoped that if this valuable pro- 
perty can be substantiated it will be used for the same purpose in 
this country. Dr. Fisher does not state whether its use in the 
manner stated is attended with any inconvenience or pain to the 
patient; but persons employed in gas-works and elsewhere who 
have suffered from scales of naphthaline entering the eyes, &c., _ 
would be disposed to regard the remedy with very considerable 
suspicion. 

Tue ComBusTIon oF Arr IN Coat Gas. 


At the last meeting of the Newcastle Chemical Society for the 
year 1882, an interesting lecture experiment was exhibited by Mr. 
J.T. Dunn, M.Se. There was nothing very new in the form of 
the apparatus shown, save that it is handier than most forms in 
use and does not require any reservoir of air. 1t consists of an 
ordinary Argand chimney, mounted on a stand of convenient 
height. The upper end of the glass is covered by a cap of wire 
gauze, in the centre of which a hole about 4 or 5 mm. diameter 
has been punched. The lower end is fitted with a cork pierced 
with a hole in the centre, through which passes a glass tube, level 
with the cork beneath, and projecting 20 or 30 mm. above its 
upper surface into the lamp-glass. This tube preferably ends in a 
wide jet of rolled platinum foil. Two other holes in the cork, 
symmetrically placed on either side the centre, through which pass 
short tubes joined by a T-piece and india-rubber tube to the gas 
supply, serve to feed the apparatus with coal gas. The gas is 
turned on, and lighted above the gauze; and a narrow glass tube 
is pushed up through the open tube in the cork, and through the 
hole in the middle of the gauze, into the coal-gas flame. On 
gently blowing through this narrow tube (which for convenience 
should have a flexible india-rubber tube attached to it) the 
breath catches fire at the coal-gas flame, and the tube may then 
be gently withdrawn, when its little flame ignites the air entering 
the apparatus by the short open tube. The draught of the flame 
furnishes quite enough air to burn; and the apparatus, once 
lighted, will continue to act as long as the supply of coal gas is 
kept up. The best air-flame is obtained by diminishing the gas 
supply to the lowest point consistent with the continued existence 
of the air-ame. 








On the 18th ult., the Darlaston Local Board were summoned, under the 
Rivers Pollution Act, at the instance of the Birmingham Corporation, for 
polluting the River Tame. Mr. Carter, who appeared in support of the 
complaint, said that as Darlaston, Tipton, and Wednesbury were arrang- 
ing to carry out a sewerage scheme, which it was hoped would be effective, 
the Corporation would consent to an adjournment of the case sine die, to 
see what could be done. This was agreed to. 


THERE were 6600 water-meters in use in New York City on Sept. 30 last 
year, or about 7 per cent. of the number of services. The Commissioner 
of Public Works reports that 1579 inspections were made, and 143 cases of 
waste at night were discovered in the quarter ending the same day. This, 
says the Sanitary Engineer (of New York), is a small proportion of the 
100,000 connections in the city, and it shows that the number of inspec- 
tions must have been very limited. 


A CoRRESPONDENT of the Chemical News, signing himself “ N Hs,” 
writes as follows:—‘‘It appears to have escaped the notice of many 
buyers that since gas managers have so much added totheir washing appa- 
ratus, the quantity of liquor has greatly increased (in some cases over 50 per 
cent.). The quality, however, has vastly deteriorated; liquor 5 Twadde 
at 60° now containing only 1°50 to 1°55 per cent. of ammonia, or 7 ounces 
instead of 2°16 per cent., or 10 ounces, as formerly. The extra washing 
absorbs sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid, and so the hydrometer 
is kept p at 5 Twaddel as before. The sales are usually made at per 100 

allons of tar and water mized ; and there being no increase, but rather a 
iminution in the quantity of the former, the increase in the proportion 
and quality of the liquor tells very heavily against the buyer.” 
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Communicated Articles, 


COOPER'S GAS-MAKING PATENT. 
By J. AurrED WANKLYN. 

Since the first introduction of illuminating gas in the early part 
of the present century, great improvements have been made in the 
manner of purifying it; and at the present time gas purification, as 
carried out in a well-appointed modern gas-works, has reached a 


high degree of perfection. But in the actual generation of the gas | 


in the retorts there has been no fundamental change. The appli- 
eation of the heat is now more skilfully managed than at first; 
and a larger yield of gas is thereby obtained. By the employment 
of the exhauster, the fragile hydrocarbons are rapidly withdrawn 
from the retort, and from the action of high temperatures, which 
tend to destroy them ; and in this manner a higher yield of light- 
giving hydrocarbons is obtained. f ' 

Mr. Cooper’s new process aims at making a fundamental change 
in gas generation in the retort. Hitherto the mass in the retort 
has been essentially neutral during the process of gas making. 
Mr. Cooper renders the mass powerfully and permanently alkaline 
by mixing caustic lime with the coal before it goes into the retort. 
How profoundly change of reaction from acid to alkaline, or vice 
versd, influences the course of chemical transformations is written 
in almost every page of chemistry. Suppose that absolutely perfect 
admixture of the lime and coal could be realized, in that case no 
trace either of sulphuretted hydrogen or sulphuret of carbon could 
possibly arise; and the crude gas would issue from the retort 
absolutely devoid of sulphur in all shapes. How the nitrogen 
existing in coal would behave itself under these conditions has 
been taught by the hundreds of analyses of coal which have been 
made by the Will and Varrentrapp process, and which are recorded 
in our standard books on the gas industry. Instead of the 6 lbs. 
of ammonia per ton of coal which is obtained in gas-works, the 
Will and Varrentrapp process, as is well known, has obtained from 
20 Ibs. to nearly 50 lbs. of ammonia per ton of coal. The alkaline 
coal mass will, moreover, yield more gas and more illuminant than 
the common coal mass which is at the present time distilled in 
gas-works. 

The foregoing are the prospects opened out by Mr. Cooper’s 
process. But great deductions must be made in actual practice ; 
inasmuch as the chemical conditions are only partially attainable, 
and a sort of compromise has to be made when working. Lime 
is costly ; therefore Mr. Cooper uses as little of it as possible. 
Great excess of lime would ruin the coke; but in the instance of 
most kinds of coal employed in gas making a small addition of 
lime has actually been found to improve the quality of the coke. 
This is another reason why Mr. Cooper prefers only a small pro- 
portion of lime. In practice, therefore, we are not to look for 
absolute freedom from sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphuret of 
carbon, but we may reasonably expect that these impurities shall 
be minimized in the crude gas. Again, the Will and Varrentrapp 
process requires a perfect ocean of soda-lime in comparison with 
the amount of coal taken for experiment. Mr. Cooper cannot 
afford to use an ‘‘ ocean of lime,” and consequently only partially 
realizes the Will and Varrentrapp conditions. He therefore does 
not transform all the nitrogen into ammonia, but he does transform 
more nitrogen into ammonia than is done in the ordinary gas- 
making process. 

_ Examples of the practical working of Mr. Cooper’s patent will be 
cited next week; and on the present occasion I will content myself 
with remarking that the practical examples are illustrative and 
favourable. 





THE METHOD AND COST OF LIGHTING THE 
CITADEL RAILWAY STATION, CARLISLE. 
By J. Hepworru, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., 


Engineer and Manager of the Carlisle Corporation Gas-Works. 

_ The new railway station in Carlisle, called the Citadel Station, 
is well known to those who travel north to Scotland by the London 
and North-Western or Midland line. This station occupies an area 
of upwards of six acres, and eight different Railway Companies’ 
lines meet within it. After the Act empowering the erection of the 
station was passed, a few years since, it became a question whether 
or not it should be lighted by the electric light ; the objects sought 
being (first) a well-lighted station, and (secondly) a system of 
—— that should be perfectly reliable and under immediate 
control. 

Before the erection of the new station, careful experiments, ex- 
tending over many months, were made with gas-burners of various 
sizes, in lamps of different shapes and dimensions, and from several 
makers. No trials were made of the electric light, as the experi- 
ments with gas were satisfactory ; and those on whom devolved the 
responsibility of deciding the question ultimately resolved to use 
gas. The wisdom of this decision appears to be amply demon- 
strated by the results ; for there is probably no railway station in 
the United Kingdom either so efficiently or so cheaply lighted as 
the one under consideration. ; 

The method and cost of carrying out the lighting arrangements 
may be briefly described as follows :—The execution of the whole 
work was entrusted to a local contractor, who carried it out under 
the instructions and supervision of Messrs. Blyth and Cunningham, 
the Engineers of the Railway Companies. The station, a ground 
ee st which is shown herewith, was divided, for the purpose of 

ghting, into eight sections, each of which is supplied with gas by 
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a separate 2-inch pipe, subsequently reduced to 1}-inch. As in 
nearly all cases the lamps were required to be suspended, these 
pipes were laid along the girders of the iron roof; the pendant pipes 
from the roof to the lamps being 1 inch in diameter. On each of 
these eight sections a dry governor was placed upon the 2-inch 
supply-pipe. The eight governors therefore control the whole of 
the lights in the station; no separate governors being required on 
the lamps. A 2-inch cock with a }-inch bye-pass is fixed to each 
of the 2-inch pipes referred to. The whole of the 2-inch pipes are 
placed side by side as they ascend from the meter to the roof. 
These several cocks (with bye-passes) are fixed in the wall, at a 
eonvenient height above the platform ; they are closed in by a small 
door, and are therefore readily accessible to the porter in charge. 
The lighting of the whole station is thus easily controlled. The 
gas is supplied to each section at a pressure of 6-10ths of an inch. 
There are 101 lamps (of Bray’s globular pattern) fixed, each con- 
suming 18 ‘cubic feet of gas per hour; giving a total consumption 
of 1818 cubic feet per hour when all are lighted. The position of 
these lamps is shown on the plan. 

The cost of carrying out the work was £1200, or 3s. 5°92d. per 
candle as the entire cost of all the lamps and fittings employed—a 
sum which, taking into account the light to be supplied, is pro- 
bably the most inexpensive that could have been adopted. The 
cost of the gas consumed—viz., 1818 cubic feet per hour—at 2s. 6d. 
per 1000 cubic feet, is 4s. 6d. per hour when all the lanterns are 
burning at full; but it has been found that there is practically no 
necessity to use more than about 70 of the lamps in order to give 
an ample amount of light. Only 70, therefore, are usually lighted, 
and these consume a total of 1260 cubic feet per hour; the cost, at 
2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, being equal to 3s. 14d. per hour. By 
means of the bye-passes, however, the gas is lowered on the several 
platforms between the departure and arrival of trains; and thus 
the rate of consumption can easily be, and in fact is reduced, when 
desired, to 300 cubic feet per hour in the case of the 101 lamps, at a 
cost of 9d. per hour, or to 210 cubio feet per hour when 70 lamps 
are in use, at a cost of 6d. per hour, for the whole of the platform 
lights. 

The lighting power of the 101 lamps, when they are all alight, is 
equal to 6870 sperm candles; and when the 70 only are in use the 
light obtained equals 4760 sperm candles. A newspaper may be 
read with ease at any point in the station whenever the 70 lamps 
only are lighted. 


Cost of Fittings and Conswmption and Cost of Gas. 


For 101 For 70 
Lamps. Lamps. 
Syacelighted . . . «+ « » « -acres 6°04 .. 6°04 
Number oflampslighted ........ a 70 
Gas consumed per hour when lamps are fully 
.. PES ee . cub. ft. 1818 .. 1260 
Illuminating power of gas,sperm candles . . a wig 19 
Total light diffused ... * a) lLlLlUuee 
Total light per acre of space * . », See 6 780 
Gas consumed per hour when lamps are sup- 
plied through bye-passes only . . cub. ft. 800 .. 210 
Total light per acre of space when lamps are 
supplied through bye-passes only . candles 180 4. 125 
Light diffused when lamps are supplied 
through bye-passesonly. ....... 1100 750 
Cost of gas— 
Lamps fully lighted, per hour 4s.6d...  8s.14d. 
Do., peracreperhour. < ...». + >» ae 63d. 
Lamps supplied through bye-passes only, 
per hour. i ere ee ae ee ae 6d. 
DE, 6 6 3 ct se se | RR os 1d. 
Cost of lamps and fittings . els - £1200 .. £850 
DI Ps we se ey es +o Oe. ee £142 
Do., per candle light obtainable . 3s.5°92d... 38s. 6°85d. 


It may be concluded, from the above data, that any amount of 
light required can be obtained by the use of gas, at a comparatively 
small cost. Also that the light can be placed under perfect control; 
and, when so required, can be temporarily reduced to a minimum 
quantity, at a corresponding reduction in cost. These are conclu- 
sions which could doubtless be confirmed by any one who 
has recently carried out improved methods of street lighting, or 
lighting large open spaces. The foregoing results will, in the 
writer’s judgment, compare favourably with any that have been 
given either as to the excellence or the cost of the electric light. 


Cechnical Record. 


THE RELATIVE ECONOMY OF SOLID AND 
GASEOUS FUEL. 

An article in a recent number of Le Gaz Belge deals with the 
question of the economy of gaseous as compared with solid com- 
bustible for domestic or industrial purposes. The writer com- 
mences by remarking that when combustion takes place, the 
quantity of oxygen required by the carbon does not by any means 
correspond with that required by the hydrogen; and as these 
elements are not generally separated, a certain quantity of one or 
the other must be burnt to waste. The carbon can only combine 
with the quantity of oxygen necessary to form carbonic acid, and 
the hydrogen takes up only that which will produce aqueous vapour. 
The former of these elements therefore always absorbs more 
oxygen than the latter, supposing that there is sufficient to ensure 
complete combination. 

When solid fuel is employed, it is not only necessary to provide 
the supply of oxygen required for combustion, but also to convey 
into the furnace sufficient air to drive off the products of that com- 











bustion, by ensuring the contact of the oxygen with the whole 
surface of the combustible material. In practice it is found that 
nearly twice the quantity of air theoretically required has to be 
provided; and this, of course, doubles the volume of the gases that 
have to be heated. It may thus be assumed that half the air 
admitted into a furnace does not serve for combustion; and this 
excess of air naturally carries off a considerable quantity of heat. 
The loss, however, is a necessity; for, if less air were supplied, 
there would be a possibility of combustion being incomplete, and 
the evil would become greater. In fact, the carbon passing into 
the condition of carbonic acid (the result of the most complete com- 
bustion) develops 7200 heat units; while with a less perfect trans- 
formation it furnishes carbonic oxide, giving only 1400 heat units. 
When gaseous combustibles are utilized, these losses may be 
prevented ; since very nearly the determined quantity of oxygen 
may be supplied, and this be caused to mix more closely with the 
combustible elements, without necessitating the expenditure, on the 
part of the mixture, of an amount of energy comparable with that 
required by the solid combustibles. 

The commercial value of the two kinds of combustibles may be 
approximately stated as follows:—Coals have, according to their 
quality, a standard of from 4500 to 7500—say an average of 6000— 
heat units. From this number must be deducted 500 heat units 
lost in effecting combustion. There remain, therefore, 5500 heat 
units. Now the absolute available heat of furnaces employed for 
industrial purposes does not exceed 40 per cent. of their theoretic 
heating capacity, and therefore the effective calorific power is 
reduced to about 2000 calories. The cost of furnace coal of average 
quality ranges from 6 to 8 frs. per 1000 kilos.—say 0°8 centime per 
kilogramme (2°2lbs.). The 2000 calories heating power, therefore, 
cost O'8c. If coal gas is taken as the element of comparison—its 
yield in heat being practically 12,000 units for the net cost of 7 ¢.— 
the ratio becomes as 1:4 for coal and gas respectively. This, 
however, is exclusive of the cost of labour, maintenance of appli- 
ances, transport of fuel, &c., all of which would double the net 
cost of the solid combustible material. So that the proportion 
really becomes 2 for coal and 1°4 for gas. But the solid com- 
bustible furnishes only 2000 calories, while if it is transformed into 
lighting gas it would furnish 3000 calories. The final ratio of net 
cost therefore becomes 8 for coal against 1°4 for gas; in other 
words, the employment of illuminating gas as a combustible is 
attended with abo ut twice the economy that results from the use 
of ordinary coal. 





GAS-BURNER TESTS. 

In the month of November last Mr. T. Fairley, F.R.S.E., the 
Public Analyst and Gas Examiner for the Borough of Leeds, pre- 
sented a report on gas-burners (accompanied by an elaborate series 
of tables of tests) to the Gas Committee of the Corporation. This 
has since been made public ; and we purpose giving the figures, as 
the tests were, we have reason to believe, carried out with the 
utmost care, and checked a great number of times. 

Mr. Fairley prefaces his report by saying that the experiments 
were made with gas averaging about 17} candles (when tested by 
the 15-hole Argand prescribed by the Leeds Gas Act), and corrected 
for variations of temperature and pressure. The certified Methven 
unit was employed, checked by frequent comparison with the best 
standard candles. 

The following remarks on burners, and his tests of them, are also 
made by Mr. Fairley :—* As a rule, burners with governors are 
preferable to burners without them, even where a governor is 
attached to the meter. Any burner with too little gas is flickering 
and unsteady, and often smokes; and with too much gas it is also 
wasteful and generally smoky. Each burner has a particular pres- 
sure at which it gives its best results. Asregards light, the burners 
most sensitive to variations of pressure are the union jets.and the 
Argands. These are much improved by. a check or governor 
attached to the burner. Where a very steady uniform localized 
light is desired, and a burner not very sensitive to the effects of dust, 
the union jet may be employed ; but it gives less light for the gas 
consumed than the other burners, especially with the smaller sizes. 
The slit burners are more sensitive to dust, but the proportion of 
light obtained per foot of gas equals or surpasses in some instances 
that obtained from the Argands. The Argands require more care 
and attention than any other form. Unless reflectors are used, the 
light is given off chiefly in the horizontal plane of the flame, so 
that it is much darker above and below the burner. The chimney 
glasses require daily cleaning. An Argand is more smoky than 
any other burner if too much gas is supplied to it, and gives 
exceedingly little light when the supply is too small. Some 
makers send out duplex burners—two small burners mounted so 
that the flames may coalesce. These burners are smoky at low 
pressures, giving a flame of the same character as that from a 
large-sized ordinary burner with too small a supply of gas. At 
higher pressures (1°5 inches and upwards) they give better results, 
but not superior to, or often so good as those obtained from the 
best single burners. To meet the requirements of consumers who 
wish to get the best results at a given consumption, I have 
attempted to classify the results, naming the burners which give 
the maximum light at each consumption without undue smoking. 
None of the batswing burners are suitable for globes, while the 
union jets and slit unions or flat-flames are suitable. No globes 
should have an opening at the bottom of less than 8 inches; 
otherwise a great part of the light is lost. Mica or porcelain tops 
placed over the globes help to increase the light, and to diminish 
the production of smoke.” 
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GAS LIGHTING VERSUS THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


The Manager of the Brussels Municipal Gas-Works at Laeken, 
Mons. H. Aerts, who is President of the Belgian Association of Gas 
Managers, recently delivered a lecture on the above subject before 
the Brussels Section of the Liége Association of Engineers. The 
new and taking subject of the electric light had given rise to several 
papers before the section, in which certain statements had been 
advanced, and figures quoted, somewhat unfairly towards gas 
lighting; and M. Aerts felt it necessary to at least put the data of 
comparison on their proper basis. Before a large audience in the 
Palais de la Bourse, he delivered the lecture of which the following 
is an abstract. 

The intensity of artificial illumination has been constantly 
progressing ever since the first attempts at lighting public 
thoroughfares in the second half of the sixteenth century; passing 
through the several phases of resin torches (both fixed and port- 
able), candles, oil-lamps, gas, and finally the electric light. The 
streets of Brussels were first lighted with 700 gas-lamps in 1819— 
two years after the application of gas to illumination had been 
made in London. This number gradually increased until, last 
year, it reached 5000 in the City of Brussels proper; that is to say, 
the portion within the boulevards, which replace the old fortifica- 
tions, and not including any of the suburbs. More and more light 
is constantly being demanded by the public; and, if gas be not 
made capable of affording a better illumination at a reasonable 
price, it is destined to disappear as surely as oil-lamps, candles, and 
torches have in turn been superseded. But, as regards intensity 
of flame, the new burners cf Mr. Sugg, Herr F. Siemens, and 
others, have proved that gas is fully capable of competing with the 
electric light. 

Let us now examine the faults’ and defects imputed to gas— 
viz., heat, injurious products of combustion, and danger from 
conflagration or explosion. A cubic métre (85°3166 cubic feet) of 
gas yields 6000 calories (28,810 English heat units). In Belgium 
and the North of Europe generally, fires are habitually burned six 
or seven months of the year; and during this time a saving of fuel 
is effected through using gas for illumination. In summer, when 
artificial heat is not required, the gas is only lighted for a few 
hours. In private houses, therefore, this objection has not very 
great force. In theatres and other places of public meeting this 
drawback is only added to the still greater one arising from the 
products of respiration of the assembled multitude. A man throws 
off 170 calories (675 English heat units) per hour. As an example, 
the Brussels Opera House, which contains places for 3000 persons, 
is on an average frequented by 2500 spectators, who produce 
425,000 calories (1,686,536 English heat units) in a single hour. 
The illumination is effected by 25 cubic métres (883 cubic feet) 
of gas per honr, producing 150,000 calories (595,248 English heat 
units), or only about one-third part of that due to the spectators. 
But, on the other hand, the heat produced by the central gaselier 
accelerates the ventilation, and in no way incommodes the spec- 
tators; its effect is therefore useful and not injurious. The 
case is the same in all places of assembly provided with a good 
system of ventilation; and this important subject should be more 
studied by gas engineers. 


Mr. Sugg has constructed some very ingenious appliances ; the 
Siemens burner is also used with great advantage; and the same 
may be said of the sun-burners. Gas may also be utilized with 
advantage for affording artificial ventilation in private houses. 
Experiments prove that, by the use of exhausting chimneys, a 
cubic métre of gas will cause the renewal of 1000 cubic métres of 
air. Gas is, then, a simple and economical agent for ventilation ; 
and this difficulty about the products of combustion may be easily 
overcome, if gas engineers will only give their serious attention to 
the matter. 


The dangers of fire arising from gas have been much exagge- 
rated. If it be borne in mind how large is the number of gas 
consumers, it must be acknowledged that the proportion of 
accidents is very slight; and, as they are generally due to the 
inexperience of those who employ the gas, it follows that they 
must necessarily diminish in proportion as people become more 
accustomed to its use. Moreover, before there is absolute danger, 
it is necessary that the gas become mixed with air in determined 
proportions, and that fire be also present. An escape of gas is 
always manifest to the sense of smell, when the danger is, or 
should be, at once guarded against. In the case of electricity, on 
the other hand, there is no warning. The danger exists, to a 
greater or less extent, as long as the current lasts; but there is 
nothing to make its presence known. 


The use of electricity for lighting can never become so easy and 
convenient as that of gas; and—this is an important point—it can 
never lend itself so readily to indefinite subdivision. The issue 
of the struggle will, in the long run, depend upon the selling price 
of the two lights for the general purposes of illumination; but a 
special field will, in any case, be reserved to electricity in mines, 
steamers, railway carriages, lighthouses, and workshops. 

As regards the cost price of electric lighting applied to domestic 
purposes, there is only a single application—that of New York—to 
guide us in making the comparison. The light is equal to that 
afforded by gas at rather over 41 centimes per cubic métre (about 
9s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet); but now Mr. Edison appears to con- 
sider that the electric light should be charged at a higher rate than 
that named above. Under these conditions, competition with gas 
is not possible in England, Belgium, or Germany—unless, indeed, 





it be in quite exceptional cases. According to figures admitted by 
electricians, it may be stated generally that, for an average appli- 
cation of the electric light, the cost of installation is 100 frs. (£4) 
per incandescent lamp. On the other hand, in the case of gas, this 
expense is about 15 frs. (12s.) for house fittings. The cost of pro- 
ducing the gas at the works, and of the pipes for conveying it to the 
houses, has not to be taken into account here, because this expense is 
included in the selling price of the gas. The interest on capital and 
depreciation, at 10 per cent. per annum, is therefore, in the case of 
electricity, 10 frs. (8s.) per lamp; and in the case of gas, 1 fr. 50c. 
(1s. 24d.). Over how many hours must this expense be distributed ? 
That depends upon locality, climate, habits, &e. The consumption 
of gas varies in a remarkable degree in different countries, as the 


following data will show :— 

Per Inhabitant. 
Cubic Métres, Cubic Feet. 
: 158 


In London it is aaa is dal ; 5580 
In the large towns of England. . . . a = = 
“ r 7 2472 

In the smaller towns of England. . { 1, 80 et 28955 
In Paris ae, a" — ae ee =e 4061 
OS Pe a a 3107 
ES ee 8 Maw eee RP ee . , 1 a 
5 586 

In the large towns of Germany ; i _— 50 1766 
5 20 e% 706 

In the smaller towns of Germany. . 1 —_ 5 |. 883 


In Brussels the average number of hours a year during which the 
gas is lighted in private houses is found by observation to be 700. 
Accordingly, 10 frs. divided by 700 equals 1°43c. for electricity ; and 
1 fr. 50 c. divided by 700 equals 0°21 c. for gas. The cost of pro- 
duction, distribution, and maintenance of electricity is estimated 
by electricians at 2°8c. per lamp per hour per Carcel (about 9°6 
standard candles). The whole of the expense (first cost and mainte- 
nance) per Carcel is therefore 2°8 c. + 1°43 c. = 4°23 c., or nearly one 
halfpenny for 10 candles. In the case of gas, if 100 litres (3°5 cubic 
feet) be reckoned toa Carcel flame, and the gas be sold at 20 c. per 
cubic métre (4s. 74d. per 1000 cubic feet), the cost is 2c. + O'21¢. = 
2°21 ¢., or not much more than half the amount. 

In order for it to compete successfully with gas, electricity must 
therefore make great progress. But gas will also be progressing 
at the same time. Its more extended use for motive power, for 
heating, and for cooking, will permit of its selling price being 
lowered; and still further improvement may be looked for, both 
in the method of production, and especially in the appliances for 
illumination. By way of showing the progress already made under 
this latter head, the following table has been prepared, which gives 
the consumption of gas, and the illuminating power, of the best- 
known burners :— 








8 
‘ ~ ‘ Average 
enti | Normal =4 | Consumption | és : 
Peumer,° | Consumption | 23 See 
| per Hour. | a | Carcel. of Barner 
a? | ; 
| Cubic | Cubic 
Litres. Cub. Ft. Litres. Fs. In. | Litres. Ft. In. 
Batswing . 140=(say) 5 | 11/127 =4 838)) 1215 =4 502 
Do. (large) 200 = 7 |.1°72)116 =4 167}) ig as 
Bengel (Paris) | 105=(say) 4 | 1 105 = 38 1223) ~? ae 
Argand (London) .| 142 = 5 | 158] 89 =3 247|f 970=8 735 
Sugg (double) . .| 405 = 144| 54 | 7 =21121 ) 
Do. (triple) | 960 = 34 (134 | 716=2 910 745 = 2 1090 
Giroud (Paris) . .| 700 = 244/9 | 77 =21243| 
Rue du Quatre Sep-|) g-~ _ — 8 1467 | 
tembre (email) } 875 = 31/8 |109 =38 1467 oan —s 
Do. (large) 1400 = 494 14 100 =8 918)) “es 
Siemens -« | Om 104 | 6 60 =1 1823} 
Do. oe 2 72 21 |15 40 =1 713 I ; 
Do. : 800= 28 |21 | 88 =1 591|} 400=1 713 
Do. 1400= 493/46 | 85 =1 408 
Do. . 2200 = 78 |75 30 =1 103 
BD aon 5 5 1 ¢ a € 
Clamond and reel <i Ho lt It ss0—02805 
(incandescent) -/{i999= 35 |50 | 20 =01220 | } 











* Multiply these figures by 10 for candles approximately, or by 9°6 if 
the exact equivalent be required. 


In the above table, it is supposed that the gas is merely of the 
standard illuminating capacity—that is to say, the minimum stipu- 
lated in the contracts of Paris, Brussels, &c.; but the official reports 
of these cities show an average illuminating capacity of about 5 per 
cent. above the minimum. This is especially the case in London, 
where, as everybody knows, the gas is also required to be of a higher 
illuminating power than in either Paris or Brussels. The consump- 
tion per Carcel will therefore be so much less in proportion. 

As different photometric standards and burners are employed in 
various countries, it may not be out of place to call to mind the 
relations existing between them, which are as follows :— 

The Paris Carcel = 9°6 English, or 8°7 German candles. 

The Paris burner consumes 105 litres, or nearly 4 cub. ft. per hour. 

The London ,, — ” z= - 

The illuminating power required in London is 16 candles for 142 litres 
(5 cubic feet) of gas. 

The normal illuminating power of Paris gas, consumed in London 
burners, corresponds to 15°2 candles. 

M. Aerts observed, in conclusion, that if gas engineers only 
brought the requisite care and perseverance to the defence of their 
interests, they had nothing to fear in future from the competition 
of electricity. 
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THE ECONOMY OF GAS-ENGINES. 

At the last meeting of the American Gaslight Association—the 
finish of the report of whose proceedings is given in the number 
of the American Gaslight Journal for the 16th ult.—Mr. G. G. 
RamspEtt read the following paper, which is supplementary to the 
one he contributed to the meeting two years previously :*— 

Perhaps in no department of mechanics, certainly in none 
identified with gas interests, has more rapid progress been made 
than in the introduction of the gas-engine. That which a few 
years ago occupied an uncertain field as an experiment, now stands 
not only a success, but a necessity. It has, by its own merits, 
advanced its way as a motive power, until it now has its place 
in a majority of the cities of the country where gas is manufac- 
tured. All this has come about in the face of obstacles which only 
a knowledge of its merits could overcome. 

It is now only two years and a half since the first large gas- 
engine was put in operation in this country. This engine, of 
17-horse power, was placed in a grain elevator at Vincennes, Ind. ; 
and it is needless to say its developments were anxiously awaited 
by the gas fraternity, for upon its success largely hinged the future 
of the gas-engine in this country. Fortunately, it most abundantly 
fulfilled the requirements, and marked the beginning of a rapid 
enlargement of the introduction of the gas-engine. Indeed, so 
marked were the results obtained by this one, that scores of even 
larger sizes are now in successful operation in this country; and 
the manufacturers, after twice doubling the capacity of their works, 
are now five months behind their orders, and this feature consti- 
tutes the most serious obstacle presented to the adoption and intro- 
duction of these machines. Engines of 25-horse power are now 
manufactured and in use in this country; and in one instance, I am 
informed by the makers, three of equal power are applied to the 
same shaft—thus affording 75-horse power. 

My own experience leads me to the belief that each year's intelli- 
gence will greatly increase the demand for, and usefulness of these 
engines. Itis the universal verdict of those who use them, and who 
perform the important feature of paying the gas bills, that for 
economy, safety, durability, and convenience they are very far 
preferable to steam as a motive power; while in small sizes, and 
where the labour performed is intermittent, there is absolutely no 
comparison. 

I have, as opportunity offered, jotted down the results obtained by 
various engines in practical operation, and will now give them. 

Of nine gas-engines used as freight and passenger elevators, with 
a total of 82-horse power, and in operation 9} hours each per day, 
the restilts were as follows :— 


Dols. 
Average cost perhour perengine. ...... +. . 0063 
se » day ” eae a eee 
» month ,, eee eee 
~ » Ber «n ee er ss el 
« » day - a ee ae 
month ,, . & =e 


In a printing office in my own city the following labour was 
performed by a 1}-horse power engine, with gas at 2dols. 50c. (10s.) 
per 1000 cubic feet :— 


Number of daily issues during year . . . . . «. « « 125,000 
weekly . « + 110,000 





” ae ae 
ms impressions equal to job work done . 25,000 
Total impressions . 260,000 
Cost of Gas. 
Dols. | Dols. 
November. ... . . 125 | May. 1°50 
December. . ... . 12 June 1°75 
jammy 2. fw we co HO July. 1°25 
February oe oe oe August 1°25 
March 1°25 September 1:00 
April <a ae October ore 1°25 
Total cost one year . 15°25 dollars. 
” perday . - 00°0487 __—,, 
we », impression . 00°00005 _,, 


In the handling of grain the results obtained by several engines 
show the average expense to be ‘07 of a cent per bushel—to elevate 
from the sink or dump into the storeage or shipping bins, and 
from thence load into cars; while the shelling of corn costs less 
than 0-2 of a cent per bushel to dump the corn by drag belts into 
the sheller, shell and clean, elevate into storeage and shipping bins, 
and deliver into cars. 

Add to these small items of expense the advantages of complete 
safety, unaffected insurance, economy of space, entire freedom 
from coal, dirt, ashes, kindling, &c., together with the fact that so 
little attention is required by the engine that nine-tenths of a 
man’s time is available elsewhere, and an engineer’s or stoker’s 
wages are practically saved, and you have the cheapest, most 
complete, and most desirable motive power in use to-day. , 

The importance of this to the gas interests of the country is 
very great, considering that nine-tenths of the gas consumed would 
be in the daytime, while our plant is comparatively idle, and as the 
consumption, especially in the larger sizes, forms ® saving in 
services and meters. 








Tue Administrative Tribunal, acting as a Court of Final Instance, has 
decided to grant to an English Company the exclusive right for 99 years 
of supplying the western suburbs of the city of Vienna with water from 
the River Wien above Huetteldorf. 





* See JournaL, Vol. XXXVI, p. 976. 








Correspondence. 


(We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 





GAS AND ELECTRICITY. 


Sim,—Mr. Livesey and Mr. Greville have thoroughly exposed the wild 
statements made in The Times by ‘‘ Lux Pura,” and referred to in your 
editorial columns of Jan. 16, as to the quality of London gas. They do 
not, however, appear to have discovered why those statements were made. 
To me it appeared as a blind to serve another purpose. ‘Lux Pura” 
commences his letter by stating that ‘a great struggle is being carried 
on between gas and electricity.” I ask, Where? I, as one thoroughly 
conversant with gas affairs, know of none. I do know of electric light- 
ing companies struggling for existence; but that is not what ‘“ Lux 
Pura ’’ wants to convey. He finishes his letter by asking any one to 
judge for himself (after what he has stated) “‘ whether gas or electricity is 
least injurious to health.” Now, in my opinion, his letter is intended 
‘*to catch the eye’”’ of some person who has money to invest. If we 
knew “‘ Lux Pura’s”’ real name, we should no doubt find that he isa large 
holder of electric lighting companies’ shares, and that he has possibly 
placed them on the market, anxiously watching the result of his letter to 
The Times—one might almost say his unpaid advertisement. 


Lower Sydenham, Jan. 29, 1883. Macnvs Onnen. 





THE COPENHAGEN SULPHATE OF AMMONIA PLANT. 

Str,—I have read Mr. F. D. Marshall’s letter on the above subject in 
the last number of the Journan, and regret to notice that the writer 
seeks by equivocation to divert attention from the real point of my 
claim, which is this: Did or did not Mr. Marshall, at the last meeting 
of The Gas Institute, produce certain plans of sulphate of ammonia 
apparatus, which he stated to have been the invention of Messrs. Howitz 
and Irminger, of the Copenhagen Gas-Works? If he did, then I say it 
was I who should have been announced as the designer of the apparatus, 
and not the two gentlemen named. If he did not, I shall ask you to 
kindly allow the publication, in the Journan, of letters of Mr. Howitz, 
which prove that the plans in question really came from me; for I am 
desirous of establishing the whole truth in this matter. 

With regard to the discussion as to the value of my ammoniacal 
liquor still, it seems to me that it comes rather late; for if the apparatus 
was in fact the invention of some one else, as is sought to be proved, I 
am at a loss to understand why Mr. Howitz, jun., and Mr. Irminger 
should have spent a week at Troyes in order to obtain my plans and 
study the process of manufacturing sulphate of ammonia carried on at 
the gas-works there. 

If, in the course of the discussion which took place at the meeting of 
The Gas Institute, it was stated that the still exhibited by Mr. Marshall 
was similar in form to the apparatus originally employed by Mr. F. C. 
Hills for the treatment of ammoniacal liquor, 1 can only say I am in a 
position to prove that the still was patented by me in France in 1869 ; 
and therefore I shall be glad to be informed of the date when Mr. Hills’s 
apparatus was brought out, in order to ascertain who is the plagiarist— 
Mr. Hills or myself. 


Troyes, Feb. 1, 1883. F, Cnevarer. 





Tue Dustin Exvecrric Licut Company.—Our readers, especially those 
interested in the progress of electric lighting and the financial results 
thereof, will doubtless, says the Irish Insurance, Banking, and Finance 
Journal, recollect that when the above Company was first projected we 
expressed our opinion that it would prove to be an undesirable undertak- 
ing, so far as its financial success was concerned. Events have since fully 
justified our views and the conclusions which we were then led to adopt. 
It was understood a short time ago that the Dublin Electric Light Com- 
pany, Limited, was engaged in negotiations with another company, having 
a larger capital, with a view to an amalgamation. But it appears that the 
arrangements in this respect have not been carried to a completion, as we 
find no allusion whatever made to the matter at the recent meeting of the 
shareholders of the Dublin Electric Light Company. The Press was not 
represented at the meeting, but the Secretary supplied an abstract of the 
proceedings to the newspapers, from which we append the following par- 
ticulars:—The meeting took place to consider the following resolutions : 
First, that the Company be wound up voluntarily, which was adopted 
unanimously. The second resolution was to appoint a Liquidator for the 
purpose of winding{up the Company, which was also passed unanimously. 
Thus we have apparently seen the last of a Company which was ushered 
in with a great display of eloquence, and recommended to the public as a 
desirable means of investment. The only good which it has effected is that 
it has put some money into the pockets of the legal gentlemen who have 
been connected with its formation, and, doubtless, the other promoters 
will not be overlooked in the forthcoming liquidation. 


Tue Pusiic Licutine or Batu.—At the meeting of the Bath Town 
Council last Tuesday—the Mayor (Mr. Handel Cossham) in the chair—Mr. 
Oliver submitted the report of a Committee appointed to consider the cost 
of improving the lighting of the principal thoroughfares in the city. It 
was proposed to extinguish 28 of the present lamps, at a saving of £66 10s. 
The recent reduction in the price of gas would, the report stated, effect a 
saving of £317, making together £383 10s., and this would enable the 
Council to adopt the new plan of lighting proposed, at a cost of £57 per 
annum more than they were now paying. He moved that the report be 
adopted, and that it be an instruction to the Surveying Committee to 
take the necessary steps for increasing the 344 lamps scheduled in the 
report from 4 feet to 6 feet burners, and the introduction of the 16 large lamps 
at the several places indicated, or in such other places as might be deemed 
more desirable. Mr. Brumby seconded the motion. Mr. Sturges moved, 
as an amendment—“ That this Council, considering the acknowledged 
superiority of electricity to gas for the purpose of public and private light- 
ing, and recollecting that this Local Authority, at a very recent and full 
meeting of its members, nearly unanimously decided to light the city with 
electricity, deems it inexpedient to spend more money to perpetuate the 
inferior system of gas lighting.” General Benson seconded the amend- 
ment. A lengthy discussion ensued, in the course of which the opinion 
was expressed that, whatever progress might in the future be made in the 
adaptation of the electric light to public illumination, it was the duty of 
the Council to at once improve the street lighting of the city, which one 
member thought was “ discreditable to all persons concerned.” Eventually 
the motion was carried by 27 votes to 5, 
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Register of Patents, 


Frap-Vatves.—Edwards, E.; communicated from Roche, E., of Marseilles, . 


France. No. 2832; June 15, 1882. 

To carry out this invention, when the valves are applied to the regulating 
of the discharge of water from a reservoir, a flat seat, preferably of cast 
iron, is fixed to the reservoir, over the discharge aperture in the masonry 
of the latter. A valve (also preferably of cast cen is hinged at one of its 
sides to the seat; and is provided with guides upon its upper surface, at 
right angles to the hinge. Within these guides the ends of a transverse 
bar fit and work, at the centre of which is a vertical rod, so that the cross- 
bar can be raised or lowered for the purpose of operating the valve. The 
ends of the crossbar are prolonged so that when the valve is closed they 
pass under the edges of two hooks on the seat; and these edges are 
inclined so that when the transverse bar is pressed down its ends are 
forced down, and it presses the valve into its seat with any desired 
pressure. The vertical bar passes through guides fixed to the side of the 
reservoir, and is screwed at its upper end, which passes through a 
corresponding screwed nut turning in one of the guides; so that when 
the nut is turned in either direction the bar is made to rise or fall, and to 
open or close the valve. A flat iron bar, cramped or bolted to the wall of 
the reservoir, retains the valve-seat in its place, and serves to carry the 
guides for the vertical bar, and to connect the entire apparatus. 


Water Taps or Vatves.— Chisholm, G. sen. and G. jun., of Stirling. 
No. 2837; June 16, 1882. 

This invention relates (1) to “ swan-neck” taps or valves ; (2) to “ nose’ 
taps; and (3) to ball-cocks. 

In “ swan-neck ” taps, the moveable plug to which the neck is attached 
has an eccentric, or cam, formed upon it opposite to the supply-pipe. In 
the casing of the neck a feathered spindle is placed, the inner end of which 
is fitted with a roller upon which the eccentric acts when turning the neck 
for the discharge of water. A cup-like piece is formed on the opposite end 
of this spindle; the spindle being of such length that when the neck is 
in the position of not discharging water this piece of it passes to a short 
distance within the end of the tubular orifice wherein the spindle works. 
An elastic ball rests against the cup of the spindle, and when the neck is 
in the position of being shut, the pressure of water squeezes it into the 
cup, and flattens it over the end of the orifice. When itis desired to draw 
off water the eccentric on the neck-plug pressing against the roller end of 
the spindle forces the spindle and elastic ball backwards, and thus opens 
the discharge. 

In “nose” taps, an analogous arrangement is provided, excepting that 
for the plug is substituted a packed spindle formed with an eccentric or 
cam, which, on being turned, pushes the valve off from, or allows it to be 
pressed to its seat. 

For ball-cocks, the elastic ball is carried upon the top of a short moveable 
discharge tube, which when the float-ball is in its highest position is 
caused to descend below the valve-seat, thereby allowing the elastic ball to 
be forced by the water pressure down into its seat; and when the float is 
low the tube is lifted so that it carries the elastic ball off its seat. 


Gas Reauitators on Governors.—Boult, A. J.; communicated from 
Parsy, P., of Lille, France. No. 2867; June 17, 1882. 

This invention, for automatically regulating the supply of gas to 
burners, is shown in the accompanying engraving, which is a vertical 
section through the governor. The parts are a cylindrical box, inside 
which is a trough C provided with ribs so as to keep it central. The lid, 
which screws into the shell, carries a cylinder D, extending into the 
trough C. E is a float surmounted by a cone as shown. To cause the 
regulator to work, a liquid is put into the trough C ; after which the lid is 
screwed down with the float E in the cylinder D. The two vessels C, D, thus 
communicate with each other—viz., the interior of the cylinder D and the 


D 


annular space between the cylinder and the sides of the vessel C. The gas 
passes through recesses to the space between the walls of the trough C and 
those of the outer vessel; and, in consequence of the space left by the 
trough and its ribs, the pressure is first exerted on the liquid in the vessel 
C. An orifice allows the gas toenter the central cylinder D where it exerts 
a certain pressure, but a pressure which, when the gas is lighted, is less 
than that above mentioned, as this cylinder communicates with the 


atmosphere by the burner. The level in the central vessel D can never 
rise high enough to cause the float to entirely obstruct the orifice of the 
burner, as then the equilibrium of pressure produced by the opening in it 
would cause the liquid in the central cylinder to fall. 


ManuFAcTURE or Gas.—Chandler, S. and J., of Newington Causeway, 
London. No, 8024; June 27, 1882. (Not proceeded with.) 

This invention relates to improvements in that class of scrubbing 
devices which consist of a series of rods, bars, or sheets (arranged side by 
side and in rows), and intended to be alternately immersed in the purify- 
ing liquid. The patentees say: “In practice it has been found that such 
scrubbing devices become choked from the deposit of naphthaline, tar, 
and other deposits; and our invention has for its object to provide means 
for preventing such choking. We arrange, either above or below the level 
of the water, a series of wires or bars or their equivalents, fitting or 
stretching across the tank; or we fix the series of wires or bars, or their 
equivalents, from the bottom of the compartment.’ The wires or bars 
will thus remain stationary between the sheets or bars of the scrubber so 
that as the plates ascend and descend the deposit is cleaned away. 


Manuracture or Arr Gas.—Haddan, H. J.; communicated from Martin, 
D. H., of Ipswich, Queensland. No. 4442; Sept. 18, 1882. 

In apparatus to carry out this invention there are four main parts— 

viz., air suppliers; a gas generator or air carburetter; a gasholder; and a 

gasoline reservoir. The air suppliers consist of two double-acting bellows, 





which supply four overlapping currents of air to the gas generator or 
carburetter. This is a comparatively shallow chamber underlying the 
whole of the other parts of the apparatus. The holder is of ordinary con- 
struction, and is not used for its storeage capacity so much as for its 
automatically regulating the manufacture of gas as it is required. The 
gasoline reservoir is a chamber connected to the generator by an elbow 
pipe in which is a cock; and the supply of gasoline is controlled by a float- 
Sales in the generator. The supply of air thereto is also controlled by 
cocks moveable by hand, and connected by a rod to the stopping gear. 
Opening or closing these cocks automatically starts or stops the working 
of the machine. The holder, to which the stopping gear is also connected, 
rising and falling has the same effect. The air suppliers are driven by a 
weight as in other similar machines. 


Propucer Gas Furnaces.—Abel, C. D.; communicated from the Stettiner 
Chamotte Fabrik-Actien-Gesellschaft (vormals Didier), of Stettin, 
Germany. No, 4857; Oct. 12, 1882. 

This invention relates to furnaces worked by the combustion of pro- 
ducer gas; more particularly to retort furnaces for the manufacture of 
illuminating and Coating gas. It is, to some extent, a modification of 
the patent referred to in our issue of the 16th ult., p. 105. 

The inventors say: ‘“ By means of the improved construction employed, 
even the most inferior descriptions of coke can be entirely utilized for the 
production of carbonic oxide gas. The peculiar features consist—(1) In 
entirely dispensing with a fire-grate in the gas producer; the requisite air 
for the combustion of the coke being supplied through slits or channels (of 
small height) in the bottom of the producer. The disadvantages of the 
burning away of the fire-grate, the unequal discharge of slag, the incon- 
venient frequent slagging, and the falling through and consequent loss of 
the fuel, are by this means obviated. (2) A much less radiation of heat is 
obtained. (3) All detonations whén adding the coke supplies are absolutely 
prevented by the form of the producer, and by the position and distance of 
the gas passages relatively to the slit in the bottom of the producer and to 
the furnace itself. (4) The construction of the regenerator can be effected 
in a very simple and easy manner, even with old furnaces. (5) The regu- 
lating contrivance provided in front of the air channels only allows of the 
entrance of the air to the extent required, and at the same time effects the 
heating of such air. (6) The regulation of the draught dampers for the 
escape flues, and also that of the air supply for the combustion of the 
carbonic oxide gas, can be effected in a convenient manner. (7) The 
accuraiely determined dimensions, form, and position of the several 
openings, relatively to each other, through which the carbonic oxide and 
air are led beneath the retorts, have the effect of producing complete com- 
bustion, and consequently complete development of heat at once in the 
lower part of the furnace directly over the inlet openings. (8) The con- 
struction of the flues through which the products of combustion pass to the 
chimney, and through which the air required for combustion with the 
carbonic oxide enters the furnace, is such that the waste heat passing away 
is utilized to the greatest possible extent, while the air is heated so con- 
siderably that a very large saving of fuel is effected thereby.” 

APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
434.—Youna, J., Kelly, N.B., “ Improvements in treating sewage water 

and other liquids containing ammonia.” Jan. 26, 1883. 

461.—Lake, H. H., “Improvements in apparatus for the production of 
carburetted air for lighting, heating, and other purposes.” A communi- 
cation. Jan. 27, 1883. 

464.—Grey, §S., Chelsea, “ Improvements in indices for gas and water 
meters and other instruments to which indices or counting apparatus is 
applicable.” Jan. 27, 1883. 

475.—RussExu, J., Reading, “Improvements in gas cooking-stoves.” 
Jan. 29, 1883. 

480.—WuitTE, W., Abersychan, ‘“‘ Improvements in apparatus used in the 
manufacture of gas.” Jan. 29, 1883. 

485.—Fisner, W. E., Birmingham, “ Improvements in advertising 
tablets, and in the method of conveying gas to the same for the purpose of 
illuminating them, which improvements are in part applicable to vestibule 
or hall lamps and other lamps, and to mirrors and other articles having 
metallic frames,” Jan. 29, 1883. 

499.—WeEaATHERHOGG, G. W., Wandsworth, Surrey, “ Improvements in 
air and-gas motors and apparatus for the production of gas therefor.” 
Jan. 30, 1883. 

514.—RetrTiz, J., Hatton Garden, London, “Improvements in gas- 
burners.” Jan. 80, 1883. 

519.—Jay, A., and Hook, C., Kingswood, Gloucester, “ Improvements in 
apparatus for the manufacture of gas from oils.” Jan. 81, 1883. 

553.—Pattinson, H. L., Felling, Durham, “ Improvements in obtaining 
products from coal or other like substance by distillation, and in apparatus 

employed therein.” Feb. 1, 1883. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE PASSED THE GREAT SEAL. 
3745.—Macintyrg, R., Forest Gate, Essex, “ Improvements in apparatus 
for regulating the flow of gases and liquids.” Aug. 5, 1882. 

8776.—Woop, J., Flockton, Yorks, “Improvements in the means or 
apparatus employed in the manufacture of coke, and in the extraction of 
the residuary and bye-products from coal.” Aug. 8, 1882. 

8862.—Hancock, D., Stratford, Essex, “Improvements in valves for 
steam, water, and liquids and fluids in general.” Aug. 12, 1882. 

4948.—CLERK, D., Glasgow, “Improvements in motive-power engines 
worked by combustible gas or vapour.’”’ Oct. 18, 1882. 

4962.—Sperryn, J. N., Brixton, Surrey, “ Improvements in cocks or 
valves.” Oct. 18, 1882. 

5075.— JENSEN, P., “Improvements in the manufacture of cokes, and in 
the utilization of the resulting gaseous products of combustion for evapo- 
rating, heating, smelting, lime burning, and other purposes.” A communi- 
cation. Oct. 24, 1882. 

_ 5550.—DempsteR, R., Elland, “ Improvements in centre-valves employed 
in connection with gas purifiers.” Nov. 22, 1882. 

5717.—Davis, G. E., Manchester, “Improvements in the distillation of 

coal and in obtaining and treating products therefrom.” Novy. 30, 1882. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID. 
[AFTER THE THIRD YEAR. ] 

282.—Suae, W. T., “ Improvements in the construction of gas-burners.”’ 
Jan, 22, 1880. 
_ 289.—Lakg, W. R., “Improvements in apparatus for automatically light- 
ing and extinguishing gas.” A communication. Jan. 22, 1880. 

305.—KinesFrorp, C., “ ee in apparatus for the generation of 
steam, the manufacture of coke and gas, and for similar purposes.’ 
Jan. 23, 1880. 

330.—Lin¥orp, C., “Improvements in and connected with gas-engines. 
Jan. 24, 1880. 

332,—F reLp1nG, J. R., and Burrerworty, B., “ Improvements in or appli- 
cable to gas burners or lights.” Jan, 26, 1880, 
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Parliamentary Intelligence. 


GAS, WATER, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, Erc., BILLS, 1883. 


The memorials complaining of non-compliance with Standing Orders in 
reference to the petitions for the Basingstoke and Estrop Water Bill, the 
Dundalk Water Bill, the Kingstown and Blackrock Townships Water Bill, 
and the Watford Gas Bill, were before the Examiners last week. 

In the case of the first-named Bill, which is to dissolve the Basingstoke 
and Estrop Water Company, Limited, established in 1870 for the purpose 
of supplying water in the places named, and re-incorporate the same under 
parliamentary authority, the allegations of non-compliance were not sus- 
tained, and the Examiner therefore advanced the Bill a stage. 

With regard to the Dundalk Water Bill, which is promoted in order to 
incorporate a Company for constructing water-works and supplying with 
water the town of Dundalk, and against which a memorial had been pre- 
sented by the Town Commissioners, Mr. R. Hassard, C.E., was examined 
on their behalf, and Mr. J, Wilson, C.E., in support of the Bill. There 
were in the memorial altogether 15 allegations of non-compliance; and 
the Examiner stated that he should report that the Standing Orders had 
been complied with, except in that portion of the Bill which did not 
embrace the power to sell water in bulk. The Bill will therefore go 
before the Standing Orders Committee on these points, which, however, 
it is understood, will not a maar its progress. 

The Kingstown and Blackrock Townships Water Bill, against which a 
memorial had been presented by the Corporation of Dublin, was set down 
for consideration on Wednesday; but the inquiry was adjourned till the 
15th inst. 

In the case of the Watford Gas Bill, which is to authorize the acquisition 
of lands for the extension of the Watford Gas Company’s works, the 
allegations of the memorialists (Messrs. E. A. and W. Pontifex and others), 
which merely had reference to the serving of the usual notices on pro- 
perty owners within 300 yards of the works proposed in the Bill, were 
overruled by the Examiner (Mr. Robinson), and the Standing Orders were 
declared to have been complied with. 








F equal Intelligence, 


WORSHIP STREET POLICE COURT.—Wepnespay, Jan. 31. 
(Before Mr. Hannay.) 
THE CHARGE OF FRAUD IN CONNECTION WITH THE CHAMBERLAIN GAS PROCESS. 
THE SUMMONS DISMISSED. 

Colonel Amos Pearce Chamberlain appeared again to-day in answer to 
the summons charging him with having obtained £600 from Mr. Henry 
Harrison Doty with intent to defraud. 

Mr. LirTLETON appeared for the prosecution; Mr. Tarxam (solicitor) 
defended. 

Mr. Hannay said that, having looked over the depositions, he found 
Captain Doty had never been cross-examined, and he appeared to have 
omitted to say what was the representation which induced him to part 
with his money. 

After some consideration, Captain Doty was recalled, and the question 
put to him by the Magistrate. 

Complainant replied that the surrounding circumstances, as well as the 
direct statement of the defendant, led him to believe the assertion that the 
light could be produced for 10d. per 1000 cubic feet; and on the faith of 
this*he parted with his money. He also believed defendant’s assertion 
that the Freuch patent belonged to him entirely, and that he was willing 
to put it into his (witness’s) hands. 

Mr. Hannay said he had heard something about the defendant having 
represented that the machine he exhibited was his own invention, whereas 
it was a machine known as “ Hodges’s.” 

Complainant replied that this was only a part of the false pretence, 
for the machine had been tampered with by the insertion of false tubes. 

Mr. Hannay [said this assertion rested on the evidence of the witness 
Avis, and if the case was to stand on that_evidence alone it was a very 
insecure basis, 

Mr. LirrLeTon observed that there was other evidence to this effect. 

_Complainant, in further reply to his Worship, said he should have put 
his money into the affair whoever was the inventor, and been satisfied 
with it, if the results produced had been such as the defendant repre- 
sented ; but they were not, for when another machine was made, sent to 
Glasgow, and tried there, it failed to answer, and was taken down. The 
defendant was sued, and judgment recovered. 

Mr. Lirtteton produced an agreement for the transference of the 
French patent. 

Mr. Tatuam remarked that this had nothing to do with the inquiry. 

Mr. Hannay eaid the information referred to specific allegations; and, 
reading the information, he found it stated that the defendant had falsely 
set out that a machine was his invention, and that he had caused the name 
of the real maker, Hodges, to be covered with a composition of lampblack 
and plaster of Paris. 

Mr. Lirr.eton said he went further, and would show that the defendant 
had sold this same thing to a Mr. Skinner for £6000. 

Mr. Hannay: That is another matter. 

_ Mr. Lirrteton added that at the time defendant was said to sell the 
invention to Captain Doty he was really not the owner, for Mr. Rivington 
had advanced £1300 on it. 

Mr, Hannay: That was a mortgage only. 

Mr. Lirtieton : Precisely ; but it would prevent the defendant selling 
until the money was repaid, and the defendant was bankrupt at the time. 

o Hannay: I must keep you to the false pretence_set out in the infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Carpenter, Clerk of the Works at the Bank of England, was then 
called, and deposed to accompanying the defendant, in November, 1880, to 
Walworth, by invitation, and to seeing Captain Doty and others there. 
He also deposed to witnessing the experiment with the machine, with the 
result that though he agreed that the gas gave a beautiful illumination, he 
now came to the conclusion that it was not possible to produce the results 
ow from the quantity of oil used with the air admixed, and at the price 

ated. 

Mr. George Sampson was also called to prove that he was agent for the 
machine known as “ Hodges’s,” which was an American invention ; but he 
had not seen the machine claimed by Colonel. Chamberlain, nor had he 
sold him one, so that he could not say it was Hodges’s machine. 

Professor Frankland, of the Royal Normal School of Chemistry, South 
Kensington, was next called to depose as to examining a machine on the 
premises of a Mr. Starmes, who had given evidence that the machine was 
erected under the defendant’s supervision, and as to the results of that exa- 
mination. 

Mr. TarHam objected. 
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Mr. Hannay said this was not evidence, and he must confine the case 
to the false representations alleged in the information, or dismiss the 
summons. 

Mr. Lirr.teTon wished to remind the Magistrate that the witness Avis 
had deposed to the manner in which the machine—whether Hodges’s or 
somebody else’s—had been tampered with. 

Mr. Hannay said the evidence of Avis stood alone, and it was admitted 
that he had quarrelled with Colonel Chamberlain, or sued him. As far as 
he (Mr. Hannay) had been able to follow the charge, he was unable to see 
that there was any case to send before a jury, or that there had been such 
a false representation as to induce Captain Doty to part with his money, 
and to bring Colonel Chamberlain within the operation of the criminal 
law. He had ro doubt there might have been irregularities; but it was 
well known how sanguine inventors were. As far as he could see, there 
was nothing proved within the scope of the information to justify him in 
sending the defendant for trial; and therefore the summons would be 
dismissed. 

A discussion then took place as to the prosecutor being bound over 
under the Vexatious Indictments Act—a course which Mr. Littleton would 
not at once decide upon; and the question stood over. 





MARLBOROUGH STREET POLICE COURT.—Saturpay, Jan. 27. 
(Before Mr. Mans¥IELD.) 
A VESTRYMAN SUMMONED FOR NEGLECTING TO PROVIDE A SUPPLY OF WATER. 

Mr. J. Rees, of 24, Little Pulteney Street, W., a vestryman of St. 
James’s, and owner of certain premises in Marlborough Row, was sum- 
moned by Mr. Edwin Brooks, Inspector of Nuisances for the parish, for 
neglecting, contrary to the statute, to comply with a notice under the 
Nuisances Removal Act, 1855, to provide a proper supply of water for the 
use of the occupants. 

Mr. Wixkrns (the Vestry Clerk) prosecuted. 

Dr. James Edmunds, Medical Officer of Health for St. James's, deposed 
that three houses belonging to the defendant, in which there were 66 
persons, had been left without proper water supply, and that considerable 
trouble had been given to the sanitary officers respecting the houses. 

Mr. MANSFIELD said this was a very proper case for the authorities to 
take up, and made an order that everything that was required should be 
done to the satisfaction of the Vestry within seven days. 

On the application of Mr. Wilkins, the sum of £1 6s. was granted as 
costs against the defendant. 





Hliseellancous Helos. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY AND TOWN GASLIGHT COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held on Monday, 
the 29th ult.—the Rev. Dr. Puexps in the chair. 

The Directors, in their report, recommended that a dividend for the 
half year ending Christmas last, after the rate of 10 per cent. per annum 
on the original consolidated stock, and of 7 per cent. per annum on the con- 
solidated stock of 1880 and 1882, be paid, free of income-tax. To pay this 
dividend it would be necessary, in consequence of the large additions made 
during the past half year to the stock in hand, to appropriate from the 
floating assets the sum of £914 10s. 10d. 

The Manager (Mr. C. E. Robinson) reported that the whole of the works 
had been kept in thorough repair, and the new gasholder would be ready for 
use shortly. There had been a considerable increase in the consumption 
of gas during the half year, which was partly attributable to the large 
number of heating and cooking stoves now in use, and which were daily 
coming into favour with the consumers. The illuminating power, pressure, 
and purity of the gas had been maintained fully up to the required 
standards. 

The Cuarman briefly moved the adoption of the reports, remarking that 
if any information were desired thereon he would be pleased to furnish it. 

Mr. Rowton seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of the Cuarmman, seconded by Mr. Fircn, the dividends 
recommended were declared. 

Mr. GoroseD, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman, remarked 
that on first looking at the accounts they appeared to him to have been 
made out in an unusual form; but a closer examination, and certain 
explanations he had obtained, satisfied him that they were right, and that 
the profits were really a great deal better than they appeared to be by the 
profit and loss account; so that the Company were not paying dividend 
out of their reserve fund, as at first appeared. At the same time he would 
say everything depended on the accuracy of the valuation of the stock in 
hand. He had no doubt that the Directors’ attention had been called to 
this matter, and that they had given it their careful consideration. It 
appeared to him not to be a matter which should be left to one individual. 
tt the value of their stock were over-estimated, it made all the difference 
in their profits. The only other matter he wished to refer to was the 
continued large increase of the capital. He supposed they were really 
pledged to this increase, but he was sure that it was a matter deserving 
the most careful attention of the Directors. Taking the balance-sheet for 
Midsummer, 1868, he found that the amount of gas then sold by the 
Company was £1 worth for each £6 10s. of capital. In 1882 they only sold 
£1 worth for each £8 of capital. 

Mr. Apams: Have you considered the difference in the price of gas? 

Mr. Gorosep said he had taken everything into consideration. He meant 
that the shareholders received a much smaller return for their money than 
they used to do. The question was whether this had not reduced their 
dividends—whether they might not have paid up their back dividends. 
He mentioned this matter that it might not—and he had no doubt that it 
would not—be lost sight of. It was plain that if they went on increasing 
their capital at the same rate as they had done of late years, they would 
find their returns falling short, unless their trade increased beyond what 
was conceivable. 

Mr. J. Swan seconded the motion, and it was carried. 

Mr. Baus said that neither Mr. Gotobed nor the shareholders needed 
reminding that it had -been notorious that the Company’s works were 
in a most dilapidated condition. Indeed, they were driven to the recent 
outlay by the state of the old works. The consumers were increasing, and 
the Company’s trade was increasing also. Those parts of the works which 
would hold together were not fit for the purpose of carrying on such a 
trade as they now had, and they were advised by Mr. T. Hawksley, their 
Consulting Engineer, to construct new works. He (Mr. Balls) might say 
that when Mr. Hawksley came down and required an outlay on capital 
account the Directors required from him a positive assurance that it was 
necessary, not only in order to carry on the business, but to produce the 
dividends. The shareholders must bear in mind that this excessive outlay 
had been on their own property, thereby improving the works in every 
department, and the Directors hoped very soon to reap the benefit thereof. 
At present the period was so very short since the expenditure was incurred 
that they had not had time to recover themselves. There was a new gas- 
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holder in course of construction. The Directors had postponed this work 
as long as they dared—until, in fact, they were told by their Engineer that 
unless they made up their minds to erect it he would not be responsible for 
the works being carried on with safety and efficiency. This gasholder would 
cost in round figures £10,000. The Directors had been mostanxious to get 
it into operation by the autumn. It was, however, an extensive work, and 
was not yet in working order. He was speaking in the presence of the 
Manager, who would tell them that the new gasholder would be a great relief 
to him when it was ready. They must not expect their improvements to 

roduce much effect upon the accounts until they were deriving all the 

enefits which were to result from the outlay incurred. His brother 
Directors and himself looked forward to that time with such confidence, 
that they would always be quite prepared to meet the shareholders 
— the subject of the recent expenditure. Something had been said 
about the ornamentation of the works. He was at a loss to discover how 
there could be said to be the slightest ornamentation. There was a large 
amount of stonework introduced, which was of a permanent nature. The 
new buildings had been erected for some months, and there was not the 
slightest settlement perceptible. They had been erected for the pre- 
sent shareholders, and also for their successors for many years to 
come. Then they wanted to have their coal stores completed, so that 
they could protect the whole of their stock of coals from the effects of 
the weather. In the matter of buying coal, it would not do for the 
Company to live from hand to mouth; they must take advantage of the 
markets when they were depressed. Some months ago there was an 
alarm that there was to be a formidable strike among the miners. The 
Company then held a six weeks’ stock of coal, and they were advised by 
Mr. Hawksley to obtain a further supply. They were then obliged to 
purchase at a loss, as must be the case when they were forced to go into 
the market and procure a certain quantity of coal in a few weeks. If 
they had had larger stores they would not have been thus driven. He was 
sure Mr. Gotobed was actuated by the proper spirit of a shareholder, and 
the Directors were much obliged to him for pointing out anything that 
was an oversight or in any way amiss on their part; but he was sure Mr. 
Gotobed would not condemn them after having a fair explanation. He 
hoped the Directors would bear in mind the necessity of keeping down 
the capital account. He could assure the shareholders that it was a most 
anxious time with the Directors when they were called upon to increase 
the capital. 

Mr. GotopED was much obliged to Mr. Balls for his explanation, and 
said he was to a great extent at one with him in regard to it. He fully 
recognized the great importance of having a suflicient stock of coals. He 
hoped the Chairman would be able to give the meeting some idea of what 
further outlay of capital there would be. He saw that last half year it 
had been about £4000. He had been hoping that they had almost come 
to an end of their expenditure on capital account. 

The Cuarrman said he was very much gratified by the expression of 
confidence that had been elicited by Mr. Gotobed’s proposal, the more so 
as it came from him, because he had criticized the accounts very fairly 
and naturally. The increased amount of stock arose, not from any 
want of action on the Directors’ part, but from necessity—he might call it 
an accidental necessity. Mr. Balls had explained how the difference in 
stock had arisen on the coal account. With regard to the gas liquor, tar, &c., 
the weather had been such that the contractors had not been able to come 
up the river and fetch it away. Had these sales taken place, there would 
have been an ample amount to pay the dividends. The residual products 
were, however, still in stock, and as valuable as if they had been dealt with 
in the profitand lossaccount. As tothe further outlay, they must to a very 
great extent rely upon Mr. Hawksley. He presumed Mr. Hawksley had 
made a large provision for the future; and he did not apprehend that the 
further outlay would be very great. They already had very considerable 
storeage room, but at the time of the alarm caused last autumn by the 
rumours of a strike, they had to send their Manager into the coal districts 
and give him carte blanche with regard to his purchases. Much of the 
coal then bought had to be stacked in the open air, under which circum- 
stance it deteriorated very much for gas-making purposes, by getting wet, 
so that a large portion of the heat applied to it in the retorts was wasted 
in converting the water into vapour. 

Mr. Gotozep: You contemplate going into hundreds, not thousands ? 

The CHareman said the further outlay would not be serious. Perhaps a 
thousand pounds or two would be required for extending and enlarging 
the mains in the town. Without going into the rationale of gas making, 
he might say that he was sure it was necessary that they should lay down 
some large mains. This had, however, been partly done already. A large 
expenditure had been incurred in renewing the whole of their plant, and 
it was now very creditable to any company in any town. With reference 
to the electric light, he believed it would be used by those who wanted a 
very luxurious light, and were prepared to bear the great costof it; but he 
did not consider that it would ever supersede gas. Gas was so good, and 
so capable of manipulation, that it would not be supplanted. The electric 
light, however, had done gas companies this service, that while the highest 
efforts of science had been directed to it, the prospect of its competition 
with gas had caused the attention of men of the greatest scientific ability 
to be directed to improving its quality and the modes of usingit. For 
these reasons he believed that gas had a very great future. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





YORK NEW WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held last 
Thursday—Mr. J. F. Tayuor in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. W. Watson) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and also the report of the Directors. 

The CuarrMan, in moving the adoption of the report, said that while the 
items of expenditure for repairs for the past half year were appreciably 
less than in previous half years, there was in prospect for the ensuing 
half year a considerable outlay in repairing the reservoir at Holgate 
Hill. A few years ago the bottom of the reservoir was cemented, as well 
as part of the slopes; but now that the cover of the slopes was getting 
loose, the Board had thought it right that they should be put into 
efficient repair. During the ensuing half year they proposed to do some 
—* of this work, but not the whole of it. The expenditure for the 
1alf year would thus be increased ; but, at the same time, they hoped it 
would not be in any way conducive to the reduction of the dividend. 
Alluding next to the appointment of a new Secretary, he said the 
Directors felt that as Mr. John William Watson had acted so long with 
his father, their late lamented Secretary, the Company’s affairs would be 
perfectly safe and well conducted if they were placed in his hands. 
Touching upon other items in the report, he observed that the receipts for 
the past halt year, as compared with those of the corresponding half of 
1881, were somewhat less. However, when he stated that the increase 
of empty houses, compared with the corresponding half year was repre- 
sented by the sum of £106 5s. 5d., the shareholders would not be 
surprised. There was no disguising the fact that there was a large 
number of empty houses in York ; and this, as a consequence, diminished 





the Company’s income. Through comparative quietness of trade, too, in 
the city, meters had not been so productive to them. There was not, 
however, any reason to believe that they would not very soon again 
recover. The Company could not be always expecting increases in their 
revenue. They had been having increases every half year for several 
years past, and if they had a check—and even supposing that the check 
continued for another half year, which he did not anticipate—there was 
no reason for surprise or dissatisfaction, alarm or uneasiness, in the mind 
of any shareholder. MReferring to a proposal on the part of the 
Corporation to alter the city boundary so as to include within their 
jurisdiction the village of Acomb, where the Company’s pumping 
station is situated, he remarked that it had been argued that the 
alteration was desirable, in order that the Corporation might have a closer 
surveillance over the purity of the water pumped by the Company than 
was now exercised. He could confidently say there was no point to whick 
the Directors had devoted more attention than to the maintenance of the 
garg 4 of the water above and near the intake of the River Ouse. They 
nad from time to time made personal inspection of the river banks and 
the various streams flowing into the river; and whenever any report of 
drainage operations had come to their knowledge prompt action had been 
taken to prevent any impurities being discharged into the river. Without 
imputing to the Corporation any idea that they would neglect a duty 
which the law imposed upon them, he could truly say that the Directors 
had exercised a closer supervision over the waters of the Ouse, to preserve 
their purity, than could be expected from either them or any corporate 
body. It had been stated that the opposition raised to the inclusion of 
Acomb in the city boundary had originated with the Directors; but to 
this statement he could give emphatic denial. With regard to surveil- 
lance over the water, according to the 35th section of the Company’s Act 
of 1876, it was lawful for any duly qualified officer of the Corporation, upon 
giving to the Company 48 hours’ previous notice, to enter their premises at 
Acomb Landing, in order to take samples of the water for examination ; the 
only provision being that duplicate samples of the water should be left with 
the resident officer in charge of the works. The officer of the Corporation 
had, however, to deliver at the offices of the Company a copy of every 
report of his examination of the water within 24 hours after the making 
of such report. 

Mr. J. L. Foster seconded the motion, and it was carried nem. dis. 

The CHarrMaN next moved, Mr. Foster seconded, and it was de- 
clared, that the following dividends be paid:—A dividend of 5s. per 
share on the preference shares, being at the rate of 5 percent. per annum; 
a dividend of 8s. per share on the ordinary shares, being at the rate of 8 
per cent. per annum ; a dividend of 5s. per share on the new shares, 1878, 
and a dividend of 2s. per share on the new shares, 1879, being at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum. 

Mr. RymerR moved that Mr. John William Watson be appointed Secretary 
of the Company, in the place of his father, the late Mr. John Watson. 

Alderman MELROSE seconded the motion, and it was agreed to. 

Mr. Watson having briefly thanked the shareholders for the confidence 
reposed in him, 

The retiring Directors (Alderman Terry and Messrs. Davison and 
Brown) and Auditors (Messrs. Rymer and Cobb) were re-elected. 

A vote of thanks was then accorded to the Chairman and Directors, and 
the proceedings closed. 


YORK UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 

The Seventy-seventh Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was 
held last Thursday—Mr. J. F. Taytor in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. C. Sellers) read the notice of meeting, and also the 
Directors’ report, which stated that the balance of revenue account, carried 
to profit and loss, amounted to £7267 14s. 1d. Of this sum £287 6s. 4d. 
had been paid for the half year’s interest upon money borrowed on mort- 
gage, and £800 carried to the reserve fund account, leaving £6180 7s. 9d. 
available for dividend. This latter amount fell short of the total sum re- 
quired for the dividend by £67 12s. 3d., which being taken from the surplus 
profits of previous years enabled the Directors to recommend the usual 
dividend of 5s. per share upon the old shares, and 3s. 3d. per share, or 5 per 
cent. per annum, upon the new shares, free of income-tax. The reserve 
fund now amounted to £12,985 6s. 7d. The increase in the consumption of 
gas had been almost nominal. Upon the half year it barely amounted to 
4 per cent., and upon the full year there was, when compared with 1881, 
a decrease of nearly 1 per cent. This arose partly from a comparative 
quietness in trade, but mainly from the extreme mildness of the winters 
affecting the year 1882 in contrast with similar periods of the preceding 
year. In the other departments of the Company’s business, however, and 
especially in the value of residuals, the slight falling off in gas consumption 
had been fully recouped. : 

The CuarrMan, in moving the adoption of the report, remarked that 
though the balance of profit made by the Company in the second half of 
the past year was not sufficient, by about £67, to allow of the payment of 
the usual dividend, this was not at all surprising. The only wonder to the. 
Directors was that it had not been more, when they took into considera- 
tion the great amount of unproductive capital they now had in the new 
works. When these were brought into working order they would be made 
remunerative, and they would not only make the usual dividend, but 
something beyond. As to the consumption of gas, last year there was a 
decrease of nearly 1 per cent. But contrasting January of this year with 
the same month in 1882, there had been an increase of 24 per cent.; so 
that the Directors hoped the tide was about to turn. He did not know 
that he could better express the view of the Board than by quoting the 
words of the Chairman of the York Permanent Benefit Building Society 
at their recent annual meeting. He had said he did not think any one 
could go through the streets of York without coming to the conclusion 
that, in consequence of so many houses, both large and small, having been 
built, household property was greatly in advance of its requirements. Of 
course the fact of a great many new houses having been built had its 
beneficial influence upon the Gas Company. As to their new works, the 
Directors had every confidence that they would be ready for gas making 
during next autumn. Strictly speaking, they were not needed until the 
end of the year; but they would be ready before then, and on this point 
the Board had no anxiety. 

Alderman WILBERFORCE seconded the motion, and it was carried nem. 
con.; as was also a resolution that, as recommended in the Directors’ 
report, a dividend of 5s. per share upon the old shares, and 3s. 3d. per 
share, or 5 per cent. per annum, upon the new shares, be payable free from 
income-tax. 

Alderman MELRosE then proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman 
and Directors for their good management of the Company’s business 
during the past half year. He said it was a very happy arrangement 
when the Directors, in September last, invited the shareholders to inspect 
the new works, and see for themselves how well and efficiently the work 
was being carried out, and how judiciously their money was being 
expended. It appeared to give increased confidence—he did not mean in 
the Directors, because this had attained its zenith—but in the success of 
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lighting by gas as compared with the electric light. This confidence had 
been maintained, and it was exhibited in the price of gas shares now as 
compared with six months ago. This all showed how well the Directors 
had managed the business on behalf of the shareholders generally. The 
slight falling off in the consumption of gas was easily accounted for when 
the mild were contrasted with the severe winters. It was a source of 
satisfaction to know that the Company had received good prices for their 
residuals. The Directors had followed the very prudent course of never 
making long contracts, and thus they had been able to obtain the highest 
price on record for their tar. 

Mr. J. R. Hix seconded the motion, remarking that owing to the new 
works being in hand the Directors had extra labour and responsibility. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The CHarrMaN, in acknowledging the compliment, said that the best 
endeavours of the Directors would be given, as in the past, to success- 
fully managing the Company’s affairs. 

The meeting then terminated. 





THE GAS SUPPLY OF TUNSTALL. 
Tue Gas CONSUMERS AND THE British GasLigHT CoMPANY. 

Last Thursday week a public meeting of gas consumers and ratepayers 
of Tunstall was held in the Town Hall—the Curer Bamirr (Mr. G. 
Cumberlidge) in the chair—to consider the conditions upon which gas is 
supplied in the "district by the British Gaslight Company, and to take 
such steps in reference thereto as might be deemed necessary. 

The CuarrRMAN, in opening the proceedings, said the question of the 
excessive price charged by the British Gaslight Company, Limited, had 
been discussed for some years past by the Tunstall Local Board of Health, 
and various resolutions had been passed dealing with the matter. As far 
as the public lighting of the town was concerned, about 18 months ago the 
Directors of the Company made some slight concession. Instead of lighting 
the public lamps for ten months in the year, they undertook to light them 
for the twelve months without making any additional charge. When the 
price of gas was raised, in 1873, from 3s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet to its 
present price of 3s. 6d., the reason assigned by the Company for so doing 
was that materials and labour had gone up very considerably in price. 
Most of those present would remember that at about the time this rise took 

lace materials certainly were from 35 to 40 per cent. dearer than they had 

Soon just previously. This being the reason for the advance made, he 
thought it would not be unreasonable on the part of private consumers 
to ask the Company to reconsider the matter, with a view to reducing 
the price they now charged for their gas; materials and labour being at 
present so very much lower than they were in 1873. There had been a 
considerable amount of correspondence, through their Clerk, between 
the Local Board of Health om the Company, the outcome of which 
was that a deputation of the Directors of the Company met a deputa- 
tion appointed from the Board. The interview was a protracted one; 
but it was of no avail. Indeed, he did not hesitate to say that the 
Directors of the Gas Company came to the meeting entertaining a 
great deal of animus towards the members of the Local Board; 
under the impression that, in the past, the Board had done some- 
thing it ought not to have done. Some years ago, it would be recol- 
lected, the Corporation of Hanley sought power to compel the British 
Gaslight Company to sell their works. The Tunstall people felt they 
were somewhat interested in the transaction ; and consequently an under- 
standing was come to with the Corporation of Hanley to the effect that, 
in the event of the Company being compelled to sell, they should have 
inserted in the conveyance clause a proviso that the Corporation should 
at some future period be compelled to hand over to the Tunstall Local 
Board, on certain conditions, the part of the works supplying the Tunstall 
district. The action they then took, he thought, was only right and just. 
The whole matter, however, dropped through. It was known very well 
that the Company would not sell, and the Corporation failed to obtain 
power to compel them ; and therefore the charge the Directors brought 
against the Board on the occasion referred to was that they, jointly 
with the Corporation of Hanley, wanted to force them to sell their 
works, and’ in so doing mulcted them in something like £2000 ex- 
penses. This was brought forward us a reason why the Company had not 
considered the question of making a reduction in the price of gas. The 
Directors maintained that it was for the Company to say whether the 
time had or had not arrived for the price of gas to be reduced. They 
stated that the price of gas at Hull was 1s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet. and 
yet the Tunstall consumers were charged 3s. 6d.; but, at the same time, 
they forgot to mention that competition existed at Hull, otherwise there 
was no doubt the consumers there would have to pay more than Is. 10d. 
per 1000 cubic feet for their gas. 

Mr. J. Tomxrinson moved the first resolution, as follows :—“ That, in the 
opinion of this meeting, the action taken by the Local Board of Health, in 
conjunction with the Hanley Town Council, to acquire the gas-works for 
their respective towns upon a fair valuation from the British Gaslight 
Company, Limited, was reasonable and just, and this meeting tenders its 
best thanks to the Local Board for the action taken to accomplish so 
desirable an object.” In doing so he referred to the period of the coal 
famine, when, he said, the price of the raw material used in gas making, 
and labour also, went up something like 50 per cent.; thus justifying an 
advance in the price of gas. Now, however, both had gone down, until 
coal was almost the same price at which it stood 14 years ago, while labour 
was obtainable upon the same terms as it was then. It was evident that 
other companies supplied their consumers with gas at a considerably 
lower rate than that charged by the British Company (the average price 
throughout the country being about 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet); and he 
maintained that gas could be supplied to their district as cheaply as in any 
part of England. 

Mr. G. Roserts seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 

Mr. J. Smet next moved the following resolution :—‘‘ That, in the 
opinion of this meeting, the charges made by the British Gaslight Com- 
pany to private consumers of gas within the limits of the Tunstall Local 

oard of Health are excessive, and therefore unreasonable, and have been 
a source of dissatisfaction for a number of years.” 

Mr. S. Bennet? seconded the motion, and it was carried nem. dis. 

Mr. R. WaLKER argued that the Company could well afford to let the 
consumers have gas at a lower rate than they did at present. He pointed 
out that at Smethwick, where the population was between 16,000 and 17,000, 
there was a graduated scale of charges. For a consumption of gas under 
10,000 cubic feet the price was 2s. 9d. per 1000; from 10,000 te 25,000 cubic 
feet, 2s. 7d. per 1000; from 25,000 to 100,000 cubic feet, 2s. 5d. per 1000; 
and 100,000 cubic feet and upwards, 2s. 3d. per 1000. Besides this the bills 
were subject to 5 per cent. discount if paid within a month from the time 
of being due. He moved the following resolution :— That this meetin 
regrets the deputation, recently appointed from the Tunstall Local Boar 
of Health, should have received such uncourteous treatment from the 
Diveotors of the British Gaslight Company when asked to reduce the price 
of gas.’ 

Mr. M. Fint seconded the motion, which was carried. 

Mr. J. Sanceant moved :—‘“ That, in the opinion of this meeting, an 












Association be formed and a Committee be named at once to take such 
action as may be deemed necessary to obtain a more equitable charge for 
gas,and with which this meeting trusts the Directors of the British 
Gaslight Company will at once comply.” 

Mr. T. CHAPPELL seconded the motion, and it was agreed to. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to the Chairman, and the proceedings 
terminated. 





SOME NOTES FROM AMERICA. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Jan. 15, 1883. 


In a former letter,* speaking of electric lighting in New York City, I 
remarked upon the comparatively quiescent state of the Brush Company, 
and stated that the excuse given for their inactivity was that Mr. Brush 
had in hand the perfecting of the storeage system of electric lighting, and 
therefore his Company were not willing to put out more capital until they 
saw what was to be the outcome of these experiments. While Mr. Brush’s 
work in this particular has not yet been carried to the point which would 
warrant his Company in announcing their readiness to apply the system 
to general lighting, nevertheless the matter has advanced far enough to 
produce a war between the Brush Company and the Edison Company. 
Heretofore the two undertakings have not come into conflict. The former 
Company confining itself entirely to the arc system, while the boasted 
stronghold of the latter was the small light system, their interests 
were not at all antagonistic. But recently the Brush Company se- 
cured for this country control of the Swan light, which they purpose 
introducing in the near future in conjunction with Mr. Brush’s store- 
age system for interior lighting. The special claim which they put 
forward for their new departure is its perfect adaptability to the 
lighting of houses, stores, &c.; the cations being that a householder 
would have in his cellar, or other convenient place, one of these storeage 
batteries, which would be charged by electricity from the Company's 
wires. Then the lights would be maintained in perfect steadiness by this 
battery. Only the most meagre information can be obtained in regard to 
Mr. Brush’s improvements of the storeage battery. The appliance is said 
to be about 8 feet long and 16 inches square in cross section, and is filled 
with lead plates. It was the announcement of the Brush Company that 
they would shortly enter the field of domestic illumination that opened the 
war between them and the Edison Company. The representatives of each 
concern have made free use of the public prints in their endeavours to show 
the perfection of their own system and the weakness of that of their 
opponents ; and as the result we have been treated to some very interesting 
letters in regard to electric lighting. Mr. Eaton, President of the Edison 
Company, seems to be in a very perturbed state of mind. He sees that the 
general introduction of the Brush Company’s system will result in great 
loss of life, owing to the high tension employed by the Company; and as 
the public will not pause to discriminate between the different systems of 
lighting, his Company will have to bear part of the public condemnation. 
This seems to be particularly distressing to the gentleman, because, as 
he says, the Edison system is the very essence of safety; it having been 
from the first the object of Mr. Edison to perfect a plan of lighting which, 
above all other things, would be perfectly harmless. But he fears it will 
be impossible to make this clear to the public, if many lives are lost by 
other systems of electric lighting. One is constrained to feel that Mr. 
Eaton is giving himself unnecessary concern in this regard; for the long- 
suffering public has already had ample opportunity of seeing what a death- 
dealing power the high-tension system of electric lighting is, and a few 
deaths more or less will not be likely to have a very serious effect on the 
fortunes of his Company. But be this as it may, Mr. Hayes, of the Brush 
Company, claims that this new storeage system is also to be the essence of 
safety, and in support of this statement says that the current leading from 
the batteries will only have a tension of 40 volts. Still Mr. Eaton is not 
satisfied ; for it seems that it is the 2000-volt current to the batteries, and 
not the 40-volt current from them, that is keeping the head of the Edison 
Company awake at night. However, the Brush Company are not yet ready 
to introduce their new scheme, so Mr. Eaton can rest easy for a while. 

The Edison Company, operating in the lower part of New York City, 
have informed their customers that, the price for their light will be 1 dol. 
per 1000 candles, which rate they say is equal to gas at 2 dols. per 1000 cubic 
feet. As the price of gas in New York is 2 dols. 25c. and the candle power 
25, Ido not see how the Edisonian arithmeticians figure it that way. 
However, the New York Companies are not worrying over what is to be 
the charge of the Edison Company; nor, in fact, is the electric light, in 
any of its forms, a nightmare to them. Gas men here feel that the 
electric light has had its day ; that its present position is one of stagnation 
if not of retrogression; that it has not hurt the gas business in the past, 
nor is it going to do so in the future. 

The Equitable Gaslight Company have secured permission to lay their 

ane in the streets of New York. They purpose to manufacture “a pure 
nydrogen” gas for a base, and to carburet it with naphtha gas. The 
Company agree to furnish gas at 1 dol. 75c. per 1000 cubic feet, and to 
light the street lamps for 12 dols. a year (the present rate is 17 dols. 50c.). 
The Company are also to pay the City 20c. per lineal foot for all pipe they 
may lay. It is not yet announced what section of the city will be chosen 
for their operations. As the President of the concern—Mr. Stern—has 
recently ended his mortal career, it is just possible that the Company 
will not select any section. For the good of the New York gas consumers 
it is to be devoutly hoped that they will come to this wise conclusion, 
because the burden will eventually fall on the consumers. True, the new 
Company are restricted as to price, and are enjoined against combining 
with other companies. But after they once get into operation it would 
doubtless be found possible to overcome these clauses, imposed as they are 
only by the Gas Commission ; so that in the long run the consumer would 
hardly be beuefited. 

Opposition works are likewise being started in other cities. Chicago, as 
an example, already blessed (?) with a multiplicity of companies, is to have 
yet another, which is to make a water gas. It is passing strange that 
municipal authorities will not learn from past experience that cheap gas 
is not to be obtained by chartering opposition concerns. On what a 
different footing would the gas business of the country be to-day if in each 
city there were but one company, and that one under just legislation as to 
price and purity ! 





Tue Local Government Board have sanctioned the borrowing of £1758 
by the Penzance Town Council for works of water supply, street improve- 
ments, &c. 

WE have pleasure in announcing that Mr. Alfred Williams, of Bankside, 
has taken into partnership Mr. Matthew Mildred, who, as is well known, 
has been associated with him for upwards of 21 years ; and from the Ist ult, 
the business has been carried on under the title of “ Alfred Williams and 
Co.,” at Nos. 70 to 74, Bankside. It is the intention of Mr. Mildred shortly 
to commemorate the event by entertaining the whole of the employés of the 
firm at dinner. 





* See Journat for Dec, 12 last, p. 1046, 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Eprinsuran, Saturday. 

Tt is quite patent, from the proceedings of the Dundee Town Council on 
Thursday last, that several of the members do not approve of the action 
of the Gas Commissioners in applying for a Provisional Order for the 
supply of electricity in the town. Perhaps it should be explained that 
the Gas Commissioners of Dundee are not, as is the case in many other 
towns, merely Town Councillors under another name. They are a mixed 
body, composed of Town Councillors and the representatives of several 
guilds, or trade corporations, in the town ; and the members are expected, 
at stated intervals, to render an account of their stewardship to the bodies 
who return them. With this brief explanation, it will be understood why 
it is that Mr. Blair, a member of the Town Council, found fault with the 
gentlemen sent by the Council to represent them at the Gas Board for not 
formally acquainting the Council of the resolution of the Gas Commis- 
sioners to apply for the Provisional Order in question. Mr. Blair main- 
tained that it was the duty of these representatives to report to the Town 
Council anything resolved upon by the Gas Commissioners which was 
likely to affect the community at large. The grievous point evidently is 
the powers sought by the Gas Commissioners to levy an assessment upon 
the public rates of the town to meet the expenses to be incurred in intro- 
ducing the costly electric light. The Gas Commissioners, he main- 
tained, ought not to have taken one step of progress until their pro- 

osal had been laid before the Town Council and discussed by the 
atter body. Some people may naturally enough exclaim, on hearing 
this, that such a conflict between two public bodies is just one of the 
things that might have been anticipated where important questions 
arise for discussion, and that it would have been far better to have 
constituted the trust in such a way as to have made all the Town Coun- 
cillors, in virtue of their office, members of the Gas Commission. But 
be this as it may, the Dundee Gas Commissioners are liable to have their 
actions reviewed by another public body, as well as by the public at large; 
and perhaps the general interest does not suffer thereby. Hitherto I have 
made no secret of the strong opinion which I entertain that the Gas Com- 
missioners, as well as other bodies occupying a similar position in different 
parts of the country, have displayed an amount of unnecessary alarm at 
the progress (so called) of the electric light; and I am inclined to the 
belief that the movement to secure Provisional Orders has been fostered, 
if not encouraged, by professional gentlemen, whose incomes are always 
largely augmented by legal or semi-legal proceedings and trips to St. 
Stephen’s. It was urged, on the one hand, that unless steps were taken to 
secure a Provisional Order, the valuable works in the possession of the 
public would be deteriorated, and perhaps a serious loss would be incurred ; 
and, on the other, that in the event of an electric lighting company step- 
ing in, the streets of the town would be taken out of the control of the 
aa authority. It was evidently not considered that the premisses being 
false, the conclusions must necessarily be false. Corporations did not take 
time so to reason. Accepting as an admitted fact that electricity could 
compete with gas, and that companies were prepared to compete, if only 
they could get the necessary authority, the corporate mind rushed to the 
false conclusion that something must be done to checkmate that which, on 
consideration, they would have seen did not require checkmating, and that 
something took the form of a Provisional Order. I have already said, and 
I still adhere to the opinion, that if corporations had only watched the 
proceedings of electric lighting companies, and been careful to prevent 
any undue interference with public property, they would have faithfully 
and well discharged their duty; and they would have realized what 
must sooner or later be the case—that the advocates of the new system 
of lighting would have been rather chary of laying down valuable 
plant to compete with gas. Why, the history of the year which has 
just been numbered with the past shows that where electric lighting 
companies have conducted experiments—and that, too, at a loss, so far as 
can be unofficially ascertained—the demand for gas has greatly increased ; 
and, as an illustration of this, corporations have only to look at the 
splendid results of the London Gas Companies, who are under the painful 
necessity of facing every imaginable system of electric lighting. Then 
this same history reveals the other important fact, that many of the 
electric lighting companies whose entry into existence was heralded with 
such a flourish of trumpets, have become weak-kneed, if not absolutely 
bankrupt. In Dundee—and I suppose that town occupies no exceptional 
position—there are influences at work which never come to the surface, 
and which frequently lead to rather peculiar expressions of public opinion, 
indicating, to those who are able to read between the lines, that the public 
interest is not always the first consideration with men in responsible 
positions. And here I would remark that in Dundee the Electric Light 
Company has many wealthy and influential supporters, who see in the 
system a means of acquiring more gain, or who, to put it less harshly, 
can afford to pay for the extra cost of the light, and no doubt this 
coterie has its representatives at the Council board, who may not 
be at all unwilling to do what they can to cause the adoption of 
the new system in the town. I do not mean for a moment to say 
that this is the reason why the Gas Commissioners have resolved to 
apply for a Provisional Order, and it is quite possible, when the 
Town Council come to know all that the Gas Commission have done, 
as Mr. Macdonald remarked, they will be very well satisfied. Unques- 
tionably, however, no effort has been spared in Dundee to laud electricity 
and to depreciate gas; and this has perhaps exercised a certain influence 
on the Corporate mind. Mr. Gentle, another member of the Town Council, 
said that there was hardly a corporation of any consequence in Great 
Britain who were asking the same powers as Dundee. Dundee had 
always taken a pride in leading the van of progress; but in this case he 
thought it wouth have been very much better to have left some one else 
to doit. But who is tolead the van, Mr. Gentle? Is it the Northern Electric 
Light Company? If so, Iam afraid their leadership would be somewhat 
Falstaffian. They will be more likely to turn up at the division of spoil 
(if any is obtainable), than to perform actual work. 

Edinburgh and Glasgow may be regarded as the antipodes of each 
other. The one is a busy commercial city, celebrated for the quantity and 
quality of the work which it annually produces; and the other is 
romantic and picturesque, depending more upon its associations with the 
past than upon commercial industry for its proud position. In yet 
another sense they are opposed to each other. Glasgow has a deficit of 
more than £6000 in connection with the stamping and testing of gas- 
meters ; and they have noauthority under the Gas Act to levy rates to clear 
off this debt. Edinburgh, on the other hand, has between £6000 and £7000 
surplus which the Act gives the authorities no power to dispose of. This 
anomalous state of affairs ought at once to be remedied by the Board 
of Trade, wha, I believe, have to do with matters of this kind. It may 
appear somewhat strange that in a city of the magnitude of Glasgow there 
should be a deficit upon the stamping of meters; whereas in Edinburgh, 
which has not one-half the population, there should be such a handsome 
surplus. But the explanation, I believe, is simply this—that Edinburgh is 
the head-quarters of the meter makers, and that goods going from Edin- 
burgh to Glasgow or elsewhere are all stamped before being sent to their 





destination. In this way the capital benefits at the expense of the pro- 
vinces. Now if this is the case, would it not be an easy and satisfactory 
solution of the question to have one fund in Scotland for the stamping of 
meters, so that the deficit in one quarter could be met by the surplus in 
another, and thus the rate would be equalized all over Scotland? Some- 
thing must certainly be done, and such a plan as I have indicated would 
help to dispose of the accumulations in Edinburgh. 3 

Considerable interest has been manifested in Scotland in the result of an 
action which has recently engaged the attention of Lord Kinnear in the 
Outer House of the Court of Session. The complainers are James Dunna- 
chie, Star Works, Glenboig, and the Glenboig Fire-Clay Company, and the 
respondents are Messrs. Young and Son, the lessees of the clay-field in the 
neighbourhood of the complainers. The purpose of the action is to 

revent the latter from representing that their goods are manufactured 

rom the Glenboig clay, which possesses such exceptional qualities, when 
manufactured into retorts and bricks, as to withstand the highest tempera- 
tures without cracking. The complainers further sought to interdict the 
respondents from stamping the goods manufactured by them with the word 
“ Glenboig,’ which they said was an imitation of their trade mark. 
Evidence was led at great length in the case, the best of our Scottish 
mining engineers and analytical chemists having been examined as to the 
quality of the clay worked by the complainers and respondents, and the 
continuity of the strata. The Lord Ordinary gave his decision in the 
case to-day. It may be summarized thus: Theclay worked by both parties 
is held to be identical, and respondents are found entitled to make what 
use they like of the reputation which the raw material has obtained, but 
not of the reputation which the complainers have succeeded in acquiring. 
On the other point, whether the stamp used by the respondents—“‘ Youngs, 
Glenboig ”—on their bricks and other fire-clay goods, is a colourable imita- 
tion of the complainers’ trade mark, the Lord Ordinary is also in favour of 
the respondents. The complainers, having thus been defeated on all 
points, have been found liable in expenses. 

(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
; Guascow, Saturday. 

The half-yearly general meeting of the Coatbridge Gas Company was 
held last jTuesday—Mr. Henry M‘Lachlan, Vice-Chairman of Company, 
presiding. In the report of the Directors for the six months ending 
Dec. 31, 1882, it was stated that the total income for the half year was 
£5634 15s. 8d., and that the protits were £3002 11s. 7d., together with a 
balance of £714 7s. 7d. brought from the previous half year, making a total 
of £3716 19s. 2d., which, after providing for the payment of the maximum 
dividends, left a balance £2188 9s. 2d. ‘The income received for secondary 
products was £983 2s. 1d., being at the rate 7s. 5°61d. per ton of coal car- 
bonized ; and the average illuminating power of the gas supplied during 
the half year was 26°35 standard candles. Including the stock of gas in the 
holders, the quantity of gas sold during the half year was 21,111,600 cubic 
feet; the price varying, according to the district supplied, from 4s. 2d. to 
5s. per 1000 feet, and the total receipts being £4411 6s.8d. It was recom- 
mended that the dividends payable on the old and new stock should be 
10 per cent. and 7 per cent. respectively; and in consideration of the 
prosperous state of the Company’s affairs, the Directors suggested to the 
shareholders the propriety of calling up the remaining £2 of the new 
stock, in order to pay off the loans and bonds over the works. The report 
was unanimously adopted, and it was agreed to reduce the price of gas 
from 4s. 2d. to 8s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet, commencing on the Ist of April, 
and to continue to large consumers the usual discounts of 5 and 10 per 
cent. according to the quantity of gas consumed. Votes of thanks were 
passed to the Directors, to the Manager and Secretary (Mr. T. Wilson), and 
to Mr. M‘Lachlan for presiding. 

At a meeting of the Wishaw Police Commissioners held on Thursday— 
Provost Anderson in the chair—it was reported that the cost of the gas 
supply for the street lamps during the past four years had been as follows :— 
Season 1878-79, 19s. 63d. per lamp; 1879-80, 15s. 54d.; 1880-81, 16s. 74d.; 
last season, £1 1s. 13d. In the meantime, and until the annual balance on 
the gas affairs of the burgh has been made up, it has not been thought 
advisable to consider the propriety of supplying gas free for the street 
lamps. 

A omnion curious and novel subject came on for consideration by the 
Town Council of Glasgow, sitting as the Corporation Gas Commissioners, 
on Thursday of the present week. It was brought up in the minutes of the 
Gas Committee, which stated that at a meeting held on the 25th of January, 
there was submitted and read a report, dated the 18th, by the Special Sub- 
Committee appointed on Dec. 29, 1881, to consider and report (1) as to what 
measures can be adopted for meeting the deficiency which has arisen upon 
the accounts kept by the Magistrates in connection with the testing and 
stamping of meters under the Sale of Gas Acts, and also in connection 
with the testing of the gas by Dr. Wallace ; which deficiency, with interest, 
amounts as at May 31, 1882, to £6097; and (2) as to what steps can be 
adopted for putting the matter as to the testing and stamping of meters on 
a satisfactory basis for the future. Bailie Dickson moved that, having 
regard to the fact that the money has been expended in the interests 
of the whole body of gas consumers, the Gas Commissioners should pay 
over to the Corporation, out of the surplus fund standing at the credit of 
the Gas Trust accounts, the sum of £6000 sterling for the general purposes 
of the Corporation, and the Corporation could then apply this sum in 
liquidating the debt of £6079. Councillor M‘Laren moved the previous 
question as an amendment. The vote was thereupon taken between the 
motion and amendment, when 8 members voted for the former, 5 for the 
latter, and 2 declined to vote. When moving the adoption of the minutes, 
the Convener (Mr. J. L. K. Jamieson) expressed the hope that the recom- 
mendation as to the payment of the £6000 out of the gas funds would be 
adopted. To a certain extent the money had, he said, been expended 
for gas purposes. The story was an old one, having its origin so far 
back as the year 1863, prior to the gas-works becoming the property of the 
city. Considering that the money had been spent in the interests of the 
ratepayers and for gas purposes, it was thought that the Gas Commis- 
sioners should pay the sum back out of their revenue. The motion was 
seconded by Bailie Dickson, but the recommendation was not unanimously 
approved of. Acting in accordance with the position which he took up in 
Committee, Councillor M‘Laren (Convener of the Sub-Committee on 
Finance) moved that the Council should not vote the £6000 out of the gas 
funds. The sum of £5000 had already been voted to the Corporation, 
and he understood that they had expended £6677, and held in their 
hands at the present time £4323. The Corporation now came forward 
to ask that £6000 should be handed over. An endeavour had been 
made to show that the money was for general purposes, when, in 
reality, it was for a special purpose. If the Magistrates had not, as 
administrators, acted legally, they should propose an assessment, as the 
Act of Parliament allowed them to do. The amendment was seconded, 
and a discussion on the subject ensued, in the course of which it was 
admitted by one of the Magistrates that the power of assessment had 
lapsed. If this be so, it seems as if gross negligence has characterized the 
conduct of the ;Magistrates in past years. A somewhat sensible view of 
the circumstances of the case was laid before the meeting by Mr. Gray, 
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who said that the popes virtually amounted to an evasion of the Act of 
Parliament, as it made Dr. Wallace (who was at present, under the Gas 
Measures Testing Act, the person who stood between the gas consumers 
and the Corporation) a payee of the Corporation indirectly. He further 
said that the profits on the sale of gas shouid go to the reduction of the 
capital, which he considered was too large, and should be reduced in view 
of the electric light as an important competitive agent. The sum of 
£415,000 stood in the capital account as a charge; but, inasmuch as there 
was £34,762 10s. paid as interest on that sum, the charge to capital account 
might properly be put at £870,500—the value of stock now—and profits 
on the sale of gas should go to reduce that sum. After hearing explana- 
tions on the matter from Bailie Dickson, Treasurer Walls (ex-Convener 
of the Gas Committee), and ex-Lord Provost Sir William Collins, Mr. 
M‘Laren withdrew his amendment. 

Nothing. further of very special importance has arisen during the past 
week in regard to the cause of the accident to the gasholder at the 
Tradeston Gas-Works, or as to the person or persons guilty of causing it. 
In the meantime the tank, together with an adjoining one of similar size, 
is being pumped dry, so that a complete examination may be made of the 
condition of both lifts of the injured holder. It is probable that Colonel 
Majendie will again visit Glasgow, in order to make a still more detailed 
investigation into the character of the injuries sustained by the holder, 
and any additional circumstances that may have transpired in connection 
with the perpetration of the diabolical act. Whoever the guilty person or 
persons may be, comparatively few people entertain the opinion that any 
of the Caledonian Railway Company’s employés who were on strike had 
any connection whatever with the outrage. 

The Glasgow pig iron warrant market was dull in the early part of the 
present week, but later on a better feeling set in. The slight improvement, 
however, was mostly due,to the closing of “ bear” operations by some of the 
larger dealers, A fair amount of trade is being done for the season ; but 
the future is looked forward to with considerable uncertainty, and, as a 
consequence, buyers operate with caution. Though the price is moderate, 
speculation is quite dormant; and without this element the stock appears 
to be too heavy for the trade. Reports from the Continent and the 
United States are again discouraging. Business was done yesterday after- 
noon at 47s. 74d. and 47s. 8d. cash, the close being—buyers at 47s. 7$d. cash 
and 47s. 10d. one month, sellers wanting 4d. per ton higher. 

A considerable buoyancy has been experienced in the coal trade during 

his week, all the collieries having been fully supplied with orders. The 
demand for household coal, as well as splint coal for furnace purposes, 
continues very fair, and prices are firm. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
Liverpoot, Feb. 3. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—There has been no further decline in the quota- 
tions, and the tone of the market generally has been a shade more steady ; 
nevertheless the demand remains on too small a scale to make the view of 
the future brighter. Both manufacturers and consumers seem indifferent 
about forward business. There is, at all events, a difference of about 10s. 
between the ideas of the respective parties—sellers at £18 10s. to £18 12s. 6d., 
buyers at £18 to £18 6s. The weather is at present the most important 
factor in our concerns about the future. 





Otprury Locat Board Gas Suppty.—A special meeting of the Oldbury 
Local Board was held last Wednesday—Mr. B. T. Sadler presiding—for the 
purpose of receiving and considering a report from the Gas Committee as 
to last year’s working. From the Auditor's statement it appeared that the 
cost of the manufacture of gas during the year ending Dec. 31, 1882, was 
£3866 12s. 4d.; other items, including management charges, wages, repairs 
to plant and machinery, &c., brought up the total expenses at the works 
to £5205 5s. 2d. The gas sold to general consumers and for the public 
lamps, less discounts and adjustments, realized £6416 8s. 3d. The gross 
profits amounted to £3650 6s. 5d. The Chairman, in moving the adoption 
of the report, explained that during the year nearly 59 million cubic feet 
of gas had been manufactured, and nearly 54 million cubic feet sold. He 
also pointed out that the consumption had increased in Oldbury from 
853 million cubic feet in 1877, to 534 million cubic feet last year. The report 
was adopted, and a vote of thanks passed to the Gas Committee for their 
successful management of the undertaking. 

Tne SewaGE or Fenton.—At the meeting of the Fenton Local Board on 
Tuesday, the 30th ult.—Mr. A. Birks in the chair—the Clerk (Mr. Adderley) 
read a communication from the Local Government Board, stating that 








the Department had had under consideration the report made by their 
Inspector (Mr. S. J. Smith) after the inquiry held by him last November, 
with reference to the application of the Fenton Local Board for sanction 
to borrow £20,000 for works of sewerage and sewage disposal. The Board 
stated that they had learned from Mr. Smith that the scheme had been 
amended in certain respects. On being furnished with a copy of a resolu- 
tion of the Local Board applying for sanction to borrow the sum of £20,000 
to carry out the scheme in its present form, the Board ‘would be prepared 
to sanction the loan. It was resolved thet application be made to borrow 
the amount named for the purposes already set forth. 

THe Proposrp SEVERANCE OF THE STOKE AND Frnton Jornt Gas 
UnNDERTAKING.—At the meeting of the Fenton Local Board last Tuesday 
it was resolved—“1. That the Local Board do confirm the propriety of the 
promotion of a Bill in Parliament, in the ensuing session, for the following 
among other purposes—viz., (a) To give effect to an agreement between 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of Stoke-upon-Trent of the one part, 
and the Local Board of Fenton of the other part. (b) To provide for the 
dissolution of the Joint Committee appointed under the Stoke-upon-Trent 
and Fenton Gas Act, 1878, the division of the property and powers of the 
Joint Committee, and for enabling the Corporation and Local Board sepa- 
rately to manufacture and supply gas and residual products. (c) To 
confer upon the Local Board powers for the compulsory purchase of land 
and the execution of works, and all such powers as may - deemed neces- 
sary for carrying into effect the foregoing purposes, including the raising 
of the requisite funds therefor. 2. ‘hat the expenses of and in relation to 
the promotion of the said Bill, or part thereof, be charged upon the general 
district rates of the said Board.” 

Tue Gas Supply oF WEDNESBURY AND DanrasTon.—In our issue for 
the 23rd ult. (p. 154) it was reported that a conference was to be held 
between representatives of the Wednesbury and Darlaston Local Boards 
and the Gas Committee of the Birmingham Corporation, on the question 
of securing the rights of the former bodies in view of the Bill of the Cor- 
a for which notice has been given for the ensuing session of 

-arliament. At the meeting of the Wednesbury Local Board yesterday 
week, the Gas and Water Committee reported that the proposed conference 
would take place on the 12th inst. They also recommended the Board to 
approve a memorial to the Local Government Board, praying that the 
sanction of that body might not be given to the recent application of the 
Birmingham Corporation for power to borrow £250,000 to carry out certain 
works in connection with their gas undertaking. The Clerk read the 
memorial, which set forth that had the Board had notice of the inquiry in 
Birmingham on the 17th ult., before Mr. Harrison, they would have sent 
a representative to oppose the application of the Corporation; and ended 
with the prayer that sanction might not be given to the proposed loan 
unless and until the Corporation had transferred to the gas undertaking a 
sum equal to the profits applied by them for the improvement of the town 
of Birmingham, and not for the benefit of the petitioners or other gas 
consumers outside the district of Birmingham. 

Tue Exectric Licut Question aT Wautsatut.—The Walsall Town 
Council met yesterday week, and delegated to the Gas Committee the 
necessary authority to deal with the electric light question in the town ; 
which question has been brought prominently forward in consequence of 
two electric light companies having applied to the Board of Trade for 
powers in respect of the place. The Committee were instructed to see 
that the following provisions were inserted in any Order to which they 
might agree :—(1) Requiring the company to satisfy the Board of Trade, 
before commencing operations, that it has a sufficient amount of capital, 
and in the case of one company which sought to supply several towns, to 
allot to Walsall a certain amount of capital for the carrying out of the 
works ; (2) that two companies shall not work on the same area; (3) that 
the Council may have a voice in the selection of a site for the erection of 
the machine-house; (4) that overhead lines shall be prohibited; (5) that 
all purchasers shall be put upon the same footing as regards price, and that 
the price for public lights shall be as low as to any other consumer; (6) 
that adequate powers shall be taken as to commencement and continuation 
of supply, and especially to prevent the companies suspending the supply 
two hours each night ; (7) that in the case of the profits of the companies 
being increased by new inventions, or other causes, the public should get 
the advantage, as in the case of gas companies: (8) that the roads should 
be broken up only under the direction of the Council; (9) that the com- 
panies should deposit or guarantee a sufficient sum for the completion of 
the work, and that the Corporation should have power to purchase at the 
end of 14 years. 





GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS & ENGINES 


Can be made on their Patent principle to pass the Gas without any Oscillation or Variation in Pressure. 


GWYNNE & CO. 


Do not pretend to 
enter into a 
struggle with 
other makers in 
respect to cheap- 
ness, but to pro- 
duce machinery of 
the very highest 
quality, and most 
approved design 
and workman- 
ship. The result 
is that in every in- 
stance their work a ' . 
is giving the ful- |) Sa 
lest satisfaction. / : ti 
Numerous _ testi- WM 
monials and refer- = —— 
ences can be given ' 
to Companies 
using their Ma- 
chinery for years 
past, 


PRIZE MEDALS 


obtained wherever 
Exhibited. 





GWYNNE & CO. 


Have made the 
largest and most 
perfect Gas-Ex- 
HAUSTING Ma- 
CHINERY in the 
world, and have 
completed Ex- 
hausters to the ex- 
tent of 14,000,000 
cubic feet passed 
per hour, of all 
sizes from 2000 to 
210,000 cubic feet 
j er hour. 


The Judges’ re- 
port on the Com- 
BINED EXHAUSTER 
and STEAM- 
Enarne exhibited 
at the Philadel- 
phia Exhibition is 
—* Reliable, com- 
pact Machine,well 
adapted for the 
purpose intended ; 
of excellent work- 
== = manship.” 





PLEASE ADDRESS IN FULL GWYNNE & CO., Hydraulic and Gas Engineers, 
ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Gwynne & Co.’s New Catalogue of Gas-Exhausting and other Machinery may be obtained on application at the above Address. 
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ENTIRELY REVISED, 1882. 
ANTED, Readers of a Pamphlet pre- 


pared for Gas Companies to distribute to Gas Con- 
sumers—“ Cooking & Heating by Gas ;” on Burners, &c. 
Copies, by post, Threepence, direct from the Author, 
Maenvs Oren, Assoc. M.1.C.E., Gas-Works, SYDENHAM. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


HE Gas Purification and Chemical 
Company, ted, advise their friends that their 
only representatives for the Sale of Oxide are Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them include the sole right to raise 
material from the estates of the Marquis of Donegal, 
G. Harvey, Esq., the Rev. Mr. Nixon, Sir Charles Knox 
Gore, the Marquis of Sligo, Mrs. Niddri, W. M. Kirk, 
Esq., and Cap’ Beamish. These properties extend over 
an area of more than 850,000 acres, the royalties being 
held for a long term of years. They employ their own 
overseers and labourers, and there are no intermediate 
profits between them and the consumer. 
Address 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C, 
Joun Wm. O’Nent, 
Managing Director. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON begs to call 
attention tothe above announcement, and requests 
that all communications intended for him be addres: 

to the Head Office. 


WAnsteD, by a thorough Practical 
Man, of 20 years’ experience, the MANAGE- 
MENT of medium-sized GAS-WORKS. Is making 12 
per cent. at present works, which were erected from his 
own plans. 

Apply to No. 910, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEext STREEt. 


ANTED, by an energetic Man, aged 

26, married, an abstainer, a situation as 
WORKING MANAGER of small Gas-Works. Can Lay 
Mains and Services, Fix Meters, Set Retorts, and make 
Sulphate. Willing to be useful. References on appli- 
cation. 
Appl 
Court, 


A GAS Engineer, of 25 years’ experience 
in the Erection and Management of Gas-Works 
in England, France, Italy, and Spain, is desirous of 
obtaining a position in a similar capacity. He speaks 
and writes French and Spanish perfectly; Italian toler- 
ably well. 

Address No. 906, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Freer Street, E.C. 


ANTED, a Traveller for the Oxide of 


Iron Trade. None but first-class men need 


apply. 

oo experience and terms, with references and 
other particulars, to Joun NICHOLSON AND Sons, Hunslet, 
LEEDs. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUM, 
COLNEY HATCH. 


GAS-WORKS FOREMAN. 


wx TED immediately, for the Gas- 
Works at Sees Botee. Lunatic Asylum, a com- 
tent man to take charge of the Works under the 
ngineer. He will be required to devote the whole of 
his time to the work, keep the Machinery in good Repair, 
and assist generally in the Gas Manufacture. He must 
have held a similar appointment, and produce testi- 
monials from two last situations as to ability and con- 
duct. Age about 35 years and married. 
Apply by letter in own handwriting, giving full par- 
ticulars as to family, &c., to Mr. J. 8. Sxarre, Clerk to 
the Committee, 21, Milner Square, IsLineTon. 


Wy ORKING Foreman wanted for a small 
Gas and Water Works. Make of Gas about 
10 million. A good Carbonizer, with a knowledge of 
Main and Service Laying. 

Address, stating salary required, with recent testi- 
monials, the ManaGer, Gas and Water Works, East 











, by letter, to No. 909, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
see Srreet, E.C. 

















Grinstead, Sussex. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT 


COAL GAS: 


THE ORGANIZATION OF ITS SUPPLY, 
AND ITS UTILIZATION 


FOR 


LIGHTING & OTHER PURPOSES, 


ISSUED IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


CRYSTAL PALACE INTERNATIONAL 
ELECTRIC & GAS EXHIBITION, 


By the Committee for the Gas Section, 


APPOINTED BY 


THE GAS INSTITUTE. 


Copies of the above-named 32-pp. Pamphlet may 
be had by Gas Companies and Corporation Gas 
Committees for distribution among Consumers. 


Special prices for parcels of 1000 and more 
copies on application to 


WALTER KING, 
12, GOUGH SQUARE, LONDON, E.C., 


With whom the Committee have arranged to 
undertake, on their behalf, the general distribution 
of the Pamphlet. 





WWVANTED, for a small Gas-Works, a 
good RETORT WORKER where from nine 
to twelve retorts are worked in winter. Wages 25s. 
per week. Preference will be given to one who can Set 
Retorts, Look after the Purifiers; also able to take 
charge of the Works in the absence of Principal. 

Apply, with copies of testimonials as to sobriety, &c., 
to R. HaLkett, Gas-Works, Bicester, Oxon. 


WANTED, to Purchase Gas Carbon, 


_ delivered at nearest station to Gas-Works, in 
quantities not less than 4 tons. State price per ton. 
Address StuDLEY NoxkEs, Thurlstone, near SHEFFIELD. 


XIDE of IRON for Gas Purification of 


a thoroughly approved and proved quality. 
delivered in first-class condition and ready for imme- 
diate use to any Gas-Works in the United Kingdom and 
Continent. 

New and second-hand Gas Plant, Bars, Plates, Angles, 
Sheets, and every description of Manufactured Iron and 
general Gas- Works requisites, 

Purchaser of Spent Oxide. 

Address SamuEL Haywarp, 794, Gracechurch Street, 
Lonpon, E.C, 











GAS PLANT FOR SALE. 
TATION METERS, GOVERNORS, 


Condensers, Purifiers, and every description of New 
and Second-hand Plant and Ironwork. Inquiries of 
Engineers and Gas Managers respectfully solicited. 

SaMuEL HaywarbD, 794, Gracechurch Street, Lonpon. 





BARNET DISTRICT GAS AND WATER 
COMPANY. 


N OTICE is hereby given that the 

ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Proprietors in the above Company 
will be held at the Guildhall Tavern, Gresham Street, 
in the City of London, on Friday, the 28rd day of 
February, 1883, at One o’clock in the afternoon _pre- 
cisely, to receive the Report of the Directors, and the 
Accounts for the Half Year ended the 8lst day of 
December last; to declare a Dividend ; to elect Directors 
and an Auditor in the place of those retiring by rota- 
tion; to fix the remuneration of the Directors; and to 
transact the general business of the Company. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from the 10th to 
the 23rd of February, both inclusive. 

By order of the Board, 
ALFRED Lass, Secretary. 
Offices: 80, Gracechurch Street, London, 
Jan. 26, 1883 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING, GAS LIGHTING, AND 
GENERAL ENGINEERING EXHIBITION. 


HIS Exhibition will be opened early in 
the present Month in St. James’s Hall, Manchester. 
Further information may be obtained from Mr. E. J. 
C. Wetcu, C.E., Palace Chambers, St. Stephen’s, West- 
minster; or from W. OcpEN, Secretary, as above. 
OR SALE (to make room for exten- 
sions), a Single-Lift GASHOLDER, 45 ft. diameter, 
16 ft. deep, with 6 Columns and Girders for same. Also 
a Cast-Iron SCRUBBER, 5 ft. diameter, 15 ft. high, 
fitted with three tiers of Grates, Water Distributor, 
9-in. Connections, Two Hydraulic Valves, and Bye-pass. 
These may be seen at work, and any further par- 


ticulars ascertained, on application to the ManaGER of 
the Sutton, Southcoates, and Drypool Gas-Works, Hutt. 


For SALE, a Telescopic Gasholder, 35 ft. 

by 20 ft., and a Single DITTO, 35 ft. by 20 ft., both 
suspended and in good condition. Only worked seven 
or eight years; and moved to make room for extensions. 
Can be moved and re-erected. Also Six 8in. Gas 
Valves. 

For prices and full particulars apply to ASHMORE AND 
Waite, Hope Iron Works, StocktTon-on-TEEs. 


OR SALE, Cast-Iron Gasholder Tank, 


61 ft. by 18ft., in good condition, suitable for a 
Tar or Liquor Tank. 
For further particulars, apply to 8S. W. Durxry, 
Manager, Gas-Works, SourHAMPTON. 


For SALE, Journal of Gas Lighting 
from 1863 to 1882—29 vols. (10 bound, 19 unbound) ; 
also 14 vols. (unbound) “ American Gas Journal,” 1875 to 
1881; a Set of Reports of The Gas Institute from 1864 to 
— and several works on Gas. Price 16 guineas, or 
offer. 
Apply Fae Deacon AnD Co., 154, LEADENHALL 


Srreet, E.C, 
THE Buxton Local Board have for Sale 
a Whimster’s EXHAUST WASHER to pass 

10,000 feet per hour, Two of Braddock’s 8-in. COMPEN- 
SATING GOVERNORS, and a STATION METER 
6000 feet per hour capacity, all with Bye-Pass Valves 
and Connections, and in good condition. 

For price and particulars apply to Mr. G. Smep.ey, 
Gas Office, Bridge Street, Buxton. 


Buxton, Jan. 22, 1883. 

T HE Directors of the Newmarket 

Gaslight and Coke Company, Limited, are pre- 
pared to receive TENDERS for the purchase of the 
surplus TAR made at their Works for the next Two 
and a half years, ending July 1, 1885. The quantity is 
estimated at 25,000 Gallons per annum. 

Tenders, stating price per Gallon delivered on rails at 
Newmarket Station, to be sent on or before Saturday. 
Feb. 10, 1883, to the undersigned, from whom any 
further information may be obtained. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

THoMas WILKINSON, Manager. 

















GAS PLANT FOR SALE. 





TAR FOR SALE. 





G. WALLER & CO.’S 


NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER, 


INVENTED SPECIALLY TO REDUCE OSCILLATION, FRICTION, 
AND POWER. 
TO WORK BY BELT OR WITH 


ENGINE COMBINED. 





1 








bo 





OUTLET. 





oo 


oo 


. Existing Exhausters altered 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 
. It will deliver one-third more per revolution than the Beale Exhauster. 
. It has not any Segments or Rings to cause friction. 


. The Cylinder being a circle, and the blades radial from the centre, it can 
be driven safely at a higher speed. 


. No heavy Fly-wheel needed, and one-third less power required. 


to pass from 80 to 50 per cent. more with- 


out disturbing driving-gear, connections, &c. 








STTTZZZZ ZI 














: Makers of BEALE’S and other EXHAUSTERS, and all Gas Machinery. 
Descriptive Circular of New Patent Gas Exhauster can be had on application. 


PHGENIX ENGINEERING WORKS: 
HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 





Lien Ve it etait aaa 


Sat 
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STOCKPORT BOROUGH GAS-WORKS. 


HE Gas Committee of the Corporation 
of Stockport is Pa to receive TENDERS 
for the supplying and fixing complete of a Double 
WROUGHT-IRON ROOF for the Retort-House at 
Millgate Works, where drawings and specification can 
e. 
ek tenders to be sent in on or before Wednesday, 
the 2lst of February next, addressed to the Chairman 
of the Gas Committee, and endorsed “ Tender for Roof.” 
Tenders must be upon forms supplied by the Gas 
Committee, signed by the Contractor tendering, and 
properly witnessed. 
The Committee do not pledge themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application. 
By order, 
JamMEs Jacques, Engineer and Manager. 
Millgate Works, Stockport, Feb. 2, 1883. 





TO METAL BROKERS AND OTHERS. 
HE Directors of the Alnwick Gas Com-| 


pany are prepared to receive TENDERS for the | 
whole of the Wrought and Cast Iron at the OLD GAS- | 
WORKS, which includes Retort Mouthpieces, Ascension | 
Pipes, H-Pipes, Scrubbers, Condensers, Purifiers, Gas- | 
holders, and Tanks. 
Particulars on application to W. TURNBULL, Secre- 
tary, Gas Comp ny, ALNWICK. 





TO TAR DISTILLERS, &c. 
HE Gas Committee of the Over Darwen 


Corporation are prepared to receive TENDERS 


for the purchase of the Surplus TAR and. AMMO-| 


NIACAL LIQUOR produced at these Works for One, 
Three, or Five years, from March, 1883. Coal carbo- | 
nized annually about 10,000 tons. 

Further particulars and forms of tender may be 
obtained from the undersigned. 

Sealed tenders (on the special forms supplied), en- 
dorsed “Tender for Tar,” &., to be sent to C, Costr- | 
KER, Esq., Town Clerk, Darwen, on or before Feb. 20| 
inst. By order, 

Tuomas Duxspury, Manager. 

Gas-Works, Darwen Lane. 


STOCKPORT BOROUGH GAS-WORKS. 


TO TAR AND AMMONIA DISTILLERS. 
THE Gas Committee of the Corporation 


is desirous of receiving TENDERS for the pur- 
chase of the TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR 
produced at their Works, for a period of One year, com- 
mencing the Ist day of July next. 

The Tenders to state price per ton for Tar, and price 
per ton for Ammoniacal Liquor, and delivered, ad- 
dressed to the Chairman, on or before Wednesday, 
Feb. 21, endorsed “ Tender for Tar,” &c. 

Particulars as to quality and quantity may be 
obtained on application. 

By order, 
JAMES JACQUES, Engineer a oo: Manager. 

Millgate Works, Stockport, Feb. 2, 1 








SPENT OXIDE. 


TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
| (THE Gas Management Committee of the 
Hereford Corporation hereby invite TENDERS 
| for the purchase of about 100 tons of SPENT OXIDE. 
Samples and particulars may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the undersigned. 
Tenders, endorsed on the outside, and addressed to 
| theGas Management Committee, Gas-W orks, Hereford, 
are to be sent in on or before Monday, the 5th day of 
March next. 
| The said Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
| the highest or any tender. 
By order, 
WiILtiaM haven, Herd and Manager. 
Gas Office, Hereford, Jan. 28, > 





Now ready, crown 4to, 15s. 


EPORT of the SMOKE ABATEMENT 
| COMMITTEE, 1882. With Reports of the Jurors 
of the Exhibition at South Kensington and Reports of 
the Testing Engineer. To which are added the Official 
Reports of the Manchester Exhibition, 76 Plates of 
Illustrations, and 34 Tables of Results of Tests of 

| Heating and Cooking Grates, Stoves, &c, 
| London: Smrrx, EvpER, anp Co., 15, Waterloo Place. 





JAMES = F 


“FIRE 


ISHER % oO. 


BRICKS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FoR BLAST FURNACES, GAS WORKS, 
BOILER SEATINGS, CUPOLAS. &c. 





LEEDS CORPORATION GAS-WORKS, 

REPORT and Fire-Brick Makers, apply 
for Forms of Tender to 
Hexry Woopatt, Engineer. 

WIDNES LOCAL BOARD. ’ 
HE 5. Gas Committee of the Widnes 
Board are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the Supply of FIRE-C AY RETORTS, BLOCKS 





Specifications and forms of tender may be obtained 
on zag to Mr. Isaac Carr, Engineer, Gas- Works 

idnes. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Tenders for Fire-Clay Goods,” to 
be addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee 
and delivered at the Public Offices, Widnes, before Noon 
of the 13th of February, 1883. 

By ne, 
Jas. T. AuuEN, Clerk. 

Public Offices, Widnes, Feb. 2, 1883. 


TO BUILDERS AND IRONFOUNDERS. _ 
HE Canterbury Gas and Water Com- 
pany invite TENDERS for erecting a PURI- 
FYING HOUSE, 57 ft. by 47 ft.—forming Contract 
No. 1—and also a Set of Three CAST-IRON PURI- 
FIERS, 24 ft. square, with Columns and Staging and 
other works connected therewith—forming Contract 
No. 2. 





The drawings may be seen, and copies of specifica- 
tions obtained at the 4 ye s Offices, Canterbury, 
or on application to Mr. H. E. Jones, C.E., Gas-Works, 
Stepney, E., on payment of 10s. 6d. 

Sealed tenders, properly endorsed, to be delivered at 
the Company's Offices, Canterbury, before Eleven 
o’clock a.m. on Monday, the 26th of February inst. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
James Burcu, Secretary. 

Castle Street, Canterbury, Feb. 3, 1883. 
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le, consuming gas at the rate of 


Burner was 15°3-cand 
5 feet per hour. 


A. CLARKE, 
8, NORTH BUILDINGS, ELDON ST., LONDON. 





J. BEALE’S 


NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS. 


The above is from a photograph of the Exhausters and Engine exhibited by us at THE CRYSTAL PALACE GAS AND ELECTRIC 
LIGHT EXHIBITION (Stand No. 1), where they can be seen running. 





SOLE LICENSEES: 


BRYAN DONKIN & C?- 
SOUTHWARK PARK ROAD, BERMONDSEY, LONDON. 
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WADDELL & MAIN, 


GAS-STOVE MANUFACTURERS, 
GLASGOW. 


MANCHESTER SMOKE. ABATEMENT EXHIBITION. 
Another “ First Award.” 
We have received official intimation that our Stoves have obtained Highest Award—“ Silver Medal ”— 
at above Exhibition, where all the latest improvements. were exhibited. 


GLASGOW GAS APPARATUS EXHIBITION. 
We obtained at above Exhibition “HIGHEST AWARD” MEDAL and TWO CERTIFICATES, 


OUR NAME BEING AT HEAD OF “LIST OF AWARDS.” 
Extract from Jurors’ Report upon Gas Cookers. 


Pounds Total Order of Percentage of Gas lost, Degrees Increase 
of Time Time Cooking . as in Column A, but in Oven per 
taken. finished. ‘ 7 Hours’ Cooking. Minute. 


Meat. 
1A WADDELL & MAIN 6 .1h20im.. 1 : oa 27°0 
Te Ge Wee. GC. st le 12 . ee F 6 ‘i ‘ 11°2 . 20°50 
lo 4d. Werourt @& CO... .- 6 sf Be . 8 " ; 21:0 : 11°66 


6 , 
TWO MEDALS, INTERNATIONAL SMOKE -ABATEMENT EXHIBITION, LONDON. 
NORTH BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


IMPORTANT TEST WITH GAS COOKING-STOVES. 
Extract From LecruRE DELIVERED BEFORE ABOVE AssociATION By Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., F.1.C., Lecrurer on 
CuemistTRY, EpivsurecH UNtversiry, AND CoNnsuLTING ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, EDINBURGH. 

“The best Cooking-Stove is one which an ordinary domestic can least fail to keep in order, and where the gas-jets are least 
likely to go wrong and lead to the imperfect combustion of the gas. A good Gas Cooking-Stove should be easily heated, easily regulated, 
and easily worked. All of these conditions were practically obtained in the three Stoves under special trial; but I am bound to say 
that they are more thoroughly obtained in WADDELL & MAIN’S Stoves than in the others.” 


“THe WHOLESOMENESS oF THE Meat Cooxep in the Gas-Stoves must be regarded as BEYOND DOUBT.” 
See Report of above Lecture, in Pamphlet Form, which we will be glad to forward free to any address, on application. 


STRODE « CQO., 


EKLECTRICAL, 
GAS, AND HOT WATER ENGINEERS, 
ART METAL WORKERS, 


48, OSNABURGH STREET, REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


{ 67, St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C. 
SHOW ROOMS ( 32, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY 


VENTILATING SUN BURNER, 
WITH SELF-ACTING VALYE FOR PREVENTING DOWN DRAUGHT. 


PRIVATE GAS-WORKS ERECTED. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


PRECEDENTS IN PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 


STEVENSON’S PRECEDENTS w PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION AFFECTING GAS & WATER UNDERTAKINGE. 
Compiled by G. W. Stevenson, C.E., F.G.S. 


This work contains information with regard to the recent practice of Parliament in reference to most of the points on which differences arise in 
Opposed Bills for Gas and Water Undertakings. Foolscap folio, limp cloth, lettered. Price 21s. 


WALTER KING, ll, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, EC. 


GENERAL PRINTING. THE VORK ENGINEERING CO., LTD., 


MR. WALTER KING 
BEGS TO INTIMATE THAT, HAVING OPENED AT MANUFACTURERS OF 
No. 12, Gough Square, Fleet Street, E.C.,| WROUGHT AND CAST IRONWORK AND WHEELS FOR RAILWAY WAGGONS 
AND CARRIAGES, BRIDGES, ROOFS, RAILWAY CHAIRS, TURNTABLES, TANKS, 
PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, CRANES, SWITCHES AND GROSSINGS, SPIKES AND BOLTS, 
Furnished with entirely new plant and material, for GASHOLDERS, AND ALL KINDS OF GAS APPARATUS, 


the production of ee — —- = 
is i sition to undertake General Printing. e 
will, @anatens, be prepared to furnish Estimates for the FORGINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, &. 
Printing of Reports, Statements ee . 
Prospectuses, Price Lists, &c.; and will endeavour, by ‘“ 
persuaal supervision, to ensure the satisfactory execu- SOLE MAKERS for YORKSHIRE & DURHAM of the “ BUCKETT”’ CALORIC ENGINE. 
tion of all comthands with which he may be entrusted. 
iti 
Journal” Office, 11, Bolt Court, } Fl 

ect St., E.C. 

Printing Works, 12, Gough Square, ' 






































LONDON AGENT: 
H. STEWART, Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, Westminster, 8.W. 
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THE MEETING OF THE CHARTERED COMPANY. 
Tue Chartered meeting on Friday last was very well attended, 
and the proceedings, as will be seen by our report, were of a 
somewhat extraordinary character. The Governor, the Hon. 
Richard Howe Browne, was prevented from attending by a 
cause which all must regret; but his place was ably filled by 
the Deputy-Governor, Mr. E. Vaughan Richards, Q.C., who 
proved himself fully equal to the unusual demands made 
upon his temper, tact, and firmness. The meeting began 
without any indication of the storm that raged for about an 
hour and a half at the close; and the Chairman easily secured 
the attention of the shareholders while he volubly expounded 
the state of the Company's affairs. A great deal that was 
said by him was the usual commonplace, to be expected 
under similar circumstances everywhere. He spoke of the 
slow progress of the negotiations for amalgamation with the 





London Company, in the same general way that had been 
observed in the report ; and gave his hearers the impression 
that everything in this direction is going on favourably, 
although with much friction. Mr. Richards did not shrink, 
as many a weaker man might have done, from handling 
that béte noir of the undertaking—the business in residuals. 
He approached the subject boldly, prefacing his remarks 
with an acknowledgment of the justice of the strictures passed 
on the revelations of the accounts in this column last week. 
After this, however, he went altogether astray, and com- 
mitted himself to a variety of contradictory statements, 
scarcely one of which will hold water; while the general 
effect of his excuses is calculated, on reflection, to deepen 
the distrust with which the business in question has long 
been regarded. 

This matter of the residuals is really so momentous, that 
we make no apology for devoting the bulk of the present 
article to it. How grave is the issue between the Court and 
the shareholders and constimers on this point may be seen by 
a glance at the accounts of the past three years, with the 
successive half-yearly apologies of the Directors, culminating 
in Mr. Richards’s remarkable speech ; to which we may add 
the circumstantial statement contributed to our ‘‘ Correspon- 
“dence” columns to-day by Mr. I. A. Crookenden. Taking 
the accounts first, the entry in the general balance under 
the heading of ‘tar and ammoniacal liquor and products” 
in store was £154,259 in December, 1880; in June, 1881, 
it was £176,822 ; in December following it rose to £198,502 ; 
six months later it stood at £192,141; and by the last 
account it was £194,973. Now, what is the official ex- 
planation of these facts? While the sales have oscillated so 
much that scarcely two accounts are susceptible of accurate 
comparison, the Governor stated last August that an impor- 
tant portion of this stock—anthracene—had been reduced on 
valuation from 4s. 6d. to 1s. 8d. per unit; and it is now probably 
lower. Thus it is evident that the quantity represented in 
the last accounts must enormously exceed that included in 
the accounts for 1880. But Mr. Richards tells us in one 
breath that this stock is sold, and almost in the next that 
when it is sold it will realize “five figures” more than the 
given valuation. Then he went on to say that tar is dear 
because the Company have taken so much of the crude 
product off the market, and turned it into their own factory, 
where it made so much more money when converted. But 
this way of stating the case begs the whole question. It 
is very kind of the Company to take their tar off the 
market, for the sole benefit, as it appears, of other Com- 
panies, who are thereby enabled to dispose of their crude tar 
at paying prices. Unfortunately for the Chartered Company, 
however, in rendering tar dear they have made anthracene 
cheap; and it is not a fact that they obtain more money 
in this way. They get a quantity of secondary products, 
which have steadily depreciated in value ever since the Com- 
pany began to hold stocks. It has been stated that the 
market for these goods has been paralyzed for years by the 
knowledge among buyers that the large stocks of the Com- 
pany would be turned out upon the slightest improvement in 
price. It would probably be agreed in the trade that this 
great reserve is sufficient to swamp the limited market that 
exists for it; and one can well imagine that the knowledge 
that all must be sold some day at any price has rendered 
buyers timorous. It would have paid the Company far better 
to have sold their productions by auction at weekly or 
monthly intervals ; but it is now too late to talk of this. A 
serious trouble has arisen from the failure to realize in time; 
and it is impossible to assign a right cash value to the stock 
now represented in the accounts by nearly £200,000. 

It is difficult to preserve due gravity when we turn from 
this serious trouble, which was not nearly so well placed 
before the proprietors as it should have been, and contem- 
plate the personal matter that agitated the meeting after- 
wards. We do not regret that the abstract question of the 
inadvisability of gas directors becoming mixed up with elec- 
tric lighting schemes was raised and disposed of. No one 
supposes that a professional gentleman of high standing is 
personally affected by the causes which come in his way in 
the ordinary course of business. It is quite natural to sup- 
pose that an eminent Counsel, learned in the law, can serve 
as many masters, if the term is allowable, as he has briefs, 
and with perfect loyalty all round. This is one of the refine- 
ments of our civilization ; but it has its limits. Even Counsel 
are not permitted to accept fees from plaintiff and defen- 
dant ; and although it would not be correct to imply that 
gas and electricity occupy these relative positions in public 
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estimation, there is sufficient antagonism between the two 
systems to require absolute separation of organization. The 
sense of the meeting was manifestly right in asseverating 
that men in positions of trust in a Gas Company cannot con- 
sistently hold similar positions in electric light undertakings, 
especially when the business of both concerns is carried on in 
the same area. This expression of opinion will be of use 
in checking such plurality of service in its commencement. 
We shall not, however, make any remark respecting the 
application of this principle to the directorate of the Chartered 
Company. Enough, and more than enough, was said on 
this score at the meeting, which degenerated at one time 
into a scene that must have reminded Colonel Makins, M.P., 
who was present, of ‘‘ another place,” with an Irish grievance 
to the fore. 


THE PROPOSED AMALGAMATION OF THE CHARTERED AND 
LONDON GASLIGHT COMPANIES. 
Ir is curious that while the shareholders of The Gaslight 
and Coke Company, meeting on Friday last, were not told 
anything about the later phases of the negotiation for 
amalgamating their undertaking with that of the London 
Gaslight Company, a very interesting communication on 
the subject was published on the same day at the ordinary 
weekly meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works. It is 
tolerably well known that the legal difficulty, which pre- 
vents the consummation of the union, has reference to the 
absence of parliamentary power for the severance of the 
London Company’s district by the River Thames, as de- 
sired by the Board of Trade. The Chartered Company have 
now offered, if they are allowed to hold the southern district 
of the London Company, to charge within this area the 
same price as is charged by the South Metropolitan Company 
for the time being. This also means reducing the charge for 
public lamps to the same extent all over the existing Char- 
tered district, in consequence of a statutory obligation. This 
is a tempting proposal to the Vestries north of the Thames; 
but it remains to be seen whether it will be agreed to. 
On the other hand, the South Metropolitan Company have 
offered to cross the river, and serve the London Company’s 
district on the north at their own low selling and initial 
prices. Now that something like competitive bidding for 
the area in question has begun, the end is more obscure 
than ever. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


Tue discussion of proposed proceedings under the Electric 
Lighting Act with regard to the Metropolis has been kept up 
with great spirit during the past week in the correspondence 
columns of The Times. The first impression one would derive 
from a perusal of the statements and replies appearing in this 
newspaper day after day is that the electricians, and especially 
the agents of the Brush Companies involved, who began the 
discussion, have not had quite the best of it. They called 
the world to witness the fairness of their proposals for 
carving out London amongst themselves, their heirs and 
assigns ; and the result has been a complete exposure of the 
one-sided character of the proffered bargain. Apart from the 
technical issue, it has been proved that the applicants for 
Provisional Orders have not, as a rule, financial resources 
sufficient to carry out a small fraction of the work they 
profess to be willing to undertake. But the technical points 
in dispute are averred to be so grave by the partisans of the 
public authorities, that one of them—Mr. Charles Mossop— 
who speaks for Chelsea, declares that if the Board of Trade 
favour the Companies’ claims his Vestry will fight the case 
before Parliament. In this eventuality all the promised 
benefit of Mr. Chamberlain’s Act will disappear. Indeed, 
Mr. Mossop suggests that a test Bill, dealing with Chelsea, 
might be submitted to Parliament, while the other Orders 
are adjourned until the best talent and experience shall have 
settled the elements in dispute. This, we opine, is precisely 
what would have happened in the ordinary course if no 
General Act had been passed in advance of the times. If 
the Local Authorities are determined to oppose adventurous 
electricians to the bitter end, as seems not unlikely in many 
instances, the prospect for the would-be undertakers is much 
worse than it would have been in the absence of the scheme 
of Provisional Orders and Licences. 

It is not very profitable at the present time to discuss 
at length the circumstances attending the passage of the 
Electric Lighting Bill through the Select Committee. In 
support of our own contention, repeatedly expressed, that the 
Bill was forced into law by the support of fictitious claims, 
and the evidence of expert electricians who were unable to 








distinguish between their expectations and accomplished 
facts, we would, however, adduce a remark that recently 
appeared in Engineering respecting the electric lighting of 
Chelsea. We have already noticed the able manner in 
which the Chelsea Vestry, acting on the advice of Mr. G. 
H. Stayton, their Surveyor, are handling the pretensions of 
the Metropolitan Brush Company in the matter of the 
draft Provisional Order submitted by them to the Board of 
Trade. Speaking of the question of meters and the mode of 
charging for light, our contemporary confesses that this is 
one of the most difficult problems that must be solved satis- 
factorily before the public will accept the change from gas to 
electric lighting. ‘ At present ’’—February, 1883—“ no satis- 
‘* factory means of measurement have been decided.” Thus 
far Engineering; and the observation is supported by the 
terms of the Order, which necessarily leaves measurement of 
electrical supply an open question. Now, on Monday, May 
22nd last, Mr. Molloy, M.P., asked Dr. John Hopkinson, while 
under examination before the Select Committee, whether the 
supply to one incandescent lamp in a house wherein fifteen 
were fixed could be measured hourly; and the answer was, 
‘‘ Perfectly well.” In reply to the Chairman, the witness 
also said that the electrical meters he had mentioned as 
practical appliances could be made at a very moderate price, 
and could also be rendered secure from being tampered 
with. Where are these meters now; and whom are we to 
believe—Dr. Hopkinson in May, 1882, or the Editor of 
Engineering in February, 1883 ? 

The publication mentioned in the preceding paragraph 
deals in the same issue very tenderly with the reports of 
electric tower lighting in the United States. It is asserted, 
to begin with, that the system is extending rapidly ; which, 
from independent sources of information, we frankly dis- 
believe. It is also stated that the lamps used for this purpose 
are generally of the Brush pattern. This is so far correct 
that no other system has been committed to such an absurd 
arrangement. It is admitted that in the only instances where 
elevated lights have been tried in this country they have not 
been successful. It is implied, in partial explanation of this 
difference between experience and report, that our misty 
insular atmosphere is largely to blame. This excuse cannot 
well be reconciled with a remark which follows, to the effect 
that masthead lights were abandoned in the City of London 
‘because too much of the light was shed on the neighbouring 
‘‘yoofs.” We presume that similar structural conditions 
prevail in the States, even if the air is drier. It would have 
been much better if our contemporary had candidly rejected 
the claims of the Brush Companies to successes which, like 
the foreign ladies in Charles Lever’s song, 

“ Never lived, except in dhrames— 
Nor shone, except on paper.” 

It is worth placing on record that the rate charged for 
private supply of incandescent electric lighting in New York 
by the Edison Company is 1 dol. per thousand candles per 
hour. Thus for 20 lamps, of 16-candle power, burning five 
hours nightly, the weekly charge would be 11-2 dols., or 
about £2 5s. 6d. In London, with gas at 3s. per thousand 
cubic feet, the same amount of light would cost rather more 
than 8s.4d. In New York, where gas is 9s. per thousand cubic 
feet, the comparative cost would be—electric light, £2 5s. 6d. ; 
gas, £1 5s. These are the figures published by the Engineer, 
which is also pleased facetiously to compare the relative prices 
of electric and gas lighting to those of champagne and beer. 
We make the estimate for gas lighting in London, with 20 
burners, each consuming 5 cubic feet per hour, or altogether 
500 cubic feet nightly, just 10s. 6d. per week; but the dis- 
crepancy is not very important. Our contemporary has at 
last come to the conclusion that the electric light in any form 
must be made reliable before it can command public favour, 
and that ‘while are lighting can be made to compete with 
‘‘ gas in cost, incandescent lighting cannot.” 


ANOTHER MANCHESTER GAS SCANDAL 
Tue Gas Committee of the Manchester Corporation are 
becoming unenviably notorious, not only for what they do, 
but also for their style of doing it. It is anything but 
creditable that occasion should have arisen for observations 
recently published in the local newspapers, such as were 
surely never before addressed to a public body. The Com- 


mittee is torn by apparently irremediable divisions, and one 
section of members seem to spend their time in upsetting 
the proceedings of the other section; while at the public 
meetings of the City Council the amount of dirty linen 
washed every month is astounding. The huge coal contract 
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has not been forgotten ; but is now eclipsed in interest by a 
personal controversy respecting the treatment by a number 
of the Committee of one of their officers. So far as can be 
learned from the newspapers, there was a trivial dispute about 
a payment for overtime to some mechanics, which the officer 
in question had cut down. Some noise was made about 
the matter; and, in the end, the men were ‘discharged, 
and the officer ‘“‘ invited to resign.” It is the first instance 
ever brought under our notice of the virtual dismissal of 
a responsible officer because he endeavoured to save his 
The result is roundly stated to have 
been brought about by the system of acting upon back- 
stairs information, and a display of the petty meddlesome- 
ness, that have made the management of the gas undertaking 
a reproach to the Manchester Corporation. How hopelessly 
divided are the Gas Committee upon this matter may be 
inferred from the fact that a member accused one of the 
Aldermen, who had conducted the inquiry into the circum- 
stances, of acting as ‘‘ prosecuting solicitor and counsel for 
‘the prosecution, besides sitting as judge on the bench and 
‘‘ giving the verdict.” When it is known also that although 
the officer has resigned, and been paid off with an amount of 
compensation that is either too much or too little, according 
as he deserved dismissal or not, the Gas Committee have had 
the question sent back to them for reconsideration, by a 
large majority of the Council, it will strike most people that 
the Committee had better be reconstituted. 


TWO PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESSES. 


Two scientific societies held their annual meetings last week 
in London—the Society of Engineers, and the Southern Dis- 
trict Association of Gas Engineers and Managers. The Pre- 
sident of the former gathering was Mr. Jabez Church, 
M. Inst. C.E., who has been elected to the office for another 
term. His Inaugural Address was somewhat long—a rather 
general failing of orations of this order. It was, however, 
interesting, and bears traces of careful compilation. We have 
reproduced in another column the portions of the address 
chiefly concerned with gas supply ; and it will be noticed that 
in the course of these remarks Mr. Church finds occasion to 
speak well of the Gas Section of the Crystal Palace Exhi- 
bition, while admitting the Electrical Section to be a failure. 
He scarcely gave sufficient prominence to the part taken by 
The Gas Institute in this matter; and he makes one obser- 
vation which is open to correction. While conceding the 
general beauty and comfort of the lighting of the South Nave, 
he seems to think that this is somewhat overdone. In justice 
to the Committee who arranged the lighting, it may be said 
that this superfluous light does not come from their lamps 
overhead ; but, where noticeable, is due to the excessive con- 
sumption of gas by exhibitors of fittings and burners. When 
these are extinguished, the overhead lighting is not at all too 
brilliant. Mr. Church praises highly the Gas Committee's 
pamphlet, which it is evident he has carefully perused. 

Mr. Valon’s Inaugural Address tothe Southern Gas Managers 
was something more than the name would lead one to expect. 
It was a good, sound address, full of sense and wise advice ; 
and it was also an instructive paper. Mr. Valon is one of the 
best authorities in England on the practical development, 
m accordance with English ideas, of gas firing for retorts. 
He does not conceal the obligation which he owes to the 
South Metropolitan initiative in this regard; but, having 
taken up the work at this point, he has carried it forward on 
distinctly original lines. We fully believe that when gas 
firing shall have become the common practice in English gas- 
works—of which happy consummation there are more plenti- 
ful indications every year—it will be a result of the work of 
Mr. Valon and his fellow-pioneers, and not by the general 
acceptance of any patented device whatsoever. Mr. Valon’s 
remarks on condensation are instructive; and his opening 
observations deserve to be hung up in every drawing office, 
and printed in every manual for the instruction of engineer- 
ing students. 


THE GAS AGITATION AT SCARBOROUGH. 
Anoruer step has been taken in the gas agitation at Scar- 
borough, and the spokesmen of the ratepayers and consumers 
have met the Directors of the Gas Company on their own 
premises, for the purpose of talking over the matters in 
dispute, The complaint is, of course, that the price of gas 
18 too high; and it is alleged that this has been brought 
about, in the first place, by an excessive outlay of capital. 
Then, to render matters worse, the Company have been in 
the habit of making extensions of mains and services out of 
revenue, and of paying income-tax on their dividends, which, 








under all these circumstances, have been paid in full. The 
capital of the Company in 1882 was something like £1300 
per million cubic feet of gas sold; and the price of gas has 
not been reduced more than 5d. per thousand cubic feet, 
including discount, during the past eleven years. The 
erroneous practices above mentioned were not denied on the 
part of the Company ; and the only difference between them 
and their critics in this regard is as to the effect thereby pro- 
duced on the price of gas. The Directors say with much 
reason, so far as it goes, that their object in drawing some- 
what irregularly upon revenue for making extensions was to 
avoid the necessity of swelling an already inflated capital. 
And as to the payment of income-tax, it was urged that the 
Company were not alone in this mistake. It is impossible, 
however, to avoid the conclusion that the consumers have 
made out a very good case against the past administration 
of the undertaking ; for many of the Directors’ excuses cut 
both ways. How the consumers are to be satisfied in 
future is a matter for the Directors to decide. There must 
evidently be a substantial reduction, and if a fraction of 
dividend is sacrificed in this way it will not be a bad invest- 
ment. There was a suspense account which might have been 
drawn upon for equalizing dividends for a year or so; but, 
unfortunately, this appears to have been expended in other 
ways. The agitation must be terminated somehow; and it 
is better for the Company to show all possible consideration 
for their consumers, and so prevent bitterness. 


Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


An extended version of what must be considered the Minis- 
terial scheme of a Municipality for all London has appeared 
in the columns of The Times. In the opinion of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, the Government scheme ‘ will add the title of the 
‘* Corporation of the City to the functions of the Metropelitan 
‘‘ Board of Works.” At the same time the Metropolitan 
Board will be extinguished, while the Corporation will be 
transformed past recognition. The historic ‘‘ City,” according 
to the view taken of the subject by the evening critic, ‘ will 
‘* become a couple of wards in the new Metropolitan Munici- 
‘* pality.” District Councils are to take the place of Vestries 
and District Boards, and are to be somehow controlled by the 
central body. At this late stage, Sir William Harcourt has 
stated in a letter to Mr. William Storr, of Brixton Rise, that 
in respect to the question of London Municipal Reform, 
‘‘the Government are most anxious to consider the views 
‘‘and benefit by the experience of those who have been 
‘‘ engaged in the useful labours of local administration.” 
Hitherto Sir William appears to have gone on in the 
preparation of his scheme without seeking the slightest 
information or assistance from any of the Local Autho- 
rities of the Metropolis. Having kept aloof both from 
the Corporation and the Metropolitan Board, the Home 
Secretary now takes off his hat to the Vestries. The latter 
may feel complimented, and there is a probability that they 
will forthwith assemble in solemn conference to mature the 
advice they are to give to Sir W. Harcourt. Mr. William 
Storr declares that the Home Secretary ‘‘ wants help ;” 
and accordingly the Vestries are to come to the rescue. The 
attitude of the Press is instructive, and is by no means 
hopeful in reference to the Bill. The Times touches the 
subject cautiously, and pathetically laments that ‘‘it is more 
“than usually difficult to predict the fate of the Bill in 
‘‘ Parliament.” An extravagant statement appears in that 
part of The Times which describes the leading features of the 
coming Bill. After intimating that the water supply will be 
a question for the new Municipality to deal with, it boldly 
asserts as a “fact,” that ‘“‘the Metropolis is worse supplied 
‘‘ with one of the first necessaries of life than any first-class 
« provincial town in the Kingdom.” It is argued that if ever 
‘the grievance” which is assumed to exist on this point is to 
be redressed, a scheme of Metropolitan government like 
that which is about to be introduced must be adopted. It 
would seem as if the water question, in the perverted form 
which Sir W. Harcourt has hitherto given to it, is to be 
used as a lever to lift his Municipal project out of the pit 
into which it is likely to fall. The present Home Secretary 
is an astute tactician; but the tone of public opinion at 
present is by no means favourable to the success of his 
scheme. The “cheering on” is strangely wanting—unless 
we except Mr. William Storr. 

Dr. Sedgwick Saunders, the Public Analyst for the City of 
London, states in his annual report, just published, that the 
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water supply in the City during the past year ‘has, in the 
‘‘ main, sustained its excellent character,” although during 
the autumn quarter the organic matter increased “ to an 
‘‘ appreciable, but not dangerous extent.” As the Medical 
Officer of Health for the City, Dr. Saunders cannot be sup- 
posed to view the character of the water supply with indiffer- 
ence; and the testimony thus given may be added to many 
others tending to show that the quality of the water supplied 
to London has often been unjustly condemned. Fanciful 
standards of purity have been adopted, which have discredited 
water in itself wholesome, and have served to excite unfounded 
alarm. The only complaint which Dr. Saunders makes con- 
cerning the supply occurs in his capacity as Medical Officer 
of Health, and has reference to the level at which the water 
is delivered. Cisterns placed in the upper storeys of large 
structures are said to be insufficiently filled; the water being 
on for too short a time. The “large structures” to which 
reference is made are described as being ‘‘ subdivided into 
‘‘ several independent holdings for economic reasons.” In 
such a case, it cannot be necessary that all the water should 
go to the top of the house, and an intermediate cistern for 
the lower floors might be supplied with advantage. Perhaps 
to some extent this is done; and certainly it would be a 
reasonable provision in the case of all those lofty structures 
with which the City abounds. To force water up 60 feet 
which is to be delivered at levels below 30, is a costly waste 
of power. But ‘economic reasons” of this nature are not 
allowed to Water Companies. 

The Rural Sanitary Authority of Ware have been causing 
some anxiety to the New River Company, by making excava- 
tions under the bed of the river in order to lay certain sewer- 
pipes designed to carry off the sewage of Broxbourne. In 
this case the danger was not that of the sewage flowing into 
the river, but rather that of the river breaking into the 
sewers. In the absence of a water-tight compartment for the 
reception of the sewer-pipes, there was risk that the river 
would burst through the intervening earth, and discharge its 
contents on the surrounding district. A too-abundant supply 
of water might thus be realized in the neighbourhood of Ware, 
coupled with a deficiency in the supply to the area of London. 
The New River Company naturally and properly invoked the 
aid of the law toarrest these perilous proceedings, as will be seen 
from our ‘‘ Legal Intelligence ;” and an injunction has just 
been granted to restrain the Rural Sanitary Authority from 
proceeding with their works, except in the exercise cf the 
powers conferred by the Public Health Act. The statute 
gives extensive powers to sanitary authorities in respect to 
the laying of sewers; but in this instance there has been 
an attempt to proceed outside the limits of the Act, appa- 
rently for the purpose of escaping a claim for compensation. 
If the Rural Sanitary Authority are wise, they will rely upon 
their statutory powers rather than upon their own cleverness. 
Or it may be, as the Judge intimated in granting the injunc- 
tion, that there is no necessity for carrying the sewerage 
under the river at all. 

The Lower Thames Valley Main Sewerage Board have just 
decided that the proper mode of dealing with the sewage of 
their district is by a chemical process, with or without filtra- 
tion. Supposing the Board to obtain land by agreement, at 
a moderate cost, for the purpose of thus dealing with the 
sewage, it would still be necessary to obtain the sanction of 
the Local Government Board for the requisite loan where- 
with to pay for the sewers. This, it is feared, may bring 
upon the district the cost of another local inquiry, ‘‘ which 
‘* it would be most desirable to avoid.” It is thought that a 
public inquiry is not imperative in all cases, and the Thames 
Valley Board have accordingly resolved to ask the Local 
Government Board whether the latter will insist on holding 
such an inquiry before sanctioning the required loan. This 
decision has been arrived at on the report of a Committee 
who have been investigating the subject for four months. 
The progress certainly seems slow, and some members of the 
Board have expressed a feeling of great disappointment, 
amounting to a conviction that four months have been simply 
lost. To remedy such a defect, it was resolved, at the meet- 
ing last week, that the Committee should be requested to 
devise a scheme for the purpose of carrying out precipitation 
on one or more sites, and to lay the project before the Board 
without waiting for the reply from head-quarters. We cannot 
say that the prospect is a brilliant one. There will be enor- 
mous difficulty in getting a site, and it is morally certain 
that the Local Government Board will insist upon a public 
inquiry. Unless there is a change in the spirit and policy 
of the Central Department, the Lower Thames Valley Main 






























































Sewerage Board seem destined to do nothing but spend 
money and lose time. A little “ precipitation” might be of 
service in hastening on the practical solution which has been 
so long delayed. 

It is the custom in some quarters to speak rather lightly 
of the function of the Coroner. Persons who think that the 
extinction of the Coroner’s Court would be only a trifling 
change, can scarcely be conscious of the fact that 5 per cent. 
of the deaths recorded by the Registrar-General are ‘inquest 
‘‘cases.” The number last year in England and Wales was 
27,367. More than 8 per cent. of the total deaths are due to 
violence. It is satisfactory to find that the zymotic death- 
rate is declining, according to a comparison of the last two 
years with the average of the previous ten years. So also we 
find the zymotic death-rate of 1871-80 less than that of 
1961-70. The general mortality speaks well for the health 
of the nation; the mean death-rate of the last two years 
being 19°3 per thousand, or 2:1 below the mean rate 
in the preceding ten years, 1871-80. This, we are told, 
signifies that more than 100,000 persons survived the last 
two years, whose deaths would have been recorded had the 
average rate of mortality in the preceding decade been main- 
tained. The rate of mortality last quarter was 4°3 per cent. 
below the mean rate in the ten preceding corresponding 
quarters. The death-rate did not exceed 21°8 in London, 
whereas it averaged 23-9 in the twenty-seven provincial 
towns included in the returns. The facts encourage the idea 
that some amount of sanitary progress is being accomplished. 
The chief towns continued to have a higher death-rate than 
the rural districts; but the excess of urban compared with 
rural mortality last quarter was below the average. Among 
foreign cities, Paris has been severely visited with typhoid 
fever ; the mortality from this disease in the French capital 
last quarter being equal to an annual rate of no less than 
2°82, as against 0°88 in London. There is nothing in the 
returns to show that London is suffering from the quality 
of its water supply, but everything to favour the conclusion 
that the Metropolis is, on the whole, well furnished with the 
conditions of health, despite the prejudicial influence of the 
fearful overcrowding which prevails in the poorer neighbour- 
hoods. In respect to England and Wales, it is further to be 
noticed that the death-rate of last year was lower than that 
of any year, except 1881, since civil registration was estab- 
lished in 1837. 








Essays, Commentaries, and Rebietvs, 


THE WORK OF THE SMOKE ABATEMENT 
COMMITTEE.* 

AFTER considerable delay, which fit were unprofitable now to ask 
how caused, the Smoke Abatement Committee have given to the 
world the record of their work in connection with the Exhibitions 
at South Kensington and Manchester. Hitherto it has been said, 
with considerable truth, that the Committee were in debt to the 
community; for the outcome of all the speech-making and adver- 
tising that had gathered round the question of the prevention of 
smoke-pollution of the atmosphere was palpably imperfect. It was 
very evident, as soon as the South Kensington Exhibition opened, 
that there was no immediate prospect of a practical solution of the 
difficulty such as the Committee had set themselves to drag into 
publicity. It is impossible to avoid believing that a good many of 
the well-meaning and enthusiastic persons who started the move- 
ment at the Mansion House, and elsewhere, really believed that a 
grate to burn smoky fuel smokelessly in the open air could be had 
for the asking, or at least for the seeking. Otherwise the reason 
for holding the exhibition at South Kensington is not very apparent. 
Over and over again it had been demonstrated that steam-boiler 
and other close furnaces need not send out visible smoke into the 
air; and this fact, if we mistake not, was recognized at the first 
Mansion House meeting by Mr. Ernest Hart, who only tripped in 
overestimating the direct money value of smoke-saving appliances 
to the user. It was also well known that the smoke of London 
was not due to the factory chimneys, which are generally well looked 
after in this respect. And as for kitcheners and cooking ranges, in 
general constructed with close fire-grates, the simple expedient of 
burning coke in them is an efficient preventive of smoke, even if 
they do not burn coal thoroughly. In most cases, however, these 
appliances burn coal only too well, and therefore do not send much 
smoke up the flues. There remains but the open grate; and this, 
as we have repeatedly said, is a hopeless offender. It was not the 
fault of the Committee that they did not discover the non-existent; 
but what we have been so long waiting for is the particulars of 
their quest, and these we have now before us. In this handsome 
volume we shall learn not only what the Committee did not dis- 
cover, but also what they succeeded in rescuing from undeserved 
obscurity. 


* “ Report of the Smoke Abatement Committee, 1882.” London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co, 1883, 
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The book commences with a brief summary of the earlier efforts 
of the Legislature and private individuals for the prevention of 
smoke ; beginning with Platt, Evelyn, and Franklin, and enume- 
rating the Select Committees and Acts of Parliament which have 
dealt with the question. It is remarked that in 1845 Sir Henry 
de la Beche and Dr. Lyon Playfair reported to Lord Canning that 
while smoke was, in the abstract, an unnecessary consequence of 
the combustion of fuel, it was useless to expect that any remedial 
law could then be hopefully applied to the fireplaces of common 
houses. The Committee go on to acknowledge that this observa- 
tion applies to the present state of things, although the rapid 
growth of London has materially added to the gravity of the 
nuisance. To sum up the actual results of their own labours in all 
kinds, in their own words, they have marked the stage of progress 
already reached, and afforded a firm basis for future work; and 
they have attempted to stimulate and encourage inventors, manu- 
facturers, and others to bring forward improved appliances. It is 
further observed that ‘‘ the Committee are satisfied, as one result 
of their labours, that a large number of persons, representing all 
classes and interests, are now fully sensible of the importance 
of the subject, and, further, they find abundant and satisfactory 
evidence, in London and in the chief provincial towns, of anxiety to 
adopt any improved appliances for burning fuel, or any smokeless 
forms of fuel, when their merits have been fairly proved.” These 
are very proper expressions on the part of the Committee; but 
many persons acquainted with the perversity of human nature, 
especially when coal is cheap and smoke-preventing appliances are 
costly, will incline to think that it is somewhat over-sanguine in 
tone. 

The bulk of the book is composed of records of tests, conducted 
by Mr. D. Kinnear Clark, with various classes of fuel and appa- 
ratus. This work alone ccst about £1000, as may be readily 
believed when it is known that there were 130 tests of grates and 
stoves, 27 tests of coal-burning kitcheners, 32 tests of gas heating 
apparatus, 20 tests of gas cooking-stoves, 4 tests of the Dowson 
gas producer and application of the gas, 4 tests of heating appa- 
ratus, 27 tests of steam-boiler appliances, 1 test of a gas-engine, 
and 45 tests of fuels. The Jurors’ reports, which were apparently 
anonymous, are given before the particulars of the tests, together 
with the prize lists. None of these call for special mention. 

Professor W. Chandler Roberts, F.R.S., contributes a chemical 
report on the gases withdrawn from flues to which the grates and 
stoves were attached. The apparatus and method of working 
adopted by Professor Roberts are fully described and illustrated. 
These are well worth studying by inquirers interested in the pro- 
blems of fuel-combustion. The effluent gases, drawn from the 
chimney in a peculiar manner, passed first through a tube loosely 
filled with asbestos to retain the solid particles of carbon or soot. 
They then passed through a U-tube filled with chloride of cal- 
cium to absorb water, and thence through three U-tubes filled 
with soda-lime to absorb carbonic anhydride; a plug of chlo- 
ride of calcium being placed at the farther end to prevent 
any loss of moisture. After this the gases were led through a 
glass tube to one of porcelain filled with cupric oxide heated 
to redness by means of a small furnace. Thus the complete com- 
bustion of the remaining gases was effected, the resultant water 
being absorbed in a U-tube filled with chloride of calcium, while 
the carbonic anhydride was retained by two other soda-lime tubes. 
The residual incombustible gases passed on to the aspirator, 
whence they could be drawn for future examination. An instruc- 
tive result of these experiments is the evidence respecting the waste 
of fuel as soot, and as invisible unconsumed combustible gases. 
It is shown that in an extreme case,‘in an open fireplace, soot 
weighing 2} per cent. of the fuel burnt was found in the flue, while 
the proportion passing into the air was not ascertained. Itis clear, 
however, that while soot is the most obviously objectionable of the 
products from imperfectly burnt coal, it does not really represent 
s0 much fuel as would pay for its recovery by special appliances. 
The greatest waste of fuel in imperfect combustion is in the 
invisible gases which form so large a proportion of the weight of 
bituminous coal. Not all readers of these reports will understand 
the precise meaning of the tabular expressions to which Professor 
Roberts's data are reduced; but an easy methed of estimating the 
density of smoke from the same grates is supplied in the form of 
a graduated table of shades prepared by Mr. Clark. Judged by 
this scale alone, the most effectual, that is least smoky grates 
appear to be those in which the fuel is simply kept as hot as pos- 
sible by constructing the fireplace of fire-brick. After all, however, 
it seems to be pretty much a matter of fuel and stoking. It is only 
when we consider the need that exists—not for a stove or grate 
that will not smoke if carefully fed with smokeless fuel, but for 
one that cannot be made to smoke with any bituminous rubbish 
piled on anyhow, more British domestic, that we realize the true 
difficulty of the problem. 

It is impossible to praise too highly the method and care shown 
by Mr. Clark in his work. It is not easy to formulate a scheme 
for testing at all points the performance of fires in open grates, 
and we cannot pretend to describe how Mr. Clark solved the 
problem. We are indebted to him for several very striking con- 
clusions with regard to the performance of open and close fire- 
places. With the former, the products of combustion are diluted 
with thirteen times their bulk of air, and eight times with the 
latter. The distribution of heat from fuel burnt in an open grate 
18 as follows :—43 per cent. passes up the chimney, 42 per cent. is 
utilized in warming the walls of the apartment, and 15 per cent. 
is lost by imperfect combustion and external radiation. With close 








! 
stoves the corresponding figures are—lost up the chimney, 24 per 


cent. ; utilized in heating the walls, 54 per cent.; lost by imper- 
fect combustion, &c., 22 per cent. Unfortunately, every point of 
utility seems to be exhaustively treated by Mr. Clark, except the 
important one of prime cost of the apparatus. en money is of 
no object this factor may perhaps be neglected ; but it is impossible 
to avoid the reflection that in these tables many of the simpler 
and cheaper arrangements suffer in comparison with more elaborate 
devices costing twice or three times as much money, yet with- 
out corresponding advantage in performance. Surely, where all 
are admittedly more or less imperfect, those which are costly as 
well as bad should be distinguished from others no better, but less 
pretentious. 

In the matter of gas heating-stoves it must be confessed that 
they do not compare at all favourably in effect with the coal fires, 
whether open or shut. Not one of them raised the temperature of 
the testing-rooms to an average of 60° Fahr., beginning at from 
44° to 52° Fahr. According to Mr. Clark’s summary of 21 tests, 
the average temperature of the room at the commencement was 
47° Fahr., and it rose 4°1° during 8°9 hours for a consumption of 
82:4 cubic feet, or a rise of 0°2° per cubic foot of gas consumed per 
hour. Taking the cost of gas at 8s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, he finds 
the cost of 10 cubic feet per hour would be 0°42d., capable of 
raising the average temperature 2° Fahr. The average rise of 
temperature per pound of Wallsend coal consumed per hour was 
found to be 43°—say 2° per $ 1b. of coal per hour. ‘‘ Allowing 20s. 
per ton as the cost of coal, the cost of half a pound would be 0°1074., 
against 0°42d. the cost of gas doing equal duties.” This is Mr. 
Clark’s conclusion, and it plainly points to a weak place in the 
modern movement for the utilization of gas instead of solid fuel 
for warming apartments. 

When we turn to the tests of gas cooking-stoves we are on firmer 
ground. Thirteen stoves were tested under the supervision of Mrs. 
Charles Clarke, Lady Superintendent of the National Training 
School for Cookery; the gas being supplied by The Gaslight and 
Coke Company. The stoves were of the four types known among 
gas engineers as radiating, the externally heated, and those with 
internal luminous and internal atmospheric burners. Respecting 
the working of these stoves a mass of figures are given, which, like 
most statistics of this class, are capable of being read in many 
different ways and in favour of almost all the competitors in some 
particular. The award of the Jurors has long been known, how- 
ever, and it is now possible to trace the reasons for the order in 
which the manufacturers of the most important class of stoves— 
those intended for families of about twelve persons—were placed. 
The best stove was that entered by Messrs. H and C. Davis, and 
this has an oven heated by interior atmospheric burners. Attempts 
are sometimes made to disparage this system of heating ; and some- 
thing of the kind appears to have operated in suggesting the peculiar 
test originated by Mrs. Clarke, which consisted in roasting the four 
quarters of one sheep in four typical stoves, belonging respectively 
to Messrs. Stark and Co., Billing and Co., S. Leoni and Co., and 
Waddell and Main. These joints when cooked were immediately 
locked up and kept for several days. The result was that the leg 
cooked in the stove with interior atmospheric burners was declared 
to be worse than the others after the expiration of the allotted time. 
It is not stated what opinion Mrs. Clarke or the Jurors formed from 
this fact; we should say emphatically that it was greatly to the 
credit of the atmospheric stove. Meat is cooked to be eaten, not 
to be kept; and it is manifest that the more gravy there is left 
in the meat, the sooner it will spoil. It is a pity that the weights 
of these wasted joints were not recorded, so that this point might 
be more clearly brought out. It is not easy to compare the perform- 
ance of the gas cookers with the coal kitcheners, because of the 
eccentric arrangement of some of the tests. The same work that 
was done with some 85 cubic feet of gas, costing about 1°3d., was 
accomplished in only one instance with 12 Ibs. 4 oz. of hard steam 
coal and 2 Ibs. of wood in an expensive kitchener; the cost for fuel 
being therefore about 8d. The majority of coal kitcheners con- 
sumed a greater weight of coal. 

Some interesting experiments were made at Manchester with the 
Dowson gas producer, charged with anthracite from Trimsaran. 
The consumption of coal for gas making, exclusive of the fuel 
required for getting up the fire, was after the rate of 15}lbs. per 
hour, with 7°8 lbs. of water. The gas was generated at the rate 
of 1177°5 cubic feet delivered net per hour, or 1000 cubic feet per 
18°17 lbs. of coal. The estimate for fuel and working expenses 
(in which labour is charged at 1s. per day) works out at about 4d. 
per 1000 cubic feet. Tested in an ‘‘ Otto” gas-engine at South 
Kensington, the consumption of Dowson gas was 110°34 cubic feet 
per indicated horse power per hour. With reference to the cost 
of power from this source, it is observed that ‘‘the cost of cheap 
gas for motive power in the test, calculated at the rate of 4d. per 
1000 cubic feet, was 0°44d. per indicated horse power per hour, 
against 0°95 for coal gas as deduced from the test of the ‘ Otto’ gas- 
engine exhibited by Crossley Bros. worked by coal gas.’’ It is 
somewhat surprising that Mr. Clark should have put his name to 
such a misleading statement as this, which is meaningless unless 
intended to prove that Dowson gas is twice as economical in use as 
coal gas... Mr. Clark should have pointed out, as we will now do 
for him, that the estimated cost of Dowson gas does not include 
one tithe of the items that go to make up the cost of coal gas 
at South Kensington. It is admitted that five volumes of the 
one are required to develop as much power as one volume of the 
other. Supposing that Mr. Dowson’s gas had to be made at 
Beckton, Fulham, or some other distant spot, and delivered at 
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South Kensington in pipes five times as large as those used for 
gas, and had also to bear numberless working and capital charges 
which Mr. Clark has forgotten, what would be its cost then? We 
have no desire to unduly disparage the Dowson system; but when 
comparisons are instituted, let them be started thei equal bases. 
The same oversight is committed in connection with a test of the 
gas in a cooking-range, and in other respects. The importance 
of Mr. Clark’s blunder is not great; still, it might have been 
expected that a little more care would have been exercised. It 
might also have been stated that Dowson gas is highly poisonous 
when inhaled ; but this is perhaps also a trifle that is hardly worth 
mentioning. 

It should be observed, in conclusion, that the book is very well 
edited, and printed in clear type. It is provided with a copious 
index, and supplied with plentiful illustrations of the objects 
treated of in its pages. We have not space to speak of the steam 
stoking machinery and miscellaneous matter contained in the 
reports ; but it may be conceded without reserve that the publica- 
tion is in all respects worthy of the Committee and the cause. It 
will serve as an authoritative record of the state of the arts and 
practices referred to in its pages, at the time of the Exhibitions at 
South Kensington and Manchester; and is ample evidence that if 
the Committee did not meet with all the success they expected, it 
was not from any fault of their own. 





GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 
Tue firmness of the Gas Market which we have had to chronicle 
week after week is still continued. Nearly all the principal stocks 
have been freely dealt in at well-sustained prices. The proceedings 
and utterances at the meeting of The Gaslight and Coke Company 
last Friday appear to have been entirely satisfactory to the market, 
and the result is that the Company’s ‘‘A” and “H,"” and 4 per 
cent. debenture stocks are all 1 higher than last week. Com- 
mercial has been in good demand, and its old stock shows an 
improvement of 1. There has been a partial reaction in London 
after the recent rapid advances; the stock being marked 8 lower. 
This is perhaps nothing more than might have been expected ; 
and so long as the ultimate position of the Company shall remain 
something short of an absolute certainty, it is only reasonable to 
expect some fluctuations of price, depending upon the varying 
estimates formed from time to time of the chances of the future, 
and the brighter or gloomier views taken of the prospect. 

The civil war, or at least the first campaign of the civil war, in 
the Brush Company is over, and a declaration of the poll has 
shown that victory rests with the bigger battalions of the Board. 
The party demanding an investigation of the affairs of the Com- 
pany had a powerful following. But the scale was turned against 
them, it would seem, by a section who felt that perhaps the thing 
had really better not be looked into ; and who thus, going perforce 
into the same lobby with the Directors, placed in the minority the 
advocates of a Committee. If the Directors venture to claim that 
the result of the polling is equivalent to a vote of confidence, it does 
not seem as if that opinion extended beyond the board-room; for, 
since it became known that the conduct of affairs has been remitted 
to them, the stock has fallen another 10 per cent. 

The Water Market has not presented any feature of especial 
interest. West Middlesex old stock went back 14, and Southwark 
and Vauxhall 1; but the prices of other stocks have been steady. 


The markets closed at the end of last week as follows :— 
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Water anp Naputna Gas In New York. 


With reference to the use of naphtha for gas making in the 
United States, a correspondent of the Shipping and Commercial 
List writes that at the present time not 1 per cent. of the total gas 
production of the country is made from mineral oil or spirit. Of 
the six Gas Companies supplying New York city and district, four 
use only bituminous coal and cannel. These Companies supply 
more than two-thirds of the gas used in the city ; the other two 
Companies supply what is called water gas, made luminous by 
naphtha. Another authority, the American Gaslight Journal, 
states that three New York Gas Companies supply water gas; the 
discrepancy being probably due to different Companies being 
included in each case in the list of New York undertakers. Water 
gas has been supplied by the two Companies already alluded to 
for about five years, during which time it is recorded that about &0 
deaths have occurred from inhalation of this poisonous compound. 
It is roundly contended that if the New York Board of Health 
did its duty, this circumstance should lead to the prohibition of 
the manufacture. In the districts supplied with common coal gas 
these fatalities are quite unknown. The bituminous coal of West 
Pennsylvania and Virginia is the main reliance of the Gas Com- 
panies in the States ; and this material can be obtained in unlimited 
quantity and at fair prices. On the other hand, it is well known 
that the supply of naphtha is controlled by one trading organiza- 
tion, having power to advance prices at will, or shut off the supply 
entirely. Hence it is considered that, apart from technical con- 
siderations and questions of public health, it is fortunate that 
American gas companies have not been led to place their reliance 
mainly upon naphtha. 


Tue PREVENTION OF BoILeR SCALE. 


The prescription for preventing boiler scale, by the use of caustic 
soda in solution in the feed water, recently given in the Engineer, 
has been very severely criticized by subsequent correspondence in 
the columns of our contemporary. It has been declared that the 
use of caustic soda, when not wholly ineffective in the removal of 
scale, is very destructive to gun-metal boiler fittings, causing cocks 
to leak unless frequently ground. Among others who have un- 
favourably noticed the proposal is Mr. W. Ingham, formerly of the 
Manchester Steam Users’ Association, who states that he recently 
found 8 inches of deposit in a Cornish boiler after caustic soda had 
been used in the feed for the past nine years. Likewise on the 
score of expense Mr. Ingham maintains that large boilers could 
not be supplied with a sufficiency of the alkali, and demonstrates, 
on the figures given in our contemporary, and quoted in a recent 
‘Note,’ that an establishment with three ordinary Lancashire 
boilers in use would expend in this way nearly 50s. weekly in the 
attempt to soften moderately hard feed water with caustic soda. 
On the other hand, there is corroborative testimony in favour of 
the soda process, from an engineer who has found a very weak 
solution effective not only in preventing scale, but also in the 
removal of an old deposit. By all accounts the question of soften- 
ing water is best dealt with when the precise causes of the hard- 
ness are known by analysis. It is therefore possible that treatment 
suitable for one kind of feed water will not answer well for another 
containing impurities of a different order. The only certain con- 
clusion is that boiler scale can be prevented by the use of soft water, 
however this condition may be brought about. 


SEwaGe Gas ReEvIveD. 


Old delusions, in gas making as in other things, die very hard, 
if indeed they die at all. An illustration of this axiom is supplied 
by the appearance in The Times of the 3rd inst., under the heading 
of a ‘“‘ Novel Source of Gas for Illumination,” of a description from 
a German source of a process for making gas from ‘‘ human feces.” 
Sewer gas is an emanation from sewage, and the idea of obtaining 
another kind of gas from the same material, by the agency of 
heat, is anything but new. It is not quite certain that this logical 
progress from sewer gas to sewage gas has always been observed 
by inventors; but the suggestion may well have arisen in this 
way. It is certain that a great many enthusiastic individuals have 
attempted to utilize sewage in the manner stated to be successful 
on a small scale at the hotel “ Zur Stadt Paris,” in Breslau. The 
drainage from the hotel, or rather the particular class of refuse 
already mentioned, is put into a heated retort, where decompo- 
sition takes place, the chief products being a “light yielding gas”’ 
—by which we presume The Times means a gas yielding light— 
carbonic acid, tar, oil, and ammonia. As in ordinary gas-works, 
‘‘ the tar and oil are separated,’’ the gases washed with water, the 
carbonic acid removed, and the “light yielding gas purified for 
use.” ‘The residue in the retorts consists of ashes with a portion 
of carbon, which the inventor, a Herr Sandberger, calls ‘ coke.’ 
Thus it will be seen that the invention, as it is called, is a little 
experimental establishment put up by some one whose habits of 
thought and technical training had evidently been formed in an 
ordinary coal gas factory. There is, as we have said, absolutely 
nothing new in the attempt to make gas out of sewage; but the 
success of the project depends entirely upon what is put with the 
crude material in the shape of hydrocarbons. 








Tue Jablochkoff light in the Avenue de l'Opéra, Paris, having been 
extinguished, the Place du Carrousel is the only area now electrically 
lighted in the city at the expense of the Municipal Exchequer. 
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Communicated Article. 


COOPER’S GAS-MAKING PATENT. 
By J. ALFRED WANKLYN. 
Seconp ARTICLE. 

Inasmuch as there can be no chemical action without actual con- 
tact, the degree to which the mixing operation is carried must be 
vitally important in working Mr. Cooper's patent; and, very 
possibly, the aid of machinery may have to be called in, 80 as to 
make the minimum quantity of lime produce the maximum 
result. This resource is, however, held in reserve. Up to the 
present time Mr. Cooper has sought to introduce his process in the 
simplest manner, and in the trial workings on the large scale he 
made the mixture by hand, and indeed has to a great extent 
trusted to the spontaneous mixing which occurs when finely 
divided lime is scattered over the surface of a heap of coal. I do 
not, therefore, regard the first practical results as offering an 
adequate index to that which will be attained when the process is 
in proper working order. The practical results hitherto obtained 
are, notwithstanding this drawback, of a satisfactory character. 

Influence on Sulphuretted Hydrogen and Sulphuret of Carbon. 
—I will cite an experiment which, through the kindness of 
Mr. P. J. Wates, I was enabled to make at the Vauxhall Gas- 
Works. A mixture of lime with small coal was made by taking 
56 lbs. of quicklime, slaking with 5 gallons of water, and adding 
1 ton of coal. Some 12 tons of limed coal was operated upon; and 
the gas, after passing through the condenser and the scrubber, was 
tested for sulphuretted hydrogen. In 1000 volumes of the gas— 

Experiment I. gave 3°44 volumes of HeS 
” Il. yy, 2°45 ” ” 

These measurements of sulphuretted hydrogen were made by 
a method described in the Philosophical Magazine in the year 
1881; and the sulphuretted hydrogen was converted into sulphate 
of lead and weighed. In order to appreciate them, it should be 
mentioned that crude gas has been found to contain varying 
amounts of sulphuretted hydrogen. I have, on different occasions, 
found 15, 12, and 8 volumes of it per 1000 volumes of crude gas. 
The last figure—viz., 8 volumes—I believe to represent the average 
quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen found in the scrubbed gas at 
Vauxhall. 

In the experimental working under consideration, the carboniza- 
tion was pushed to the utmost limits, and very much more than 
10,000 cubic feet of gas was obtained from the ton of coal. The 
utmost quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen would therefore have 
been produced if lime had not been mixed with the coal, and 
the experiment is the more striking on this account. Unfor- 
tunately the crude gas was not tested for sulphuret of carbon, but 
was passed through fresh lime, thence into a separate gasholder, and 
then tested for sulphuret of carbon. It gave the following number 
of grains of sulphur as sulphuret of carbon per 100 cubic feet :-— 

Harcourt’s test a «. 6 =e 9 5°4 grains, 
EPs cc et wh ee ee st st EO 

Since the small trial working just described, Mr. Cooper’s process 
has been worked on a large scale—viz., on more than 1000 tons of 
coal per week. Comparisons of this crude gas from limed and from 
unlimed coal have been systematically made for several weeks, and 
a most marked diminution of both the sulphuretted hydrogen and 
the sulphuret of carbon has been shown. 

Gain in Ammonia.—Fifty tons of coal were carbonized in the 
usual manner, and 30 gallons of 7°6-o0z. liquor were obtained from 
each ton of coal. Fifty tons of the same lot of coal were limed 
with 3 per cent. of quicklime, which was slaked before mixing. 
The mixtvre was very imperfectly made—385 gallons of 8°7-oz. 
liquor were obtained from each ton of coal. The following is a 
comparison of the results :— 

Unlimed coal . . 30 x 7°6 = 2280 
Limed coal. cle es et 35 x 87 = 3045 
Showing a gain by Cooper’s process of 35 per cent. of liquor. 

In a further tiial at another gas-works, a different description of 
coal was taken. This coal gave in the usual way only 21 gallons 
of 8-oz. liquor; but when limed with 2} per cent. of quicklime, 
slaked before admixture, it gave 42 gallons of 8°1-oz. liquor. 

Effect of Liming on the Illuminants.—In trial workings (scale 
50 tons of coal) it has been shown that there is a gain of 5 per 
cent. of tar, whilst at the same time both the yield of gas and the 
illuminating power are kept up. It has also been shown that 
when gas making is pushed very far, so as to get an unusually 
high yield of gas, the illuminating power of the gas is maintained. 





Mr. T. S. Cuemrnsnaw has left the Christchurch (New Zealand) Gas- 
Works, and now holds the appointment of Engineer of the Launceston 
Gas- Works, Tasmania. - 

From an advertisement in another column it will be seen that the 
Directors of the Sheffield United Gaslight Company intend holding in 
April an exhibition of every description of apparatus for the use of gas 
for lighting, heating, and trade purposes. 

Tue Directors of the Albo-Carbon Light Company, Limited, have an- 
nounced their intention of declaring a dividend for the half year ending 
Dec. 31 last at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum. In notifying this 
fact to the shareholders, they congratulate them on the growing prosperity 
of the Company, and express a hope that the success already attained may 
be accepted as an earnest of still better times in the future. The Company 
was, they stated, becoming better known, and the demand for their 
apparatus and material was increasing ; and it was believed that the suc- 
cessful exhibition of the Company’s system of lighting now to be seen in 
the Pompeian House at the Crystal Palace would add greatly to the 
reputation already gained. 





Cechnical Record. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 

The First Ordinary Meeting of this Society for the present year 
was held on Monday, the 5th inst., in the Society’s Hall, Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 

The statement of accounts for 1882 was read, after which the 
President (Mr. Jabez Church, M. Iust.C.E., F.G.S.) presented the 
premiums of books awarded for papers read during last year. 
These were to Messrs. C. H. W. Biggs and W. Worby Beaumont 
for their paper on ‘‘ Notes on Electric Lighting,” and to Mr. W. 
Martin for his paper on ‘‘ The Strength of Boiler-Flues.” 

Mr. JaBEz Cuurcu, who has been elected a second time to the 
office, then as President for 1883 delivered his 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

Having thanked the members for re-electing him to the presi- 
dential chair, Mr. Church reviewed the work done by the Society 
during the past year, and referred to its present satisfactory posi- 
tion. He dwelt upon the advantages offered to the junior members 
of the profession by the series of lectures which were inaugurated 
by the Society during last year, and which are in course of being 
delivered. The President next reviewed the progress of electric 
lighting during the past year; noticing the most recent additions 
to existing systems, and describing some of them. Subsequently 
he made the following remarks :— 

But the list of the systems is not the only lengthy matter in this 
connection. There is a list of companies formed to work them ; 
and, judging from the capital stated to be invested in this respect, 
there are probably a goodly number of long purses somewhere. 
There is an equal probability that there are also not a few long 
faces on the opposite side of the picture ; and, if rumour be correct, 
we may expect before very long to see those faces grow longer still 
and more numerous. 

There have been in all about ninety companies started ; but of 
these some have fallen out of the ranks, leaving about seventy com- 
panies in possession of the field. Of these there are no fewer than 
twenty Brush companies—parent and children; whilst of other 
companies working there are twenty-three. Besides these there 
are about twenty-five companies of which there is no absolute or 
definite information to be obtained. The nominal capital of these 
companies is £24,895,500; but the amount of actual capital issued 
is only £7,880,446. Of this issued amount 40 per cent. has been 
allotted as fully paid up to vendors, &c.; leaving 60 per cent., or 
less than 23 per cent. of the whole nominal amount, as having 
been derived from the public. Although this sum is a large one, 
it is not so large as is generally considered ; and indicates a greater 
amount of caution on the part of the public than was supposed to 
have been exercised. It should, however, be borne in mind that 
the above figures do not, nor can they represent the actual money 
invested by the public in these companies, inasmuch as they do not 
take into consideration the vast sums that have changed hands by 
the sale and purchase of shares at high premiums. Looking then 
at the advances made in the establishment of electric lighting as 
compared with the money invested, and looking too at the rapidity 
with which some inventions are superseded and become old, and 
considering, moreover, the very infantile and incomplete condition 
of the whole question practically considered, I repeat that it is 
not too much to expect that before long there will be some very 
unpleasant reminders that “all is not gold that glitters "—it is 
sometimes the electric light. 

Of course in all I have stated I have referred more to the prac- 
tical and commercial aspects of the question in dealing with the 
results, which so far appear to be of a somewhat limited character 
as regards success. Scientifically speaking, no doubt progress has 
been made during the year; but, practically speaking, the whole 
question is a long way from being perfect, as the constant deve- 
lopment of detailed improvements clearly demonstrates. Yet there 
is no doubt the electric light is largely in practical use; but I would 
ask, Is it anywhere doing anything that gas cannot do at a much 
less expense, if it is scientifically employed ? 

Of electrical exhibitions there have been two during the last 
year; and there are two more at present to be seen in London. 
Of those last year, the first was that at the Crystal Palace, which, 
although an excellent display, followed too closely upon the Paris 
Electrical Exhibition of the previous autumn to be of special 
scientific interest. As a popular display, however, it was well 
worthy of notice, although it was difficult to form even an approxi- 
mate opinion upon the relative merits of the various systems of 
electric lighting, or even upon their merits individually, as the 
illumination for the most part was altogether excessive. The 
Concert Room was, perhaps, an exception, as it was fairly, not 
immoderately lighted with Edison’s incandescent lamps. The 
Munich Electrical Exhibition, which was held last autumn, was a 
very creditable display; being select rather than exclusive. The 
chief object was to illustrate the best method of electrically illumi- 
nating space, and in the most artistic manner; and this was very 
successfully effected. The practical illustrations included the church, 
the house, the picture gallery, the theatre, and the garden. The 
electrical transmission of power was also illustrated; power being 
transmitted from the falls of the Iser at Hirschau, 5 kilos. off, and 
from Miesbach, 57 kilos. (84 miles) away. In the latter case about 
}-horse power was produced. The chief value of this exhibition to 
electrical science will doubtless be the results of the careful and 
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exhaustive electrical tests, which were made by a highly qualified 
authority, and which results, I believe, will very shortly be pub- 
lished. Of the other two exhibitions to which I have referred, 
both of which are commercial speculations, one is to be seen at 
the Crystal Palace and the other at the Westminster Aquarium. 
The Palace Exhibition, however, is a very poor one as regards 
electricity ; in fact, to speak plainly, it is an utter failure—at least, 
it was so on the occasion of a recent visit I paid it, and there 
then appeared no chance of its being much improved. It is reported 
that an electrical exhibition is to be held in Vienna next autumn, 
and we shall no doubt have others in various places. 

A notice of the progress of electric lighting would be incom- 
plete without some reference to the Electric Lighting Act, which 
was passed last session. The subject of this Act is too new, too 
crude, and too devoid of special experience, to be provided for by a 
tentative measure such as the Act really is. As time progresses, 
experience will develop ambiguities and omissions therein, which 
will before long have to be dealt with by legislative enactment on 
more clearly defined lines. Even at the outset, the question arises 
as to whether this General Act will override the Special Acts 
obtained by companies and public bodies before the framing of the 
General Act. Take, for instance, Leicester, Liverpool, Hudders- 
field, Hull, and Oldham, which (among others) have obtained 
powers of electric lighting either by Special Act or by the insertion 
of clauses in Improvement Acts. The powers obtained are for 
electric lighting for public purposes, and they are intended to be 
granted for different periods in different cases. The Electric 
Lighting Act prescribes powers of lighting for totally different 
periods, and under widely different conditions. It is therefore 
reasonable to suppose that the provisions of specific Acts of Parlia- 
ment will not be overidden by those of a General Act, framed and 
passed subsequently. But there may prove to be ‘points upon 
which the Special Acts are silent ; in which case the provisions of 
the General Act, if in consonance with the Special Act, will pro- 
bably be introduced to meet the deficiency. This, however, is all 
uncertain; and the Act, prematurely introduced, will doubtless 
have to be amended as experience suggests. 

Under the 5th section of the Act, rules have been issued by the 
Board of Trade; and these are, perhaps, of more interest at pre- 
sent than the Act itself. One of these rules requires that appli- 
cants for.a Provisional Order or a Licence must specify the price, 
nature, and amount of supply which they propose. This is reason- 
able enough; but, in the present condition of electrical science, 
compliance with it is practically impossible. There are no data 
upon which to frame an estimate. It can only be approxi- 
mate—based on the assumption that there will be a certain 
definite number of customers. But how is this to be ascertained ? 
and, even if ascertained, how can the cost be settled, since 
the estimates on this head vary very widely? But granted 
that the estimated cost be settled, the Board of Trade still 
require to know upon what terms the customers are to be 
supplied. This, too, can be answered by a charge for the quantity 
of current consumed. But proceeding still further, we come to the 
protection of the customer in the matter. Of course there are 
meters which register the current passing at any moment; but 
when it comes to the question of registering the amount of elec- 
tricity whch has passed through a wire during a given period, 
it is questionable whether it can be done in a reliable manner, 
inasmuch as the electrical energy is partially exhausted in the 
process of registration. 

It will thus be seen, as I have said, that legislation in respect 
of electric lighting is beset with difficulties ; and, in the opinion of 
many, is premature. However, it is not a matter of surprise in 
so imperfectly developed a subject; but when the electric light is 
practically nearer to maturity, these things will be easily met. It 
may be regarded as a matter of regret that, while the interests of 
the promoters of electric light companies have not had that amount 
of generous dealing which one might naturally have expected would 
have been accorded to a branch of scientific industry of vast 
importance, and that instead thereof provisions of the strictest 
character, tending to prevent the successful commercial enterprise, 
bristle in the Act; on the other hand, want of consideration has 
been shown to the established interests of gas lighting, for while 
their business in the best parts of their districts is professedly to 
be taken away from them, they must nevertheless wait upon the 
electric light, and always be prepared to furnish a full supply 
whenever and wherever it may be required. 

I have said that the Exhibition of Electric Lighting is a failure 
at the Crystal Palace; not so, however, that of illumination by 
gas, so far as it goes. In the South Nave a really magnificent 
display may be seen every evening. Of course it is over-lighted, 
just as the North Nave last year was by the electric light; but it 
affords an opportunity of seeing the various systems of gas illumi- 
nation in operation, and of witnessing a spendid flood of warm, soft, 
and most agreeable light. In the collection, ranged along the side 
of the Nave, are a number of Siemens’s regenerative gas lights; 
twelve of Sugg’s flat-flame lamps, of 600-candle power each; and 
twelve of Bray’s grouped flat-flame lamps. Immediately over 
Messrs. Sugg and Co.’s stand is one of their Argand lamps of 
1200-candle power ; whilst other firms tend, in a minor degree, to 
swell the blaze of gaslight at their various stands. 

One new invention in connection with gas apparatus is exhibited 
by Messrs. Sugg and Co., and is well worthy of a passing notice. 
This is Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s “ pentane”? photometer, in which 
the sperm candle is successfully superseded by a special gas; an 
absolutely correct standard light being obtained. Pentane is a 





liquid obtained from American petroleum; and the photometer to 
which it gives its name has no moving parts, as is the case in 
other photometers. The apparatus consists of a table on which 
are fixed, at proper distances, the gas-testing burner, the pentane 
gas-burner, and the screen, which has a square opening covered by 
a piece of translucent paper. The gas is standardized, by deter- 
mining how much must be consumed to give the required result ; 
the standard not being a candle, but a definite mixture of the 
vapour of pentane and air. This mixture is consumed by a 
specially constructed burner, consisting of a brass tube, 4 inches 
high and 1 inch in diameter, terminated by a disc, } inch thick, 
with a }-inch hole in the centre. This burner is surrounded by a 
short glass chimney terminating at its upper extremity a little 
below the top of the burner. Instead of recording his reading of 
the gas consumed by referring to the barometer and thermometer, 
the observer notes the volume occupied by a standard quantity 
of air by means of a small instrument, to which Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt has given the name of the “ aérorthometer.”’ 

The chief departures from ordinary practice in coal gas illumina- 
tion, as represented at the Crystal Palace, are two incandescent 
gas-burners, which, although ingenious, are not, in my opinion, 
sufficiently practical to justify me in detaining you by giving a 
lengthy description of them, The principle of these burners is 
the burning of ordinary gas admixed, at the point of ignition, with 
air under pressure. The first is the invention of Mr. James Lewis, 
and in it a portion only of the air is delivered under pressure ; and 
this induces a current which supplies the remainder. The flame is 
surrounded by, or rather absorbed into a platinum wire gauze cap, 
about 2 inches high and } inch in diameter. A white glow is pro- 
duced very shortly after ignition; and the combustion appears to 
be very perfect. So far as experiments have gone, this light is 
stated to cost much less than gas alone, notwithstanding the cost 
of the platinum wire caps, and that of the blowing engine and its 
driving power for supplying the compressed air. The second incan- 
descent burner is that of M. Clamond; the main difference from 
Lewis’s being in the material of which the burner is made, which 
is like an old-fashioned long strawberry basket, made of a mixture 
of magnesium instead of platinum. These incandescent lamps 
contain a principle of self-ventilation, by air forced through the 
burner, which may be useful. Otherwise I fail to see the practical 
utility or value of either of these systems, which appear to me to 
be little more than the outcome of an ingenious attempt to imitate 
the electrical incandescent lamp. Another gas-burner is the 
Grimston, which is more or less an inverted Argand; and is, in 
the main, upon the principle of the Siemens regenerative lamp. 

In looking at these inventions, one cannot but recall the im- 
provements made in the more ordinary kind of gas-burners, many 
of which are now constructed upon true scientific principles. The 
perfection to which they have been brought strikes me as being 
something very much more sensible and satisfactory than the 
comparatively impracticable inventions by which some enthusiasts 
seek to supersede them. Not that I wish for one moment to decry 
inventors or inventions, for they are the great aids to progress. 
But when they step outside the limits of reason and common 
sense, they can only prove to be ephemeral, however dazzling they 
may appear. 

Having referred to gas burning on scientific principles, I may 
perhaps be permitted to offer a few general observations upon 
the subject to such of those present as are not so familiar with 
this as with many other matters. I make this limitation, know- 
ing well that there are some of our members present who, as 
practical exponents of gas lighting, are perfectly familiar with the 
subject. I would ask such to bear with me for a few moments 
whilst I expound a few leading principles which underlie economic 
and effective gas illumination. 

I would observe, in the first place, that the advent of electric 
lighting undoubtedly gave an impulse to the demand for improved 
gas lighting, as well as to invention in that direction. Means 
were at hand to meet the demand much more readily than it was 
generally supposed it could be met; and inventors were stimulated 
to still further improve these means. The general public had 
grown into the conviction that any improvement in lighting 
thoroughfares by gas would be attended by enormous expense ; 
and so undoubtedly it would be if the gas were burned in the 
same wasteful and unscientific manner as for the most part was, 
and unfortunately still is the case in many places both for indoor 
and outdoor illumination. 

It was, however, shown during 1879—by three notable examples 
of experimental street lighting in the Waterloo Bridge Road, 
Waterloo Place, and Queen Victoria Street—that the deficiencies of 
our street illumination are not due to the impossibility of obtaining 
a better light by the aid of gas except at a prohibitory cost. 
Parliament Street and Charing Cross are present examples of a 
generous but not extravagant supply of gas at a by no means pro- 
hibitory increase in expense. And in other parts of London, in 
the suburbs, and in most of our provincial towns, as well as in 
many continental cities, similar examples of vastly improved gas 
lighting are to be met with on all hands. One reason of the inferiority 
of gas lighting in general is largely due to a false economy consequent 
upon a lack of knowledge respecting the true principles upon which 
gas should be consumed. ‘The general impression is that gas is 
not being wasted if it be turned down so as to give a reasonable 
light without rushing noisily from the burner. This is a great 
fundamental error, inasmuch as if there be no governing medium 
interposed between the meter and the point of ignition of the 
burner, great waste of gas is going on. A control over the 
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pressure of the gas is one of the first essentials of economical 
gas burning, as has long been scientifically demonstrated. This 
lesson should be taught by those who have the supply of our gas- 
fittings ; but, unfortunately, as is very generally the case, they are 
as ignorant and as prejudiced as the generality of the public 
themselves. Who, with any knowledge of the subject, has not 
noticed that many respectable gasfitters’ shops are simply stores 
of the merest rubbish in the shape of burners, ill-shaped and light- 
obstructing globes, regulators, economizers, and the like? There 
is, however, a growing improvement—thanks to the electric light— 
in this direction; some of our leading manufacturers having dis- 
carded mere rule-of-thumb, and brought scientific knowledge to 
bear very practically upon these all-important matters. 

I have said that the chief factor in the economical burning of gas 
is the due exercise of a controlling power over it; and this began 
to be one of the chief studies of gas engineers soon after the prac- 
tical introduction of gas lighting. We may place that date about 
three-quarters of a century since; but it is only within compara- 
tively recent times that the subject has been fully grasped, and 
worked out to a fairly successful end. This power of control is 
the key to the efficient and economical use of gas, or, in other 
words, the production of a good light at a low cost; and to it is 
due the bold front which gas companies and others have been able 
to show to their more dazzling rival, the electric light. 

I would remind you that at the time of the practical intro- 
duction of gas lighting the chief, if not the only illuminants, 
were the oil-lamp and the candle. The lamp was the larger 
and more costly, the candle the smaller and less expensive; 
and the first idea was to imitate these lights as far as was 
possible. These being the only examples present to the minds 
of those who introduced gas lighting, they naturally followed 
them in designing their burners. They therefore bored a little hole 
in the stopped end of a small cylinder; thus producing a flame 
resembling that of a candle. Proceeding to deal with the higher 
kind of illumination, they took the Argand burner, and stopped 
the annular wick space with a perforated ring. They thus produced 
sn excellent light, and a burner which is in extensive use at the 
present day under, of course, modified conditions. 

It does not appear to have occurred to any of our early gas 
engineers that the loss of illuminating power in these burners was 
very great, in consequence of the over-oxidation of the flame, owing 
to the velocity with which the gas issued from the orifices ; for there 
is no record of any attempt at first to govern the pressure, or at least 
of any success in so doing. The velocity was very great, as at first 
there was nothing, not even a meter, interposed between the com- 
pany’s gasholder and the consumer’s burner. In those days gas 
was supplied by contract, and, in order that the company might 
be on the right side, and that consumers should not burn more 
gas than they paid for, burners having very small holes—about the 
109th part of an inch in diameter—were used. The consequence 
was that the gas was propelled from the burner with extreme 
velocity, and could not remain a sufficient length of time in contact 
with the oxygen of the atmosphere to become thoroughly incan- 
descent; thus developing more heat than light for the quantity 
consumed. In this way, with the old Argand and fishtail burners, 
the gas rushed into the air through the small holes at a velocity of 
from 60 to 90 miles an hour. Under modern conditions the case 
is materially altered, for with one of the best burners of the present 
day—Suge’s ‘* London” Argand—the gas issues from the holes 
with a velocity of only a little more than 1 mile per hour. But 
then the gas is properly governed before it reaches the point of 
ignition at which it is consumed, and hence the economy. 

It is now a well-known fact that the lower the velocity with 
which the gas issues from the burner, the better are the results 
as regards illuminating power, simply because the whole of the 
illuminating properties of the gas are utilized instead of being sent 
into the air to waste themselves and vitiate the atmosphere of the 
room. Notwithstanding all the improvements that have been 
made in gas-burners, the fact remains that a very large proportion 
of those in use at the present day destroy the latent power of the 
gas consumed to the extent of from 20 to 50 per cent. Some of 
these burners should give 16 candles illuminating power for a con- 
sumption of 5 cubic feet per hour, but careful experiment has shown 
that they only give 6 candles for that quantity. A very critical 
examination into the burners in general use was made some years 
since by the Gas Referees. In the result they reported to the 
Board of Trade, in January, 1870, that in London alone an annual 
saving of £250,000 might be effected by the use of good burners. 

As mentioned in my last address, I now repeat that if Parliament 
would grant powers to gas companies to allow them to prescribe 
and regulate internal fittings in a similar way as water companies 
are allowed to do, great benefit would accrue to the public.* It is 
not my province to advocate any special invention ; but I would 
advise that those who are using the old-fashioned and wasteful 
fittings should have the defects remedied by some well-known 
firm, not only for the sake of a better and more economical gas- 
light, but for the purpose of preventing the unconsumed gas passing 
into the house, which is highly injurious both to furniture and to 
health. 

This brings me to the question of ventilation in connection with 
gas lighting. Now there can be no doubt that the great superiority 
over the present method of internal illumination by gas which the 
incandescent electric light possesses, is that with these lamps no 
products of combustion are discharged into the room. If with gas 


* See Jounna, Vol, XXXIX., p. 282. 











this defect can be overcome in ordinary gasfittings—and, mark 
me, sooner or later it will be overcome—then I firmly believe that 
ninety out of every hundred people, after having had experience of 
the two lights in all their bearings, would elect to adopt the gas- 
light. It appears to me that in this particular, and this alone, has 
the electric light for internal illumination any superiority, while 
there are many particulars, such as certainty, convenience, and 
(last, though not least) cost, in which gas must take the lead. If 
this be correct, it behoves scientists interested in this matter to go 
thoroughly into the question, for a vast future awaits any one who 
can successfully accomplish this. If gas is properly used, it should 
be an aid to ventilation, instead of making the apartment hot and 
unhealthy. There are exhibited at the stall of Measrs. Sugg and 
Co. at the Crystal Palace, examples of self-ventilating lights, one 
being with a 100-candle Argand burner, and the others fiat-flame 
and Argand lamps of a smaller type. There are, besides, improved 
sun-burners, which are also ventilating lights, and the 600-candle 
power Sugg lamps illuminating the building can easily be mado 
self-ventilating. 

I would recommend to those who take an interest in this sub- 
ject—and all who burn gas should do so—to procure a copy of a 
pamphlet issued by the Committee appointed by The Gas Institute 
for the Gas Section at the Crystal Palace International Electric 
and Gas Exhibition—entitled ‘‘ A Short Account of Coal Gas: The 
Organization of its Supply, and its Utilization for Lighting and 
other purposes ’’—whereby a general reader can acquire valuable 
knowledge on this most important and universal subject. 

Although the questions of water supply and drainage are amongst 
the specialities of my professional work, I do not propose to touch 
upon them now, for two reasons mainly. In the first place, I 
entered fully into the consideration of their leading points in 
addressing you last year, and in the second, nothing of sufficient 
novelty or importance has transpired during the past year to justify 
me in taking up your time with the subject upon the present 
occasion. 


Touching upon the metallurgy of iron and steel, the President in 
order proceeded to notice Mr. John Gjers’ invention of “ soaking 
pits,” and the satisfactory progress of the Thomas-Gilchrist pro- 
cess; and concluded this section of his address with a statement of 
the manufacture of steel in the world during the past year. He 
placed the number of converters at 360, and their aggregate annual 
productive capacity at 5,800,000 tons of steel. Mr. Church then 
noticed the Manchester ship canal, and various other projects of a 
similar character contemplated or commenced; amongst the latter 
being the Bremen canal, which, when completed, will make Bremen 
a port in reality, whereas at present it is only one by name, owing 
to the shallow and tortuous nature of the River Weser. The com- 
pletion of the St. Gothard tunnel, and the progress of the Channel 
tunnel were next referred to and commented upon. Mr. Church, 
in conclusion, asked the support of the members in furthering the 
interests of the Society during the present year. 


A cordial vote of thanks was, at the close of the address, tendered 
to the President and acknowledged by him, and the proceedings 
ended. 





SOUTHERN DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OF GAS 
ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS. 

The Annual Meeting of this Association was held last Thursday, 
at the Guildhall Tavern, London—Mr. W. A. Vauon., Assoc. M. 
Inst. C.E., the Engineer and Manager of the Ramsgate Local 
Board Gas and Water Works, presiding. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been confirmed, 

The PRESIDENT expressed regret at the unavoidable absence of the 
Secretary (Mr. J. L. Chapman) through indisposition—suffering 
from a very bad cold; and said that Mr. Gandon had kindly 
volunteered to undertake the duties of Secretary. 

Mr. G. Wilson, of the East Grinstead Gas and Water Works, 
and Mr. W. J. Latchford, of the Broadstairs Gas-Works, were 
elected members of the Association. 


Mr, Ganpon then read the annual report of the Committee, as 
follows :— 

The Committeo, in reporting upon the work of the Association for the 
past year of 1882, have the pleasure to note the increase in the number of 
the members ; 10 having joined during the year—making the total number 
of members 74. 

One member, Mr. C. G. Shone, has been removed by death. He was 
well known to all, and his kindly and genial manner will be long remem- 
bered. 

A very interesting meeting was held at Ramsgate in the month of May, 
when the members and friends were kindly entertained by Mr. Valon, who 
read a paper “On the Ramsgate Gas and Water Undertakings,” which 
was full of interest. The whole of the day was occupied in visiting the 
different works in connection with the Ramsgate Gas and Water Supply. 

In July the Old Kent Road works of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany were visited, by the kind invitation of Mr. Frank Livesey. 

At our November meeting, Mr. Child read a paper of a useful and prac- 
tical character, on “‘ Gas Exhibitions as a Means of Developing Consump- 
tion,’ which was much appreciated, and caused a long and interesting 
discussion. 

To all of these friends the best thanks of the Association are due. 

Mr. Gandon, who has presided during the past year, retires to-day in 
favour of Mr. Valon, who has been elected to the office of President for the 
year 1883. 

The balance-sheet shows the receipts from subscriptions during the 
year to have been £32 9s., and the balance from the last year to have 
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been £28 2s. 9d.; making a total of £60 11s. 9d. The expenditure has 
been £28 4s. 3d. The balance in hand is, therefore, £32 7s. 6d. 

The above report having been adopted, and the details of the 
accounts explained, 

The PresivEnT read the following 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen,—In the few observations it will be my pleasure to 
offer to you, I sincerely hope I may be able to make some of 
interest ; for I realize the difficulty of finding new topics or new 
ideas to lay before you—indeed, I do not pretend to any. I may, 
however, be able to submit something in a new light, and so at 
least lend a second-hand interest to it. I have made up my mind 
that the address will at least have the merit of brevity, and, with 
this in view, I will not attempt to travel over ground so well trod- 
den by my predecessors, and comment upon gas apparatus gene- 
rally; but hope to be able to express a few thoughts on some 
matters that have been exercising my mind lately. In doing so, I 
shall endeavour to avoid impracticable suggestions, given, I believe, 
sometimes for the purpose of creating a discussion which is often 
profitless, and frequently leads to much confusion in the minds of 
students, and more often covers the suggestor with confusion in 
the end. 

And here just a word to the younger members amongst us. 
Officers of gas-works are now considerably more heavily handi- 
capped than formerly. They are expected to be, and indeed, to 
succeed, must be fairly educated men; and when once floated 
in their profession they have but little time to devote to rudi- 
ments, of which they should be already masters. To be well 
acquainted with the elementary part of a subject is to lay the sure 
foundation on which your after experience may safely build; and 
frequent recurrence to first principles will save you many weary 
hours of useless study, as well as much unnecessary labour. 
Therefore I say be careful to be well acquainted with the rudi- 
mentary part of your profession; for this, with close observation 
and good judgment, will bring its own reward, and you will 
always be able to discover if your ideas are right or wrong by 
bringing them to the test of first principles. How often we see 
the absence of this, even in men of recognized genius, who in con- 
sequence make such glaring blunders, mistakes, and suggestions as 
would ruin a man of a less elevated position. Do not misunder- 
stand me. I do not mean that we should be free from mistakes. 
Life is made up of mistakes; and I fully agree with the man who 
wrote, ‘* Show me the man who never made a mistake, and I will 
show you a fool.” The object of this Association is to improve 
our knowledge; and I hold that those who have the courage to 
acknowledge a mistake in giving us the benefit of their experience, 
render the greatest service in their power. I have at times heard 
our Association called a ‘“‘holiday” Association. So it should be. 
I think it the best compliment that could be paid to it. More 
information is imparted and received with another’s arm under 
yours than is generally learned from the most laboured address. 

And now, gentlemen, I must pass on to notice a few events of 
the year 1882. Foremost must come the visit of the profession 
generally to the Crystal Palace about this time last year, when our 
electrical friends astonished the public by certainly the most 
startling display of light—regardless of cost—that could be pro- 
duced by the most improved electrical apparatus in existence. 
And surely so well was what I shall call the legitimate field of 
electricity mixed up with the illegitimate, and so cunning were the 
arrangements shown for the development of the uses of this form 
of energy, that even the most initiated were constrained not to 
limit the circle of its usefulness. The exhibition, as an exhibition, 
was an undoubted success, giving satisfaction in its first days to 
the promoters of electric light companies, and in its later days 
to the holders of gas stock, when the public began to realize its 
unsuitability as a general lighting agent. Leading electricians, 
without knowing it, support this view when they say that the 
exhibition was not the cause of healthy progress with the electric 
light, and that it would have held a more secure position had there 
been no exhibition. And why? The public discovered that the 
light was a very troublesome one, and required much more atten- 
tion than candles or lamps. They found a wholesome dread of its 
utter unreliability creeping upon them on account of its eccentric 
behaviour. Now these defects are the real obstacles to its success, 
and embrace the unsolved problems of storeage, distribution, and 
control; for, to my mind, the very strongest objection after storeage 
is inability to control, no moderation of the light being possible 
without extinction or a waste of the power that should be reserved. 
With regard to storeage, I may cite the words of Mr. Willoughby 
Smith, in his presidential address to the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers and Electricians on the 18th ult. :— 

The storeage of electricity was, of course, a great desideratum; and, 
backed by the name of one who stood so high in the profession, a secondary 
battery of extraordinary pretensions had raised expectation to the highest. 
Two years have passed away without any useful result following the im- 
portation from Paris of that marvellous box ; and, in the interval, experi- 
ments have not proved favourable to this class of battery. The difficulties 
of storeage, although not insurmountable, have yet to be overcome. 

No doubt the electric light has a very great future, but this 
future will not interfere with the development of the gas in- 
terest. I am of the same opinion that I was when I had the 
opportunity of testing electricity versus gas at Westgate-on-Sea 
with Mr. W. H. Bennett in 1878, and again say that “ elec- 
tricity will interfere with gas no more than railways have with 
horses.” Therefore I think we need not oppose lighting by elec- 
tricity, but rather give it encouragement, for it will not be per- 








manently used unless it is suitable for the purpose required. I 
have some experience with it as a sea light, but not a satisfactory 
one; and I must here repeat what I said in 1878: ‘ Electricity is 
intensity without quantity;” and, until this defect be remedied, 
what progress can the light make as a general illuminating agent ? 
That the light will be used in its own particular sphere may be 
admitted without parley; that is to say, whatever its groove is 
found to be, therein will it run. But with two lights so widely 
different as gas and electricity, one cannot interfere with the other. 
It is the constant reference, by Stock Exchange speculators, to 
electricity as a rival to gas that raises whatever feeling of oppo- 
sition may still remain within us. If electricians would set to 
work and carve out their own position without assailing ours by 
trying to rob us of what already by right belongs to us, no one 
would more heartily assist them than gas men, who have all the 
experience of public illuminators to guide them. This would save 
them from falling into error as to the requirements of the public ; 
but this is not their intention, as may be learned from part of the 
‘‘ Summary for 1882” appearing in the Electrician. After detail- 
ing the slow progress of the electric light for the first two or three 
years, they say : 

Nevertheless, sufficient progress has been made to show that, in a com- 
aratively short time, a formidable rival would make its way into public 
avour to the old-established gas lighting agency. How short that time 

would be we certainly did not anticipate ; but in this we were not singular. 
If anybody else were wise enough to foretell its extraordinary and unpre- 
cedented development in the course of three or four years, all we can say 
is we have ungrudgingly helped to make his prophecy come true. The 
practicability of the electric light is now fully established ; its popularity 
is well assured ; all that remains is for scientists and experimentalists to 
render it tolerably cheap. 

If the foregoing paragraph gives anything like a faithful decla- 
ration of the general opinion of electricians, we need only say, as 
men more experienced in public lighting, that ‘‘ Where ignorance 
is bliss ’tis folly to be wise.” Nevertheless, with all the boast 
made by the Electrician, only a week or two since, at the meeting 
of shareholders of the great Brush Corporation, things did not go 
so smoothly. A gigantic failure had to be acknowledged, and the 
appointment of a committee of disappointed shareholders has 
inaugurated the beginning of the end.* A company, hitherto 
pointed to as the envy of subsidiary organizations, at its wits’ end, 
might surely teach the public the fallacy of their origin, and serve 
to put investors on their guard against accepting without verifi- 
cation the stories which are invented by financial operators, and 
which are in turn exaggerated and made public by those whose 
trade is sensational paragraphs. 

The electrical mania could not be better illustrated than by the 
following extract found amongst the leading notes of the Electrician 
of Jan. 20 :— 

At a fancy dress ball held at Hull recently, a lady somewhat electri- 
fied the remainder of the company by appearing with incandescent lamps 
arranged about her person. To quote a local contemporary, small incan- 
descent lamps were artistically introduced into the head-dress and other 
portions of the costume, and the electricity was supplied by a gentleman 
who was in attendance with a box representing a hand organ. 

Perhaps some of you are aware that I have from time to time 
expressed a strong opinion against opposition by gas companies to 
the schemes of electric light companies, unless it may be to prevent 
interference with distributory plant; and I still desire to see a 
company, floated on a really honestly commercial basis, entering 
into fair competition with gas (and I am one of those who think 
that late legislation does not give them undue advantage over us 
in this respect), feeling sure we may calmly await the result, what- 
ever it may be. 

While dealing with the question of the electric light, I will, 
although perhaps a little out of the order of events, notice the 
present Exhibition at the Crystal Palace. In doing so, it will be 
unnecessary to enter into the details of the exhibits, or to waste 
time by an endeavour to discuss the merits or demerits of any of 
the numerous beautiful inventions that crowd the South Nave; as 
these doubtless most of you have already seen. If not, an excel- 
lent opportunity will be afforded on the occasion of the forthcoming 
visit of the members of The Gas Institute; and if you will carry 
in your minds at.the same time the substance of the excellent 
notices which have appeared from week to week in the JouRNAL 
oF Gas LIGHTING, not much will escape your attention—certainly 
nothing of importance. I shall not, therefore, attempt to enlarge 
upon these able commentaries. Perhaps, however, I may be 
allowed to say of the Exhibition, as a whole, that, much as I 
expected to find things at least new to me, I was totally unpre- 
pared for the general effect on my own mind, which was full of 
wonder at the marvellous development of our industry during 
recent years. And finding it had felt its way into numberless 
other industries more or less dependent upon it (beyond those it 4 
had absolutely created), and seeing gathered together the results 
of the brains of thousands of patient thinkers and workers for more 
than three-quarters of a century, and then turning to the North rs 
Nave, I could hardly repress a feeling of contempt, not for the 
persevering men who were working hard to establish our winking, 
blinking, buzzing friend, endeavouring to overcome the untold 
difficulties in the path to success (all honour to them), but for 
those prophets who have, in dense ignorance, dared to assert that 
the days of gas companies’ prosperity were numbered. 

My principal object, however, in referring to the present Electric 

* It is right to point out that the committee to which Mr. Valon here 
refers has not been appointed ; tne poll demanded on the subject having 
resulted in favour of the Directors.—Ep. J. G. L. 
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*1 4° . ° | 
and Gas Exhibition is to congratulate the profession generally, and | 
you in particular, on our becoming conscious of the necessity of | 
making some such effort to put our industry fairly before the | 


public ; taking pains to interest them in gas matters ; and letting | 
| into the cheapest way of consuming the commodity they are using, 


them have, if they will, some instruction as to the various purposes 
for which gas is adapted, and the best way of using it. I am con- 
strained to say this, because I think that gas companies generally, 
and especially those of the Metropolis, have very greatly neglected 


their duties to their customers in this respect; leaving them to | 
flounder about in ignorance, or, worse still, to apply for advice to | 
some local fitter whom they credit with knowing. During the last | 
| district inspectors and collectors; why not district offices and show- 


few years some of the provincial gas companies have held exhi- 
bitions extending over a few days, and the results have been good ; 
but I think I may say that the Crystal Palace Exhibition is the first 
one, at least within my recollection, in which the Metropolitan 
Companies have even assisted. Now this may be, and I believe 
is, in a great measure, due to the rapid increase in the consumption 
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of gas, which absorbs the greater part of the engineers’ time, and 
leaves them but few moments to reflect on the probable result of 
such increase, without imparting proper instruction to consumers, 
who, after the novelty is gone, naturally set themselves inquiring 


only to fall a victim to some charlatan. And why? Because the 
gas companies have not provided adequate means for instructing 
them. This, you will admit, is an undesirable condition of things 
to continue, and calls for remedy. If a periodical exhibition is 
productive of good, would not a permanent show of apparatus 
embracing all domestic wants be more advantageous ? We have 


rooms, where consumers may be instructed—notices to this effect 
being given on all the printed forms sent out, and if possible as 
frequently and prominently as they are reminded of the hours at 
which money may be paid at the office? If by these means we 
were able to give sufficient enlightenment to our consumers to 
enable them to understand a little about the use of gas, I believe 
the area of popular discontent would rapidly decrease, for I cannot 
help thinking that the ‘‘ cantankerousness ” of consumers arises 
principally from want of knowing what to do and how to do it. 
Another event of last year that strikes me as one of importance 
is the venture of The Gas Institute to set in motion a system of 
investigation and research into distinct operations in gas manufac- 
ture in acomprehensive manner, so that something like light might 
be brought to bear on the different methods employed for the same 
object in the various gas-works throughout the kingdom. The 
success attending the first attempt augurs well for succeeding 
efforts. The subject chosen was well within the reach of most 
managers ; but only those essaying honestly to deal with the ques- 
tions put can have any idea of the trouble their answering involves 
—that is to say, to make the information sought for complete and 
exact. I may be pardoned for saying that we often give ourselves 


| eredit for knowing more of a subject than we really do, until by a 


genuine self-examination we discover our mistake. Condensation 
is a question by no means easily disposed of. Mr. Gandon, in his 
paper on this subject read in May, 1880, before this Association, 
made a great many points that have since become more apparent ; 
and none more so than the remark that there could be no more 
mistaken practice than the one generally depended upon for con- 
densation. This, I think, is proved; and the answers to the 
Research Committee’s questions corroborate it still further. A 
glance through the printed copies of the answers will show, that in 
the great majority of cases, dependence is placed upon cooling sur- 
face alone for freeing the gas from tar, and in some few instances 
additional means are used for the purpose; but in the greater 
number introduced, in my opinon, in the wrong place. 

So many conflicting theories have from time to time been 
advanced, that it is difficult to say, in relating my experience, 
whether or not it will not be something already well known. If, how- 
ever, it is, the theory is not acted upon, and therefore I lay it before 
you. As far back as 1862, I made experiments at the London Gas 
Company’s works, and ascertained that tar was easily made to 
deposit itself by simple contact, and without contact it would not 
do so; so that unless in passing through a long line of main it 
struck against the side of the pipe, the particles remained in sus- 
pension. As we were troubled with tar in the purifiers, I passed 
the gas through brushwood, with the result of stopping the evil; 
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but was immediately taken to task, and informed that I was doing 
wrong, and that the gas and tar should not be separated so long 
as they would hold together. Coming from authorities, I accepted 
this as correct, and thought no more about the matter until many 
years after. I have, however, since investigated for myself, with 
the result that I am now convinced that tar should not remain in 
the gas after it reaches a certain temperature. When speaking of 
condensation, we mean to convey two distinct operations—viz., 
the separation of the tar and the cooling of the gas; and these two 
operations should be kept distinctly in mind. Now the deposition 
of the tar is the first and more important. This should take place 
at the earliest possible moment after leaving the retort ; and the 
higher the temperature of the gas at which the tar is removed, the 
better the result. This discovery induced me to introduce steam 
in the pipe leading from the hydraulic, but with no good effect. If 
the gas is to be artificially kept warm during the process of sepa- 
rating the tar from the gas, it must be done from outside the pipe, 
not inside; and therefore radiation of heat should be prevented 
by every practicable means until the operation is completed. 

The cooling of the gas is a more simple matter, so long as the 
pipes conducting it are sufficiently protected from extremes of 
temperature. If not, they will become heaters in summer and 
freezers in winter. If the apparatus bo exposed, the variations of 
temperature (through the action of sun, wind, and rain) are, it 
must be apparent, of a very trying and sudden character, there 
being a continual expansion and contraction of the passing gas. 
The temperature of the surrounding air is, I think, the most suit- 
able to which to increase or decrease it. The washer and scrubber 
(also sheltered) coming afterwards, although constantly passing 
liquor and water, will be found to attain and maintain the same 
temperature as the gas, for obvious reasons. Now these conclu- 
sions have been arrived at after careful practical experiments, and 
lead to the following deductions :— 

1. Separate as much of the tar as possible from the gas while at 

the highest possible temperature after leaving the retort. 

2. After being freed from the tar, reduce the temperature of the 

gas to that of the atmosphere. 

8. Keep the cooling apparatus sheltered ; but on no account force 

the cooling, such as by passing the pipes through water. 

I intended to enlarge more upon this question of condensation, 
but must pass on to notice another important subject engaging 
considerable attention amongst engineers. I refer to the gene- 
rative and regenerative principles in heating retorts. From my 
paper read before The Gas Institute, and my verbal remarks to 
you in the summer of last year, when I had the pleasure of 
meeting you at Ramsgate, and showing you how far I had practi- 
cally put into shape my ideas on this subject, you will remember I 
attached more importance to generation than to 7e-generation ; and 
notwithstanding all that has since been said and written on this 
subject, I am still just of the same conviction. I hope to make 
myself perfectly clear on this point, for the diagrams now before 
you (wherein the arrangement shown is regenerative as far as it 
goes) would perhaps indicate a departure from the opinion I held ; 
but it is not so. I still maintain that generation is the chief aim, 
and the adoption of regeneration is but a furtherance of one of 
the objects sought—viz., a still greater economy in fuel. I will 
endeavour to avoid repeating, further than to refer you to the ideas 
I have already expressed as belonging to generation. Its advan- 
tages as a system of heating it is impossible to overestimate; and 
I hope I may say without offence that I trust those who have 
determined to try it will not, by straining after an apparently 
perfect regeneration, lose the substance and grasp the shadow. 

Let us imagine for our purpose that we have succeeded in 
constructing an absolutely perfect generator, and that our fuel is 
completely gasified and used up. None need be wasted; for, 
after separating the clinker, any breeze made may be returned into 
the furnace. Having accomplished this, I say, we wish to add to 
our perfect generator perfect re-generation, and if we succeed, it 
means an addition to our generator, whereby the temperature of 
the secondary air supply necessary for the combustion of the gases 
is raised to between 1100° and 1200° Fahr. before mixing with the 
combustible gases, and this without the assistance of heat radiating 
from the sides of the furnace or anywhere else in the setting. Now 
I have at present failed to discover any regenerator constructed in 
such a way as not to receive some such help; but for our purpose 
we will assume it has been done. Let us then look at the work 
that will be accomplished. Calculating the quantity of air used 
for the combustion of the coke, and crediting the air discharged 
into the furnace for secondary combustion with a temperature of 
1206° Fahr., the saving of fuel would be about 20 per cent. in 
favour of the regenerator; representing a gain on a good 
generator of about 3lbs. of coke—viz., a reduction from 15 or 
16lbs. of coke to 12 or 13 lbs. per 100 Ibs. of coal carbonized. The 
difference in the theoretical quantity of fuel saved between re- 
generation and generation is one-fifth; but, in practice, it is found 
to be only one-eighth. The saving is desirable, I admit, but one 
that may be too dearly purchased; and should the regeneration 
be never so perfect, and the secondary air supply be in excess, or 
vice versd, the advantages attending regeneration will be more than 
swallowed up in defective combustion. Control of the secondary 
air supply in generation is the secret of the great economy over the 
open fire, where perfect combustion cannot take place without 
an excess of oxygen; so practically generation will save at least 
40 per cent. of fuel as compared with an open grate, whilst regene- 
ration can, I believe, be made to save 50 per cent. In the foregoing 
remarks I do not refer to Dr. Bunte’s last production in the shape 





of regenerators. I know nothing of the results of its working; but 
the increase of apparently complicated arrangements, although 
very creditable to the inventor, does not recommend itself to me as 
one suitable for every-day demands, believing, as I do, that equally 
good practical results may be obtained from one of much more 
simple and inexpensive form. 

Having said so much, I will proceed to describe the diagrams, 
which show a development of the ordinary generator furnace used 
at Ramsgate (originally copied from those at the South Metropolitan 
works) into a regenerator, on a principle that I believe will be found 
both economical in construction and effective in use. Some of these 
furnaces will be erected at the Westgate-on-Sea works, and before 
my year of office terminates I hope to communicate some details of 
their working. The furnaces at Ramsgate have given every satis- 
faction; but weak places have revealed themselves, and improve- 
ments have been, and will, I hope, continue to be made. In 
constructive principle, however, they remain the same. ‘The air 
flues of the original furnace commenced at A, and travelled along 
the sides until reaching the point where the contents were dis- 
charged on the top of the arch amongst the combustible gases. 
This arrangement, carried out with specially made rabbeted bricks, 
proved effective in taking the heat to the point of secondary com- 
bustion, where it could be utilized; but no attempt at regeneration 
beyond this was made. I now propose extending the air channels 
in the direction shown, by removing the chamber wall to the 
outside of the setting, and using the arch to contain the retorts 
only. By this arrangement you will see one is enabled to carry 
the chamber 2 feet or more above the bed (although the diagrams 
show it only level with the top), dividing the whole space into air 
channels and products flues, leading to a chimney erected imme- 
diately behind ; and although we use a separate one #0 each bed, 
in the case of two or more beds being’attached to a single shaft, 
the regenerative arrangement would not be interfered with. We 
will follow the course of the air first, which enters at B, and travels 
in the direction of the arrows from chamber to chamber; thence 
underneath the flue of the lower retort, and to.the side of the furnace 
C, where it is conducted through channels as arranged originally, 
and is finally discharged on the top of the furnace, or, better 
still, if space permits, into a combustion chamber. This is, of course, 
duplicated on the other side, so that the chamber is supplied with 
air from both sides of the furnace, as at present. Let us now follow 
the course of the products. Commencing at D on both sides of 
the setting, you will observe, after leaving the flue of the bottom 
retort, it ascends to the top of the chamber, turns right and left, 
and finds its way to the chimney, thus enveloping the whole of 
the air channels leading to the furnace; the air absorbing the heat 
as it passes from the setting without the intervention of long con- 
ducting flues. This, as you see, is a very simple arrangement, and 
constructed of square rabbeted bricks its soundness can be depended 
upon. The air channels and flues are accessible at all times for 
examination, and at any time for special inspection by lowering 
the fire; and this I hold to be indispensable in a:regenerator. 
Further, the regenerator is entirely independent of the retorts. 
Moreover, the air flues behind are not likely to require renewing 
while the arch lasts. If so, it is a simple matter. The furnace 
itself will require examination and sometimes repair; but this 
may be done without disturbing the retorts. An objection can be 
raised to this plan instantly—viz., that it is not adaptable to 
through retorts. ‘Well, it is not; and, in the face of prejudice, I 
shall say I do not think through retorts either economical or desir- 
able. This is the result of observation after using both singles 
and throughs for many years. At times it is highly necessary to 
place them back to back; but, except for the questionable advan- 
tage of scurfing, I see nothing to be gained. I think each ascen- 
sion-pipe should do its own work, or it has no right there; and 
in through retorts we often find one doing the work of both. 
In this opinion I am supported by most German and American gas 
engineers. 

There are still two or three things I should wish to notice before 
passing on. One is the arrangement for the bottom of the furnace, 
which, instead of being cast in one piece, is formed of separate 
plates, extending the opening further to tlie front, and increasing 
the area for the admission of air for primary combustion. In the 
centre is a bar which works on the brickwork at one end, and the 
other is inserted in a socket in the brickwork, and provided with a 
cross-bar by means of which it can be turned; thus dislodging in 
one operation, and with little effort, any clinker that may form. 
By this contrivance the draught will be reduced, and be an assist- 
ance in dealing with coal that does not readily fuse. Before 
leaving the subject, I should just like to say that to verify the 
figures contained in my paper read before The Gas Institute last 
year, relating to the amount of fuel by measurement, I have on two 
or three occasions weighed the whole of the coal into the setting, 
the coke out, and the fuel used, for periods extending from five to 
eight days, the average of fuel used being from 15 to 16 lbs. of coke 
for every 100 lbs. of coal carbonized. We have been working five- 
hour charges through the winter, with a make of 6500 to 6800 
cubic feet per, mouthpiece. 

I sincerely hope [I have not wearied you with details which 
perhaps of better right belong to a paper open to discussion. 

And now I suppose I must draw to a close if I am to keep my 
promise of brevity. (I am almost sorry I made it.) I had in- 
tended, amongst other things, to say something of ventilation as 
applied to buildings wherein gas is consumed, and of the econo- 
mical heating of large and small apartments by the use of gas; 
but these subjects can wait, and they will give me an opportunity 
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of saying more later on. I may, however, now remark that I 
consider this one of the most important subjects that should 
engage our attention, and one on which a paper would be very 
acceptable. I hope we may have one offered. 

I have, in the thoughts put before you, endeavoured to deal 
practically only with the subjects treated. I believe most firmly 
in keeping scientific research, and the result of that research 
developed in practice, entirely distinct. I know by this declaration 
I am in juxtaposition to a high authority who told us last August 
that practical men should become more scientific, and scientific 
men more practical. The former proposition is not so difficult of 
realization as the second. The theoretical scientist sees no 
hindrance to the realization of his preconceived notions, and it is 
well that he does not; while practical men have stood astounded, 
in doubting wonder, at proposals utterly beyond the reach of 
mechanical development, unable to raise a voice against the 
wildest schemes of scientists, in dread of public contempt, which 
might only point to past achievements of practical science as their 
strongest censor, unable to discern the difference between pure 
and practical science. If the scientist take counsel with practice, 
and well weigh his proposals before venturing their publication, he 
would no longer be a purely scientific man. But we, as custo- 
dians of a public purse, should be careful, while endeavouring to 
develop scientific suggestions, to ascertain, before adopting them, 
whether they be practicable; and this we shall the better do by 
becoming as scientific as patient study and time will allow. 


Mr. G. Livesey, in proposing a vote of thanks to the President 
for his address, remarked on the great amount of time and labour 
involved in the preparation of such an interesting paper, which 
could not be but productive of good results. It was, he said, the 
more valuable, coming as it did from a gentleman in the position 
of Mr. Valon, who had had wide experience in the matters dealt 
with. It only remained for all the members to look into these 
subjects, and he (Mr. Livesey) was sure that they would derive 
much benefit therefrom. 

Mr. J. CHapMan, sen., seconded the proposition, which was 
carried unanimously. 

The Preswent briefly replied and the proceedings terminated. 

_ The members and friends afterwards dined together—Mr. Valon 
in the chair; and Mr. Broadberry, one of the Past-Presidents, 
occupying the vice-chair. After the usual loyal and patriotic 
toasts (Mr. A. F. Phillips and Mr. W. Sugg responding on behalf of 
the Volunteers), Mr. R. Harris proposed the toast of the evening— 
“The Southern District Association of Gas Engineers and Man- 
agers.” He coupled with the toast the name of the President, 
and Mr. Valon responded. Mr. G. Livesey next gave the toast of 
“The Past-Presidents,” which was responded to by Mr. Gandon, 
the immediate Past-President. The other toasts included that 
of “‘ The Committee,” proposed by Mr. Jabez Church and responded 
to by Mr. John Chapman; and two proposed by the President— 
*’ The Secretary,” to which Mr. Gandon replied, and “The Gas 
Institute,” responded to by Mr. W. H. Bennett. The musical 
portion of the entertainment was contributed to by Messrs. Child, 
Sugg, Mildred, Hartley, and others; a very enjoyable evening 
being spent. 


Correspondence, 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 





THE CHARTERED COMPANY AND THEIR RESIDUALS. 

Sir,—Some little confusion occurred at the meeting of The Gaslight 
and Coke Company to-day as to the asset to the trading account under 
the head of ‘ residuals.”” A shareholder—who was very indistinctly 
heard at the end of the room where I was sitting--desired apparently to 
compare the tar and ammonia return with that of some other gas 
undertaking he quoted ; but the Chairman, with the most good-tempered 
misconception possible, reiterated quotations including coke—an item 
beyond the scope of the shareholder’s criticism, as I understood it. At 
length the Deputy-Governor pleaded, with his wonted pleasantry, that 
‘enough had been said, and that the discussion there had better be 
closed.” I quite agree with him that it is most unsatisfactory to discuss 
such a subject in general meeting. Bases are doubted, figures “‘ corrected,” 
and point and profit often altogether lost. 

With your permission therefore, and in compliance with the Chair- 
man’s suggestion, I will offer, by means of the Journat, the few remarks 
I had intended to make at the meeting; premising that I do so in no 
spirit of hostility, but in one of friendly criticism. My observations 
may be of value; or they may be worthless. In the former case, I shall 
have done service to ‘‘ the cause ;’’ in the latter, I know the Court and 
proprietors will be generous enough to give me credit at least for good 
intentions. 

I think, Sir, this is the first half year for some time that no special 
reference has been made in the report to the ‘tar and liquor” item. 
There has usually been a hitch somewhere ; either a contractor has gone 
wrong, or the markets have been awkward, or something of the kind. 
But this half the Directors appear to be free from all anxiety upon the 
point. They ‘report a result entirely to their satisfaction.” I regret— 
deeply regret—to state that I for one (and I know a good many feel with 
me) do not participate in this complacency. What are the facts? For 
the half year ending June, 1881, the amount realized for tar and liquor 
was 5s. 2d. per ton of coal carbonized. The greater part of these resi- 
duals were sold that half year in their crude state—i.e., only some 11 per 
cent. were worked up—and it is, I think, a melancholy commentary upon 
the success of the operation that this amount per ton has never since 
been realized. In the half year ending December, 1881, it fell to 4s. 1d.. 
June, 1882, still worse—to 3s. 6d.; while for the last half it comes out a; 











4s. 5d. The South Metropolitan Company’s return for the Midsummer 
half (the Christmas is not yet published) amounts to 4s. 6d. per ton of 
coal on the raw tar and liquor; and that Company, with their five sepa- 
rate stations, may be considered as fair comparison. The average of the 
four half years of The Gaslight and Coke Company, including the first 
or broken period, is 4s. 6d. ; but for the three last half years it is nearly 
4s. 4d., so that our relative deterioration appears to be 2d. per ton. 
This, on the quantity of coal used in that period, amounts to £16,000 ; 
and represents the loss by the present system. To it must be added 
the interest on the capital outlay for the extensive and expensive plant 
for working up the tar and liquor; and the interest on the dead value of 
stocks, which for the June half year amounted to £192,141, and the 
Christmas half to £195,000, or nearly £48,000 in excess of the whole make 
for the six months ! 

This appears to me to be a sufficiently disastrous state of things to call 
for an inquiry as to how it arises. Is it in the manufacture? One can 
hardly suppose so. I think every shareholder—particularly if he hap- 
pened to be a gas man as well—would have endorsed the Chairman’s 
high opinion of the intelligent Engineer who controls the works at 
Beckton. I have heard that the great business of disposing of the 
manufactures from the residuals—sulphate, anthracene, and all the other 
compounds—is managed by a Committee of Directors ; and, if so, I am 
afraid herein lies ‘the rub.” Anybody must, I think, admit that to 
manage such a business properly requires an expert of the highest intel- 
ligence, skill, and experience—one who should be paid a liberal fixed 
salary primarily, and this to be supplemented by a commission upon the 
net profit realized. It is preposterous to place this grave responsibility 
upon a committee of laymen, however well intentioned they may be. 
But whether it be here or in the manufacture, or otherwise, a very 
serious and grave defect exists somewhere ; and one that calls for most 
earnest consideration. 

I trust, therefore, the Court will set about such an inquiry as the sub- 
ject demands ; and so assure us of their lively appreciation of the great 
responsibilities their office throws upon them. This is necessary 
because upon the value of tar and liquor turns primarily the price of 
gas; and upon the price of gas we know pretty well what depends. 


Blackheath, Feb. 8, 1883. I. A. CaooxmNDEN. 





THE CORRESPONDENCE IN THE TIMES ON GAS. 

Sir,—I shall be obliged if you will allow me space for a few comments 
on the above subject. My answer to ‘‘ Lux Pura” was inserted in the 
columns of The Times in due course, but what subsequently occurred 
reflects but little credit on the impartiality of the editorial department. 
A letter signed ‘Lux Impura” was inserted, in which further state- 
ments were made against gas, and in which a direct appeal to me was 
made for further explanation. To this letter I wrote a carefully con- 
sidered reply, which has not been inserted. I have also recently heard 
that an independent letter was sent from another quarter, favourable to 
the gas side of the question ; but this was also not published. 

The Editor of The Times has evidently a method of stopping a cor- 
respondence which has the merit of both novelty and originality ; but 
the possession of these two characteristics scarcely atones for its want of 
courtesy. Had he wished to stop the correspondence, the publication 
should-not have been allowed of ‘‘ Lux Impura’s ”’ letter calling upon me 
for further explanation. To insert such a letter and not to publish my 
reply will tend to the belief on the part of readers of The Times, that I 
have no efficient answer to make or explanation to give, whereas the 
ee 8, tant is the case. H. Leicester GREVILLE. 


Register of Patents, 


Piuas ror ConnecTiInG SeRvicE-Prres To Marns.—Hanssen, C. J. T., of 
Flensburg, Germany. No. 2670; June 7, 1882. 

The object of this invention is to do away with the cocks at present 
used for connecting service-pipes to mains, and to substitute for them a 
plug. The plug is made in the form of a nipple, screwed on the outside at 
its lower end for insertion into the hole in the main, and inside at its 
upper end for the service-pipe. The inside of the lower part is tapered, 
and formed with concentric grooves or other recesses. It is filled witha 
plug of material soluble in water ; the grooves serving as additional means 
to retain the material. The under side of it is protected by a layer of 
material not soluble in water; and it is thus enabled to withstand the 
fluid pressure in the main until the drilling and tapping apparatus is 
removed, and the previously prepared service-pipe screwed into the nipple. 
Then, by pouring a little water into the service-pipe, the upper unpro- 
tected part of the soluble material (sugar is mentioned) will be gradually 
dissolved, and the pressure in the main will at last break through the layer 
of non-soluble material, and force it up and out of the service-pipe. 
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Fig. 1 is a section of such a nipple, suitable for making service-pipe 
connections with water-mains; being intended for temporarily closing the 
hole drilled and tapped in the main. It is for this purpose screwed out- 
side below, at A, for screwing into the hole; and outside, at its upper 
portion, for connecting to the service-pipe. It is also screwed inside for 
the purpose of enabling it to be inserted in the main. The lower portion 
of the nipple is bored conical, and filled with the soluble substance X, and 
the lower nad of this is coated with the non-soluble substance Y. Brown 
(“moist”) sugar and paraffin wax respectively have been found suitable 
for pressures up to 700 feet head of water. a 

Such nipples may be used in connection with any apparatus for drilling 
and tapping mains. The inventor, however, describes an apparatus which 
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he has found suitable for the purpose, but which he does not specially 
claim. 
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Fig. 2 is a vertical section through the apparatus, and fig. 3 an end view. 
It consists mainly of a cylinder A with stuffing-box for the bar B of the 
drilling and tapping tool, which is worked by a ratchet brace C held by a 
staple D fixed on the stufling-box or cover Al. The bar is enlarged at its 
lower end B!, which carries the drill and tap E; and this part is passed 
through the plug of the cock F. The apparatus is fixed water or gas tight 
on the saddle G, which is placed on the main, and held thereto by the 
chain H and a tightening nut. The required hole having been drilled and 
tapped in the main, the ratchet brace is taken off, and the bar and tap 
raised so far that the cock F can be closed. The cover A! is then screwed 
off, and the tap removed; while the mandril I (fig. 4), with a patent nipple 
on, is screwed on to the lower end of the bar instead. The cover A! is 
now again fixed on the cylinder along with the bar with the mandril and 
nipple; and the cock F having been opened, the bar is passed down 
through it, and the nipple screwed into the tapped hole in the main. The 
bar is now unscrewed from the nipple, the entire apparatus removed, and 
the service-pipe connected to the nipple. A little water poured intc the 
latter soon dissolves the sugar plug therein ; and when thus sufficiently 
dissolved or weakened, the pressure in the main will break the insoluble 
coating, and force it and the soluble part away through the service-pipe 
which meanwhile has been connected. 

OsTaInInc FERROCYANIDE OF IRON AND AMMONIA FROM THE PRODUCTS OF 
THE MANUFACTURE OF Coat Gas. Pitt, S.; communicated from Bower, 
H., of Philadelphia, U.S.A. No. 2918; June 20, 1882. 

The patentee, in his specification, says: It has long been known that 
cyanides are produced during the distillation of coal in the manufacture 
of gas, and are present in the ammoniacal liquor resulting from such 
distillation ; and it is the object of this invention to afford means for 
extracting ferrocyanide of iron and ammonia from the ammoniacal liquor 
in an effective and economical manner. To this end the invention consists 
in the addition of iron or a salt of iron to ammoniacal liquor, without 
however adding acids to the liquor; whereby a considerable portion of the 
cyanides are converted into ferrocyanide of ammonia in such form as to 
be susceptible of being utilized in the manufacture of ammonia, and of 
ferrocyanide of iron (Prussian blue), by treatment with lime, distillation, 
oe the addition either of an acid and a salt of iron or of an alkali or alka- 

ine salt. 

In practising the invention the ammoniacal liquor is submitted (as soon 
as practicable after its production) to the action of iron, in such combina- 
tion as will convert the cyanide of ammonium existing in the liquor into 
ferrocyanide of ammonia; it being desirable, furthermore, that no acid 
shall be addedfat this stage. It is essential, however, that the addition of 
the iron shall be made before the heating of the liquor for the extraction 
of the ammonia, and before the addition of any acid thereto. When a 
soluble salt of iron is employed, the amount of cyanide of ammonium 
present in the ammoniacal liquor should be ascertained by chemical test ; 
and the necessary amount of the salt of iron called for by its equivalent 
should be intimately mixed. The ferrocyanide can then be extracted by 
either of the two methods mentioned later on. If by the first method, no 
iron should be admitted beyond that which combines as ferrocyanide of 
ammonium. If there be more iron, the ferrocyanide is partially or wholly 
pecipitated during the subsequent operations, and is recovered according 
to the second method. Or, in place of adding a soluble salt of iron, the 
ammoniacal liquor (if clear and free from tar) may be filtered through a 
mass of iron borings or turnings, or of sulphide, carbonate, or oxide of 
iron, so arranged that the liquor may come in contact with an extended 
surface. The action in this case will not be so rapid as when a soluble salt 
is used ; but if the treatment is sufficiently thorough and protracted, an 
equivalent result will be effected. The cyanide of ammonium originally 
existing in the ammoniacal liquor having been converted into ferrocyanide 
of ammonia, the liquor is treated, for the extraction of the ammonia and 
ferrocyanide, in one or the other of the two following ways :— 

In the first method, the liquor (containing only sufficient iron combined 
as ferrocyanide) is run into a still; and lime is added, in the usual 
—— This lime decomposes the ferrocyanide of ammonia, pro- 

ucing ferrocyanide of calcium and free ammonia. The latter is dis- 
tilled off, and utilized by any of the methods ordinarily practised. The 
liquor, which now contains ferrocyanide of calcium in solution, is drawn 
from the still, and allowed to stand until the suspended lime and 
other insoluble matters are deposited. The clear liquor is then drawn 
from the sediment, neutralized with acid, and sulphate or other soluble 
salt of iron added as long as a precipitate is formed. By this means 
the ferrocyanide of calcium is decomposed, and the ferrocyanide of iron 
precipitate therefrom. 

In the second method, the liquor (after the addition of the iron or iron 
Balt, as before described, but in larger proportion than for the first 
method) is run into a still or treating vessel, provided with means for 








agitating its contents. Lime is then added in the proportions requisite 
to evolve the ammonia; and the latter is distilled off by the application 
of heat and agitation. The liquor is next drawn off from the still, and 
the sediment, which contains the desired ferrocyanide, is separated from 
the liquor by filtration. Finally, the ferrocyanide is extracted from the 
settlings, by heating with a slight excess of an alkaline salt, such as 
potassium or sodium carbonate, producing an alkaline ferrocyanide, from 
which ferrocyanide of iron may be precipitated with an iron salt in the 
usual manner. 





MANUFACTURE oF Gas.—Stevenson, G. W. and E. H., of Parliament Street, 
Westminster. No. 2978; June 23, 1882. (Not proceeded with.) _ 

This invention has reference to apparatus whereby the carbonization of 
coal or cannel for the production of gas may be carried on continuously 
and without frequently opening the retort for the introduction of the coal 
or withdrawal of the coke; and has for its object, among other advan- 
tages, the reduction of the labour commonly employed in retort-houses. 

The invention consists of a cylindrical retort about 9 feet long by about 
18 inches in diameter; but is not confined to any particular size. The 
retort (made of fire-clay or iron) is of equal internal diameter throughout, 
and is set vertically. ‘To the upper part of the retort there is attached 
a cast-iron mouthpiece; which is also connected with a hopper or 
reservoir for containing coal; the hopper being fitted with a lid, and 
in part surrounded by a water jacket. The lower end of the retort 
is connected to a chamber for the reception and withdrawal of the 
coke; and is provided with an opening fitted with a lid. This coke 
chamber has also an an opening which serves as an outlet for the gas pro- 
duced. Within the retort there is a shaft, the lower end of which rests in 
a step or bearing attached to the coke chamber, and has its upper part 
extended so as to pass through the cover of the mouthpiece, fitted with a 
stuffing-box or otherwise, and project some distance above it. W ithin the 
retort also, and attached to the shaft, isa worm or screw made in a number 
of pieces, with leaves inclined at an angle from the horizontal, and of a 
diameter nearly equal to that of the interior of the retort. Immediately 
over the cover of the mouthpiece there is a worm-wheel connected by a 
clutch to the retort-shaft, being driven by a worm in connection with 
motive power. There is a second shaft joined to that already described ; 
and to its top there is fixed a pulley, which, by means of a band or chain, 
drives another pulley fastened to a spindle that passes through the top of 
the coal reservoir, and terminates in a screw which revolves in the hopper. 
The retort is set in brickwork, and is in communication with a furnace. 
Heat is generated and distributed round it by means of suitable flues or 
passages, so as to maintain the whole at a proper temperature. 

The action of the apparatus is as follows :—After the retort has been 
heated, coal is introduced into the reservoir, and motion imparted to the 
shafts and spindle. The coal is thus screwed from the hopper into the 
mouthpiece; where, by means of a directing plate, it falls upon the top 
leaf of the screw in the retort. As the screw in the retort revolves, the 
coal descends; and in the course of its transit from top to bottom it 
becomes carbonized. The resulting coke falls into the coke chamber, 
while the gas produced passes off through the outlet before mentioned. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

589.—CrossLEy, W., Glasgow, “Improvements in producing combustible 
gas for steel making, glass making, and other purposes, and in apparatus 
therefor.” Feb. 3, 1883. 

593.—Sonstapt, E., Cheshuni, “Improvements in obtaining and treat- 
ing certain bases from coal tar, naphthas, and oils.” Feb. 3, 1883. 

596.—Imray, J., “Improvements in pressure regulators for gas.” A 
communication. Feb. 3, 1883. 

600.—FLETcHER, T., Warrington, “ Improvements in and applicable to 
cooking stoves and ranges for gas and solid fuels.” Feb. 3, 1883. 

610.—GruytTer, F, A. L. de, Amsterdam, “ Improvements in apparatus 
for lighting by gas.” Feb. 5, 1883. 

620.—WatkeER, J., Leeds, ‘‘ Improvements in the treatment and applica- 
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insects.” Feb. 5, 1883. 

638.—Kine, C. W., Manchester, and Curr, A., Forest Gate, Essex, 
“Improvements in gas motor engines.” Feb. 6, 1883. 

646.—NeEwrTon, H. E., “ Improvements in means for securing gas-retort 
lids, covers, or doors.” Acommunication. Feb. 6, 1883. 

652.—Pinper, M., Kennington, Surrey, ‘Improvements in gas clusters 
or burners, and in shade-holders for same.” Feb. 6, 1883. 

657.—OaGpEN, R., Manchester, and Anprrson, R. J., Liverpool, “ Im- 
provements in lamps.” Feb. 6, 1883. 

663.—Si1emens, C. W., Westminster, “ Improvements in gas producers 
and gas furnaces.” Feb. 6, 1883. 

696.—Fenpy, J. B., Sutton-Coldfield, ‘Improvements in taps or cocks 
for drawing off fluids.” Feb. 8, 1883. 
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768.—CUuLLABINE, H., Sheffield, “Improvements in lamps.” Aug. 8, 
882. 
3792.—MirtinG, E. K., Rye, “Improvements in the method of pro- 
duction of distillates from Kimmeridge shale.” Aug. 9, 1882. 

3819.—McGituivray, J., Glasgow, “Improvements in gas-engines.” 
Aug. 10, 1882. 

8938.—Hotman, S., Queen Victoria Street, London, and Hunt, C., 
Birmingham, “Improvements in apparatus for washing or purifying 
illuminating gas and other fluids.” Aug. 17, 1882. 

3952.—Norman, J. F’. C., Portsea Place, and Wort.ey, A. H. P. §., Grove 
End Road, London, ‘‘ Improvements in gas-stoves.” Aug. 18, 1882. 

3960.—Broprny, M. M., Holborn, London, “ Improvements in and con- 
nected with gas apparatus for heating water or for generating steam, parts 
of which invention relate to cooking, grilling, or other stoves or ovens for 
various purposes, and also in gas burners and regulators applicable to the 
same.” Aug. 18, 1882. 

3977.—Urqunart, D., Westminster, ‘ Improvements in the manufacture 
of ammonia and in the purification of shale oils.” The result partly of a 
communication. Aug. 19, 1882. 

4262.—Box, W. W., Crayford, “ Improvements in apparatus used in the 
purification of gas.” Sept. 7, 1882. 

4291.—SHEDLOCK, J. J., Barnet, ‘‘ Improvements in gas-burners.” 
9, 1882. 

4356.—Nasu, G. H., Birmingham, “Improvements in globe-holders for 
gas and other burners or lamps.” Sept. 13, 1882. 

4538.—Symons, H., Totnes, ‘‘ Improvements in the purification of illumi- 
nating and other gas, and in the manufacture of manure as a resultant 
therefrom.” Sept. 23, 1882. 

5188.—Asueury, T., Sumner, H., Lexs, W., and Sanperson, R. W. B., 
Manchester, “‘ Improvements in gas motor engines.”’ Oct. 31, 1882. 

6554.—Lowe, C., Reddish, “Improvements in the manufacture of 
colouring matters from coal-tar products.” Noy. 22, 1882. 
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Pegal Intelligence. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—CHANCERY DIVISION. 
Tuurspay, Fes. 8. 
(Before Justice PEaRson.) 

NEW RIVER COMPANY UV. THE WARE UNION URBAN SANITARY AUTHORITY. 

Mr. Riesy, QC. (Mr. Farwexu with him), moved, on behalf of the 
plaintiffs, for an interim injunction until the trial of the action, to restrain 
the defendants from proceeding with excavations on the plaintiffs’ land 
without licence, and without satisfying the plaintiffs’ surveyors that their 
method of carrying on the works would not endanger the flow of the 
New River. An interim undertaking had already been given by the 
defendants. Sewer-pipes were being laid by them to carry off the sewage 
of Broxbourne, and excavations for the purpose had to be made under the 
river. Two objections were raised by the plaintiffs—tirst, that the defen- 
dants, not having served the statutory notices to take the land, had no 
business there at all; and, secondly, that the works were not properly 
executed, and that at ‘any moment the water might burst heondh, drain- 
ing off the river, and of course flooding the whole district. 

Mr. Granam Hastines, Q.C. (Mr. HENDERSON with him), for the defen- 
dants, said he could adduce the evidence of skilled engineers that the work 
was being done in the best manner, and that there was no fear of water 
coming through. It was within the powers of the Court to refer this 
matter to some competent engineer, to make a report upon the condition 
of the work. 

His Lorpsuip said the first question was whether the defendants had 
any right to be on the land at all 

Mr. Riapy said they had not given the notices required for the purpose 
before exercising their powers under the Public Health Act of 1875, and 
they ought therefore to be restrained from proceeding further, especially 
as the plaintiffs had a number of engineers’ aftidavits showing the impend- 
ing danger. Before driving their pipes under the river, the defendants’ 
contractors should have constructed a water-tight compartment, where 
the water, if it broke through the works, would be harmless. 

Mr. Hastincs relied upon the 16th section of the Public Health Act, 
1875, giving local sanitary authorities absolute power to carry their sewers 
“into, through, or under any lands whatsoever within their districts,” of 
course making compensation to the landowners; and the plaintiffs had, 
he said, no right to interfere with the exercise of this statutory power by 
an application to the Court quia timet—merely because it was feared some 
damage might arise. For their own sakes the defendants would take care 
that no mischief should be done. 

Mr. Riesy having been heard in reply, 

His Lorpsuip gave judgment. He said the Ware Union Rural Sanitary 
Authority had power, under the 16th section of the Public Health Act, 1875, 
to make sewers, and to carry them almost anywhere they pleased; and, after 

































giving reasonable notice in writing to the owner or occupier, if on a report 
of the surveyor it appeared necessary, into, through, or under any lands 
whatever within their district. It appeared from the correspondence 
that this Sanitary Authority desired to carry out a scheme of sewerage 
in the neighhourhood of Broxbourne; but, as originally proposed, they 
did not contemplate any interference with the New River. Certain 
persons, however (Messrs. Hunt) having taken some building land 
adjoining the river, put themselves in communication with the Sani- 
tary Authority, and suggested that drainage should be provided for 
the buildings they were about to erect. The matter was looked into, 
and it became necessary, owing to the levels, to make some altera- 
| tions in the scheme; and the Sanitary Authority came to the conclusion 
that they would make the alteration on condition that they were able 
to do so without paying compensation to the adjoining property 
owners or to the New River Company; and the contractors commenced 
the works on this understanding. A communication was made by 
Messrs. Smith and Austin (the Engineers to the Sanitary Authority) 
to Messrs. Muir (the Engineers to the New River Company), accompanied 
by a tracing showing the mode in which it was proposed to pass the New 
River ; rom | he thought the meaning of it was very intelligible. The 
intenties was to get the work done without paying any compensation ; 
and before either the adjoining owners or the New River Company could 
agree to this, it was necessary that they should know what the works 
were to be. These letters having passed, without any sanction by the 
New River Company, but upon the assumption (based probably on a com- 
munication made by Messrs. Hunt) that they would be allowed to make 
| this deviation without paying compensation, the work was proceeded 
with. The question now was whether the Sanitary Authority, acting 
| under their statutory powers, had complied with the regulations contained 
in the Act of Pariiament, and he was of opinion that they had not, He could 
not take letters passing between the Engineers as notice to the New River 
Company that they were intending, under their statutory powers, to make 
tiis sewer, whether the New River Company ch»se to agree to it or not; 
and, under these circumstances, the Sanitary Authority were in the wrong. 
In coming to this conclusion, he was fortified by the following considera- 
tions:—Tne Act said they ‘could only do the work if, on the report 
| of a surveyor, it was deemed necessary; and inasmuch as this deviation 
was only sanctioned on condition that the a ijoining owners did not demand 
compensation, it was not plain to his mind that such a report would be 
|} made. It did not seem to him to be necessary tothe schems. He did not, 
of course, say it was not; but, on the evidence before him, he could not 
| help thinking there must be a difficulty in getting a report that the devia- 
tion was necessary. 

The injunction was therefore granted, but, on the application of Mr. 
Hastings, the defendants were only restrained from proceeding with 
their works “except in the due exercise of the powers conferred by the 
Public Health Act;” so that if they brought tiemselves within the section 

| the injunction could not be set up against them. 

















The Ordinary Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held 
last Friday, at the Chief Office, Horseferry Road, Westminster—the 
Deputy-Governor (Mr. E. Vaughan Richards, Q.C.) presiding, in the 
unavoidable absence, through illness, of the Governor, the Hon. Richard 
Howe Browne. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. O. Phillips) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, and the minutes of the last half-yearly general meeting, 

The Cuarrman moved that the latter be confirmed. 

Mr. SaYweE Lt stated that he was not at the meeting in August last, being 
absent from London; but up to the 25th of July he had not received any 
notice that a proposal for amalgamation with any company would be 
brought forward, and therefore did not attend the last meeting. As the 
shareholders were asked, in the motion to confirm the minutes, to approve 
of that scheme, he should like to know something about the amalgamation. 
The only information he had received was from the newspapers; and, if 
what he had read was correct, it appeared to him to be a very one-sided 
arrangement—all in favour of the London Company. 

Mr. SNowpon rose to a pointof order, and stated that the question now 
before the meeting was as to the correctness of the minutes of the last 
meeting. 

The CHarmrMan ruled that Mr. Snowdon’s contention was correct, and 
that the proprietors were now dealing with the question as to whether the 
minutes of the last meeting were correct. He did not think Mr. Saywell 
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was in order in his observations; but he would give him any information 
he could at the proper time. 

The minutes were then confirmed. 

The following report and accounts were presented :— 

In submitting to the proprietors the annexed statement of accounts for the half 
year ending on the 3lst of December last, the Directors have the pleasure to report 
a result entirely to their satisfaction, and which, after enabling them to provide as 
usual for all fixed and preferential charges, admits of a dividend, which they recom- 
mend, on the ordinary stock of the Company at the rate of 11 per cent. per annum, 
as well as the addition of £40,399 14s. 11d. to the reserve fund. 

The Directors are glad to say that improved public gas lighting is making good 
progress in the chief thoroughfares of London, and that the growth in the private 
consumption of gasis advancing at not less than its average rate; that the manu- 
facture at all the Company’s stations is being carried on with increasing economy 
and efficiency; that new appliances for the improved and additional use of gas are 
constantly being developed; and that the never-ceasing advance of building opera- 
tions on every side of the Metropolis, and the consequent applications for a supply 
of gas, now fast becoming as useful an agent by day as it has long been by night, 
tax to the utmost the already great resources of the Company, and render impera- 
tive the steady enlargement of its plant and continuous additions to its capital 
expenditure. 

Numerous Private Bills are again about to be brought before Parliament, which 
more or less prejudicially affect the property or rights of this Company; and the 
Directors hope that their endeavours to protect the interests of the proprietors may 
be no less successful than in the last session. 

Although both the Directors and the Shareholders in each Company have long 
been in accord, the negotiations for an amalgamation of the London Gaslight 
Company with this Company have been of a necessarily protracted nature, owing 
to legal obstacles, and to parliamentary disability on the part of the Board of Trade 
to the carrying out of the arrangement which all parties have desired to consum- 
mate ; but, in spite of serious difficulties which continue to present themselves, the 
Directors still entertain the hope of being able to bring this important matter to a 
satisfactory conclusion. 





No. 1—STATEMENT OF STOCK AND SHARE CAPITAL on Dee. 31, 1882. 





| | | 





| Number | Nominal Called up} Total Remaining | Total 

























| £700,000 | #£8,2065,000 


| 
Acts of Parliament relating to the | D Standard + seal : to be called A 
ra Nay escription of Capital. rar of Shares} Amount per aa mount 
raising of Capital. | P Dividend. | issued. \of Shares.| Share. paid up. a. 1. authorized. 
| s - | 
i = en |A Ordinary stock . ° -| 10 per cent. | oe ee | £1,543,740 | - ) 
( A Preference convertible Ll 5 * he “ oe 1.700 
The Gaslight and Coke Company's Act, 1868. . «1 |, Stogik, Tt issue | Ditto. "i ‘i en 1989 + £1,550,009 
‘| A Preference convertible | | Ditto. 284 £10 | £10 2,849 a ) 
shares, 8rd issue | *s 
| A Ordinary stock . | 10 per cent. oe | ee - 987,410 oe ) 
The Gaslight and Coke Company's Act, 1872. . |A Pref. shares, 4th issue ” | 797 10 10 7,970 1,000,000 
"(Do.,5thissue’. . . . . Ditto. 42 | 10 10 4,629 
The Victoria Docks Gas Act, 1857. . « »« +» «© « |A Ordinary stock. . . 10 = cent. | es | ee os — 100,000 
m a ee to. xa ee 800, : 
The City of London Gas Company’s Act, 1859. {| . —— stock . Ae 4 pee onal | | 100,000 400,000 
The Companies Act, 1862, as soeean to the Western } an Ostlieey sate: 10 per cent. r af Se | 600,000 600,000 
Gaslight Company, Limited . d] y : ms bes 
The Imperial Gas Act, 1854 . . . A Ordinary stock . Ditto. os oe | -_ 1,560,000 1,560,000 
The Great Central Gas Consumers’ Act, 1851 . “4 Preference stock Ditto. } ee ee sig 200,000 200,000 
The Equitable Gaslight Company’s Act, 1842. . . ® ” — | oe ee ae sony 800,000 
( 4 itto. ee o. oe ms , ‘* . 
The Independent Gaslight and Coke Co.’s Act, 1864. + |F s Ks ad cent. — oe j 255,000 
iG 74 1» 00K 
The Imperial Gas Act, 1866. . . .« «+ + |H Stock . ‘i? ar ee 825,000 my 
The Imperial Gas Act, 1869. . . . > a ea » Ditto. ’ | | | ge = 75,000 
f i . a per cent. ee | oe ' oe F ee ! 
The Gaslight and Coke Company Act, 1876 i A Ordinary vig eye Nitto, | me 8 ' ete | £700,000 ) 1,000,000 
| £7,565,000 
| 
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No. 2.—-STATEMENT OF LOAN CAPITAL, _ 
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| ' sT — 
s wm Total Description . _Ra aruiencedtaoes CENT. - Is aes : Total Remaining 
Acts of Parliament authorizing the Loan Capital. | Amount | of } Amount to be 


1 43 pé 
| authorized. Loan. | 4per | rm per | 4} per 10 per | porrowed. | borrowed. 



























































| Cent. G ent. Cent. Cent. 
The Gaslight an nd Coke Ce ompany’s Ac st, 1888 “i ae OC | 
The City of London Gas Company’s Act, 1859. . . . . . | 60,000 | | | 
The Great Central Gas Consumers’ Act, 1851. . . . . « «| 66,000 Debentures, £67,000 | £300,000 <7 . ) 
The Victoria Docks Gas Act, 1857. . of 25,000 | | Debenture stock, |1,049,150 50,000 | £ 265,38 oe | £1 981 ENN! £7 
The Companies Act, 1862, as applied’ to “the Wes tern Gaslig sht ) Drain : oe Bonds for ) } “neg , | 219 NNN £1,861,500/ £700,000 
Company, Limited. . el D akeieg eatin Men - esta) 200,000 | Capitalized profits.; | “? pit aa: | £180,000 |) 
The Imperial Gas Act, gees eR aati ass Se 5 Ra | 178,000 | | 
ae Dperiat Gas Act, OR. we ee 8 te 81,250 | | | | 
The Imperial Gas Act, 1869. . e ele ws e. o en - eT | | 
The Gaslight and Coke Company’: 8 Act, 1872. . ° « e «| 280,000 | | | | | 
The Gaslight and Coke Company Act, 1876 . . . . « + «| 1,000,000) | | | 
| £2,561,500 | £ 1,116,150 | £350,000 | £265,350 | £139,000 £1,861,500] £700,000 
Dr. No. 3.—CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 4 Leathe iS E . J on Bie 
| | | | | : 
| Expended | Total | 3 ’ | Received | Total Receipts 
— this Expenditure — Panes. ~ ghd } since | to Dee. 31, 
Half Year. | to Dec. 31, 1882.) Se z “ | that date. | 1882. 
| s * a.| £ “a? Cit OOS El Vis Ce = £ a £ «8d. | £ s. ad. 
To Expenditure to June 80, 1882 oa | 9,158,482 7 O |/By A Ordinary stock . . . . «| 5,891,150 0 0| . | 5,891,150 0 0 
Expenditure during half year to Dee. ‘a1, 1882— A 5 percent. preference convert- 1900 0 © | 1700 0 0 
viz.: | | | ible stock, Istissue . . s70 oe | 70) 
Lands acquired, including law charges. . 637 11 0 | A 5 per cent. preference conv ert- “ 
Buildings and machinery in extension of | ible stock, 2ndissue. . 1,720 0 0 1,729 0 0 
works. eee — ° 80,927 11 11 | A 5 per cent. preference conv ert- } 
New and additional mains and service- pipes .| 25,835 19 9 | ible shares, 8rdissue . .| 2,840 0 0} = 2,840 0 0 
New and additional meters and fittings. . . 8,616 6 2 | A 5 per cent. preference convert- a. | | a 
——___—_— ible shares, 4thissue. . 7,970 0 0 i | 7,970 0 0 
65,917 8 10 | A 5 per cent. prefe rence conve rt-| | 
Cr.—Sale of surplusland. . . .£1,44316 4 ible, 5thissue . . on 4,620 0 0 ee 4,620 0 0 
Depreciation of meters . . 6,019 2 0 | B 4 percent. maximum stock ‘| 100,000 0 0 ee | 100,000 0 0 
—- 7,462 18 4) | ©10 per cent. preference stock . | 290,000 0 0 ee 200,000 0 0 
———| 6845410 6| D410 "i > 5 | $90,000 0 0 | efi 800,000 0 0 
| | Elo » sf 165,000 0 0 | ee 165,000 0 0 
| F Ms be 95 80,000 0 0 ie | $0,000 0 0 
: 74 e | 60,000 0 0| an | 60,000 0 0 
| | HTper cent. maximum stock ;| 1,800,000 0 0 | 1,300,000 0 0 
| | Debentures . . .| 367,000 0 0 . | 867,000 0 0 
Debenture stock, a percent. || 265,850 0 0 + | 265,350 0 0 
ee 5 eo »| 50,000 0 0 ee 50,000 0 0 
| 4 .| 999,150 0 0} 60,000 0 0 |. -1,049; 150 0 O 
Bonds for capitalized profits ° 180; 000 0 0 ee 130, 3,000 00 
19,216,986 17 6 | | 9,376,590 0 0| 50,000 0 0 | 0 
To Balance of capitalaccount. . .. =. . + +. + « «+ «| 4892091411 | Premiumcapital. . . . . .| 228,684 3 8 1012 8 9 | 2296 646 2 5 
| "9,605,184 8 8| 51,012 8 9 
| | | 
9,656,146 12 5 | | | 9,656,146 12 5 
Pt ey ae a ween: wie 7 qe me TURMIFES I a ee. _ ’ 
No. 4.—REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
To Manufacture of gas— £ ad, £ 3, d. | By Sale of gas— & sd.| £ 8. d, 
Coals, including dues, carriage, unloading Common gas, per meter, at 8s. 2d. ye 1000 | 
and trimming (see Account No.9) . . . 472,890 0 0 cubic feet. . . i tle 928,311 15 2 | 7 
— of Engineers and other Officers at asm 10 0 ‘ Cannel gas, per meter, at 8s. 11d. per 1000 k 
works ... ae ere 5 | cubic feet. . . + 61,3138 17 7 A 
some (earbonizing) ° nai “ os ba. m. . 90,016 5 0 Public lighting and under contracts— 
urification, includin Qs. or 
labour . . . by 24,6438 8B 2 Fone oot ll ae hs ee j 
Repair and ms rintenane e of w vorks and plant, (See Statement No. il. ) 
marche we and labour, less received for old | Rental of meters i oP 
materials, £1168 5s. 8d. eK OS ae & 135,724 17 0 vi Residual products— 
Distributi t ee 781,731 15 2 Coke, less £20,725 1s. 0d. for labour, &c.. 
istribution of gas— | Breeze, less £1,685 6s. 8d. for ditto . . . 
Salaries and wages of Officers (including | Tar products . . oe se es SF 7,149 0 | 
Rental Clerks). . 21,119 138 5 | Sulphate of re 89°96 6 9 7 | 
Repair, maintenance, and renewal “of” mains | - aa| 
and service-pipes . 27,121 2 1 | ne ss ROE ree ag ee 
Repairs and renewals of meters and fi ttings. 17,8438 5 6 | Transfer fees 5 hd Se a See lee ee koe 
Public | iat SP 8 RS ae ee ee ee ae eee 
ublic lamps— | | 
Lighting and repairing. . . Se eee ft 11,364 6 5 | 
Experimental street lighting. . .... 507 0 0 } 
a 11,871 6 5 } 
Rents, rates, and taxes— ‘ } 
Memtspayatle .. ++ se ee eo 8,842 10 6 
Dee. SG lt Slt Cl es 52,922 9 8 


56,765 0 2 

Management— 
Directors’ allowance .... + +s » 
Company’s Auditors ° . 
* alaries of Secretar y; Accountant, and c lerk s 








Collectors’commission. . . . +. + « + 2,655 | 
Stationery and printing ...... . 2,698 1 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 1,629 2 





ee 27,277 4 5 
Parliamentary charges. . . ». «© « «© «© « os 888 2 1 
Sk a er ee ee ee ve €41 4 2 
Bad debts... os | 5,287 410) 
Depreciation fund, for works on leasehold lands. | a | 750 0 0} 
ee ss is et © mote en oS Le fb - 2,981 5 1 


Public officers— 
Gas Referees and Official Auditor . . . . | 838 11 9 | | 
Public testing-stations. . . . + «+ « + 523 13 10 | | 


| | 905,084 8 11 | 
Balance carried to net revenue account (No. 5). | $0 467,674 6 9 | | 








| 1,872,758 15 8 | 1,872,758 15 8 























No. 5.—NE T RE VENUE ACCOUNT. a 
£2 2d. Swe Ss bly +, aes ee a 
To interest on debentures, — stocks, and By Balance from last account . . 429,446 12 6 | ay 
bonds, accrued to Dec. 81,1882. . os [41,564 4 2 Less dividend on ordinary capital for the half ae 
Dividend on A 5 per cent. ae shares and stock | 471 6 O year to June 30,1882 . . . « « « «+ 296,016 7 0 ee 
~ B stock at4percent.. ... .- 2,000 0 0 — ——)| 1834380 5 6 
- cw 2 ; a oe 10,000 0 0 
‘ x. aS c+ es 15,000 0 0 ; 
at Bo» 10 ” . an eee ot 8,259 0 0} Revenue account (No.4) . . . + + «© © © © « « « of 467,074 6 9 
” F i» 5 ” : es ene oe 750 0 0 
” G ” 74 ” e. St S..@ 2,2) 95 00 
* H 7 ” a. 45,500 0 0 N 
—— —— 84,221 5 0 
Interest on temporary loans . cctv @ 1,719 14 8 
Balance applicable to dividend on the ordinary stock eh oe 473,599 8 5 
601,104 12 3 ~ 601, 10412 8 
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No. 6.—RESERVE FUND ACCOUNT. No. 9.—_STATEMENT OF COALS USED, Erc. 
Balance on Dec, 81, 1882 . £231,588 9 4/| Balance on June 30. 1882 . £228 | 
: | a . 072 15 7 | . : S 
} Bees yt — In Store Received | Carbonized | Used In Store, 
Interestonamountinvested 38,465 13 9 Deomipien of Sane 30, during | during | during | Dee. 3l, 
| ae y “ 1882. Half Year. | Half Year. { Half Year. | 1882. 
£231,588 9 4 | £231,538 9 4 
— ol Tons. Tons. | ‘Tons. Tons. | ‘Tons. 
Common . . 66,570 702,174 640,575 | 467 | 127,702 
No. 7.—INSURANCE FUND ACCOUNT. Cannel. . . | 80,890 41,587 21,5738 | oe | 50,854 
Balance on Dec, 81, 1882. £67,288 8 10| Balance on June 30, 1882 . £66,255 8 1 No, 10.—STATEMENT OF RESIDUAL PRODUCTS. 
Interestonamountinvested 1,038 5 | | | 
Sere: ——_—— In | Made | Usedin | Sold | In 
£67,288 8 10 £67,288 8 10 Description of Residual. | Store, | during | Manufacture; during | Store, 
=== * | June 30,; Half during Half | Dee. 81, 
| 1882, | Year. Half Year. Year. 1882. 
No. 8.—-DEPRECIATION FUND ACCOUNT (FoR Works oN LEASEHOLD LAnpDs). | | 
Coke—chaldrons* . . . 29,783 | 776,832 178,889 572,887 65,348 
Balance on Dec, 81, 1882 , £19,848 2 3| Balance on June 80, 1882 . £18,820 0 0 | Breeze—chaldrons* . . 2,441 | | 79,574 24,124 | 68,280) 4,653 
Amount brought from re- Tar—gallons. . . . .| 842,066 | 7,817,857 | 47,224,780 | 16,601 418,592 
venue account for the Ammoniacal liquor—butts | | 
halfyear ..... 00 of 108 gallons. . . . | 7,215 | 187,764 | 4174,851 689 19,939 
Interest on amount invested 278 2 8 ! | 
——_ * Under the “ Weights and Measures Act, 1878.” 
- £19,318 2 3 | £19,348 2 8 + Used in the manufacture of tar products and sulphate of ammonia, 
- = No. 11—STATEMENT OF GAS MADE, SOLD, Ere. 
| UANTITY SOLD. - 
@ . ie Q -| ae Total Quantity Number 
Descripti _ uantity | ic Lights BS. : : use Quantity not of 
oription of Gas Made. | pied yore Private Lights | Total Quantity } on Works, accounted accounted Public 
| (estimated). (per Meter). Sold. &e. for. for. Lamps. 
} | 
Thousands. Thousands, Thousands, Thousands. | Thousands. Thousands. Thousands, 
EE ae ee ee 6,567,763 832,095 5,862,985 6,195,089 77,177 6,272,257 295, 506 84,912 
I Oi) i) ig. 18? % we) 2 299,428 14,361 262,028 276,389 | 2,495 278,884 20,544 2,304 
Dr. GENERAL BALANCE-SHEET. wee iN 
: 2 8. d. £ s. d, | £ 8. d 
To Capital— By Cashat Bankers . . . 1 + «© © «© «© » oe 68,522 7 0 
Balance at credit thereof (Account No.8) . . . « « + 439,209 14 11 Amount invested— 
Net Revenue— Reduced Three per Cent, Consols. . . 231,5: 94 
Balance at credit thereof (Account No.5) . »« «+ + + « 478,599 8 5 Three per Cent.Consols . . » «+ «+ + 67,288 8 10 
Reserve Fund Account— New Three per Cent.Consols . .. - 19,348 2 8} 
Balance at credit thereof (Account No.6) . . +» + « + 231,588 9 4 | $19,175 0 & 
Insurance Fund Account— Stores on hand, viz.— 
Balance at credit thereof (Account No.7)...» » «» « 67,288 8 10 a 6 tele oe 8 Re em ee 169,808 19 6 
Depreciation Fund Account— Ee a ee ae ee ee ee 13,007 19 6 
Balance at credit thereof (Account No.8) . . . +. « «+ 19,848 2 8 Tar and ammoniacal liquor and products 194,978 18 8 
Debenture interest for amount due to Dec. 81,1882 . . . . 85,064 4 2 Sundry stores. « »« 0 0 06 © 08 123,665 12 0 
Bond interest do. do. Sse ae 6,500 0 0 | 601,456 9 8 
Preference dividends do. do. vce ee 84,221 5 0 Accounts due to the Company, viz.— | 
Se Se re ae ee ee 5,710 15 7 Gas and meter rental— 
Sundry tradesmen and others, for amount due for coals, stores, Quarter ending Dec. 81,1882. . . . «| 741,275 18 4 | 
a es ak de i ate ul ball al? axths we Me 195,752 411 Arrears outstanding ...+++e++s+-s. 14,2348 9 5 | 
Benevolentfund . . ee: Serra —" 1,667 6 8 er | 755,524 2 9 
re 6+ + & ee Sue ea ele wa. De 100,000 0 0 Coke and other residual products. . 10,870 14 7 | 
Sundryaccounts . . . + » «© «© « 5,851 5 8 
——. | 16,222 0 8 
1,059,900 0 1 | 1,659,900 0 1 




















The Cuatrman : Gentlemen, I think, on looking at the accounts, you will 
find that almost every item shows an improvement. The only exception 
is in the coke, and will probably prove of only a temporary character ; and 
is due, I think I may fairly say, to the exceptionally mild winter that we 
have passed through. The effect on us seems to be that there is some 
increase in the stock of coke, and that the coke sold has been disposed of 
at not so good |a price as hitherto. The lighting of the streets I think 
you will say has generally been a great deal improved; and I am 
glad to inform you that the parish authorities, who I do not think are very 
forward infimproving the lighting, and doing things of this sort—I do not 
wish to speak unbecomingly of them—are beginning to show some dis- 
position to allow those magnificent lights which, partly with the assistance 
of Mr. Bray and partly with that of Mr. Sugg—and now I will put it the 
other way, and say partly with the assistance of Mr. Sugg and partly with 
that of Mr. Bray (for heaven forbid that I should increase the jealousy 
that exists)—the Company have done a great deal in may een the light- 
ing of the streets. Ido not think better lighting can be seen than that 
from Charing Cross to the Houses of Parliament, or from Charing Cross 
eistward to the City; and if the public authorities would show a 
little more disposition to do justice to the streets by paying for the 
lighting, I cannot help thinking that London, instead of being, as it was 
a short time ago, one of the worst-lighted cities of Europe, would be 
one of the best. We are not now altogether dependent on the use of gas 
for lighting ; for I am happy to say that gas is coming largely into use as 
a cooking medium. At present it is in its infancy. I do not, asa rule, 
care to bother you with statistics ; but in the past year we sold something 
like 234 million cubic feet of gas for cooking purposes and stoves. It is 
perhaps not very easy to determine accurately how much gas went to the 
stoves; but from a calculation of our own Chief Inspector, Mr. T 
Hersey, it is believed that 234 millions were used for this purpose. Our 
coal is, I think, certainly satisfactory. We get it up now with an expe- 
dition that is marvellous—the power of unloading at Beckton being enor- 
mous—and we also get it very freshly wrought. We have the satisfaction 
of seeing that we now produce, per ton of coal, a larger quantity of gas 
than has ever been produced by any company up to the present time. 
There is a great “ gas doctor” —Mr. G. Livesey—for whose opinion I have 
the most unbounded respect (for no man knows more about gas and gas 
manufacture than Mr. Livesey), who rather intimated, on a previous 
occasion, that we were wrong in exhausting the coal—in pew so much 
gis out of it. Itis a very nice question—one that I would not pretend to 
contend about with a gentleman of the experience of Mr. Livesey. We 
were, however, in the hands of as able a body of gas engineers as exist in 
the world, and we adopted the plan they considered best; and it does not 
seem to me that, up to the present time, our policy has answered other- 
wise than cptomasly well. But do not let me be supposed to be treating 
Mr. Livesey’s opinion except with the greatest respect, as he understands 
these matters so thoroughly. We have been calling up more capital, 
which has been rendered necessary by the increased demands throughout 
the town. You will say that this does not look very much like the electric 
light succeeding. I am not going myself to make any prophecy about 
the electric light. All I can say is that, so far, the electric light has 
not done us any harm. I do not wish to use any harsh language, 
but some of the electric light companies do not seem to be based on 








sound, honest, and commercial principles, which are likely to lead to 
success. On the contrary, some appear to be in a very bad way. I do not 
say, however, that electricity has not its future. I only say that up to the 
present time we have suffered nothing from it; and I think I may be bold 
enough to add that at present we do not apprehend anything from it. I 
believe, even if electricity does meet with a considerable amount of success, 
there will remain a very large field for gas; and I confess I look forward 
to the extended use of gas cooking apparatus to compensate us for any 
diminution that may take place in our lighting. Understand me,I do not 
stand here as a prophet. Each one of you is able to form an opinion, as 
well as I can, as to the future of electricity. Ido not despise it at all; but I 
do not fear it. We have our future before us; and perhaps electricity 
too may have its future before it. As to certain Private Bills that are 
before Parliament—some of them connected with electricity, some with 
small railways lying east of London—they will receive most careful 
attention on the part of the Board. I do not know that any of them are 
likely to do us any serious harm. Some five companies propose to come 
into our district; but whether they will ever arrive at maturity or not it 
is impossible to say. However, we shall keep a sharp look-out on them. 
Another matter I have to draw your attention to is the question of 
amalgamation, which exercises my friend Mr. Saywell. This question 
was before you on the last occasion; and I can only say that if 
Mr. Saywell did not receive his notice, it was no fault of the Com- 
pany’s, as all the proprietors had notices. The question was then 
very thoroughly discussed, and was left in the hands ef the Directors, the 
Board of Trade, and the London Company. Legal difficulties at once 
arose which crippled the action of the Board of Trade, and since that 
time certain conditions have been required by that Board which I 
can only assure you have received most anxious consideration at our 
hands. The matter is still swb judice with the Board of Trade’; and I 
think I may ask you to leave it in our hands to determine for you. It is 
not in the true interest of the Company that, under the circumstances, 
we should canvass this subject publicly. In every arrangement of 
this sort there are a number of small details. There is, however, no 
concealment as between partners; and I think Mr. Saywell will quite 
agree with me that to discuss these details publicly is unnecessary. In 
regard to this request, I may say, if you have confidence in your 
Board, these things are better managed by directors than by share- 
holders in public meeting assembled. There is another subject I wish 
to mention to you. I dare say all of you have seen the last number of 
the Journnat or Gas Licutine. On these occasions the JourNaL almost 
always criticizes—very properly and very ably criticizes—our reports ; and 
attention has been called to one or two items in the present accounts. I 
am always glad to see them do this, because when persons are constantl 

dealing, as we are, with a certain matter, and become very familiar with 
it, it is not always that they are the best judges of what shareholders wish 
to be informed about. There is an item in our accounts which the 
Journau has pointed out—namely, stores on hand, amounting to £194,000 
odd (say £200,000 in round numbers) ; and the Editorasks—and I think he 
might well do so on the first blush—how comes so large a stock as this to 
be locked up and unproductive? NowI have very great satisfaction in 
informing you that although all this stock is on our premises, and there- 
fore is placed as one of our assets, it is, I understand, in point of fact, sold, 
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and at a very good price indeed. Our instruction to those who value the 
stock, and to those who make up the accounts, is always to be on the right 
side—to undervalue rather than to overvalue ; and I have the satisfaction 
of informing you that I believe when the stock is sold it will amount to at 
least five figures more than appears in the books. The stock is sold up 
to the end of 1883. The contracts are to be all concluded by Midsummer, 
1884, and we are open to make fresh contracts from January next to 
January, 1885. The whole of the stuff is sold, and well sold. I have 
heard it said, ‘‘ But how is it you gentlemen are not, in dealing with 
these products, crediting yourselves for your tar at a price equal to that 
which tar is actually commanding in the market?” Well, I will tell you. 
We have taken such an enormous quantity of tar out of the market, that 
the small quantity remaining bears a greatly improved price as compared 
with what it would do if we left our tar in the market. And you say, 
“You are taking 2d. for your tar, and it is selling for 3d.”—of course 
these are supposititious figures—“ how do you account for that?” I say 
if our tar was not now worked up at Beckton, and had to compete in 
the market, the other tar would fetch 3d. and not 8d. On the other 
hand, you have a very mnch better price for it worked up into these 
products than if it had been left to be bought on the market. This 
is the solution of that point; and I think it is a satisfactory solution. 
If gentlemen wish to ask any questions, I shall be very happy indeed to 
answer them to the best of my ability. We have not the least idea of 
concealing anything from you. I have heard it said that the manufacture 
of the products does not appear in sufficient detailin our accounts. It does 
not; and I will tell you why. We are not masters of our own acts. We 
have to make up the accounts precisely in the form we are called upon to 
do by the Government Auditor. The Board of Trade settle all this. If 
we satisfy them, it is all we require to do; and I ask you, Is it necessary 
for us to enter into more minute details than the Board of Trade require 
from us? We do not wish to keep any secrets from you. There is nota 
shareholder who might not go to the office and have every item explained 
to him. But if we satisfy the Board of Trade (and they are pretty 
exigeant), I do not think we need put matters into more detail in the 
accounts. There is no concealment, however. Ask any questions of the 
officers, and they will be very glad to inform you. I will now conclude by 
moving—‘ That this meeting do agree with and confirm the reportof the 
Directors and the Auditors’ report and the statement of accounts.” 

Captain GirraRp seconded the motion. 

Mr. Sayweu said he thought he might now repeat his question as to 
the amalgamation ; and he desired information as to the basis on which 
the proposed union with the London Company was to take place. This 
was his first question. Then he found in the net revenue account that 
the sum of £296,016 gave a dividend at the rate of 11 per cent. per 
annum. He saw, however, that the balance applicable for dividend on 
the ordinary stock amounted to £473,599, and yet their dividend was only 
to be at the rate of 11 percent. It appeared to him that this figure re- 
quired some explanation; and without this explanation he should be 
disposed to move that 11 per cent. dividend be paid with the addition of 
1 per cent. bonus. 

Mr. SNowpon wished to know if all the reserve fund was invested, and 
how; and likewise if there was any parliamentary limit to the reserve 
fund. He further asked whether the Company now supplied any gratui- 
tous lighting in the public streets or for private purposes. On a former 
occasion the gentleman who occupied the chair made a statement that 
some lighting was gratuitous; and he (Mr. Snowdon) wished to know 
whether this still continued. 

The Cuarrman: Not to the same extent. I am not prepared to say that 
there is not, for experimental purposes, some gratuitous lighting; but it 
is extremely small. 

Mr. Greson asked how the shareholders received 11 per cent. if the new 
shares were issued at 185 in the market. 

The Cuarkman: You do not receive 11 per cent. on £185. 

Mr. Grsson thought that £185 was a very high price at which to put the 
new shares on the market. He liked, he said, to see 11 per cent. for the 
£100. 

Mr. Kempson considered that, as a gas lighting company, this Company 
stood perhaps as high as, or higher than any company, and that the share- 
holders were indebted to the Directors for the skilful manner in which they 
had managed the concern. At the same time he thought they did not get 
the same proportionate results from the residuals which they obtained 
from the gas lighting. He had, he said, some little knowledge of the 
manufacture of residuals, and he knew that at Leicester these products 
realized 5s. 3d. per ton of coal carbonized, whereas this Company’s residuals 
only realized 4s. 6d. per ton. At Leicester, too, considerably more had to 
be paid for carriage. Therefore, from the information he at present pos- 
sessed, though the Chairman could probably show that he (Mr. Kempson) 
had not come to the right conclusion, the conclusion he had arrived at 
was that the difference in the return which he found between 4s. 3d. and 
5s. 3d. (had they worked up the same amount at Leicester as had been 
done by this Company) would have been £65,000 in their favour, and there 
would also have been a difference at Leicester of something like £20,000 in 
the carriage. It therefore appeared that, as the business was worked at 
Leicester, the manufacture was better carried on with them than with this 
Company. This Company’s works were, he presumed, quite perfect; and 
therefore he could not understand why they had not as good results from 
their residual products as were obtained from local works, older in con- 
struction, and he thought inferior to those at Beckton. He was very glad 
the Chairman had given the meeting an explanation as to the large amount 
that appeared to stand in stock. The Chairman had stated that it was 
sold, and this was very satisfactory. 

Mr. B. Baker inquired whether there was a possibility of the South 
Metropolitan Company, of which he was a consumer, being included in the 
amalgamation. 

The Cuarrman said the time might very likely come when the consumers 
in the South Metropolitan Company’s district would be very desirous of 
coming into the hands of the Chartered Company; but up to the present 
there had not been any disposition shown on the part cf the South Metro- 

olitan Company to embrace them, or on their part to embrace the South 
Tetropolites. Mr. Saywell had asked on what basis the amalgamation 
with the London Company was to take place. Had Mr. Saywell been 
present, as he ought to have been, on the last occasion, he would have 
received the fullest possible information. The basis of amalgamation the 
shareholders all knew perfectly well. It was that the preference stock of 
the London oe became preference stock of the Chartered Company, 
their ordinary stock became 10 per cent. preference. 

Mr. SayweE.u asked if 10 per cent. was to be paid for the London 
ordinary stock. 

‘The Cuarmman: Yes. That is stock which you probably have. I do not 
think we can go further into details on the present occasion. 

Mr. Saywe. wished to know what were the corresponding advantages 
it was supposed that the Chartered Company would derive from amal- 
gamation with the London Company. The ordinary shareholders of the 
Chartered Company were to take over their heads the ordinary stock of 
the London Company, and provide a dividend of 10 per cent. before the 








ordinary shareholders in the first-named Company had 1s. ; and he thought 
there should be some corresponding advantages for such an arrangement. 

The CuarrMan: The advantages and disadvantages were fully placed 
before the meeting on the last occasion. Are we to go into it again here ? 
(No, no.) Mr. Saywell’s intelligence will show him that there are reasons 
for doing this which are perfectly obvious. 

Mr. SaYWwELL pene ta that all the advantages were in favour of the 
London Company. , : 

The CHarrMan : I shall be very glad to have a private conversation with 
Mr. Saywell on this subject; but I do not think it is necessary to go into 
the matter now, in justice to those who were —— at the former meet- 
ing. Another complaint we have is about the large amount of reserve 
fund we have. At our present prices we could pay 113 per cent. I do not 
think we are bad stewards of your property if we pay 11 per cent. and put 
by 2 per cent. to reserve, for a rainy day which may come in the future. 
The utmost we could divide is 113 per cent. If we choose to put anything 
to the reserve fund it must be out of this. You must therefore forego it in 
your pockets, and put it into the reserve fund. I think myself that at the 
present day 11 per cent. is not bad. One gentleman asked as to the parlia- 
mentary limit of the reserve. 

Mr. SNowpon observed that he had asked if all the reserve fund was 
invested, and how; and whether there was a maximum fixed by Parlia- 
ment for this fund. 

The Cuarrman: No, there is not. I believe that every penny of the 
reserve fund is invested in Government securities ; the interest being 
carried to the general credit. It is as sound as anything can be. We have 
never fallen into the fallacy practised by many companies of investing the 
reserve fund in our own property, so that the fund would be liable to fluctua- 
tion with any changes that affected the property. There is no parliamentary 
limit to the reserve fund. A gentleman complained of £185 being obtained 
for the shares in the market. 

Mr. SNowpon reminded the Chairman that he had asked a question as 
to the gratuitous lighting. 

The Cuarrman: I think I have already answered that question. The 
gratuitous lighting continues to a very smallextent. The object of it is to 
induce people, in the first instance, to see how guod the light is, and when 
the public get accustomed to it I hope they will put a little pressure on the 
ioadl euiiberiiion, and insist on their paying for it. Let the public see how 
good the thing is—a light they may have if they choose to pay for it. 
With regard to the other gentleman's remark, the £100 stock—we issue 
at as high a rate as we can get, because the premium, as it is called (the 
sum over £100 which the purchaser is willing to give), goes to increase our 
capital without our being compelled to pay any dividend on it. Therefore 
when we put out £100, and a purchaser gives £185 for it, we spend £185 
on our plant, but are only compelled to pay dividend on £100. 

Mr. Gipson observed that the investor did not then get 11 per cent. 

The Cuarrman: Not on £185. With regard to the gentleman who 
quoted Leicester, he says that we obtained for residuals 4s. 6d. per ton of 
coal, whereas they received 5s. 3d. I should like to know the price of coal 
at Leicester; for the question is not what, abstractedly, you get, but what 
percentage you get for your residuals as compared with the price of coal. 
[ should also like to know how much gas they take out of their coal. Iam 
informed that we get for our residuals, per ton of coal, 8s. 8d.; and I have 
this from, I think, one of the very best authorities. 

Mr. Kempson: Perhaps that includes coke. 

The CuHarrman: Yes. I thought you said we only obtained 4s. 6d. per 
ton of coal for our residual products. 

Mr. Kempson observed that if they took the number of tons of coal carbc - 
nized and what they had obtained for their residual products, it came 
out at 4s. 6d. 

The Carman: Well, I have against that the positive statement of Mr. 
Field, our Accountant, and I do not know a higher authority. He says 
8s. 8d.; and you must remember the question of our residual products has 
now become a complicated problem, for we do not simply sell our tar, we 
work it up, and therefore our product from the tar is when it is converted 
into anthracene and other matters. 

Mr. Kempson observed that they did exactly the same at Leicester, and 
obtained so much more than this Comnany. 

The Cuarrman: What amount of gas do you take out of your coal ? 

Mr. Kempson: The same as you do-—about 9800 cubic feet. 

The CHarmman: We sell 9700 cubic feet. A question, however, of this 
sort, asked offhand, is a difficult one to deal with. All I can say is that 
you make the statement, and no doubt believe it to be true; but I am told 
by the Accountant that you are entirely wrong as to the 4s. 6d., and that 
you ought to say 8s. 8d. This is a question of which notice should have 
been given. 

Mr. G. Livesey: I may say, as to your residual products, that you 
receive for every ton of coal 4s. 8'8d. for coke and breeze; 1s. 87d. for 
tar, and 2s, 86d. for ammonia ; making altogether 9s 2°1d. 

The CHarrMan : 9s. 2'ld. You hear that is what Mr. Livesey says; and 
I am perfectly content. Here is Mr. Field, who gives 8s. 8d., and the gen- 
tleman who says it is 9s. 21d. is no less a person than Mr. G. Livesey, of 
the South Metropolitan Company ; and I should like to know if there is a 
much higher authority. I do not accuse Mr. Livesey of the least hostility 
towards us, but he comes here as a proprietor to see that what we are 
stating is strictly true. I am afraid, therefore, our friend from Leicester 
must consider that the authorities are against him. 

The motion was then put and carried nem. con., and the various divi- 
dends recommended were declared. 

The Cuamman: Gentlemen, the end of the year is the time when we 
must place any money we are entitled to place to our reserve fund. You 
distinctly understand what that is. It is money which if you choose to 
divide you may put into your own pockets, but which, as prudent men, you 
have advisedly put by in case of a rainy day. I now propose that we place 
to the credit of our reserve fund £40,399 14s. 11d. 

Captain GirraRD seconded the motion, and it was carried. 

The Cuarmman: We now proceed to the election of Directors in the place 
of those going out of office, in compliance with the Company’s Acts or 
Schemes of Amalgamation. There are several gentlemen retiring. The 
first is our valued and honourable friend Richard Howe Browne, who has 
filled the chair now for some years past. He goes out of office by efflux of 
time, and is a candidate for re-election. Then there are Mr. H. E. Adair, 
Mr. J. Brickwell, Mr. Ulick J. Burke, Mr. R. T. Frere, Colonel W. T. 
Makins, M.P., Sir Thomas Paine, and Mr. B. L. Smith. I propose that 
all these gentlemen be re-elected. 

Captain GirraRp seconded the motion. 

Mr. Copren desired that the names might be put seriatim. There was, 
he said, one gentleman on the Board who he was particularly desirous 
should not be again elected a Director of the Company, and he thought he 
had good reasons for his objection. The gentleman to whom he referred 
was a solicitor of a very high standing in the City of London, and was the 
solicitor—or his firm were the solicitors—to an electric lighting company 
which was applying for parliamentary powers in London; and this, of 
course, affected the interests of gas companies. He (Mr. Coppen) had 
written a letter [read] to the gentleman in question, stating that he had 
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been informed that the firm of which he was the head were acting as 

solicitors on behalf of the Pilsen-Joel Electric Light Company, who were 

applying for parliamentary powers, and that he (Mr. Coppen) deemed 
it incompatible with the welfare and interest of The Gaslight and Coke 

Company that he should act as legal adviser of the former, whilst holding 

the position of Director and trustee for the shareholders in the latter Com- 
any. He further said he thought the gentleman would agree with 

sim that the two positions were quite untenable; and he desired to know 
which of the undertakings named would secure his reliable services for the 
future. He (Mr. Coppen) did not consider there could be two opinions on 
this matter. The Directors had thought it of sufficient importance to refer 
to it in their present report. He might say, as far as the position of the 

Company, the dividend declared, and the general progress of the under- 

taking were concerned, there was not one word to be said. But he should 

as little think of seeing their worthy Secretary’s name put forward as the 

Secretary of an Electric Lighting Company, as a Director of the Compary 

being concerned in the promotion of an Electric Lighting Order. He main- 

tained that the Directors occupied, in their position, an immense trust. 

The Company had a capital of something like 9 or 10 millions sterling; and, 

as a shareholder, he wanted the whole and sole interest of the Directors 

to be devoted to its concerns. If the Directors were not paid sufficiently 
to ensure this, let them have more. 

The CHarrMan: Was there any reply to your letter ? 

Mr. Copren said that, having explained the matter, he would tell the 
meeting who the gentleman was to whom he alluded; but he would first 
ask that the names of the Directors proposed for re-election should be put 
seriatim. 

Sir T. Parne: Will the gentleman have the goodness to read my reply ? 

Mr. SNowpon thought the meeting was indebted to Mr. a for the 
very straightforward manner in which he had acted; and as he appeared 
to have made a motion that the names of the Directors should be put 
seriatim, he (Mr. Snowdon) would second it. : 

Sir T. Parve repeated that he should like to have his reply read. 

Mr. Copren stated that he would deo so later on. 

Mr. SaywsLu urged that the names should be put as suggested, and that 
the explanation should be heard afterwards. 

On the motion of the Cuarmman, seconded by Captain Grrrarp, Messrs. 
Browne, Adair, Brickwell, Burke, Frere, and Smith, and Colonel Makins, 
were then re-elected seriatim. 

The Cuatrrman: Now, gentlemen, the next proposition is that Sir Thomas 
Paine be re-elected a Director; and my friend Captain Giffard seconds it. 
Sir Thomas Paine is the gentleman of whom the remarks you have just 
heard have been made; and with regard to them I have not one word to 
say, as I think it is a subject which it is most desirable to discuss. To 
tell you the truth, I am glad it has been touched upon, as it is far better 
that such a matter should be discussed than that gentlemen should go 
away with an opinion that s6mething had taken place which they did not 
understand. Sir Thomas Paine has three partners with him in his firm. 
He mentioned to me that the firm had been asked to act as solicitors to 
an electric lighting company. I give you my word of honour that it never 
occurred to me, knowing my friend as I have done for 40 years, that there 
was the slightest objection toit. In the first place, I know him to be as 
honourable a man as ever lived; and, in the second place, I think that most 
professional men here will agree with me when I say that business may be 
in a house of that sort, with two or three junior partners who look after 
that business, and the senior partner has nothing at all to do with it. 

A SHAREHOLDER: Surely the name has something to do with it. That 
is worth something. 

The Cuarrman: The name is worth a great deal ina firm. If they were 
conducting my business, I think the name of Sir Thomas Paine would be 
of great importance. I do not think Sir Thomas Paine specifically called 
my attention to the fact as to whether there would be any objection urged. 
I entirely acquiesced in it; and it never occurred to me, till we had a letter 
on the subject, that there would be any objection raised. I now perceive 
the matter as it stands, and you must deal with it. It frequently occurs 
that some Parliamentary Agent is promoting a Bill in Parliament, and 
happens at the same time to be one of your Solicitors, and you are oppos- 
ing the Bill. Would it appear to you, because the firm were promoting a 
Bill, that the man was less trustworthy in looking after your interests ? 
You do not suppose, when business comes into a firm of this sort, consist- 
ing of several partners, that each gentleman becomes so absorbed in the 
matter as to lose his balance, or forget what is due to a company he is con- 
nected with? This is the view I took of the matter, and it never occurred 
to me that there was any objection to it. Had I thought so I should have 
told Sir Thomas Paine. I am extremely glad that this subject has been 
ventilated, and I entirely recognize the fair spirit in which Mr. Coppen 
has brought it forward. There is one thing he ought todo. Having read 
the letter he wrote, he ought to read the answer Sir Thomas Paine sent to 
him—and I do not quite understand why he did not do so—as, if anything 
arose out of it, I might comment upon it. 

Mr. Corren said he thought that the Chairman was treating him very 
unfairly in this matter. He considered that Sir Thomas Paine had had 
the advantage of the opinion and the defence of a Queen’s Counsel. He 
himself was particular in not naming any gentleman. He had ever 
desire to take the sense of the meeting on this very plain question, whic 
required no “ beating about the bush” by the eloquence of Counsel, or the 
beautiful language the Chairman was capable of using. He should ask 
the shareholders to vote on the question that day, and would be mis- 
tuken if they were not in his favour. He would now read the letter of Sir 
Thomas Paine, which was as follows :— 

Sir,—In reply t2 your note of the 3rd inst., it is quite true that my firm, who had 
been concerned for Mr. Fyfe, the prior owner of the Pilsen-Joel patents, have also, 
at his request, acted for the Company formed by him. I have never personally 
attended to his or his Company’s business, but I declined to allow the name of my 
firm to be used as solicitors. for his Company till I had ascertained, by communica- 
tion with several of my colleagues upon the Gas Board, that they considered it 
unobjectionable. 

So that 
The Cuarrman: No; donot comment. Continue reading the letter. 
Mr. CoprEen complained that the Chairman was rather “ sitting on” the 

shareholders when they put questions that were not liked. (Continuing 

reading :) 

I took this precaution solely with a view of being on the safe side, and not 
because I had, at the time, any doubt that there was inconsistency in my so acting ; 
and I cannot agree in the view expressed by you that the two positions are quite 
untenable. I have had personally nothing to do with the Pilsen light business, and 
the directorship of the Gas Company is my private affair, with which my partners 
have nothing to do. But, although this is the view I take, and one which, I think, 
could be maintained to the satisfaction of the Gas Company’s shareholders at large, 
I am desirous, in a matter of this kind, of not doing anything which could possibly 
expose me to the suspicion of being placed in a false position, and of having 
divided irterests. I have therefore arranged with my partners that, from the 
Ist inst., the business of the Pilsen-Joel Company shall be carried to a separate 
account, in which I shall not pecuniarily participate, and with which, of course, I 
shall have nothing to do in any shape or way. It is hardly necessary for me to add 
that I have not been, and am not, a shareholder in the Pilsen or any other electric 
light company.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, (Signed) ‘Tuomas Paine. 








The Cuarrman : You have heard that letter, and it seems to me—I have 
not heard it before—to embody pretty much what I said; but you are as 
capable of judging asIam. Ido defend myself in this sense, that when 
the matter was mentioned to me I saw no harm in it, and see no harm in 
it now. (Oh!) Well, every one is competent to form his own opinion. 
When Mr. Coppen says I “sit on” the shareholders, I am unconscious of 
having done so. If I have, I am sure I beg pardon. I thought I gave him 
credit in this matter. He said he did not personally know Sir Thomas 
Paine, and I believe this is so. I gave him credit for having done the 
thing with great good taste; and I said that personally I was glad he 
had ventilated the subject. Is this “ sitting on” the shareholders? I am 
at a loss to understand what I have said or done to justify the remark. A 
gentleman has expressed an opinion from which I differ; and, in justice to 
Sir Thomas Paine, I thought I was bound to say that, when I was consulted 
previously, it did not occur to me that there was really any harm in the 
matter. As Sir Thomas has said, although the business is conducted by 
his firm, he has nothing to do with it. I do not think I have attempted to 
dictate to you in any way ; and it is with astonishment and some indigna- 
tion that I have heard it said that I “sit on” the shareholders. Well, 
gentlemen, you are in possession of the facts. What do you say about 
them? I have given you my own opinion. 

Sir T. Parne: I am quite content to leave the matter in the hands of 
gentlemen who can judge of the fairness of a man who reads his own letter 
and keeps back the reply as long as he can. 

The Cuarrman: I have proposed (and the motion is seconded by Capt. 
Giffard) that Sir Thomas Paine be re-elected a Director; whereupon a 
gentleman has objected to Sir Thomas's re-election, on the ground that he 
is a member of a firm acting as solicitors for an electric light company. 

Mr. Coppen intimated that he would move an amendment. 

The Cuarrman : You have done so. 

Mr. Coppen said he had not; but had only asked, when the Chairman 
proposed putting the names en bloc, that they should be put seriatim, and 
the Chairman had driven him to an explanation. 

The Curran: In compliance with your wish, I put the names seriatim. 

Mr. Copren then moved the following amendment:—* That in the 
opinion of this meeting it is inexpedient that any gentleman should hold 
the position of a Director of this Company who is either directly or 
indirectly interested in the promotion of electric lighting schemes.” 

Mr. WEIR seconded the amendment. 

The Cuarrman: I do not think that isan amendment. It is a negation. 

Sir T. Parne: Iam not directly or indirectly interested in any electric 
lighting company, and I think I am entitled to a hearing by the meeting. 

Mr. Coppren: At the right time. 

The Carman: Have you anything more to say ? 

Mr. Coppen: A great deal. Do you accept my amendment ? 

The Cuarrman: Of course; it is proposed and seconded. I only observe 
that it is more correct to say it is a negation. 

Mr. Copren stated that the meeting having heard his letter and Sir 
Thomas Paine’s answer, he would ask them to put their own construction 
on the matter, coupled as it was with a paragraph in the report which 
said : ‘‘ Numerous Private Bills are again about to be brought before Parlia- 
ment, which more or less prejudically affect the property or rights of this 
Company ; and the Directors hoye that their endeavours to protect the in- 
terests of the proprietors may be no less successful than in the last session.” 
Among the five electric lighting companies referred to was the Pilsen 
Company, which was applying for parliamentary powers to light some 
districts at presant lighted by the Chartered Company. He thought that 
his view of the matter was very straightforward, and that there could not 
be two opinions about it. The Directors of the Company told them that 
these electric lighting companies were to their prejudice, and they were 
aware of this. He kuew to his cost in 1879-80 how very much to their 
prejudice the electric light was, when they found their stock was at 140, 
and he saw persons selling out their stock, and taking anything that was 
offered for it. He held that this was a very important question, and one 
that was not to be trifled with; and if there were several members of the 
Board who had advised Sir Thomas Paine, as that gentleman had said, 
that they could see no harm in the matter, he (Mr. Coppen) thought that 
the sooner they got rid of such people the better it te be. There could 
be no divided interests in this matter. Gas companies were being 
pressed on all sides. The public Press was against them. The Times, in 
one of its leaders in 1880, wound up by saying that they would “ bid 
good-bye to flickering gas without lament.” Gas people had no one 
outside who accorded them sympathy. It was said that the electric 
light was going to swamp them; and this being the state of the 
case, it was necessary that they should exclude themselves from this 
competing element. The Chairman had rather argued on these lines 
—that because Sir Thomas Paine happened to be the head of the 
firm, he did not take an active part in the business; but he (Mr. Coppen) 
maintained that there was the importance attached to Sir Thomas Paine’s 
name. Every man was master of his own honour, and when Sir Thomas 
thought that the matter was not just the thing for him to be in, he (Mr. 
Coppen) maintained that he ought to have acted in accordance with the 
foreboding which had thus arisen in bis mind, and have said that he 
could not put his name on the back of the Order, where it now was, just as 
it was on the list of the directorate of this Company. The two positions, 
he maintained, were quite untenable, and he would ask Sir Thomas Paine 
which of the two he chose to occupy. As to the excuses in Sir Thomas 
Paine’s letter, there was not one which could not be easily combated by 
any man of the least intelligence. What did it matter to him (Mr. Coppen) 
what private arrangement Sir Thomas Paine had made with his partners 
in this matter? It was sufficient for him to know that this gentleman's 
name was on the back of the Order. He (Mr. Coppen) had no personal 
interest in the matter, and had no one whom he was going to propose to 
fill the vacant seat at the Board; but he maintained that the place had 
better be vacant until they could get some one on whom they could rely. 

Mr. HennEL remarked that it appeared to him the speech just made 
was more calculated to depreciate gas property than any action of Sir 
Thomas Paine or the Board, as it served to show that Mr. Coppen was 
very much afraid of his gas property, while the Pilsen Company were not 
afraid of having a gas director to act for them. 

Mr. B. Baker hoped Sir Thomas Paine would not consider it necessary 
to say anything in self-defence. 

Sir T. Parne intimated that he would leave the matter to the judgment 
of the meeting, who could form their own opinion as to the fairness of the 
gentleman who had dealt with the two letters in the manner they had 
seen. 

Mr. SayWwELL expressed surprise that any one in the position of a director 
of a company should make such a lame excuse. The Directors of this 
Company should not only be beyond reproach, but above suspicion. They 
were looking forward to the time when the electric light must interfere to 
a certain extent with gas lighting in the Metropolis, and he should have 
thought, on the receipt of Mr. Coppen’s letter by Sir Thomas Paine, that 
this gentleman would at once have said that he was in a doubtful position. 
The fact could not be got rid of that great weight was attached to Sir 
Thomas Paine’s name, which was much to that gentleman's credit; but 
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this made it more important that he should not remain a Director of the 
Company unless he was prepared to dissolve partnership with the firm 
which went to Parliament in support of an Electric Light Order. 

Sir T, Patne: I have dissolved my partnership as far as this arrange- 
ment is concerned. 

Mr. Saywe.t repeated that Sir Thomas Paine had allowed his name to 
go before the public in the matter. 

Sir T. Parne: I have not. From the time my attention was called to 
the circumstance by this gentleman, I said that I would cease to have any 
interest in the Pilsen business; I am not now a party in anything to do 
with it, and my name has been taken off the paper. 

Mr. Wiioveusy said they had heard what Mr. Snowdon had said; 
and, if it meant anything, it meant that not only was Sir Thomas Paine a 
traitor to his trust, but that the Directors who advised him, or had spoken 
with him, on the subject were equally traitors in the matter. (No, no!) 
He thought this was a most serious issue to raise, and considered that the 
way in which it had been brought forward did not recommend itself to the 
shareholders. To his mind Mr. Coppen should not adopt the extreme 
course of dividing the meeting on the matter. Sir Thomas Paine had 
intimated that he had nothing to do with the Pilsen business, but that the 
members of his firm had, and that it rested entirely with them. Ho 
(Mr. Willoughby) could not help thinking that it would be better that his 
firm withdrew their name altogether; and if Sir Thomas Paine said that 
they would from now withdraw from the business, he thought the meeting 
would be content. He did not agree with Mr. Coppen that the two 
positions were incompatible with each other; but still there was some- 
thing against it. 

The Cuareman then repeated the resolution that had been proposed, and 
the amendment on it, and put the latter. 

The hands having been counted, 

The CHarrMan said it was difficult to count correctly, but he announced 
that the amendment was carried. 

Mr. Baker wished to know whether it was competent to propose a poll. 

Sir T. Parne: I do not know that I have anything more to say on the 
matter. The amendment does not touch me. I have nothing to do with 
the Pilsen business. My name is taken off the paper, and I have nothing 
whatever to do with it. 

Mr. Copren repeated that Sir Thomas’s name was on the back of the 
Order. 

Sir T. Pame: It was last year, but is not now. 

The Cuarnman: Sir Thomas says that his name is withdrawn from it. 

A SHAREHOLDER thought that after such an expression of opinion as this, 
Sir Thomas must make a virtue of necessity. Noone doubted his honour, 
but they did doubt his judgment. 

Mr. Snowpon said the right course now was for the amendment to be put 
as a substantive motion. 

The CuarkMan did so in the usual manner, and announced that it was 
carried. 

A SHAREHOLDER asked if he would be in order in moving the election of 
another Director. 

The Cuarrman thought he would not at the moment. 

A SHAREHOLDER observed that there was nothing to prevent the Chairman 
utting the re-election of Sir Thomas Paine, and he begged that this might 
e done. 

The Cuarrman: I can put it, as Sir Thomas Paine contends, rightly or 
wrongly, that he has no interest in electric lighting. 

Mr. SaywELu rose to order, and alluded to the amendment to the original 
motion, which had been carried, and also carried as a substantive resolu- 
tion. He was surprised that the Chairman should propose to put upon 
the meeting so disorderly a proceeding. 

The CuarrMan read the amendment which had been passed, and said: It 
is either possible that Sir Thomas Paine is not in that position now, or it 
is possible that he may to-morrow put himself out of that position; and 
it seems to me to be necessary that I should put the thing substantively. 
If Sir Thomas Paine is directly or indirectly interested, he cannot act. If 
he is not interested directly or indirectly, he can act. The circumstances 
are peculiar. I shall put it that he be re-elected, and leave it to you. 

Mr. SaywEtu said he would move, as a direct amendment to this, that 
the question of electing Directors should be adjourned. He maintained 
that it was an attempt to put Sir Thomas Paine on the Board against the 
will of the shancheslhens, and he had never seen a chairman attempt to 
bring forward such a matter. He, therefore, moved the adjournment of 
the meeting. 

The Cuarrman: As I understand it, my position is this: You pass what 
I conceive to be an abstract proposition—that is my difficulty. The 
proposed resolution before you was that Sir Thomas Paine be re-elected ; 
whereupon you have passed an abstract proposition. You do not distinctly 
say that Sir Thomas Paine shall not be elected. Itis not for me to antici- 
pate what the ruling may be; but how can I dispose of Sir Thomas’s re- 
election without taking it as a substantive motion? His re-election is 
—, and on that you propose—not a motion that he be not re-elected, 

ut an abstract proposition. I cannot avoid putting the motion distinctly ; 
and therefore I put the motion that Sir Thomas Paine be‘re-elected, and 
that is seconded by Captain Giffard. 

Mr. Coppen stated that if the Chairman put the motion referred to, he 
should submit to the Chairman’s ruling, though he had never heard of 
such aruling. The Chairman considered the amendment which had been 
passed an abstract one; but he (Mr. Coppen) took it that Sir Thomas Paine’s 
name being on the Order of the Electric Light Company, he was con- 
nected with the matter. He moved, as an amendment—* That, inasmuch 
as Sir Thomas Paine has been connected with an electric lighting scheme, 
the shareholders do not consider it expedient to re-elect him.” 

The Cuarrman: That is not an amendment; it is a direct negative. You 
cannot put a simple negative to a proposition. 

Mr. Copren would submit to the Chairman’s ruling, and would ask the 
shareholders to vote against the re-election of Sir Thomas Paine. 

Mr. Livesty: May I say one word? Though I am bound to say that I 
agree with the abstract resolution—that it is not desirable that any one 
occupying a prominent position in a gas company should be indirectly 
or directly interested in an electric lighting company—I feel, on an occa- 
sion like this, in having a mine sprung on the meeting, it would not bea 
very wise thing to refuse to re-elect Sir Thomas Paine. He is, every one 
admits, a most honourable man, and I know that he has been a most useful 
and valuable Director; but I cannot help thinking that if this meeting, in 
a moment of feeling, were to reject a Director on grounds like these, when 
Sir Thomas Paine has declared that he has not an interest in the matter, 
I feel that it would be likely to damage the interests of gas companies, and 
show that they were thinking a great deal more about electric lighting 
than they do. I feel that it isa pity the matter has been raised on the 
present oecasion, as it will lead the public to think that we are afraid of 
electric lighting, and that it is going seriously to damage our interests. 
I do not believe for a moment that the name of Sir Thomas Paine’s firm 
will help electric lighting or damage gas. The only help it will be to elec- 
tric lighting is that, having such a name, it may induce some more notice 
of it; but it will not damage gas interests. 





A SHAREHOLDER suggested the advisability of adjourning the meeting, 
contending that with the Directors who had been re-elected there were quite 
sufficient members of the Board to conduct the business of the Company. 
He particularly suggested this in view of the warm feeling which had been 
aroused. He thought Sir Thomas Paine should have a little time given to 
him to consider whether it was better for him to keep his position with 
the Electric Light Company or with this Company. They all felt the 
value of his name, and that it would go a great way with whichever Com- 
pany he associated himself. He would suggest that, having elected so 
many Directors, they should defer the election of the other till the next 
meeting. 

Sir T. Parnz: The reason why I could not act for the moment on this 
suggestion is that I am only one in the firm; and, although the senior 
partner, I cannot pledge my partners without consulting them. I may 
say that the Pilsen business, as a matter of money, is not worth considera- 
tion for five minutes. On the receipt of Mr. Coppen’s letter I said I did 
not think there was anything in what he wrote, but that I would withdraw 
personally from the business. If, after consulting with my partners, they 
will allow the withdrawal of the Pilsen business altogether, and turn it over 
to some one else, I shall be happy to do so. 

Mr. SNowpon pointed out that there could not be two amendments at 
one time. He thought it would be the most satisfactory way, till the time 
came, to second the proposal for adjourning the election of another 
Director till the next meeting. 

The Cuarrman: Sir Thomas Paine authorizes me to say that unless his 
firm agree to withdraw from the Electric Lighting Order he will withdraw 
from the direction of this Company. 

Mr. Copren intimated that this did not satisfy him. 

The Cuarmman: On that understanding I will ask you to divide. 

Mr. SaYwELu contended that such a proposition could not be placed 
before the meeting, as, if they re-elected Sir Thomas Paine, he would be 
re-elected for three years. It wouid then rest with Sir Thomas to say 
whether he would resign or not. 

Mr. Win.Louausy said he should be surprised if any gentleman doubted 
the word or the honour of Sir Thomas Paine. 

Mr. WErR thought that, after Sir Thomas Paine had given his word of 
honour that he would be connected with one or the other Company, the 
shareholders should be satisfied. He had seconded the amendment with 
great pleasure, as he considered the principle wrong that a director of a 
gas company should be associated with an electric light company; but 
now that Sir Thomas had given the promise referred to, and the Directors 
would see that it was carried out, he thought this was all that the 
proprietors should want. Let them accept Sir Thomas Paine’s word, and 
re-elect him. 

The CuHarrmMan then put the motion for the re-election of Sir Thomas 
Paine in the usual manner, and said that there were 61 votes for the 
motion and 55 against it. 

Mr. SayweEtt claimed a division; and themumbers having been taken 
by the Secretary, 

The Cuareman said that there were 79 votes in favour of the motion, and 
84 against it. 

Mr. Honees then demanded a poll. 

Mr. Copren objected. 

Mr. SayweLL maintained that there had been a show of hands which 
had gone against Sir Thomas Paine’s re-election, and the division also ; 
and he held that a poll was neither just nor legal. 

The CHarmman: I rule that a poll can be demanded; but before you 
are summoned I shall take some legal or competent opinion to know 
whether I am right, as I have not been placed in this position before. 

Mr. Corpen spoke against the ruling of the Chairman iv favour of the 
demand for a poll. 

The CHarrMAN maintained his ruling, and quoted from the Company's 
Special Act in reference to demands for polls. The poll would, he said, be 
taken that day up till half-past four, and would be declared that day 
fortnight. Hethen moved seriatim the re-election of the retiring Auditors 
(Messrs. J. S. Barker, H. W. Chisholm, and IF’. Farnan), and it was 
agreed to. 

Some discussion then took place as to the appointment of Scrutineers ; 
and eventually Messrs. Hodges, Bailey, Reason, and Hatchwell were 
nominated. 

A vote of thanks having been accorded to the Chairman, he briefly 
acknowledged the compliment, and announced that the meeting was 
adjourned till that day fortnight. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





PARA GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held last Wednes- 
day week, at the London Offices, No. 7, Union Court, Old Broad Street.— 
Mr. J. BRicKWELL in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. T. S. Borradaile) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, the report of the Directors was taken as read. It stated that 
the accounts for the half year ending Sept. 30, 1882, when compared with 
those of the corresponding half of 1881, showed a net profit of £3815 12s, 4d., 
as against £5913 6s. 9d.—a falling off of £2097 14s. Gd. on the half year. In 
this, however, was included a loss on the exchange account on the half 
year of £315 4s., of which £300 had been liquidated from the exchange 
equalization account; thus making the profit for the half year £4115 12s. 4d. 
The balance of profit earned and undivided up to the 31st of March last, after 
paying 2% per cent. for the first half of the year, amounted to £1157 12s. 7d., 
thus making the net profit available for division out of the year’s earnings 
£5278 4s. l1ld. From this total the Directors recommended a further 
division of 24 per cent., free of income-tax, which would absorb £4171 16s., 
leaving a balance of £1101 9s. 11d., which they recommended should be 
carried forward to next year. 

The CHartrMan, in moving the adoption of the report, stated that it was 
with considerable regret that the Directors were not in a position to give so 
favourablea description of the operations of the Company as they could wish. 
They had had to put off the meeting to the very latest day—they were 
obliged to meet in January—being anxious to receive and impart the fullest 
information to the shareholders prior to calling them together. There 
had unfortunately been some delay in the receipt of the Manager’s report, 
which did not come to hand till about the 20th of the month. The 
accounts showed a deficiency compared with the two previous half years. 
A large portion of this had arisen from the Government fines. Although 
their Manager had used every exertion to induce the Government to alter 
their decision in reference to the extravagant charges which they had 
made, he had been unable, up to the present time, to obtain any remis- 
sion. The loss thus sustained by the Company in the past half year 
amounted to nearly £700, which represented something like 4 per cent. on 
the dividend. The accounts also showed an increased expenditure on 
coal and wages; and the item of repairs was heavier. To the present 
time the Directors had not been able satisfactorily to account for the 
general deficiency which had arisen. The Manager had received the 
sanction of the Board to return to England, and they trusted that on his 
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arrival they would be able to ascertain from him the causes of the differ- 
énce in their operations between the past and the previous year. There 
were some items in the revenue account which exhibited a satisfactory 
increase, while other operations showed a loss, chiefly in public lamps. 
Notwithstanding that 1265 lamps were represented in the present accounts, 
against 1240 in those for the corresponding period of the previous year, 
there was a decrease in the revenue of nearly £300, which was entirely 
attributable to the fines. The private lights, compared with those of the 
corresponding period of 1881, also showed a falling off of £170, though 
there was an increase of about the same amount on the March account, in 
the previous half year. The accounts for the September half of 1881, 
however, might be regarded as especially good. One of the most unsatis- 
factory parts of the Company’s operations had been the loss on exchange 
account. This was not the first time that the shareholders had heard 
from the Directors about the disadvantage under which the Company 
laboured with regard to this account. Their loss by exchange in the 
twelve months had been nearly £800—a very serious sum. To a great 
extent this had been met by the exchange equalization account, the open- 
ing of which was sanctioned at the last general meeting. This account 
had now disappeared, temporarily, but it would be reopened as soon as 
circumstances admitted. The Directors had exercised every possible pre- 
caution ; but still they had now and again been disappointed in the remit- 
ting of money. Their instructions to the Manager for some time past 
had been that, whatever the rate, high or low, he was on no account to 
keep a large amount at the bank, but remit it forthwith; and, as to the 
last remittance or two, the Manager had appeared to be quite aware 
of the importance of so doing. The cost of coal carbonized exhibited an 
increase of about £700 as compared with the previous six months, and of 
about £650 as compared with the half year ended September, 1881. The 
average cost of coal had been slightly in excess of that of the previous 
periods, partly arising from the higher rates of freight. Taking the coal 
carbonized and the other operations connected with it, there was nothing 
at all very unsatisfactory. 

Mr. T. Taruam seconded the motion, and said it seemed to him that he 
might usefully supplement some of the remarks made by the Chairman on 
the condition of the Company. In all commercial undertakings like theirs, 
there were two factors which went to make up the profit and loss account 
—one an increase in revenue, and the other a decrease in expenditure. 
Under the first head, the increase in their revenue was, when carefully 
lcoked at, not unsatisfactory. It compared with one of their best half 
years; and in taking out the figures they found that the general revenue 
had increased £231, and the public lamps £375, making an increase in the 
half year of £606. There was a decrease of £442 in several items; so that 
the net increase in the half year amounted to £164. If they stopped there 
he should say that the position of the Company was not by any means 
unsatisfactory—in fact, he hardly thought it could be termed unsatis- 
factory under any circumstances. But when they looked to the expendi- 
ture he found there was an increase under almost every head. There were 
two matters, of minor importance in themselves, but aggregating a consider- 
able total, With reference to the coal. There was a large increase here, 
some part of which might be accounted for on this side by the freights ; and 
any one at all acquainted with the state of the shipping market knew that 
there had been a considerable difficulty in getting sailing freights. Still 
the freight account had been very moderate, though not so moderate as 
during the three or four previous years. As to the increase of expendi- 
ture just alluded to, it was satisfactory, he thought, when a disease 
occurred, that they should be able to diagnose the cause of it; and as the half 
year under consideration was the first in which this increase had occurred, 
he thought he might say for the Directors that they were fully alive 
thereto, and were prepared to give each item of increase the greatest con- 
sideration, see how it occurred, and check it. In this connection he ven- 
tured to say that it was far more satisfactory to the Company that 
profit and loss should be diminished by an increase in the expenditure 
than that it should be diminished ‘by a decrease in revenue, and for 
this reason—that they might put their hand so much more easily on 
several items of expenditure, and possibly check them. He had said 
that these factors were common in all commercial companies. But 
in this case there were two other factors of importance which had 

iven the Directors more or less trouble. Exchange was a matter which 

epended on the credit of one country with another, and could not be con- 
trolled. The result, however, was that the £500 which the Directors 
placed to exchange account had vanished, and the amount thus shown 
must be looked upon as loss. There was another point which he thought 
was peculiar to this Company—or probably to two or three others—and 
that was the question of fines. He had approached that subject, as all the 
Directors had done, with the greatest possible delicacy, because he was 
bound to say that they had always found the Government of the province 
of Parad had treated them with a high standard of integrity which was the 
foundation of all commercial dealings between man and man; and, as 
honourable men dealing with honourable men, they had nothing to com- 
plain about with regard to the Government. The Directors said broadly 
that they were anxious to fulfil their contract to the very letter; and 
they also said that, as far as they knew, they were doing it. They 
could not, therefore, account for the increase in the amount of the 
fines. They were told by their late Manager (Mr. Wilson) that the burners 
were those agreed on by him with the Fiscal Engineer—the same size, 
though they had no doubt been improved. The Directors knew the works 
were sending out gas of a quality certainly as high as, if not higher than 
ever; and therefore they could not understand why they should be subject 
to {these fines. He would make so bold as to say, speaking from Mr. 
Wilson’s information, that in a town like Parad, where there was a large 
extent of mains (he thought, in the case of this Company, about 30 miles), 
there were always some lamps for which they might be fined. The Com- 
pany had never yet, in any half year, been free from fines ; and in modera- 
tion the Directors felt that this must be so. But they were not able to 
account for the great increase which had taken place. If, however, the 
position of the Directors on this subject was a delicate one, how much 
more so must be that of the ruling authorities in Parad. It should 
be remembered that they were inthe position of both complainant and 
judge; and not only were they in this position, but it was absolutely 
to their interest to fine the Company. He would guard himself from 
saying that he thought anything of the kind was present to the minds 
of the higher ruling authorities; but there, unfortunately, was the fact. 
They hoped that, as in former times, they would obtain some remission of 
these fines, which they could not help feeling had been imposed through 
some misunderstanding. As to the increase in the expenditure, he had 
said that every item had been most carefully gone into, and the Directors 
thought they could see exactly where the shoe pinched. They could 
account for some of this exceptional increase in the freights, and perhaps 
in labour, owing to the manner in which the ships arrived. Sometimes 
they arrived all together, and the consequence was that a large amount 
of labour had to be got at the moment. The revenue was, to his mind, not 
unsatisfactory, because it showed an increase on a very good take, and it 
was an increase of £164. The sundry debtors had increased. The Direc- 
tors had taken out the figures, and found, roughly speaking, that about 











£3500 or £3600 was due by private consumers. He should say that the 
private consumers’ account had considerably increased of late. The other 
item was something like £2000 which was owed to them by the Govern- 
ment. Another sum which they found very nearly made up the total was 
about £1000 owing for gas-fittings. The greater part of the item of sundry 
debtors the Directors believed to be absolutely safe. None of it was very 
old; and, therefore, he thought there need not be any anxiety about it. 
These appeared to him to be the salient points for consideration, 

Mr. ALFRED PENNy observed that he found the £2000 deficiency was, 
roughly speaking, made up of two things—£1470 for excess of expendi- 
ture, and £500 less in receipts. As to the decrease in the receipts, if it 
had arisen from causes over which no one could have any control, it could 
not be helped; but when they came to the expenditure, he found that, 
notwithstanding there had been £500 less of receipts, they had spent £666 
more upon coal, that wages had been £428 more, repairs £544 more, and 
office expenses £94 more. Adding these items to the £500 deficiency in 
the receipts, it made £2000 short. This was a serious thing for the half 
year’s working of the Company. He wished to know whether this was an 
abnormal condition of things, and whether the Directors saw their way to 
alter it. If they did not, it would be a bad case for the shareholders. Among 
other items he found that the stock of coal was valued at £3551 in 1881, 
while in 1882 it was valued at £464. From this he should imagine they 
had been on the verge of stopping the works unless they could get coals on 
the spot. It was said that the ships did not arrive; but still there was 
such a discrepancy between the two sums, that he thought there must be 
something that had not been sufficiently well considered in sending out 
the vessels, The sundry debtors in 1881 were £6915, and in 1882 the 
amount was £7558—an increase of £673 in the money uncollected. Cash 
and bills in 1881 stood at £6062; but in 1882 the amount was £3832, or a 
difference of £2230. There was not one of the items that had not some- 
thing about it discouraging to the shareholders. As to the method on 
which the affairs of the Company had been conducted, he should be quite 
content to “let the dead bury their dead,” if the Directors were able to 
assure the shareholders that the present state of things was not going to 
continue. 

Mr. Dopson remarked that the diminution in the net income had arisen 
from the fines. The Government account had increased, public lamps had 
been £5999 against £5606, and the private lights £4602, which was a slight 
diminution as compared with £4773. But the effective diminution had 
been in the fines. As regarded the deficiency in the coal, he could not see 
how this had occurred, and should like to know the reason for the totals 
being different. 

Mr. BLuNDELL observed that the shareholders had heard a great deal 
about the fines, and he should like to be informed of the nature of them— 
whether they were imposed on account of the gas not being of sufficient 
illuminating power, or because, with so many lamps, the Company had 
been unable to keep them alight the requisite time. It had been stated 
that the Directors had been driven to hold their meeting at the very end of 
January. He thought the Articles of Association might, with good effect, 
be altered, and the meeting be held in February, by which time the 
Directors would have full opportunity of adjusting the report from the 
other side, and bringing before the shareholders a fuller statement of the 
Company’s affairs. 

The CuHarmman, in reply, stated that, with regard to the unprepared 
condition in which the proprietors had met, the Directors had been 
anxious that every information in their possession should be conveyed to 
them. It was quite true that the present was the second time they had 
unfortunately been placed in a somewhat similar position. On the 
former occasion, however, it arose from the very serious illness not only of 
their Manager, but of the whole of their officers. At the present time it 
arose from circumstances over which the Directors had no control. They 
had postponed the holding of the meeting to the very last day, and had 
been unable, in consequence of not receiving the report from the Manager, 
to publish the information they now possessed ; for the Manager's report 
was only received after the Directors’ report had been printed. As far 
as the Directors had been able to analyze the Manager’s report, there 
were many matters of detail they desired to know more about than 
they could judge of from the information furnished to them. They 
had every expectation at no distant time of seeing their Manager in 
England, and he trusted that then the lack of information would be 
made good. There was one important matter mentioned by Mr. Penny 
and Mr. Dodson—in reference to the coal. He did not know exactly 
when it happened; but as to the question of the stock of coal in their 
stores, it was generally an uncertain quantity. At the time they were 
very much straitened indeed for the supply of coal. They lost one ship, 
and very great delay occurred in the arrival of the others. Then, when 
one ship arrived, there were others, and there was a complete glut of coal. 
Ample coal was ordered, sent out, and was afloat; but unfortunately part 
of it went to the bottom. The Board had always been well alive to the 
importance of keeping the coal ahead, and seeing that their Manager 
should not be put to any difficulty regarding the matter. As an extreme 

recaution, they made arrangements by which, supposing the coal in stock 
had been exhausted, they would have been able to draw upon another 
source. Fortunately, however, they had not suffered from this cause, and 
he trusted they would not. The value of the stores on Sept. 30, 1881, 
stood at £2840 10s. 1ld.; on March 30, 1882, at £3356 13s. 5d.; and 
on Sept. 30, 1882, at £6599 13s. 5d. The large increase that appeared 
in the September, 1882, account was caused by a quantity of new 
mains, lamps, fittings, &c. Orders had been given for the erection of 
200 extra lamps. In respect to the mains, Mr. Wilson informed the 
Directors. that though the Company was small, the extent of the mains 
was unusually large; and there was no doubt that there was occasionally 
an amount of irregularity in the level of the pipes, in consequence of the 
peculiarities of the soil. But he believed that at the present time there 
were a few small mains that the Manager had not only informed them of 
the necessity of enlarging, but in respect to which orders had been given ; 
and he believed that if the pipes had not arrived they were on their way. 
But there was no great need even of them; for no inconvenience had 
arisen up to the present time. The Directors, however, were quite alive to 
the necessity of taking care that, as the business increased, the mains should 
be quite adequate thereto. He believed the fines were for the assumed 
defective lights. The report on which the fines were imposed rested chiefly 
with one man, although their Manager had at various times ordered an 
officer of the Company to accompany the person referred to. If thesame con- 
clusion had not been arrived at as to the effect of the lighting, there appeared 
to be very little redress on a complaint being made by the Company in 
reference to what they, for some time, had considered an unjust demand. 
The Company had so little power with the Government officials that this 
was a very unsatisfactory part of their affairs. They generally had some 
remission of the fines, and he trusted that, although they were very 
excessive, when the President came to take them into full consideration 
he would feel that it was an act of justice to allow the Company some 
remission. a 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously, the dividend re- 
commended declared, and the proceedings closed. 
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SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 


A Special General Meeting of this Company was held on Tuesday, the 
6th inst., at the Offices, Sumner Street, Southwark—the Lorp Mayor 
(the Rt. Hon. H. E. Knight) in the chair—to consider the Bill for which the 
Company are applying to Parliament for extending their limits of supply. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. Jelley) having read the notice of meeting, 

The CuHarrman said the meeting was convened pursuant to the Stand- 
ing Orders of Parliament, which necessitated the calling together of the 
shareholders whenever a company promoted a Bill. The meeting had 
been summoned in order that the proprietors might have a full explanation 
given to them of the purposes for which the Company were going to 
Parliament; and it would then be for them to say whether or not they 
approved the proposal of the Directors. He need scarcely say that this 
step had not been taken by the Board without very grave consideration ; 
but it had appeared to them that the proper time had now arrived when 
they might safely take the course they suggested, and which they believed 
to be consonant with the very best interests of the undertaking. He would 
explain, as far as he could, the purport of the Bill by the aid of the mar- 
ginal notes, and then give whatever further information might be required 
on any matter which was not understood. The first four clauses were 
purely formal. The 5th clause had reference to the alteration of the Com- 
pany’s limits of supply. The extension they intended to apply for com- 
prised “ Wimbledon, Putney, Barnes, Mortlake, Roehampton, Sheen, East 
Sheen, Kew, Petersham and Ham, and [with the consent of the Vestry of 
Richmond, not otherwise } Richmond, allin the county of Surrey.” He might 
tell the shareholders—although he believed it was perfectly well known 
to them—that the whole of these places the Company were now supplying, 
and had been supplying for a great many years. The Company appeared 
to him to have been fixed in a very awkward position in times past, and 
the exigencies of the public health, and public requirements generally, 
seemed to have compelled the Directors to extend their supply to these 
districts, which were really beyond their authorized limits. It was not a 
course he should have approved had he then been cn the Board. He 
should have said, “ We had much better go to Parliament and secure these 
districts ;” but he believed the Directors had had only one end in view, 
which was to serve the public faithfully and well, and do their duty to them 
first, even at the risk of slightly exceeding their parliamentary powers. 
He need not point out the serious consequences to all these places if the 
Company had not supplied them with water. Instead of the district being 
prosperous and well inhabited, it must have been a backward one, sparsely 
covered with houses, the inhabitants of which would have had to draw 
their water from wells or perhaps from some contaminated source. Serious 
consequences might have resulted to the public health of these districts ; 
and, at any rate, very great inconvenience would have been felt. The pros- 
perity of the district would have been retarded but for the Company’s 
supply of water. Although, as he had said, they had exceeded their limits, 
he ventured to think that the action of the Directors must commend itself 
to the good judgment of the public in general ; and he believed Parliament 
would not be backward in acknowledging the services the Company had 
rendered to the districts referred to, as well as to the public at large, when 
they laid their mains for supplying them, even though, in so doing, they 
overstepped their parliamentary boundary. The 6th clause gave power to 
renew the mains and to confirm the acts of the Company. Of course the 
shareholders would see the above explanation had already anticipated what 
he might say on this clause. The Company now asked for power to renew 
their mains. This meant that in districts where the service was not 
so satisfactory as they could wish, they would be able, having the authority 
of Parliament, to enlarge their mains and afford if possible a better supply 
than they were now giving. Clause 7 was a clause preventing the fouling 
of water. In these days this was a necessary clause, and it was very 
important to the Company that they should have the power to see that the 
water was not fouled after it left their mains. Clause 8 asked for power 
to enter premises for the purpose of cutting off the supply. This was a 
necessary power, in order that the Company might be able properly to 
perform their trust to the public and to the proprietors. Clause 9 dealt 
with the contents of summonses, and clause 10 with the costs of distress. 
Clause 11 gave the Company power to take by agreement lands not exceed- 
ing in the whole 50 acres; and clause 12 authorized the taking of ease- 
ments by agreement. Clause 13 related to the application of the authorized 
funds of the Company to the purposes of the Act. Clause 14 referred to 
the supply of water in bulk—that the Company should have the power, 
where their mains ran in continuity or in contiguity to those of any local 
board, to supply that board with water in bulk. Should the board 
choose to serve their own district through the porno pen mains, they could, 
by this clause, apply to the Company fora supply of water in bulk; the local 
board taking on themselves the wm nprengnon | of distribution. Clause 15 
specified that domestic supplies were not to be interfered with. Clause 16 

rovided that there should be one communication-pipe for every building. 
ft was very important that there should be one pipe for every building, 
for the Directors had constantly had before them instances where, in 
consequence of there being only one communication-pipe for several 
buildings, many consumers had altogether eluded their payments. Clause 
17 said that the Company or the Lambeth Company might agree as to 
the supply of water in any particular district. The shareholders knew 
that the mains of the Lambeth Company and those of their own Company 
ran contiguously in many portions of their districts. This clause was 
simply one enabling the Companies amicably to agree as to the supply of 
water in the best interests of the consumers. Clause 18 gave the Company 
power to amalgamate; but he might point out that this was simply a 
permissive power—one which might be exercised after the Directors of 
the different Companies proposing to amalgamate had agreed as to terms. 
Then, however, the Board would have to call the proprietors together, 
and they would decide whether or not any proposed amalgamation was 
desirable. If not, there would be an end to the matter. Clause 19 pro- 
vided for the examination by the Local Government Board of any 
scheme for amalgamation. He thought the Company were amply pro- 
tected in this matter, for the scheme would also have to be delivered 
to the Corporation of the City of London and the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. Clause 20 dealt with the confirmation of the scheme; and 
the next clause related to provisions for districts, compensation, &c. 
Clause 22 dealt with provisions of the scheme as to capital. Clause 23 
related to the sale of copies of the scheme; and clause 24 to the expenses 
of the Act, which it provided should be paid by the Company. This was the 
whole of the Bill. He had no doubt the shareholders would have been 
quite contented to leave the matter with the Board; but Parliament very 
wisely necessitated the consultation of the shareholders for any important 
measure of this kind, and the Directors were glad that such was the case. 
If it had been otherwise, their own feeling would have prompted them 
to call the proprietors together and to take their advice. They had no 
doubt whatever that Parliament would grant them the powers for which 
they were asking. They believed that by these powers being granted the 
public would be vastly benefited, because all the outside districts which 
the Company now supplied would then be served under the provisions of 
an Act of Parliament, which would be a far more satisfactory condition 








than that existing at present, under which they received a supply which 
was purely voluntary on the part of the Company, and over which they 
really had no control in the same manner that other districts had which 
they supplied under parliamentary powers. He could not himself imagine 
any opposition from any of the districts; as certainly the course the 
Company were taking was of great adyantage to them. He concluded by 
moving—* That this meeting, having considered the Bill proposed to be 
introduced into Parliament in the ensuing session, intituled, ‘ A Bill for 
extending the limits of supply of the Southwark and Vauxhall Water 
Company and for other purposes,’ approves thereof, with or without any 
modification which Parliament may require or permit, and which the 
Directors shall approve.” 

Mr. C. M. Viaus seconded the motion. 

Mr. FrENncH thought it would be very unwise to spend the large sum 
which the proposal of the Bill would necessitate, as he said “ they were 
aware that the Government intended next session to deal with the Water 
Companies.” He also inquired where the land was which it was proposed 
to buy. It seemed to him, too, that the Company would be opposed in 
Parliament. 

The CHarrMan, in reply, stated that as regarded the Government buying 
up the works of the Companies, he had no information whatever on the 
point. The Company asked for power to buy land which might be neces- 
sary. It would be useless to get the other powers, and then find that they 
wanted land and had no authority to purchase it. He could not indicate 
the position of the land. 

The motion was carried with one dissentient—Mr. French. 

A vote of thanks was then accorded to the Chairman and Directors, and 
the proceedings closed. 





THE PROPOSED AMALGAMATION OF THE CHARTERED 
AND LONDON GAS COMPANIES. 

At the Meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works last Friday, it was 
reported that a letter had been received from the Board of Trade, asking 
for the Board’s observations upon a letter from The Gaslight and Coke 
Company, in which the Company offer, on condition of the Scheme of 
Amalgamation with the London Gas Company being allowed to proceed, 
to at once reduce the price of gas in that part of the London Company’s 
district south of the Thames to 2s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet ; and to under- 
take never to charge a higher price in that district than shall for the time 
being be charged by the South Metropolitan Company in their district. 
The letter also pointed out that this concession would carry with it a 
reduction in the price of the gas supplied to the public lamps not only on 
the south side, but throughout the whole of the Company’s district on the 
north side of the Thames; inasmuch as by section 86 of the City of London 
Gas Act, 1868, the Company are prohibited from charging for public lamps 
a higher price than the lowest price charged to any private customer. 

The letters were referred to the Works and General Purposes Com- 
mittee; one member saying it was not generally known that the South 
Metropolitan Company had offered to take over the whole of the London 
Company’s district, giving the consumers on the north side as well as those 
on the south the advantages of cheap gas. 





SALFORD CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Tue Barton anD Eccies Exectric LicHTine ORDER. 

At the Meeting of the Salford Town Council last Wednesday—the Mayor 
Alderman Husband) in the chair—the question of the steps to be taken by 
the Corporation in reference to the application of the Barton and Eccles 
Local Board for an Electric Lighting Order for their district, which is 
within the gas supply limits of the Corporation, was under consideration. 

The Town CLERK a a report embodying a report from the Par- 
liamentary Agents of the Corporation, in which it was stated that in many 
respects the application of the Local Board was not in conformity with the 
Board of Trade rules. The objections of the Corporation to the proposed 
Order were set out in the following terms :—“ Power is sought to supply 
electricity for ped yee but the details of the Order clearly contemplate 
only lighting, and if the Order be granted it is submitted that its operation 
should be limited to lighting. The description of the works is entirely 
vague, no system or mode of supply being referred to or indicated. The 
standard light is an uncertain one, as although 20 sperm candles are named 
as the illuminating power, yet the rate at which the candles burn is not 
stated. The testing under the Order is only to be for intensity of light, 
and no means are provided for testing the current or the electric lines ; 
neither is there any provision to enable the consumer to have even the 
light tested. The price charged depends, in the case of lighting, on the 
standard light, so much being charged for each light on the assumption 
that it burns five hours a day on an average. The Corporation submit 
that this is entirely unpractical, and it is undesirable in the interest of the 
consumer and of the undertakers. The consumer has no means to compel 
the testing of the standard light, and so cannot tell what he is paying for. 
The obligation to supply is virtually ni/; for although, by clause 14, the 
undertakers profess to supply every one who is within 25 yards of their 
main, there is nothing in the Order which compels the laying of a main 
anywhere, so that the undertakers may obtain the power and do nothing. 
No provisions are contained in the Order as to limit of intensity of current, 
or otherwise for securing safety from shock or fire. The penalties are wholly 
insufficient, as by a single payment of £20 the undertakers may refuse or 
cease to supply any consumer. Penalties should be daily and cumulative. 
The district of the undertakers is within the limits of the Corporation 
Acts for the supply of gas, and they have expended a very large sum of 
money in providing the plant necessary for the supply of the district. The 
Corporation are under the provisions and obligations of the Gas-Works 
Clauses Acts; their mains are all over the district, and the whole of it is, 
in fact, either actually supplied, or can be supplied, when and as any con- 
sumer requires, so that there is existing compulsion on the Corporation 
to keep their mains at all times charged to meet the demand. Should 
the undertakers succeed in inducing a portion of the district to use the 
electric light, the Corporation will nevertheless be under the obligation to 

rovide for the supply of gas, if called on, and yet will derive no revenue 

rom the expenditure they have incurred; and they submit that they 
should be relieved from the obligation, and be compensated for their ex- 
penditure. There is nothing to prevent the undertakers agreeing with any 
company to exercise the powers of the Order within some limited area 
likely to be profitable, leaving the unprofitable parts to be lighted with gas 
by the Corporation; in which case the hardship on the Corporation is 
manifest. Or the undertakers may themselves light a portion of the dis- 
trict, and possibly at a loss; in which case the general body of ratepayers, 
although they have not the benefit of the light, will have to pay the loss 
incurred for the benefit of the portion so lighted. Benefit and rating will 
not go together. The Order does not contain any sufficient provision for 
the protection of gas mains and pipes of the Corporation, and they submit 
that such provisions should be inserted. The Corporation are liable to 
indictment and other proceedings for nuisance, although their works are 
established, after objections being allowed from every one within 300 yards 
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thereof; but there is nothing in the Order to protect owners of property 
against the nuisance that may arise from engines and machines otal 
worked next door to them. For the foregoing and other reasons the Cor- 
poration object to the Order, and submit that, if granted, amendments 
should be inserted therein relieving the Corporation from the obligation 
to supply gas in Barton, &c., and also protecting the Corporation against 
injury and loss.” 

Alderman Suarp moved that the Corporation oppose the Electric 
Lighting Order applied for by the Barton and Eccles Local Board, and that 
the Parliamentary Committee take the necessary steps for the purpose. 

Alderman Maktnson, in seconding the motion, said that what the Cor- 
poration desired was that in the event of the Provisional Order being 
granted, and it being found that the Salford Corporation could not supply 
gas profitably in competition with the electric light, the Board of Trade 
should make an Order relieving the Corporation from liability to supply 
gas, and requiring the Barton Local Board to supply electricity, and 
compensate the Corporation for their loss. The second thing desired was 
that the Local Board should not interfere with the gas mains or pipes in 
the district without first obtaining the sanction of the consumers or the 
Corporation. 

Alderman Bainry remarked that he considered the Council were doing 
a very unneighbourly and foolish thing in opposing the Order. 

The Town CLERK explained that the objections of the Corporation were 
lodged by him with the Board of Trade on the Ist inst., and in what he 
had done he had acted in conference with their Gas Engineer and Parlia- 
mentary Agents, and according to the instructions of the Parliamentary 
Committee, who had power to transact from time to time business that 
could not be postponed till the next meeting of the Council. 

The motion was agreed to. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Epinsvuren, Saturday. 

The experiments with the electric light still continue in Aberdeen; but 
no one appears to be giving the subject a moment's thought, with the 
exception, perhaps, of one or two town councillors who seem to have 
doubts, not that electricity will supersede gas, but as to the exact date 
when gas-lamps in the streets will be abolished, and the field of domestic 
lighting thoroughly wrested from the hands of corporations and com- 
panies. The statement which was made this week to the Aberdeen Town 
Council must have astonished the more ardent electricians, not only in the 
city, but all over the north of Scotland ; and it gave a new proof (if such, 
indeed, were necessary) that gas has a firmer hold in;the popular:mind than 
it had prior to the agitation which is now so rapidly declining. I refer to 
a report by Mr. A. Smith, the Engineer cf the Aberdeen Gas-Works, in 
whom the Corporation have the most implicit confidence. The report 
was submitted to a meeting of the Town Council this week. In it 
Mr. Smith stated that the present storeage capacity is 1,100,000 cubic feet, 
and the greatest daily output to the town in the depth of winter is 
1,500,000; showing a deficiency of storeage of 400,000 cubic feet. He 
points out that when the storeage capacity is so much under the daily 
demand, it is {impossible that gas can be produced either satisfactorily 
or economically; and he recommends that two new gasholders should 
be erected, to contain together 1,200,000 cubic feet, which he thinks 
will give ample storeage for some years to come. It will, he con- 
tinues, be necessary to build the two gasholder tanks at the same 
time, on account of the nature of the subsoil; and as the two holders 
could be erected together on much more favourable terms than otherwise, 
he recommends that the whcle work should be carried out simultaneously. 
He estimates the total cost of both holders, with tanks, at about £25,500, 
and reckons that it will take about two years to complete the work. The 
Gas Committee, after considering the report, recommended that the 
Council should authorize the Committee to obtain alternative tenders for 
supplying one or two gasholders, and to proceed with the erection of one 
or both. Bailie Macdonald, in moving the adoption of the report, sub- 
mitted some interesting statistics. In the year 1871, when the Corpora- 
tion acquired the works from the Gas Company, the value of the undertaking 
was £114,933 13s. 11d. The quantity of gas manufactured that year was 
144,388,000 cubic feet, being at the rate of £796 of capital employed for 
every million cubic feet of gas made. The works and apparatus were 
then capable of producing, in 24 hours, 840,000 cubic feet, the gas- 
holder capacity was 700,000 cubic feet, and the greatest daily output 
810,000 cubic feet. The gas undertaking now stands injthe Corporation 
books valued at £128,977 2s. From time to time the plant has been so 
extended that last year 260,743,000 cubic feet of gas were produced, or an 
increase in twelve years of 116,355,000 cubic feet. Taking the cost last 
year per million cubic feet manufactured, it stood at £494 13s. of capital, 
or a reduction of upwards of £301 as compared with the cost in 1871. The 
works and apparatus can produce in 24 hours 1,680,000 cubic feet, the gas- 
holder capacity is 1,100,000 cubic feet, and the greatest daily output is 
1,500,000. It would be observed, the Bailie remarked, that the book value 
of the undertaking since the transfer only stood £14,043 8s. 1d. higher, 
while a most material reduction had been made in theamount of capital 
employed per million cubic feet manufactured. Mr. Henry Gray said that, 
taking into consideration the likelihood of gas lighting being superseded 
at an early date, he thought they should be exceedingly cautious before 
granting the full powers asked for in the report. He further asked if it 
would not be well for the Council to look at the desirableness of supple- 
menting gas by electric light. Ata very early day, they would be lighting 
a considerable part of the town with electricity, and this would reduce 
the necessity for so large an amount of storeage accommodation. Mr. 
Gray is evidently one of those people who do not take the trouble to con- 
sider questions on their merits. So far as can be judged by appearances, 
there is no likelihood of gas being superseded by electricity ; and the history 
of the gas-works, of which, as a Councillor, he has charge, is a sufficient 
refutation of his implied assertion that the manufacture of gas is to 
become paralyzed as soon as the electric light brightens up the cold 
grey surfaces of the granite buildings in Union Street. Whenever a true 
estimate of the cost of lighting a given area by electricity is submitted to 
the Aberdeen Town Council, I make bold to say that Mr. Gray will be 
found upon the “ penitential stool” on account of his present utterances. 
The Lord Provost, who is a gentleman of great business capacity and 
sound judgment, replied to these remarks of Mr. Gray, and said that he 
had the opinion of a gas engineer of the highest authority, as to the period 
when it may be supposed that electricity will supersede gas. When asked 
the question, the engineer replied not less than 100 years. He might, as 
far as could be Solel at present, have added another cipher to_his figures. 
His Lordship believed the prevalent opinion throughout the country was 
that, notwithstanding the electric light, the demand for gas for other 
purposes than illuminating would considerably increase; and there was no 
probability of a diminution of the demand for gas for a long time. After 
some discussion, the report was adopted; but before accepting estimates 
the Committee are to report to the Council. 

The Special Committee of the Dundee Police Commission are still 
prosecuting their inquiries with reference to the experience of other towns 





with the electric light. Mr. M‘Crae, the Engineer of the gas-works, 
reported to a meeting of the Committee on Monday that he had had a 
communication from Norwich to the effect that the electric lighting in 
that place had not turned out satisfactorily, and that the cost, as compared 
with gas, was as 270 to 400. A communication had also been received 
from Edinburgh, stating that the experiments which had been conducted 
in that city had been abandoned because of their unsatisfactory nature. 
This is a fact which has been well known for a long time, and now it has 
received official imprimatur. 

In connection with this subject I ought to mention that Mr. Mitchell, 
Convener of the Special Committee appointed to look after the matter of 
electric lighting, made a statement to the Gas Commissioners this week. 
He observed that it had been hinted, if not actually said, that as a Gas 
Commission they were decidedly hostile to the introduction of the electric 
light into Dundee. He believed he expressed the sentiments of every 
member when he said that they should hail with delight every step of 
advancement achieved to render this light a grand and cheap illuminant; 
but as conservators of the lighting of the town they must watch that 
nothing was done which would be inimical to the interests of the rate- 
payers, to whom the gas undertaking belongs. This is an exceedingly fair 
way of stating the case ; but if differences of opinion arise as to the mode 
of watching adopted, this must only be what the Convener would look for. 
The Gas Corporation launched themselves inté Parliament with a Pro- 
visional Order asking permissive powers to introduce electricity, and now 
they are beginning to think that they would have displayed more wisdom 
if they had confined their operations to watching the action of the Brush 
Company, because they have been negotiating with the Brush Company 
with a view to reaching some understanding by which that Company may 
supply the town for a limited period. Ido not think it is probable that 
any electric light company would accept the lighting of an area in a town 
otherwise than for a limited period. Be this as it may, the Special Com- 
mittee are to continue the negotiations. 

The Corporation of Edinburgh have adopted a course with reference to 
electric lighting which might be advantageously copied by other corpora- 
tions. They have not only abandoned all idea off ooiben for a Provisional 
Order, but they have taken steps to prevent powers such as a Provisional 
Order would confer upon any other company or corporation being 
granted. During the present week, I understand, a letter has been sent 
by the Town Council to the Board of Trade, embodying the objections 
which the Council have to a Provisional Order being granted to the 
Brush Electric Light and Power Company to supply electricity for 
public and private purposes within part of the city. The letter states 
that in 1881 the Corporation entered into an arrangement with the Brush 
Company for the lighting of Princes Street, North Bridge, and Waverley 
Bridge; and that the experiment turned out a complete failure in so far 
as lighting was concerned, while the cost was such as no commu- 
nity could undertake to incur, The fact of the experiment which 
was thus made might serve, the letter continues,on the one hand, to 
dispose of any suggestion that the Corporation would be backward in 
the application of improved practical lighting ; and, on the other hand, the 
result would prove the inexpediency of this Company being again per- 
mitted to experiment in lighting the streets in Edinburgh. The letter of 
which the foregoing is the substance is the most powerful corroboration of 
the views that I expressed during the time the experiments were being 
conducted. Again and again I was warned by friends, for whose opinions 
on many subjects I entertain a high regard, that perhaps I was taking an 
extreme view of the subject of electric lighting. This position I adopted 
only after I had spent much time in carefully noting the action of the 
electric lanterns in Princes Street, and it is highly satisfactory to me that 
these extreme views have been so fully endorsed by the Corporations. I 
now await with some interest the result of the experiments in Aberdeen. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
GuasGow, Saturday. 

On Friday, the 2nd inst., the annual general meeting of the Moffat 
Gaslight Company was held—Dr. James Munro in the chair. From the 
report submitted by the Directors, it was shown that the profits for the 
past year amounted to £504 9s. 3d., which it was proposed to dispose of in 
the following manner :—Dividend of 6 per cent., together with 4 per cent. 
bonus on ordinary shares, £200; reserve fund, £182 8s. 2d.; to be carried 
forward, £72 1s.1d. The report was adopted, and it was agreed that the 
price of gas should be reduced from 6s. 8d. to 5s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet as 
from Dec. 1, 1882. It is worthy of note that the price of gas in Moffat ten 
years ago was 10s. per 1000 cubic feet ; but, of course, this was at the time 
when the so-called “ coal famine” existed. 

The annual meeting of the Kilmalcolm Gas Company was held on Monday 
of the present week. Mr. John Barr occupied the chair, and there was a 
fair representation of the shareholders. The annual report, showing a net 
profit of £320 on the past year’s transactions, was adopted, and a dividend 
of 73 per cent. declared. 

It seems that the resolution which was agreed to some months since by 
the Gas Committee of the Kilmarnock Town Council, to have the illumi- 
nating power of the gas reduced to a lower standard than had been the rule 
for some time previous, is no longer being acted up to, and that it has been 
deemed convenient to quietly set it on one side. At all events, from the 
report which the Gas Committee submitted to the last meeting of the Town 
Council, held on Wednesday, I find that the average illuminating power 
for the month of December, 1882, was as high as 28°6 candles, the maximum 
being 29°8, and the minimum being 27°3 candles. That is certainly a high 
average, although it is lower than the standard that is said to be maintained 
in at least two or three towns in Scotland. Of course, it will doubtless be 
urged, on some hands, that the testing is done inside the gas-works, where 
the gas is of the highest quality, while in a few other instances the testing 
is done at testing stations at some distance from the works. 

The foregoing reference to gas testing at Kilmarnock reminds me of the 
fact that it has hitherto been the practice of the Gas Examiner for Glasgow 
(Dr. Wallace) to test the gas made at the 'radeston Gas-Works upon the 
premises, as is the case at Kilmarnock, in consequence of which arrangement 
the reports regarding the quality of the gas made at the three stations 
belonging to the Glasgow Corporation Gas Commissioners had failed to 
furnish the data requisite for making a proper comparison. But this state 
of affairs is now to be changed, as the General Manager (Mr. Foulis) has 
arranged for a lease of premises in Buchan Street, Gorbals, to be employed 
as the testing station for the gas manufactured at the Tradeston works. 
The distance which the gas will have to travel from the works to the test- 
ing station will probably be about a mile; if the devious course of the pipe- 
track be taken into consideration. Tradeston, Dawsholm, and Dalmarnock 
will then be put upon a more equal footing. 

Nothing further has yet transpired in reference to the explosion at the 
Tradeston Gas-Works. On paying a visit to the injured gasholder to-day 
I found that the work of pumping the water out of the tank was still in 
progress, and that it was not known when it would actually be completed. 

t seems as if more time has been taken over pumping operations than 
was absolutely necessary, considering the perfection to which pumping 
machinery has now been brought. It is stated that Colonel Majendie, 
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the Government Inspector under the Explosives Act, is again to visit 
Glasgow next week, in connection with the explosion; but even though 
the pumping of the tank were quite complete, the raising of the holder 
has yet to be taken in hand before a thorough examination of it can be 
made. The Inspector’s official report on the affair will not be made to the 
Home Office until after his visit next week. It is being looked forward to 
with a considerable amount of interest. 

At a recent meeting held by the Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee’s 
Sub-Committee on Works, the Engineer submitted plans of certain altera- 
tions which he had proposed should be made on half of the retort-house at 
the Dawsholm Gas-Works, for the purpose of putting the same on the 
Siemens heat-regenerative system, and thereby increasing the producing 
power of the works. After some discussion had taken place upon the 
a. it was agreed, before further considering the matter, that Mr. 

oulis should prepare and submit a written report upon the whole subject, 
showing the advantages to be derived from, and the cost of the proposed 
scheme. Such a resolution seems to be rather a strange one when looked 
at in the light obtained regarding the nature and advantages of the system 
as carried out upon a large scale at the Dalmarnock works. If the Works 
Sub-Committee are not pretty familiar with the results obtained there, 
they are very much to blame. If I mistake not, I have already informed 
the readers of the Journax that during the depth of the season now 
drawing to a close there were as many as 272 retorts of the converted or 
“Siemens” settings in full working activity. Ordinary people would 
naturally conclude that an experiment carried out on so extensive a scale 
as this would have provided ample information as to the “ advantages 
to be derived from, and the cost of the proposed scheme” for the Daws- 
holm works. Knowing that the Works Committee contains three or four 
practical engineers and other members of business tact and ability, I am 
really surprised that they are in such a state of ignorance on this matter 
as their minutes seem to indicate; and the sooner their ignorance gives 
place to a fulness of knowledge the better for the great enterprise in which 
they are concerned. 

Comparative steadiness has been the rule in the Glasgow pig iron market 
this week, and a fair amount of business has been done daily. There has 

ain been a good deal of realizing on the part of disappointed holders. 
The low prices resulting from these sales Save brought out some good 
buying, as well as the closing of some oversold accounts, between which 
a slight improvement took place on Thursday and Friday. There is still 
only a quiet business doing; but the low prices now ruling will doubtless 
attract investors. The price of warrants is relatively cheaper than that of 
makers’ iron, and hence a demand is thrown on the public warrant stores. 
Unfavourable reports are still coming from America and the Continent; 
the home trade, however, is well maintained. The closing quotations 
yesterday afternoon were—sellers wanting 47s.6d. cash, and 47s. 9d. one 
month, and buyers near. There is very little that is fresh doing in the 
ss iron trade, and prices are inclining rather in favour of 

myers. 

The feeling in the coal trade has been much quieter this week, and fresh 
orders have not been very abundant. The collieries generally have been 
well employed with back orders, and have, in most cases, wrought full time 
where the railway waggons could be had in sufficient numbers. Splint 
and other descriptions of furnace coal and dross are in good request. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
Liverpoot, Feb. 10, 
Sulphate of Ammonia.—The position has not changed during the present 
week, but the market is very peevish, and seems to be in a different mood 
from day to day. Thus, though steadier one day, it becomes weaker again 
the next, making it difficult to ascertain the exact quotations ; £17 17s. 6d. 
to £18 f.0.b. Hull being about nearest value. A little more disposition has 
been shown by buyers to operate for forward delivery, and manufacturers 
appear to have been more willing to meet them, as a fair quantity has 
changed hands in the neighbourhood of present quotations. 





Messrs. BEDFORD AND Monrer-WriuuiaMs, who have for years been the 
Solicitors for The Gaslight and Coke Company, have been ager toa 
like position for Messrs. William Sugg and Company, Limited. 

Tue plan submitted by, Mr. Henry Tomlison, M.Inst.C.E., of Cam- 
bridge, dor the disposal of the sewage of Frome, has been awarded by the 
Local Board the first premium of £20 in the competition recently announced 
on this subject. 

Tue next meeting of the Manchester District Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers will be held next Saturday week (at the Royal Institution, Mossley 
Street, Manchester), when Mr. C. E. Jones, of Chesterfield, has promised 
to read a paper on “The Explosive Properties of Coal Dust, Coal Gas, 
and Atmospheric Air; with special reference to Mines.” 

Ar the half-yearly general meeting of the Crystal Palace Company held 
last Thursday, the Chairman (Mr. Mungo M‘George), in moving the adop- 
tion of the report, referred with satisfaction to the opening of the Gas 
Exhibition at the Palace by the Lord Mayor, and warmly alluded to the 
very great assistance which had been rendered to the Company’s officials 
by The Gas Institute in the carrying out of the Exhibition. 

Ar the meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers last Tuesday, it 
was announced that the Council had recently transferred Mr. Clement 
Dunscombe, of Liverpool, and Mr. Charles Horsley, of Wharf Road, City 
Road, to the class of members. The monthly ballot resulted in the elec- 
tion (among others) of Mr. C. C. Horsley, of Canonbury, Mr. E. L. Morris, 
of the New River Company, and Mr. J. Murray, of the Rio de Janeiro Gas- 
Works, as associate members. 

Art the meeting of the St. Pancras Vestry last Wednesday the following 
resolution was passed :—‘ That this Vestry have heard with satisfaction of 
the action of the Vestry of Paddington in agreeing to indemnify Mr. Dobbs 
to the extent of 100 guineas against any costs which he may incur in the 
appeal to the House of Lords, in the case of Dobbs v. The Grand Junction 
Water- Works Company; and that this Vestry also agree to indemnify 
Mr. Dobbs to the extent of 100 guineas against any costs which may be 
incurred in such appeal.” 

We understand that, in connection with the next annual meeting of The 
Gas Institute, which will be held at Sheffield in June, a strong Local 
Committee, with the Mayor of Sheffield at its head, has been already 
formed to make arrangements for the reception of the Institute. Among 
the members of this Committee are Mr. J. Stores-Smith, J.P., Managing 
Director of the Sheepbridge Iron Company; Alderman T. P. Wood, 
Chairman of the Watch and Lighting Committee of the Chesterfield Cor- 
poration; Mr. R. T. Gratton, Chairman of the Chesterfield Water-Works 
and Gaslight Company; Mr. G. Booth, of Turton, Chairman of the Albert 
Colliery Company, Newbold; Mr. F. C. Humphreys, Ilkeston; and Mr. 
C. E. Jones, Manager of the Chesterfield Water and Gas Company. 

Last Tuesday a meeting of deputies from various Local Boards was held 
at the Surveyors’ Institute, Westminster, under the presidency of Mr. E. M. 
Nelson, Chairman of the Ealing Local Board, to consider the subject of 
empowering the Boards to take steps to obtain a repeal of the 52nd section 





of the Public Health Act, 1875, which prevents local authorities from 
supplying water in any district where there is already a water company. 
Representatives were present from Acton, Brentford, Chiswick, Ealing, 
Hanwell, Wimbledon, and other places. Resolutions were unanimously 
passed that it was expedient to present a petition to Parliament to repeal 
the section; that the senior members 7 Parliament for the county in 
which the authorities may be situate be requested to present such peti- 
tion ; and that a deputation wait upon the Home Secretary with a view to 
obtaining the assistance of the Government in the matter. 

Deatu oF Mr, H. G. Fasen,—This gentleman, who took a very promi- 
nent part in the transactions that (in the year 1876) resulted in the 
transference of the undertaking of the local Water Company to the 
Corporations of Stockton and Middlesbrough, died last Saturday week at 
his residence in Stockton. Mr. Faber was in his 52nd year; and had for a 
long period been Town Clerk of Stockton. 

Deatu or Mr. G. Lampron.—The death of this gentleman was recently 
announced, in his 68rd year. The deceased was born in Newcastle, and 
was Engineer to the Whittle Dene Water Company and other important 
works. For nearly twenty years he had practised as a Civil Engineer on 
his own account, and among various works he planned was the reservoir 
at Loud, near Annfield Plain, for the Consett Water Company. 

THe Gnawine or Gas-Pires sy Rats anp Mice.—Last Tuesday morn- 
ing an explosion of gas occurred in a tobacco manufactory at Mansfield, 
causing such damage to the machinery and premises as to necessitate the 
suspension of business for the remainder of the day. An investigation 
into the cause of the explosion revealed the fact that one of the leaden 
supply-pipes had been partially eaten away by mice. 

ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN Water-Works Company, Liuitep.—This is the 
title of a Company registered on the 19th ult., upon terms of an agreement 
between the tae Trust and Agency Company, Limited, and Cecil 
Crosbie Gordon (for the Company). It)is proposed to acquire the entire 
share capital of the Amador Canal and Mining Company. The Company 
was incorporated with a capital of £350,000, in £10 shares. 

Gas Burninc Improvements Company, Lomrep.—A Company has 
recently been registered, under the above title, with the object of acquiring 
and working inventions relating to ga3-burning apparatus, for which 
letters patent have been granted to James Lewis and George Sylvester 
Grimston. The capital of the Company is £100,000, in £5 shares, and 
among the first subscribers is the Hon. R. Howe Browne, the Governor 
of The Gaslight and Coke Company. 

Tue Licutine or THE House or Commons.—No steps have been taken 
during the recess to introduce electric lighting into the awe of Commons 
in the forthcoming session; the gas lighting arrangement at present in 
existence having been found to answer all the requirements of the mem- 
bers and officers of the House. Certain alterations will, however, be 
made in the lighting of the corridors and passages, where some of the 
Edison incandescent electric lamps are being fitted up. 

FRAUDULENT ConsuMPTION OF WaTER.—At the Birmingham Police Court, 
on Wednesday, the 31st ult., John Whitby, of Mary Ann Street, Birming- 
ham, was summoned for having unlawfully used the water of the Corpora- 
tion. Defendant was also summoned for having affixed a pipe to water- 
pipes belonging to the Corporation, without their consent. It was stated 
that the supply of water to the defendant’s house had been cut off at his 
request in March, 1880, and it had been recently discovered that he had 
since obtained a supply, without the knowledge of the Corporation, by 
fixing a pipe to the water-pipe, belonging to them, which supplied the 
houses at the rear of his premises. Defendant was fined 40s. and costs in 
the first case, and the second was withdrawn. 

Tue Tipton Loca Boarp AND THE BrrMInGHAM CorRPorRATION BILL.— 
At the last meeting of this Board the Solicitor (Mr. Sanders) said the Bill 
now being promoted by the Birmingham Corporation proposed to get rid 
of certain parts of the Act which regulated the conduct of the gas under- 
taking when it was the Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas-Works. If the 
whole Act was repealed, it would be doubtful if the advantages secured to 
the Tipton portion of the concern could be maintained. It had, there- 
fore, been his duty to consult the Board and the Town Clerk of Birmingham 
on the subject. That gentleman had promised to insert words in the 
Bill eae would have the effect of preserving the rights of the Tipton 
Board. 

RepDvucTIONS IN THE Price or Gas.—The Directors of the Kidderminster 
Gas Company have decided to reduce the price of gas to 2s. 6d. per 1000 
cubic feet to consumers of more than 50,000 cubic feet per quarter, and to 
2s. 8d. per 1000 feet to consumers of less than this quantity. The reduction 
takes effect from the beginning of the present quarter. At a recent 
meeting of the Directors of the Leyland and Farington Gas Company it 
was decided that the price of gas should be reduced from 5s. 6d. to 5s. 8d. 
per 1000 cubic feet, subject to a discount of 5 per cent. on the accounts 
being paid within 28 days from delivery. The price for public lamps is to 
be 4s, 3d. instead of 5s. per 1000 cubic feet, less 5 per cent. The reduction 
will date from the commencement of the year. At Dover the price of 
gas, from Jan. 1, has been reduced to 3s. 2d. per 1000 feet. 

Lecture on Coat. Gas.—Last Friday week Mr. T. Bower, the Manager 
of the Lytham Gas-Works, gave a lecture on the subject of “ Coal Gas.” 
He divided his subject into three parts, namely—the history of gas lighting, 
its manufacture, and its uses. The processes of the manufacture of gas 
until it reached the consumer were interestingly explained by means of 
large diagrams; and the various residuals arising from the production of 
coal gas were described, together with their uses. He strongly advocated 
the employment of gas for domestic purposes, such as cooking and heating. 
The annoyances arising from a defective condition of consumers’ fittings 
and bad burners were dealt with, and the frequent changing of burners 
was recommended. A discussion followed the lecture, and a vote of thanks 
was unanimously accorded to Mr. Bower. 

WEARDALE AND SHitpon District WaTER-Works Company.—The annual 
general meeting of this Company was held at Darlington last Wednesday 
—Mr D. Dale in the chair. The report of the Directors stated that the 
Company had 170 miles of pipes and a reservoir capacity of 988 million 
gallons, equal to a daily supply of 3 million gallons throughout the dry 
season, while the supply last year was short by 2 million gallons. The 
expenditure account might be considered about closed, and as there would 
probably be a gradually growing demand for water, the shareholders might, 
it was hoped, anticipate some improvement on the 44 and 3 per cent. divi- 
dend proposed. The net revenue amounted last year to £14,640 18s. 3d., 
and there was a balance of £7371. The Chairman, in atch. | the adoption 
of the pepert, remarked that the revenue of the Company had considerably 
increased in the past year, while the areaof supply was rapidly extending. 
The report was adopted. 

Matton Gas Company.—The accounts of this Company for the year 
ending Dec. 31 last show that £4053 was received for public and private 
lighting; the prices charged for gas being 3s. 6d. and 3s, 9d. per 1000 cubic 
feet. e residuals produced £1193, and the meter-rents £190; making 
the total receipts £5436. The principal items of expenditure during the 
twelve months were as follows :—Coals, £1227; purification, £44; repairs 
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n and renewals, £647; salaries and wages, £599; Directors, Secretary, Audi- | reduction as far as the Committee wished. There would very likely, he 
Bs tor, &., £279; public lamps, £213; rent and taxes, £261; bad debts and | said, be an increase in the water-rates proposed at the next meeting of the 
5 miscellaneous expenses, £103—total, £3373 ; showing a balance of £2063. | Council which would enable them with perfect safety to make this reduc- 
y The balance of net profit to be carried forward, subject to the payment of | tion in the price of gas, and still recoup the deficiency. There was a loss 
1 the half year’s dividend to Dec. 81 last, was £1212. During the past | upon the water department each year of something like £1100, which the 
n ear there were 2411 tons of coal carbonized, —— 1506 tons of coke, | gas-works had to make good. Mr. Holgate asked if Alderman Snape found 
- 1,699 gallons of tar, and 65,580 butts (108 gallons) of ammoniacal liquor. | the figures different from what they were when he was before the Gas 
) The authorized share capital of the Company is £24,000, of which £20,045 | Committee, because he then said that they could not afford a reduction of 
has been called up. 6d. per 1000 feet. Alderman age replied in the negative, adding that 
5 Tue Water Suprty or Sour Stocxron.—At last Tuesday’s meeting | when before the Committee he had no idea what the increase of the water- 
@ of the South Stockton Local Board—Mr. J. Watson presiding—Mr. Cuth- | rate would produce. The motion was then agreed to. 
@ bert said he thought the time had arrived when the Board should decide Burney Corporation Water Supriy.—The Burnley Corporation will 
t whether they would become joint owners of the Stockton and Middles- | be in Parliament during next session, with a Bill to (among other things) 
a brough Water-Works. The owners of cottage property in South Stockton | extend and amend the Acts relating to the borough, to make further pro- 
felt it to be a hardship that they should have to pay 25 per cent. more for | vision for its local government and improvement, and to authorize the 
7 their water than the inhabitants of Stockton and Middlesbrough. He | construction of new water-works. The reservoir and works proposed to be 
i thought they might with advantage join the two towns. He was prepared | constructed are: A reservoir, called Cant Clough reservoir, to be formed 
" to move the appointment of a committee to take the subject into considera- | by means of an embankment across the valley of the Cant Clough beck ; 
: tion. The Chairman remarked that there was a Water Company-already | a catchwater or conduit, called the Dog Clough catchwater, commencing 
. in existence, and it might perhaps be well to refer the matter to a com- | at a point on a stream known as Dog Clough; and a line of pipes com- 
mittee for consideration and report. This was agreed to. mencing at or near the embankment of the Cant Clough reservoir, and 
Sr. HELEns (IsLz or WicHT) AND THE WROXALL WaTER Briu.—A public | terminating at the existing receiving well of the larger and easternmost of 
: meeting has been held at St. Helens, for the purpose of sanctioning the | the Hecknest reservoirs of the present works. The powers of the Cor- 
. opposition by the Local Board of a Bill now being applied for to incorporate | poration for the compulsory purchase of lands, springs, streams, waters, 
a Company for supplying St.Helens with water. The ex-Chairman of | and rights of water are not to be exercised after the expiration of seven 
z the Board (Mr. Stone} proposed that the expenses of the opposition be | years from the Pessing of the Act. There is power to enable them to 
4 defrayed out of the general district rate. He said he thought it would be | acquire additional lands by agreement. After the passing of the Act it 
desirable if their district was left out of the Bill, as then they could make | will be the right of the owners and occupiers of mills and works, who 
4 whatever arrangements they thought fit. The time the Company wanted | under the Corporation’s Act of 1871 are entitled to, or interested in a supply 
J was seven years, which was too long; for water might be found in their | of compensation water, by resolution (to be passed by a majority) to define 
1 own district by that time. He was convinced that water could be had in | the hours—not exceeding 12—during each working day between which 
4 the district, without a great deal of expense, by means of an artesian well. | compensation water shall be supplied. 
y There were a great many objections in the Bill which would have t« be THe SUNDERLAND AND SovuTH SuHretps Water CoMPANY AND THEIR 
carefully fateal inte. and the passing of this resolution would put the | Cusromers.—At the Jarrow Borough Police Court, on Thursday, the 
3 Board in a proper position to oppose it, Mr. Erskine seconded the motion, | 1st inst., Isaac Friend, owner of a quantity of tenement property in 
af and it was carried unanimously. Jarrow, was summoned by the Sunderland and South Shields Water Com- 
L Proposep TESTIMONIAL TO Mr. J. Deakes.—It will be remembered that | pany for non-payment of water-rate to the amount of £5 15s. On the 
F at the late Worcestershire Exhibition, while the electric light was only a | case being called, Mr. C. W. Newlands, who appeared for the defendant, 
L partial success, the lighting of a great portion of the vast building by gas | asked for an adjournment on the ground that his client had not had time 
c was such as to command the admiration of the thousands who visited the | to bring witnesses to combat the valuations of the Water Company. Since 
exhibition. This was due in a very great measure to the indefatigable | the last time Mr. Friend was in Court, he had written to the Company 
a efforts of Mr. Josiah Deakes, the respected Manager of the gas-works, | asking them to let him know when the collector was going round to the 
4 who spared neither time nor trouble to secure efficient lighting. The | tenants,and he (Mr. Friend) would go with him and verify the amounts 
n Company, appreciating Mr. Deakes’s valuable services in this respect, have — as rent, and so save any further dispute. To that request his client 
, determined to present him with a well-earned testimonial, which will ad received no answer. The claim was admitted, and payment offered 
e include a very handsome tea and coffee service and a salver, all of solid | except 11s., which Mr. Friend said was an overcharge. The Bench after 
2 silver. The service is of Etruscan design, and is elaborately engraved | some discussion declined to grant an adjournment. Mr. Hall, collector 
and chased. The salver corresponds with the rest of the service, and in | for the Company, handed in a letter book containing a copy of the account 
b the centre is an inscription setting forth that the presentation is in | furnished to the defendant, and likewise handed to the Mayor (Mr. G. H. 
. recognition of Mr. Deakes’s valuable services, especially at the Worcester | Dexter) a copy of the account. Both copies the witness swore to be cor- 
‘ Exhibition held in 1882, “where the gas lighting was pronounced to be | rect lists of the rents and rates paid by the tenants of the property, and 
- superior to the electric lighting.” the amount of water-rate due by defendant. The Court made an order 
d SaLes or SHares.—On ome last week Mr. J. Benson sold by auction, | for the full amount claimed, whereupon Mr. Newlands asked the Bench 
3 at Rodley, some shares in the Calverley and Horsforth District Gas Com- | to grant a case on the points he had mentioned ; and on this being refused, 
1 pany. The first lots offered were original 10 percent. stock, £10 paid. These | threatened to apply for a mandamus to compel the Bench to do so. 
y were submitted in lots of five each, and were sold at prices ranging from ENTERTAINMENT TO Gas-Works EmpLoyes.—On the evening of Friday, 
a £22 7s. 6d. to £22 10s. per share. The total value of the lot at par was | the 2nd inst., the employés of the Glossop Gas Company, numbering 
1 £259, but the sum realized was £580. The next lots offered were 7 per | between 20 and 30, were entertained at rer in the board-room of the 
cent. shares, each share fully paid up (£10). The prices for these ranged | Company. The chair was occupied by Mr. J. Dalgliesh, the Manager, who 
. from £15 7s. 6d. to £15 12s. 6d. per share; one lot of five shares fetching | was supported by the Chairman and Vice-Chairman (Messrs. Greaves and 
1 £15 10s. per share, On the same occasion fifteen 7 percent. shares (£2 paid) | Shaw). After the usual loyal and patriotic toasts had been duly honoured, 
1 were sold, the prices realized varying from £4 2s. 6d. to £4 6s. per share. | Mr. I. S. Wright proposed “Success to the Glossop Gas Company.” 
re ——Last Wednesday Mr. W. Askew offered for sale by public auction, at | Although the Company had, he said, been often maligned, they had 
e Worksop, 145 shares in the Worksop Gaslight and Coke Company. The | weathered the storm, and had permanently reduced the price of gas in the 
. first lot offered was seven old shares of £10 each, bearing 8 per cent. | borough, at the same time paying maximum dividends to the shareholders, 
S dividend. This lot fetched £16 12s. 6d. per share. The £5 shares at 8 per | and me pes | their plant and appliances. He believed all this was due 
a cent. realized from £7 2s. 6d. to £7 12s. 6d. per share; and preference | to the skill and integrity of the management, and those who had to assist 
8 shares (£1 paid) bearing 5 per cent. interest realized from 22s. to 22s.6d. | in andsupport the working of the undertaking; consequently he took it that 
. each. the intelligence of the workmen employed had materially assisted in pro- 
Darwen Corporation Gas Suppty.—At the last quarterly meeting of | ducing the beneficial results which had been arrived at, both in respect to 
r the Darwen Town Council, the Chairman of the Gas Committee (Alder- | the consumers and those who were pecuniarily interested in the property 
) man Snape) brought up the minutes of the Committee, recommending | of the Company. The toast having been duly honoured, other addresses 
. that the price of gas be reduced 4d. per 1000 feet all round, such reduction | were delivered, and the proceedings (which were enlivened by selections of 
" to take effect from the 1st of January this year. He moved, however, that | music, readings, &e.) were brought to a close with a vote of thanks to 
t this be amended to a reduction of 6d."per 1000 feet; remarking that at the | Mr. and Mrs. Dalgliesh, and to all who had in any way contributed to the 
t Committee meeting there was a strong expression of opinion in favour of | success of the entertainment, for their kindness. The repast was served 
reducing the price beyond the 4d. He had since gone into the figures,and | under the superintendence of Mrs. Dalgliesh; the whole of the viands 
" had now come to the conclusion that they might with safety carry the ' having been prepared for table with the help of a gas-stove. 
: —_—— ——_—_———____—_——— 
; THE QUALITY OF THE LONDON GAS SUPPLY 
: Durine THE Four WEEKs ENDED FEx. 6. 
° (From returns to the Metropolitan Board of Works by Mr. W. J. Dinpr, F.1L.C., F.C.S.] 
’ | ILLUMINATING PowER. | SuLpuvr. i| AMMONIA. 
: | (In Standard Sperm Candles.) (Grains in 100 Cubic Feet ofGas.) | (Grains in 100 Cubic Feet of Gas.) 
f | ! Means. M 
l Coane Daee BS Mini- — | Maxi-| Mini- onal |} aaxi- | Maini- |— <oran: ERE 
} | | } 
; fey mum.) Jan.| Jan.| Jan. Deb, || SO ES™. Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Feb, || ™2™-| mum.) Jan Jan. | Jan. | Feb 
: 16 | 23 | 80 | 16 | 28 | | 6 16 | 8 | 89 
: | | i} | \ | 
i oke Company— | | | 
Te eee Hal ” moe - ‘ oi . . «| 175 | 168] 17-2) 17-0] 17-2] 171 || 101 | 66) 91) 86) 83! 71) O8] 00/02] O2| O11] OF 
CamdenTown. .... . . . .| 175 | 1G-4| 166] 166) 17°1| 169|| 13:5 | 88) 11-4) 11-1| 116) 110} 03] 00/01 | 02] 02] o2 
Dalston .... +--+ + 6 « | 178] 163] 17-2) 17:0) 17-0) 168 I 12°7 | 83| 1171; 114} 101) 102) O2/] 00/00 | O1)| 00) OO 
> Bow. . 0. 0c we ee 8 6 ee FS 1 1SE W091 ITS BS) Te | 7 | 1435) S's) 17°5) 18'5| 186) 12) 04/06 | 09| 08] O9 
; Chelsen 3 2 2 2... ss | TL] 16-2] 170) 165] 16°7| 169) 18:1 | 11-9) 14-4) 16°3| 159) 17°, 00) 00/00 | 00) 00! Oo 
f Kingsland Road |: : . . . . | 176 | 166) 17-2] 169] 17-1} 170] 176 | 9-4] 141) 109) 129/121) 02) 00/01 | 00/ 00] 01 
Westminster ae nd at _canecdhig [nSite) Qi >.2 ° * | 213 | 152} 131] * 7 * | 144), 00) 00) * * * | 00 
i as Company— } | 
South Metropolitan Gas Company =| 17-0 | 162| 16°7| 16:6] 16°7| 16-7 | 17-2 | 191] 15-2| 149] 186/132) 12] 00/05 | 04! 03] os 
Tooley Street , . . .- + s+ se « + 17:0 | 16°0| 16°7| 16°5| 16°4| 16°5 |} 17-0 | 12°5 15°3 | 14°5| 142; 144) 1° 00/06 | 04] 02! O4 
; Clapham... «+ + ++ « » of, 160 | 168 16°7 | 16°7) 17°7| 176 || 140 | 82) 86) 11°7) 12:1) 108 | 0-2 00) 00 | 00) 00] O1 
ial Company— i| | i] 
"alles. . . . d » Baie . | 17°4 | 16°3| 17:0} 16°9/ 17°0| 17°0 || 18°8 | 10°8| 14°9 159| 170} 119} 04 | 01/03 | 03) 02) 02 
St. George’s-in-the-East . . . . . | 181 | 161] 172] 16-9| 169/ 168|| 17°9| 90/ 11°6| 114/149] 106) 02) 00/01 | 00| 01] O82 
J * Station closed for repairs. 
SuLPHURETTED Hyproezn.—None on any occasion. Pressvune.—In excess on all occasions. 
} 
— standard illuminatin wer for common gas in the Metropolis is 16 sperm candles, and for cannel gas 20 sperm candles, Sulphur 
- — to exceed 22 grains in’ cubic feet of gas. Ammonia not to exceed 4 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas. Pressure between sunset and Tnid- 
' night to be equal to column of 1 inch of water; between midnight and sunset, 6-l0ths of an inch. 
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GWYNNE & CO. 


Do not pretend to 
enter into a 
struggle with 
other makers in 
respect to cheap- 
ness, but to pro- 
duce machinery of 
the very highest 
quality, and most 
approved design 
and workman- 
ship. The result 
is that in every in- 
stance their work 
is giving the ful- 
lest satisfaction. 
Numerous _ testi- 
monials and refer- 
ences can be given 
to Companies 
using their Ma- 
chinery for years 
past. 


‘a, 


PRIZE MEDALS 
obtained wherever 
Exhibited. 


PLEASE ADDRESS IN FULL GWYNNE & Co., Hydraulic and Gas 


GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS & ENGINES 


Can be made on their Patent principle to pass the Gas without any Oscillation or Variation in Pressure. 








GWYNNE & CO. 
Have made the 
largest and most 
perfect Gas-Ex- 
HAUSTING Ma- 
CHINERY in the 
world, and have 
completed Ex- 
hausters to the ex- 
tent of 14,000,000 
cubic feet passed 
per hour, of all 
sizes from 2000 to 
210,000 cubic feet 
per hour. 


The Judges’ re- 
port on the Com- 
BINED EXHAUSTER 
and STEAM- 
EnorE exhibited 
at the Philadel- 

phia Exhibition is 

— Reliable, com- 
pact Machine, well 
adapted for the 
purpose intended ; 
of excellent work- 

= manship.” 


Engineers, 


ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Gwynne & Co.’s New Catalogue of Gas-Exhausting and other Machinery may be obtained on application at the above Address. 








G. WALLER & CO”S NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER, 























INVENTED SPECIALLY TO REDUCE OSCILLATION, FRICTION, 
AND POWER. 
TO WORK BY BELT OR WITH 


ENGINE COMBINED. 





co pe 


oo 


. Existing Exhausters altered 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 
. It will deliver one-third more per revolution than the Beale Exhauster. 
. It has not any Segments or Rings to cause friction. 
. The Cylinder being a circle, and the blades radial from the centre, it can 
be driven safely at a higher speed. 
. No heavy Fly-wheel needed, and one-third less power required. 


to pass from 30 to 50 per cent. more with- 


out disturbing driving-gear, connections, &c. 




















Makers of BEALE’S and other EXHAUSTERS, and all Gas Machinery. 


Descriptive Circular of New Patent Gas Exhauster can be had on application. 


PH@: NIX 


HOLLAND 





ENGINEERING WORKS: 
STREET, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 





ENTIRELY REVISED, 1882. 
ANTED, Readers of a Pam amphlet pre- 
pared for G as Companies to distribute to Gas Con- 

sumers—*“ Cooking & Heating by Gas ;” on Burners, &c. 
Copies, by post, Threepence, direct from the Author, 
Maenvs OmRen, Assoc. M.I.C.E., Gas-Works, SYDENHAM. 


; OXIDE OF IRON 
HE Gas Purification and Chemical 


Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
only representatives for the Sale of Oxide are Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them include the sole right to raise 
material from the estates of the Marquis of Donegal, 
G. Harvey, Esq., the Rev. Mr. Nixon, Sir Charles Knox 
Gore, the Marquis of Sligo, Mrs. Niddri, W. M. Kirk, 
Esq.,and Captain Beamish. These properties extend over 
an area of more than 850,000 acres, the royalties being 
held for a long term of years. They employ their own 
overseers and labourers, and there are no intermediate 
profits between them and the consumer. 

Address 161 to 163, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C, 





Joun Wm. O’NeEr1, 
Managing Director. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON begs to call 
attention tothe abo 

that all communications intended for him be  dltonoed 
to the Head Office. 


WANTED, by a Practical Gas Engineer, 
the MANAGEMENT of Works Carbonizing 
from 4000 to 6000 tons yearly. Last year’s make at 
present Works was over 10,000 feet per ton of Coals | 
used, Has 15 years’ testimonials. 

Apply to No. 910, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET Srreet, E, Cc. 


WANTED, Condenser (second hard), 
suitable for 30 Retorts. Also one PURIFIER, 
7 or 8 ft. square. 

Send price and particulars to James Ler, Mana 
Gas- Works, Eccles ‘ill, near Bradford, YorxsuHirz, 














A SHORT ACCOUNT 


COAL GAS: 


THE ORGANIZATION OF ITS SUPPLY, 
AND ITS UTILIZATION 


LIGHTING & OTHER PURPOSES, 


ISSUED IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


CRYSTAL PALACE INTERNATIONAL 
ELECTRIC & GAS EXHIBITION, 


By the Committee for the Gas Section, 


APPOINTED BY 


THE GAS INSTITUTE. 


Copies of the above-named 32-pp. Pamphlet may 
be had by Gas Companies and Corporation Gas 
Committees for distribution among Consumers. 

Special prices for parcels of 1000 and more 
| copies on application to 


WALTER KING, 
‘12, GOUGH SQUARE, LONDON, E.C., 


With whom the Committee have arranged to 
undertake, on their behalf, the general distribution 
of the Pamphlet. 





ger, 
*," Specimen Copy on receipt of 2d. in Stamps. 





Fok SALE, a Telescopic Gasholder, 35 ft. 

by 20 ft., and a Single DITTO, 35 ft. by 20 ft., both 
suspended and in good condition. Only worked seven 
or eight years; and moved to make room for extensions. 
Can be moved and re-erected. Also Six 8-in. Gas 
Valves. 

For prices and full particulars apply to ASHMORE AND 
Wate, Hope Iron W orks, StockTon-on-TEEs, 


OR SALE, Cast-Iron Gasholder Tank, 


61 ft. by 18 tt. -» in good condition, suitable for a 
Tar or Liquor Tank. 
For further particulars, apply to 8. W. Durx:x, 
Manager, Gas-Works, SourHAMPTON. 


For SALE, 35 Oval Mouthpieces, 21 in. 
by 15 in., with Hinge Cross-bars and light 
Wrought-Iron Lids complete. Also 35 ASCENSION- 
PIPES, 5 in. diameter, all nearly as good as new. 
Prices invited for the whole, or any portion of them, 
addressed to 8. Bark, Secretary and Engineer, Gas- 
Works, GopaLMING. 











GAS PLANT FOR SALE. 
HE Buxton Local Board have for Sale 
a Whimster’s EXHAUST WASHER to pass 
10,000 feet per hour, Two of Braddock’s 8-in. COMPEN- 
SATING GOVERNORS, and a STATION METER 
6000 feet per hour capacity, all with Bye-Pass Valves 
and Connections, and in good condition. 
For price and particulars apply to Mr. G. Smepiey, 
Gas Office, Bridge Street, Buxton. 
Buxton, Jan. 22, 1883. 


TO METAL BROKERS AND OTHERS. 
HE Directors of the Alnwick Gas Com- 
pany are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
whole of the Wrought and Cast Iron at the OLD GAS- 
WORKS, which includes Retort Mouthpieces, Ascension 
Pipes, H-Pipes, Scrubbers, Condensers, Purifiers, Gas- 
holders, and Tanks. 
Particulars on application to W. TurnsvuLt, Secre- 
tary, Gas Company, ALNWICK. 
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LLOYD & LLOYD, 


Albion Tube-Works, BIRMINGHAM, & Coombs Wood Tube-Works, HALESOWEN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT-IRON WELDED TUBES & FITTINGS, 


FOR GAS, STEAM, AND WATER, PLAIN OR GALVANIZED. 


Hydraulic Tubes, Boring and Lining Tubes for Wells, &c., Tuyere Coils. 
BOILER TUBES IN IRON, HOMOGENEOUS METAL, AND STEEL. 


LLOYD & LLOYD’S LARGE TUBES up to 4 ft. DIAMETER. 





Lonpon OrFice: 90, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
Warenouses: LONDON, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER. 


R. DEMPSTER & SONS, 


GAS — 
M0 GINEERS 


iduals 
L king UP Res! 
one er of Plant La Pr cam les. 

nd Eree 


ur Gas upon t —PATENT— 





i ELLAND, yorxsnire. 


JAMES MILNE & SON’S 
STATION METERS 


Are perfect in Construction and reliable in Action. 








ROUND STATION METERS, 
1000 to 30,000 Feet per Hour. 
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SQUARE STATICS METERS, 
10,000 to 150,000 Feet per Hour. 
MAKERS OF 


WET AND DRY CONSUMERS’ METERS, 
STATION AND DISTRICT GOVERNORS 
PRESSURE GAUGES AND SERVICE CLEANSERS, 


CHANDELIERS, HALL LAMPS, SUNLIGHTS, GAS BRACKETS AND BURNERS, 
GAS FITTINGS AND GAS APPARATUS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Works: MILTON HOUSE, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON HOUSE: 


MILNE, SONS, & MACFIE, 


2, KING EDWARD STREET NEWGATE STREET E.C. 











BROMLEY GAS CONSUMERS’ COMPANY. 
OTICE is hereby given that the 
ORDINARY HALF - YEARLY GENERAL 
MEETING of this Company will be held at the Bell 
Hotel, Bromley, Kent, on Wednesday, the 28th day of 
February inst., at Six o’clock Fee to receive the 
Report of the Directors, the lance-Sheet confirmed 
by the Auditors, to declare a Dividend, and for general 
purposes. 
The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed 
from the 21st till the 28th February, Pott Seve inclusive. 
@ a, order ¢ the Boar 
EORGE SBORN, Secre and Manager. 
Offices at the Works, Bromley, Kent 
Feb. 10, 1883. 


MITCHAM AND ee DISTRICT 
GASLIGHT COMPAN 
(INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PasusARaer, 1867.) 


N OTICE is hereby given that the 
THIRTY-SECOND ORDINARY HALF- 
YEARLY GENERAL MEETING of the Shareholders 
of this Company will be held in the Board Room at the 
Works, Mitcham, in the county of Surrey, on Tuesday, 
the 27th day of February, 1883, at Three o’clock in the 
afternoon a’ to receive the Report of the Di- 
rectors and a Statement of the Accounts for the Half 
Year ended the 8lst day of December, 1882, to declare 
Dividends, to elect two Directors and one Auditor, in 
place of ‘those retiring by rotation, to sanction an 
increase in the remuneration of the Secretary and 
Manager, as recommended by the Directors, and for 

general business. 

The Directors who retire at this Meeting are Robert 
Rice, Esq., and W. R. Harwood, Esq., and the Auditor 
retiring is Edward Sandell, Esq., all of whom, being 
eligible, offer themselves for re-election 

The Transfer Books will be closed from the 12th day 
of February inst. until after the Meeting. 

By order, 
BensaMIN GREEN, Secretary and Manager. 

Board Room, Mitcham, Surrey, Feb. 6, 1883. 


(745 Shares for Sale, to pay 6 per cent. 
226 £10 SHARES, fully paid up, in the Uxbridge 
and Hillingdon Gas Company, paying maximum divi- 
dends, and having a large Reserve Fund. 
Apply to A. Bexen, 28, Wharf Road, City Road, N. 


RISH BOG OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE OF IRON. 
OHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Gas 


Purification Contractors, Hunslet, Leods,” having 
secured the leases for a long term of years of many 
valuable Bog Ore Deposits, extending over some thou- 
sands of acres in the North of Ireland, are now raising 
the Ore by their own staff of workmen, under the super- 
vision of thoroughly qualified overseers. The Ore is 
well drained and oxidized before being shipped, and 
Gas Companies can depend upon getting it in a con- 
dition for immediate use. Being large Consumers of 
Spent Oxide, they are thus enabled to offer Gas 
Managers exceptional terms. 

All applications as to terms, quality, and references, 
to be addressed as above. Samples may be had from 
our Manager, Mr. Patrick Doherty, Culdaff, Co. Donegal. 

Depéts: Runcorn, Goole, Leeds, and Culdaff. 

Spent Oxide purchased in any quantities, or taken in 
exchange for New Oxide. 


BOROUGH OF ROCHDALE. 


TO IRONFOUNDERS. 
HE Gas Committee invites Tenders for 
about 1000 yards of 14-in. CAST-IRON PIPES 
and also for 14-in. SPECIAL CASTINGS. 

Quantities and particulars can be obtained on appli- 
cation to Mr. T. Banbury Ball, Manager, at the Gas- 
Works. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Pipes,” must be sen 
to me on or before Wednesday noon, the 2ist o 
February inst. By order, 

Zach. Metxior, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Rochdale, Feb. 9, 1883. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS, &c. 

HE Gas Committee of the Over Darwen 

Corporation are prepared to receive TENDERS 

for the purchase of the Surplus TAR and AMMO- 

NIACAL LIQUOR produced at these Works for One, 

Three, or Five years, from March, 1883. Coal carbo- 
nized annually about 10,000 tons. 

Further particulars and forms of tender may be 
obtained from the undersigned. 

Sealed tenders (on the special forms supplied), en- 
dorsed “Tender for Tar,” &c., to be sent to C, CostxE- 
KER, Esq., Town Clerk, Darwen, on or before Feb. 20 
inst. By order, 

Tuomas Duxspury, Manager. 
Gas- Works, Darwen Lane. 


WALLASEY GAS.WORKS. 
TO IRONFOUNDERS, ROOF MAKERS, AND 
OTHERS. 


T HE Wallasey Local Board invite 

TENDERS for the construction and erection of 
Two IRON ROOFS for RETORT and PURIFIER 
HOUSES; Four PURIFIERS, 21 ft. by 15 ft. 6 in.; One 
Messrs. C. and W. Walker's DRY CENTRE-VALVE 
and CONNECTIONS; IRON GIRDERS, &c., at their 
Gas-Works, Great Float, near Birkenhead. 

The plans can be seen on application to the Engi- 
neer (Mr. H. Ashton Hill), at the Gas and Water Works 
as above; and specifications and bills of quantities 
obtained on payment of £1 1s., which will be returned 
on receipt of a bond fide tender. 

Sealed tenders, on the form provided for the pur- 
pose, addressed to the Chairman of the Gas and Water 
Committee, and endorsed “ Tender for Iron Roofs and 
Purifier,” &c., to be delivered at my Office, Church 
Street, Egremont, Cheshire, not later than Five p.m. on 
Ww ednesday, the 21st inst. 

The Contractor will be required to enter into a bond, 
with approved sureties, for the due performance of the 
contract, which contract and bond will be prepared at 
the expense of the Contractor. 

The Board do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 





























By order, 
T. Somervitie Jones, Clerk to the Board. 
Public Offices, Egremont, Feb. 8, 1883. 
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STOCKPORT BOROUGH GAS-WORKS. 





TO TAR AND AMMONIA DISTILLERS. 
HE Gas Committee of the Corporation 
is desirous of receiving TENDERS for the pur- 
chase of the TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR 
produced at their Works, for a period of One year, com- 
mencing the 1st day of July next. 
The Tenders to state price per ton for Tar, and price 
| wed ton for Ammoniacal Liquor, and delivered, ad- 
ressed to the Chairman, on or before Wednesday, 
Feb. 21, endorsed “ Tender for Tar,” &c. 
Particulars as to quality and quantity may be 
obtained on a 
By order, 
JaMES Jacques, Engineer and Manager. 
Millgate Works, Stockport, Feb. 2, 1 


SPENT OXIDE. 


TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
THE Gas Management Committee of the 


Hereford Corporation hereby invite TENDERS 
for the purchase of about 100 tons of SPENT OXIDE. 

Samples and particulars may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the undersigned. 

Tenders, endorsed on the outside, and addressed to 
the Gas Management Committee, Gas- Works, Hereford, 
are to be sent in on or before Monday, the 5th day of 
March next. 

The said Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
the highest or any tender. 

By order, 
Wim Davis, Secretary and Manager. 

Gas Office, Hereford, Jan. 23, 


TO BUILDERS AND IRONFOUNDERS. 
HE Canterbury Gas and Water Com- 
pany invite TENDERS for erecting a PURI- 
FYING HOUSE, 57 ft. by 47 ft.—forming Contract 
No. 1—and also a Set of Three CAST-IRON PURI- 
FIERS, 24 ft. square, with Columns and Staging and 
Pog works connected therewith—forming Contract 
No. 2 

The drawings may be seen, and copies of specifica- 
tions obtained at the Company’s Offices, Canterbury, 
or on application to Mr. H. E. Jones, C.E., Gas-Works, 
Stepney, E., on payment of 10s. 6d. 

Sealed tenders, properly endorsed, to be delivered at 
the Company’s Offices, Canterbury, before Eleven 
o’clock a.m. on Monday, the 26th of February inst. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 











By order, 
James Burcu, Secretary. 
Castle Street, Canterbury, Feb. 8, 1883. 





TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 
ME: W. H. BENNETT having had 


considerable experience in matters connected with 
Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to say that 
he continues to assist Inventors in the perfection of their 
designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL PRO- 
TECTION, whereby their Invention may be secured tor 
Six Months ; or LETTERS PATENT, which are granted 
for Fourteen Years. 

Patents completed, or proceeded with at any stage, | 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit London. 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries. 

Information as to cost, &c., supplied gratuitously upon 
application to the Advertiser, 22,Great George Street, 
WESTMINSTER. 


HE Directors of the Berwick and 
Tweedmouth Gaslight Company invite OFFERS 
for the purchase of an old square STATION-METER, 
capable of passing 4000 cubic feet per hour 
Sealed tenders to be sent in on or betoee the 24th 
inst., addressed to the undersigned, 
T. G. TuRNER, Secretary. 
Berwick-on-Tweed, Feb. 8, 1883. 





EXHIBITION OF GAS APPARATUS AT 
SHEFFIELD 


HE Directors of the Sheffield United 
Gaslight Company intend to hold an EXHIBI- 


of GAS for LIGHTING, HEATING, and TRADE 
PURPOSES. 

The attention of Manufacturers and Inventors of Gas 
Engines, Cooking and Heating Stoves, Gas Fires, 
Burners, and every description of Appliance in connec- 
tion with the use of Gas, is called to the fact that 
Sheffield, in addition to bein itself a large manu- 
facturing town with 300,000 inhabitants, is connected by 
rail with many other large and important towns, and 
thus holds a central position for an Exhibition of this 
description. 

The Exhibition, which will be held in the Corn 
Exchange, a most commodious and in every way suit- 
able building for the purpose, will be open to the 
— from the 9th to the 31st of April next. 

Applications for the Allotment of Space, together 
with a List of the Articles intended to be exhibited, to 
be sent to the undersigned, from whom all information 
as to conditions and regulations may be obtained. 

Hansury THomas, Manager. 
United Gaslight Gemeente, Sheffield, 
eb. 6, . 





Now ready, crown 4to, 15s. 


EPORT of the SMOKE ABATEMENT 
COMMITTEE, 1882. With Reports of the Jurors 
of the Exhibition at South Kensington and Reports of 
the Testing Engineer. To which are added the Official 
Reports of the Manchester Exhibition, 76 Plates of 
Illustrations, and 34 Tables of Results of Tests of 
Heating and Cooking Grates, Stoves, &c. 
London: Samira, EipER, anv Co., 15, Waterloo Place. 





TION of every description of APPARATUS for the use | 





LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 


SECOND ISSUE, 1881-82. 








Now ready, price 15s., in limp cloth, 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE ACCOUNTS 


METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES: 
CHELSEA, LAMBETH, 
East Lonpox, New RIveER, 


SovrHwarRkK & VAUXHALL, 


GRAND JUNCTION, 
West MIppLesex, 


KENT, 





Showing the 
CAPITAL, INCOME, EXPENDITURE, 
PROFITS, anp DIVIDENDS pzr 1000 GALLONS or 
WATER SUPPLIED. 
_Dee. 81, 1881. 
March 81, 1882, 
Together with the 
Quantity of Water Supplied, the Estimated Daily 
Quantity Supplied for Domestic and other Purposes 
the Quantity Supplied per Head of 
Population, &c., &c. 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED { 





COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 


ALFRED LASS, 


Fellow of the Institute of Chartered Accountants. 





Lonpon: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bott Court, Freer Street, E.C 





THE YORK ENGINEERING CO, LTD, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRONWORK AND WHEELS FOR RAILWAY WAGGONS 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1883. 


THE REPORT AND ACCOUNTS OF THE SOUTH METROPOLITAN 
GAS COMPANY 


Tue report of the Directors and statement of accounts of 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company have been issued, and 
the ordinary half-yearly general meeting of shareholders is 
to be held to-morrow, when a 12 per cent. dividend will 
again be recommended. The Company’s business has been 
prosperous during the past half year, and the closest exami- 
nation of the accounts does not reveal anything whereby the 





satisfaction soberly expressed in the report may be qualified. 
The history of the undertaking during the period covered 
by this statement has been uneventful; but not altogether 
barren of the incidents naturally attending vigorous growth. 
There has been an increase of 44 per cent. in the gas-rental, 
as compared with the corresponding half of 1881; and this 
fact has proved the necessity of making a beginning with the 
Company’s new manufacturing station at Kast Greenwich. 
We are told, therefore, that terms have been agreed upon for 
the purchase of portions of the land in question, while the 
plans for the works are in active preparation. In all 
probability the new station will become known merely as 
the East Greenwich works, in the absence of any attempt 
to give the establishment a commemorative title, as in the 
instance of Beckton. If the Directors have an idea of 
naming their new settlement, there is little time to be lost ; 
for the more frequently it is mentioned as ‘‘ East Greenwich,” 
in default of another description, the more firmly will the 
appellation stick to the place. The report states that the 
jetty at Rotherhithe, which will be a great convenience for 
the old Surrey Consumers’ station, is approaching completion. 
The proprietors are also informed that the last issue of 
£100,000 of debenture stock was all subscribed for at and 
above the minimum price. What this was, however, is not 
stated, either in the report or accounts; and no cash is 
entered under this head as having been actually received 
during the half year. 

The revenue account shows that the net profit of £126,599 
was earned during the half year, which is £9084 more than 
was realized during the corresponding period of the previous 
year, and £4987 more than in the preceding six months ; thus 
revealing a steady progression. The gas-rental is £12,657 
more than it was a year ago; while residuals have increased 
by £3063. Coke has not sold so well; and tar has also 
slightly fallen off. Ammoniacal liquor, however, returned 
£29,259 against £24,767; the latter item including a small 
amount received for ammoniated superphosphate. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe that this Company do not attempt to 
work up their own tar or liquor; and yet these products 
return 4s, 7°95d. per ton of coals, or, together with coke, they 
amount to 10s. 3°2d. per ton of coal carbonized. When it is 
also noticed, by reference to the balance-sheet, that the value 
of tar and liquor in store is under £6000, it may be readily 
understood that the proprietors have no reason to desire a 
change in the manner of conducting this part of the business. 
On the other side of the account we find that coals cost 
£142,316, or an average price of 13s. 1-4d. per ton; the quan- 
tity carbonized being 211,722 tons of common coal and 5291 
tons of cannel. Notwithstanding the increased production 
of gas, this was 267 tons of cannel less than a year earlier; 
being another step in the direction marked out by Mr. Livesey, 
who, as we know, looks forward to the time when the Com- 
pany’s 16°5-candle gas may be produced altogether without 
cannel. Returning to the revenue account, however, a con- 
siderable decrease in the engineering expenses will be noticed ; 
while repairs and maintenance are still somewhat high. 
There is a slight decrease in rates and taxes, and also under 
the head of management; while bad debts are lower. On 
the whole, the account of expenditure is very satisfactory. 

The capital of the Company has not been increased by 
fresh receipts during the half year; but £24,860 has been 
laid out, reduced by a credit of £3578 to a net increase of 
£21,282. The capital actually expended on the undertaking 
now stands at £2,092,221, or a fraction under £5 per ton of 
coal carbonized. Although there is a special payment of 
£6229 to be made under the Scheme of Amalgamation, there 
is a respectable balance on the result of the half year’s 
working, after the dividend and interest have been provided 
for. The latter class of charges are not large, but they will 
be considerably swelled in future as the Directors continue 
to act up to their latest statutory regulations, and raise 
capital by the further issue of debenture stock. 

We have now dwelt sufficiently on the salient points of 
the accounts. They show that the Company are doing a 
good and increasing business, and that the management is 
not to be surpassed as regards either efficiency or economy. 
It may be hoped that the Chairman will be able to make a 
favourable statement to the meeting about the extension of 
the use of gas in the Company’s district for other purposes 
than lighting—an interesting subject that has somehow been 
omitted from the report. So long as the growth of South 
London proceeds at its present rate of development, the 
consumption of gas will have to be provided for in increasing 
bulk year by year. While the Directors continue to provide 
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their consumers with as much gas as may be required by day 
or night, and while the present traditions of the administration 
respecting economy of capital and sound management of the 
Company’s trade in other commodities besides gas are main- 
tained, there is little fear for the future of this undertaking. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


Ir would not be safe to assume that the Brush Corporation 
are out of their difficulties because the result of the recent 
poll has been to defeat the motion for an inquiry into the 
position of the concern. As soon as it was rumoured that 
the Directors had received this mark of confidence from their 
constituents, the value of the shares fell another 10 per cent. 
in the market; and now, to complete the story, Sir Henry 
Tyler, M.P., the Chairman, has resigned his seat at the 
Board. It is scarcely worth while to repeat the story told 
in a financial contemporary about the alleged reckless mis- 
management of the concern. The history of the Corporation 
is capable of being condensed into a very few words, which 
must convey their own interpretation. Established under 
the most favourable auspices, endued at the outset with all 
the fame derivable from flattering Press notices, it started a 
manufacturing business, and took a lighting contract in the 
City of London by way of advertisement. It soon began to 
sell, at enormous prices, licences to purchase its own manu- 
factures at various discounts; and divided 124 per cent. The 
next dividend was 100 per cent., by which process the 
Directors were enabled to get extraordinary fees, included 
in a neat sum of £25,897. Four months later there was a 
call; and at the last meeting, a little more than six months 
after the grand dividend, it is declared that there is no fur- 
ther dividend—no money—and that ‘the concern is heavily 
‘‘overdrawn at its bankers.” Now the Chairman is gone; 
and nobody knows what may come next. Mr. Lane-Fox 
says the undertaking is ‘ drifting hopelessly towards de- 
‘* struction ;” and he should be an authority on this point. 

Speaking of Mr. Lane-Fox, we are reminded that this 
gentleman’s energies are not spent, nor are all his newspaper 
friends estranged ; for in a recent issue of the Daily News he 
appears before the public in the new character of an electrical 
‘‘ knacker.” The versatile inventor—our only English parallel 
to Edison—finding, it may be presumed, that electric light- 
ing does not return him sufficient profit, or provide a field 
large enough for his genius, has turned his attention to horse 
slaughtering. In this way he proposes to make a merciful 
use of the death-dealing powers of strong currents of elec- 
tricity, hitherto chiefly displayed at odd intervals, and in 
an eminently unfortunate manner, in connection with Brush 
lighting. The process in question scarcely needs description, 
for supposing the work to be worth doing, and the necessary 
force at hand, a very ordinary amount of inventive power will 
supply the needful arrangement. We should no more think 
of applauding any: man for doing by design what has re- 
peatedly been done by accident in this respect, than we 
should recommend for The Gas Institute medal another who 
gravely tells us that it is possible to demolish an old building 
by opening a gas-pipe inside, and leaving a lighted candle on 
the floor. Unfortunately for Mr. Lane-Fox, he is late again 
in this notable discovery, as in others; for an American 
newspaper describes the same principle as operating ‘“ An 
‘* Electric Rat and Mouse Annihilator,” ‘‘A Burglar Dis- 
** courager,” and ‘A Cat Specific.” Still, Mr. Lane-Fox has 
had another good advertisement ; and that is something. 

At last the Crystal Palace Exhibition has been noticed in 
The Times, which has devoted a column to the electrical por- 
tion of the show, although this is acknowledged to be the 
less important section. It remains to be seen how much 
space will therefore be found for the gas exhibits. The 
article, of course, finds an excuse for the poorness of the 
electrical display; and it is a very amusing one. It is 
said that this fact is “due to the circumstance that the lead- 
‘* ing electrical companies are too full of business to need to 
‘* further advertise themselves at present.” We know what 
kind of business this is in many cases—teste the Brush con- 
cern, &c., which figured largely last spring in the same place 
—and with this knowledge the innocent pretence implied in 
the above sentence is most diverting. It is instructive also 
to observe how learnedly newspaper writers discourse upon 
solenoids, resistances, magnets, and what not, when em- 
bodied in the structural arrangements of are lamps. The 
conclusion to all those descriptions invariably is that the 
lamp in question may be depended upon to produce a “ very 
* steady light.” Upon reading these observations one almost 
wonders whether anything like an unsteady are light really 





exists. Experience, however, generally confirms the opinion 
that these notices are drawn from lamps not in action, 
and possibly taken to pieces for the better display of their 
ingenious construction. The Times talks in this manner of 
the lamps used in lighting the Court of the Lions, in the 
Alhambra Courts. These,:from their construction, are said 
to give a ‘‘ very steady light ;”. the fact being that the four 
lamps in question have been conspicuous for unsteadiness 
during the whole course of the Exhibition. So much for 
the difference between theory and fact in this instance. The 
reason for our disagreement with The Times in this respect 
is clear. We have seen the electric lamps as they are; 
The Times, as they ought to be. 


THE BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL BUDGET. 

THe government of Birmingham have had their annual 
budget-day, when the Chancellor of the (local) Exchequer— 
Mr. Powell Williams—introduced the estimates for the current 
year in a speech closely modelled upon the manner of his 
great prototype. There is something quite Imperial in the 
air of the Birmingham Council House on these momentous 
occasions. The motion to go into committee on the estimates 
is usually accompanied by a statement alive with all the 
spirit of a Cabinet Minister; and the criticisms of members 
are full of references to blue-books, official returns, and other 
appurtenances of statesmanship. It is evident that as every 
private in Napoleon’s Grand Army carried a Marshal's baton 
in his knapsack, so every town councillor of Birmingham 
carries the seals of a Secretary of State attached to his 
watch-chain. This is not a matter to laugh at, however, 
although the grandiloquence of some of these local adminis- 
trators may occasionally provoke a good-humoured smile. 
Mr. Williams, in the course of his speech, referred to the 
new Municipality for London; and it would be well if we 
could believe that, when this great experiment is launched, 
our new Metropolitan governors will understand their own 
dignity. and duties as do the members of the Birmingham 
Council. On the occasion in question, among the estimates 
of revenue submitted for approval, appeared the usual £25,000 
to be handed over by the Gas Committee. There was no 
discussion of this item, but much debate upon the kindred 
water undertaking, which is estimated to yield a profit of 
only £2000 for the year. Incidentally, however, a reason 
for taking a profit from the gas consumers was given by 
Alderman Lloyd. He classed the sources of surplus revenue 
under four heads—the saving in management owing to the 
absence of paid directors, economies due to amalgamation, 
profit on manufacture, and repairs to the roads by reason of 
injury done to them by the Gas Committee. These divisions 
do not appear to be either clear or conclusive ; and still less 
do they account for the different principles on which the gas 
and water undertakings are administered. It might at least 
be recognized more distinctly that the gas consumers of the 
borough provide the expenditure of the Improvement Com- 
mittee, with a balance over; or, taken in another way, they 
discharge the balance of the expenses incurred by the Watch 
Committee. 

THE MANCHESTER GAS COMMITTEE—REPARATION. 
Tue high-handed members of the Manchester Gas Committee, 
who, as narrated in these columns last week, accused, tried, 
judged, and condemned one of their officials for an offence 
which some other people persist in regarding as a meritorious 
act, have eaten their humble-pie with such grace as they could 
muster. The snub administered by the majority of the City 
Council has had its natural effect, and the officer, whom we 
are fully warranted in describing as unfairly treated by persons 
from whom he might have expected support, has been rein- 
stated in his position. So far as he is concerned, therefore, the 
incident is closed ; and he may be trusted, as a wise man, to take 
his triumph quietly, and henceforth to justify the confidence 
of those who have helped him through his strait. The matter 
can, however, scarcely be allowed to rest here with regard 
to the Committee. Divisions—such as are revealed by the 
periodical recriminations in the Council meetings, not on 
this question alone—exist among them, which imperil, if 
they do not destroy the value of the work done by the 
Department. There are grave questions at issue affecting 
the future of the undertaking; and anarchy at the seat of 
government is sure to result in great blunders of execution. 
The dignity of the Corporation, the welfare of the under- 
taking, and the interest of the ratepayers and consumers 
demand that scandals such as have for some time past pre- 
judiced the Gas Department should not only be suppressed, 
but should be made impossible in future by speedy radical 
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reform of the personality or methods of the Committee, or 


both. 
THE GAS SUPPLY OF GOOLE. 


Waar kind of organization of gas supply will remove the 
ground of complaint from discontented consumers? This 
question is suggested by a report of recent proceedings at a 
meeting of the Goole Local Board. The gas supply of Goole 
is administered by a very peculiarly constituted Board of 
Directors, representing three orders of proprietors—the dis- 
trict ratepayers, the Aire and Calder Navigation Company, 
and ordinary shareholders. Yet we find an agitator of the 
regulation type on the Local Board, who clamours against 
the present price of gas, and supports his contention by 
adducing examples of cheaper rates in other towns. The 
price of gas at Goole is 4s. 6d. per thousand cubic feet, which 
is certainly high ; but it appears that the Company only pay 
a dividend of 4 per cent., and even the nominee Directors 
of the Local Board cannot, without a positive loss on the 
consumption, see their way to the reduction of 1s. 6d. per 
thousand cubic feet, which is demanded by the malcontents. 
It is said by these latter that nothing short of the reduction 
now asked for will satisfy them; but these root-and-branch 
reformers must take counsel with necessity. We do not say 
that a demand for cheaper gas in this case is wrong, for the 
feeling which prompts it is but natural. It may be asked, 
however, whether it is not better to make the reduction 
gradually, and by steps that are not likely to be retraced. 
The same members of the Board who now clamour for a 
diminution of the Company's income by 30 per cent., would 
scarcely like to recommend the ratepayers to make up the 
first year’s deficiency of revenue by paying heavier rates. It 
is idle to prophesy that the sudden reduction would lead to 
an equally sudden expansion of consumption. An increase 
of 80 per cent. caused in this way in a single twelvemonth 
was never yet heard of, and is not to be expected in the 
present instance. Goole will have to wait a few years longer 
before gas will be sold by the present Company at 3s. per 
thousand cubic feet. 

THE MEETING OF THE GAS INSTITUTE AT THE CRYSTAL 

PALACE. 
Tuis day week The Gas Institute will assemble at the 
Crystal Palace in informal meeting, for the purpose of 
inspecting the Exhibition, and celebrating the first occasion 
of the assumption of a public duty by this important repre- 
sentative organization. Although the first, it will, we may 
hope, not be the last time that the interest of gas supply 
In this country shall be shown to have form and substance, 
capable of being seen and appreciated by the general public. 
it may be taken for granted that a large party will meet 
on this occasion, including many who were present at the 
gathering twelve months ago. The interval has witnessed 
a great change of conditions in respect of artificial lighting. 
A mania for speculation in electrical schemes was actually 
accumulating force at the time. It subsequently rose to 
portentous dimensions, and was crowned with an Act of 
Parliament. It has now passed or is passing away, never 
to come again in the same shape. Through all this 
time gas engineers have gone on working, and gas pro- 
prietors have been receiving dividends; and now the 
position of their industry is technically and financially better 
than it ever was before. Electric lighting has not vanished 
—and, indeed, it would be bad for gas if it were to dis- 
appear—but electrical speculation and accompanying at- 
tempts to wreck Gas Companies are dead, and this is a good 
thing for the community. And here we would take the 
opportunity of assuring those who have not yet seen the 
Exhibition that, although the Gas Section is by universal 
consent admitted to be triumphant, the competition has not 
been by any means a mere “‘ walk over” for gas. There is 
now on view at the Palace a very pretty show of electric 
lighting, which can only be considered poor in comparison 
with the effulgence of last year’s display. The difference 
indicates with sufficient accuracy the alteration in the fortunes 
of the electricians. It is not the fault of those who have 
entered an appearance at the Palace that they are over- 
shadowed by their rivals of the older system. The era of 
sensational displays of lighting is gone, or at least is not con- 
fined to one system. This is the lesson of the first and 
second Exhibitions at the Palace; and it is one that the 
public will not easily forget. 
A DELUSION REVIVED. 


Ir might have been considered that the recent exposure of 
the so-called Chamberlain gas-making process at the Worship 








Street Police Court—although ‘‘ Colonel” Chamberlain was 
not convicted of fraud—would at least have settled his pre- 
tentions as an inventor. It seems, however, that ‘The 
‘‘ Chamberlain Light” is not yet extinguished, and readers 
of newspapers may still expect to find occasional mention of 
it in these publications. Invitations are being sent out for 
reporters to inspect the ‘‘ new light ”"—accompanied by hints 
of possible advertisements to follow. We have deemed it 
advisable to notice this matter, in order that our readers 
may be enabled to understand the reason for such casual 
laudations of the scheme as may from time to time appear 
in the daily newspapers. 


Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Aw awkward error—or that which looks so, in the absence of 
due explanation—occurs in the last statistics of the London 
Water Supply as published by the Registrar-General. The 
number of houses supplied by the Southwark and Vaux- 
hall Company is shown to have dropped from 95,889 in 
January, 1882, to 89,525 in the past month. We should 
presume that the first two figures in the latter quantity have 
been transposed. The discrepancy affects some of the totals, 
and creates a good deal of confusion ; one oddity being that it 
makes the number of houses in London last month several 
thousands less than in the month preceding. This juggle 
with the figures diminishes the number of houses supplied last 
month by 9000. Concerning the consumption of water, there 
is no doubt a correct report of the decrease, comparing last 
month with January, 1882. The real increase in the number 
of houses is 22,099, instead of 18,099 as reported; and the 
decrease in the consumption of water is 3,179,000 gallons per 
day. All the districts show a decreased consumption, except 
those of the Chelsea and Kent Companies. The decrease in 
the Grand Junction district is slight, while in the Southwark 
and Vauxhall district it is large, though not so considerable as 
in the previous monthly comparison. Concerning the quality 
of the supply, Dr. Frankland reports that the Scuthwark and 
Vauxhall water contained “‘moving organisms.” This simply 
emphasizes Colonel Bolton’s standing notification, that ‘the 
“ quality of the water supplied by this Company would be 
‘“« much improved by subsidence previous to filtration.” 

The water supply of Bradford has been so managed by the 
Town Council, that the ratepayers are called upon to pay 
twopence in the pound to compensate for the excess of expen- 
diture over revenue. It is complained, by certain members 
of the Council, that some ten or twelve consumers of water 
on an extensive scale for trade purposes are largely benefited 
at the cost of the ratepayers, ‘‘ the whole system having been 
‘‘ worked in the interest of the traders ’—that is to say, of the 
large traders, the little tradesmen paying on a higher scale, 
while their big competitors get their supply ‘at less than 
‘cost price.” Yet it must be allowed that large consumers, 
taking their supply by meter, have a fair claim to a whole- 
sale price. The rate in aid, we presume, will fall heavily on 
this class, though they may be better able to bear the burden 
than some others who will have to pay less. The great 
defect appears to be, that the water supply should not be 
made to pay for itself without the clumsy expedient of a 
supplementary rate. There is bad management somewhere, 
when water is sold at a net loss. This is not the way of 
the Water Companies. But the latter are well aware that if 
they get a balance on the wrong side, they cannot call on 
the ratepayers to make good the deficiency. 

When we last referred to the proceedings of the Stockton 
and Middlesbrough Water Board, about a month ago, this 
body had just been discussing plans for a reservoir, and had 
resolved to ask for further details in respect to the estimate. 
The Board have since held another meeting, and passed a 
resolution, by which it is requested that at the next meeting 
‘‘the Manager produce figures showing the cost of each 
“‘scheme propounded.” It was also resolved ‘that no 
‘‘further steps with regard to the Hury reservoir be taken, 
‘‘until the question of providing pure water for domestic 
“consumption be thoroughly considered and settled.” At a 
meeting of the Middlesbrough Town Council held on the 
following day, a debate arose on the subject of the water 
supply, and terminated in the adoption of a motion for an ad- 
journment, on the assurance that the Water Board were giving 
the question their “‘ best attention.” As the subject has been 
nearly seven years under consideration, it might be thought 
desirable that the Water Board should proceed to ‘‘ fix a date ” 
when they will really do something. The Board are drifting 
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unpleasantly close to a very awkward contingency. They are 
only empowered to draw 60 million gallons per week from their 
present source, and the district is already consuming 438 million 
gallons per week for manufacturing purposes alone. Trade 
is increasing, and it is calculated that the manufacturers will 
soon take the entire supply. As the authorities themselves 
long ago condemned the water as unwholesome, being taken 
from the Tees below where it receives a large contribution of 
sewage, they are bound to give not only a larger supply, but 
a better one. But the expense alarms them; and hence their 
resolutions are of an indeterminate character, going no farther 
than plans and estimates. We must admit that they are 
burdened by the heavy cost at which they were compelled to 
purchase the works of the Company; but it was stated in 
the Middlesbrough Town Council the other day, that ‘if 
“they were now going to buy the water property, they 
“‘would have to pay more for it.” They must make the 
best of their bargain, and take care that the district is duly 
supplied. This is expected of Water Companies, and Water 
Boards must do no less. 

The Birmingham Corporation, happier than the Town 
Council of Bradford, are realizing a large annual profit from 
their water-works. Alderman Avery announced last week 
that the Water Committee had passed a resolution, in which 
they would recommend to the Council a reduction in the 
water-rents, starting from Jan. 1, 1883, to the extent of 
£16,000 a year. This was very fairly described as “a 
** goodly and noble contribution.” The sum of £5000 was 
contributed in this way two years ago, and £2000 is set aside 
yearly to the reserve fund, as provided by the statute. 
Alderman Avery contends that whatever surplus is realized 
by the Water Committee should go to the benefit of the 
consumers, and not of the ratepayers. The latter plan he 
considers would be eminently unfair to the outside authori- 
ties whose districts are supplied from the Birmingham works. 
Those who differ from Alderman Avery on this point refer 
to the Act of 1875, which says that the Council “shall 
“carry to the borough fund any balance remaining in any 
‘‘year, and the annual proceeds of the reserve fund, when 
“that fund amounts to £50,000.” In the debate on this 
subject which has just taken place in the Birmingham Town 
Council, Alderman Avery suffered a defeat. Mr. Powell 
Williams moved the approval of the Water Committee’s 
estimate which transferred to the borough fund the sum of 
£2000 interest on the reserve fund. Thereupon Alderman 
Lloyd moved an amendment, “ that a further sum of 
«¢ £6500 be added to the estimated income of the Water 
‘‘ Committee available for the borough fund.” This amount, 
it was said, would be more than enough to cover the addi- 
tional penny in the pound required for the School Board. 
The Mayor, as well as Alderman Avery, objected to the 
amendment; but it was nevertheless carried by 35 votes to 
18. The effect is to reduce the borough rate from 2s. 4d. to 
2s. 3d.; the gross amount being £174,259 instead of £180,713. 
According to Alderman Chamberlain, the Water Committee 
have £14,000 in hand as surplus profit already accrued, and 
to this may be added £12,000 as profit to be expected in the 
present year. If £16,000 should be taken out of this, as the 
Water Committee intended to propose, in addition to the 
£6500 just voted to the borough fund, there would be only 
£3500 left. In the opinion of Alderman Avery, £16,000 is 
all that should be taken from the Water Committee, especially 
as the capital account is growing in consequence of new 
works. With regard to the appropriation of profit, it would 
seem by the statute that all which has already accrued 
must go to the borough fund; but anticipated profits may be 
absorbed by a reduction in the water-rents. 

The Corporation of the City of London have suddenly 
awoke to the fact that they are spending a vast amount of 
money over the inquiry which is being conducted by the 
Royal Commission respecting the drainage outfalls. The 
Corn, Coal, and Finance Committee have presented a report 
to the Court of Common Council, showing that the Port 
Sanitary Committee have already expended £5000 on the 
outfall inquiry, and are involved to the extent of £5000 
more. In the opinion of the Finance Committee, it would 
have béen more advisable if the Port Sanitary Committee 
had applied to the Court for further instructions before enter- 
ing on so large an outlay. In the course of a discussion on 
the subject, a fecling of anxiety has been expressed by 
members of the Court, and further particulars are requested. 
But if the Corporation are thus alarmed at the expenditure of 
£10,000 during the inquiry, what have they to say to the 
possible issue of the investigation which they have initiated ? 





If their contention amounts to anything, it must lead to 
one of two results—either the defecation of the London 
sewage, or the removal of the outfalls to the shores of the 
German Ocean. In fact, the Corporation are espousing a 
policy which corresponds to the scheme of the Essex Recla- 
mation Company, to which they offered the most strenuous 
opposition at the time it was launched. Had the Corporation 
supported that project, instead of opposing it, there would 
have been a fair chance of the northern sewage being trans- 
ported to the Maplin Sands. The destination of the southern 
sewage isanotherquestion. Ifthe Royal Commission condemns 
the present outfalls, the ratepayers of London will have to con- 
template an expenditure—whether for extension, precipita- 
tion, or irrigation—which will make £10,000 a mere feather 
in the scale. In the meantime, it would be interesting to know 
how much the Metropolitan Board are spending on the same 
inquiry. The expenditure of the Port Sanitary Committee 
is said to come out of corporate funds, and does not fall 
upon the rates. Still it is public money, and ought not to 
be wasted. The charges borne by the Metropolitan Board 
necessarily fall upon the ratepayers, and it is an amusing fact 
that the City will have to bear its quota. The expenditure by 
the Board on this outfall inquiry will unquestionably equal 
that of the Corporation. The scientific chemists are having 
a joyful day. 








Essays, Commentaries, and Rebielos. 


THE LONDON COAL DUTIES. 

Last week we devoted some space to a brief consideration of the 
report of the Smoke Abatement Committee, an organization which 
was called into being by the notorious fact that the common fuel 
used for manufacturing and domestic purposes in London is bitu- 
minous coal from various districts, chiefly in the northern parts of 
England. This invaluable commodity having been convicted, by 
the experience of at least fifteen generations of Londoners, of pol- 
luting the air of the Metropolis with certain emanations which 
escape combustion by the methods generally practised, a remedy 
had been sought through the agency of the organization in ques- 
tion. Among other corrective measures proposed by enthusiastic 
admirers of fresh air, free from coal smoke, was the radical expe- 
dient of prohibiting by Act of Parliament the use of soft coal 
within the Metropolitan area. These amiable despots, who would 
probably lay claim to the possession of most advanced ideas in 
general sociology, were ranged in the same ranks with others who 
might be credited with no less distaste of smoke, while abstaining 
from advocating the drastic measure just mentioned. The then Lord 
Mayor of London was one of the patrons of the Smoke Abatement 
Committee; and it was remarked at the time that the support of 
the City Corporation to the movement was an example of pure 
disinterestedness, since the City derives pecuniary benefit from the 
coal consumed within London and a wide district around. This 
remark was made in the presence of the Lord Mayor, at the public 
ceremony of the opening of the exhibition of smoke-preventing 
apparatus at South Kensington ; and his Lordship was not wanting 
in readiness of retort. He admitted the soft impeachment, that the 
more coal was burned in London the better it is for the City coffers ; 
but he declared that the inhabitants eventually reaped the advan- 
tage in the shape of bridges, embankments, viaducts, and other 
permanent public works, that had been carried out with part of the 
cost of the very smoke-pall that sometimes hid them from view 
when built. 

We have had occasion several times to refer to the existence of 
the Coal and Wine Dues levied by the City Corporation; and 
the subject—which ought never to be lost sight of by the inhabit- 
ants of London or by any persons interested in the coal trade of 
the country—has been brought into fresh prominence by the fact that 
communications have recently passed between the Metropolitan 
Board of Works ‘and the Common Council, respecting the steps 
to be taken for a prolongation of the dues beyond the period when 
the existing Acts enforcing them will expire. This will be in 1889; 
and it is scarcely necessary to add that neither the Metropolitan 
Board nor the City will leave a stone unturned to maintain their 
hold upon this convenient source of revenue, which renders them 
independent of ratepayers to the extent of about £415,000 per 
annum. Fortunately there is a powerful body of coal owners, 
merchants, and others, known as the North of England United 
Coal Trade Association, who are quite as determined to obtain the 
relief of their trade from this impost, which is at once an oppres- 
sion and an anachronism, and altogether indefensible in this land, 
where Free Trade is generally supposed to be the central principle 
of commerce. 

The Association have a hard task to perform. They have first 
of all to arouse public feeling in the matter; and, finally, to dis- 
possess an elected proprietary, invested with all the prestige of 
popular choice. Still it is a clear instance of the contlict of two 
public bodies, one voluntaiy and the other official; and in these 
cases the advantage lies with the attacking party, provided they 
exercise judgment in their choice of ground and time. The former 
have begun well by issuing a pamphlet prepared by Mr. Theo. 
Wood Bunning, Secretary to the Northumberland and Durham 
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Coal Trades,* in which a very successful attempt has been made to 
collect all available information respecting the origin, authority, and 
purposes of these dues. The next thing will be to place the issue 
fairly before Parliament and the country, in order that when par- 
liamentary opposition is made to the further continuance of the 
dues, it may have the strong support of a united public opinion. 

It remains to be seen how the question now under notice will be 
affected by the constitution of a new Municipality for London, 
which may or may not become an accomplished fact before the 
existing dues will either lapse or be renewed by fresh legislation. 
It would not be safe to assume that the change of title of the 
recipients will make any difference in regard to the payments. We 
have the examples of Manchester and Birmingham—both reformed 
Corporations—to show that municipal politicians of the most ad- 
vanced views are at one with the most fossilized fiscal doctrinaires 
in desiring some source of revenue independent of the ratepayers. 
They do not tax coal in these model towns ; but they tax gas, which 
is even worse. There is no difference in principle, but merely in 
the methods of levying the contributions. The same objection 
applies to both practices—it is handicapping one particular branch 
of industry, and one particular section of the community, with a 
charge which should be borne by all. No amount of argument 
will overcome this plain statement; no sophistry will avail to show 
that any good can come out of this evil. The greatest obstacle 
that will be raised in the way of the United Coal Trade Associa- 
tion is, however, not argument, but the old bugbear of ‘‘ vested 
interests ;”’ and this is sufficiently formidable, unless the Associa- 
tion can produce at the right moment another Cobden or Bright. 

We scarcely care to rob the pamphlet above referred to of any 
of its interest by repeating its array of striking facts and instructive 
extracts from legal and fiscal history. The chief things to be re- 
membered are that the dues now levied by the authorities of 
London on all coals imported within a very comprehensive area, 
having the City for its centre, amount to 18d. per ton. This is 
divided, as from 1861, between two duties, of 4d. and 9d. per ton 
respectively, which are applied separately—the first by the Cor- 
poration, for defraying the cost of improvements at Cannon Street, 
Holborn Viaduct, and Farringdon Market; and the second by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, for various purposes of a similar 
character. When it is inquired what is the precise condition of 
the balance-sheet of the City in respect of this revenue, Mr. Bun- 
ning is obliged to confess that the accounts previous to 1869 do not 
furnish particulars. Upon certain not unnatural assumptions, 
however, he concludes that the amount of outstanding debt in 1889, 
supposing no new obligations to be incurred, will be £1,081,000. 
In order to clear this off by the estimated revenue from the 4d. 
duty, amounting to £125,000 per annum, the duty would therefore 
have to be prolonged to 1901. This calculation omits all account 
of any surplus lands, or unpaid purchase-money thereon, arising 
from the improvements paid for out of the duty. If there are any 
such credits, they would shorten the time necessary to repay all 
loans. As to the other duty of 9d. per ton, allotted to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, there is less uncertainty. Under the 
existing Acts, actual and possible expenditure to the total amount 
of £5,387,323 is chargeable on this source of revenue. Deducting 
the value of surplus land, and taking note of the amount paid off, 
the balance of £21,543 only remained payable according to the 1881 
return. The income from the duty is £290,000 per annum; and 
therefore the whole liability must have been discharged last year. 
From henceforward to 1889 the Board will have a yearly income 
from this source of considerably over a quarter of a million sterling, 
applicable to meet their general expenditure. 

From these statements, which are based on analyses of the 
accounts of the Corporation aad Metropolitan Board specially 
prepared by Messrs. Monkhouse, Goddard, and Co., of London 
and Newcastle, there does not at first appear any reason why the 
ninepenny duty should not lapse at the expiration of the existing 
Acts, and the fourperny duty at or about the end of the present 
century. Or, as it would scarcely be advisable to keep up all the 
organization and paraphernalia of custom for the purpose of col- 
lecting less than one-third of the present revenue, the whole might 
be prolonged for just sufficient time to clear all outstanding claims 
together. The direct gain of abolishing the dues would be imme- 
diately shown in the saving of the £7000 a year or thereabouts 
spent in collection; while of the indirect advantages it is scarcely 
necessary to speak again here. It is not to be hoped, however, as 
we have already observed, that the reform is to be carried out so 
easily. It is impossible to foresee what fresh expenditure may be 
undertaken by the authorities now enjoying this revenue before 
they ask Parliament to renew the existing Acts. A bridge over 
the Thames at the Tower may be determined upon; some of the 
older bridges may require to be reconstructed; measures for the 
protection of South London from floods may be started; the main 
drainage outfall may be extended to the sea; or new thoroughfares 
intersecting Old London may be laid out. All these objects may 
be considered as legitimate outlets for the municipal funds, and 
especially for that particular revenue which has defrayed the cost 
of similar work in the past. 

The coal owners who want to see their trade liberated, and the 
coal users who would like cheaper fuel, will reckon without their 
host if they base their hopes of deliverance upon the showing of 
this pamphlet that the existing claims upon the duties are nearly 
extinguished. No man may hope to live long enough to find a 
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municipality or other form of government denying themselves a 
certain source of revenue, for want of an excuse for spending it. 
It may be taken for granted, therefore, that neither in 1889 nor in 
1989 will it be quite convenient for all parties to dispense with the 
further collection of coal duties in London. It is for coal owners, 
gas manufacturers, coal users, and gas consumers to take upon 
themselves the work of showing that this relic of medievalism may 
as well be abolished in 1889 as at any time thereafter. 

It is difficult to arouse anything like local feeling in this great 
Metropolis on this or any other matter which is not daily and 
hourly brought home to the ratepayers’ minds and pockets. Yet 
the task should not be impossible in willing and earnest hands. 
For example, let every coal owner and merchant, whenever 
fitting opportunity serves—let every Chairman of a Metropolitan 
Gas Company, in his public utterances to his constituents—let 
every other large consumer of coal declaim, in season and out of 
season, respecting the enormity of the payments of coal dues 
which burden his own business. Furthermore, let every retail 
coal merchant carefully state the amount of the local dues sepa- 
rately in the bills rendered to his customers—as the railway com- 
panies state the amount of the Government passenger duty on 
their season tickets—and the subject would soon be lifted from the 
obscurity in which it is the interest of the taxing authorities to 
leave it. Unless we greatly misunderstand the spirit of modern 
Bumbledom, more deference will be paid to the protests of 20,000 
purchasers of as many tons of coal together, against paying a duty 
of 18d. apiece, than to the objection of one consumer of 20,000 
tons of coal who pays his due in alumpsum. Let the question be 
once grasped in the manner suggested by the mass of ratepaying 
consumers of coal and its products, and the difficulty might be 
regarded as settled. Meanwhile, we commend Mr. Bunning’s work 
to the close attention of every one interested in the subject. 





GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 


THERE has been during the past week no cessation of the pro- 
gressive upward movement which has characterized gas stocks 
since the commencement of the year. The near approach of the 
season for payment of dividends seems to have attracted consider- 
able attention to this class of security. Investors have been 
curious to see the results of the working of the past half year, and 
to judge whether the gloomy forebodings of the timorous and the 
sinister predictions of the maleyolent were to be verified. Having 
now seen the accounts of the two largest Metropolitan Companies, 
the alarmists and “ bears”’ probably feel they were wrong to 
indulge in prophecy. ‘Never prophesy unless you know,” is a 
safe maxim; and if the professional detractors of gas will but 
practise it, investors may rest undisturbed and be thankful. The 
opinion of the market upon the published accounts is evidenced 
by an increased demand for the stocks of the two Companies 
referred to, both of which show an advance on the week. The 
ordinary and preference stocks of The Gaslight and Coke Company 
are now quoted ex div. The other movements are an improve- 
ments of 3 in Brentford ; 2 in Commercial new; and 1 in Imperial 
Continental. 

In the Water Market, New River new are quoted ex div., and 
the price is marked proportionately lower. Southwark and 
Vauxhall and West Middlesex are weaker, at a reduction of 2 
and 1 respectively ; but other stocks are steady at last quotations. 

The markets closed at the end of the week as follows :— 
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Hotes, 
CaRBONIC OxIDE IN CoMMON FURNACES. 


According to Mr. J. Lowthian Bell, every furnace wherein a high 
temperature is attained is virtually a carbonic oxide gas furnace. 
He shows that carbonie acid, the product of the perfect combina- 
tion of carbon and oxygen, cannot exist at a high temperature, in 
consequence of dissociation taking place. Therefore, if a great 
heat is desired from solid fuel, it is impossible to avoid the waste 
represented by the formation of carbonic oxide at some region 
above the fuel, and where there is usually no provision for using it. 
It has long been known that carbonic acid breaks up at high tem- 
peratures; but Mr. Bell has shown that the same effect is produced 
at comparatively moderate temperatures—a view in which he is 
supported by M. Berthelot. He mentions the well-known pheno- 
menon of the carbonic oxide flame just above an ordinary open 
coke fire; and says that this is not merely due to the fact that the 
gas can only inflame in contact with fresh air, but also that it could 
not burn in the hot fire below. Thus every furnace is a carbonic 
oxide generator; the only difference between those which avowedly 
produce gas and those in which the work is done by the primary 
burning of solid fuel being that the former turn to good account 
what the latter produce to waste. The lesson to be drawn from 
these observations is that the only way to burn coal or coke to 
advantage is to first convert it into carbonic oxide, and afterwards 
burn every atom thereof in the right place. Unless this sequence 
of operations is followed by design, it will assuredly be observed by 
nature. According to this view the gas furnace is less revolutionary 
in principle than has been supposed; it is simply a method of 
regulating and rendering profitable a natural and otherwise waste- 
ful process. 


Tue Removal or CYANATES FROM Gas LIME. 


The important question of the decomposition of the sulpho- 
cyanates found in foul lime from gas purifiers has occupied the 
attention of MM. Sestini and Junaro, who claim to have found a 
method of decomposing these noxious compounds. Among the 
worthless or harmful constituents of foul lime these chemists 
enumerate sulphuret and hyposulphuret of calcium, bituminous 
bodies, and sulphocyanate of ammonium. The former are got rid 
of by the process of weathering, whereby the sulphurets and hypo- 
sulphites are transformed into gypsum, while the hydrocarbons 
and bituminous matter are evaporated into a kind of resin, which 
has no appreciable effect upon vegetation. The ammonia-sulpho- 
cyanate is not so easily disposed of. After some trials, the experi- 
menters arrived at the following process:—The mass is agitated 
during several days with twice its bulk of water; and the liquid, 
containing all the soluble salts, is then decanted, and subjected 
for three or four days to the action of hydrogen evolved in it by 
adding old iron and sulphuric acid. The sulphocyanate is thus 
completely decomposed, and the liquor contains ferric sulphite. 
This is again mixed with the insoluble residue, which contains 
lime ; and this latter precipitates the iron in the form of ferrous 
oxide, which is speedily oxidized by contact with air. Thus, as a 
final product, a reddish sediment is obtained, which is perfectly 
capable of use as manure. 


A CaRBURETTED INCANDESCENT Gas LIGHT. 

Another new intense gas-burner has been constructed to meet 
the demand for a white light, and is reported to be in use at a 
gold-lace factory at Colombes, in France. It is the invention of 
M. Hélouis, who calls it the carbo-oxhydric burner; and it is 
described as being a combination of the incandescent and car- 
buretted systems of gas lighting. The burner can be employed to 
render incandescent any refractory body, and also to effect the 
combustion of a jet of highly carburetted gas. In both cases an 
auxiliary jet of pure oxygen is utilized. The method of operating 
appears to be as follows :—A current of common coal gas is highly 
carburetted, close to the point of combustion, with the vapour of 
naphthaline, and is then ignited with oxygen in something like the 
usual double blowpipe arrangement; the flame being directed 
against a refractory block. The light is produced by the incan- 
descence of the carbon in the gas, which gives a warmer tone than 
lime or magnesium. It is continually being deposited upon the 
block of lime, which it protects, and aids in eventually trans- 
forming into a kind of hard porcelain. The blocks preferred by 
M. Hélouis are made of fat lime, steeped in hot paraffin to preserve 
them from injury before being placed in position for use. The 
oxygen is obtained by means of a special arrangement, also 
patented by M. Hélouis; the source of supply being sulphuric 
acid subjected to a red heat. The result of the decomposition of 
500 kilos. of sulphuric acid in this apparatus is 72 cubic métres, or 
99°4 kilos. of pure oxygen, 35 kilos. of acid liquor, and 365 kilos. 
of sulphurous acid. M. Hélouis also obtains oxygen from air by 
means of an india-rubber dialyzer. It is stated that in comparison 
with the burner named after the City of Paris, in the photometer- 
room of the Municipality, the Hélouis burner, consuming 50 litres 
of gas, 42 grammes of naphthaline, and 138 litres of oxygen, gave 
the light of 15°6 Carcels; which was equal to <te illuminating 
power of 2170 litres of gas in the Ville de Paris .\urner. Com- 
pared with the burner of the Rue du Quatre Septembre, which 
gave the light of 18 Carcels with a consumption of 1400 litres of 
gas, costing 42c. per hour, the Hélouis burner, of equal illumina- 
ting power, consumed 43 litres of gas, costing 1°3 c.; 120 litres 
of oxygen, costing 7°8c.; and 40 grammes of hydrocarbon, costing 





0°4 ¢., or altogether 10°5 c. Thus it appears that, for material 
only, the Hélouis light is four times cheaper than the burner with 
which it is compared in this example. 


Gas GENERATORS AND ENGINES. 

The power for the new gas-engine works of Messrs. Crossley 
Bros., Limited, is to be obtained from gas-engines driven with 
generator gas made by the Dowson process. Nearly all the plant 
for 150-horse power has been put down, consisting of three pro- 
ducers connected with three scrubbers for washing the gas, and a 
holder for compensating the supply and regulating the pressure. 
Messrs. Crossley have had a 30-horse power engine working regu- 
larly with this gas during about two months, under test conditions. 
It has been found that the generators took 45 minutes in firing up, 
and afterwards the fuel consumption per 1000 cubic feet of gas passed 
into the holder was 13°2 Ibs. The gas consumption of the engine was 
after the rate of 109 cubic feet per indicated horse power per hour, 
representing a fuel consumption of 1°4 Ibs. per horse power per hour. 
The coal used is small-sized anthracite, costing 3s. 6d. per ton in 
truck at the pit. The wages for the fireman for the gas generators 
are about the same as fora set of steam-boilers. Thus the economy 
of the system consists chiefly in the low rate of fuel consumption. 
This consideration is important, in connection with the fact that 
the engines are small; for it will enable different lines of shafting- 
to be driven by separate engines as economically with regard to 
fuel as by a single large engine of the best construction. Any 
department may therefore be kept at work independently of others. 
Against this advantage must be set off, in the case of manufac- 
turers who have to purchase their gas-engines, the high price of 
these machines and the added cost of the gas-producing plant. 


THE CORROSION OF IRON AND STEEL. 

M. Gruner recently communicated to the Académie des Sciences 
some observations on the relative perishability, under certain 
circumstances, of cast iron, steel, and soft malleable iron. Plates 
of different composition were immersed during equal periods in 
water acidulated with 0°5 per cent. of sulphuric acid, and also in 
sea water, and exposed in moist air. It was found that in moist 
air chromate steels were most rapidly corroded, and tungsten steels 
less than carbon steel. In similar conditions cast iron oxidized 
less than steel and soft iron; and white specular iron rusted less 
that grey cast iron. Thus hard white cast iron is the best for 
withstanding damp air—an observation which agrees with common 
experience. Sea water, on the other hand, attacks cast iron more 
than steel, and especially the white specular kind. Tempered 
steel stands in sea water better than the same steel annealed; and 
soft steel is less attacked than manganese or chromate steel. 
Acidulated water acts upon grey cast iron like sea water, strongly 
affecting the more impure grey cast iron. White specular iron 
is not so much affected. These experiments agree with the results 
obtained by Mallet in 1848; and are valuable as indicating the best 
kind of material for iron structures in certain localities and for 
different purposes. The atmosphere of Manchester and similar 
places is known to have a very powerful acid reaction, and this cir- 
cumstance may be taken into account when the material for lofty 
exposed structures, such as gasholder framing, has to be decided 
upon. Wrought iron and steel in such localities are thus seen to 
be exceptionally liable to decay. 

A FusrsteE Piue ror METER CONNECTIONS. 

The following is from the Scientific American :—‘ In a recent 
article on gas-meters as helps to fires, we suggested that there was 
a field for a practicable invention for preventing the escape of gas 
following the destruction of the meter, or the melting of the con- 
nection. Our suggestion has been heeded by Mr. F. R. Hoard, of 
Providence, R.I., who has invented the simple and effective device 





shown in the engraving. It consists of a hollow ball, B, filled with 
lead or fusible metal with the exception of a central passage. This 
ball is inserted in the service pipe, A, the latter being bent in U-form. 
When a fire occurs, the metal in the ball is melted and drops into 
the lower part of the U, filling it to the line, a a, effectually shutting 
off the gas.”’ 








Last Thursday’s Birmingham Daily Post contained the following para- 
graph :—‘ We understand that, having now before them the views of the 
electric lighting companies, as indicated by their Orders, and those of the 
corporations as expressed in their objections, the Board of Trade have 
decided to frame a Model Order, in the form in which they think it should 
stand in the interests of manufacturers and companies alike. Further 
proceedings in regard to the electric lighting schemes before Parliament 
are,therefore, in abeyance, pending the issue of this Model Order.” 
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Communicated Articles. 


THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
GASLIGHT ASSOCIATION. 
By Our AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT. 
Tuirp ARTICLE. 


Mr. Edgerton, in his paper on ‘‘ Heating by Gas,” read atthe above 
meeting,* said: ‘‘The sheet flame (non-luminous) therefore gives 
out, when under full headway, nearly 75 per cent. more radiant 
heat than the luminous flame. This demonstration utterly reverses 
the commonly accepted opinion.” If Mr. Edgerton is right in this 
matter—if, as he seems to claim, the non-luminous flame is capable 
of giving more radiated heat than the luminous—then indeed must 
we unlearn much that we have been taught; for it has always been 
stated that, as far as radiated heat is concerned, a luminous flame 
produces the better results. But it is not by any means clear that 
Mr. Edgerton’s experiments lead to the conclusion enunciated; for 
his record shows that when the gas was burned from a common pipe 
burner on the Bunsen plan, the result arrived at was inferior to that 
obtained when the luminous burner was employed; and not until 
the American Meter Company’s oven burner was used did the non- 
luminous principle come into the foreground. Hence it would seem 
that the sum total of Mr. Edgerton’s experiments is that he proves 
that the burner last named gives more radiated heat than the other 
two burners tested against it. This is a grey horse of another colour. 
I believe the burner used by the American Meter Company in 
their stoves is the best heating burner made in America; and if 
where it is employed, perfect combustion is not obtained, it is 
certainly nearer perfection than with any other burner I have 
tried. If I am right in this particular—if the burner in question, 
owing to its more perfect adjustment, gives out more heat than 
the common style for the gas used—it is safe to say that the 
superior result would make itself apparent, not only by convection, 
but by radiation as well, Had Mr. Edgerton ascertained the 
total amount of heat given out by each burner for a stated 
quantity of gas, it would probably have been found that the heat 
radiated from the American Meter Company’s burner was pro- 
portionally less than that given by the luminous flame. Again, 
the burner alluded to has another advantage; because the aper- 
tures through which the gas issues are so drilled that the several jets 
coalesce, forming a solid sheet of flame, whereas most burners are 
made up of a number of separate jets. It is to be regretted that 
this phase of the subject was not brought up in the subsequent dis- 
cussion of the paper, because it would have been more satisfactory 
to have drawn from Mr. Edgerton his opinion on this matter with 
greater explicitness than is afforded by his paper. It istobe hoped that, 
in the near future, Mr. Edgerton will favour the Association with a 
record of the practical heating power of water gas as compared with 
coal gas. Several papers have been read before The Gas Institute 
on the heating power of gases of various candle powers, though 
these have mainly treated of coal gas; but we have no comparative 
experiments between water gas and coal gas. This is the more to 
be regretted as water gas engineers claim that the heat afforded by 
the combination of carbonic oxide and hydrogen is vastly greater 
than the calculated effect due to each gas. In other words, that 
these two gases, when burning together, practically produce a 
result vastly in excess of their theoretical heating powers. Experi- 
ments on this score would therefore be acceptable. 

Mr. Ramsdell has come before the Association so often in his 
advocacy of the gas-engine cause, that it is not to be wondered at 
if he did not bring anything particularly novel under the notice 
of his listeners on the present occasion. This gentleman has met 
with a great amount of success by pressing the adoption of these 
engines upon parties in his own city; and he is ever ready to give 
his associates the benefit of his experience. Mr. Nettleton, who 
has also had much experience with gas-engines, stated that he did 
not believe these engines would come into general use with gas at 
2 dols. (8s.) per 1000 cubic feet, except for small power, or where 
the work is of an intermittent character. There is, however, 
plenty of room for gas-engines of 4-horse power and under, if it 
were possible to procure them; but at present they are only made 
by one firm in America, and they are three months behind their 
orders. If Mr. Goodwin remedy this evil, as he has promised to do, 
he will deserve the thanks of the fraternity. 

Mr. Farmer, in his paper on “ Marsh Gas,” showed in graphic 
forms the various compounds this gas can be made to take on 
being broken up. Perhaps it would be more correct to say he 
showed the various forms the gas does take on being broken up; 
for at present we do not seem to be able to make it take any par- 
ticular form, as it resolves itself into its various factors according 
to its own sweet will—a will albeit which we seem to be unable to 
control. Hence we may have any of the four following results :-— 

2CH, = CaHe + Ha 

2CH, = CoHy + 2H2 

2CHy = CoHe + 3He2 

2CHs = 2C + 4He 
So we have another instance of the necessity for a systematic 
investigation of the inner goings-on of our retorts. 

In concluding these comments on the proceedings at the last 
meeting of the American Gaslight Association, it may be said that 
if the present year is nota prosperous one to the society, it will 





* This and the next paper alluded to by our Correspondent have already 
appeared in the pages of the Journat (see ante, pp. 185, 229).—Ep. J.G.L. 








not be because it lacks an able President; Mr. T. Forstall—who 
has just accepted the appointment of General Manager of the 
Chicago Gaslight Company—being noted throughout the profession 
for his executive ability and ripe judgment. 


A HYGIENIC COMPARISON BETWEEN THE LIGHT OF 
ELECTRICITY AND THAT OF COAL GAS. 
By B. H. Tuwarre, C.E,, F.C.8.L., 
Membre de la Société Industrielle de Mulhouse, &c.; Author of “ The Sani- 
tary Arrangements of Our Factories, Workshops, and Warehouses, &c.” 


Some years ago I drew attention, in the columns of a contem- 
porary, to the fact that, although the carbon points of the electric 
arc light were rendered incandescent purely by the phenomenon of 
frictional resistance to the passage of electrical currents, and there- 
fore not in the least dependent on the chemical action of oxidation, 
yet the intense heat of the voltaic are would produce a rearrange- 
ment of the gaseous constituents of the atmosphere, from a com- 
bination mechanical to one chemical, with the resultant formation 
of the deleterious nitrogen oxides. ‘The correctness of my opinion 
was subsequently confirmed independently by Mr. Wills, F.C.S. 
A glass cylinder placed over an electric lamp (Foucault's regulator) 
for two minutes, and afterwards examined, was seen to contain a 
perceptible quantity of red fumes, due to nitrogen peroxide (NgQ,). 
The air surrounding the lamp was next drawn through a solution 
of potash, and the amount of nitric acid estimated; and it was 
found to produce from 10 to 12 grains of nitric acid (N,O,) per 
hour. Therefore, unless the electric lamps (of the are type) are 
enclosed in air-tight globes, they can hardly be considered to be 
perfectly hygienic. 

The remarkable results of the application by Dr. Siemens of the 
are light for the development of plants will no doubt be well known 
to the reader; but experiments in the same direction, conducted 
by Mons. P. P. Déhérain at the Palais de |’ Industrie, Paris, in 1881, 
only had very partially successful results. Indeed, the results 
of the experiments with the naked arc light may be considered in 
the light of a failure. Mons. Déhérain states (see Annales Agrono- 
miques, pp. 551-575) that at the end of seven days the naked are 
light was seen to have an injurious effect both on those plants 
which were constantly subjected to it, and in a less degree on those 
which were exposed to it during the night only. The leaves black- 
ened, withered, and dropped off. The injury, however, was con- 
fined to the epidermal layers, and was due to the direct impact of 
the luminous radiations, and not to the nitrogen oxides ; for where 
one leaf was partly shaded by another, a sharp line was photo- 
graphically impressed. Even in the experiments with the are lights 
protected by globes of colourless glass, the results were not much 
more satisfactory. Seedlings exposed exclusively to the electric 
light perished sooner or later, and the leaves of some of them were 
blackened as with the naked light. Mature plants, on the other 
hand, continued to vegetate ; but in no instance, except in that of 
a plant of barley, were flowers and seeds produced, the vegetation 
being merely foliaceous. Mons. Déhérain’s conclusions are as 
follows :— 

1. The electric are light emits radiations which are injurious to 

vegetation. 

. Most of these radiations are arrested by colourless glass. 

. The electric light emits radiations powerful enough to main- 
tain mature plants in vegetation for two months and a half. 

. The beneficial radiations are not sufficiently powerful to cause 
the growth of germinating seeds or to allow of the matura- 
tion of fruit in older plants. 

The heat developed by the resistance of the minute filament of 
carbon, as arranged in the incandescent lamps of Swan and Edison, 
would not, of course, produce any rearrangement of the gases, 
constituting the atmosphere ; and even if it did, as the filament of 
carbon is fixed in vacuo, there could be no possible vitiation of the 
atmosphere. Hence per se the electric light of the incandescent 
type is hygienically satisfactory ; but neither the incandescent nor 
the arc electric light assists ventilation. 

Besides the nitrogen oxides produced by the arc light, probably 
as much carbon dioxide is produced, in amount, for the same illu- 
minating power, as is produced by the combustion of coal gas. In 
both descriptions of artificial light the luminosity proceeds from 
the same cause—namely, carbon in an atomic or solid state heated 
to incandescence. 

The electric light produced by incandescent lamps is in almost 
perfect accordance with the laws of visual or ocular hygiene; allow- 
ing, as it does, various colours to be distinctly chosen as in solar 
light. The are light, however, is not so satisfactory. The varying 
light-densities, caused by the use of heterogeneous carbons, produce 
ocular muscular fatigue, besides rendering the retinal image very 
indistinct. It is generally conceded that the nearer a system of 
artificial illumination approaches in resemblance to that of the 
mean intensity of diffused sunlight, the more perfectly is the system 
adapted to the human organs of vision. The degree of the density 
of an illuminant can be judged with approximate accuracy by the 
degree of darkness of its shadow ; and, judging from this standard, 
the naked arc light is too intense, at least for domestic and work- 
shop purposes, as the shadows it produces are considerably darker 
than those of the light from the unclouded noonday sun. But, of 
course, the density of the light can be reduced to any degree by the 
use of globes of glass, of more or less opacity. This, however, is 
an expensive remedy, as a great percentage of the electrical energy 
is wastefully absorbed. v 
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Dealing now with the question of the light of coal gas, the pro- 
ducts of the perfect combustion of gas are shown by the following 
formule :— 

Constituents of Gas 

before Combustion. 
He + 0 = H20, aqueous vapour. 
CHi+20 = 2H20 do. do. -+ carbon dioxide (COz). 
C2Hi+802= 2H20 do. do. + do. do. (COs). 
co+o0 = ote ; do. do, (COd). 


It will be seen that the products of coal gaseous combustion consist 
chiefly of aqueous vapour and carbon dioxide. Commonly, how- 
ever, coal gas contains traces of the vapour of carbon bisulphide 
(CS,). {During the action of combustion, the carbon and sulphur 
of the latter are both oxidized ; the former passing off as carbon 
dioxide, and the latter as sulphuric acid (SO,). It is this latter 
deleterious and common constituent which causes the products of 
even perfect combustion to be so objectionable, as the least traces 
of the sulphuric acid in the atmosphere may do incalculable damage 
to articles of vertu, plate, pictures, &c. If coal gas is imperfectly 
oxidized, from deficiency of air or defective burners, carbon mon- 
oxide (CO) forms a constituent of the products of combustion. 
Carbonic oxide is also highly deleterious. 

Besides the gaseous products of combustion already enumerated, 
there is, of course, the nitrogen set free from its mechanical com- 
bination with the oxygen. This gas per se is harmless; but Dr. 
Frankland suggests that there is a possibility of its forming in the 
zone of combustion a chemical combination with the nitrogen, with 
a resultant production of nitric acid (N,O,); but as the temperature 
of combustion of coal gas under ordinary conditions is only about 
2200° Fahr., this chemical action is hardly possible. The tem- 
perature of the voltaic are which produces the nitric acid has been 
estimated to be equal to more than 7000° Fahr. 

Carbon dioxide (CO,) forms a great percentage-of the products 
of gaseous combustion. This gas occupies only a decimal pro- 
portion (generally about 0°04 per cent.) of pure atmospheric air 
(or 1 volume of carbon dioxide in every 2500 volumes of atmo- 
spheric air). To be hygienically suitable for human respiration, 
atmospheric air should never have a greater percentage than 0°06 
of carbon dioxide. It will be clearly apparent to the reader that 
it would be impossible to retain the narrow limit of 0°02 per cent. 
of carbon dioxide in any habitation in which the products of 
gaseous combustion are allowed to disseminate; consequently it 
should be considered a sine quad non that channels for the entire 
removal of the products of gaseous combustion to the external air 
should be fixed to all internal gas-burners used for illuminating 
domestic or industrial structures. The greatest disadvantage of 
the system of coal gas lighting would thus be removed. 

By means of a simple arrangement, most gas-burners could be 
made to efficiently ventilate the rooms which tliey illuminate; for 
instance, the admirable sun-burner. For every volume of gas 
perfectly consumed in a room, 5 volumes of atmospheric air will 
be displaced, and this displacement alone in the air of the room 
would produce a beneficial circulation of the air. But by the 
utilization of the heat evolved by the combustion of the gas, 
and the high temperature of the products of combustion, to 
produce a displacement of the air by creating a draught, the 
temperature evolved by the combustion of the gas of a single 
8-feet burner would create such a displacement and conse- 
quent renewal of fresh air as would be sufficient for one mature 
person. By the regenerative system, as carried out in the Siemens, 
Grimston, and other gas-burners, the intensity of combustion can 
be increased to as high a point as is properly consistent with the 
hygienic laws affecting the vision; that is to say, the light is so 
intense that its rays, instead of being so objectionably yellow (as 
are the ordinary gas lights), are so white and neutral as to permit 
colours of the most delicate hues to be easily distinguished. By 
the adoption of channels for the purpose of entirely removing the 
products of combustion to the external air, combined with means 
for the utilization of the temperature of combustion for ventilating 
purposes, along with the system of gaseous combustion arranged 
on the regenerative principle, the light of coal gas may be considered 
not only hygienically perfect, but, to the extent that it is utilized 
for assisting the most important source of ventilation, is superior 
to the electric light of the most perfectly hygienic type—viz., the 
incandescent light in vacuo. 


Products of Combustion. 








Tue APPROPRIATION OF Gas Prorits aT ReETrorD.—In the course of the 
proceedings at the quarterly meeting of the Retford Town Council, on the 
12th inst., Alderman Denman said that the Water Committee were entitled 
to £1200 from the Urban Sanitary Authority, for money expended by the 
Committee in the redemption of the capital sum borrowed. This amount 
was equal to an extra rate of 1s. in the pound; but he suggested that to 
avoid this the profits of the gas undertaking (£780) in the hands of the 
Council should be handed over to the Water Committee. On the motion 
- Mr. Darney, seconded by Mr. Spence, it was decided that this should be 

one. 


ILLEGAL Consumption or Gas.—Last Friday week, William Norman, 
the manager of the “ Bell” public-house, St. George Street, London Docks, 
was summoned by the Commercial Gas Company for improperly using 
and burning gas belonging tothe Company. It appeared from the evidence 
adduced that on Saturday, the 20th ult., the supply-pipe was capped off; 
default having been made in payment of the amount due for gas. On the 
same night, about ten o'clock, the gas was seen to be burning in the public- 
house; and one of the inspectors of the Company then discovered that the 
defendant had connected the main tap with the inlet-pipe by means of a 
piece of rag and string; the connection thus made being a most dangerous 
one. He was also summoned for the same offence on the 2lst ult. The 
Magistrate fined the defendant £3, and 4s. costs. 





Cechnical Record. 


THE “SANITARY” GAS KITCHENER. 

In our fourth notice of the apparatus at the Crystal Palace Exhi- 
bition (see JourNnaAL for the 16th ult.), reference was made to a new 
arrangement of gas kitchener by Mr. J.C. Cox, of Maidstone. The 
accompanying illustration shows the top portion of the stove in 
question; the lower part being merely an oven constructed on 
Mr. Cox’s “ regenerator’ principle, which has already been fully 
described in our pages. The intention of the inventor is to deal 
with two important difficulties attending the successful use of gas 
cooking-stoves. These are, firstly, the removal of the products of 
combustion generated by the boiling burners usually placed on the 
tops of cooking-stoves. This is a point which, though it has been 
noticed from time to time, has never met with the important con- 
sideration it ought to receive, from a sanitary point of view. The 
second difficulty has been the arrangement of a supplementary 
oven or hot closet, at a suitable height and distance back to allow 
freedom of working the hot-plate of the stove. The hot closet in 
the stove now under notice is heated by the waste products of 
combustion from the oven (and boiler when one is fixed alongside) 
and boiling burners in the following manner :—The boiling burners 
are all enclosed in wells, protected from draughts of air. Each 





well opening has a loose cover provided, and the cooking utensils 
are supposed to entirely cover the well openings. The lids there- 
fore are intended for the sole purpose of preventing the products 
of combustion escaping at any of the unused burner wells. Either 
of the boiler burners being in operation, the cooking utensil receives 
the full brunt of the burner below; the products and usually wasted 
heated air escaping into a pocket common to all the burners. This 
heated air passes up the flue (into which is also conducted the spent 
heat from the oven and boiler), and is caused to circulate around, 
but not within the hot closet, on brackets. From the top of the 
closet, after circulating around it, the products are conveyed to a 
chimney flue, or to the outside, by means of a top flue as shown. 
There can be no doubt that there is often a considerable loss of 
heat from the various arrangements of open grid tops—whatever 
may be said in their favour on the score of simplicity; and that 
it is impracticable to gather up and utilize the current of heated 
air in a useful manner from such arrangements. It is claimed by 
Mr. Cox that while his kitchener works equal to any open-top stove, 
he has the advantage of a large hot closet, having its internal space 
heated to 212° Fahr. in less than half an hour when the stove is 
in full work; and, in addition, all the products of combustion are 
conveyed away. 





THE USE OF GAS AS A HEATING AGENT COMPARED 
WITH SOLID AND LIQUID FUEL. 

Under this title, Mr. G. E. Davis, F.I.C., F.C.S8., last Tuesday 
week read a paper before the Manchester Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry. 

The author—who, it may be stated, is one of the Government 
Inspectors of Alkali Works—treated of fuel, gas, smoke, and fogs; 
all these subjects being illustrated by experiments. He recom- 
mended the use of coke for house fires; and said that, if cooking 
could not be done well with this fuel, gas should be used sparingly. 
Manufacturers might also fire with coke; or, if coal was still con- 
sidered desirable, a mechanical stoker should be employed. <A ton 
of dry coke had the same heating nature as a ton of ordinary dry 
Lancashire coal when properly burned; and, in many instances, 
owing to its freedom from volatile matters, it could be used in such 
a@ manner as to do far more work, weight for weight. Coke recom- 
mended itself to the householder as well as to the manufacturer ; 
and if means were only found for its continual production, in 
a suitable form for use in domestic grates, a new era of fairly 
smokeless cities would quickly commence. It would be well, he 
said, to remember that when coal at 10s. per ton was burned 
65 unit-tons of heat were obtained for 1d.; while when coke was 
burned the number of unit-tons of heat for the same money was 
84, reckoning coke at 7s. 6d. per ton. Heating in any ordinary 
way by gas (dwelling-rooms, for instance) was entirely out of the 
question until gas was reduced far below its present price. Even 
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at half the price now charged, gas heating would be considerably 
dearer than coal; and from his own experiments—burning gas in 
the best mauner, and coal in the usual reckless mode—the heating 
values would only be equal with gas at 10d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
To look the matter fairly in the face, the lowest price at which gas 
was put into the mains was in London, where it was said to cost 
13d. per 1000 feet. At one of the works of the Manchester Corpo- 
ration it cost 14d. per 1000 feet; so that coal gas for purposes of 
the continuous warming of rooms, heating of steam-boilers, &c., 
could not for a long time to come be expected to compete suc- 
cessfully with coal. Though gas cooking had its advantages, the 
high price now charged for gas showed practically no pecuniary 
benefit; and it was certain that the price of gas must be much 
reduced in order to tempt people to consume it. There was no 
reason why its price should not be reduced at once to 1s. 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet ; and if the manufacture was not a monopoly it 
would have been below this price long since. All gas-stoves 
should be provided with means for carrying the products of com- 
bustion into the outside air. It was very well to hear of stoves 
which consumed their own smoke or condensed all their products, 
but in any ordinary method of combustion such things were next 
to impossible. Wherever there was gas burned there must be 
good ventilation to carry away the products; and when he had 
seen small bath-rooms and kitchens heated by gas, with gas for 
cooking, and also water-heaters in use in confined places without 
chimneys, he had never marvelled at the complaints of headaches 
from the occupants, but he had wondered that the so-called 
‘‘accidents” had not been more frequent. Every gas-stove, 
whether used for heating or cooking, should be connected with a 
chimney, or with the outside air, in order to carry away the 
sulphurous and carbonic acids. No stove should be allowed in any 
dwelling-house except under these conditions. It should be uni- 
versally known that the chief product of the combustion of gas is 
carbonic acid, a non-supporter of combustion or life; and when 
present in very small quantities in the air has a decided effect 
upon the living organism. It was essential, then, that this gas be 
eliminated from rooms as fast as it is formed. The other im- 
purity arose from the presence in the gas of sulphur compounds 
which could easily be removed at a moderate cost. 
A vote of thanks was given to Mr. Davis. 








Correspondence. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


THE APPLICATIONS FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING ORDERS. 


Str,—The Electric Lighting Companies now applying for Provisional 
Orders are as follows :— 


Edison ‘on a ee eS? oe 1 
Farranti, Thompson, and Ince, Limited 2 
Metropolitan (Brush) oe ie 23 
Pilsen Joel and General 3 
Swan United . . * 4 

Total affecting the Metropolis . 33 
South Staffordshire . 7 
Provincial(Brush) . . 10 
South-Eastern (Brush). 9 
Great Western. a set ae 4 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 3 
Union. > . 8 
Incandescent . 5 

Total affecting the Provinces . 46 
Brush of Scotland. . . 4 


All these Companies are incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 
1862-80, on the limited liability principle ; and although their Articles of 
Association are not in all cases precisely the same, they nevertheless bear 
so strong a resemblance to each other that it is impossible to avoid the 
suspicion that they have all sprung from the same source. 

The objects of the several Companies, as defined in their Articles depo- 
sited in the Registration Office, are, with other things not here mentioned, 
as follows :—To purchase and acquire licences for the use. of inventions, 
patents, &c., respecting electricity ; to produce and supply electricity for 
any purpose; to manufacture and deal in machines, instruments, appa- 
ratus, &c., for producing and distributing electricity, &c.; to purchase, 
acquire, and carry on the business of any kindred company; and to pur- 
chase and hold shares in any kindred company. And the Articles pro- 
vide that the Directors shall receive for their services a certain fixed 
allowance, with (in addition) a portion varying from 10 to 20 per cent. 
of all profits beyond 10 per cent.; and that the Company shall purchase 
for a consideration, either direct from the Anglo-American Company, or 
from some intermediate agent, the right of using the patents and inven- 
tions of that Company, subject to the condition that they shall not them- 
selves manufacture any of the apparatus required for their purposes, but 
purchase it all from the Anglo-American Company. 

The Articles do not limit the Company’s operations to any particular 
town or place; but, on the contrary, give them powers (restricted, of 
course, by the agreement with the Anglo-American Company) to manu- 
facture and deal in machinery and apparatus for producing and distri- 
buting electricity here, there, and everywhere. None of these powers, nor 
any of the other objects named in the Articles, requires a Provisional 
Order to put them into operation. They are in operation at the present 
time, on trial, in many parts of the country. Every one has a right to 
supply himself and his neighbours with electricity and apparatus, if he 
finds it worth his while to do so; and Parliament cannot deprive any one 
of this right. The object of the Companies in applying for Provisional 
Orders is to get powers to lay mains and services in the streets. Every- 








thing else that they take power to do by their Articles they can do without 
parliamentary authority. 

When a company has registered its Articles describing the objects of 
the company, and has issued shares and received payment, either wholly 
or in part, of such shares, it cannot alter those objects. If, therefore, 
any company were to obtain a Provisional Order to light with electricity 
any particular town or place, it would not be able to give its whole atten- 
tion or apply the whole of its funds to the purposes of the Order, as a gas 
or water company would be required to do, but would, of necessity, have 
to retain the power to produce and supply electricity for any purpose, 
and to manufacture and deal in electrical apparatus, not merely in the 
district of the Order, but in all parts of the kingdom, as provided by their 
own Articles as well. Ifa Provisional Order were granted to a company 
in such circumstances, one portion of its undertaking would be under 
statutory regulations and the other not; and what the general result 
would be I will leave for your readers, whether they represent corpora- 
tions or gas companies, to determine for themselves. 

Some of the Companies have issued large numbers of shares, part as 
fully paid up, and part to be called up as and when required; and have 
received from the public, in payment of such shares, the following sums: 
—£296,157, £160,300, £100,000, £55,925, £55,000, £53,579, £44,189, 
£31,300, £15,000—total, £811,450. In addition to these there are also 
four other Companies which applied for parliamentary powers in a former 
session, but are not doing so now, and these have raised respectively 
£238,006, £99,997, £71,600, £47,194—total, £456,797. This with the 
former total makes £1,268,247. These figures are taken from the docu- 
ments deposited in the Registration Office, which do not extend to the 
present time ; consequently there may be a further sum in each case to add 
to these amounts. They, however, only represent the sums paid to the 
Companies; but, as there have been many transactions in the shares at 
high premiums that are not shown at the Registrar’s, the total sum now 
depending upon the success of these undertakings must be very consider- 
able. I need not express any opinion as to the present value of these 
shares, or as to whether they are likely to improve or not. It is suffi- 
cient for my purpose to note that there has been what the Americans 
would call ‘‘ rather a smart stroke of business” somewhere. 

All the Companies but the first are applying for more than one Pro- 
visional Order—that is to say, for powers to light different places; but 
there are no provisions in any of the Orders for a separate capital, or 
for limiting the amount of capital to be employed in each place, or for 
keeping separate accounts. Consequently, if electricity were ever to 
become a success, the inhabitants of any district under a Provisional 
Order would have to provide a dividend upon all the capital raised by the 
Company up to that time, although no part of it might have been 
applied to the purposes of the Order. More than this, if the company 
engaged in other operations all their losses would be chargeable to the 
general account. 

Some years ago it was proposed to establish gas supply upon the fore- 
going principle; that is to say, to have a large company in London or 
elsewhere to put up gas-works in any part of the country where they 
were likely to be profitable. One Company was established, and after 
working some years without parliamentary powers, they found it neces- 
sary to apply for them; but Parliament declined to grant any general 
powers, and required the Company to have a Special Act, with a separate 
capital and dividend (with all the other arrangements incidental thereto) 
for each place, on the ground that the circumstances of each place were 
so different that it was not possible to make any general arrangements 
applicable to two or three different places under any one Act, and that 
it would be not only unjust in principle, but contrary to all parlia- 
mentary usage, to allow the profits made in one town to be used to 
supplement the losses in some other town, instead of being applied to a 
reduction of price in the place were they were earned, which would be 
unavoidable if two or three places were supplied under one capital. 

Gas companies have occasionally applied for powers to hold shares 
in coal mines, steamships, and other things affecting the supply of gas, 
on the plea that the profits derived therefrom would tend to cheapen the 
price; but, except in a few special instances, such applications have 
been refused, on the ground that although they might in some 
instances have this effect, they might in others have precisely the 
reverse, and then the price of gas would be maintained to make up 
the deficiency. It has therefore been the practice, in the few cases in 
which such powers have been granted, to require a separate capital 
with separate accounts, when the profits, instead of being applied 
to a reduction in the price of gas, are required for dividends on the 
separate capital; and the reason for granting such powers disappears. 
In an application of this sort in which I was concerned many years 
ago, and which was refused, it was jocularly said by a person high in 
authority: ‘“‘ This is a capital scheme for getting rid of an unprofitable 
undertaking—to transfer it to a gas company, charge the cost to the 
consumer as constructie~ vi new works, and divide the proceeds between 
the buyer and seller. No, no; this cannot be allowed. If you hold shares 
in a coal mine, you will purchase all your coals there, even though you 
might get them cheaper elsewhere. Confine your attention to making 
gas, and buy in the cheapest market everything you require for the 
purpose. That is the only way of serving the public, and, so far as I can 
see, your shareholders as well.”” These words have a hundredfold more 
significance at the present time than they had then. Then they were 
uttered as a joke—doubtless without a thought that such a thing would 
ever occur. Now, however, something very much like it is actually being 
proposed. 

The Companies now applying for Provisional Orders have for the 
most part given large sums of money for the privilege of using certain 
patent rights, which may at the present time be worth all the money 
that has been paid for them or nothing at all. If the former is the 
case, as the Companies have, by their own act, precluded the public 
from having free use of these patent rights, by engaging to purchase all 
their apparatus from the Anglo-American Company, instead of going to 
the cheapest market for the purpose, they have therefore no claim upon 
the public to be repaid the amount. 

The Electric Lighting Act empowers the Board of Trade to grant 
Licences or Provisional Orders to supply electricity for any public or 
private purposes within any area, subject to certain restrictions; and it 
authorizes the undertakers, in any such Licence or Provisional Order, 
*‘to do all such acts and things as may be necessary and incidental to 
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such supply,” but nothing beyond. It is therefore only reasonable to 
suppose that Parliament, in passing the Act, intended and expected that 
the Licences and Provisional Orders would be granted on the same terms 
and the same conditions as have always hitherto been required for other 
Orders ; that is to say, a separate capital (with a limit to the capital) 
and separate accounts in each Order. It is impossible to suppose that 
Parliament ever intended that the Electric Lighting Companies should 
have the extraordinary, unprecedented, and irreconcileable powers that 
they are now asking for. 7. toutes 
Gas Companies’ Association, 6, Victoria Street, 5 a 
Westminster Abbey, S.W., Feb. 17, 1883. 





THE LIEGEL SELF-SEALING LID. 

Srr,--In the Journau for the 9th ult. (p. 61) there appeared a letter in 
reference to Liegel’s self-sealing lids, which we regret has only lately 
come to our notice; and consequently we now ask you toafford us a little 
space in reply. 

Your correspondent states that the meeting of the German Gas Man- 
agers’ Association in Hanover last June ‘* unanimously declared that the 
Liegel construction could not claim any novel and original features.” 
This is hardly correct. Herr Liegel described the lid at that meeting, 
but no resolution was passed, as it is not the practice of meetings in 
Germany to do so in such matters as this. It is true that during the 
discussion certain gentlemen expressed some doubts on the subject ; but 
others again pointed out that the good or bad points of the lid would be 
found out in its practical application. If the eccentric pin is not new, 
it does not on this account make the lid a bad one, neither is there any 
detriment in the fastening being similar to some window fastenings ; 
and the fact that it can be opened by one pull of the lever, and shut in 
the same manner, is certainly no disadyantage. 

Instead of a unanimous opinion against the lids having been expressed 
at the before-mentioned meeting, we received numerous orders for them 
through it, and have had most satisfactory reports from the gas-works 
at Breslau and Diisseldorf; and, in compliance with the wish expressed 
by your correspondent, we give the following translation of a letter 
from one of our principal gas engineers (Herr Windeck, of Bochnia), 
who writes :—‘‘ In reply to your favour, we beg to say that our foremen, 
and especially the workmen, decidedly prefer the Liegel lids to the Morton 
ones; and with reason, for the working of them is so much more handy. 
They have, during the three months we had them in use, given entire 
satisfaction.. We shall, however, in our next order, request you to make 
the handles some vhat longer.” 

We may therefore venture to call this anonymous attack an unjust 
one, and trust that the lid may in England give the same satisfaction as 
it does here in Germany. The warning your correspondent gives the 
gas engineers of England will, we believe, be rather lost upon them, 
when they have found from experience that it was uncalled for. 

We have no wish to use this reply by way of an advertisement, but 
beg to add that we are, conjointly with Herr Liegel, holders of the 
English patent for these lids, and are at present negotiating with manu- 
facturers to make them there. In the meantime, we shall be glad to 
supply mouthpieces with Liegel’s lids to any unprejudiced gas manager 
in England, at the risk of taking them back, free of expense, if he is not 
thoroughly satisfied with them. 

Berutn-ANHALTISCHE MascHINENBAU-ACTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT. 

Berlin, Feb. 13, 1883. 





THe CHARTERED CoMPANY AND THEIR Restpvats.—We yesterday 
received a letter, signed ‘‘A. A.,” in reply to Mr. Crookenden’s strictures 
on the above subject in last week’s Journau. It would not be fair to 
Mr. Crookenden to insert an anonymous letter, seeing that he appended 
his signature to the one he sent for publication—even though the name 
and. address of the writer are (in accordance with the rule in such 
matters) sent for our private information. Questions of this nature 
can only be profitably discussed by means of letters written by those 
who are willing to lend the weight of their names to their published 
views.—Ep. J. G. L. 


Register of Patents. 


Dry CenTrE-VaLves ror Gas Punimrers.—Simpson, E. M.; communi- 
cated from Weck, F., of Berlin. No, 2878; June 17, 1882. 

This invention relates to the construction of dry centre-valves for 
working gas purifiers, and the following description will refer to the 
application of the apparatus to the working of four purifiers. 

Fig. 1 of the accompanying illustrations is an elevation (half in section) 
of the apparatus. Fig. 2 shows at aa quarter plan; at d,a quarter hori- 
zontal section ; at c, a quarter plan of the lower part, with the upper part 
removed; and at d, a quarter section of the lower part. Fig. 3 is also a 
section of the lower part. 

The lower chamber of the valve is divided into two compartments—one, 
E R, for the main inlet, and one, A R, for the main outlet—and each of 
these compartments has (upwards) four valve openings. ‘The compart- 
ment E R has also the socket E for the main inlet-pipe, and the compart- 
ment A R has the socket A for the main outlet-pipe. There is also in each 
compartment the small socket K which serves to abstract the condensation. 
The middle part into which the valve openings lead has again in its upper 
wall exactly corresponding openings, which can be blocked by the same 
valve disc which blocks the lower one. The middle part is divided by 
radial walls into eight chambers, and each chamber has thus a valve open- 
ing above and one below, and also the socket opening outwards for 
connection with the purifiers e!, e?, e%, e4, and a!, a?, a¥, at. ‘The top portion 
is divided, by a radial wall, into four portions; each of which has two of 
the valve openings in its bottom. The valve dics are pulled up or pressed 
down by screws. When they are up, they block the upper opening ; and 
when down, the lower one. Their position can be seen, from the outside, 
by the position of the projecting screw; or, if internal screws are used, a 
suitable index isemployed. E is the main inlet socket, through which the 
main-pipe of the gas-works is connected with the valve ; and A is the main 
outlet socket. The other eight sockets, lying at one level, are for connec- 
tions to the purifiers. They are so connected that the four sockets e!, 2, 
e’, e*, which are connected with the chambers that lead below into the part 
E R, lead to the inlet to the purifiers; and the other four alternate ones 











a}, a®, a’, a4, which lead below into the part A R, lead to the outlet from 
the purifiers. 

The four divisions of the upper chamber—v 1 2, v 2 3, v 3 4, v 4 1—serve 
to make the communication (when the valve discs are down) between the 
outlet-pipe of the purifiers and the inlet-pipe of the next following one; 
while the inlet and outlet of the same purifier is separated by the radial 
wall w. When one of the lower valve openings is closed, the upper one is 
open; and, vice versdé, when the upper one is shrut the lower one is open. 

If the valve be now set to work, the gas enters through the socket E 
into the inlet compartment E R of the lower chamber, and thence through 
any one of the four valve openings which happens to be open. Up to this 
time, supposing the whole of the eight lower openings are shut, and one 
be now opened (say v e 1), the gas will pass to the first purifier. Returning 
thence, it enters the valve again through v a 1, and if the lower opening of 
the next valve v a 1 be opened; by pulling the disc up, the gas passes down 
into the inlet compartment A R of the lower chamber, and leaves the valve 
through the socket A. In this manner only one purifier has been worked. 
If it be desired to add the second purifier, the valve v a1 is let down— 
that is, the lower opening is closed (and at the same time the upper open- 
ing is opened) of val. Then the gas rises into the communicating por- 
tion v 1 2 (after return from the first purifier), and goes down through 
v e 2, which is open above into the second purifier. If the next disc, v a 2, 
be now pulled up, the gas on its return from the second purifier will pass 
down into the outlet compartment A R, and out of the valve as before. 
The same thing takes place when putting on the third and fourth purifiers. 
To put in the third purifier, the valve v a 3 must be pulled up, and the 
valve v a 2 be let down; and to put on the fourth purifier the valve v a 4 
must be pulled up, and the valve v a 3 be let down. To shut off a purifier 
(for example the first), the valve v e 2 must be pulled up, and the valve ve 1 
be letdown. The gas will then pass through purifiers Nos. 2, 3, and 4. 


PuniFIcATION OF GAs AND MANUFACTURE OF A FERTILIZING ComPpouND.— 
Duke, J., of Glastonbury. No. 2981; June 23, 1882, 

This invention relates to the use of monocalcic phosphate for the purifi- 
cation of gas; and to the manufacture of a fertilizing agent as the result. 

Phosphate of lime (in any convenient form) is first treated with hydro- 
chloric acid, in the proportion, roughly speaking, of one-third acid to two- 
thirds phosphate of lime ; the lime being held in solution in, but chemically 
separated from the phosphoric acid. The proportion of acid necessary will 
vary according to the amount of lime contained in the phosphate. There 
is then added a sufficient quantity of sulphuric acid to precipitate the lime, 
and to render soluble any insoluble phosphate of lime that may not have 
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been acted upon ; and thus the phosphoric acid is left partly free, obtain- 
ing the monocalcic phosphate. The monocalcic phosphate and the precipi- 
tated sulphate of lime derived as above described are mixed with peat 
charcoal, dried pulverized peat, or other porous material, and a purifier 
is charged with the compound, preferably in a damp state. After the gas 
has been sent through such a purifier, it is passed to one of lime or oxide of 
iron. When the compound in the special purifier is highly charged with 
ammonia—which will cause the phosphoric acid to be wholly or in part 

recipitated—the —— of peat charcoal and phosphoric acid and 
) 28 must be removed, and is then available asa base fora fertilizing 
compound or manure. Should, however, any of the soluble phosphate be 
precipitated, sulphuric acid must be added to render the precipitated phos- 
phate soluble. 

With the view of charging the whole of the compound with ammonia, 
and producing a concentrated base for a manure, the inventor proposes to 
add to the compound, while in the purifier and before passing the gas 
through it, a certain proportion of “kainite,” or other compound contain- 
ing similar constituents, such as the sulphates of potash, lime, and 
magnesia, and the chlorides of magnesia and sodium ; allot which salts are 
found on analysis to be present to a greater or less degree in “ kainite.” 


Joint FOR DETACHABLE Gas-Lamps.—Wynne, W. R., of Holborn, London. 
No. 3062; June 29, 1882. 

This invention is especially adapted to lamps used for throwing light 
from without) upon oe windows. It consists of a valve, within the 
connecting arm, which shall automatically shut off the gas when the 
lamp is not properly secured in its place; the valve being then forced 
upon its seat by a spring, so as:to prevent the passage of gas. When the 
lamp, is. fixed for work it is secured by a catch (or like arrangement) 
connected with a moveable arm, which forces the valve from its seat, and 
allows the passage of gas. 
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The accompanying illustration shows a sectional view of such a ns 
joint. A is the socket or framework upon which the lamp is secured ; 
and B, the connecting arm by which the lamp is suspended. C is a 
chamber within this arm; and D, the seating of the valve E, upon the 
spindle F. The bottom part of it is pressed upon by the piece G, which 
is hinged at H and fastened by the snap I. There is at the top of the 
chamber C some wire gauze to prevent dirt entering when the piece G 
is fastened (as shown in the drawing). Gas passes into the chamber C, 
and (by the pipe K) to the burner in the lamp. When the piece G is 
unfastened, the spring forces the valve E upon its seat, and prevents gas 
passing. 

When the invention is applied at the top joint—between the connecting 
arm and the gas-pipe in the shop facia—some modifications (which are 
described and illustrated) are necessary to secure a gas-tight joint. 


MANUFACTURE OF SULPHATE oF AmmoniA.—Coates, J., of Cannon Street, 
London. No. 3214; July 7, 1882. 

This invention, in reference to the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia 
from ordinary 'gas liquor, consists: Firstly, in using two wrought-iron 
steam-pipe coils, one within the other, in both the strong as well as in the 
weak liquor stills; by which, it is claimed that, about 50 per cent. more 
sulphate can be made by apparatus of equal capacity within a given time, 
in consequence of the more rapid evolution of the ammonia. Secondly, in 
fitting the apparatus generally with gauges, stand-pipes, and regulus 
metal plug-valves and fittings, so that the attendant can at any time 
ascertain the level of the liquor in the various vessels, and remove the 
frequent liability to leakage to which ordinary cocks are subject. Thirdly, 
the construction and application of an agitator made with a handle and 
hollow spindle (to which steam may be admitted) that passes through the 
top of the weak-liquor still, and terminates in hollow perforated arms; so 
that when turned on, or steam is admitted to them, the contents of 
the still, consisting of weak liquor and milk of lime, will be agitated, 
and, as a consequence, more of the fixed ammonia will be liberated. 
Fourthly, the fitting of a er yee and cock to the weak-liquor 
still, by which the settlings may be conveniently drawn off; and the 
formation of mud-holes and doors for ventilating and cleaning. Fifthly, 
the making of the steam inlet-pipes to coils of lead, and passing them 
through stuffing-boxes on the tops of the stills, and continuing them below 
the liquor level, so that the wrought-iron steam coals are always covered 
with liquor. Sixthly, the application of a Kérting’s blower or injector for 
the purpose of raising the acid from the store-tank to the raised supply- 
tank. Seventhly, constructing the saturators of a circular form with dome- 
shaped top, instead of square as is usual (whereby greater strength and 
durability are ensured), and fitting the same with stand-pipe and plug as 
has been described under the second head. Eighthly, arranging the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen vapour pipes from the saturators or catch-box so that 
they may enter the still, and by being’ therein formed into one or more 
coils, assist in heating the contents of the stills. 

(No drawing or description of the apparatus—other than that indicated 
above—is given in the specification. } 

Ammonra Liquor Stm1.—Barlow, W. A.; communicated from Giireis, J., 
of Deutz, Germany. No. 3164; July 4, 1882. 2 

This invention relates to apparatus for distilling liquids containing am- 
monia, as shown in the accompanying engraving, which is a transverse 
section. It consists of four distinct vessels or receivers A,B,C, D. Aand 
C contain the liquid to be distilled. A contains, besides the liquid to be 
distilled, an addition of milk of lime, from a superposed vessel D. The 
top of A is open, and reaches nearly to the bottom of C, which is arranged 
above the first vessel with a cylindrical jacket E, attached to the bottom 








F, and projecting downwards, serving as a bell cover to the vessel A. The 
apparatus 1s set in brickwork, with a fire-grate below. The lower chamber 
A is heated direct] Oy the flame from the grate; the gases of combustion 
passing by a pipe G, directly into a chimney or flue. 
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The vapours and gases developed from the liquid in A flow (between the 
cylindrical jacket and the vessel) to the bottom of the vessel B ; the liquid 
and milk of lime which has been added being thereby caused to boil. It 
is continuously agitated, so that the heavy particles of lime cannot settle 
to the bottom. The vapours and gases arising from B ascend by a tube 
fitted in the bottom of C ; thence through another bell-cover tube fixed in 
the upper part of C; and then escaping into the liquid in the vessel C. 
They partly heat the liquids in this vessel; aqueous vapours being to a 
certain extent condensed. The remaining vapours pass coonah an outlet- 
tube H from the vessel C to be worked up into sulphate of ammonia. 

When, by continued boiling, all the ammonia has been eliminated from 
the liquid in the vessel B, it is emptied by opening an outlet-cock I on a 
discharge-pipe. The liquid contained in the third vessel is then admitted 
into the first vessel by means of another discharge-pipe K and cock L, 
whereby the liquid already contained in the vesse flows under the 
tabular jacket bell-cover E into the second vessel, the outlet-cock of which 
has been previously closed. When the second vessel B is sufficiently full, 
the inlet-cock L is to be closed. Then by opening the outlet-cock M of the 
vessel D, as much milk of lime is admitted from the fourth vessel into the 
second one as experience will show to be sufficient for liberating the 
ammonia in the quantity contained in the second vessel B. Before recom- 
mencing the evaporation, the third vessel is refilled with fresh liquid for 
distillation, from a reservoir placed at a higher level, through the pipe N, 
and the whole process is repeated. 


Gas Cooxtnc Stoves or Ranoes.—Clarke, A. M.; communicated from 
Goodwin, W. W., of Philadelphia, U.S.A. No. 5165; Oct. 80, 1882. 
‘rhe object of this invention is to construct gas cooking stoves or ranges 
so as to give the greatest facility and convenience; and at the same time 
ensure the escape of the waste products of combustion to the chimney or 
escape flue. It refers principally to the arrangement of the top plates of 
the stove and of the burners. 
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Fig. 1 is a vertical longitudinal section of part of a gas cooking stove; 
fig. 2, a transverse section ; fig. 3, a plan; and fig. 4, a view showing the 
arrangement for supplying gas and air to the burners. 

The body of the stove may be of any construction, and the back and side 
walls are preferably formed double, with a space between filled with non- 
conducting material. Over the top plate of the oven the products of combus- 
tion from the burners A on through the flue A to theescape-pipe B at the 
back part of the stove. is the top plate of the stove, provided with circu- 
lar aperture and covers D, as usual. Above the flue, through which the pro- 
ducts of combustion from the lower burner pass, is a chamber E projecting 
into the escape-pipe, and forming a second passage for the products of 
combustion of the lower and of an “yy burner. The top plate F of this 


chamber is provided with apertures G beneath the openings of the top 
plate. The escape L, between the two plates, communicates at the back of 
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the stove with the escape-pipe. The plate F is formed, at the edges of its 
openings G, with Se flanges H, within which are the burners I, to 
which the gas is supplied by a pipe T extending through the front plate 
of the stove. The gassupply-pipe is provided with a valve K for regulating 
the gas supply, and also with a register valve at the front of an air 
chamber for the admission of air with the gas; so that either pure gas 
may be used, or more or less air mixed therewith to ensure proper 
combustion. 


InpiceEs or Fium-Meters.—Harding, T. R. and T. W., of Leeds. No. 8068; 
June 29, 1882. 

This invention relates to improvements in the numerical counting or 
recording aes described in patent No. 8091 of 1881.* 

Instead of the crown wheel connection there described, it is proposed to 
use bevel or mitre wheels; and, in order to facilitate the connection of the 
counting mechanism with the worm-wheel shaft of the meters (which shaft 
varies in the number of cubic feet developed according to the different sizes 
of meters), it is proposed to introduce a pair of secondary or intermediate 
spur-wheels, the spindle of one of which will be connected to the worm- 
wheel shaft of the meter. This arrangement will, the inventors state, allow 
them also to exhibit in the case of wet meters a drum, and in the case of 
dry meters an index or pointer, showing the development of the worm- 
bt ~— of the meters, by the revolution of which meters are usually 
verified. 


Conpurts ror Gas on Water, &c.—Lake, W. R.; communicated from 
Knandt, A., of Essen, Germany. No. 8316; July 12, 1882. 

This invention relates to the construction of underground conduits, and 
linings of wells, shafts, galleries, culverts, and the like, of corrugated tubes 
or cylinders, so as to make them at the same time light and strong. The 
corrugations are arranged in the same manner as in the flues of boilers— 
that is, so as to form peripherical ridges and grooves. 

The inventor says: “ For a number of years flues of steam-boilers have 
been made of corrugated tubes, on account of the greater resistance which 
such tubes present, in comparison with plain tubes, to compression in a 
direction perpendicular to the axis. It is, however, not only in the case of 
boiler-flues, which are exposed to a pressure uniformly distributed on their 
outer surface, that corrugations may be utilized. The same are of still 
greater importance wherever tubes have to support pressure distributed 
unequally, or acting on certain points only, as is the case in underground 
conduits for gas and water. When the conduits are placed at a slight 
depth below the surface of the ground, heavy vehicles passing over them 


may also produce local pressure of a prejudical character.” 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

730.—Setwyn, J. H., Gloucester Crescent, and Waker, R., of Buck- 
ingham Street, Adelphi, London, “Improvements in or connected with 
furnaces for burning gaseous fuel or oil and gaseous fuel.” Feb. 9, 1883. 

744.—Surrie.p, T., Leadenhall Street, London, “Improvements con- 
nected with hydrants used for water, gas, and other liquids and fluids.” 
Feb. 10, 1883. 

762.—Conp, A., Battersea, Surrey, “ The prevention of water waste and 
flushing cistern.” Feb. 12, 1883. 
_ 766.—Prrkiys, A., Shepherd’s Bush, Middlesex, “ Improved apparatus 
in or by which coal gas can be burnt alone or enriched by admixture with 
hydrocarbon vapour; said apparatus serving also as a smoke consumer, 
and applicable to ordinary gasfittings carrying ‘comet’ or like wide- 
mouthed globes or shades.” Feb. 12, 1883. 

781.—TownsEnD, H., and Davies, E. and E. C., Bradford, “ Improve- 
ments in gas motor engines.” Feb. 13, 1883. 

810.—RussELL, J., Reading, “Improvements in gas cooking-stoves.” 
Feb. 14, 1883. 
. §25.—BuaKe.y, W., Bournemouth, “ Improved means or apparatus for 
irrigating gardens with waste water from households.” Feb. 14, 1883. 

829.—DuNDERDALE, W. J., Huddersfield, “ Improvements in connection 
with water-taps.” Feb. 15, 1883. 

830.—HowE 1, L., Taibach, “ Improvements in the treatment of certain 
waste or bye products.” Feb. 15, 1883. 

836.—Imray, J., “An improvement in gas motor engines.” A com- 
munication. Feb. 15, 1883. 

844.—Worstey, P. J., Bristol, “Improvements in the treatment of 
sulphuretted hydrogen so as to obtain sulphur therefrom, and in the 
apparatus employed for such purpose.” Feb. 15, 1883. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE PASSED THE GREAT SEAL. 

4033.—Crozat, C., Eastcheap, London, “ Improvements in carburetting 
illuminating gas and apparatus therefor.” Aug. 22, 1882. 

4055.—Cuar.ton, T., and Wrieur, J., Cornhill, London, “ Improve- 
ments in the construction of engines or motor machines having for object 
the more perfect utilization of the heat or energy stored in the aériform 
or gaseous media used for actuating the said machines.” Aug. 24, 1882. 

4096.—Lake, W. R., ‘Improvements in gas-burners.””’ A communication. 
Aug. 26, 1882. 

4328,—Bnricut, W., Exeter, “ An improved cock or tap.” Sept. 12, 1882, 

4416.—Ciark, A. M., “Improvements in increasing the illuminating 
power of gases, and in burners and regulating apparatus for use in con- 
nection therewith.” A communication. Sept. 16, 1882. 

4659.—Youne, J., Kelly, N.B., “Improvements in the treatment of 
sewage, and in apparatus to be used therefor.” Sept. 30, 1882. 

5089.—Wartxins, A., Greenwich, “Improvements in the construction of 
man-holes in vessels for confining steam or gases or liquids.” Oct. 25, 


ae 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID. 
[AFTER THE THIRD YEAR. ] 

422.—Lyon, T. G., “Improvements in the construction of water-pipes 
or the purpose of preventing injury to the same by the action of frost.” 
Jan. 80, 1880. 

432.—BrouarpEL, E. P., “Improvements in gas pressure registers.” 
Jan. 31, 1880. 

457.—Mewswrn, J. C., “Improvements in or applicable to gas lamps and 
urners.” A communication. Feb. 2, 1880. 

463.—BuprenzereG, A., “Improvements in apparatus for lifting and 
forcing water and other fluids.” A communication. Feb. 3, 1880. 

499,—Bowen, G. and A. §., ‘‘ Improvements in lighting with compressed 
gas, and in the apparatus employed therein, especially applicable to rail- 
A and other carriages, ships, buoys, and isolated buildings.” Feb. 4, 


569.—AtrTritt, H. Y., and Farmer, W., “Improvements in the manu- 
facture of gas for heating and illuminating purposes, and in the means 
and apparatus connected therewith.” Feb. 10, 1880. 
[AFTER THE SEVENTH YEAR. ] 
246.—Moore, J., “‘ An improved apparatus to be employed in relieving the 
pressure in gas-retorts.” Jan. 21, 1876. 


* See illustration in Journax, Vol. XXXIX., p. 477. 
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HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—CHANCERY DIVISION. 
Fripay, Fss. 9. 
(Before Justice Currry.) 
In re THE SIEMENS PATENT GASLIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Mr. Cross.ey, Q.C., moved that a petition to wind up this Company, 
which had been presented by Messrs. Box and Moore, who alleged that 
they were creditors, should be taken off the file, on the ground that it was 
vexatious, and an abuse of the proceedings of the Court. 

Mr. Romer, Q.C., who appeared for the respondents, said he had an 
affidavit in answer to the one filed in support of the motion, which his 
friend had not seen; and suggested that the motion should stand over. 

Mr. Cross.ey said he had such a strong case, that he did not mind how 
many affidavits were filed, he must bring on the motion. 

His Lorpsuir said his experience at the Bar was that it was dangerous 
to open a motion without knowing what was said on the other side. 

Mr. CrossLey said that he was aware of the danger; but it was such an 
injury to the Company to have this petition, for which there was no justi- 
fication whatever, hanging over them, that he felt compelled to bring on 
the motion. There was a case very similar in which it had lately been 
decided by the Court of Appeal that a winding-up petition filed against a 
company which was beyond question solvent, and where the alleged debt 
was bond fide disputed, was an abuse, and ought to be taken off the file. 
This petition was presented by the same solicitors, Messrs. Beale and Co., 
and the circumstances were very similar. He then proceeded to read the 
affidavit of Mr. Easton, Secretary of the Company, stating that the Com- 

any was solvent, and handed up as exhibits to it two accounts rendered 
[ the petitioners, from which it appeared that a very small balance was 
due to them for goods delivered; a considerable amount being for articles 
manufactured for the Company, but not yet delivered. The aflidavit stated 
that the course of business was to pay the petitioners weekly for goods 
delivered ; and this had been done, a payment of £50 having been made 
on Jan. 12. He had also been informed that an execution had been put 
into the petitioners’ premises, so that they were not in a condition to 
deliver many of the articles for which they had charged in the account. 

(Mr. Romer was about to read the affidavit in reply ; but, as it appeared 
that the office copy was not in court, his Lordship said he could not take 
it from the brief copy, as alterations were sometimes made. Later in the 
day, however, the original affidavit was produced, which had not been 
filed; but his Lordship said he would, under the circumstances, allow it 
to be filed with the Registrar, and the case was resumed. } 

Mr. Romer then proceeded to read the affidavit of Mr. Box, which was 
of considerable length, and contradicted in many important points the 
affidavit of the Secretary. It stated that the petitioners had agreed with 
the Company to give up all other business except the manufacture of their 
lamps, which, being thesubject of a patent, could not be disposed of to any 
one else; that he had repeatedly applied to the Secretary and to Mr. 
Hewlett, the Managing Director, for payment, but had been informed not 
only that the Company was not able to pay, but that it was indebted to 
Mr. Hewlett to a large amount, and that he held an assignment of all the 
orders given for three months; so that it would be a considerable time 
befcre there could be any cash available, all the capital having been called 
up. The execution had been occasioned by petitioners failing to get paid 
for the work they had done, and it had since been satisfied. 

Mr. CrossLey, in reply, attempted to show, from the accounts rendered 
by the petitioners, that the statements in Mr. Box’s affidavit were untrue, 
and that no reliance could be placed upon it. ae 

His Lorpsuip, in giving judgment, said there was no doubt the juris- 
diction did exist in the Court to take a petition off the file where it 
was plainly vexatious and an abuse of the practice of the Court; but, 
as Lord Blackburn said in the case of Deacon v. Prince Edward of 
Saxe-Weimer, it was a jurisdiction which should always be very care- 
fully exercised. In the present case the Company were served with the 
petition, which was presented on the 24th of January, and they waited 
until the 6th of February before giving this notice of motion. They 
filed their affidavits on the 7th, and gave copies the same afternoon. 
When the motion was opened it was stated by the respondent’s Counsel 
that he had an affidavit which he understood was filed. It turned out 
afterwards that in point of fact it had not at that moment been sworn; 
but, of course, Counsel was not aware of this at the time. The affidavit 
was sworn a little later, and by his leave had been read ; for it would have 
been a denial of justice in such circumstances—when the party applying 
under this special jurisdiction insisted upon bringing on the motion, and 
said he did not care what number of affidavits there were, it was so clear 
a case—if he had not allowed the affidavit to be used. He had taken the 
liberty of warning the petitioners’ Counsel of the risk there was in bring- 
ing ona motion without seeing the affidavits on the other side; still it 
was considered prudent by him to bring it on, and see whether he could 
not obtain an order. The result was this: On the Company’s affidavit it 
did appear that this was vexatious; that the account was only handed in 
on the 22nd of January ; that it was disputed by the Secretary, and taken 
back for rectification. It was returned through the petitioners’ solicitors 
a few days afterwards, and the petition was presented on the 24th. It 
might be, if this had been the whole case, that the applicant would have 
succeeded, because the affidavit of the Secretary and of Mr. Molloy, one of 
the Directors, went to show that the Company was solvent. There was an 
observation in the Secretary’s affidavit as to the Company being about to 
extend its operations, which might perhaps, if looked at critically, be suy - 
posed to mean that they were endeavouring to obtain money; still, if the 
case had stood on the affidavits which were presented, he was by no means 
prepared to say that the Court would not have made an order. The 
affidavit on the other side was made by Mr. Box, one of the petitioners, 
and these circumstances came out: Messrs. Box and Moore were engi- 
neers, who appeared by the evidence on both sides to have been under an 
agreement to manufacture, specially for this Company, and to supply them 
with goods. On the affidavit of the applicants it would appear that the 
course of business was to pay for the goods on delivery; but the goods 
appeared, as far as he could make out from the evidence as it stood, to be 
manufactured at the request of the Company and kept for them, awaiting 
delivery when asked for. The affidavit of Mr. Box stated that he had made 
repeated demands for payment of what was due. There were in ceria’n 
parts of this affidavit discrepancies and difficulties which he (Justice Chitty) 
was not able to explain with regard to the delivery of the accounts, and 
also as to thedates. It was rather suggested that the Company were liable 
for the goods, even though they were not delivered; but, however this 
might be, it was plain that an account was delivered either on the 22nd of 
January, according to the Secretary’s affidavit, or some time before, and 
that it showed, on the face of it, a large sum of money owing by the Com- 

any to the engineers, The amount claimed was £585; but something 

ike £280 odd was in respect of goods awaiting delivery. The last item, 
however, which was of as late a date as Jan. 22, amounted to some £300 
for goods delivered ; and according to Mr. Box’s affidavit, if there was any 
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dispute either as to the charge or as to the goods having been actually 
delivered, this was a matter which could have been inquired into in a 
very short time. Everything appeared to have been done with great regu- 
larity, the prices being fixed beforehand, and it was diflicult to see— 
though, of course, he could not decide the question—how there could 
be any real dispute with regard to at least £300 of the demand. The 
items in the account to which he had referred began in November; 
but credit was given for several items amounting to £300, the last of 
which was on the 12th of January, and this brought the debt at that date 
to £72, subject to a question raised on the other side whether they 
were not entitled, undera previous account, to have a deduction of some 
£63 from the amount. But going on from this date, and even striking 
out the balance, there were deliveries on the 11th, 15th, 16th, 21st, and 
22nd of January, and the result was that there was a sum of £230 or £240 
owing. Mr. Box said he had repeatedly applied for payment; that the 
Secretary.told him, in substance, that the Company could not pay; and 
when he applied to Mr. Hewlett, the Managing Director, he also said the 
Company were not in a position to meet the account, and that he himself 
had a demand against them which he was unable to have liquidated. 
Moreover, the aftidavit stated that Mr. Box had been informed by the 
Secretary that Mr. Hewlett had an assignment of all the orders that 
came to the Company from their customers since November last; and 
that consequently the Company would not be in possession of funds 
until the large debt due to Mr. Hewlett (exceeding £1500) had been liqui- 
dated by such orders. Now this affidavit being put in—somewhat hastily 
prepared, no doubt—was in certain most important points uncontradicted 
by the present applicant, who came forward to ask the Court to exercise 
its jurisdiction. The result was he could not hold in substance that what 
Mr. Box said was untrue. There wero one or two matters which were 
not altogether satisfactory—he believed there was an error in the 
date when one of the sums was paid; but to ask him to disbelieve 
the affidavit in all its detailed statements because some errors of 
this kind might have been made was to ask him to do more than he felt 
entitled to do. It would not be right to discredit Mr. Box’s affidavit 
in that way. Without going through the whole case, he could not, on the 
affidavits as they stood, say that this proceeding was vexatious, and an 
abuse of the practice of the Court. Possibly, when the petition came on, 
it would be found that there was such a dispute with regard to the 
debt as to fall within the rule, and that the petition would fail. It might 
be that it would be established that the Company was solvent, and not 
insolvent. But he was not asked to interfere brevt manu, and extinguish 
the petition on this motion; and on such an occasion the burden of proof 
lay on those who alleged that the proceeding was vexatious, and this 
burden they had not sustained. Nothing he now said would, of course, 
affect the question to be decided on the hearing of the petition. All he 
need say was that he did not think the Company had established that the 
petition was an abuse of the practice of the Court. The result was that he 
must refuse the motion with costs; but there would be no taxation until 
ng ~ was heard, and then if the Company succeeded the costs would 
e set off, 


Monpay, Fes. 12. 
(Before Justice Fry.) 
SMALL UV. THE METROPOLITAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL UV, THE METROPOLITAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 

These were two actions, which have been several times referred to in the 
JOURNAL, and were brought against the Company to abate a nuisance at 
Baker Street by the manufacture of gas, alleged to be a private and public 
nuisance. The first plaintiff resided in the neighbourhood of the rail- 
way station, and his family suffered from the fumes of gas that were 
emitted from the works. The Company, when the case came on upon 
motion, undertook to do all in their power to prevent a nuisance, and asked 
for time, as they were constructing works in the suburbs of the Metropolis 
which would enable them to make their gas at a considerable distance 
from houses. The plaintiff in the first action claimed damages to the 
amount of about £37, which the Company now consented to pay. In the 
second action, at the instance of the Attorney-General,* the Vestry of 
Marylebone were the plaintiffs, and it was contended that this was a public 
nuisance and ought to be stopped. The case occupied the attention of the 
Court for some time. 

Mr. M. Cooxson, Q.C., Mr. Cozens Harpy, Q.C., Mr. Wire, and Mr. 
Batuurst appeared for the plaintiffs; Mr. Guasse, Q.C., and Mr, FELLows 
for the defendants. 

Mr. GuassE now admitted that he could not contest the evidence as to 
the existence of a nuisance, and 

His Lorpsurp therefore granted the injunction asked, and gave costs in 
both actions against the Company. 


QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION.—Monpay, Fez. 12. 
(Before Baron Po.tiock and Justice ManistyY.) 
THE AFFAIRS OF THE ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE GASLIGHT COMPANY. 

In the Journat for the 16th ult. (p. 106) a short report was given of 
certain proceedings at the Salford Hundred Quarter Sessions, which 
resulted in the appointment of an Auditor of the accounts of the Ashton- 
under-Lyne Gas pry wow Counsel on behalf of the Company objected 
to the jurisdiction of the Court, inasmuch as the Act of Parliament under 
which they carried on their operations excluded the 35th section of the 
Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847—the section under which the proceedings 
were brought—and made provision as to what should be done with all 
surplus money. The case to-day came before the Superior Court consti- 
tuted as above. 

Mr. W. H. Micnatt, Q.C., moved for a rule calling upon the Justices of 
the County Palatine of Lancaster to show cause why a writ of certiorari 
should not issue to remove the order above referred to, so that it might be 
quashed as in excess of the jurisdiction of the Court. The order was, he 
said, made under section 35 of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, on the 
petition of two consumers, that an Accountant should be appointed to 
analyze the accounts with a view to the price of gas being lowered if the 
profits showed a surplus over and above the maximum divivends and the 
sum to be set apart ie the reserve fund. 

Their Lordships granted a rule nist. 





SOUTHWARK POLICE COURT.—Frinay, Fes. 16, 
(Before Mr. Briver.) 
PUMPING FOUL WATER INTO THE THAMES. 

George Hale, a watchman in the employ of Messrs. Elmore and Scott, 
lightermen, was charged with unlawfully throwing gas refuse into the 
River Thames, off Bankside. 

Mr. Payne prosecuted, on behalf of the Thames Conservancy. 

Inspector Long, of the Thames Division, said that at a quarter to two 
on the previous morning he was on duty in the police galley, when he 
perceived a fearful stench near Bankside, and noticed some dark fluid 


* See JournaL, Vol. XXXVIII., p. 426. 











floating on the surface of the water. He proceeded towards Ward’s Wharf, 
where he saw defendant on board the barge Maria, belonging to Messrs. 
Elmore and Scott, pumping some liquid from the barge into the river. 
The barge was laden with gas refuse. Witness took some of the liquid 
flowing from the barge, and consigned it to the office of the Conservancy 
Board. He examined the barge, and found it laden with spent lime, 
brought from the gas-works at Vauxhall. There was no water in the barge. 
Serious complaints had come from the authorities of St. Thomas’s Hospital 
respecting noisome smells floating past, and the police had received orders 
to keep a sharp look-out. 

Defendant said he was night watchman in the employ of Messrs. Elmore 
and Scott, and it was his duty to look after the barges and keep them from 
sinking. There was a great deal of water in the fore-sheets of the barge 
in question, and he was pumping it out. 

Mr. Payne said he had a sample of the fluid pumped out, which had 
been analyzed. 

Mr. G. W. Wigner, analytical chemist, said he received a sample of the 
fluid from Inspector Long. He found it to be the drainage from spent 
lime. It had a very offensive smell, and contained 2 oz. of ammonia to 
the gallon, and a large quantity of sulphuric acid. It was very injurious 
to health. 

The foreman employed by Messrs. Elmore and Scott came forward, and 
and informed his Worship that the spent lime was received from the South 
Metropolitan Gas-Works, at Bankside; but unfortunately rain was falling 
very heavily at the time, and filled the fore-part of the boat with water, 
and made its way among the cargo. 

Mr. Brinpce observed that, even if this were so, the water, or liquid, 
should have been pumped into another barge, and not into the river. As 
a caution to defendant and others, he inflicted a nominal penalty of is. 
and costs; but intimated that if the offence were repeated he should pass 
a heavy sentence. 





LAMBETH POLICE COURT.—Wepnespay, Fes. 7. 
(Before Mr. Cuance.) 
LAMBETH VESTRY v, THE SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 
THE CHARGE FOR WATER FOR STREET-WATERING PURPOSES, 

The hearing of this case, which was before the Court on the 6th 
and 18th ult. (see ante, pp. G3 and 146), was resumed to-day. It will be 
remembered that the summons was taken out by the Vestry for the 
purpose of obtaining a decision as to the rate to be charged for water 
supplied by the defendant Company for the purpose of watering the 
streets. 

Mr. Poianp again appeared for the plaintiffs; Mr. Bestey for the de- 
fendants. 

Mr. Potanp said before his friend proceeded with his case, perhaps he 
might be permitted to hand ina plan which had been prepared of the 
district, showing the position of the fire-plugs and stand-posts upon the 
mains of the Company; and he would call the gentleman who made the 
plan to verify its accuracy. 

Mr. Hugh M‘Intosh examined: I am the Surveyor of the parish of 
Lambeth. The plan produced correctly shows the position of the 45 stand- 
posts now supplied by the Southwark and Vauxhall Company. 

Cross-examined: The plan shows all the streets upon which water is 
required. I have no alphabetical list of the streets. About 35 miles of 
streets are watered by the Southwark and Vauxhall Company, and about 
65 miles by the Lambeth Company. The latter Company supply water at 
s0 much per mile. If the Southwark and Vauxhall Company did not 
supply the water, we could not get from the Lambeth Company enough to 
supply the whole of the 35 miles. Both Companies have mains in the same 
streets for about 10 miles. 

Mr. Bestey: Have you, as Surveyor, informed yourself of the fact that 
the scale which has been made so much of, and put before the Magistrate, 
of the Southwark and Vauxhall Company, is identical with the scale of 
the Lambeth Company ? 

Witness : I believe the two Companies have agreed upon a scale. 

For how many years have the Vestry of Lambeth been taking the water 
by mileage ?—LEver since 1864. In 1872 an offer was made to supply the 
water by meter; but after a long correspondence the Vestry determined 
to continue on the old system. 

Cross-examination continued: I am not aware that the Vestry have 
increased the Company's assessment to the rates. The Vestry have never 
paid a shilling for putting in the fire-plugs. 

Mr. Bestey: Can you point to any statutory power by which you can 
compel the Southwark and Vauxhall Company to put up more than one 
meter to measure the water supply ? 

Witness: I am no authority upon that. 

Mr. Cuance: Do you know anything about the various levels in this 
district ? 

Witness: The district at one time was served from the Battersea Fields 
pumping station. But the extension of the works and the requirements 
of the neighbourhood have led to some alteration, and a portion of the 
district is, I believe, now served from Hampton; but upon this I have no 
certain information. 

Mr. Bestey said that the evidence he should put before the Court would 
be limited to statistical matters; but, if it was desired, he would prove 
that the Chelsea Company supplied water at the rate of 5s. a year for 
100 cubic yards. Upon the last occasion he had addressed himself to the 
difference in capital of the various Companies. 

Mr. CHANCE °_.cd what was the object of referring to these facts; was 
it in reference to the profits ? 

Mr. BEs.ey said it was in reference to the fair and reasonable profit. 

Mr. Cuance inquired what profit the Company made during the half 
year. 

: Mr. Brestey said he could give the gross profits from the parliamentary 
apers. 
. Mr. CHANCE said what he required was the net profits. 

Mr. BEsxey replied that the dividend paid on the share capital amounted 
to £63,700 for the year. 

Mr. Cuance said at the present time the Vestry paid £880 for water ; 
and asked, What would be the profit to the Company upon this sum? It 
appeared to be so infinitesimal that it was hardly worth considering. 

Mr. Bes.ey said it was worth a great deal of consideration to the Com- 
pany, because they did not intend to allow the Vestry to ride roughshod 
over them. The water-rents for the half year amounted to £95,887, and 
the profits left divisible amongst the shareholders were about £32,000, or 
£63,000 for the year. 

Mr. Cuancr asked what would be the gross profit upon which the 
£63,000 was divided. 

Mr. Bes.ey replied that the water-rents were £190,000. Then as £63,000 
was to £190,000, so they arrived in a rough way at the net profits. 

Mr. Cuance: As the £63,000 is to the £190,000, so would be the profits 
upon what the Vestry would pay to you on the £800? 

Mr. Bestey: Yes. 

Mr. Cuance asked what would be the amount received from the Vestry, 
supposing the scale were adopted. 
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Mr. Besey said they could not tell what quantity of water the Vestry 
would take. 

Mr. Cuance said his object in asking the question was this: It was said 
that the Company ought to have a fair profit, and therefore he wished to 
know whether the difference between what the Vestry were willing to pay 
and what they now paid was so small that it would make an infinitesimal 
difference to the Company. If £190,000 was the amount received for the 
supply of water, the amount of the dividend was about one-third of the 
amount received. 

Mr. Bestxey pointed out that the dividend had to be divided upon 
£1,822,000 of capital. 

Mr. CHanceE thought the profit would not come to more than £100. 

Mr. BEsLey said ne? sere the Company made upon the water supplied 
for watering the roads a profit of £300, all of which went back to the 
Vestry in the shape of rates. The Company objected to give the Vestry a 
£10 note that they were not obliged to. 

Mr. CHANcE said the Company were quite entitled to say so; but he 
thought his decision ought to be guided by the profits. Of course if the 
charge would reduce the dividend 2 or 3 per cent., it would be a very 
serious matter; but if it would not affect the dividend at all, the matter 
was hardly worth considering. 

Mr. Bes.ey said, this being the opinion of his Worship, he would say no 
more about it, although he must not be understood as yielding to it. The 
question came to this: What were the rights of the parties ? 

Mr. Cuance: In reference to the Act of Parliament and with regard to 
other companies. There was a provision in the Act of Parliament with 
regard to trading companies, and the question arose why this Company 
should receive a higher rate than that paid by trading companies generally. 
Other water companies made certain charges, which were less than those 
now proposed ; and he should be glad to be informed why the defendant 
Company was to be placed in a better position than those companies. 
These were the points to which he wished the learned Counsel to direct 
attention. 

Mr. Bestey said the parish of Lambeth occupied a very remarkable 
position, as it had two Water Companies, having mains running side by 
side, in its district, and any householder who chose might cease taking 
water from the one, and then take it from the other. One reason why 
the Southwark and Vauxhall Company ought not to be dealt with in 
the same way as other Water Companies was that the latter were able 
to make large profits upon the sum charged upon the annual value. Now 
Parliament recognized the difference between the various Companies, and 
it had permitted the Southwark and Vauxhall Company to take 1 per 
cent. more upon annual value than the West Middlesex or the Grand 
Junction, merely because they supplied a lower class of dwellings; but 
notwithstanding this extra 1 per cent. they only paid a dividend of 7 per 
cent. as compared with 10 per cent. paid by the West Middlesex. 

Mr. Pouanp said perhaps he might be permitted to give the wenayon | 
figures for the information of the Magistrate. The East London an 
Southwark and Vauxhall Water Companies were allowed to charge 5 per 
cent. upon annual value; the Grand Junction, the West Middlesex, and 
the Chelsea Companies were allowed to charge 4 per cent. under £200, and 
3 per cent. if over £200. The Southwark and Vauxhall, Grand Junction, 
West Middlesex, and East London Companies were, under the trade scale, 
all entitled to charge the same—namely, from 9d. down to 6d. per 1000 
gallons; but the New River Company charged for trade purposes a lower 
scale—namely, from 74d. down to 6d. The Grand Junction, West Middle- 
sex, and Southwark and Vauxhall Companies were incorporated by Acts of 
Parliament in 1852, and the East London Company in 1853. 

Mr. Besuey observed that the Chelsea Company were not compelled by 
statute to afford a supply for trade purposes, and the New River Company 
charged 1s. and Is. 3d. per 1000 gallons for street-watering purposes. He 
contended that any contrast between the East London and New River 
Companies and the Southwark and Vauxhall Company would be decep- 
tive, for this reason, that the New River Company took their supply from 
the Lea and from wells, and sold unfiltered water for road-watering pur- 
poses. Of course, if they had an article which was not fit for domestic 
supply, they could very well afford to sell it at a cheap rate for road- 
watering. The East London Company, though they had power to take 
their supply from the Thames, took it from the Lea, except in cases of 
emergency ; and besides this difference the East London Company had to 
pump very much less than the Southwark and Vauxhall Company, as the 
district they supplied was on a low level. 

Mr. Cuance pointed out that the defendant Company were required by 
Act of Parliament to keep up a constant supply in the mains. 

Mr. Bestey replied that a “ sufficient service in the mains for the ex- 
tinction of fires” was not a constant supply. 

Mr. CuancE remarked that the Water-Works Clauses Act provided that 
the Company must keep up a sufficient supply of water for the cleansing 
of sewers and drains, and for cleansing and watering the streets; so that 
by this Act they were bound to keep up a constant supply. 

Mr. Bresuey said they had only to do so when the Metropolitan Board 
of Works had put fire-plugs on to the mains. 

Mr. Cuance observed that this point was dealt with upon the last occa- 
sion. Evidence had now been given as to the existence of fire-plugs, and 
the Company were consequently bound to keep up a constant supply of 
water. 

Mr. Bestey reminded his Worship that these fire-plugs had not been 
paid for by the Vestry. 

Mr, Cuance did not think it made any difference who paid for them. 

Mr. Bestey said no doubt the Company had, without waiting for the 
Vestry to pay the cost, put in certain plugs for their convenience, in order 
to save cartage; but this was a very different thing from a fire-plug. 

Mr. Cuance said the section provided that the Company were bound to 
fix proper fire-plugs at the request of the “ town commissioners.” 

r. BesLey said there had been no such request made. No doubt while 
the parties were on amicable terms the Company had put in the plugs in 
order to facilitate the distribution of water for road-watering; but this 
ought not now to be used against them. He submitted that the Vestry 
having for 22 years been content to take the water by mileage, they ought 
to continue to take it upon the same terms, and not come to the Court in 
order to upset the bargain which had been entered into. 

The following evidence was then called for the defendants :— 

Mr. Samuel Henry Louttit examined: I am Secretary of the Lambeth 
Water a During the negotiations for the proposed purchase of 
the Water Companies’ works by the Government I was in communication 
with the late Mr. E. J. Smith, who was employed to assess their value, 
and consequently the position of all Companies is known to me. There 
is no fair analogy between the New River Company and a Company taking 
its supply from the Thames, because the New River Company have a 
large district in the City, and receive high rates per supply for their water. 
The average rate per supply in the New River Company’s district and in 
the districts of the Chelsea, West Middlesex, and Grand Junction Com- 
panies, is about £310s. The Southwark and Vauxhall Company’s rate 
is about £2. The consumption per house is about the same. The New 
River Company supply water for watering roads from the ponds at 





Hampstead. The Company have also large assets in lands and houses. In 
my opinion there is no analogy between the two Companies, and there is 
no reason for making the charges of the New River Company apply to the 
Southwark and Vauxhall Company. As the former Company obtain Is. 
and 1s. 3d. per 1000 gallons for water for road-watering purposes, the latter 
ought to get a much larger sum. The East London Company obtain their 
principal supply from the River Lea; the Thames water being taken in 
times of emergency only. As they have two supplies, they could no doubt 
arrange to deliver unfiltered water for road-watering purposes if they had 
separate distributing mains in their district, and did not want the works 
for filtered water. ‘There is no analogy between this Company and those 
Companies who take their sole supply from the Thames. The Lambeth 
Company supply water to between 50 and 55 miles of road in Lambeth, 
and for the last 25 years have supplied this water to the Vestry by mileage. 
My More gn have no statutory scale for trade purposes. We charge a 
graduated price according to height and pressure. In the lower district of 
the parish, the charge is £25 per mile; in middle districts, £35 we mile ; 
and in upper districts, £45 per mile. The scale which has been furnished 
by the Southwark and Vauxhall Company is the same as the scale of my 
Company for the lower district, and is the Lambeth Company’s trade scale. 
We charge traders 30s. for fixing meters, and a minimum rental. When 
persons have two supplies, they pay for each supply separately. The same 
remark also applies to the Tramway Company, who take a large quantity 
of water at different places. Road-watering is the most unprofitable part 
of our service, because we have to keep up large works in order to give an 
irregular supply. As we may be called upon to supply 2 million gallons of 
water in one day, and that day the very one when the greatest demand 
exists for the general requirements of our district, we require to have 
enormous engine power to meet a very problematical demand. There is 
a disadvantage in having to keep plant ready to give a supply when it is 
not required ; as, for instance, in wet weather. |The water requirements of 
the parish of Lambeth are greatly increasing. The mains of the Lambeth 
and Southwark and Vauxhall Companies run parallel through about 15 
miles of roads. The reason why I do not think the Southwark and Vaux- 
hall Company should be paid at the same rate as other Thames Water 
Companies and the New River Company, which have been referred to, is 
because of the difference in the rate per house, although the quantity of 
water supplied is the same. In the next place the Southwark and Vaux- 
hall Company are more heavily rated in proportion to their profits than 
the Grand Junction and West Middlesex Companies. The West Middlesex 
Company have paid a dividend of 104 per cent.; the Grand Junction, 
84 per cent.; while the Southwark and Vauxhall only pay 74 per cent. 
The Lambeth Company now pay about £2400 a year to the parish in 
respect of rates. At the last assessment valuation the amount was simply 
doubled by the Vestry. 

Cross-examined: I do not know that the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Company were in difficulties some time ago; nor am I aware of any dis- 
putes about the Company having laid out capital which was not profitable. 
Until recently they paid a dividend of less than 73 per cent.; but this was 
owing to an adjustment of the accounts. As there is no rate for water 
supplied for trade purposes in our Act, we are not compelled to afford a 
supply, unless we can come to some agreement with the parties. 

Mr. Cuance: You have a monopoly in respect of trade rates ? 

Witness: No; because people can go to the other Company if they 
choose. 

Mr. Potanp: If a man requires water for trade purposes, and the 
Southwark and Vauxhall Company have not mains in the district, cannot 
you by law refuse to supply him ? 

Witness: It is for the Magistrate to put a constructicn upon the Act of 
Parliament. 

You are bound to supply a person for domestic purposes, but are you 
bound to give a supply for trade purposes?—We may supply water by 
agreement to any person we choose. 

Is there any clause in your Act of Parliament to compel you to supply 
water for trade purposes ?—None that I am aware of. 

So that if a man requires water for trade purposes, and will not pay the 
price you ask, you can refuse to supply him ?—Yes. 

When did you settle these scales which have been referred to?—The 
scales have been in force for four years at least. One applies to the upper, 
one to the lower district. 

Are you supplying water for trade purposes throughout the whole of 
your district on these scales ?—Yes. 

You did not mean just now, did you, that the New River Company have 
a separate main for the water that comes from the ponds at Hampstead ? 
—Yes, they have. 

Have they a separate main from the ordinary house-supply main ?—They 
have through a part of their district. 

Do you know that the New River Company had to spend an enormous 
sum of money some time ago in diverting the sewage at Hertford in order 
to prevent their water from being contaminated ?—No; I do not think 
that is so. The work was done by the town itself. The New River 
Company are part proprietors of the River Lea; and they may have 
spent money in that way. 

The Lambeth Company charge so much per mile without reference to 
the width of the street ?—They take it on the average. 

Mr. CHance said he could not understand why the defendant Company 
should make a minimum charge of £10, when other Water Companies 
only charged £2 for the rent of meters. 

Mr. Bresuey said the £10 included the minimum charge. In order to 
clear up the matter, he would just ask one or two questions. (To witness:) 
It has been proved that most of the other Companies charge two guineas 
a year for the rent of the meters ? 

Witness : The Lambeth Company charge £10 a year as the minimum 
rental; butif the quantity of water taken in any quarter exceeds £2 10s., 
the minimum charge is ignored. 

If in the dry weather they go beyond their minimum, then they pay 
nothing ?—They pay nothing for meter-rent. 

Mr. Cuance: It depends upon the quantity of water supplied ? 

Witness: Yes. Instead of charging a meter-rent, we say there must ke 
a minimum quantity guaranteed. 

What do you call the minimum ?—50,000 gallons a quarter, at 1s. per 
1000, for instance, would be required to make up the £2 10s. 

Do you mean to say directly the quantity of water supplied amounts to 
£2 10s. for the quarter you do not charge for the meter ?—That is so. 

The further hearing of the case was then adjourned. 














PRESENTATION TO Mr. W. Syms.—On the 2nd inst. the outdoor workmen 
employed by the Rochester Gas Company met and presented to Mr. William 
Syms an enlarged and handsomely framed photograph of himself, in com- 
memoration of his having filled the office of Secretary for the past 25 
years. The presentation was made by Mr. Bird, the outdoor foreman. 
Mr. Syms, upon receiving the present, made an appropriate speech, in 
which he warmly thanked the subscribers for the kindness and good 
feeling that had always been shown towards him. 
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THE PROPOSED SEVERANCE OF THE STOKE AND FENTON 
JOINT GAS UNDERTAKING. 
MEETING OF RATEPAYERS AT STOKE. 

Yesterday week a meeting of maaperers was held at Stoke, for the 
purpose of considering and, if thought fit, approving of the resolution 
recently come to by the Town Council (see ante, p. 149) to oppose the Bill 
now being promoted by the Fenton Local Board for dissolving the Stoke 
and Fenton Joint Gas Committee and establishing an independent gas 
undertaking. 

Alderman Kerary (in the absence of the Mayor and Deputy-Mayor) 

resided, and opened the proceedings by detailing the circumstances which 

ad led up to the present position of affairs between the two authorities. 
He pointed out that by the reports of their Gas Manager (Mr. H. Tapley), 
supported by the . er of a gentleman of eminence in gas matters— 
Mr. Corbet Woodall, C.E.—they were led to believe that to meet the 
increasing consumption of gas it would be necessary either to build new 
works or to spend a considerable sum in extending the present works; the 
latter of these courses being thought unwise when the requirements of the 
next few years were taken into consideration. The Stoke members of the 
Joint Gas Committee, he said, agreed with this view, which would 
necessitate the providing of fresh capital, and the a to Parlia- 
ment for new powers; but the Fenton members would not agree, and the 
Fenton Local Board passed a resolution urging its representatives not 
to join in any increase of expenditure under the present arrangements. 
The result of this course was that the Committee were absolutely brought to 
a deadlock. While they should have been improving their gas-works they 
could do nothing, because Fenton would not join in any expenditure, and 
it was necessary that some understanding should be come to, or the 
two authorities go to Parliament together to dissolve the Committee. 
Fenton had always hadits way in this matter. The Stoke members of the 
Committee had been most anxious for the union to be maintained ; but the 
Fenton section, and those whose advice they thought it necessary to take, 
deemed it advisable to have a dissolution, and they were also advised to 
seek powers to establish gas-works of theirown. This being so, several 
conferences took place, and fruitless attempts were made to agree upon the 
terms of separation ; and it was ultimately decided to refer the matter to 
arbitration, each party appointing a representative to decide exactly in 
what way the property should be divided. The deed of reference was 
drawn up, giving the fullest powers to the Arbitrators (Messrs. Woodall 
and Stevenson) ; but on the very day before the parliamentary notice had 
to be published, the Clerk to the Fenton Board struck out those powers 
which enabled the Arbitrators to allot the present works to Fenton, 
thereby making it futile for them so to allot the works, There was no 
reason at all why Stoke should take the works. They were far more 
useful to Fenton than to Stoke, for they could only be employed by Stoke 
for a short period, whereas they would last Fenton for 20 years, and per- 
haps more. Another strong reason why Stoke could not consent to this 
alteration was that the Fenton people, in the attempts that had been 
made to define terms for separation, had always put a price upon the 
works which the Stoke members of the Committee thought very extrava- 

ant; and it would be seen that if they went to arbitration under con- 
Fitions which made it compulsory upon Stoke to take the works, there was 
every inducement for those acting on behalf of Fenton to put the highest 
possible price upon the works, whereas if the question as to whom the works 
should be allotted were left entirely to the Arbitrators, it would be to the 
interest of both parties that they should be estimated at a fair value. This 
alteration having been made against the wish of the Stoke members of 
the Committee, and they being unable to prevent it, they thought it very 
much better that the Bill should not be promoted until the awards of the 
Arbitrators had been made. The Fenton gentlemen were, however, going 
on with a Bill of their own—an entirely different Bill from that first pro- 
moted, but still open to the objection that there was no provision made 
for the allotment of the works to Fenton; and it was necessary that the 
Stoke Corporation should come before this meeting to ask what steps 
they should take in the matter. He could assure the ratepayers that it 
was not from any want of attempts on the part of their representatives 
that they were unable to prevent this very disagreeable contingency of 
having to oppose any action on the part of the Fenton authorities. The 
complaint made by Fenton was that if they had to provide half the capital 
they ought to receive half the profits; and the Stoke section proposed to 
alter the proportions of capital to two-sevenths to Fenton and tive-sevenths 
to Stoke. But contributing the larger share of the capital, and taking so 
much more responsibility, the Stoke members held that they should have 
a larger share of the Board of Management. This offer was rejected. How- 
ever, the Stoke members were so anxious to come to terms, that they i 

osed that, as to past expenditure, the dispute should be adjusted as 
“enton proposed—namely, five-sevenths to Stoke and two-sevenths to Fen- 
ton—but that as to future expenditure, if Fenton retained half the manage- 
ment it should be responsible for half the capital. The Stoke members 
also required that as to local expenditure, such as mains and services, 
each town should have the entire control of its own, and pay for each out 
of its own profits, as they were very anxious to avoid discussions in the 
Joint Gas Committee. These terms were rejected; and they then tried 
several schemes to obviate the necessity of appearing in Parliament to 
oppose the present Bill of the Fenton people. The great question between 
them was as to the ownership and price of the works; and, on behalf of 
Stoke, they made a proposal, which they thought Fenton could hardly 
refuse. They offered to fix the price for the works, and give Fenton the 
choice either to buy or sell them. This again was refused; and they then 
proposed that the Bill should be simply postponed till another session, to 
allow of the award of the Arbitrators being made, as it would then be 
known to whom the works belonged, details would be defined, and the 
Bill would be more simplified. The objection made to this by the Fenton 
members was that they had already incurred certain expenses, which would 
in this case be thrown away; but in answer to them the Stoke members 
offered to add this amount to the next joint Bill, and thus the expenses 
already incurred would be borne equally by the two towns. This solution 
was also rejected; and so it really came to this, that nothing the Stoke 
section of the Committee could suggest would the Fenton members 
listen to; and, unless they sacrificed the interests of the ratepayers, 
they would be obliged to oppose the action of the Fenton authori- 
ties. Noone could object more than he (Alderman Keary) that the 
money of the ratepayers of either Fenton or Stoke should be thrown 
away in Parliament; but if Stoke did not oppose those acting on 
behalf of the separate Bill now being promoted, Fenton could go before 
the Arbitrators and say that Stoke agreed that it should retain the gas- 
works, and that Fenton should build fresh ones, and they would have to 
take the works that they did not want, though if the Arbitrators consigned 
them to Stoke they would, of course, take them. He believed he had 
stated all the material circumstances leading up to the unfortunate posi- 
tion in which they were now placed. The meeting had an important 








resolution before them, and he was anxious that every one should know 
what he was voting for. The motion he asked them to agree to was— 
“That this meeting approves of and confirms the resolution passed at the 
special meeting of the Town Council on Jan. 18, that in the opinion of the 
Council it was expedient to oppose the Bill now being promoted in Parlia- 
ment by the Fenton Local Board to dissolve the Stoke and Fenton Joint 
Gas Committee and other purposes, and that the costs of such opposition 
be paid out of the borough rate of the borough of Stoke.” 

Alderman Leason seconded the motion, and pointed out that, in the 
purchase of the gas-works, Fenton really stood in a better position than 
Stoke as regards knowing their value and the relative consumption of 
each township. Stoke at that time had no member of the Gas Committee 
on the Council; Fenton had a member of the then Gas Committee on its 
Local Board. And if the statement of the Manager was a misleading 
one to Fenton, it was no fault of the Stoke Corporation; for it was for 
Fenton, having the means of verifying the statement, to find out whether 
it was correct or not. It must be thought that the Stoke section of the 
Committee had been exceedingly conciliatory, and done much more than 
they would have done in their private capacity for the purpose of coming 
to peace with their Fenton friends ; and he had very much mistaken the 
feeling of the ratepayers of Stoke if they did not put a block in the way of 
the separate Bill. 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously; and, a vote of 
thanks having been accorded to the Chairman, the proceedings closed. 





THE GAS QUESTION AT SCARBOROUGH. 
CONFERENCE AT THE Gas Company's OFFICES. 

On Thursday, the Ist inst.,a deputation, representing the ratepayers 
and gas consumers of Scarborough, waited upon the Directors of the Scar- 
borough Gas Company, in pursuance of resolutions passed at a public 
meeting held on the subject ie ante, p. 154), to discuss a suggested reduc- 
tion in the price of gas, and certain irregularities in the accounts pre- 
sented by the Company to the Corporation. Among the deputation were 
the Mayor (Mr. W. Barry) and the Town Clerk (Mr. G. Dippie). The 
Company were represented by the Chairman (Mr. W. Rowntree) and 
Directors; the Manager (Mr. W. J. Moon) being in attendance. 

The Cuarrman, in opening the proceedings, remarked that the Com- 
pany had nothing to conceal, and the Directors were not disposed to 
refuse any information which could be at all reasonably asked for. With 
regard to the irregularities in the accounts, they had arisen entirely 
through ignorance ; and as soon as the Directors | oman aware of their 
error they determined in future to meet the requirements of the law. He 
thought the Company had some cause for complaint with regard to the 
manner in which the agitation in reference to the gas supply had been 
carried on; it having been hinted that the Directors had acted in a dis- 
reputable manner. Speaking for himself and his co-Directors, they were 
desirous of doing what was right; and he thought the deputation would 
receive some information which would lead them to materially alter their 
views. 

The Mayor said that, with regard to the Company’s accounts, though 
they were now made out in accordance with the requirements of the Act 
of Parliament, the Corporation had not found them to be exactly what 
they expected. In the item of income-tax, this sum, over and above the 
maxiumum dividend allowed by law, had been charged to revenue account. 
This the Corporation considered to be illegal; inasmuch as if any profit 
remained after the payment of the maximum dividend, it ought to go to 
the reserve fund, and be invested in Government or other securities. In the 
Company’s accounts there was nothing to indicate that the reserve fund 
was invested anywhere. He then quoted figures to show that large sums had 
been expended in the purchase of new, and the maintenance and renewal 
of old plant; and these had, he contended, been wrongly charged to revenue. 
The accounts as last made out certainly could not be accepted as satisfac- 
tory, and the suggestion of the Corporation was that an independent 
accountant should investigate them. 

The Town Cierk supplemented the figures quoted by the Mayor, with 
the object of showing that the sums wrongly charged to revenue account, 
with compound interest thereon, would come to £8000, exclusive of £1400 
which the Corporation contended had been illegally paid in dividends. 

Mr. WHITTAKER said that money expended on extensions of mains and 
services, and also on new mains, should be charged to capital account. As 
far as could be learnt from the Company’s balance-sheets, this had not been 
done. Such expenditure had been charged to a contingent or suspense 
account, and been defrayed from the revenue account; and in the new 
balance-sheet these items had been placed, without exception, in the 
revenue account. In the year 1878 a sum of £2138, for extensions, had 
been charged to the revenue account. This was clearly illegal. The 
Directors must have known this fact, for in the years 1874-5-6-7 similar 
charges were entered under the capital account; and it was evident that 
like sums had been paid out of the revenue account, when it was thought 
the income could bear it. Ifall the items thus improperly debited to 
the revenue account were, with the £1400 income-tax money and interest, 
carried to the reserve fund, this fund would be raised to about £13,000. 
The law required that the reserve fund should be invested in securities, 
and that the interest should be added to the investments ; yet the balance- 
sheet did not show that a penny of interest had been credited to the 
reserve fund. On the face of the accounts, it appeared that the reserve 
fund had no actual existence, and a closer examination showed that even 
in the years when sums were placed under the reserve heading, the Com- 
pany owed money to their bankers. 

The CuarrMa:, said his impression was that if all the sums irregularly 
charged for extensions and new mains were properly entered, the amount 
to be carried over to the reserve fund would not exceed £2000. The Act 
quoted against the Company was devised as much in the interests of the 
shareholders as of the consumers; and it distinctly stated that renewal of 
mains, &c., must be charged to revenue account. There was atendency at 
one time to charge extensions to capital instead of to revenue account, and 
Parliament felt called upon to interfere. And if it were illegal to charge 
extensions of mains, &c., to revenue account, it was remarkable that the 
London Companies should be guilty of such irregularities, for such was 
the case. In some years nothing whatever was put down to capital 
account, although there must have been extensions of plant. There had 
been no suffering on the part of the consumers, for the reserve fund had 
not been made up, because the money which would have been thus set 
aside had not been extracted from their pockets; and if everything were 
known it would be found that many sums had been charged to capital 
which should have properly been debited to revenue account. 

Mr. WuittakerR: Will you refer to the income-tax and the interest on 
the reserve fund ? 

The Cuarrman admitted that, according to decisions in the law courts, 
fe ‘ore paid above the maximum dividend had been illegally dis- 
ursed, 

Mr. WauirTtaker asked if the Directors intended transferring to the 
reserve fund account all the moneys which should have been carried to 
that fund, and which had been wrongly charged to the revenue instead of 
to the capital account, 
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The Cuamman said the £1400 item, extended over eleven years, would 
amount to between 3d. and 4d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas consumed. 

Mr. WuitTaKER pointed out that, however trivial the sum appeared, it 
ought to be now bearing interest; and as it had been illegally paid, the 
parties who had illegally received it should refund. 

Dr. Jackson (a Director) said the shareholders one year did not receive 
any dividend, and the Directors did not exercise their power to pay it up 
during the succeeding two or three years. 

The Cuareman observed that the money thus forfeited would amount to 
twice the sum wrongly paid as income-tax. 

Mr. WuittakerR asked whether the Directors would raise additional 
capital to make up the reserve fund to its proper level. 

r. JacKSON remarked that any such capital would bear interest at the 
rate of 7 per cent. 

M?. Wurrtaker: Or 44 per cent., and it would also realize interest when 
invested. It is to the advantage of the consumers that the reserve funl 
should be made up. 

The Town CLERK said he understood that the Company were bound by 
aw to do certain things, and the Corporation were empowered to compel 
them to obey the Act of Parliament. It had been admitted that there had 
been irregularities in the accounts. Did the Company propose to remedy 
them ? If large sums had been improperly entered under revenue instead 
of capital account, it was for the Directors to decide how the mistake 
should be rectified. 

Mr. Moon said he had carefully abstracted from the Company’s new 
balance-sheets the full amounts under the heads of repair and mainte- 
nance of plant and meters, including the absorption of the suspense 
account, and found the average was 54d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold for 
the last eleven years in Scarborough, against 63d. on an average of three 
years, for similar items, in the Metropolitan district. 

Mr. WHITTAKER said the question was, not whether the cost of main- 
tenance was less at Scarborough than anywhere else, but whether the 
revenue account had been charged with items which ought to figure under 
capital account; and the immediate query was, Have the Company 
charged to revenue account the expenses of extending mains ? 

Mr. Moon: No doubt, to some extent, they have; but from my know- 
ledge of the Company’s affairs, and the circumstances of the undertaking, 
I do not think the revenue has been overcharged. 

Mr. WuirtTakER: You have not a single item down for extended mains 
for five years, which means that you have not lighted a single new street 
for this period. You could re-allocate those items without going into 
shillings and pence. 

The CuarrMan repeated that £2000 would cover all the amount that had 
been placed to revenue account. 

The Mayor said that only £427 had been charged to capital account for 
meters in eleven years, although the consumption had increased 66 per 
cent. The extended consumption must of necessity have required an 
expenditure for meters. 

Mr. Moon explained that the rent received for meters had only increased 
£100 during the eleven years, as many householders provided their own 
meters. How, he asked, would the proposed increase of capital and trans- 
ference of items from capital to reserve fund affect the reduction of price 
required ? 

Mr. WuitTTaker said the reserve fund was valuable, because when it 
reached a certain limit a reduction in the price of gas became compulsory. 
At the public meeting on this subject, the prices of gas in 750 places in 
England and Wales were quoted. Only in two places—excluding the 
Metropolitan suburbs—where the consumption of gas was as large as at 
Scarborough, was the price higher. At Scarborough it was only 3d. per 
1000 cubic feet less than it was eleven years ago. These facts satisfied the 
townspeople that they had real grounds for complaint, apart from the 
irregularities in the Company’s balance-sheets. The deputation had come 
there to talk the matter over with the Directors; and they asked them, as 
business men, to say whether the townspeople were not justified in 
asking for a reduction. If the answer was in the affirmative, they 
claimed that the reduction should be a substantial one. It might be 
argued that the high price charged in Scarborough was the result of the 
high price “we for coal; but the receipts from the sale of residual 
products reduced the net cost of coal to 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. The 
real cause of the high price of gas in Scarborough was, he contended, 
the large amount of capital in the Company; and as they had unwisely 
expended money, they ought to share the loss with the consumers, instead 
of spaying more than was allowed by law in the shape of dividend, and 
compelling the consumers to bear the loss alone. The deputation asked 
that the price of gas should be reduced to 3s. per 1000 cubic feet. This 
would be a substantial, appreciable reduction, which would result in a 
considerable increase in the quantity consumed; and as it was said that 
with the present plant much more gas could be produced, the profit on the 
larger consumption would be an important item. 

The CuarrMan demurred to the statement that the capital of the Com- 
pany had been foolishly expended. Had the money been culpably wasted, 
it might be fair to hold that the Company should bear a share of the 
loss ; but the expenditure which had increased the capital of the Company 
to such an extent had been necessary, and, so far as could be judged at the 
time, judiciously incurred. Any impartial business man, after examining 
the Scarborough Gas Company’s accounts and the circumstances which 
had rendered their large capital necessary, would say that no town in the 
kingdom was better served. The Directors had for some time had under 
consideration the advisability of giving facilities for the consumption of 
gas for other than lighting purposes; and they believed that, in view of 
the application of electric lighting, their only hope was in the extension of 
the consumption of gas as a motive power and a heating agent. It should 
not be forgotten that the Company had voluntarily reduced the price of gas 
2d. and 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

Dr. Jackson quoted a number of figures in reference to the gas supply 
of other towns in the kingdom; and said there were 13 towns containing 
more than 1000 consumers, and producing more than 1 million cubic feet 
per £1000 of capital employed, and 26 towns containing less than 1000 con- 
sumers, producing less than 1 million cubic feet for every £1000 of capital 
employed, where the price of gas was higher than at Scarborough. York 
and Scarborough had, he said, been compared. The latter Company’s 
capital was £157,000; the former’s, £150,000. The price of coal in York 
was 8s. 6d. per ton less than at Scarborough; yet the price of gas was 
only 1s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet less, though the consumption was 112 million 
cubic feet perannum more. The carriage of coal to Scarborough was a 
serious item in the cost of production, and a deputation—not the first— 
had been appointed to petition the Directors of the North-Eastern Railway 
Company for a reduction in the charges. Asa proof that the Company 

ooked after the interests of the consumers, it was worthy of remark that, 
with an increased capital and diminished consumption, a reduction of 3d. 
per 1000 cubic feet had been made. 

Mr. WuittTakER, replying to Dr. Jackson, said he had relied entirely 
on the statistics of consumption, and not on the number of population; 
and Dr. Jackson had not brought forward a single instance, except those 
quoted at the public meeting by the speaker, of a town with a similar con- 





sumption to that at Scarborough where the price of gas was higher. In 
the towns quoted by the Doctor, where the consumption was large and the 
price of gas low, the low price was the cause of the large consumption. 
Referring to the price of coal in York, he said that if the Scarborough 
Company had their coal delivered at the same price as the York Company, 
it would make a difference of 44d. per 1000 cubic feet in the cost of gas, 
whereas the difference in the price charged was 1s. 3d. per 1000 feet. 

The CHamman said as soon as possible the Directors would make a 
reduction in price, and he thought the deputation were asking too much 
by demanding an instant decision. A reply had not yet been received from 
the North-Eastern Railway Company with regard to the cost of coal car- 
riage; but the deputation might be assured that the Directors would use 
their best endeavours to meet their wishes. 

The Mayor expressed his satisfaction at the courtesy with which the 
deputation had been received, and the conference ended. 





THE ST. NEOTS LOCAL BOARD AND THE GAS COMPANY. 
Tue Company’s APPLICATION FOR A PROVISIONAL ORDER. 

A Special Meeting of the St. Neots Local Board was held on the 
8rd inst.—Mr. G. Bower in the chair—for the purpose of further con- 
sidering the differences which have arisen between the Board and the 
St. Neots Gas Company with regard to the terms of the Provisional Order 
for which the latter have applied to the Board of Trade. The matter has 
been several times referred to in the JournaL; and the dispute had 
become so serious that, as may be remembered, at a special meeting of 
the Local Board on the 16th ult. (see ante, p. 151) it was resolved to call 
the ratepayers together and take their advice as to the desirability of the 
Board opposing the Company’s application. Further negotiations have, 
however, taken place between the parties; and, as will be seen from the 
following report, an arrangement has been come to which perhaps may be 
regarded as mutually satisfactory. 

The CHarrMan, in opening the proceedings, said he hoped there would be 
no necessity to oppose the Order, as he was in a position to state that the 
difference between the Board and the Gas Company was now reduced to a 
very small compass. On the previous day Messrs. Emery, Goodgames, 
and Flawn had waited upon him as a deputation from the Company, and 
informed him that they had been fully authorized by a meeting of share- 
holders to deal with the question as they thought best. They had a some- 
what lengthy conference, and he promised to call a meeting of the Local 
Board, and state to his colleagues what had transpired. Of the deputa- 
tion named, Mr. lawn pleaded hard that the Company should be allowed 
to charge 4s. 8d. instead of 4s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet, as defined by the 
Local Board. He (Mr. Bower) pointed out to Mr. Flawn that he was 
asking for a very peculiar figure, as, according to the ordinary scale by 
which the charge for gas was computed, it would be indivisible. Mr. Flawn, 
however, persisted in his request for the extra penny ; but it was only fair 
to say that the other two gentlemen were silent on the matter, and by 
their silence he had come to the conclusion that they were fully prepared 
to accept 4s. 7d. He (Mr. Bower) remarked that 4s. 7d. was not only a fair 
and remunerative charge to commence with, but he looked forward to the 
time when the Company would be in a position to reduce it to 4s. 2d. He 
was sorry Mr. Flawn should have been so factious in his opposition, 
instead of. allowing the 4s. 7d. to pass with unanimity; still, as he per- 
severingly pressed for the additional penny, he (Mr. Bower) promised to 
call a meeting of the Board and ascertain their feeling on the subject. He 
then proceeded to show the great advantages the Provisional Order would 
confer on the Company, and maintained that the reduction in price, 
instead of entailing a loss to the shareholders, would prove an absolute 
gain, as there would unquestionably be an increased consumption of gas. 
He then referred to the other modifications in the Order—in addition to 
the price—which had been suggested by the Board; observing that these 
(with but slight alteration) had been agreed upon by both parties. The 
only thing for them to decide, therefore, was as to whether the price of 
gas should be 4s. 7d. or 4s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet; and upon this they 
would have to vote. He could not help thinking it was a great pity that 
the 4s. 7d. had not been unanimously agreed to, as the claim for the extra 
penny put a peddling complexion on what was really an important questicn 
to the whole district. 

Mr. Wricut asked what would be the advantage, supposing the Company 
were allowed to charge the additional penny. 

Mr. Emery (Chairman of the Company) said about £20 per annum. 
This, he added, might seem a trifling amount, but it would be very useful 
in prospect of an advance in the price of coal. 

Mr. Wricut (to Mr. Emery): I suppose the Gas Company have fully 
decided to go on with the application for the Provisional Order ? 

Mr. Emery: Yes; that was agreed upon at a meeting of shareholders 
held yesterday. 

Mr. Bower said the Company seemed to forget altogether the advantage 
they would secure by the increased consumption of gas at the lower rate 
of charge. It was not as if they would be called upon to make a large 
outlay on their works. These were in excellent condition, and in every 
respect large enough to meet the demand for an increased supply. The 
working expenses would therefore be the same for a large as they would 
be for a small consumption. 

After some further remarks, two or three members urged Mr. Emery 
to give way, and not allow the question to be put to the vote. 

Mr. Bower remarked that he did not think this would be altogether 
satisfactory, as exception might afterwards be taken to the right of Mr. 
Emery to grant the concession on his own responsibility. Besides he (Mr. 
Bower) had promised the delegates to put the matter to the vote; and he 
thought this was the best way of bringing the question to an issue. 

On the proposition of Mr. Wricut, seconded by Mr. M‘Nisu, it was then 
unanimously resolved that the statutory price of gas be 4s. 7d. per 1000 
cubic feet, in accordance with the recommendation of the Lighting Com- 
mittee, and that no further consideration be paid to the demand which 
had been made by the Gas Company to fix it at 4s. 8d. 

Mr. Squire was of opinion that the sum of 4s. 8d. ought never to have 
been mentioned, as the Company had, he said, made up their minds to 
agree to the 4s. 7d. He was pleased to think that such was the case, as 
the Company would reflect credit on themselves and save the Local Board 
considerable expense. It was a great pity that this amicable arrangement 
had not been agreed to at the outset. 

Mr. Bower then asked Mr. Emery whetlier he had full power that day 
to speak as representative of the Gas Company; and, if so, whatever his 
decision, they might look upon it as binding. 

Mr. Emery replied that he had been fully empowered to represent the 
Company. 

Mr. Bower: Then, such being the case, we must ask whether (after the 
the opinion you have just heard expressed) you agree, on behalf of the 
Company, that the price shall be reduced to 4s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet, in 
accordance with the terms laid down by the Board? 

Mr. Emery: Yes, Sir, I do. 

Mr. Bower said they might then consider the questoin absolutely settled, 
and settled on a business basis, and in an amicable manner. He was aware 
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that there was nothing easier than to get up a cry against a gas company ; 
but the Local Board had asked nothing but what was right and fair on 
behalf of the ratepayers. 

The meeting then closed. 


At the ordinary meeting of the Board last Tuesday, the Clerk (Mr. 
Wade-Gery) reported that he had written to the Board of Trade in refer- 
ence to the amendments in the Provisional Order which had been agreed 
upon between the Local Board and the Gas Company, and had since 
received a letter from Mr. Calcraft, informing the Board that these 
amendments would be inserted in the Order. A question was then raised 
as to when the reduction in price was to commence; several members 
being of opinion thatit ought to take effect immediately. Mr. Emery said 


the Company’s financial year terminated in May, and it had been decided * 


to commence the reduction from the lst of June. This was agreed to. 





BRADFORD CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 

At the Meeting of the Bradford Town Council last Wednesday, the 
Mayor (Alderman Priestman), who is Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
referred to the progress made by the gas undertaking of the Corporation 
during the year 1882. He said it would perhaps be interesting for mem- 
bers of the Council, and very instructive to the public generally, to have a 
statement as to the cost of the gas-works during the past year. He had 
only received some papers, giving figures upon the subject, a few minutes 
before he entered the meeting; and therefore the comparison he was 
about to make would not be so complete as he should like it to have 
been. A report would, however, be duly printed by the Gas Committee. 
During the year just ended the Corporation had sold 955,781,000 cubic feet 
of gas. This had produced up to June 30, and was estimated to pro- 
duce from that date to Dec. 31 of the same year, £99,173 3s. 10d. For the 
= year the total was £108,465; but this included the cost of the 
ighting of the town, for which a rate was made in the previous year. 
The residual products produced last year: £10,270 for coke, which was 
practically the same as the year before; £13,012 17s. 2d. for tar, which 
was nearly £1000 more than in 1881; £11,584 15s. 10d. for ammoniacal 
liquor, or about £500 more than in the preceding year. The sundries 
had produced £788 9s., against £298 in 1881; making a total, with the 
other items, of £135,596 4s. 24d. On the expenditure side there appeared— 
Coals, £46 ,233,which was within a few;hundred pounds of the amount paid in 
1881 ; salaries of Engineers, including the Chief Engineer, &., £1554; wages 
at works and team labour, £15,139 14s. 7d., or about £1500 more than in 1881; 
and ‘repairs and maintenance of works, £11,048, against about £13,000 
in 1881. The decrease in the last item on 1881 arose from the fact stated 
by him last year—namely, that in 1881 they put down some expensive 
machinery for the purpose of purifying the gas. To continue, the cost of 
the public lamps last year was £6041 16s. 2d., against £2500 in 1881; but in 
1881 only the lighting of the lamps was included, whereas for last year the 
amount embraced the entire expenditure in reference to the laying of 
mains and services, besides the lighting of the lamps. From Jan. 1 to 
Dec. 31, 1882, the Committee had erected 724 new lamp-pillars ; they had 
removed a large number of old ones, so as to make the distances between 
the lamps more equal; and they had fitted up 21 additional large lamps, 
with Sugg’s burners, in the central streets and other wide thoroughfares, 
and at prominent corners. The whole of this item was charged for in 
the revenue of the current year. For rates and taxes last year there was 
£4194, which was very much the same as in 1881; the cost of management 
was £3087, which also showed very little variation from the previous 

year. Bad debts were represented by £773, against £1500 in 1881. 
balance was thus left to be transferred to the net revenue account (or 
he would prefer to call it the gross revenue account) of £45,636. 
This was the real profit which the gas-works had made, and upon 
which they would have to pay income-tax. Carrying this £45,636 to 
the net revenue account, he would show how it was being disposed 
of. The sum of £13251 was claimed for income-tax; commission on 
loans, £7; £5004 was to be transferred to the sinking fund; £4694 
to the restoration fund (which was simply a reserve fund to meet 
any casualty that might occur); interest on loans amounted to £18,064; 
thus leaving a net revenue for 1882, to be handed over for the relief of the 
rates, of £17,107. He should now like to explain the effect the reduc- 
tion in the price of gas had upon the profits of the undertaking. He 
believed that some two years ago, when he introduced the proposal for 
the reduction, the probable loss to the ratepayers was estimated at £18,600; 
but they expected a sort of drawback, by reason of the lowering of 
the high rate of discount which was then allowed, and in this way the 
amount was reduced to £15,400. The loss, calculated upon the increased 
quantity of gas sold this year, would be much larger apparently even than 
the amount he had named; and taking the 1d. rate to produce £3600, it 
woald be seen that they had given back, by the reduction in the price of 
gas, something like a 44d. rate. At the time he was referring to, he went on 
to remind the members of the Council that this reduction would not entail 
any additional loss in 1880; and there was every reason to believe that with 
an increased production, together with a great advance in the value of the 
residual products, the apparent loss of profit involved by this proposal 
would be largely counterbalanced. Taking the profit for 1880 (which was 
the last year before the reduction in the price of gas took place, and in which 
year the Committee received the full benefit of the lamp-rate made in the 
previous year), they had a net profit amounting to £29,080. He believed 
that year they handed over to the borough fund £26,000. During the next 
year (1881) the price of gas was reduced from 3s. to 2s. 6d.; the reduction 
commencing on July 1, and on the same date the charge for the public 
lamps ceased. The net profits for that year were £20,167, and the Com- 
mittee handed over to the borough fund £22,000. Had it not been for the 
lamp-rate charge existing during only half of the year, they would have 
been able to transfer to the borough fund £27,000. Coming to 1882 they 
were handing over to the borough fund £17,107; and if the lamp-rate had 
been levied, as it had been in previous years, they would have been paid 
£10,269. They would also have had £3684 for lamp service, &c., for the 
year, making a total of £13,953 in addition to the £17,107 net profit, or an 
alleviation of the rates to the extent of £31,060. There was a balance in 
hand at the present time, including the £17,107, of £19,246, and he saw by 
the estimates that the Committee would relieve the rates to the extent of 
£15,000. There was no reason why the borough authorities should not 
have £18,000 instead of £15,000, in addition to the alleviation of the rates 
to the extent of about £14,000, or a reduction of 4d. in the rates; that was 
to say, they would otherwise have had to levy a rate of 4d. last February 

to meet the expenditure which had been made by the Gas Committee. 

Mr. EpnovusE complained that it was an injustice that large manufac- 
turers and merchants who made their own gas received the benefit from 
the relief of the rates through the increased consumption of gas without 
sharing in the production of the benefit. 

The Mayor, in reply, said such large merchants or manufacturers paid 
their share of the rates, and in case of an explosion occurring at the gas- 
works would be equally liable with the rest of the ratepayers to have 
to pay a rate made to cover the damage caused by such explosion; and £0, 
as manufacturers ran the risk, they were entitled to share the profits. He 





omitted to read the balance-sheet when giving his figures as to the gas- 
works. On the credit side there were ordinary loans to the extent of 
£232,295 ; debenture stock on Dec. 31 last, £219,833; and loans repaid from 
sinking fund, £42,889; making a total of £495,017. On the other side 
stood—Mains and services, £148,877; meters, £3931; plant at No. 1 (Mill 
Street) works, £30,040; at No. 2 (Thornton Road) works, £38,945 ; at No. 3 
(Valley works), £137,524; and at a piece of land near Shearbridge, £3020. 
Then came the Birkshall works, which were nearly completed, £121,525 ; 
making a grand total of £483,876, and leaving a balance of £11,141. The 
borrowing powers of the Committee were £510,000. He added that 
the consumption of gas last month was 104 per cent. in excess of the con- 
sumption during the corresponding period of last year. 


ANOTHER GAS AGITATION THREATENED AT LINCOLN. 
The Corporation Auditor (Mr. Teesdale) submitted to the last meeting 
of the Lincoln Town Council, held on Wednesday week, a report upon his 
examination of the Lincoln Gaslight and Coke Company's accounts for 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1882. In the course of it he points out that the 
Company’s capital has been increased by the sale of £3000 of the 1880 
stock, and the premiums thereon, £744 13s.; making the capital now stand 
at £92,572 15s. 11d., with an unexpended balance of £1538 6s. The follow- 
ing items have been charged to capital, viz. :— 
New buildings, plant,&c. . . . . « «6 «© «© «© » £210 7 1 
New mainsand services . .. ++ 6+ © © © « 540 7 10 
New meters .. ++ +6 © «© ©  « « «© + « SOI 4 
The receipts from the sale of gas were £418 15s. 11d. more than in 1881, 
although in the former year one quarter was charged at 2s. 11d., whilst 
during all 1882 the price was 2s. 8d. per 1000 feet. ‘The sum of £2483 was 
spent in repairs and maintenance of works, and £1143 Is. 11d. in repairs 
and maintenance of mains and services; being the largest sum ever 
expended in one year. The Directors’ fees were increased from £250 to 
£400 per year; and the Auditor's fee from £50 to £60 per year. The net 
profit for the twelve months was £4929 5s. 9d.; while the dividends 
amount to £5100. The state of credits is as follows :— 
Profit and loss account, December, 1882. . . . . £11,195 2 7 
Last half year’s dividend, due December, 1882. . . 2,550 0 0 


£8,645 2 7 
Reservefund. . . « «© » © «© © © © © «© 6 9018 810 


Total . . . » « » £17,663 11 5 
Mr. Cannon said the Company woe to have a large sum of money 
in hand, applicable to a reduction of the price of gas. He moved, with the 
view of testing the matter, that Mr. Teesdale’s report be referred to the 
Finance Committee, with instructions to report thereon to the Council as 
early as possible. 

Mr. Mantin seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 


CORK GAS CONSUMERS’ COMPANY. 

The Twenty-eighth Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held on 
Tuesday, the 13th inst.—Mr. T. Manony in the chair, 

The Secretary (Mr. Denny Lane) read the notice covening the meeting, 
and also the report of the Directors and that of the Resident Engineer 
(Mr. T. Travers). The former was as follows :— 

Since the last general meeting of the proprietors the business of the Company 
shows a satisfactory improvement, which we have every reason to believe will be 
maintained. The accounts show an increase in the rental charged to private con- 
sumers of £709, and the receipts from the public lamps exceed by £166 those of the 
corresponding period ; making a total of £875 increase in the half year. 

We have been fortunate in obtaining very moderate freights for coals from New- 
castle; and although during a portion of the half year we had to reduce the price 
of coke, the residual products show a satisfactory return. 

The amount to credit of depreciation being quite inadequate to the requirements 
of works and plant so extensive and so long in use as yours, we have allocated 
£2000 to this fund, which you will see now amounts to £2967, being somewhat more 
than the sum at which it stood this time twelve months. 

We have great pleasure in informing you that, relying on the continuance of 
moderate freights, our present prospects warrant us in reducing the price of gas. 
We propose to make a reduction of 3d. per 1000 cubic feet, thus bringing the price 
down to 8s. 11d. to private consumers within the Corporation lighting district, and 
to 4s. 5d. outside that limit; the reduced price to take effect from the beginning of 
the current year. 

Since the close of the year we have invested in debentures in the Corporation of 
Cork the sum of £1000, being a portion of the reserve fund not previously invested. 

The balance of profit and loss account is £5757 1s. 4d., out of which we recom- 
mend a dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum to be paid. This will amount 
to £5712, leaving a balance of £45 to be carried to reserve, which will then amcunt 
to £14,048. 

Mr. Travers reported that notwithstanding an increased delivery of gas, 
the complaints of insufficient supply had diminished by nearly 30 per 
cent. as compared with the corresponding period of 1881. The illuminating 
power and pressure of the gas had been maintained well above the parlia- 
mentary standard during the half year. The increase in the consumption 
was in a great measure due to the growing favour in which gas was being 
held for heating purposes. At present the Company supplied nearly 700 
stoves of various sizes, and several gas-engines. TF'rom these sources there 
was a marked increase in the day consumption, and this would be further 
assisted by the reduction in the price of gas. In consequence of the age of 
some of the plant, it would be necessary to make renewals in the present 
season, in addition to the ordinary wear and tear; and for this purpose the 
depreciation fund would have to be drawn upon. He hoped soon to com- 
plete the erection of a Wilson gas producer, and thus make a suocessful 
application c* ,useous fuel for heating retorts. 

The CuarrMan, in moving the adoption of the Directors’ report, said the 
satisfactory manner in which the Company's operations had gone on 
during the past half year left him very little to tell the shareholders. 
There were, however, a few topics in connection with their business on 
which he would like to make a few remarks. The increase in the gas- 
rental, compared with the corresponding period of last year, was about 
4 per cent., which might be fairly regarded as satisfactory; and taking 
into consideration the reduction in price, and the fact that the Cork 
Exhibition would come into the second half of 1883, the Directors con- 
fidently looked for a similar result this year. Freights had been secured 
at very moderate figures, and it was hoped this would continue; but these 
low rates were mainly owing to the state of the iron ore trade between 
Spain and Newcastle. Vessels were chartered to bring cargoes from Spain, 
and their owners were glad to ship coals at a price which they would not 
listen to were it not that they would otherwise go out the whole voyage 
in ballast. Cork was a convenient port to call at, and the vessels had 
quick despatch. So long as this state of things continued there was a 
large element on the Company’s side, enabling them to maintain a low 
price for gas. A very important consideration with the Directors was 
the yearly increasing age of the works and plant, and their Consulting 
Engineer (Mr. George Anderson) had frequently impressed upon them the 
absolute necessity of laying aside a sufficient fund to provide for renewals. 
Their action in this direction, they were sure, would meet with the 
approval of the shareholders. The Directors expected that the reduc- 
tion of 3d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas would be equivalent. 
to about £2500 on the rental for the year 1883; and this would be 
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a great boon to the citizens. Taking the Company’s price of 3s. 114., 
without meter-rent, it was equal to 3s. 9d. where meter-rent was 
charged; and as their taxation was 2d. per 1000 cubic feet ‘of gas sold 
in excess of London, and 3d. in excess of other places, these two items 
—viz., meter-rent 2d. (which they would not get), and extra taxa- 
tion 8d. (which they were compelled to pay)—made the present price 
equivalent to a charge of 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet in other cities 
About the time of the Paris Electrical Exhibition in 1878, gas pro- 
ducers and consumers were startled by reports of the almost magical 
inventions of Mr. Edison, and the marvellously low price at which places 
were to be illuminated by the electric light. Gas was threatened with ex- 
tinction as soon as the Edison system of lighting could be carried out on a 
proper commercial manufacturing scale. This had now been accomplished 
for.some time in New York; and the day of reckoning having arrived, 
Mr. Edison had furnished his “little bill.” The price charged in New 
York for the electric light was 1 dol. (4s. 2d.) per 1000 candles—that was to 
say, the amount of light that would be given by 1000 sperm candles for 
one hour—a price which at first sight seemed reasonable enough. Now, 
this price of 4s. 2d. was, by a curious coincidence, the price the Company 
had been charging in Cork for 1000 cubic feet of gas. Each cubic foot of 

as delivered by the Company gave, when consumed in a suitable burner, a 

ight equal to 34 candles for one hour; and therefore for 1 dol. the con- 
sumers had been supplied with illumination equal to 3500 candles, instead 
of 1000 candles as supplied by the electric light of New York. He would 
put itin another way: Mr. Edison’s price (4s. 2d. per 1000 candles) was 
equivalent to 20 candles for 1d. At the price the Company were charging, 
the consumer had 20 cubic feet of gasfor 1d. As each foot gave a light 
equal to 34 candles for one hour, it was plain that the benighted consumer 
in Cork obtained for his 1d. a light equal to 70 candles, in place of the 
20 candles for which his American cousin had to pay his 2 “ red cents.” 
Taking into account the wear and tear of the appliances which were a 
necessity for utilizing the electric light in private dwellings, breakage 
of lamps, &c., it might be fairly assumed that the cost of the incandescent 
system of electric lighting was from four to five times as great as the pre- 
sent price of gas in Cork. All this went to prove that at a time when the 
whole world seemed to be impressed with the idea that gas lighting was 
one of the things of the past, the statements made to the shareholders 
so frequently by their. Secretary (Mr. Denny Lane) were founded on 
a thorough knowledge of both sides of the question, These state- 
ments, owing to the confidence placed in the gentleman who made 
them, had saved the shareholders from the contagion of that attack of 
delirium tremens which spread so rapidly and ruinously amongst the 
proprietors of some of the large English gas undertakings. Mr. Lane 
always maintained that there were certain places for which the electric 
light was suitable and economical; and he also held the opinion that the 
employment of the electric light in places for which it was suited would 
tend inevitably to the increase of gas consumption in other places where 
the electric light could not be so advantageously suagibyed. This was 
proved by the fact that the increase of gas consumption was never so 
rapid as within the last four years. The Cork Exhibition of 1883 would, 
the Directors hoped, tend considerably to advance the interests of the 
country generally ; and undoubtedly it would be a great advantage to the 
citizens of Cork, with whose prosperity the Company’s prospects were 
most intimately connected. The Directors considered it to be their duty 
to give instant help to this movement in its inception, and subscribed 100 
guineas to the fund. In so doing they believed they anticipated what 
would certainly be the wishes of the shareholders in the matter. In con- 
clusion, he said he thought they might all fairly congratulate themselves 
on the fact that the Board had before them a fair field for their opera- 
tions, which, supported by the continued confidence of the proprietors, 
they would endeavour to carry on in the future as they had } etn in the 
past. The Directors had hitherto been favoured by the support of the 
shareholders, and they now came before them in the hope that they would 
have accorded to them that approval which they considered was merited 
by the present prospects of the Company. 

Alderman KEtter, referring to the excessive taxation of the Company, 
to which allusion had been made by the Chairman, asked whether this 
was the fault of the Valuator. 

The Cuarrman said the Company certainly had cause of complaint that 
they were more heavily taxed than gas companies in other places. 

The Secretary explained that a general valuation of property in Cork 
was made a long time ago, and had not since been revised. The conse- 
quence was that the general valuation was very far below its proper 
amount. The Company were valued at nearly £2000 a year for the privi- 
lege of laying down their mains in the streets. The valuation was esti- 
mated by the amount of the Company’s profits. These valuations had 
been revised several times, and on one occasion he went to Dublin, and 
induced the Valuator to take £1000 off the valuation. In the estimate of 
valuation the Company were, so to speak, up to the pin of their collar. 
The general rates of the city were apparently high ; but they were really 
high on the Company. The result was that for every 1000 cubic feet of 

as sold in Cork the Company had been paying from 33d. to 44d. in rates. 

e could point out other places where the rating was under 1d. per 1000 
feet, as compared with the 33d. the Cork Company had to pay; so that 
the Chairman was within the limits when he said they were paying 3d. per 
1000 cubic feet more than other places. 

The CHarrman then formally moved, and the Rev. M. Dexnacour 
seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Morrocu, seconded by Alderman KELLER, a divi- 
dend at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, as recommended in the report, 
was declared. 

A vote of thanks was then accorded to the Chairman, and the proceed- 
ings terminated. 





MALTON GAS COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held last Wed- 
nesday week—Mr. W. Srupson in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. H. Tobey) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, the report of the Directors was presented. It was very compre- 
hensive, and commenced by calling attention to the considerable reductions 
which have been made in the price of gas. Three years ago the price was, 
the report stated, 4s. 2d. per 1000 feet; and by successive reductions it 
has been lowered to 3s. 6d. per 1000 feet, which was equivalent to making 
the cost of gas to the consumers cheaper by £650 per annum. The 
Directors regretted that these reductions had not been followed by an 
increased consumption ; the quantity of gas sold being about the same as 
in 1879. ‘The low price of coal and the increase value of residual products 
had, however, up to the present time, enabled them to maintain the reduc- 
tions. The report then dealt with the accounts, a summary of which 
appeared in the JournaL last week (p. 284). In reference to the 
capital account, it was stated that the expenditure had exceeded the 
amount paid up by £39 2s.2d. The outlay on this account had been 
principally for high-power lamps, of which 33 had, by the direction of the 
Local Board, been fixed in different parts of the town. Other portions of 
the outlay had been for cooking-ovens and heating-stoves, of which a 





number had been fixed, and had considerably helped to keep up the con- 
sumption of gas. Having in consideration the desirability of the Company 
possessing a place where gas apparatus—such as cooking-ovens, heating- 
stoves, gas-burners, gas-fittings, and other gas appliances—could be exhi- 
bited and sold, the Directors had entered into a contract for the purchase 
of suitable premises for the purpose. The purchase would be made out of 
moneys standing to the credit of the reserve fund; the outlay affording 
an opportunity of profitably investing a portion of this fund. The neces- 
sity of a reform in the gas-fitting of houses in Malton was plainly evinced 
by the fact that in newly-erected buildings the occupiers were subjected 
to the intolerable nuisance of escapes, as well as flickering, jumping, and 
defective lights, arising from bad burners and the smallness of the pipes. 
In some bad cases the gas could not be used, and the supply had been 
stopped. The average illuminating power of the gas supplied during the 
six months reported upon had been 17°08 candles ; being 3°08 candles above 
the quality prescribed by the Act. 

The Cuarrman briefly moved the adoption of the report. : 

Mr. W. H. Rose seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 

It was then resolved that a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum for the half year ended Dec. 31 last be paid. 

The retiring Directors (Messrs. Pickering, Metcalfe, and Pearson) and 
Auditor (Mr. W. R. Spaven) having been re-elected, a vote of thanks was 
unanimously pened to the Chairman and Directors for their services in 
conducting the Company’s business. . 

The CuarmMan, in acknowledging the compliment, said he believed that 
so long as the Company could supply gas as reasonably as at present, and 
kept in view the wants of their customers—the public (whose interests the 
Directors were anxious to consult)—so long would the Company keep up 
its high repute. He attributed much of their success to the zeal and efforts 
of the Secretary and Manager (Mr. Tobey), who was deserving of the best 
thanks of the shareholders. . 

These having been accorded, Mr. Toney briefly acknowledged the Chair- 
man’s remarks, and the business closed. 





EXTENSION OF IMPROVED STREET LIGHTING IN 
NOTTINGHAM. } 

An interesting article—entitled “‘ Nottingham by Gaslight”—in one of 
the local papers, furnishes the following particulars of the recent exten- 
sions made by the Corporation Gas Department in an improved lighting 
of the public thoroughfares :—The alterations from the old system have 
been carried on by slow degrees; but the new lamps now extend con- 
tinuously for a distance of a mile and a half north and a similar distance 
north-west of the railway stations, embracing all the principal streets. 
To this must be added most of the large squares of the town, as well as 
the principal thoroughfare of Basford. Messrs. G. Bray and Co.’s lamps 
are used throughout; and opposite to the Theatre is one of this firm's 
400-candle power lanterns, burning 100 cubic feet of gas per hour. The 
consumption, however, as is the case with the other lamps, is reduced 
after midnight, when the lights are simultaneously lowered. A second lamp 
to show the suitability of the system for lighting large areas has just been 
fixed. Its lightis of 150-candle power, and it requires 40 cubic feet of gas 
per hour. The remainder of the Bray lamps in the various streets are of two 
sizes, 80-candle power and 50-candle = ; and burn respectively 20 and 
14 feet of gas hourly. Of the former the number already erected is 180 5 and 
of the latter, 23 ; while 2595 lamps of the old 5 feet per hour type are still in 
use. During the Corporation financial year ended March 25 last the total 
payments on account of public lighting were £9765 14s. 9d., of which sum 
£2276 was spent in wages, £5593 for the supply of gas, £923 for new lamps, 
£126 for new lamp-columns, and £571 for fixing and repairs. This expen- 
diture was reduced by £163 18s. 6d. received from various sources, prin- 
cipally the sale of old lamps, the lighting of private ones, and compensation 
for damage. The net amount disbursed by the Lighting Committee of the 
Corporation was thus £9601 16s. 3d. The Nottingham gas, as exhibited in the 
large new lamps above referred to, tested by the ordinary standard burner, 
is about equal to 184 candles at the works and 174 candles at the burners, 
when burning at the rate of 5 cubic feet per hour. The amount of gas 
consumed annually in Nottingham is upwards of 1250 million cubic feet, 
and is rapidly increasing, so that there is every need for the extensive new 
works at Basford. There can be no doubt that the late efforts of the 
Lighting Committee have been well directed, and the thanks of the town 
are due to them, and especially to the Chairman (Sheriff Ford), for their 
endeavours to make the principal thoroughfares of the town brilliant, 
bright, and attractive. 


METROPOLIS WATER SUPPLY. 

The Registrar-General publishes the following returns—furnished to him 
by the London Water Companies—of the average daily quantity of water 
supplied to the Metropolis during last month. From them it will be seen 
that 133,542,670 gallons, or 606,745 cubic métres of water (equal to about 
as many duns by measure, tons by weight), were supplied daily; or 210 
gallons (95-4 decalitres), equal to rather less than a ton by weight, to each 
house, and 26°9 gallons (12°2 decalitres) to each person, against 28°2 gallons 
during January, 1882 :— 


| Number of Houses, &c., Average Daily Supply 

















supplied. in Gallons. 
Companies. 
| January, January, | January, January, 
1882. 1883. 1882. 1883. 
Thames. | | | 
Chelsea . ». 2 « « $1,213 | 81,846 8,320,300 | 8,625,300 
West Middlesex . . 58,913 61,806 11,054,216 10,972,244 
Southwark & Vauxhall 95,889 | 89,525 20,526,648 18,875,159 
Grand Junction 44,706 | 46,384 12,840,726 | 12,802,416 
Lambeth. 69,391 | 73,111 15,534,900 14,687,300 
| | 
Lea and other Sources. | 
New River . oe * 135,639 187,993 26,108,000 26,043,000 
East London 132,440 137,537 34,691,000 83,712,500 
Hemi .'.<« »« 54,362 57,450 8,146,210 8,324,751 
Total supply 622,553 635,652 136,722,000 183,542,670 
Thames. « + + -« 890,112 802,672 67,776,790 65,462,419 
Lea and other sources 822,441 832,980 | 68,945,210 68,080,251 





The return for January, 1883, as compared with that for the corre- 
sponding month of 1882, shows an increase of 13,099 houses, and a decrease 
of 3,179,530 gallons of water supplied daily. 





Tue Vulcan Tube-Works, West Bromwich, have been taken by Messrs. 
Bridge Brothers from March 25 next, for the manufacture of wrought-iron 
tubes and fittings for gas, steam, and water (plain or galvanized), as well 
as hydraulic tubes and fittings. 
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LIGHT OUT OF DIRT. 
[From the Builder.) 

The most perplexed problem of modern times is the disposal of that 
refuse which comes under the name of sewage. In the many years during 
which our attention has been turned to the subject, while we have always 
refused to regard it as presenting an insoluble difficulty, we have seen 
solution after solution proposed only to fail. The reason has been, no 
doubt, that for agricultural purposes, which have alone hitherto been 
studied, the valuable matter contained in sewage is not enough, under 
ordinary circumstances, to pay the cost of extraction. And we confess 
that for some time our views have pointed rather in the direction of the 
positive cremation of the solid refuse of sewage, for which its own com- 
position is such as to afford the fuel, than to other modes of disposal. 

Now, however, we are told by Der Techniker that a hotel in Breslau is 
actually lighted by a gas obtained from this unexpected source, by a process 
invented by Herr Sandberger.* We are bound to say that, however 
unlikely this may be, we see no proof that it is impossible. Of the solid 
material which is said to be utilized, 92°88 per cent. is water, 4°62 per cent. 
is organic matter, 0°70 is mineral, and 1°80 is gaseous. The organic matter 
is the source of all the danger, disgust, and trouble that characterize 
the subject. It is, we apprehend, not very different in its chemical 
elements from albumen. Now, 100 volumes of albumen consist of 53°32 
parts of carbon, 15°70 parts of nitrogen, 7:29 parts of hydrogen, and 23°69 
parts of oxygen. This is 60 per cent. of combustible material—viz., carbon 
and hydrogen. The nitrogen, passive as it is alone or in the atmosphere, 
becomes vehemently active in its well-known combinations with oxygen. 
The oxygen only requires to be set free to discharge its own active func- 
tions. ‘Tio say, then, that it is impossible to utilize this 60 per cent. of 
hydrocarbon is not what we are prepared todo. The material is said to 
be put in a retort, and not only dried but distilled by heat. A light gas first 
comes over, followed by carbonic acid, tar, oil, and ammonia. There 
remains a residuum of carbon, as in the distillation of coal. There is no 
doubt that the elements of all these substances are to be found in the 
matter treated. As to whether they are thus capable of being distilled, 
we can only say we apprehend that no one has tried before, but that this is 
no reason to assert that Der Techniker is attempting to hoax its readers. 
We have ourselves made some experiments in the direction, with the view, 
however, not of distilling, but of oxidizing. Our results were not satis- 
factory, but we are much inclined to attribute this to the imperfection of 
the apparatus. Without, then, being over-credulous, or departing from 
the proper standground of scientific doubt, we believe that the statement 
of Der Techniker is not impossible. We need not add that if it be true, 
the very blackest spot in the future of civilization may be expected to 
become as evanescent as the spots in the sun. 

It has seemed to us important not only to analyze the organic matter 
contained in the basis of sewage, but to trace the formation of the 
vegetable protoplasm, which is the abode of both vegetable and animal 
life, back to the commencement. It is well known that the food of plants 
—exclusive of extremely minute portions of mineral matter—consists 
of carbonic acid, ammonia, and water. Now, taking the analyses above 
given, the volumes thus stated are arrived at by the elimination of 149°93 
parts of oxygen from an aggregate (whether chemical compound or 
mechanical mixture) of 195°50 parts of carbonic acid, 19°06 parts of 
ammonia, and 35°37 parts of water; making in all 249°93 parts, which 
the elimination of the above-stated proportion of oxygen by the leaves of 
the plants reduces to the volume of 100. And the various organic sub- 
stances differ so little in their proportions, that while albumen is formed 
by the loss of 60 per cent. of oxygen, the abstraction of 61 per cent. 
produces fibrine, that of 47°5 per cent. gelatine, and that of 45°4 per cent. 
starch. 

If we compare the composition of average coal with that of the solid 
excreta utilized by Herr Sandberger, we have the following results :— 


Feces. 
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Grouping these small quantities together, we have :— 

De a edn i BS hi De ELD 0. BaD 75°00 
Organic matter .... + + 12°20 
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100°00 


Now taking the organic matter to consist of albumen (and we have 
shown how close in their resemblance are the four main elements of 
organic substances), we have the following comparison :— 


Composition. Average Coal. Albumen, 

Carbon (fixed) . . « © «© «© «© «© « 60°00 ° 53°12 
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It is in the presence of the large quantities of oxygen and nitrogen, 
therefore, that the main difference of the elementary composition of the 
two substances consists. In the process of life, as we have seen, nearly 
150 volumes of oxygen have been eliminated from 250 volumes of the 
plant-food. In the further process of carbonization, occurring through 
the ages that have elapsed since the deposit of the plants now turned into 
coal, 15 or 16 per cent. more oxygen, and 14°50 per cent. more nitrogen, 
have been eliminated. There is thus a perfectly good basis for the inquiry 
whether it is not possible, by means of the retort and the laboratory, to do 
in a short time what heat and pressure have accomplished in millions of 
years, and to produce the pabulum of gas in a manner not abnormal to 
the procedure of Nature herself. } 

It is a remarkable coincidence that, at the very time when the account 
of this successful experiment at Breslau has reached this country, the 
result of a new patent obtained by Colonel Chamberlain for the manu- 
facture of gas should be published. ‘The process is said to consist in the 
distillation in a retort of four parts of refined petroleum and one part of 
water. This mixture, when cooled and refined, is diluted in the gasholder 
with three times its bulk of atmospheric air. We will spare our readers 
the steps of the analysis of the constituents of these three items—petro- 








* See “ Note” in Journat last week, p. 264. 





leum, water, and air—and put the result side by side with that previously 
obtained from albumen :— 
hi Petroleum, 
Composition. Albumen. Water, & Air. 
CREE 5 Sars 6 o8 © &) © 8 )l8 oe Ye 53°12 ee 42 
de oF 6. a teteast a nacteiin om 7°29 ee 8 
ORIEUN. © 0-10 ce 9, 0.9.01 9.0 § 2 Qe 23°69 es 21 
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100°00 -» 100 

It will be seen from the above that as far as the proportion of elements 
is concerned there is an advantage in the luminiferous proportion of the 
sewage gas—so calling it to avoid a coarser name, It contains 60°41 per 
cent. of hydrocarbon, against 50 per cent:"in the mineral-oil gas; and only 
15°70 wl cent. of nitrogen (which we will, for the moment, hold to be an 
anti-illuminant), against 29 per cent. The oxygen is 2°69 per cent. more 
in the former than in the latter. Thus, from equal volumes, it may be 
expected that from 10 to 20 per cent. more light may be obtained by Herr 
Sandberger than by Colonel Chamberlain. 

We must not, however, forget that in the production of light the pro- 
portion of luminiferous elements is not the sole matter to investigate. The 
mode in which they are presented for combustion is of hardly less import- 
ance than the proportion itself. Many of the circumstances which affect 
this are as yet unknown. We do, however, know some of them. Thus it 
is certain that much more light is obtained from the combustion of an 
equal quantity of gas at a low, than at a high pressure. It is consistent 
with this empirical law that Colonel Chamberlain claims that 700 feet of 
his gas will burn for as long a period as 1000 feet of coal gas, and will give 
a greater illumination. This, he says, is due to the greater elasticity of 
the mineral-oil gas, which thus necessitates a much lower pressure than 
that at which coal gas is supplied. That, very likely, isso. But the table 
we have just drawn up does not lead to the view that the petroleum and 
water gas will be necessarily more elastic than the sewage gas. 

As to the former, we cunnot but remark that the price of 1s. 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet seems to us very much more than the proportion of costly 
to costless elements in the gas warrants. Let us take coal gas at the 
round figure of 40d. per 1000 cubic feet. Now, whatever be the proportion 
in price between this gas and vaporized petroleum, it must be remembered 
that the latter only forms 1-5th part of the volume of the gas supplied 
from the Chamberlain gasholder. We should, therefore, conclude that the 
price at which this can be supplied must be much lower than 18-40ths of 
the price of coal gas. 

Here, however, comes in the claim on the part of the German gas maker 
—that, so far from having to pay for his source of hydrocarbon, he might 
rather expect to be paid for getting rid of a nuisance. At all events (if 
the Breslau account be accurate) it is evident that no other gas is likely to 
compete in cheapness with that drawn from a source as to which, in that 
event, men will be tempted to exclaim ‘‘ Non olet.” 

Nor is this all. We spoke of a residuum of carbon. It must not be lost 
sight of that it may be possible to mix water in the one case with as good 
effect as in the other. But letting this alone, and remembering the cost- 
less character of the supply of carbon (on this theory), what is to prevent 
its use as fuel? It seems to us that not only is the material for the gas 
costless, but that the greater part, at all events, of the fuel to be used to 
heat the retorts may be obtained from the same source; and if the only 
cost be the wear and tear of apparatus, and the manipulation, there is no 
reason why the gas itself should not be used to heat the retort, and thus 
effect its own distillation. 

We are anxious not to be run away with by imagination. We were dis- 
posed to begin by saying that the announcement in Der Techniker was too 
good to betrue. We have put the matter to the only test at our command 
without a journey to Breslau. We have found that the actual constituents 
of the main portion of the substance treated by Herr Sandberger—water 
apart—bear a strong resemblance in proportion to those of local gas, with 
which they are identical in number and in chemical equivalence. And, 
curiously enough, at the very moment of analysis, we are told of a new 
and rival gas, that is said, from its constitution, to be much more illu- 
minative, pound for pound of carbon, than the ordinary coal gas. With 
this latter gas, moreover, the Sandberger gas is almost identical in the 
proportion of elements; so that an unexpected, if not an unanswerable 
argument in favour of the German discoverer is supplied by a rival who, 
economy apart, might almost expect to walk over the field. Repeating 
that all the accounts that we quote are to be received with reserve, but at 
the same time pointing to a chemical analysis, which is taken from the 
best authorities (we refer our readers to the invaluable “‘ Manual of Rules, 
Tables, and Data,” by D. K. Clark, if they wish to verify our analysis), we 
cannot but feel that there is enough in the vista thus opened to dazzle 
the imagination. To convert the great source of difficulty, danger, disgust, 
and disease, into the valuable material for an illuminant gas, would be one 
of the most brilliant triumphs ever achieved by science. And we hope 
that Liverpool will pardon a slight departure from its well-known motto, if 
we suggest that Herr Sandberger’s scutcheon should bear the legend, “ Ex 

fimo dare lucem.” 













































































































Ar last Thursday’s meeting of the Clerkenwell Vestry, a report was 
brought up from the Special Lighting Committee, stating that they had 
considered the question of the illuminating power of tue incandescent 
lamps in the Pentonville Road. Believing it would be satisfactory to the 
Vestry that they should be tested, they had made arrangements for the 
purpose with Mr “zimwood, one of the Gas Examiners of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and he had made his report. The result was the Com- 
mittee had resolved that, notwithstanding the extra illuminating power 
given by the electric light, as reported—viz., 18 candles over and above 
the 50 stipulated for—the Committee are of opinion that the incandescent 
lamps are not suitable for outdoor lighting. In consequence of the absence 
of the Chairman of the Committee, the consideration of the subject was 
postponed. 
REDUCTIONS IN THE Price oF Gas.—The following reductions in price 
have been announced :—By the West Hartlepool Gas and Waier Company, 
of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. From the expiration of the current quarter the 
price to large consumers will be, with a discount of 25 per cent., 2s. 44d. ; 
to small consumers, with a discount of 15 per cent., 2s. 84d.; the standard 
price, without discount, being 3s. 2d. By the Holmfirth Gas Company, of 
10d. per 1000 feet. By the Chester United Gas Company (as from the Ist 
inst.), of 3d. per 1000—viz., to 3s. 6d. within, and 3s. 9d. beyond the city 
and borough fimits. By the Frodsham Gas Company (as from the Ist prox.), 
to 5s. per 1000 cubic feet, with a discount of 5d. per 1000 for payment 
within a month. By the Starcross Gas Company, of 10d. per 1000 cubic 
feet. By the Runcorn Gas Company (as from the ist prox.), to 3s. 2d., or, 
with discount, 3s. per 1000 cubic feet. By the British Gaslight Company 
(as from Jan. 1), from 2s. to 1s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet. By the Preston 
Gus Company (from the Ist of April), of 24d. per 1000 cubic feet—viz., 
from 3s. 9d. to 3s. 64d. By the Loughborough Gas Company (as from the 
18th ult.), of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet ; making the prices now charged tosmall 
consumer 3s. 1d., less 5 per cent., or 2s. 11d. net, and to large consumers 
8s. 1d., less 74 per cent., or 2s. 19d. net; public lam } 14d. per 1000 





cubic feet net. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
EprnsvureHu, Saturday. 

As time rolls on, the ardour of electric lighting companies in Scotland 
— to diminish, owing probably to a lack of vital force. Now that 
public experiments have been made on a limited scale in various parts of 
the kingdom, and that the true cost and quality of the light have been 
definitely ascertained, corporations who had been inclined to regard the 
system with something more than favour are not only looking askance, but 
are absolutely giving it the “cold shoulder.” Even in Montrose, where 
great and cheap things were expected from the introduction of electricity, 
not a whisper is now heard upon the subject. Mr. Boyeck, who was the 
great champion of the cause, has found other matters to engage his 
attention; and gas, as manufactured by the local Company, is employed 
for artificial lighting. The Inverness Police Commissioners have been in 
communication with the Brush Electric Light Company, with a view to 
the introduction of electricity; and the result has been that the Company 
offered to light the streets of that town with 16 arc lamps, at a cost of 13d. per 
hour per lamp; the Company providing the plant, supervising the working, 
&c. The town, however, would require to provide the engine power, posts for 
lamps, labour, &c. According to all accounts, this is a slight increase upon 
the Aberdeen prices, and a considerable addition to the burdens; but the 
Inverness Commissioners are not to be caught. After going so far with 
their negotiations, they have resolved that it would be injudicious to 
proceed with the matter at present. And soit would be. In the face of 
all the statements which have been made by towns where the system 
has been “weighed in the balance and found wanting” in two most 
essential elements—efficiency and economy—it would be little short 
of a waste of public funds to entertain the idea of using electricity 
for lighting purposes. The Police Commissioners of Inverness know 
as well as most people that by an expenditure of 13d. per hour on 

as, a light infinitely more powerful than there is any real necessity 
or, can be easily provided, and that, too, at an inconsiderable outlay 
for lamps, and Without any additional expenditure for labour. I come 
now from Inverness to Broughty Ferry, near Dundee. As this town is 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the head-quarters of the Northern 
Electric Light Company, it was but natural to expect that it would receive 
a considerable amount of attention; but, on inquiry, it turns out that 
Broughty Ferry has not yet been so far honoured, although it has not 
been altogether neglected, because at a meeting of the Lighting Committee 
about a month ago, Mr. Beckingsale, the electrician of the Brush Electric 
Light and Power Company of Scotland, attended and gave explanations 
as to the proposed system of lighting. After some discussion, the Com- 
mittee invited Mr. Beckingsale to send in an offer for an experimental 
lighting of Brook Street, from Claypots Road on the west to St. Vincent 
Street on the east; but the invitation had this rider, that the offer was 
merely for the information of the Commissioners. This was a month since, 
and it is supposed that Mr. Beckingsale is so busy attending to the present 
orders which are being showered down upon the Company from all 
quarters, that he has not had time to forward the information which the 
Broughty Ferry Commissioners desire. It would seem as if Mr. B. had 
Saag realized the truth of the proverb that “comparisons are 
odious.” 

During all the negotiations with towns where the fervour for electric 
lighting varied from the decidedly cold to the lukewarm, the arc lights 
have been brightly blazing at the Waverley Station, Edinburgh, as an 
evidence to the doubting of the practicability of the system. Its character- 
istic ‘ups and downs” have not been wanting, and there has been an 
occasional interregnum when gas was called upon to supply the deficiencies 
of electricity. It is now about a year ago, I think, since the Chairman of the 
North British Railway Company, in answer to certain pertinent questions 
by a shareholder, said that the Directors had resolved to give the new 
system of lighting a trial, before coming to any conclusion. It has now 
been in operation for a year and a half at the Waverley Station, and as 
gas has been doing duty again during the present week, I have come to the 
conclusion that the period of probation has ended, and that the candidate 
has not passed a satisfactory examination. The relinquishment of the 
system was not sudden. For several months past lamps have been placed 
at two of the public entrances to the station, probably for advertising 
purposes. These were the first to disappear, and then the whole of them 
were extinguished. As I have indicated, I do not know whether this 
means total abandonment of electric lighting at the Waverley Station, or 
whether it is just the occurrence of one of those eccentricities of the 
subtle fluid which renders intervals of darkness, so far as this particular 
system is concerned, essential. At any rate, gas again holdssway. But 
if the place is to be thoroughly well lighted, the Directors could not do 
better than what has been done at the Citadel Station in Carlisle, so admi- 
rably described in the JourNaAL a week or two ago. 

Turning from the consideration of electricity and its progress in Scot- 
land, it is agreeable to note the achievements of gas, which are not hypo- 
thetical or illusory, but of a thoroughly practical description. And first 
of all I would say a word about Elgin, which is, perhaps, the most recent 
addition to the Corporations who manufacture gas for the use of the 
townspeople. Pricr to the acquisition of the works by the town, there 
were three small gasholders, which were inadequate to contain a supply 
sufficient for the demand; and after the Corporation entered into pos- 
session, it was found necessary to increase the storeage accommodation. 
Carrying out the designs of Mr. W. Taylor, the Engineer of the works, 
Messrs. J. T. B. Porter and Co., of Lincoln, have just completed a holder 
60 feet in diameter and 18 feet deep. This week the ceremony of allowing 
gas to enter the holder was performed by Provost Black, in presence of a 
number of spectators. 

At Arbroath the Works Committee reported to a meeting of the Gas 
Commissioners on Monday evening that they had been making inquiries 
on the subject of encouraging the use of gas-stoves in the town, but they 
deferred giving any opinion, and left the matter to be dealt with by the 
Corporation. Mr. Carlow (the Gas Manager) stated that he had been 
in communication with Mr. John M‘Crae, Manager of the Dundee Gas- 
Works, and also with the firm who supplied the Dundee Commissioners 
with stoves, and he thought a fair trial should be made with them. He 
further mentioned that the benefit to the Corporation would be consider- 
able, in so far as it would encourage the consumption of gas by day, and 
thus increase the sale and reduce the leakage. The Corporation have 
agreed to give the stoves a trial, and to open a shop in the town for their 
display. This is the way to do business, and if only other corporations— 
aye, and companies also—would imitate the example of Dundee, not only 
would they find their reward in an increased consumpticn of gas by day, 
but they would render the material they deal with still more popular than 
itis. There is yet a great deal of prejudice to overcome in the use of gas 
for cooking purposes, and it cannot be removed more speedily than by 
paneer demonstrating to all and sundry not only that gas will cook 

ood and heat apartments, but that it will perform the work economically 
and well, provided the proper apparatus is secured. I may further men- 
tion in connection with Arbroath that the Committee of the Corporation 
have expressed their gratification at the interest displayed by Mr. Carlow 








in gas matters, and they have cordially sanctioned his request to visit the 
Exhibition at the Crystal Palace. 

A movement of a similar description has just been started in Broughty 
Ferry. At the meeting of the Gas Commissioners on Monday it was 
mentioned that the system of hiring out stoves in Dundee had been a very 
great success, and that upwards of 300 gas-stoves of various sizes were 
already in operation in that town. After some discussion, it was agreed 
to introdace a limited number of the stoves for sale or hire. Mr. Lamond 
said the stoves would shortly be seen at the gas-works, and as they were 
recommended for economy,"efficiency, and cleanliness, he hoped the public 
would take advantage of them. ‘The experience of Dundee certainly 
shows that the public do not hesitate to take advantage of a good thing 
when it is ak to them; and I have not the slightest doubt that if the 
proper means are adopted Broughty Ferry will have a similar experience. 

At the monthly meeting of the Perth Gas Commissioners this week, the 
report of the Manager (Mr. T. Whimster) showed that since the 30th of 
April last, 47,907,200 cubic feet of gas had been made; and that in January 
last there had been manufactured 9,285,500 cubic feet as compared with 
9,029,300 feet in January of last year. The average quality of gas sup- 
plied, according to two independent tests, was upwards of 28 candles. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

Some further and very decided progress has been made in regard to 
the circumstances connected with the explosion of the gasholder at the 
Tradeston Gas-Works, Glasgow, a month ago. Colonel Majendie, R.E., on 
the part of the Home Office, and Mr. T. Hawksley, on the part of the 
Magistrates and the Corporation Gas Committee, again visited Glasgow 
this week, and both of them spent a good deal of time on Tuesday and 
Wednesday in prosecuting further inquiries on the spot. A number of 
additional facts of interest in connection with the destruction of the gas- 
holder came out at a meeting which Lord Provost Ure and his brother 
Magistrates held on Thursday, for the purpose of considering the verbal 
reports which the two experts named had made to his Lordship. These 
reports stated that both gentlemen had come to the conclusion that the 
explosion had been due to external agency. The Lord Provost, however, 
gave to the meeting more in detail an idew of the conclusions at which 
Colonel Majendie and Mr. Hawksley had arrived. He stated that the 
former gentleman had informed him that when he made his first inspec- 
tion of the wrecked gasholder he came to the conclusion that the explosion 
had been caused by some outside source, and not by a mixture of gas and 
air. This also, from the first, had been the opinion of Mr. Hawksley, who 
examined the holder on behalf of the Corporation. Colonel Majendie, 
however, before sending in his report to the Home Office, had requested 
that the water should be pumped out of the tank, so that he might 
be able to make a thorough inspection of the interior. From his second 
inspection the first impression produced on his mind had been entirely 
corroborated, and he Ca now no doubt whatever that the explosion 
had not been caused by gas, but by the application of some external 
agency. Whether the material used was dynamite or nitre-glycerine he 
was not prepared to say; still, he was quite certain that it was some 
substance of a far more powerful and destructive character than either 
gas or gunpowder. Pieces of the holder had been found inside the tank, 
even at the side opposite to the point where the explosive material must 
have been fired; and one remarkable thing was that in that distant por- 
tion of the holder a large number of holes were found, which had appa- 
rently been caused by pieces of the holder having been projected right 
across to the other side of the vessel, on the inner surface of which they 
had produced more or less deep pits or dimples. At some of the points 
struck, perforations and rents were actually made. It was also discovered 
that the interior of the crown of the holder was pitted as if shell-or some 
such material had been projected with great force against it; and, as was 
the case in the walls of the holder, some of the projectiles had actually 
penetrated the crown or produced ragged rents in it. The base of the 
column at which the explosion is assumed to have taken place was also 
pitted in the same way. Castings ofthe fittings had been taken, and 
would be furnished to the Home Office at Colonel Majendie’s request. 
The Colonel expressed to the Lord Provost his thanks for the cordial 
manner in which he had been received by the officials of the Cor- 
poration, and for the facilities which had been placed at his dis- 
posal during his investigations. His Lordship further stated that Mr. 
Hawksley had entirely concurred in the opinions given expression to 
by Colonel Majendie, and he added that the Colonel would prepare a report 
to this effect to the Home Office, and that Mr. Hawksley would submit a 
similar one to the Corporation. After some discussion, the Lord Provost 
and Magistrates agreed that in view of these reports, and also in view of 
the fact that no clue had been obtained as to the author or authors of the 
destruction to the holder, the reward of £100 previously announced should 
be increased to £500. 

The resolution to increase the reward to £500 has come somewhat tar- 
dily. From what I knew of the facts of the case, both actual and collateral, 
before the wrecked gasholder had been seen either by Mr. Hawksley or 
Colonel Majendie, I was firmly convinced of the propriety of making the- 
reward £500 at the very least, as I feltassured that the amount of destruction 
effected and aimed at by one or more diabolically ‘‘ possessed” miscreants 
would have amply warranted the authorities in making a most liberal 
attempt to — information from an informer. It was, in my opinion, 
a case in which there should have been nothing savouring of parsimony 
or niggardliness. But over the whole period that has intervened since the 
explosion, people—even some high in position in local Councils—have gone 
about throwing out insinuations as to the gas officials, alleging, on the 
authority of complainants whose statements will not hold water, that this 
particular holder. has been chronically affected with a leaking character, 
and from this they have inferred that the disaster must have been due toan 
explosion of gas. But itis at most folly to argue with such persons, and it 
is not necessary to follow up the facts of the case, and base arguments 
upon them, when writing, as I now do write, more for the sake of persons 
who know most of the elementary chemical and physical data connected 
with gas explosions. Notonly are there the proverbial thousand and one 
outsiders who would (and perhaps even yet will) have it that a gas explo- 
sion had occurred and produced the destruction, but there are other per- 
sons who are accustomed to look into facts and weigh evidence, and 
who persist in scouting and denouncing the “dynamite theory,” as 
they call it, and maintain that everything has been made to “square” 
with the theory. Indeed, there is one journalist who, having much to do 
with the framing of the opinions of two of the local journals, has scarcely 
given up this course of conduct, even with the light that has been thrown 
on the diabolical business by the reports of two highly-skilled experts in 
their respective professional walks. 

The jubilee of the Glasgow Lamplighters’ Friendly Society was held 
last night in the City Hall Saloon. The hall was completely filled. Bailie 
Dickson occupied the chair, and was supported by Mr. R. Hamilton 
(Inspector of Public Lighting), Mr. James Baynes (Corporation Gas Sur- 
veyor), and others. After tea, the Chairman delivered an address, in the 


course of which he referred to the importance of friendly societies, and 
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said he regretted that the Lamplighters’ Society was not a permanent 
one. He pointed out the advantages of the permanent society over the 
yearly society, and urged the members, on the occasion of their jubilee, to 
think over the matter, and he was sure, he said, that they would find it to 
be to their advantage to make their society a permanent one. During the 
evening Inspector Hamilton referred to the various modes of lighting the 
streets and public places, and reminded his hearers that it was their duty 
to have gas lighting under the very best conditions. 

A slight improvement took place in the Glasgow pig iron market in the 
early part of this week, partly on account of better shipments ; but it has 
not been maintained. Sly a limited amount of business is being done, 
and so far the prospects of the shipping season are not bright. Business 
was done yesterday afternoon at 47s. 9d. to 47s. 8d. cash, also at 48s. 1d. 
down to 47s. 104d. one month. 

There is no perceptible change in the coal trade, and the demand for all 
descriptions continues to be fair for the season. Prices remain firm; but 
it is just possible that both wages and prices may be dropped soon, on 
account of the action now being taken by the Fife and Clackmannan coal- 
masters on the wages question. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
Liverpoo., Feb. 17. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The tone of the market is more decided, and it 
is for the better. A good prompt demand and an inclination on buyers’ 
a to anticipate their future requirements have imparted considerable 

rmness to the position, and an advance in price of 5s. to 7s. 6d. per ton 
has taken place for present delivery, while forward contracts are sought 
after at spot quotations. All sales included, several thousand tons appear 
to have changed hands. 





Tae Pusiic Licutinc or Haverrorpwest.—At the last meeting of the 
Haverfordwest Town Council, the subject of the lighting of the public 
thoroughfares was under consideration. It appears that hitherto the cost 
of lighting the streets with gas has been borne by the private consumers, 
inasmuch as nothing has been charged to the general district rate in 
respect of the street lamps. Consequently a vast number of persons who 
do not consume gas in their dwellings contribute nothing towards the cost 
of the public lamps. This has been long considered an unfair state of 
things, and it was resolved—‘‘ Thata committee be appointed to investigate 
the question whether it would be in the interest of the town that a change 
should be made in the present mode of charging the lighting of the public 
Streets with gas, and, if so, to make the necessary arrangements for 
carrying such alterations into operution.” 

APPEAL AGAINST THE ASSESSMENT OF THE BovurNEMOUTH GAS AND 
WATER UnpErRTAKING.—On Thursday, the 8th inst., the Assessment Com- 
mittee of the Christchurch Union were occupied in hearing an appeal 
made by the Bournemouth Gas and Water Company against the rateable 
assessment made of their property. During the inquiry it was elicited 
that up to June last year the Company’s assessment was £4207; but in 
July, by a supplemental valuation, it was increased to £7232, and on the 
3rd of January this year to £7700. The Company objected to pay rates on 
this assessment; and accordingly had their property properly valued. It 
was then found to be greatly over-assessed. After hearing the evidence, 
and discussing the question with the representatives of the Company, the 
Committee decided to fix the assessment at £6000 gross and £4800 net. 
This decision of the Committee means a deduction of about £1770 in the 
amount of the Company’s assessment. 

THe Gas Suppty or KippERMINSTER.—At the quarterly meeting of the 
Kidderminster Town Council, on the 7th inst., a letter was read from the 
Manager of the Gas Company (Mr. A. Dougall) in which he said: “The 
Directors of this Company have decided to make a further reduction of 2d. 
per 1000 feet in the price of gas (making the prices 2s. 8d. and 2s. 6d.), to 

come into operation from the commencement of present quarter. With 
regard to the existing contract as to the public lamps, the Directors 
purpose charging the Corporation, from Jan. 1, winter lamps at the rate 
of £2 5s. 6d:, and summer lamps 14s. 6d. each per annum, instead of 
£2 7s. 6d. and 15s., as agreed upon in August last. They also intend to 
provide in the principal streets a further 30 of the improved lamps, instead 
of the existing small ones; the same to be allowed (during the eight 
winter months only) to burn up till eleven p.m., when they will be turned 
down to the contract quantity.” 

CLEVELAND WatTER-Works Company.—The twenty-ninth half-yearly 
report and statement of accounts of this Company, to the end of December 





last, shows that the total cost of works on capital account had been 
£77,948 12s. 3d., the whole of which had been met by receipts on ordinary 
shares, no debentures or loans being in existence. The six months, 
receipts on revenue account were £3857 15s. 11d., which included £378 
brought from the previous half year. Working expenses, repairs, rates, 
&c., absorbed £856 14s, 7d. ; interest on payment of calls on shares required 
£53 10s. 1d.—together, £910 4s. 8d.—leaving a dis ble balance of 
£2947 11s. 3d., out of which the payment of dividends for the half year at 
the rate of £8 5s. per cent. per annum on the original and “A” issues of 
shares, and at the rate of £5 15s. 6d. per cent. per annum on the “B” 
issue, was recommended. These dividends would absorb £2574, leavin 
£373 11s. 3d. to be carried forward to the current half year as undivide 
profit, and leaving intact the reserve fund of £2750. 

THe Water Suppty or StockTron anp MippLessroven.—At the usual 
monthly meeting last week of the Joint Water Board of the Corporations 
of the above-named towns, a communication from the Engineer (Mr. James 
Mansergh, M. Inst.C.E.) was read, giving details as to the cost of the Hury 
reservoir for the storeage of pure water. The three following resolutions 
were also adopted :—“‘ That no further steps with regard to the reservoir 
be taken till the question of providing unpolluted water for domestic con- 
sumption be thoroughly considered and settled.” ‘That at the next 
meeting the General Manager be requested to prepare, and submit to the 
Engineer for his approval, an estimate of the cost of the various works 
that from time to time have been suggested for securing to the district a 
larger and purer supply of water; and as soon as the figures have been 
agreed upon, a copy be sent to all members of the Board.” “That, after 
receiving the figures, the Manager advise the Board how, under all the 
circumstances of the case, the additional water required may be taken 
from the Tees above the sources of pollution.” 

Sates or SHares.—Last Thursday afternoon Messrs. Hards, Vaughan, 
and Jenkinson submitted to public competition, at the Auction Mart, 
Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., 500 new ordinary “A” 7 per cent. shares of £20 
each in the Brighton and Hove General Gas Company, which were 
divided into lots of 5 shares. The paid-up capital of the Company con- 
sists of £220,000 in original ordinary shares of £20 each, with a standard 
rate of dividend of £10 per cent.; of £102,500 “A” ordinary shares, with 
a standard rate of dividend of £7 per cent.; of £50,000 “B” preference 
shares, limited toa dividend of £6 per cent.; and £57,500 in Ehetene, 
limited to an interest of £5 per cent. ; making a total capital of £430,000. 
The object of the sale was to raise additional capital under the provisions 
of the Company’s Act of 1879; and the present shares form part of 3750 
which the Company decided in November last to issue from time to time. 
The opening prices obtained per lot were at the rate of £28 and £27 per 
share; but the majority of the shares realized only £25 each. The last 
five lots (25 shares) were, however, knocked down at £26 10s. per share.—— 
Last Thursday week, Messrs. Spelman sold by auction, in Nerwich, 
83 shares in the Norwich Water-Works Company, at an average price of 
£14 6s. 8d. per share. 

Tue Water Suppiy oF Harwicu.—Last Tuesday, an inquiry was con- 
ducted at Harwich, by Major F. A. Marindin, one of the Board of Trade 
Inspectors, respecting an \ oo for the rescinding of the Harwich 
Water Order, 1881. Mr. J. H. Josselyn appeared on behalf of the under- 
taker (Mr. Peter Bruff, of Ipswich); the Town Clerk (Mr. E. Chapman) 
supported the application on the part of the Harwich Corporation. Mr. 
Josselyn stated that the time granted by the Board of Trade in the original 
Order was not sufficiently long to enable the undertaker to carry out all 
the necessary works, and he therefore claimed an extension of time for the 
purpose of completing the work. Mr. Bruff stated that the full extent of 
the boring that had been made for obtaining a supply of water for the 
town was more than 500 feet. They experienced a great deal of trouble 
in the boring operations, through the tools striking on hard rock. The 
quality of the water obtained was not so good as it should be, and the 
quantity was not sufficient for the requirements of the town. He believed 
that if further time was granted him, and extended boring resorted to, 
water would be obtained which would be better both in quality and 
quantity. Mr. Chapman asked that the Board of Trade should declare 
the Order to be at an end. He contended that Mr. Bruff had not pro- 
ceeded with diligence, and had not obtained for the borough such a supply 
of water, either as to quality or quantity, as he was bound to obtain under 
the Order. Evidence on both sides having been given, and Mr. Josselyn 
and Mr. Chapman having briefly addressed the Inspector, the proceedings 
terminated. The decision of the Board of Trade will be made known in 
due course. 





GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS & ENGINES 


Can be made on their Patent principle to pass the Gas without any Oscillation or Variation in Pressure. 


GWYNNE & CO. 


Do not pretend to 
enter into a 
struggle with 
other makers in 
eespect to cheap- 
ness, but to pro- 
duce machinery of 
the very highest 
quality, and most 
approved design 
and workman- 
ship. The result 
is that in every in- 
stance their work 
is giving the ful- 
lest satisfaction. 
Numerous _ testi- 
monials and refer- 
ences can be given 
to Companies 
using their Ma- 
chinery for years 
past. 
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GWYNNE & GO. 


Have made the 
largest and most 
perfect Gas-Ex- 
HAUSTING Ma- 
cHIneRY in the 
world, and have 
completed Ex- 
hausters to the ex- 
tent of 14,000,000 
cubic feet passed 
per hour, of all 
sizes from 2000 to 
210,000 cubic feet 
per hour. 


This machinery 
may now be seep 
working at the 


CRYSTAL PALACE 
GAS « ELECTRICAL 
EXHIBITION, 


STAND No. 3! 


(No. 172 in Catalogue 
of Exhibits.) 
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CO., Hydraulic and Gas Engineers, 


ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Gwynne & Co.’s New Catalogue of Gas-Exhausting and other Machinery may be obtained on application at the above Address. 
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ED. Read REVISED, 1882. 
ANTED, Readers of a Pam amphlet re- 
ANTE Ds Companies to distribute to Gas Con- 
A Cooking & Heating by Gas ;” on Burners, &c. 
Copies, by post, Threepence, direct ‘from the Author, 
onus OREN, Assoc. ML 1.C.E., Gas-Works, SYDENHAM. 


OXIDE OF IRON. 

HE Gas Purification and Chemical 
Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
only representatives for the Sale of Oxide are Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them include the sole right to raise 
material from the estates of the Marquis of Donegal, 
G. Harvey, Esq., the Rev. Mr. Nixon, Sir Charles Knox 
Gore, the Marquis of Sligo, Mrs. Niddri, W. M. Kirk, 
Esq., and Captain Beamish. These propertiesextend over 
an area of more than 850,000 acres, the royalties being 
held for along term of years. They employ their own 
overseers and labourers, and there are no intermediate 

profits between them and the consumer. 
Address 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 


Street, Lonpon, E. C. 
Joun Wm. O'NEILL, 
Managing Director. 


Aveta STEPHENSON begs. to call 
attention to the above annou 
ded for him’ be Siaieees 














fo the! Head Office. 
WANTED, Condenser (second hand), 


suitable for 80 Retorts. Also one PURIFIER, 
7 or 8 ft. square. 
Send price and particulars to James Ler, Manager, 
Gas-Works, Eccleshill, near Bradford, YoRKsHIRE. 


wsAs TED, by a Practical Gas Engineer, 
the MANAGEMENT of Works Carbonizing 
from 4000 to 6000 tons yearly. Last year’s make at 
present Works was over 10,000 feet per ton of Coals 
used. Has 15 years’ testimonials. 

Apply to No. 911, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Freer Srreet, E. C. 


ANTED, a situation as Manager or 
FOREMAN ; thoroughly understands the general 
routine of Gas Manufacture and Retort Setting, &c. 
Good References. In last situation 24 years. 
Address W. H. C., 24, Mawbey Street, Sourn Lam- 
BETH, S.E. 


ANTED, a situation as Working 
MANAGER of a small Country Gas-Works. 
Understands Gas Fittings and the general routine. Has 
held a similar appointment ten years. Age 33 
Address No. 912, care of Mr. King, ll, Bolt Court, 
FLeet Street, E.C. 


ANTED, a Traveller for the Oxide of 


Iron Trade. None but first-class men need 

















apply. 
State experience and terms, with references and 
other particulars, to JoHN NICHOLSON AND Sons, Hunslet, 


LEEDs. 


wn TED, promptly, Manager for small 
Gas- Works in healthy British Settlement. 
Eleven days’ distance. Make 4 millions yearly. Wages 
£150, progressive on results. 
Address, prepaid, Box 28, G.P.O., BrrMIncHAM. 


was TED, a competent Accountant 
to keep the Books of a large Gas Under- 
taking, in conformity with the Gas-Works Clauses Act. 
Salary £160. 

Apply (stating age, experience, and reference) to 
No. 911, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET 
Srreer, E.C. 


Ww4 NTED, for a Youth, aged 17, a 
situation as IMPROVER to the Main and 

Service Laying. Has had three years at the Business, 

and at Meter Fixing. Has also helped the blacksmith. 
Apply to the Manacer, Gas-Works, BasINGsTOKE. 


ANTED, a 10-in. Governor (Second 


hand). 
Send price and particulars to W. Prescort, Gas- 
Works, Prescot, LANCASHIRE. 




















Ww TED, for a small Gas-Works, three 
good Second- Hand PURIFIERS, with Valves, 
Connecting-Pipes, Bends, &c. The Purifiers to be 
about 8 ft. square. 

Particulars to J. B. Batt, Gas-Works, LouGHBOROUGH | 





For SALE, a Telescopic Gasholder, 35 ft, 

by 20 ft., and a Single DITTO, 35 ft. by 20 ft., both 
suspended and in good condition. Only worked seven 
or eight years; and moved to make room for extensions. 
Can be moved and re-erected. Also Six Sin. Gas 
Valves. 

For prices and full particulars apply to AsHMoRE AND 
Wurtz, Hope Iron Works, Srocktron-on-TEEs. 


OR SALE, Cast-Iron Gasholder Tank, 
61 ft. by 18ft., in good condition, suitable for a 
Tar or Liquor Tank. 
For further particulars, apply to 8S. W. Durxr, 
Manager, Gas-Works, SouTHAMPTON. 


GAS PLANT FOR SALE. 


HE Buxton Local Board have for Sale 

a Whimster’s EXHAUST WASHER to pass 

10,000 feet per hour, Two of Braddock’s 8-in. COMPEN- 

SATING GOVERNORS, and a STATION METER 

6000 feet per hour capacity, all with Bye-Pass Valves 
and Connections, and in good condition. 











For price and particulars apply to Mr. G. SmepLey, 
Gas Office, Bridge Street, Buxton. 
Buxton, Jan. 22, 1883. | 


(745 Shares for Sale, to pay 6 per cent. 
226 £10 SHARES, fully paid up, in the Uxbridge 
and Hillingdon Gas Company, paying maximum divi- 
dends, and having a large Reserve Fund. 

Apply to A. Bexen, 23, Wharf Road, City Road, N. 


TO RETORT & FIRE-BRICK MANUFACTURERS. 
THE Corporation of Birkenhead invite 


TENDERS for the supply of RETORTS and 
FIRE-BRICKS required at their Gas-Works. 

Form of tender and further particulars may be ob- 
tained from Mr. Paterson, Gas Engineer, at the Gas- 
Works. 

Tenders, sealed, and endorsed “ Tender for Retorts | 
and Fire-Bricks,” must be sent in to me not later than | 
Friday, the 2nd of March, 1883. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

















By order, 
AtrrepD Gitt, Town Clerk. | 
Municipal Offices, Birkenhead, Feb. 16, 1883. 


TO CONTRACTORS. | 
tHE Middlesbrough Corporation invite | 
TENDERS for the construction of a Single- | 
Lift GASHOLDER, 163 ft. diameter by 28 ft. deep, 
to be erected on ‘site adjoining Washington Street, 
Middlesbrough. 

Drawings and specification may be seen, and full 
particulars obtained, at the Office of the Gas Engineer, 
Mr. E. D. Latham, C.E., Lower Commercial Street. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Gasholder,” to 
be delivered at my Office, Corporation Hall, not later 
than the 26th of February, 1883. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 





Gero. BarnsripGe, Town Clerk. 
Middlesbrough, Feb. 14, 1883 


IRISH BOG OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE OF IRON. 
OHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Gas 


Purification Contractors, Hunslet, Leeds, having 
secured the leases for a long term of years of many 
valuable Bog Ore Deposits, extending over some thou- 
sands of acres in the North of Ireland, are now raising 
the Ore by their own staff of workmen, under the super- 
vision of thoroughly qualified overseers. The Ore is 
well drained and oxidized before being shipped, and 
Gas Companies can depend upon getting it in a con- 
dition for immediate use. Being large Consumers of 
Spent Oxide, they are thus enabled to offer Gas 
Managers exceptional terms. 

All applications as to terms, quality, and references, 
to be addressed as above. Samples may be had from | 
our Manager, Mr. Patrick Doherty, Culdaff, Co. Donegal. | 

Depéts: Runcorn, Goole, Leeds, and Culdaff. 

Spent Oxide purchased in any quantities, or taken in 
exchange for New Oxide. | 








| tion with the use of Gas, 


HARROW DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 


N OTICE is hereby given that the 

ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY MEETING of 
this Company will be held at the Guildhall Tavern, 
1, Gresham Street, in the City of London, at One o’clock, 
on MONDAY, March 5, 1888, to receive the Directors’ 
and Auditors’ Reports, to declare a Dividend, to elect 
one Director and an Auditor, and to transact any other 
ordinary business of the Company. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from Feb. 26 until 
after the meeting. 

By order of the Board, 
J. L. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
Office, Gas-Works, Harrow, Feb. 16, 1883. 








BRENTFORD GAS COMPANY. 


SALE BY TENDER OF £30,000 NEW STOCK, 1881. 
In PURSUANCE OF THE BRENTFORD Gas ORDER, 1881. 


NOTICE is hereby given that it is the 
intention of the Directors of this Company to 
SELL by TENDER £30,000 of NEW STOCK, 1881, of 
the Company, to be paid up in full on or before the 
2nd day of April next, such Stock being a portion of 
additional Capital, authorized to be raised by resolu- 
tions passed at an Extraordinary Meeting of Proprietors 
held on the 25th day of November, 1881, under the 
powers of the above-mentioned Order. 

Particulars and conditions of tender may be obtained 
on application at this Office, and sealed tenders must be 


| sent in not later than Twelve o’clock (noon)on Monday, 
| the 12th day of March next. 


By order, 
Wr11AmM Croxrorp, Secretary. 
Office, Brentford Gas Company, Brentford. 
Fe 


. 12, 





EXHIBITION OF G. 4 APPARATUS AT 
‘TELD. 
HE Ses of ‘the Sheffield United 


Gaslight Company intend to hold an EXHIBI- 
TION of every description of APPARATUS for the use 
of GAS for LIGHTING, HEATING, and TRADE 
PURPOSES. 

The attention of Manufacturers and Inventors of Gas 
Engines, Cooking and Heating Stoves, Gas Fires, 
Burners, and every description of Appliance in connec- 
is called to the fact that 
Sheffield, in addition to being itself a large manu- 
facturing town with 300,000 inhabitants, is connected by 
| rail with many other large and important towns, and 
thus holds a central position for an Exhibition of this 
description. 

The Exhibition, which will be held in the Corn 
Exchange, a most commodious and in every way suit- 
able building for the purpose, will be open to the 
public, from the 10th to the 2Ist of April next. 

Applications for the Allotment of Space, together 
with a List of the Articles intended to be exhibited, to 
| be sent to the undersigned, from whom all information 
as to conditions and regulations may be obtained. 

Hansury Tuomas, Manager. 

United Gaslight Company, Sheffield, 

Feb. 6, 1883. 


WALLASEY | GAS. WORKS. 
TO onepireee RS, ROOF MAKERS, AND 


T THERS. 


HE Wallasey Local Board invite 

TENDERS for the construction and erection of 
Two IRON ROOFS for RETORT and PURIFIER 
HOUSES; Four PURIFIERS, 21 ft. by 15 ft. 6 in.; One 
Messrs. C. and W. Walker’s DRY CENTRE-VALVE 
and CONNECTIONS; IRON GIRDERS, &c., at their 
Gas-Works, Great Float, near Birkenhead. 

The plans can be seen on application to the Engi- 
neer (Mr. H. Ashton Hill), at the Gas and Water Works 
as above; and specifications and bills of quantities 
obtained on payment of £1 1s., which will be returned 
on receipt of a bond fide tender. 

Sealed tenders, on the form provided for the pur- 
pose, addressed to the Chairman of the Gas and Water 
Committee, and endorsed “ Tender for Iron Roofs and 
Purifier,” &c., to be delivered at my Office, Chure 
Street, Egremont, Cheshire, not later than Five p.m.o 
Wednesday, the 21st inst. 

The Contractor will be required to enter into a bon 
with approved sureties, for the due performance of t 
contract, which contract and bond will be prepared a 
the expense of the Contractor. 

The Board do not bind themselves to accept th e 
| lowest or any tender. 





By order, 
T. SomMERVILLE Jones, Clerk to the Board. 
Public Offices, Egremont, Feb. 8, 1883. 





G. WALLER & CO.”.S NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER, 


TO WORK BY 


ENGINE C 


INVENTED SPECIALLY TO REDUCE OSCILLATION, FRICTION, 
AND POWER. 


BELT OR WITH 


OMBINED. 





SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 
. It will deliver: one-third more per revolution than the Beale Exhauster. 
. It has not any Segments or Rings to cause friction. 
. The Cylinder being a circle, and the blades radial from the centre, it can 
be driven safely at a higher speed. 
. No heavy Fly-wheel needed, and one-third less power required. 





. Existing Exhausters altered to pass from 30 to 50 per cent. more with- 
out disturbing driving-gear, secemnieane. &e. 


Makers of BEALE’S and other EXHAUSTERS, and all Gas Machinery, 


Descriptive Circular of New Patent Gas Exhauster can be had on application. 


PHGNIX ENGINEERING WORKS: 
HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 
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THE YORK ENGINEERING CO., LTD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRONWORK AND WHEELS FOR RAILWAY WAGGONS 
AND CARRIAGES, BRIDGES, ROOFS, RAILWAY CHAIRS, TURNTABLES, TANKS, 
CRANES, SWITCHES AND CROSSINGS, SPIKES AND BOLTS, 
GASHOLDERS, AND ALL KINDS OF GAS APPARATUS, 

FORGINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, &c. 


SOLE MAKERS for YORKSHIRE & DURHAM of the “ BUCKETT” CALORIC ENGINE. 

















¥ LONDON AGENT: 


H. STEWART, Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


R. DEMPSTER & SONS, 
GAS 


pa GINE ~ iduals 





aoa cowl, 


upon the —PATENT— 


SULPHATE PLANTS. 


ELLAND, vorxsnire. 


JAMES MILNE & SON’S 
STATION METERS 


Are perfect in Construction and reliable in Action. 


ccmnsicerils 








ROUND STATION MIETERS, 
1000 to 30,000 Feet per Hour. 








SQUARE STATION a ee, 
WITH PLANED JOINTS, 
10,000 to 150,000 Feet per Hour. 
MAKERS OF 
WET AND DRY CONSUMERS’ METERS, 
STATION AND DISTRICT GOVERNORS, 
PRESSURE GAUGES AND SERVICE CLEANSERS, 
CHANDELIERS, HALL LAMPS, SUNLIGHTS, GAS BRACKETS AND BURNERS, 
GAS FITTINGS AND GAS APPARATUS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Works: MILTON HOUSE, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON HOUSE: 


MILNE, SONS, & MACFIE, 


2, KING EDWARD STREET, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 














A SHORT ACCOUNT 


COAL GAB: 


THE ORGANIZATION OF ITS SUPPLY, 
AND ITS UTILIZATION 


LIGHTING & OTHER PURPOSES, 


ISSUED IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


CRYSTAL PALACE INTERNATIONAL 
ELECTRIC & GAS EXHIBITION, 


By the Committee for the Gas Section, 


APPOINTED BY 


THE GAS INSTITUTE. 





Copies of the above-named 32-pp. Pamphlet may 
be had by Gas Companies and Corporation Gas 
Committees for distribution among Consumers. 

Special prices for parcels of 1000 and more 
copies on application to 


WALTER KING, 
12, GOUGH SQUARE, LONDON, E.C., 


With whom the Committee have arranged to - 
undertake, on their behalf, the general distribution 
of the Pamphlet. 


*,* Specimen Copy on receipt ¢ of 2d. in Stamps. 
OFFICIAL NOTICE. 








CORK EXHIBITION, 18838. 
T is intended to hold an Exhibition of 
MANUFACTURES, ARTS, PRODUCTS, and 
INDUSTRIES in the CITY of CORK, and to open it in 
the first week of July. It will remain open for from 
two to three months. 

Applications for Space should be sent addressed to 
L, A. Beamisn, Hon. Secretary, Exhibition Buildings, 
Cork, before the Ist of March; but Fixe Arr applica- 
tions will be received until March 15. 

Forms of application for Space may be obtained from 
the How. Szc., at the above address, who will also gladly 
receive and: acknowledge Donations to the ExHrsITIoN 
Fonps. 





TO TAR DISTILLERS, &c. a 
HE Arbroath Gas Corporation invite 
TENDERS for the purchase of the surplus TAR 
and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at their Works 
for One or Three years from Whitsunday next. 

Coals carbonized about 3700 tons annually. 

The Tar and Liquor will be sold mixed at so much 
per 100 gallons at the Gas- Works. 

Specifications, containing conditions, &c., of contract, 
may be obtained from the undersigned. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Tar and Liquor,” 
to be lodged with the Gas Manager, Arbroath, not later 
than Ten a.m., on the 18th day of March next. 

Rosert 8. CarLow, Manager. 

Gas-Works, Arbroath, Feb. Yi, 18 1883. 


HE Directors of ‘the Berwick and 
Tweedmouth Gaslight Company invite OFFERS 
for the purchase of an old square STATION-METER, 
capable of passing 4000 cubic feet per hour. 
Sealed tenders to be sent in on or before the 24th 
inst., addressed to the undersigned, 
. G ey Secretary. 
Berwick-on-Tweed, Feb. 8, 1883. 


TO BUILDING CONTRACTORS. 


TENDER FOR GASHOLDER TANK. 
HE Gas Committee of Limerick are 
prepared to receive TENDERS for the construc- 
tion of a GASHOLDER TANK. 

The plans can be seen, and specification and all in- 
formation obtained, at the Office of the Engineer, 
19, The Crescent, Limerick. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Gasholder 
Tank,” to be addressed to the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, 84, William Street, Limerick, must be sent 
in not later than Twelve a.m.,on the 5th of March next. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
Witi1aM SPrtiane, Manager. 











Feb. 12, 1883. 





LETHERHEAD GAS COMPANY. 
HE Directors of the above Company 
invite TENDERS for the supply of 285 9-ft. 
Lengths of 8-in. CAST-IRON GAS-PIPES, delivered 
free at the South Coast Railway Station, Letherhead, 
during the third week in March next. 

Net cash one month after delivery. 

Tenders, stating the average weight of Pipes, to be 
addressed to the Secretary, endorsed “ Tender for Gas- 
Pipes,” and delivered at the Office of the Company not 
later than March 1, 1888. 

Any further information can be obtained at the 
Works, or the Office of the Company, Bridge Street, 
Letherhead. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 


W. Pups, Secretary. 
Letherhead, Feb, 12, 1883. 
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HARPER & MOORES, | {AN Indestructible High-Duty Burner for) LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 


all Heating Purposes. An Improvement on the 
STOURBRIDGE, well-known Fletcher's Patent Solid Flame, giving the SECOND ISSUE, 1881-82 
MANUFACTURERS OF BEST FIRE BRICKS, | same duty, suitable for all qualities of gas, and having ’ 4 


GAS RETORTS, Patterns and Sizesare realy and in preperstion. 
J 


Lumps, Tiles, & all Articles in Fire Clay. Established 1836. es = 








Now ready, price 15s., in limp cloth, 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE ACCOUNTS 


oF THE 


“ +f FLETCHER'S — h. 
Special See eee re! (METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES: 


A} ae CHELSEA LAMBETH 
SILIGA BRICKS, RQET:F yey te | om 
Se ih ‘ GRAND JUNCTION SouTHwakRk & VAUXHALL 
BURNER A\\ Cijji;-; Y ‘ West MIDDLESEX. : 


for INTENSE HEAT. oe 


Edw. Brooke & Sons, 
OUGHTIBRIDGE, NEAR SHEFFIELD. _Dec. 81, 1881._ 
‘ FLETCHER'S PATENT VENTILATED HOT-AIR | eal ie 


FO INVENTORS AND inn aineemnan EN. New Patterns for 1882 now ready. Together with the 
ME: W. H. BENNETT having had Complete Illustrated List of Gas-Cooking and Do- Quantity of Water Supplied, the Estimated Daily 
considerable experience in matters connected with | mestic Heating Apparatus, post free. Illustrated Lisi ity 8 lied for D . 
Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to say that | of Gas and Petroleum Apparatus for Laboratory Use, Quantity Supplied for Domestic and other Purposes 
he continues to assist Inventors in the perfection of their | Furnaces, Automatic Blow-Pipes, Ingot Moulds, Blowers, the Quantity Supplied per Head of 
designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL PRO-| Soldering-Iron Heaters, Tube Furnaces for Organic Population, &c., &c. 
TECTION, whereby their Invention may be secured tor | Analysis, &c. Price 2d., post free. 








Showing the 
CAPITAL, INCOME, EXPENDITURE, 
PROFITS, anp DIVIDENDS per 1000 GALLONS or 
WATER SUPPLIED. 
{ Dee. $1, 1881. 





FOR THE YEAR ENDED 











= —— ; = PATENT, which are granted Tos. FLETCHER, Museum Street, WARRINGTON. 
or Fourteen Years. COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 
Patents completed, or proceeded with at any stage, ULPHUR COMPOUNDS IN GAS. A 

gry full Report of the Evidence given before the Select ALFRED LASS, 


thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 

in the country to visit London. 
Patents procured for Foreign Countries. The Gaslight and Coke Company and the Crystal 
Information as to cost, &c., supplied gratuitously upon | Palace District Gas Company in the Session of 1877. Lonpon: 
application to the Advertiser, 22, Great George Street, | Cloth 8vo. gilt lettered. Price 5s. by post,5s. 3d. —— tee . 
Water K1nG, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, Lonpon, E.C. WALTER KING, 11, Botr Court, Fieret Srreer, E.C. 


J. BEAL E’S 


NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS. 


Committee of the House of Commons on the Bills of} erjow of the Institute of Chartered Accountants. 











ei > 


The above is from a photograph of the Exhausters and Engine exhibited by us at THE CRYSTAL PALACE GAS AND ELECTRIC 
LIGHT EXHIBITION (Stand No. 1), where they can be seen running. 


SOLE LICENSEES: 


BRYAN DONKIN & C2: 
SOUTHWARK PARK ROAD, BERMONDSEY, LONDON. 


NORTH BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


IMPORTANT TEST WITH GAS COOKING-STOVES. 
Exrract From LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE ABove AssocraTion By Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., F.1.C., [Lecrurer on 
Cuemistry, EpinsorcH University, aND ConsuLTine ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, EDINBURGH. 
. ‘**The best Cooking-Stove is one which an ordinary domestic can least fail to keep in order, and where the gas-jets are least 
likely to go wrong and lead to the imperfect combustion of the gas. A good Gas Cooking-Stove should be easily heated, easily regulated, 
and easily worked. Ali of these conditions were practically obtained in the three Stoves under special trial; but I am bound to say 
that they are more thoroughly obtained in WADDELL & MAIN’S Stoves than in the others.” 
‘Taz WHOLESOMENESS oF THE Meat Cookep in the Gas-Stoves must be regarded as BEYOND DOUBT.” 
See Report of above Lecture, in Pamphlet Form, which we will be glad to forward free to any address, on application. 











HIGHEST AWARDS AT THE PRINCIPAL GAS EXHIBITIONS, 


INCLUDING 


LONDON, MANCHESTER, S&S GLASGOowWw. 


WADDELL & MAIN, 


GAS-STOVEH MANUFACTURERS, 
ARGYLE WORKS, GLASGOW. 
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THE ADJOURNED MEE TING " THE CHARTERED COMPANY. 
Tre adjourned meeting of The » Gaslight and Coke Company, 
held on Friday last, was but sparsely attended in comparison 
with the previous meeting, although most of the combative 
sirength that had caused the adjournment was again present. 
The proceedings were, however, of the tamest character—a 
result due, in a great measure, to the manner in which they 
were opened by the Governor (the Hon. Richard Howe 





























Browne), who, to the manifest pleasure of the proprietors, 
had sufficiently recovered from his late illness to resume his 
place. Although he expressed regret at his enforced absence 
on the 9th inst., it was by no means a disadvantage that 
the Governor was able to meet the shareholders on Friday 
last without having been previously involved in the disturb- 
ance connected with the re-election of Sir Thomas Paine 
as a Director. The Deputy-Governor was in an accustomed 
element when dealing with the previous controversy; and 
if he could only have appeared in all the dignity of silk and 
horsehair his remarks and rulings might have possessed even 
greater weight. But the Governor is more qualified in other 
respects for the task of pouring oil upon troubled waters ; 
and, therefore, it may soothe his regrets on the subject of 
his absence from the earlier stage of the proceedings to 
think that he has, after all, been able to play the better part 
of peacemaker. Gentleness on the Board, however, would - 
scarcely have satisfied the issue had Sir Thomas Paine acted 
otherwise than he did. The ground was removed from under 
the feet of his censors by the announcement that the only 
source of trouble between Sir Thomas Paine and the share- 
holders had been put away; and consequently Mr. Coppen 
and his friends could only congratulate themselves upon the 
virtual victory they had achieved. 

Enough has now been said respecting the personalities of 
the recent unprecedented doings in the Horseferry Road. It 
has been impossible to avoid mentioning the names of the 
conspicuous actors in this lively interlude; but we prefer to 
look at the matter in a broad sense, and investigate its general 
significance. It is unnecessary to repeat what has been said 
already in these columns respecting the fairness of the objec- 
tion raised to the dabbling in eleciric lighting speculations 
by gas directors. In a delicate situation of this kind, the 
susceptibilities of the weakest and most foolish shareholders 
must be regarded by those whom they entrust with the 
management of the business in which their money is in- 
vested. If the weaker brethren be offended or alarmed, it is 
for the rest to show them in every possible way that strong 
and weak are one in interest and aim. This is the Governor's 
own belief, as told in his latest public utterance ; and by this 
declaration he will gain increased popularity, and greater 
confidence on the part of his constituents. Apart from the 
question of electrical supply companies and gas directors, 
however, there is the general subject of such proceedings 
as the voting, by which an opposed motion is decided at 
meetings of this order. In the case in point, a formal 
motion was met with an amendment; and the amendment 
was carried by a majority of the proprietors present. This 
vote was taken by a process of division—ayes to the right, 
noes to the left—and the ayes had it. Whereupon a poll 
was demanded, and the Chairman declared that the poll 
would be taken the same day without further notice. This 
was done, rather over two hours being allowed for the polling; 
and the result is a reversal of the division. High authority 
has declared that this procedure is perfectly legal; and it is 
therefore accepted by all parties as binding, whether in their 
own minds it is regarded as satisfactory or not. . 

Looking at the matter dispassionately, it cannot be ccn- 
sidered that this method of taking a poll is at all satisfactory ; 
and this we say in face of its presumed legality. Justly or 
unjustly, any Chairman ruling that a poll of this kind may be 
taken within two ‘hours of its being demanded renders himself 
liable to the <Large of snapping at a decision. Let us suppose 
a case in which, at a statutory meeting, something transpires 
to precipitate a conflict between the Board and the share- 
holders present. If the former are defeated on a show of 
hands, what is there to prevent the taking of a poll (say) 
within half an hour, and calling this the collective expression 
of the shareholders’ opinion? Such a proceeding may not be 
unknown in some of the wretched joint-stock concerns hatched 
and managed in the holes and corners of the City; but surely 
anything of this nature is beneath the Court of The Gas- 
light and Coke Company, or the Board of any authorized Gas 
Company in town or country. We would recommend this 
view of the case to all whom it may concern, for the question 
has been left in anything but a satisfactory state by the 
late proceedings at Westminster. Why did not the Deputy- 
Governor, on the 9th inst., fix the poll for that day week, the 
result to be declared a week later? This would have been 
more dignified and more conclusive, whatever might be the 
legal aspect of the case. There is such a thing as looking at 
matters too much in their legal aspect, to the exclusion of 
common sense, to say nothing of the sense expressed in the 
phrase noblesse oblige. To return very briefly to the origin of 
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the dispute, it may be said to have been the legal, or rather 
lawyer-like spirit, that found itself—very much to its own 
surprise—at variance with the lay mind on the 9th inst. It 
would have been better if the same spirit had afterwards not 
been so conspicuous in the management of the difficulty then 
raised. 
THE MEETING OF THE SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS 
COMPANY. 

Tue South Metropolitan Company’s meeting on Wednesday 
last was rather more harmonious than usual, if that be 
possible. The Chairman (Mr. Shand) had very little to say, 
although he said it at considerable length. He amplified 
some of the statements of the printed report and balance- 
sheet, and left his hearers with the comfortable impression 
that they were quite justified in sharing the handsome 
dividend recommended by the Board. Mr. G. Livesey had 
something special to state, and it was of a nature not to be 
frequently heard at gatherings of this kind. After speaking 
to the motion standing in. his name, he made a powerful but 
temperate appeal to the proprietors to assist in the work of 
establishing more centres of spiritual light in the crowded 
districts of South London. The localities of which he spoke 
are indeed becoming poorer and poorer, as any one may sce 
in the course of a drive from one of the Company’s stations 
to another, or a short run on a high-level railway. The flat 
marsh land of the old ‘‘ Surrey side,” and the level market 
gardens of a later time, are now covered with miles of small 
houses in ever-extending monotony. There are few wealthy 
residents in this area, although much money is made by the 
collective labour of the myriads of toiling poor who crowd 
together in it. It is notoriously difficult to touch the feelings 
of a joint-stock company; but Gas Companies are not less 
accessible than others; and if it be possible to awaken 
sympathy for a good cause, Mr. Livesey is one of the best 
advocaies that could be selected for the task. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


Tue Board of Trade have commenced proceedings under the 
Electric Lighting Act; the first Provisional Order to be taken 
into consideration having been that relating to Chelsea. The 
reason for according priority to this Order is a high compli- 
ment to the Vestry upon the wisdom and moderation that 
have controlled their preliminary action in the matter. Mr. 
Farrer has acknowledged that the objections and criticisms 
of the Vestry upon the Draft Order deposited by the Metro- 
politan Brush Company are typical; and having accepted 
them as such, the professional advisers of the Board of Trade 
are endeavouring to frame a Model Order which will, it is 
hoped, materially simplify the subsequent proceedings. There- 
fore Mr. Mossop, Mr. Stayton, and their colleagues of the 
Chelsea Local Authority, have scored an initial success, and 
have deserved well, not only of their own constituents, 
but of the public generally, who are equally interested 
in preserving populous areas from the insidious attacks 
of electrical speculators. It is impossible to believe, 
after all has been said, that there is any Electric Lighting 
Company in existence strong enough to work a legitimate 
business within the limits allowed by the Local Authorities. 
Time will show whether this opinion is correct or not. A 
profitable business can be made by any bond jide trading Com- 
pany owning and working a reliable system on plain econo- 
mical principles. But where is such a Company? There is 
no disguising the fact that such an undertaking would be 
welcomed in Chelsea and everywhere else. The hostility of 
the Vestry is not to electric lighting, but to the pretenders 
who would turn the Electric Lighting Act to their own ends. 
We shall see, however, in the course of a few days, how the 
Board of Trade propose to settle matters for the time being. 


The last quarterly meeting of the Chesterfield Town Coun- 
cil was unusually interesting, because one of the principal 
matters of business to be dealt with was the proposed pay- 
ment of the Hammond Company’s bill for the electric 
lighting of the main streets of the borough. An account 
covering the period from March to November last, and 
amounting to £498, had been passed by the Finance Com- 
mittee, and, when this recommendation came before the 
Council, there was a strong opposition to the payment, led 
by no less a personage than the Chairman of the Committee. 
The whole affair of the so-called lighting contract is very 
involved, and it is even doubtful whether there is any 
contract at all in the strict acceptation of the term ; or, if 
there is one, when it commenced and when it will be 
terminated. It appears, however, that the payments were 
to be made to the Hammond Company quarterly; and the 



































first bill, presented in March last, was dealt with and paid at 
the rate of one-half. In the usual course of things the next 
bill should have come forward in the following June, but it is 
admitted by the Chairman of the Finance Committee that 
had the account been rendered then the lighting was so very 
bad that it would not have been paid in full. The Con- 
tractors therefore wisely allowed the subject of payment to 
stand over until the present time, when certain improve- 
ments have been effected, and the defects of the past partially 
condoned. Under these circumstances, the Committee have 
taken rather an ad misericordiam view of the Company’s 
delinquencies, especially as it is generally recognized in the 
town that the lighting has been a disastrous transaction all 
round, and has cost a great deal more than the contractors 
dare ask the Council to pay. In illustration of the delicacy of 
dynamo machines, it is said that among other extraordinary 
expenses incurred by the Hammond Company while learning 
how to light the streets was one loss of £400 by the de- 
struction of a dynamo through the carelessness of a work- 
man. In the end the bill was paid ; but only by the casting 
vote of the Mayor. 


Mr. Coope’s letter about the lighting of his new mansion 
with incandescent electric lights has been a godsend to a 
great many electricians, who have turned his facts and esti- 
mates into all possible shapes, whereby they may show some 
apparent advantage for their own side. Last in this field is 
Mr. J. D. Shakespear, who writes to the Engineer of the 16th 
inst. a letter that, for suggestio falsi and suppressio veri, as the 
polite old dialecticians used to say, cannot be easily paralleled. 
This ingenious person complacently refers in his letter to 
some calculations of his own, made five months ago, which 
are chiefly remarkable for showing that incandescent lighting 
through the intermediary of storeage batteries ought to be 
considerably cheaper than the use of dynamos direct. He 
does not say, however, whether this estimate has been tested 
by experience during the time that has elapsed since it was 
formed. The most objectionable portion of the letter is that in 
which the writer pretends that at least ‘‘one-third of our gas, 
‘‘ oil, and candle bills is caused by our dislike to the trouble 
‘‘of relighting.” Consequently it is said that, when once 
lighted, gas-burners are, as a rule, lighted for the night. 
Incandescent electric lamps may, on the other hand, as we 
are told, be ‘turned out, or up, or down, separately or all 
‘‘together.”” This supposed contrast is strengthened by some 
insignificant personal remarks. Now, there was one thing 
that Mr. Coope was unable to deny in the communication to 
which reference is here made, and that was the necessity for 
running all his electiical machinery before he could get a 
single light. Mr. Shakespear must know that turning down 
an incandescent light is no more economical than blowing 
out a gaslight. Even if it were a saving, it is surely as much 
trouble to shift a switch as to turna gas-tap. This, however, 
is the style of discourse with which some minor electricians 
amuse themselves withal, instead of striving to make their 
discredited prophecies true in substance and in fact. 


GAS COMPETITION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Gas manufacturers in America appear to suffer from un- 
usual afflictions in comparison with their brethren at home. 
It may readily be understood that gas at 9s. or 10s. per thou- 
sand cubic feet is much more open to competition than when 
sold at a fourth of the price. The fact that gas lighting in 
America is still a good business should therefore, on the face 
of it, afford much comfort to English gas proprietors, espe- 
cially as, in addition to a more popular basis of consumption 
consequent upon the comparative cheapness of their staple 
commodity, they enjoy a stability for their undertaking which 
is unknown in the States. So far as is understood on this 
side, gas undertakings in the States have perhaps the least 
secure tenure of any similar organizations in the world. We 
have our incorporating Acts of Parliament; and our Conti- 
nental friends have their concessions from independent 
Municipalities, which, although generally terminable, are 
practically secure while they last. In the towns of the Union, 
however, nothing more than the permission of the Board of 
Aldermen appears to be required for the admission to the 
full right of the public thoroughfares of any speculative Gas 
Company that may be promoted by persons possessing the 
requisite influence. Thus, in addition to the ever-present 
competition of cheap illuminating oils and electric light- 
ing—which should not cost much more in America than 
in England—an established Gas Company is always exposed 
to rivalry from competitors of its own kind. As though this 
were not sufficient distraction, a new trouble, and one 
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infinitely greater than all that have been named, has dimly 
appeared on the horizon. By newspaper articles and cor- 
respondence, and in other ways, it has been sought of late 
to magnify the importance to American gas makers of the 
native petroleum supply. The latter product is known to be 
practically controlled by a single organization, which, by a 
process of diplomacy and financing unparalleled in industrial 
annals, has long enjoyed the mastery of the market in 
mineral oil. It is declared that a gigantic scheme is in 
process of development by the petroleum ‘“ bosses” for 
forcing all the coal gas manufacturers in the States to change 
their raw material from coal to oil. This is to be done in 
the following manner:—The more valuable patents for oil 
and water gas processes are concentrated under one manage- 
ment; and these are offered for sale to the old coal gas 
Companies. If the offer is declined—which is generally the 
case—the operators proceed to buy all the obtainable shares 
of the Company until a power of control is obtained. Here- 
upon a new management succeeds the old; the oil process 
is brought in triumphantly; and the example is used 
as a lever to move other old Companies. This is not a 
difficult method of coercion for strong operators, especially 
where the ground is cut up by a number of competing Gas 
Companies, all consequently poor and weak. This is said to 
be the course that is being followed in Brooklyn, where there 
are seven Companies keeping one another poor. When a 
few prosperous undertakings shall have passed into the hands 
of the operators, the outstanding coal gas concerns are to be 
simply crushed. The oil influence is to be used with the 
Railway Companies to prevent or hamper the transport of 
coal. Rates are to be raised, or trucks to be unobtainable for 
money. When all other means fail, competing works are to 
be established, and worked even at a loss until the older 
concern is starved into submission. There is a grandeur 
and picturesqueness about this scheme which distinctly 
marks its origin. Fortunately, the American Gaslight Journal, 
whence we draw our information, only gives the story as 
‘the rumours of the street.” If all Gas Companies in the 
States were like those of Brooklyn, such a consummation as 
that imagined by the ingenious Transatlantic mind would not 
be altogether undesirable. This is not so, however; and if 
the dream is ‘“ not all a dream,” when the operators come to 
deal with undertakings like that of Boston they will probably 
find that the coal interest is not to be easily drowned out, 
even hy ‘‘ Standard oil.” 


THE POWERS OF METROPOLITAN VESTRIES WITH REGARD 

TO THE LAYING OF GAS-MAINS. 
A very interesting inquiry has been held by Captain Douglas 
Galton, C.B., for the Board of Trade, respecting a dispute 
between The Gaslight and Coke Company and the Vestry of 
St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, with reference to the laying of 
mains under certain thoroughfares in the parish. The proceed- 
ings were taken under the provisions of the Metropolis Gas 
Act, 1860, and the Metropolis Local Management Act. Mr. 
Littler, Q.C., for the Company, made a lucid statement of the 
law and the facts of the case, from which it appears that the 
central points of the dispute are two in number, and involve 
the question as to whether the Vestry could direct the laying 
of mains under the roadways or side walks at their pleasure, 
and could also order the pipes to be laid in concrete. As 
soon as the Company’s case had been laid before the Inspec- 
tors, the Vestry wanted to withdraw from the inquiry ; leaving 
the Company free to lay their mains either under the 
roadway or pathway, and reserving the question of rein- 
statement with concrete until after the work had been 
executed. To this course the Company naturally objected, 
and carried the Inspector with them in the desire to have the 
matter straightway settled. A good deal of discussion arose 
upon the nice distinction as to whether the Vestry could be 
said to ‘‘ give their consent,” or ‘“‘ withdraw their opposition” 
to the Company. Evidence as to the facts was given by 
Mr. T. C. Hersey, the Company’s Chief Inspector, and the 
inquiry was carried through completely, notwithstanding the 
virtual withdrawal of opposition by the Vestry, in order that 
a precece it should be established. Upon the face of the pro- 
ceedings, there is every probability that the Company will 
not only obtain a satisfactory order from the Board of Trade 
on the merits, but, if possible, will recover their costs. Upon 
this point, of course, nothing will be known for some time. 
But the Company have made arrangements, at considerable 
expense, for carrying on the supply pending the result of the 
eer and this, with other incidental costs, can scarcely be 
repaid, 








Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Tue statistics of the Registrar-General, with reference to the 
Metropolitan Water Supply for the month of January, prove 
to have been erroneous in the manner which we suggested last 
week. The actual number of houses supplied by the South- 
wark and Vauxhall Company was reduced in the returns by 
9000, owing to the transposition of the first two figures ; the 
correct number being 98,525, instead of 89,525. We have 
reason to believe that the error originated with the Company, 
and not with the department at Somerset House. Accordingly, 
the number of houses supplied with water by the Thames 
Companies in January becomes 311,672, instead of 802,672 ; 
and the total for all the Metropolitan Water Companies 
becomes 644,652, instead of 685,652. So also the increased 
number of houses compared with January, 1882, should be 
22,099, instead of 18,099. The statistics of the London Water 
Supply are a little unfortunate. In October last we had 
occasion to point out an error in the annual report of the 
Local Government Board, where it was stated that ‘‘ the ex- 
‘tension of the system of constant supply continues to make 
‘‘ satisfactory progress, and appears to have included 20,877 
‘‘ dwellings during the past twelve months.” The true version 
of the case was that the total number of houses in the dis- 
tricts of the Metropolitan Water Companies had increased by 
the addition of 20,8377 during the year, while the number 
of houses receiving the constant supply had been augmented 
by 24,402. The phrase “‘ appears to have” indicated a sus- 
picion that there might be a mistake somewhere ; the official 
who wrote this part of the report being unable to perceive 
with certainty the meaning of Colonel Bolton's tables. 

The monthly report to the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board by Mr. Crookes, Dr. Odling, and Dr. Meymott 
Tidy continues to speak well of the Metropolitan Water 
Supply as furnished by the Thames and Lea Companies. 
Notwithstanding the renewal of the river floods, the condi- 
tion of the water during January was “eminently satisfac- 
‘“‘ tory” with regard to its freedom from colour and turbidity, 
and its state of aération. At the same time the proportion of 
dissolved organic matter had not shown any appreciable in- 
crease. The maximum amount of organic carbon corresponded 
to a little over half a grain of organic matter per gallon, and 
this maximum was only reached in one exceptional sample 
out of a total of 189. The average amount was less by 
82 per cent. Five samples were found to be “ very slightly 
‘¢ turbid ;”” while the remainder were “ bright, clear, and effi- 
‘« ciently filtered.” Four of the five samples occurred in the 
Southwark and Vauxhall supply, the fifth being in the 
East London. According to the colour test, the New River 
supply took the lead, having only 10 degrees of brown against 
20 of blue. Next in order came the Kast London, followed 
by the Chelsea, Lambeth, Grand Junction, West Middlesex, 
and Southwark. The last two had respectively 18 and 23 
degrees of brown, with 20 of blue. 

Mr. Archibald Dobbs, assisted by contributions of one 
hundred guineas each from some of the more adventurous 
Vestries of the Metropolis, has carried an appeal to the House 
of Lords in respect to his contention with the Grand Junction 
Water-Works Company. A few days ago the appeal was 
presented and read, and the respondents were ordered to 
lodge cases in answer thereto on or before March 80. Sup- 
posing Mr. Dobbs to succeed in his appeal, which is not very 
likely, it will be found that the question at issue in this 
particular case is of a very circumscribed character. In the 
first place it only affects a limited class of property; and, in 
the next place, it may appear that the position of the Grand 
Junction Company is exceptional. The Vestries will perhaps 
enjoy some little advantage in appearing before the public as 
the assailants of the Water Companies, and at least they will 
have the excitement of a contest. To attack the Water Com- 
panies is one way of achieving popularity, though the direct 
result may take the form of defeat. However, it is proper to 
remember that all the Vestries have not made common cause 
with Mr. Dobbs. Considering that these authorities may 
possibly undergo extinction at an early date, it is also a 
question whether any popularity they may achieve will be 
worth having. 

The Hastings Town Council have applied for powers to 
borrow £9020 and £6230, for the purpose of the water supply. 
In the course of the Local Government Board inquiry on 
this subject last week, Mr. Brown spoke on behalf of the 
Corporation, and is reported to have told the Inspector that 
‘in a town like Hastings, directly there was a shortness of 
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‘* water the uproar was enormous.” ‘It was not because 
**the people had no water,” said Mr. Brown, “ but because 
‘**everybody thought they should have enough, and every- 
‘‘body else go without.” In the opinion of this gentle- 
man, this ‘‘ was a selfish view ;” but such was the case. We 
must confess that in our judgment Mr. Brown was scarcely 
just to his fellow-townsmen. According to thistargument, so 
long as there is any water at all, people should be satisfied ; 
and if they complain of a short supply they are ‘ selfish.” 
We consider a short supply of water to be a serious matter, 
particularly in a health resort; and we trust the Town 
Council of Hastings recognize it as their duty to see that the 
town has all the water it wants, especially in the height of 
the fashionable season, when, it appears, the supply is most 
apt to run short. We hope, with the additional funds now 
asked for, the Town Council will be able to give their popu- 
lous and important borough a full and not a deficient supply 
of that which is so essential to the health and comfort of the 
townspeople. 

The Local Board of Ely continue to be enamoured of their 
water supply derived from the River Ouse, and propose to 
extend the filter-beds of their works so as to supply 300,000 
gallons of water per day by sand filtration. Not that the 
Board have really decided to do this, but they have been 
talking the matter over with Mr. H. Tomlison, M. Inst. C.E., 
Engineer to the Cambridge Water Company, who made a 
report to the Board on this subject, together with plans and 
specifications, ‘‘ some few years ago.” The documents were 
duly paid for, and have remained in the possession of the 
Board to this day. In order, if possible, to satisfy the Local 
Government Board, Mr. Tomlison proposes that the plans 
should be made more elaborate and complete. He is accord- 
ingly to view the spot again and amend his plans, producing 
a fresh report. If the Local Board adopt the scheme, and 
the Government Department approve of it, Mr. Tomlison is 
to have ‘‘the usual percentage ;” but if the scheme drops 
through, he is to be paid a sum to be fixed by the Chairman. 
Thus the Ely water question enters upon a fresh stage, with 
the Local Government Board still looking on and waiting for 
practical measures. 

We suppose the happy day must come at last when the 
work assigned to the Lower Thames Valley Main Sewerage 
Board will be accomplished. At present the Board have 
nothing to show for their expenditure of time and money 
but sundry tables and chairs. Some people consider that as 
Messrs. Gotto and Beesley have been successful with the 
drainage of Rio de Janeiro, they might do a similar thing in 
the Thames Valley. These gentlemen, like many others, are 
prepared to make the attempt, if only they can get their 
terms accepted. Four or five years ago they submitted a 
scheme for the collection of all the sewage of the district to one 
spot in Ham Fields, and there dealing with it by the Rio pro- 
cess—namely, with lime and crude alum. The sewage would be 
precipitated in covered tanks ; the effluent would pass into the 
Thames; the deposited sludge would be dried in the tanks ; 
and, when so dried, would be removed (in trucks or by barges) 
for use as manure, ‘‘ or it may probably be sold to the cement 
‘* manufacturers down the river.”’ The operation, it is said, 
could be carried on without the slightest offence, and it is 
reckoned that a rate of 33d. in the pound would cover every- 
thing. Certainly we should like to see it done. But the 
drying of the sludge is generally the difficulty, both with 
regard to cost and nuisance. Yet assuredly some scheme 
must be adopted, if the district is to be drained and the river 
left pure. 

‘A very singular fact’ has been mentioned at the Metro- 
politan Board by Mr. Selway—namely, that the offence of 
sweeping mud down the gullies is visited with a penalty of 
£1, or perhaps £2, in that part of London which lies outside 
the City, while in the City itself the penalty inflicted never 
exceeds 2s. 6d. Such are the tender mercies of the Alder- 
men towards the Metropolitan drainage outfalls. While the 
civic authorities thus allow the gullies to be perverted from 
their proper purpose for the small sum of 2s. 6d., the Metro- 
politan Board are resolved to persevere in their practice of 
paying a reward of 10s. for every instance in which informa- 
tion is given which results in a conviction. A City scavenger 
might therefore do himself a good turn by diligently sweeping 
the mud down the gullies, and making a proper bargain with 
a friend who should give information to the Board. The 
reward of 10s, would leave a nice balance over the half-crown 
penalty The Aldermen might at the same time be grati- 
fied by knowing that when they fined the scavenger they 
were mulcting the Metropolitan Board fourfold. 





Essays, Commentaries, and Rebielvs. 


THE EXHIBITION OF ELECTRIC AND GAS APPARATUS 
AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
EieutH Notice. 
FurtTHer advance has been made with the arrangements of the 
Gas Section of the Exhibition since we last wrote on the subject; 
and it is now perhaps as complete as it ever will be. The most 
important recent addition is the experimental room arranged by 
Mr. F. W. Hartley fcr The Gas Institute, at the extreme southern 
end of the Nave, which is now opened nightly to a generally 
appreciative throng of visitors. This structure is a dark room, 
such as is usually arranged for photometrical work, and is fitted 
up with a photometer and the usual appliances of a testing station, 
together with an array of objects specially displayed for the 
edification of gas consumers. The attention of visitors is first 
attracted by a placard on the wall, giving in plain words an ex- 
planation of the principles upon which the standard photometer 
is constructed. After this introduction, it is easy to learn the 
import of the various fittings and parts of the instrument as 
exhibited. It is obvious to an interested observer that nothing in 
the Exhibition arrests the attention of intellectual visitors more 
than the philosophy and practice of the valuation of the light- 
giving power of gas. It is not necessary to dwell any longer here 
upon this familiar subject; and we may, therefore, pass to the 
description of the more novel arrangements of the room. On 
one side of it a series of darkened partitions divides a number 
of niches, wherein the excellences and peculiarities of various 
gas-burners are effectively displayed. The first contains two good 
Argand burners—mounted, like all the other objects now to be 
described, on an experimental meter fitted with a pressure-gauge 
—burning in chimneys of different heights. The burner on the 
right hand is provided with a 6-inch by 2-inch chimney, and 
develops, when burning London gas at the rate of 5 cubic feet 
per hour, an amount of light equal to about 17 candles. The other 
burner has a common 9-inch by 2-inch chimney, in which, with the 
same consumption of gas, only 13 or 13°5 candle power is developed. 
The light is whiter as a result of the over-oxidation consequent on 
the sharper draught; but the difference in useful effect is visible at 
a glance. The lesson sought to be conveyed by this contrast is the 
very useful though little known one, that the best Argands should 
only be used with chimneys of the same length as supplied by the 
makers, and that if the long chimneys commonly sold are taken 
promiscuously, all the benefit of the good burner is missed. Next 
we have examples of the old small-hole metal Argands still exten- 
sively used by gas consumers. ‘Two of these are shown, both 
burning gas at the rate of 5 cubic feet per hour; one of them gives 
10°26 candles, and the other 8°44 candles, from gas which in the 
standard Argand would develop the illuminating power of at least 
16 candles. Expressed in terms of lighting power, taking the 
standard Argand at 100, the better of these common burners yields 
64 per cent., and the worse only 53 per cent. of the available illumi- 
nating power of the gas. Or, in terms of quantity, the one requires 28 
per cent. and the other 33 per cent. more gas to give the same light 
as the standard burner. This is a lesson that cannot be too often 
repeated, until the old types of burners are banished alike from 
sale and use. Following this is an exemplification of the advan- 
tages of governor burners. For this a little more apparatus is 
required, consisting of a gasholder by which heavy pressure may 
be applied, and a King’s gauge, in addition to the test meter already 
mentioned. A plain statement of the effect of regulators is also 
placarded here, and visitors are enabled to see tested any appliances 
of this order which they may have purchased elsewhere. It should 
be remarked, to avoid misconception, that the Committee and 
their representative are scrupulously careful to avoid advertising 
any particular maker’s goods; their object being to demonstrate 
principles, and not to intensify trade rivalries. After this most 
important division we have an illustration of the value of large 
openings for globes enclosing flat-flame burners. Two globes of 
clear glass are shown side by side, the flames in both being of 
equal power under equal conditions; but in this case one globe has 
an opening of about 4} inches diameter, while the other has a 
narrow opening fitting in the usual small gallery. The result is 
that the steady flame in the one gives 9 per cent. more light in a 
horizontal, and 15 per cent. more in a downward direction than the 
flickering light in the other globe. It is further stated that when opal 
globes are used the difference in the percentage of downward light 
is much greater, in consequence of the reflection (through the wide 
opening) of light from the inside of the upper portion of the globes. 
After this display comes an illustration of the points of a good flat 
flame as distinguished from a bad one. A placard here states that 
flat-flame burners “should give flames of good shape, burning 
quietly and under moderate pressures.” In this short sentence is 
embodied nearly all that consumers need to learn concerning the 
most general type of burners; and here the lesson is enforced by 
example. ‘Flames of a good shape”—there is no perfection 
unaccompanied by beauty, even in a gas flame. If consumers 
could only be taught to look carefully for once at the perfect figure 
of a flame, whether the tulip-body of the best modern Argand, or 
the flattened rose-petal of the best flat-flame, they would not require 
any other photometer than their own sense of beauty in judging 
whether their lights are good or bad. Many consumers have never 
learnt to look at gas flames in this way; but it may be doubted if 
any who may have found their way into this room, and looked 
with intelligent eyes at the things shown there will ever after be 
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content to endure a bad flame in their houses. ‘ Flames burning 
quietly and under moderate pressure”—this also means a great 
deal. It explains how a beautiful flame may be produced, and 
without which it is impossible to attain a good result. Here 
are shown a perfectly shaped flame and a strained and ragged 
one, side by side, consuming equal quantities of gas, while 
the well-shaped flame gives 72 per cent. more light than the 
other. Thus the lesson to be conveyed is not lacking in force 
of appeal to the eye and the pocket. It should be observed that 
in this instance both burners are good in themselves, but one 
is working under proper conditions, while the other is not. Next 
we come to a display which exemplifies, in the plainest manner, 
‘‘ how not to do it.” Here is shown a pair of burners that could 
not be made to give a good result under any conditions. Both are 
iron tips of the old-fashioned sort, one being a worn-out batswing, 
and the other a fishtail with holes bored at a wrong angle. A 
good flat-flame burner would develop from 2 to 2} times as much 
light from the same quantity of gas as either of these obsolete, 
though (unfortunately) not unused types of burners. This exhibi- 
tion of what to avoil—the working counterparts of which may be 
seen at hand at some of the private stalls in the Palace—forms a 
fitting conclusion to this very interesting and instructive array of 
what may be called ‘ object-lessons for gas consumers.” It isa 
portion of the work of the Gas Committee that has been well con- 
ceived and executed. It is only to be regretted that the room was 
not ready two months earlier. 

Among other late comers must be noticed here the exhibit of 
Douglass lamps in the Western Transept. These are now in full 
action nightly, and afford a very brilliant and steady light. It is 
difficult to understand, however, why these burners should show 
such a tail of flame in the chimney. This is a very general defect 
of powerful Argands, and leads to the common practice of hiding 
the top of the flames in opaque cases. We fail to see any good 
and sufficient reason why the most powerful flames of this order 
should not be as cleanly finished at the top as a small ** London” 
Argand. The Douglass lamps are rated to consume 90 cubic feet 
of gas per hour, and to afford an amount of light equal to 500 
candles. With the sole drawback already mentioned—which, for 
aught we know, may be regarded by some persons as a distinct 
advantage—these lamps are quite successful in working as weil as 
appearance. 

A pavilion that has long been in course of erection in the centre 
of the South Nave is now open, although it is scarcely finished. 
This is the venture of the Popp-Resch pneumatic clock proprietors, 
who here present to the British public an idea that has found much 
favour in Paris. The structure in question is very French in 
style, and at present is simply lined and covered, inside and out, 
with clocks of all sizes actuated pneumatically from one standard 
time-keeper. In Paris these dials are rented by shopkeepers and 
others in the main thoroughfares, at the rate of about a halfpenny 
per day. For this moderate outlay the renter obtains correct time 
without any trouble of winding, adjusting, or keeping in order the 
clock. The saving of worry consequent upon always having 
reliable time on the premises should also count for something. 
These clocks, or rather dials, do not contain any other mechanism 
than a miniature pair of bellows to receive the end of the air-tube, 
which is about }-inch in diameter. A puff of air, sent along the 
distributing-pipes from the central station at regular intervals, 
reaches all the clocks on the line in a second or so, and inflates 
the bellows. By a very simple mechanical movement the rise and 
fall of the bellows is translated into the revolution of the hands of 
the dial, which progress by jumps of a minute at a time, or less as 
may be arranged. Thus the clocks can never be more than a minute 
wrong, as at short intervals they must be brought into unison 
with the driving clock. Of course, if this controlling influence 
goes wrong, then all are in error; but the greatest care may easily 
be taken of one or two time-keepers of the first order, and these 
can also be checked astronomically every day. In this way every 
subscriber, without trouble to himself, practically has a standard 
astronomical clock brought into his premises. The facility with 
which the currents of compressed air required for driving the pneu- 
matic clocks are controlled has inspired M. Popp with the desire 
to make use of similar means for the improvement of gas lighting. 
The arrangements for displaying this new system of lighting at the 
Palace are not yet in order; but it is known that the light in ques- 
tion is produced from platinum rendered incandescent by a gas 
and air blast. M. Popp is reported to contemplate working these 
burners in connection with the air service for the clocks already 
described. It is evident, however, that drawing a blast of com- 
pressed air from a pipe is a very different thing from the mere 
transmission of an impulse pneumatically along a system of air- 
tight tubes. A few incandescent lights might possibly be placed 
(say) on the existing pneumatic pipe system of Paris, without 
difficulty or injury either to the lighting or the working of the 
clocks. It is pointed out by a French contemporary, however, 
that should M. Popp’s incandescent gas lights secure as much 
favour as his clocks, a different order of distributing plant will be 
needed. At present the pneumatic mains are. about 2 inches in 
diameter in the streets, and tubes }-inch in diameter will serve 
a good-sized clock. Much larger pipes than this will be needed for 
the lighting, should it ever become general. In any case, the two 
services will eventually have to be kept quite distinct. 

_ As we have already indicated, those who wish to see the Exhibi- 
tion at its best must visit the Palace some time during next month. 
Any one who formed ‘an unfavourable opinion during the pro- 
tracted period of preparation should go again now, when his ideas 








will be altogether reconstituted. The show has not the novelty of 
the last one of the kind; and this is a great disadvantage, for first 
impressions are everything; still, both in regard to gas and electric 
lighting, it is well worth a visit to Sydenham; and this we expect 
will be the verdict of the members and friends of The Gas Institute 
who see the Exhibition to-day for the first time. 





GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 
Tue Gas Market during the past week has not presented any 
noticeable feature beyond its extreme firmness. All stocks dealt 
in were strong, and the few variations to be noted were all upward. 
London improved 2; Gaslight “B,’’ 1}; do. H,” 1; and Imperial 
Continental, 1. 

We have received the prospectus of the Gas-Burning Improve- 
ments Company, Limited—a Company formed for the purpose of 
working patents for improvements in burners, and for adopting 
other kindred inventions. At the head of the list of Directors is 
the name of the Hon. Richard Howe Browne, Governor of The 
Gaslight and Coke Company. We have no intention of discussing 
the merits of the patents or of the Company, but we cannot forbear 
reference to a letter emanating from the Secretary, and apparently 
intended to be addressed specially to shareholders in gas com- 
panies, which accompanies the prospectus. In it he says: ‘At the 
present time, when electricity is making such great strides in 
popular favour, the introduction of inventions which will place 
the illuminating power of gas upon terms of equality with elec- 
tricity should be eagerly welcomed by the holders of gas shares.” 
The italics are our own. Now, if there is one fact connected with 
electricity that has been made more abundantly apparent than 
another, it is that electricity is not making great strides in popular 
favour. It is a fact which has been repeatedly admitted by electric 
lighting companies themselves. In our Money Article of the 16th 
ult. (p. 100) an extract was quoted from the report of the Directors 
of the Anglo-American Brush Corporation, as to the ‘‘ depression 
of electric lighting business;’’ and also an extract from a letter 
of the Maxim-Weston Company's Manager, as to “the public 
disfavour into which electric enterprise has fallen.’’ Subsequent 
utterances of similar authorities might be adduced were it neces- 
sary; but the best practical gauge of the amount of “ popular 
favour” enjoyed by electric companies is found in the market 
value, or rather market valuelessness of the shares. The majority 
of these are quoted at small fractions above nil, which means 
that of the millions subscribed by a credulous public, only a few 
hundreds could be saved out of the fire. So much for popular 
favour. We therefore observe with extreme regret an appeal, 
founded on erroneous premisses which are calculated to alarm gas 
shareholders, addressed to them with all the authority and prestige 
attaching to so eminent an official personage as the Governor of 
the greatest Gas Company in the world, the object of which is to 
invite them to take shares in something or other which is to be the 
saviour of poor overmatched gas in its unequal contest with elec- 
tricity. Whatever may be the merits of the inventions, we cannot 
permit a statement of so mischievous a tendency to pass unchal- 
lenged and uncorrected. 

The Water Market has been quiet, and the old prices have been 
steadily maintained. We note only one variation, an improvement 
of 1 in West Middlesex. 

The markets closed at the end of the week as follows :— 
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| | When Rate Paid | closing | cr Yield 
Issue. | Share ex of NAME, per Prices. | Fall) ’pon 
| Dividend. Divid. Share in | Invest- 
} Paid. | Wk.| ment. 
| | 
De: ee p. ¢. GAS COMPANIES. | |£ 8. d. 
880,000/Stck.| 16 Aug.| 10 (Brentford Consolidated . .| 100 |160—165 .. 6 1 2 
, “ » |.5 | Do. 6&p.c.Pref. . .| 100| 7 we 
550,000} ,, | 12O0ct. | 124 Commercial, Old Stock 100 |207—212, .. 515 6 
195,865] » | » | gi Do. New do. . .| 100 |155—160! .. [615 7 
70,000} ,, |29Dec.| 4 . 44 p. c. Deb. do.| 100 |106—109, .. 4 2 7 
557,820} 20 |14Dec.| 9 (|Continental Union, Limited.) 20 264-274, .. 611 0 
242,690| 20 or 2 Do. New 69&'72| 14/ 18—19 | .. [6.18 0 
200,000) 20 ” 7 | 0. 7 p.c. Pref. | 20 264-274 .. (5 110 
75,000|Stck.| 27 Sept.| 10 (Crystal Pal. District . . .| 100 - és es 
125,000) ,, es 7 Do, 7 p.c. Stk.. .| 100 re foes 
50,000} ,, | oe | 6 | Do. 6 p. ec. Prf. Stk.) 100 $e oe | oe 
234,060} 10 | 26Jan.| 11 (European, Limited . . .| 10 | 19—20/.. 510 0 
90,000; 10 | ” ll | Do. New. . 74| 18-14 .. 517 4 
177,080] 10 | * | 11 Do. do. . .| 5 | 8392! ;: ja 0 6 
5,391,150|Stck.| 14 Feb. 11 |Gaslight& Coke, A,Ordinary | 100 |184—187, * [517 7 
100,000; ,, - 4 | Do. B,4p.c.max.| 100 | 78—82 |+14/417 6 
665,000) ,, = 10 | Do. C,D,&E,10p.c. Pf.| 100 |220—225) * |4 8 10 
Sans |! =» tet Do. F, 5 p.c. Prf. | 100 /104—107| * |413 5 
60,000; ,, | e | 7% Do, G,7hp.c. do. | 100 |150—155) * 416 9 
1,800,000 | pag | 7 Do. H,7 p.c. max.| 100 |136—139' +1/5 0 8 
1,049,150] ,, |29Dec.| 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb.Stk.| 100 |104—106| .. |3 15 6& 
265,350] », | » | 44 Do. 44p.c. do. | 100 |108—111|.. |4 1 1 
2,800,000} ,, |15 Nov./ 12 (Imperial Continental. . .| 100 /200—208'4+1/518 2 
897,100) ,, }12 Oct.| 10 London .. . « «+ « «| 100 |207—212\+2/414 4 
150,000] 5, |» 6 | Do. IstPref. . . . «| 100 |185—140| .. |4 5 8 
500,000} ,, |80 Aug.| 18} South Metropolitan, A Stock! 100 |218—217 6231 
1,850,000} ,, | sb | 113 Do. 3 do. | 100 |191—195); .. 5 17 11 
00,000) ,, 99 Bee. 5 | Do. 5p.c. Deb. Stk.| 100 |122—125) .. |4 0 0 
| | WATER COMPANIES, | } 
615,600|Stck.| 29 Dec.| 7 (Chelsea, Ordinary . . . .| 100 |198-—198 .. i810 8 
1,656,560} , | » | 7 |East London, Ordinary 100 |1983—198| ;: [3 10 8 
700,000} 50 |14Dec.| 8 ‘Grand Junction - «© « of 8—li8| .. 8 7 ®@ 
695,820/Stck.|15 Nov.| 10 |Kent . . . ». « « « «| 100 |/265—275) .. (812 9 
832,875) 100 |29 Dec.| 74 Lambeth, 10p.c.max. . ./ 100 203-208 .. 3 7 8 
83,247) 100 - 74 | Do. do. . a. re oo | be 
806,290 100 | » | | Do. Thp.c.max.. .| 100 |170—180| .. 817 9 
70,000] 100 a nh ar Do. do. ; 70| .. 7 
500,000] 100 j14 Feb. | 113 |New River, New Shares . .| 100 |850-860*) .. 3 5 8 
742,300)/Stck.| 14 Dec.| 74 |S’thwk & V’xhall,10p.c. max.) 100 |193—198 .. (815 9 
998,631| 61 » | 10 |West Middlesex, Old . .| 61 |157—161 +113 15 9 
155,910} 10 » | 20 | Do. New . +} 10 | 25—26 » 3 16 10 
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ELectTricaL Units oF MEASUREMENT. 

Several correspondents of the Electrical Review have dealt with 
the vexed question of the ‘‘unit”’ of measurement for the general 
supply of electro-motive force, and have endeavoured to translate 
the technical expressions in use among electricians into equivalents 
comparable with the ordinary measurement of gas. Mr. Moulton, 
F.R.S., has proposed that the charge for domestic supply shall 
be based on the consumption of ‘1000 watts for one hour.” It 
appears, however, that a “watt” is not a quantity at all, but is 
simply a rate of doing electrical work. Another writer says that the 
usual methods of measurement are something analogous to calling 
‘*a cubic foot of gas at normal pressure the amount which will run 
through a certain pipe in 12 minutes at the rate of 5 cubic feet an 
hour.” He thinks a new term, the ‘‘ vomb,” would be euphonious 
and impressive for an electrical unit. In this way a ‘‘ megvomb ” 
and ‘“‘megwatt” are brought to mean the same thing, and are 
somehow shown to be equivalent in incandescent lights to about 
30 cubic feet of 15-candle gas, or with are lights to about 100 cubic 
feet of gas. It is confessed that there is a chance of great con- 
fusion among the electrical units. It would appear, from these and 
similar letters, that the confusion is not only coming, but has 
arrived. Quite lately one of the most important electric light 
companies was reported to have offered to supply electrical energy 
at the rate of 6d. per 1000 “erg-hours.’’ We now learn from an 
electrician that there is no apparent way of connecting hours with 
“ergs.” As a way of escape from impending bewilderment, we are 
bidden to ‘‘ study the columb, volt, ampére, ohm, watt, and above 
all the vomb.” It will then be just possible for the student to 
understand a bill for a domestic supply of electro-motive force for 
lighting. The main fact to be gathered from this interesting 
discussion is that, whatever the unit may be called, its price is 
proposed to be equivalent to common coal gas at 8s. 9d. per 1000 
cubic feet. To this would have to be added the consumers’ expenses 
for renewals of lamps, which are assumed to add another 1s. to the 
cost per 1000 cubic feet for equivalent gas lighting. 


Lime WATER FOR Zinc GASHOLDER TANKS. 


Some time since an account was given in this column of a curious 
explosion of a zine-plate oxygen gasholder in a laboratory. It was 
supposed at the time, as the only intell-gible explanation of the 
occurrence, that the oxygen had been diluted in some way during 
the time of storeage. Dr. Loewe states in Wiedemann’s Annalen, 
with reference to this strange accident, that to protect oxygen or 
atmospheric air from admixture of carbonic acid, or acid vapour 
from the air of the laboratory, he has for many years stored them 
in gasholders over lime-water. Some 20 to 30 grains of freshly- 
slaked lime, in powder, are placed in a strong linen bag, which is 
securely tied, and hung near the outflow tube of the water-tank of 
the gasholder. This ensures that all carbonic acid and acid vapours, 
which the water of the gasholder may in time absorb from the air, 
are neutralized and rendered innocuous by lime hydrate. There is 
the further advantage in this arrangement that the potash or soda- 
lye used for washing the gases before they are used in analysis 
remains caustic for a long time, and thus serves its proper function 
better than when it has also to perform the work of partially puri- 
fying the gas. 

SUBJECTIVE VIsION oF LiGur. 

A source of one of the subjective causes of error in photometrical 
measurements may possibly be indicated in a paper recently read 
before the Royal Society by Mr. H. Frank Newall, B.A. The 
author described the appearance and investigated the cause of a 
faint light seen under the following circumstances :—The observer 
stands opposite a dark wall in a darkened room. The eye is 
directed to any point in front, and kept fixed, so that any appear- 
ance out of the line of direct vision may be received. Then, if a 
lighted candle is held at arm’s length, and moved to and fro over 
about two inches on a level with the point fixed, and a little to the 
right or left of it, a faint light may be seen moving with a motion 
opposite to that of the candle on the other side of the line of direct 
vision. Careful examination of the spectral light shows it to be an 
inverted image of the candle, about equal in size, but very faint. 
The physical cause of the faint light, or ‘‘ ghost,” is light proceeding 
outwards from the image of the candle, formed on the retina by 
the lens, which is reflected back again to the retina by the anterior 
surface of the lens. 

THe JasparR System oF Evectric LIGHTING. 


The telegraph office at the Northern Railway Station of Brussels 
is lighted by electricity on the Jaspar system, which consists in 
focussing the light of powerful arc lamps on to the ceiling, whence 
it is diffused over the floor area and walls. The lamps are supplied 
with the requisite current by three Gramme machines driven by a 
gas-engine; the power absorbed being usually about 7}-horse 
indicated. Careful measurement of the efficiency of the different 
sections of the generating system have been made, showing that of 
the power developed by the engine 88°32 per cent. is represented 
in the ares as light. Every lamp is stated to give an average 
light of 1670 candles; this being, therefore, the net result of the 
24-horse power absorbed by the dynamo, for there is a separate 
machine to every lamp. Formerly the office was lighted by 
70 gas-burners, costing altogether 1°86 frs. per hour; while the 
new lighting with electricity costs 8°82 frs. per hour. The con- 
sumption of gas for lighting under the old system, taking the 





burners at 5 cubic feet, was 850 cubic feet per hour. The con- 
sumption of the present gas-engine is probably about 240 cubic 
feet hourly; so that the great difference in cost must be in the 
working expense of the electrical machinery. It is claimed, 
however, that a very much better lighting has been secured under 
the new system. 

Tue Cotourine Errect oF Licut on GLAss. 

In connection with the known effect produced on light by 
passing through clear white glass, whereby 10 per cent. and up- 
wards of its illuminating power is obstructed, it is stated that some 
kinds of white glass become, in the process of time, more or less 
deeply coloured under the influence of luminous rays. The tints 
most commonly produced in this way are violet and green. The 
materials of ordinary glass are somewhat ferruginous, and capable 
of tingeing glass with a deep green shade of protoxide ofiron. In 
order to remove this colouring, peroxide of manganese is added, 
which gives a feeble reddish-yellow tint. It is almost impossible 
to properly balance the proportions of manganese and iron. If 
there is too much oxide of manganese, the glass has at first a 
violet shade; if protoxide of iron is in excess, the glass will be 
greenish ; if all the manganese is reduced to the state of protoxide, 
the glass is colourless. The influence of light and air gradually 
brings about a partial oxidation of the protoxide of manganese 
and a violet colouring which increases with age. Old window or 
lamp glass may therefore be observed to transmit a more or less 
marked violet light, in addition to its normal opacity. 


ConcRETE WATER-PIPES. 


In a recent number of the Annales des Ponts et Chaussées, a 
cheap method of making water-pipes of small diameter is described. 
The pipes are formed of concrete in the trench itself. The mould 
into which the concrete is stamped in is of sheet iron, and has a 
length of about 2 yards. The several pipes are not specially joined 
to each other; the joints being simply set with mortar. The 
concrete consists of three parts of slow-setting cement and three 
parts of river sand, mixed with five parts of limestone débris. 
The inner diameter of the pipes referred to is 9 in.; their thickness, 
3 in. The average fall is given at 1 in 500; the lowest speed of 
the current at 1 ft. 9 in. per second. To facilitate the cleaning of 
the pipes, manholes are constructed at distances of about every 100 
yards, and their sides are also made of concrete. The trenches are 
about 5 feet deep. The work in question was done by four men, 
who laid down nearly 200 feet of pipes in a working day, at a cost 
of about 3s. 9d. per yard run. It is claimed as an advantage for 
this method that the pipes adhere closely to the inevitable in- 
equalities of the trench, and thus lie firmly on the ground. The 
works were carried out by M. Thanneur for the water-mains of the 
town of Coulommiers. It may here also be mentioned, says the 
Builder (from which the above extract is taken), that in the course 
of the Canal du Verdon, which supplies the town of Aix-en- 
Provence and the neighbourhood with water, several mains were 
carried out in a similar manner; but the concrete pipes which are 
submitted to great pressure have not proved effective. The method, 
consequently, is only suitable for pipes in which there is no pres- 
sure, or only a very trifling one. 





FRAUDULENTLY CoLLecTING Gas-Rents.—At the Westminster Police 
Court, last Wednesday week, John Andrews, alias Thompson, was charged 
on remand with obtaining money by false pretences. Mr. Coltman (solicitor) 
and Mr. A. Dove appeared on behalf of the prosecutors, the London Gas- 
light Company. The evidence showed that on the 27th of January 
prisoner called at 28, Eaton Square, the residence of Mr. Harcourt-Turner, 
and asked for the gas account, which, in reply to the footman, he stated 
had been already sent. Accordingly Miss Turner sent the money to him, 
and he signed “ J. Andrews,” on behalf of the Company, over a stamp 
which he had attached to the account delivered by the duly authorized 
official. Prisoner, however, had never been in the service of the Com- 
pany, and had no authority whatever to collect moneys due to them. On 
the 29th of January he tuleed £6 11s. 9d. in the same way from the 
butler to the Hon. James Saumarez, of 43, Grosvenor Place; and on the 
4th of February 50s. from Jeannie Forsyth, servant to Miss Kennedy, of 
54, Lancaster Gate. In the latter case he called for the account due to 
The Gaslight and Coke Company, and signed a receipt in the name of 
William Thompson, for R. G. Newman, the gentleman authorized to 
receive the amount. The prisoner had nothing to say to the charge, and 
was fully committed for trial. 

WEARDALE AND SuHILpon Districr Water-Works Company.—The 
annual general meeting of this Company was held at Darlington on 
Wednesday, the 7th inst.——Mr. D. Dale in the chair. The report and 
statement of accounts being taken as read, the Chairman, referring to the 
position of the Company, stated that only £459 15s. 10d. had been spent 
on capital account during the past year; showing that the desire ex- 
pressed had been carried out of abstention from enlarging the borders of 
the Company, and developing the resources they already possessed. The 
dividend recommended was at the same rate as for the preceding year— 
viz.,3 percent. A close investigation of the accounts showed that pro- 
gress, though not large, yet solid, had been made during the past year, 
for whereas in 1881 the dividend of 3 per cent. had only been paid by 
drawing from the accumulated profits to the extent of £703, the dividend 
for 1882 was derived from the profits entirely, and £25 8s. 3d. had been 
carried forward. There had, in point of fact, been an improvement to 
the extent of £997 19s. 1ld.; for the gross receipts had exceeded those of 
the previous year by £870 6s. 8d., whilst the expenditure had been less 
by £109 13s.3d. The capacity of the Company’s reservoirs was 988 million 
gallons, which was equal to a daily supply of 3 million gallons throughout 
the dry season, whereas the requirement during last year was a little short 
of 2 million gallons; so that they had a reserve supply of more than a 
million gallons per day. The number of houses supplied was 23,268, being 
an increase of 833 during the year. Supplies through meter were 335, 
being an increase of 21. He moved the adoption of the report, which was 
duly seconded and carried ; as was also a resolution for the payment of the 
preference and ordinary dividends. 
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Communicated Article. 


THE BEST CRITERION OF A GAS MANAGER'S 
OPERATIONS. 
By Norton H. Humpurys. 

It is the natural desire of every manager of gas-works to have 
some means of comparing the results of his own operations with 
those obtained at other works, for the purpose of forming an idea 
of his real position in the scale of successful gas management, of 
discovering any defects that may exist, and of obtaining some 
standard upon which he may hope, by the introduction of improved 
appliances or systems of working, or by the exercise of greater skill 
and care, to show some improvement. Consequently, a number 
of statistical terms have come into use. Some express working 
results only, such as “gas made per ton,” *‘ gas sold per ton,” “ gas 
purified per ton of lime or oxide,” “ liquor made per ton,” &e. ; 
while others express the pecuniary side of the question, such as 
*‘ cost of carbonizing,” ‘‘ cost of purification,’’ &c., for each ton of 
coal used, or for each 1000 cubic feet of gas made or sold. It is 
unnecessary to enlarge upon the great advantage, as regards the 
progress of our industry, that has followed upon the friendly emu- 
lation created by the comparison of ‘‘results”’ at meetings of gas 
managers. It has led to a great improvement and reduction in 
the cost of manufacturing and distributing gas, quite independently 
of any new improvements in apparatus or plant. 

If every gas manager were using for his staple material a sub- 
stance of fixed and certain constitution, instead of one of such 
varying and complex constitution that scarcely any two samples 
can be said to be exactly alike, and were working under exactly 
similar circumstances, instead of widely different ones, the results 
would form per se an indication of his skill and ability. But, as 
it is, they do not of themselves constitute a sure criterion of good 
engineering or management. In regard to ‘“‘ make per ton,’’ it has 
been shown over and over again that of two gas-works, one making 
9500 cubic feet, and the other 10,000 cubic feet of gas to the ton, 
the one having the lesser make may be the better managed. And 
this for several reasons. First, as to the cost of the coal. If the 
description of coal used in one place costs 12s., and that in the 
other 14s. per ton, it is evident that, in the absence of saving 
circumstances, such as a better yield of residuals, the 10,000 cubic 
feet cost more pro ratd than the 9500 cubic feet. Again, sup- 
posing that similar qualities of coal are used in both cases, it may 
happen that the additional 500 cubic feet is obtained at a very high 
cost in the shape of extra fuel and extra wear and tear of the 
furnaces. The loss in this direction may be greater than the gain 
of gas and the saving of wages and coal. One excellent statistical 
result is, of itself, scarcely a proof of good management. Although 
it is probable that a man who is careful in one direction will be 
careful in all others, such does not necessarily follow. A manager 
may form an exaggerated idea of the importance of (say) a large 
make per ton, and thus devote too much of his time to the retort- 
house, and too little to the distributing plant and other portions of 
his duties. It is quite possible for a thoroughly conscientious and 
painstaking man to do this without the slightest intention of 
neglect. He may be able to show one or two excellent results ; 
but these do not preclude the possibility of his being ‘‘ penny wise 
and pound foolish” on the whole. 

The real value of these statistical results, taken singly, is that 
they afford more or less satisfactory evidence of skill or efficiency 
in respect to one item only; but a gas manager's ability must not 
be gauged by his ‘make per ton,” “ sale per ton,’ or any other 
single result. In small or medium-sized works, the gas manager 
must also be a good salesman of gas and residuals ; he must possess 
commercial as well as engineering ability; but in large works this 
is not so important, as the sales department often falls to the lot of 
the secretary, or some other officer than the manager. A good 
retort-house result, for instance, may be more than counter- 
balanced by bad sales of residuals, consequent upon leaving this 
important department of a gas manager’s duties to take care of 
itself, instead of looking out for the best market in which to sell— 
a neglect that may occasionally eulminate in the accumulation of 
large stocks, which must be sold out at small prices. It is possible 
to cite instances of gentlemen who have managed to show a good 
balance of profit without excessive rates for gas, although they have 
laboured under the disadvantage of inferior engineering ability and 
experience ; their excellent commercial qualifications having been 
sufficient to compensate for their engineering deficiencies. The real 
test of all-round ability will only be found in an item that embraces 
every detail of the gas manager’s operations; and even assuming 
this to be found, there are the individual circumstances of the 
undertaking to be taken into consideration before a really fair and 
impartial judgment can be formed. 

The best item for this purpose will be found in the “ almighty 
dollar.” The true end or goal of a gas manager’s labours, in addi- 
tion to keeping up the quality of the gas so as to thoroughly satisfy 
the consumers, is to make it as cheaply as possible; and the best 
criterion of a manager’s ability and success, or otherwise, taken 
into consideration with the reservations just noticed, is the net cost 
of gas as sold at the consumers’ meters. This is the criterion 
which tells best with the directors and the consumers. <A director 


may not understand technical terms of comparisons, which show 
working results only; but the dullest brain can comprehend the 
advantage of a saving in the cost of gas, if only of 1d. per 1000 
cubic feet. i 


So with the public—at least that section of it who are 








users of gas. What matters it to them if the manager may show 
certain excellences in his working results, if these excellences do 
not exhibit themselves upon the right side of the annual balance- 
sheet, in such a manner as ultimately to lead to reductions in the 
price of gas. 

This test would not have been so fair twenty or thirty years ago 
as it is at the present time; because at that period it often hap- 
pened that directors expected managers to rub along anyhow, with 
any old and perhaps obsolete appliances, so long as they could pos- 
sibly get the plant to hold together and make gas. Now, however, 
the case is different. By the natural progress of development—or, 
as some would say, by the wholesome soupcon of competition that 
has been administered by the electric light—directors have been 
made sufficiently alive to their own interests to need but little 
persuasion as to the advisability of remedying any errors in the 
structural part of their plant, in the way of replacing old and 
inefficient appliances with new apparatus of the most improved 
design. There may be some gas managers yet remaining who, on 
account of unfortunate circumstances, are compelled to labour 
under the disadvantage of ;badly arranged or unsuitable plant ; 
but they are the exception and not the rule. Excepting, perhaps, 
in the very smallest gas-works, the manufacturing and distributing 
plant is now set in such order as not to prejudice, to any consider- 
able extent, the cost of making and distributing gas. 

This item of comparison steers clear of many vexed questions, 
such, for instance, as “ high heats versus low heats.’”’ What does 
it matter, if a saving can be effected in the cost of the gas, 
whether an alteration of the carbonizing temperature one way or 
the other assists in that direction; for, although it may assist in 
one particular case, it may not do so in another. We know that 
the class of gas managers, like every other large body of men, 
embraces some individuals, whose experience is contrary to that 
of everybody else. The remarkable personages in question, who 
sell all the gas they make, or work at low heats and yet have a 
large make per ton, or work at enormously high heats without 
depreciating the quality of their gas, and do other things that the 
generality of us believe to be impossible of attainment—are well 
known to all who attend meetings of gas managers’ associations. 
And this shows the importance, before accepting statistical working 
results, of taking into account all the concomitant circumstances. 
It is not intended to question the reality of the above remarkable 
experiences, for it is probable that a full inquiry into all the 
circumstances would account for them; nor is it intended to 
insinuate that each of these items is not well worthy of the fullest 
discussion and investigation. But in our consideration of each 
detail we must be careful not to underestimate the importance of 
the sum total. 

Perhaps a fuller attention in this respect would tend to prevent 
the vagaries of fashion which prevail in the gas world. High 
heats, careful removal of tar from contact with the gas, plenty of 
washing capacity, and dry meters, are now in vogue; yet all these 
things have been condemned over and over again. We have been 
told that high heats produce naphthaline; that prolonged contact 
with tar improves and purifies gas; that contact with cold water 
is detrimental to illuminating power; and that wet meters are 
more accurate and reliable than dry meters. Yet, in spite of these 
objections, the sum total comes out better, for gas is now made 
cheaper and of higher quality than at any previous time. No system 
of working is free from certain theoretical objections; and gas 
engineers must learn to estimate such at their proper value. It 
is one of the defects of placing too much stress upon particular 
items, that theoretical points, whichever way they may tell, are 
apt to be wrongly valued. 

It may, perhaps, be well to give the method adopted by the 
writer as a means of ascertaining the “‘ net cost of gas sold.’’ The 
expenditure for the half year, year, or other period under considera- 
tion, that is properly due to revenue account, having been carefully 
ascertained, allowance is made for differences in stock by adding 
the value of the stock at the commencement, and deducting that at 
the close of the period; thus the actual expenditure for the period 
is arrived at. From this sum is deducted the net amount received 
for residuals, corrected for differences in stock ina similar manner. 
The balance will show the net cost of gas. The quantity of gas 
accounted for is obtained by adding together the total quantity sold 
by meter and by contract, and that used or given away; it being 
preferable that the latter item should be ascertained by the use of 
meters. Thus we find that a certain quantity of gas has cost a 
certain sum of money, and a simple division sum gives the cost per 
1000 cubic feet. 


Improvep Puriic Licutinc or NewcastLe-on-Tyne.—During the past 
year the additions made to the street lighting of the city by private enter- 
rise, by the Corporation, by the North-Eastern Railway Company, and 
st the Gas Company, number at least 200 new and improved lamps. 
This marked improvement certainly places Newcastle amongst the best- 
illuminated cities, at night-time, to be found in the kingdom. Most of the 
lamps and their pillars belong to the Gas Company, exclusively, who 
place them in position, and guarantee to keep them clean and in repair for 
20s. per year. A further sum of 2s. 6d. per lamp is charged by the 
Corporation for ground-rent. The private enterprise commences with the 
tradesmen—who have not lamps of their own—stipulating for the lamps, 
nd agreeing to pay the price of the gas consumed—about 30 cubic feet per 
hour. The gas is made to pass through the meter of the shop in front of 
which the lamp stands, and thus an exact account of the quantity burned 
is kept. Alarge increase in gas consumption has followed the introduction 
of these improved lamps, and has rendered indispensable the new and 
extensive main the Company have recently carried from their works at 
Elswick direct into the heart of the city. 
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GCechnical Record. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT INSTITUTION OF GAS 
ENGINEERS. 

The Thirteenth Annual and Fifty-third Quarterly Meeting of 
this Institution was held at the Royal Institution, Mosley Street, 
Manchester, on Saturday last, when there was a good attendance 
of members. The following is an abstract account of the proceed- 
ings, our full report being reserved for publication on a future 
occasion. 

The chair was taken at two o’clock by Mr. Joun Cuapwicx, of 
Oldham (the retiring President). 

Mr. R. Hunter (Stalybridge) read the minutes of the previous 
meeting, which were confirmed on the motion of Mr. C. E. Jones 
(Chesterfield), seconded by Mr. J. Braddock (Radcliffe). The 
report of the Committee was subsequently read ; and, on the motion 
of Mr. Chadwick, seconded by Mr. J: Chew (Blackpool), it was 
adopted. 

The election of office-bearers of the Institution for the ensuing year 
was next proceeded with. On the motion cf Mr. W. Carr (Halifax), 
seconded by Mr. Harrison Veevers (Dukinfield), Mr. Hunter—who, 
it will be remembered, has for many years occupied the post of 
Secretary to the Institution—was elected Vice-President. Mr. T. 
Newbigging was appointed Treasurer, on the motion of Mr. J. 
West (Manchester), seconded by Mr. Veevers. Mr. 8. Barratt 
(Gaythorne) was appointed Secretary; and Messrs. Moore and 
Veevers, members of the Committee, to serve for the ensuing three 
years. The Auditors appointed were Messrs. J. Cockroft (Little- 
borough) and W. Smith (Hyde). 

Mr. C. Eastwood, of Batley (the President for the ensuing year), 
then read a very interesting Inaugural Address; and received a 
hearty vote of thanks at the hands of the members, on the motion 
of Mr. West, seconded by Mr. Newbigging. 

Mr. C. E. Jones (Chesterfield) next read a paper entitled ‘‘ The 
Explosive Properties of Coal Dust, Coal Gas, and Atmospheric Air, 
with special reference to Mines;’’ the discussion of which it was 
agreed to adjourn until the next meeting of the Institution. 

Several complimentary votes of thanks having been passed, the 
meeting terminated ; and the members afterwards took tea together 
in the Star Hotel, Deansgate. 


The following is the paper referred to above as having been read 
by Mr. C. E. Jones (Chesterfield) :— 
THE EXPLOSIVE PROPERTIES OF 
COAL DUST, COAL GAS, AND ATMOSPHERIC AIR, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO MINES. 

The prosperity of this country may be said to rest primarily on 
the superstructure of its mineral wealth, the most important 
section of which is coal. Our metalliferous mines were doubtless 
worked long before the first Roman invasion (8.c. 55); and, in the 
opinion of some, the ambitious conquerors of the ancient world 
were induced to invade Britain on account of her famous pearls and 
her rich tin and other mines, amongst which “ gold” is mentioned. 
Although we find in the earlier historians but scanty information 
respecting coal and its employment for heating purposes, it is not 
safe to conclude that the natives were totally ignorant of its use 
and value, or that where it ‘‘ outcropped”’ it was not quarried as 
the easiest means of “ winning’ it. Forests being so abundant, 
charcoal doubtless, being easy of transit, constituted the chief 
article of fuel; still it is demonstrable that the Ancient Britons 
were acquainted with the value and some of the uses of coal. 

Geology furnishes us with evidence which places man’s existence 
ages ante the cosmogonies of our most ancient systems. The 
same science teaches that one of the first substances fashioned by 
primeval man into warlike, domestic, and useful implements was 
flint; and an axe of this material, of the neolithic class, has been 
found stuck into a bed of coal in Monmouthshire, and rude stone- 
wedges have been discovered in disused coal workings, tendering 
silent but indubitable testimony in favour of the circumstance that 
our forefathers, even in the “ flint age,’’ made use of coal, and 
employed labour and tools to get it. 

Tyrtanus—an old Greek philosopher, whose name was changed 
by Aristotle into Theophrastus (as expressive of his eloquence, 
brilliant genius, and elegance of language), whose countrymen 
courted his applause, and kings and princes his friendship—com- 
posed many valuable books, a few of which have been preserved; 
and in his ‘‘ History of the Properties of Stones” are described the 
nature, uses, and source of coal. These stones (anthraces) he observes 
are dug out of the earth, and, when broken, burn like “ anthrax,” 
and are used by the workers in metals. Thus the handicraftsmen 
of ancient Peloponnesus or Morea knew the calorific value of 
lignite, or coal. It is pretty conclusive that metal workers needed 
coal to soften the material used in their craft, and thus utilized one 
of its chief qualifications. Theophrastus, who was a persistent hard- 
worker, died B.c. 288, lamenting the brevity of human life, in the 
107th year of his age, 

Coal was invested by ancient superstition with virtues and 
qualities unknown to us. Some swallowed coal mixed with brine 
as a cure for the toothache; others wore ornamental charms to 
keep off evil spirits; while the more wealthy wore rings of gold in 
which were set pieces of coal, similar to the manner of the modern 
practice of wearing jewels and precious stones. 

The Romans who invaded Britain, like true engineers, converted 
to their use the materials close at hand; and in the construction of 








their splendid military roads used the best substances the locality 
afforded for their purposes. Now it so happens that on the site of 
this important city of Manchester was a Roman camp, Mancuniwm ; 
and sections of the Roman military way in this locality, as well as 
in others, show coal in the rough and natural state, as well as in 
the burnt condition, to have been used in its construction. Man- 
chester is near to the outcrop of some of our best coal, and here we 
have a link in the chain of evidence supporting the hypothesis that 
the ancient inhabitants of these islands were not unacquainted with 
the qualities of the “ black diamond.” That the Romans used coal 
for heating purposes is beyond doubt, coal and cinders being found in 
the ruins of their fortresses, villas, and towns ; and in all probability 
it was an article of commerce, being transported by pack-horses 
and mules to different parts of the country. An ancient writer of 
the first century conveys the impression that Midland coals were 
introduced into religious rites, and used for the worship of Minerva 
on her sacred altar at Aque Solis, or the modern city of Bath. 
Whatis more reasonable than that in the neighbourhood of the coal- 
fields it was the means employed to supply hot air to the temples 
and palaces of the Italian architects which Roman civilization and 
luxury employed ? 

Another ancient author speaks of ‘‘ Coleshulle,” in Flintshire, 
which signifies the Hill of Coals; and passing over many old 
authorities, who appear to confound other substances allied to coal 
(such as bitumen) with coal itself, we find Saint Augustine refers 
to the use of coal for boundary marks. 

With the withdrawal of the Romans came an interregnum of 
darkness and brutality. Wars again dyed with human blood the 
fair face of the kingdom, and men appeared to have revelled in 
destroying each other. But the dawn of better days arose with the 
knowledge of Christianity, and monasteries and nunneries testi- 
fied to the religious life of the people. Here was found most of the 
learning of the nation, and here too were found the men who knew 
the value of coal; and ancient legal documents show that many 
grants of coal-lands were made to monks, who in some cases 
worked them to a profit for their own benefit. 

In the ‘Bolden Book”—a sort of Domesday record of the 
county of Durham, written before a.p. 1195—a collier is mentioned 
as holding his freehold so long as he procured coals enough to keep 
in full swing the village blacksmith of Counden, whilst the black- 
smith of Bishopwearmouth is allowed to possess land to the extent 
of “12 acres for the ironwork of the carts, and finds his own coals.” 
According to a deed in the British Museum, the Abbot of Peter- 
borough in the ninth century entered into a lease with one of his 
tenants, who undertook to supply the Abbey with, amongst other 
things (such as ale, &c.), twelve loads of coal and six loads of peat 
turf annually. 

It seems pretty clear, therefore, that coal has played an im- 
portant part in our national, ecclesiastical, and domestic history 
for a much longer period of time than is usually accorded. Viewed 
in its more modern aspect, however, it assumed a position of im- 
mense national importance in the thirteenth century, when col- 
lieries were established at Newcastle for the systematic “‘ winning”’ 
of what has veritably become ‘“ King Coal.” It soon pushed its 
way to the south, and, on account of the smoke it created, King 
Edward I., by proclamation in the last year of his reign (1273), 
prohibited its use. His successor, however, removed the restriction, 
and coal advanced in public favour, and ‘ sea-coal’’ fires became 
popular. From that time till the present the quantity of coal 
raised year by year has augmented ; a most gigantic industry has 
been established ; and many trades and manufactures created by 
its aid, till, by the introduction of steam as a motive power 
increasing facility for locomotion, by railways on land and by 
steamers on the sea—coupled also with a marvellous development 
of international intercourse, the ratio of increase was and is so 
alarmingly great as to indicate the possibility of our stock of the 
‘black diamond ”’ undergoing the process of rapid exhaustion. 

It is difficult to conceive how future national prosperity can be 
maintained without the assistance of coal, unless, indeed, chemical 
science will hereafter teach posterity to consume the vast stores of 
carbon contained in our rocks. No wonder, therefore, that anxiety 
should exist as to the duration of our coal measures, since the 
interests involved constitute a problem of such supreme and vital 
importance to the whole of the British Empire. Without preten- 
sion to prophecy, however, I think it may be assumed that the 
annual output of coal has nearly reached its maximum; for, inas- 
much as the cost of getting coal will be augmented by increasing 
depth, and other countries are now undertaking the development of 
their own coal-fields—the tendency of more perfect combustion, 
and consequent gain in energy to promote economy in its use, 
checking wasteful consumption, which is in itself equivalent to 
restricting the output—the quantity raised per annum is not likely 
to increase by leaps and bounds in the future as it has done, at 
least in the past quarter of a century. 

The total area of the coal measures in the United Kingdom is 
about 6000 square miles, or 4,050,000 acres. In 1881 the number 
of collieries at work was 8847, being a decrease of 57 on the year 
1880. The former year is distinguished as the year of the largest 
output, during which the enormous quantity of 168,959,931 tons 
was raised. In 1868 the output amounted to 104,566,951 tons. 
The increase, therefore, in 14 years is 61°58 per cent. The number 
of persons employed under the Coal Mines Regulation Acts during 
1881 was 550,419. Of these 495,477 were employed in and about 
coal mines; the remaiderin metalliferous mines. The total number 
of fatal accidents was 929; and the total number of deaths occa- 
sioned thereby, 1053. The number of tons of mineral raised per 
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death averaged in the United Kingdom 177,106 tons; but in the 
Midland district 244,643 tons were raised per death. This, 
noed not remark, speaks volumes for coal mining in the Midland 
counties. 

Such a serious loss of life is attributable to many causes, Falls 
of roof and sides furnish the largest proportion of deaths in coal 
mines. Then we have accidents in the shafts, such as overwinding, 
ropes and chains breaking, disarrangement of machinery, things 
falling from the surface; and, in the pit itself, explosions of gun- 
powder, suffocation by gases, irruptions of water, accidents to trams, 
boilers, and underground machinery, miscellaneous accidents, and 
lastly explosions of pit gas. Many of these sad occurrences are 
preventable ; numbers of them being caused by reckless and careless 
workmen. Others appear to be unavoidable; and of this class are 
some of the explosions of pit gases. Much attention has of late 
years been bestowed by mining engineers and managers and scientific 
bodies upon the causes leading to explosions in mines; anda Royal 
Commission is now engaged in its investigation, with the view of 
ascertaining how far such explosions can be minimized or prevented, 
and mines rendered safer to those who labour in them. 

It has long been suspected that coal dust plays an important 
part in colliery explosions; and, with the laudable determination 
to discover, if possible, what influence the dust exerts under and in 
explosive conditions such as exist in a pit, and whether it causes, 
promotes, or intensifies explosions, the Chesterfield and Derbyshire 
Institute of Mining and Civil Engineers in the year 1878 appointed 
a Committee of its members, and devoted a portion of its funds, 
to investigate this. interesting problem. I was a member of that 
Committee, whose labours are finished and report presented. It is 
the largest and most valuable work of the kind extant, and the 
Institute deserves the golden opinions it has won by the accom- 
plishment of a matter having for its object the preservation of human 
life, and the mitigation of those terrible scenes of misery invariably 
associated with, and apparently inseparable from colliery explo- 
sions. The apparatus used was elaborate and expensive, being 
fitted with fan, heating coils, firing apparatus, gasholder, and a 
long wooden chamber; the whole being of such a ccnstructive 
character as to imitate as nearly as possible the conditions exist- 
ing in a mine. 

One of the points necessary to determine was the extent of danger 
with gaseous mixtures; and, at the reyuest of the Committee, I 
undertook, with some assistance, this part of the question, and 
made some original experiments with mixtures of atmospheric air 
and coal gas. Pit gas not being readily obtainable, coal gas, being 
more inflammable than the former, was an excellent substitute. 
Some hundreds of experiments were made; and, having since 
amplified them, I have thought the subject of sufficient interest 
and importance to justify my laying it before the Institution to-day, 
since there cannot {ail to exist a warm bond of sympathy between 
those employed in coal-getting, and those engaged in the chemical 
manipulation of the article when brought to bank; and if by any 
means we can assist to render the work of mining safer than it is 
at present, our time will be most profitably employed. Before 
proceeding to the experiments, however, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to glance briefly at the gaseous dangers surrounding the lives of 
those whose duty and employment consists in winning coal. 

Of the many inflammable and dangerous gases encountered in 
coal-pits, the most abundant is that known to the miner as fire- 
damp, and to the chemists as methyl hydride, methane, marsh 
gas, or light carburetted hydrogen (C H,). Its specific gravity is 
*5596 ; and it forms, as we all know, a large proportion of the bulk 
of coal gas. It is an interesting compound, being easily produced 
in many ways by artificial means. In nature it is abundant 
wherever the decomposition of vegetable matter is being effected in 
the presence of moisture; and there seems little room to doubt 
that, inasmuch as this hydrocarbon is found pent up in the fissures 
of the coal formation under enormous pressure, and actually 
imprisoned in the coal itself, marsh gas (C H,) and carbonic acid 
(C QO.) represent the principal forms in which the hydrogen and the 
oxygen were separated from the decomposing vegetable mass 
during its conversion into coal in the ancient geological ages. 
Marsh gas and carbonic acid are the ordinary products of the 
fermentation of vegetable matter. So plentiful is this gas, and so 
regularly distributed in the coal measures, that there are few col- 
licries in which it cannot be found. ‘ Blowers” of it are frequently 
met with during coal-getting operations. Some of these “‘ blowers”’ 
emit a musical sound, and discharge a large quantity of gas un- 
inte:ruptedly for a considerable time. Others inashort period evolve 
large volumes of the gas quite unexpectedly. Its lightness renders 
it readily diffusible, forming explosive mixtures which, upon igni- 
tion, ruthlessly deal out injury and death to the hardy and brave 
men who face peril and danger in the bowels of the earth. So 
common is it that it is encountered during ordinary excavations. 
I remember one being met with during the construction of a gas- 
holder tank, which caused much trouble and annoyance. The 
elastic force of the gas overcame the superincumbent weight, frac- 
tured the puddle in the bottom of the tank, and thus allowed the 
water to escape. 

There are, however, present in coal mines other gases which are 
angerous to life; and immense volumes of air have to be sent 
through the workings in order to remove these gases and maintain 
a respirable atmosphere. The respiration of men and horses, the 
combustion of illuminants, and other agencies, absorb largely atmo- 
spheric oxygen, producing carbon dioxide, or carbonic acid (C Ox), 
and liberating the irrespirable nitrogen (N) in a free state. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen (H, 8), a combustible and poisonous gas 
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having a specific gravity of 1°1912, is also generated in coal pits by 
the oxidation of iron pyrites, which is first reduced to sulphurous 
anhydride, or sulphurous acid (SO,). Subsequently the sulphur 
(5) 1s acted upon by the nascent hydrogen .(H), which is nearly 
always present in pit gases, sulphuretted hydrogen being evolved. 
These two gases produce, by virtue of their mutual decomposition, 
sulphur (S) and water (H,0). The chemical reaction is frequently 
attended by sufficient heat to ignite the coal, and spontaneous 
combustion, or “ gob’’ fires, is the result; water being present as 
steam, and the sulphur burning into sulphurous acid, form with 
the steam sulphuric acid (H,S O,). Carbonic acid is, of course, 
given off at the same time. As weall know, sulphuretted hydrogen 
is a powerful narcotic, capable of arresting the vital energy even 
when largely diluted. One part in 250 volumes of atmospheric air 
will killa horse, and one volume in 1000 proved fatal to a dog; 
while small birds cannot live in an atmosphere containing 1 part 
in 1500 volumes. It is a well-known chemical fact that chlorine 
decomposes this gas readily, appropriating the hydrogen, and 
setting the sulphur free. The presence of chlorine gas in mines 
would be beneficial wherever sulphuretted hydrogen abounds, and 
might be easily obtained in harmless quantities from the chloride 
of lime of commerce. 

Carbon monoxide, or carbonic oxide (CO), is another gas met 
with in mines where gunpowder is used for blasting purposes. Nitric 
oxide gas (N O,) is also evolved when gunpowder is slowly burnt ; 
but it is not found among the products of rapidly-exploded gun- 
powder. On the other hand, carbonic oxide is always detected. 
The reactions of gunpowder, when assuming the gaseous form, 
are numerous and complex; no less than six gases being generated, 
and seven solid compounds produced. Its use in coal mines is 
attended by great danger, especially in rich bituminous seams, as 
well as in others not entirely free from gas; and although consider- 
able practical inconvenience would attend its abolition (no other 
agent being able to compete with explosive compounds in expeditious 
coal-getting), its statutory prohibition is, to my mind, certainly 
desirable. The number of explosions caused by shot firing will, I 
fear, never be ascertained. The use of the expansive power of 
moistened lime, or lime cartridges, for bringing down coal, promises 
most happy results, so far as experience in its use has gone. This 
gas (CO) is one of the most deadly known. Unlike its companion 
oxide of carbon (C O,), which kills by suffocation, carbon monoxide 
forms with the blood a compound which is instantly fatal. One 
volume of this gas in 100 volumes of air is suflicient to produce 
mortal effects. What proportion is requisite to cause death in the 
impure atmosphere of a mine has, so far as I know, never been 
determined; but no doubt less than the above percentage would 
suffice. Men have been found dead in coal pits im an atmosphere 
capable of supporting combustion—candles burning by their sides ; 
and this would seem to indicate the presence of some other gas 
besides carbonic acid, which is a non-supporter of combustion, and 
noted for its property of extinguishing flame. It is not unlikely 
that ‘‘ white-damp,” as this gas is called by winers, is responsible 
for these and other similarly fatal consequences. In addition to 
its formation by exploding or burning powder, it is also produced by 
the combustion of carbonaceous substances. Every care should be 
taken to prevent its formation in mines; and where its presence is 
inevitable it should be swept away by ventilation with the greatest 
possible rapidity. 

Carbonic acid gas is so familiar, that only a very brief notice of 
its properties is necessary. It is produced by naidien, combus- 
tion, oxidation, &c. Its specific gravity is no less than 1°529, and 
when taken into the lungs it produces suffocation by virtue of its 
great weight. The atmosphere itself always contains traces of 
this gas, which has a great aflinity for lime. The use of the latter 
in mines, for taking up the carbonic acid, is to be recommended. 
Four per cent. of this gas in airis said to be sufficient to asphyxiate 
a large dog; and a weak-lunged man would be incapable of expell- 
ing from his lungs, such a dose of carbonic acid as this. Traces 
of ammonia gas (N H,) are also to be found inmines. The source 
of production is chietly the urine of men and animals; but the 
quantity, except in the neighbourhood of the stables, is not sufli- 
ciently large to cause inconvenience. 

As before pointed out, the most important diluent of atmo- 
spheric air the miner has to combat is marsh gas; and fortunately 
for those engaged in coal pits it has a very high point of 
ignition. A bar of iron red hot, or the fiery end of a cigar, may be 
plunged into a mixture of marsh gas and oxygen without inflam- 
ing it. A white heat is necessary to bring about the combination, 
which requires 2 volumes of oxygen to effect complete combus- 
tion of 1 volume of marsh gas, and evolves the greatest amount 
of heat. With atmospheric air 10 volumes would be required to 
effect complete combustion; and in the case of explosion the inert 
nitrogen, by abstracting heat, lessens the explosive force, and the 
combustion is slower than with oxygen. The moderating action of 
nitrogen is apparent even by the sound of the explosion—a dull 
booming sound accompanying the act of combination in air. In 
oxygen, however, it is sharp, louder, and more powerful in its 
effects. The force exerted by the combination of marsh gas and 
oxygen in air is about 14 atmospheres, or 210 lbs. pressure on the 
square inch. With pure oxygen, however, the calculated pressure 
amounts to 87 atmospheres or 555 Ibs. on the square inch. 

It may be taken that in mines the maximum effect would be 
obtained with about 18 times its volume of air—conditions which, 
in my opinion, are difficult to secure; but I am disposed to think 
that explosion ensues before the exact proportions are attained, and 
perfect mixture takes place. The rapidity with which gases are 
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swept out of a pit by ventilation is not favourable for ensuring 
perfect diffusion. Were this otherwise, the effects of explosions 
would certainly prove of a more disastrous character. I question 
if the full force of a mixture of air and gas is ever felt ina pit. A 
large proportion of the energy is felt, but not the full thoretical 
force. 

Many calamitous explosions occur in coal workings from un- 
known and unexplained causes. We have seen that the air of a 
pit is charged with gaseous compounds of complex natures, and it 
is not doing an injustice to chemical analysis to imagine that 
others exist which defy detection. In our own industry how little is 
known of the “sulphur” forms of matter in purified gas. To the 

resence, then, of minute quantities of gaseous compounds with 
ow igniting points, and which have hitherto escaped analytical 
investigation, I attribute some of these explosions, upon which sub- 
sequent examination by experts fails to throw any light. Imagine 
a trace of the vapour of bisulphide of carbon (C S,) present in 
an inflammable mixture of marsh gas. The bisulphide inflames 
at about 300° Fahr. If we return to the experiment with marsh 
gas and oxygen and the red-hot iron or the burning cigar, and 
allow a little vapour of bisulphide of carbon to enter the jar of 
explosive mixture, it will be found that combination takes place 
at once. The bisulphide of carbon first takes fire, and the heat 
is sufficient to bring about instantaneously the explosion of marsh 
gas and oxygen. Or assume a little olefiant gas (C,H,) or some 
other rich hydrocarbon, to form a component of the inflammable 
material. Its igniting point being low, it easily takes fire, and 
brings about the explosion of the marsh gas and air. 

I think, therefore, this hypothesis sufficient to account for some 
of those dreadful and unexplained explosions, which, alas! in the 
history of coal mining, too frequently ‘‘ overcome us like a summer 
cloud,”’ engulf localities in misery, without warning plunge our 
fellow-men into the great eternity, and create general havoc and 
desolation. Coming jfrom a neighbourhood recently afilicted by 
one of these terrible visitations—knowing, if not the victims, the 
owners of the colliery and their engineers and officials, and Her 
Maiesty’s mining inspectors of the district, conversant with the 
details of the calamity—and deeply sympathizing with all con- 
cerned, must be my excuse for dwelling so long on this point’; and 
if we, as manipulators of these chemical compounds, can, by induc- 
tive reasoning, by experiment, or by an interchange of views on 
this subject, elucidate its admitted mysteries, we shall be doing a 
good work for the mining industry, and benefiting the nation at 
large. I trust our discussion will prove of practical use and benefit 
to the cause of so much national importance as that of mining. 

As you all know, fire-damp is usually detected by the aid of the 
Davy lamp, the flame of which is very sensitive. If the gas be 
present, the flame of the Davy is elongated; and if abundant, it 
burns inside the lamp with a characteristic pale blue cone, known 
as the “top,” or the “blue cap,” which article it resembles in 
shape. If carbonic acid be present, the colour of the “cap” 
partakes more or less of a brown tint, according to the propor- 
tion present. No more important duty than this of “trying the 
lamp ”’ or testing for gases can be imagined in a mine; the safety 
of life depending on the care and vigilance of the fire trier, to say 
nothing of the plant and property generally. 

In order to determine the task I undertook with scientific 
accuracy, the following apparatus was employed :—A Board of 
Trade ee of a capacity of 5 cubic feet, provided 
with a scale divided into feet, tenths of a foot, and hundredths of a 
foot; the whole being fitted with counterbalance weights, cocks, 
pointer, and all the necessary appliances to ensure convenient and 
accurate measurement. In this gasholder the air and gas used in 
the experiments were mixed. The gas and the air were admitted 
through separate inlets, and the outlet-pipe was also a separate and 
distinct adjunct. The gas, being the ordinary coal gas manufac- 
tured by the Chesterfield Water-Works and Gaslight Company, 
was stored in one of the large station gasholders on the works of 
the Company, and conveyed by a pipe to the small standard gas- 
holder before mentioned. The air supply was obtained by aid of 
a pair of blacksmith’s bellows standing in the open air some dis- 
tance away, and connected with the holder. From the holder 
proceeded a pipe, which was attached to a cast-iron cannon, 8 feet 
long and 4 inches in diameter, and of a cubic capacity of 267-84 
inches. The explosions took place in this cannon, which, by stop- 
cocks, was isolated from the gasholder. Fixed to the mouth of it 
was a weighted and moveable clapper, suspended on a horizontal 
axis, and capable of moving on the slightest impulse and with a 
minimum of friction. The clapper completely covered the mouth 
of the cannon, and was fitted with means to make the same water- 
tight. A continuation of the clapper, which was of wood, above 
the point of suspension, carried a lead pencil pressing against an 
index paper, fastened by pins to a smooth board placed vertically, 
and parallel to the longitudinal central line of the cannon. The 
pencil was accurately fitted in a brass tube, but was free to move, 
and kept in position by an elastic band. Water was used to fill 
the cannon and expel the air and the products of combustion; the 
necessary pipes and taps being suitably arranged. An ignition or 
firing cock was also inserted, as well as a vent-tap, and the whole 
was mounted on, and secured to a bench at a convenient height 
from the ground. 

The explosive mixture having been previously prepared, and 
everything being in readiness, the following was the modus 
operandi :—The screw-clip was put on the mouth of the cannon, 
and water admitted to expel the air. When this was accomplished, 
the explosive mixture displaced the water, which was allowed to 





escape by a pipe having a stopcock screwed into the cannon. When 
the water had escaped, the instrument would be charged with the 
mixture, the explosive force of which it was purposed to ascertain ; 
and, by closing the requisite taps, the cannon was cut off, or 
isolated from the reservoir of gas. The clapper was released from 
its rigid position by taking off the screw-clip, which being done, the 
mixture would be subject to the pressure of the barometric column 
only, or under such atmospheric conditions as would obtain in a 
mine. A light being now applied, an explosion would take place, 
and the angle of deflection would be a measure of the force of the 
impulse ; or, more correctly, the height to which the weight (i.e., 
clapper) was lifted, would be a measure of the force of the impulse, 
thus :— 








Let the line a b be the path of the pencil, and a’ b’ the path of the 
weight. ‘The force of the explosion is represented by the line c’ a’, 
which corresponds to the line ¢ a, and represents the work done, or 
the energy of the mixture. 

I first conducted a series of experiments in order to ascertain the 
period of time necessary to ensure perfect natural diffusion, or 
admixture of the coal gas and atmospheric air; in which, times 
ranging from two minutes to several days were allowed. From 
these experiments it appeared to be demonstrated that the time 
required to ensure perfect diffusion is one hour to each cubic foot 
of mixture. Four cubic feet were generally used in the experi- 
ments; it follows, therefore, that the gaseous compounds were 
allowed four hours to mingle without any artificial agitation. It 
is desirable to note, however, that powerful explosions were 
obtained after fifteen minutes’ diffusion, and even less. A few 
seconds were sufficient in many cases for coal gas and atmospheric 
air to mix and form explosive compounds. 

The first charge in each case was fired and disregarded; the 
pencil was then adjusted, and charges fired in rapid succession, a 
diagram of each explosion being taken. 1 part of gas to 3 parts of 
air, or 1 in 4, inflames, but does not explode ; burning quietly away. 
1 in 5 is distinctly explosive, and so on up to 1 in 7, or 14°28 per 
cent. of gas to 85°72 per cent. of air, which gave the maximum 
result. 1 in 7} has less expansive energy than the last-named 
proportion; but the difference is not very remarkable. All prc- 
portions up to 1 in 15, or 6°6 per cent. of gas to 93°3 per cent. of 
air, are explosive. Less than 6 per cent. of gas has no explosive 
properties ; but any higher proportion is decidedly dangerous. 

The following are details of experiments with safety lamps. In 
these experiments, the same mode of preparing the mixtures as in 
the foregoing was employed—and the object of the investigaticn 
was to determine the degree of inflammability possessed by various 
percentages of coal gas and atmospheric air when in contact with 
the flame of a safety lamp. In addition to the gasholder, the 
following apparatus was employed:—A rectangular box 13}in. X 
133 in. X 11lin., with four glass windows 43 in. X 23 in. inserted 
opposite each other, to serve as points of observation. This box 
was placed on a table 4ft. 7in. high, and the gaseous mixture, 
having been allowed sufficient time for diffusion, was conveyed 
from the gasholder by a flexible pipe, into one end of which was 
inserted a glass tube to facilitate manipulation. The experiments 
were conducted in a darkened chamber. A lighted Davy lamp 
was placed in the box, and the gaseous current was directed on to 
she flame. 

Repeated trials were made, with the following results :—1 per 
cent. of gas gave no indication of its presence. A slightly in- 
creased brilliancy was observed, due, as was subsequently demon- 
strated, to the oxygen of the air and not to the gas. Eventually 
the flame was extinguished. 2 per cent. of gas gave similar results. 
3 per cent. of gas caused a very slight elongation of the flame, 
with increased brilliancy. With a mixture, however, of 4 per cent. 
of gas, the flame was elongated and materially increased in 
brilliancy, besides being much more sensitive. The indications 
in this case were unmistakeable and easily detected. A mixture 
of 5 per cent. of gas elongated the flame considerably, and formed 
the characteristic ‘‘ blue cap” of pit gas. 6 per cent. of gas gave 
similar, but intensified results. The gas burning in the inside 
of the lamp exhibited no sign of extinction; but by a well-directed 
and continuous current on the flame its brilliancy was slightly 
impaired. No flame was observed outside the gauze. 7 per cent. 
of gas behaved similarly. In this experiment the “trimmer” 
of the lamp had been used just before to regulate the wick; and 
the heat of the mixture, in the interior of the lamp, volatilized 
the oil on the “ trimmer,” which took fire with a slight explosion 
and much flame, burning for two or three seconds. I have no 
doubt, had this occurred in a strong current of inflammable gas, 
with a low point of ignition, that the flame would have been blown 
through the gauze of the lamp, and have ignited the surrounding 
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gas. A portion of this mixture was afterwards exploded in the 
cannon with considerable force. 

The following table shows the percentages of air and gas used in 
the experiments :— 


Mixtures. Per Cent. of Coal Gas. Per Cent. of Air. 
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My ‘paper, I find, is assuming proportions that warn me to 
hasten to a conclusion, which I will do after a few words on coal 
dust. It is a scientific fact universally known, that matter in a fine 
state of division is frequently more chemically active than when 
in bulk. Thus phosphorus bursts into instantaneous combustion 
when it is dissolved by bisulphide of carbon, and the latter is 
allowed to evaporate. Powdered antimony (Sb) burns brilliantly 
in chlorine gas; and iron in a fine state of division will take fire in 
atmospheric air as easily as phosphorus itself. How far, then, is 
coal in very minute particles a source of danger in pits? This 
problem is fraught with interest to all connected with the coal 
industry, and in the chief coal-producing country in the world one 
would imagine would have been solved long ago. Since 1844 the 
matter has been receiving some consideration from successive 
Governments, and, as I have said, a Royal Commission is now 
engaged on the question, whose report has been expected for some 
considerable time; but the proverbial “red tape ’’ of governmental 
departments seems inseparable from all matters of this kind. If 
the mining engineers wish the work to be done speedily they had 
better do it themselves. The final solution of the problem will, 
after all, fall to their lot, notwithstanding the labours of Royal 
Commissions. 

There can be no doubt that rich coal dust is inflammable and 
dangerous, especially in the presence of marsh or coal gas. The 
behaviour of some dusts shows that when thickly suspended in 
air and ignited, the flame runs along similarly to a train of 
gunpowder. In the presence of so small a quantity of gas that 
the Davy lamp is incapable of detecting, its violence is much more 
marked; and in this way it becomes a vehicle conveying flame 
from one part of the workings to another. The gas may not be in 
the necessary proportion to cause an explosion; but by the con- 
cussion of a powder-shot dust is dislodged and may take fire. If 
this happens in the neighbourhood of a local accumulation or 
‘pocket ” of explosive mixture, combination takes place, and the 
heat generated would be sufficient to subject the particles of dust 
to destructive distillation, and coal gas would be generated, which 
would ignite explosively and extend the work of destruction. A 
charge of 14 to 2lbs. of powder will carry flame in air about 
20 feet ; with coal dust in suspension it will carry flame double the 
distance ; and with a small proportion of gas and dust it will go 
still farther, especially in the direction of the ventilating current 
of air, Firing shots and bringing down the coal will sometimes 
liberate pit gas, as will also falls of roof and changes in the baro- 
metric column; and although the firing of the gas thus liberated 
would not be in all cases at all a serious matter per se, yet when the 
same occurs in a dusty atmosphere the effects of the explosion are 
aggravated according to the quantity and character of the dust. My 
own opinion is that coal dust will not of itself explode except it be in 
a dense cloud, so dense that the particles, being very close together, 
are able to communicate ignition to each other, and the temperature, 
I think, must be higher than that experienced in the air of a mine. 
But assuming the above conditions, and the ignition of the dust to 
have been effected, the production of coal gas by the decomposition 
of the coal dust would probably be so rapid that the oxygen of the 
alr would soon be used up to form carbonic acid, water, and 
sulphurous acid. The dreaded after-damp would permeate the 
entire workings, to the destruction of life. Flour, rice, and cotton 
dusts. have caused explosions in mills both here and abroad; de- 
stroying life, and setting fire to the premises. Doubtless coal dust 
1s a source of great danger in mines, especially such dusts as those 
from superior gas-producing coals. ‘These dangers are increased 
by the presence of minute quantities of pit gases, and dusts which 
refuse to inflame in atmospheric air will do so if a small quantity 
of coal gas or pit gas be added thereto. 

From what has been said, however imperfectly it may have been 
brought before you, you will perceive that the subject is full of 
scientific interest, and worthy of thoughtful investigation. To 
those connected with mines it has a special significance, while to 
us and all users of coal it commends itself in many ways. It is 
the privilege of science to save life by pointing out dangers to be 
avoided and remedies to be employed; and if we can assist in so 
good a work, and reduce to a minimum the perils to which the 
miner is exposed, we shall add another tie to that bond of sympathy 
to which I have before alluded, and perhaps succeed in driving 
King Death from some happy miner’s home. 








COVERED SERVICE RESERVOIRS. 


This was the title of a paper read, last Tuesday, before the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, by Mr. Writ1am Morris, M. Inst. C.E., 
the Engineer of the Kent Water-Works Company. 

The author alluded to the fact that covered reservoirs were used 
by the Romans, and other ancient people, for keeping water cool 
and pure for potable purposes, and he showed that their use was 
by no means a recent refinement, although they had only lately 
been introduced in modern water-works. It did not appear, from 
official returns, that covered reservoirs were used in London in 
1850, when filtration had only been partially introduced. But it 
soon became evident that such reservoirs were necessary for the 
storeage of filtered water; and accordingly it was enacted by the 
Metropolis Water Act, 1852—which required all water (except that 
pumped from wells) to be filtered—that all reservoirs for filtered 
water within 5 miles of St. Paul’s Cathedral should be covered. 
This enactment was more particularly intended to preserve the 
water from contact with the smoke of London ; but the objection to 
uncovered reservoirs is by no means confined to the neighbourhood 
of large towns, as, owing to the rapid growth of vegetable and 
animal life in service reservoirs, the improvement from the filtra- 
tion of the water was rapidly lost, especially during summer. 

As examples, the author referred to the uncovered reservoirs 
constructed (at the cost of the Admiralty) in Greenwich Park and 
on Woolwich Common, for the protection, in case of fire, of the 
Greenwich Hospital, Royal Dockyard, and other Government 
establishments, and which are partially used by the Kent Water 
Company for the supply of their district. The author then pro- 
ceeded to describe the covered reservoirs at Plumstead and at 
Shooter’s Hill, purchased by the Kent Company. These are 
covered by brick arches, springing from cast-iron girders. Then 
followed descriptions of different works, including the Chislehurst 
reservoir, which is built of brick, covered with arches supported 
by cast-iron girders, and rendered internally with cement. The 
circular reservoir, purchased from the Dartford Local Board of 
Health, is covered with brick arches supported on nine wrought- 
iron joists radiating from the centre, where they are supported by 
a cast-iron column. The circular reservoir in Greenwich Park 
consists of brick arches, resting on concentric rings of rolled 
wrought-iron girders, supported by piers. The filter-beds at Dept- 
ford were converted into covered reservoirs, consequent on the 
Kent Company abandoning the supply from the River Ravens- 
bourne in favour of spring water from the chalk, in which case the 
old filtering material was utilized in the construction of the con- 
crete vaulting. The covering of a small reservoir at Plumstead 
with Bunnett’s flooring was next described, as well as the con- 
struction of a covered reservoir on Woolwich Common in lieu of 
the old one referred to, when relinquished by Government. This 
is an oblong reservoir 200 feet long by 100 feet wide; the walls 
are of concrete, faced with brick; the covering arches of brick 
springing from rolled joists supported on brick piers. The above 
works were designed by the author’s father, the late Mr. W. R. 
Morris, M. Inst. C.E. 

The author then described the New Cross reservoir, built under 
his direction in 1874, which is similar to that on Woolwich Com- 
mon, except that the roof consists of brick arches springing from 
the piers instead of rolled joists. He then gave a full description 
of a reservoir recently constructed by him at Farnborough (Kent), 
in which the outer walls are reduced to a minimum, by supporting 
the covering arches till their springing is level with the centre from 
which they are struck. This system was adopted for the end as 
well as for the side walls. An account was given of a slip which 
occurred during the construction of the reservoir, and of the means 
taken for making the work secure. 

The East London Water Company had, said Mr. Morris, at 
Hornsey Wood a fine brick reservoir capable of containing 5 mil- 
lion gallons of water. The same Company had at Haggar Lane a 
reservoir capable of containing 14 millions. This also is built of 
brick ; the vaulting supported by longitudinal walls, stiffened by 
transverse walls, so that the reservoir is divided into 49 sections, 
the walls of which are pierced with circular openings. The Kil- 
burn reservoir, capable of containing 6 million gallons, is a fine 
brick structure, with vaulted roof, supported on cruciform piers ; 
the outer walls being supported by buttresses against the pressure 
of the external earth. The Hampton reservoir, capable of con- 
taining 2% million gallons, is constructed entirely of concrete. 
This reservoir was built in clean sharp gravel, and the excavated 
ballast was admirably adapted for the concrete. The arches spring 
from wrought-iron joists. ‘The Burton-on-Trent reservoir, built for 
the South Staffordshire Water Company, has a capacity of 4 mil- 
lion gallons. It is rectangular on plan, and is covered with brick 
arches springing from cast-iron girders, supported on cast-iron 
columns; the walls are of conerete, and are faced with Stafford- 
shire bricks. 

The author then referred to several service reservoirs, of which 
he had the opportunity of learning some particulars during a 
recent tour. The Charlottenburg reservoir of the Berlin Water- 
Works, with a capacity of 5 million gallons, is built of brick, with 
walls sufficiently thick to resist the internal pressure of the water ; 
the soil is fine loose sand, on which bitumenized paper was spread 
before laying down the concrete foundations. ‘The Berlin filter- 
beds are covered with Bohemian vaulting; the foundation of 
which rests on gravel puddle. The reservoir at Breslau, capable 
of containing 900,000 gallons, is supported on a tower 1830 feet 
high; and the tower contains the pumping-engines. The author 
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then described one of the Vienna reservoirs, and furnished some 
notes on the aqueduct which supplies that city. The water-works 
of the city of Munich, which were in course of construction at the 
time of his visit, comprise a reservoir having a capacity of more 
than 8} million gallons; the walls and floor being of concrete, 
the vaulting semicircular, and built with one ring of brick. The 
author gave a sketch of the Frankfort reservoir and some notes as 
to the water supply of the city. The reservoir and works of the 
Darmstadt Water-Works were noticed. The reservoir is of brick, 
built above ground. It is capable of containing 900,000 gallons of 
water pumped from six tube-wells, sunk in the sandy plain 
between the Odenwald Mountains and the Rhine at Griesheim, 
about 5 miles from the city. The reservoir at Cologne, which 
consists of a cast-iron tank, with a capacity of 800,000 gallons, is 
erected on a tower 100 feet high. The water supplied to the city 
is pumped from wells on the banks of the Rhine; but the spring 
water is quite distinct from the Rhine water. The Dresden 
reservoir is capable of holding more than 4} million gallons of 
water. The Hanover reservoir, with a capacity of nearly 2} 
million gallons, is of brick. It stands 30 feet above the ground-line, 
and the outside walls support the full pressure of the water with- 
out the assistance of any embankment. 

After some remarks on the marked preference of Germans for 
spring water as compared with lake water or river water, the 
author concluded the paper with a sketch of his idea of a model 
service reservoir. This should be so arranged that the earth dug 
from the excavation is all utilized in forming the necessary 
embankment. The floor and the side walls should be of concrete ; 
the piers, arches, and vaulting of brick. The vaulting should be 
similar to that of the Farnborough reservoir; but the ends of the 
vault be brought down with a curve of 12 ft. Gin. radius till they 
rest on correspondingly curved bays in the concrete end walls. 
By this construction the thrust of the roof would be carried down 
to an abutment reaching against undisturbed ground; and the 
pressure of the water on the reservoir would not only be supported 
by the abutment, but be also counterbalanced by the weight of 
made earth facing the embankment, which rested on the exterior 
arches of the reservoir, in addition to the pressure of the earth 
which would have to resist internal pressure if the walls were 
vertical. The author held that the whole of the interior surface 
should be rendered in cement mortar. 


Correspondence. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. } 


THE CHARTERED COMPANY AND THEIR RESIDUALS. 

Srr,—As one who has followed with much interest the workings of 
the Metropolitan Gas Companies, I should like to point out to Mr. 
Crookenden, and to the readers of the Journan generally, how “ worth- 
less ’’—to use his own expression—are the “ facts’ and “ figures’? which 
he furnishes in his letter of the 8th inst. 

I find, on reference to my file of Gas Companies’ reports, that the 
Chartered Company commenced to work up their tar and ammoniacal 
liquor in June, 1879, and not in June, 1881, as stated by Mr. Crookenden. 
Thus the high results obtained in the latter half year were actually 
brought about by the very operation of the Company which Mr. 
Crookenden thinks so “ disastrous ”’ as to require his friendly criticism. 

From July 1, 1879, to Dec. 31, 1882, the quantity of coal carbonized 
by the Company was 4,372,170 tons; and tHe revenue from residuals, 
other than coke and breeze, was £1,070,098, or 4s. 10°74d. per ton of 
coal. The variations from year to year have been wide, but the result 
has been as I state. 

I will now compare this with the figures of the other three Companies 
for about the same period :— 


Tons of Coal Tar and Am, Liquor. 





, , Carbonized. Amounts. Per Ton 
Commercial— 
3 years to June 30, 1882 462,235 .. £110,129 4s. 9°18d. 
London— 
3 years to June 30, 1882 479,943 91,086 3s. 9°55d. 
South Metropolitan— 
4 years to Dec. 31,1882 . 1,571,644 331,124 4s. 2°56d. 
2,513,822 .. £532,339 4s, 2°83d. 


It thus appears that the Chartered Company have obtained 7:91d. 
per ton more than the average of all the other Metropolitan Companies ; 
and this, calculated upon their tonnage for the whole period, gives 
£144,099, which approximately represents the profit by the present 
system. This, I think, is not a very ‘“‘melancholy commentary upon 
the success of the operation” under discussion. 

I will leave it to each unprejudiced reader of your Journan to judge 
for himself of the value of any conclusions drawn from the indeed 
worthless facts and figures of Mr. Crookenden. 


Dorking, Feb. 22, 1883. Joun Frexp, 


THE SMOKE ABATEMENT COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 

Sir,—In thanking you for the complimentary notice of my labours, 
which appeared in your issue for the 13th inst., allow me to make the 
following contribution by way of explanation. 

My estimate of 4d. per 1000 cubic feet of Dowson gas, delivered into 
the holder, is ample for the small generator which I tested. For larger 
generators, the average is 3d. The only work for the attendant is to 
feed the generator with 15} lbs. of coal per hour, for the size which I 
teste1; and I believe that one-third of a man’s time is sufficient allow- 
ance for this duty. Asa matter of fact, for this and larger generators, 
the attendant does other work, as well, and is paid from 3s. to 5s. per 
week extra for looking after the generator. I have put the price of 
anthracite at 20s. per ton; and this price is only true for a certain size 





delivered in London. In Manchester, for instance, the price is 17s. 6d. 
per ton for ‘‘ nuts,” and 13s. 6d. for a smaller size. 

In my statement of the cost of Dowson gas, I have included 5 per 
cent. for cost of maintenance of apparatus and gasholder, and 5 per cent. 
on capital outlay; but no addition is made for purifying, distribution, 
or administration, simply because they are not wanted. 


8, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, Feb. 20, 1883. D. K. Crane. 








£ equ Antelligence 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—DIVISIONAL COURT. 
Tuespay, Fes. 20. 
(Before Justices GRovE and MATHEW.) 
WHITE Uv. NEATH WATER COMPANY. 

This was an appeal from a decision of Justice Hawkins, at chambers, 
refusing an application on the part of the defendants to transfer this 
action to the Chancery Division. 

Mr, James appeared for the applicants, the Water Company; and Mr. 
Poxuarp for the respondent, Mr. White. 

It appeared from the statement of the learned Counsel for the applicants 
that the Water Company, jointly with three other gentlemen who were for- 
merly Directors of the Company, instituted proceedings in the Chancery 
Division against Mr. White, to recover a sum of upwards of £4000 which 
the Company now alleged had been improperly expended in promoting a 
Bill in Parliament. The action was commenced in June last, and imme- 
diately afterwards the present plaintiff, who could have set up his claim 
against the Company by way of counterclaim, commenced this action, 
which was on a Lloyds’ bond, given, as he (the learned Counsel) was 
instructed, in excess of the Company’s powers. 

Mr. Potuarp, on the other hand, stated that the claim of Mr. White 
arose in this way: A certain gentleman obtained an execution against the 
Company in 1881, and in order to prevent the concern being sold up, Mr. 
White paid out the execution and other debts, for the amount of which he 
took the Lloyds’ bond referred to, payable in June, 1882. Just before the 
expiration of the time at which he could sue on the bond, the Company 
commenced their action, which related to matters occurring in the years 
1875 and 1876, and involved questions of such complexity and nicety that 
it would not improbably go to the House of Lords, and must inevitably 
take a long time. He contended that Mr. White’s action was practically 
undefended, and that he ought not to be kept out of his money while a 
long Chancery suit was pending. 

Their Lorpsuirs refused to order the transfer, for which they did not 
think any sufficient reason had been shown; but gave Mr. James ten 
days in which to put in his defence to the action, and a counterclaim if 
he desired. 


CHANCERY DIVISION.—Tuurspay, Fes. 22. 
(Before Justice CuITTY.) . 
Inve THE SIEMENS PATENT GASLIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED. 

A petition for the winding up of this Company, presented by Messrs. 
Box and Moore (who claimed to be creditors for £585), which was before 
the Court on the 9th inst. (see ante, p. 318), was further considered to-day. 

Mr. CrossLey, Q.C., who appeared for the Company, said there was no 
reason for saying the Company was insolvent. He admitted that there 
was something due to the petitioners, but the greater portion of the debt 
was disputed on the ground that the goods were not delivered. Of the 
£585, the sum of £340 was disputed, leaving £245 due; but from this 
amount must be deducted £160 in respect of a garnishee order served upon 
the Company. He was willing to pay the £160 to the person who had 
obtained the order, and the remaining £85 he was prepared to hand over 
to the petitioner within an hour, and to pay into court the £340 that was 
disputed within 24 hours after an action was commenced for its recovery, 
as well as any sum fixed by his Lordship in respect of costs. 

Justice Cutty: You say the Company is solvent. 

Mr. Crosstey: Certainly. 

Mr. Romer (for the petitioners) said he understood that a resolution had 
been passed for a voluntary winding up. 

Mr. Crosstey denied that this was so. 

Justice Curry said if the money was paid into court the petition would 
be dismissed, and the costs would abide the result of the action. ; 

Mr. Romer asked that the Company should undertake not to pass a 
resolution for winding up until the money was paid. 

Mr. CrossLEY was quite willing to give such an undertaking. He 
would pay the money at once to a suspense account without waiting for 
an action to be brought. 

It was ultimately arranged that the petitioner should commence an 
action for the amount in dispute, and that the matter should be mentioned 
to his Lordship on Saturday ; when, if the writ had been issued, the money 
was to be paid into court to the credit of the action, and the petition then 
to be dismissed. The Company also agreed to pay into court the sum of 
£50, to cover the costs of the petition. 

[On Saturday last, this petition was again mentioned to the Court, when 
Mr. Romer stated that the action had been commenced in the Lord Mayor’s 
Court, for the recovery of the amount in dispute, and consequently the order 
would go as arranged. 





YORKSHIRE WINTER ASSIZES—WEST RIDING DIVISION. 
Leeps, Tuurspay, Fes. 8. 
(Before Justice Denman and a Special Jury.) 
BARWICK UV. THE YEADON AND GUISELEY GAS COMPANY. 
ALLEGED POLLUTION OF A STREAM. 

This was an action brought by Mr. Marshall Barwick, a solicitor, residing 
at Low Hall, Yeadon, against the Yeadon and Guiseley Gas Company, on 
the ground, first, that they had caused the water of a beck which partl 
intersected and partly bounded his property to become contaminated ; and, 
secondly, that as the Public Health Act, 1875, provided that those who 
caused washings or refuse from gas-works to flow into any stream should 
be liable to a penalty of £200 for every offence, and to a further penalty of 
£20 for each day during the continuance of the act, the Company were 
liable to such penalties. 

Mr. Wiuxs, Q.C., Mr. Fornes, Q.C., and Mr. Gane appeared or the 
laintiff; Mr. Lockwoop, Q.C., and Mr. Gatnsrorp Brucz for the defen- 

ants. 

Mr. W115, in opening the case, said the plaintiff's property was skirted 
by the Yeadon Beck; the grounds of his residence sloping down to the 
water. On the other side of the stream were the premises of the defendant 
Company, whose works occupied a portion of high ground, and were 
separated from thé beck by a wall 18 or 20 feet high. The drainage from 
the works was naturally and necessarily into the beck. To provide for the 
escape of the surface water, eight holes had been made in the wall, and 
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there was a drain from the works, which emptied itself into the beck. The 
tanks in which the gasholders were placed were of necessity filled with 
water to the surface, and in the case of storms these tanks overflowed. 
There was no way of escape for the water but by spreading over the gas- 
works yard, by soaking through the cinders lying about, and then, by 
gravitation, making its way, either through the holes in the wall or through 
a stratum of sand, into the beck. The water sometimes remained for a 
long period in the gasholder tanks, and became highly contaminated and 
extremely offensive. In May, 1879, the plaintiff was aroused one night by 
a fearful stench which had entered his house (situated about 150 yards from 
the works), and which was so intolerable as to make sleep impossible. On 
investigating the cause, it was found that the defendants, who were about 
to enlarge one of their gasholders, were pumping out of an 80-feet tank the 
water which had stood therein foralong time. ‘l'his went on for weeks, and 
created a very great nuisance. The Company’s Manager, however, assured 
Mr. Barwick that the stench arose from a large escape of gas which 
had occurred, and not from the cause he suspected. But the nuisance 
continued, and on the 5th of June Mr. Barwick gave the defendants the 
written notice required by the Public Health Act, in order that he might 
claim for continued penalties, and take his remedy against them. In the 
meantime, however, Colonel Stansfield, of Esholt Hall, about a mile dis- 
tant, had experienced the same nuisance, and it was agreed that he should 
first take proceedings. Colonel Stansfield did so, and in February, 1880, 
obtained a verdict against the Company.* Mr. Barwick hoped this would 
be sufficient to induce them to take pains not to annoy their neighbours in 
future ; but in the winter of 1881-2 the nuisance was renewed by the contami- 
nation of the beck with refuse from the gas-works. The defendants pleaded 
that they were not conscious of it; and promised that nothing of the kind 
should again occur. The plaintiff, however, was very much annoyed from 
time to time by an unmistakeable odour arising from the products of gas 
making being poured into the beck, and last summer he was obliged to 
bring matters to a crisis. At this time he found the polluted and tarry 
water from the defendants’ works breaking through some loose stonework 
of an old drain, and pouring into the beck. He was then informed that 
the Company were about to erect a fourth gasholder, and therefore he 
began to take note of what was going on. He found tarry stuff issuing 
day by day from the place indicated, and when a trench was cut at the end 
of the retaining wall in order to lengthen it, it disclosed a stratum of sand, 
through which there was afforded the greatest possible means for the 
passage of anything which came from the works above. On one occasion 
a black mass of tar was found near the retaining wall, and it was clear 
that water had percolated through this into the brook. In order to free 
themselves from the trouble which this matter caused when standing in the 
trench, the defendants put in an iron pipe, which they connected with the 
upper part of the old drain; and by this means carried off the soakings 
into the beck. On the 13th of July last year Mr. Barwick served the 
Company with fresh notices, under which he intimated that he should 
proceed for continuing penalties if the nuisance did not cease. Ulti- 
mately the Company made an arrangement with the Yeadon Local 
Board to allow them to turn their refuse into the sewers. Some 
time before this Mr. Barwick had been compelled, for the sake of his 
own health and that of his family, to take proceedings against the 
Local Board, which resulted in the Chancery Division ordering the Board 
to provide a proper system of sewerage for the district. Until this system 
of sewerage was carried out, he allowed the Loca! Board to discharge the 
sewage temporarily into the beck. In the month of July or August last 
he found that the Gas Company were pumping their refuse water into the 
drains, and that it was passing through this temporary outfall, and causing 
a very grievous nuisance. This lasted until the 30th of September, when 
the Board finished their system of sewerage, and were able to change 
their outfall and conduct the sewage down to the place which had been 
provided for it. Speaking on the legal aspect of the case, Mr. Wills said 
the plaintiff was a riparian proprietor, and as such was entitled to have 
the water brought to him uncontaminated. Itwas no answer whatever on 
the part of the Company to say that hundreds or thousands of persons 
had done what they were doing, and that the beck was so foul that it 
could not be made worse. This point was argued at great length in the 
action brought by Colonel Stansfield, and it was decided that this had 
nothing to do with the matter. Ifa person contributed to the fouling of a 
stream it did not signify what anybody else did ; and if the case were made 
out he should ask the jury to give the plaintiff substantial damages. 

Mr. Barwick was then called, and generally substantiated the statements 
of the learned Counsel. In cross-examination he said when he first knew 
the beck it was used as a common sewer, and part of the sewage of the 
whole district flowed down it. After obtaining an injunction against the 
Yeadon Local Board, he agreed to allow the Board to make use, tem- 
porarily, of an outfall into the beck on the payment of £500. In 1879 he 
did not join Colonel Stansfield in the action; he simply deferred his own 
action. Things were worse in September, 1882, than they were in 1879. 
Gas tar and ammoniacal products he knew were of considerable value ; 
and the Gas Company would, he presumed, be interested in preventing 
their waste. 


Fripay, Fes. 9. 

Plaintiff's cross-examination was continued this_ morning, and in the 
course thereof he stated that his object in taking the present proceedings 
was to induce the Company to remove from the position they now 
occupied. ‘ 

Other witnesses were called who testified to the discoloured and foul 
state of the beck, and to the noxious smells arising therefrom; and their 
cross-examination was directed to showing that the discoloration of the 
water might have been due to grease-works which were on the opposite 
side of the stream to that on which the Company’s works stood. The 
owner of the works in question was called, and stated that a field lay 
between the beck and the shed in which his operations were carried on, 
and the refuse from his works was thrown upon this field. 

Mr. Woodhead, C.E., of Bradford, gave a description of the defendant 
Company’s works with a view to the issues of the case. The tanks in 
which the gasholders worked would, he said, often overflow, and he could 
find no means by which the surplus water would be conveyed away except 
by peseenanten through the ground of the yard (which consisted of ashes 
and loose soil) towards the beck. 


Saturpay, Fes. 10. 
_ Mr. W. Snowden, consulting engineer, of Leeds, stated that he had 
inspected the Company’s premises, and found that the plant was gcod, and 
of modern construction. He could not suggest any better means of col- 
lecting tar and ammoniacal liquor than those employed at the works. 

Mr. T. Fairley, F.C.S., F.R.S.E., Public Analyst for the borough of 
Leeds, gave the results of analyses made by him of several samples of water 
from the beck and small pools on the Company’s property. One of these 
samples was a gallon—70,000 grains—of liquid, which contained 68 grains 
of solid matter, and of these 68 grains 10 consisted of organic matter and 





* See JournaL, Vol. XXXV., pp. 294, 7538. 








salts of ammonia. Of these 10 grains about 3°3 consisted of ammonia and 
nitrogenous matter, and 2°2 of matter having the appearance and pro- 
perties of tar. A large portion of mud had been collected with this 
sample, forming about one-third of the bulk. This mud when dried con- 
tained 0°63 per cent. of tarry matter. Another. portion of mud taken at 
the same time consisted of 20 per cent. of water and 80 per cent. of solid 
matter, and of the bulk 2°14 per cent. was composed of tarry matter. He 
had subjected 3 oz. of mud to an operation which had reduced the tarry 
matter in it to a small solid mass, which he now produced, and handed to 
the judge and afterwards to the jury for examination. This tarry matter 
was of a circular shape, about 4 inch thick, and 3inches in diameter. The 
witness detailed the result of his analysis of other samples, in which the 
proportion of tarry matter to the bulk was about the same as in the 
analysis given above. 

This concluded the case for the plaintiff. 

Mr. Locxwoop, for the defendants, said that the Company’s works were 
situate in the township of Yeadon, and they supplied consumers over a 
large area, which included Rawdon, Menston, Guiseley, and Yeadon. 
The works were not large, but the plant and the whole arrangements were 
of the best kind, and devised in a great measure for the retention of such 
residual products of gas manufacture as tar and ammoniacal liquor (which 
were now so valuable when disposed of), for the purpose of preventing 
annoyance to persons living in the neighbourhood. These gas-works, like 
many others, had enemies. Persons living at Yeadon would be glad to 
have the works removed to Calverley ; and Mr. Barwick had frankly stated 
that he wished to crush the Company, and have the works removed and 
amalgamated with those at Calverley. No doubt the inhabitants of the 
latter place would object; and thus there would very likely be a battledore 
and shuttlecock-game between the two places. He contended that a most 
exaggerated case had been put before the jury on behalf of the plaintiff— 
that everything possible had been raked up to colour the case, and induce 
the jury to give a verdict against the Company. It was about 1867 when 
tar and ammoniacal liquor became distinctly valuable, and from that 
time it had been the interest as well as the honest endeavour of 
the defendants to preserve for subsequent sale every ounce of tar and 
liquor produced in the manufacture of gas; tanks and pipes absolutely 
proof against leakage being employed for the purpose. Again, it had 
been to the defendants’ interest to collect and preserve as much water 
as possible, because they had to expend large sums of money in its 
purchase for the various purposes of making and purifying gas. But 
it was said that, in case of rainfall, water overflowed from the gasholder 
tanks into the yard; and, percolating through the soil, made its way 
into the beck below. Such, however, was the nature of the soil, that it 
would form a perfect filter for the water, and render it comparatively 
pure. But the plaintiff alleged that the soil was so ascnandiod with gas 
refuse as todo away with the chances of such filtration ; and, consequently, 
that the water would be increasingly contaminated by its contact with the 
refuse. This, however, was not the case; for when an excavation was 
made last year in order to construct a new tank for a fourth holder, the 
soil was not found as had been alleged ; and the plaintiff, moreover, had not 
brought into court a sample of the soil, so as to show of what it was com- 
posed. The same might be said with regard to the allegation that, by the 
removal of an old drain, the soil had become a mixture of tar and earth ; 
for only a mere streak of such tar and earth was found along the line of 
the old drain. If the plaintiff, as he asserted, suffered an almost intolerable 
nuisance caused by the pouring of gas washings into the beck, it was 
strange that he should, in the winter of 1882, construct in his grounds a 
new walk which meandered down the side of the beck. He (Mr. Lock- 
wood) did not deny that the stream was polluted when Colonel Stansfield 
brought his action against the defendants, because at that time the beck 
had to receive the sewage of Yeadon and the grease from fulling works 
in the locality; but the sewage had been for some time kept out of the 
beck, and surely Mr. Barwick could not claim damages for that at the 
present time. He admitted that in one isolated instance the defendants had 
pumped refuse water into the beck. No doubt the plaintiff was entitled to 
damages for this, and the defendants had accordingly paid 40s. into court 
on that account. Some of the witnesses had spoken of having seen bright 
colours on the water, as if they had been due to the presence of tar on its 
surface. There was, he submitted, considerable chalybeate element in the 
soil of the neighbourhood in question, and water which had been in contact 
with the iron had the appearance of tar. Of course, the Company would 
be liable in respect of water produced in the manufacture of gas and dis- 
charged from their premises. Had, he asked, the samples produced been 
discharged in this way? The plaintiff had taken from a level below that 
of the beck water which had been in contact with the iron in the soil, 
and which, therefore, suggested tar, but was something very different. He 
should, he hoped, establish in evidence that tar and ammoniacal liquor could 
not have escaped from the works, because there were no means by which 
they could doso. He would call gentlemen who took samples from the same 
hole as the plaintiff obtained his from on the 26th of July last, and who had 
found that the water did not contain the impurities which it was alleged to 
contain. As to the earth found upon the track of the old drain, the testi- 
mony he intended to bring forward would differ very little from that of Mr. 
Fairley. The men who were engaged upon the excavations on the 11th of 
September would state that so far from there being a large quantity of tar 
visible, there was only one narrow streak down the old drain. He was 
in a position to prove that no water had come into contact with the tar 
emanating from the gas-works. 

The following evidence was then called :— 

Mr. C. Gott, M.Inst.C.E., of Bradford, said he was at the defendants’ 
works in February, 1879, for the purpose of making a valuation, and he 
then examined all the plant and apparatus in use; also in July last he 
made an inspection, in view of the present case. On the latter occasion 
the Company had commerced their alterations, and the trench had been 
made preparatory to the extension of the retaining wall. The soil that 
was dug up, as well as that of the inside of the trench, was quite natural in 
appeasence, except that about a square foot of earth beneath where an 
old drain crossed the trench was discoloured. Describing the defen- 
dants’ works, witness said that the tar and liquor resulting from the 
manufacturing process were conducted into a cast-iron well, where they 
separated—the tar sinking to the bottom ; and thence both were pumped 
into two tanks from which they could be carted away. All these tanks 
and conducting-pipes were water-tight, and made of iron. He had seen 
what other witnesses called “ overflow” from the gasholder tanks. There 
were no indications of overflow on the occasion of his visit; but in some 
parts, where the brick rim of the tank was lower than the rest, a little 
water would be found standing after rain, and some of it would occasionally 
flow over. 





Monpay, Fern. 12. 

Mr. Gott, in cross-examination, stated that tar itself would not pass 
through the soil. The roof water from certain of the buildings was con- 
veyed into the public sewer, and the remainder was either stored for use 
in the various processes of gas manufacture, or was conveyed into the 
tanks of the gasholders. The water that overflowed from the holders and 
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the surface water in the yard would percolate through the soil into the 
beck perfectly clear and free from smell. The beck did not, in his opinion, 
smell so badly as had been stated. The smell described could only be 
caused by two things—one being the spent lime, and the second the gas 
itself. The latter would only arise in the event of an accident, and a con- 
sequent escape of gas. 

Mr. EL. Lister, the defendants’ Secretary and Manager, said the Company 
were established in 1846, and the plaintiff's grandfather was one of the 
original shareholders. The portion of the plant referred to in the case 
had been entirely reconstructed, and means had been taken to prevent any 
escape of residual products into the beck. So far as he knew there had 
been no such escape. The Company sold their gas tar and ammoniacal 
liquor, and it was of great value to them. The drain as originally con- 
structed did not carry away anything more than the surface water. A 
drain was made under the turnpike road in 1879, and the old drain was cut 
off 15 or 20 yards away, and about 20 yards from the gateway of the works 
it was filled up. The old drain discharged itself into the defendants’ field 
in a sort of sump, which was used as a drinking trough for cattle. In 
July last year, when excavations were being made in connection with the 
Company’s new works, a thunderstorm occurred, and a quantity of water 
from the main drain ran on to the Company’s field. On the 13th of that 
month witness was served with notice of action by Mr. Barwick. In this 
notice it was stated that gas washings and liquors had been turned down 
into the beck since 1879; but such was not the case. The excavations 
revealed the bed of the old drain, which was discoloured ; but he was not 
aware that any water from the trench had run into the beck. He had 
not discovered leakage from the gasnolder tanks, and if there hai been any 
he must have seen it. Latterly there had been excessive rains ; and the tanks 
of the holders had, in consequence, been very full, and in some instances 
the water had run over at the lowest point. During the construction of 
the new sewerage scheme a number of gas-pipes had been cut through, 
causing an escape of gas in the sewers. It was difficult to discover exactly 
where the leakages were. 

Mr. A. Slater, Chairman of the Company, gave corroborative evidence. 

Mr. A. Kenyon, one of the Directors, deposed to having seen grease and 
suds poured into the beck from the grease-works in the locality. 

Mr. J. Croft, Surveyor to the Yeadon Local Board, said that up to 
September, 1882, all the foul matter from twelve mills ran into the Yeadon 
Beck. This refuse consisted of grease, soap, &c., and he had often smelt 
the bad odour arising from the beck at 100 yards distance; but this was 
before the construction of the new sewer by the Yeadon Local Board. 

Mr. F. M. Rimmington, F.C.S., Public Analyst for the boroughs of 
Bradford and Dewsbury, deposed that he visited the defendants’ works on 
Sept. 11 last, and saw a brilliant iridescence on some water which had col- 
lected in one spot. This iridescence he attributed to the presence of iron. 
Exposure to the air caused oxidation, and as a result a film*was formed 
upon the surface of the water. 

Further evidence having been produced, 

Mr. Locxwoop addressed the jury for the defence. 

Mr. Wits having replied, 

His Lorpsnip summed up. He said that if it was established to the 
satisfaction of the jury that the defendant Company had caused or allowed 
to flow into the beck in question stuff which in their judgment polluted the 
beck, the plaintiff was entitled to a verdict of some sort or other. It was 
the duty of gas companies, as well as of everybody else, to prevent noxious 
matters from going into running water; and the person whose water it was 
or by whose banks it ran had a right to complain, and to have such damages 
as the jury might think he had sustained if any other person higher up the 
stream polluted it. The question in this case was a very simple one: 
Had the plaintiff established that the defendants had not succeeded in 
keeping noxious things—such as gas tar, or water tainted with gas tar, or 
water tainted with gas—out of the beck? It was not necessary to prove 
negligence on the part of the defendants ; for whether the alleged nuisance 
was voluntary or involuntary did not matter. If the plaintiff had estab- 
lished his case in the manner he had just described, the verdict must be 
for him for such damages as, upon principles which he would point out to 
them, they might deem just. Nine of the jurors had seen the beck, the 
works, and the configuration of the land in the neighbourhood; and he 
could not doubt for a moment that their visit would assist them very mate- 
rially in enabling them to form a right judgment of the evidence in the 
case. The penalty which it was alleged the defendants had incurred was 
so much a day for any days during which the fouling took place. On the 
question of the damage done by this fouling, it was no doubt law that, if 
the jury were of opinion that the stream had been polluted, it was no 
defence whatever that there had been pollution already by ninety-nine 
other ingredients, this being only the hundredth. But if they came to the 
conclusion that there had been inveterate pollution before this pollution 
took place, such consideration might be admissible in determining the 
question of damage; but it would be no defence of the act. As to the 
year 1879, the jury were not asked to give any penalty damages, but 
they were asked to give some damages beyond the 40s. which had been 
paid into court. In the year 1882, on the 13th of July, the notice was 
given, and if at that time there was pollution going on, the plaintiff would 
be entitled to recover, and he would be entitled, he (the learned Judge) 
assumed, for the present, to the damages assigned by the Act for so many 
days as the defendants might have continued the pollution after the serving 
of the notice. If it should turn out that it was a case to which the penalty 
would not apply, then he would desire that they should try it as a case of 
common law, and tell him how much damages they would give for the 
pollution such as they might think it, if there had been any, during the 
time between July 13 and Nov. 23, 1882. Since that time, apparently, the 
water had become less polluted by other things, because the sewage had 
been diverted; and that which might have been a great nuisance in the 
water at an early period might have ceased to be a nuisance. 

After more than an hour’s deliberation, the jury found a verdict for the 
defendants; but, on the application of Mr. Wills, judgment was stayed, on 
the ground that the verdict was against the weight of evidence on certain 
points. 





LAMBETH COUNTY COURT.—Tvespay, Fes. 20. 
(Before Mr. J. Pirr Taytor, Judge.) 
QUILLIGAN UV. SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 

This was an action, under the Employers’ Liability Act, in which the 
plaintiff, Mary Quilligan, residing at Lower Park Road, Peckham, sought 
to recover from the defendant Company £300 as damages, which she 
alleged she had sustained by the death of her son through the negligence 
of their servants. It appeared that on the 21st of October last the deceased, 
@ young man of 23 years of age, who had been in the service of the Com- 
pany seven years, was attending to the retorts at the Company’s Bankside 
station, and having occasion to go to the rear of the premises, he slipped 
from a gangway, which was unprotected on one side, and, falling into a 
breeze pit, received such injuries that he died the following day in Guy’s 
Hospital. [The accident was recorded in the Journat at the time of its 
oecurrence.| It further appeared that informal offers had been made by 
the Company to pay the funeral expenses of the deceased, and give the 





present plaintiff £50; but this offer she refused, and the action was pro- 
ceeded with. 

Mr. Hopson appeared for the plaintiff; Mr. Marx Know tes for the 
Company. 

Mr. KNow es contended that no negligence had been proved; that if 
there was negligence, then that the deceased knew of this unprotected 
way, and never gave notice, under the Act, that it was dangerous; and in 
the absence of such notice there was no case to go to a jury. 

His Honour agreed that this was so, and ordered a nonsuit to be entered. 

Mr. Know es stated that the Company would not ask for costs. 





Miscellanco s lets. 


THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY AND THE VESTRY OF 
ST. MARY ABBOTTS, KENSINGTON. 
Boarp or TrapE INqurRY IN REFERENCE TO THE LayrnG or Gas-Marns. 

On Monday, the 19th inst., an inquiry on behalf of the Board of Trade 
was held at the Vestry Hall, Kensington, by Captain Garton, C.B., in 
reference to an application made to the Board by The Gaslight and Coke 
Company (under the provisions of the Metropolis Gas Act, 1860) to set 
aside the refusal of the Vestry of St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, to allow 
the Company to lay down mains under the footways in certain thorough- 
fares in their parish. 

Mr. Litrter, Q.C., and Mr. Brstey appeared for the Company; Mr. 
MAcKENZIE represented the Vestry. 

Mr. LitTLeR, in opening the proceedings, said the parties in this case 
were beforé the Inspector on a reference made to him by the Board of 
Trade, under the provisions of the Acts of Parliament relating to the 
supply of gas in the Metropolis; and they asked for his decision regarding 
a dispute which had arisen between them. He would first of all very 
shortly call the Inspector’s attention to one or two provisions of these Acts. 
So far as London itself was concerned, the provisions of the Gas-Works 
Clauses Act, 1847, were varied by those of the Metropolis Local Manage- 
ment Act (18 & 19 Vict., c. 120), which provided, by the 109th section, 
that no gas company should at any time break up or open any pavement, 
surface, or soil of any street, for the purpose of laying down new mains, 
without the consent in writing of the Vestry. By the 110th section of the 
same Act it was provided that “‘ Wherever it is necessary, from any cause 
whatever, for any company or person to break up or open the pavement, 
surface, or soil of any street, such street and the pavement, surface, and 
soil thereof shall be broken up and opened under the superintendence of 
the vestry or district board of the parish or district in which the same is 
situate, and in such manner and (as regards gas companies) at such time 
as they shall direct; and such company or person shall with all con- 
venient speed complete the work on account of which the same is broken 
up or opened, and fill in the ground and make good the pavement or 
surface or soil so broken up or opened, and carry away the rubbish occa- 
sioned thereby, and shall in the meantime cause the place where such 
pavement or surface or soil is so broken up or opened to be fenced 
and guarded ;” and there was a penalty for neglecting to reinstate. By 
a subsequent Act (25 & 26 Vict., c. 102, s. 82) it was provided that 
“in every case in which any compauy or person shall be liable, under the 
first recited Act, to reinstate the pavement, surface, or soil of any street 
under the control of any Vestry or District Board which may have been 
broken up or opened, or to repay to such Vestry or Board the expenses of 
reinstating the pavement, surface, or soil of such parts of the streets as 
shall have been broken up or opened, as well as of the part or parts con- 
tiguous thereto which may be affected by the works of such company or 
person, to the reasonable satisfaction of the surveyor for the time being 
of the vestry or district board having control of the pavements of such 
parish or district.” For many years it had been the practice for gas com- 
panies to lay their mains in the roadways of various streets in the Metro- 
polis; but as time went on it had become not only undesirable, but, in 
many respects, absolutely dangerous so to do. In the old days, when 
there were no steam rollers, to begin with, and no wood paving, the run- 
ning of the mains under the middle of the road was not so inconvenient 
as now, especially when the steam roller was brought into use; the 
result of which was that mains were frequently broken, and more fre- 
quently there were fractures of the joints of the service-pipes, and alto- 
gether it was the cause of a great deal of mischief to the pipes and of 
danger to the public. The consequence had been that recently gas com- 
panies had almost universally run their mains along the sides of the 
streets, although the cost to themselves was greater in the first instance; 
and the consequence was that not only were the service-pipes very short, 
but the traffic was much less, and all risk of fracture by steam rollérs 
was done away with. But there was another matter which greatly 
affected the Gas Company in this district. The Vestry were having wood 
pavement laid down very extensively on a concrete bed, which when put 
down became so hard that it was almost impossible to break it up, and the 
breaking of it up was exceedingly costly ; and what he should have thought 
would have been a matter of consideration for the Vestry—the reinstate- 
ment—was also costly. The paving authorities asked the Company in 
many places to go out of the footway, and reinstate under the roadway. 
The Company recently applied to lay their mains through two of such road- 
ways. The Vestry were willing that the mains should be laid down the roads, 
but on one condition—viz., that the Company should undertake to carry 
the mains not under the footway as proposed, but under the roadway. 
To this the Company objected—first, on the merits of the question, 
because they considered it better to go under the footway; and also on 
another ground, which he thought would commend itself to the Inspector. 
They were entitled, under the Metropolis Local Management Act and 
under the Gas-Works Clauses Act, to lay their pipes under any street. 
In section 250 of the former Act a street was defined as follows :—‘ The 
word ‘street’ shall apply to and include any highway (except the car- 
riage way of any turnpike road), and any road, bridge (not being a county 
bridge), lane, footway, square, court, alley, passage, whether a thorough- 
fare or not, and a part of any such highway, road, bridge, lane, footway, 
square, court, alley, or passage.” Therefore the words were as clear as 
they could possibly be. There was no right in the Vestry to prescribe, as a 
matter of choice, whether it should be under the roadway or footway; 
but if there were any special objection in any particular case applying 
to one side of a street which did not apply to the other, then there 
might be some reason for it. But he utterly denied any right on 
the part of the Vestry to prescribe to the Company, except for some 
special reason applying to the particular place; and then it would be 
a question arising as to the sufficiency of such reason, which in this 
case did not arise, and when it arose the Company would be prepared 
to deal with it if necessary. But for the present purpose he denied 
the right of the Vestry to prescribe where the Company were to go. All 
they had the right to do was to say, “ Aye” or “‘ Nay,” whether the Com- 
pany should go down some particular street. The Company asked what 
was the reason of the refusal; and the Vestry said: ‘“‘ You may go under 
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the roadway, provided that, instead of the soil, you place concrete under 
and around the pipe, and slabs of concrete over the pipe, so as to make a 
small subway for the pipe.” This would, in the first place, be expensive, 
and in the next would be most inconvenient and awkward ; for if the pipe 
were embedded in concrete, and any fracture or leak occurred, the gas 
would run along the concrete, and wherever it found any soft earth, there 
it would escape—it might be at a distance of 100 or 200 yards from where 
the leak took ree Thus a liability to explosion would arise, and heavy 
expense would be incurred and inconvenience to the public caused by the 
extra length of street which the Company would have to take up to carry 
out the repairs to theirmains. The Company strongly objected to every- 
thing which imposed upon them any obligation to embed their mains in 
concrete, or, in fact, to place concrete there at all. The words of the 
statute were that the Company should “ reinstate” the ground; and their 
view of the word “reinstate” was that it meant, as the word implied, 
“to put back again ;” and the Vestry had no right whatever to force them 
to put in the road concrete or anything else other than the material which 
was there before. The Vestry had refused their sanction on grounds 
which seemed to him to be in every way untenable. There was in the 
statute no sort of condition to be attached to the refusal. The Vestry 
might refuse or they might consent, but they could not attach any condi- 
tions other than those in the Act of Parliament. The question of rein- 
statement was a condition subsequent and not precedent; and if the 
Company did not reinstate, the Vestry could do the work and sue the 
Company for the cost. The Company held that there was no such obliga- 
tion; and therefore, seeing that the Vestry had no right to impose any 
condition such as this upon the Company, they ventured to think that the 
question calling for the Inspector’s jurisdiction would be one which could 
be properly determined only ina Court of Law. If they could attach this 
condition, they were equally entitled to say they would not let the Com- 
pany lay down pipes unless they put up lamp-posts, or unless they allowed 
the Vestry to have the gas for nothing; but they really had no right to 
attach any condition whatever. The Vestry miglit say: ‘‘ We will not let 
you go down a street,” and give good cause for doing so; but it must be a 
physical cause in the particular street, or arise from the special condition 
in which the Company proposed to run their pipes. The learned Counsel 
then read the 54th section of the Metropolis Gas Act, 1860, showing that 
where a local authority refused or delayed their consent to a company to 
lay down mains, then the Secretary of State, upon application being made 
to him by the company, might authorize the same to be laid down; but 
this power had now, he said, by a subsequent Act, been transferred from 
the Secretary of State to the Board of Trade. Therefore if the Vestry 
refused, the Company had the right to appeal to the Board of Trade and 
ask them to override the refusal. He took it that all the Vestry could do 
was to refuse from some good cause. If they looked at the 50th section of 
the Act he thought they would see something which strongly indicated 
that they had no such right as that which they arrogated to themselves, 
because provision was there made for separation from water-pipes: “ Ail 
pipes hereafter to be laid by any gas company for the conveyance of gas 
shall be laid at the greatest practicable distance from the nearest part of 
any pipe then laid down by or by order of any water company for the con- 
veyance of water, and, wherever the width of the carriage way or footpath 
will allow thereof, shall be laid at the distance of 4 feet at least from the 
nearest part of any such water-pipe ”—which clearly contemplated the 
right of the company to go under the footpath—‘ unless in cases where 
it shall be unavoidably necesSary to lay the gas-pipe across or nearer to 
any water-pipe, in which case the said gas-pipe shall, wherever practi- 
cable, be laid over and above the said water-pipe at the greatest practicable 
distance therefrom, and shall form therewith a right angle, or as near 
thereto as the situation will admit.” Then the section went on to say, 
“and every such gas-pipe so crossing the water-pipe shall, for the whole 
length thereof, be sufficiently bedded in with good sound clay or other fit 
materials of a proper consistence, and well worked and rammed into the 
trench all round the said gas-pipe; and in laying down any such gas-pipe 
the gas company shall use such joints as are for the time being of the 
most improved description for preventing the leakage of gas.” This was 
the only place in which anything was prescribed as to what should be done 
by a company. Therefore they were not required to put in any new 
material, but simply to replace such as they found there in as nearly 
as possible the same condition as they found it. As far as he could 
gather from the learned Counsel representing the Vestry, he admitted 
that there was nothing peculiar in the roads to which the present proceed- 
ings referred, and he was anxious to know what answer he would make to 
the case. He should therefore ask the Inspector to decide that his 
jurisdiction did not arise; or, if it did arise, that he should report to the 
Board of Trade that they ought to override the refusal of the Vestry. The 
Legislature had given the Company the right to go down the roads in 
question, and they had as much right there for public purposes as the 
Vestry themselves had, and were solely and only subject to the con- 
ditions which the Legislature imposed upon them. 

Mr. MackKENZIE said he was prepared to meet his friend Mr. Littler at 
once, and to say that, as far as laying down the mains under the foot- 
ways was concerned, the Vestry had no objection, and were quite prepared 
that they should be laid there. The Vestry were perfectly at one with 
Mr. Littler that no such question arose for the jurisdiction of the Inspector. 
It was entirely a question as to the mode in which the footway should 
be reinstated. The Vestry maintained that they were right in their 
contention that if the Surveyor considered that, in reinstating the road, it 
was necessary in any particular case to place concrete upon it for the 
better security of the pavement, they had a right to insist upon this 
particular condition. But they were perfectly agreed that the question 
did not arise in the present proceedings, and were quite prepared to 
consent that the Gas Company should proceed to lay down their pipes 
as proposed, and that the question of reinstatement should be determined, 
if necessary, by an action at law to recover the expense of reinstatin 
with concrete. What he would now suggest as a convenient course ate | 
be this: If the Inspector thought that, upon the construction of the Acts 
of Parliament, he had jurisdiction to enter into the question of rein- 
stating the pavement with concrete or no concrete, that the inquiry should 
be adjourned sine die until the pipes had been laid down and reinstate- 
ment had taken place. In any event, it was unnecessary that the inquiry 
should go any further; and the Company could proceed to lay down the 
mains under the streets referred to, leaving the question of concrete or no 
concrete in reinstatement to be determined when the case might arise. 

Mr. Lirruer could not accede to Mr. Mackenzie’s last suggestion. The 
Company were, he said, entitled to obtain the consent of the Vestry before 
they proceeded with the work; but now what was said was simply that the 
Vestry had no objection to the pipes being laid under the footway. 

The Inspector said he gathered that Mr. Mackenzie proposed to with- 
draw from the case, and say that the matter was at an end, as the Vestry 
were quite prepared to give their consent to the laying of the pipes under 
the footway. When the Company had laid the pipes, then they would say, 
“ You have not reinstated the pavement in a proper manner, and therefore 
we will proceed against you for damages; or we will do the work ourselves, 
and proceed against you for the recovery of the money thus expended.” 








Mr. Litter said that so far he had quite followed the proposition ; but 
when it was suggested that the inquiry should be adjourned sine die, he 
could not assent to this course, because the Company must have the order 
for more reasons than one, Pending this the Company were free from 
any obligation to supply gas, and any customer might turn round upon 
them, and say, “All your powers are suspended, including your power 
to enforce payment.” The Company could not have their powers 
suspended by reason of there belng no consent. He did not understand 
what Mr. Mackenzie meant when he said the Vestry did not raise any 
objection. What the Inspector would have to do was to report to the 
Board of Trade that the objection was withdrawn. 

Mr. MackEeNzIE remarked that this was a mere technicality. 

Mr. LitTLeR replied that though it was a technicality it was one of some 
importance to the Company. 

Mr. Mackenzie said there was no refusal now. The refusal was 
withdrawn, and the Company were at liberty to lay their pipes under 
the footway, so that no question would now arise upon which there would 
be any necessity for the Inspector to report to the Board of Trade. 

Mr. LitTLer said that what had happened was exactly this: Under the 
54th section of the Metropolis Gas Act, 1860, the Vestry had refused 
and delayed their consent; whereupon the Company were forced to make 
their application to the Board of Trade. This application was made, and 
the parties had come to the hearing, and by the present withdrawal of the 
objection the Vestry were in the same position as if they had not appeared 
at all. All that the Company now asked was that the Inspector should 
report to the Board of Trade, and then they would get the necessary 
consent under the hand of the President. The Vestry had done the act ; 
they had refused and delayed their consent, and any consent they now gave 
simply relieved the Inspector from hearing evidence. All that the Com- 
pany now wanted was a report from the Inspector that, in his judgment, 
the Vestry having now withdrawn their objection, it was a proper case in 
which the President of the Board of Trade should sign the order. This 
was the only way of getting out of the difficulty, because the time of the 
Vestry for consenting had gone by. They had refused and delayed their 
consent, and he now asked for an order as a purely formal matter. Pro- 
bably the Inspector would report in the course of that day or the next, 
and the Company would obtain the order from the Board of Trade, and le 
able to proceed at once. As to the other question, of laying the mains in 
concrete, he did not see that this arose at all at the present time. As the 
Vestry no longer obstructed, he simply asked that the Inspector should 
report to the Board of Trade, that they might have their order thereupon ; 
and the Vestry would be in no way prejudiced thereby. 

Mr. Bes.ey said he should like to add a few words to what his learncd 
friend (Mr. Littler) had said. He was sure the Board of Trade would not 
desire to alter the position of the parties to the disadvantage of either; 
therefore they had to consider how the present question arose. It arose 
from a dispute occurring at a time sonecllings the application of the Com- 
pany to the Board of Trade. The Company sent in their application under 
the powers of the statute, and pending the decision they put down tem- 
porary mains at great expense ; and he did not know that the Company 
would not have a perfect right to get their expenses back from the Vestry 
if they were so advised. But when once the Board of Trade had been put 
in motion, even if the very next day the Vestry annulled their refusal, 
and consented in writing, and signed, sealed, and delivered it to the Com- 
pany, it would be entirely beyond the province of the Board of Trade to 
look at that consent. They would say, “You are too late now. The dis- 
pute arises; and the power of the Board of Trade now comes in. An 
appeal has been made to us; we take your consent, whether under seal or 
by the mouth of your advocate, as our justification for making the order ; 
but we must make the order. We cannot deny the right of the Gas 
Company to have our order, and by obtaining it the Company will be 
protected in their interest ; and whatever the Vestry are liable to pay they 
will have to pay.” To do what the Vestry now asked would be to set aside 
the whole force of the statute. They had not had a meeting, and there 
was no indication of consent by the Vestry, except by the mouth of their 
advocate, which was no consent at all; and the Company were not pro- 
tected unless they had the order of the Board of Trade. The appeal tothe 
Board of Trade having once commenced, the Vestry could not, by their 
subsequent action, interfere with the Board making the order. 

Mr. Mackenzie said he ventured to differ from his friends on the other 
side, and would ask the Inspector not to accede to their application to 
make an order; and for this reason—that the order, if made, would be 
made upon the memorial, which set out the issue of reinstating with con- 
crete or not reinstating with concrete. It was the Company who had 
raised this issue and brought it before the Inspector, and if the order was 
made upon the memorial it would be an order which would to some extent 
decide this very issue. 

The Inspector said that what was referred to him he apprehended did 
not allude to the memorial. After reading the order of reference, he added 
that the Board of Trade did not in the document take cognizance of any 
reasons or questions arising upon the memorial, except that there had been 
a refusal. 

Mr. Mackenzie said that when the Board of Trade made an order upon 
the Inspector’s report it would be an order made upon the memorial. 

Mr. LirrLer remarked that the Board of 'Trade was set in motion by the 
memorial, but the order would not be given on the memorial. It would be 
an order authorizing the Company to go under the footway, without giving 
any reasons. 

Mr. Mackenzie said there was no necessity for the Board of Trade to 
authorize it, because the jurisdiction of the Board of Trade arose, not if 
the Vestry did not give their consent under seal, as suggested by Mr. 
Besley, but if they refused. He said there was no refusal now upon which 
to found any report to the Board of Trade. The Kensington Vestry did 
not refuse to allow the Company to go under the footways ; therefore, what 
was there to report to the Board of Trade, and on what ground could an 
order be made ? 

The Inspector observed that he must report something to the Board of 
Trade—that the matter had fallen through, or something; and the question 
was what he should report. 

Mr. Mackenzie contended that the proceedings should be adjourned 
sine die, or that the Inspector should report that there was no refusal. 
What the Vestry objected to was a report that the Inspector was satisfied 
that the Vestry’s refusal ought to be overridden when there was practically 
no refusal at all. 

Mr. Litter said the order of reference recited the refusal of the Vestry ; 
and for them to say there was no refusal would be to stultify themselves. 
There had been refusal, and there had been delay; and these two things 
having arisen, the Company had been compelled to invoke the aid of the 
Board of Trade. He proposed to call a witness to prove shortly the laying 
of temporary mains and the refusal of the Vestry. 

Mr. Mackenzie said he should like to take the formal ruling of the Inspector 
upon the point. He submitted that there did not arise any question for 
inquiring into at all ; the fact being that the case having been opened that 
the Vestry had delayed and refused to allow the pipes and mains to be laid 
under the footway he had submitted, on behalf of the Vestry, that The 
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Gaslight and Coke Company would be at liberty to-morrow, with the 
consent of the Vestry, to go under the footways in question; and it was 
useless, therefore, to proceed with the inquiry. There was nothing upon 
which to call evidence, and nothing upon which to found a report to the 
Board of Trade. 

The Inspector: What will happen if the Board of Trade delay making 
their report for some time, and you wait for this report, although the 
Vestry say there is no refusal ? 

Mr. LitTLer said the only result would be that during the time of the 
poy the Company would not be subject to any penalty for the non-supply 
of gas. 

The Inspector further inquired what position the Company would be in 
if any one proceeded against them in consequence of the default because 
of the delay ; the Vestry saying they had now withdrawn their refusal. 

Mr. LitTLEeR said he was not in the slightest degree alarmed at this, 
because the fact was that they had already laid down temporary mains in 
the roadway, and gone to some expense in doing so. But what the Com- 
pany desired was to have this in proper order; and he felt very strongly 
that the Vestry were now too late to consent—their time had gone. They 
had refused their consent; the Company had put the Board of Trade 
in motion; and the only way of getting out of the difficulty was by the 
formal order of the President authorizing them to goon. Mr. Mackenzie 
need not be afraid that the memorial would bind him in any way. It was 
merely a series of allegations made by the Company to put the Board of 
Trade in motion, and they had taken no further notice of it than to recite 
that the Vestry had refused, which was quite true, and by the refusal had 
done the other thing named in the section—they had delayed. Though 
the refusal was now withdrawn, the delay was a thing of the past, which 
could not be withdrawn; therefore the Vestry were functus, and had 
nothing more to do with the matter. The only thing that now remained 
was to obtain the order of the Board of Trade. 

The InspecTor reiterated his statement that he must make a report. 

Mr. Mackenzie said the Vestry would have no objection to the In- 
spector reporting that, on appearing before him, the Vestry withdrew 
their refusal. 

Mr. Lirr.er remarked that upon this he should go to the Board of 
Trade and ask for an order, which the Board of Trade would be bound to 
give the Company. 

The InspectTor’said he did not apprehend that his report would take 
the form of an award, but it would be a letter to the Board of Trade 
stating what had taken place upon the inquiry, in order to enable them to 
determine the matter; and he thought the best course would be to for- 
ward them a copy of the shorthand notes which were being taken of these 
proceedings. 

Mr. MackENzIE said the Vestry had no objection to the report that they 
had given their sanction to the laying of the mains under the footpaths. 

Mr. Litter said all Mr. Mackenzie had done was to withdraw any 
further objection; he could not alter that which was past. 

Mr. MackEenzigE: We have given our sanction. 

Mr. Lirrter: You are too late to give your sanction. 
withdraw your objection. 

The Inspector: What does it matter ? 

Mr. Lirrter: It matters to us, but it does not matter to the Vestry. 

The Inspector said that if there was any dispute as to the delay, of 
course he should be bound to report that there had been delay so far as he 
could see at present. If this were disputed, perhaps it would be better to 
call evidence. 

Mr. Mackenziz said there was no dispute that there was originally a 
refusal which was now withdrawn; and there was no dispute that there 
had been delay to that extent. 

The Inspector said he would report that there was no longer any 
ae on the part of the Vestry, and that they had withdrawn their 
refusal. 

Mr. Mackenzie said he did not object to the report being made in the 
form suggested. 

Mr. Littxer said he thought it would be desirable to call the Company's 
Chief Inspector on the point of the delay. 

The Inspector concurred, as it would, he said, enable the Board of 
Trade to make up their minds what to do, and the time of all parties 
would be saved if any evidence they wanted to put in were brought for- 
ward now instead of at a later date. 

Mr. T. C. Hersey was then called, and examined by Mr. Brestry. He 
said he was Chief Inspector of The Gaslight and Coke Company, and at 
the latter end of 1881 and the beginning of 1882 had had interviews in 
reference to the matters in question with Mr. Weaver, the Surveyor to the 
Kensington Vestry. He had also correspondence with him in relation to 
the same matters; one of the first letters being dated Nov. 15, 1881, from 
Mr. Weaver, stating, in reference to the Company’s intention to lay new 
mains in the footways of Ladbroke Grove Road and Ail Saints’ Road, of 
which he had received notice, that, as there were vaults under both the 
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footways in question, he should be glad if the laying of the mains were 
postponed until such time as the Company received permission from the 
Vestry to proceed with the work. On the 16th he (witness) replied as 
follows :— 

Notices have been sent in to you of this Company’s intention to lay pipes in the 
footway of Ladbroke Grove Road, from Kensal Road to the Great Western Railway 
bridge; and also in All Saints’ Road, from Cornwall Road to Lancaster Road. In 
reference to our conversation on this subject on the 26th ult., am I to understand 
that your Vestry object to our laying these pipes in the footways above mentioned ? 
If so, will you kindly write me to this effect, in order that I may bring this very 
important matter to the notice of the Directors. As I informed you, the Company 
are laying their mains in footways all over the district we supply with gas, in 
accordance with the Act of Parliament (18 & 19 Vict., c. 120) for the local manage- 
ment of the Metropolis; and as this is a matter of vital importance both to the public 
and the Company, of course I shall ask for instructions how to act. 

He received an answer to this communication, and then saw Mr. Weaver 
several times, and also had an interview with him and Mr. G. C. Harding 
(the Clerk to the Vestry) together, but failed to obtain the consent of the 
Vestry. On the 28th he wrote to Mr. Weaver, reminding him that he had 
not yet been informed of the decision of the Vestry, and on the 29th 
received the following letter from Mr. Harding :— : 

The Vestry of Kensington have had under consideration certain notices given to 

their Surveyor by Mr. Dillon, District Inspector, by which it would appear that it is 
the intention of The Gaslight and Coke Company to lay mains under the footways 
of All Saints’ Road and Ladbroke Grove Road, Notting Hill; and I am instructed to 
acquaint you that, while desirous of affording the Company all reasonable facilities 
for the distribution of gas, the Vestry feel reluctantly compelled to decline 
sanctioning the laying of mains under the footways referred to. 
From the time this letter was written down to Oct. 30, 1882, when the 
application was made to the Board of Trade, no consent was given by the 
Vestry, either through Mr. Harding or Mr. Weaver. In the interval 
the Company laid down temporary mains in the two roadways named, 
intending to place permanent mains under the footways as soon as the 
necessary consent could be obtained, and from these temporary mains the 
consumers were supplied with gas; but this was an inconvenient form of 
supplying gas, and the mains were subject to danger from the steam 
rollers, in addition to which it was a cause of considerable expense to the 
Company. From the time of the refusal, on Nov. 29, 1881, to the moment 
of entering the room, he had no knowledge that the Vestry were willing 
to allow the Company to put down mains under the footways. 

In cross-examination by Mr. MackEnzi£, witness said the question dis- 
cussed with Mr. Weaver related not chiefly, but partly to the reinstate- 
ment with concrete. A dispute had previously occurred with the Vestry 
as to laying mains under the footways and reinstating with concrete, and 
a bill for £18 had been incurred, in consequence of the Vestry reinstating 
with concrete, which the Gas Company refused to pay, and which the 
Vestry claimed from the Company. In this case the Vestry asked the 
Company to reinstate with concrete where there was no concrete before, 
and this the Company refused to do, but offered to reinstate without 
concrete. 

By the Inspector: These were pipes laid under the kerb of the footway. 
In some cases they put the pipes over arches, and in some cases they did 
not; but if there was room they put them over the arches. Three or 
four inches depth was quite sufficient in which to lay pipes under the 
footway, as there was no weight upon them there. He infinitely preferred 
to put the pipes under the footway than in the roadway. 

Cross-examination resumed: The dispute was as to the manner in which 
the reinstatement was to take place. The Vestry never disallowed the 
Company from putting their pipes under the footways if they would 
reinstate with concrete. He had only had a few words of conversation 
with Mr. Weaver that morning, and he did not know, until Mr. Mackenzie 
stated it, that the Vestry were willing to allow the mains to be laid under 
the footways. 

Re-examined by Mr. Bestey: The Company had always reinstated the 
footways as they were before, as far as they had been able todoso. The 
right which the Vestry claimed, to insist upon the putting down of con- 
crete, was the same as though they insisted upon the Company paving all 
along with flag; he did not see any difference injprinciple. There was a 
disadvantage in laying the pipes in concrete, inasmuch as it prevented 
the discovery of an escape of gas at the actual point of escape. Although 
the discussion took place as to the concrete, the Vestry withheld their 
sanction to going under the footways, because the Company would not 
agree to their requirements in this particular. 

Mr. LitT.er said this was all the evidence he proposed to offer under 
the circumstances. He did not know what jurisdiction the Board of 
Trade had as to costs, for the Act was silent on the matter; but he would 
ask the Inspector to make a note that he (Mr. Littler) had mentioned the 
question of costs, and he was satisfied the Board of Trade would exercise 
their jurisdiction, if they had any, in a proper manner. 

The InsPectTor intimated that he would make a note that the question 
of costs had been mentioned. 

The inquiry then closed. 





SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


The Ordinary Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held 
at the Bridge House Hotel, London Bridge, on Wednesday last—Mr. 
JaMEsS SHAND in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. Frank Bush) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, the following report and accounts were taken as read :— 

The Directors herewith present to the shareholders the accounts, in the usual 
form, for the past half year. The Company’s business during that period has 
progressed in a satisfactory manner. As compared with the corresponding half 
year of 1881, there has been an increase of over 44 per cent. in the gas-rental. The 
prices obtained for coke and tar have been less; but, consequent on the high price 
of sulphate of ammonia, the receipts for ammoniacal liquor exhibit an increase, 
Since the close of the year there has, however, been a reduction in the market 
price of sulphate. 

Terms have been agreed upon for the purchase of portions of the land at East 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Greenwich, authorized to be taken by the Company’s Act of 1881, and the attention 
of your Board is now being directed to the preparation of plans for the erection of 
new works there. 

The jetty at Rotherhithe, referred to in the last report, is approaching completion 
and steamers will shortly be discharged there. 

The £100,000 of debenture stock, recently offered for sale by tender, was sub- 
scribed for at and above the minimum price. 

Two Directors (Mr. G. D. Gibbes and Mr. T. R. Hill) and one Auditor (Mr. W. 
Westcott) go out of office by rotation. They are all eligible for re-election, and 
offer themselves accordingly. 

The profit of the half year is sufficient to enable the Directors to recommend for 
payment the authorized dividend under the sliding scale—viz., 12 per cent. per 
annum. This dividend will be divided as prescribed by the Scheme of Amalga- 
mation, 1880, and will yield the same rates respectively as were paid in September 
last. 


No. 1—STATEMENT OF CAPITAL (STOCK) on Dec. 81, 1882. 





Acts of Parliament authorizing the Raising | Standard Dividend ; 





*(% ites 
of Capital. 8s. 6d. 

South Metropolitan Acts, 1842and1809..... Aj 10 per cent. 
Surrey Consumers’ Acts, 1854 and 1863 ° B} Do. 
Phoenix Acts, 1824 and 1864 . ° B Do. 
South Metropolitan Act, 1876 B Do. 

Do. . do. 1876 Cc Do. 

Do. do. 1881 Cc Do. 


the Standard Price being 


Paid up. Amount not paid up. Total Amount Authorized. 
| 








£500,009 0 0 £500,000 0 0 
259,000 0 0 | 250,000 0 0 
1,082,000 0 0 } 1,082,000 0 0 
18,000 0 0 ee 18,000 0 O 
82,000 0 0 £200,000 0 0 | 232,000 0 0 
600,000 0 0 600,000 0 0 

£1,882,000 0 0 £800,000 0 0 £2,€82,000 0 0 
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No. 2.—STATE 
“| 


Acts of Parliament | 


authorizing Loan Capital. Deseription of Loan. 





) Not 
) 


| 


South Moteopatiten Act, 1869. . «| Debenture Stock. 
De do 1876 . mn Do. 
Surre . ‘Consumers’ Acts, 1854 & 1863.| 


South Metropolitan Act, 1881 . 


Bonds. 


Rate per Cent. of 
| 


- *£5290 is converted into 


MENT OF LOAN CAPITAL on Dec. 81, 1882. 





Total 


Interest. Amount Borrowed. 





£62,500 0 0 
87,500 0 0 
*58,240 0 0 


exceeding 5 per Cent. 


debenture stock, 





£158,249 


0 0 


Remaining 


to be Borrowe¢ 
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£150,009 0 0 
1,760 0 0 
450,000 0 0 


t 


As authorize: 


As authorized 


1. 


367 


Tot 


al 


Amount Authorized. 


£62,500 
187,500 
60,000 
450,000 


! 


00 
00 
00 
00 








+ Note.—By the South Metropolitan Gas Act, 1882, the Company is empowered to borrow, by the creation and issue of debenture stock, to an aggregate nominal 
amount not exceeding one- “third part of the total capital received from the issue or sale of ordinary shares or stock. 









































Dr. _No. 8.—C APIT: AL AC C OUNT. Cr. 
£ «8d, £ 8. d. | ash a srtified to eccived since "o c 
To Expenditure to June 83,1882. Bt ~ 2,011,831 16 10 | Description of Capital. June 00, 1008. mehes Pete Dee sh 1882. 
Expenditure during half year to Dec. 81, 1882, , viz.— 
New buildings and machinery in extension of £ 8. d. £ 8. d, £ 8. d, 
works . . 10,816 15 9} By A stock . 500,000 0 0 500,000 0 0 
Purchase of lz and and ine ide ntals 2,029 15 10 | B stock . 1,850,000 0 0 1,850,000 0 0 
New and additional mains and services 8.592 40} C stock . ‘ 82,000 0 0 $2,000 0 0 
New and additional meters ... . 8,422 1 0 | Debenture sto ok . 62.500 0 0 62,500 0 O 
Do, ° 87,500 0 0 87,500 0 0 
24,860 16 7 | Do. ° 5,200 0 0 5,290 0 0 
Cr.—By sale of house and surplus land ° 8,578 138 5 Bonds ... > 54,240 0 0 58,040 0 0 
21,282 ee ee 
mee? 2,041,440 0 0 2,040,249 0 0 
Totalexpenditure ... . , : | 2,033,164 
Premium capital . - «| 61,981 1 6 51,981 1 6 
a a eee a ae oe 2,093,421 1 6 ———— 
| Less bonds paid off . - 1,200 0 0 |—————_ 
| 2,092,221 1 6 
0. 4.—REVENUE ACCOUNT 
] 
o Manufacture of gas— | By Sale of gas— 
Coals, including dues, carriage, unloading, and | Common gas (per meter)— 
trimming. (See Account No.9). . - £142,316 1 8 At 2s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet - . £254,605 17 1 
Purification, including £2901 18s. 1d. for labour 6,639 1 7 Public lighting and under contracts (see 
Salaries of Engineer, Superintendent, and Statement No.1l). . ee ie 25,987 911 
Officers of works ° Vt ee 83,683 14 8 * £280.5738 7 0 
Wages (carbonizing). . . 29,889 7 8 Rental of meters . ; ; , 5,952 16 4 
Repairs and maintenance of w orks and plant, Residual products— 
materials, and labour, less £538 5s. 4d. re- Coke, less £5983 0s. 24. for labour, &c. . £60,241 4 8 
ceived for old materials. . ° ° 89,330 18 0 Breeze, less £891 1s. 8d. " 2 65017 1 
———— £221,899 8 2 | Tar, less £58 1s. 8d. . « »« 21,848 18 6 
Distribution of gas— | Ammoniac al veanaed less £70 12s. 84. for 
Repair, maintenance, and renewal of mains labour, &c. . ° _ . 29,259 11 9 
and service-pipes, including labour £10,946 1 8 ——— 111,499 6 7 
Salaries and wages of Officers (including Rents receivable °° . 1,483 6 0 
Rental Clerks) . “a 8,951 1 7 | Transferfees .. . ° 2319 0 
Repairing and renewals of meters... 4,290 6 0 
19,187 810 | 
Public lamps— | 
Lighting and repairing. . . . « «© «© «© « - 5,345 2 4 | 
Rents, rates, and taxes— | 
Rents payable. . . » « « £1,192 11 8 } 
Rates and taxes . ° 11,258 17 8 | 
—_—— 12,451 9 4 
Management— 
Directors’ allowance . ° - £2,055 11 1 
Salaries of Secretary and Clerks . ° . 1,536 8 6 | 
Collectors’ commission . s. ets e 6 4,805 7 & | 
Stationery and printing. . . s 1,115 15 6 | 
General charges .  « ro oi is 1,762 14 9 | 
Company’s Auditors. . . « «+ « « « 11210 0 | 
— 11,388 2 0 | 
Law and parliamentary charges a — $22 11 4 | 
Bad debts. o 6 1,128 18 1 | 
Pensions and w orkmen’ 's ‘superannuation and ‘sick fund a4 94510 4 
Gas Referees and Official Auditor. “Te er 211 911 
Total expenditure. . « «© «© « « £373,780 10 4 
Balance carried to net revenue account (No. 5) ok, re, © 126,599 4 7 | 
299,888 14 11 | Total receipts. . . . ’ e £399,388 14 11 
No. 5.—PROFIT AND LOSS (Net REVENUE) ADOOUNT. No. 6.—RESERVE FUND. 
3 ac. f 382 . 99,42% ‘ 80, 2 .£195,5 5 
Interest on temporary loan Balance from last account.£124,482 14 8 Balance en Deo. Si, 168 aS yee tee oa pam © 
and deposits . . £1,077 6 2) Less dividend on ordinary revenue account - 250 0 0 
Commutation under scheme | capital for the half year Interest on amount in- 
ofamalgamation . . . 6,22914 0| ended June vested : - 8.639 2 6 
Intereston bonds. . . . 1,28116 0 & 1882. £112,670 0 0 ee , F oeltianiied 
Do. debenture stock 2,55011 0) Amount car- ; F 100 496 
Balance applicable to divi- be | ried to the . - ——— =. _1 <i RM 
dend on the ordinary stock 127,541 13 8| reservefund 250 0 0 | No. 7.—RENEWAL FUND (LEasrnotp). 


112,920 0 0 « ms 
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£11,512 14 8 Balance on Dec. 31,1882 . £4,592 5 Balance on June 89, 1882 £4,546 14 7 
| Amount from aoe enue ac- Interest on amount inves sted 4510 8 
count (No. i, 126,599 4 7 Invested in debenture ) 
Interest on eohioe on de- stock £4,548 19 7» —— 
posit. « »« « + « »« 669 2 0 £4,592 5 8] To be invested. 48 5 8) £4,592 5 38 
No. 8. —INSUR ANCE FUND. 
Balance on Dec. 31, 1882 . £82,141 19 5/| Balance on June 30, 1882 . £31,680 14 1 
Interest on amount invested &2 5 4 
£188,681 0 10 £138,°81 0 10 Lai Add 19 5 £32,141 19 5 
No STATEMENT OF COA ALS. | No. 1.—STATEMENT OF RESIDUAL PRODUCTS. 
oa comeing a eae ——- 
| Received |Carbonized| Used | a Madedur-) Used in | gai F 8 
Stor ~ enter pay ; . . In Sto . Sc n Store, 
Description of Coal. » ot ty during | during during | Deo a” ye | | a ing Half | the Half the I i i Dec. 81, 
June 30; | the Half | the Half | the Half 1aaa, ’ |Year(esti- Year(esti-) “year, 1882. 
1882. Year. | Year. Year. 1882. | |} mated). | mated). | 
bcicindnithesteia | Pons. Tons. | ‘Tons. Tons. | Tons. Coke—ewt.*. $e °° | oy : 667 6 aay 
Vewes 2 COE ° .| 21,841 | 298,851 | 211,722 215 88,255 Breeze—yards . . 2,7 | 7,935 | 5 26,5: 
fae tf tt a) ee ee — | 2808 Tar—galions ” 171.891 | 2,097,128 | 3,180 | 2,040,768 | 
: } Ammoule acal liquor _butts of) | 8.4138 €1,210 as | 56,121 
| 24,655 | 288,781 | 217,018 a15 | 41,058 108 gallons, 8-oz. strength. | * 











*1 owt. of coke equals 1 sack of 4 bushels, under Weights and Measures Act, 1878. 
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No. 11—STATEMENT OF GAS MADE, SOLD, Ere. 
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Quantity Sop. 


| 


ies used on Number of 





Description of Gas. | 
P ‘ Private Lights | 


partly measured r ‘ 
in Gasholders. | Public Lights 


Total Quantity \ partly estimated)| 


Quantity not 


Total Quantity 
accounted for. 


Works, &c. accounted for. 





Public Lamps. 








| Quantity made, 
| 
| 
| 


(estimated). (per Meter) Sold. 
- RidacinGibimcinictie ——$<$<$—$£ | qc_—————————_——— 
Thousands. Thousands. Thousands. Thousands, Thousands. Thousands. Thousands, 
2,143,305 156,387 1,984,665 | 158,649 } 14,014 


Cee. 6 -s 6. 1,808,578 








1,959,965 


No. 12.—BALANCE-SHEET. 





24,700 


. £18,303 1 6 











To Capital— pe ee ee ee ee ee 
For balance, per account,No.8 . . . . + «+ « « « « £59,057 1 6 Amount invested— 
Reserve faund—per account, No.6... . +... +s « « « 199,429 17 6 eee bY ae 
Renewal fund—per account, No.7. . . . . + + +6 «© « « 4,592 5 8 memeweliemh. ws ec te te eo oe ee 4,543 19 7 
Imsurance fund—per account,No 8... .. +s: 82,141 19 5 Insurancefund ..... ° 82,141 19 5 
Net revenue account— —————_——_ 236,115 16 6 
For balance, per account, No.5 . . . . . « + « « 127,541 13 8 Cash in hand for sundry payments ... . 899 2 6 
Debenture and bond interest, for amount dus to Jan. 1, 1883 . 8,832 7 0 Stores in hand— 
Sundry tradesmen, for amount due for coals, stores, and sundries 382,792 11 4 ee. sk eo > « ae Oe es 9 
Depemsbyoempmumers . .- © s+ © we we ew ew wo wl wl we (SS OO COONS. .« «we + 6.8 « 5 
Dividend account (outstanding) ....... 1,124 14 10 Tar and ammoniacal liquor 7 
WO . « « s « © ¢ ¢ 0 @© @ « ¢ 25,000 0 0 Sundry stores. . .y 8 
Lebenture stock subscriptions . . . +. +6 «© + © «© «© » 7,837 0 0 45,799 16 5 
Accounts due to the Company— 
Gas and meter rental, quarter ending Dec. 31, 
| ks a. & ee e «<6 r @ . £189,976 138 9 
Arrears outstanding. . .... + . 618 18 
| — 199,595 12 5 
For coke and other residual products . ..... +s. 23,281 611 
| Sundries . . . . « « » oe 1,318 14 8 
£514,754 10 6 | £514,754 10 6 





The Cuarrman: I have much pleasure in presenting this report to your 
notice. The Directors consider it a very satisfactory one, although we 
have nothing striking to relate as regards the progress of the Company 
during the past six months. We have supplied gas to all who asked for it, 
as we are bound to dounder the Acts of Parliament, and we have sold that 
gas at a very low price—2s. 10s. per 1000 cubic feet—while its illuminating 
power has been not less than 16 candles, with sulphur always below the 
maximum allowed, and with ammonia practically excluded. We have 
done this, and so far we have complied with our duty to our consumers. 
All this testing and so forth is not left to ourselves; but public testers are 
appointed. We have in our district four testing stations, where regular tests 
are made to ascertain that we keep up to the requirements of purity and 
illuminating power; and if we did not do so we should be fined. The 
increase in consumption during the whole year has been at the rate of 4} 
per cent.; and this, considering the restricted nature of business generally, 
is to be regarded as very satisfactory. A great deal of this increase has 
been in gas required for illuminating purposes; and I believe their fami- 
liarity with the electric light induces our customers to be more liberal in 
the use of gas. Besides this, gas is very extensively employed now for 
manufacturing purposes, and also for cooking and heating. We have 
now on hire 1060 gas-stoves, the additions in the half year costing about 
£1500. We cannot tell you how much of the increase in the consumption 
is due to the use of gas for cooking purposes, as it all goes through the 
same meter; but we have no doubt a considerable portion is owing thereto. 
To supply this extra bulk of gas we have been obliged to increase the 
quantity of coal carbonized. At the corresponding period of the year 1881 
the quantity of coal used was 205,000 tons, while in the past half year it 
was 217,000 tons—an increase of 12,000 tons; with a proportionate increase 
of gas and residual products. As to the latter, the winter has been very 
mild, and consequently coke has not been so much in demand, and we 
have not been able to get so good a price for it. Tar also has been lower 
in price; but sulphate of ammonia has been somewhat higher; and has 
made up, to a large extent, for these drawbacks. This time last year I 
referred to our Act of Parliament authorizing us to buy land at East 
Greenwich for the erection of the new works which we are compelled 
to put.up in consequence of the increased demand for gas which is steadily 
going on. Since then we have been able to negotiate for the acqui- 
sition of about 40 acres of this land, and we are in treaty for the 
remainder. At the same time we have sold a quantity of surplus ground 
at Bankside, for which we received £20,000, which will appear in the next 
half year’s accounts, and this sum will be used for capital purposes. The 
jetty at Rotherhithe, which we are constructing, will be a very useful addi- 
tion to our works, and will effect a saving in the cost of coal, as the coal 
used at Rotherhithe is shot into barges, and has then to be lifted out and put 
into the works. We are having this jetty constructed, and then the coal, 
which comes direct from the pits, will be lifted out by cranes, and passed 
directly into the works. The Company have five manufacturing stations ; 
the principal one being in tiie Old Kent Road, where we have the most 
improved form of West’s retort-charging apparatus, air being used instead 
of steam to work the machines. This is considered of very great importance. 
You may see there the large gasholder to which reference has been made 
at previous meetings, and which stood the severe gales of last winter 
in perfect safety; thereby amply justifying the adoption of the system of 
gasholder construction employed. We have also very large works at Vaux- 
hall; and as to these there is in the revenue account an item of £39,330 for 
repairs and maintenance. This is rather larger than we like to see it; but 
a considerable portion is due to a re-arrangement of the works at Vauxhall 
so as to meet our requirements. The Vauxhall station was formerly part 
of tne old Phenix Works. The re-arrangement is now nearly completed, 
and we consider that this item will be very much lower next half year. I 
have mentioned the Old Kent Road and Vauxhall stations. The other sta- 
tions «ieat Bankside, Rotherhithe, and Greenwich ; and any shareholder 
inter <‘iccin gas manufacture can visit these works, and see what is going 
on thufe. As we have acquired the land at Greenwich, we are now con- 
sidering the question of making use of it; and our Engineer is planning a 
retort-house on the most improved design. Although we have very excel- 
lent engineering talent, we do not consider that we are above learning 
from our neighbours; and several members of the Board went as a 
deputation to Birmingham, in order to inspect the very fine retort- 
house in the Corporation Gas-Works there. The report mentions that 
£100,000 of debenture stock, “recently offered for sale by tender, was sub- 
scribed for at and above the minimum price.” This now stands in the 
market at 125; so we expect we shall have no difficulty in the issue of 
debenture stock with which to go on with the works at East Greenwich, 
this being only a little more than 4 per cent. for the use of the money. I 
suppose that the proceedings at a meeting of gas shareholders cannot now 
be considered complete without some reference being made to the electric 
light. Itis a matter of which we have nothing much to be afraid. You 
have all seen in the newspapers the proceedings with regard to the electric 
light companies, and you know the low value to which they have receded 
on account of various proceedings. At present there are a number of 
applications to the Board of Trade for Provisional Orders for the instal- 








lation of electric lighting. In our district only one Company have applied 
(the Metropolitan Brush Company), and they have scheduled five parishes 
—Camberwell, Greenwich, Lambeth, Newington, and Bermondsey. We 
have no intention of opposing them. We are quite willing that the electric 
light should come, but we are watching them in order to see that they do 
not interfere with our pipes in opening the streets. That is the only object 
we have in watching their proceedings. I donot know that I have anything 
more to add on the subject of the report. I may state thatthe staff has 
given great satisfaction to the Board during the past half year; and with 
regard to one of them—the Secretary, who has lately been appointed—a 
motion will be brought forward for making an increase in his salary. With 
respect to the accounts, there is no alteration in the capital stock. All 
the additional money we require we raise on debentures. The statement 
of loan capital shows a slight alteration, the amount borrowed having been 
increased by about £42,000 in the year. The capital account is very much 
the same as before. The item of “new buildings and machinery in exten- 
sion of works” is slightly lower, as is also that of “new and additional 
mains and services.” Under the heading of “‘ new and additional meters” 
there is an increase—£3422—as compared with £1844 in the corresponding 
period of the previous year. But this is due to the gas-stoves we are 
lending out. With regard to the revenue account, the coal, as a matter of 
course, has come to more —£142,000 instead of £132,000—mainly on account 
of the 12,000 additional tons carbonized. The other items are very much 
as before, and are simply in proportion to the extended trade we have carried 
on. With regard to the item of £39,000 for repairs and maintenance, I have 
mentioned that we hope to reduce this in the current half year. On the 
other side of that account we get a corresponding increase for gas and various 
residual products. Turning to the reserve fund, this we have increased 
by £3693, and it now stands at £199,429—a very respectable sum for a 
reserve fund; and even if we did not place anything to it excepting the 
interest, which is added every year, it would in time grow to a substantial 
amount. This money is all invested in railway debentures and Consols. 
The renewal fund has been increased by the interest; and so also has 
the insurance fund. The statement as to the coals and residual products 
I need not refer to. I now beg to move—‘‘ That the report and accounts 
presented be received and adopted, and the report entered on the minutes.” 

Mr. H. Fryuay seconded the motion. 

Mr. Hozgson (of Sheffield) remarked that the dividend on the profit made 
was rather a close shave. 

The Deputy-CHarrman (Mr. G. Livesey): There is £9000 surplus. 

Mr. Horson said a remark had been made by the Chairman about the 
residuals having been lower. Coke had been lower, and so had ammonia; 
but not tar. 

The Cuarrman: It has been lower with us during the half year. 

Mr. Horson stated that at Sheffield they were getting an advance. He 
was, however, more particularly concerned at the very large amount of 
capital that was required to complete the new works. With regard to the 
issue of debenture stock, he was not very fond of mortgages ; but perhaps 
the Directors thought it wiser to issue 5 per cent. stock and get 125 for it. 
With regard to coal, he thought there was reason for believing that it was 
not going to rise. Perhaps, however, the Directors had already made 
tolerably favourable forward contracts. 

Mr. Horner thought the Chairman had not made the most of the case 
as to the raising of the money. He (Mr. Horner) believed the Directors 
had done the most judicious thing possible. The money was to be 
invested in sound freehold property, and it was of the greatest conse- 
quence to the shareholders that the amount should be raised at a low 
rate, in order that they might look for a further increase of dividends. As 
to the price charged for gas, it was now 2s. 10s. per 1000 cubic feet, 
whereas in 1880 it was 3s.; and notwithstanding the enormous sum 
which this reduction in price represented—namely, about £27,00C—it hal 
all been recouped, and further they had had nearly £3000 more revenue. 
He thought the Chairman might have mentioned this fact, as it showed 
very clearly the recuperative powers of their undertaking. There were 
other items for congratulation. Something had been said about ammonia; 
and he saw that the amount received for this product had very largely 
increased—by about £5000—as compared with two years ago; and the 
quantity made per ton of coal he had found, on examination, to be about 
the largest in the Metropolis, or almost anywhere else. He thought this 
was a great source of congratulation, as it showed that the staff managing 
the different works must be first-rate men. 

The Cuarrman: As regards the price of tar at Sheffield and here, there 
are different circumstances, and the results differ greatly. We get the 
very best price we can for our tar in London, and that is all we can say. 
As to issuing stock, we have no power to do it. By our Act of 1882 we are 
bound to issue one-third debenture stock before we can issue any more 
share capital. Mr. Horner said, I think it is a good thing we do so, as we 
build works, at very little over 4 per cent., which for some time will be 
unproductive. 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Georce Livesey: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—I have great 
pleasure in moving, that dividends at the rates per annum of 13} per cent. 
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on the “ A” stock, of 114 per cent. on the “B” stock, and of 12 per cent. 
on the “C” stock be declared. I would make the same remark on this 
resolution that I made at the last meeting—that this isa dividend really 
of 12 percent. Our price of 2s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet with the initial 
price of 3s. 6d. entitles us to divide 12 percent. This 13} per cent. to 
the “A” and 114 per cent. to the “B ” shareholders is the result of the 
amalgamation ; but as far as the public are concerned 12 per cent. is the 
dividend paid. I should like to adda few remarks to those which have 
been made. The increase in tke consumption of gas is not going on at 
quite the same rate as formerly. We used to have an increase of 7 or 8 per 
cent. per annum, whereas now it only amounts to about 4 per cent. I believe 
that a great deal of this is due to the improved burners which the public 
are now using. The gas companies have for a number of years done all 
that they could to instruct the public in the use of proper and eflicient 
burners. Some ten years ago the burners in use only developed about 
one-third of the quantity of light that could be obtained from the gas. It 
has taken a great many years to alter this; but at last the improved 
burners are being very generally adopted; with this result, perhaps, that 
whereas formerly three of the old burners were used in asitting-room, now, 
with only one of the improved type, as good a light can be had as before 
with the three. But at the most only two of the improved burners will 
be used, and the new burner consumes, if anything, less gas than the old 
one. I believe this is one reason why the increase of consumption is not 
going on at so great a rate as in the past, though the use of gas is largely 
extending. I rejoice at it. I have always maintained that it is to the 
interest of gas companies to assist any invention or device whereby the 


public can obtain the greatest possible amount of light out of a given 
quantity of gas. We are commonly supposed to be against such improve- 
ments. An eminent man some time ago said to me: ‘‘ You gas companies 


wish the public to use the worst burners, so as to swell their gas bills.” 
replied : “ You are quite mistaken. We want them to use the best burners, 
in order to reduce their gas bills, because we believe that in the end this 
will tend largely to our prosperity.” ‘The day consumption of gas is 
increasing. One must go back some years as regards this question. About 
ten years ago I find that the day consumption in June was about 12 per 
cent. of the total consumption over the 24 hours—that is, the day from six 
in the morning till six at night ; whereas now the day consumption during 
the same month last year (June, 1882) was 21 per cent. of the total. So it 
has increased in that period from 12 to 21 per cent. of the total. I would 
also say a word about coke. I have been very much surprised, in all the 
discussions that have taken place in connection with the Smoke Abatement 
Exhibition, that so little has been said about coke. There have been 
even attempts to introduce anthracite, which will not Lurn, and which 
gives no end of trouble; whereas here is an admirable fuel which has been 
overlooked with something like contempt. I believe perhaps one cause of it 
has been that coke has hitherto been sold to a large extent in a form not 
convenient for burning. Coke, as produced at gas-works, is in too large 
lumps for household use, whereas if it is broken it is a most valuable 
domestic fuel for kitcheners as well as for use in ordinary grates mixed 
with coal; and what we are doing is this: We are breaking up our coke, 
and so introducing it for general domestic consumption. Tam happy to 
say that it is coming extensively into use in this direction, and gas share- 
holders might render an advantage to their business by saying a word 
in its favour when the 2y have the chance. It is a smokeless and ac heap 
fuel. As to residual products, I have heard it said that gis might be ¢ iven 
away, and a dividend paid out of the receipts from the residuals. This is 
rather too good. Taking the proceeds per ton of coal, we received for gas 
in the last half year 25s. 10d. for every ton of coal, and obtained 10s. 3d. 
for residuals. We are doing somewhat better with our residuals, I believe, 
because we are selling them bette r; but ammonia and tar have not very 
much improved lately. As a shareholder rather than a Director I should 
like to say a few words on another subject. Some of you may have heard 
that an appeal has lately been made by the Bishop of Rochester for funds 
to build churches in poor districts in London. In the neighbourhood of 
our various works there are large numbers of poor dwellings. Many of those 
houses have been built (by hundreds or thousands) within the last few 
years. All the well-to- te people have quitted the neighbourhood, and left 
the poor to live there alone. The Church of England and other Christian 
organizations are doing what they can to provide spiritual instruction 
for those poor people. Iam sure that a Christian workman is the best 
workman ; and it is the intention of some of the shareholders to send the 
appeal to the general body of proprietors, asking them to contribute some- 
thing towards this fund out of the good dividends they have received from 
the Company. I believe that these poor districts have a claim on us. 
We are employers of these labourers, and if we were individual employers 
we should reccgnize the responsibility. I do not think we are relieved 
from this responsibility because we are associated in a Company. 

Mr. Frankiin: I suppose we are quite powerless to vote a sum ? 

Mr. Livesey: Quite. 

Mr. G. D. Giszes observed that he would retire in a few minutes from his 
seat at the Board, and it was therefore with much gratification that he, in 
his last few minutes, had to perform so satisfactory a task as to second the 
dividend resolution. 

Mr. R. Foster observed that the words of the Deputy-Chairman always 
had great force, and he thought that this was especially the case with 
respect to those he had just used on behalf of their workers. He should 
be glad to co-operate with Mr. Livesey in what he proposed. 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Horner, the retiring Directors (Messrs. Gibbes and 
Hill) were re-elected. Mr. Westcott was also re-< appointed an Auditor. 

Messrs. Gispes and Hix returned thanks for their re-election, and 
assured the proprietors that they would spare no effort to promote the 
interests of the Company. 

The CuatrMan: I have alluded to the very valuable services of our staff. 
We are quite satisfied with our Chief Engineer (Mr. Frank Livesey), the 
Secretary (Mr. Frank Bush), and the other gentlemen ; but they must be 
properly remunerated, and we are about to ask you to increase the salary 
of the Secretary, which matter is entirely in your hands. We can assure 
you that Mr. Bush has fully come up to our idea of what a secretary 
should be; so we recommend you to increase his salary by £200 per annum 
as from the beginning g of the year. 

Mr. Livesey: I se cond this motion with the greatest pleasure. I attend 
generally at the office two days a week, in addition to the Board days, and 
I have therefore had very good opportunities indeed for forming an opinion 
as to Mr. Bush’s capabilities. He is thoroughly devoted to the interests of 
the Company, and is always prompt and ready with everything calculated 

» advance your prosperity. We could not have a better Secretary, and I 
have great pleasure in seconding this resolution. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The Secretary expressed his acknowledgments for the very tangible 
increase which had been voted to him. For many years the Company 
had, he said, occupied a foremost position in the rank of gas companies, 
and his earnest endeavour would be to do all in his power to advance it 
still further. 


Mr. H. E. Jonzs, in moving a vote of thanks to the Directors, said he 








should like to inform Mr. Hobson that tar and ammonia had been reduced 
in value in the last six months. There was one other point which he 
thought the meeting might be glad to learn, as an Electric Pight Company 
was about to invade their district. He had had the curiosity to make an 
inquiry as to the price of the Company’s shares, and it was as well for the 
proprietors to know that if their residuals had gone down, something else 
had also gone down. He found that he could buy a share in the Metro- 
politan Brush Company (£3 paid) for 2s. 6d. This was the best illustration 
he could give them of the formidable foe before them. He might add that 
the price he had mentioned did not tempt him to buy. He thoughs, as 
Mr. Horner had said, that it was a great feather in the cap of the Directors 
to have been able to meet all the obligations of Parliament, and at the same 
time to reduce the price of gas to the consumer to 2s. 10d. per 1000 cubic 
feet. He was sure the proprietors would join him in passing a hearty vote 
of thanks to the Directors for their exertions on behalf of the Company. 

Mr. Hopson seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 

The Cuarrman: On the part of myself and the other Directors, I beg to 
thank you very heartily for the kind expressions used with regard to «s in 
the management of your business. It gives us both pride and pleasure to 
administer the affairs of the Company ; and, being ourselves very heavily 
interested in the concern, we shall do all in our power to ensure its success. 
Before parting I will ask you to give a vote of thanks to the officers of the 
Company. Mr. Frank Livesey and Mr. Bush are present. I cannot say 
more about them than I have said—that the officers have worked ir the 
past half year entirely to our sat isfaction. 

Mr. Livesey: The officers of the Company are doing their duty tho- 





roughly. It is rather an onerous position to have the management of this 
business. Of course I can say nothing about my brother, he being the 


Chief Engineer; but it is something to have had the anxiety and respon- 
sibility of our business during the past year, and to have had no mishap 
or accident of any kind. The other officers have done their duties thoroughly 
well, and it is a satisfaction to them to receive your approval. I therefore 
second the resolution with great pleasure. 

The Cuter Encrveer (Mr. F. Livesey), in returning thanks, assured the 
meeting that he was endeavouring to serve the Company to the utmost of 
his ability, and to promote its interests. He should like to allude to the 
able assistance which he had received from the gentlemen in charge of the 
Company’s different stations. Without their help his would be a very 
difficult task indeed. 

The proceeding; then terminated. 

THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 

The Adjourned General Meeting of the Proprietors in this Company 
(held in accordance with the arrangement come to at the Ordinary Half- 
Yearly Meeting on the 9th inst.) took place at the Chief Offices, Horse- 
ferry Road, Westminster, on Friday last 

The Governor (the Hon. R. H. Browne) presided, and in opening the 
proceedings said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—The sole object of this meeting 
is to let you know the result of the poll which was demanded at the last 
general meeting of the proprietors, on the subject of the re-e’ection of 
Sir Thomas Paine as a Director of this Company. I hope that, in the 
proceedings to-day, gentlemen will confine themselves altogether to the 
business of the meetinz, which I declare to be a special adjourned meet- 
ing for the consideration of this subject only. My first duty is to call 
upon the Secretary to read the report of the Scratineers who examined the 
votes upon the last occasion, and who will declare to you, by their report, 
the result of the poll. 

The Secretary (Mr. J.O. Phillips) read the report, as follows :— 

We, the Scratineers appointed at the ordinary general meeting of The Gaslight 
and Coke Company, held on the 9th of February, on Mr. E. V. Richards’s motion 
with respect to the re-election of Sir Thomas Paine being a Director of the above 
Company, hereby report that, having tested the list of proprietors at such meeting, 
and compared their holdings with the official register of shareholders, the result of 
the voting is as follows :—/ Ayes, 54; holding as an amount of voting capital £185,081 
10s., and being entitled to 236 votes in respect of it. Noes, 33; holding £41 765, and 
being entitled in respect of that to 125 votes Majority in favour of the motion 
number of voters, 21; £140,319 10s. am unt of votinz capital, and 111 votes— 
(Signed) Arntuur Batty, Frepzerick Harvey, J. Reeson, Joun Hutrcuwe.; (counter- 
signed by) Henry Hor s, the demander of the poll. 

Mr. Phillips added that on the 16th of February he receive the following 
letter from Sir Thomas Paine :— 

It may be desirable that you should be officially advised that the engagement 
given by me at the general meeting last Friday has been daly carried out. Having 
an understanding generally that the result of the poll was in my favour, a letter 
was, in the early part of this week, written by my partners, who since the Ist of 
January have been alone acting as Solicitors to the Pilsen-Joel Electric Lightinz 
Company, resigning their position as Solicitors to the Company ; and this resignation 
has been accepted by the Directors, and its acceptance notified by the Secretary. 

Mr. J. Orwell Phillips. (Signed) Taomas Parxg. 


The Governor: Gentlemen, you have heard the result of the poll, which 
has been taken in a regular manner, and it remains for me only now to 
declare that Sir Thomas Paine is duly elected as a Director of this Com- 
pany ; and I take this opportunity of stating that the special business for 
which we are assembled to-day is now at an end. I am sure, however, 
that the proprietors present will allow me, in the first instance (having 
been prevented by a serious illness from being here on the last occasion) 
to return them my most hearty thanks for the honour they did me in re- 
electing me a Director of this Company. It is a curious fact that that 
— om was the first, during the 27 years of my connection with this 

Company, that I have been absent from general or special meetings of any 
sort; and it was extremely disagreable to me to be away when I came 
on for re- election, and knowing there would perhaps be some dis- 
agreement at the meeting in regard to other circumstances. But my 
medical man told me it was perfectly impossible for me to leave my 
bedroom, or I should have been here. Now, gentlemen, I am sure, 
with your usual indulgence and consideration, you will listen to me for a 
few moments while I enter into a brief explanation of what has occurred 
since our last meeting. And in the first place I should like the shareholders, 
one and all, to know that the Directors have not voted in any way upon 
the poll—that they have themselves personally kept completely aloof, and 
have had nothing to say in reference to it. They left it completely to 
the shareholders who polled and who were present at the last meeting; and 
the result has been declared to you. The next point I would touch upon 
is this: The Deputy- -Governor, who occupied the chair so ably at the - 
meeting, gave an assurance that before this day an opinion of the highest 
character should be taken as to the regularity and legality of the procee dings 
of the day, which were somewhat questioned by parties present; and some 
doubts did exist among the Board themselves as to whether it would not be 
the right course to pursue to be fortified in their decision by the highest 
possible authorities. In consequence of this matter coming up for con- 
sideration at the very next meeting of the Court, it was decided to have 
the case drawn out fairly and plainly, merely setting out the facts of what 
had transpired and taken place at the last general meeting, and then ask 
Counsel their opinion as to the regularity or legality of the proceedings on 
that occasion. The case was laid before the highest possible authorities 
at the present day—I mean the Attorney-General and Mr. Sterling—and I 
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am happy te say that their decision was completely in favour of the course 
pursued by the Deputy-Governor on the last occasion. This is extremely 
gratifying tome. It would have given me very great pain to have had the 
Deputy-Governor’s judgment overruled by a higher authority. But, as 
it is, there can be no doubt in the world as to the regularity and legality 
of the course of the proceedings at the last meeting. There is only one 
other point on which I wish to clear myself. It is a personal thing to 
touch upon, and I hope you will listen to-me for just a few minutes. It was 
stated in The Times (I have the slip before me), and it was also stated in 
a letter addressed by Sir Thomas Paine to Mr. Coppen, that he had con- 
sulted some of the Directors as to the course which he ought to pursue in 
this matter as regards the Electric Lighting Company and his seat on this 
Board. Now, gentlemen, at the commencement I disclaim having ever 
been consulted in the matter by Sir Thomas Paine. The question never 
came before the Court. I was not one of those who were consulted by him; 
but I took on myself spontaneously to offer to Sir Thomas Paine the advice 
which I think = sensible man would give under the circumstances and 
in my position, which was that he should adopt exactly the course which 
he has now i a to retire altogether from a wretched concern 
like an electric lighting company, and stick his colours fast to the mast of 
the Chartered Gas Company. He has done this, and I very glad of it. I 
have no more to say but to thank you for your kindness. 

Mr. Copren, as the mover of the amendment at the last meeting, con- 
firmed everything the Governor had said as to the regularity of the pro- 
ceedings on that occasion. He had taken advice, and he had found no 
more than what might be reasonably expected—that a person of the 
ability of their Deputy-Governor would be in a position to know the law 
very much better than he (Mr. Coppen) did. He had no doubt that the 
result of the poll was perhaps very much affected by the course which 
he brought on himself in protesting against the legality of the proceedings. 
Under this impression, many of his supporters went away without voting 
—a circumstance which he thought was shown very clearly, inasmuch as 
only 33 voted on the poll, whereas on the division he had more than 80. 
The view that the proceedings at the last meeting were illegal had been 
set aside by the opinion received by the Directors, and also by the opinion 
which he had himself obtained. As regarded Sir Thomas Paine, he 
desired to say that this gentleman was a total stranger to him, and there- 
fore he hoped it would not be assumed for a moment that he had any 
feeling in the matter. Had Sir Thomas Paine seen the desirability and 
practicability and reasonableness of the course he had now taken, he did 
not suppose that his (Mr. Coppen’s) voice would have been raised at the 
meeting. He did not think he could be generally regarded as a disturber 
of the peace at their meetings, as usually he had supported the adminis- 
tration of the Company. In fact, it was the interest of all—directors 
and shareholders—to work amicably together. He considered that he had 
done his duty, and he accepted the verdict with all respect. 

Mr. SaYWELL reminded the proprietors that the objection he raised at 
the last meeting was to a poll being taken after a division. He asked 
whether Counsel had given their opinion that a poll, when demanded, was 
to be confined to those present, or whether the poll should be extended to 
every shareholder on the register of the company. 

The Secretary: The opinion of Sir Henry James and Mr. Sterling on 
the point is as follows:—‘‘ We think any shareholder may attend and 
record his vote so long as the poll remains open.” 

Sir T. Parve thanked the proprietors for having re-elected him a Director 
of the Company by a majority which, under the circumstances, was suf- 
ficiently definitive, but which he was assured would have been larger had 
the matter been generally known. For ten or twelve years he had had the 
pleasure of serving in the Imperial Gas Company and in'this Company, 
and he had devoted his utmost abilities to the interests of the undertaking. 
As to the point to which the Governor had referred—that he (Sir T. Paine) 
did not mention the matter to the Directors officially—he had been pre- 
pared to do so, but the reception his communication met with from two or 
three friends on the Board induced him to think that the matter was so 
trifling as not to be worth mentioning. 

Mr. Copren moved a vote of thanks to the Governor and Directors, and 
expressed the pleasure of the proprietors present at seeing him sufficiently 
restored to health to attend the meeting. 

The motion having been carried, 

The Governor said: Gentlemen, I can assure you I give you my very 
best thanks for the vote you have just passed to myself and colleagues, 
and I trust that we shall always act, as we have done in times past, in 
complete harmony with the shareholders. Our interests are one and 
identical ; and it shall be always my study, as long as I remain with you, 
to maintain the harmony which has always so happily existed between us. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





WEYMOUTH CONSUMERS’ GAS COMPANY. 

The Ordinary Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held 
on Thursday, the 15th inst.—Mr. R. Damon in the chair. 

The Secretary and Manacer (Mr. J. Lowe) read the report, which stated 
that, in submitting the accounts for the half year ending Dec. 31, 1882, the 
Directors had to inform the shareholders that the result of the half year’s 
working enabled them to declare a dividend at the rate of 9 per cent. per 
annum upon the original shares, and of 6} per cent. per annum upon the 
new (1875) shares, free of income-tax. 

The CHarrMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, said the Company 
were in much the same position as at the time of the last half-yearly 
meeting—namely, with a small balance in hand after paying the dividends. 
Until very recently the Directors had hoped to return to the old maximum 
dividends of 10 and 7 per cent. ; and this they certainly would have done 
had it not been for the mildness of the winter. However, as soon as a 
sufficient balance was shown on the working of any half year, it would be 
applied in making up the deficiencies in previous dividends. No less a 
sum than £700 had, up to the date of the accounts, been sacrificed by the 
reduction in the price of gas. The Manager, however, reported that there 
was a gradual increase in the rental, though not sufficient to overtake the 
amount relinquished by the reduction—about £856 in all. Financially the 
Company were not justified in making the concession they did; but there 
were certain considerations which, in the Directors’ judgment, made it 
advisable that it should be done when it was. The abatement was some- 
what hastened by the large quantity of gas sent out in the exceptionally 
severe winter of 1880-81, but this was followed by a winter as exceptionally 
mild, and the present was equally so. The result of these two successive 
mild winters had been an accumulation of coke, which, in order to clear 
the works, had to be sold at a loss. Considering these adverse circum- 
stances, he thought the shareholders might regard the balance-sheet as 
very satisfactory. 

Mr. PLowMan seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 

Mr. HatLetT moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors. 

Mr. Dopson seconded the motion, and it was agreed to. 

Mr. Tuomas (a Director), in acknowledging the compliment, said that 
while the Directors were desirous of keeping down the expenditure of the 
Company as much as possible, they were endeavouring at the same time to 


show the advantages the public lighting might receive. The Company had 
expended a considerable sum in providing large lamps for the public use, 
and in addition were sending out gas to the town at a considerable reduc- 
tion in price. They were supplying these large lamps (which consumed 
three or four times as much gas as the ordinary lamps) at the cost of two. 
Their object in doing this was to show the public generally that improved 
lights could be had if they were only disposed to pay a little extra money ; 
and in a town like Weymouth, where they were so much in need of 
improvements, it was generally assented to that better lighting was one of 
the most essential improvements that could be made. He hoped the town 
would adopt the new system of lighting introduced by the Company ; and 
even if the ratepayers had to pay a slightly increased charge for it, they 
would have in return one of the greatest advantages they could possibly 
obtain. 

On the motion of Mr. Ropens, seconded by Mr. Lunpte, a vote of thanks 
was accorded to the Manager, to whom, it was remarked, the shareholders 
were indebted for the economical way in which their undertaking was 
carried on. 

Mr. Lowe having briefly expressed his thanks for the confidence reposed 
in him, and his desire to do his best in the interests of the Company, the 
proceedings closed. 





BARNET DISTRICT GAS AND WATER COMPANY. 

The Ordinary Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held 
at the Guildhall Tavern, Gresham Street, E.C., on Friday last—Mr. J. F. 
Bontems in the chair. , 

The Secretary (Mr. Alfred Lass, F.C.A.) having read the notice 
convening the meeting, the following report was taken as read :— 

The balance of the profit and loss account (net revenue) amounts to £6716 12s. 5d., 
out of which the Directors recommend the declaration of a dividend, less income- 
tax, for the half year ended the 81st of December last at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum on the “A” stock and shares, and 5 per cent. per annum on the “ B” stock. 

The business of the Company still continues to increase; and to enable your 
Directors to meet the requirements of the district, they have resolved, subject to 
your approval, to promote a Bill during the ensuing session to enable the Company 
to extend their limits of water supply, to construct new water-works, to extend their 
gas-works, and to raise additional capital, &c. 

The CuarRMan, in moving the adoption of the report, said it was not his 
intention to trouble the shareholders with any figures. He thought they 
would all ascertain, from reading the report, that the Company was 
making satisfactory progress. 

The Deputry-CHarrMan (Mr. J. Glaisher, F.R.S.) said he seconded the 
motion with much pleasure. The shareholders knew how desirous he was 
that their progress, though slow, should be steady, so as to take them on 
to that goal which they wished to attain. He thought that the past half 
year had been no exception to the category of several years which they 
had lately had—that was to say, that each had been better than its 
predecessors ; and this was the case on the present occasion. 

Mr. I. A. CRooKENDEN thought the statement now presented reflected 
the highest credit on the management, and notably upon the Engineer 
(Mr. T. H. Martin). The sale of gas per ton of coal was very good indeed. 
With regard to coke, the year had been abnormally bad for this valuable 
commodity, not only with them, but with all similar companies. Tar and 
ammonia came out unusually low, and he could not understand it—he 
supposed the carriage and otber expenses had a great deal to do with 
it. Apart from this he considered the statement highly satisfactory, 
and that the shareholders ought to congratulate themselves. In the 
general balance-sheet there was an item “bad debt fund account.” He 
thought that every year should bear its own losses. On the other side of 
the general balance-sheet he would suggest that in future the item 
of rental and arrears should be separated. With regard to the item of 
suspense account (parliamentary expenses), he did not understand it. As 
to the repairs and maintenance, the figure was very low; but he hoped 
that there was nothing neglected in this direction in order to make the 
profits look a little better. 

The Deputy-CHairman stated that in the past half year they had made 
10,180 cubic feet, and sold 9462 cubic feet of gas per ton of coal. Their 
leakage was about 7 per cent.;and considering their district—sometimes they 
had a mile without a customer upon the main—he thought their Engineer 
was much to be commended. As to the coal used at the water-works, the 
quantity was 195 tons, or about 36 tons more than in the corresponding 
period of the previous year. But the water they raised in the past half 
year was 634 million gallons, while in the corresponding time in 1881 the 
quantity was 584 millions; so that there was a very large amount of 
water for a very small increased consumption of coal. The coal account 
must, in fact, be regarded as very satisfactory. The Directors charged 
each year’s revenue with all bad debts. He was told that the arrears of 
gis and water only amounted to £302. Every item had been carefully 
considered. 

The CuarrMan said, with regard to the suspense account (parliawentary 
expenses), this included the deposit which they had to make before they 
could commence proceedings with their Bill, in addition to other expenses 
connected therewith. When the Bill was obtained and capital raised, this 

“ suspense account would be transferred to the capital account for “ costs of 
promoting Special Act,” 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN next moved the declaration of the dividends recom- 
mended in the report. 

The DeputTy-CHAIRMAN seconded the motion, and it was agreed tc. 

The retiring Directors (Messrs. Glaisher and Joslin) were then re-elected 
to their seats at the Board, and Mr. Gibbins was re-appointed Auditor. 

Mr. PLumMER moved the increase of the Directors’ remuneration to 
£600 a year, and, in doing so, expressed great satisfaction at the progress 
of the Company, particularly in the past half year. 

Mr. CRooKENDEN seconded the motion. 

Mr. Sroxes supported the resolution, and urged that an effort should 
be made to obtain a quotation for their shares on the Stock Exchange. 

The CHarrMAN stated that the Directors had endeavoured more than 
once to obtain this quotation ; but there were certain difficulties in the 
way. 

The Secretary expressed his belief that the Stock Exchange authorities 
were now endeavouring to do something by which not only this Company 
but a great number of other small companies might appear in their list. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The Cuarrman having briefly returned thanks, 

Mr. CRooKENDEN referred to the recent issue of a pamphlet, under the 
auspices of the Committee who were managing the Gas Section of the 
Exhibition at the Crystal Palace. It was, he said, called “A Short 
Account of Coal Gas,” and he thought the Directors of this and similar 
companies should do all they could at the present juncture to make 
public, as widely as possible, the advantages of gas, which was the 
cheapest, most cleanly, and most economical of all artificial lights. He 
also spoke of the advantages of gas for cooking purposes, 

The Cuarran stated that the Directors had tried to promote the use of 
gas-stoves in their district. 
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Mr. C. Horstey, C.E., after assuring the meeting that the profit was 
not made up at the expense of the works, which he said were in a most 
efficient condition, moved a vote of thanks to the officers. He referred to 
the abundant quantity and great purity of the water supplied by the Com- 
pany, and to the excellent quality of their gas; and, in particular, com- 
mented on the services rendered to the Company by Messrs. Lass, Martin, 
and Wright. 

Mr. SToKEs seconded the motion, and it was carried. 

Mr. Lass and Mr. Marrrn expressed their acknowledgments; both gen- 
tlemen assuring the proprietors that they would do their utmost to 
promote the welfare of the Company. Mr. Martin also stated that he was 
pushing the use of gas-stoves as far as he could; and not only lending 
them out on hire, but in some cases on approval. 

The Deruty-CHamman having referred to the economy which can be 
effected by the use of gas for cooking purposes, and assured the share- 
holders of the highly satisfactory condition of their works, the proceedings 
of the ordinary meeting terminated. 

An extraordinary meeting was then held for the purpose of considering 
the Bill of the Company now before Parliament. 

The CHarrMAN said the accounts showed the Company had spent prac- 
tically all their capital, while fresh sources of revenue were being opened 
up in all directions. They had abundance of water with which to supply 
consumers, and plenty of storeage by means of which gas could be supplied. 
All they now wanted was money to lay down pipes to give the supply. 

The Soxicrtor (Mr. C, A. Bannister) read the preamble of the Bill, and 
briefly commented on its various clauses. 

In reply to Mr. Crookenden, the Cuarrman stated that the new areca 
which they purposed supplying under the Bill had been very carefully 
taken into consideration—in fact, everything in connection with the intro- 
duction of the Bill had been fully discussed. He spoke of the benefits 
which the Bill would confer on their customers as well as on themselves, 
and he trusted that the local authorities and inhabitants of the Company's 
district of supply would be fair and reasonable, as they had always found, 
and as he was sure they would always find the Company. He then moved 
the approval of the Bill enabling the Company “ to extend their limits of 
water supply, to construct new water-works, to extend their gas-works, 
and to raise additional capital, and for other purposes.” 

The Deputy-CHarrMan, in seconding the motion, observed that the 
Company were not sending out a third part of the water which they had 
at theircommand. They desired to supply Potter’s Bar, at the earnest 
request of the inhabitants of the district, who sadly wanted water. 

Mr. BannIsTER, in reply to Mr. Crookenden, stated that if the Bill passed 
as it stood, the new shares would be allotted to the existing shareholders. 

The CuarmMan put the motion, and declared it carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to the Chairman and Directors, and 
the proceedings terminated. 





BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 

At the Meeting of the Birmingham Town Council last Tuesday—the 
Mayor (Mr. W. White) in the chair—the annual report of the Gas Com- 
mittee was presented. It stated that they had authorized the expenditure 
of £6000 upon two pairs of West’s stoking machines for the newest portion 
of No. 8 retort-house at Saltley, and by the adoption of these appliances 
they estimated a saving of at least £1600 per annum would be effected. The 
Committee had accepted the tender of Messrs. 8. Cutler and Sons for the 
construction of two three-lift gasholders at Windsor Street, at a cost of 
£58,850. The amount of the contracts for the tanks and holders would be 
about £16,000 in excess of the amount originally voted by the Council; 
but the Committee explained that the original vote was for two-lift holders, 
whereas the Committee afterwards discovered, from the experience of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, that by having three-lift holders the 
storeage capacity could be increased from 84 to 124 million cubic feet with- 
out adding to the cost of the tanks. The Committee believed that, looking 
to the necessity of providing this increased storeage capacity during the 
next few years, the Council would approve the action which had been taken. 
The attention of the Committee having been called by his Worship the 
Mayor to the desirableness of making some further provision for lighting 
courts within the borough, they had agreed to provide lamp-posts, lanterns, 
and fittings, and to supply gas to such lamps, at an annual charge of £2 8s. 
if a 4-feet burner was used, or £2 18s. for a 5-feet burner; the cost of the 
services to such lamps to be borne by the owner of the property. By an 
arrangement previously made with the Public Works Committee, the cost 
of lighting, cleaning, and extinguishing such lamps was undertaken by 
that Committee. The Committee reported that they had been asked by 
gas consumers in Solihull to consider whether they would recommend the 
Corporation to undertake the supply to that district by the acquisition 
of the Solihull gas undertaking; and they had replied that they were not 
prepared to recommend the Council to make any offer for the purchase of 
the undertaking. The Committee further reported the proceedings which 
had been taken to secure the protection of consumers in reference to the 
proposed Electric Lighting Order, and that they were in negotiation with 
the promcters of the Order in the hope of arranging terms. The Com- 
mittee had an interview with a deputation from the Darlaston and Wednes- 
bury Local Boards, and they informed the deputation that they would be 
prepared to consider an offer for the purchase of the gas undertakings in 
the Darlaston and Wednesbury districts, including the works at Swan Lane. 
The Committee stated that the arbitration on the construction of the tar 
contract had been abandoned. During the proceedings the Committee 
were informed that the contractors were prepared to rescind from Decem- 
ber, 1881, the contract under which the dispute had arisen, and to agree to 
terms for a new contract for the remainder of the term, if the Committee 
would accept the contractors’ reading of the contract up to that date. The 
Committee accepted these terms, and the new contract is now being pre- 
pared. The quantity of coke in stock on Dec. 31, 1882, was 8956 tons, 
as against 5326 tons at the corresponding period of 1881. The sale 
of gas for the year was 2,716,568,400 cubic feet, as against 2,747,865,400 in 
1881, being a decrease of 31,297,000 cubic feet, or about 1 per cent.; but 
after deducting from the sale in 1881 the consumption in Smethwick for 
the first three quarters of that year, that in Oldbury and Rowley Regis 
for the year, and that in Tipton and Sedgley for the last half of the year, 
which had now ceased, and which together amounted to 138,652,100 cubic 
feet, the increase in the district now supplied was 107,355,100 cubic feet, 
or at the rate of about 4 per cent. Thenumber of new services laid during 
the year was 1921, as against 2553 for the year 1881, being a decrease of 
632. There had been 208 official tests made of the illuminating power of 
the gas during the year, the highest being 18°10, the lowest 16°57, and the 
average 17°23 candles; or about 2} candles in excess of the parliamentary 
standard. The net profit of the gas undertaking for the year amounted to 
£50,946 9s. 3d. The statutory amount had been pe to the sink- 
ing fund for the redemption of loans and annuities, and the necessary pro- 
vision had been made, as usual, for writing off plant or buildings in 
process of being superseded or actually abandoned. The Committee 
recommended that the balance of the profit and loss account should be 
appropriated as follows :—£25,000 to the borough improvement rate of 








1882, and £25,946 9s. 38d. to the sinking fund for the redemption of loans 
and annuities ; making, with the statutory amount, £29,907 18s. 8d., exclu- 
sive of interest £5374 3s. 2d., or £35,282 Is. 10d. in all. The total amount 
of loans redeemed would then be £168,305 16s. 1d., or about 8 per cent. on 
the total capital expenditure. 














Dr.—Revenue Account, for the year ended Dec. 81, 1882. 

To Mamefnsterecions «© 2 s+ ws we we we ew wo wl ww meee ae 
DE. « « « «¢ ws. © + & + * 8.6 2.2 See 
Public lamps—lighting and repairing .... .» 4,936 11 7 
Rent, rates,and taxes. . ... + + 17,429 18 8 
Management Pe Soe £te Se Ses sits w VG) SS. S&S 8,518 18 5 
Law and parliamentary charges ... +. .+ © «© «© « * 84511 1 
ES jes ye By o-oo o> On eT) te 249) ee Oo m8 2,030 2 8 
I i i ta i ee th ets Gi hye 100 0 0 
Cost of maintaining recreation ground at Nechells . ... . 148 9 6 
Expensesofloans . .. . 7a. S ss a ie 215 0 

Totalexpenditure. . . . . £308,708 7 0 
Balance . . +++ 2s « » 150,092 0 7 
£458,795 7 7 

Cr.—Revenue Account. 

By Saleofgas ... +. « . £319,688 16 4 
Residual products . . 135,137 12 7 
Remts . 1. «© 2 ew elo ee aie we 6 & 1,184 7 7 
a pe err ere Ee 6 Ee ES Fein 2.160 8 1 
Discountom purchases . . +2 «© s+ © © © © © ot «6 663 10 6 
Tramsfer fees. . 1. © © © © » @ © 8 1017 6 





£458,795 7 7 
—— .--— 


Included in the total received from the sale of gas are the following 
items :— 


Cubic Feet. per 1000. 
- CBR eben Gk st te £10 16 2 
6 ie A ae ne a oe w « >< 2 3811 
- 588,746,300 ,, 28.94. . . . . . F4,07712 5 
: 7 « « « « 58,002 19 9 


Common gas. . 
Do. e 





Do. : ; j 





s+ «© + #8 - 440,055,400 , 

i + «ew + . 623,884,500 ,, 3 oc © « Wwe tS 

Des 6. 6 6 © o. pee wo MO te ew tle tl ee SF 
Public lighting and under contracts. . . 20,505 6 10 


The amount received for the various residuals includes— 
Cee 6 « = ws *s «.4 0 * © & 6 £48,685 0 5 
hts «tan oe) v's 6 oe So %. o eo “ee 82,082 17 10 
Ammonieesi liquor . . 2+ © © © © © © © 54,298 15 10 

Alderman Kenrick moved—“ That the balance of profit and loss 

account (£50,946 9s. 3d.) be appropriated as follows :—£25,000 to the 
borough improvement rate of 1882; £25,946 9s. 3d. to the sinking fund for 
the redemption of loans and annuities.” He said the Council were uware 
that Mr. Thomason had given notice of a resolution which, if pressed, 
would be an amendment to the resolution he had just moved; but he was 
glad to learn, from a conversation he had had with Mr. Thomason, that he 
had no intention of moving an amendment to the effect that a reduction 
be made in the rates of gas at the present time, because the Council could 
not transfer the £25,000 to the improvment rate and the £25,946 to the 
sinking fund if at the same time they made a reduction in the price of 
gas. They could not both eat their cake and have it. But he understood 
that Mr. Thomason’s resolution would be that the matter of the reduction 
in the rates for gas should be referred to the Committee, for them to con- 
sider and deal with it when, in their opinion, the time should have arrived 
that they could doso. Such a recommendation as this would, of course, 
be accepted by the Committee. When the Gas Committee had met all 
charges of interest, carried a reasonable amount to the rates, and provided 
for the sinking fund necessary to reduce the capital expenditure to some- 
thing like reasonable amount, their next, and most pleasing duty—indeed, 
their constant endeavour and object—was to reduce the price of gas. 
He need not enter into any lengthy justification of the disposal of the 
profits of the year. With regard to the manufacturing accounts for the 
year 1882 the Committee had had both advantages and drawbacks, and, 
on the whole, he must characterize the record of the year as a chequered 
history. In the first place, the receipts have been diminished under various 
heads. The Committee had received £5400 less from the sale of gas. This 
was due mainly to the cessation of the sale to the districts, the local 
authorities of which had purchased their gas-works. Then there was a re- 
duction of £1000 in the sale of coke, which was principally to be attributed 
to lower prices. Then, again, with regard to tar, there had been a very 
serious falling off, to the extent of £7800. A paragraph in the report 
informed the Council that in the working of the tar contract it had been 
necessary to resort to the arbitration clause; a difference having arisen 
between the contractors and the Committee with reference to the interpreta- 
tion of the contract. The contract was based upon an entirely new principle 
—on what might be called a sliding scale—the price of tar being made to 
vary with the market prices of the products of its first distillation. The 
contract was consequently a somewhat complicated matter. The Com- 
mittee were of opinion that the products of the tar were very well known 
to the distillers, and that they were constant in quality and quantity, and 
that the tar would therefore vary in value in direct proportion to the 
variations in the market prices of these products. But when they came to 
work the contract, the contractors informed them that the products of 
the distillation were not at all equal in quantity or quality to what they 
had anticipated, and they claimed a reduction. They went to arbitration 
on the matter; but in the course of the proceedings both parties were 
abundantly satisfied that the contract as it stood was unworkable. The 
object of the Committee was, therefore, not so much to avoid recouping 
the contractors for any loss they might have incurred as to get a satis- 
factory contract for the future. The Committee, therefore, accepted 
the contractors’ reading of the contract, which involved a repayment to 
the latter of money received on account for tar, amcunting to a consider- 
able sum. This fact principally accounted for the reduction in the receipts 
for tar; but, concurrently with it, there had been a great fall in the 
price of the products. Anthracene, for instance, had fallen in value very 
considerably; and this, of course, made an appreciable reduction. The 
falling off in these three items—gas, coke, and tar—made a reduction in 
the receipts for the year of £14,200, as compared with the receipts in the 
previous year under the same heads. In addition to this there had been 
an increase in the rating of the gas property; and, as the members of the 
Council all knew, there had been an Egyptian war which had added to the 
income-tax. These two items resulted in an increased charge of £2000; 
making the total falling off £16,200. Then, on the other hand,'the receipts 
from ammoniacal liquor had increased by £7000, partly due to improved 
contracts ; the whole of the production being now disposed of on favourable 
terms, whereas in 1881 only part was sold. Then, again, they had entered 
into a more favourable contract with Messrs. Spence and Co., dated from 
last July, for the sale to them of the liquor. Under the head of coals 
there was a saving of £5000, partly due to their having carbonized 1000 
tons less, but largely owing to a considerable saving in cannel, amounting 
to about 2800 tons. They had saved something in the cartage of coal, and 
had a better return from its carbonization, for they obtained 9660 cubic 
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feet of gas per ton, as compared with 9580 cubic feet in 1881. In wages 
£1000 had been saved, owing to the smaller bulk of coal to be dealt 
with. On meters and public lamps they had saved £750; and under the 
head of law charges they had saved £500. This made a total saving of 
£14,250, against a diminution in the receipts of £16,200, or a net loss of 
£2200. Mr. Thomason would see, therefore, that this was not the time to 
promise a reduction in the price of gas. Besides this, they were in a tran- 
s'tion period. At Windsor Street they were remodelling the plant. They 
had added new purifying apparatus, built a retort-house, and were engaged 
in filling a portion of this with regenerator furnaces and Ross’s mechanical 
stokers. In a portion of the Saltley works they were going to adopt 
Klénne’s regenerator furnaces and West’s mechanical stokers. All this 
work was now only partly completed, and they had not yet obtained any 
advantage from it. The regenerator furnaces and mechanical stokers 
they hoped to get in by the summer, when he trusted the Council would 
pay a visit to the works, in which they would find much to interest them, 
and much that would give them reason to feel confidence in the future of 
gas manufacture. As a matter of fact, the Committee were engaged in 
almost a revolution in gas making. He believed it was partly due to the 
active competition of the electric light that all gas engineers had turned 
their attention to improved methods of manufacture, of course with the 
object of getting the product at a less cost. As the result of these improve- 
ments the Committee hoped to come before the Council before long, and 
deal in a broad way with suggestions like those of Mr. Thomason ; but 
they had not yet reaped the advantage of these organic changes. On the 
other hand, the old plant, as it was replaced by new, became obsolete, and 
therefore had, in any prudent system of finance, to be written off the 
capital account; so that the first result was rather against them than in 
their favour when they brought the annual accounts before the Council. 
The resolution was adopted. 

Alderman Kenrick, in moving that the Council approve of the expendi- 
ture of a further sum of £20,000 in providing additional storeage at the 
Windsor Street works, explained that the increased cost was due partly to 
alterations which the Council had sanctioned with respect to the size of 
the new gasholders, and also to the fact of the Committee having decided 
to erect two three-lift holders instead of the two-lift ones originally pro- 
posed. By this alteration the storeage capacity would be increased from 
84 to 124 million cubic feet, or a gain of 4 million cubic feet, by substi- 
tuting an expenditure of £120,000, for the original estimate of £100,000. 
The motion was carried. 

Alderman Kenrick then moved the approval of the report. Referring 
to the electric lighting schemes, he mentioned that the Committee were 
in negotiation with the Incandescent Electric Lighting Company, which 
he hoped would result in the arrangement of terms satisfactory both to the 
public and the Council. With regard to the application of the Local 
Authorities of Darlaston and Wednesbury to undertake the gas supply of 
their districts, he said that the Committee would be willing to sell, pro- 
vided that the authorities were willing to purchase the Swan Village 
works. He thought it was a great pity that the districts about West 
Bromwich did not agree to purchase these works in the first instance, 
as they would have found it much cheaper. The Committee had been 
endeavouring to stimulate the demand for coke for domestic use. TLe 
importance of this would be seen by a comparison of the years 1877 and 
1882. In 1877 the sale of coke to the iron trade was 59,000 tons, and the 
sale in the town 39,000 tons. In 1882 only 50,000 tons were sold to the iron 
trade, but 51,000 tons in the town. At present more than half the supply 
was taken by the town—a healthy state of things which the Committee 
desired to promote. He was sorry to see that there was no increase in the 
new services, as compared with last year. The falling off was entirely in 
the case of the small services, and he believed there was no way of stimu- 
lating the demand by small consumers unless the Committee could do 
away with the initial cost, and the deposit which they were obliged to ask 
where two householders would not guarantee the account. If the Com- 
mittee could see any way of getting over the difficulty they would embrace 
it, because gas, being the ‘“‘ poor man’s friend” as compared with the 
electric light, which had been described as the “light of luxury,” there 
ought to be a very large demand from small consumers. The total 
quantity of gas sold during the year, making allowance for the districts 
which had gone off, showed an increase of 4 per cent. Comparing 1878 
with 1882, he found that there had been an increase in the supply from 
the Birmingham and West Bromwich works of 222,072,500 cubic feet. 
Adding to this 317,465,100 cubic feet consumed in the purchasing districts, 
there was a total increase of 539,537,600, which was equivalent to avout 
19°8 per cent. 

Mr. Lowe said the report was not clear with reference to the provision 
of lamps for courts, as to who was to pay for the gas consumed. If it was 
to be a compulsory charge on the owners of property, he greatly objected 
to it, as he thought they had sufficient burdens already. It was stated in 
the report that the average illuminating power of the gas had been 
17°23 candles; but he was informed that the average of the old Companies 
was 183 candles. If this was so, it was highly desirable that the standard 
of the Corporation gas should be raised, so as not to be lower than that 
of the Companies. Referring to the accounts, he saw that the annuities 
were capitalized at 25 years’ purchase, whereas he believed the present 
market value was 27 years. He would like to know how 25 years was 
arrived at. In the revenue account hesawa charge of £148 9s. 6d. for the 
maintenance of a recreation ground at Nechells, and with regard to this 
he should like to know what possible connection there was between the 
provision of a recreation ground and the business of the Gas Committee. 
Another point—and one to which he attached great importance—was the 
deduction from the profit for the year of £10,000, stated to be carried to 
the new offices account. Now, considering that at the meeting of the 
Council on the 6th inst. they authorized the application for a loan on 
capital account of £50,000, being the estimated cost of the new offices, he 
was at a loss to understand why they wanted to take £10,000 last year out 
of the revenue account. He moved, as an amendment, that the sum of 
£10,000 debited to the profit and loss account for the new offices should be 
disallowed, and that the sum should be applied to the borough improve- 
ment rate of 1882, in addition to the sum of £25,000 recommended in the 
report. 

The amendment was not seconded. 

Mr. THomason said that, as the Chairman had shown a disposition to 
fairly consider the subject of the reduction of the charges for gas, he was 
willing to withdraw the notice of motion which appeared upon the paper 
in his name. He was satisfied, from the explanation that had been given, 
that the Gas Committee would at no distant period make a further 
reduction in the price. He was sure that the price which had been 
charged prevented a large quantity of gas from being consumed. 

Mr. Fatiows suggested that, with respect to the provision of lamps in 
courts, the proposition of the Gas Committee should be made known by 
circular to house agents and owners of small house property. 

Alderman Avery thougit the Committee had made a very liberal offer 
as to the provision of lamps in courts. They proposed to supply a lamp, 
gas, cleaning, &c., at a charge of £2 8s. for a 4-feet burner, or £2 18s. fora 
6-feet burner, which was less than was charged the Public Works Com- 





mittee for the ordinary street lights. With reference to the coke, he 
hoped every effort would be made to promote its popular consumption, 
inasmuch as the demand from the iron trade would be to a considerable 
extent met by the gas-works in the Black Country. In reply to Mr. Lowe 
as to the annuities, he explained that they were set down in the capital 
account at 25 years’ purchase, because this was their value originally, and 
it would be utterly impossible to have a valuation of the assets and 
liabilities of the Corporation every year. People who were timid about the 
borough debt might be comforted by the assurance that there was a very 
large surplus of assets over liabilities. 

Mr. Lawson Tair said that if Mr. Lowe only knew a little of the history 
of the Gas Committee he would be aware that the recreation ground at 
Nechells was a piece of surplus land belonging to the Committee, which 
they had generously placed at the disposal of the inhabitants of the ward, 
very greatly to the advantage of the neighbourhood. He complained of 
the want of gas pressure upon Sunday nights, from which, he said, he and 
many others experienced considerable inconvenience. He also mentioned 
that he had recently been carrying on some experiments in relation to gas 
for heating purposes, and had succeeded in providing a dining-room gas 
fire at a cost of 84d. per day, as compared with 9d. for coal. The subject, 
he thought, was worthy of attention, inasmuch as many people hesitated 
to use gas-fires on account of their greater cost. 

Alderman CHAMBERLAIN thought Mr. Lowe would do well if he obtained 

his instructions in private instead of seeking them in the debates of the 
Council. His information on many points was singularly inaccurate. For 
example, with reference to the illuminating power of the gas, he had been 
egregiously misinformed concerning the standard given by the Companies, 
who supplied 16-candle, and not 18-candle gas. It was true that 16 candles 
under the old test was equal to 17 under the new; but there was still a 
margin, varying at times, but equal to about half a candle, in favour of the 
Corporation. With regard to the lamps in the courts, the Council not 
only had no intention of imposing a compulsory charge on landlords of 
a cay but he should have thought Mr. Lowe, as a lawyer, would have 
snown that they had no power to do such a thing, even if they desired. 
He wished to call attention to the subject of the saving that had been 
made by the Corporation in the management of the gas undertaking, as 
compared with what would have been made by the Companies had 
they continued in possession. The amount was very much more 
than was generally supposed. Some five or six years ago, when his 
brother was Chairman of the Committee, he told the Council that he 
looked forward to the time when the contribution to the rates would be 
not £25,000, but £50,000. They were still, however, only contributing 
£25,000 a year; and he thought the Committee ought to be greatly obliged 
to the Chairman of the Finance Committee for not bringing greater pres- 
sure upon them to fulfil the promise of six years ago. When they did earn 
more he thought the sum would be due to the ratepayers, so faras they 
were distinct from the consumers. He had made very careful calculations 
of the savings on various items, and he put them down as follows :— 
Directors’ fees, £2000; staff, £9000; income-tax, law charges, and bad 
debts, £4000; correlation of works, yield, and selection of coal and delivery 
at works, £12,000; repairs and maintenance of mains, £1000; residuals, 
£10,000; unaccounted-for gas, £7000; Birmingham Company maximum 
dividend, £6000; capital, £11,000. These items of saving, all of which 
were expected to be made by the acquisition of the undertaking, gave a 
total of £62,000. The saving would increase as years went on; and so far 
from there being any justification for the charge that they had been carry- 
ing to the rates money which belonged to the consumers, the reverse was 
the case. They had been carrying more to the benefit of the consumers 
than they were entitled to, and to this extent robbing the ratepayers. He 
had always maintained that there was very little distinction between the 
ratepayers and the consumers ; but, speaking only for himself, and not com- 
promising his colleagues on the Committee, whenever the time came that 
they had a surplus to deal with, he should strongly support the view that 
the ratepayers were entitled to some considerable share of it. 

Alderman Kenrick briefly replied. He mentioned that the charge for 
the maintenance of the recreation ground at Nechells was no doubt illegal 
at present, but it was one of the things for which they wished to take 
power in the Consolidation Bill now before Parliament. 

The report was approved. 





THE HASTINGS TOWN COUNCIL AND THE GAS COMPANY, 
OPPosITION TO THE Company's BILL. 


A Special Meeting of the Hastings Town Council was held last Wed- 
nesday—the Mayor (Mr. Revill) in the chair—for the purpose of receiving 
a report from the Public Lighting Committee in reference to the Bill for 
which the Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Company are now applying to 
Parliament. 

The Deputy Town Cuerk read the report of the Committee, which 
stated that, having received a copy of a Bill to be promoted by the Hast- 
ings and St. Leonards Gas Company in the present session, they had 
instructed an expert, who had reported on the subject. Based on this 
report, certain points had been submitted to the Directors. The Com- 
mittee advised, among other thirgs, that the sum authorized to be raised 
by shares should be limited to £48,000 with the usual borrowing powers. 
[The amount of share capital proposed to be raised by the Bill is £120,000, 
with borrowing powers for an additional £30,000.) Further, that pro- 
vision should be made in the Bill for the substitution of a 16-candle 
standard of illuminating power for the 14-candle standard now in exist- 
ence; the sliding scale clauses, similar to those in force in the Metropolis, 
to be introduced; the initial price to be fixed at not more than 3s. 44d. per 
1000 cubic feet, and in the case of public lamps a discount to be made off 
the price charged to private consumers in the same proportion as at pre- 
sent exists. Provision to be made limiting the payment of any back 
dividends to three years from the date of their respectively accruing. 
Provision also to be made that no part of the money authorized to be bor- 
rowed is to be raised by the creation of shares or stock, and no money 
actually borrowed is to be converted into share capital. The Committee 
also reported that they had received a letter from the Secretary of the 
Gas Company, stating that the Directors were advised that “the requisi- 
tions are on the whole most unreasonable and exacting, not to say vicious, 
and such as are not likely to be forced upon the Company by any Committee 
of Parliament ;” and that if they were so enforced the Directors would 
have no alternative but to abandon their Bill, and with it necessarily any 
further attempts to meet the lighting requirements of the town. Fi 

The Mayor, in moving the adoption of the report, said this action was 
taken by the Committee in consequence of the Gas Company being about 
to apply to Parliament to sanction a Bill for the raising of an additional 
capital of £120,000. The Committee had decided to recommend that the 
necessary steps be taken to oppose tke Bill in Parliament. They had 
spared neither time nor labour in going carefully into every particular, 
and the decision arrived at had been unanimous on the part of every 
member. These steps had not been taken in any spirit of antagonism to 
the Company, but simply as a duty the Council felt they owed to the rate- 
payers in endeavouring to procure for them better and cheaper gas. 
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What they had done did not preclude any arrangement being arrived at 
with the Company ; and the Council were not desirous of making unreason- 
able raquisitions. 

Mr. Bray seconded the motion and went through the report, dealing 
fully with the first four clauses of the Bill seriatim. He remarked that the 
Committee were considering the interests of the Company as well as those 
of the ratepayers. He thought they had good grounds for doing the 
best they could for the ratepayers in the matter, and he did not consider 
the proceedings they were taking could be regarded as vexatious or 
unreasonable, 

Mr. Brown inquired whether any communication had been received 
from the Company. 

The Mayer replied that a letter had been left with the Town Clerk that 
morning ; but it did not contain any concessions, and nothing was offered. 
pend a, as a matter of courtesy, the letter should have been sent 
earlier. 

The Deputy-Mayor (Mr. Thorpe) said the letter could not be drawn up 
earlier, as Mr. Silverthorne’s report had only within the previous few 
days been received by the Company. The Council, therefore, had not 
given the Directors an opportunity of coming to an arrangement. 

The Mayor said the letter would be considered by the Committee, and 
would afterwards be laid before the Council. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Alderman Vonres moved a long resolution to the effect that the governing 
body be authorized to oppose the Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Bill, 1883, 
in Parliament, and incur the necessary expenses in connection with such 
opposition. He observed that he entirely concurred with the action taken 
by the Committee. 

Mr. Hixu seconded the motion; remarking that the Committee were 
certainly not acting in a vicious manner, but were rather desirous of 
meeting the Company amicably. 

The resolution was carried nem. con, 

The Deputy Town CuLEerk then read a long petition to be presented to 
— in opposition to the Bill, and setting forth the reasons for so 

oing. 

Alderman Davis moved a resolution adopting the petition, and ordering 
the corporate seal to be affixed thereto. He said that though the action 
of the Corporation might seem formidable, still if these steps were not 
taken they would be entirely precluded from any future action. 

Mr. Hrxt seconded the motion, and it was carried nem. dis. 

This concluded the business. 





THE PROPOSED PURCHASE OF THE IPSWICH GAS-WORKS 
BY THE CORPORATION. 
OpposITIoN TO THE Gis Company’s Bint By THE Town CounciL. 

At the Meeting of the Ipswich Town Council last Wednesday week—the 
Mayor (Alderman E. R. Turner) in the chair—a report was presented from 
the Gas and Water Works Committee, which contained the following 
clause in reference to the Bill of the Ipswich Gas Company now before 
Parliament :— 

Your Committee beg to report that they have carefully considered the Bill for the 
granting of further powers to the Ipswich Gaslight Company, referred to them on the 
9th of November last ; and, availing themselves of the powers then conferred upon 
them by the Council, they have obtained skilled advice thereon, and they beg to 
recommend that the Bill should be opposed by the Corporation, and that the 
Town Clerk should be authorized to take the necessary proceedings according!y. 

The report having been received, 

Mr. Grimsey (the Chairman of the Committee) moved that the para- 
graph having reference to the Bill be adopted. This matter had, he said, 
been well considered in committee, and it had been unanimously resolved to 
recommend to the Council that the Bill should be opposed, and that the 
Town Clerk should take steps to carry out the recommendation. 

Mr. Prrer seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 

Mr. GrimsEy next moved the necessary formal resolution that the Bill 
be opposed by the Corporation. He said he took it that the Mayor would 
make some statement with reference to what had passed between himself 
and representatives of the Company, evidencing the desire on the part of 
the Committee not to take these steps in a hostile spirit to the Company, 
but merely that they should be in the position which they considered they 
must occupy for the benefit of the town at large. 

The Mayor said it was suggested by one member of the Committee (and 
the suggestion was very cordially adopted by the other members) that some 
communication should be made by him, as Mayor, to the Chairman of 
the Gas Company, with the view of bringing the Directors of the Com- 
pany and the Committee together, and to show that the Committee did 
not wish to act in a hostile spirit; and with the idea that, by meeting 
beforehand, they might, by each party giving way a little, make the 
opposition of almost a formal nature. Thus the Corporation and the Com- 
pany might each obtain all they wanted. It was further urged that the 
time was a, for the purchase of the gas-works. Accordingly, the 
Chairman of the Committee (Mr. Grimsey) and he met the Chairman of 
the Gas Company and Mr. Westhorp, and discussed the matter without 
going into particulars. The same morning the Chairman of the Company 
met the Directors, and the following minute was passed by them :— 
“Proposed and carried, that the Directors are willing to entertain such 
negotiations.”” The question for the Council now was whether, if they 
thought it desirable to enter into negotiations for the purchase of the 
gas-works, they would pass a resolution authorizing the Committee to 
proceed with the negotiations. 

Mr. Pirer thought it very desirable at this time that such negotiations 
should be entered into, and it seemed to him the less said about it on the 
present occasion the better. He therefore moved that the Gas and Water 
Works Committee be empowered to enter into negotiations with the 
ee el with reference to the purchase, and report further to the 

Jouncil. 

Mr. Wrincu seconded this motion. 

The Mayor remarked that there were now two motions before the 
Council, and he thought it would be well to carry Mr. Grimsey’s first. 

Mr. ANNESS seconded Mr. Grimsey’s motion, and it was carried. 

The Mayor then put Mr. Piper's proposition, which was in the following 
words :—* That the Gas and Water Works Committee be and are hereby 
authorized to enter into negotiations with the Ipswich Gaslight Company 
for the purchase of their works and undertaking, and report thereon to the 
Council.” 

Mr. Boortu asked whether it would not be better that such a proposition 
came from the Committee after due consideration. 

Mr. Grimsey said he, as Chairman, had thought it his duty to call the 
attention of the Committee to the matter, although they had not vested in 
them the power to negotiate. If the Council delegated this power to them, 
they would proceed; but at present they were only charged with the ques- 
tion of opposing or not opposing the Company’s Bill. 

Mr. Piper said he believed he expressed the unanimous feeling of the 
Committee. 

The Mayor said this was so. The meeting of the Committee took place 
on the previous Thursday; but he was unable to have an interview with 








Mr. Maw, the Chairman of the Gas Company, till Saturday, and only 
received the answer of the Directors on Tuesday morning, so that there 
had not been time for another meeting of the Committee. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

At a meeting of ratepayers held last Saturday, under the presidency of 
the Mayor, the action of the Corporation, in opposing the Gas Company’s 
Bill, was unanimously approved. 

MEETING OF THE Gas CoMPANY. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Company took place on Monday, the 
19th inst.—Mr. S. A. Maw, sen., in the chair, 

The Secretary (Mr. D. Ford Goddard) read the notice convening the 
meeting; and the report of the Directors was taken as read. 

The Cuarrman briefly moved the adoption of the report. 

Mr. Cook seconded the motion, and, after some discussion, it was carried 
nem. con.; and dividends of £1 per share on the “A” capital and 15s. per 
share on the “ B” capital were declared. 

The Cxrarrman then moved the re-election of Mr. W. Alexander as a 
Director of the Company. 

Mr. WestuHorp seconded the motion. 

Mr. Prior spoke of the desirability of increasing the number of the 
Directors from 9 to 12, under the Act of 1847. At the extraordinary meet- 
ing which was to follow, a very important Bill was to be submitted, and he 
certainly thought an increase in the strength of the Board was necessary. 
He moved a resolution to this effect. 

Mr. Nortcutt stated that notice must be given of such a motion. 

Mr. Prior: There is nothing in the Act to warrant my giving notice. 

Mr. Norcurt read the 82nd section of the Companies’ Clauses Consoli- 
dation Act, 1845, in support of the legal advice he had given. 

Mr. Jerrnries said this did not affect the business of the meeting in any 
way. The Company bad a Special Act granted to them by Parliament, 
and the Companies’ Clauses Consolidation Act did not affect their own 
Act, which gave them power at any meeting to increase or reduce the 
number of Directors to not more than 12 or less than 6. 

Mr. Notcutt said the 4th section of the Companies’ Clauses Act was 
incorporated in their own Act, and in his opinion was quite plain on the 
question of notice. 

Mr. GrimwabDE suggested an adjournment of the election of Directors, 
and in the meantime notice for the resolution for increasing the number 
might be given. 

Mr. I. 'l', CoppoLp expressed a hope that the Directors would not give 
an informal assent to the proposal to increase the Board, unless they were 
themselves satisfied that it was wise todo so. If shareholders represent- 
ing one-tenth of the capital thought the directorate should be increased, a 
meeting for the discussion of the proposal was desirable; but do not let 
them have an informal pledge from the Directors that the number should 
be increased, because the result of a meeting might be that only a small 
portion of the shareholders would ask for it. Tnere did not seem to be 
any reason adduced why an increase was desirable. He should be very 
sorry to proceed to the election of more Directors, for he believed the 
present number was sufficient, and that the shareholders were well repre- 
sented on the Board. 

Mr. Houcuron said the professional element was already tolerably 
strong on the Board, but the commercial was not so strong; and he 
thought the infusion of a little more of the latter would be beneficial. 

The CrarrMan was about to put the motion for the re-election of Mr. W. 
Alexander to the directorate, when 

Mr. Prior moved, and Mr, Gri seconded, the appointment of Mr. G, S. 
Clarke. 

Mr. Cuarke said this movement had not been undertaken with the 
intention of diluting the directorate in any shape or form, but merely to 
introduce a different element into the Board. Yor himself, he had not 
sought election in any way. 

Subsequently, on a show of hands being taken, 31 votes were given for 
Mr. Clarke, and 26 for Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. WestuHorp in the next place proposed, and Mr. Copsoip seconded, 
the re-appointment of Mr. W. B. Jackaman. 

Mr. Prior proposed, and Mr. Catver seconded, the nomination in his 
stead of Mr. W. B. Jeffries as a Director. 

The voting was—For Mr. Jeffries, 26; for Mr. Jackaman, 22. 

The other Director retiring was Mr. W. Turner, and his re-election was 
carried. Mr. W. Bantoft was also re-appointed an Auditor. 

Mr. GrimwaDE next moved—‘* That this meeting desire the Directors to 
call a special meeting at the earliest possible day to receive a proposition 
to increase the number of Directors; and, if such meeting so decide, to 
proceed to election.” 

Mr. Jerrzies seconded the motion, which was carried by a large majo- 
rity, and it was agreed that the voting should be taken on the present 
register of shareholders. 

A poll having been demanded in reference to the election of Directors, 
it was arranged to be taken on the following day; the CHarmman inti- 
mating that he was quite willing to withdraw from the chairmanship as 
from that day. 

The meeting was then made special, for the purpose of considering the 
Company’s Bill now in Parliament. 

Mr. Norcutr having read the clauses of the Bill, which asks for 
authority to raise £100,000 additional capital, 

Mr. WestuorP formally moved that the meeting approve of the Bill. 
He said it was absolutely necessary to raise further capital for carrying 
on the “business of the Company. The power sought might appear to 
be extensive; but the shareholders must remember that Acts of Parlia- 
ment were expensive, and it was always considered desirable to take as 
much power as Parliament would grant. They would not, however, be 
able to raise more than £15,000 of capital in any one year, and this could 
not be done without the consent of the shareholders. ‘The Board thought 
it was in the interest, not only of the shareholders, but also of the public, 
that they should raise additional capital, in order to make their works 
more efficient—in fact, it had become absolutely necessary in consequence 
of the greater consumption of gas, and of the new appliances for making 
good gas and increasing the residual products. 

Mr. W- ALEXANDER seconded the motion. 

Mr. Jerrries moved the adjournment of the discussion, and contended 
that the Directors should have taken the shareholders into their confidence 
before depositing the Bill in Parliament. Much litigation might have been 
spared, and the opposition of the Town Council avoided. As a share- 
holder, he expressed the opinion that the powers sought would be 
prejudicial both to the town and to the proprietors. 

Mr. Priok seconded the amendment. 

Mr. W. ALEXANDER said the clauses were very fully discussed at many 
meetings, and the Directors had endeavoured to do their duty to the 
shareholders and the public. 

Mr. Jerrries: They have not done their duty either to the shareholders 
or the public—both are prejudiced by it. 

Ultimately the meeting agreed to an adjournment, 
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THE BOARD OF TRADE REPORT ON GAS AND WATER BILLS 
AND ORDERS OF THE PRESENT SESSION. 

The usual report by the Board of Trade upon the Gas and Water Bills 
of the Session, 1883, together with a statement relating to applications for 
Provisicnal Orders for Gas and Water and Electric Lighting, has just been 
issued. It shows that the number of Bills which relate to the supply of 
gas amounts to 14; but several of these also contain provisions relating to 
water and electricity. The capital asked for is £885,000 by shares, and 
£472,250 by loans—total, £1,357,250. There are 21 Bills in respect to 
water, the capital asked for being £1,150,000 by shares, and £632,750 
by Rae es £1,782,750. }Provisional Orders in respect of gas and water 
to the number of 16 have been applied for ; the capital asked for by shares 
and loans combined being £500,000. The applications for electric lighting 
powers have been more numerous, amounting in all to 106, divided as 
follows :— 


England . { a : + 19) Capital proposed. . . . £2,827,778 
Scotland A agg ee i} . ee + 895,000" 
Treland. . Company . P i a or 80,000 

Total... . . 106 2 2,752,778 





THE GAS AND WATER SUPPLY OF BARNET. 

A Meeting of Owners and Ratepayers, convened by the East Barnet Valley 
Local Board, was held last Thursday evening at the Lecture Hall, Station 
Road, New Barnet, to adopt such measures as the meeting might deter- 
mine for the purpose of obtaining the insertion in the Bill now being pro- 
moted by the Barnet District Gas and Water Company of the necessary 
clauses for the benefit and protection of the consumers of gas and water, as 
well as the ratepayers generally, within the district of the East Barnet 
Valley Local Board. 

Mr. R. A. Guover presided, and opened the proceedings by briefly 
explaining the object of the meeting. 

Mr. Byrrexp, referring to a resolution which had been passed at a 
meeting of the East Barnet Valley Local Board, expressing the expe- 
diency of opposing the Barnet Gas and Water Company’s Bill, remarked 
that he altogether denied that there was any wish on the part of the Local 
Board to oppose the Company seeking further parliamentary powers; their 
principal object being to protect the inhabitants, owners, and ratepayers 
of the district. Considerable attention had, he said, been given to the matter 
by the East Barnet Board, and they had decided that unless the Company 
put East Barnet on the same basis as Chipping Barnet, the Bill should be 
opposed. He further pointed out that the gas was made at East Barnet, 
and that the consumption, not only of gas but also of water, was greater 
there than at Chipping Barnet, and that their rateable value was £9000 
more. Notwithstanding this the Company took the gas to Chipping 
Barnet, which was a couple of miles off, and sold it at a cheaper rate than 
they did at East Barnet, where it was manufactured. Another question 
for the consideration of the ratepayers was whether the amount of water- 
rate payable should be, as in local matters, on the rateable value or 
the rack-rental of the premises supplied. At present the Company were 
entitled to charge on the rack-rental. Another thing they had to con- 
sider was with regard to a constant supply of water. The Company had 
admitted their ability to afford a constant supply by seeking powers to 
extend the area of supply. The mere cost of the water was nothing. This 
was a matter which the Local Board wished the meeting to consider. 
With the additional capital for which the Company were now applying— 
they were seeking power to raise £175,000 in addition to their present 
capitai of £135,000—an increase in the price of gas would be necessary, 
unless they made more profits. They were now charged at East 
Barnet 5s. per 1000 cubic feet for gas, as against 4s. 6d. at Chipping Barnet. 
There was nothing to prevent them increasing the price to 6s. In the 
circumstances which he had laid before them, the Local Board had thought 
it right to convene the meeting, and to hear the ratepayers’ decision as to 
whether the Bill should be opposed. He maintained that East Barnet had 
been treated unfairly by the Company in their Act of 1872, as to the price 
charged for gas. Another matter for consideration was the supply of water 
by meter; and a further question was as to whether the new capital re- 
quired for the gas undertaking should not be obtained through the opera- 
tions of the auction clauses. With regard to the question of the expense of 
the opposition, of course this would be very great if they carried it to the 
bitter end ; but there was no reason why a £5 note should be spent. If the 
Company would do what was right, the Board would not oppose them. 

Mr. Cuurcyu moved a resolution giving the consent of the meeting to the 
opposition by the Local Board to the Company’s Bill; the payment of costs 
and expenses incidental to the opposition to be defrayed out of the district 
fund and general district rate. 

The motion having been seconded, a long discussion followed, in the 
course of which several gentlemen took part. The constant supply of 
water was regarded by some of the speakers as unnecessary, as there was 
sufficient water. The expense of the fittings required with the constant 
supply was also referred to. 

Mr. T. H. Martin (the Engineer and Manager of the Barnet District Gas 
and Water Company) expressed his conviction that should the constant 
supply be laid on by the Company, it would cost at least £2, and might 
cost £20 per house. The taps which were in use at present in New 
Barnet were not adapted for the constant supply, and must therefore be 
altered, 

Some discussion also arose with regard to a letter written by Mr. Martin 
to the Local Board, and several speakers urged that the letter shouldbe read ; 
the Chairman stating that the contents of the letter would not help them. 
Eventually, however, a copy of the letter was handed to Mr. Byfield 
by Mr. Martin, and it was read, as follows :— 
Feb. 13, 1883, 

Dear Sir,—You are aware, as Clerk of the Barnet Rural Sanitary Authority, and 
from the print of the Bill with which you have been already furnished, that the 
simple purpose of my Company in going to Parliament this session is to give effect 
to an application, from the residents of a place where water is greatly needed, to 
extend the Company’s limits of water supply to that locality, and to raise the capital 
needed by the increasing demands of their district. They do not propose, therefore, 
to insert in their Bill provisions for thrusting on the district a constant supply, 
because a recourse to that system would not only derange the method of distri- 
bution, which has been recently matured at a large outlay, but would also entail 
upon each consumer an individual expenditure that would, I am sure, invite oppo- 
sition from all quarters. 

My Board are not sensible of a difficulty having at any time arisen with regard to 
either the supply of water for flushing sewers and watering streets, or the payment 
for those services; and you are aware that there already exist provisions which 
protect the authorities in these particulars. 

With regard to the price of gas, my Board are unable to accept your suggesticn 
of a uniform charge, for to do so would lead to the necessity of substituting for a 
rate settled by a parliamentary compact, a scale which could not, in these days of 
competition—when gas is only one of manyjilluminating agencies, and when the coal 
famine is not distant from one’s recollection—be fixed without involving a possible 
increase of price in one part of their district. 





* Exclusive of the amount proposed to be expended by the Brush Electric Light 
and Power Company of Scotland. 





Iam to remind you that my Company have no less than four times, within the 
last two years, reduced the charge for gas; so admitting the consumers to a 
participation in the benefits derived from the quiet and progressive development of 
the Company’s business, as soon as their shareholders, who had suffered in previous 
years, had received the not excessive dividend of 4 and 5 per cent. per annum ; and 
the same policy they intend to continue in the future, if they are allowed to devote 
(as is their desire) all the resources of the Company to the requirements of the 
district they are bound to supply. 

My Board think they may not without confidence appeal to what has been as an 
earnest of what will be done; and while it will be their duty to protect their share- 
holders’ investments, it will be equally their care to satisfy the just expectations of 
their consumers, believing, as they do, that the interests of both are to a great 
extent identical. 

I have to ask you to read this to your Board, who may be assured that my Com- 
pany will be ready at all times to satisfy them of my Company’s perfect ability to 
furnish an abundant supply of water and gas, not only for the use of private con- 
sumers, but for the public purposes of the local authorities. 

G. D. Byfield, Esq. (Signed) T. H. Martin. 

P.S.—Since writing the above,I notice that a meeting of your Board has been 
already convened for the purpose of authorizing the expenses of an opposition to 
the Company’s Bill; and as this seems to indicate a predetermined policy, I have 
hesitated as to forwarding my letter. But I shall probably not misinterpret the 
wishes of my Directors by doing so; and the better plan will be for you to read it, 
not only to your Board on the 22nd inst., but also at the ratepayers’ meeting to 
follow; which kindly do. 

The CHAIRMAN maintained that what he had stated was true—that the 
letter did not help them. He put the motion, and declared it carried ; 
49 votes being given for, and 17 against it. 

A resolution was afterwards passed appointing a Committee from the 
meeting to act in conjunction with members of the Local Board, and to 
confer with the Directors of the Company. 

The meeting then separated. 





GAS: ITS MANUFACTURE AND USES. 

At the Willesden High School, N.W., last Wednesday evening, ‘‘ Gas: Its 
Manufacture, Utility, and Proper Method of Using for Lighting, Heating, 
and Ventilating ; with some remarks on Electricity as an Illuminating 
Agent,’’ formed the subject of a lecture delivered by Mr. C. E. Bor.ey, 
Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., the Superintendent of the Gas Department of the 
Great Western Railway Company. There wasa fair attendance (mostly of 
the boys belonging to the School) ; and the lecture, which was of an inte- 
resting and instructive character, was illustrated with diagrams and 
experiments ; amongst the gas appliances on view being an Argand burner 
of 500-candle power. 

After a few introductory remarks by the Caarrman (Mr. T. D. Thomson, 
F.S.S.), 

Mr. Bottry commenced. by alluding to the methods of illumination 
formerly in vogue; observing that gas was first discovered, or noticed, 
in 1733 as an inflammable air issuing from the shaft of a coal mine, 
although it was recorded in the “ Philosophical Transactions” for 1667, 
in a paper read by Mr. Thomas Shirley, that a well took fire near Wigan. 
In 1792 they found that a Scotchman, named Murdoch, illuminated his 
house by means of coal gas. The Lecturer then dealt with the advances 
made in the manufacture of this now indispensable commodity. until 
Pall Mall was illuminated by its aid in 1807,and in 1830 the “ light 
of the future’”—in the shape of the introduction of the arc system of 
electric lighting—made its appearance. Having referred to the progress 
made of late years in regard to the quality and purity of gas, Mr. Botley 
explained the method of production, and described the residuals derived 
therefrom, together with their uses; especially alluding to the fact of the 
increased prices obtained for these bye-products, which had benefited the 
public, gas companies being thereby enabled to reduce the charge for gas. 
In concluding the first part of his subject, he spoke of the popular fallacy 
as to air being pumped into the supply-pipes, and explained that 1 per cent. 
of air mixed with gas would have the effect of depreciating its illumi- 
nating properties to the extent of 6 percent. ; the great saving by using the 
most approved appliances ; the various uses to which gas might be applied, 
and of its economy for gas cooking and heating purposes. As regards 
the electric light, Mr. Botley said he would deal with it from a practical 
point of view. He considered that its merits had been unduly magnified ; 
while as to its commercial value, the most reckless and untruthful state- 
ments had been made. There could be no doubt, he said, that the electric 
light bubble would be known as one of the greatest swindles ever perpe- 
trated upon acredulous public. He contended that the electric light could 
not compete with gas, owing to its extreme cost and uncertainty; and in 
support of his contention referred to the triumph of gas, as an illuminat- 
ing agent, at the recent Worcester Fine Art and Industrial Exhibition, to 
which allusion has been so often made in the JourNaL. Besides, there was 
no power of diffusion as in the case of gas. In bringing his remarks toa 
close, Mr. Botley said that, with proper provision, gas would fulfil all the 
ordinary conditions of lighting; while for special purposes there was no 
doubt that the incandescent system of electric lighting would be used side 
by side with gas. 

The usual votes of thanks brought the proceedings to a close. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
EpinsureH, Saturday. 

Dundee has attained a certain amount of notoriety for four separate and 
distinct things, the connection between which it will puzzle the inquirer 
to discover. These are jute, marmalade, electricity, and gas. Much as 
the first two articles named have to do with the comfort and happiness of 
the inhabitants, they do not concern me at present; but with respect to 
the other two articles I have a few observations to offer. And first of all 
I would state that the inciting cause of these remarks is the report of the 
second general meeting of the Northern Electric Light, Power, ard 
Appliances Company, Limited, which was held in Dundee on Tues- 
day last, under the presidency of Mr. John Leng—a gentleman who in 
the past has taken a very prominent part in all matters relating to 
electric and gas lighting. The profit andloss account of the Company, 
it seems, after including a proportion of the preliminary expenses, 
shows a loss of £264 19s. 6d. The Directors regretted that the business of 
the Company had not been commercially profitable, but at the same time 
they thought the result not unsatisfactory, regard being had to the difli- 
culties of establishing a new business, and to the special obstacles thrown 
in the way of the Company at its formation. The report further alludid 
to the interference with legitimate progress in electric lighting by the 
mania for < peg meee in patents and shares; to the hindrance and ex- 
pense caused to the Company by the Gas Commissioners promoting a Bill 
to exclude any electric light company doing business in Dundee; and to 
the first cost charged against the year’s revenue of installations neces- 
sary to enable the public to judge of the efficiency of the electric light. 
Then the report contains some information relative to the work which has 
been done by the Company during the past year. The installations erected 
and sold jinclude those in a shipbuilding yard, dye-works, factory, and pri- 
vate mansions ; those on yearly hire, three jute factoriesand a paper mill; 


while numerous temporary hires were made, from three months downwards. 
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Despite all this work, there is a deficit of £264 19s.6d. Why should this 
be? And why should the Company which was to achieve such great 
results resolve that the next balance should not be till May 31,1884? The 
answer tothe latter query is given by the Chairman, who says that the 
end of December is in the middle of the lighting season, and that in order 
to include the whole winter's lighting the change of dates should be 
made. Whether or not the deficit will have increased when the next 
meeting comes to be held is a matter of opinion; but it is pretty 
certain that if better and cheaper work is not done in the future 
than has been characteristic of the past, the shareholders in the 
concern need not entertain hopes of receiving any reward in the shape 
of dividends. In moving the adoption of the report, Mr. Leng said 
that great changes had transpired, both in people’s ideas and in the 
actual course of electric lighting, since the Company had been formed. 
This is quite true; but the changes have been in the direction of 
removing the popular delusion that electricity was at once and for ever 
to remove gas from the domain of artificial lighting, and of reducing toa 
condition of bankruptcy certain companies which were floated, not for 
the purpose of performing any honest work, but in order to bring a 
revenue to needy directors. This observation cannot apply to the Dundee 
Company, because the Directors have announced that they will not take 
any remuneration until the accounts show a profit to the shareholders. 
If the Company has not been successful, it has not foolishly, at least to 
any alarming extent, dissipated its funds; and, of course, by continuing 
this policy of caution, the subscribed capital will extend over a much 
longer period than would be the case if hap-hazard contracts were entered 
into. The report of the proceedings conclusively shows that the existence of 
the Company just depends upon the rate at which it consumes its capital. 
Admittedly dynamos are in the market which develop 90 per cent.of the force 
employed to keep them inmotion. They are high in price, and are not 
likely to fall much “owing to the demand. They have -been six years in 
the market. With machinery for developing so much of the power imparted, 
and with the energy which the Directors of the Northern Company can 
bring to bear in another direction, it is really astonishing that handsome 
dividends have not been earned for the shareholders. Besides, it is histori- 
cally curious that this “‘ highly efficient’ machine should have been in the 
market for six years, and yet it is little more than 84 years since Mr. 
Leng informed a meeting of gas-works proprietors in London that “ there 
were few purposes and few places for which as yet”—and he empha- 
sized the last two words—“ the electric light could be adapted, having 
regard to the cost and method of supplying it.” So far as I have 
been able to read the history of electric lighting in the interim, it 
is just the cost and the methods of applying the system which are 
fatal to the success of companies. If they could, as has been over and 
over again asserted, supply the light at a less cost than gas, and that too 
in a continuous and satisfactory way, there might be better reason for 
supposing that electricity would become more popular; butin this country, 
at any rate, where coal is plentiful, there is little chance of the new light 
competing on the score of cheapness. Until some steadier method both 
of inducing and maintaining the current is introduced, I am afraid it cannot 
be regarded as being in any sense a competitor. On the whole, the address 
by the Chairman to this Northern Company isas cheerful as the circum- 
stances would permit; and it is pleasant to note that in the future tho 
Company intend to turn their experience to account, and discontinue the 
part of the business which has been unprofitable, and confine themselves 
to that which will give a fair return. It occurs to me that the Directors 
have left themselves with a narrow margin. 

When the idea was first mooted in Dundee that the Gas Commissioners 
should let gas-stoves on hire, there was a howl of indignation from more 
than one quarter. It was asked, Why should the Commissioners enter 
into competition with ironmongers? and the reply which was vouchsafed 
did not appear to carry conviction to the opponents of Free Trade. But 
after the excitement had subsided, and when reason began to exercise an 
influence, the policy of adopting such a course became quite apparent. 
The trial was made, and the success which has attended the effort is some- 
thing to astonish people who prophesy all kinds of disasters from the use of 
gas for cooking and heating purposes. Since entering upon this experi- 
ment, the Commissioners have sent out on hire no fewer than 268 stoves of 
different sizes, and sold 163 at prices ranging from £6 to 2s. The only way 
to impress upon the public the advantage and economy of using stoves of 
this description is to exhibit them in actual operation, and also to tell those 
who have not yet made the experiment of the experience of others who 
have done so, And this is just the course followed by Mr. M‘Crae, the 
Engineer of the gas-works in Dundee. He is a firm believer in the cheap- 
ness and the utility of the stoves manufactured by Messrs. Waddelland Main, 
of Glasgow, and in a pamphlet he has just issued to the public he clearly 
sets forth the economical and beneficial results of using the stoves in ques- 
tion, under the heads of ‘‘ Comfort,” “‘ Cleanliness,” and ‘‘Cheapness.” Then 
he gives the prices at which stoves may be hired, and these range from 
5s. 4d. to 15s. a year; stoves of less value than £1 not being let out on hire, 
but kept for sale. After referring to the points which ought to commend 
gas-stoves to every householder, Mr. M‘Crae prints a number of testi- 
monials, of a highly flattering description, relative to the stores of the 
makers mentioned, from ladies and gentlemen in Dundee who have 
already had a year’s experience of their working. Still further to direct 
attention to the subject, Mr. M‘Crae has a nice little slip printed, which 
the inspectors leave at the consumers’ houses, inviting people to call at the 
Commissioners’ show-rooms to see the stoves, and obtain a copy of the 
pamphlet to which I have referred. This means business, and I have no 
doubt that before the next balance of the local electric light company the 
Commissioners—and, of course, the public themselves—will have reaped 
a rich reward in the way of increased business. 

To-day Lords Lee and Fraser, acting as Judges for the disposal of 
Appeals under the Lands Valuation Act, decided the case of the Falkirk 
Joint-Stock Gas Company, Limited, to which I referred in the JournaL 
for the 30th ult. (p. 194). In valuing the works the assessor proceeded on 
the principle of ascertaining the expenditure and income, and allowing 
15 per cent. on two-thirds of the working expenses as tenants’ profits, he 
brought out the assessable value within the burgh to be £1568. On appeal 
the Magistrates of Falkirk reduced this sam to £1125, and on further appeal 
to the Supreme Court the Company raised the broad issue that the valua- 
tion should be ascertained, not by considering the working expenses or the 
income, but by a percentage on the cost of construction. This stands in 
their books at £11,000, and 84 per cent. on that sum (which was the per- 
centage they suggested) brought out the assessable value at £935. Lord 
Fraser approved of the principle adopted by the Assessor, but thought 
that the percentage for tenants’ profits should be increased to 20, and this 
brought the assessable value of the subjects down to £1099. Lord Lee, on 
the other hand, maintained that the only reasonable principle was that 
contended for by the Company, but as the difference in the actual figures 
by the two systems was not material, and as he wished to alter the Magis- 
trate’s finding, he was willing to agree to the sum being fixed at £1099. 
A report of the proceedings will be given in the next issue of the JouRNat. 

On Monday, a company of Scottish gas managers—Messrs. Dalziel 
(Kilmarnock), G. R. Hislop (Paisley), J. Hislop (Maryhill), Mackenzie 








(Dunfermline), Macpherson (Kirkcaldy), Carlow (Arbroath), Wilson (Coat- 
bridge), Robertson (Bathgate), Whimster (Perth), M‘Crae (Dundee), M‘Gil- 
christ (Dumbarton), Stewart (Greenock)—and several other gentlemen, 
including Gas Commissioners, interested in gas and cognate industries, 
will leave Scotland for London, in order to visit and inspect the various 
novelties at the Crystal Palace Exhibition. They are expected to “read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest,” so that they may be able, when they 
return to their respective communities, to give an intelligent answer to 
the query, “ What went ye out for to see?” If it is not “a reed shaken 
by the wind,” in many respects it is something just about as stable. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

One or two matters of interest came up for consideration at the last 
meeting of the Dumfries Corporation Gas Commissioners. After a number 
of estimates had been ordered for the extension and improvement of the 
plant at the gas-works, a minute was submitted which stated that the 
Gas Committee had considered and unanimously refused an application 
from the Police Commissioners and Town Council for discount upon their 
various gas accounts; inasmuch as to grant the application would be 
contrary to the Gas Commissioners’ rule on the subject. The adoption 
of the report having been moved and seconded, Provost Lennox, at the 
request of Treasurer Dykes, stated the grounds on which the Committee 
based their refusal of the application. He said that the Police Commis- 
sioners had special terms for the lighting of the street lamps, but in this case 
the sum of £50 was paid by the Commission and the Council, who were 
two distinct bodies. The amount paid out of the Common Good was (for 
Town Hall and the Midsteeple) £25; and a similar amount was paid by 
the Police Commissioners for the slaughter-house. Therefore the Com- 
mittee could not see their way to allow them the discount asked without 
also giving it to otherflarge consumers, such as the Maxwelltown 
Commissioners, who paid them £46 a year for gas. Treasurer Dykes 
was not satisfied with the explanation. He moved that the minute be 
disapproved of, and that discount be granted, remarking that he was of 
opinion that they had received but scant courtesy from the Committee. 
The amendment was seconded by Mr. Thomson, who said that in cal- 
culating Messrs. Scott's account, the Committee charged the gas consumed 
in the three mills of the firm, de@ucting the discount from the total 
sum; and in like manner they ought to take discount from the joint 
consumption of the Town Council and the Police Commission, which 
was charged to the ratepayers. In the course of his remarks he fell 
foul of Mr. Malam, the Gas Manager, who had not, he said, done 
fairly with the Police Commissioners in regard to the public lamps, 
having charged for the new lamps an increased consumption of 8 cubic 
feet per hour. Dean Currie stood up for the action of the Committee, 
remarking that while under the private gas company the Town Council 
paid 5s. per 1000 cubic feet they were now only charged 3s. 103d. When 
the vote was taken the Commission disapproved of the Committee’s 
recommendation, and allowed discount by 12 votes to 10. In view of the 
decision, Dean Currie gave notice that he would move that the standing 
order which only allowed discount to £200 consumers be rescinded; and 
Mr. Thomson gave notice that he would move that discount be given on 
the account of each factory separately, and that if the consumption did 
not amount to £200 in Kingholm Mill no discount be given. That, he 
said, would be treating the Messrs. Scott in the way in which the Com- 
mittee wished to treat the Town Council and the Police Commission. It 
is thus evident that another field-day, in a sense, is in store for the Gas 
Commissioners, 

It is evident that the Clyde Navigation Trustees are becoming very 
favourably impressed with the advantages of Pintsch’s system of lighting 
as applied to buoys in the river channel under their jurisdiction. At their 
last monthly meeting they approved of a recommendation from the Com- 
mittee on New Works to have a number of gas-lighted buoys placed in the 
river between Port Glasgow and Dumbarton. In the meantime Pintsch’s 
Patent Lighting Company have been instructed to supply six buoys, all of 
which are to be placed on the south side of the navigable channel. The 
experiment recently made with gas-lighted buoys in Glasgow Harbour was 
highly successful. 

Between May 15, 1882, and Jan. 31, 1883, the gas manufactured at the 
Kirkintilloch Gas-Works amounted to 12,671,700 cubic feet, being about 
1 million feet in excess of the amount made in the corresponding period of 
1881-82. The Gas Commissioners are now concerning themselves with 
the question of increased gasholder accommodation, and at their last 
meeting they remitted the matter to the Gas Committee to take the 
opinion of an engineer, and to report at the next meeting. On the same 
occasion the question of increasing the gas supply for South Lenzie was 
brought under consideration by Mr. Sproat, who intimated that at the 
next meeting he would move that gas supplied to consumers outside the 
burgh be charged 5s. instead of 4s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet as at present. 

A meeting of the Police Board of Greenock was held last Tesblay ; when 
the minutes of the Gas Committee were brought up for consideration. One 
of the recommendations was that a Bray lamp of 200-candle power be 
ordered for erection at the junction of Watt Place and Terrace Road, 
thereby enabling the Commissioners to judge of the respective values of 
the three leading systems of gas lighting—Siemens’s, Sugg’s, and Bray’s, 
It was announced in the minutes that the Sub-Committee formerly 
appointed to consider the question of regenerative gas furnaces for the 
gas-works were arranging for a visit to the Glasgow gas-works (Dalmar- 
nock Station), where the Siemens system is now in use on a very large 
scale, as it is the wish of the Committee to ascertain on the spot the 
actual working results obtained from the application of the system 
at that station during the past year. I understand that the visit has 
been deferred until the return of Mr. S. Stewart, the Gas Manager, 
from the Crystal Palace Exhibition. The Standing and Consulting Com- 
mittee have also been asked to inquire into the working of Messrs. Young 
and Beilby’s patent retorts at the works of the Clippens Oil Company. In 
moving the adoption of the minutes, Bailie D. Shankland, Convener of 
the Gas Committee, said that the gas was at present being made pretty 
well, but they wanted it to be better, so as to meet every objection brought 
against gas lighting by people who wished the electric light to be intro- 
duced. 

I understand that Messrs. Laidlaw, Son, and Caine, gas engineers, Bar- 
rowfield, Glasgow, who constructed the wrecked gasholder at the Trades- 
ton Gas-Works, have been instructed to proceed at once with the necessary 
repairs of the same. It is stated that there will be a strong staff of work- 
men on the ground at the beginning of next week. While speaking of 
this matter I ought to mention that the Glasgow Procurator-Fiscal is 
busily engaged in- making a minute inquiry into the circumstances con- 
nected with the explosion, with the view of laying the results of his 
investigations before the Crown law authorities in Edinburgh. 

The pipe-track from the Rye Water in Ayrshire to the site of the reser- 
voir to be constructed at Camphill for the Paisley Water-Works Com- 
missioners is approaching completion; and it is stated that the Water 
Committee have just agreed to accept the offer of Mr. R. B. Stewart, of 

Barrhead, for the construction of the reservoir. The total cost of the Rye 
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Water scheme has been estimated at £100,000; but the portion of the 
works now in progress is expected to cost about £30,000. The offer of 
Mr. Stewart for the works in connection with the reservoir at Camphill 
amounts to about £23,000. 

This week's Glasgow pig iron market has been rather dull, only a small 
amount of business being done, while the fluctuations in the price have 
been but trifling. There is very little of an encouraging nature to be said 
about the market; yet the public seem to be taking almost no interest in 
it. Business was done yesterday afternoon at 47s. 3d. cash. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LriverpPoo., Feb. 24. 
Sulphate of Ammonia.—The firm feeling of the market is maintained ; 
and although the business done during the present week is not large, the 
prices realized have been at full market value. A realization of the present 
indications of fine weather will no doubt further develop the demand, and 
it is anticipated that a good trade will be done in March. Closing quota- 
tion f.o.b. Hull, £18 10s. No forward transactions reported. 





AwonG suggestions recently advanced for extending the use of gas is one 
in reference to its employment for the lighting and heating of a projected 
observatory on the top of Ben Nevis. Mr. J. Reid, formerly Engineer of the 
Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company, writing to the Scotsman newspaper, 
says: “I venture to suggest what I believe to be the best and most prac- 
tical solution of the question of fuel to be used at the mountain top, whereby 
the interior of the new building may be kept at an agreeable and healthy 
temperature, and abundant heat available for melting snow or ice, if water 
is not otherwise attainable, as well as ample heat for the cooking of food, 
&c., and lighting up the interior during the darkness of night, and entirely 
dispensing with labour in carrying solid or liquid fuel to the top of the 
mountain. All this may be accomplished by gaseous fuel, manufactured 
at some convenient spot at the base of the mountain, by one or two 
common gas-retorts, having a gasholder of 2000 to 3000 cubic feet capacity, 
wherein the gas should be stored for the use of the observatory, having a 
wrought-iron galvanized pipe of 14 or2inches diameter connected with 
the gasholder, and carried up the side of the mountain footpath to the 
building at the top. Such a pipe would be capable of bending or other- 
wise accommodating itself to the irregularities of the ascent, and being 
securely fastened by staples to the rocky surface over which it passes, or 
sunk under the surface where the nature of the ground admits of it. In 
my experience I find nothing objectionable to its full exposure to the 
weather; the difficulty arising from expansion or contraction by heat or 
cold being provided for. The gaseous fuel will of itself mount to the hill 
top, and be constantly at service in heating its cooking-range, lighting up 
the premises, or any other duty it is fit for at ordinary levels. Probably a 
mile or more of 2-inch piping might be sufficient for the work, and might 
cost about £300 to £400 in laying up the. mountain, and with gas manu- 
facturing plant below, might cost in all £1800 to £2000. The delivery of 
coal gas at such an elevation is unprecedented ; and although the pressure 
on delivery is considerably increased when ascending 200 or 300 feet in 
lower levels, it will not increase at the same rate on Ben Nevis, as its 
levity will be lessened as it ascends 4000 feet into an atmosphere consider- 
ably decreased in density from what it is at lower levels.” 

SER1ous AccripEentT aT THE Wappine Gas-Works.—Last Saturday no less 
than seven men lay in the accident wards at the London Hospital through 
what is reported to have been an explosion of gas, which occurred early on 
Friday morning at the Wapping station of the Commercial Gas Company. 
The cause of the accident is stated to be at present unknown, but flames 
were seen bursting from under the retorts shortly after the men went on 
duty, and seven of the stokers who were on the spot at the time were so 
severely burned as to need detention in the hospital. 

OPENING OF THE Dover New Warter-Works. — Last Tuesday the 
new works in connection with the Dover water supply were formally 
opened. Operations having for their object the supply of an additional 
quantity of water for the town have been in progress for the last two 
years, and have been undertaken by the Corporation at a cost of nearly 
£10,000, partly in order that they might possess a duplicate service in 
case of breakdown at any time. The new engines were erected by Messrs. 
Simpson and Co., of London, and are calculated to raise 75,000 gallons per 
hour. New wells and headings have also been sunk. The pumps were 
started by the Mayor (Mr. R. Dickeson), in the presence of a large assembly 
of gentlemen, who were afterwards entertained at luncheon. _ 

Tur New Water Suprty ror Woxinc.—Considerable excitement and 
some consternation have, writes a correspondent, been experienced, during 





the last few days, in the neighbourhood of Clandon and Merrow, in con- 
sequence of the sudden appearance of a large stream of water flowing 
down the high road towards Woking, and threatening serious results. On 
inquiry, however, it proved to be the effect of the pumping from the well 
of the Woking Company at Clandon, which has been sunk into the chalk 
formation, and the overflow from which has been temporarily diverted by 
the contractors (Messrs. T. M‘Quill and Co.) into the road channels. The 
supply of water is calculated by the Engineers (Messrs. Joseph Quick and 
Son, C.E.) to be at the rate of 12,000 gallons per hour, although the well is 
only sunk at present to a very moderate depth. The Company have 
therefore, been exceptionally successful in already raising sufficient water 
to supply their entire district; and no time will be lost in commencing 
the supply. 

LreEps CorporaTIon Gas aND WaTeR Suppty.—The abstract issued 
annually by the Borough Accountant of Leeds has just appeared, and 
deals with the Corporation accounts for the ‘year to Aug. 31 last. The 
charges for gas manufacture amounted to £94,840; repairs, £19,078; dis- 
tribution charge, £16,217; relaying mains and services, £3833; rents, 
rates, and taxes, £1200; interest on loans, £39,344—total, £174,572. The 
receipts included: Gas and meter rent, £132,827; residuals, £61,024; old 
materials, rents, &c., £1106—total, £194,957. The net profit on the year's 
working, therefore, was £20,445. The water-works capital account shows 
that during the year £29,640 was expended in the construction of the Eccup 
reservoir. The revenue account, on the creditor side, gives the following 
items :—Balance of plumbing account, £571; water-rents, £76,165; rents 
of mills, &c., £344—total, £77,082. On the debtor side: Interest, £56,468 ; 
salaries, £1766 ; miscellaneous, £3233; Washburn works, £611; working 
filter-beds, £971; Arthington pumping station, £279 ; Headingley pumping 
station, £663; general repairs, £637 ; rates and taxes, £4216; rents and 
leakages, £394—total, £69,238, The net profit for the year thus amounted 
to £7843. ¥ 

RAINFALL DURING Last Yrar.—The detailed statement of rainfall during 
the past year at the various rain-gauge stations of the Manchester Cor- 
poration has just been issued. The following is a summary of the results :— 
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The heaviest average rainfall occurred in June, when the mean depth at 
the eight stations was 6°98 inches ; and the lowest average fall was in May, 
when the mean depth was 1°72 inches. The elevations given of the stations 
are the height above Ordnance datum. From the same statement it 
appears that the average fall of the years since 1855 is 50°71 inches. The 
average for 1882 was 60°22 inches, being the fourth highest—the fall for 
1866 being 64°58; 1872, 64°31; 1877, 63°44 inches. 

Wican Corporation Gas anp WaTEeR Suppiy.—The abstracts of the 
accounts of the Borough Treasurer of Wigan for the year ending March 25 
last have just been made public; and contain among other particulars the 
accounts relating to the gas undertaking for the year 1881. The receipts 
from the sale of gas, residual products, rent of meters, sale of fittings, &c., 
amounted to £42,383, as against £40,299 in the previous year; whilst the 
expenditure was £26,372 in 188], and £24,355 in 1880. After adding the 
balance brought forward and deducting the interest on debentures (£7770) 
and bankers’ interest and commission (£495), a balance of £8954 16s. was 
left; this being the net profit for the year. Out of this sum the Gas 
Committee paid over to the sinking fund £800; to the general district 
fund £4000 (as against £7000 in the previous year); and they credit them- 
selves with £85 19s. 8d. for gas and coke supplied to the Free Library. A 
balance of £4068 16s. 4d. is shown as being left-to be carried forward to 
next account. The expenditure on capital account was £194,903; this 
being £5090 more than the debenture stock issued. The reserve fund 
shows a balance of £6879 ; and the sinking fund a credit balance of £7653, 
a diminution of more than £1000 from the amount at the corresponding 
period of the previous year. The water accounts show that the amount 
received from water-rents during the year was £9162, or £650 more than 
in the preceding year. From this fund in 1880 £5000 was transferred to 
the general district-rate account ; but in 1881 the account has been debited 
with £5379 as interest on loans for water-works purposes, and only £65 
handed over to the general district account. 





GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS & ENGINES 


Can be made on their Patent principle to pass the Gas without any Oscillation or Variation in Pressure. 


GWYNNE & CO. 


Do not pretend to 
enter into a 
struggle with 
other makers in 
respect to cheap- 
ness, but to pro- 
duce machinery of 
the very highest 
quality; and most 
approved design 
and workman- 
ship. The result 
is that in every in- 
stance their work 
is giving the ful- 
lest satisfaction. 
Numerous __ testi- 
monials and refer- 
ences can be given 
to Companies 
using their Ma- 
chinery for years 
past. 


IN| 


| 
a4 4 


ti ||| 


il 
— 


PRIZE MEDALS 
obtained wherever 
Exhibited. 


GWYNNE & CO. 


Have made the 
largest and most 
perfect Gas-Ex- 
HAUSTING Ma- 
CHINERY in the 
world, and have 
completed Ex- 
hausters to the ex- 
tent of 14,000,000 
cubic feet passed 
per hour, of all 
sizes from 2000 to 
210,000 cubic feet 
per hour. 


This machinery 
may now be seen 
working at the 


GRYSTAL PALACE 
GAS ¢ ELECTRICAL 


EXHIBITION, 
STAND No. 2. 


=e (No.172 in Catalogue 
z of Exhibits.) 


a | 
i 








PLEASE ADDRESS IN FULL GWYNNE & CO., Hydraulic and Gas Engineers, 
ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Gwynne & Oo.’s New Catalogue of Gas-Exhausting and other Machinery may be obtained on application at the above Address. 
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ENTIRELY REVISED, 1882. 


Aeon ofa, Pemmbiat A SHORT ACCOUNT 
elt a D, Benders o totisterbets toast: 


oF 
sumers— Cooking & Heating by Gas ;” on Burners, &c. cS O A TL G A S 


Copies, by post, Threepence, direct from the Author, - | 


Macnus OREN, Assoc. M.I1.C.E., Gas-Works, SYDENHAM. THE ORGANIZATION OF ITS SUPPLY, 


THE Gas Purification end Chemical AND ITS UTILIZATION 


Company, panes. eee a a Le Tag od bed FOR 
only representatives for the Sale of Oxide are Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited LIGHTING & OTH ER PURPOSES 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 5 
ties possessed by them include the sole right to raise 
material from the estates of the Marquis of Donegal, 
G. Harvey, Esq., the Rev. Mr. Nixon, Sir Charles Knox 
Gore, the Marquis of Sligo, Mrs. Niddri, W. M. Kirk, 


CRYSTAL PALACE INTERNATIONAL | 
Esq., ‘and Captain Beamish. These properties extend over ELECTRIC & GAS EXHIBITION, 
an area of more than 850,000 acres, the royalties being 


held for a long term of years, They employ their own By the Committee for the Gas Section, 


d lab d th inti ediat 
a | APPOINTED BY 
THE GAS INSTITUTE. 


Address 161 to 163, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Copies of the above-named 32-pp. Pamphlet may 


Street, Lonpon, E. Cc. 

NDREW STEPHENSON begs to call be had by Gas Companies and Corporation Gas 
A attention to the above announcement, and requests | Committees for distribution among Consumers. 
that all communications intended for him be addressed 
to the Head Office. 











ISSUED IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


Joun Wm. O’NEr1, 
Managing Director. 








| Special prices for parcels of 1000 and more 
—— | copies on application to 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a situa- | WE AT TER KING, 


tion as GASFITTER, &c. 


é Address H. WHitE, 82, All Saints’ Street, Hastines, — 12, GOUGH SQUARE, LONDON, E. C., 


ANTED, 78 a Traveller for the ‘Oxide of of} With whom the Committee have arranged to 
apply. om ee ce ree SNE Ge Haas | undertake, on their behalf, the general distributicn 
State experience and terms, with references and| of the Pamphlet. 


other particulars, to JoHN NICHOLSON AND Sons, Hunslet, | ve ‘ = 
LEEDs. | “s Specimen Copy on receipt of 2d. in Stamps 


Ww ANTED, a good Second - Hand (FANTED, for a small Gas-Works, three 


EXHAUSTER (15,000); Gwynne and Beale’s good Seesné- Hand PURIFIERS, with Valves, 
preferred. Connecting-Pipes, Bends, &c. The Purifiers to be | 


Apply to the Manacer, Corporation Gas-Works, | about 8 ft. square. 
NEWBURY. Particulars to J. B. BALL, Gas- Works, Lov GHBOROUGH. 


ANTED, a “Second - ‘Hand I Beale’s OR SALE, Cast- Iron Gasholder Tank, 
61 ft. by 18 ft., in good condition, suitable for a 


EXHAU STER, with E ngine combined, to pass 
Tar or Liquor Tank. 


about 5000 cubic feet per hour, in good condition. 
Price and _particulars to the WraARDALE IRoN AND For further particulars, apply to 8. W. Du REIN, | 
| Manager, Gas-Works, SouTHAMPTON. 


CoaL ComPany, Limited, SpENNyMoor. 
RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


OF THE GREATEST STRENGTH AND BEST QUALITY. 
ROMAN AND LIAS CEMENT. 
BLUE LIAS HYDRAULIC LIME, 


GROUND AND UNGROUND. 


RUGBY, WARWICKSHIRE. 


This Cement and Lime has been and is now being used very extensively at 
large Water, Sewage, Gas, and other Works in London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leicester, and other towns. 


NOTICE or REMOVAL. JOHN SPENCER. | 


T U B E. ve GLOBE TUBE WORKS, 


All kinds of WROUGHT-IRON TUBES and FITTINGS. “** pra, * le 
See STAND 179, 


CRYSTAL PALACE GAS & ELECTRIC EXHIBITION. WEDNESBURY. 



























Formerly of WEST BROMWICH, 


CRYSTAL PALACE DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 


N OTICE is hereby glven that the 
ORDINARY HALF - YEARLY GENERAL 
MEETING of this Company will be held at the Albion 
Tavern, Aldersgate Street, on Friday, the 16th day of 
March; 1883, to receive the Report of the Directors, the 
Balance-Sheet confirmed by the Auditors, to declare a 
Dividend, and for general business. 
The Chair will be taken at Three o’clock precisely. 
By order of the Board, 
Maeonvus Onren, Secretary. 
Lower Sydenham, 8.E., Feb. 23, 1883. 








OR SALE, a Telescopic Gasholder, 35 ft, 

by 20 ft., and a Single DITTO, 385 ft. by 20 ft., lo‘h 
suspended and in good condition. Only worked seven 
or eight years; and moved to make room for extensions. 


|}Can be moved and re-erected, Also Six Sin. Gas 


Valves. 
For prices and full particulars apply to AsHMoRE AND 
Ww HILE, Hope Iron W orks, StrockTon-on-TEEs. 


G48 Shares for Sale, to pay 6 per ‘cent. 
226 £10 SHARES, fully paid up, in the Uxbridge 
and Hillingdon Gas Company, paying maximum divi- 
dends, and having a large Reserve Fund. 

_ Apply to A. BEKEN, 23, Wharf Road, City Road, N. 


GAS PLANT FOR SALE 
HE Buxton Local Board have for Sale 
a Whimster’s EXHAUST WASHER to pass 
10,000 feet per hour, Two of Braddock’s 8-in. COMPEN- 
SATING GOVERNORS, and a STATION METER 
6000 feet per hour capacity, all with Bye-Pass Valves 
and Connections, and in good condition. 
For price and particulars apply to Mr. G. Swepiry 
Gas Office, Bridge Street, Buxton. 
_ Buxton, ‘Jan. 22, , 1888. 


OTICE— The Purchase of Messrs. 


Leoni and Co.’s Business by the Genera Gas 
HEATING AND LicuTinG Apparatus Company, LimITEeD, 
has now been completed, and will be carried on under 
the direction of their Manager, Mr. Leoni. 

Offices and Works, St. Paul Street, 
New North Road, i, London, N. 





T HE Exeter Gas C ompany have for 

DISPOSAL— 

A Second-Hand TAR PUMP. 

A Kérting STEAM-JET EXHAUSTER, 15-in. Con- 
| nections. 

Two of Waller's COMPENSATING GAS 
GOVERNORS. 

Further particulars on application to W. A. Paprreip 
Gas Offic as Offices, es, EXETE R. 


NAS SHARES.—162 Shares in the 


Tottenham and Edmonton Gaslight and Coke 


| Company, paying the full statutory Dividend of 10 and7 


per cent... TO BE SOLD by Auction, by Mr. Alfred 
| Richards, at the Angel Hotel, Edmonton, on Monday, 
|the 12th of March, 1883, at Seven o'clock precisely in 
the evening, in Lots. 

Particulars of G. J. Braikenridge, Esq., Solicitor, 
16, Bartlett’s Buildings, E.C.; and of the Auctioneer, 
8, New Broad Street, E.C., and Tottenham. 

OFFICIAL NOTICE. 


CORK EXHIBITION, 1883. 
T is intended to hold an Exhibition of 
MANUFACTURES, ARTS, PRODUCTS, and 
INDUSTRIES in the CITY of CORK, and to open it in 


| the first week of July. It will remain open for from 
| two to three menths. 


Applications for Space should be sent addressed to 


|. A. BeamisH, Hon. Secretary, Exhibition Buildings, 


Cork, before the Ist of March; but Five Arr applica- 


| tions will be received until March 15, 


Forms of application for Space may be obtained from 
the Hon. SEc., at the above address, who will also gladly 
| receive and acknowledge Donations to the ExHiIsITION 
FunDs. 





G. WALLER & CO”S NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER, 


ENGINE C 


INVENTED SPECIALLY TO REDUCE OSCILLATION, FRICTION, 
AND POWER. 
TO WORK BY BELT OR WITH 


OMBINED. 





oo bo 


be driven safely at a higher speed. 


— 


cr 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 
1. It will deliver one-third more per revolution than the Beale Exhauster. 
. It has not any Segments or Rings to cause friction. 
. The Cylinder being a circle, and the blades radial from the centre, it can 


- No heavy F ly-wheel needed, and one-third less power required. 


. Existing Exhausters altered to pass from 30 to 50 per cent. more with 
out disturbing driving-gear, connections, &c. 

















|| Makers of BEALE'S and other EXHAUSTERS, and all Gas Machinery 


Descriptive Circular of New Patent Gas Exhauster can be had on application. 


PHGENIX ENGINEERING WORKS: 
HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 
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TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 
T HE Directors of the Bromley Gas 


Consumers’ Company are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the purchase of the surplus TAR pro- 
duced at their Works, from April 1, 1883, to June 30, 
1884. The probable quantity will be about 100,000 
gallons. 

Further particulars may be obtained of the Secretary 
and Manager, at the Works, Bromley, Kent. 

Tenders will be required to be sent in, addressed to 
= A seepage not later than Wednesday, March 7, 


1eThe Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 
GrorGeE H. OsBory, 
Secretary and Manager. 


IRISH BOG OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE OF IRON. 
OHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Gas 


Purification Contractors, Hunslet, Leeds, having 
secured the leases for a long term of years of many 
valuable Bog Ore Deposits, extending over some thou- 
sands of acres in the North of Ireland, are now raising 
the Ore by their own staff of workmen, "under the super- 
vision of thoroughly qualified overseers. The Ore is 
well drained and oxidized before being shipped, and 
Gas Companies can depend upon getting it in a con- 
dition for immediate use. Being large Consumers of 
Spent Oxide, they are thus enabled to offer Gas 
Managers exceptional terms. 

All applications as to terms, quality, and references, 
to be addressed as above. Samples may be had from 
our Manager, Mr. Patrick Doherty, Culdaff, Co. Donegal. 

Depéts: Runcorn, Goole, Leeds, and Culdaff. 

Spent Oxide purchased in any quantities, or taken in 
exchange for New Oxide. 








a SS oS _ AT 
THE Directors of ‘the "Sheffield United 


Gaslight Company intend to hold an EXHIBI- 
TION of every description of APPARATUS for the use 
of GAS for LIGHTING, HEATING, and TRADE 
PURPOSES. 

The attention of Manufacturers and Inventors of Gas 
Engines, Cooking and Heating Stoves, Gas Fires, 
Burners, and every description of Appliance in connec- 
tion with the use of Gas, is called to the fact that 
Sheffield, in addition to being itself a large manu- 
facturing town with 300,000 inhabitants, is connected by 
rail with many other large and important towns, and 
thus holds a central position for an Exhibition of. this 
description. 

The Exhibition, which will be held in the Corn 
Exchange, a most commodious and in every way suit- 
able building for the purpose, will be open to the 
public, from the 10th to the 21st of April next. 

Applications for the Allotment of Space, together 
with a List of the Articles intended to be exhibited, to 
be sent to the undersigned, from whom all information 
as to conditions and regulations may be obtained. 

Hansury Tuomas, Manager. 

United Gaslight Company, Sheffield, 

Feb. 6, 1883. 





TO TAR DISTILLERS, &c. 
THE Arbroath Gas Corporation invite 


TENDERS for the purchase of the surplus TAR 
and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at their Works 
for One or Three years from Whitsunday next. 

Coals carbonized about 3700 tons annually. 

The Tar and Liquor will be sold mixed at so much 
per 100 gallons at the Gas- Works. 

Specifications. containing conditions, &c., of contract, 
may be obtained from the undersigned. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Tar and Liquor,” 
to be lodged with the Gas Manager, Arbroath, not later 
than Ten a.m., on the 13th day of March next. 

Rosert 8. CarLow, Manager. 

Gas- Works, Arbroath, Feb. 17, 1883. 





TO GASHOLDER BUILDERS, &c. 
THE Fleetwood Gas Company, Limited, 


invite TENDERS for the supply and erection of 
anew GASHOLDER at their Works, Fleetwood, dia- 
meter 80 ft., depth 20 ft. 

Plans may be seen, and copies of specifications ob- 
tained, at the Company’s Office, Fleetwood, on payment 
of 2s. 6d. 

Tenders to be sent in on or before Tuesday, the 6th of 
March, 1883. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
Rost. SHapBort, Secretary, &c. 

Gas Office, Fleetwood, Feb. 21, 1883. 





WIGAN BOROUGH GAS-WORKS. 
HE Gas Committee of the Wigan Cor- 


poration are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the supply of STORES required for the Gas Departm2nt 
for the next Twelve months, commencing April 1, 1883. 

Forms of tender and fuli particulars can be obtained 
on application to Mr. Hawkins, the Manager, Gas- Works, 
Chapel Lane, Wigan. 

Parties tendering must send samples to the Gas- 
Works of the articles for which they tender. 

Tenders to be sent in not later than March 16, 1888, 
and addressed to M. W. Peace, Esq., Town Cle rk, 
Wigan, and endorsed “ Tenders for Stores for the Gas 
Department. + 

By order, 
Hawkixs, Engineer and Manager. 

Dated Feb. 3, Seep. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS, &c. 
T HE Forfar Gas Corporation invite 


TENDERS for the purchase of the surplus TAR 
and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at their Works 
for One or Three years, from Whitsunday next. 

Specification, containing terms and conditions of 
contract, may be obtained from the undersigned. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Tar and 
Liquor,” to be lodged with the Manager, at the Gas- 
hed ag not later than Ten a.m.,on the 13th of March 
next. 





D. B. Esprix, Manage 
Gas-Works, Forfar, Feb. 21, 1883, 





WILLIAM INGHAM & SONS, 


WORTLEY FIRE-CLAY WORKS, near LEEDS. 
PATENT ' D- 


) = 


=— 
— 
= 


MACHINE-MADE GAS-RETORTS 


We have every confidence in drawing the special attention of 
GAS ENGINEERS to the following advantages :— 


1. Smooth interior, preventing Adhesion of Carbon. 
2. They can be made in one piece up to 10 feet long. 
8. Uniformity in thickness, ensuring equal Expansion and Contraction. 


‘ABERNANT” 
DINAS AMORPHOUS 


SILIGA FIRE BRICKS 


AND CEMENTS, 


SPECIALLY MADE FOR 


GAS-RETORT FURNACES, 


AS USED AT THE LARGEST GAS-WORKS IN THE WORLD. 


HIGHEST PRIZE MEDAL 
FOR DURABILITY AND PURENESS OF SILICA, 


PARIS, 1878. 


They are also suitable for all descriptions of Furnaces where intense and prolonged 
heat is generated. 


Manufactured by the ABERNANT IRON-WORKS AND COLLIERIES COMPANY, 
GLYN NEATH, SOUTH WALES. 
London Office: 150, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.—F. BULLOCK, Agent. 


J. & J. BRADDOCK, 
GLOBE METER-WORKS, OLDHAM. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WET AND DRY CONSUMERS’ GAS-METERS, 


OF THE HIGHEST EXCELLENCE ONLY; 


ROUND STATION METERS, 


ON CAST-IRON STANDS; 
SQUARE STATION METERS, 
WITH PLANED JOINTS. 
Messrs. Brappock beg to submit to Gas Engineers their 


PATENT COMPENSATING GAS GOVERNOR, 


Which is designed to give an uniform Pressure at the Outlet to the Main 
at all draughts up to the full quantities which the Governors are made to control, such 
Outlet Pressure being less than the Initial Pressure. 











The uniformity of pressure is 
obtained by introducing a com- 
pensating chamber into the Bell 
or Holder of the Governor, which 
compensator is of the same area 
as the valve, both of which are 
operated on by the initial pressure, 
thereby pleeing the valve in equili- 
brium, no matter what the initial 
pressure may be. The action on 
the Bell is by the Gas passing 
along a pipe from the outlet, and 
the pressure is regulated by weights 
in connection with the Bell as 
required. 

From the sectional elevation 
attached hereto, it will be seen that 
only the Gas required to operate 
the Bell comes in contact with the 
water of the tank, which water will 
remain comparatively sweet and 
free from odour. That in case of 
accident to the Bell, no more Gas 
can escape than would pass up the 
pipe covering the valve-rod and 
Bell supply-pipe. 

These Governors have been made 
and sent out of various sizes for 
from 2 to 80-inch Mains, and give 
most satisfactory results. 

They can be made with Float in the Bell, or cownterpoise as per section. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. G. T.—Thanks for calling attention to the matter. It is corrected in 
to-day’s issue. 

REcerIvep.—* A Rudimentary Treatise on Wells and Well-Sinking.” 
With Illustrations. Revised Edition; with a New Appendix on the 
Qualities of Water. By J. G. Swindell and G. R. Durnell. London: 
Crosby Lockwood and Co.——“ The Electrician's Directory, with Piers 


for 1883.” London: J. Gray. “The Sanitary Engineer, Vol. VI. 
June to November, 1882. Published in New York. Catalogue of the 
recent introductions, in the way of gas apparatus, by the Berlin-Anhal- 
tische Maschinenbau-Actien-Gesellschaft. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is 
intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address of 
mm not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 

aith 


TO “ADVERTISERS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for then next number of the JOURNAL 
must be received by Monday, 12 o'clock noon, to ensure 
insertion; but, as the Advertisement Sheet of the Jounnan is sent to 
Press the first thing on Monday Morning, Advertisers will please bear in 
mind that Orders for Alterations in or Stoppages of PERMANENT 
Advertisements should be received Not Later than Two o’clock 
on SATURDAYS. 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 6, 1883. 


THE GAS INSTITUTE AT THE 2 CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Arrer the satisfactory experiment of last year, it was only 
to be expected that the extraordinary meeting cf The Gas 
Institute at~the Crystal Palace on Tuesday last would be 
successful. The event, however, exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations; and the President of the Institute, Mr. R. O. 





Paterson, had the gratification of finding himself ‘mtaitiatnl 
on this occasion by the most thoroughly representative 
gathering of the personality of the gas interest in these 
kingdoms that has ever been gathered together under one 
roof. We say this with well-advised respect for the regular 
annual meetings of the Institute, which, in comparison, are 
much more limited in scope. This will be quite understood 
when it is remembered that only two short years ago none but 
gas engineers and managers met for mutual interchange of 
ideas and courtesies ; and all other men interested in any way 
in the great national organization of gas lighting were left in 
isolation. Before the British Association of Gas Managers 
changed its name, however, the substance and office thereof 
had already begun to alter, by the admission, more or less 
as a matter of favour, of gentlemen who could scarcely claim 
qualification under the title of the Association. Thus the 
change of constitution implied in the new title was not such a 
shock as it would have been had not the alteration been pre- 
ceded in substance and fact, although not in name. When it 
is remembered what benefit has been conferred on the present 
generation of gas engineers by the practice of meeting on a 
friendly footing at least once, if not oftener, in the course of 
every year—how the suspicious, jealous temperament fostered 
by separation has been changed so far that an engineer who 
would shut his mind and his works from his colleagues, if 
such an one exists, is an anachronism—he would be 
selfish individual who, knowing all this, would condemn all 
other classes of gas men to that state from which engineers 
and managers have happily emerged. It might not be con- 
venient to convert all the meetings of the Institute into 
a distant interest in the ordinary work of the organization in 
gatherings of the clans—some of which may usually take but 
question as hitherto conducted. This work cannot be altered 

because engineering, being the business of its most important 
members, must continue to be the main occupation of the 
Institute. But occasions may and should be found when all 
classes of gentlemen interested in gas supply—from his 
Worship the Mayor, and the Chairman of a great Company, 
down through the world-renowned engineer to the youngest 
recruit who joins the ranks through the portal of the Patent 
Office—may meet on common ground. 

Inspired by considerations like the foregoing, it is not to 
be regretted that the British Association of Gas Managers 
had ceased to exist just in time for its greater successor to 
assume the duty—rendered plain and unmistakeable during 
the past two years—of representing the gas industry before 
the country. Had those who inaugurated the Institute at 
Birmingham possessed the gift of prophecy, they would have 
pointed to the two special meetings that have now been held, 
under Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Paterson respectively, as the 
strongest arguments for the necessity of a representative 
organization of this order. By their action in connection 
with the Crystal Palace Exhibition the Council have placed 
the Institute in its rightful position; and henceforth, when- 
ever the interests of gas lighting in this country are publicly 
touched, it will be for the then governing body to maintain 
the post now occupied by the Institute with universal con- 
sent and approval. It would, however, be a lowering of the 
status of the Institute if the members should ever forget that, 
besides gas proprietors and engineers, gas consumers are 
very nearly interested in the progress of the industry pre- 
sided over by this organization. The Executive Committee 
of the present Exhibition have well understood their duty 
with regard to the consumer. The enterprise was not 
undertaken, so far as the Institute were concerned, wholly, 
or even mainly for the benefit of gas consumers, but for 
the satisfaction of gas proprietors. After this, however, 
naturally comes the instruction of the consumer; if, 
indeed, the two objects are at all separable. Consumers 
and the public generally have been left too long to pick 
up their notions of gas matters at hap-hazard, ‘and with 
lamentable results. The propensity of the human mind 
to error would be astonishing were it not so commonly 
observed. A wrong statement once promulgated, by malice 
or inadvertence, is seldom or never wholly obliterated by 
the subsequent publication of the truth. The Committee, ° y 
the distribution of their pamphlet, and by their work in ¢ 
junction with Messrs. Atkinson and Co., and Mr. F. W. 
Hartley, have made a special appeal to the better judgment 
of the thinking portion of the public. Surely, if this spirit 
were to enter into the suppliers of gas all over the country, 
the suspicion and distrust among consumers, spoken of by 
Mr. Livesey, would in course of time disappear. Time was 
when buyers and sellers everywhere were natural enemie* 
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and driving hard bargains the ruling principle of trade. Con- 
scientious traders have, however, long won the confidence of 
buyers ; and the old chaffering spirit is relegated to hucksters 
and their patrons. Must we continue to believe that gas 
is beyond the reach of natural influences in this respect ? 
Making allowances for the tendency to error already spoken 
of, we are yet inclined to think that gas consumers are pretty 
much what the suppliers of gas make them. It is scarcely 
credible that the most obdurate community would remain in 
ignorance and sullenness if the actions and, above all, the 
spirit of the Executive Committee were always and in all 
respects shown by gas proprietors. 

The Institute, then, must work for consumers as well as 
for its own members and direct supporters. The last meeting 
has done much in both kinds ; and the crowd of visitors who 
saw the result of the Committee’s work on Tuesday last, and 
who will read at their leisure the report, given in another 
column, of what was said on this occasion, will have a great 
deal to ponder over before the next ordinary meeting of the 
Institute at Sheffield. We trust that an opportunity will 
be afforded at this meeting for the expression of opinions by 
members upon the Exhibition and its results, as known to 
themselves. It would be a goud thing to connect together in 
this way the extraordinary and regular meetings. There would 
be something peculiarly appropriate in devoting some special 
consideration to the claims of the consumer in a locality 
where the Company sell gas cheaper than any other privately- 
owned undertaking in the Kingdom. We have every reason 
to believe that it will be a brilliant meeting ; for the Mayor 
and other notables, moved by Mr. C. E. Jones, of Chesterfield, 
are taking up the matter warmly, and will scarcely rest 
satisfied to offer a welcome inferior to that extended to the 
newly-born Institute at Birmingham. The Institute has 
therefore to show, in return for the growing esteem in which 
it is held, that it realizes its public responsibilities as well as 
its private obligations. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


Some of the ideas of the Board of Trade with reference to 
the obligations to be laid upon undertakers of electric lighting 
have been published in the form of “rough drafts of model 
‘‘ clauses.” A remarkable condition is attached to these feelers, 
since they are put forward avowedly as a means of eliciting 
opinions; for anybody desirous of criticizing them, and 
thereby helping Mr. Chamberlain out of his difficulties, is 
invited to do so by letter addressed to the Board of Trade on 
or before the 14th inst. Mr. Chamberlain has evidently 
learnt something since last summer, and although he began 
to legislate in a hurry for electricians, he does not wish to 
repeat the blunder. It is extremely obliging on the part of 
the Board of Trade to give heed to the popular voice on this 
matter, without attending to the old-fashioned niceties of 
locus standi, and so forth. If the experiment succeeds, the 
question will arise whether the same process might not be 
advantageously introduced into parliamentary procedure in 
general. One can well imagine whata relief it would be to the 
Home Secretary, for example, in maturing his scheme for the 
reformed government of London, if he could only get the 
details settled by a consensus of opinion obtained in the 
same way. On the principle, however, that everybody’s busi- 
ness is nobody’s, we anticipate that, with the possible excep- 
tion of a few unimportant hobby-riders, the Board of Trade 
will get most assistance from the same quarters as before— 
namely, from parties interested pecuniarily or as a matter of 
public duty in the particular subject. As we have always 
held that the intentions of the Board of Trade are, in the 
formless state of the law, of the highest importance, and as 
these draft clauses contain the first authentic expressions of 
these intentions, it is not possible to do justice to them in 
the compass of this brief notice of their issue. Suffice it to 
say that, while the Board still leave all local and special 
questions to the undertakers and the local authorities con- 
cerned, it is proposed to issue Orders and Licences only 
under such guarantees as will banish all ‘ bogus” Com- 
panies. Thus, among other requirements, speculators will 
have to establish enough separate capital for meeting all 
probable demands in connection with every undertaking ; in 
addition to which a sum representing half the capital expen- 
diture for the first two years will have to be deposited or 
secured to the satisfaction of the Board of Trade. It may be 
expected that a great dispute will arise round this demand, 
which, if insisted upon, will scarcely be met by half-a-dozen 
applicants for Orders. The draft clauses should be carefully 
studied by all whom they concern, so that the first Order, 





which will naturally have all the weight of a precedent, may 
not be made out inadvisedly. 

An interesting account of the lighting of the Savoy Theatre 
by Swan incandescent lamps, fitted by Messrs. Siemens Bros. 
and Co., appears in last week’s Nature. From this state- 
ment, which is as curiously rich in some classes of detail as 
it is reticent in others, it may be learnt that the installation 
comprises no less than 1194 lamps. Of these 150 are in the 
auditorium; 220 are fixed in the various dressing-rooms, corri- 
ders, and passages ; and 824 are required for lighting the stage. 
The electrical supply is in six circuits, each served by a 
Siemens alternate current machine, with a separate exciting 
dynamo. Three steam-engines, developing an aggregate of 
from 120 to 180 brake horse power, drive these dynamos, and 
also supply an arc light outside the building. The narrative 
goes on to state that any of the series of lights can in an 
instant be turned up to the full power, or lowered to a dull 
red heat, by regulating handles ; and that ‘the turning down 
“of the lights is accompanied by a corresponding saving of 
‘motive power in the engine.” We take leave to doubt 
whether this interesting scientific fact is, after all, traceable 
in the working expenses. This most important detail of the 
whole installation is, however, strangely omitted from this 
communication. Not one word is said as to the capital or 
running expenses of the experiment, nor as to the concurrent 
gas bill of the theatre. It is said, of course, that the lighting 
‘‘ has proved to possess many advantages over gas. Not the 
‘least amongst these are the absence of heat and vitiated 
‘air in the house.” But as only about one-eighth of the 
total number of lamps are in ‘‘the house,” properly so called, 
the greater part of the expense must be incurred where the 
advantages in question are less apparent. It is inconceivable 
that just 1200 gas-burners would be required to light a theatre 
of this size as well as the Savoy is illuminated before and 
behind the curtain; but, even on this basis of equality in 
number, it is not difficult to believe that the comparison of 
cost would be very greatly to the advantage of gas, or we may 
be sure something would have been said on the point in the 
article now under notice. 

Tables have been published by the Board of Trade which 
give some interesting particulars relating to the applications 
for Provisional Orders under the Electric Lighting Act now 
before the Department. From these tables it appears that 
23 schemes are put forward by local authorities; the most 
important being that of Manchester, which involves the 
expenditure of half a millon sterling. If there were any 
serious prospect of this proposal being put in practice, it 
would be incumbent upon all real friends of the ratepayers 
to make some pertinent inquiries as to the reason for such 
a heavy expenditure. We are not aware that the Man- 
chester Corporation have had the subject inquired into on 
their behalf, as the authorities of Sheffield and other towns 
have done. It would be interesting to know the parentage 
and character of the Manchester scheme before the rate- 
payers are committed to any further expense. Altogether 
the proposals of local authorities deal with the application of 
£1,529,000 of public money. Various speculative Companics 
have lodged schemes nominally involving the outlay of 
£1,223,758 more; but few of these will bear criticism. One 
Company have contemplated eight undertakings; the total 
subscribed capital of the concern being £80, with nothing 
paid up. The ratio: of these Companies’ subscribed—not 
paid up—capital to the outlay required, by their own 
estimates, for the contemplated undertakings ranges from 
0-0018 to 3:28. As, moreover, a good many of the schemes 
in question will not be sanctioned unless a great deal more 
than the estimated capital is actually set apart, under gua- 
rantee, for the express purpose, there is small wonder that 
even Engineering imagines that ‘‘a violent and fatal epidemic 
‘* will rage among this group of Provisional Orders, and that 
‘* but few of them will survive.” 


TWO DISTRICT ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 
Tue meeting of the Manchester District Institution of Gas 
Engineers, which took place last Saturday week, was well 
attended; and the proceedings were interesting. Among 
the personal matters worthy of note was the election of Mr. 
tobert Hunter, who has been Secretary of the Institution 
for many years, to the less onerous office of Vice-President. 
He is succeeded in his former office by Mr. 8. Barratt, of 
Gaythorn, Manchester. The Inaugural Address delivered by 
Mr. C. Eastwood, of Batley, the President for the current year, 
was characterized by the carefulness that marks alt Mr. East- 
wood’s public utterances. We gave Mr. C. E. Jones’s clever 
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paper last week. As befits an engineer whose work lies in 
one of the centres of the coal production of the country, Mr. 
Jones always takes great interest in the geology and techni- 
cality of coal mining. He offered some very interesting original 
observations on gas explosions, and showed the necessity of 
further efforts to diminish the risk of fires in mines. 

The annual meeting of the Midland Association of Gas 
Managers at Birmingham, on the 16th ult., was presided 
over by Mr. Henry Woodall, who delivered an Inaugural 
Address marked with the speaker’s usual power and origin- 
ality. Mr. Woodall is fond of uttering striking paradoxes, 
and in the address now under notice there are several of 
these which will not escape criticism; and possibly some 
attempts may be made to construe them differently from 
their propounder. He says, for example, that the price at 
which gas is sold is no indication of its cost—a brilliant 
generalization which would be accepted by many whose ideas 
respecting gas are not otherwise in agreement with those of 
the speaker. We must leave to readers of the address the 
pleasure of finding for themselves what Mr. Woodall means 
by this statement. The most important of all the ideas 
expressed in the address—and they are many—is that gas 
consumption should be developed to its farthest limit, and 
almost by any means. Mr. Woodall would drive out of 
Leeds, and everywhere else, not only electric lighting, but 
also all the varieties of so-called cheap fuel gases now offered 
to manufacturers. He would carry the war into the enemy's 
country with a vengeance, and is scarcely to be restrained in 
his reforming ardour by the respect due to an Act of Parlia- 
ment. This address, in short, is not only the result of much 
thought on the part of the speaker, but will cause thought on 
the part of such of his hearers and readers as have the future 
of gas supply more or less within their control. 


PROVINCIAL GAS COMPANIES’ AFFAIRS—THE DISPOSAL 
OF COKE. 

Tor some weeks we have been so crowded with general matter, 
that the publication of the majority of the reports which have 
reached us of meetings of Provincial Gas Companies has been 
unavoidably and indefinitely postponed. All these statements 
go to show that gas undertakings throughout the country have 
been prospering of late ; and there has not been any indication 
either that gas property is. likely to decrease in value, or the 
normal rate of increase of consumption to be checked. Not 
one of these Companies has met with any unusual experience, 
and there is a great repetition of the three observations that 
have been so frequently heard lately. Increase of rental, not- 
withstanding reductions of price ; higher returns from liquid 
residuals; but a checked sale for coke, owing to mild weather. 
There is no denying the fact that Gas Companies generally 
are doing well; but there is at least one respect in which 
improvement is possible. The sale of coke should be pushed 
more assiduously among householders, instead of being left 
for whoever chooses to take it. With this view, it should be 
broken in different sizes; none being sent to private consumers 
in any other condition. There will seldom be occasion for 
making an extra charge for this accommodation ; for it may 
be held to prevent the necessity for a greater reduction in 
price than the operation costs. As the consumption of gas 
increases for cooking and industrial purposes, the accumu- 
lation of coke will also increase, unless a new market is 
opened for it in this way. The question will become very 
troublesome in the end, unless a solution is speedily found in 
the manner indicated. 


OPPOSITION TO THE IPSWICH GAS COMPANY’S BILL. 
Tuere is a good deal of discussion at Ipswich, of a somewhat 
lively kind, respecting the Bill of the Gas Company in the 
present session. The Company are going to Parliament 
simply because they have exhausted their capital resources, 
and wish to raise an additional £100,000. The natural 
opposition to the Dill, which might have been expected 
under any circumstances, is divided between two factions— 
one desiring to protect the public from the supposed tyranni- 
cal designs of the Company, while the other will not be 
content with anything short of the acquisition of the under- 
taking by the ratepayers. Meetingstege.e been held on both 
sides—of shareholders to approve of the Bill, and of rate- 
payers to authorize the Corporation to oppose it—and in both 
the Chairmen had some difficulty in keeping the speakers in 
hand, and confining the discussion to the main question. 
The Company are not asking for the sliding scale, and, in the 
opinion of some people, want too high a maximum price and 
too much money. These are details which will be settled in 
committee ; and, as there is to be a fight, they may as well 


be left until then. We fully sympathize with the ratepayers, 
who have expressed themselves as unable to understand why 
the two parties could not compose their differences in a quiet 
conference. Experience shows, however, that compromises 
so arranged are never considered so satisfactory by both 
parties as those that are gravely propounded and agreed to 
by eminent Counsel before an appreciative Committee of the 
House. We take it that the Ipswich trouble is not a very 
grave one, and that the course just indicated will almost 
certainly be followed. 


GAS AFFAIRS AT LANCASTER. 

Tue Corporation of Lancaster are next year to be virtuous 
by compulsion. It appears that, in consequence of excep- 
tional expenses incurred by the Gas and Water Committee, 
there will be no hope of any contribution from them towards 
the borough funds. Another effect of this sudden pressure 
has been to lead the Committee to study the terms of the Act 
of 1880, which provide that the profits of the two under- 
takings must be set aside to form a reserve fund. This has 
not been done; for no sooner did the Committee find them- 
selves in possession of a nice little income, than they gave 
the consumers some of it in the shape of a reduction of price 
—which was quite right—and also gave the borough fund a 
share, besides paying sundry parliamentary and other ex- 
penses which a Company would have had to discharge out of 
capital. Now it is found that the borough fund must provide 
for itself, as the Commitiee have their own expenses to meet, 
and when the more pressing need has been satisfied they 
evidently mean to put themselves in a safe position by accu- 
mulating a substantial reserve. This being the case, it may 
be hoped that the Corporation will meanwhile learn to live on 
the rates, without begging from the Committee. By the time 
the consumers have paid up the interest and redemption on the 
loans, together with renewal charges, reserve fund, and the 
usual cost of extensions, they will have made out a pretty 
fair claim to any relief that increased consumption may 
render possible. Lancaster is very lightly rated in com- 
parison with many other northern towns; but the gas is still 
not so cheap as it might be. 








Tue last monthly report by Colonel Bolton, the Metropolitan 
Water Examiner under the Act of 1871, shows an increase 
of nearly 60 miles in the length of streets containing mains 
constantly charged. The East London Company look as if 
they had made great progress, advancing from 85 miles in 
December to 180 inJanuary. But as the length given many 
months back was the same as in December last, it is more 
than probable that the returns have not always been made 
up to date. This is to be regretted, as calculated to mislead. 
The Grand Junction Company show an advance from 37} to 
483 miles; and Colonel Bolton mentions that this is for the 
most part due to the fact that a large district in Hammer- 
smith has been changed from the intermittent to the constant 
supply. Concerning the arrangements of this Company, we 
are told: ‘‘ There are 4016 fire-plugs, of which 488 are con- 
“ stantly charged, within the Metropolis; and 2979 fire-plugs, 
‘all of which are constantly charged, outside the Metropolis.” 
Including all the Companies, the length of streets with mains 
constantly charged appears in the returns as 8874 miles 
in January, compared with 828} miles in December. A 
fresh item of information consists in the announcement 
that the New River Company are requiring all new 
houses in their district to be provided with water-fittings 
adapted for the constant supply system. Also ‘“ the Com- 
‘‘ pany are quite prepared to give constant supply throughout 
“ the whole of their district when called upon to do so by 
“ the public authorities.” The Company are sinking six new 
wells in the chalk, and have carried them down to various 
depths, ranging from 78 to 185 feet. It is stated that the 
East London Company have agreed to allow the Grand June- 
tion Company to use a long section of their 36-inch Thames 
supply main, extending from Isleworth Corner to Kew, and 
from Kew to Edgware Road. The Companies can thus supply 
each other's districts in case of emergency. Respecting the 
general supply for the month, Colonel Bolton states that the 





river was again in flood, and was much polluted by the 
| effluent waters bringing down from the land large quantities 
i of marl and clay, as well as decayed vegetation and other 
| impurities, which stained the water and rendered it exceed- 
| ingly turbid. The daily samples from the mains are reported 
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as ‘‘clear, bright, and efficiently filtered,” except that the 
Southwark and Vauxhall supply was “slightly turbid” on 
nine days, and the East London on two. 

‘* We are informed,” said the Daily News last Thursday, 
‘that the Water Companies who supply the West-end of 
** London intend to increase their rates.” How the informant 
of the Daily News could ascertain the intentions of the Com- 
panies was not stated; but it was added that a memorial 
upon the subject had been addressed to the Vestry of St. 
James, calling upon that body “ to take action in the interest 
‘* of the ratepayers.” What action the Vestry were expected 
to take was not specified, neither can we imagine what the 
Vestry could do, unless the Companies contemplated some 
step outside their legal powers, which is in the highest degree 
unlikely. It would seem that the Water Companies have made 
a serious mistake in the past, by not charging in every instance 
up to the full extent authorized by law. Whenever they 
seek to recover some of their lost ground by advancing their 
charges a little nearer to the maximum, they are denounced 
as extortioners or something worse. The paragraph in our 
morning contemporary went on to assert that the memorial 
would be ‘ considered at the next meeting of the Vestry.” 
On causing inquiry to be made, we could not discover that 
anything was known of this document at the office’ of the 
Vestry of St. James, nor yet anywhere else. We could not 
learn that anybody at the West-end had heard of it, or was 
in any great trepidation concerning the approaching raid on 
the part of the Water Companies. What may yet transpire 
we cannot say. 

Mr. Archibald Dobbs is never so happy as when threaten- 
ing all the penalties of the law against the London Water 
Companies. He now exults in the thought that the Grand 
Junction Company have failed to give due notice to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works concerning their intention to 
afford a constant supply in certain parts of Kensington. 
Clearly the Companies cannot do better than engage Mr. 
Dobbs as their standing legal adviser. Through lack of such 
wisdom as this gentleman could place at their disposal, they 
have—according to his showing—erred on more than one 
occasion. In the present instance, if we may rely on his 
knowledge of the law and the fact, the Grand Junction 
Company are liable to a penalty not exceeding £200, and 
to a further penalty not exceeding £100 per month. The 
penalties have to be sued for and recovered by the Metro- 
politan Board. But who is to make the Board sue the 
Company? Mr. Dobbs trusts that the members of Parlia- 
ment for the Metropolis will see that the gentlemen at Spring 
Gardens do their duty. If Mr. Dobbs is no wiser in this 
matter than he is in his dispute over the question of “ annual 
‘* value,” we think perhaps he is a little mistaken. What 
does he say—or what does he think—as to the legality of 
the course pursued by the Vestries, in voting him money to 
spend in a lawsuit? Verily, there is a time when “ silence is 
‘* golden.” 

‘he Borough of Portsmouth Water-Works Company have 
just called up the last remaining portion of their authorized 
share capital, thus making a total of £225,000. In order to 
provide for the extension and improvement of the supply, 
the Company have a Bill before Parliament conferring 
power to raise a further sum of £112,500 by the issue of 
shares. At the present time they are paying full statutory 
dividends, together with arrears. The existing loan capital 
is £55,263. The capital expenditure averages £9 per house, 
or, deducting empties, nearly £10. In London the average 
outlay is £21, The constant supply has lately been rendered 
complete throughout the borough; but there is said to be 
an extra consumption of water, attributable to waste, 
amounting nearly to a quarter of a million gallons per 
day. The Chairman of the Company (Lieut.-Col. E. Galt) 
states that Mr. Quick, jun., their Consulting Engineer, and 
Mr. Smith, their Resident Engineer, hope, by a system of 
careful inspection and the use of improved meters, to effect 
a great reduction in the waste which is thus going on. The 
Bill which the Company are promoting provides that they 
may enter into agreement with the Havant Urban and Rural 
Sanitary Authorities for the carrying out of certain drainage 
works in order to prevent the pollution of the water supply. 
The clauses stipulate that if the Authorities and the Company 
fail to come to terms, the matter is to be settled by arbitra- 
tion. The Company consider that the contemplated works 
will be partly for the benefit of the Authorities in question. 
The latter, however, mean to escape all cost if they possibly 
ean, and the Havant Local Board have resolved to oppose the 
Billin Parliament. Consent to this course has been given at 





a meeting of owners and occupiers ; but the vote at the latter 
meeting was not unanimous, and possibly the question will 
yet be settled amicably. Opposition will itself be costly, and 
the expenditure would perhaps pay for the drainage. _ 

The Local Board of Dronfield have recently applied to 
the Local Government Board for their sanction to the scale 
of charges upon which the water-rate for the district is 
based, and the application has been opposed by Mr. W. W. 
Barker, an owner of property in Dronfield, on the plea that 
the scale for cottage property is higher in the urban district 
of Dronfield than in the rural district of the Chesterfield 
Union; the authorities of the two districts being joint owners 
of the same scheme. In consequence of this dispute, a 
Local Government Board inquiry took place a few days ago. 
Dronfield is in a depressed condition at the present time. 
Its industry is declining, the population is falling off, and 
the authorities find the income from the water supply 
unequal to the expenditure. Rather than throw any further 
burden on the district rate, the Local Board would maintain 
the water-rate at its present point, instead of reducing it in con- 
formity with the new scale adopted by the Chesterfield Union. 
It having been remarked that the water must be paid for in one 
way or the other—either in the shape of rent or rates—one 
member of the Local Board stated in the presence of the 
Inspector that he paid rates for his tenants, but could scarcely 
get any rent. Another member of the Local Board attributed 
the difficulty of collecting the rates to ‘ the agitation of Mr. 
‘Barker, which had become unbearable, and amounted to 
‘‘Fenianism.” Mr. Barker would, perhaps, find scope for his 
energies in the Metropolis, in conjunction with Mr. Beal. 
What will be the ultimate result of the Dronfield agitation 
remains to be seen. The Inspector will present his report, and 
the Local Government Board will thereafter communicate their 
decision. 





Essaps, Commentaries, and Rebietvs. 


THE “ WATER GAS JOURNAL” OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Sucu is the title given, our American Correspondent writes, to a 
new contemporary which has just made its appearance in the “ City 
of Brotherly Love.” Truth, however, compels us to say that there 
is little of brotherly love shown in the issue just at hand. If 
the paper has been started for the purpose of sneering at coal 
gas purveyors, it bids fair to fulfil its mission; but possibly we may 
be excused for remarking that such work is hardly the chief aim 
of journalism. , wy 

None can dispute the remark made in the opening editorial of 
our youthful contemporary, that ‘ for fifty years gas has subserved 
all purposes, and proven its value as a servant of man’s con- 
venience.’ That gaseous fuel is one of the burning questions 
of the day must also go without saying; but that it would pay to 
establish a fuel gas system in every large city has yet to be demon- 
strated. We must also demur to the comparison drawn between 
water gas and the older method; wherein the former is stated to 
bear the same relation to the latter as the mowing machine to the 
scythe, or the lightning ‘‘ Hoe ” to the slow-turning printing press 
of the time of Franklin. We are afraid Philadelphia must have 
been suffering from a dearth of metaphors when the allusion was 
penned. ‘ 

Much of the gas news of the day is contained in the columns of 
the new venture under the heading of ‘ Short Runs.” We gather 
therefrom that the New Chicago Company are pushing ahead with 
the erection of plant. It also appears that a goodly number of 
companies are falling into the tender embrace of ‘‘ The United 
Gas Improvement Company.” ‘The article on ‘“‘ The Lowe Process 
in St. Louis’? is of considerable interest, and we shall look for 
further news from this quarter in subsequent issues of the paper. 
Under the head of ‘‘Gas Companies and Gas Stoves” is this 
remark: “ At first thought it may appear strange that gas com- 
panies pay so little attention to the introduction of gas-stoves 
among their consumers, &e.” If gas companies had been remiss 
in this matter, it would in truth have been a fit subject for com- 
ment; but the facts of the case are that the gas-stove business has 
received a large share of attention of late. Considerable progress 
has been made in introducing them; and the outlook for their 
future is bright. We entirely agree with the Water Gas Journal, 
that the “ Star of Philadelphia” need not fear for the coal gas 
system. . : 
“Taking the new journal, then, in its entirety, it bids fair to give 
a summary of the wal?’™:s news of the day ; and will, therefore, 
be of some interest. True, the tendency of the publication will be 
to divorce the two systems of gas making, and cause each to stand 
as a separate industry. It were better thus. Coal gas men will 
not complain if the new periodical causes the public to judge the 
water gas business by itself, and not lay its sins (or its carbonic 
oxide) on the gas profession at large. Finally, one more word in 
regard to this carbonic oxide. Water gas men and their organ 
can rant to their hearts’ content about the conservatism and old 
fogyism of coal gas men; but the fact remains that it is not preju- 
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dice that has stood in the way of the newer mode of manufacture, 
but the due sense entertained by the old fogies of the value of 
human life. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 
THe Gas Market still continues to exhibit that remarkable degree 
of buoyancy which we have had to report for several weeks past ; 
and beyond the extreme firmness of all stocks there is no prominent 
feature to be noted. Variations in price are confined to a rise of 
1 in Gaslight “ H,” and of 2} in Commercial old; the latter ad- 
vance proceeding upon rumours that at the approaching general 
meeting in April a higher dividend will be declared in respect of 
the last half year. As the Commercial Company have been 
charging a reduced price for their gas during that period, and are 
therefore entitled to declare a higher dividend in accordance with 
the parliamentary sliding scale, this forecast of the market is not 
so extravagant as to create any surprise. South Metropolitan are 
now marked ex div.; the difference in the prices at the same time 
indicating a fractional advance upon the cwm div. quotations. 

The Water Market has been firm, and the only variation in 
price is an advance in Lambeth 10 per cents. fully paid. 


The markets closed at the end of the week as follows :— 
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Hotes. 


Tue Use or AmmonracaL Liquor IN AGRICULTURE. 

M. Merklen, the Manager of the gas-works at Remiremont, has 
forwarded to the Editor of the Journal des Usines a Gaz a letter 
on the subject of the use of ammoniacal liquor as a manure, and 
the communication appears in the last number of that publication. 
In a short editorial introduction to the document, our contemporary 
testifies, from personal experience, to the value of the residual in 
question as an enricher of land; and he states that it was so highly 
appreciated by the Belgian agriculturists during his management 
of the gas-works at Malines, that the entire production of the works 
was bought up in the crude state at the rate of 1fr.25c. per hecto- 
litre (say 4s. 6d. per 100 gallons) on the spot. Upon newly-cleared 
ground the liquor was used just as it left the works; but for irriga- 
tion purposes it was diluted with three or four times its bulk of 
water. The effect produced on the soil by the use of the liquor is 
stated to be exactly the same as when stable dung (which is usually 
considered to be the best kind of manure) is employed. The writer 
of the letter above referred to found that in rainy seasons the liquor 
might be used in an undiluted condition ; and when spread over 
the ground in the proportion of about 1500 gallons to the acre, a 
perfect dressing was obtained. In dry weather, however, the liquor 
had to be diluted with an equal bulk of water, and a double quantity 
of the mixture used, to produce similar results. But even in this 
condition it was found to possess the same value for agricultural 
purposes as stable manure. 


A New Ammonia TEsr. 
_A sensitive test for gaseous ammonia is proposed by Gustave 
Kroupa, He dissolves magenta in water, and gradually adds dilute 
sulphuric acid, until the yellowish colour passes into a yellowish 
brown. Unsized paper is saturated with this solution, and then 
assumes a yellowish colour, becoming crimson on exposure to the 





vapour of ammonia. This test is declared to be exceedingly 
sensitive, and as simple and easy to prepare as turmeric paper. 
The magenta test-papers must be preserved from contact with the 
air, in closely-stoppered bottles; and it is not stated whether the 
test must be made wet or dry, or what minimum proportion of 
ammonia will be detected thereby, in order that it might be seen 
whether the new test possesses any advantages in this respect on 
the universally-used turmeric test. 


A New Coat Tar Propvucr. 

At a recent meeting of the Franklin Institute, Dr. Constantine 
Fahlberg gave an account of one of the newest derivatives of coal 
tar, which appears to be of direct industrial utility. It is described 
as benzoic sulphinide ; but it has another compound name which 
more fully, although clumsily, expresses its origin. Dr. Fahlberg 
gave an account of the process of producing the new body, and 
exhibited specimens of it and of its salts. Its most distinguishing 
characteristic is intense sweetness ; being much sweeter than cane 
sugar. It has not yet transpired, however, whether this quality 
is accompanied with any drawback to its use for dietary pur- 
poses. It is therefore uncertain as yet whether it will be employed 
openly in commerce, or will merely strengthen the resources of 
adulterators of sweet confections. Fuller information respecting 
the communication of Dr. Fahlberg is promised in a future issue of 
the Journal of the Institute. 


Tue Purity or Drinkina WATER. 


The condemnatory tone of Dr. Frankland, when speaking of the 
quality of the Thames water supplied by the Metropolitan Water 
Companies, has been contrasted by the Engineer with the remarks 
of the same eminent authority on the water supply of Antwerp. 
This is taken from a river which not only drains a considerable 
tract of country and several large towns, but the spot where the 
intake is situated is tidal. Precautions are observed only to take 
water three hours after the time of high tide, and not when the 
river is running low, and therefore full of sewage from up-stream. 
Still, the condition of the Belgian river would apparently compare 
unfavourably in all respects with that of the Thames above Hamp- 
ton. After filtration, however, Dr. Frankland declares that the 
Antwerp water is “ colourless, bright, palatable, and fit for dietetic 
and all domestic purposes.” As a matter of fact, it then contains 
more evidence of previous sewage pollution than sand-filtered 
Thames water. It is stated that the water supplied during last 
November—usually an unfavourable month, in consequence of the 
presence of decaying vegetation—by the Chelsea Company con- 
tained impurities in such quantities that one would have to drink 
250 tons of it to consume 1 Ib. of organic carbon, 244 tons to con- 
sume 1l]b. of combined nitrogen, 287 tons to consume 1 Ib. of 
nitrogen in the form of nitrates and nitrites, and 1539 tons to 
consume 1]b. of organic nitrogen. As to the harmful nature of the 
organic nitrogenous matter which renders water dangerous, Dr. J. 
W. Mallet, F.R.S., has said that in two samples of water submitted 
to him—both believed to possess a highly dangerous character— 
the amount of organic matter detected by analysis was so small 
that if the whole of the carbon and nitrogen present had existed as 
strychnine, it would have been necessary to drink half a gallon of 
the water at once in order to take an average medicinal dose of the 
poison. The probability of the products of putrefaction being so 
much more poisonous than the strongest of our recognized poisons 
is spoken of as difficult of belief. 


Tue Errect or Furnace GasES ON VEGETATION. 

With reference to the injury to plants caused by furnace gases, 
M. Stéckhardt attributes the damage to sulphurous anhydride and 
deposited metallic particles. M. Freytag, however, considers that 
vegetation is injured more by sulphuric acid and soluble sulphates, 
and that the action of sulphurous anhydride is indirect, the gas 
being absorbed by the moist leaves, and subsequently oxidized to 
sulphuric acid by oxygen under the influence of sunlight. No 
direct damage is done to soil by floating metallic particles, but 
when these are allowed to settle upon edible plants they cause 
disease in animals feeding thereon. ‘The chief damage is done in 
the mornings and evenings, and at any time when the fumes 
descend upon moistened leaves. It is sometimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish damage done by gases from that caused by frost and 
parasitical insects. In plants killed by sulphurous gases the per- 
centage of sulphates is three times the proportion found in healthy 
plants of the same species. Sulphurous gases might be partially 
purified by passing through lead chambers in which a spray of 
concentrated sulphuric acid is introduced. This would remove 
96°7 per cent. of sulphuric acid, and 66 per cent. of sulphurous 
anhydride from fumes emanating from chemical works. 


Tue Gas-BuRNING ImpRovEMENTS Company, Limttep,—By a prospectus 
which appears in another column it will be seen that a Company has been 
started, under the above title, for the purchase of the Grimston and Lewis 
patents for improvements in gas-burners. These systems have been 
favourably reported upon by Mr. G. Livesey, Mr. T. N. Kirkham, and Mr. 
F. W. Hartley, and it is believed that the appliances will come into exten- 
sive use. The patents for the United Kingdom have been transferred to 
the Company for £30,000, of which £28,000 has been paid to the patentees 
(£16,665 in shares). The capital of the Company is £100,000, in 20,000 
shares of £5 each; and of the first issue of 10,000 shares, more than half 
have already been subscribed or agreed to be taken by the Vendors or the 
Directors and their friends. The Chairman of the Board is the Hon. R. 
Howe Browne, the Governor of The Gaslight and Coke Company. 
Taking this into account, and remembering that the burners in question 
have been already tried, and are not merely in existence as Patent Office 
schemes, the Company may be expected to turn out a great success, 
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Communicated Article. 


COOPER’S GAS-MAKING PATENT. 
By J. Atrrep WANKLYN. 
TuirD ARTICLE. 

The interest which Cooper’s process is raising leads me to pub- 
lish, at the earliest possible moment, the results which have been 
obtained in working on a large scale. 

As I mentioned in my second article (see ante, p. 265), Mr. 
Cooper had been so fortunate as to get his process started on the 
make of a large retort-house, in which some 1000 tons of coal were 
carbonized per week. The process has been continued for several 
weeks, and has been extended, until ultimately three retort-houses 
—the entire make of the gas-works—were placed under the new 
system. During this period there have been numerous com- 
parative testings of the crude gas from limed coal, and the result 
has been established that the sulphuret of carbon is diminished to 
about one-half of its original quantity by the operation of liming 
the coal. Finally, some of the gas from one of the retort-houses 
has been diverted, and made to pass through a separate condenser 
and scrubber, then through three oxide of iron boxes, and finally 
into a small gasholder. On eight different days the gasholder has 
been filled with the gas, and this gas submitted to testing. The lowest 
figure for sulphur present as sulphuret of carbon was 8°7 grains per 
100 cubic feet; the highest figure was 13°73. The method of test- 
ing was that used by the Gas Referees. The observation was like- 
wise made that, on some occasions, Vernon Harcourt’s test gave the 
same figure as the Referees’ test, and sometimes fell considerably 
below it. 

There can be no doubt that one of the great desiderata in gas 
manufacture is now realized—viz., the abolition of the lime puri- 
fiers. The coke resulting when coal is limed to the small extent 
required to produce the above effects upon the gas, instead of being 
a deteriorated coke, turns out to be an improved coke. The lime 
acts as an oxygen-carrier, and causes the coke to burn better than 
common coke. The presence of the lime likewise diminishes the 
evolution of sulphurous acid when the coke is burnt. The ash is 
necessarily increased in quantity ; but in quality the coke is not at 
all injured. 

In a future article I propose to give figures showing the degree of 
increase of the ammonia, and also to deal with the question of the 
increase of illuminants. At present I cannot give precise figures, 
and will content myself with stating that the fact of there being an 
increase of ammonia is established; and it has also been shown 
that the increase is considerable. 


GCechnical Record. 


THE MEETING OF THE GAS INSTITUTE AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 

On Tuesday last the members of The Gas Institute and many of 
their friends met at the Crystal Palace for the purpose of inspecting 
the Electric and Gas Exhibition. Both in numbers and standing, 
this special meeting was even better than the previous gathering a 
year ago. It would be difficult to say whether respect for the Pre- 
sident’s invitation or an independent desire to see the show had 
operated the more powerfully in drawing such a crowd of gas 
directors, town councillors, and engineers from all parts of the 
kingdom. One or the other influence, or both combined, must 
have been strongly felt wherever the ramifications of the Institute ex- 
tend; for the meeting was even more thoroughly representative than 
an ordinary annual one. Gas engineers are very frequently cosmo- 
politan ; they are even more naturally national, since there are few 
of the younger men who have not served in two or three towns in 
thekingdom. Hence in the course of time they gather to themselves 
many friends and aquaintances among their colleagues, from whom 
they are perforce separated during fifty-one weeks of the year. 
Seeing the vast amount of hand-shaking that, next to dining, 
seemed to be the principal active occupation of the members of the 
Institute last Tuesday, it was almost to be regretted that the presi- 
dential reception and the meetings of old friends could not have 
been arranged for the previous evening, leaving the rest of the 
business for anotherday. This suggestion might be dismissed with 
the observation that it is idle to lay plans for extraordinary occa- 
sions ; a similar occasion to the event of last week being, of all things, 
not likely to speedily recur. On the other hand, however, we 
might go still farther, and roundly declare that as the two winter 
meetings of the Institute have been so successful, the Council 
ought to look out for, and if necessary create, future necessities 
for their repetition. Joking apart, the informal gatherings in 
question have been so enjoyable as breaks in the long dead season 
of isolation, that it would be matter of regret should they now 
cease altogether. ‘‘ What has been, may be.”” When Mr. G. W. 
Stevenson called his friends and loyal supporters round him last 
year, nobody thought that his successor, Mr. R. O. Paterson, would 
have to do likewise twelve months afterwards. Similarly now it 
is useless to speculate as to whether the Institute will next year 
hold two meetings or one. 

The Exhibition looked at its best, as a spectacle, on Tuesday 
last. It was a very brilliant scene in the South Nave when all the 
gas-lamps were lighted. When one has seen the growth of the 
show, as it were, from the egg, and watched its slow progress from 











! . 
dimness and weakness to the present brilliancy of the display as a 


whole, and its wealth of instructive and interesting detail, it is diffi- 
cult to forget the first stage in the last. Visitors who saw it for the 
first time last week, however, had no such disturbing memories ; 
although many of them may have had the critical faculty highly deve- 
loped. It is pleasant, therefore, to be able to record that the general 
impression among the members of the Institute appeared to be not 
only that it was good to have an Exhibition of the kind, but that 
this work had, in the present instance, been well done. Scarcely 
a condemnatory expression could be heard relating to the public 
portion of the enterprise—indeed, the Executive Committee seem 
truly to have solved the great problem of pleasing everybody. On 
Tuesday night all the great lamps of Messrs. Sugg and Co., Messrs. 
Bray and Co., and those of the Siemens Company and the Douglass 
burners, were working in their best style; and it must have been 
matter of surprise to many who afterwards heard Mr. Livesey’s 
eloquent speech, that all this blaze of light was produced at such a 
cheap rate. Certainly the Executive Committee have had splendid 
resources at their command ; but everybody knows also that their 
work has been beset with internal and external difficulties and 
hindrances. It would not be too much to say that the ornate 
lamps belonging to Messrs. Sugg and Co., which attracted so 
much attention on Tuesday last, and the style in which this firm 
addressed themselves to make the most of the opportunity generally, 
gave tone to the Exhibition at the commencement; and in this 
and many other ways materially helped the Committee in the dis- 
charge of their novel duties and obligations to the Institute and 
the public. Many exhibitors were conspicuous last week whose 
absence in the early days of the Exhibition made the Nave look 
bare and unfinished. While recognizing their assistance in the 
present complete spectacle, it would not be right to forget the 
higher claims to consideration of those who were in their places 
before Christmas. 

Besides the general public lighting and the furnished rooms in 
the gallery, the side courts, lighted by independent private exhi- 
bitors, came in for considerable attention and no small amount of 
criticism. Naturally the warmest admiration was accorded to the 
Pompeian Court, which is not only easy to light, but is lighted by 
the Albo-Carbon Company in a manner that would make the 
cave of Erebus cheerful. Hard-headed practical gas engineers look 
askance at all varieties of incandescent gas-lamps which require a 
second service of air under pressure. We consider that the Grim- 
ston burners in the Birmingham Court are placed at a disadvan- 
tage by being intermingled with the Lewis incandescent platinum 
burners. The credit of the simple inverted regenerative burner is, 
however, regained by the new powerful lamps for public and 
factory lighting just designed by Mr. Bower and Mr. Grimston. 
Few visitors to the Palace on Tuesday last but stood awhile on the 
stairs leading to the furnished rooms, where hung one of these 
lamps, which, in the rough lantern as sent up at the last moment 
from the works, was undoubtedly the sensation of the day. 

We have already so fully described the Exhibition, that it is 
unnecessary to repeat an account of the arrangements of the stalls. 
he dinner that closed last Tuesday’s proceedings was one of the 
largest ever served in the Palace ; and the proceedings after dinner 
were admirably planned, and carried out under the direction of 
the President, Mr. R. O. Paterson, in the happiest manner. We 
will not discount the interest of the speeches, few and good as they 
were, by any commentary here. Suffice it to say that the Chair- 
man of the Palace Company, Mr. M. M‘George, fully justified his 
reputation for saying smooth things; and that Mr. Denny Lane— 
who deserves to be called the Orator of the Institute—was in his 
best vein. The speech of the evening, however, was delivered by 
Mr. George Livesey on behalf of the Executive Committee. Mr. 
Livesey has seldom spoken better than he did on this occasion ; 
his remarks being of more than passing interest. Mr. Charles 
Hunt admirably discharged a somewhat delicate duty; and Sir 
James Douglass, who spoke in reply, was very well received. Mr. 
Backler was, unfortunately, insufficiently heard; and the same 
may be said of M. Servier, who, moreover, spoke briefly in French. 
Altogether, very few of the visitors who went through the pro- 
gramme of the day can have returned to their homes unsatisfied 
with what they had either seen or heard at the Palace. 


In the evening the members dined together in the Grand Saloon. 
The PresipenT (Mr. R. O. Paterson) occupied the chair, and was 
supported on the right by Mr. Mungo M‘George, the Chairman of 
the Crystal Palace Company, and on the left by the Secretary of the 
Institute (Mr. W. H. Bennett). 

After the banquet, 

The PRESIDENT said: Gentlemen, I beg to ask you, before we go 
further in our proceedings to-night, to do that which it is the 
duty and pleasure of every Englishman to do—to drink to the 
health of our beloved Sovereign the Queen. 

The toast was drunk with enthusiasm, the National Anthem 
being sung. 

The PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you are, of course, aware that it is 
not our intention to have a long list of toasts; but you will, I 
think, agree with me that there are a few which we cannot very well 
omit. We have four on our list; the first being ‘‘ The Health and 
Prosperity of the Chairman and Directors of the Crystal Palace 
Company, and success to the Exhibition’ which it has been our 
pleasure to witness to-day. I am quite sure we are only convey- 
ing to them the hope that is within us that the undertaking which 
is in their charge may prosper in every sense of the term. We have 
evidence to-day how great are their exertions in the promotion of 
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the grand work of technical education in this country; and I hope 
it will be by no means the last exhibition of this description which 
it will be their honour to inaugurate. I think it is unnecessary for 
me to say more to commend this toast to you; and I will therefore 
beg to ask you to drink to the health and prosperity of the Directors 
of the Crystal Palace Company, coupling with it the name of the 
Chairman. 

Mr. MunGco M‘GeorcGe: Mr. President and Gentlemen,—I under- 
stand that in the arrangements of this evening it is not your inten- 
tion for any great length of time to be occupied in proposing toasts. 
Hence I am very anxious to get rid of the responsibility for the 
moment cast upon me, which is first of all—and I do this with 
very great pleasure—to acknowledge, on behalf of the Directors of 
the Crystal Palace Company, the courteous, kindly, and splendid 
hospitality which has been enjoyed by us this evening. On their 
behalf permit me to offer you their most cordial thanks. My task 
would be easily done if I were to stop here; but I feel I should 
fail altogether in conveying the sentiments of the Directors of the 
Crystal Palace Company if I were to do so. It is perfectly true, 
as your President said, that we have a great enterprise committed 
to our charge. Some time ago we commenced sectional exhibitions, 
with the view of keeping in harmony and on the lines of this great 
institution. Hence it is that we have in this building to-night, as ex- 
liibitors, gentlemen connected with the great industry of gas supply. 
I am quite sure you will bear with me for a moment while I say that 
the Directors of the Crystal Palace Company have a twofold interest 
in this matter. First of all, over and above that of our homage to 
you, we look at pounds, shillings, and pence. Now, I am very glad to 
acknowledge here—and I do so with a great deal of pleasure—that 
up to the present time, from the commencement of the year, we are 
considerably in advance of what we were, in the number of visitors to 
the Palace, when we had the Electrical Exhibition of 1882. You will 
readily believe me when I say that, on behalf of the Directors of 
the Crystal Palace Company, I acknowledge this most gratefully. 
The second point I am desirous to acknowledge, equally gratefully, 
is the hearty interest shown in this Exhibition by the gentlemen 
composing your Executive Committee ; and I am quite sure that, 
however excellently the various exhibitors have done their work, 
however splendid are the various scientific inventions they have 
shown, they could not have been arranged as they have been if we 
had not been assisted most cordially from day to day, and thus 
rendered free from all trouble and anxiety, by your Executive 
Committee. I have on former occasions from time to time freely 
acknowledged this; but I think it is my bounden duty, in the 
presence of gentlemen connected with the great gas industry, 
to say how well the Committee have carried out your wishes; 
and while I believe they have helped the Crystal Palace very 
materially, I believe they have also helped you with the scien- 
tific skill and ability they have displayed. As I have already 
intimated, we have inaugurated sectional exhibitions. I have said 
before now that, were I a gas shareholder, I would not sell a single 
share. My own impression is that you have a most powerful com- 
petitor in the electric light, but new fields are opening from day 
to day for the employment of gas; and while I think that you 
have this competitor as regards streets, large buildings, and so 
on, the very fact that you have it has stimulated you to rise to 
the occasion, and has made you, as gas enginecrs, infinitely more 
important than you were some two years since. It is only some 
70 years ago—in 1810 or 1814—that London was first lighted with 
gas; and many of you will know of the great difficulties that had 
to be contended with in connection with gas lighting. You may 
remember that there were many people who feared they were going 
to be blown up; and the Legislature was so impressed with the idea 
that gas was dangerous, that they gave you a preferential dividend 
of 10 per cent., which has not been given to any other industry 
that I know of. Singularly enough, taking the amount of capital 
engaged in the gas industry, you have not suffered anything in 
comparison with the railway companies in proportion to their 
capital. What is this from? Simply from the science and skill 
and the better understanding of the great industry in which you 
are engaged. And while you are making gas a thing of every-day 
use, you are at the same time conveying to the world this very 
great commodity free of all danger. I am quite sure that, in 
addition to people lighting their houses by gas, they are using it 
for cooking purposes, and are also employing it even for generating 
electricity. My own impression is that, great as has been your 
progress during the last 50 or 60 years, you are still on the very 
fringe of what is likely to come to you. I am not quite sure about 
the figures, but I think, roundly speaking, there is something like 
13 or 15 millions of money engaged in the gas supply of London. 
Assuming that London has about an eighth of the population of 
Great Britain, multiply this figure by 8 and you will see what is 
the capital engaged in this great industry. I am reminded that 
it is between 70 and 80 millions. I am quite sure that your pro- 
perty is a good one; and that the skill, ability, and application of 
the scientific minds I am now addressing are equal to the occa- 
sion, and that whatever gas has done before will be infinitely 
surpassed in the time to come. I thank you again on behalf of the 
Directors of the Crystal Palace, and assure you earnestly that, as 
exhibitors, you have done us a great good—helped our finances 
and interested the public. I earnestly hope that the exhibitors 
will reap benefit from it; and that as you have gone ahead from 
the Ist of January up till now, you will continue to go ahead till 
the Exhibition closes. 

Mr. Hunt: The toast which I have the honour to propose is 
one the importance of which it would be difficult for me to over- 








estimate, and to which I feel myself incompetent fully to do 
justice. I have to ask you to drink the health of the body of 
gentlemen to whom it is almost a Hibernianism to say that the 
success of this Exhibition is largely, if not mainly due. I have to 
propose the health of the assisting exhibitors, who have most 
heartily co-operated with your Executive Committee in the arduous 
duties entrusted to their care. I refer, as you may suppose, to the 
lighting of the Nave. I think you will all agree with me that this 
lighting has been a decided success. (Applause.) We, or rather 
our friend Mr. Gandon has supplied the staple commodity of 
the Exhibition; but what would that commodity be but for the 
exponents of its advantages, as represented by the inventors 
and manufacturers of the various burners, lanterns, and other 
apparatus? I think we must congratulate ourselves that we have 
achieved a success in so difficult a place to illuminate as the Nave 
of the Crystal Palace is acknowledged to be. You who are keen 
critics may find something here and there to grumble at, but still 
you acknowledge that it is a success; and if you say so, who are 
critics, what must be the effect on the general public? I think it is 
fully acknowledged by them that the light is such as it was not 
anticipated could be effected by gas—that it has upset all their 
calculations of what gas was capable of producing against its rival, 
the electric light. For its success we are very largely indebted to 
our friends who have come forward and assisted us, who have 
devoted their attention and energy to new forms of lighting; and 
I am sure that you will desire to offer them our hearty thanks. It 
is a matter also of congratulation that gas lighting has of recent 
years attracted to itself the attention of men of high standing in 
the scientific world—foremost among whom stands the illustrious 
name of Siemens; of men so distinguished as Sir James Douglass; 
and of others who will find in the development of gas lighting a 
full and ample field for the exercise of their inventive genius. I 
now ask you to drink to the health of the assisting exhibitors, and 
I have much pleasure in coupling with the toast the name of 
Sir James Douglass. (Applause.) 

Sir J. N. Dovexass: I feel sorry that this acknowledgment on 
the part of the exhibitors has not fallen into better hands. I would 
say, in the first place, we are exceedingly thankful to you for your 
kind expressions towards us; but I would also say, looking at the 
results you have seen in the Palace this afternoon, that we have 
certainly no reason to be ashamed of ourselves for what has been 
done with gas in this Exhibition. There is no doubt whatever 
that such a display was never seen before in the civilized world. 
I take a special interest in this matter as a lighthouse engineer ; 
indeed, I am not only interested in gas, but also in its two 
opponents. I allude to mineral oil and electricity. Gas has 
two rivals, and I think so much the better; because, in this 
rivalry, we have an earnest of greater success. Mineral oil has 
proved a great stimulant. For the last 20 years mineral oil 
has made rapid progress as an illuminant—we must not shut 
our eyes to this fact—and during that time gas has made rapid 
progress; but it has made much more rapid progress since 
the introduction of the electric light. With all this we have no 
need to be ashamed of the display of gaslight in the Crystal Palace 
to-day. The Chairman of the Company has alluded to the great 
success, from a financial point of view, which the Directors of the 
Palace have had; but I think there is one little secret in connection 
with it, which is that to the southern part of the Nave the ladies 
congregate. There is something about the gas that is fascinating 
for ladies. It is said that there is a warmer tint of colouring; but 
certainly, with its power, in the present instance even the electric 
light is paled. There is no doubt that these exhibitions—which 
were introduced in the first instance by that great and good man 
the late Prince Consort—have done very much for the material 
progress of this country. Our arts and sciences are wonderfully 
impelled by them, and we should, I think, be very fortunate indeed 
if such a gas exhibition as the present could be got up at the 
Crystal Palace every year. (Mr. M‘Grorcre: Hear, hear.) Not 
only would the Directors benefit, but I believe gas engineers also 
would benefit ; for I know of no place in the world where gentle- 
men like those I see around me could meet so profitably, for such 
a purpose as that for which we are met this evening, ashere. For 
my own part I occupy a perfectly neutral position. I am called 
upon in some instances to advise as to the use of mineral oil; in 
others as to the use of gas; and in others as to the use of 
electricity—showing that each kind of light has its special require- 
ments and its own peculiar functions. Therefore, after all, this is 
only a friendly rivalry; and I believe it is doing us all good. I 
would earnestly entreat all those who are connected with gas, 
mineral oil, or electricity, to do their very utmost in the develop- 
ment of the element with which they are dealing; and in doing so 
you are not only adding to your own prosperity, but to the 
civilization of the world and the good of mankind. 

The PRESIDENT having called upon Mr. Denny Lane to propose 
the next toast, 

Mr. Lane said: A short time ago—since I came into the build- 
ing—the President requested that I would be the medium of pro- 
posing a toast—namely, “The Executive Committee ’’ who have 
managed this Exhibition; but unfortunately I regret to say a most 
melancholy accident—perhaps I might more justly designate it a 
crime—has happened. I had carefully prepared my notes as to what 
I was going to say; but somebody has been guilty of an act of lar- 
ceny. I can only attribute it to Mr. Mungo M‘George, for he has 
said everything I intended to say, and he must have employed the 
myrmidons of his ‘‘ palace” to perpetrate this literary plunder. 
(Laughter.) I trust, therefore, you will pardon the observations I 
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shall have to make, if they are as incoherent as is natural to this 
period of the evening. The very pleasant task which has fallen to 
me is to propose the health of the Executive Committee, coupling 
it with the names of Mr. George Livesey and Mr. Gandon. Mr. 
Livesey, gentlemen, is a man I cannot understand. He is one 
who has never understood the great art which some men in my 
country have so admirably learned—‘‘the dignity of idleness.” 
(‘‘ Hear, hear,” and ‘Oh, oh.”) First they did everything they could 
to deprive him of all activity by making him a Director of his 
Company; but they did not succeed. ‘There is some kind of 
unrest about Mr. Livesey, so that when he is not working at one 
thing he is at another. He has certainly worked very hard at this 
Exhibition, and I have to congratulate him very much on the 
success he has attained. Gas and electricity have not only been 
brought side by side, but face to face; and I am glad to find 
that the expressions I made use of about a year since, on this 
very subject, have come to be true. Electricity has scarcely 
advanced; gas has advanced enormously. ‘There are certain 
laws of nature which cannot be overcome. Out of a certain 
amount of motive force you cannot produce more than a 
given amount of electricity. Already you have come very near 
to the margin of the maximum, so that there is little left to 
any future inventor. On the contrary, since the time the electric 
light agitation has been started, I am fully within the mark in 
saying that the illuminating power of gas has been made twice as 
valuable as it was before, by the improved apparatus employed. 
It has been very often said that my countrymen are unscientific 
people. On the contrary, I have known many instances where 
they have shown a remarkable talent for science and the practical 
application of it. I will give you one illustration. It is related 
that in the city of Limerick two men were sitting, one on the one 
side of a road, and the other on the other side. The one sat on the 
shady side; the other on the sunny side. Jack, the man sitting 
on the sunny side of the street, said to the other, ‘Can you not as 
well come over here to enjoy the sun, Pat?” ‘“‘ No,” said Pat; “I 
will wait until the sun comes round to me ’—showing that he had a 
thorough knowledge of the scientific laws of nature, which saved him 
the waste of potential energy that would have been required to 
move him from his position to the other side of the street. In my 
opinion a great many—perhaps I may include most—of us were 
very much in the condition of the man who was sitting on the 
shady side of the street. We were living in a Sleepy Hollow. We 
were reposing there in a cool and grateful shadow, in the safe 
security of 10 per cent.—so very much better than the Three per 
Cents. which Sydney Smith so highly eulogized for their “ sweet 
simplicity.” ,We were living in the Castle of Indolence my country- 
man of Limerick was in till the sun came round to him. It has 
come round tous. The electric light, in coming round to us, has 
been one of the greatest stimulants that has ever been given to the 
gas industry; and I should be the last man in the world to say 
anything against the light. It so happens that my attention had 
been directed to electricity before I studied gas. If electricity is 
able to give better service than gas, let us by all means welcome 
it. There are many cases where very powerful light is required. 
In flour-mills, I believe, the incandescent light is preferable; and 
in other cases the arc is the most suitable light. The more the 
electric light is used, the more will gas be used. I now come back 
to what I said before—that is, to propose the healths of Mr. 
Livesey and Mr. Gandon. Nothing could exceed the manner in 
which the whole of this Exhibition has been arranged. (Hear, 
hear.) Ido not think the electric light has taken its proper place 
here. I wish it were better represented; and I believe that in 
the course of another week or fortnight you will see one of the 
Courts illuminated with the incandescent light by the system 
that seems to me the best and most feasible—the Giilcher. But 
we must remember that if the incandescent light is to be used, it 
is very expensive. A short time after the Electrical Exhibition 
in Paris, very able men of science, of whom M. Tresca (of the 
Ecole des Arts et Métiers) was one, and several engineers examined 
the different forms of the electric light that were exhibited there. 
They took a long time to prepare their report, which, I believe, 
was not presented to the French Academy of Sciences until Novem- 
ber or December. They arrived at this result—that, given an 
amount of motive force expended, the lighting power produced by 
the incandescent lamp is 1; by the Jablochkoff candle, 4; and by 
the arc lamp,10. You see, therefore, if you compare the incan- 
descent light with any of the other systems, although it is much 
more beautiful, it is enormously more expensive. It is reported 
from New York that the much-vaunted Mr. Edison is now supply- 
ing the electric light on a commercial scale. Well, he charges 
1 dol. for 1000 candles for one hour’s lighting. This is about five 
times the price you pay for gas in London. I therefore believe 
that the incandescent light is a “light of luxury,’ and that it will 
be employed in certain cases; and where a great deal of light is 
required the are system will be used. But I have no hesitation in 
saying that you have nothing to fear from the electric light. You 
must not look upon it as an enemy, but as a colleague, and as a 
stimulator that has done more for advancing the gas industry than 
anything that has occurred within my memory. 

Mr. GrorGe Livesey : It is rather hard lines to follow Mr. Denny 
Lane in a speech. However, I am extremely grateful to him for 
the kind manner in which he has expressed himself in regard to 
the Executive Committee ; and in this I am sure I speak the senti- 
ments of Mr. Gandon and my colleagues, as well as of myself. We 
have had rather an arduous duty to perform, and have done our 
best. I cannot say that we are quite satisfied with the result; but 





we greatly value your kind appreciation of our efforts. We have 
been largely assisted by the various exhibitors, and to them also 
thanks are due, as they have been so aptly expressed by Mr. Hunt. 
I have been adding up the nominal power of the light in the 
South Nave and Transept. The gas-lamps are chiefly 600, with 
some 800, and three or four 1000 candle lights, and four 500-candle 
sun-lights. These added together amount to 34,500 candles. This, 
I think, is rather over the mark, but not very much. We must 
take another figure in order to check this. The consumption of 
gas per hour for this lighting is somewhere about, but not 
exceeding 9000 cubic feet per hour; and assuming we get 
only 8 candles light per foot of gas, this would give us 27,000 
candles instead of 84,500, and this I think may be taken as a 
fair estimate of the lights. This reduces the nominal light-giving 
power by nearly one-fourth. The 9000 cubic feet of gas costs about 
27s., and gives 27,000 candles light; which results in the round 
figure of 1s. per 1000 candles per hour. This is something easily 
remembered. The total consumption for the lighting of the Nave, 
the furnished rooms, and some other lights, is about 900,000 cubic 
feet in a month. There have been several remarks made this 
evening about the electric light—I have nothing to say against it— 
stimulating the gas companies. But there is another view of the 
matter. I believe it has stimulated those who need the light— 
the local authorities and others—a great deal more than it has 
stimulated the gas companies; and all I can say is that if the local 
authorities and others who wanted light had been anxious to have 
it, and willing to pay for it, the gas companies would have been only 
too pleased to supply it years ago. Stimulation has been much 
more needed on their side than on ours; and happily the electric 
light has supplied it. Our duty is to improve gaslight in every 
possible manner ; and I contend that if the man who can make two 
blades of grass grow where only one grew before is a benefactor to 
his species, so if we can get two candles light out of that which 
hitherto has only yielded one, that is the direction in which we 
should work, and the course that will be most beneficial to us as 
well as to the public. We must not take a short-sighted view of it, 
but remember that it is our duty as well as our interest to serve our 
customers in the best manner possible. I believe the reason why 
the consumption of gas is not increasing at quite so great a ratio as 
before (the ratio used to be about 8 per cent. per annum; whereas, 
in London at all events, it is now not much more than 4 per cent.), 
is that improved burners have of late years come rapidly into use. 
I believe that gas is employed far more extensively for lighting, 
and that its increase as an illuminating agent is going on with 
greater rapidity than ever before; but its consumption has not 
increased in the same ratio, because the public now get two or 
three times as much light from a given quantity of gas as they 
used to get ten or twelve years ago. It is well known that about 
that time the London Gas Referees issued a report which showed 
that the ordinary burners only developed about 33 per cent. of the 
light that could be obtained from the ‘* London ’’ Argand burner. 
We, being interested in the gas industry, ought to do all we can to 
promote the improvement of gas-burners, because the cheaper we 
can make gas lighting to the public (I am not speaking altogether 
of the price of gas, but the farther we can make gas go in giving 
light) the more it will be used, and our competitors will be left still 
farther in the rear. Numbers of people will use it who previously 
refrained from adopting it; and those who are using it will use it 
more extensively. There is a burner now put up in the Palace— 
over the stairs leading to the furnished rooms—giving, I am told, 
as much as 7 candles per cubic foot of gas burned. This shows the 
advance that is being made in the direction of getting more light 
out of the gas. Then, again, there is the question of gas-stoves, 
which are so admirably represented here. I remember more than 
thirty years ago my first acquaintance with a gas cooking-stove, for 
which we were indebted to the late Mr. Alfred King, of Liverpool 

The late Mr. Ebenezer Goddard, of Ipswich, also took great pains 
to introduce gas cooking and other stoves. They have been a long 
time making their way, but they are doing so now very fast. I 
hope the exhibitors of stoves will be well rewarded for the great 
efforts they have made at the Crystal Palace. What we want to 
do is to make the public our friends; and, to do this, we must show 
that we are their friends. Unfortunately there is a certain amount 
of prejudice against us. I do not know whether it is owing to our 
10 per cent. dividends. And let me here say that the 10 per cent. 
was never guaranteed to us—it was the limit imposed; and for 
forty or fifty years the gas companies did not reach it. But by the 
absence of competition the price of gas has been reduced, and full 
dividends have been paid. However, from whatever reason, the 
public treat us with great suspicion; and if any gas company’s 
official remarked to a consumer, ‘‘ Your burners are not develop- 
ing the light you might obtain,’ or ‘‘ You are burning too much 
gas in that fire-grate; I advise such and such a change,” that con- 
sumer would say to us: ‘* What are these people after? The only 
thing they want is to make us use more gas.’’ They would not 
believe that we could recommend them anything which would burn 
less gas; hence we are chary of giving advice unasked. I shouldlike 
to make a remark in this place about the pamphlet just published 
under the auspices of the Executive Committee, dealing with the 
organization of gas supply and the uses to which gas may be applied. 
This pamphlet, I may say, has received the very serious attention of 
the Committee ; and was read and re-read by every member of the 
Committee before being published. We think it does great credit 
to the writer; and not merely is this opinion expressed by gas 
men, but by men representing the general public, who have said it 
is just the thing that was wanted. The South Metropolitan Com- 
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pany have already ordered 50,000, and the Crystal Palace Gas 
Company 10,000 copies of this pamphlet, and many other compa- 
nies have done likewise. I would recommend you to circulate it 
in your towns and neighbourhoods, for I am sure gas companies 
might do a great deal of good by distributing it among both the 
consumers and non-consumers. Mr. J. O. N. Rutter, of Brighton, 
many years ago wrote a little book, entitled ‘ Advantages of Gas 
Lighting in Private Houses,” which was largely distributed with 
great benefit; and I believe the public are now much more open 
to listen to suggestions of this kind. There is another thing in 
connection with our business to which I should like to refer. A 
great outcry has been made about smoke-prevention, and the need 
for smokeless fuel ; but, scmehow or other, that valuable product 
of ours—coke—has not been brought to the front as it might have 
been and ought to be. People are trying anthracite, which will 
not burn readily; whereas there is prepared to their hands a fuel 
which gives no smoke, but which, properly used, develops a most 
effective fire. Still we have our part to do, because ordinary coke, 
as supplied from gas-works, is in too large pieces to burn properly ; 
but, if broken (as is done by some gas companies and in Paris, 
where a large trade has been created), it makes an admirable and 
cheap fuel. I believe in time we shall develop anincreased demand 
for coke for domestic purposes, which will certainly benefit us in 
our business. It is a matter of great satisfaction to the Committee 
to receive your kindly commendation, and the warm and hearty 
thanks which you have given us we appreciate very highly. 

Mr. Ganpon: When I stood up I thought I might be able to say 
a few words to you. I am not much given to public speaking, and 
I have the same complaint to make against Mr. Livesey that Mr. 
Denny Lane made against Mr. M‘George. Mr. Livesey has said 
all I had to say. Therefore I can only echo the words of the man 
—I do not know who it was—who said, ‘‘ Them’s my sentiments.” 
Nevertheless, I must, on my own behalf, thank you very sincerely 
for the cordial way in which you have received the toast; and 
I should like to add that, while Mr. Livesey and I have used all 
our energies to make a success of the Gas Exhibition here, we 
have been ably seconded by every member of the Committee. I 
refer more especially to the Executive Committee; but, at the 
same time, we have likewise received the support of each member 
of the General Committee. I thank you, gentlemen, on my own 
behalf as well as on that of my colleagues. 

Mr. M‘GrorGe: May I ask your indulgence for one moment 
while I propose a toast which I am sure will meet with a most 
hearty response from you? Itis the toast of ‘‘ The Gas Institute,” 
associating it with the name of your President. I consider this a 
great honour. Were I to exercise wisdom and discretion, I should 
now sit down, as you must know a vast deal more than I can do 
about Mr. Paterson and his great services. But it would be most 
ungrateful on me were I not to say that personally, representing 
the Crystal Palace Company, we are very largely indebted to him 
for his great help to us in the matter of this Exhibition. I am 
sure I convey not only the sentiments of the Directors, but also, 
in some measure, your own, when I ask you to drink to the health 
of Mr. Paterson, the President of The Gas Institute. 

After a few remarks from one of the visitors, who said he 
represented a Provincial Gas Company, 

The Presipent said: Mr. M‘George and Gentlemen,—It is not 
for myself alone, I am glad to remark, that I have to rise to thank 
you for having so cordially received this toast. I doit, I am proud 
to say, in the name of The Gas Institute. Iam exceedingly pleased 
that Mr. M‘George proposed the toast, because he has done it spon- 
taneously. It was not on our list, and it happens to make the 
fifth toast; the fifth being one which is to come. I beg again to 
assure you that I feel very highly the honour that has been placed 
upon me to-night in having to occupy this chair. It seems 
singular that, in the history of The Gas Institute, we have been 
called upon to assemble in special meeting within the confines of 
the Crystal Palace no less than twice, although our existence as an 
Institute is only of two years’ duration. As a member of The Gas 
Institute, I cannot help congratulating you on the position which 
it has achieved. Only three years ago we stood in the position of 
an association of gas engineers and managers, having apparently 
aims and objects of a personal character in view, although such 
was far from being the case; but I am glad to find the complexion 
of things has changed, and we now stand before the world as the 
recognized authority of the gas interests of England. We have in 
our midst a great many directors of gas companies and committee- 
men of corporations who manage their own gas supply, and I beg to 
assure them that they are conferring not only a great benefit on us, 
but a great advantage upon themselves, in recognizing, by their 
presence here to-day, the position which the Institute has achieved. 
I beg very heartily to thank you for the kind way in which you have 
received this toast. 

_ Mr. H. M‘L. Backer: The Exhibition we have visited to-day 
1s officially termed an international one. This appears to me to 
be hardly an accurate description, at all events as regards the Gas 
Section, because the number of foreign exhibitors is unfortunately 
very small; the main part of the exhibition being moderately 
British. Knowing as I do how very extensively foreign companies 
and gas proprietors could have contributed, by beauty of form, 
ingenuity, quantity, and quality, to the merit and interest of the 
undertaking, I cannot help regretting that they were very back- 
ward in coming forward. Many here present will remember the 
Spiendid avenue of public lighting which was formed at the works 
of the Imperial Continental Gas Association at Lille on the occa- 
sion of the congress of the French Société Technique held in that 








city in the June of 1879. We saw there the improved burners, or 
clusters, of the Paris Gas Company, called the ‘‘ Rue du Quatre 
Septembre ”’ (on account of their having been first introduced in a 
street bearing this name), and those of Coze, Gautier, Giroud, 
and Mallet. I wish some of these (as improved up to the present 
time) had been brought to the Palace; not that I believe them to 
be superior to those we see here, but they would have afforded us 
an opportunity of comparison, and of seeing a greater variety. 
Why this is not so I am unable to state; but as regards the 
French Gas Companies, I think it may be attributed to pressure of 
business, and more real business than that of the electric light 
companies, on whose behalf this is put forward by their advo- 
cates as an excuse for their comparative failure here. The dis- 
appointment I feel is mitigated, in some measure, by seeing that 
the foreign gas exhibits, although few in number, present features 
of a novel and very attractive character. They include systems of 
incandescent gas lighting, apparatus for regulating the supply and 
ascertaining the illuminating power of gas, coke-breaking machines, 
and coke-stoves. Now, coke-stoves are articles the use of which 
we should do all in our power to promote; for it must constantly 
be borne in mind that it is absolutely necessary we should 
find means to increase the consumption of coke, or else find 
outlets for its disposal, whilst we are earnestly endeavouring to 
increase the consumption of gas. We cannot supply more gas with- 
out producing more coke for sale—one follows as a necessary conse- 
quence of the other; and purchasers must be found for the addi- 
tional quantity. This evening reminds me of another evening 
many of us passed five years ago in Paris, when we visited the 
International Exhibition there, and were so cordially received by 
the Société Technique. It happens that the gentleman who was 
President of the Society that year, and who is now a member ot 
the Council as Past-President, is among the guests this evening. It 
affords me great pleasure further to state that several other dis- 
tinguished foreign engineers are also here, and show by their pre- 
sence the interest they feel in the undertaking and in our proceedings. 
I am very glad to have the opportunity of acknowledging this 
manifestation of their sympathy; and, seeing the late period of 
the evening, I will not extend my remarks (although much more 
might be said), but at once propose— The Foreign Members and 
Visitors,’’ recommending the toast for a cordial reception at your 
hands. 

M. Servier briefly replied in French, expressing his deep sense 
of the honour conferred on him and his foreign colleagues. 

The Presipent: It was the intention of the authorities on this 
occasion to throw open the meeting to remarks that might be made 
by gentlemen in the body of the room on the Exhibition we have 
seen to-day. I think the speeches made in acknowledgment of the 
toasts, as well as those of some of the proposers of them, have fully 
gone over the ground intended to be covered. I do not consider, 
therefore, we have anything more to gain by extending our sitting ; 
but, at the same time, I shall be glad to hear any gentleman. 

Mr. SPENCER, one of the Directors of the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany, then made a few remarks, at the close of which the company 
separated. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT INSTITUTION OF GAS 
ENGINEERS. 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, Mr. C. Eastwoop.— 
DELIVERED SatTurDAY, Fes. 24. 

Gentlemen,—In occupying for the first time your presidential 
chair, permit me to express my thanks for the courtesy and esteem 
which has placed me in this honourable position; honourable, as 
well from the eminent character of my predecessors, as from the 
number, influence, and abilities of the members of the Institution, 
which, although the forerunner of District Institutions in general, 
was founded upon the noblest and most durable of all motives— 
mutual assistance and the cultivation of every friendly feeling and 
confidence amongst gas engineers. Indeed, it is to this character- 
istic that I attribute its successful progress ; and it has enabled the 
Institution to attain a position of respect and usefulness second to 
none, and to contribute in an eminent degree to the diffusion of 
sound principles on the manufacture and distribution of gas, and to 
the comprehension of the nature and capabilities of the substances 
with which we have to deal. But, valuable as are your papers, 
and interesting and critical as are your discussions thereon, there 
is a yet higher pleasure and advanteg? to be enjoyed in the freedom 
with which we can, in a quiet and s>cial manner, compare notes 
with each other upon many minor but important subjects not 
recorded in our proceedings. This arises, in my opinion, in conse- 
quence of all the members being gas engineers in actual practice, 
who, having great responsibilities and a life-interest in their pro- 
fession, are the better enabled to appreciate the value of this mutual 
confidence and correspondence, which could not be extended to 
others whose social friendship we enjoy and prize, but whose 
object in life lies not in the same path as our own. I there- 
fore hope that we shall continue to proceed upon the original 
lines of our constitution—mutual assistance and friendship—and 
remain a band of men who, in the bond of confidence, are 
pursuing knowledge with zeal and perseverance, as much for the 
delight of obtaining and communicating it, as for the advantages 
to be derived from its possession; and who, while honouring the 
savants of the past, and even venerating the now obsolete maxims 
to which they clung with parental fondness, will boldly go deeper 
into those more hidden mysteries which yet envelop our varied 
processes, and endeavour to produce improvements more notable 
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than those recorded in the history of gas lighting. With such a 
conception of the character of this Institution, I am doubtless 
correct in saying that the predominant thoughts of all, as we 
assemble here this afternoon, are—How can we best improve upon 
the present ? and by what means can we, while maintaining the 
quality and purity of our gas, reduce the cost of its manufacture 
and distribution ?—and that our minds, trained to habits of con- 
secutive thought, are seeking, by the application of knowledge pos- 
sessed, to solve the problem. Hence there may be some utility in 
the annual review of past and current events to which we have been 
accustomed, so that we may possibly comprehend them, and try to 
define our position, so as to see distinctly what it is, and compare 
it with what we want. 

It was with considerable diffidence that I began to prepare my 
remarks for the present occasion, for I remembered that in the 
JOURNAL OF Gas LicuTtNe recently it was said ‘“ that the worst of 
the general remarks, such as make up the average presidential 
address, is, that they tell people only what is already known;” and 
I could not see that I had enjoyed any exceptional experiences 
which would enable me to do otherwise. To add line upon line, 
and precept upon precept, is somewhat different to continuous 
repetition, which, disguise it as you may, remains ‘the old old 
story.’’ I must, therefore, make a considerable claim upon your 
forbearance, whilst I endeavour to make a few observations upon 
such facts and circumstances as present themselves to my mind. 

Twelve months ago society was in a state of intense electrical 
excitement, and Cassandras informed us that during the year the 
death-knell of the supremacy of gas would be rung. Electrical 
patents were an abundant harvest for the National Exchequer ; 
electrical companies were formed—two in a day; the required 
capital was subscribed twice over; the Government, in its benefi- 
cent wisdom, was to introduce measures for their protection, or at 
least to form the pugilistic ring and see fair play; and some gas 
shareholders, though not many, were getting rid of their scrip to 
evade complete ruin. Well, gentlemen, we heard the din, it 
might be of war; we saw the glittering weapon, forged for our 
destruction, flashed in its own light. However, the opposing 
forces never met, unless we consider the present Exhibition of 
Gas and Electricity at the Crystal Palace as such a meeting. But 
now there is a lull in the storm; a calm—sudden, deep, and 
suggestive. The provisions of the Electric Lighting Act do not please 
the electrical companies, and have not been acceptable to the muni- 
cipal authorities; and few, very few, have sought to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity for squandering money. Gas still retains 
its supremacy, and if its purity be kept up and its price down, it will 
continue to do so, not only as the ‘‘ poor man’s friend,” but as the 
most economical, reliable, and adaptable source of light for manu- 
facturing purposes. Electric lighting has been discarded in Paris, 
where gas is dear. The electrical companies, once so jubilant, are 
now disorganized ; shares once quoted at fabulous prices are at a 
serious discount; and shareholders, once but too happy at being 
honoured with an allotment of shares, are desirous of appointing 
committees to inquire into the manner in which their money has 
been disposed of. But what pen can describe, or brush portray, 
she chagrin seen on the faces of those promoters who had it in 
their power a short time ago to launch their speculations at double 
the amount obtained ? Let us hope that a useful, although painful 
lesson has been learnt by the public, and that credulity has received 
its coup de grice. 

Let it not, however, be thought that we, as gas engineers, rejoice 
at the collapse of electric lighting. We do not; neither do we agree 
with the statement that electricity has been a spur to our energies. 
What has been done in recent days in reducing the price of gas, or 
in improving its quality, has been consequent upon the results of 
improvements in progress prior to the electric scare, and is owing 
to the fact that the public have been educated up to the point of 
desiring a good light, and of being willing to pay a proper price for 
it. For this latter result we must thank the electric light. For- 
merly public authorities were content with placing public lamps 
100 yards or more apart, and reducing the amount of gas con- 
sumed in them to the smallest quantity. Now they are not only 
increasing the number of lamps, but the quantity of gas consumed 
therein. But while bearing these things in mind, we remember 
that great and remarkable improvements have been made in every 
part of electrical apparatus employed or material used, and that 
men with the finest intellects (although, perhaps, of too sanguine 
a temperament) are now occupied with the one idea of making 
electric lighting a success; and when we call to mind the won- 
derful improvements that have been effected in time—not by time 
—in the manufacture and distribution of gas, we cannot think that 
we have felt the greatest force of electrical competition. Time and 
circumstances may in the future be more favourable to it; but, in 
my opinion, the final battle will be fought and won on the question 
of the residual products. 

In saying this, when I inform you that out of the sum of 2s. 7d. 
—the net price of our gas per 1000 cubic feet—1s. 4}d. is paid as 
interest upon capital, you will see that I am not insensible to the 
influence which the expenditure of capital has upon the price of 
gas. Such instances, however, are rare; and it is a matter for 
congratulation that some very eminent gas engineers have, in 
their recent and extensive constructions of manufacturing plant, 
shown us that gas-works can, and ought to be erected at half the 
cost hitherto incurred. Our thanks are due to them for the gene- 
rous manner in which they have, through the pages of the JourNAL 
oF Gas LIGHTING, given us the advantage of their experience; and 
we are also indebted to the Journau for the admirable illustra- 





tions accompanying the letterpress, which have made these descrip- 
tions clear to our comprehension. I trust that they will not tire 
in well-doing ; though it is little—very little—that we can do for 
them in return. But we do cheerfully acknowledge our indebtedness 
to them; for we prefer practice to theory, and place a far higher 
value upon their narratives of work accomplisied in any branch of 
our industry than upon those flights of theoretic fancy with which we 
have been sometimes regaled. The value of their communications 
is enhanced when we consider the thousands and tens of thousands 
of pounds of public money saved by their statements of successes 
attained or failures experienced ; thereby demonstrating, in an ad- 
mirable manner, the advantage of this and kindred Institutions, 
without which, I should never have obtained much valuable infor- 
mation. I hope the time is not far distant when every local authority 
owning gas-works will see that it is to their common interest to 
establish, and by annual subscription support a place for experi- 
mental purposes on an extensive scale, and not leave to individual 
and consequently limited enterprise, the discovery of the best means 
of manufacturing gas, and obtaining the highest results from the 
residual products. Hitherto gas companies have borne a noble, 
and almost exclusive part in experimental research; and it is 
therefore with pleasure that I observe the Birmingham Corporation 
and the Glasgow Gas Trust coming forward, like giants in their 
strength, to test the practical applicability of the regenerative 
system for heating retorts, in which system we hope to find a great 
saving in the consumption of fuel, a higher and more uniform 
heating of the retorts, and a consequent capability of their carbon- 
izing a larger quantity of coal in a given time, as well as a more 
complete utilization of space in our works. Until these extensive 
experiments, and those of the generative system, of which Mr. 
Valon is so lucid an exponent, are made, medium-sized gas-works 
must continue carbonizing on the old plans, with improved furnaces 
and arrangements of retorts. 

I shall not refer to many things in detail, because this has been 
so frequently and ably done, and the opportunities given to us to 
see the different modes of setting retorts and constructing furnaces 
have enabled us to form a comparison as to their respective merits ; 
but, I think that, as a rule, too little attention is paid to the area 
of the flues which convey the hot gases from the furnaces to the 
chimney, as well as to the area and position of the chimney itself. 
It is absolutely necessary that these connecting flues should be of 
larger area than the chimney, in consequence of the greater volume 
of the hot gases in them, due to their high temperature at that 
point ; and it may be from having too small flue area that we find 
very large gas-works without chimneys, and obtaining better heats 
than they did when using the chimney. In one section of my 
retort-house I experienced this difficulty during the summer time, 
when only a limited number of furnaces were at work. I could 
obtain very good heats, and the vacuum found at the inlet to the 
chimney extended to the setting; but when additional furnaces 
were put in action, the heat of the retorts farthest from the 
chimney went down, and:the hot gases issued from the dampers 
and sight-holes, giving a pressure instead of a vacuum in the flue. 
This caused me to double the area of the flue next to the chimney, 
with decided improvement; but in another section of my retort- 
house, where I am about to erect a chimney, you may see different 
results, in consequence of the too small area of the shaft. The 
settings have all the same sectional area and kind of furnace, but 
some have only one flue under the bottom retort, while others have 
a double flue. The gases pass away from the sight-holes of the 
setting with the single flue; but issue from the sight-holes 
in the settings having a double flue. I mention this to show 
that it need be no cause for surprise that a class of settings which 
answer perfectly well at one gas-works will not do so at another ; 
for the error does not lie with the settings, which are the best of 
their kind, but with the chimney or flues connected with them. 
My experience seems to indicate that it is advisable, instead of 
having one flue in the centre of the retort-bench, to have two flues, 
one on either side of the bench, and to have suitable openings in 
the centre of the bench, by means of which you can get to clear 
out the back chamber without interfering with the main flue; and 
that, although there may be localities where high chimneys are 
necessary to distribute the products of combustion over a wider 
area, efficiency and economy are to be found in having a number of 
short chimneys of suitable area. My observations show that the 
minimum area of the shaft should be not less than one square foot 
for each bed of through retorts. This isa subject upon which I do 
not remember a paper having been read before this or any other 
Institution. It is, nevertheless, one of the greatest importance in 
carbonization ; and we should all be highly gratified if our esteemed 
friend and Past-President Mr. Newbigging would undertake to give 
us a few pages from the volume of his extensive experience, and 
add yet another to the many obligations under which he has laid 
us. Few men have had such exceptional experience as he, and no 
one possesses our confidence in a higher degree. 

After a long and earnest consideration of past events and our 
future prospects, I am of opinion that nothing merits at our hands 
to-day greater consideration than the question of the residual pro- 
ducts obtained from coal, their quantity and value. We all are 
aware of the evil effects of an excessive expenditure of capital. 
What has passed is beyond recall, and what we have seen wrong in 
the past we shall in the future endeavour to amend. We shall, as 
far as possible, adopt any established improvements in the method 
of heating our retorts or charging them with coal. The purifying 
of gas has received much attention; and our ammoniacal liquor 
has been made to play a more extensive and effective part than 
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hitherto in removing impurities from it, thereby reducing the 
quantity of lime employed. The distribution of gas has likewise 
received such attention that we observe on every hand a very great 
reduction in the percentage of leakage, by which the profits made 
in the retort-house were lost in the mains or through defective 
meters. 

All the foregoing questions may be fairly regarded as being under 
systematic control, varying only in results by the peculiarities of 
localities; but when we come to the consideration of coal, its dis- 
tillation and residual products, this is not the case. Hitherto we 
have been accustomed, in the selection of our raw material, to show 
a very high regard for that description of coal from which we could 
obtain the largest yield of gas per ton; and the bulk of our pub- 
lished analyses of coal omit to state the quantity and quality of the 
tar and ammoniacal liquor produced. Now, in consequence of 
the greatly increased value of these residuals, and the improved 
apparatus for removing ammonia from the gas, we find that 
it is of importance to consider the advantage to be gained by 
selecting a coal capable of yielding a larger quantity of tar 
and ammonia. There are instances where the receipts from the 
sale of the residual products are said to have exceeded the amount 
paid for the raw material. These favourable results may be due 
chiefly to local considerations, such as the proximity of the gas- 
works to the coal-fields, and the facility with which the residuals 
can be disposed of, both of which are matters upon which we can 
congratulate those who are thus favourably situated. It may also 
be influenced by the extent to which the ammoniacal liquor is 
worked up at such places, the character of the coal, and the manner 
in which it is distilled; for, generally speaking, a change is taking 
place in the practice which has hitherto obtained of distilling coal 
at a very high temperature in order to produce a great yield of gas 
per ton, and bringing up the quality to the proper standard by the 
use of cannel, or by endeavouring to attain the same object by pass- 
ing the gas through tar sufficiently heated to give up any light 
hydrocarbon vapours previously removed in the process of conden- 
sation. Into the consideration of this latter process I shall not now 
enter. My opinions are expressed in my practice of removing the 
tar at once from the hydraulic and foul mains, and subjecting the 
gas to friction in condensers shielded from the direct effects of 
sunshine, wind, or rain. 

With regard to the use of cannel, I may observe that the practice 
is attended by many irregularities in the quality of the gas. During 
the past two years I have experienced the greatest inconvenience 
from variations in the cannel, which some people seem to think of 
uniform quality. Such was the quality of the black coal contracted 
for, that, with the addition of 10 per cent. of cannel, we ought to 
have obtained 18-candle gas from the mixture; and the demand 
for coal was such that the contractors had no incentive to select 
the best portions of it for household purposes, and send us the 
remainder. Yet in the year 1881-82 we had to use double the 
quantity of cannel. Finally, however, the order was transferred, 
and the pit closed. This year a new section of the cannel coal-field 
was opened, and for some time we obtained fairly uniform results ; 
but on a few occasions since Christmas there have been variations 
in the quality of the gas, and upon investigation I have found that 
the cannel was being obtained near the outcrop of the seam, and 
the best of three analyses only gave 10,800 cubic feet of 17°6-candle 
gas, as against 10,000 cubic feet of 24°5-candle gas previously 
obtained. It is possible the coalowners are conferring a favour 
upon us by sending the inferior cannel now, in order that they 
may afterwards have only good cannel to supply; but they would 
confer a greater favour if they would not send out good cannel one 
day and bad the next. No manufacturer could make the same 
quality of cloth throughout the year if the quality of his wool were 
constantly varying; yet this is what gas managers are expected to 
do by the public, who little understand how a cause apparently 
small produces great effects, or know that the banksman’s sleight- 
of-hand may be noticed in their drawing-rooms. I have long 
considered that the practice of using cannel to improve the gas 
was neither a good nor a profitable one, and too often permits of 
the use of a coal unfit for gas making; and I am of opinion that 
the best and most economical method of producing good and pure 
gas is by distilling each class of coal at a temperature which 
experiment has determined to be the most suitable for it, having 
a chief regard to its quality; and that it is cheaper to the consumer 
to burn 5$ cubic feet of 16}-candle gas to procure a light of 
18 candles, than it is for him to burn 5 cubic feet of 18-candle gas 
to obtain the like results. At our works, with 18-candle gas, a 
light of 1000 candles costs 2d. in coal, stokers’ wages, wear and 
tear, and fuel, less residuals; while with 164-candle gas a light of 
1000 candles costs only 1°7d. under similar conditions. But when 
to this I add the gain to be obtained by the working of unemployed 
plant in producing the extra quantity of gas, the difference would 
be more distinct in favour of using 16}-candle gas. 

Reverting to the consideration of the subject of residual products, 
the question that presents itself is this: Is it possible to obtain 
from the residuals the amount required to pay for the coal used, 
without increasing the cost of the manufacture of gas? for the 
question necessarily involves the latter consideration. Stokers’ 
and yardmen’s wages and wear and tear in the retort-house 
depend chiefly upon the quantity of coal carbonized, and the 
amount is represented by a charge of so much per ton of coal, 
which, in its turn, governs the cost per 1000 cubic feet of gas. 
Nor must we lose sight of the fact that perhaps an extensive 
employment of capital has been made in putting down special 
plant to obtain the results, the interest and depreciation upon 








which is included in the general total charge upon the whole 
works, and not placed as a separate and distinct charge against 
the special results obtained. I would point out the desirability— 
nay, the necessity of doing so, in order to make something like 
accurate comparisons, without which any statement of results 
obtained is calculated to mislead. Such a statement needs no 
comment for gas engineers; yet to the general public it is not 
unnecessary to point out that it is incorrect, and gives rise to very 
exaggerated notions respecting the economic production of gas, 
and the price at which it ought to be supplied to them. Any gas 
manager who states that the sale of his residual products has 
equalled or exceeded the price paid for the coal used, has alto- 
gether ignored the cost, in labour, wear and tear, and the interest 
upon the plant employed for producing them, up to the point 
at which he has removed his ammonia or obtained his ammonia 
sulphate. 

Gas managers are well aware of the greatly increased value of 
the residual products. The reports of our proceedings, as well 
as the pages of the Journat or Gas Licutine, bear abundant 
testimony to their unceasing endeavours to find out the best 
methods of obtaining them; and the results of their labours have 
been enjoyed by the public in the reduced price of gas. As an 
illustration, I will quote my own works. In 1871 tar was sold at 
11s. 6d. per ton; in 1876, at 25s. 6d. per ton; in 1882, at 46s. 6d. 
per ton. In 1871 ammoniacal liquor was sold at 11s. 6d. per ton; 
in 1876, at 12s. per ton; and in 1882, at 22s. per ton—all of the 
same quality. In 1872 coke was sold at 10s. per ton, and in 1882 
at 5s. per ton. The quantity of coke and tar has remained prac- 
tically the same ; but the quantity of ammoniacal liquor has been 
increased—at an additional outlay of not more than £150—from 
137 lbs. per ton in 1872 to 280 Ibs. per ton in 1882. The cost of 
gas per 1000 cubic feet, exclusive of interest upon capital (which, 
in consequence of the terms of purchase, is excessive), has been 
reduced from 2s. 3d. in 1872 to 1s. 1d. in 1881; while the average 
price paid for the coal used in 1872 was 8s. per ton, and in 1882 it 
was 8s. 6d. per ton; thus showing that the reduction in the cost of 
gas per 1000 cubic feet is not due to any decrease in the price of coal, 
but to improvements in the methods and apparatus introduced, 
and the increased value of tar and ammonia; for the decrease in 
the value of coke upon 1872 is equal to an increase in the price of 
coal of 1s. 8d. per ton. 

Such being our position, we shall all admit that it is very desir- 
able, in estimating the quality of a coal, that we should know the 
value of its residual products as well as its impurities. Our labora- 
tory experiments have given us fairly comparative results respect- 
ing the coke and tar ; but with reference to the quantity of ammonia 
given off it is not so. While we have known the quantity and 
quality, in some experiments, of the ammoniacal liquor resulting 
from condensation, more or less perfect, we have ignored the 
quantity of ammonia carried forward in the gas, which, in our 
working results, is removed in our washers. Now this quantity 
of ammonia carried forward in the gas in laboratory experiments, 
as I have shown in the paper I had the honour of presenting to 
you in 1880, on ‘‘ Coal Seams,”* varied from 1°5 to 02 per cent. 
by volume, which, in the first instance, increased the value of that 
residual at the rate of 1s. 9d. per ton ofcoal. Hence, in my recent 
experiments, I eliminate this source of error by washing the gas 
with acidulated water of known strength, and ascertain the quan- 
tity of ammonia by the saturation test; thereby rendering the 
experiment more complete, and enabling me to recognize the coal 
which will yield the largest quantity of this valuable residual. 

So far back as the days of Muspratt we were told that coal con- 
tains varying percentages of nitrogen—from 0°98 to 1°41 per cent. 
—and our eminent friend Professor Foster has recently reminded 
us of this fact, and, in addition, has informed us that he has found 
not less than 1:7 per cent. of nitrogen in a sample of Holmside 
Durham coal. He states that of this quantity only about 0°25 per 
cent. was evolved as ammonia in ordinary distillation. Mr. Foster 
also carried out some experiments at the South Metropolitan Gas- 
Works, in order to obtain information respecting the conditions 
under which ammonia is evolved in the ordinary method of distil- 
lation, and he found that of the 1°73 per cent. of nitrogen con- 
tained in the coal, 0°251 per cent. was evolved as ammonia, and 
not less than 0°863 per cent. remained in the coke ; 0°589 per cent. 
being either amongst the tar products, or existing in the condition 
of free nitrogen in the gas. He also found that the largest quantity 
of ammonia was evolved during the earlier and middle periods of 
the distillation. This practically agrees with the results obtained 
by me in 1880, and stated in my paper on “Coal Seams,” 
which led me to consider that either high heats were unfavour- 
able to the formation of ammonia, or that hydrogen did not 
exist in sufficient quantity, at the latter period of the distilla- 
tion, to form ammonia with the existing nitrogen. Since then 
our esteemed friend Mr. Young, whose observations we always 
read with pleasure and profit, has explained the method by 
which he obtains so large a yield of ammonia in the distillation 
of shale; but the adoption of this method for the distillation of coal 
would involve the remodelling of our works, and adopting a system 
of fractional distillation. It has been shown that the whole of the 
nitrogen remaining in the coke may be obtained by subjecting the 
coke, in a subsequent process, to the action of steam at a high 
temperature, until the carbon is converted into carbonic oxide or 
acid by combining with the oxygen of the steam. This would 
involve the destruction of the coke; but that would be a minor 


* See Journat, Vol. XXXVL, p. 416. 
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question if we could, as is stated, obtain thereby 1 cwt. of sulphate 
of ammonia. One point, and a very important one, remains 
unstated ; that is, the cost of obtaining it. But how to obtain the 
large percentage of 0°589 of nitrogen which Professor Foster 
informs us remains either with the tarry products or as free 
nitrogen in the gas, has not been determined. Mr. Young states 
that a current of steam passed through the coke in the retorts, 
there to decompose and supply hydrogen, does increase the yield 
of ammonia; and Mr. Dalziel, of Kilmarnock, attributes his 
decreased yield of ammonia (from 27} to 15 lbs.) to having em- 
ployed high heats. It now only remains for me to refer to a 
system but recently brought forward by Mr. Cooper, which con- 
sists in mixing from 24 to 5 per cent. of caustic lime with the coal 
before placing it in the retort, thereby giving it an alkaline cha- 
racter. In some experiments conducted at the Vauxhall Gas- 
Works, when the coal was mixed with 8 per cent. of slaked lime, 
it gave off 35 gallons of ammoniacal liquor of 8°7-oz. strength, as 
against 30 gallons of 7°6-oz. strength. At another works, with a 
different quality of coal, when it was mixed with 2} per cent. of 
lime it gave off 42 gallons of 8-1-oz. strength, as against 21 gallons 
of 8-oz. strength. These results are, of course, comparative, but 
incomplete. The coal used at each place was, I presume, alike 
for each experiment. I think that if Professor Foster had conducted 
the experiments he would have informed us whether the coke 
contained less nitrogen when the coal had been mixed with lime, 
or the increased quantity had been obtained from the nitrogen 
which he thinks exists in a free state amongst the gas. This is an 
important point, upon which we shall no doubt have his opinion in 
the course of time. 

At present there are three methods proposed for increasing the 
yield of ammonia, which have an apparent adaptability to existing 
works. They are (1) by not employing very high heats; (2) by 
passing a current of steam through the coke in the retorts at 
the latter period of the distillation of the coal, or injecting water 
amongst the coke, to be there decomposed, to produce hydrogen 
to form ammonia with the nitrogen in the coke; and (8) the mixing 
of caustic lime with the coal in the manner just described. All 
these methods open up a very wide field for inquiry before we can 
determine their merits, or say that they can be combined with the 
process of making gas for lighting purposes. It is not an uncom- 
mon thing for us to hear people remark, ‘“‘ How easy it is to make 
gas ;” and so it may seem until you come to know something 
about it. The mixing of caustic lime with the coal is simple, but 
expensive. If I were to use it in the proportion named (3 per cent.), 
I should then use four times more lime than I now do. ‘The result 
may be profitable, but it is not all profit. The use of steam is 
simple, and ail the hydrogen may combine with the nitrogen, and 
the carbonic acid formed in the process may be removed from the 
gas by the use of lime, at a cost; but the carbonic oxide formed 
must go into the gas and dilute it, which is not desirable. This 
points to the necessity of fractional distillation, if we wish to 
recover all the nitrogenous matter contained in the coal. Any one 
of these methods may be tested by us during the ensuing summer, 
when our make of gas is small, and our works are under greater 
supervision. I therefore think our autumnal meeting might be 
made a very interesting and instructive one, if, during the summer, 
we experimented upon this subject, and compared our results. It is 
not a question of elaborate essayism, but of obtaining fact. It may 
be a rough diamond when found; but yet a diamond that may cut 
its mark deeply upon the scroll of time. 

With reference to the residual products tar and coke, I will only 
say that we cannot increase the yield of the latter per ton of coal ; 
but we hope to be able to sell more of it per ton by greater economy 
in the use of fuel. We might increase the yield of tar; but it 
would be at a loss in the quantity of the gas produced, and also in 
its quality, if carried beyond a certain point. We must therefore 
leave to individual experience the determination of this question, 
which is one that bears upon the heat most suitable to the class of 
coal used. How much we are likely to realize in the future from 
our present or increased yield of residual products is very uncer- 
tain, in consequence of the competition with which we are threat- 
ened, and in view of the present unsettled condition of the coal 
market. If you refer to the Journat or Gas Licutrine for Jan. 9 
last, you will find a very interesting and elaborate report upon the 
present position and future prospects of sulphate of ammonia. It 
is a report that will repay careful perusal. From it we learn that 
although nitrate of soda has been extensively used instead of 
sulphate of ammonia, the production of the latter has not ex- 
ceeded the demand, which has enabled fair prices to be realized. 
Yet gas-works, as extensive producers of ammonia, are threatened 
with serious competition from several sources, of which we should 
take note when considering the probable forced advance in the 
price of coal. 

We cannot complain that ironfounders should endeavour to make 
their works more remunerative than they have for some years 
unfortunately been, nor that distillers: of shale should utilize 
their hitherto waste products ; but I think that we have a legiti- 
mate cause to complain that coal proprietors should proceed to 
distil coal at the pit’s mouth for the sole purpose of obtaining the 
residual products, and expect that we should be ina position to 
continue to pay them the same, or even a higher price for the coal. 
We have long and keenly felt their competition in the coke 
market. Such competition is the cause of our now selling coke at 
5s. per ton, with coal at 8s. 6d., which in 1872 we sold at 10s. per 
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ton when coal was at 8s. Their present position is due chiefly to 
the reckless manner in which collieries were opened out when 
extreme prices obtained—prices not warranted by the state of 
trade; and this competition in tar and ammonia with us must 
inevitably result in reduced prices. It seems as if folly were going 
to repeat itself in the price of coal increasing, and the value of the 
residuals decreasing, under the combined action of residual com- 
petition and a restricted output. We can only hope that in the 
Miners’ Conference, to be held in Manchester on February the 
27th the voice of wisdom may be heard in their midst; that 
no false notions of political economy may bias their judgments ; 
but that, from past experience, they may perceive that a forced 
increase in the price of coal cannot produce an increased demand 
for the manufactured goods, upon which the increased demand for 
labour depends. Let the miners bear in mind that during the past 
year advances have been made in their wages, for which the 
masters have not been compensated by the receipt of better prices. 
Nor should they fail to remember that the most notable feature in 
industrial Europe is the great development of coal mining in 
Germany (where the output during the past year showed 9 per 
cent. increase upon the preceding one); that the shipment of coal 
from the anthracitic districts of America has, during the same 
period, increased 22 per cent.; that the East is beginning to supply 
itself, and may shortly dispense with European coal; for if 
political economy is opposed to the carrying of coal to Newcastle, 
it is equally opposed to India, China, and Japan fetching coal from 
either England or America, seeing that neither country can claim 
a special pre-eminence over them in the quantity or quality of this 
mineral. Let them be well assured that an increased price of coal 
at home, beyond the demands of trade, will tend to the further 
development of coal mining abroad, and they may obtain. a 
restricted output of a character they will not admire or easily 
amend. Their wisest policy, although a painful one, will be to 
wait yet longer for better times, as their fellow-workmen are doing 
who are suffering as much as they are from the effects of an absent 
trade—a trade driven from its home to seek a more congenial 
sphere in countries where it is secured by cheap labour and high 
tariffs. If unfortunately a restricted output should be resorted to, 
the public will recognize the cause of the effect they will feel in the 
increased price of gas as well as of coal; for the increased price 
of coal cannot produce a correspondingly augmented value of its 
residual products. And if the competition of the coal masters 
operates to reduce the value of these residual products to us, they 
must be prepared to further reduce the price of coal, or we must 
increase the price of gas to the consumers. The requirements of 
the farmer haye by no means reached their maximum; but his 
purchasing power may have found its minimum. Yet let us hope 
that, as hitherto an increased demand for gas has accompanied 
an increased production, it may continue to do so; and that further 
researches in chemical science may discover new uses for our tar, 
and enable us to maintain the high position to which we have 
attained. 





MIDLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


The Sixth Annual and Seventeenth Quarterly Meeting of this 
Association was held at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, on Friday, 
Feb. 16—the Presipent (Mr. H. Woodall, of Leeds) in the chair. 

The Honorary Secretary (Mr. W. North, of Stourbridge) read 
the minutes of the previous meeting, which were confirmed. He 
also read the annual report of the Committee, which was as 
follows :— 


The report for 1882, which your Committee have the pleasure to lay 
before you, shows signs of prosperity and increased interest in the affairs 
of the Association. 

The total number of members on the books at the present date is 53; 
three members having been elected during the year, and two having ceased 
to be members under Rule 15. 

Owing to circumstances which will be within the recollection of the 
members, only two meetings were held during the year, showing an 
average attendance of 21. 

At the annual meeting the President expressed his high appreciation of 
the honour conferred upon him by his re-election to the presidential chair, 
after which he delivered his Inaugural Address, in which were brought 
before the members, three of the leading subjects of the day in connection 
with our profession—viz., the electric light, the cheapening of gas, and 
increasing the consumption. These were all dealt with in a masterly 
manner. A very interesting conversation then took place on the promotion 
of the day consumption of gas. The subject was ably introduced by Mr. 
Hunt; nearly all the members present taking part. 

In pursuance of notice given, Rule 7 was so altered as to provide for the 
election of Auditors at the same time as the President and other officers 
are elected. 

The Directors of the Cheltenham Gas Company having, through the 
President, invited the members of the Association to hold their autumn 
meeting there, a goodly number responded to their kind invitation, and 
assembled at the President’s residence on the morning of the 27th of Sep- 
tember. After partaking of refreshment, kindly provided by the President, 
a formal introduction to, and a hearty welcome from the Directors fol- 
lowed. The members then inspected the works, offices, &c., and expressed 
themselves .as being highly pleased with the arrangements. Mr. Hunt 
read a paper on “Generator Firing and Regeneration or Recuperation.” 
The subject was treated in a most able manner, and exhibited great care 
and ability in preparation. Drawings showing the working of regenerating 
furnaces were put on the table for inspection; full particulars of experiments 
made were given; and the discussion which followed proved the subject to 
be one in which all were deeply interested. Mr. H. Woodall, of Leeds, was 
unanimously elected President for the ensuing year. The Treasurer and 
Secretary were re-elected. Mr. J. Storer, of Stafford, and Mr. C. Taylor, 
of Derby, were re-elected Auditors. Mr. Frith (Runcorn) and Mr. Davis 
(Hereford) were elected members of the Committee, in place of the two 
retiring members. By the generosity of the Directors of the Cheltenham 
Gas Company, the members of the Association and visitors were enter- 
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tained at dinner—the Mayor, W. N. Skillicorne, Esq., Chairman of the 
Gas Company, presiding. An enjoyable evening was spent, and a most 
successful meeting brought to a close. 
On behalf of the Committee, 
(Signed) H. Woopatt, President. 

Feb. 12, 1883. Wu. Nortn, Hon. Sec. 

A conversation arose as to the desirability of dealing in some way 
with the balance (£41 14s. 10d.) in the Treasurer’s hands; but it 
was decided to defer the matter until the next annual meeting. 

The Prestpent moved the adoption of the report and balance- 
sheet ; and it was approved of. 

On the nomination of Mr. Norrn, seconded by Mr. Trypatt, 
Mr. W. H. Millinchip, of Halesowen, was elected a member of the 
Association. 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

The PrestpENT then addressed the meeting as follows :— 

It was very early in the history of our parent Association that 
I heard a despairing wail from our worthy Secretary, Mr. W. H. 
Bennett, as he projected his glance into the future, and lamented 
the impossibility of finding presidents to succeed the giants of those 
days. How was it possible that, year after year, addresses at all 
worth listening to could be provided upon matters so well under- 
stood by the hearers? In those days there was but one Associa- 
tion. ‘To-day we have many; and the interest which attaches to 
our gatherings, and the versatility of those who have occupied the 
chair, have testified to the earnestness of our members, and the 
juvenility and many-sidedness of the business with which we are 
engaged. But although others have done so well in the various 
chairs of office, I can assure you the honour you have conferred 
upon me, and for which I thank you most sincerely, brings to me 
not a little anxiety. I take comfort, however, from my knowledge 
of your unvarying kindness and courtesy. 

The doleful misgivings of our Secretary previously referred to 
were not altogether unwarranted. Those were days when most of 
us were influenced by ‘‘ wise saws” and traditions. There was a 
proneness to dogmatize respecting the propositions submitted to us, 
and this disposition naturally limited our discussions. It is not a 
far cry to those days; yet the change is happily manifest. There 
is now a breeziness of activity and a spirit of inquiry pervading 
our profession ; and the works which are being constructed (and here 
I make special reference to those of our friend Mr. Hunt) show a 
boldness of enterprise which adds to our exhilaration as we contem- 
plate the future. No doubt we have to thank our friend the electric 
light for something of this quickening influence. It does some- 
times happen that the appetite grows by what it feeds on; and the 
fact that we can walk in the effulgence of 1000 candles not only 
without being struck blind, but to find that our cravings have 
increased, is a result that we should always remember with kindly 
consideration, while we deplore the awful sacrifices which have 
been made in securing for us these charming demonstrations. 

It may seem too bad with one breadth to express an obligation 
to the electric light, and with the next to disparage it; but I 
cannot help remarking that, for the lighting of streets, squares, 
and railway stations—its special application to which is almost 
universally conceded—the electric light is really more unsuitable, 
and at the same time more assailable, than in any other sphere. 
I am speaking, of course, of the are light; the incandescent being 
a luxury which only a limited number can hope to indulge in. 

What are the demerits of gas for lighting purposes, taken from 
the mouths of its detractors ? Its heat, smokiness, and deleterious 
fumes. What are the merits of the electric light? Its freedom 
from these several defects. What are the merits of gas for lighting 
purposes? Constancy, warmth of tone, divisibility, and conse- 
quent dispersion of shadows. What are the demerits of the elec- 
tric light ? Inconstancy, coldness of tone, and shadows more or 
less intense. Now palpably all that can be said in detraction of 
gas for interior lighting is wide of the subject of street illumi- 
nation; while, on the other hand, the electric light receives no 
addition in this respect for its greater purity, while it must be 
weighted with its grave defects. Apart from cost, therefore, gas 
affords without doubt the better light for outside purposes. What 
as to cost? We know that up to the present no reliable determi- 
nation of the cost of electric lighting has been arrived at that 
shows it to be a competitor with gas sold at a price under 8s. per 
1000 cubic feet. 

Now in this connection it is essential that we remember that our 
selling price of gas yields a profit which, in the case of corpora- 
tions owning gas-works, goes in one form or another to the public. 
I think I shall be able to show that where the supply is entrusted 
to a company the public have an almost equal advantage. The 
price at which gas.is sold is no indication of its cost, and where 
corporations possess the gas-works it is actual cost which needs to 
be taken into account in the matter of public lighting. What does 
it matter whether the undertaking has been bought cheaply or 
dearly, or whether 6d. or 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet is required to 
meet the charges for interest upon the capital expended. Be the 
capital great or small, it is sunk, and were gas abolished, the 
liability of the public in regard to it would still remain; that is 
to say, all the charges for interest would have to be met just as 
before. Regarded in this light, gas is as secure in the field of 
public lighting under corporations at 3s. 6d. as at 2s. per 1000 
cubic feet, because where it is 8s. 6d. the actual cost of production 
and distribution is no greater than where the lesser price is 
charged ; the difference in price being attributable to the greater 
cost of the works, or the difference in policy pursued in dealing 
with profits, , 








Let me now take the town of Leeds to illustrate my meaning. 
We have expended in our plant a round million, the interest on 
which amounts to about £40,000 a year, which is a charge of 
about 8d. per 1000 cubic feet on the gas sold. Now at our price of 
1s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet we have a margin of profit which is 
equivalent to 2d. per 1000. The cost of the gas made and dis- 
tributed is therefore 1s. per 1000 cubic feet. But of this 1s. at 
least one-half is for managerial and other charges, which are fixed, 
and are barely disturbed by a varying sale of gas; that is to say, 
the costs of distribution, collection, maintenance of mains, &c., are 
about £40,000, which amount will continue practically undisturbed, 
whether our sale be diminished or largely increased. In Leeds, 
then, 6d. per 1000 cubic feet is the cost of gas to the Corporation ; 
and were it to be supplanted in any direction, the difference between 
6d. and 1s. 10d.—.e., 1s. 4d.— would be abstracted from the profits 
of the Corporation, and would have to be met by a higher charge 
upon the remainder of the gas sold. Now what is true of Leeds 
is true of every other town where the supply is in the hands of the 
Corporation. I have jn my mind a neighbouring concern where 
gas is made at a lower price than at Leeds, but where 2s. 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet is required for interest, and where the substitution 
of electricity for gas in public lighting would be done at a loss of 
2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet to the public. Gas in this town is 
therefore as cheap at 2s. 6d. as electricity at a gift. 

But it may be said that the plant set free by the abstraction of 
a portion of the supply may meet a growth in another direction. 
This, though it could hardly be an ingenuous argument, would not 
meet the difficulty; for it has been generally admitted that new 
works can be built at a charge of 3d. per 1000 cubic feet, even 
though the old. have cost 2s. 6d. per 1000. Granting this, how- 
ever, gas in Leeds would cost but 9d. per 1000, and that is the 
extreme price with which electricity must compete, if the public 
are not to submit to a sacrifice; the 9d. including a 5 per cent. 
interest upon the necessary expenditure on plant. Can electricity 
compete on such terms? Six to seven hundred candles’ light can 
be supplied at a cost of 1d. an hour, and that not in necessarily 
concentrated quantity, as with the electric light, but distributed at 
the will of the lighting authorities. 

I have been thinking how to bring these truths home to the 
public mind, and it has occurred to me that when the shortest 
days come round again it might be well to leave all the public 
lamps burning throughout theday. ‘*‘ What waste!” people would 
exclaim. ‘* Not so,” we should contend. “It is the truest eco- 
nomy ;” for the gas consumed during those eight hours does not, 
if saved, pay the cost of lighting and extinguishing ; and, in frosty 
weather particularly, the constant flow of gas prevents the stop- 
page of pipes, and the consequent cost of breaking up the paving 
to reinstate the supply. I need hardly say that I regard it as 
essential that the public, and particularly the town authorities, 
should be taken fully into our confidence on these points. 

I have expressed my opinion that the public are at little disad- 
vantage when the gas supply is in the hands of companies. This 
is apparent at once when we consider that there is even now such 
confidence in gas companies, that they can positively borrow money 
on as reasonable terms as the most favoured of corporations. True 
it is that in case of collapse the loss would fall upon proprietors 
instead of ratepayers; but, in the absence of retrogression, the 
conditions are rather favourable than otherwise to companies, 
because they are under fewer restraints in the prosecution of their 
business. 

Did I speak of retrogression? These are certainly not the days 
in which we can anticipate any backward movement. On the con- 
trary, almost everything tends to increase our faith in the future 
of gas supply. We are indeed, in my opinion, on the eve of an 
advance into new domains of usefulness and profit, whose propor- 
tions will dwarf those we occupy at present. Of course I refer to 
the use of gas as a heating agent. Here, again, we are not to have 
it all our own way. There are already competitors in the field ; 
but just as I have endeavoured to show that we have it in our 
power to triumph over electricity for lighting purposes, so we may 
subordinate the various gases that compete with ours as a heating 
agent. The best of these gases has a calorific value equal to about 
one-fourth that of ordinary illuminating gas, and costs about 3d. 
per 1000 cubic feet ; so'that 4000 cubic feet would cost 1s. Now, 
where is the manufacturing town in England where it would be 
impracticable to meet a new demand such as I have indicated at 
1s.? And where are the manufacturers, except they be enormous 
users, who would not prefer to take the concentrated value which 
we should carry to their doors, rather than sink their capital and 
occupy their premises to produce an article which, if at all cheaper, 
can never be so good or convenient. 

I admit that hitherto I have met with little support in the pro- 
mulgation of such views as I am laying before you; but still I am 
gratified to know that there are those amongst you who, from being 
pronounced opponents, are now as firmly convinced of the sound- 
ness of these schemes, which I am quite confident the next two 
or three years will find fairly launched upon the public. Consider 
what immense figures gas as a heating agent may run to. The 
average consumption for all purposes in Leeds is just 20,000 cubic 
feet for each customer per annum. An ordinary gas-fire will con- 
sume, on an average, 30,000 cubic feet a year; and at such a price 
as I have named, are there not thousands of houses that would have 
one or more of these in use? Again, at 1s. per 1000 cubic feet a 
5-horse power gas-engine can be worked for 1d. per hour. Taking 
into consideration the saving in labour, insurance, &c., is not gas 
at such a price cheaper than steam at a gift? Again, there are 
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certain industries which are made practicable only through the aid 
of gas as a fuel. And I am permitted to instance the manufacture 
of Fox’s corrugated boiler flues. It is gas that has enabled the 
makers to perfect this important invention. It has been found that 
these tubes at their welded parts have a strength equal to 95 per 
cent. of that of the plates themselves; whereas the best weld that 
can be obtained by the aid of ordinary fires does not exceed 65 per 
cent. Does not this circumstance point to the desirability of sub- 
stituting in many of our industries the purer heat derivable from 
gas in lieu of the corrosive and impoverishing fires now in use ? 
The refiner’s fire must be itself refined; and the flaming forge, so 
agreeably associated with our youthful memories, shall be all the 
more respected for never being seen except in connection with the 
village smithy. 

This consideration of the use of gas as a fuel in great request 
naturally suggests an inquiry as to the wisest policy to be pursued 
in respect to the illuminating power of the ordinary gas supply. 
There are many who tell us that if gas companies are to hold 
their own they must increase the quality. Is that sc? Again I 
will address myself more particularly to those in charge of works 
owned by corporations. Let me suppose the cost of the supply to 
your consumers to be 1s. 8d. per 1000 feet and the present quality 
17 candles. I presume that your charge is higher, but that you are 
handing over the difference to the borough fund. You will at once 
perceive that this difference does not affect the calcuiation; the 
public receiving 17-candle gas and a cash surplus. Now this 17 
candles divided into 20d. gives about 14d. per candle per 1000 cubic 
feet. Can you improve 17 to 18 candle gas at a cost of less than 
1jd? You are fortunate if you can. But, accepting this as the 
true cost, what real advantage can accrue to the public from the 
improvement? Ido not speak of a section of the public, but the 
body of our consumers as a whole. There is an improvement of 
say 7 per cent. in quality for 7 per cent. in cost. But of the gas 
made 10 per cent. is lost, and the money spent on improving this 
proportion of the whole is entirely wasted. For all street lighting 
there is generally an advantage in favour of the lower quality in 
larger quantity. And for all purposes other than lighting there 
is very considerable loss attending the higher quality.. Suppose 
now that one half our supply is sold for lighting purposes and 
the other half for heating—a state of things which would result 
within five years in any town adopting the policy suggested ? 
What happens? You have spent good money on enriching two 
parts, while the expenditure can only be appreciated (if at all) over 
one part ; and, allowing for the greater calorific value of the richer 
gas, you have spent 1s. to purchase 8d. Supposing, again, that 
you could sell your 17-candle gas as a fue] at 1s., the enrichment 
to 18 candles at a cost of 1s. 4d. would be to increase the cost of 
the gas so supplied by 10} per cent., while the improvement in 
quality is not worth more than 8 per cent. 

Why should not such considerations as these be pressed upon 
the attention of towns’ authorities? Surely a fuel which entails 
no traffic in the streets, dispenses with tall chimneys, improves the 
complexion of fogs, necessitates neither scavenging nor removal of 
ashes, reduces the risks of fire, and withal can be supplied at a 
price which makes it cheaper than steam, deserves to be considered 
by the authorities on its merits as such, and apart from its value 
as a lighting agent; and so long as the user of gas for lighting 
suffers no injury by a distinction being drawn, it must manifestly 
be to the advantage of a community to go in and possess them- 
selves to the fullest extent of the wealth which they have only to 
will and to have. Depend upon it, these economic considerations 
are forcing themselves upon public attention; and the tendency 
of the age being in the direction of refinement, we must keep our- 
selves abreast of the times, or look to lose some of our richest 
preserves. 

But supposing a disposition on the part of companies and others 
to make these beneficent advances, there is still a bar to progress 
occasioned by the utterly superfluous restriction contained in our 
Special Acts of Parliament. Generally speaking, one cannot sell gas as 
fuel at a low price without selling it at an equally low price for public 
lighting. This is a difficulty easily got over on the next application 
to Parliament ; and, whether you are in perfect agreement with me 
or not, I think you will see the wisdom of securing to yourselves 
the fullest possible rights and privileges. For, even though it may 
not be expedient to-day to adopt the suggestions I have submitted, 
the time may come when circumstances, not at present foreseen, 
may change the current of your thoughts. 


Mr. R. O. Paterson (Cheltenham): Gentlemen, our esteemed 
President has kept his word very well, and has not given us a long 
address ; but I am quite sure we all agree that it has been a very 
admirable and most instructive, I might say drastic one. He is 
one of the great pioneers in gas politics, and whatever comes from 
his lips requires careful thought and consideration from us. We 
shall feel that his address contains many points on which we may 
differ from him, but he has said a great deal on which we shall 
agree; and it may be that his prognostication—that in a few years’ 
time the radical opinions he has expressed in reference to gas 
supply will be the recognized order of things over the country—will 
come true. Iam not quite sure that I agree with him in this; 
but I believe he has good ground for saying that his opinions will 
be more widely accepted a few years hence than they are now. 
You will agree with me that our President deserves our heartiest 
thanks for his address; and I propose that these be given to him. 


Mr. C. Hunt (Birmingham) said he rose with much pleasure 
to second the motion. He agreed with Mr. Paterson that their 





President had in his address given to the Association very much 
matter for serious consideration. It was not necessary that they 
should agree with all the opinions expressed, but they might none 
the less admire their originality, and the courage with which they 
had been announced. He hoped that Mr. Woodall’s light might 
long continue to shine, for the benefit not only of his own Cor- 
poration, but of all gas enterprise. 

Mr. Paterson put the motion, and it was carried. 

The PresmpENT: I hardly know how to express my thanks for 
the kind and flattering terms in which Mr. Paterson and Mr. Hunt 
have spoken. I have been very nervous about bringing so short an 
address before you; but I thought it best to confine myself to one 
aspect of our business rather than go over many things with which 
I may not be quite so familiar as many of you. It is a matter to 
which I have devoted some particular thought, and naturally my 
mind is running in this groove more than any other. Before your 
experience of me as your President terminates, perhaps I may 
work myself out of it. I thank you for your response to the vote 
which has been proposed. 

THe Next MEETING. 

The Presipent: There now comes the question as to where we 
shall meet next, and how many meetings we shall have during the 
year. 

A discussion took place on the point; and, on the motion of 
Mr. Warp, seconded by Mr. W. WrnstanLEy, the next meeting was 
fixed for the 10th of May. 

Mr. Annan remarked that he should like the autumn meeting to 
be held at Wolverhampton, if it could be arranged. 

The matter was left to be considered by the Committee. 

The PrEsIDENT said this concluded the business of the meeting. 

Mr. Darwin moved a vote of thanks to the President for his 
conduct in the chair. 

Mr. Fritu seconded the motion, and it was carried. 

Visit To THE WINDSOR STREET Gas-WoRKs. 

After dining together at the Grand Hotel, the members proceeded 
to the above works of the Birmingham Corporation. Mr. C. Hunt 
conducted the party, who found plenty to attract their attention in 
this extensive undertaking. The new retort-house is 487 feet in 
length and 210 feet wide; and it will eventually be fitted with 756 
retorts, having 1512 mouthpieces. The members were very much 
interested in the two large gasholder tanks in course of construc- 
tion. They are each 240 feet in diameter by 51 feet deep. It is 
intended to place in the tanks three-lift holders, each capable of 
containing 6} million cubic feet of gas. The party next visited the 
condensers and other parts of the works, and inspected the new 
exhausting arrangements. The members were highly pleased and 
gratified with the visit. Before leaving, 

The PrEsIDENT said he had, on behalf of the members, to thank 
Mr. Hunt for showing them over these magnificent works. England 
did not elsewhere contain such extensive works, which were so 
complete in their various details. To Mr. Hunt was due the credit 
of having built works which would be a monument to him, and go 
down to posterity as an example of the enterprise of the present 
day. The members were all indebted to the Gas Committee for 
their permission to visit the works, and to Mr. Hunt for his courtesy 
in giving them much interesting information in regard thereto. 

Mr. Hunt said it had afforded him much pleasure to see the 
members, and conduct them through the works. He thanked Mr. 
Woodall for the kind way in which he had expressed himself; and 
hoped when the works were completed to see the members there 
again. 


meeting of the Fenton Local Board, a letter was read from the Local 
Government Board approving of the resolution of the local authority to 
promote in Parliament the Stoke-upon-Trent and Fenton Gas Bill, 1883, so 
far as related to matters within their jurisdiction; but giving it to be 
understood they did not express any opinion as to the details of the Bill. 
The Clerk referred to certain statements made by Alderman Keary at a 
public meeting at Stoke with reference to the dispute between the two local 
authorities as to the joint gas-works, remarking that such statements ought 
not to go uncontradicted. He denied that the present works were more 
valuable to Fenton than to Stoke, pointing out that it would be very 
awkward to the Local Board to have their gas-works in the district of 
another authority. He said the terms of settlement offered by Stoke 
were rejected because they were opposed to the interests of Fenton. 
He also questioned the right of Alderman Keary to say that Fenton 
desired to put an extravagant price upon the existing joint works; and 
said that it was untrue that any action of the Local Board had had the 
effect of saddling the works upon Stoke, whether the Arbitrator thought it 
right or not. In this opinion several members expressed concurrence. 


PonTyPRIDD WaTER-Works Company.—The ordinary half-yearly general 
meeting of this Company was held on Monday, Jan. 29—Mr. D. Davies 
in the chair. The Directors, in their report for the half year ending 
Dec. 31 last, stated that after payment of interest on mortgages, and pro- 
viding a dividend on the £3560, 5 per cent. preference shares, a dividend 
on the amount paid up of the 6 per cent. preference shares, and a dividend 
of 5 per cent. per annum on the £6000 capital stock, there remained a 
balance of £493 7s., out of which they recommended a dividend at the rate 
of 34 per cent. per annum on the ordinary share capital, absorbing 
£348 1s.6d. The number of services fixed during the half year was 254, as 
against 845 in the previous half year, and 324 in the half year ended 
Dec. 31, 1881. The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, com- 
mented upon the progressive condition of the affairs of the Company, 
which, he said, was tangibly exhibited in the increased dividend which 
the Directors were enabled to declare upon the ordinary share capital ; 
and he expressed his conviction that ultimately, if gradually, the property 
of the Company would prove remunerative to allshareholders. The report 
was adopted, and the dividends recommended therein were declared. The 
provisions of the draft Provisional Order for which the Company are apply- 
ing to the Board of Trade, and which is to authorize the borrowing of 
£20,000, were then considered and agreed to, and the proceedings closed. 
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Correspondence, 


(We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


THE CHARTERED COMPANY AND THEIR RESIDUALS. 

S1r,—Nobody can be more ready than I to consider, with all respect, 
any statement emanating from our veteran compiler of figures, Mr. John 
Field. But I venture to suggest that he has scarcely been ingenuous in 
the return appearing in the Journat of to-day’s date, and his argument 
upon it. 

mt is quite true that The Gaslight.and Coke Company commenced to 
work up their residuals in June, 1879; and here are the proportions of 
“raw ” and ‘* manufactured ”’ products :— 


Dec., 1879—Raw tar. . £54,980 Tar products. . £34,615 











» liquor. 54,733 .. Sulphate... 4,964 
June, 1880 ,, tar. . 82,771 .. Tarproducts. . 23,435 
» liquor. 658,003 .. Sulphate... 8,608 
Dec., 1880 — ae 78,652 .. ‘lar products. . 14,411 
» liquor. 68,903 . Sulphate . . . 16,752 
June,1881 ,, tar. . 81,283 .. Tar products. . 1,133 
» liquor. 65,464 .. Sulphate ... 17,814 
Total . . £584,789 Total . . £121,232 


By the above figures it will be seen that the manufactured article only 
amounted to about 20 per cent. of the whole. Norcan I detect anything 
here pointing to the “high results obtained in the latter half year ””— 
i.e., June, 1881, when the above proportion fell nearly 50 per cent. 
But, whatever the results up to this date, the knife was vigorously 
applied in the following half year, for we get a “loss on tar products” 
£8366 written off raw tar; and showing a depreciation on residuais 
account, as compared with December, 1880, of £23,000! 

Mr. Field passes on to spread and vary his area of averages (giving 
some Companies a period of three years and some four); and, bringing 
out a figure satisfactory to himself, announces an approximate profit of 
£144,099 by the present system. Of course, if we do but select the right 
elements, we can, with moderate certainty, depend upon the nature of 
the compound. I had no intention of raising a phantom in selecting 
the period of trading I did; and as my friend and I seem to differ upon 
its value, let us take the last accounts of The Gaslight and Coke Company 
and the South Metropolitan Company—the only ones whose statements 
are yet published for the half year ending December, 1882. The Gaslight 
and Coke Company takes credit for tar and liquor products at the rate of 
4s. 532d. per ton of coal carbonized; the South Metropolitan Company, 
a fraction over 4s. 8d. The difference (about 2?d.) shows a loss to the 
Chartered Company of £7368. To this sum may be added the capital 
outlay necessary for the ‘‘ manufacturing plant; ”’ and, above all--the 
point which I think most important, but to which Mr. Field is apparently 
indifferent—the relative stocks in hand. The Chartered Company had 
£192,141, or nearly 70 per cent. above the half year’s make; the South 
Metropolitan Company £5963, or about 11 per cent. of the half year’s 
make. 

Although Mr. Field and I differ so widely in respect to the broad 
issues involved in this discussion, we agree most heartily in leaving the 
“conclusions ”’ to any unprejudiced reader of the Journan. 


Blackheath, Feb. 27, 1883. I. A. CROOKENDEN. 





THE ALLEGED DISCOLORATION OF CEILINGS BY THE USE 
OF GAS. 

S1r,—In your issue of this week, referring to my lecture at Willesden, 
there is one omission which I should be obliged if you will allow me to 
state. 

In speaking of the discoloration and damage alleged as being caused 
by the use of gas, I stated that this was in a great measure due to im- 
proper burners and globes, and the want of proper ventilation; or the 
existence of an excess of ventilation in the form of strong draughts. This 
latter could be noticed when a chandelier was fixed immediately facing a 
door, where the discoloration of the ceiling is more marked. 

I had considered for some time, and ventured to suggest a theory 
which would, in some measure, account for the discoloration of ceilings 
and walls. It was that in an atmosphere like ours—charged with 
humidity as it is during a large portion of the year, and with the 
constant changes in the temperature which we undergo—the walls, &c., 
are covered with condensation at certain times. In this condition I 
believe that dust, fog, and smoke will, and do, attach themselves; and 
when the gas is lighted are dried on, owing to the want of efficient 
ventilation. This process is repeated until the discoloration becomes 
noticeable. 

Within the last few weeks I have had a corroboration of this theory 
from a practical point of view. A friend of mine, who has to do with 
elaborate ceilings and decorations, was called in to see a large saloon 
which had become very dirty in a short time—as he and they alleged by 
the gas. As they refused to have it redecorated, he suggested cleaning it. 
This was carried out carefully, in the usual simple manner, by washing, 
and it was found that the ceiling, which consisted largely of gold deco- 
ration, was uninjured. This instance I thought would tend to support 


my theory. " , 
Feb. 28, 1883. Cuas. E. Boriey. 





MR. HUMPHRYS ON “THE BEST CRITERION OF A 
GAS MANAGER’S OPERATIONS.” 

Srr,—The article by Mr. Norton H. Humphrys, entitled ‘‘ The Best 
Criterion of a Gas Manager’s Operations,’ which appeared in the 
JournaL on Tuesday last, seems to me to require a little friendly criti- 
cism. Mr. Humphrys writes 4 good deal, and very usefully; but I must 
say I think he has not come up to the usual mark in the article in 
question. He condemns the ordinary methods of judging of the manage- 
ment of gas-works, and substitutes for them a standard which is subject 
to a multitude of influences far more complicated than those surrounding 
the working results, and many of which are entirely beyond the control 
of the manager of a gas-works. 

The cost price of the gas manufactured depends quite as much on the 
locality and size of the works as upon the management, and is often 
affected by special local conditions which do not obtain in other places. 








The cost of coal is an important item. In country towns there is fre- 
quently cartage to Le added to the cost at the railway station ; and the 
value of residuals is often in inverse proportion to the cost of the coal. 
In some large manufacturing towns, where coal is cheap, 3s. 6d. per ton 
of coal is easily realized for ammonia; whereas in other less favourably 
situated neighbourhoods, 2s. 6d. per ton represents an equally careful 
management. In the case of the smaller gas companies the expenses of 
management, directors’ remuneration, and salaries are necessarily large 
in proportion to those of a Metropolitan Company. Referring to Mr. 
Field’s ‘‘ Analysis ’’ for 1881, I find that the management expenses of 
the Metropolitan Companies averages 1°26d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas 
sold. In the Suburban Companies it sometimes amounts to 64d. per 
1000 feet ; and in the case of my Company it is more than 5d. Rates 
and taxes come to 1-71d. on the average of the Metropolitan Companies ; 
in my Company they amount to 34d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold. 
It is clear, therefore, that the cost price of gas can no more be taken as 
an absolute standard than any single working result. A short time ago 
I was told by a fellow-manager that at the works he has charge of wages 
for carbonizing formerly came to 6d. per 1000 cubic feet; and, knowing 
that the total cost of the gas was not more than in my own works, I 
expressed surprise that it was possible for them to deliver the gas so 
cheaply to the consumers. On further comparing notes, I found that 
the same coal cost 3s. per ton more into my works than into his; nor 
did there seem to be much difference in the price obtainable for residuals 
to counteract the effect of the cost of the coal. 

I have not made these remarks because the cost of gas is high in my 
own case—for it happens that, notwithstanding the high proportionate 
expense in some of the departments, I am able to deliver gas to the con- 
sumers at a cost not exceeding that of the average of the four Metro- 
politan Companies—but to show that the cost price of gas is not a 
reliable criterion of the management of a gas-works. The better plan, 
in my opinion, is an all-round view of the working; taking into con- 
sideration the size of the concern, and the special circumstances under 
which it exists. Directors of companies do not judge their manager by 
the make of gas per ton, or any other single result, but by the general 
intelligence and attention he displays on allj points. There is no diffi- 
culty in finding good gas makers in the country now-a-days ; and it is by 
no means easy to produce results so far in advance of others as to 
astonish either directors or experts. If such are quoted, there generally 
lurks a suspicion in the mind of the hearer that there is something 
behind it, which, if known, would throw a very different light upon the 
matter. 

In my opinion, the highest qualifications are those which are not to be 
recognized through results, but only by personal knowledge of the indi- 
vidual, or a careful study of his character from the various lines of 
action he has followed, and the principles he has advocated. 


G. E. Stevenson. 
Peterborough, March 2, 1883. +. E, STEVENS 


Leg £ Patent 
eqister ot Qatents. 
y ~ 
Anti-Dip Vatves.—Thomas, J. T., of Bodmin, and Ennor, C. J., of Oporto, 
Portugal. No. 3212; July 7, 1882. 
Hypravutic Gas-Vatves.—Thomas, J. T., of Bodmin, and Ennor, C. J., of 
Oporto, Portugal. No. 3213; July 7, 1882. 

The two inventions above referred to formed the subject of an illus- 
trated article in the Journat for Jan. 23, pp. 142-3. 

Automatic APPARATUS FoR REGULATING THE SuprLy or Gas.—Cheyne, 
W., of Briton Ferry. No. 3287; July 11, 1882. 

This invention—the object of which is “to provide an apparatus that 
can adjust itself to the varying pressures of gas in the mains, and auto 
matically lightand extinguish the gas flame ””—was referred to in our fifth 
notice of the Crystal Palace Exhibition (see ante, p. 139). 

















The illustration shows an elevation of a burner fitted with the apparatus, 
which is partly in section, Below the burner B is a chamber A, in which 
is the flexible diaphragm C. In the centre of the diaphragm is a hollow 
conical valve D, round the base of which are small holes E, communi- 
cating with another small hole F in the apex of the conical valve. This 
valve fits in a seat in the wall of the chamber A, and closes the passage G 
to the burner in such a manner that, while the holes E open into the space 
in the chamber above the diaphragm, the hole F is in free communication 
with the burner through the passage G. The diaphragm is connected by 
the rod H with the lever I, which is pivoted on the bottom or reverse side 
of the chamber A; and on this lever is placed a moveable and adjustable 
weight K. The gas supply-pipe L delivers the gas into the chamber above 
the diaphragm through the passage M. ; 

The action of the apparatus is as follows :—When the pressure of gas is 
reduced in the mains, or when the gas-flame is not required, there is only 
a small pressure in the chamber A above the diaphragm. The weight K 
then keeps the conical valve D tight against its seat, and a very small 
quantity of gas passes through the holes E and F in the valve D; and this 
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maintains an extremely minute flame in the burner. On the other hand, 
when the pressure of gas in the mains is increased, or when the gas flame 
is required, the pressure of the gas on the diaphragm depresses it, and draws 
the valve away from its seat, and opening the passage G, allows a larger 
supply of gas to pass the burner. As the weight on the lever which governs 
the action of the diaphragm is adjustable, the exact amount of gas which 
is allowed to pass the valve at any given pressure in the mains can be 
easily regulated. : 

SepaRatine Tar FROM AmMoniacaL Liquor, &c.—-Dempster, J. and R., jun., 

of Elland. No. 3245; July 8, 1882. 

The object of this invention is to provide for the separation of two 
liquids of different 2 ag gravities—such as tar and ammoniacal liquor ; 
and this is accomplished by fixing to the opening out of which the liquid 
passes, a box having a vertical pipe screwed therein; and on the top an 
overflow which can be raised or lowered, by means of the screw, to suit the 
height of liquid in the vessel, so that it can flow over the edge of the cup, 
down the screwed pipe into the box, and out at the outlet. 


























4. 


Fig. 1 is a section, and fig. 2a plan of such a vessel. A is the vessel, 
provided with inlets Band C. D is the outlet for the tar, and E is the 
outlet for the ammoniacal liquor. This is provided with a box F and 
cup G; the latter of which is capable of being raised and lowered by 
means of the screwed pipe H. On entering the vessel the tar, of course, 
immediately sinks to the bottom, while the liquor floats on the surface of 
the tar; and, in order that the liquor may freely escape without being 
mixed with the tar, the upper edge of the overflow cup G is screwed to 
any height above the outlet D, where the tar escapes. Consequently the 
two bodies are separated; both the liquor and the tar escaping in a pure 
state by different outlets. 

In some cases light tarry oil may pass into the vessel along with the 
ammoniacal liquor and tar; and in order to prevent its getting in the cup 
G, and so escape with the liquor, a cover I (figs. 3 and 4) is placed around 
the cup. The top of the cup, therefore, is out of reach of the oily tar, and 
the liquor is kept pure. In order, however, to get rid of the oily tar, there 
is an opening J in the division-plate K, so that it will escape by the outlet 
D along with the tar. 
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“Fig 6. Fug.6. Fug.7 

Instead of employing the overflow cup the vessel may be divided by a 
plate; and a sliding plate connected thereto, moved up and down bya 
hand-wheel and screw, so as to regulate the point at which the liquor may 
overflow. This part of the invention is shown in fig. 5, which is a plan of 
the vessel; fig. 6, a section through the line A B; and fig. 7, another 
section through the line C D. The vessel is divided by a plate, extending 
from the bottom to about two-thirds of the way up; and the plate is pro- 
vided with brackets for supporting the screws employed for raising and 
lowering the sliding plate shown, the height or position of which deter- 
mines the point where the ammoniacal liquor shall overflow. 


PREVENTING THE ACCIDENTAL ExtincTIonN oF Exposep Gas LIGHTS AND 
REKINDLING OF THE SAME.—Thompson, J. B., of New Cross. No. 3369; 
July 15, 1882. (Not proceeded with.) 

The inventor, in his specification, says: “‘ When gas lights are employed 
in exposed situations (as on buoys or floating vessels subject to severe 
shocks) they are liable to be extinguished. It has been proposed to employ 
in such cases, along with the main burner (which is usually supplied with 
gas at low pressure), a small burner supplied with gas at higher pressure ; 
so that, if the main light should be extinguished, the flame of the small 
burner might rekindle it. In many cases, however, it is found that shocks 
such as extinguish the main flame are apt also to extinguish the smaller 
flame. My invention relates to a construction and arrangement of the 
burner for the small flame with an appliance to prevent this extinction as 
much as possible; and, should it be accidentally extinguished, to rekindle it. 
For this purpose immediately above the burner I place a conical helix of 
platinum wire, in thickness proportioned to the flame. The base of this 
cone is elevated a little above the nozzle of the burner; and the apex is 
somewhat truncated, so as to present a small hole at the top. The wire is 
coiled so that there is a little air passage between the successive convo- 
lutions of the helix, and the ends of the wire are secured in the metal which 





is attached to the top of the burner, without metallic contact therewith 
a material which is a bad conductor of heat (such, for example, as a glass 
tube) enclosing the wires where they enter holes in the metal. Shortly 
after the flame of the burner is lighted, the upper part of the wire helix 
becomes highly heated ; and should the flame be extinguished, this heat 
serves to rekindle it, andit in its turn rekindles the main flame.” 

Sream-JeT APPARATUS.—De Pass, E.; communicated from Kiérting, E., of 

Hanover. No. 3403; July 18, 1882. (Not proceeded with.) : 

The application of steam-jet apparatus for heating or circulating 
liquids in vessels, the patentee remarks, causes a most violent noise and 
shaking of the vessels containing these liquids, when steam of very low 

ressure is used with cold liquids. This invention is intended to prevent 

oth noise and vibration. Exhaustive experiments by the inventor have 
clearly demonstrated that the noise is caused by the creation of a vacuum 
in the interior of the steam nozzle, followed by a sudden entry of the 
liquid into it, and into the steam-pipe, whence it is ejected the next 
instant. It is proposed to remove the cause of the noise by preventing 
the formation of this vacuum. To attain this object a small quantity 
of air is caused to mix with the steam before it comes into contact with 
the liquid, thus preventing sudden condensation, and thereby removing 
the cause of the liquid entering the nozzle. This is effected by placing a 
fine air-pipe centrally into the steam nozzle. An air-cock may be 
inserted in the air-pipe, for regulating, and a back-pressure valve may 
be inserted to prevent steam or liquid rushing through the air-pipe. 

The working of this arrangement is as follows:—The steam issues from 
the steam nozzle; and, owing to its great velocity, causes the liquid sur- 
rounding it to circulate through the apparatus. The steam becomes at 
the same time condensed, and heats the liquid. As soon, however, as the 
pressure of the steam becomes reduced to such an extent as to form with 
cold liquid a high vacuum at the discharge end of the steam nozzle, there 
is a tendency for the liquid to enter the steam nozzle. The steam con- 
tained in this nozzle will be suddenly condensed thereby and this conden- 
sation is not confined to the nozzle only, but may proceed into the steam- 
pipe, causing a violent shock. In opposition to this the same vacuum will 
suck air through the air-pipe, and let it mix with the steam in the steam 
nozzle, thereby retarding its condensation, and preventing a sudden entry 
of liquid into the steam-pipe or into the nozzle. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

889.—FLETcHER, T., Warrington, “ Improvements in and applicable to 
cooking stoves or ranges for gas and solid fuels.” Feb. 17, 1883. 

892.—BereEcuey, C.G., Liverpool, ‘‘ An improved apparatus for preventing 
fluctuation of gas in mains or pipes from which gas engines are supplied.” 
Feb. 17, 1883. 

904.—Cnoss, B. C., Leeds, “‘ Improvements in waste-preventing cisterns.” 
Feb. 19, 1883. 

911.—CaPELL, G. M., Passenham, “ Improvements in motors worked by 
air, gas, steam, or other fluid pressure or explosive mixture; also applicable 
as a pump for raising or forcing water, and as a turbine for the trans- 
mission of power.” Feb. 19, 1883. 

916.—ARrTHUR, W., “Improvements in the manufacture or production of 
gases and vapours for heating and illuminating purposes, and in the appa- 
ratus to be employed therein.” A communication. Feb. 20, 1883. 

919.—F evry, I’. G., “ Improvements in water-waste preventors.” Feb. 
20, 1883. 

930.—WeELsH, W. I., Wells, “Improvements in taps, cocks, or valves.” 
Feb. 20, 1883. 

968.—Tytor, J. J., Newgate Street, London, “ Improvements in appa- 
ratus and arrangements for measuring, checking, controlling, indicating 
and registering the movements, speeds, and quantities of liquids or fluids 
passing in or between given times; the improvements in apparatus for 
indicating and registering being also applicable for indicating and register- 
ing the speed of machinery generally.” Feb. 22, 1883. 

969.—WELDon, W., “Improvements in the manufacture of precipitated 
phosphate of lime and in the recovery of sulphur from alkali waste.” <A 
communication. Feb. 22, 1883. 

995.—M‘Doveat1, J. T., Manchester, ‘‘ Improvements in the purification 
of coal gas and in the preparation and treatment of materials to be 
employed therein.” Feb. 23, 1883. 

999.—Ciark, A. M., “Improvements in gas and other engines.” A 
communication. Feb. 23, 1883. 

1010.—AnpREw, C. H., Stockport, “Improvements in gas-engines.” 
Feb. 24, 1883. 

1057.—Co.ry, H., Queen Victoria Street, London, “ Improvements in 
gas-valves.’’ Feb. 27, 1883. 

1060.—Manrtis1, F’. von, Frauenfeld, Switzerland, “ A new gas motor.” 
Feb. 27, 1883. 

1087.—Barrow, J., Clayton, near Manchester, “ Improved mode of and 
arrangement of apparatus for effecting distillation of coal, shale, ironstone, 
and organic substances.” Feb. 28, 1883. 

1098.—WastTFIELD, E. G., Liverpool, ‘Improvements in and applicable 
to gas-engines.” March 1, 1883. 

1116.—StTeeL, R., and Wuireneap, H. W., Leeds, ‘ Improvements in 
gas-engines.” March 1, 1883. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE PASSED THE GREAT SEAL. 

4214.—Forses, J., Old Ford, ‘‘Improvements in apparatus used in the 
manufacture of ammoniacal and other chemical salts.” Sept. 5, 1882. 

4363.—CLark, A. M., “Improvements in gas engines” A communi- 
cation. Sept. 13, 1882. 

4497.—SprIeLMANN, I., Westbourne Terrace, London, “Improvements 
in gas-lamps.” Sept. 21, 1882. 

5264.—NeEwrTon, H. E., ‘Improvements in apparatus to be used in the 
manufacture of coal gas.” A communication. Nov. 4, 1882, 

5667.—Goopsy, S., Wolverhampton, “ Improvements in tools or appara- 
tus for cutting and for reducing tubes, and for holding and operating taps 
used for screwing tube sockets and other purposes.” Nov. 29, 1882. 

6008.—LorEnz, F’., Rendsburg, Germany, “An improved process and 
apparatus for obtaining ammonia.” Dec. 16, 1882. 








PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID. 
[AFTER THE THIRD YEAR. | 

619.—KRoMSCHRODER, J. F. G., “Improvements in the manufacture of 
coal gas for lighting purposes.” Feb. 12, 1880. 

665.—Hatuiams and Scott, G. L., “Improvements in motive- power 
engines and generators, in which the pressure is derived from the com- 
bustion of inflammable gas or vapour.” Feb. 16, 1830. 

712.—Mavueuan, B. W., “An automatic apparatus for regulating the 
varying pressures or controlling the supply of gas or other fiuid.”’ 
Feb. 18, 1880. 

719.—Dup.ry, J. E., “Improvements in the construction of taps and 
valves.” Feb. 18, 1880. 
— S. and J., “ Improvements in gas apparatus.” Feb. 18, 
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Parliamentary Intelligence, 


PRIVATE BILLS (SESSION 1883) RELATING TO GAS, WATER, Etc.—Procress mapr to Saturpay, Manrcn 3. 
































| 
Tuite - | Petition for Bill | Bill Read Bill Read Bill | Bill Read | Bill Received 
Title of Bill. Presented. the First Time. | a Second Time. | Reported. the Third Time. | Royal Assent. 
| | 
Alliance and Dublin Consumers’) Lords . . | Feb. 23 Feb. 23 | oe | ee ee - 
OO OOS LU a os os a ea we 
Barnet District Gas and Water Bill Lords | Feb. 22 Feb. 22 oe | | | 
_ = in Commons . ee | ee 06 } 
Basingstoke and Estrop Water Bill Lords . . | Feb. 22 | Feb. 22 March 1 
- wa in Commons. | a . “ 
Birmingham Corporation (Consoli-) Lords oe +s ee ee o* 
dation) Bill . , . . . . . «) Commons. | Feb. 19 | Feb. 20 Feb. 26 o% - 
Brighton Corporation Water Bill . Lords . . Feb, 22 | Feb. 22 Feb. 26 by 
* . . Commons . oe | re | 4 
Burnley Borough Improvement Bill Lords . . | os oe os } 
‘s Ms . Commons . | Feb.19 | Feb. 20 Feb.26 | vi 4 
Dumbarton Water, &c., Bill . . . Lords . . Feb. 22 Feb. 22 Feb. 27 | as ak 
” * ; « « Commons. as | oe ee sé ee 
Dundalk Water Bill. ... . . Lords . .| oe o« oe es | és | 
ée 6 ow « a ees i Feb. 19 o es ; Bt 
Flintshire Water and Gas Bill . . Lords . .| Feb. 26 Feb. 26 oe és os } 
” ” . » Commons. os oe oe °° os | aA 
Halesowen Gas Bill . ... . . Lords . . Feb. 26 | Feb. 26 _ at ée | ae 
” ct « soo) Genes os | ee 4 | 
Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Bill Lords . . Feb. 22 } Feb. 22 ; 
~ és ” Commons . | Pt | oe <a ° 
Hawarden and District Water Bill Lords . .| Feb. 22 | Feb, 22 Feb. 26 . 
oa ~ mt Commons. | oe ee oe 
Heywood Corporation Bill . . . Lords “i “s es a Pa eo 
” o. . « « Commons. Feb. 19 Feb. 20 Feb. 28 oe es ine 
Ipswich Gas Bill . . . . .. . Lords . . Feb. 22 Feb, 22 ° | ee : 
~ ae Tac igh ig? a, a ee eI os ee oe oa a 
Kingstown and Blackrock Town-) Lords . . Feb. 23 Feb, 23 ee 3 
ships Water Bill . .. . . .) Commons. | oe | ee ° z 
Lambeth Water Bill. . .. . . Lords . . av os - = 
na Se a te aw Se. Feb. 19 Feb. 20 bc 
Leatherhead and District Water Bill Lords . . Feb. 23 Feb. 23 | Feb. 27 
asi o - Commons . ee ee ee . 
Limerick Water Bill. , Lords .. Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 1 , 
o aber aie ine) ris) a = | ee ~- 
Norwood (Middlesex) and one Lords .. Feb. 22 Feb. 22 ¥ 
dale District Water Bill . . .) Commons . ee oe | - 
Nottingham Corporation Bill . . Lords oe oe ee 
” * . « Commons. Feb. 19 | Feb. 20 Feb. 28 
Portishead District Water Bill . . Lords . .| Feb. 22 | Feb. 22 ‘a | ‘ ss 
” 9 . » Commons. oa } ~ | 
Portsmouth Water Bill. . . . . Lords ee +. 
” o. @ s & 35 See. Feb. 19 Feb. 20 | | 
Southwark and Vauxhall Water Bill Lords : oé | ee oe 
” Ps ‘ Commons . Feb. 19 } Feb. 20 =~ 
Staveley Water Bill. . ... . Lords . . Feb. 26 Feb. 26 os 
” i» » « « « Sees... o° ee +e 
Stoke-upon-Trent and Fenton Gas) Lords . . Feb, 22 Feb. 22 | Feb. 26 
ee anos teins were pes oe ' os | ia ' 
Tendring Hundred Water Bill . . Lords . . Feb. 22 Feb. 22 | Feb. 27 
” »” . . Commons. Se | oe = 
Watford Gas Bill. .... . . Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 1 
” ous «ete «es GOR os ee es 
Windsor and Eaton Water Bill. . Lords ; Feb. 22 Feb. 22 Feb. 26 
” - . . Commons. ee oe ee 
Workington Local Board Water Bill Lords . . o. | ee - pee 3% ne 
” On “ Commons . Feb. 19 | Feb. 20 Feb, 26 is ay hs 
Wroxall and District Water Bill . Lords . . Feb. 26 Feb. 26 - 
Co . ** 





” ” 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tvespay, Frs. 27. 
A petition against the Stoke-upon-Trent and Fenton Gas Bill was pre- 
sented by the North Staffordshire Railway Company. 





Frmay, Marcn 2. 

The Select Committee on Standing Orders reported that the Standing 
Orders not complied with in respect of the Kingstown and Blackrock 
Townships Water Bill ought to be dispensed with, and the Bill allowed to 
proceed, conditionally on certain alterations being made in the 26th 
clause. 


Petitions against the following Bills were presented :—Hawarden and | 


District Water Bill, from London and North-Western Railway Company ; 
Windsor and Eton Water Bill, from the Corporation of New Windsor. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, Fs. 19. 
The petitions were presented for the following Bills, which were ordered 
to be brought in :— 
Birmingham Corportion (Consolidation), by Mr. John Bright, Mr. Muntz, 
and Mr. Chamberlain. 
Burnley Borough Improvement, by Mr. Rylands and Mr. M‘Minnies. 
Heywood Corporation, by Mr. Leake and Mr. Agnew. 
Lambeth Water, by Sir H. Peek and Mr. Grantham. 
Nottingham Corporation, by Mr. C. Seeley and Mr. A. Morley. 
Portsmouth Water, by Mr. T. Bruce and Sir H. Wolff. 
Southwark and Vauxhall Water, by Sir A. Lusk and Sir H. Peek. 
Workington Local Board Water, by Sir W. Lawson and Mr. Waugh. 


The Examiners reported that the Standing Orders had been complied 


with in the case of all the petitions for Private Bills relating te gas, water, 
electric lighting, &c., with the exception of the Dundalk Water Bill and the 
Kingstown and Blackrock Townships Water Bill. 

The Chairman of Ways and Means reported that, having conferred with 


the Chairman of Committees of the House of Lords, they had determined | 


that the following Bills should originate in the Upper House :—Alliance 
and Dublin Gas; Barnet District Gas and Water ; Basingstoke and Estrop 
Water; Brighton Corporation Water; Dumbarton Water-Works; Flint- 


shire Water and Gas; Halesowen Gas; Hastings and St. Leonards Gas; | 


Hawarden and District Water; Ipswich Gas; Kingstown and Blackrock 
Townships Water; Leatherhead and District Water; Limerick Water ; 
Norwood (Middlesex) and Sunningdale District Water Companies ; Portis- 
head District Water; Staveley Water; Stoke-upon-Trent and Fenton Gas ; 





Tendring Hundred Water; Watford Gas; Windsor and Eton Water; 
Wroxall and District Water. 
WepNEspay, Fes. 28. 
A petition against the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Bill was pre- 
sented from the Lambeth Water-Works Company. 





Frimay, Marcu 2. 
Petitions against the following Bills were presented :—Portsmouth 

Water Bill, from (1) Hon. Ralph Heneage Dutton and others, (2) Francis 
| George Foster, (3) Havant Local Board of Health; Southwark and 
Vauxhall Water Bill, from the Wimbledon Local Board. 

Saturpay, Marcu 38. 

Petitions against the following Bills were presented :—Birmingham 
| Corporation (Consolidation) Bill, from (1) Wednesbury and Darlaston 
| Local Boards, (2) Aston:Manor Local Beard and King’s Norton Rural 

Sanitary Authority, (3) Birmingham Corporation gas and water annui- 
| tants; Lambeth Water Bill, from (1) Southwark and Vauxhall Water 
| Company, (2) Wandsworth District Board of Works, (3) Lambeth Vestry ; 
| Portsmouth Water Bill, from Edward Roy Longcroft; Southwark and 
| Vauxhall Water Bill, from (1) Wandsworth and Putney Gaslight and Coke 
| Company, (2) Metropolitan Board of Works, (3) Vestry of St. Mary, 

Newington, (4) Vestry of Richmond, (5) Wandsworth District Board of 
| Works, (6) Lambeth Vestry; Workington Local Board Water Bill, from 
| (1) London and North-Western and Furness Railway Companies, (2) West 
Cumberland Iron and Steel Company. 


| 
| 
| 


the 2lst ult., when it was stated that the Borough Accountant had 
certified that the balance-sheet of the gas undertaking for the half year 
ending Dec. 31 showed a profit of £5716 14s. 5d. to be carried to the credit 
of the borough fund. 

Tue NEGOTIATIONS FOR THE AMALGAMATION OF THE CHARTERED AND 
Lonpon Companres.—At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
last Friday week, a report was submitted by the Works and General 
Purposes Committee, recommending that a letter, based upon a report by 
the Board’s Solicitor, be addressed to the Board of Trade, in reply to their 
letter on the subject of the amalgamation of The Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany and the London Gas Company. The nature of the Solicitor's report 
on the subject was not stated; but it is understood to be adverse to any 
amalgamation between the Companies being permitted. 
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egal Intelligence, 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION. 
WEDNEsDAY, Fes. 21. 
(Before Justice Freip and a Special Jury.) 
WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE GAS AND WATER COMPANY Uv. COOPER. 

In this case the question at issue arose out of a contract, which was 
set out in the statement of claim. Under it the defendant undertook to 
sink an artesian well at Frinton, near Walton-on-the-Naze, for the pnr- 
pose of enabling the plaintiff Company to obtain a supply of water for the 
use of the inhabitants. When the well was completed the water obtained 
turned out to be brackish and unfit for drinking. The plaintiffs con- 
tended that this was in consequence of the defendant not having executed 
in a proper manner the work entrusted to him; and, in particular, that he 
had not carried down the iron tubing the prescribed depth of 12 feet into 
the chalk. They therefore claimed ‘that they were entitled to damages 
The defence was a denial of the contract, and of any negligence in carry ing 
out the work, and there was a counter- ‘claim for a portion of the agreed 
price which had not been paid, and also for extras. 

Mr. Wiis, Q.C., and Mr. Wirt appeared for the plaintiffs; Mr. Bor- 
TOMLEY and Mr. Morton for the defendant. 

Mr. Wi1Is, in opening the case, said the plaintiff Company obtained 
first a Provisional Order, and subsequently an Act of Parliament, enabling 
them to carry out the necessary works for the supply of water to Walton- 
on-the-Naze; and they then decided to make a boring at Frinton, which is 
about three- quarters of a mile from the sea. A well was to be sunk 50 feet 
deep to form a reservoir, and from the bottom of this well a boring was to 
be carried down to the chalk, which was at a depth of 192 feet ; the strata 
above being first London clay, and next what are known as Reading beds, 
consisting of gravel and flints—very permeable beds, into which surface 
water would naturally percolate. In order to prevent the pure water from 
the chalk being contaminated by this surface water, it was necessary to 
carry down an iron tube, formed of lengths screwed together, which 
should penetrate 12 feet into the chalk, so that the surface water should 
not run down outside the tube, and find its way in at the bottom; and 
then it was proposed to carry the boring down to a depth of from 340 
to 370 feet. The defendant, a well-sinker at Halstead, in Essex, under- 
took the work; the negotiations having commenced in June, 1879. But 
they were not completed, owing to the illness of Mr. Bruff, Chairman of 
the Company, until October in the same year. The plaintiffs undertook 
to supply the tubing; and though the defendant afterwards complained of 
it, it would be shown that he had selected the makers, and approved of 
the tube at the time. The contention of the plaintiffs was that he had 
not properly conducted the work, by using an undercutting tool to clear 
the way for the tube to be forced down, but had attempted to force it 
down by a screwing action, so causing it to break soon after the work com- 
menced, and necessitating the removal of a portion of the tubing; also 
that he had not carried it the required depth of 12 feet into the chalk. 

The following evidence was called :— 

Mr. W. Whittaker, F.G.S., stated that a section produced was a correct 
representation of the strata at the spot in question; that he had never 
known of salt water being found in the chalk; and that if the tubing were 
properly carried down through the —— beds it was very unlikely 
that the water in the chalk would be found to be salt. 

Mr. Jabez Church, M. Inst. C.E., F.G.S., Engineer to the Clacton-on-Sea 
Gas and Water Company, gave similar evidence. 

Mr. Whittaker, being recalled, said the Reading beds cropped out both 
in the estuary of the Stour, and tosome extent in that of the Orwell. The 
chalk, so far as he knew, only cropped out at one spot in the district—viz., 
in Harwich Harbour. 

Mr. P. S. Bruff, Chairman of the plaintiff Company, deposed that the 
defendant chose the sort of pipes to be used, and selected the makers. [A 
specimen of the pipes was produced.] Various letters which had passed 
between him and the defendant, narrating the difficulties encountered in 
carrying out the work, were read, and the case was adjourned, 


Tuurspay, Fes. 22. 

On the reassembling of the Court to-day, it was agreed that the jury 
should be discharged, and that all questions should be left to the decision 
of his Lordship, as to whether or not there was a binding contract between 
the parties to drive 12 feet into the chalk, as to whether the pipes were 
suitable for the work, and as to whether any guarantee had been given that 
only sweet, and not brackish water should come in. 

Mr. Bruff continued his evidence at some length (the correspondence 
being read in full); and in the main it supported the opening observations 
of the learned Counsel. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Morton, witness said he considered the 
defendant's estimate of Oct. 28, 1879, was the contract on which the Com- 
pany relied. He admitted that the defendant had complained that the 
pipes were badly made, that the threads of the joints were too thin, and 
that all that the defendant had done towards their selection was to obtain 

rices from five or six different manufacturers, and submit them to himself. 

he Company had a well at Frinton before. It was 60 feet deep, and was 
bored into the chalk. The water in this well was not originally brackish, 
but had become so since, and had been so for a great many years, though 
not nearly so brackish as the well in relation to which the dispute arose. 
The well at Thorpe, which was about four or five miles from the Frinton 
well, the bore of which he sank, was also slightly brackish; and in the 
majority of cases where artesian wells were sunk near the sea they had 
been failures. 

In re-examination, witness said the well at Clacton, which was about a 
quarter of a mile from the sea, was a success. 

Mr. H. Miller deposed to going down the well on March 31, 1880, the defen- 
dant and Pearson (Mr. Bruff's foreman) being present. He described the 
ae ae of affairs; and, from calculations he made, found that the chalk 

1ad been penetrated only to the extent of 5 inches. Proper tools had not 
been used ; and, in consequence, extra force was sequivel to put the pipe 
down. 

In cross-examination, witness said he had not expressed his dissatisfac- 
tion with the work, but he had with the water. He had not complained to 
defendant about the way in which he did his work. 

Mr. M‘Carthy, Manager to the firm from whom the pipes were procured, 
spoke as to their quality ; but said that whether or not they were fit for 
the work would depend upon the nature of the ground through which they 
had to go; and it was for the customers to order that which was suitable. 
The pipes in question were supplied to Mr. Bruff’s order, and according to 
his directions. 

James Gooding, a labourer at Walton, who was employed in the works 
by Mr. Cooper in January, 1881, said the pipes were forced down by means 
of a clampand reversed jack ; ‘and when it became more difficult, greater 
force was exercised by bringing into use a monkey, with a 10- foot fall, 





which expanded the joints without assisting to any extent in forcing down 
the pipes. 

This being the case for the plaintiffs, the following evidence was given 
for the defence :— 

Mr. Cooper, the defendant, said he had sunk a number of wells, for 
the War Office and other people, to a greater depth than the well in the 
present case. Having described the negotiations with Mr. Bruff, he said 
he wanted this gentleman to have the pipes made at Wednesbury; but Mr. 
Bruff selected a Walsall firm, and the pipes he required were not supplied. 
He (witness) complained to Pearson, Mr. Bruff's foreman, that the pipes 
were not fit for the work, and Pearson admitted that they were not. Two 
of the pipes were crooked, and the threads unequal in thickness, in conse- 
quence of their being made too long for the sake of saving cost by having 
extra joints. 

Frmay, Fes. 23. 

The defendant, in continuation of his evidence, said that on the 2nd of 
December, while he was working the rods, without force, in 15 feet of sand 
and pebble, the short length at the bottom broke. He afterwards brought 
the matter to Mr. Bruff’s notice, and it was arranged to take the pipes up 
again, and remove the broken one. When they were taken up it was found 
that the screw was twisted, and the thread gone. Mr. Bruff instructed him 
still to use the pipes; but to be as careful as he could. On the 22nd of 
January, 1880, he got down to 4 feet of chalk, and then came upon 18 inches 
of pebble rock, which it took eight or nine days to get through. After this 
was a stratum of soft chalk, which fell in as it was bored. He then 
applied to Mr. Bruff for 250 feet of 54-inch piping; but this was never 
furnished. On the 22nd of February the pipes struck upon the 18 inches of 
— and would not go any farther. Up to this time only the jack had 

een used; and thena monkey, with a 4-foot fall, was employed todrive the 
pipes through the stone, the water being at the time brackish. In this 
operation the pipe in the well broke. When Mr. Bruff came down he con- 
sulted him as to the best thing to be done; and advised that cement should 
be placed between the pipes. This was done. When Mr. Miller went down 
the well he showed him that the pipes were not straight, and Mr. Miller 
expressed his satisfaction at the manner in which the work had been done; 
but he said the water was brackish, and was deficient in supply. The sea 
level at high water would be about 30 feet down the well. After instituting 
the action the plaintiffs would not go on with it, and it was ultimately set 
down for trial by the action of the defendant. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Wirt, witness denied that it was for the 
purpose of preventing the salt water coming into the bore through the 
soft chalk that he suggested the 53-inch piping; and, notwithstanding that 
the 74-inch tubes were bent, the 54-inch pipes could go down through 
them. The piping was never furnished, and consequently the works could 
not go on. 

Henry Cooper, uncle of the defendant, and employed as a labourer in 
the works, also spoke to the pipes being crooked aud the threads uneven 
in thickness, and to Pearson having admitted that they were not fit for 
the work. 

In cross-examination he said he had never before known a monkey to be 
used in driving pipes, although he had had 15 years’ experience in well- 
sinking. 

Walter Evans, another of the workmen, gave confirmatory evidence as 
to the defects of the pipes; and added that the attention of the defendant 
being called to them, he said he would have to use them, as they were 
supplied to him by Mr. Bruff, and that the loss would be the Company’s 
and not his. 

This being the whole of the evidence, 

Mr. Morton addressed the Court on behalf of the defendant. 

Mr. Wirt having replied, 

Justice Frevp said he would defer judgment. 


TvueEspay, Fes. 27. 

His Lorpsurr, in giving judgment to-day, said that the plaintiffs, 
the Walton-on-the-Naze Gas and Water Company, sought to recover the 
sum of £222, and another sum of £51, upon the ground that the defendant 
had failed in the performance of the contract he made with them; by which 
failure they alleged that the whole of the moneys paid to him were in his 
pocket without any consideration. The defendant, on the other hand, denied 
that there was any contract, and said that if there was one the failure was 
not due to himself, but to the pipes selected by Mr. Braff; and for work 
done he made a counter-claim of £174. The admitted facts were that 
Walton-on-the-Naze is very near the sea, and a great part of it really 
under the sea. In this part of England the sea was very aggressive, and 
had washed away a great deal of the coast, and many of the towns on the 
coast. As far as he could judge, the Walton people were at the present 
time without what engineers call potable water. The wells in the neigh 
bourhood furnished only brackish water; but the success of borings at 
Clacton seemed to have inspired the Walton Company with the idea that 
if they only went down into the chalk they would be able to obtain potable 
water. Negotiations were accordingly entered into with the defendant, 
and operations were proceeded with. After reviewing the character of the 
negotiations, and referring in detail to the circumstances as disclosed in 
the evidence, the learned Judge held that there was a contract, shown by 
the conduct of the parties, though not in writing, and that the plaintiffs 
had failed to show that the defendant had not performed the contract 
He held further that the extra work claimed for by defendant had been 
performed by order of the plaintiffs, whose great object in going the extra 
depth was to procure pure water. He therefore gave judgment for the 
defendant on the claim and counter-claim, with £174 damages, and costs. 





LAMBETH POLICE COURT.—Tuespay, Fes. 20. 
(Before Mr. CHANCE.) 
LAMBETH VESTRY V. THE SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 
THE CHARGE FOR WATER FOR STREET-WATERING PURPOSES. 

The hearing of this case, which, as will be remembered, had already 
occupied the attention of the Court on three occasions (see ante, pp. 63 
146, and 319), was resumed to-day. 

Mr. PoLanD again appeared for the plaintiffs; Mr. 
defendants. 

Mr. Bestry asked to be allowed to recall Mr. Louttit, the Secretary of 
the Lambeth Water Company, in order that he might produce compara- 
tive tables showing the differences between the positi ons of the various 
Water Companies referred to on the previous occasion, with regard to the 
relative quantities of supply and expenditure. 

Mr. Louttit, recalled and examined by Mr. Brs.ey, said he referred on 
the last occasion to the East London Water-Works Company being able 
to use unfiltered water for the purpose of road-watering, and he desired to 
qualify his statement by pointing out that for this Company to do so would 
necessitate the laying down of separate distributing mains. The East London 
Company hada main from the Thames at Sunbury, and no doubt they could 
use it for distributing unfiltered water, if they had the means for doing soin 
their district. But it would necessitate their making some adjustments of 
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their pipes; and, as a matter of fact, they had hitherto never sent out 
anything but filtered water. They had filter-beds two miles from their 
intake at Sunbury. In the East London Company's works all water was 
obliged to pass through the filtering-beds. He had been speaking rather 
of what was practicable than of the existing state of facts, because the 
East London Company did not use unfiltered water at all from the Thames. 
Their intake at Sunbury was very small indeed ; and they scarcely ever 
used their works there, but took their water almost entirely from the 
Lea, which was in the heart of their district. It was a very low supply. 
‘There was no particular advantage in using unfiltered in place of filtered 
water. No analogy could be drawn between the Southwark and Vauxhall 
and East London Companies. The latter had a much shorter distance to 
pump the water. If the Southwark and Vauxhall Company had a sepa- 
rate main, of course they might use it. 

Mr. Powanp interposed that this was Sir Frederick Bramwell’s old story 
over again, about the desirability of one separate supply of finely filtered 
water for private consumption, and another of unfiltered water for manu- 
facturing and other purposes; but it was quite impracticable to have them, 
as the streets could not be occupied with two separate sets of mains. 

Witness, in continued examination, produced a table of figures taken 
from the parliamentary returns of the eight Companies—the New River, 
East London, Southwark and Vauxhall, Lambeth, Grand Junction, Chelsea, 
West Middlesex, and Kent. The return of the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Company showed £1,790,000 capital expenditure. The number of houses 
and other places supplied was 96,368, with a capital expenditure of £18°58 
(say £18 10s.) per supply. They distributed in the year 8274 million gallons, 
with an average daily quantity of 238 gallons foreach supply. Then the 
total water-rents receivable were £192,392, and the rate per supply was 
£1°99 (nearly £2), and the rate per 1000 gallons 5°58d., or a little over 54d. 
These figures were taken from the published accounts of the Metropolitan 
Water Companies for 1881 (Parliamentary Paper No. 349, session 1882). 
Then the rates and taxes paid by the Southwark and Vauxhall Company 
in respect of their water-rents were £13,167, or 0°36d. per 1000 gallons, or a 
percentage on capital expenditure of £0°70. This amount of rates and 
taxes contrasted very much with those of such a Company as the London 
and North-Western Railway. 

Mr. Cuance thought this was hardly an occasion for going into the 
returns of all the Railway Companies. This Company was making 7 per 
cent. profit. 

Witness said the London and North-Western Company were paying 
8 per cent. 

Mr. Potanp observed that this had nothing to do with the present 
question. 

Mr. Besiey said he was proposing to show that the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Company were rated at the highest possible figure. 

Witness proceeded to give similar statistics of the New River Company. 
Its capital expenditure was £3,188,175 ; and the number of house and other 
supplies 135,454. This gave a capital expenditure per supply of £23°53. 
The yearly water supply was 1057 million gallons, or an average of 215 
gallons daily. The water-rents were £447,672; showing a rate per supply 
of £3°30, or 10°16d. per 1000 gallons. The total amount of rates and taxes 
paid on this was £34,067, or 0°77d. per 1000 gallons, or £1°06 per cent. on 
capital expenditure. So that while the rate per 1000 gallons was less than 
the Southwark and Vauxhall Company, the profit was undoubtedly greater. 
The rate was nearly double for the New River Company, being 10°164d.; 
while the Southwark and Vauxhall Company was 5°58d.; and the per- 
centage of rates and taxes of the latter Company on capital expenditure 
was £0°70, as against £1:06 of the former. With regard to the East 
London Company, the capital expenditure was £2,000,000 odd, and the 
number of house and other supplies 182,000; being £15°91, or nearly £16, 
per supply for capital expenditure. The total number of gallons in the 
year was 13,516 million, with an average daily supply of 284 gallons. The 
water-rents were £230,163, or £1°74 (about £1 15s.) per supply, or 4°08d. 
per 1000 gallons. The total of rates and taxes was £21°617; being 0°36d. 
per 1000 gallons, and £0°97 (nearly £1) per cent. on the capital expenditure. 
Then, again, in contrast with the Southwark and Vauxhall Company, 
there was a larger profit. The East London Company had a very low 
level and small houses to supply ; they supplied the lowest part of London. 
They had less pumping, and therefore less expenditure. Taking the 
average of the last five summers, the East London Company had yielded 
larger profits to its shareholders than the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Company, although at present the dividend per cent. was the same. The 
New River Company paid 104 per cent. 

Mr. Potanp pointed out that their profits were not all derived from the 
water supply, as the New River Company were landowners as well. 

Mr. Bestry admitted that this was so, and that therefore there could be 
no analogy with that Company. 

Examination resumed: ‘The West Middlesex Company's capital expen- 

diture was £1,100,000, with 59,000 house and other supplies, giving a 
capital expenditure of £18°57 per supply. They supplied 4234 million 
gallons in the year, with an average daily supply of 198 gallons; water- 
rents, £180,000, being per supply £3°04, or 10°21d. per 1000 gallons; rates 
and taxes, £11,904, being 067d. per 1000 gallons, or £1°08 per cent. on 
capital. This Company paid less for rates and taxes than the South- 
wark and Vauxhall Company, and had £3 per supply, as against £2, on 
account of the difference in the class of consumers. Next came the 
Grand Junction Company, whose capital expenditure was £1,321,000; 
45,000 house and other supplies, with £29°32 capital expenditure per 
supply; 4779 million gallons in the year, average daily quantity per suppl 
295 gallons; rents received, £158,000, being £3°52 per supply, or 796d. 
nearly 8d.) per 1000 gallons; rates and taxes, £9386, or 0°47d. per 1000 
gallons, and £0°71 per cent. on capital expenditure. These figures showed 
about 50 per cent. less paid for taxes, as contrasted with the Southwark 
and Vauxhall Company, according to the profits per 1000 gallons. For all 
the water supplied in their district they obtained 8d. per 1000 gallons, as 
against the Southwark and Vauxhall Company's 54d. The Lambeth 
Company had a scale in force with consumers in bulk, and the Southwark 
and Vauxhall Company also offered the Vestry their trade scale. 

Mr. Cuance asked whether the trade consumers so served could also be 
supplied by the Southwark and Vauxhall Company. 

Witness said in many cases they could; he would not say throughout 
the whole district. 

Mr. CuaNceE inquired the reason why, if the trade price was so much 
lower, the consumers did not go to this Company. 

Witness supposed they preferred the other one. 

Mr. Cuance said he could not understand why they should pay 10d. per 
1000 gallons when they could get it for 6d. 

Examination resumed: The Lambeth Company’s capital expenditure 
was £1,471,000, with 70,000 supplies, or £21 expenditure ai supply ; 
6315 million gallons in the year, or 252 gallons per supply daily ; water- 
rents, £174,000, being £2°48 per supply, or 662d. per 1000 gallons; rates 
and taxes, £10,224, being 0-a8d. er 1000 gallons, and £0°69 percent. on capital 
expenditure. Their rates 3 taxes were about three times those of the 
London and North-Western Railway Company. Of course, the Lambeth 

Company had to supply all the higher parts of South London, and had 














the most difficult service of all the London districts. Bulk consumers 
bought from the Southwark and Vauxhall Company at the same rate as 
the Lambeth Vestry, and never objected. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Potanp: The Chelsea Company paid 7 per cent. 
dividend ; the East London Company, 7 or 74; the Lambeth Company, 74; 
the Southwark and Vauxhall Company, 74; the Grand Junction Com- 
pany, 8 to 8%; the West Middlesex Company, 10; the New River Com- 
pany, 10 to 104. The Lambeth Baths were supplied at the rate of 6d. per 
1000 gallons. It ought, however, to be more; but it was a case of charity. 
Speaking for himself, witness would have raised the rate long ago. The 
North-Western Railway Company only paid one-third the amount of rates 
and taxes on capital expenditure that his Company did. 

Mr. Cuance remarked that railway companies’ profits were precarious ; 
depending, as they did, on the fluctuations of trade. 

Witness said that water companies also might suffer from unoccupied 

roperty. His Company paid £2250 for the water they took from the 
Thames. They had power to draw 20 million gallons per day; but the 
Thames Conservancy had also power to bring in a Bill at any time to 
obtain a further contribution from them. The larger the demand on the 
a for water supply the better, if it were regular; but when it was 
increased for only a short period, it was of no advantage, because then 
they could least afford it. Provided there was no waste, they always 
liked to see people using as much water as possible for all legitimate 

urposes. The expense to which the Company would be put in watering 
the streets would depend on the time of year, because in the summer 
people wanted water for their gardens, for baths, and for purposes of 
cleanliness generally. It might be assumed, as a datum line, that every- 
body would then draw up to the maximum requirements. Water would 
be wanted for the roads throughout the day, and by taking the water from 
the stand-posts the pressure in the mains would be reduced, and the 
service would also have to be kept open longer. Additional pressure 
would be required for the purpose of getting water from the mains; and 
the Company were puttin - new engines and engine-houses to meet the 
maximum demand. No Teal t they were bound by Act of Parliament to 
keep the mains constantly supplied; but additional expense would be 
thrown on the Company by the stand-posts for watering the roads, as a 
greater amount of pumping would be necessary to keep the mains full. 
With the road-watering people sucking away at them at 20 different 
points, the amount of pumping that would keep the mains full one day 
would not do so the next. It would depend on the locality whether the 
usual pressure would be sufficient to force the water out of the stand-posts. 
There was a great difference in the levels, and the Company were not 
bound to keep a supply of 14 million gallons of water one day and 18 
millions the next to reach the highest points of the district, simply 
because the road authorities wanted varying quantities. It was of no 
advantage to the Company to supply water in this way, as it would be if 
there were a regular daily consumption. The Chelsea Company had a 
very much larger rate on the area supplied than the rate obtained by the 
Southwark and Vauxhall Company. To keep the water standing at full 
pressure in the mains with 50 stand-posts would necessitate not only extra 
pumping power, but more filtering-beds, and an expenditure of capital for 
the extension, in fact, of the whole works, for all of which the local boards 
taxed the Companies up to the hilt. Consequently a maximum supply 
for road-watering purposes would increase the expenditure. It was really 
of no advantage at all to the Company to afford this supply. They had 
always endeavoured to meet the requirements of the parish, and to get 
along amicably ; but apparently a different order of things had now arisen. 
For instance, the Company had never charged for fixing fire-plugs, as they 
ought to have done. Water coming from the level of the Thames would 
not fill the mains. The Company took the water into their works at 
Molesey, and pumped it into a subsiding reservoir capable of holding 
140 million gallons. It then flowed down a large culvert (for which, of 
course, the Company were taxed) into filtering-beds at Ditton ; and thence 
it was pumped from the engine wells to Brixton. About half the supply 
then flowed by gravitation, and about half was pumped up into the higher 
reservoirs at Sydenham, Selhurst, and elsewhere. All the water had thus 
to be pumped twice, and the expense was really enormous. Whatever the 
level was, the water was pumped twice ; and the pumping was, of course, 
increased by a greater quantity of water being required. At one time 
some of the engines might be standing idle; and then, upon a sudden 
demand arising, every one of them would have to be set to work as hard as 
they could go. They had to keep machinery and men in reserve to give the 
extra supply. They were now putting up new plant at an expense of 
£40,000 to meet additional demands. This expenditure on capital account 
was very heavy, and prevented the Company reaching their maximum 
percentage, when the public would reap the benefit of a reduction in the 
wate: - ates. 

Mr. A. Gregory, examined by Mr. Brsey, said he was Superintendent 
of the works of the Chelsea Water Company, who had contracts for road- 
watering in Chelsea, Fulham, Kensington, and Westminster, at 5s. per 
100 square yards of roadway, with the exception of Westminster, which 
was 4s.6d. There was no restriction as to the quantity of water used. 
All the posts were fixed on high-pressure mains, and the supply was con- 
tinued all the year round, and might be used for any purpose without 
limit. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Potanp: The mains were never shut off, and 
had to be always kept charged. As many stand-posts as were wanted were 
allowed to be put up for the convenience of filling the water-carts. His 
Company had no trade scale, but fixed their own price for water used for 
trade purposes. 

Re-examined by Mr. Bestey: Vestries could not be extravagant with 
water without being also extravagant in the cost of labour to themselves 
for menand horses. This wasthe Company's protection. 

Mr. Bestey, in concluding the case on behalf of the Company, said it 
was very important for the Magistrate, in determining the fair rate to be 
paid by the Vestry for water used for road-watering purposes, to arrive at 
a correct principle for treating this Company. It was idle to suggest that 
other companies afforded a supply for this purpose at cheap rates ; for if 
they chose to give away the water, this would be no argument that the 
Southwark and Vauxhall Company should not be allowed a profitable 
rate. 

Mr. CHANncE thought it was a very good argument to say that the object 
of one company must be the same as those of another in supplying the 
public; and, other things being the same, it was, he said, a fair inference 
that if one company could supply water at a certain rate, another might 
well do likewise. It was for the Southwark and Vauxhall Company to 
show that there was a difference between themselves and other companies 
in this respect. 

Mr. Besey agreed that the whole matter depended on the circumstances 
being the same as to locality, necessity for expenditure of capital, levels, 
the kind of house property, and population ; and in all these respects he 
contended the Southwark and Vauxhall Company presented no analogy 
with other companies. 

Mr. Cuancz pointed out that the Southwark and Vauxhall Company 
obtained higher rates for house property to compensate them. 
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Mr. Besiey admitted that they had power to charge on rental values at 
higher rates ; but they did not on this account get a higher profit. 

Mr. Cuance remarked that the Southwark and Vauxhall Company 
obtained a larger percentage upon rents than, for example, the Chelsea 
Company. 

Mr. Bestey said the advantage was only apparent. The relative accounts 
showed that the Chelsea Company’s capital expenditure was £36°65 (say 
£36 15s.) per supply, and the Southwark and Vauxhall Company’s was 
only about £18 10s. in round figures. From this it might be expected that 
the latter Company were making double profits; but the actual condition 
of things was so singular that it was shown that, whereas the former 
Company received a rate of £3°31 (say £3 7s.) per supply, the Southwark 
and Vauxhall Company did not receive £2—the exact figure was £1'99. 
It was of —- importance that consumers should receive their supply 
daily; and with this necessity always in view, his Worship was now asked 
to impose on the Southwark and Vauxhall Company an obligation under 
which the Legislature had not thought fit to placethem. Parliament had 
not enacted that for the purpose of road-watering the Company should be 
bound by its trade scale. It was urged that if manufacturers were supplied 
in bulk for 6d. per 1000 gallons, the Vestry should be allowed to have water 
for the roads at the same rate; but it would not be a very difficult matter 
to persuade the House of Commons that this trade scale was too low, and 
ought to be increased. Both capital expenditure and the return upon it 
must be taken into account; and the fact that the Chelsea or West 
Middlesex or any other company chose to do road-watering at a very 
cheap rate ought not to affect his Worship’s mind in dealing with the 
Southwark and Vauxhall Company. They might probably now sigh in 
vain for the good old times when vestries and water companies were 
not, as at present, at loggerheads, but had that mutual consideration for 
each other which such bodies ought to have; but the reason for the dis- 
agreement in this instance might be traced to the Lambeth Vestry having 
thought proper to charge the Southwark and Vauxhall Company £13,000 
a year for rates and taxes; being actually at the rate of £0°70 (say about 
15s.) per cent. on their capital expenditure. There were two water com- 
| aren in the district; but the Lambeth Vestry had not thought proper to 

ring them both before the Magistrate. They had come to the Court 
endeavouring to pull down the fair charges of the one company, because 
there happened to be a trade scale in existence; but there could be very 
little doubt that if they succeeded the Court would at some future day be 
asked to give the Lambeth Company only the same rate. The Southwark 
and Vauxhall Company were under no obligation to supply at trade scale 
water for road-watering purposes. 

Mr, Cuance asked on what terms the Vestry were supplied by the 
Lambeth Company. 

Mr. Bestey said upon the same terms as those of the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Company, and under exactly the same circumstances—£25 per 
mile in the town district at the same level as the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Company ; but they charged rates up to £45 at Norwood, where the mains 
were 300 feet above this level. 

Mr. Cuance inquired what the 5s. rate per 100 square yards would come 
to per mile. 

Mr. Bestey replied that it would, of course, depend upon the width of the 
roads, but would probably be about £40. The Chelsea Company averaged 
about £40 per mile under their scale. The Vestry had avowed their inten- 
tion of bringing the Lambeth Company before the Court after the present 
matter was disposed of ; but they had brought this case first, thinking that 
the trade scale of the Southwark and Vauxhall Company made a difference, 
and gave the Vestry an advantage. If the two Companies were being dealt 
with together, the Magistrate could not give a less rate than that now paid 
cheerfully by every consumer of water in bulk. Every consumer of this 
class in the Vestry well knew that if he went to the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Company he could enforce the statutory obligations, and have his water at 
a lower figure; but the Magistrate was not on this account to enforce the 
sale of water for the roads, during limited periods of the year, at the same 
low rate as that at which the Company were compelled to charge the daily 
bulk consumers. To do this they would have to lay out capital for more 
pumping-engines, because not a single drop of water could be put upon the 
roads without pumping; none of it flowed simply by gravitation. All the 
elements of calculation must be taken into account. Where the engines 
might be worked at 10 strokes per minute for the ordinary supply, they 
might have to be driven at 40 strokes upon a sudden emptying of the pipes 
for road-watering. ‘The number of gallons pumped were, of course, in 
exact proportion to the coal expended in driving the engines. In dry 
weather, instead of 10 million gallons, 20 millions might be required in a 
day with the stand-posts sucking away at the mains. Unlike the Lambeth 
Company, the Southwark and Vauxhall Company were under no statutory 
obligation to give a constant supply, and for a very large irregular con- 
sumption of water not otherwise required, and taken at all hours of the 
day, a sufficient charge should be allowed, and they should not otherwise, 
without compensation, have a heavy burden cast upon them which was 
never intended by the Legislature. The Vestry were really asking to have 
the water at all hours at full pressure. Regard being had to all the facts 
of the case, the Southwark and Vauxhall Company were entitled to more 
money for a road-watering supply than any other company in London. It 
was for the Magistrate to give a fair rate for this supply, having regard to 
the character of the district, the capital expenditure, and the obligation 
now existing to afford a constant supply. The trade scale was entirely out 
of the question, and the Vestry altogether rejected the scale upon which 
they were voluntarily paying to the Lambeth Company, who had the 
watering of 30 miles of roads. A case brought under the same section 
of the Act as that under which the present proceedings were being taken 
was decided by Mr. Bushby two years ago; and that there were not more 
frequent cases was a fairly good proof that water companies were not 
deserving of such wholesale condemnation as was now levelled at them. 
It was not fair for the Vestry to ask the Court to make a contract between 
them and the Company without stating what they proposed to pay. 

Mr. Cuance thought their mouth had been rather shut in this respect 
by what had taken place. There might still, he said, be a chance of an 
agreement being come to between the parties. 

Mr. Bestey said the Company would be only too happy, but feared the 
Vestry were not likely to throw out the olive-branch to the Company. 

Mr. CuinceE thought that at present the Company’s proposed scale was 
too high. 

Mr. Bestey replied that if the Vestry were not charged for each stand- 
post, they might multiply them to any extent. 

Mr. Cuance could not sce that this would be a disadvantage to the 
Company. It did not necessarily follow that they would use more water 
on that account. 

Mr. Besuezy could imagine a sufficient number of stand-posts being put 
up to enable water to be thrown over the streets with hose, just as people 
watered their gardens; and in dry weather the pressure would be so 
reduced to the consumers that the Company would never know where 
they were. The Vestry might be tempted to save the expense of carts and 
horses. 

Mr. Cuance remarked that the Grand Junction Company did not do this. 





Mr. Bestey suggested that they had not yet got into a dispute with 
their parishes. There ought to be no chance of a multiplication of stand- 
posts, and any contract between the parties must be fair and equitable. 

Mr. Cuancz intimated that, on the contrary, the Company wanted the 
Vestry to pay for water they did not use. 

Mr. Besuey urged that the matter would be equalized during the months 
when the water was not used so much, though, indeed, they were always 
wanting it for the roads. The Chelsea Company afforded a very good 
analogy in the elements of calculation and circumstances to be taken into 
account in considering this case. They had for 15 years supplied six or 
seven local authorities at the rate of 5s. per 100 square yards. Nothing 
could be more simple than to measure up the roads, and find what this 
would come to. He hoped the Magistrate would adjust the matter in such 
a spirit as would leave both parties satisfied with his decision, which 
would not be possible if he should determine that for any number of 
stand-posts one supply should be taken as the basis of calculation. 

The further hearing of the case was again adjourned. 





Rliscellancous Fetus. 


THE GAS SUPPLY OF WEDNESBURY. 

At the Meeting of the Wednesbury Local Board on Monday last week, 
the Gas and Water Committee presented a report in which the following 

aragraph occurred :—‘ Your Committee have received a communication 
rom the deputation which attended upon the Gas Committee of the 
Birmingham Corporation, and regret to find the Committee desire to attach 
conditions to any negotiations for the purchase of gas rights within this 
district, which would, in the opinion of your Committee, be imprac- 
ticable. Your Committee cannot, therefore, advise the Board to imperil the 
interests of the district by further delay; but forthwith to take such pro- 
ceedings as may be necessary to preserve the present rights of the Board 
and district.” 

The CuHarrMan proposed the adoption of the report. ’ 

The CLERK, in answer to a question, said the action which the Commis- 
sioners proposed to take was intended to prevent the Corporation of 
Birmingham wresting from the Board the rights which they possessed. 

The report having been adopted, 

The Cierk asked that authority should be given to the Chairman or 
himself, or both conjointly, to affix the seal of the Board to a petition 
which had been drafted ; adding that it was not desirable that the subject 
should be discussed before the representatives of the Press, but any 
member of the Board, although not a member of the Committee, was 
entitled to a perusal of the petition. 

The proposition was agreed to; as was another that the Chairman of 
the Board, the Chairman of the Gas Committee (Mr. Oldbury), and Mr. 
Perry be appointed a Committee, to advise with the Clerk on matters of 
policy connected with the matter. 








WOKING WATER AND GAS COMPANY. 

The Second Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held at 
the Guildhall Tavern, Gresham Street, E.C., on Tuesday—Lieut.-Col. 
E. Gaur, J.P., in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. G. Gribbon) read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the Directors was taken as read. 

The CHarrMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, said he need not 
detain the shareholders very long, because in all new companies of this 
nature it required some time to construct the works and develop the 
business ; but he was glad to say the Board were thoroughly satisfied with 
the character of the undertaking, and were perfectly assured that it 
only required proper time for development to make it as successful as all 
the gas and water companies that had been long established had generally 
become. It had often occurred to him that it would be preferable if Par- 
liament would permit the Company to pay a small dividend out of capital 
during the progress of the works. At present there was £18,990 subscribed 
for; they had 1889 shares issued, and out of this the contractor took 250 
shares, amounting to £2500; thus showing the interest he himself took in 
the concern. The cost of the works by contract would be £41,500, and 
out of this the Act of Parliament had cost a sum of £3500. The land 
required was more than was anticipated; but it would be very useful here- 
after, and he thought the Company had obtained it on very favourable 
terms. With regard to the progress of the works, he might say that they 
had every reason to be satisfied. The mains had been laid from Clandon 
a length of nearly six miles, and the distributing-pipes had also been put 
down in this direction. It would be very satisfactory to the shareholders 
to know that they had been so successful as to enter into an agreement 
with the London and South-Western Railway Company for them to take 
the Company’s water for their station at Woking, which was a junction 
station; and he would not like to commit himself to stating how 
many thousand gallons would be taken by the Railway Company. 
They had a fair hope that the quantity would be so large that after 
they had been at work some twelve months they would be enabled 
with the sums thus obtained, in addition to revenue they should expect 
from the surrounding neighbourhood, to pay a very fair initiatory dividend. 
He might mention that the population of the neighbourhood in which 
their works extended amounted to 17,000, and the number of houses he 
was told was about 3000. The Rural Sanitary Authorities there had for 
many years expressed an opinion that the water consumed by the inhabi- 
tants was to a large extent contaminated and polluted by the percolation 
of surface and sewage waters into the wells in the neighbourhood. They 
therefore had the support and sympathy of the Rural Sanitary Authority 
at Guildford, and had received letters from the Chairman of the Local 
Board and the Medical Officer of Health, wishing them every success in 
their beneficent undertaking, and expressing the hope that the water 
would soon be laid on, and compulsory powers used to compel the inhabi- 
tants to be healthy in their homes by drinking the pure water which the 
Company would bring into their houses and cottages from the surround- 
ing hills. Numerous inquirieshad been made from all quarters as to 
when the water would be turned on. To these applications the Directors 
had reported that both their wells—the well they had sunk now about 
250 feet, and also the well in the upper reservoir—showed excellent signs 
of an abundant supply of water, but they left it to their Engineer to deter- 
mine which of the two wells he would think most adaptable to commence 
the supply. The flow of water from these wells was very abundant, 
although in the lower well they had nct probably reached the greensand, 
which should be tapped, where an abundant supply of water was always 
found; but with regard to the upper reservoir, when the engine was 
erected there would] be a supply of water sufficient for their purpose 
for many years to come. They had not yet determined whether they 
would erect a gas-engine or a steam-engine. A gas-engine would cost 
rather less than £1000, and would, in the opinion of their Engineer, 
be more economical than a stexm-engine. Of course it wou!d be more 
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cleanly; and it seemed rather appropriate that after they had erected 
their gas-works they should use some of the gas for the purpose of pump- 
ing the water. With regard to the gas-works, the reason the Directors 
had not touched them was that they had only £20,000 of capital subscribed, 
and he had to appeal to the shareholders to say whether it would not be 
preferable that they should raise £10,000 or £15,000 more as rapidly as 
possible, so as to open the works and afterwards enlarge the area of their 
supply ; or whether (which, in the opinion of the Directors, was not a 
desirable course) they should allow the contractor to draw upon them in 
the usual form of Lloyd’s bonds, which, of course, bore an interest, and 
that interest somewhat burdened the capital hereafter. The amount was 
comparatively so small that he could not but think that when, as he anti- 
cipated, in May their first supply commenced, and when the South-Western 
Railway Company began to take the water, and probably 100 or 200 more 
houses, the money would rapidly flow in, and they would then have as much 
as theyrequired. A new railway was now being constructed between Ken- 
sington, Wimbledon, Surbiton, and Guildford, and the line would run by 
a totally different route to the existing line. This route would, he thought, 
pass within half a mile of the Company’s reservoirs, and there would be a 
station at Clandon. There was no doubt that the neighbourhood of the 
Company’s works would become gradually populated, and so there would 
be a large increase to their revenue. 

Mr. C, Horsey, C.E., seconded the motion, and it was carried. 

The retiring Directors (Lieut.-Colonel Galt and Mr. C. Horsley) and 
Auditors (Messrs. Edmonds and Hardy) were then re-elected; and the 
proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors. 





_ CAGLIARI GAS AND WATER COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held at the London 
Offices, Lothbury, on Tuesday, the 20th ult.—Sir Erasmus Witson, LL.D., 
I’.R.S., in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. Roderick Mackay) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, the following report of the Directors was presented :— 

The receipts on revenue account for the past year amount to £20,460 6s. 1d., and 
the expenditure to £8767 16s. 10d.; leaving a clear net revenue for the year of 
£11,692 9s. 3d. 

The amount available for dividend, including the balance brought forward from 
the previous year is £13,616 10s. 7d., out of which an interim dividend at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum was paid for the half year ending June 30, 1882, £1398 12s. 
The Directors recommend a dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum for the 
half year ending Dec. 31, 1882, amounting to } 8s., making a dividend for the 
year of 7 per cent., £10,285; leaving a balance of £3331 10s. 7d. The water receipts 
for the year show an increase of £165 over those of the previous year. The gas 
receipts, from public and private lights, &c., for the year, show an increase of £666. 
The loss from gas leakage has averaged 6 per cent. of the make over the year. 

The new additional filter-beds have been completed, and the expenditure thereon 
for the year of £124 10s. 11d. has been charged to capital account. After reducing 
the expenditure on this account by £1000, in each of the previous four years, the 
amount now stands at £152,193 5s., and the Directors recommend that the sum of 
£1000 be now carried from the revenue balance in further reduction of the capial 
expenditure account. 

Mr. H. P. Stephenson, one of the Directors, having, on account of ill health, 
resigned his seat in November last, the Board have elected Mr. Robert Fletcher, a 
large shareholder, to fill the vacant office. 

The Cuarrman, in moving the adoption of the report, remarked that 
probably it was about the best the Directors had ever been able to lay 
before the shareholders. It must be admitted that that report was a satis- 
factory one which conveyed the intelligence that the Company were 
enabled to pay a dividend of 8 per cent. [A Vorce: 7 per cent. for the 
year.] Both the water and the gas receipts had increased, the extra 
amount being very nearly £800—certainly above £700. Considering that 
Cagliari was not a large metropolis, like London and other capital cities, 
this must be regarded as being very satisfactory. The general tenour of 
the accounts was of an equally gratifying nature. The Directors were 
thoroughly satisfied with the working of the Company, and they could 
address themselves with great confidence to the shareholders. There was 
an item that used to excite their anxiety at some of the early meetings— 
namely, the leakage—which it would now be seen was reduced to the very 
reasonable figure of 6 per cent. If there was anything about the report 
which was not so gratifying as the rest, it was the fact of the Directors 
losing their admirable and excellent colleague, Mr. H. P. Stephenson. 
Unfortunately this gentleman’s health had not, in the past few years, been 
such as to give him any pleasure in work, and therefore he had desired to 
rest, and, for a time at least, to cease to be a member of the Board. He 
(the Chairman) hoped in years to come, when Mr. Stephenson increased in 
health and strength, he would be able to return to them. The vacancy so 
occasioned had given the Directors an opportunity of introducing a gentle- 
man who was a thorough man of business, who had had an opportunity of 
watching the Company from a very early period, and knew its accounts 
and management in every way. He had been to Cagliari and seen the 
works there, and had looked into the matter himself, and, as the result, 
had doubtless brought back with him a very favourable opinion which 
had induced him not only to become a larger shareholder, but also to be 
ready to accept a vacant seat at the Board when it occurred. 

Mr. Joun Arrp, in seconding the motion, endorsed the remarks of the 
Chairman as to the satisfactory and prosperous condition of the Company. 
He said he felt that the authorities at Cagliari, equally with themselves, 
must be highly gratified, particularly having regard to the steps which 
the Directors, under the advice of their able Manager (Mr. Simmelkjor) 
had thought it desirable recently to take to construct new filter-beds, with 
the view of improving still more the supply of water which for years they 
had so satisfactorily delivered to the city of Cagliari. He sincerely 
re-echoed the remarks of the Chairman in reference to Mr. Stephenson. 
Personally he felt that they had had a great loss; and he trusted that in 
the early future Mr. Stephenson would be again a member of the Board. 

Dr. Puckxe said it must be very encouraging to the shareholders, as it 
certainly was to himself, to receive so excellent a report and so satisfac- 
tory a statement of accounts as those now presented, for they showed the 
progress and great prosperity of the Company. The Chairman had made 
a slip as to the dividend—it was only a slip, because he must in his own 
mind have felt that the Board could have recommended a dividend of 
8 per cent. He (Dr. Puckle) hoped the day was not far distant when the 
Chairman’s prophetic remark would be realized. But he quite agreed that 
7 per cent. on the present occasion was the wiser distribution, and that 
it was a good plan to write off £1000 a year from the capital account of the 
Company, particularly when they looked forward to the period (he believed 
it was 14 years hence) when the amount to be paid by the Municipality 
of Cagliari would be £2000 less than at present. He saw by the accounts 
that the water supply had not made such very large strides—an advance 
of about 14 per cent.—and he supposed this was due to the area having 
been occupied in the earlier years of the Company. But as regarded the 
848 supply, which for a long time was but a small matter, this had now 
assumed much larger proportions. He noticed, indeed, that the private 
and public lighting had increased during the year by 4 per cent. He 
thought this was extremely satisfactory, and that it was to the extension 
of the gas supply in Cagliari that the proprietors must look very much for 
an increased dividend, One item in the report struck him particularly as 












producing a larger sum than in any other comipany that he was aware of. 
He referred to the residual products. He saw that the amount received 
from them equalled 79 per cent. of the cost of thecoals, He should be glad 
to know whether this was really the case, or whether (which was unlikely) 
it had arisen from the sale of accumulations of previous years. He also 
desired to know on what basis the water-rent was paid, and what was the 
average price of gas to private consumers. 

Mr. Arr, replying at the request of the Chairman, stated, with regard 
to the mode adopted for the payment for water, that it was difficult in 
their case to compare it at all with London or any other large city, inas- 
much as the principle on which payment was based was a yearly fixed 
sum from the Municipality and other authorities, who, under the terms 
of a concession, had the water delivered to them at certain stand-posts, 
and gave out the supply. The Company had not to make the house sup- 
plies. The plan he indicated was afterwards modified, by which the better 
classes obtained a greater supply from the mains; the rate from those 
houses being divided between the Company and the Municipality. This 
had been very much better for the houses, and had produced a bonus for 
the Municipality, and this at the same time enabled the Company to 
somewhat increase their earnings. It had also helped them to raise their 
dividend. The Directors joined most heartily in Dr. Puckle’s wish that 
in the early future they would increase their receipts still more, and pay 
the larger dividend which this gentleman had suggested. With ie 
the falling off in the subvention in a few years, it would be satisfactory to 
the shareholders to know that this was a matter which in the first forma- 
tion of the Company received the earnest consideration of the Directors, 
and a certain amount had been put aside every year, which would suffice, 
according to the calculation of their Secretary, to repay the Company 
the full capital. Therefore the shareholders need not fear the reduction 
of the subvention in the future, for, as he had intimated, this had been 
provided for. With regard to the price of gas, the Company used to 
charge nearly 10s. per 1000 cubic feet, but now they charged 8s.; and, no 
doubt in view of the encouraging results as regarded the sale of the pro- 
ducts, it was a matter which the Directors watched very closely, in the 
hope that the consumption of gas in Cagliari would, by its increase, 
encourage the Board on some early future occasion again to lower the 
price. As regarded the sale of the residual products, and the benefit which 
the Company derived therefrom, the Directors felt that the credit of the 
results obtained was due to their worthy Manager at Cagliari. 

The Secretary: The products disposed of are the products of the year. 

The Cuarrman then put the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 
He next moved the payment of the dividend recommended in the report, 
and the motion was agreed to. 

The retiring Directors (Sir Erasmus Wilson and Mr. J. O. Phillips) and 
Auditors (Messrs. Bishop and Coe) having been re-elected, 

The Cuarran referred to Mr. Aird’s allusion to the benefit the Company 
received from the services of their Manager, who was, he said, a man upon 
whom they could thoroughly rely. It had been their custom for several 
years to show their appreciation of his services ; and he therefore proposed 
— That a vote of thanks on the part of the shareholders and Directors be 
given to the Manager for his very able conduct of the business of the Com- 
pany during the past year.” 

Mr. J. O. Puiiuirs seconded the motion, which was carried. 

Dr. Puckte moved a resolution increasing the remuneration of the 
Directors to £400 a year, to which, he said, he thought they were entitled, 
in view of the progress of the Company. 

The motion having been seconded, 

The CuarrMan said it was very pleasing indeed to the Board to have 
such an expression of approval on the part of the shareholders; but it so 
happened that ut the present moment the proposition could not be carried 
out. There was an old arrangement that when the dividend to the share- 
holders exceeded 7 per cent., £500 should be divided among the Directors. 
At present the dividend had not exceeded 7 per cent. Although the meet- 
ing could not act on Dr. Puckle’s suggestion, the Board were nevertheless 
very much gratified by the expression of confidence it conveyed. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





KIRKHAM, HULETT, AND CHANDLER, LIMITED. 

The Annual General Meeting of this Company was held at the Offices, 
Palace Chambers, Westminster, on Wednesday last—Mr. D. Huuert in 
the chair. 

The report of the Directors having been received and adopted, 

The CHarrman, in moving its adoption, congratulated the shareholders 
on the continued prosperity of the Company, which enabled them to pay 
the usual dividend of 10 per cent. per annum, and carry forward a sub- 
stantial amount to the credit of the current year. He said he had the 
greater reason to be satisfied with the result of the past year’s working, as 
during the early part of it gas companies and corporations supplying gas 
were deterred from issuing orders for new machinery, in consequence of 
the parliamentary proceedings in respect to the Electric Lighting Act, and 
the apparent progress being made by the electric lighting companies. As 
time went on, however, it was found how entirely unsubstantial the busi- 
ness of the electric lighting companies really was ; and, the business of 
gas companies increasing at more than its usual rate, they found it neces- 
sary to make up for lost time, and would doubtless be freely giving out 
orders for washer-scrubbers and other machinery. This, indeed, was 
already the case; as the Company had more orders on their books than at 
this early stage of any previous year. It was very gratifying to find that 
companies and corporations who used the “ Standard” washers when first 
introduced were so satisfied with them that they had given the Company 
orders for more, and larger machines to meet the required extensions. 

The report was received and adopted; and the dividend declared. 

The meeting closed with votes of thanks to the Chairman and to the 
Managing Director (Mr. T. Hersey). 





MR. EDISON ON STOREAGE BATTERIES. 

The following is from the last number received of the American Gaslight 
Journal (that for the 16th ult.) :— 

There appears to be one point at least on which our “own Edison” and 
those engaged in the manufacture, storeage, and distribution of gas have 
thoroughly agreed. This unanimity of opinion centres upon the idea 
that the so-called storeage batteries, whereby electricity is to be delivered 
to consumers, already bottled up and ready for use—somewhat after the 
fashion, at present in vogue around New York City, of furnishing “ bottled 
milk ”’—is a delusion and a snare, when commercially considered. 

A representative of the Boston Sunday Herald called upon Mr. Edison, 
some time ago, with the object of ascertaining his views upon the electric 
light in general; and the outcome of the interview furnishes some very 
interesting reading. Mr. Edison, in considering the subject of “ storeage,” 
made use of some plain language, and we reproduce some of his remarks, 
regretting that lack of space prevents us from giving the interview in full, 
In answer to the question as to what he thought of the utility and value 
of storeage batteries, Mr. Edison said: : 

“The storeage battery is, in my opinion, a catchpenny, a sensation, a 
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mechanism for swindling by stocking companies. The storeage battery is 
one of those peculiar things which appeal to the imagination, and no more 
perfect thing could be desired by stock-swindlers than that very selfsame 
thing. In 1879 I took up the question, and devised a system of placing 
storeage batteries in houses connected to mains, and charging them in the 
daytime, to be discharged in the evening and night, to run incandescent 
lamps. Ihad the thing patented in 1879 (I forget the date of the patent), 
but there is nothing in it. I rung all the changes on it. My plates were 
prepared like Planté’s. The method of preparing them for charging is 
more tedious; but it is better than that of Faure, after preparation. You 
know the first storeage battery was sent from France to Sir William 
Thompson, who was at first astounded by it. He was asked to endorse it, 
consented, and took a retainer; but on investigation he became convinced 
that there was nothing in it, and returned the retainer to the French 
Company. The fact is, the more he investigated the more he found out the 
fallacy of the whole business. On account of what Labouchere calis a 
swindle, this secondary battery has been used by the arc companies in 
England. One company alone, on the strength of an accumulator and an 
incandescent lamp, floated subsidiary companies, whose aggregate capital 
was over 30 million dollars, and immense sums were paid by these com- 
yanies to the parent company for rights. Within the last few months the 
pubble has burst, the shares, upon which 25 dols. have been paid, are offered 
at 1 dol., and the companies have been sued for making misrepresentations 
in their prospectuses as to the value of the accumulator and the right 
in the incandescent lamp; it appearing, from the proceedings before 
Justice Chitty, that another company had a right to the lamp, and this 
company acknowledged that it was a piracy of the Edison lamp, and were 
aying royalty to the Edison Company for a right to use it. The action 
efore Justice Chitty was brought by a stockholder in a subsidiary company 
to cause the return of his subscription on the above account. The judgment 
was in his favour. This was the great Brush electric light bubble, in which 
millions were lost, and caused the now celebrated article of Labouchere. 
One of the leading spirits in the bubble is in this country at the present 
time attempting to do the same; but Carlyle’s saying about thirty millions 
of fools probably didn’t apply to foreign countries. 

“Scientifically the thing [storeage]} is all right; but commercially an 
absolute failure, as one can imagine. You can store it and hold it; but it 
is gradually lost, and will all go in time. Its efficiency, after a certain 
number of charges have been sustained, begins to diminish, and its capacity 
and efficiency both depreciate after a certain time in use, necessitating an 
increased number of batteries to maintain a constant output. Owing to 
corrosion of the sustaining plates of the battery, the effect of local action, 
and other causes, too many to enumerate, the yearly depreciation of the 
battery is not less than 30 per cent. of its first cost, if used daily. The facts 
are there are two or three companies that have been organizing sub- 
sidiary arc light companies throughout the country for some time past. In 
this arrangement the parent company made money by selling machinery, 
&c., to the working companies, but the latter companies are not making 
money, and have nearly ceased giving new orders. Now the parent com- 
panies, finding the call for machinery slacking, have come in with their 
secondary batteries. They now make this statement, which is the cleverest 
thing I have ever heard of: ‘ Here, gentlemen, you have a large investment 
in machinery, &c., for furnishing light, but are not making any money out 
of it. Now, we have something by which you can utilize your machinery. 
You can work day and night, and can do more work. You can utilize your 
eg ae plant in the daytime, and the electricity thus made in the daytime 

or incandescent lighting, and in the night have your plant for arc lighting 
direct.’ That sounds good and fair, does it not? The Board of Directors 
discuss the offer, and think it a good thing. Then they conclude to go into 
it. You probably know what the wisdom of the average board of directors 
amounts to. 

“T will tell you where the fallacy in this arrangement lies. It consists 
in the fact that the cost of batteries to store this extra electricity that could 
be produced in the daytime would be twice as much as the station that pro- 
duced it; so that, if the company have already invested 100,000 dols., and 
agree to utilize their machinery in the daytime by the addition of storeage 
batteries, they will find that, to carry out their desires, it will cost them 
200,000 dols. for the batteries. I will guarantee that not one board of 
directors in a hundred will see it, and the parent concern will not tell them 
of it until after they have purchased. It seems to be natural with boards 
of directors that if there be a wrong way to do a thing they will surely do 
it that way. Well, they have purchased the storeage batteries, of course at 
a cost of 200,000 dols. On the investment, at the end of the first year, 
they have a depreciation of 30 per cent. To save themselves, they will 
have to earn interest on their investment. They must earn enough to 
meet the extra depreciation on their plant running through the day, and 
will have to spend double the amount in coal to obtain the same output 
from batteries, for the reason that they interpose between the source of 
energy and the light a thing in which there is a loss both in charging and 
discharging, and a loss while standing; and that loss increases as the 
battery gets older, after a certain maximum is reached. 

“The maximum of a storeage battery is about 50 per cent. You get the 
maximum of current when you utilize the full capacity of the battery, the 
same as in a steam-engine, where, if steam is admitted for the full stroke, 
50 per cent. of the steam or power is wasted, but you obtain the maximum 
power from the engine; but this is also the minimum of economy. Hence 
to get the proper economy, engine builders only take one-third to one- 
fourth of the maximum power from their engines, but this adds to the 
investment, which is compensated for by the saving in economy, which 
more than pays interest on increased investment. When they say that 
90 per cent. is obtained from the battery, they tell you what is scientifi- 
cally true. They say they get ten lights of 16 candles each per horse 
power of current. Now, that is true and untrue. If you get a horse 
power of current from a battery, it will give you ten lights of 16 candles ; 
but to get that you have to net all losses through the battery, through the 
wires, through the dynamo, and all that. They start off with a horse 
power indicated in the engine. A certain amount of this is taken to 
move the engine and dynamo, and a certain amount is lost in the dynamo 
to convert power into electricity, because no machine is perfect ; a certain 
amount must be lost on the wire connecting the station with the secondary 
battery ; another amount is lost in charging the battery, due to its resist- 
ance and imperfection as a mechanism ; another amount is lost during the 
interim between charging and use; another portion will be lost in dis- 
charging the battery through the lamps; and still another amount will be 
lost in the wire connecting the battery to the lamp. So that your horse 
power will dwindle down until it will give you only about three lamps, 
whereas if you worked direct you would probably get six lamps.” 





Tue ALLEGED FouLine or a Stream By A Gas Company.—In the case 
of Barwick v. The Yeadon and Guiseley Gas Company, a report of which 
appeared in the JouRNAL last week (p. 362), application was recently made 
to the Queen’s Bench Division, on behalf of the plaintiff, for a new trial, 
on the grounds of misdirection and the verdict being against the weight 
of evidence, A rule nisi was granted on each point. 








THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING, GAS LIGHTING, AND GENERAL 
ENGINEERING EXHIBITION AT MANCHESTER. : 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

After considerable delay, the Manchester Exhibition devoted to appliances 
directly connected with lighting or heating, either by electricity or gas, a 
general exhibits of a bond fide engineering character, was opened last 
Saturday. The exhibition, which has been brought together in the S¢ 
James’s Hall, Oxford Street, is, however, still only in a very incomplete 
condition. Many of the exhibitors have not yet sent in their goods; while 
with regard to most of the exhibits which have arrived, they were on 
Saturday in an unfinished state of arrangement. At present, therefore, it 
is scarcely possible to even indicate what is likely to be the character of 
the exhibition. It may be said, however, that there is the groundwork of 
a good show. About 60 exhibitors have taken stands, and these include 
many of the well-known firms eonnected with the manufacture of the 
various descriptions of gas apparatus in connection with lighting, for heat- 
ing and cooking, and for motive power purposes. As regards electric illu- 
mination, the only display on Saturday was one of the large arc lamps 
giving a very unsteady light. The chief noticeable feature so far is the 
excellent collection of gas-engines which has been brought together; there 
being already no less than seven different patents exhibited, and several of 
these are shown for the first time. The exhibitors of gas-engines include 
Messrs. Crossley Bros., Manchester, who show one of their 8-horse power 
(nominal) “Otto” silent engines, which will be employed for driving the 
Edison electric lighting machinery; Messrs. J. E. H. Andrew and Co., 
Stockport, show a couple of the “Bisschop” gas-engines, one of 2-man, 
and the other of 4-man power; Mr. W. B. Haigh, Oldham, a 2-man power 
Haigh and Nuttall’s engine; Mr. J. Wolstenholme, Radcliffe, shows the 
“Wordsworth” gas-engine (Wordsworth and Wolstenholme’s patent) 4-horse 
power, driving Elson and Eastwood's fuel economizer ; and Messrs. T. Brad- 
ford and Co., Salford, a couple of the “Turner” gas-engines, of 1-horse and 
4-horse power. The same firm also exhibit a very handy hot-air engine 
(Robinson’s patent), in which the air is heated by means‘of gas. The gas- 
engines which are exhibited for the first time include a 4-horse power 
engine—the“‘ Manchester Patent Reversible ’’—shown by Messrs. Ashbury, 
Sumner, and Co., Manchester, for which it is claimed that it stands alone 
in having the special advantage of being reversible. Messrs. Pickard, 
Goodbead, and Barker, of Manchester, also exhibit a new engine of 2-horse 
power, ‘ Whittaker’s” patent, which is claimed to be the smallest and 
most compact engine yet produced to work up to 2-horse power; whilst a 
special feature is the introduction of wheel valves for regulating the 
intake cf gas. As only one or two of the engines had been brovght into 
satisfactory working order, there is no opportunity at —- of making 
any comparison of their respective merits, and further details with regard 
to this and other departments of the exhibition must be held over until 
the arrangements are more complete. We understand that novelties in 
the shape of double-cylinder gas-engines specially constructed for driving 
purposes in connection with electric lighting are being pushed forward for 
completion, and will be shown at a later stage of the exhibition. 





EXPLOSIONS IN THE STREETS OF NEW YORK. 
(FROM OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT.) 

New Yorkers are beginning to wonder if the nuisances introduced into 
their public thoroughfares by the steam-heating companies are ever to 
come toanend. The explosions of the steam-pipes became so frequent, 
that people felt unsafe when walking in the streets in which these con- 
duits were laid; and then there was a disagraeable odour given off by the 
pipes after they became heated, caused, I think, by the creosote of the 
covering pipes being distilled by the heat which would permeate the non- 
conducting material. This nauseating smell was so bad in many of the 
offices along the line of the pipes as to cause a great deal of sickness 
among the clerks. Frequent complaints were made to the Board of 
Health, consequently one of the companies (the American) was finally 
forced to shut off the steam—an expedient which is not at all appreciated 
by the parties who were using it and had disconnected their boilers. 

When it was announced that the American Steam Company had shut 
off the steam from their system of pipeage, the general public breathed 
more freely, presuming that all danger was over for the present, or until 
such time as the valves were again open. But, alas! such hopes were 
without foundation, for the cooling of the pipes created a new danger. 
When the steam was on, the ground became greatly heated and, owing to 
imperfections in the system of covering the pipes, this high temperature 
seriously affected the gas-mains. When, owing to the withdrawal of the 
heat, the pipes again contracted, a great many leaky joints were left. The 
escaping gas would find its way to the manholes of the steam-pipeage 
system, and there collect, as there was no heat in the wells to create a 
current, and so ventilate them. Of course in such cases a light was all 
that was required to produce serious consequences, and in two instances 
this factor was at hand. 

The first accident occurred, in the forenoon of Jan. 26, at the corner 
of Fulton and Nassau Streets. This corner is always crowded with vehicles 
and pedestrians, and it is a source of great surprise that more persons were 
not hurt. The explosion came without a second’s warning, sending stones, 
iron, and dirt high into the air. The manhole plate was blown a con- 
siderable distance, and the pavement was scattered over the side-walk and 
roadway. Three persons were injured by the explosion. One man, an 
employé of an importer of precious stones, having with him a small box 
containing about 500 dols. worth of cameos, was stepping over the manhole 
at the time. The precious stones were scattered in every direction, and 
the gentleman was entirely prostrated by the shock. Two other men were 
hurt; but it is thought they will all recover. It seems that some workmen 
in the service of one of the gas companies were in the immediate vicinity 
of the manhole, looking for a leak, when an explosicn occurred ; and it 1s 
given out, as the immediate cause of the accident, that the men were using 
a lighted torch as an aid in locating the point of escape; but it can 
inendily be possible that a gas company would allow its servants to make 
use of such a barbarous plan for detecting leaks. This explosion was 
followed the next day by another one on Broadway. Here again it was 
the collection of gas in the manhole that did the damage. The force of 
the explosion was much greater, however, being powerful enough to throw 
people out of their chairs in the ddjacent buildings, and to project the 
manhole cover on to the top of a contiguous building. Though the street 
was crowded at the time, only two persons were hurt; but one of these was 
so seriously injured as to necessitate his removal to the hospital. 

These accidents have led to a systematic examination of the manholes, 
for the purpose of detecting any accumulation of gas in time to prevent a 
repetition of these disasters; but still the question remains, When is the 
end tocome? The American Steam Company state that they are going to 
fill their pipes again as soon as certain errors in the system are rectified— 
mistakes which they claim they were led into by bad technical advice. If 
they continue heating up and cooling their pipes they will play sad havoc 
not only with their own conduits, but with those of the gas companies 


' and water department as well. 
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A BOSTON (U.S.A.) WRITER ON THE FUTURE OF GAS. 

Our American Correspondent writes :—Such is the title given to a two- 
column article which appeared in a recent issue of the Boston Herald. 
Seldom do we see in a daily print so impartial an account of the business 
as the one under notice. The ordinary newspaper writer, when called upon 
to discuss anything relating to gas companies, evidently thinks he has 
performed his full task when he has heaped up denunciations on the heads 
of all those who are in any way connected with the manufacture of this 
now indispensable commodity. The writer of the Herald article shows 
he is well acquainted with gas matters, and is apparently content to make 
a simple statement of facts ; leaving the task of vilifying gas companies to 
other pens. The writer, at the outset, gives expression to some surprise at 
the introduction of electricity for lighting purposes not having affected— 
at least injuriously—the sale of gas; and he affirms, with a positiveness 
which needs some qualifying, that it is this same electric light that has 
brought about the reductions in the price of gas which have been made 
from time to time during the last four years throughout the country. 
The assertion needs moderating to this extent. Before the electric light 
furore commenced, many gas companies had commenced this good work. 
They saw, before they were threatened with a new rival, that it would 
result to their advantage to be content with a small profit on large sales, 
rather than strive after a heavy gain on a limited,output. Just at the 
time when this opinion was being enunciated by many managers, the 
electric light began to attract attention; and so it has always been claimed 
that the new illuminant frightened the gas companies into the concessions 
made. The electric light may have stimulated the movement, that is all. 
Allusion is then made to the latest reduction by the Boston Company from 
2 dols. to 1 dol. 80c. It is stated that this Company was organized in 
1822, and is probably the only large company in the United States which 
has held supreme possession of the territory originally granted to it. 
Springfield has also been blessed by a reduction in the price of gas; 
and the significant fact is mentioned that, also like Boston, the city 
rejoices in the possession of but one gas company, while in New York, 
which is nearer the coal-fields, and has several “ opposition” companies, 
the consumer has to pay 25 per cent. more than in Boston. Lowell, 
however, takes the lead in cheap gas, the rate being 1 dol. 60c. The 
writer certainly states the truth when he says that great improvements 
have been made in the process of gas manufacture during the last 
30 years, and he is correct when he says the order in which the changes 
have been brought about was first in the carbonizing of the coal, and then 
the good work was carried on through each department. Three principal 
reasons are given for gas being cheaper in England than in America—first, 
the price of materials is lower in the former country; the second must 
perforce follow—namely, that a smaller capital is required ; and, thirdly, 
our market for residuals cannot compare with England’s. Further on the 
remark is made that, along with other advances which the gas industry 
has made of late years, is an increase of 2 gallons per ton of coal in the 
yield of tar; while ammoniacal liquor has risen from 12 to 25 gallons and 
more. Here the writer shows that he is not thoroughly posted in gas 
matters, for the yield of tar has decreased, as has also the quantity of 
liquor. The real gain has been in the strength of the latter. We are told 
that in Leeds (England), with a population of 300,000, the price of gas is 
44c., and the daily consumption 14 million cubic feet ; while in Birming- 
ham the price is 80 c., and the consumption 5 million cubic feet per day, 
with a population 30 per cent. greater than that of Leeds. Bradford is 
instanced to show the tendency of the times towards better management 
in gas matters. It is stated that in this town the yield per ton of coal 
carbonized has been increased from 9896 to 10,033 cubic feet; the sale of 
coke from 38 to 41 per cent. of the coal used; while the ammoniacal 
liquor has increased from 27 to 82 gallons per ton of coal. Further on it 
is stated that coal tar, which is worth 12 dols. per ton in Liverpool, will 
only bring 5 dols. in America. Allusion is made to a great future in store 
for gas as a heating power; and the rather rambling article concludes 
with quotations from Dr. Siemens’s address, relative to making gas in the 
mines, and conveying it by mains to adjacent places. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Epixsuren, Saturday. 

It would almost appear that in matters pertaining to lighting the public 
are easily humbugged. During the week that is closing, a lively discussion 
has taken place in the public prints as to the merits of two systems 
eancteleiiy opposed to each other in one sense, yet having the common 
object of trying to destroy the confidence of the people in the gas system 
universally in vogue. The “rumpus” in the West appears to me to have 
arisen out of a desire on the part of a firm which has, in days of yore, 
figured prominently in polemics, to herald their own triumphs with a 
patented process of gas manufacture which has not yet, so far as I am 
aware, secured a convert in the gas profession, and to advocate the 
economy of establishing separate gas-works at establishments where the 
consumption of gas is sufiiciently large to admit of this being done. 
Despite the figures adduced by the firm here alluded to, it is an open 
question whether the separate system is less costly than drawing from 
the public mains; but,.on the other point—namely, that of the mode 
of manufacture, I have never heard but one opinion, and this may be 
inferred rather than broadly stated. When a party has interest in 
the disposal of property, patents, or otherwise, the examples which 
may be cited as to the advantages of using them, are neither far to 
seek nor difficult to obtain; and ex parte statements cannet, in these 
circumstances, be too carefully scrutinized and weighed. The inventors 
of this system of making gas have done their best to snuff out the 
electric light in their neighbourhood; and having expended all their 
strength in this direction, they should not have discussed the other point 
which cropped up in the controversy, as to the comparative cost of oil and 
gas, there being many considerations which have not received attention in 
the verbal warfare. The northern feature of interest this week is the 
exhibition in Aberdeen of Dixon’s patent system of making gas. Of all 
the places in the world, I wonder what infatuation led Mr. Dixon's repre- 
sentatives to seek for fame in the “ Granite City.” The one circumstance 
alone of sanctioning or permitting such an exhibition leads me to doubt 
the correctness of the eulogy which has been pronounced upon Mr. Dixon. 
According to a Liverpool newspaper, “he is a gentleman possessing pre- 
eminent ability as a thoughtfut and practical gas engineer, and who, as a 
scientist and chemist, takes high rank, and promises toleave a name as 
enduring as many of the chemists who have preceded or are contem- 
porary with him.” Here is a gentleman hailing = the antipodes with a 
mission to reform the world of artificial lighting by extracting from obdu- 
rate metals the gases of which they are composed, and sending them 
on to the consumer at a price which defies competition. Like the prophet 
of old, he has “ no honour in his own country,” and he shakes the Austral- 
asian dust off his feet, and flies—not to countries such as America or 
France, where gas has to be paid for smartly, but to Great Britain, where, 
generally speaking, gas is so cheap. He bursts out as a brilliant star in 
the Liverpool firmament, and then he is totally eclipsed. He was not 





even a seven days’ wonder. Now he, or his system, breaking through the 
cold grey clouds in which he, or it, has been enveloped, appears in the city 
of Aberdeen, where, sooth to say, the authorities are not at all adverse to 
encourage whatever is new in the way of lighting. And this is how one of 
the local journals introduces a notice of Dixon's system :—“ It is well that 
it should be generally known that efforts to produce gas of superior illu- 
minating power, at a reduced cost, are being made, and that these efforts 
not only promise to be successful, but may in the end revolutionize our 
present system of gas production.” Gas engineers should carefully note 
these words before they sanction further extensions. A Company has 
been formed to work this patent; and Mr. Duncan Macmillan, an architect 
in Aberdeen, has arranged to become its “ guide, philosopher, and friend,” 
in the northern portion of these dominions. One night this week he made 
an exhibition of the light in the presence of the Lord Provost, Bailie Mac- 
donald (Chairman of the Gas Committee), Mr. Smith (the Gas Engineer of 
the City), and others. The quality of the light, which is lucidly described 
as being obtained from “hydrocarbon oils and metals,” is the subject of 
much adulation on the part of the newspaper before mentioned ; “ compe- 
tent authorities putting it at double that of ordinary coal gas.” Well, gas 
in Aberdeen is of something like 28-candle power, and twice 28 is exactly 
56 candles per 5 cubic feet. What will Dr. Stevenson Macadam say to a 
gas of this quality ? Where will he get the burner to consume it, if happily 
it has the endurance to pass through the mains of a city to the point of 
ignition? These are details which do not concern public newspapers. 
Then as to the question of cost, the same oracle says that the gas by this 
process is manufactured at a rate as cheap as, if not cheaper than ordinary 
gas ; and this is the Alpha and the Omega of its information on the point. 
It has not yet been arranged to close the Corporation works and adopt the 
new system ; but if all that is said in its favour be true, such a result must 
inevitably happen one of these days. Truly it says little for the research 
and knowledge of modern chemists in this country that they should have 
so long overlooked the possibility of extracting from earths and metals 
such valuable gas. Mr. Dixon is satisfied that he has proved that there is 
more “in heaven and in earth "—especially the latter—than has ever been 
“dreamt of” in the Scottish gas engineer's “ philosophy.” 

The blighting hand of adversity still lies heavily upon the electric light- 
ing companies who had the hardihood to start business in Scotland. In 
the case of the Universal Electric Lighting Company, whose offices are in 
Glasgow, remoseless creditors have applied to the Court of Session to put 
the whole business in liquidation, and to-day their Lordships of the First 
Division granted a confirmation order. The only objectors to the motion 
being granted were Messrs. Mure and Co., Engineers, ‘Strangeways, 
Manchester, who, prior to the petition for the liquidation of the Company 
being granted, had provided certain articles of machinery, probably supplied 
by themselves, in satisfaction of a debt due to them. As the liquidators, 
however, are willing to give them a preference, there is a probability that 
things may be amicably arranged. The other action by J. Wyllie Guild, 
chartered accountant, Glasgow, against W. Plenderleith Hope and the 
first Company which was started by that gentleman, was before the Lord 
Ordinary this week, and as the result of the debate and negotiations which 
have taken place, Mr. Hope gets out of the action, and Mr. Mollison, C.A., 
the liquidator of the Company, takes his place. This litigation, it may be 
remembered, was instituted by Mr. Guild to obtain payment of £500 as 
outlay and trouble in forming a second Company which was to take over 
the business of the first Company at a price which would handsomely 
compensate every one who could get his finger properly into the pie. 
The Company was formed, but not by Mr. Guild; Mr. Hope having 
bestowed his favour on a London firm and having taken the job out of 
Mr. Guild’s hands. The latter gentleman being of opinion that he has not 
been fairly treated, brought this action against the first Company and 
also against Mr. Hope, who, it is said, has pocketed a modest £12,000 by 
the business. Mr. Mollison steps into Mr. Hope’s shoes, so far as resisting 
the action is concerned, and he adopts the line of defence maintained for 
him. He says further that Mr. Hope employed Mr. Guild on his own 
responsibility, and that therefore the Company and its liquidator cannot 
be held liable. It is now questionable whether a decision will be given 
this session. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guiascow, Saturday. 

At an early stage of the sitting of the Town Council of Glasgow on 
Thursday, the Lord Provost announced that a report had that day been 
received from Mr. Hawksley, in reference to the results of his inspection 
of the Tradeston gasholder, which was wrecked by the explosion some 
weeks ago. The report would be sent either to the Magistrates’ Committee 
or the Gas Committee for consideration, and in order to be put upon the 
minutes; but he thought that the concluding part of the report might be 
read at once. It was as follows :—‘ The conclusions at which I have 
arrived, after full consideration of all the facts which have fallen under 
my observation, and from all the reliable information I have been enabled 
to collect, are simply these—l. That the explosion was certainly not an 
explosion caused by the ignition of gas; 2. That it was an explosion caused 
by a nitrogenous compound, rey having glycerine for its base, and 
most likely one of the several of the forms of blasting oil or dynamite.” 
The minutes of the Magistrates’ Committee presented to the same meeting 
contained the interim report by Colonel Majendie, Her Majesty’s Chief 
Inspector under. the plosives Act, in reference to this and two other 
suspicious explosions which occurred in Glasgow on the same night. 
In the course of the report Colonel Majendie stated :—‘ I am quite satis- 
fied that all three explosions were effected by the agency of a nitro com- 

und. In the case of one of the explosions (that on the Possil Bridge), 
we fortunately recovered some of the explosive material, and it was 
thus possible to ascertain by chemical examination that it actually 
was a nitro compound, although of a description not licensed for use 
in this country, and not in the English market. In the case of the 
other two explosions, none of the explosive was recovered, but the evidences 
as to the effects having been due to the explosion of an explosive of the 
dynamite (nitro compound) class are = conclusive, It is abundantly 
clear that all three explosions were wilfully effected by some evil-disposed 

rson or persons.” I understand that this interim report was forwarded 
ta the Home Office to the Town Council, so that no time might be lost 
in obtaining official information as to Colonel Majendie’s opinion in regard 
to the destruction of the gasholder. . 

There is some additional satisfaction in knowing that another very dis- 
tinguished authority on the chemistry and physical and mechanical pro- 
perties of different explosives has ~~ 1imself in a similar strain on 
this very engrossing subject. Lalludeto Professor F. A. Abel, C.B., F.R.S., 
Director of the Chemical Establishment of the War Department at Wool- 
wich, who last night delivered a discourse, under the auspices of the 
Glasgow Science Lectures Association, on “ The Recent Development of 
Explosives.” In the course of his lecture Professor Abel had occasion to 
detail a series of experiments which he had recently made with dynamite, 
and exhibited a number of iron plates on which the effects of the explosion 
were very apparent. Being thus led to refer to the destruction of the gas- 
holder, he said that perhaps he was hardly |right in speaking of that some- 
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what startling event; but he had had an opportunity of discussing, as 
the investigation went on, the results of the observations made by Colonel 
Majendie and Mr. Hawksley. To his mind the conclusion was at once 
obvious. He believed that the effect produced had been the result of the 
detonation of some violent explosive agent of the nature of that of which 
he had just been speaking. In one of the iron plates exhibited by Professor 
Abel there was a very striking illustration of the kind of action by which 
the gasholder had been wrecked. 

Notwithstanding the appearance of throwing cold water upon Mr. Foulis’s 
proposal to extend the Siemens heat regenerative system of firing gas-retorts 
to the Glasgow Gas Commigsioners’ works at Dawsholm, as recently dealt 
with in my “ Notes,” I am glad to be able to say that it has now passed the 
Sub-Committee on Works, the Gas Committee, and the Commissioners in 
their collective capacity sitting as the Town Council. I may be able to 
deal with the matter more in detail next week. 

Every nowand then the Lord Provost of Glasgow takes a more or less suit- 
able opportunity of letting his fellow-citizens know his opinions on the 
subject of electric lighting, and last night, at a sort of semi-public annual 
dinner, when replying to the toast of ‘‘ The Health of the Lord Provost, 
Magistrates, and Town Council of Glasgow,” his Lordship re-stated his 
views on this matter. He remarked that while the streets of Glasgow 
were at present equally well lighted with those of any other city or town 
in the kingdom, he hoped the time might come when possibly they would 
be even better lighted than at present. It might be that the electric light 
would yet be introduced throughout Glasgow; indeed, they would be 
aware that the Corporation were promoting a Provisional Order to entitle 
them to introduce the electric light into the city. He believed, however, 
that the Town Council would think twice before they decided to expend 
the large amount of money that would be needed for lighting the whole 
of the city by this means, because, from the best information which they 
had yet obtained, it would cost a quarter of a million of money to illu- 
minate an area of one square mile of the city. But whether they did so 
or not, the Corporation would take good care that the step they took was 
in the right direction. 

A meeting of the Directors of the Kelso Gas Company was recently 
held at their works, for the purpose of inspecting the additions and 
alterations which have been lately carried out there, at a cost of nearly 
£2000. They expressed themselves as being thoroughly satisfied with the 
improvements, and they unanimously voted to Mr. I’. Scott, the Manager, 
an honorarium of 50 guineas, in consideration of the great labour which 
he had bestowed on the preparation of the necessary plans and specifica- 
tions, and on the inspection of the works while in progress. 

The pig iron warrant market has been active during most of the present 
week, aa a large amount of business has been done. As high as 47s. 94d. 
cash was paid yesterday; but at the close in the afternoon the quotations 
for sellers were 47s. 7d. cash and 47s. 10d. one month, and buyers offerin 
4d. per ton lower. It does not seem as if the extensive purchases made ha 
produced much permanent vitality, for as soon as buyers have their wants 
— the market again inclines to be heavy. 

There is little change to report this week in the coal trade, but the 
demand for all descriptions of coal continues to be good, while the ship- 
ments are above the average for the season. Prices, though somewhat 
lower than those that have prevailed for several months back, are about 1s. 
per ton higher than those ruling at the corresponding period last year. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
Liverpoo., March 8. 
Sulphate of Ammonia.—The market continues very steady, although 
business is remarkably small, considering that we are almost at the zenith 
of the season. On the other hand, sulphate is by no means plentiful, as 
sellers generally are very firm. The quotations remain unaltered— 
£18 7s. 6d. to £18 10s, f.o.b. Hull. 





At last Friday’s meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works a report 
by the Parliamentary Committee was adopted, with reference to the South- 
wark and Vauxhall and Lambeth Water Company’s Bills. It explained 
that in the opinion of the Committee it was not necessary that any special 
action should be taken so far as the latter measure was concerned. The 
Bill of the Southwark and Vauxhall Company, however, contains a clause 
empowering the Company to amalgamate, and the Committee proposed 
that action sHould be taken in reference to this measure, with a view to 
the insertion of clauses for the protection of the interests of consumers in 
South London. 








Hutz Corporation WATER Suppiy.—At the last meeting of the Hull 
Corporation Water-Works Committee, the Engineer (Mr. D. Maxwell) 
presented an estimate of the water-works expenditure for the ensuin 
financial year. It amounted to £26,000, and included, amongst othe 
items, the following :—Pumping station expenditure, £7400; repairs of 
pipes, wages, &c., £1600; salaries, £2100; office rent and expenses, assegg. 
ments, taxes, &c., £2300; payment to borough fund, £2600; interest on 
loans, £9000; sinking fund, £1000. He estimated the income at about 
£31,000, giving to account of reserve fund for extension works, £5000, 
The reserve fund will then amount to £28,000. 3 

Deatu oF Mr. S. A. Beck.—The death is announced of Mr. Simon Adams 
Beck, as having taken place on the 26th ult., at Cheam, Surrey. Mr. Beck 
was elected a Director of The Gaslight and Coke Company in January, 1848: 
and in June, 1860, was made Governor of the Company. He, however. 
retired from the Board on the amalgamation of the Imperial Company 
with The Gaslight and Coke Company in 1876. During his whole term of 
office he enjoyed the confidence of the shareholders, and was very popular; 
though, as far as matters affecting the Company were concerned, it was a 
period of inaction. Mr. Beck, who was in his 80th year, was Governor of 
the Chartered Company when their gigantic river-side works were com- 
menced in 1868; hence the place was called Beckton. 

TRESPASSING IN A Gas-Works.—The recent disastrous explosion at the 
Dalmarnock Gas-Works, Glasgow, has evidently made some gas-works 
officials keep a sharp look-out; and to the consternation spread by the 
Glasgow affair the man referred to below may attribute the severity of the 
sentence passed upon him, A fortnight since, at the Leith Police Court, a 
man named Archibald Brown was accused of having entered the Edinburgh 
and Leith Gas Company’s premises in Baltic Street for an unlawful 
purpose. It appeared from the evidence that Brown was seen to enter 
the gas-works on the previous Saturday night; but was not discovered 
till about eight o’clock on Sunday morning, when he stated that he went 
in to get “a warm.” A flask of whisky, 24d., and a few matches were 
found in his possession when apprehended. The Magistrate, in passing 
sentence of 30 days’ imprisonment, remarked that the prisoner had been 
found in the works under suspicious circumstances, and although he had 
done no harm, it was hard to say what his purpose might have been. 

CINCINNATI IN Darkness.—Under date of the 14th ult., our American 
Correspondent wrote :—“‘ Cincinnati and other neighbouring cities along 
the Ohio River have just been visited by a flood which is without a 
parallel in the city’s history. The past winter has been a very severe one 
in this country—the snowfalls have been heavy and frequent; and the 
change from cold to mild weather has been very sudden, and accompanied 
by incessant rainfalls. The result has been that the Ohio, receiving the 
waters from many tributary rivers, has overflowed its banks to such an 
extent that large "peta of the cities have been inundated. In Cin. 
cinnati the loss will be very heavy. Two nights ago the flood reached the 
gas-works, putting out all the fires, and leaving the city in total darkness, 
The electric lights struggled on for a short time after the gas went out; 
but they also quickly succumbed. Oil lamps are being placed in the 
street lanterns. The loss to the Cincinnati Gas-Works cannot yet be 
computed.” 

PRESENTATIONS TO Mr. J. H. Penney.—Last Saturday, presentations of 
the most gratifying character were made to Mr. J. H. Penney, Secretary 
of the South Shields Gas Company, on his approaching marriage with 
a daughter of Mr. Gillies, of Gateshead. The presentations were made in 
the board-room of the Company—J. L. Hall, Esq., J.P., Vice-Chairman, 
presiding. Mr. Smith, in a few well-chosen remarks, gave expression to 
the esteem in which Mr. Penney was held by the Directors, and their good 
wishes for his future happiness. He had, he said, great pleasure in present- 
ing the gift of his colleagues—a silver-mounted china service. The gifts 
of the officials and workmen—an ebony-inlaid cabinet Davenport, crown 
Derby vases, and glass ornaments—were presented by Mr. W. J. Warner 
(the Company’s Engineer), who spoke in warm terms of the character and 
disposition of the Secretary, and of his kindly feeling to all in the Company's 
service. The Chairman proposed the health of Mr. Penney and Miss Gillies. 
Mr. Penney acknowledged his indebtedness to all around him; and said he 
was deeply touched by their expressions of good feeling and warm wishes 
He felt more than he could give expression to for the great consideration 
always shown to him by the Directors; the friendship of the Engineer 
he cherished ; and the respectful consideration of all with whom he was 
associated he prized. Several toasts followed, and the pleasant meeting 
came to an ond The shareholders some time since presented a handsome 
testimonial to Mr. Penney. 





GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS & ENGINES 


Can be made on their Patent principle to pass the Gas without any Oscillation or Variation in Pressure. 


GWYNNE & CO. 


Do not pretend to 
enter into a 
struggle with 
other makers in 
respect to cheap- 
ness, but to pro- 
duce machinery of 
the very highest 
quality, and most 
approved design 
and workman- 
ship. The result 
is that in every in- 
stance their work 5 
is giving the ful- 
lest satisfaction. 
Numerous _ testi- 
monials and refer- 
ences can be given 
to Companies 
using their Ma- 
chinery for years 
past. 


FR:ZE MEDALS 
obtained wherever UL 
Exhibited. == 


PLEASE ADDRESS IN FULL GWYNNE & 
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CO., Hydraulic 


GWYNNE & CO. 
Have made the 
largest and most 
perfect Gas-Ex- 
HAUSTING Ma- 
CHINERY in the 
world, and have 
completed Ex- 
hausters to the ex- 
tent of 14,000,000 
cubic feet passed 
per hour, of all 
sizes from 2000 to 
210,000 cubic feet 
per hour. 


This machinery 
may now be seen 
working at the 


CRYSTAL PALACE 
GAS « ELECTRICAL 


EXHIBITION, 


STAND No. 3. 


(No.172 in Catalogue 
~— of Exhibits.) 


and Gas ‘Engineers, 
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ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Gwynne & Co,’s New Catalogue of Gas-Exhausting and other Machinery may be obtained on application at the above Address. 
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ENTIRELY REVISED, 1982. 
ANTED, Readers of a Pamphlet pre- 


pared for Gas Companies to distribute to Gas Con- 
sumers—‘“ Cooking & Heating by Gas ;” on Burners, &c. 
Copies, by post, Threepence, direct from the Author, 
Maenvs OREN, Assoc. M.1.C.E., Gas-Works, SypENHAM. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
HE Gas Purification and Chemical 


Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
only representatives for the Sale of Oxide are Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such a as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them include the sole right to raise 
material from the estates of the Marquis of Donegal, 
G. Harvey, Esq., the Rev. Mr. Nixon, Sir Charles Knox 
Gore, the Marquis of Sligo, Mrs. Niddri, W. M. Kirk, 
Esq.,and Captain Beamish. These propertiesextend over 
au area of more than 350,000 acres, the royalties being 
held for a long term of years. They employ their own 
overseers and labourers, and there are no intermediate 
profits between them and the consumer. 

Address 161 to 163, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C, 
Joun Wm. O’Ner1, 
Managing Director. 


ANDEEW STEPHENSON begs to call 
attention to the above announcement, and requests 
that all communications intended for him be addressed 


to the Head Office, 
WANTED, a situation as Working 
MANAGER of a small Gas-Works, making 
from 2 to 6 millions. Understands, practically, Gas- 
Fitting and the general routine of a small Works. Ten 
years in present situation. 
Address No, 914, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 
WANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 22, 
a situation as CLERK or COLLECTOR in a 
Gas or Water Company’s Office. Several years’ experi- 
ence in both, Satisfactory reasons for desiring a change 
of situation. 
Address R. A. Frost, 5, Cannon Street, WisBEcn. 


ANTED, a re-engagement as 
MANAGER, in Gas-Works making 30 millions 
or upwards. Will engage for Gas and Water combined. 
Have occupied present engagement for 11 years, and am 
not wanted to leave. Present Gas-Works make 22 
millions. Last year’s profits £2300. Am possessed of 
a good laboratory of my own. Have been engaged in 
Gas-Works all my life. No objection to go out to 
Australia. 
Address No. 915, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Freer Street, E.C, 


























N Engineer, 24 years of age, eight 
years’ experience in Drawing Office and Shops, 
desires an appointment in Gas-Works, or otherwise, at 
home or abroad. 
Address Augion, 18, Richmond Hill, Rathmines, 
DvuBxin. 


South America, a MANAGER, practically ac- 
quainted with the Manufacture and Distribution of 


Gas. A knowledge of Portuguese would be an advan- 
tage. Salary £250 per annum, with percentage on 
profits. 


Address, in own handwriting, with copies only of testi- | 


monials, stating age, present and past engagements, to 


B. H., care of J. W. Vickers, 5, Nicholas Lane, Lonpon. | 








Ww ANT ED, a good Second - Hand | 


EXHAUSTER (15,000); Gwynne and Beale’s 


preferred. : . 
Apply to the ManaGer, Corporation Gas-Works, 


NEwsury. 


ANTED, a Report on Water-Works 
now existing, from a competent Engineer. 
Apply, stating terms and giving references, to the 
Secretary, the Jersey New Water-Works Company, 

Limited, Broad Street, St. Helier’s, JERSEY. 





WVANTED, a Traveller to call upon Gas 


Managers in England and Scotland with a really 
first-class Irish Bog Oxide of Iron for Gas Purification, 
and of which we are large importers. An experienced 
Gentleman who thoroughly understands the trade, or 
one who is and has been in the habit of calling upon 
Gas Companies for a number of years, will be liberally 
treated with. 

Apply, with references, experience, and terms, to 
Joun Nicnotson and Sons, Gas Purification Con- 
tractors, LeEps, 


HE Government of South Australia is 
desirous of securing the services of an ENGINEER 

to proceed to and reside in the City of Adelaide, who | 
has a thorough knowledge of the latest improvements 
in outfall works for main drains and sewers of cities, 
towns, populous places, and isolated dwellings; the 
most approved means for deodorizing, using, or getting 
rid of the outfall water. Also for connecting water-closets 
and house drains to main and subsidiary drains laid in 
streets, roads, or grounds in the vicinity of dwellings, so 
as to avoid all offensive odours and nuisances both inside 
dwellings and otherwise. He should possess a thorough 
knowledge of the various sanitary arrangements now in 
general use. It is also desirable that whoever may be 
appointed should have an acquaintance with works for 
the drainage and irrigation of land. He must be fully 
qualified to take charge of the existing gravitation 
water-works, that have been in use to supply the City 
of Adelaide, Port Adelaide, and adjoining districts, 
during the last 23 years on the constant system, at high 











| to time may become necessary in connection with the | 


pressure ; and to design and direct{the carrying out of 
efficient works for filtering, or otherwise clarifying or 
purifying water on a large scale before it is supplied for 
domestic use, as well as such extensions as from time 





present supply. To design and carry out new works 
for the supply of water to districts adjacent to Adelaide, | 


| or to such as the Government may require to be supplied | 


in other parts of Australia. 

It is considered desirable that the person appointed 
should have been educated in the workshops and draw- 
ing office of a mechanical engineer. That he should 
subsequently have had experience in the construction | 
of works in brick, masonry, and earthwork, and of both } 
impounding and covered service reservoirs ; the laying 
and jointing of cast-iron mains and pipes, and the fixing | 

|of screw-cocks, hydrants, and service-pipes, &c., in | 
connection with the same; should possess a good | 
practical knowledge of mechanical engineering, of 
surveying and levelling ; be grounded in the principles 
of geology and chemistry; and should be from 28 to 38 
| years of age or thereabouts. 

That he shall be capable of selecting suitable sites, | 
where any such exist, for the construction of wells, | 
bore-holes, and other subterranean works that would | 
yield a supply of water fitted for domestic use, and be 

lable to design and superintend the carrying out neces- | 
sary works to procure and convey water to intended | 
| consumers from such selected subterranean, as well as 
| other more obvious sources. 

| That he should be able to advise the Government 


| with regard to works for irrigation and other kindred 





| subjects. | 
| The salary that the South Australian Government 
would be prepared to pay to the Gentleman appointed | 
would be at the rate of Nine Hundred pounds per annum 
}on an agreement to remain in the service for not less | 
| than Three years. | 
Applications to be made in writing, and addressed to | 
|Sir Arntnur Buyru, K.C.M.G., the Agent-General for | 
South Australia, and be delivered on or before Thurs- | 
day, March 15th, at his Office, 8, Victoria Chambers, | 
Westminster, accompanied by short particulars, stating 
where the candidate has been educated, and how he has | 
been occupied from year to year, since his eighteenth 
| birthday to the present time. No personal application 
can be entertained. | 
WYVANTED to Purchase, a set of Four | 
PURIFIERS, with Centre Valve, of a capacity 
to purify the make of Twelve 8-ft. Retorts. 
Apply, stating price, size, &c., to AnrHUR GLASss- 
POOLE, Wymondham, Nor¥roLk. 





SECOND-HAND PURIFIERS WANTED. 
WANTED to purchase, by the Elland- | 
| cum-Greetland Gas Company, a set of Four 

good second-hand PURIFIERS, 14ft. or 16 ft. square, | 
with Walker’s Centre Valve and Connections complete. | 
| Must be in first-class working condition. 
| Apply, stating lowest price, to W. A. WALKER, Secre- 
| tary and Manager, Gas- Works, ELLAND. 











For SALE, Cast-Iron Gasholder Tank, 
61 ft. by 18ft., in good condition, suitable for a 
Tar or Liquor Tank. 

For further particulars, apply to 8. W. Dunrxmm, 
Manager, Gas-Works, SourHaMPTON. 


OR SALE, a Telescopic Gasholder, 35 ft. 

by 20 ft., and a Single DITTO, 85 ft. by 20 ft., both 

suspended and in g condition. Only worked seven 

or eight years ; and moved to make room for extensions. 

a be moved and re-erected. Also Six Sin. Gas 

alves. 

For prices and full particulars apply to AsH#MoRE AND 

Wuize, Hope Iron Works, StocktTon-on-TERs. 








GAS PLANT FOR SALE. 


HE Buxton Local Board have for Sale 
a Whimster’s EXHAUST WASHER to pass 
10,000 feet per hour, Two of Braddock’s 8-in. COMPEN- 
SATING GOVERNORS, and a STATION METER 
feet per hour capacity, all with Bye-Pass Valves 
and Connections, and in good condition. 
For price and particulars apply to Mr. G. Smepiey 
Gas Office, Bridge Street, Buxton. 
Buxton, Jan. 22, 1883. 





AS Plant for Sale.—Hydraulic Main, 
26 ft. long, 10in. by 12in. D-shape; 8 Stands; 86 
Dip-Pipes, 4 in. 

Hydraulic Main, 24 ft. 6 in. long, 10 in. by 12 in., 
D-shape. 

Thirty-six }-Pipes and Stoppers, 4in.; 83 5-in. to 4-in. 
Ascension Pipes; 5 D-Mouthpieces, 18in. by 14in.; 17 
Round Mouthpieces; 8 D-Mouthpieces, 16 in. by 16 in. 
with Lids; 2 6-in. Bends to Main. 

Apply to J. Warp, Manager, Gas-Works, Brizriey 

ILL. 


AS SHARES.—162 Shares in the 


Tottenham and Edmonton Gaslight and Coke 
Company, paying the full statutory Dividend of 10 and 7 
per cent., TO BE SOLD by Auction, by Mr. Alfred 
Richards, at the Angel Hotel, Edmonton, on Monday, 
the 12th of March, 1888, at Seven o’clock precisely in 
the evening, in Lots. 

Particulars of G. J. Braikenridge, Esq., Solicitor, 
16, Bartlett’s Buildings, E.C.; and of the Auctioneer, 
8, New Broad Street, E.C., and Tottenham. 








GAS MANUFACTURING PLANT FOR SALE. 
> HE Plant named below has been 


thrown out of use by the erection of New Works 
on another site. It has been carefully taken down, and 
the whole has either been or will be thoroughly over- 
hauled, and made, for practical purposes, as good as 
new. 
The Apparatus will be sold separately; or, by pro- 
viding new material to make up with, two complete 
Plants, equal to about 20 and 30 million cubic feet per 


} annum respectively,: could be supplied, and arrange- 


mae for the complete erection of the Works could be 
made. 

Further particulars may be obtained of Gro. Bower, 
St. Neots, Hunts, 


List of T lant referred to above. 

A Gasholder, in Two Lifts of 20 ft. each, 70 ft. dia- 
meter. 

A Cast-Iron Tank for ditto, and 8 Columns, and all 
necessary appurtenances. 

A Gasholder, in Two Lifts of 18 ft. each, 60 ft. dia- 


| meter. 


A Cast-Iron Tank for ditto, with 8 Columns, &c. 

A Circular Scrubber, 4 ft. diameter by 18 ft. high, 
with Cistern, Valves, and 8-in. Connections. 

A Scrubber, 4 ft. 8 in. square, and 18 ft. high, with 
Cistern, &c. 

A Set of Three Purifiers, 13 ft. by 9 ft., with 10-in. 
Central Valve and Connections, Girders, and Lifts 
complete. 

A Station Meter to pass 12,000 cubic feet per hour, 
with Clock, Tell-tale, &c.; 8-in. Bye-pass and Con- 
nections. 

One each 12-in. and 14-in Governor, with Bye-pass 
and Connections. 

Iron Roof, 50 ft. span, 75 ft. long. 

Various Engines and Boilers, Pumps, Shafting, &c. 

A Gasholder, partly re-sheeted, 40 ft. by 16 ft., with 
Columns, &c., complete. 

A Tank, suitable for a Tar Well, 28 ft. by 18 ft., and 
various other apparatus. 





G. WALLER & CO.’S 


INLET. 








OUTLET. 


TO WORK BY 


ENGINE C 


NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER, 
INVENTED SPECIALLY TO REDUCE OSCILLATION, FRICTION, 


BELT OR WITH 


OM BINED. 





to 


oe 


. Existing Exhausters altered 


oO 





Z, 











SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 
1. It will deliver one-third more per revolution than the Beale Exhauster. 


. It has not any Segments or Rings to cause friction. 

8. The Cylinder being a circle, and the blades radial from the centre, it can 
be driven safely at a higher speed. 

. No heavy F ly-wheel needed, and one-third less power required. 


to pass from 30 to 50 per cent. more with- 


out disturbing driving-gear, connections, &e. 


Makers of BEALE’S and other EXHAUSTERS, and all Gas Machinery, 


Descriptive Circular of New Patent Gas Exhauster can be had on application. 
PHCENIX ENGINEERING WORKS: 
HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 
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GECOND-HAND Plant for Sale-—Two 

PURIFIERS, 18 ft. by 12 ft., by 5 ft. 6 in. deep, 
with eight 16-in. Valves and Connections. Lifting Gear, 
&c., all complete. Also a 12-in. Dry-Faced Centre- 
Valve. 
Apply to E. J. Luoxyp, Engineer, Gas-Works, DvuDLEY. 


T HE Exeter Gas Company have for 
DISPOSAL— 
A Second-Hand TAR PUMP. P 
A Korting STEAM-JET EXHAUSTER, 15-in. Con- 





nections. 
Two of Waller’s COMPENSATING GAS 
GOVERNORS. 


Further particulars on application to W. A. PADFIELD, 
Gas Offices, EXETER. 


BRENTFORD GAS COMPANY. 


SALE BY TENDER OF £30,000 NEW STOCK, 1881. 
In Pursvance OF THE BRENTFORD GAs ORDER, 1881. 


OTICE is hereby given that it is the 
intention of the Directors of this Company to 
SELL by TENDER £30,000 of NEW STOCK, 1881, of 
the Company, to be paid up in full on or before the 
2nd day of April next, such Stock being a portion of 
additional Capital authorized to be raised by resolu- 
tions passed atan Extraordinary Meeting of Proprietors 
held on the 25th day of November, 1881, under the powers 
of the above-mentioned Order. 

Particulars and conditions of tender may be obtained 
on application at this Office, and sealed tenders must be 
sent in not later than Twelve o’clock (noon) on Monday, 
the 12th day of March next. 





By order, 
Witurtm Croxrorp, Secretary. 
Office, Brentford Gas Company, Brentford, 
Feb. 12, 1883. 


NEWPORT (MON,) GAS COMPANY. | 


TENDER FOR TELESCOPIC GASHOLDER. 
THE Directors of the Newport (Mon.) 


Gas Company invite TENDERS for the construc- 
tion and erection of a TELESCOPIC GASHOLDER. 
nett: Outer Lift, 118 ft.; depth, 25 ft.; Inner Lift, 
116 ft. 

Specifications and full particulars can be obtained on 
a payment of £2, from the Company’s Engineer at the 
Works, which will be returned on receipt of a bond fide 
tender. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Telescopic 
Gasholder,” addressed to the Chairman, Gas Company, 
Newport, Mon., must be delivered here on or before the 
28th of March next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 

owest or any tender. 





By order, 
Epwarp F.. MarF.eet, Secretary. 
Gas Offices, Newport, Mon., Feb. 27, 1883. 
NEWPORT (MON.) GAS COMPANY. 
TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS.— 
TENDER FOR BRICK GASHOLDER TANK. 


[HE Directors of the Newport (Mon.) 


Gas Company are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the excavation and building of a Brick GAS- 
HOLDER TANK, 120 ft. in diameter and 25 ft. deep, at 
their Works, Crindau, Newport, Mon. 

Specifications, form of tender, and bill of quantities, 
can be obtained on the payment of £3, which sum will 
be returned on receipt of a bond fide tender. 

Drawings may be seen, and all further particulars 
obtained on application to the Engineer, at the Offices, 
Mill Street, Newport, Mon. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Gasholder 
Tank,” addressed to the Chairman, Gas Company, 
Newport, Mon., must be delivered here on or before the 
15th of March next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
Epwarp F. Marrrert, Secretary. 

Gas Offices, Newport, Mon., Feb. 27, 1883. 





CORPORATION OF STOCKPORT. 
[HE Stockport Borough Gas Committee 


is prepared to receive TENDERS for a supply of 
CANNEL, GAS COAL, and GAS NUTS; the delivery 
to extend over a period of One year. The Cannel, Gas 
Coal, and Gas Nuts to be delivered at the Railway Sta- 
tion, or at the Committee’s Works as may be required. 

Further particulars, with form of Tender, may be 
obtained on application. 

Tenders to be delivered at the Millgate Works on or 
before Monday, the 12th inst., addressed the Chairman, 
and endorsed “Tender for Cannel, Gas Coal, and Gas 
Nuts.” By order, 

JAMES JACQUES, Engineer and Manager. 

Millgate Works, Stockport, March 1, 1883. 








TO TAR DISTILLERS, &c. 
T HE Forfar Gas Corporation invite 


TENDERS for the purchase of the surplus TAR 
and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at their Works 
for One or Three years, from Whitsunday next. 

Specification, containing terms and conditions of 
contract, may be obtained from the undersigned. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Tar and 
Liquor,” to be lodged with the Manager, at the Gas- 
Works, not later than Ten a.m., on the 13th of March 
next, 

D. B. Espun, Manager. 

Gas-Works, Forfar, Feb. 21, 1883. 








STIRLING GAS COMPANY. 


FPENDERS are invited for the purchase 
of the TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR pro- 
duced at their Works for “Two years,” from the 15th 
of May, 1883, to the 15th of May, 1855. Coals carbonized 
about 4200 tons annually. 

The Tar and Liquor to be sold at per ton overhead, 
coven into Contractors’ tank waggons at the Works 
nere. 

Sealed tenders to be lodged with the Manager on or 
before the 2nd of April, 1883. 

PETER Watson, Manager. 
Gas-Works, Stirling, March 1, 1883. 





The LIST of APPLICATIONS for SHARES will OPEN 
on Tuesday, the Sth inst.,and CLOSE on Saturday, 
the 10th inst., at Noon. 

Of the First Issue of 10,000 Shares, 5048 have already 
been subscribed or agreed to be taken by the Vendors, 
the Directors, and their Friends. 


HE GAS-BURNING IMPROVE- 
MENTS COMPANY (Limited) (Grimston and 
Lewis Patents).—Capital £100,000, in 20,000 Shares of £5 
each. FIRST ISSUE of £50,000. The Shares will be 
payable :—On application, 10s. per Share ; on allotment, 
£2 10s. per Share; and the balance as required, by 
calls not exceeding £1 per Share, and at intervals of not 
less than two months. 


Directors. 
The Hon. Howe Browne, Governor of The Gaslight and 
Coke Company, London. , 


J. C. Tuynnz, Esq., Director of the Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Society. 

Joun Beatriz, Esq., Shortwood, Teddington. 

*A. T. Hoorer, Esq. (Messrs. Jno. Hegan and Co.), 
Director of the Belgrano Gas Company. 

* Being one of the Vendors, will join the Board after 
the completion of the purchase. 

Bankers. — THE CONSOLIDATED Bank (Limited), 52, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, W.C; 
and Manchester. 

Auditors.—Messrs. CHAPMAN, JOHNSTON, and Co., 13, 
Old Jewry Chambers, E.C. 

Secretary (pro tem.).—Mr. H. LEAVER. 

Orrices—20, BUCKLERSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is formed for the purpose of acquiring 
the English Letters Patent relating to improvements 
in gas-burners granted respectively to James Lewis 
and George 8. Grimston, and it will also be prepared 
to adopt other inventions, having for their object the 
useful applications of gas for lighting, heating, and other 
purposes. 

The Lewis and the Grimston Patents are different in 
principle, although the result obtained by both is the 
same—viz., a large increase of light over the best 
systems of burning gas at present in use. 

The light of the one is obtained by the incandescence 
of a cage of platinum woven wire, without any visible 
flame, while the other (the Grims on) depends on the 
incandescence of the carbon which the gas itself con- 
tains, by heating it more intensely than is possible by 
any other system. 

he Lewis Burner does not require any chimney or 
glass, and being unaffected by wind or rain, is excep- 
tionally available for open air lighting ; while the perfect 
combustion of the gas, the beauty of the light, its 
steadiness and simplicity, must bring it into favour for 
interior lighting. 

The Grimston Burner is placed within a glass cover, 
to which air for supporting combustion enters by 
coming in contact with metallic surfaces, highly heated 
by the products of combustion in their passage to the 
chimney, and as all thé products are collected in the 
chimney they can be conveyed out of the room, and thus 
the Grimston Light becomes a perfect ventilating burner. 

The light burns downwards, and, being at the bottom 
of the pendant, there is no shadow. It offers on this 
account the best mode of lighting dining and billiard 
room tables, railway carriages, stations, &c. It opens 
up a new system of gas lighting, and gives nearly double 
the light of the best London Argand burner, the colour 
of the light being more that of incandescent electric 
light than of gas. 

The Grimston Burner obtained the Gold Medal at the 
recent Exhibition of Gas Appliances at Stockport, and 
was considered the most attractive light there. 

The London Argand Burner, which has hitherto been 
considered the best for domestic use, gives somewhat 
less than 3} standard candles per cubic foot with ordi- 
nary London gas. This was universally considered a 
great improvement upon the best of those in use when 
it was first introduced; but the Lewis Incandescent 
Burner, in its present form, gives from 44 to 5 candles, 
while the Grimston Burner gives fully 5 standard can- 
dles per cubic foot, or nearly double that of the best 
London Argand Burner using the same quality of gas. 

The two systems acquired by this Company have been 
tested and reported upon by Mr. Livesey, M.1.C.E., the 
late Engineer, and now Deputy-Chairman of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company. 

Mr. ‘Thomas Kirkham, M.I.C.E., late Engineer of the 
Imperial Gas Company; Mr. J. T. Sprague, the well- 
known author of a * Standard Treatise on Electricity ;” 
and Mr. I’. W. Hartley, the eminent gas analyst, have 
reported on the Lewis Light. ‘The satisfactory reports 
of these gentlemen, which accompany the Prospectus, 
fully confirm the high opinion which the Directors have 
formed of the Lights. 

It is anticipated that a large revenue will be derived 
from the granting of licences to Corporations, Gas Com- 
panies, and others, and from the manufacture of the 
apparatus used with the two systems, 

The Incandescent Burner may be seen at No. 12, 
Clerkenwell Green, and the Grimston at the Office of 
the Company. Both systems may be seen in full opera- 
tion at the Gas Exhibition at the Crystal Palace, where 
the Birmingham Court is entirely lighted with Lewis 
and Grimston Burners. 

The Patents of both systems for the Unit 1 Kingdom 
are transferred to the Company for the sum of £50,000 
(£25,000 of which is paid to patentees), of which £16,665 
is payable in shares. The Vendor Corporation, who 
are the promoters, and have fixed the amount of the 
purchase-money, undertake the whole of the costs of, 
and incidental to, the formation of this Company, up to 
the date of allotment, including brokerage and all ex- 
penses of every kind. 

The only contracts entered into are the following, 
which may be seen, together with the Memorandum 
and Articles of Association of the Company, at the 
Offices of the Solicitors of the Company :— 

A Contract, dated 22nd day of January, 1883, and 
made between James Lewis and Alfred Thomas Hooper 
of the one part, and the City of London Contract Cor- 
poration (Limited) of the other part. 

A Contract, dated 22nd day of January, 1883, and made 
between G. &. Grimston of the one part, and the said 
Corporation of the other part. 

A Contract dated 28rd day of January, 1883, and made 
between the said Corporation of the one part, and Mr. 
H. Leaver, on behalf of this Company, of the other part. 

A Stock Exchange settlement will be applied for in 
due course. 

Prospectuses, with Forms of Application, may be ob- 
tained at the Bankers of the Company; or of the Secre- 
tary, at the Company’s Offices, and where no allotment 
is made the deposit will be returned without deduction. 





BRISTOL UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY, 
Notice is hereby given that the next 


HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY MEETING of 
Proprietors in this Company will be held, pursuant to 
Act of Parliament, at the Office of the Company, Canons’ 
Marsh, on Wednesday, the 14th day of March next, 

The Chair will be taken at One o’clock precisely, 

Notice is further given that the Transfer Books will 
be closed on Saturday, the 3rd day of March, and wil] 
not be re-opened until after the said Ordinary Meeting 

By order of the Directors, , 
Henry H. Townsenp, Secretary, 
Gaslight Office, Canons’ Marsh, Bristol, 
Feb. 28, 1883. 





TOTTENHAM AND EDMONTON GASLIGHT Anp 
COKE COMPANY. 
OTICE is hereby given that the 
HALF -YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAI, 
MEETING of the Shareholders in this Company wil] 
be held at the Company’s Offices, Willoughby Lane 
Tottenham, on Saturday, the 10th day of March next’ 
at Three o’clock in the Afternoon precisely, to receive 
the Report of the Directors, the Statement of Accounts 
for the half year ended the 3lst of December, 1882, to 
declare Dividends for the same period, and to transact 
such other business as the Act of Parliament directs, 
Notice is hereby also given, that after the ordinary 
business has been transacted, the Meeting will be made 
special for the purpose of considering the issue of the 
New Capital, authorized under the “ Tottenham and 
Edmonton Gas Act, 1882.” 
The Transfer Books will be closed on Friday, the 23rd 
inst., until after the Meeting. 
The Dividends to be declared will be payable on and 
after the 17th day of March next. 
By order or the Board, 
JAMES RANDALL, Secretary, 
Offices of the Company, Willoughby Lane, 
Tottenham, Feb. 23, 1883. 


TO GAS ENGINEERS. 


T HE Brighouse Local Board invite 
TENDERS for the construction and erection of 
a WROUGHT-IRON ANNULAR CONDENSER, also 
for a GAS EXHAUSTER and ENGINE combined 
capable of passing 20,000 cubic feet per hour. 

Plans and specification may be seen, and further 
particulars obtained upon application at the Gas-Works, 
Brighouse. 

Sealed tenders are to be sent in, addressed to John 
Carr Bottomley, Esq., Chairman of the Local Board, 
Gas-Works, Brighouse, on or before Tuesday, the 20th 
day of March, 1883, endorsed on the outside “ Tender 
for Condenser ” or “ Exhauster’’ as the case may be. 

The Local Board do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
JAMES PARKINSON, Manager. 

Brighouse, March 8, 1883. 


TO GASHOLDER MAKERS. 


T HE Nixon's Navigation Company, 

Limited, are prepared to receive TENDERS (ac- 
companied with Plans and Specifications) for the erec- 
tion of a TELESCOPE GASHOLDER, 60ft. diameter 
by 40ft. high, on a site contiguous to their Gas-Works 
at Mountain Ash. 

Any further particulars can |be obtained from their 
Manager, Mr. F’. Russell, at the Gas-Works, Mountain 
Ash, where the plans and specification are to be 
forwarded. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Gasholder,” 
must be sentin to WALTER Bex, Esq., Ynysouen House, 
Merthyr, Wales, not later than the 30th inst. 

The Company do not bind themselves to accept the 





“lowest or any tender. 


SPENT OXIDE OF IRON. 


OHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Gas 


Purification Contractors, Hunslet, Leeds, having 
secured the leases for a long term of years of many 
valuable Bog Ore Deposits, extending over some thou- 
sands of acres in the North of Ireland, are now raising 
the Ore by their own staff of workmen, under the super- 
vision of thoroughly qualified overseers. The Ore is 
well drained and oxidized before being shipped, and 
Gas Companies can depend upon getting it in a con- 
dition for immediate use. Being large Consumers of 
Spent Oxide, they are thus enabled to offer Gas 
Managers exceptional terms. 

All applications as to terms, quality, and references, 
to be addressed as above. Samples may be had from 
our Manager, Mr. Patrick Doherty, Culdaff, Co. Donegal. 

Depdts: Runcorn, Goole, Leeds, and Culdaff. 

Spent Oxide purchased in any quantities, or taken in 
exchange for New Oxide. 





HE Gas Committee of the Stafford 

Corporation are prepared to receive TENDERS 

for supplying and erecting at their Gas-Works a SEMI- 

TELESCOPIC GASHOLDER about 110 ft. diameter by 
25 ft. deep. 

Plans and specification may be seen at the Office at 
the Gas- Works on or before the 7th inst. 

Sealed tenders to be sent in on or before the 31st inst., 
addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, and 
endorsed “ Tender for Gasholder.” 

The Committee do not engage to accept the lowest or 
any tender. 

By order, 
Jno. STORER, Manager. 

Gas-Works, Stafford, 

March 2, 1883. 

TO TAR DISTILLERS, &c. 

THE Brechin Gaslight Company invite 

TENDERS for the purchase of the surplus TAR 

and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at their Works 

for One or Three years, from Whitsunday next. About 
1690 tons of coals are carbonized annually. 

The Tar and Liquor mixed to be sold at so much per 
100 gallons at the Gas-Works. 

Specification, containing conditions of contract, can 
be obtained from the undersigned. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Tar and 
Liquor,” to be lodged with the Manager not later than 
Tuesday, the 13th of March next. 

(Signed) Wm. MarsHALL, Manager. 
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—— 


WILLIAM INGHAM & SONS, 


WORTLEY FIRE- aed WORKS, near LEEDS. 
A’ TEN NT ’ 


 MACHINE-MADE GAS-RETORTS 


We have every confidence in drawing the special attention of 
GAS ENGINEERS to the following advantages :— 

1. Smooth interior, preventing Adhesion of Carbon. 

2. They can be made in one piece up to 10 feet long. 

8. Uniformity in thickness, ensuring equal Supensien and Contraction. 








Ls 


HENRY BALFOUR & CO., 


ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, AND GAS APPARATUS MAKERS, 
39, FINSBURY CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 
Works: DURIE FOUNDRY, LEVEN, FIFE, N.B. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GASHOLDERS, SINGLE OR TELESCOPE, WITH OR WITHOUT COUNTERBALANCE 
GEAR; TANKS, CAST & WROUGHT IRON 
BOILERS CONDENSERS, CRANES, EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES, 
GIRDERS (Cast and Wrought Iron), IRON PIPES, PUMPS, PURIFIERS, RETORTS & FITTINGS, 
ROOFS, SCRUBBERS, SHAFTING VALVES, WASHERS. 
ANDERSON’s PaTENTED INVENTIONS, V1Z.— 
FOUR-WAY BYE-PASS VALVES, ENGINES AND EXHAUSTERS REVOLVING BRUSH SCRUBBERS, 
GAS-WASHERS, FUEL-MAKING MACHINES, GOVERNORS, &c. 
H.B. & Co, undertake Contracts for the Supply and Erection of Gas-Works, either for Towns or Mansions, or the 
Remodelling of existing Works. 
SHIPPING ORDERS receive special attention. 
H. B. & Co. having had large experience in this Department, undertake to ship f.0.b., properly packed 
and marked for export. 
EsTIMATES AND DESIGNS ON APPLICATION. 


FOXALL, LLEWELLIN, JONES, & CO. 


PATENT DRY GAS-METER MAKERS, 
NEWPORT, MON.; 


And 174, Gas Exhibition, Crystal Palace. 
" 4 








HIGHEST STOCKPORT 


AWARD, EXHIBITION, 


SILVER NOVEMBER, 


MEDAL, 1882, 


FOR THE BEST DRY GAS-METER. 


SIMPLICITY OF READING THE INDEX. 
EACH FIGURE BY THE LONG HAND IS 1000 FEET. 
EACH FIGURE BY THE SHORT HAND IS 10,000 FEET, 
THE HUNDREDS ARE SHOWN BY THE DIVISIONS BETWEEN THE FIGURES. 
THE ABOVE ENGRAVING READS 35,000 FEET. 








Gas-Meter Testing Office, City of Manchester. 

Messrs. Foxaun, Luewe.urn, Jones & Co., pigitapet 

GENTLEMEN,—As reque sted, I have tested your Patent Clock-Dial Dry Gas-Meter, and I 
find the following results :— 
At 3-inch pressure for leakage, internally and externally Sounp. 
At fsths pressure, for correctness of registration :— 
Passing 18 cubic feet per hour is correct, ‘5 per cent. fast. 
Passing 2 cubic feet per hour is correct, *5 per cent. fast. 

The Meter Works Steadily at both tests. 

The Patent Clock-Dial Index is of simple construction, and not likely to get out of gear. I 
think it is a Great ref permet on the ordinary index in use, inasmuch as it does not require 
frequent practice to read it correctly, for the simple directions on your dial plate will enable it to 
be easily read at the first attempt. 

I am, Gentlemen, yours truly, 
RQUHART, 
Official Inspector for the City of Manchester. 





OFFICIAL NOTICE. 


CORK EXHIBITION, 1883. 
T is intended to hold an Exhibition of 
MANUFACTURES, ARTS, PRODUCTS, and 
INDUSTRIES in the CITY of CORK, and to open it in 
the first week of July. It will remain open for from 
two to three months. 

Applications for Space should be sent addressed’ to 
L. A. Beamisn, Hon. Secretary, Exhibition Buildings, 
Cork, before the 17th of March; but Five Art applica- 
tions will be received until March 81. 

Forms of application for Space may be obtained from 
the Hon. Sxc., at the above address, who will also gladly 
receive and acknowledge Donations to the ExnrsiTion 
Funps. 


TAR 2 CONTR ACTS. 
HE Richmond (Surrey) Gas Company 


would like to receive TENDERS for their surplus 
TAR, from the 8lst of March, 1883, to the 31st of March, 
1884. 


Tenders, marked “ Tender for Tar,” to be addressed 
and sent to the Chairman of the Richmond Gas Com- 
pany, on or before March 19, 1883. 

All particulars may be obtained of the undersigned, 

James ExLpriper, Manager. 

Gas-Works, Richmond, Surrey. 





COAL CONTRACT. . 
TPENDERS are wanted by the Dumfries 


Gas Commissioners for from 2000 to 3000 tons of 

Best CANNEL COAL, producing good coke. Delivery, 
as required by Manager, between the 15th of May next 
and the 15th of May, 1884. Carriage paid to Dumfries 
Station. 

Tenders tb be lodged with Mr. Wit1iam Marty, 
Town Clerk, on or before March 22 next. 

Dumfries, Feb. 27, 1883. 





TO CONTRACTORS AND OTHERS. 
T HE Milton Improvement Commis- 


sioners invite TENDERS frcm competent persons 
for TAKING DOWN and RE-ERECTING Two BEDS 
of RETORTS, a CHIMNEY STACK, and sundry 
WALLS, &c., at their Gas-Workg at Milton-next- 
Sittingbourne. 

Plans and specification may be seen on application 
at the Works on and after the 8th of March next. 

Tendors, endorsed “ Alterations at Gas-Works,” and 
addressed “ Chairman, Milton Commissioners,” may be 
sent or delivered to me on or before Wednesday, the 
14th of March next. 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender; but the person whose tender 
is accepted will be required to sign a bond for the 
proper execution of the contract. 

By order, 
Wm. Paruam, Clerk. 

Milton-next-Sittingbourne, Feb. 28, 1 


NELSON LOCAL BOARD GAS-WORKS. 
HE Gas Committee invite TENDERS 
to supply 130 12-in., 200 4-in., and 200 8-in. turned 
and bored SOCKET PIPES, delivered at Nelson Station. 
Further particulars can be obtained from the Manager. 
Wiss Fostes. 





NELSON LOCAL “BOARD GAS- WORKS. 
HE Gas Committee solicit OFFERS 
for Second-hand EXHAUSTER and ENGINE 
COMBINED: Will pass 16,000 feet per hour, and is in 
very good condition. Can be seen atthe Works. 4 0 be 

sold cheap. 
Further particulars can be obtained from the Manager. 
WituiaM Foster. 





TO ENGINEERING AND BUILDING 
CONTRACTORS. 
HE Corporation of Birkenhead invite 
TENDERS for the construction of a STAGE 
RETORT-HOUSE, 200 ft. long, and 70 ft. wide; also 
Two CHIMNEY STACKS, each about 70 ft. high. 

Drawings may be seen on and after March 6, at the 
Office of T.O. Paterson, Gas Engineer, Gas-Works, from 
whom copies of the bills of ———) together with 
specification and form of tender, may be obtained on 
payment of one guinea, which sum will be returned on 
receipt of a bond fide tender. 

Tenders, sealed, and endorsed “Tender for Retort- 
House,” must be sentin to me not later than Friday, 
March 16, 1883. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. y order, 

Atrrep Gitt, Town Clerk. 

Municipal Offices, Birkenhead, Feb. 19, , 1883. 


TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


M:: W. H. BENNETT having had 
considerable experience in matters connected with 
Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to say that 
he continues to assist Inventors in the perfection of their 
designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL PRO- 
TECTION, whereby their Invention may be secured tor 
Six Months ; or LETTERS PATENT, which are granted 
for Fourteen Years. 

Patents completed, or proceeded with at any stage, 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit London. 

Patents procured for Forcign Countries. 


Information as to cost, &c., supplied gratuitously upon 
application to the Advertiser, 22,Great George Btreet, 
WESTMINSTER. 








BSERVATIONS ON GLASS AS AN 
OBSTRUCTOR AND REFLECTOR OF ART 

FICIAL LIGHT. By F. W. Harriey, Assoc. M. Toot. 
C.E., Hon. Memb. British Association of Gas Managers. 
Being a series of Three Articles reprinted from the 
Journal or Gas Licurine, &c., Jan. 11, 18, 25, 1881. 
In pamphlet form, price 6d., post free. 
Water Kine, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, Lonpow, E.C 
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LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 





SECOND ISSUE, 1881-82. 





Now ready, price 15s., in limp cloth, 


_AN ANALYSIS OF THE ACCOUNTS 


METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES: 
CHELSEA, Sag al 4 


Sournwark & VAUXHALL, 


GRAND JUNCTION, 
West MIpDDLEsEx. 


KENT, 





Showing the 
CAPITAL, INCOME, EXPENDITURE, 
PROFITS, anp DIVIDENDS pzr 1000 GALLONS or 
WATER SUPPLIED, 
Dec. 81, 1881. _ 
March 81, 1882, 
Together with the 
Quantity of Water Supplied, the Estimated Daily 
Quantity Supplied for Domestic and other Purposes, 
the Quantity Supplied per Head of 
Population, &c., &c. 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED { 





COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 


° ALFRED LASS, 


Fellow of the Institute of Chartered Accountants. 


Lonpon: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bott Court, Freer Srreet, E.C. 


PHREE LIFT GASHOLDER AT THE 
SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS- WORKS. 
Being the seven Plates, with accompanying letter-press 
description by Gzorcr Livesey, M. Inst. C.E., the Com- 
pany’s Engineer, which appeared in the JournnaL or 
Gas LicutinG, &.,in November and December, 1881. 
a folio, in coloured wrapper, price 2s. 6d., post 
ree, 
Water K1nG, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


ETROPOLITAN AND SUBURBAN 

GAS COMPANIES’ ACCOUNTS, Analyses of 

the. Compiled and Arranged by Joun Fiexp, Account- 

ant to the late Imperial Gas Company. Limp cloth, 

lettered. Price, 1869-71 (in one), 21s.; subsequent years, 

10s. 6d. each. [The Suburban Companies’ accounts 
were included from 1880 only.] 


Water Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 














A SHORT ACCOUNT 


COAL GAS: 
THE ORGANIZATION OF ITS SUPPLY, 
_ AND ITS UTILIZATION 


LIGHTING & OTHER PURPOSES, 


ISSUED IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


CRYSTAL PALACE INTERNATIONAL 
ELECTRIC & GAS EXHIBITION, 


By the Committee for the Gas Section, 


APPOINTED BY 


THE GAS INSTITUTE. 





Copies of the above-named 32-pp. Pamphlet may 
be had by Gas Companies and Corporation Gas 
Committees for distribution among Consumers. 

Special prices for parcels of 1000 and more 
copies on application to 


WALTER KING, 
12, GOUGH SQUARE, LONDON, E.C., 





With whom the Committee have arranged to| 
undertake, on their behalf, the general distribution 
of the Pamphlet. 

* ," Specimen Copy on receipt of 2d. in Stamps. | 


SULPHATE 


AMMONIA. 


NELSON’S 
IMPROVED APPARATUS. 


Over ONE HUNDRED Sets of Plant 
erected at various Gas-Works at Home 
and Abroad. Plant now in hand for the 
Blackpool Gas-Works. 





Greatest Results produced with Brown 
and Pyrites Acid. 





Pans, SPECIFICATIONS, AND FULL PaRTICULARs 
SUPPLIED ON APPLICATION TO 


THOMAS NELSON, 
Chemical Plumber, 
20, SPRING GARDENS, BOLTON. 


ONSPIRACY AND PROTECTION OF 
PROPERTY ACT. Itisrequired, under a Penalty of 
of FIVE POUNDS, that a Printed Copy of the 4th 
Section of this Act shall be posted up at all Gas- Works, 
in a conspicuous place, where the same may be con- 
veniently read by the persons employed thereat. 
Printed Copies of the Section, in large type, on broad 
sheets, may now be had, price 2s. per dozen, or 10s. 6d, 
per 100, post free. 
*,* The Act extends to Scotland and Ireland. 


LonDon 
WatrTeR Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 





RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


7% PORTLAND CEMENT 





OF THE GREATEST STRENGTH AND BEST QUALITY. 
ROMAN AND LIAS CEMENT. 
BLUE LIAS HYDRAULIC LIME, 
GROUND AND UNGROUND. 


RUGBY, WARWICKSHIRE. 


This Cement and Lime has been and is now being used very extensively at 
large Water, Sewage, Gas, and other Works in London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leicester, and other towns, 





IMPROVED SCREW VALVES, 


FOR AMMONIACAL LIQUOR, TAR, AND WATER. 





DOUBLE FLANGE. 





vracs 





‘“LGMONOS ATEN 


These Valves are proved to 400 feet head of water before leaving the Works. 
The Threads of the Screws are made of our Improved Shape, in order to render them more 
durable than the ordinary square thread. 
We make four kinds of these Valves, viz.:— 
No. 1, with Two gun-metal faces, wrought-iron screw, and gun-metal nut. 
For Water + No. 2, with Four gun-metal faces, wrought-iron screw, and gun-metal nut. 
( No. 8, with Four gun-metal faces, gun-metal screw and nut. 


No. 4, without any gun-metal, for Ammoniacal Liquor, Tar, &c. 


B. DONKIN & C® SOUTHWARK PARK ROAD, BERMONDSEY, LONDON. 











In the Press, and shortly will be Published, Third Edition, feap. 8vo, bound in Morocco, limp, gilt edges, 
THE 
GAS WIANAGER’S HAN DBOOE® 
TABLES, RULES, AND USEFUL INFORMATION 


For Gas Engineers, Managers, and Others engaged in the Manufacture and Distribution of Coal Gas. 


By THOMAS NEWBIGGING, M. Inst. C.E. 


The Third Edition of this Work, which is now passing through the Press, is much improved and extended, and is IULUSTRATED rnnrovenovt. 


To ADVERTISERS, — Space has been reserved for the insertion of a few Advertisements of Manufacturers, &c. Terms on appication to the Publisher, 


WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


a gris 
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NORTH BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


IMPORTANT TEST WITH GAS COOKING-STOVES. 


Extract FroM LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE ABOVE AssociaTION ny Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., F.1.C., Lecturer on 
Cuemistry, Eprisurcn Universrry, anp ConsunTine ANALYTICAL Cuemist, Eprnsureu. 


“The best Cooking-Stove is one which an ordinary domestic can least fail to keep in order, and -j 
likely to go wrong and lead to the imperfect combustion of the gas. A good Gas Cooking. Stove show: gre, the, gasjets an co eet 
and easily worked. All of these conditions were practically obtained in the three Stoves under special trial; but I am bound to say 
that they are more thoroughly obtained in WADDELL & MAIN’S Stoves than in the others.” 
“Tue WHOLESOMENESS OF THE Meat Cooxep in the Gas-Stoves must be regarded as BEYOND DOUBT.” 
See Report of above Lecture, in Pamphlet Form, which we will be glad to forward free to any address, on application. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT THE PRINCIPAL GAS EXHIBITIONS, 


INCLUDING 


LONDON, MANCHESTER, & GLASGOW. 


WADDELL & MAIN, 


GAS-STOVE MANUFACTUBEBRBS, 
ARGYLE WORKS, GLASGOW. 


STRODE & CO., 


ELECTRICAL, 
GAS, AND HOT WATER ENGINEERS, 
ART METAL WORKERS, 


48, OSNABURGH STREET, REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


( 67, St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C. 
SHOW ROOMS | 32, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY 


VENTILATING SUN BURNER, 
WITH SELP-ACTING VALVE FOR PREVENTING DOWN DRAUGHT. 


PRIVATE GAS-WORKS ERECTED. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


























THE “ECLIPSE” SCRUBBER-WASHER. 


(LAYCOCK & CLAPHAM’S PATENT.) 


The most effective Machine known for extracting Ammonia and other Impurities from Coal Gas. 


described in the Journat for July 18, 1882, pp. 129-30. 
For References, Prices, and other Particulars, apply to 


CLAPHAM BROS., Ironfounders, &c., KEIGHLEY, YORKSHIRE. 
WARNER’S RETORT-HOUSE MACHINERY. 


[As Illustrated and Described in the Journat for May 4, 1880.) 


Illustrated and 








Communications to be addressed to 


W. J. WARNER, GAS-WORKS, SOUTH SHIELDS. 


HUTCHINSON BROTHERS, 


Gas Engineers and Contractors, Electricians, Chemical Plant Manufacturers, and Machinery Factors. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA PLANT 


ERECTED COMPLETE TO OUR OWN OR ENGINEERS’ DESIGNS. 


Nuisances avoided. Noxious and Waste Gases Utilized. Guaranteed to meet requirements of the new “ Alkali Act.” 
already erected. 


IRON STILLS, LEAD SATURATORS AND TANKS, ACID COCKS, SULPHURIC ACID CHAMBERS. 


LEAD BURNING APPARATUS, LIQUOR TESTING APPARATUS, &c., &c. PRACTICAL LEAD BURNERS SENT OUT TO DO REPAIRS. 


PRIVATE GAS-WORKS Designed, Contracted for, and Erected Complete. 
SYPHON PUMPS; TAR, LIQUOR, AND WATER PUMPS FOR HAND, STEAM, OR POWER. 


Iron and Wood Purifier Grids, Scrubber Boards, Drilling and Screwing Machines, Gasfitters’ and Mainlayers’ Tools, and 
EVERY REQUISITE for GAS-WORKS. 
PRICES AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


ALBERT WORKS, CHURCH STREET, BARNSLEY. 








Reference given to Plant 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO., 


YORK STREET WORKS, LAMBETH, S.E., LONDON, 


MAKERS OF 


GAS EXHAUSTING MACHINERY. 


BEALE’S PATENT—ALLEN’S COMBINED SYSTEM. 
rT 





These Improved Exhausters have been and are being supplied to the following Cities and Companies :— 


The GASLIGHT and COKE BRUSSELS (Belgium). LILLE (France). | PARMA (Italy). 
COMPANY (London). FRANKFORT (Germany). BARCELONA (Spain). LIVERPOOL. 

The LONDON GAS CO. DARLINGTON. BOGNOR. LEIDEN (Holland). 

NANTES (France). SCHIEDAM (Holland). | SYDNEY (Australia). ZWOLLE " 


ANTWERP (Belgium). | CETTE (France). MODENA (Italy). | 
Made of superior design and finished workmanship in all sizes up to 200,000 cubic feet per hour, with improved 
revolving parts made stronger and lighter, with consequently less pressure on surface. All the working parts of the engine 
are made of steel with bearings of bronze. When worked in conjunction with our New Vacuum Governor, gives an almost 
‘perfect gauge. Diagrams taken from these Exhausters in work will be forwarded on application. 
Prices and all Particulars as above. 


THOMAS & ENNORS PATENT 


Sq” ANTI-DIP VALVE & PATENT HYDRAULIC VALVE 


For PURIFIERS, BYE-PASSES, &c. 




















‘Se [See Illustrated Description in Journau for Jan. 28, pp. 142-148.] 
“4 : - 
N 
H 
B 
A K 
WATER 7 
o 
Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


ANTI-DIP VALVES.—The arrangement intended as a substitute for the hydraulic is 
shown in Fig. 1. The advantages obtainable by means of this appliance are—complete control 
of the pressure on the retorts, which can be removed altogether, or regulated to any extent 
that may be desired; complete separation of the heavy parts of the tar from contact with 
the gas; and additional security against gas passing back into the retorts when the latter are 
not in use. 


PURIFIER VALVES.—An arrangement can be made for working four purifiers by 
means of one valve, as in Fig. 2, and four valves, as in Fig. 3, which combines several 
practical advantages in working, with simplicity of arrangement and economy in the con- 
necting-pipes. It admits of the whole of the purifiers, or any less number, being in action 
at one time, or separately, if desired; and the order of sequence of the purifiers can also be, 
to some extent, altered. The inlet and outlet valves being entirely separate, it is impossible 
for crude gas to get into the outlet-main without passing through a purifier. 

“The Directors of the BODMIN GAS COMPANY are so satisfied with the Improvement in the 
Carbonizing Account, consequent upon the introduction of a set of THOMAS & ENNOR’S 
ANTI-DIP VALVES into their retort-house some four months since, that they have decided 
to have the apparatus extended to all their retorts.” 











APPLICATIONS FOR PRICES, dc., MAY BE MADE TO 
Messrs. WILLEY & CO., Gas Engineers, EXETER; OATEY & MARTYN, Engineers and 
Ironfounders, WADEBRIDGE; Mr. J. THOMAS, Gas-Works, BODMIN, CORNWALL; 
or to Mr. C. J. ENNOR, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., 3, Rua da Flora,,MASSARELLOS, OPORTO. 


























XUM 
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W. & B. COWAN’S GAS GOVERNO 


—WM. COWAN’S PATENT. 


There are comparatively few governors which are 
not a source of anxiety and trouble to the gas 
manager or his valve man. Constant and careful 
personal attention may lessen the inconveniences 
and dangers inseparable from the use of most 
governors, but it is impossible that such as are 
capable of inducing variations in the adjusted 
pressure should inspire feelings other than those 
of distrust and apprehension. 


When, in addition to adjusting the pressure, 
personal attention is further required to maintain 
it, the attendant himself is really the governor, 
while the instrument called by that name is little 
better than a valve. Work which the machine 
ought itself to perform, is transferred to the valve 
man, who, even if present at the required times, 
can only, by changing the load, endeavour to re- 
store the pressure which the disturbed equilibrium 
had deranged. 


The Governor shown is liable to no disturbance 
of its equilibrium ; hence the adjusted pressure is 
maintained against all changes at the inlet or 
variations of draught, and personal attention is only 
necessary to adjust the pressure, not to maintain it. 


The whole of the interior of the bell communi- 
cates with the outlet, and is thus (as in an ordinary 
governor) available for governing action and steady- 
ing influence; but as, by this system, a large bell 
is rendered unnecessary, the size of this Governor 
is very much less than that of others. 


The “seal” of the compensating slide is auto- 
matically maintained at a uniform depth, which 
may be observed through the glass gauge on the 
tank. When the Governor is being loaded, the 
water is delivered into the slide, from which it 
overflows into the loading tank below. 

By the employment of the STATIONARY 
SYPHON in this Governor, the water-loading 
arrangement is made complete, and free from the 
objections which apply to all other systems. The 
great utility of the PATENT SYPHON is now 
freely admitted and well understood. 


The system has been applied to many existing 


‘ governors with the most satisfactory results, and 


has proved a perfect cure for vibration, as well as 
for the special inconveniences above referred to. 
Governors which are now causing trouble may be 
altered, and made to perform their functions with 
precision. 

The valve shown is a modification of that which 
was patented in 1865 by Mr. Cresson, of Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A.; our experience having demon- 
strated the superiority of this to any form of cone. 











429. 
R. 


*x* Governors with floats have been found to work with less friction, and therefore better, than those with 
counterbalances. In our Patent Governor, the sup:riority of the float in this respect is even more apparent, 
because of the undisturbed equilibrium and the uuvarying pressure. We therefore strongly recommend the 


float, as shown above; but we can supply the Counterbalance if required. 





W. & B.COWAN, LONDON, MANCHESTER, & EDINBURGH. 
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LAMBERT BROTHERS, WALSALL. 
ALPHA TUBE & FITTING WORKS 


Manufacturers of W. J. WARNER'S PATENT MARKET GAS STAND-PIPE. 


Now ready, GAS CHANDELIER BOOK (Reduced Prices), 7s. 6d. 


ASHMORE & WHILE, 


HOPE IRON-WoRKs, ©, f ‘ Fe.) (i 2 \ 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES, : we - NSE 
ENGINEERS f 














AND MAKERS OF 


GASHOLDERS =: 


GAS APPARATUS, ROOFS, BRIDGES, AND GIRDERS, BOILERS, PURIFIERS AND SCRUBBERS: 
Also of the “SLIDE-VALVE” STEAM-PUMP, 
For Water, Tar, Grains, Soap, Thick Fluids, Chemical, Gas, or Iron Works, Mines, Breweries, Ships, &c. 


No possibility of Valves sticking, as they are actuated by positive motion from an eccentric. 


E. E. CROMBIE & CO., 
IMPERIAL METER WORKS, 

27, KING’S ROAD, ST. PANCRAS, LONDON, 
Having purchased the Goodwill, Plant, and Stock of the Imperial Meter Company, Limited, and 
having re-arranged the premises, beg to intimate to Gas Companies and the Trade generally that they 
have a large stock of both Wet and Dry Gas-Meters on hand, and are prepared to deliver any size or 
quantity of best make, same as supplied to H.M.’s Dockyards, large Gas Companies, Corporations, 
&c., &c., on receipt of telegram or otherwise. 


All Kinds of Meters repaired, and Wet Meters altered to “COMPENSATING Principle.” 


SHEEPBRIDGE COAL & IRON COMPANY, LIMITED, 


CHESTERFIELD, 


BEST SCREENED 


SILKSTONE GAS COAL, 


Yielding, as per Analysis, 10,930 cubic feet of Gas and 1428 lbs. of Coke per Ton of Coal. 
FULL ANALYSIS FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 


Also CASTINGS, BAR, TEE, ANGLE, and PIG IRON. 


LIVESEY’S PATENT WASHER. 


This apparatus effects the most intimate contact between the liquor with which it is supplied and the gas passing through 
it, resulting in the complete removal of all particles of tar, increasing the ammonia strength of the scrubber and condenser liquor, 
and removing a large proportion of other impurities—notably, carbonic acid. The Washer is intended to work in conjunction with a 
scrubber. It occupies little space, and is inexpensive. It does not become clogged with tar or corroded by the action of the liquor 
or gases, it gives three inches of pressure, and only needs a supply of liquor to keep it in regular action without any further attention. 
It has been in constant suecessful use for five years, and is now‘in operation in upwards of fifty places. 

Prices, fitted and fixed complete, exclusive of Valves and Connections ; all foundations and unskilled labour required in erection 


to be provided by the Gas Company :— 
Oa ed howe» 2 Cubic Feet | 100/000 250,000. 600,000 750,000 1 million 14 million 2 million 8 million 4 million 


per 24 hours. 
Price each ° ‘ . . £30 £50 £70 £95 £120 £165 £200 £280 £360 























For further Particulars apply to 
Messrs. DEMPSTER AND SONS, ELLAND, HALIFAX, for the North; 
Messrs. BAILEY, PEGG, AND CO., Bankside, LONDON, S.E., for the South; 
Messrs. WILLEY AND CO., Commercial Road, EXETER, for West of England and South Wales; 
Or to the PATENTEE, 589, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, SE. 








UM 
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BRAY'S PATENT 
FLAT-FLAME SHADOWLESS LANTERNS, 


From 30 to 1200 CANDLE POWER, 


For Lighting Streets, Open Spaces, Bridges, Public Buildings, Shop Fronts, Hotels, Railway 
Stations,.- Public Parks, Promenades, Works, Landing Stages, Docks, &c. 


BRAY’S PATENT “COLONNADE” LANTERN, 


Especially adapted for the Lighting of- Railway Stations, Covered Markets, and 
other Interiors, where Lanterns, fitted with Opaque Tops, may be used to advantage; also suitable 
for Lighting Shop Fronts. 


BRAY’S PATENT “WORKS” LANTERNS, 


Strong, Compact, Powerful, 
Expressly designed for the Lighting of Iron-Works, Shipbuilding Yards, Sheds, &c. 
This Lantern is fitted with Burners of from 40 to 200 Candle power. 


wees GAS-BURNERS 


e # j ‘an improvement on our world-renowned “ REGULATORS.” 





















BRA Y’sS 


PATENT FLAT-FLAME “ENAMEL” BURNERS 


Are adapted for every description of Street and Interior Lighting, 
And have excelled all other Burners, both Argand and Flat-Flame, with Cannel Gas, and all other 
Flat-Flame Burners with Common Gas, in every public competition for several years past. 


GEO. BRAY & CO., 
GAS LIGHTING ENGINEERS, 
LEEDS. 
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MANN & WALKER’S PATENT 
WASHER - SCRUBBER. 
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Is the most powerful, complete, and advanced Apparatus for PURIFYING GAS BY LIQUIDS. 

IT IS A TAR EXTRACTOR, completely eliminating ALL TAR left in the Gas after condensation. 

IT IS A POWERFUL DECARBONATOR, dividing the Gas into minute streams over its large surfaces, and EFFECTUALLY 
WASHING IT IN A STRONG SOLUTION OF AMMONIACAL LIQUOR, extracting alarge portion of the CARBONIC ACID; 
to which important improvement the attention of Gas Companies, having by their Acts to maintain a HIGH STANDARD OF 
ILLUMINATING POWER, is called. 

It then passes the Gas thus prepared into the succeeding superposed Tanks, where it is SCRUBBED AND WASHED in 
contact with an ENORMOUS AMOUNT OF WETTED SURFACE, by which the WHOLE OF THE AMMONIA contained in 
the Gas is extracted, and obtained in the FORM MOST PROFITABLE to a Gas Company. 

The action of the Machine is a Vertical Dip. The ascending and descending Wetted Surfaces in the separated horizontal 
superposed Tanks through, and against which the Gas has to pass, are of peculiar construction, alternately expanding and contracting 
the Gas in its passage through them; and, being balanced at the opposite ends of the Beam, nearly all labour and friction are obviated, 
and the SMALLEST AMOUNT OF POWER to keep the Machine in motion arrived at. 

The Beam works on its centre, having only TO ASCEND AND DESCEND, through a SHORT STROKE, SLOWLY, 
EASILY, and SMOOTHLY, at the rate of about four dips per minute. 

The working power of the Machine is controlled by increasing or diminishing the number of its strokes per minute. 

The Machine is made of the most substantial character, working without friction, smoothly and easily at a mere nominal cost of 
power and attention. 

The price of the Machine is very moderate. 

The working results of this Machine are as follows, and are guaranteed :— 

No. 1, Lower Chamber—Complete extraction of all Tar left in the Gas after condensation, and of a large 
portion of Carbonic Acid. The Gas is so freed from Tar that a stream passing through cotton 
wool will leave no deposit on the wool in 24 hours. 

Second Chamber—Ammoniacal Liquor of 18 ozs. Commercial strength. 


Third Chamber— Do. do. 10 ozs. do. 
Fourth Chamber— Do. do. 5 ozs. do. 
Fifth Chamber— Do. do. 2 ozs. do. 
Sixth Chamber— Do. do. nil 


The purification from Ammonia being complete down to 0°3 of a grain in 100 feet. 





The Machine is made of the following Sizes :— 


For a production in cubic { No. 1.—3,000,000 | No. 3.—2,000,000 | No. 5.—1,000,000 | No. 7—500,000 | No. 9.—125,000 
feet perday . . . .(No.2.—2,500,000 | No. 4.—1,500,000 | No.6— 750,000 | No. 8—250,000 | No. 10.— 50,000 


MIDLAND IRON-WORKS, 8, FINSBURY GIRGUS, 
DONNINGTON, ean NEWPORT, SHROPSHIRE. C. & W. WALKER, LONDON, E.0. 
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R. DEMPSTER & SONS, 


AS — 
et GINEERS 


ing U 
mMIGAL plant for workin€ {eS 
, p 
con! erect every : nt goientific we 
anlar aoal Gas UPO” a We ie a A 
a eer SULPHATE PLANTS. 


ELLAND, vorxsnire. 


THE YORK ENGINEERING CO, LTD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WROUGHT AND CAST IRONWORK AND WHEELS FOR RAILWAY WAGGONS 
AND CARRIAGES, BRIDGES, ROOFS, RAILWAY CHAIRS, TURNTABLES, TANKS, 
CRANES, SWITCHES AND CROSSINGS, SPIKES AND BOLTS, 
GASHOLDERS, AND ALL KINDS OF GAS APPARATUS, 
FORGINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, &c. 


SOLE MAKERS for YORKSHIRE & DURHAM of the “ BUCKETT” CALORIC ENGINE. 


LONDON AGENT: 
H. STEWART, Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


J. & J. BRADDOCK, 
GLOBE METER-WORKS, OLDHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WET & DRY CONSUMERS’ GAS-METERS, 


OF THE HIGHEST EXCELLENCE ONLY; 


BRADDOCK’S PATENT COMPENSATING GAS-GOVERNORS, 
ALSO LICENSEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


WARNER & COWAN’S PATENT SELF-REGULATING GAS-METERS, 


ROUITD STATION METERS, 
ON CAST-IRON STANDS. 
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(au Toh 
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SQUARE STATION METERS, 
WITH PLANED JOINTS. 


GOVERNORS, GAUGES, INDICATORS, MAIN-COCKS, &c. 


GAS COOKING APPARATUS. 
Home and Foreign Orders promptly attended to. 
All Sizes of CONSUMERS’ METERS, STATION METERS, and GOVERNORS generally in Stock. 
Orders almost invariably despatched on the day of receipt. 
TERMS, &c., ON APPLICATION. 





TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


BRETTELLS’ ESTATE 
FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 





Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every description of FIRE-BRICK, 

ietors of 
BEST GLASSHOUSE POT & CRUCIBLE CLAYS. 
SHrIPMENTs PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 





WILLIAM MACLEOD & Co, 
30, ST. ENOCH SQUARE, GLASGOW. 


CAST-IRON GAS AND WATER 
PIPES. 





Sole Agents in Scotland for the Torbay Paint Co, 
Prices on application. 








JAMES OAKES & CO., 
ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
aND 


WENLOCK IRON WHARF, 21 & 22, WHARF ROAD, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N., 
Manufacture and keep in stock at their works (also a 
large stock in London) PIPES and CONNECTIONS 14 
to 48 inches in diameter; and make to order Retorts, 
Purifiers, and Tanks, with or without planed joints, 
Columns, cea 8) al Castings, required by 
Water Railway, 'T legraph, Chemical, Colliery, 
other Gompani 
Nors. ii and Covers are seine faced if seemed, 
doing away with millboard and iron boring, or 8: 
made without Covers, a socket be ned = 4 aed 
with a small plug about 6 inches in ith lead 
joiat In either way preventing —— 





IMPROVED 
SULPHATE APPARATUS. 


Messrs. JOHN ABBOT & CO., Lunrep, 
Of 106, CANNON STREET, E.C,, 
Manufacture and Erect 
APPARATUS 
On the most Modern and Improved Plan. The Highest 
Results with Common Pyrites Acid. 

As erected at 
NEWCASTLE, CARLISLE, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
And other Large and Small Gas-Works in Great 

Britain and Continent. 
N.B.—A Patent has recently been obtained for Im- 


provements for reducing eost of fuel, dispensing with 
“ Regulus” Cocks, &c. 


8. PONTIFEX & CO., 


GAS AND WATER ENGINEERS, 
22, COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C., 








Supply and Erect Street Lamp Columns, together with 
Head Irons and Lanterns, as well as all the other fittings 
connected therewith. 

8. P. & Co. also contract with Gas, Railway, and other 
Companies, Local Boards, and Vestries, for the main- 
tenance and agen of L auanate and Fittings. 





Gold Medal Awarded, Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


THOMAS TURTON 


AND SONS, 
SHEAF AND SPRING WORKS, 


SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 
FOR ENGINEERS. 
STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, SPANNERS, 
RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING-JACKS, 
ANVILS, VICES, 

AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY, 


LONDON OFFICE: 


90, CANNON STREET, E.O. 
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ROBERT MARSHALL, 
CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 
198, Sr. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW. 





Prices and Analyses of all the Scotch Cannels on 
application. 





GAS COAL. 
& PEARSON, LIMITED, have 


pore the authority of several of the most eminent 
Gas Engineers of London in stating that their Coal 
yields in tical working over 10,000 cubic feet of gas, 
with an tluminating power of 16 candles; or by the 
standard burners now used by the London Gas Com- 
ape Pe an illuminating power equal to 174 candles. 
ee 124 cwt. of good coke. is Coal can 

ull, Goole, Liverpool, Morecambe, 
and Barrow 

For further particulars 4; 
Lonrep, West Riding an 
Lgeps. 


ly to PoPpE AND PEaRson, 
Silkstone Collieries, near 





Akers of LOTHIAN'S Newbattle 


rices and particulars apply to Joun Morison, 


For 
ewbattle Collieries, Dalkeith, EpivsurGH. 


Agent, 


TO GAS COMPANIES. 





THE MIDLAND 
COAL AND CANNEL COMPANY, 


NOTTINGHAM, 


ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY SUPERIOR 


GAS COAL & CANNEL 


OVER A PERIOD OF ONE OR MORE 
YEARS. 


Analyses and Prices on application to 


COLLIERY OFFICES, NOTTINGHAM. 


DOVENBY GANNEL 


THE 


DOVENBY COLLIERY COMPANY, 


COCKERMOUTH, CUMBERLAND, 


Supply direct from the Colliery at Dovenby, 
any Railway Station, or for Export, 


THEIR VALUABLE 


CANNEL & SUPERIOR GAS COALS 


AND 
FIRE CLAY, 


And beg to call the attention of Gas and Coke 
Companies, and Fire and Ornamental Brick 
Manufacturers, to the excellence of the produce 
of the seams they are now working, as proved by 
some years of practical use, and as shown by 
analyses made by Dr. Wallace, F.R.S.E., which, 
with prices, can be had on application. 











THE DOVENBY CANNEL, 
Which is the only rich Cannel hitherto 
ot in the Cumberland Coal Field, yields 

0,765 cubic feet of Gas or 40°48- 
EainLE power, being equal in illumi- 
nating power to that obtained from the 
celebrated BOGHEAD CANNEL. The 
GAS and COKING COAL gives 10,360 
cubic feet of Gas of 15°57-candle power and of 
Coke 124 cwt. per ton of coal, containing slightly 
over 90 per cent. of carbonaceous and combust- 
ible matter, with only 3 per cent. of sulphur, 
and ash under 10 per cent. The Fire-Clay 
contains 55 per cent. of silica and 1} per cent. 
of titanic acid, is remarkably fine grained, burns 
almost white, and perfectly free from specks, is 
well adapted for the manufacture of Fire-Bricks 
and Furnace-Blocks, and is of the highest quality 
for Building Bricks and Ornamental Ware, 





FERRAND DAVIES, 


148, GRESHAM HOUSE, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
AGENT FOR 


THOMAS BARR'S LESMAHAGOW MAIN CANNEL, 
NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & 60. 6 SILKSTONE GAS COALS, 


Analyses and Quotations on application. 


LONDONDERRY GAS COALS 


MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY’S COLLIERIES, 
COUNTY OF DURHAM. 
For Prices and Particulars, apply to 


MR. S. J. DITCHFIELD, 


LONDONDERRY OFFICES, SEAHAM HARBOUR, COUNTY OF DURHAM. 
London Agents: Messrs. LAMBERT BROS., 85, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C. 


MOBBERLEY & PERRY, 


FIRE-CLAY AND BRICK WORKS, 


STOURBRIDGE. 











¢ 








2 2) © Gl 


— on FIRE. ‘ates GAS- seine wr: Tiles, Best Fire-Bricks, and every requisite for 
Gas-Works. Large Stock of all Sizes of Retorts on hand. 
London Depot and Stores; PHCENIX WHARF, 70, 71, 72, & 73, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK. 
AGENTS AND MAKERS OF GREEN’S (OF MITCHAM) PATENT COKE BARROWS. 


JI. & W. HORTON, 
ETNA WORKS, 


SMETHWICK, near BIRMINGHAM, 
(Established 50 Years,) 


Patentees 

















of every 
description of 


and GAS APPARATUS, 
Manufacturers Cast and Wrought Iron Tanks, Puri- 
fiers, Condensers, Scrubbers, Retort-Lids, 

of Cross-Bars and Screws. Wrought-Iron Boilers 


for Stationary, Portable, and Marine Engines, Sugar 
Pans, Coolers, Clarifiers, Punts, Boats, Bridges, Girders, 
Roofs, Cisterns, Oil Tanks, Melting Pots, Crucibles, Salt Pans, 
_ ~ Arch and Range Boilers, and every description of General Iron 








THE HORSELEY COMPANY, 


TIPTON, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


LONDON OFFICE: 
6, WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, VICTORIA STREET. 


GAS ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, &c., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GASHOLDERS, WROUGHT AND CAST IRON TANKS, CONDENSERS, 
PURIFIERS, SCRUBBERS, MAINS, RETORT-LIDS, PLAIN AND DISHED, 
LAMP-POSTS, PIPES, 
AND ALL REQUISITES FOR EITHER 


GAS OR WATER WORKS; 


ALSO 


MAKERS OF ROOFS, BRIDGES, &c. 














ws ft 
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THE WIGAN COAL & IRON COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
Miptanp DIstRIcT OFFICE : 


97, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM—Acent: A. C. SCRIVENER, 


Supply the Best Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, &c. 
N.B.—The Wigan Coal and Iron Company, Limited, are exclusive owners of the well-known 
HAIGH HALL AND KIRKLESS HALL GAS COAL COLLIERIES. ° 





GAS COAL. GAS COAL. 


GAS COAL. 


THE HOYLAND SILKSTONE COLLIERY COMPANY, Limited 


(Late WELLS, BIRCH, RYDE, & CO., Limited), 


HOYLAND SILKSTONE COLLIERIES, 


NEAR BARNSLEY. 


This Company is now in a position to raise 2000 tons per day of REAL OLD SILKSTONE GAS COAL. 
“The quality of this Coal for Gas purposes, if equalled, is not excelled by any on record, and the Coke competes successfully with best 


Durham.”—See Mining Journal, Aug. 11, 1877. 


Prices quoted to any Railway Station, or f.o.b. Hull, Grimsby, Goole, Keadby, Liverpool, and Fleetwood. 


Full particulars will be sent on application to above address. 





ALDWARKE MAIN & CAR HOUSE COLLIERIES, 


Near ROTHERHAM. 


JOHN BROWN & CO., LimwiTEp, 


ATLAS STEEL AND IRON WORES, SHEFFIELD, 


PROPRIETORS. 


The Aldwarke Main Brights is a first-class gas-making and coking Coal, yielding by analysis 12,600 feet of 19-candle gas per > and giving “‘ Weight 
of illuminating matter in lbs. of sperm, 820°80.” It is very free from impurities and foreign matter 


Copies of Analyses made by Gas Companies who have used it will be forwarded and Samples sent on cupligstion. 





BEST 


GAS COA 


REAL OLD SILKSTONE GAS COAL. 


Address, THE STRAFFORD COLLIERIES COMPANY, 


NEAR BARNSLEY, SOUTH YORKSHIRE. 





F. & C. OSLER, 


MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, 
BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


EsTaBLIsHED 1807. 


Se | Le WALL LIGHTS, AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 
om < 59 TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 





45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


MANUFACTURERS OF GRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. MODERATOR LAMPS. 





JOHN HALL AND CO., STOURBRIDGE, 


Manufacturers of FIRE- BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, 





AND EVERY eK OF FIRE-CLAY GOODS. 
PACKE 


RETORTS CAREFULLY é 
A STOCK OF DIFFERENT SHAPES ON HAND 


D FOR ae hE PU Be 





IMPROVED RETORT SETTINGS, 


GIVING UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. 


J. & H. ROBUS, 





BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS, LOWER SYDENHAM, LONDON, &.E., 


MAIN LAYING, IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
BUILDINGS, & TANKS. 


References, Particulars, and Estimates for the Erection and Compretion of the above work on application. 





T. NEWBIGGING, 


CONSULTING GAS ENGINEER, 
6, NORFOLK STREET, MANCHESTER. 


JOHN CAMERON'S SPECIALITIES 


ARE HIS 
PATENT LEVER 
PUNCHING MACHINES 
AND HIS 


STEAM-PUMPS 
FoR 


GAS-WORKS, 


Feeding Boilers, Steam Fire- 

Engines, Colliery Deep Lifts, 

Irrigation, Contractors’ and 

Chemical purposes. 
Works: 

OLDFIELD ROAD, SALFORD, MANCHESTER. 


GENERAL PRINTING. 


MR, WALTER KING 


BEGS TO INTIMATE THAT, HAVING OPENED AT 


No. 12, Gough Square, Fleet Street, E.C., 














- 
PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Furnished with entirely new plant and material, for 
the production of the JounnaL or Gas Licntie, he 
is in a position to undertake General Printing. He 
will, therefore, be prepared to furnish Estimates See the 
Printing of Reports, 8, Statements of Account, Pamphlets, 
Prospectuses, Price Lists, &c.; and will endeavour, by 
personal supervizion, to ensure the satisfactory execu- 
sien of all commands with which he may be entrusted. 


“Journal” Office, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Printing Works, 12, Gough sg | 8t., B.C. 





WEAR OF RETORTS AND OVENS PROLONGED, AND LOSS OF GAS PREVENTED, with other Advantages, by the Use of 


“PLUTONIC” 





CEMENT. 


Third Edition of Pamphlet, with Prices, References, &c., from the Sole Manufacturer, 


WILLIAM RICHARDSON, Gas Engineer, CHARLES HENRY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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CROLL’S q 
DRY GAS-METERS, 





RI E 
er ee (INVENTED AND PATENTED IN 1844,) ee 
LONDON, 1851; LONDON, 1862 
cen sone ws, COMBINING ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, postin, iss 
PARIS, 1855, MANUFACTURED ONLY BY PARIS, 1867, 


THE GAS-METER COMPANY, LIMITED, 
238, KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON, N.E. 
OF IMMEDIATE IMPORTANCE TO ALL GAS FACTORIES, 


HARRIS & PEARSON, of Stourbridge, have an immense stock of FIRE-CLAY GAS 
RETORTS, all perfect and in good condition, and can supply orders of any magnitude, to any 
size or pattern, immediately on receipt of specification. Any Gas-Works disappointed by delay in 
the execution of Retort orders will do well to take advantage of this. Inspection invited. 

HARRIS & PEARSON manufacture best Retort Bolts, Cast Iron 


Retort Mouthpieces, Fittings, and Lids, Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipes, 
and Connections of all Shapes and Sizes. 


Glazed Bricks, white and in colours, Porcelain Baths, Fire-Clay 
Goods of all kinds, Hard Blue Paving Bricks for Retort Houses. 


Prices, Drawings, and Specifications if desired. 














Please note carefully the Address:—‘HARRIS & PEARSON, STOURBRIDGE,” 
as there are other Firms similar in name. 


R. LAIDLAW & SON, 


GLASGOW AND EDINBURGH, 


GAS & WATER ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, & CONTRACTORS, 
MAKERS OF BEALE’S GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES, 


CAST-IRON PIPES, 
GAS AND WATER VALVES, SIEMENS’S WATER-METERS, STAND-PIPES, HYDRANTS, COCKS, 


AND ALL NECESSARY FITTINGS FOR HOUSE SERVICES. 
PATENT RECESSED CONE CENTRE-VALVES AND FOUR-WAY COCKS, 
FOR PURIFIERS, STATION METERS, AND GOVERNORS. 


LONDON WAREHOUSE AND OFFICE: 


6, LITTLE BUSH LANE, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
D. HULETT & CO. : 


Invite the attention of Gas Companies, Corporations, and others to their 
PATENT STREET LAMPFYP Ss, 


Which are so constructed that neither putty nor other materials are required to secure the glass. No hacking out of 
old putty, which frequently destroys the frames. A new pane of glass can be inserted in two or three minutes by 
any inexperienced person, the glass being secured by a hinged flap and turn button. 


PRICE, with Opaline Reflecting Top, 12s.; with Fluted Glass Top, 10s. 6d. 
Also made EXTRA STOUT, recommended for its durability. 


D. HULETT’S IMPROVED SERVICE CLEANSER, 


By the use of which stoppages in service and other pipes are freed from naphthaline and other 
obstructions in a few minutes. PRICE 78s. net. 


HULETT’S PATENT MERCURIAL REGULATOR, 


me Ege in mains, to prevent the excess of pressure in high ground, or other elevated 
\ RATENTEES OF IMPROVED WET AND DRY GAS-METERS. 


j/ Makers of all kinds of Pressure-Gauges, Gaseliers, and every kind 
of Gas-Fittings for the Trade. 
GAS HEATING AND COOKING STOVES. 


55 & 56, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


London: Printed by Watrez Kine at No. 12, Gough Square, and published by him at No, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, both in the City of London,— 
Qe Tuesday, March 6, 1988, ‘ . . 
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O'NEILL'S 
OXIDE. 


GAS PURIFICATION 


CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


JOHN WM. O'NEILL, Managing Director, 


160, 161, 162, & 168, Palmerston Buildings, 
OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


“CALLEY’S” 
TORBAY PAINT 


FOR 


IRONWORK 


RESISTS THE ACTION OF 


THE WORST GASEOUS FUMES 


AND 


FOUL WATER. 
THE TORBAY PAINT COMPANY. 


(Proprietors, Stevens & Co.) 
HEAD OFFICES: 


26, 27, & 28, Billiter Street, LONDON, E.C. 
And at 4, India Buildings, Water St., LIVERPOOL. 


TUBES. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


JOHN SPENCER, 
Formerly of WEST BROMWICH, 
GLOBE TUBE WORKS 
(Late Whitehouse & Co., Limited, Estd. 1847) 


WEDNESBURY. 
Stand 179, Crystal Palace Exhibition. 

















GE, 


COWEN’S PATENT FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 


JOSEPH COWEN and CO. 
BLAYDON BURN, BLAYDON-ON-TYNE, 


Were the only parties to whom a Prize MEpAL was 
awarded at the Great Exurerrion of 1851, for “ Gas- 
Retorts and oTHER OBJEcTs in Fire-Ciay,” and they were 
also awarded, at the INTERNATIONAL ExursiTion of 1862, 
the Prizz Mepat for “Gas-Retorts, Fire-Bricks, &c., 
for ExcELLENcE of QuaLity.” 

J. C. & Co. have been for many years the most exten- 
sive Manufacturers of Fire-Clay Retorts and Fire-Bricks 
in the Kingdom. Orders for Fire-Clay Retorts of all 
shapes and dimensions, and to fit any shaped Mouth- 
piece, Fire-Bricks, and every other article in Fire-Clay, 
are promptly executed at their Works as above. 

COWEN’S GARESFIELD COALS, 


Jos. Cowen & Co. are the only Manufacturers of 
Free-Brices and Ciuay Rerorts at BLaypon Burn. 


SE, 


JOHN RUSSELL & CO., 


LIMITED, 
Established at the commencement of Gas Lighting, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


TUBES AND FITTINGS. 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, 
Paris, 1878. 


Heap Lonpon Orrice: 
145, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
ALMA TUBE-WORKS, WALSALL; 
OLD PATENT TUBE-WORKS, WEDNESBURY. 


JOHN BENT & SON, 
BELL BARN ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WET & DRY GAS-METERS, 
LICENSEES AND MANCFACTURERS OF 
HUNT'S 
PATENT COMPENSATING METERS, 
STREET LAMPS, &c., &c. 














EsTaBLIsHED 1880, 





THOS. PIGGOTT & CO., 


SPRING HILL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


GAS AND GENERAL ENGINEERS, 


MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
GAS APPARATUS, ENGINES, AND BOILERS. 


London Offices: 3, QUEEN ST. PLACE. 
JAMES E. anp SAMUEL SPENCER, Acenrs. 


“OTTO” GAS-ENGINE. 


From 4 to 100 H.P. ind. 














See Page 444. 


CROSSLEY BROTHERS, 


LIMITED, 


MANCHESTER AND LONDON. 
THE 


DUKE OF HAMILTON'S 
LESMAHAGOW 
CANNEL COAL. 


AGENT: 


JAMES M‘KELVIE, 
HAYMARKET, 


EDINBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 














GEORGE GLOVER AND CO, 


PATENTEES of the NATIONAL STANDARD GASOMETERS & MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED DRY GAS-METERS. 


Governor. 





All the parts of it are now made with precision. 
as to be gas-tight. All guide pulleys and other moveable parts liable to stick fast are dispensed with. 

It is the simplest, cheapest, most sensititive, and durable of Gas Governors. 
for Station and District Governors, and can be used with or without the regulator as a Differential Governor 
or Self-Acting Bye-Pass. 





THE SENTINEL GAS GOVERNOR. 


We beg respectfully to direct the attention of our Customers and the Public generally to this Gas 
Careful examination having convinced us of the soundness of the principle adopted in the 
construction of the Sentinel Gas Governor, and its accuracy in practice having been fully tested, we can, 
with confidence, recommend it as suitable for all situations where Governors are required. 

The experience gained in the use of the Governor has led to great improvement in its manufacture. 
The valve-seats are of gun-metal, accurately turned so 


It is specially adapted 


Descriptive Circulars, Lists of Prices, and full particulars forwarded on application. 


RANELAGH WORKS, ROYAL AVENUE, CHELSEA, LONDON, 8.W.; 


35, Bell Street, GLASGOW; 1, Lancaster Avenue, MANCHESTER. 
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WROUGHT-IRON 


SERVICE-PIPES ano FITTINGS. 


SPECIALITIES GAS, STEAM, & WATER 
FOR GAS ENGINEERS, TUBES & FITTINGS, 
IN LARGE-SIZED BLACK, GALVANIZED, 
TUBES. j OR ENAMELLED. 


Works: TIPTON, STAFFORDSHIRE. LONDON OFFICE: 46, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. 








DANIEL HOWARD, 


(Successor to the late BENJ. WHITEHOUSE,) 


GASHOLDER AND BOILER WORKS, 


WEST BROMWICH, NEAR BIRMINGHAM (Established 1765), 
MANUFACTURER OF 


TELESCOPIC AND SINGLE GASHOLDERS, 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRON TANKS FOR DITTO, 


PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, HYDRAULIC MAINS, AND ALL KINDS OF GAS APPARATUS, 


WROUGHT-IRON ROOFS, BRIDGES, GIRDERS, ETC., 
STEAM, HOT WATER, AND RANGE BOILERS, TANKS, CISTERNS, BOATS, 
AND ALL KINDS OF WROUGHT-IRON WORK. 
Drawings, Specifications, and Estimates supplied on application. 





COKE-BREAKING MACHINE. 


(HANBURY THOMAS AND JOHN SOMERVILLE’S PATENT.) 


The sale and returns for Coke can be largely increased by breaking it small for domestic purposes 
The above Machine is found to be the best and most durable, and breaks double the quantity with ‘half the power required by any other Machines, 
See description in the JounnaL or Gas Licutine, Oct. 10, 1882; and STAND No. 161, Crystan Pauace. 


For Prices and Particulars apply to the Makers, 
SAMES BARTLE & CO., 


WESTERN FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING WORKS, LANCASTER ROAD, NOTTING HILL, LONDON, W. 





W. C. HOLMES & CO., 
ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS FOR GAS- ‘WORKS, 


MAKERS 


SINGLE & TELESCOPIC GASHOLDERS, 
PURIFIERS, WITH IMPROVED CENTRE-VALVES, 


CAST AND WROUGHT IRON SCRUBBERS, and all Articles used in Gas Manufacture and Distribution. 





WHITESTONE IRON-WORKS, HUDDERSFIELD. 
London Offices—80, CANNON STREET, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. | 
ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS ON APPLICATION. 











TRADE MARK. THE MEDAL FOR 1862. 
as THE ONLY PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR TUBES AND FITTINGS. 


CROWN TUBE-WORKS, 
WEDNESBURY, STAFFORDSHIRE. 








WAREHOUSE: SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 





JAMES RUSSELL & SONS, LIMITED, 


PATENTEES & FIRST MAKERS OF WROUGHT-IRON TUBES. 


ONLY MAKERS OF HOMOGENEOUS METAL TUBES. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TUBES and FITTINGS for GAS, STEAM, and WATER; 
LAP“WELDED, LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE, and other BOILER TUBES; 


HYDRAULIC TUBES, BEDSTEAD TUBES, WELL TUBES, TELEGRAPH POSTS, COILS, &c. 


GAS-FITTERS’ TOOLS, VALVES, COCKS, &c. 





—_ 
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(UM 


THOMAS PIGGOTT & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1822,) 


SPRING HILL BIRMINGHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SOMERVILLE’S PATENT 


GAS APPARATUS 
RETORT MOUTHPIECES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 








GASHOLDERS SELF - SEALING 
and Tanks, LIDS, 

Retorts, Purifiers, By the use of which LUTING 

Valves, Scrubbers, ages aan: 


ALSO OF 
KIRKHAM, HULETT, & CHANDLER'S 
PATENT “STANDARD” 


WASHER -SCRUBBER. 


Prices and Particulars on application. 


Condensers, 


BTO., ETC. 


All of the most approved 
Designs. 





BOILERS, ENGINES, PUMPS, 

BEALE’S and other EXHAUSTERS, 

METERS, GAUGES, GOVERNORS, &c., &c. DRAWINGS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES PREPARED 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA PLANT. FOR COMPLETE GAS PLANT. 


Lonpon Orrices: 8, QUEEN ST. PLACE.—JAMES E. & SAMUEL SPENCER, Acents. 


_ HUTCHINSON'S TRON PURIFIER GRIDS. 


For EFFICIENCY, STRENGTH, and DURABILITY, these 
Grids are unequalled. They have been in use sev eral years, for both Lime and Oxide, 
and are found to possess the following advantages:—1. They present more open 
space or gas-way,in proportion to the area, than any other wood oriron grid. 2. Less 
purifying space is required, owing to reduced bulk of grids, and increased gas-way. 
3. They do not clog up or foul, and are self-cleaning. 4. They present a hard and 
level surface to shovel upon. 5. Any broken or worn-out part is easily repaired, 
without destroying the whole grid. 


Being made by Special Machinery in large quantities, the Prices are low. 
In Usz ar NOTTINGHAM, BARNSLEY, DERBY, &c., &c. 

























































































Can be made to any Size, and Notched to fit any Position. For SAMPLES, P RICES, and P ARTICULARS, apply to the Makers, 


HUTCHINSON BROTHERS, 


Gas Engineers and Contractors, Electricians, Chemical Plant Manufacturers, and Machinery Factors, 
ALBERT WORKS, CHURCH STREET, BARNSLEY. 


THE “ECLIPSE” SCRUBBER-WASHER. 


(LAYCOCK & CLAPHAM’S PATENT.) 


The most effective Machine known for extracting Ammonia and other Impurities from Coal Gas. Ilustrated and 


described-in the Jounnat for July 18, 1882, pp. 129-30. 
For References, Prices, and other Particulars, apply to 


CLAPHAM BROS., Ironfounders, &c., KEIGHLEY, YORKSHIRE. 
WARNER’S RETORT-HOUSE MACHINERY. 


[As Illustrated and Described in the Journat for May 4, 1880.] 











Communications to be addressed to 


WwW. J. WARNER, GAS-WORKS, SOUTH SHIELDS. 


THE IMPERIAL TUBE COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM. 


ESTABLISHED 1858. 


Works: GROVE LANE, SMETHWICK. 
Wrought Iron, Steel, Brass & Copper Boiler, Gas, Water, & Steam Tubes, 


ETC., ETC. 
London Agent: Mr. JOHN H. COCKSEDGE, 26, St. Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, E.C. 
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THE CLAY CROSS COMPANY, 


COAL, LIME, & I 


ELOUSE, 


GAS, 


RON WORKS, CLAY CROSS, near CHESTERFIELD, 


SUPPLY 


AND STEAM COAL, 


AND ARE MAKERS OF 


PIG IRON, GAS AND WATER PIPES, AND ALL CASTINGS 


In connection with 


Lonpon AGEnts: Messrs. 


Gas and Water Works, Collieries, Engines, Pumps, &c. 





PARIS EXHIBITION, 
is78s. 





THREE MEDALS 


AND 


HONOURABLE MENTION 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED TO 


JOSEPH CLIFF & SONS 


For their Various Exhibits, amongst which is a 


SILVER MEDAL 


FOR THEIR 


PATENT MACHINE-MADE 


RETORTS AND FIRE-BRICKS, 


Being the Highest Honour given for 
this Class. 


BECK & CO., 180, GREAT SUFFOLK STREET, 8.E. 


Established 


JOSEPH CLIFF & SONS, 


THE ORIGINAL 


WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 


NEaR LEEDS. 


London Wharf: No. 4, inside Great Northern Goods Station, 
King’s Cross, 'N. Liverpool: Leeds Street. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Our Patent Machive-Made Retorts have now been 
thoroughly tested, and have proved themselves infinitely superior to those 
made by hand. At several large works it has been settled, beyond question, 
that, owing to the compactness and general excellence, more gas is sent to 
the gasholder from each ton of coal carbonized than is the case with hand- 
made. Retorts. 














HARPER & MOORES, 
STOURBRIDGE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF BEST FIRE BRICKS, 


GAS RETORTS, 


Lumps, Tiles, & all Articles in Fire Clay. Established 1836. 


“Special ” 


SILICA BRICKS, 


for INTENSE HEAT. 


Edw. Brooke & Sons, 
OUGHTIBRIDGE, NEAR SHEFFIELD. 


THOMAS PROUD, 
BROOKFIELD WORKS, 
102 & 103, Icknield St., BIRMINGHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


WOOD GRIDS 


FOR 
PURIFIERS AND SCRUBBERS. 


Contractor for Pipe-laying of all sizes, Erection of Gas 
Apparatus, and for the Supply and Erection of Hot- 
Water Pipes and Appsratus. Also for Wood Grating, 
for Garden Paths and Ge reenhouses, 


SULPHATE 


AMMONIA. 


NELSON’S 
IMPROVED APPARATUS. 
Over ONE HUNDRED Sets of Plant 

erected at various Gas-Works at Home 


and Abroad. Plant now in hand for the 
Blackpool Gas-Works. 


Greatest Results produced with Brown 
and Pyrites Acid. 




















Puians, SPECIFICATIONS, AND FULL PARTICULARS 
SUPPLIED ON APPLICATION TO 


THOMAS NELSON, 
Chemical Plumber, 
20, SPRING GARDENS, BOLTON. 





JAMES MILNE & SON’S 
STATION METERS 


Are perfect in Construction and reliable in Action. 





ROUND STATION METERS, 
1000 to 30,000 Feet per Hour. 


\ i ! 4 a) . 
| Ua a — ne 2 





ps 2 TERS, 

WITH PLANED JOINTS, 

10,000 to 150,000 Feet per Hour. 
MAKERS OF 
WET AND DRY CONSUMERS’ METERS, 

STATION AND DISTRICT GOVERNORS, 

PRESSURE GAUGES AND SERVICE CLEANSERS, 

CHANDELIERS, HALL LAMPS, SUNLIGHTS, GAS BRACKETS AND BURNERS, 

GAS FITTINGS AND GAS APPARATUS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Works: MILTON HOUSE, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON HOUSE: 


MILNE, SONS, & MACFIE, 


2, KING EDWARD STREET, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 


SQUARE STATION 














i 





Ma 














UM 
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SIEMENS NEW GASLIGHT. 


THE 


CHEAPEST, PUREST, 


AND 


MOST BRILLIANT 


ALL GASLIGHTS. 


Specially Adapted for Lighting Large 
Buildings, Workshops, Open Spaces, 
and Streets, 


me SUPERIOR TO THE ELECTRIC LIGHT IN 
ECONOMY, BEAUTY, AND STEADINESS. 























By using this Burner a Saving of from 
25 to 50 Per Cent. is effected over 
every other Gas-Burner. 


SIEMENS PATENT GASLIGHT COMPANY. Ri 
40, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Spaces 144, 148, &c., at Crystal Palace Electric and Gas Exhibition. 


Albion veneer OD, & LLOYD, HALESOWEN, SILICA FIRE-BRICK 60., 











MANUFACTURERS OF OUGHTIBRIDGE 
WROUGHT-IRON WELDED TUBES & FITTINGS,| ypan eomerLp, 
FOR GAS, STEAM, AND WATER, PLAIN OR GALVANIZED. Manufacturers of THE ORIGINAL SILICA OR DINAS 
Hydraulic Tubes, Boring and Lining Tubes for Wells, &c., Tuyere Coils. << 
BOILER TUBES IN IRON, HOMOGENEOUS METAL, AND STEEL. ee eR er emaates to Lantn, Etreyens 
LLOYD & LLOYD’S LARGE TUBES up to 4ft. DIAMETER. THE 





Lonpon Orrice: 90, CANNON STREET, E.C. A, C. | L L U M : NAT 0 R. 


Warenousres: LONDON, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, 








E. KORTING’S PATENT peeps 
UNIVERSAL INJECTOR ‘+9: 
USE THE 
FOR FEEDING BOILERS. ‘ ’ 
Works with High or Low Steam Pressure. A.C, ILLUMINATOR 
Forces the water into the boiler considerably above boiling point, GAS BURNER, 
thereby increasing the durability of the boiler. The Inexpensive and Reliable 


Light Producer. 





IS STARTED BY SIMPLY TURNING ONE LEVER. 








KORTING BROS., A. CLARKE, 
17, LANCASTER AVENUE, MANCHESTER. 8, NORTH BUILDINGS, ELDON ST., LONDON, 


ROBT. DEMPSTER & SONS, 
GAS ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


ROSE MOUNT IRON-WORKS, ELLAND, YORKSHIRE. 
Lonpon Orrice: 106, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


GAS APPARATUS; 


CONTRACTORS FOR THE 


ERECTION OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GAS-WORKS. 


Plans and Specifications Prepared, and Illustrated Catalogues forwarded on application. 
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KIRKHAM, HULETT, & CHANDLER, LIMITED, 


, PALACE CHAMBERS, BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 8.W. 


TENT ~ STANDARD” WASHER-SCRUBBER, 


GAS PURIFICATION. 


The Cost of the Machine defrayed by the Ammonia obtained in Twelve 
Months. It requires very little attention, and cannot get out of order. 


> 








This engraving represents one of the four ‘‘ Standards” for 8,000,000 feet each, recently erected for the 
Corporation of Leeds, and now in use at the New Wortley station. 





These Machines, which contain from 3200 feet to 65,000 feet of Wetted Surface, are 


supplied to the following Gas- orks — 








Ft. per Day. 't. per Day. : 't. per Day Ft. per Day. 
The Gaslight & Coke Co.— Columbus Co., U.S.A. . J Hastings Company . . 1,500,000 | ParamattaCo.,N.S.W.. 100,000 
Beckton. . . . » » 7,600,000 | Consolidat.Co.(Baltimore) 2,000,000 | HavannaCo.(Cuba) . . 750,000} Plauen (Saxony) .. . 600,000 
Bromley. . . . . «+ 9,000,000 | Croydon Company. . . 1,500,000 | Heilbronn Co.(Germany) 200,000 | Plymouth Company . . 2,000,000 
Pimlico. . . . . « 2,000,000 | Danish Co., Copenhagen. 150,000 | Heywood Local Board . 600,000 | Providence Co.,U.S.A. . 1,500,000 
St. Pancras . . 8,900,000 | DealCompany . .. . 200,000 | Ho 5 Ome Co. (Ireland) . 125,000 | QuebecCompany(Canada) 250,000 
Shoreditch. ,. . . . 2,500,000 | Derby Company. . . . 1,500,000 | HuddersfieldCorporation 300,000 | RadcliffeCompany. . . 750,000 
South Metropolitan Co.— Douai (France). . . . 600,000 | Huy Company (Belgium) 70,000 | Ramsgate Local Board . 1,000,000 
Greenwich. . . . . 2,500,000 | DoverCompany .. . 750,000 | Ilkeston Local Board. . 250,000 | ReigateCompany . . . 200,000 
Vauxhall . . . . . 6,000,000 | DowlaisCompany. . . 100,000 | Ilkley Gas Company . . 200,000 | Richmond, Ind.,U.S.A.. 250,000 
LondonGasCo.,NineElms 3,000,000 | Driffield Company. . 100,000 | InvernessGas Commrs.. 250,000 | St.Joseph,Missouri,U.S.A. 250,000 
Adelaide, South Australia 600,000 | Dublin Company . . . 8,000,000 | Kidderminster Company 750,000 | Salford Corporation 5,250,000 
Aldershot Company . . 200,000 | Dudley Company .. . 750,000 | Kidsgrove Company . . 100,000 | Smethwick Local Board. 750,000 
Allegheny Co., U.S.A. . 1,000,000 | Dukinfield Local Board . 500,000 | Kingston(Hull)Company 400,000 | Sunderland Company. . 1,500,000 
Altrincham Company . 600,000 | Edinburgh and LeithCo. 1,500,000 | Lea Bridge Company. . 800,000 | Sydney Co. 7 ad « 1,000,000 
Amsterdam Co. two}. - 8,000,000 | Enfield Company . . . 300,000 | Leeds Corporation. . . 14,000,000 | Tipton Local Board . . 400,000 
Ashton-under-Lyne Co. . 1,250,000 | EquitableCo.(Baltimore) 1,000,000 | Leominster Company. . 160,000 | TonbridgeCompany . . 150,000 
Balmaine Co.,N.S.W. . 125,000 | Essen Co.(Germany). . 300,000 | Leyden Co. (Holland). . 660,000 | Tottenham Company. . 1,000,000 
Banbury Company . _ 250,000 | European Co., Rouen. 250,000 | Lincoln Company. . . — 600,000 | WalthamAbbeyCompany 150,000 
Birkenhead Corporation. 2,500,000 | Falmouth Company . .. 150,000 | Liverpool Company . . 2,000,000 | Warwick Gas Company. 800,000 
Birmingham Corporation 5,000,000 | Farnworth Company. . 400,000 | Maidstone Company . . 1,000,000 | W.BromwichImp.Comms, 1,000,000 
Bishop’s Stortford Co. . 160,000 | Frankfort Co.(Germany) 800,000 | Malines (Belgium) . . 250,000 | Wellington Co.(Salop) . — 150,000 
Blackburn Corporation . 1,500,000 | Gera Co.(Germany) . . 800,000 | Melbourne Co. (three) . 4,500,000 | West Ham Company. . 1,500,000 
Blackpool Corporation . 400,000 | GlossopCompany. . . 800,000 | Metropolitan Co. (N. Y.). 2,000,000 | Weston-super-Mare Co, . 600,000 
Bradford Corporation . 6,750,000 | Gloucester Company. . 1,250,000 | Mons TBelgium) - + + + 600,000 | Wheeling, U.S.A... . 500,000 
Bremen Co, (Germany) . 150,000 | GooleCompany. . . . 250,000 | Newmarket wea - 160,000 | Wigan Coal Company . 160,000 
Brussels Co.(two). . . 2,500,000 | GreatWesternRailwayCo. 300,000 | Newport Co. (U. ay, » 250,000 | Willenhall Company . . 250,000 
Buxton Local Board . . 250,000 | Guildford Company . . 800,000 | Northfleet Company . . 200,000 | WilliamsburgCo., USA. 1,200,000 
Cannes Co. (France) . . 200,000 | Halstead Company .. 150,000 | Nottingham Corporation 6,250,000 | Woolwich Equitable Co., 400,000 
Cheltenham Company . 2,000,000 | HarrogateCompany . . 250,000 | Oldbury Local Board . . 600,000 | Yeadon Company . . . 500,000 
Citizens’ Co.,Newark,U.S.A. 500,000 | Harrow Company . . 250,000 | Otley Co.(near Leeds.) . 200,000 | YeovilCompany .. . 250,000 
Clevedon Company .. 200,000 p 
miidee Washers in Course of Construction— 
The Gaslight & Coke Co.— Ft. per Day. . Ft. per Day. Ft. per Day. 
BECKTON (two) . 6,000,000 | Denton Local Bd... , ,000 [sscepest Company (two) 4,000,000 | Nottingham Corpn. (two) 3,500,000 
Bochum Coke Works. . 600,000 | Denvers Co.(U.S.A.) . . 600,000 | Manchester Corporation 2,500,000 | Oswestry Company .. 250,000 
Boston Co., U.S.A. (two) 2,000,000 | Derby Company (U.S.A.) _ 250,000 | MarseillesCompany (two) 8,000,000 | Portsmouth Company'.. 4,000,000 
BurntislandOiiCompany 250,000 | Huddersfield Corporation 750,000 | Nice Company (France). 600,000 | Roxburg Co., U.S.A... 600,000 





The Special Merits of this Washer are as follows :—It is not necessary 
to reduce the temperature of the gas to 60°, or thereabouts, to make it 
effective ; and as no tar is retained in it, the illuminating power is not reduced 
as in Tower Scrubbers. The distribution of the liquor is made with 
unerring regularity. It occupies very small space, so that it can be, at little 
expense, effectually protected from extreme changes of the weather. The 
considerable expense of Coke or Wood, or other Scrubbing Material, is 
entirely saved, and the great nuisance and cost of (from time to time 
replacing the Scrubbing Material is avoided. By the revolution of the 
discs, the quantity of water carried up by them, and tending continuously 
to fall, exposes a very 1 amount of fresh wetted surface to contact 
with the gas asitascends, It is particularly adapted for Gas-Works where 
Sulphate of Ammonia is manufactured. It is much cheaper than any 








other Scrubber that will do the same amount of work effectually. It is 
the only Washer suitable for purifying Gas from all its impurities by 
solution. It works with a minimum of pressure, It takes out every trace 
of Ammonia from the Gas it once traversing the machine, as well as a 
very large quantity of carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen. It 
requires very little outlay for foundations. 

he “Standard” Washer-Scrubber is of special service in case of & 
stoppage of the ordinary means of removing liquor from the gas-works; 
or of a stoppage, for a considerable period, of a supply of water to the 
Washer. The hine has the further special merit that it is only about 
one-third of the weight of a “tower” of similar capacity, so that the cost of 
freight is very much in its favour, which is a matter of great importance 
when the Washer is delivered in Australia or other distant countries, 


[FOR TESTIMONIALS SEE OPPOSITE PAGE.] 
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KIRKHAM, HULETT, & CHANDLER, LIMITED.—“ Sranparp ” Wasner-Scrusper. (See opposite page.) 











TESTIMONIALS. 


Messrs. Krnxuam, Huet, and Cuanpier. The Gaslight and Ooke Company, York Road, King’s Oross, Jan. 14, 1879. 
Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry, I am pleased to say fhe Washer which was put in action at this station in October last has quite 
fulfilled my expectations, as it confirms the experiments I made in May last with the smaller machine. Working at four revolutions per minute, 
it takes out every particle of Ammonia, while purifying more gas than it was intended to do. I enclose particulars of a week’s working during our 
heaviest make, by which you will see that it yiel e full quantity and strength of liquor, and works with little pressure. I am therefore quite 
satisfied with the machine, and trust it may meet with the success it deserves. (Signed) JOHN CLARK, Engineer. 


The following Table shows the results of the working of one of these Washers, lately erected to purify 60,000 feet of Gas per Hour, at the 
St. Pancras Station of The Gaslight and Ooke Company :— 
















































































Nos. of the Divisions and Strength of Liquor in each. Gas TEMPERATURE. PRESSURE. 
1879 1}2)8|4)61)6)7 | 8) @ |-20 | ‘peeton | Purified 2 pe oa 
. ‘on on ions per 
J Hour Atmo- | Inlet, | Outlet, ; 
oz. oz. Oz. Oz. oz. oz. oz. Oz. Oz. OZ. — Sabie Feet. aa -— sphere. Inches.| Inches. — 
January7 | 11 9 7 a 83 8 13 ¥ 0 10 Gallons. 59,000 Nil. 74 66° 81° 25 6 
» 8 74 6 4 8 2 1 0 10 ” 78,000 Nil. 78° 61° 81° 28 ay 4t 
” 9; ll 9 7 5 ot 1, 1 0 10 ” 82,000 Nil. 74° 67° 83° 27 5 
» 29) 2 84 5 1 0 10 ” 66,000 Nil. 76° 64° 28° 27 5 
» 11| 124] 10 7 ba | 44 1 1 o #10 61,000 Nil. 73° 64° 97° a5 5 
» 2] ll —|— | ars 0 conte 89,000 Nil. 74° 64° 27° 6 
» 18/1 18 iI 6 44 2 1 0 10 sb 78,000 Nil. 73° oe 42° 28 26 5 
Messrs. KrrkHam and Hersey. : ; Leeds Corporation Gas-Works, Meadow Lane, Aug. 14, 1879. 
_ , Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry of yesterday's date, I have pleasure in ame | that the item a ing as income derivable from 
Ammonia in my estimate of revenue for current year is not anexaggeration.. Our average income from Ammonia is 2s. 8d. per ton of coals carbonized, 


but at the works where your invention is in use we derive not less than 3s. per ton. Since the introduction of efficient scrubbers at our works the 
greater yield of this product (now twice as valuable as coke to us) is such thatthe cost of apparatus for its extraction can be wo for out of from 





nine to twelve months’ gains, (Signed) H. WOODALL, Engineer. 
Messrs. Kirxnam and Hersey, Phenix Gaslight and Coke Comeeny Office, Greenwich, S.E., Dec. 19, 1879. 
Gentlemen,—In accordance with my promise that I would inform you as to the working of the “Standard” Washer erected by you here in 


June last, I now write to say that we are passing through it 100,000 cubic feet per hour (the quantity for which it is made) direct from the condensers, 
“bye-passing” the whole of our scrubbers, which, not being needed, have been standing still since the “Standard” Washer was put in use. It seems 
as though the Washer more effectually removed the Ammonia when taking the full quantity of gas than less; as, at the present time, at the sixth 
chamber (there being eleven in all), not a trace can be discovered either by turmeric or acid litmus paper. The difference in pressure between inlet and 
outlet is only 10-10ths of aninch. I need scarcely say, after the above, how perfectly satisfied I am. (Signed) P. J. WATES, Engineer, 





Messrs. Krrxknam, Hunett, and CaanpueRr, Limirep. Leominster Gas and Coke Company, Limited, March 20, 1880. 
Gentlemen,—In reply to yours of the 18th inst., we have a 84-horse power “Otto” silent gas-engine; this drives by belt a 5000 feet per 
hour Beale’s exhauster, tar, liquor, and water pumps, and your “ Standard” Washer-Scrubber. The engine is easily managed, and is sufficient for 
nearly double the work it has yet had to do. I think a 1 to 14-horse power engine amply sufficient for a Washer for 7000 to 10,000 feet per hour. 
With regard to your Washer-Serubber, it causes a very decided improvement in the illuminating power of the ae candle; it is now 
17 candles by No. 1 Sugg’s Argand burner. Clear water — at the rate of 10 gallons per ton of coal comes out 5° to 6° Twaddel, and we find the 
Our 


purifiers much freer from tar, and requiring less lime. orking Manager says your Washer is the best machine that ever came into the works, 
(Signed) JOHN F, SOUTHALL, 





Messrs, Kirxnam and Hersey, 26, Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, Westminster, 8.W., July 19, 1880. 
Dear Sirs,—The “ Standard” Washer which yo supplied for use at the Vauxhall station of the Phonix Gaslight Company afforded me entire 
satisfaction. It was designed to remove the Ammonia from 8 million cubic feet_of gas per day, and during the past winter it did so with a good 
working margin to spare. It is as excellent now in workmanship as in design, and is well worthy the general acceptance with which it a SF to be 





meeting. (Signed) CORBET WO 
Messrs, Ktrxuam, Huiett, and Cuanpier, Limtrep. Corporation of Salford, Gas pret, Lamb Lane, Jan, 21, 1881. 
e results obtained with your Patent Washers, but I may say 


Gentlemen,—I am sorry I cannot at present give you any figures showing 
the Y s be the nase efficient apparatus in use for the extraction of Ammonia from gas. 


that I am perfectly satisfied with them, and I consider them to 
(Signed) SAMUEL HUNTER, Assoc. Inst. C.E., Engineer and Manager. 





Messrs. Krrknam and Hersey, London Gaslight Company, Nine Elms, 8.W., Jan. 25, 1881. 
Dear Sirs,—Since writing you the other day, we have had, as you are aware, very low temperatures, and I think it only right to let you 
know that the “‘ Standard” Washer has proved of great service to us in enabling us to work with a very small quantity of water, thereby keeping our 
stock of liquor low at a time when we found it next to impossible to get barges throught the ice to take it away. For 50 hours no water was run into 
the Washer, and what was in gradually acquired ammoniacal strength, until the first division was 86 oz., and the gas at outlet quite free from Ammonia. 





The quantity of gas passed during the 50 hours was about 9,000,000 feet. (Signed) OBERT MORTON, 

Messrs. er ame ont Maw. Leeds Corporation Gas Offices, Boar Lane, Leeds, Oct, 8, 1881. 
entlemen,—In reply to your inquiry of the 1st, I have pleasure in informing you that our income from Ammoniacal Liquor is more 

8s, per ton of coals under present entities , ‘ P aa (Signed) H. WOODALL. 





Ris Gaslight and Ons Cae ccatinns wo give ma fal 
Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry, I beg to say that the “ Standard” Washer-Scrubbers erected at this station continue t 

= me me No. 1, which was put u 7 Octo T4879, bas me in constant use from on Ne wigetr ye 3 7 iy? er tpl ae slid to Bt 

. i i i sfactorily, 

alma alas elias, ivsiscecnietae ene Mase omits JOHN CLARK, Engineer. 


Messrs, Krrxnam, Hu.ett, and Cuinpier, Limrrep. 





Messrs, Kinxnam, Huiert, and Cuanpier. . The Gaslight and Coke Company, Bromley-by-Bow, E., Oct. 12, = tt 
Dear Sirs,—In answer to yours of the 5th inst, I beg to assure you that I have no-reason to regret the testimonial I gave your ~ “ 

in May, 1877, as to the working of the first “ Standard” Washer put into use, since which date three others have been in use at ry — Washers 

are aware, another for 2 million feet per day is in course of construction, so that when it is completed there will be at these works “ Standard” Washers 

for 9 million cubic feet of gas per day. (Signed W. B. WEIGHT, Eagan. 








J 1, Bradford, Oct. 25, 1881. 
Messrs. Kirkuam, Hutert, and CHANDLER. Corporation Gas ae roe meg hg 7 _— if tals coc avai 


E Dear Sirs,—In reply to your communication of the 19th inst., which I regret I could not reply Be / 
at md to make any use you please of my report to the Committee, which I can reiterate, on be of your “ Standard ashers—viz., that the 
five Washers now in use answer their p admirably, and are superior to anything of the kind that have ever come before my notice. Road 
Extract from Report referred to :—“ New Scrubbers (Kirkham, Hulett, and Chandler’s patent) have been provided for the Thornton 
and Valley Road works, and since these appliances had come into operation no trace of ammonia been found in the gas; the ee, * eed 
of the gas being thereby increased, and the onia rendered saleable.” (Signed) D, SWALLOW, 





[FOR OTHER TESTIMONIALS SEE NEXT WEEK’S ADVERTISEMENT. ] 





Sole Agent for the Western Hemisphere: Mr. GEORGE SHEPARD PAGE, 49, Wall Street, NEW YORK. 
Sole Agents for France and Belgium: Messrs. 8. CHANDLER & SONS, 63, Rue Nationale, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
Sole Agents for Holland and the Dutch Colonies: Messrs. W. HOVEN & ZOON, ROTTERDAM. 

Sole Agents and Manufacturers for Germany and Austro-Hungary: 
BERLIN-ANHALTISCHE MASCHINENBAU-ACTIENGESELLSCHAFT, BERLIN, MOABIT, and DESSAU. 
Sole Agent for Russia: Mr. F. BLEY, Wassili Ostrow Newa Quai, No. 57, ST. PETERSBURG. 

Sole Agents for Spain: Messrs. NICOLAS, CHAMON, FOIRET, & CIE., 128, Rue Lafayette, PARIS. 
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‘OTTO siLENT GAS ENGINE. 


12 Gold Medals. NO BOILER NEEDED. 15 Silver Medals. 


ABOUT 9000 DELIVERED. 





ADVANTAGES.—No trouble with Coal, Ashes, Smoke, Insurance, Water, or Constant Attendance. No Danger or Risk of Fire, 


CLEANLINESS, ECONOMY, CONVENIENCE, SAFETY, DURABILITY. 
Gold Medal, Electrical Exhibition, as datona Palace, 1882. 


Now largely used by Gas Com- 
panies for their own works. 
Also for Sewage Pumping, 
District Water Supply, Fire Pumps, 
Electric Lighting, &c. 





The “Otto”? Gas-Engine is now 
consuming, at a moderate com- 
putation, £200,000 worth of gas 
per annum. About 9000 are at 
work. They are working night and 
day in many works, and are giving 
the greatest satisfaction. 





Consumption of Gas guaran- 
teed to be 20 to 70 per cent. 
less than in any other Gas 





New Pattern of 16-horse iow * Otto” Gas- a indicating 4( 40- rc , ag Engines. 
The ONLY GAS-ENGINE which received 4 GOLD MEDAL at the Paris Electrical Exhibition. 
Nominal Horse Power By 2 84 6 8 12 16 25 85 
SIZES {Indicated So at eet te ee de se 70 100 


Where Coal Gas is unobtainable, an efficient Gas Apparatus can be supplied. 


CROSSLEY BROS., LIMITED, 


24, POULTRY, F E.C. MANCHESTER. 193, SAUCHIEHALL STREET. 
THE FARNLEY IRON COMPANY, LIMITED, 


FARNLEY, NEAR LEEDS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRE-CLAY GAS-RETORTS & FIRE-BRICKS, 


Of every size and shape, and of the best quality; also of White and Coloured GLAZED BRICKS, SANITARY PIPES, &c., &c. 


In order to meet the constantly increasing demand for their Gas-Retorts, the F. I. Co. have recently made such an addition to their premises as will 
enable them to execute expeditiously the largest home or foreign orders. 


London Office 118, CANNON STREET, E.C. Depot: L. & N.W. Railway Company’s Worship Street Yard, Broad St. Station, E.C. 
London Agent for Gas-Retorts: A. A. METHVEN, 45, Gloucester Road, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
Agent for Provincial Gas-Works: A. THORNS, 6, Old Bank Chambers, Park Row, Leeds. 








|? i; \' TI iP > NI T J2 | Vi re ok ie ey AVE AW NY MANUFACTURERS OF 
ENGINEERS’, RETORT, & FLANGE BOLTS & NUTS, 


BOILER, GIRDER, (>, IN T P Ni 


AND 


GASHOLDER RIVETS 
WASHERS, &c. 


SHEEPBRIDGE COAL & IRON COMPANY, LIMITED, 


CHESTERFIELD, 
BEST SCREENED 


SILKSTONE GAS COAL, 


Yielding, as per Analysis, 10,930 cubic feet of Gas and 1428 lbs. of Coke per Ton of Coal. 
FULL ANALYSIS FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 


Also CASTINGS, BAR, TEE, ANGLE, and PIG IRON. 
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HOLMAN’S PATENT 


NON-PRESSURE VALVULAR SEAL 
HYDRAULIC MAINS. 


PIPES 


AN 
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The salient features of the above arrangement are as follows :— 


1. They are positive, reliable, interchangeable, free from all the uncer- 
tainty of automatic arrangements, and low in price. 

2. The Seal is opened and closed from the stage by the stokers. 

3. There are only two positions for the actuating lever—one when the 
Seal is fe ope | the period of carbonization, the other when it is 
closed for drawing and charging the retort. Its position shows whether 
the retort is duly unsealed while carbonizing its charge. 

4. The retort can never be blocked, because the port directing the gas 


6. There are no extraneous seals, stuffing-boxes, hinges, screws, chains, 
pulleys, springs, teeth, or other complication belonging to the valves; they 
are — plain and strong for rough use, and will last many years without 
renewal. 

6. The valve faces are always covered and never separated, hence no 
—— matter can put them out of action. 

7. No extra pipes or connections are required, because the Valvular Seal- 
Pipe is self-contained in the single branch of the ascension-pipe, which 


= h the Seal is ye tna the port permitting the gas topassthe | stands‘on the hydraulic main, and is easily accessible by removing an 
eal direct into the hy ic main is also open while the retort is at work. | ordinary cover secured by two bolts only. 


HOLMAN’S NON-PRESSURE VALVULAR SEAL-PIPES have been supplied as under :— 

238 Radford Station, Nottingham Corporation Gas-Works. | 294 Corporation Gas-Works, Salford. 

224 New Retort-Houses at Brentford and Southall, of the | 100 Dukinfield, Denton, and Haughton Gas-Works. 
Brentford Gas- Works. '78 London Gas-Works, Nine Elms. 


Also to Fareham, Halifax, Hemel Hempstead, Maidenhead, Newbury, St. Albans, &c. 
Copy of a letter received from Mr. 8. HUNTER, of the Corporation Gas-Works, Salford, dated Jan. 11, 1881 :— 


“Messrs. TANGYE BrorHeRrs. 





- 1 entlemen,—The 294 Hotman’s Non-Pressvre Vatvunar SEAL-Prrzs fitted to our new retorts are all in good working order, and during the past winter those in 
od ‘ave acted in every way to my satisfaction. We have had no stopped ascension-pipes, very little scurf in the retorts, and the stokers operate them with great ease 
and simplicity. By their use we are enabled to secure the maximum yield of gas from the coal carbonized. The Hunt’s Governor attached to the gas-main between the 


Sealed and Unsealed Retort acts very sensitively, and enables us to maintain a level gauge on the side of the Unsealed Retorts, and to work at any desired vacuum on 
rtion of the retort-house, to work in conjunction witb the 


the side of the Se: ; i i “ 
ordinary deine in a emma cd Be 6 etna — a. x BAMUEL UNTER, Assoc. Inst. C.E., Engineer and Manager.” 

_ ESTIMATES for Retort Work, including Mouthpieces fitted with Morton’s Patent Self-Sealing Lids and Holman’s Self- 
Sustaining Cross-Bars and Fastenings, Hydraulic Mains and Ascension-Pipes, fitted with Holman’s Patent Non-Pressure Valvular Seal- 
Pipes complete (as per accompanying illustration), will be forwarded to Engineers on receipt of particulars of intended erections, or 


te-setting of Retorts during the current or ensuing season. 


Sole Makers: 
TANG WYVES, EsatimitTeED, 
CORNWALL WoRKS, BIRMINGHAM. 








LONDON: MANCHESTER: 
TANGYE BROS., 35, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. TANGYE BROS., Royal Exchange. 
NEWCASTLE: GLASGOW: 


TANGYE BRO6., St. Nicholas Buildings. TANGYE BRO6., Argyle Street. 
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New York, 1658. 
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The SIX MEDALS AWARDED to THOMAS GLOVER for 


PATENT DRY GAS-METERS, 


The latter being the Highest Medal awarded for 
Dry Gas-Meters by the Imperial Commissioners for the 
Universal Exhibition, Paris, 1867. 





THOMAS GLOVER & co. 
DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 
214 to 222, ST. JOHN STREET, CLERKENWELL GREEN, 


THOMAS 


LONDON, E.C. 





GLOVER & CO.S PATENT DRY GAS-METERS. 


Are a remedy for all the defects of Wet Meters; 
Are suitable for all climates, whether hot or cold; 
Incur no loss of Gas by eva ip, mara 
Cannot become fixed by frost, however severe ; 

e the most accurate and unvarying measurers of oes ; 
Erovent jum jumping g or unexpected extinction of the Lights 

either above or below the level of the Lights ; ; 

Garnet or tampered with, without visibly damaging the outer case ; 
Will last Bony longer than Wet Meters; . 
Will not cost more than one-half for repair that Wet or Water Meters do; 
Are upheld for five years without charge. 





W. FeREINSON & Co., GAS ENGINEERS, 


feet per hour, and measuring 18 feet by 22 feet, are 


parts of the world, and have stood the test of time and wear. 
Ten of the largest are now in operation at Beckton Gas-Works, and two more, each 


passing 200,000 cubic 


STATION METERS of all sizes have been erected during nearly 50 years in all 
now being erected. 
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COTTAGE LANE, CiTwZv RD., LONDON, ES.C.—Established 1816. 
Crystal Palace Gas & Electrical Exhibition—Stand i in South Nave. New Illustrated Catalogue sent, carriage paid, on application. 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 13, 1883, 


THE REFORM OF PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE. 
A most interesting debate was held in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday last upon the important subject of Private Bill 
legislation. The question was introduced to the notice of 
the House by Mr. Sellar, member for Haddington, who has 
only been in Parliament for a month or two, but who was 
formerly actively engaged in minor political work in Scot- 
land. It was a mistake, to begin with, for a young member 
to start on his self-appointed mission so soon after his 
appearance at St. Stephen’s, especially as the mission was 
concerned with the reform of the procedure of the House. 
Of all the well-known manifestations of the inner spirit of 
Parliament, none is better known than the disapprobation 
with which presumption on the part of young members is 





regarded. He must be a very intrepid individual who essays 
to set the parliamentary machine in motion by his own 
impulse, before, in the estimation: of his fellows, he has 
spent sufficient time with them ‘to learn the ropes,” and 
to wear off the newness of his appearance. This general rule 
is only to be relaxed in favour of men with special missions, 
who have been returned as the exponents of a popular cry, 
and who are therefore permitted to take their first fall as 
early as they please. It could not be contended, however, 
that Mr. Sellar had a popular mandate to impugn the present 
system of dealing with Private Bills ; and consequently it is 
small wonder that his interference with the organization of 
business with which he has never yet been personally con- 
cerned was resented by a large section of members. It is no 
little evidence of the ability with which the member for Had- 
dington performed his task that he not only escaped a positive 
snub for his temerity, but had the satisfaction of securing a 
favourable expression from the Government as to the necessity 
for the reform demanded, although his own suggestions were 
not regarded with equalfavour. Unfortunately this was some- 
what of a barren victory; for it was agreed in almost identical 
terms so long ago as 1872 that something ought to be done 
to remedy the evils of the existing procedure, which has 
nevertheless gone on unaltered since, and will yet endure for 
an indefinite period. Mr. Sellar received a well-deserved 
compliment; but he must feel that he has virtually done 
nothing, and that nothing can be done this session. 

In truth, it is far easier to recognize the evils of the exist- 
ing system than to devise a satisfactory reform. The Govern- 
ment will not interfere in a matter which really concerns 
the House in the first place, although the public interest is 
seriously involved. It rests, therefore, with some private 
member to think out a good solution, and bide his time to 
bring it forward. Mr. Sellar might be worse employed until 
next session than in pondering over the strength and weak- 
ness of the case as he presented it on Tuesday last, in order 
to make a better fight for it next time. He will be advised to 
approach the subject without reference to that nationalist 
aspect which he brought into such prominence when he spoke 
of the hardships of sending Scotch local affairs to London. As 
a Scotchman; of course he was first taken with this view; but he 
must abandon all prospect of attaining his wishes by invoking 
the nationalistic idea. Fortunately, his best arguments have 


. hitherto been drawn from English sources, and are therefore 


free from all suspicion of local prejudice. It was remark- 
able with what unanimity members who joined in the debate 
spoke of the expense and uncertainty of the present system. 
Very few speakers denied that the cost of obtaining a Private 
Act is enormous; but there was great doubt expressed as to 
how this waste of money could be prevented. Mr. Sellar 
proposed the old scheme of hybrid travelling Commissions, 
composed of members of Parliament and professional experts. 
He would, in short, deal with what is now the Committee 
stage of Private Bills by a system of Assize, leaving the rati- 
fication to Parliament, acting upon the Commissioners’ 
report without witnesses. There are many reasons why this 
scheme would be difficult to work, and would not only give 
deep dissatisfaction, but make contested Bills dearer than 
they are now. It is naturally appalling to learn that in the 
period from 1855 to 1861 British Railway Companies spent 
for parliamentary costs—exclusive of House fees—the enor- 
mous sum of £1,812,659 ; while Gas Companies spent 
£90,125, and Water Companies £101,000. We may rejoice to 
find that gas business was so well managed as to cost less 
than applications in respect of water-works ; but all these 
amounts are manifestly excessive. A great deal of this 
waste of money has been checked since then by the introduc- 
tion of Provisional Orders, which Mr. Sellar strangely over- 
looked. The question, however, now is, not so much the 
actual expenditure, but the cause of it, and how much is due 
to the existing system. Here the member for Haddington 
was weak; for he did not sufficiently recognize the fact that 
when two dogs are fighting over a bone, the struggle will be 
just as severe wherever it is carried on, He complained of 
the high fees paid to Counsel and skilled witnesses ; but this 
also is a matter that would not be affected by any alteration 
of procedure. If we look at the parallel example of the High 
Court of Justice, we shall not be much impressed with the 
superiority, in point of economy, of peripatetic over stationary 
Courts. : 
It appears that, after all, the chief cause of the excessive 
costliness of the present system is its uncertainty. Nobody 
knows what sort of Gommittee may be called upon to deal 
with any particular Bill ; and thus cases are trumped up for 
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and against it in the hope that lavish expenditure and the 
eloquence of Counsel will get a prize out of the lottery. 
Correspondence has already begun to appear in The Times on 
the subject of Mr. Sellar’s motion. It would be instructive 
to many if some such authority as Sir E. Beckett would 
frankly state the opinion of the Bar regarding the tribunal in 
question. It would perhaps not be very complimentary to 
the majority of that section of the collective wisdom of the 
nation which presides over Private Bills. There is every 
reason to fear, moreover, that, weak as many of these Com- 
mittees have been in the past, they will be still weaker in 
future, in consequence of the smaller range of selection of 
eligible members after the new Grand Committees have been 
constituted. If the forebodings that have been expressed in 
‘this regard are realized, there will soon be crying need for 
reform, whether on the lines laid down by the member for 
Haddington or otherwise. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


How nearly electricians are likely to agree respecting that 
very much debated point, the cost of popular incandescent 
electric lighting, may be appreciated by the amount of con- 
troversy that follows every publication of new and authorita- 
tive estimates. Mr. Coope must by this time wish he had 
thought a second time before sending that letter to The 
Times by which he probably hoped to remove all uncertainty 
respecting the matter. He has done nothing of the kind; 
but has simply supplied a few data that have been twisted 
and turned into all sorts of shapes by various self-constituted 
authorities, who have found in them ample support for their 
own particular theories. Mr. Conrad Cooke has met with a 
similar fate in respect of his estimate for an electric instal- 
lation for Sheffield. Among his critics and commentators is 
Mr. Henry Cunynghame, whose ideas need not be repeated 
here except to show how he makes up an estimate. Think- 
ing Mr. Cooke’s estimate of 3000 hours’ lighting per annum 
too high, he calmly says, ‘‘I shall halve it.” Also, having 
started with the idea that in a certain example £500 per 
annum ought to pay for management, he almost immediately 
says, “I think this figure is too low;” and straightway 
trebles it. After all, he makes out incandescent lighting to 
be cheaper than gas at 3s. per thousand cubic feet, if only 
the cost of renewing the lamps is neglected. It never seems 
to strike these imaginative volunteer appraisers of electrical 
supply that, if their ideas are correct, Mr. Edison—who has 
really tried to do what they can only talk about—either does 
not know his business, or else is the most unconscionable 
victimizer of his customers that ever abused a monopoly ; for 
he cannot compete with gas at four or five times the given 
figure. 

Mr. Edison, when he chooses, can talk about electricity 
with as much luminous common sense as amounts to genius. 
It is perhaps only because of the human nature that is in 
him that this plain speaking reaches its fullest development 
generally when its subject is not the Edison system of electric 
lighting and distribution. Thus he has recently given the 
world, through the medium of the Boston Sunday Herald, 
his views upon electric lighting by means of portable storeage 
batteries ; and in this communication, which we reproduced 
last week, he makes use of some very plain language. He 
calls the storeage battery a ‘‘ catchpenny, a sensation, a 
‘mechanism for swindling,” and so forth. Of course Mr. 
Edison has patented a storeage battery, to be charged 
during the day and discharged at night, to supply incan- 
descent lamps. But he candidly says he has “rung all the 
“changes on it,” and there is nothing in it. It is impossible 
to convey an idea of the scorn with which Mr. Edison regards 
the Brush speculators, and all the coterie of promoters and 
victims in connection with that celebrated ‘Electric light 
“bubble in which millions were lost.” He even repeats 
Carlyle’s saying about the 80 millions of fools, but judges 
that this depreciatory remark was not intended to apply to 
America, where the Brush idea is not prospering, although 
worked on the same lines asin England. This, by the way, is 
rather ungrateful to us in the old country, seeing the bubble 
in question was to some extent inflated by one of his country- 
men, a Mr. Ruthrauff, whose glowing statements of what Brush 
lighting was doing two years since in the United States were 
warmly received by The Times, and quite as warmly criticized 
at the time in these columns. However, to return to the 
main subject, these expressions of Mr. Edison were probably 
brought out in connection with the recent effort of the Brush 
Company to enlist popular confidence in a new secondary or 
storeage battery now being introduced by them, Mr, Edison 





confesses that ‘scientifically the thing [storeage of electricity] 
‘is all right, but commercially an absolute failure.” He 
shows how such batteries will take and hold a charge for 
a time, and then gradually lose it ; and how the first year's 
wear and tear of the material of the batteries, when in con- 
stant daily use, amounts to about one-third of its value. Ag 
to utilizing the power of a generating station for charging 
batteries by day, to be discharged into lamps by night, Mr. 
Edison ruthlessly demolishes all such schemes by remarking 
that the cost of the batteries would be twice as much as that 
of the producing station ; and that on this additional invest- 
ment there would be a depreciation of 30 per cent. for the 
first year—the loss increasing as the battery gets older. We 
should like to hear what Mr. Edison would say to that inge- 
nious electrician who, writing to a technical contemporary 
the other day, made out that the cost of incandescent lighting 
by means of storeage batteries was less than when the lamps 
were served direct from the machine. 

Experiments are being made with incandescent electric 
lamps in some of the Courts of the New Palace of Justice, in 
the Strand. One evening last week the Lord Chief Justice 
complained of the dimness of the lamps, and demanded 
candles to be placed on the bench, declaring that the new 
system was ‘‘ too scientific for him.” It has since been ex- 
plained that the occurrence happened in consequence of a 
mistake, the man in charge of the engine having been 
erroneously informed that all the Courts had risen. He had 
thereupon drawn his fires and let down steam, when he 
learnt the dreadful tidings that he had thereby caused the 
Lord Chief Justice of England to send for candles. It was 
then too late to repair the damage ; but assurances are given 
that a similar disaster shall not recur. The incident is only 
worth mentioning in further illustration of the case recently 
put in reply to Mr. Coope, that, after all his outlay for an 
incandescent electric lighting plant, he could not have a light 
when he wanted it, nor have the use of it in one room with- 
out running all the machinery. This is evidently the case 
at the Law Courts, and cannot therefore be explained away 
or palliated. 

It does not look well, nor add to the strength of the pro- 
test now being made by the Metropolitan Board of Works 
against the use of the Victoria Embankment by the Metro- 
politan District Railway Company for the erection of ventila- 
tors, that they have themselves authorized the erection, on 
public ground in the same locality, of a hideous brick shed 
intended for the machinery used in lighting the Embankment 
by electricity. It is not to be supposed that any plea raised 
by The Gaslight and Coke Company on the score of the 
necessities of the public service would be held to excuse the 
erection of a gasholder in the middle of the Embankment 
Gardens. Why, therefore, a violation of the public right 
should be committed in the interests of electric lighting 
is not very clear. When the Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board next poses in the’ House as the victim of the District 
Railway Company acting on powers obtained by a Private 
Act of last session, it would be well to ask whether the Board 
could not have shown a better example, and therefore have 
appealed to Parliament with cleaner hands. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES’ DEPUTATIONS. 


Iv the course of his speech on Tuesday last in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Craig Sellar raised a laugh by alluding to the 
amount of personal support which members of Town Councils 
and Local Boards deem it necessary to give to parliamentary 
business affecting their districts. Numerous deputations of 
these influential bodies always make their appearance in 
town, as Sir J. Pease remarked, about Derby day; and it is 
probable that any alteration of system tending to keep town 
councilmen always at home would not be received with 
universal approval. There are other deputations, however, 
besides those to Westminster, which enlist the sympathies of 
local administrators, who are seldom seen in a more amiable 
light than when on foreign ground. For reasons of public 
policy it is essential that these gentlemen, to whom is en- 
trusted such an important duty in the commonwealth, should 
take every opportunity of learning from one another. It not 
only enlarges their ideas, but also tends to ameliorate their 
manners, and to humanize their instincts. It is only natural, 
perhaps, that in every Corporation there should be members 
who go on deputations frequently ; and others who go seldom 
or never. And it is also natural that these differences in 
practice should lead to divergencies of opinion respecting the 
necessity of so many deputations to distant places, and the 
cost thereof. At Wigan, for example, the Finance Com- 
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mittee, who may be presumed to consist of a majority of 
stay-at-home members, have resolved to keep a book in which 
is to be recorded the cost of all deputations, the names of 
the members participating therein, the places visited, and 
the objects of the journeys. All this information is to be 
published annually with the accounts of the Corporation. We 
presume the next step will be to analyze the details, in order 
that stay-at-home ‘ hydropots” may brood over the number 
of bottles of wine, &c., that are necessary to lubricate the 
locomotive machinery of local self-government. Meanwhile, 
it is cruelly suggested in a local newspaper that it would be of 
great service to the Finance Committee if they would send a 
deputation of their own members to a town where the finan- 
cial arrangements are in “reasonably good ‘order ;” for it is 
declared that this economical body last year threw away the 
cost of the journeys of several deputations by not watching 
the borough banking account. It is only town councillors’ 
logic, however, to repair their own extravagance by curtailing 
the expenditure of another department. 


AMALGAMATED GAS ACCOUNTS AT BIRMINGHAM. 
Accorpinc to some correspondence recently published, the 
Birmingham Gas Committee meet with no little obstruction 
in carrying out such measure of justice to their consumers 
as their own slowly awakened convictions suggest. One of 
these has been unable to understand why he cannot act like 
some of his neighbours, and, by lumping together all his 
business and private gas bills, claim the discount allowed on 
the total consumption. The practice was formerly general ; 
but the Gas Committee have determined to put a stop to it, 
and have begun by declining to open any more amalgamation 
accounts. ‘The discontented gentleman in question points 
out that the difference in his case between 2s. 83d. and 
2s. 5d. per thousand cubic feet amounts to between £3 
and £4 a year, or equivalent to a 4d. rate; ‘‘and as 
“the gas profits go into the rates, I object to be rated 
“this much higher than other people.” This is quite 
right; there is no reason why he should pay a penny 
more for rates than a householder who does not burn a 
shilling’s worth of gas a year. The courteous Secretary of 
the Gas Department has not been able to satisfy this gentle- 
man as to why he must be rated 4d. in the pound more than 
another consumer. Neither will he convince any man, while 
compelled by his instructions to uphold an indefensible and 
unfair system. It is said that the Committee long for an 
opportunity for clearing away the scandal of amalgamated 
accounts. While they are about it, they would not raise 
much more discontent on the part of gentlemen habituated to 
having a portion of their rates paid by others, by declaring 
boldly for the only principle that always works well and needs 
no excuses. Can it be that the government of Birmingham 
are afraid of indulging in radical measures ? 


THE MEETING OF THE GAS INSTITUTE AT SHEFFIELD. 
Ir is a very great pity that anything distantly resembling a 
dispute should arise in connection with the arrangements for 
the next meeting of The Gas Institute at Sheffield. Yet, 
according to correspondence published in another column, it 
would appear that some slight misunderstanding has occurred 
respecting the manner in which the Institute shall be received. 
Mr. C. E. Jones, of Chesterfield, who has initiated the move- 
ment, and has so far succeeded in creating a considerable 
local interest in the coming event, has sought to combine the 
leading men in the town and district in some expression of 
hospitality ; and in this he has been fortunate almost beyond 
expectation. At the last public meeting held in the town 
with reference to the matter—the Mayor presiding—it was, 
however, suggested by Mr. Hobson, a well-known Director of 
the Sheffield Gas Company, and Alderman Brooksbank, that 
an official reception should be accorded to the Institute by the 
Municipality. Unfortunately, Mr. Jones seems to have con- 
sidered this proposal in the light of an attempt to deprive his 
friends in the district of their share in the honours of the 
occasion. Consequently he moved a counter-resolution, which 
was eventually carried, with the deplorable result of driving 
the gentlemen named out of further participation in the 
proceedings. This result was largely due to the interference 
of another speaker, who seemed to imply that the Institute 
were in the habit of thinking more of their “trip day” than 
of any other part of their annual transactions. Mr. G. Livesey 
—acting, as we are fully assured from other letters that have 
reached us, as the exponent of the views of many members 
who have the dignity of the Institute at heart—has taken 
an early opportunity of repelling this assumption. Neither he 
nor any one wishes to curtail the relaxation of members, or 





to curb the hospitality of the good people of Sheffield and the 
neighbourhood, be they traders or otherwise; and there is no 
apparent reason why all parties should not find means for 
satisfying their aspirations without conflict. Why should 
not the Mayor hold his reception, and why should not the 
town do official honour to the Institute, irrespective of other 
expressions of welcome tendered to the members in their 
individual capacity? It is most earnestly to be hoped that 
the disagreement which has already been notified will dis- 
appear when the wishes of the Institute are better known at 
Sheffield. We are ready to believe that everybody concerned 
is actuated by unselfish desire to honour the Institute and 
give pleasure to the members; and when there is unity of 
purpose it should be easy to secure unanimity of practice. 
It is very certain that whoever would allow personal pique, 
or other unworthy motive, to mar an otherwise auspicious 
concord of goodwill, would prove himself the worst foe to the 
cause he professes. 


Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Tue Water Committee presented their report to the Birming- 
ham Town Council last week, showing the state of the account 
at the close of last year. Notwithstanding the reduction of 
nearly £5000 in the rates of charge in the year 1881, there 
was a surplus of £12,677 on the operations of 1882. A 
recent vote of the Council has reduced this amount by the 
sum of £6500 appropriated to the borough fund, thus leaving 
a balance of £6177. Adding this to a previous balance of 
£1939, there arises a total of £8116, which the Committee 
recommended should be appropriated towards a reduction 
in the water charges. Having regard to the favourable 
character of the accounts, the Committee proposed reduc- 
tions to the extent of £16,048. The income is increas- 
ing at the rate of £6000 per annum, the amount last year 
being £127,504. Alderman Avery, in bringing up the 
report of the Committee, stated that the reductions made 
in 1881 were limited to houses ranging from 4s. weekly to 
10s. weekly,. and numbering 29,569. The reductions now 
proposed included the same houses, but also went down to 
those letting at 3s. weekly, besides ascending to those which 
let at £50 per annum. In the case of a house letting at 5s. 
per week, the annual charge for water was reduced in 1881 
from 16s. to 10s., and would now become only 8s., or half the 
original charge. Houses under £20 would be charged £1 
instead of £1 12s., and so on up to £50. Altogether, out of 
80,000 houses, substantial reductions would be granted to 
73,793. The amount of the reductions, including those of 
1881, was equal to a rate for Birmingham and the surround- 
ing authorities of between 3d. and 4d. in the pound. The net 
profit on the working of the undertaking in 1876 was only 
£1888; so that in 1882—after a reduction of £5000 in the 
charges—it had undergone an increase of £10,789. Alderman 
R. Chamberlain, in discussing the report, while approving of 
it generally, objected to a paragraph in which the Committee 
stated that with the sanction of the Council they proposed to 
apply any profit in future to effecting further reductions of 
the charges for water and to improving the supply, but not 
in aid of the borough rate. Alderman Chamberlain retired 
without voting, and the report was ultimately adopted. We 
may add that a very cordial reception was given to Alderman 
Avery, between whom and the Council there had been some 
difference of opinion as to the appropriation of profits. 

A long and interesting debate has taken place in the 
Southampton Town Council, on the report of a deputation 
from their own body which has lately visited London, 
Liverpool, and Reading, with a view to discover the best 
mode of preventing waste in the water supply. In South- 
ampton the supply is furnished at the rate of 51 gallons per 
head per day for domestic purposes alone, in addition to a 
considerable quantity by meter for trade use. It is obvious 
that the domestic consumption far exceeds any real require- 
ment, and the only question is how much of the enormous 
loss may be due to defective mains. The Corporation are 
inclined to consider that the greater part of the waste is the 
fault of the consumers; but from statements made in the 
course of the debate, it is evident that the mains are more or 
less in fault. The members of the deputation were greatly 
impressed with what they saw in the towns they visited, and 
have reported strongly in favour of the waste water-meter 
system, believing that this will serve both to prevent private 
waste and toassist in the detection of defective mains. Opinions 
were not quite unanimous in the Council as to the course 
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which should be pursued; but it was resolved that a trial 
should ‘be made both of Deacon’s and Tyler’s systems. It is 
apparently intended that two meters on each plan should be 
placed in different parts of the town. Some striking state- 
ments were given in the report with respect to the saving effected 
by the waste water-meter system. In one part of the Lam- 
beth Company’s district it was stated that the consumption 
had been brought down from 47 gallons per head per day to less 
than 7, and in another from 43 to 12. The Lambeth Com- 
pany allot four inspectors to every 18,000 houses. Information 
obtained at the office of the New River Company confirmed 
the favourable opinion obtained in Lambeth. In Liverpool 
it was estimated that water was saved by the waste water-meter 
system to the extent of 9 million gallons per day, correspond- 
ing to £56,000 per annum. In one year, the Liverpool 
Engineer had been able to discover nearly 9000 leakages. 
There were 892 meters in Liverpool, and in Southampton it 
was reckoned that 31 would be sufficient. It is hoped that 
by introducing this system into Southampton a proposed 
outlay of £9000 for additional engines will be rendered 
unnecessary. 

Mr. M‘Evoy has been addressing a public meeting of the 
Local Government Reform Association of Dublin, in reference 
to the charges made for the supply of water by the Corpora- 
tion of that city. In the course of his remarks, Mr. M‘Evoy 
stated that Kilmainham had its supply at about three-farthings 
per thousand gallons; while Dalkey paid 23d., and other 
townships as much as 24d. He mentioned this “as an 
‘indication of the absurdity of charging for water accord- 
“ing to the valuation, and not according to the quan- 
‘tity consumed.” Another matter of complaint was that 
large brewers, distillers, and manufacturers who con- 
sumed great quantities of water, enjoyed a special advan- 
tage in the trade, by the rule which provided that if 
their payment for water: used for trade purposes amounted 
to twice the domestic rate, the latter was not charged. 
The result was that while the small manufacturers had 
to pay as much as 1s. per thousand gallons, those who 
conducted their business on a larger scale paid as little 
as 2d. per thousand gallons. There was a proposal 
coming before the Dublin Corporation which would afford 
relief to the small manufacturers at the cost of the Govern- 
ment. That is to say, the rate charged to the Government 
was to be raised from 4d. to 6d. This would bring in £1200 
per annum additional, and would enable the Corporation to 
reduce the 1s. rate to the small manufacturers to 6d. It 
appeared, however, that there was one little difficulty in the 
way, which was simply this—that in regard to such terms 
Mr. M‘Evoy “thought it more than probable the Govern- 
“ment would offer a refusal;” to which suggestion his 
audience responded with a sympathetic ‘‘ hear, hear.” Mr. 
M‘Evoy then‘went on to complain of extravagance and bad 
management on the part of the Water- Works Committee, and 
pointed to Edinburgh as an example which the Dublin Cor- 
poration should imitate. There was some sense in his pro- 
posal with regard to the water-works that ‘‘ there should be 
‘‘a trust created for the purpose of managing this purely 
*‘ industrial and commercial undertaking, apart altogether 
‘* from politics, and business men should be selected from the 
* inhabitants to manage it.” Sir John Barrington signified 
that he was in rather an awkward position as Chairman of 
the meeting, for he was not aware that Mr. M‘Evoy was 
going to assail the Water-Works Committee. Sir John having 
offered some remarks in defence of the Corporation, the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 

When we last referred to the sewage difficulty at Wrexham, 
the Town Council of the borough had rejected a proposal 
made to them by Lieut.-Col. Jones, V.C., and had resolved 
to adopt a plan propounded by Mr. W. H. Glennie, C.E., of 
Birmingham. The lease under which Lieut.-Col. Jones held 
the sewage farm still had some years to run, and in the 
meantime a Local Government Board inquiry would have 
to precede the carrying out of Mr. Glennie’s plan. The 
dilemma besetting the Wrexham Corporation arose out of 
the large volume of diluted sewage which had to be dealt 
with, consequent on the entrance of surface water into the 
sewers. Lieut.-Col. Jones had more sewage sent down to 
him than his area of land would receive, and the surplus 
water went into the river, thereby producing a threat of 
legal proceedings on the part of the Town Council of Chester 
against the Wrexham authorities. Happily there is now 
some prospect of the difficulty being conquered. Lieut.-Col. 
Jones has made a fresh offer, and the Town Council have 
accepted it. The storm water is to be diverted from the 





sewers at a cost of £450. Lieut.-Col. Jones is to receive 
£350 down, and is to have a salary of £150 per annum ag 
consulting engineer with respect to sewage disposal for the 
remainder of his lease—a period of eight years. The Town 
Council will have to pay about £250 for abandoned plans and 
various items. Other works which the Corporation will 
have to construct will cost £1220. The annual charge 
for Lieut.-Col. Jones’s salary and the repayment of principal 
and interest of £2270 is reckoned at £280 per annum. It is 
calculated that the other plan, in accordance with Mr, 
Glennie’s scheme, would cost £540 per annum. Conse- 
quently the Town Council have unanimously ratified the new 
bargain with Lieut.-Col. Jones, and it is to be hoped that all 
will go smoothly in future—or at least until the end of the 
eight years; for it appears that something more will have to 
be done when that period arrives. 








Essays, Commentaries, and Rebietos, 


THE VALUATION OF GAS-WORKS. 

Tue decision of the Scottish Judges in the Valuation Appeal 
Court at Edinburgh, which appears in another column, is a valu- 
able contribution to the literature on the subject; and, although 
no principle of general application has been laid down, a ruling 
has been given for the guidance of Assessors, which will introduce 
uniformity of valuation over the kingdom, and will sweep away for 
ever those conjectural and hap-hazard methods of arriving at 
a result with which almost every gas manager is familiar. The 
question raised for decision was in the case of the Falkirk Joint- 
Stock Gas Company, Limited, whose works had been valued at 
£1568, afterwards reduced by the Magistrates of Falkirk to £1125, 
or within £20 of the highest profit ever realized by the Company. 
The Assessor reached this figure by ascertaining the expenditure, 
and on this expenditure allowing a deduction of 15 per cent. for 
tenant’s profits—a system the absurdity of which is too patent for 
comment. Here the Assessor and the Magistrates were practically 
giving a premium for lavish and careless management, and handi- 
capping the skilful, thrifty, and industrious engineer. The fallacy 
of allowing such a condition of affairs to continue has been detected 
and removed by the Judges; but they—one of them as a matter 
of conviction, and the other asa matter of expediency—have fallen 
into another error, which is not so egregious or self-condemnatory, 
unless indeed in the sense that it does not lay any sure foundation 
for decisions in time to come. They have taken the profits rather 
than the expenditure, and on these a deduction of 20 per cent. for 
tenant’s profits has been allowed, and the balance is taken as the 
value of the heritage. In this particular case the amount is re- 
duced to £1099, or a deduction of £469 as compared with the sum 
originally objected to. 

If income and expenditure must be assumed as factors in fixing 
the lettable value of premises, then profit is decidedly the more 
rational basis of the two; but in our opinion it is illogical, and 
cannot stand the test of examination. The profits of a stockbroker 
and those of a greengrocer may not bear comparison, although 
both may carry on business in premises of equal value; and yet, 
according to the reasoning of the decision in question, the profits 
must be considered. Lord Fraser may place such an instance 
in the category of simple cases to which the principle of a per- 
centage on the cost of construction might easily apply; but if it 
applies in a simple case, there should be no difficulty in bringing 
within, its scope more complex cases. The assumption that the 
Assessor, in order to reach a fair valuation, must place in opposite 
scales the income and expenditure, and strike a figure from the 
oscillations of the balance, is altogether erroneous. We do not 
think that the Valuation Act contemplates the possibility of 
Assessors looking into the private affairs of a company at all; and 
we are inclined to attribute the exercise of such powers to the 
drawing closer of that ‘‘ net of officialism ’’ which is exciting public 
indignation in other matters. The preamble of the Valuation Act 
is to this effect :—‘‘ That it is expedient that one uniform valuation 
be established of lands and heritages in Scotland, according to which 
all public assessments leviable or that may be levied, according to 
the real rent of such lands and heritages, may be assessed and 
collected ; and that provision be made for such valuation by annual 
revision.” Here we would ask—How can there ever be uniformity 
of valuation where profits are made the basis of calculation? ‘Two 
companies occupy positions very much alike in towns of almost 
similar dimensions. The capital expended in construction is, as 
near as may be, alike; and yet when business has been stunted it 
may be found that the one is able to pay a handsome dividend, and 
the other has not only not been able to realize a profit, but has been 
compelled to call up more capital. According to the opinion of 
Lord Fraser, the one works would be valued at the amount of 
profits realized, less 20 per cent. and other deductions ; while the 
other works would have no value at all. And yet his Lordship 
seems to think that this is in accordance with the spirit of the Act, 
which “ contemplates changes in valuation in consequence of the 
rise and fall of trade.” This may be a liberal construction of the 
statute; but we are inclined rather to believe that what the Act 
contemplates is the increase or decrease of the heritage. 

Valuation Judges and Assessors should make an effort to leave 
out of sight the profits made in a gas-works—another set of lynx- 
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eyed officials will take care that the Inland Revenue will not suffer 
from any understatement—and endeavour to fix the value of the 
heritage upon ® more substantial basis. The Falkirk Company 
suggested 8 per cent. upon the capital spent in constructing the 
works; and had this course been adopted, the value would have 
been fixed at £935. Here there is a principle, ahd one which 
could have been applied to works of any magnitude and in any 
situation, because it would be in the discretion of the Assessor to 
raise or decrease the percentage according to the value of property 
in the locality. Lord Lee, who was upon the bench with Lord 
Fraser, gave expression to a strong opinion that the capital value 
was the intelligible and legitimate factor in arriving at the annual 
value of the works. While he stated this to be his opinion, he did 
not, he said, desire to differ from Lord Fraser as to the amount ; 
as, in such an event, the ruling of the Magistrates would have been 
final. The fact that there have been so many contrary decisions 
in the matter of valuation, and that two Judges in the Supreme 
Court of Scotland have expressed opinions diametrically opposed 
to each other, is surely a sufficient indication that the time has 
now arrived when the Legislature should devise means to remedy 
so anomalous a state of affairs. 





GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 
Since our last issue the Gas Market has been extremely animated. 
A general advance in price, extending over almost all the more 
important companies, and considerable in degree, has characterized 
the week. This movement is the more noteworthy because during 
the same period there has also been a partial rally in one or two 
electric stocks. It has been imagined by some that the two classes 
of investment, gas and electricity, must naturally be as opposed to 
each other as the two ends of a scale-beam, and that if one goes 
up the other is bound to go down, upon the hypothesis that what- 
ever is favourable to electricity cannot but be prejudicial to gas. 
Now, however, there are signs of a nascent reflection that the 
antagonism between the two forces is not essentially so absolute 
that they must necessarily oppose at all points, and that there 
may perhaps be a useful field for the employment of electricity 
where no collision with gas need be feared. To give a single 
instance, if the application of electricity to illuminate mines 
and steamships should ultimately be found so advantageous as 
to be generally adopted for the purpose, here would be a sphere 
of usefulness for the new light, entirely distinct from any domain 
of gas, and thus in no way prejudicial to the latter. It is therefore 
possible that there may be room enough in the world for both 
elements, without inevitable risk of fatal collision; and we may 
express a hope that, if in the future there should be some recovery 
in the stock of any electric lighting company which is not despe- 
rately moribund, investors in gas will not allow themselves to 
become a prey to panic, but that, secure in the consciousness of 
having a good thing themselves, they may calmly endure the 
spectacle of a crumb of comfort falling to the lot of the others. The 
variations in price we have referred to were an advance of 5 in 
Brentford; 8 in South Metropolitan debenture and 2} in ditto 
“A; 2 in Commercial new and Imperial Continental; 1 in 
London and Gaslight 44 per cent. debenture; and 4 in ditto 4 per 
per cent. debenture and Continental Union. 

There has been no change in the prices of any of the principal 
Water Companies, and transactions have been very limited. 

The markets closed at the end of the week as follows :— 
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100,000} ,, ax oll Do. B,4p.c.max.| 100 | 78—82| .. |417 6 
665,000} ,, ~ 10 Do. C,D,&E,10p.c. Pf.| 100 |220—225] .. |4 8 10 
80,000) ,, pe 5 Do F, 5 p.c. Prf. | 100 /104—107| .. |418 5 
60,000} 4 ” 74 Do. G,7kp.c. do. 100 |150—155| .. |416 9 
1,800,000) ,, » 7 Do. H,7 p.c. max.| 100 |187—140 .. |5 0 0 
1,049,150} 5, |29Dec.| 4 Do.  4p.c. Deb.Stk.| 100 |104—107| 43/3 14 9 
265,350) 4, ‘a 44 Do. 44p.c. do. 100 |169—112)+1/4 0 4 
2,800,000) ,, {15 Nov.| 12 |Imperial Continental. . .| 100 |202—205|+2/517 0 
397,100} ,, |12Oct.| 10 |London Zang “ -| 100 |208—218| +1/4 18 10 
150,000} ,, ” 6 Do. 1stPref. . . . .| 100 |185—140/ .. 4 5 8 
500,000} ,, | 28 Feb.| 134 |South Metropolitan, A Stock} 100 |210—214/+24/6 8 10 
1,350,000] ,, ~ 11 Do. do. | 100 |196—90*} .. 6 1 0 
100,000} ,, |29Dec.| 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. Stk.| 100 /125—198' +3 /8 18 1 
WATER COMPANIES. | 
615,600)Stck.| 29 Dec.| 7 \Chelsea, Ordinary. . . | 100 |198—198| .. |3 10 8 
1,656,560) 5, . 7 |East London, Ordinary . .| 100 |193—198| .. |3 10 8 
700, 50 |14Dec.| 8 (Grand Junction . . . .| 50 /118—1I8).. |38 7 9 
595,820/Stck.|15 Nov.|10 [Kent . . . . . . . .| 100 [965—975| |. [312 9 
608,875) 100 29 Dee. | "3 ‘Lambeth, 10p.c.max. . .| 100 |205—210) Ig 5 
ed ” 7 0. do. o of 0 ee os os 
806,200} 100 ° 7%| Do. ‘Thp.c.max.. .| 100 /170—180) .. lk 8 4 
70,000; 100| ” 74| Do. do. ee: ies ae ale toy 
500,000) 100 | 14 Feb. 113 |New River, New Shares . .| 100 |350—360| .. [3 6 8 
742,300) Stck, 14 Dec.| 74 |S’thwk & V’xhall,10p.c. max.) 100 |198—198, .. |3 15 9 
998,631] 61 oA 10 |West Middlesex,Old. . .| 61 [157—161' .. [315 9 
— 10 ” | 10 | Do. New . | 10 | 25—26 | .. |3 16 10 
| | | | 





* Ex div. 





THE RELATIVE VALUES OF DIFFERENTLY COLOURED 
LIGHTS. 

In the last number of the Journal de Physique, MM. Macé de 
Lépinay and W. Nicati contribute an article upon the photometry 
of differently coloured light-sources. The authors begin by laying 
down the general proposition that all photometrical methods rest 
upon the possibility of estimating the equality of light, upon two 
surfaces illuminated by the two luminous sources under examina- 
tion. This estimation, which at first sight would seem imprac- 
ticable in the case of two differently coloured light-sources, may 
nevertheless be made with a certain exactitude by two distinct 
methods, based upon two very different functions of the eye, which 
correspond with the two expressions to see and to distinguish. 
However different may be the colours of two neighbouring sur- 
faces which are to be compared, experience shows that if the 
intensity of the illumination of one of them can be varied, the eye 
can appreciate with a certain degree of exactitude the instant 
when both appear equally lighted; that is to say, when they 
appear to have equal brilliancy. This estimation, however, can 
only be made with precision under the essential condition that the 
surfaces to be compared are sufficiently small. The authors have 
used for this purpose a Rumford (shadow) photometer, having an 
opaque rod only 1 millimétre in diameter. With equal facility 
may be taken as a starting. point the faculty of the eye for distin- 
guishing small objects, black on a white ground, like printed cha- 
racters. It is known that, whatever be the colour of the lighting 
source, this facility for distinguishing diminishes and increases 
commensurately with the light; in other words, the viswal acuity 
increases and diminishes in the same time with the objective 
luminous intensity. It is therefore possible to regard two quanti- 
ties of light as equal one to another when, lighting the same 
colourless object (black upon a white ground), placed always at the 
same distance from the observer, they enable him to distinguish 
details with the same clearness, or otherwise when they bring wp 
the visual acuity to the same value. (The term acwity, used by 
MM. de Lépinay and Nicati, is only — of being explained by 
the foregoing passage. It means in this connection the clear dis- 
guishing of objects by the eye; and in this sense is a convenient 
expression.) The two definitions of photometrical principles here 
given, although equally rational, are not equivalents, as the authors 
have elsewhere established. 

Before proceeding further with the account of their researches, 
the authors define two terms which are necessarily employed in all 
photometrical comparisons of coloured lights. Helmholtz has 
shown, as a consequence of what is known as Purkinje’s pheno- 
menon, that comparison of the intensities of two coloured lights is 
not generally permissible. Supposing, for example, that a yellow 
light (such as that of the Carcel lamp) and a blue light are placed 
at the same distance from the screen, and assuming that the latter 
source of light is the feebler; we may bring the two shadows to 
appear of the same depth either by augmenting the blue light (the 
yellow remaining fixed), or by diminishing the quantity of yellow 
light while the blue remains constant. But these two methods of 
conducting the experiment for the purpose of estimating the inten- 
sity of the blue light will lead to very different results. The 
difficulty may be overcome by the exclusive use of the expressions 
coefficients of equal brightness, and coefficients of equal acuity. 
For instanee, if it is required to compare the different radiations of 
the spectrum among themselves, we must first imagine the spec- 
trum brought to such a state of brightness that the greatest 
brilliancy of the yellow shall have a given value, defined as 
equalling a Carcel lamp placed at a certain distance from the 
screen. Then the coefficient of equal brightness for any other 
region of the spectrum will be the number expressing the pro- 
portion in which the initial source of white light must be varied, 
in order to obtain in this region the same brightness originally 
shown in the most brilliant part of the spectrum. The analogous 
coefficients, deduced from observation of visual acuity, will bear 
the name of coefficients of equal acuity. 

The authors next proceed to state the law of the variations of 
these coefficients, which are never constant. It is not necessary to 
follow them in this somewhat abstruse disquisition, in which they 
test and contrast their own observations with those of Helmholtz 
and other physicists. They narrate, however, a difficulty met 
with in their first researches upon thefdetermination of coefficients 
of equal brightness. By means of a Rumford photometer and two 
light-sourees—one a moderator lamp with a yellow chimney, the 
other a lime-light with ammoniacal sulphate of copper—two 
shadows 1 mm. wide and 8 mm. long were cast on a scene. Tho 
observer was placed 80 centimétres before the screen, and the yellow 
light was moved until the two shadows appeared to be of equal 
depth. Under these conditions, if the observer approaches the 
screen and thus enlarges the images of the shadows formed upon 
the retina, the equality of brightness immediately disappears, and 
the blue shade appears much brighter than the yellow one. The 
reverse effect is produced if the observer retires from the 80 centi- 
métre station, and thus diminishes the extent of the impression on 
his retina. Without further discussing this important observation, 
the authors state that the coefficients of equal brilliancy become 
independent of the extent of the impression on the retina, when 
the opening of the visual cone by which one or the other shadow 
is seen is less than 45’. That is to say, unless this rule is observed, 
knowingly or otherwise, all comparisons of different coloured lights 
are misleading. 

The authors then describe the methods for observing the relative 
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brightness of various coloured lights. For visual acuity their test 
was the sign ce of the actual size here given, made of white 


paper coated with freslily-precipitated sulphate of barytes in which 

the three slits were cut. The black lines were caused by the view 

of a deep cavity with a lining of black velvet placed behind the 
slits. The results of these observations show that if a page of 
rinted matter is illuminated successively with yellow and blue 
ight of equal brightness, the characters that are perfectly legible 
in the former case are indistinguishable in the latter. These 
inequalities with regard to the more refrangible half of the spectrum 
become accentuated very rapidly as the intensity of the lighting 
increases, and become enormous in respect of the usual degrees of 
artificial lighting. 

MM. de Lépinay and Nicati conclude their communication by 
stating that the facts before them seem to explain, at least in part, 
how it is that dispersion by means of the eye does not prevent the 
clear perception of objects. The results obtained may, indeed, be 
stated thus :—The sharp distinction of objects by the eye is due 
almost exclusively to the lighting power of the less refrangible 
portion of the normal spectrum. It is just for this less refrangible 
half that dispersion by transparent refracting media is least sensible 
for the same difference of wave-length. 

_ The consequence of all this physical and physiological reasoning 
is thus literally declared by the authors :— 

_It is very evident that the object to be attained in public or private 
lighting is less the production in the eye of a more or less intense luminous 
sensation, than the enabling us to distinguish surrounding objects. For 
equal brilliancy, therefore, the superiority of yellow sources (high-power 

s-burners, incandescent electric lamps) over sources richer in blue rays 

the electric arc light) is incontestable. The only real advantage on the 
side of the electric arc light is confined to the single case in which it is 
desired to display objects in nearly the same tints as by daylight. Should 
we not conclude, from the preceding observations, that for the comparison, 
from the standpoint of their practical value, of two luminous sources of 
different colours, we ought absolutely to renounce the comparison of the 
shadows thrown by such sources, and base our observations solely on the 
principle of equal visual acuities? We believe that such an assertion 
would be too absolute; but we think that the parallel employment of 
the two photometrical methods which we have studied is absolutely 
necessary, 

It is very satisfactory to find two investigators of the stamp of 
MM. Macé de Lépinay and Nicati speaking thus strongly on the 
subject of the true value and purpose of lighting. We have pre- 
viously had occasion to notice in these columns the proposal to 
measure coloured lights by means of their comparative powers for 
rendering objects visible. This power is not measured by the 
shadow photometer even so much as it is inferentially in the 
modifications of Bunsen’s photometer commonly used for the 
measurement of the illuminating power of gas in England. It is 
probable that something of the faculty of visual acuity is required 
for the correct observation of the Bunsen disc, although this is not 
80 crucial a test of the faculty as would be the observation of printed 
characters. Strangely enough, what may be called popular street 
photometry goes very much on the lines laid down by the authors; 
for when a man wishes to test the power of a street lamp he 
instinctively attempts to do so by reading some small printed 
matter. Yet this is precisely the principle that has been neglected 
in regular photometry, especially in that new development of the art 
that has been called into activity by the competition between gas 
and the electric are light. Mr. Sugg was on the track when he 
referred to the péculiar illuminating power of the well-known fire- 
lamp of the night-working navvy. Here, however, we have the 
strongest possible testimony, from an entirely independent quarter, 
that for all practical purposes the power of rendering objects 
visible resides almost wholly in the red and yellow rays of 
the spectrum. It must not be overlooked that this question 
is distinct and in a measure antagonistic to what may be called 
the lighthouse problem. Here, too, as Mr. Wigham long ago 
ve there is a great difference between the distant visi- 

ility of lights of the same initial brightness, but of different 
colours. MM. de Lépinay and Nicati take up the question where 
any one who merely seeks to compare the intensity of luminous 
impressions—a highly important study in its place—would leave 
it. They are not content to assume that two different luminous 
impressions are equally valuable for all purposes, because they 
happen to leave equally powerful impressions on the retina. This 
might be true if lights were all used in the same way and for the 
same purpose as in lighthouses—to be looked at. After the light 
is visible, however, comes the question—What can we see by it? 
And it is in their clear and striking manner of stating this question, 
and solving it—at least in part—that the value of the communica- 
tion of MM. de Lépinay and Nicati consists. They have begun a 
work which they or others may carry on farther; but even so far 
it is of great practical value. Its immediate effect upon the valua- 
tion of the useful power of electric arc lights need not be explained. 
It is a new order of ‘“‘ French measurement” not quite so favourable 
to the light as that originally introduced to the British public 
under this title by some electricians, who still persist in estimating 
at 2000-candle power lamps which fin reality seldom reach 400 
candles. What will be the result if to the apparent illuminating 
power of arc lamps, obtained in the usual manner, we apply the new 
test, and reduce them still further in comparison with gaslight upon 
the mutual basis of visual acuity? Whatever may be the compara- 
tive values of gas and electric arc light thus compared—and on this 
point MM. de Lépinay and Nicati are quite silent—we shall at least 
understand the reason for the phenomenon observed by Mr. H. 





Woodall in connection with the lighting of the Gladstone Hall at 


Leeds, and frequently by other observers. It has been noticed 
that when objects are sufficiently lighted by gas, to which is super- 
imposed a display of arc lamps nominally of much greater collec. 
tive intensity, the increase or diminution of several thousand 
nominal candle power in the latter does not affect the actual light- 
ing so much as the slightest modulation of the former. The authors 
of the article now under notice have given a reason, which is more 
than hypothetical, for this phenomenon. MHenceforth it would 
appear that the phrase “illuminating power,’’ as applied to the 
valuation of gas and electric arc lamps, should be interpreted 
differently. Taking the case of gas as the normal meaning, it 
should rather be held to imply, whether for electric are or 
Drummond lights, that such would be their power of illuminating 
if they were constituted of the same rays as the normal gaslight. 
If the terms illuminating power and power of illwminating are 
the same in regard to gas, they are not so for blue light; but in the 
latter case what is commonly called illuminating power should now 
be translated intensity. This is a theorem that will evidently bear 
close study, and for the enunciation and experimental proof of 
which great credit is due to MM. de Lépinay and Nicati. 


Hotes, 


AnoTHER DovuBLE-CHIMNEY ARGAND. 

Another attempt to revive the double-chimney Argand gas- 
burner has been made by M. Muchall, of Wiesbaden, and has been 
reported upon to the Industrial Society of Mulhouse by M. Zweifel. 
From the description of the apparatus published in the Revue 
Industrielle, it does not appear to have any distinctive features; 
but some interesting figures relating to its performance are given. 
The lamp consists of an Argand with a chimney, surrounded by 
another glass cylinder, and the air supply is heated by passing 
between the two glass surfaces. With the inner chimney alone a 
consumption of from 80 to 90 litres of gas per hour was required 
to give the light of a standard Carcel lamp. When the outer 
chimney is adjusted, and after about 15 or 20 minutes have been 
allowed for the development of the so-called regenerative faculty, 
the light of 2°2 Carcels is obtainable with a consumption of 135 to 
140 litres of gas hourly. Thus the expenditure of gas per Carcel of 
illuminating power is reduced from 80 or 90 litres to 60 or 65 litres 
per hour. Strangely enough, in the published notice of this sup- 
posed great invention, by which an economy of 30 or 40 per cent. 
is claimed in comparison with ordinary burners, there does not 
appear to be the slightest suspicion that the arrangement in ques- 
tion is quite 25 years old. It is somewhat doubtful who first 
proposed it; but the idea has been experimentally tested by 
Dr. Frankland, Mr. Bowditch, and several others, and the results 
were published in various books many years ago. 











Tests For Coat Tar In BITUMEN. 


The frequent adulteration of natural bitumen with coal-tar pitch 
has led to the publication in the Zeitschrift fiir Anal. Chem. of 
two formule for the qualitative analysis of asphalte with a view to 
the detection of coal tar. Herr Claye dissolves the sample in 
carbon disulphide, evaporates the filtrate to dryness, and heats it 
until the residue can be ground to a fine powder. A decigramme 
of this powder is digested for 24 hours in 5 cubic centimétres of 
fuming sulphuric acid, then mixed slowly with 10 cubic centimétres 
of water, filtered, and diluted with 100 cubic centimétres of water. 
Pure bitumen, or natural asphalte, gives a colourless or pale yellow 
liquid; in presence of pitch or coal tar it is dark brown or black. 
Herr Hauschild for the same purpose heats a similar sample of 
asphalte to 200° C., and shakes it up with 5 cubic centimétres of 
alcohol. If only 2 per cent. of pitch is present, the liquid has a 
distinct yellow colour, with green fluorescence, which becomes 
more intense as the colour increases; this latter, of course, depend- 
ing upon the proportion of coal tar or pitch in the sample chosen. 


A New Non-Conpuctine Coatina ror Hor Surraces. 


Mr. W. J. Bird has made a series of experiments to determine 
the comparative efficiency of non-conducting coverings for boilers 
and steam-pipes; and has communicated the results to the North 
of England Institute of Mining and Mechanical Engineers. Mr. 
Bird has done previous work in the same field, and the last experi- 
ments were made with the newest materials sold for the purpose. 
Notwithstanding the delicacy attending crucial comparative exami- 
nations of different manufactured products, and the inconvenience 
of stirring up trade rivalries by the publication of results under the 
manufacturers’ names, Mr. Bird has given details of his experi- 
ments with seven materials. The tests were made for efficiency and 
economy, but observations were also recorded respecting strength 
and durability under various conditions, and with particular refer- 
ence to boilers and steam-pipes. In point of efficiency, Dade’s new 
silicate cotton composition was found to be first, and Dade’s silicate 
cotton was next. The percentages of efficiency for these two materials 
were 93°7 and 83°1; perfect prevention of radiation being 100. The 
coverings were each 1} inches thick on the hot surfaces; and on this 
point Mr. Bird says that the efficiency of a double thickness is only 
16 per cent. higher, while the expense is more than doubled. The 
silicate cotton composition in question is mainly silicate cotton or 
slag wool bound together with a cementing substance. It is self- 
adherent and durable, and is sold at £7 10s. or less per ton, capable 
of covering 280 square feet 14 inches thick, and consequently. cost- 
ing 69d. per square foot. It possesses enough elasticity to adhere 
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to surfaces notwithstanding the effects of expansion and contraction. 
When dry it forms an extremely light covering; the weight being 
only 14 lbs. per square foot 14 inches thick. Being very durable, 
according to Mr. Bird, against heat and wet, this composition should 
be valuable for covering the fronts of retort-settings. 


A Pyevmatic Use ror Gas-MAaIns. 


From time to time notices have appeared in these columns of the 
pneumatic clock system introduced by MM. Popp and Resch. In 
this system a great number of subscribers’ dials are regulated by 
pneumatic impulse traversing a service of air-tubes actuated from 
a central station. The success of this scheme has inspired an 
American company with the idea of doing the same work without 
undertaking the trouble and expense of a distributing service of 
air-tubes, by the simple expedient of utilizing the existing gas- 
pipes. This enterprising body of speculators have secured a patent 
for their system, which is thus described:—A special gasholder, 
for holding gas under a pressure greater than the normal pressure 
in the mains, is so arranged in connection with the gasholder and 
mains of a common gas lighting system that at certain times it is 
opened to the mains, and thus imparts an impulse to the gas 
therein contained. One leg of a U-tube, partly filled with mercury, 
is placed in connection with the mains, and receives the impulse 
of pressure already mentioned, which causes the mercury to rise in 
the other leg, and thereby completes an electrical circuit, and gives 
a signal which can be used for regulating clocks or any similar 
purpose. Thus it will be seen that the invention, like all other 
great ideas, is as simple as it is grand. Only one thing is needed 
to make the proposal practical—the consent of the gas companies ; 
but of this nothing is said. 








Communicated Article. 


SOME REMARKS ON THE INQUIRY MADE BY THE GAS 
INSTITUTE AS TO THE EFFECT OF CONDENSATION 
ON THE ILLUMINATING POWER OF COAL GAS. 

By Norton H. Humpurys. 

In offering a few remarks on this report, or more specially on 
the tables that accompany it, there is no intention of entrenching 
upon the work of the Investigation and Research Committee of 
The Gas Institute, or that of Mr. F. W. Hartley, who coliated the 
returns for publication. These gentlemen have done their work in 
a very complete manner. But the returns are so ample that they 
furnish much useful information outside the special object of the 
inquiry; and I propose to call attention to a few interesting 
particulars gleaned therefrom. 

The tables comprise returns received from 81 gas-works, of which 
11 carbonize less than 1000 tons of coal per annum, 6 less than 2000, 
7 less than 3000, 17 less than 5000, 10 less than or about 10,000, 
12 less than 20,000, 4 less than 30,000, 6 less than 50,000, 6 less 
than 100,000, and 2 about 150,000. Although this number is but a 
comparatively small proportion of the whole number of gas-works 
under the charge of the ordinary members of the Institute, still, 
80 far as can be judged from the kinds of coal used, they are pretty 
evenly distributed over the country, and therefore may be taken as 
furnishing some approximation to the real average results obtained 
in the practical manufacture of gas from coal. One or two Scotch 
works, and atleast one in Ireland and one in America, are appar- 
ently included in the returns. The information given comprises— 
Description of coal, and quantity carbonized during 1881; mate- 
rial of retorts and temperature of carbonization; gas and tar pro- 
duced from each ton of coals; whether dips are used, and if sealed 
in tar or liquor; maximum make per diem; description of con- 
densing apparatus, with means of drawing off tar, and whether 
means are used for keeping tar in contact with the gas, or for 
separating, and the results of either plan; temperature of gas at 
inlet and at outlet of condenser; average illuminating power, 
and the results of any experience as to effects of extreme varia- 
tions of temperature, lengthened storeage, or distribution, on the 
illuminating power of the gas. While all this information is not 
supplied in every case, upon the whole the returns are very fairly 
complete. 

As to the material of the retorts, by far the majority use ordinary 
clay. No iron retorts are in use; the exception being retorts built 
of tiles or bricks, or ovens built of bricks. Under the head of 

temperature of carbonization,” it is noticeable that temperatures 
generally known by the term of “high heats,” or (say) over 
2100° Fahr., are prevalent; but the returns under this head are 
very incomplete, and appear to be merely estimated, although in 
one case the use of Siemens’s pyrometer is mentioned. Probably 
the simplest method of ascertaining carbonizing temperatures 
would be the use of a number of buttons composed of various 
fusible alloys. These are made in certain proportions so as to 
yield different fusing points, and can be made to represent a scale 
of (say) 50° apart, from 1800° up to 2500°. This plan is now largely 
used in glass-works and other places where high but tolerably fixed 
temperatures are required. A row of these buttons is placed in a 
suitable boat or scoop of refractory material, and exposed to the 
temperature to be estimated, and the number of them that 
melt gives an indication of the temperature. Thus if all whose 
melting points were known to be below 2200° Fahr. were found to 
be fused while the others continued solid, we should know that 
the temperature was somewhere between 2150° and 2200°. 

Next we come to the make of gas from each ton of coal car- 
bonized; and the following table shows the minimum, average, 





and maximum makes given under each of the different classes 
into which the returns are divided :— 


Min. Average. Max. 
Works carbonizing— 

Less than 1,000 tons perann.. (1) 7,660 .. 9,443 10,404 
” S000 ft . (2) 9,000 .. 9,989 11,000 
” SHO 3 > . (3) 9,500 .. 10,018 10,768 
” 6,000 ys ' i) 9,014 .. 9,828 10,430 
ae” ese (5) 9,856 .. 10,849 11,000 
» 20000 » . (6) 9,725 .. 10,057 10,324 
» 90,000 4 9 . (7) 10,050 .. 10,421 10,655 
» 60,000 ,, . (8) 9,500 .. 9,970 10,890 
» 100,000 , 4, 6 9,673 .. 10,097 .. 10,670 

» 150,000 , 45 .(l 9,500 and 9,941 


0 

(The consecutive numbers, fr ~ 1 to 10, are for convenience of 
reference, as it will be necessary to refer to the different classes.) 

Here it may be remarked that dips are used entirely, except in 
16 cases; and perhaps in instances in which this information is not 
given. Of the 16 cases, 7 entirely dispense with the dip ; while 
9 use it partially. So far as can be judged by the returns, the 
‘‘ anti-dips ’’ appear to get rather the best results. 

It is interesting to notice that, with the exception of class 1, the 
size of the works does not appear to have much effect on the make 
per ton. The medium size are to the fore in this respect; class 7 
heading the list of average makes with 10,421 cubic feet, while 
class 5 follows not far behind with 10,349 cubic feet. The maximum 
result included in the returns appears to be 11,000 cubic feet; but 
there are gas-works known to the writer where this result is 
exceeded, and it is noticeable that one works in class 2 has attained 
to this result, although its annual make would only be about 
20 million cubic feet. The smaller sizes of works present some 
divergence in the quantities respectively obtained, and it may be 
that in the districts pertaining to the works included in classes 1 
and 2, where large yields are obtained, the official gas examiner 1s 
an unknown individual. It will be seen that in most cases the 
average make approximates closely to 10,000 cubic feet per ton. — 

A great variety exists in the quantity of tar sold per ton, as will 
be seen by the following list of the maximum and minimum quan- 
tity for each class. It should be remembered that these returns 
are usually based upon the amount sold, the exact quantity made 
being rarely ascertained ; and, therefore, they are subject to error 
from several causes :— 


Max. Min. 
Class 1 20 gals. 8i gals. 

me | ae ae 
» 8 123 < tade le * 
g. Meee 0 coer ob ie ER ere 8 cer roe 
ae lee i 
“See aa OE —— 
wh ee i eae 
” 8 12 ” ‘* 7 ” 
agit Berita Bs 2a i 
ar Gis 10 and 12 gals. 


In many cases where high yields of tar are obtained, a large 
proportion of cannel coal is used. But it does not appear, as is 
generally supposed, that a small make of gas is attended with a 
large make of tar. For instance, one return gives 1320 tons of 
“‘ Aldwarke ” coal used during the year, from which an average of 
11,000 cubic feet of 16-candle gas was obtained, and 15 gallons of 
tar. And, in passing, it may be remarked that another gas-works, 
using 920 tons of ‘‘ Aldwarke Bright” coal, only obtains 10,400 
cubic feet of 164-candle gas and 10 gallons of tar. At one works 
using 900 tons of ‘‘ Cooper’s best unscreened Westbro’ Park Col- 
lieries,” the extraordinary result is obtained of 10,404 cubic feet 
of gas and 20 gallons of tar. There are several works, carboniz- 
ing at low temperatures, and only making about 9500 cubic feet 
of gas per ton of coal, yet only selling 9 or 10 gallons of tar per 
ton. At 9 works, averaging under 10,000 cubic feet of gas per ton, 
the average yield of tar is only about 8 gallons. And yet there is 
one works, using ordinary Yorkshire coal (no cannel), and getting 
10,746 cubic feet of 16-candle gas and 12} gallons of tar = ton. 
These results are so remarkable as to suggest the advisability of 
further inquiry, with a view to ascertaining the cause of these 
discrepancies. 

In the description of the condensing apparatus employed, variety 
prevails to a remarkable extent. It seems that every gas engineer 
condenses his gas according to his own sweet will, so great is the 
diversity in the arrangement and size (as judged by dividing the 
total surface capacity by the maximum daily make) of the con- 
densers. ‘This precludes the possibility of deriving any useful 
information as to the best form of condenser to use, and the size 
or area that should be provided for the proper condensation (say) 
of each 1000 cubic feet per day. Pipe condensers, both vertical 
and horizontal, are well represented, and occasionally a part of 
their length is immersed in water. The horizontal arrangement is 
more frequently used than the vertical. Next to these come the 
vertical annular condenser, then the battery, and the various kinds 
of ‘‘ chamber ”’ condensers. 

Comparing the surface area for each 1000 cubic feet per day as 
obtained by dividing the total area by the maximum daily make, 
the results are very divergent, and seem to show that, in practice, 


no particular rule is used in fixing the size of the condenser. 
Min. 


ax, 

Class 1 10 sq. ft. 5 sq. ft. 
” 8 18 ” ee 34 ” 
” 4 9 ” ee 34 ” 
ae ee ake a ee ah 
a Ye. eh eee a oe pes a ee 
as EE Ie te eee. Tet 
» 8 Sere ae 
» 9 we Jae te wae 
» 10 9 and 11 sq. ft, 
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Of course, mere surface capacity does not, of itself, constitute a 
reliable means of comparison ; because much depends on the manner 
in which the surface is arranged. Nor can the surface capacity 
be considered to bear any direct proportion to the cost of the 
apparatus. Still, that so much difference in this respect should 
prevail as 2 to 18 square feet is a matter for surprise, which is 
increased when we come to compare the surface area with the 
quantity of work that is done. Since the quantity of tar pro- 
duced per ton of coal varies from 8 to 20 gallons, it is natural to 
suppose that the works making the 20 gallons would require the 
larger condenser. Such, however, does not appear to be the prac- 
tice ; indeed, the gas-works with small condensing power seem to 
do more than an average share of the work. At one works with 
only 2 square feet of condensing surface, 18 gallons of tar are pro- 
duced per ton of coal. Another with 14 square feet, but one-third 
of this under water, makes 17 gallons of tar. One small gas-works 
makes 10,400 cubic feet of gas and 20 gallons of tar, and reduces 
the temperature of the gas at the outlet of the condenser to close 
power. Another, using chiefly cannel coal, makes 10,540 cubic feet 
of gas and 18 gallons of tar per ton of coals, with 7 square feet of 
condensing surface, but does not reduce the temperature of the 
upon atmospheric temperature, without any extra condensing 
gas so much as is generally the rule; the return showing the 
temperature of the gas at the outlet of the condenser as 65°6°, while 
that of; the atmosphere was 44°3° Fahr. Where a large condensing 
power is available, it is not noticeable that there is a correspond- 
ingly large amount of work for it to do. At a works with 17 square 
feet of surface area, the make perj ton is 10,347 cubic feet of gas 
and 11 gallons of tar. At another, with 18 square feet, the make 
per ton is 10,763 cubic feet of gas and 123 gallons of tar ; the coal 
used being good Yorkshire, with about 20 per cent. of cannel. 

(To be continued.) 


Cechnical Record. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT INSTITUTION OF GAS 
ENGINEERS. 
Tue GENERAL Business AT THE RECENT MEETING. 

The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of this Institution was held on 
Saturday, Feb. 24, at the Royal Institution, Mosley Street, Man- 
chester. Mr. J. Coapwick (the President) occupied the chair. 

The Honorary Secretary (Mr. R. Hunter, of Stalybridge) read 
the minutes of the last meeting, which were unanimously confirmed. 
He then read the report of the Committee, as follows :— 


In reviewing the proceedings of this society for the past year, the Com- 
mittee have the satisfaction and pleasure of congratulating the members 
on the success which has been attained—not only for the very excellent 
popes which have been read, but for the general interest shown in the 

nstitution. The number of members now on the list is 89, being a net 
increase of 7 during the year. The Committee have to lament the 
death of a highly-respected member during the year. They refer to 
Mr, J. Blackburn, of Calcutta, who, although located, in India, took the 
deepest interest in the prosperity of the Institution. He was one of the 
originators of the British Association of Gas Managers (now The Gas 
Institute), and a great deal of the success of that institution is due to his 
labours as the first Secretary. 

The following pepers were presented during the year :—(1) “‘On Oxides 
of Iron, Natural and Artificial: Their Origin, Use, and Value ;” by Mr. C. 
Eastwood, of Batley. (2) “On Burners and Various Gas Apparatus in Use 
for Domestic and other Purposes;” by Mr. John West, of Manchester. 
(3) “ Notes on Gas at High Temperatures ;” by Mr. B. Askew, of North- 
wich. (4) “Is it Desirable for Gas Companies to Undertake the Manufac- 
ture of Sulphate of Ammonia?” by Mr. R. Jones, F.C.S., of Dewsbury. 
Mr. West’s paper was read at an Extraordinary Meeting held at the Smoke 
Abatement Exhibition in April last, and had special me hace to many of 
the exhibits there; gas appliances occupying a very prominent position in 
the exhibition. 

The May meeting, as usual, took the form of an excursion, which was to 
Alderley; the members and friends proceeding by omnibus from Manches- 
ter, calling on the way at the Wilmslow Gas-Works. Here they were met 
and hospitably entertained by the Directors of the Company, and their 
Manager, Mr. M‘Kenzie. 

In conclusion, the Committee beg to tender their heartiest thanks to the 








gentlemen who have so ably assisted them during the year by reading { 


papers ; and would express the hope that the same spirit may animate 
others to take an equal, or even a greater interest in the proceedings of the 
Institution. 

The two members of the Committee whose term of office expires at this 
meeting are Mr. Barratt and Mr. Coles. Mr. Carr, asan ex officio member, 
also retires. 

The Present moved the adoption of the report and statement 
of accounts, of which the members had copies. He said he con- 
sidered the report, though not very lengthy, gave a fair réswmé of 
what had taken place in connection with the Institution during 
last year; and they must congratulate themselves, at any rate, on 
the fact that they had maintained the society in its high position. 
He thought it was one of the best years they had had, if they took 
into account the papers which had been read, and the number of 
members who had been present at the meetings. 

Mr. J. CHew (Blackpool) seconded the motion, and it was 
carried. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

Mr. W. Carr (Halifax) said it was his pleasant duty to propose 
a gentleman to fill the office of Vice-President for the ensuing 
year. He did not think it would be necessary for him to occupy 
the time of the meeting by giving reasons why the gentleman 
whose name he had to submit should be elected to the post, for he 
felt certain that the moment the name was mentioned they would 
agree with him as to his fitness and the desirability of electing 





him. This gentleman was the present Secretary, Mr. Robert 
Hunter. The services which Mr. Hunter had rendered to the 
Institution during the many years that he had been Secretary 
justly entitled him to some recognition at their hands; and the 
Committee were of opinion that they were doing their duty both 
to the Institution and to Mr. Hunter in proposing him to the 
office of Vice-President, with a view to his filling the office of 
President in the year following. He (Mr. Carr) could say a 
good deal in favour of Mr. Hunter if he thought anybody was 
prepared to dispute it; but as he felt sure they would all agree 
with him, it was useless to argue the matter. At the same time, it 
was only fair to say that all the members recognized the services 
Mr. Hunter had rendered, and that they held him in very high esteem 
for the way in which he had conducted the affairs of the Institu- 
tion. They felt, therefore, it would be an honour to them to have 
him in the position of Vice-President. They were not taking this 
step simply because they thought Mr. Hunter had earned the pro- 
motion, but because they believed he would dignify the office when 
he entered upon it, and would honour the Institution as its Presi- 
dent as well as in the office of Vice-President. He (Mr. Carr) knew 
that it had been in the minds of many members that Mr. Hunter 
should be elected President on a previous occasion ; but a difficulty 
had been experienced in finding a gentleman to fill his position of 
Secretary, and they had kept him in this position as long as they 
could well do so. He was very glad to say that Mr. Hunter had 
continued to discharge the duties of his position uncomplainingly, 
and in a manner which all Past-Presidents of the Institution 
would agree was not only satisfactory to the officers, but very 
agreeable to all with whom he had had to work from time to time. 
Having considered these things, and believing the matter ought 
to be no longer postponed, the Committee had unanimously agreed 
that Mr. Hunter should be recommended as successor to Mr. East- 
wood in the office of Vice-President ; and Ite (Mr. Carr) had under- 
taken the’ duty of proposing this resolution, knowing that on the 
present occasion he should have the hearty sympathy and support 
of every one of the members. 

Mr. Harrison VEEVERS (Dukinfield) seconded the motion. He 
said he had known Mr. Hunter ever since he came into the dis- 
trict, and he richly deserved the honour of being elected Vice- 
President of the Institution. 

Mr. C. E. Jones (Chesterfield) supported the proposition. He 
was sure, he observed, that Mr. Hunter’s high qualities would 
enable him to support the duties of the office with pleasure to 
himself and profit to the Institution. 

Mr. J. Brappock (Radcliffe) also supported the motion. It 
had, he said, occurred to him many times that such a proposal 
ought to be made; and he was glad that the Committee were now 
about putting the idea into practice. 

Mr. J. West (Manchester) thought the motion should only be 
passed conditionally on Mr. Hunter not permanently giving up 
the secretaryship. 

The PRESIDENT was of opinion that they could not couple any 
conditions with it. The Committee had considered the matter in 
all its bearings, and had no hesitation in recommending the 
motion to the members, who they trusted would accept the recom- 
mendation. Mr. Hunter was highly deserving of the honour 
which they could confer upon him by electing him to the office of 
Vice-President. 

The resolution was then put and carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Hunter heartily thanked the members for the honour they 
had done him in this election. He did not know that he had any 
particular aptitude or fitness for the post of Vice-President; but 
he could assure them that he would endeavour to do his best in 
the interests of the Institution. 

The PreEsIDENT said the next business was to elect a Treasurer. 
The office was at present filled by Mr. J. Paterson, of Warrington, 
who had satisfactorily held it for years. The Committee had, 
however, thought it desirable to make a change, and proposed for 
election a gentleman who would be in a position to attend the 
Committee meetings more regularly than Mr. Paterson could. 
The name he had to submit to the members was that of Mr. 
Newbigging ; and he thought there could be no question as to his 
fitness for the post. 

Mr. WEst seconded the proposal; and it was carried with 
applause. 

Mr. NewsiGGine said that when this matter was mentioned to 
him first, about half an hour before the meeting, he had a very 
strong objection to accepting the position, because he did not want 
to lose the name of Mr. Paterson from the Committee. But the 
reason given by the Committee—viz., that the attendance at their 
meetings should be kept up, so that they might maintain the 
efficiency of the Institution—was a very good one. 

Mr. C. Eastwoop (Batley) said that, having conferred a well- 
merited honour upon Mr. Hunter, in promoting him to the office 
of Vice-President, it was necessary to appoint a successor to him 
in the office of Secretary. He had thought with Mr. West that it 
would be well if Mr. Hunter were to resume the duties of Secre- 
tary after the completion of his terms of office as Vice-President 
and President; but, on further consideration, he could not but 
come to the conclusion that it would be taxing him too much to 
ask him to continue in after years the services he had so well 
rendered in the past. The Committee had hit upon a gentleman 
whom they thought in every way fitted for the post—Mr. Barratt, 
of Manchester, whose geniality and many excellent qualities com- 
mended him to them all. 

Mr. Cuew seconded this proposition. He said they all knew 
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that the success of their meetings depended very largely upon 
those who lived in the immediate neighbourhood of Manchester, 
and particularly upon the Secretary. He thought, therefore, the 
proposition was an excellent one. 

The PRESIDENT, in putting the motion, explained that Mr. 
Barratt was unavoidably absent from the meeting, owing to indis- 
position. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

The next business was to appoint two members of the Com- 
mittee in the place of Mr. Barratt and Mr. Coles, whose term of 
office had expired. 

Mr. Hartitey (Middleton) proposed, and Mr. NEwsicerne 
seconded, that Mr. Moore, of Macclesfield, be elected to fill one of 
the vacancies. 

Mr. WALKER (Elland) proposed, and Mr. Carr seconded, that 
Mr. Harrison Veevers, of Dukinfield, be appointed to the other 
vacancy. 

Some demur to the latter proposal being expressed, 

The PRESIDENT pointed out that the Committee had had this 
matter under consideration, and there were a variety of reasons 
which led them to put forward. the names they had done. One 
reason was that they wanted gentlemen who would be likely to 
attend the Committee’s meetings, and who would be within a 
reasonable distance. Mr. Veevers, it was true, had been in office 
before. He had served an unexpired term of twelve months as a 
member of Committee, and he was elected President many years 
ago. It was within the power of any member to move an amend- 
ment to the resolution, if he cared to do so. 

This course was not taken ; and, on being put, the resolution was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. VEEVERS, in thanking the members for the honour done 
him, said he quite agreed with what had been said; but he did 
not think any member had taken in the past, or would take in the 
future, greater interest in all that concerned the Institution than 
he did himself. 

Mr. Cuew moved that Mr. J. Cockcroft, of Littleborough, and 
Mr. W. Smith, of Hyde, be elected Auditors. 

Mr. WHITEHEAD (Whittington) seconded the motion, which was 
carried. 

The PresipEnt said it simply remained now for him to thank 
the members—absent and present alike—for the kind manner in 
which they had acted towards him during his year of office. It had 
been a pleasure to him to occupy the position of President of the 
Institution ; and to preside over the meetings. During the whole 
of the year he had received the greatest kindness from all the 
members, and he had not the slightest doubt that the same good 
feeling would be shown towards his successor, Mr. Eastwood. 
If that gentleman had as much pleasure in presiding over their 
deliberations as he (Mr. Chadwick) had experienced, he would be 
amply repaid for any little trouble to which he might be put. 
They had had some very good meetings during the year. He hoped 
these might be continued, not only next year, but for many suc- 
ceeding years; that the membership might increase; and that they 
would each and all take a still greater interest in everything that 
concerned the welfare of the Institution. 

Mr. Cuapwicx then vacated the chair, and invited Mr. Eastwood 
(of Batley), the President Elect, to occupy it. 


Mr. Eastwoop took the chair, and delivered his Inaugural 
Address, which appeared in the Journat last week (p. 407). At 
its conclusion, 

Mr. WEst proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Eastwood. He said 
the members were all very much indebted to the President for the 
valuable address which he had given them. It must have taken 
him a long time to prepare it, and he was sure the various subjects 
touched upon—and scarcely anything in connection with gas 
making had been left out—would give them food for reflection ; 
and probably they might be able on some future occasion to put 
their thoughts together, as the President suggested, and compare 
notes. This was one of the advantages they derived from meeting 
together; and unless they gave they could not expect to receive. 
In their laboratory experiments and their every-day working it 
should be as much as possible their practice to impart to each 
other the information they acquired. 

Mr. Newsice1nG said he had much pleasure in seconding the 
motion. The address which they had heard was a very admirable 
one. Whilst not being abstruse, it was full of suggestive matter ; 
and there could be no doubt that the question of the production of 
ammonia, or rather the utilization of the nitrogen in coal, to which 
the President had referred, was becoming a very important one. 
He (Mr. Newbigging) knew that several very eminent chemists in 
Manchester were now engaged in experiments on this subject, and 
that steps were being taken for the erection of plant for the extrac- 
tion of the nitrogen in coal, which could be produced in gas making. 
He was glad, therefore, that the President had given so much 
attention to this matter in his address, of which he was sure the 
members would think even more highly than they now did when 
they came to read and consider it. 

Mr. Cuew said he was much struck with some of the suggestions 
put forward by the President, particularly that with reference to 
their making experiments on a variety of subjects themselves and 
communicating the results to each other, which seemed to him to 
be a very practicable mode of doing something for themselves. 
Last year, when The Gas Institute sent out 400 or 500 circulars 
asking for information as to the practice pursued in reference to 
condensation, only 70 or 80 were returned. He thought, however, 





that the members of the Manchester District Institution might take 
up a few little things on which they could experiment, and if the 
results were all brought to one focus they would do a great deal of 
good. The subjects of extracting a larger quantity of ammonia, 
and of making coke more valuable, to which the President had 
alluded, were very important; but he (Mr. Chew) took a more 
sanguine view of them than that entertained by Mr. Eastwood. 

Mr. Carr hoped the custom would not obtain of attempting to 
discuss the presidential address in any way. He thought they should 
satisfy themselves with simply passing a vote of thanks. He agreed 
with the remarks which had been made, that the address was a 
very suggestive one, and that, so far as he could, the President 
had complied with the suggestion made in the JournaL or Gas 
Licutineé, and had imported into his address as much new matter 
as was possible under the circumstances in which he was placed. 

The motion was carried with applause. 

The PresIpENT thanked the members for the vote, and assured 
them that he was amply rewarded by their approval for any labour 
that he had been put to in preparing the address. He should be 
very glad indeed if the suggestions he had thrown out were taken 
up by the members; and he thought they should pay particular 
attention to one specific matter—tar, ammonia, or anything they 
pleased—and then come to the meeting prepared to give the results 
of their experience. One experimenter went up to a certain point 
and failed; while another proceeded farther and succeeded. The 
comparison of results under such circumstances could not but be 
beneficial. 

Mr. C. E. Jones (Chesterfield) then read his paper on “ The 
Explosive Properties of Coal Dust, Coal Gas, and Atmospheric Air, 
with Special Reference to Mines,” which appeared in the JouRNAL 
for the 27th ult. (p. 358). At the close of the paper, 

The Presrpent said he was sure the members must all be highly 
pleased with the paper Mr. Jones had read to them, which possessed 
both an antiquarian and a scientific interest. He had been con- 
sidering how they should best proceed with the discussion of the 
paper. His own feeling was that it was scarcely advisable for them 
to begin that afternoon to consider so very interesting a matter. 
There might be some things in connection with the experiments 
referred to by Mr. Jones which they would like to test; and they 
could hardly give expression to their opinions after hearing the 
paper simply read. If Mr. Jones agreed to this course, and would 
attend the next meeting, they could postpone the discussion. 

The VicE-PRESIDENT agreed that it was very desirable that the 
discussion of such an important paper should be postponed; but 
he wished to remind the members that usually their May meeting 
was devoted to an excursion rather than to business. He did not 
see why they should not have some little discussion at the present 
meeting, and the full discussion of the paper might, if the mem- 
bers consented, be taken then. 

Mr. Jones intimated that he had no objection to the discussion 
being either postponed or taken now. 

Mr. Carr thought that in postponing the discussion of this 
paper they were undertaking something. He did not see very 
much of a controversial nature in the paper which they could 
discuss. If the discussion were postponed he might be able to 
check some of the calculations Mr. Jones had made. There was 
one with regard ts the reaction of sulphuretted hydrogen which 
he had not heard of before, and which he should like to investi- 
gate. With this and one or two exceptions he agreed with what 
Mr. Jones had said. He thought they would all be bound to 
admit that coal dust did facilitate explosions, and he did not 
think they would be able to discuss this paper as they could dis- 
cuss a technical paper connected with their own business. He 
thought all the discussion they were capable of could be done that 
afternoon. 

Mr. VEEvVERS thought it would be better to have the discussion 
on all papers at the meeting following that at which they were 
read. This would give those who could not attend the meetings 
an opportunity of reading and considering the papers, and enable 
them to take part in the discussion if they desired to do so. 
There might not be much in this paper for them to discuss; but 
there were some things for them to talk over. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. Cuapwick then proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Jones for 
his paper. He said he quite agreed with the proposal to adjourn 
the discussion, for he thought the members would be able to speak 
upon the subject better after they had had an opportunity of care- 
fully perusing what had been said. 

Mr. NEwBIGGING, in seconding the motion, remarked that the 
paper was one which was not very much open to discussion; but 
it would be of benefit if they postponed it, for this course might 
induce many of them to read it over again, and try to select some 
points upon which they might be able to state a few facts. For 
instance, a good deal might be said about safety lamps. Mr. 
Jones had not described any but the ordinary Davy lamp; but 
there were others, and amongst them the self-extinguishing lamp, 
on which something might be said. Then there was the question 
of gunpowder—not merely the ignition and explosion of it, but 
the effect produced by the driving of the waves of sound to the 
lamp, and the ignition of the explosive mixture by the flames 
being driven through the gauze. These were subjects which 
might be discussed, and no doubt there were others. 

The motion having been carried, 

Mr. Jones, in acknowledging the vote, remarked that one of the 
objects he had in view in submitting the paper was to elicit, on 
behalf of those engaged in coal mines, a little more knowledge of 
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the explosive and dangerous properties of gas than was at present 
possessed. The subject was one which came pretty well within 
their province as gas engineers, inasmuch as they had the manipu- 
lation of gas every day in the week; and if a further study of its 
theoretical combinations would assist the miner in taking greater 
precautions, and ensure greater safety in mines, he was convinced 
that gas engineers would be thanked by the mining engineers, who 
would only be too happy to receive their assistanee. 
Votes oF THANKS. 

Mr. Carr proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Chadwick for his 
services as President during the past year. Mr. Chadwick had, 
he said, filled the chair with credit to himself and with honour to 
the Institution. If the members cast back their minds to the 
meetings they had had under his presidency, they would all admit 
that they had been pleasant gatherings. They must therefore 
agree that they had been very well served indeed by Mr. Chadwick, 
to whom he had the greatest possible pleasure in moving that their 
thanks be given. 

Mr. D. Ciarke (Ashton-under-Lyne) seconded the motion, and it 
was carried with applause. 

Mr. I. Carr (Widnes) proposed a vote of thanks to the retiring 
and other members of the Committee. 

Mr. WzstT, in seconding the motion, said the members all knew 
that the gentlemen who were leaving the Committee had rendered 
very valuable service, and though they were going out of office he 
believed they would at all times be willing to render the Committee 
all the service in their power. He very much regretted that Mr. 
Robert Hunter was leaving the office of Secretary. They owed 
him a special vote of thanks for the energy, urbanity, and good- 
heartedness with which he had filled this position. 

The motion having been carried, 

Mr. Cuapwick wished, before any further business was pro- 
ceeded with, to thank the members for their vote of thanks, and 
the appreciation they had shown of his small services. It was, he 
said, a pleasure to him to occupy the position in which it was their 
pleasure to put him ; and he trusted his interest in the Institution 
—_— not cease simply because he had passed the presidential 
chair. 

Mr. Carr (Halifax) responded for the retiring members of the 
Committee and the other officers included in the vote of thanks. 


Tue Gas InstiruTe Meeting at SHEFFIELD. 

Mr. VEEVERS remarked that the next meeting of The Gas Insti- 
tute was to take place within the province of the Manchester 
District Institution, and he should like to ask Mr. Jones whether 
any assistance would be required from them in promoting its 
success. 

Mr. Jones said the preparations were progressing very nicely, 
and the only danger seemed to be lest the members of the Institute 
should be overwhelmed by hospitality. The town of Sheffield was 
desirous of entertaining them, and the outside districts did not wish 
to be left out in the cold. He had offers of assistance of all kinds 
to make the meeting a success. A Committee had been formed at 
Sheffield, with the Mayor and the Master Cutler at its head, and a 
town’s meeting was to be held to consider the best means of enter- 
taining The Gas Institute. The individual support of members of 
the Manchester District Institution he should like very much; but 
he did not think it necessary to ask them for any official aid. 


The meeting then concluded, and the members adjourned to the 
Star Hotel for tea, 








Correspondence, 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.]} 


THE ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE RECEPTION OF THE GAS 
INSTITUTE AT SHEFFIELD. 

Str,—I send with this letter a copy of the Shefield and Rotherham 
Independent of the 7th inst., in which will be found a report headed : 
** Visit of The Gas Institute to Sheffield.—Appointment of the Reception 
Committee.—A Singular Meeting.” It appears that ‘‘ there was a large 
attendance.” The Mayor presided, and was supported by several Alder- 
men ; the representatives of some of the leading firms, such as Messrs. 
John Brown and Co., Limited; Directors and officials of the Sheffield 
United Gas Company, besides representatives of neighbouring Gas Com- 
panies, and of firms supplying coals and apparatus to gas companies. 

The Mayor said: ‘It had been the good fortune of Sheffield to have 
most of the learned societies in her midst at different times, and he saw 
no reason why they should not welcome The Gas Institute.” Mr. Hobson 
(Deputy-Chairman of the Sheffield United Gas Company) moved— 
“That in consequence of the approaching visit of The Gas Institute to 
Sheffield this meeting considers it desirable for a Reception Committee 
to be formed, in order to give the members of the Institute a hearty 
welcome to the town.” Alderman Leader, in seconding the motion, 
referred to the ese. mos | shown by Sheffield to the British Asso- 
ciation, the Archwological Association, the Social Science Congress, 
and other bodies, and said: “ No doubt that would be the experience 
of The Gas Institute.” Whereupon the resolution was carried unani- 
mously. Alderman Fairburn then suggested that Mr. C. E. Jones, 
of Chesterfield, who had taken great interest in the matter, should 
be called upon to inform the meeting what he had done. Mr. Jones 
said ‘he had sent out circulars and received a number of acceptances 
from gentlemen connected with the gas industry who had consented to 
serve on the Reception Committee. In consultation with other members, 
he had prepared a resolution embodying these names.” . Mr. Hobson 
pointed out that the Mayor of Sheffield had called the meeting, and said, 
“What was done at it would date from, and be the action of the inha- 
bitants of Sheffield,” Mr, Allen (Borough Analyst) maintained that as 





the invitation to Sheffield originated with Mr. Jones at the last meeting 
of The Gas Institute, he was very much in place in what he was saying, 
Mr. Jones stated “that The Gas Institute had always managed this 
business previously amongst themselves. There were many members of 
The Gas Institute who ought to be consulted besides the gentlemen on 
his left. Sheffield was, as he knew, represented by its chief magistrate; 
but he took it the resolution they passed would govern that meeting.” 
In reply to Alderman Brooksbank’s remark that there was no reso- 
lution before the meeting, Mr. Jones said he was about to move one; 
whereupon Alderman Brooksbank said ‘‘a resolution had been passed 
requiring the appointment of a Committee, and it was his purpose to 
move the adoption of such a Committee. In doing this he should be 
sorry to think there was any antagonism between the members 
of the Institute and the town of Sheffield. To all intents and 
purposes the Mayor had called the meeting at the request of the 
Institute, and he did not think anything that had occurred pre. 
viously could have any great weight on the question at issue. He 
thought if Sheffield men were to extend their hospitality to strangers, 
Sheffield men should play a leading part. If they were invited to the 
town, Sheffield must be the medium of hospitality ; and assuming this 
to be the case, Sheffield would be glad to welcome the assistance of 
everybody around the neighbourhood. He moved that the following 
gentlemen be the Committee to welcome The Gas Institute :—The Mayor 
of Sheffield, the Master Cutler, Mr. Horace Walker, Dr. Clifton Sorby, 
Mr. Henry Hutchinson, Mr. F. Brittain, Mr. J. H. Hunter, Mr. David 
Ward, Mr. A. Chambers, Mr. G. Eskholme, the Mayor of Rotherham, the 
Mayor of Chesterfield, Alderman Beal, Mr. J. Hobson, Alderman Fairburn, 
Alderman Leader, Mr. F. T. Mappin, M.P., Mr. F. Percy Rawson, Mr. C. 
E. Jones, Mr. W. C. Leng, Mr.E. Bainbridge, Mr. J. Stores Smith, Mr. J. 
D. Ellis, with power to add to their number.” This was seconded by Mr. 
A. M. Chambers. Mr. Jones moved, asan amendment, that the following 
gentlemen be the Committee:—The Mayor of Sheffield, President; the 
Mayors of Rotherham and Chesterfield, the Master Cutler, Mr. F. T. Mappin, 
M.P., and Mr. A. Barnes, M.P., Vice-Presidents ; and that the Executive 
Committee consist of Messrs. J. Hutchinson, J. Booth, J. C. Colver, 
G. Eskholme, W. Parlby, C. E. Jones, J. Mellowes, J. Dalgliesh, J. C. 
Duncan, Alderman Fairburn, J. Goodwin, A. M. Chambers, C. H. 
Hutchinson, J. Goodwin (Rotherham), E. G. Wrigley, J. Keen, and 
W. Bates, with power to add to their number. Mr. A. Thorns (Leeds) 
seconded the motion, observing “ that the Institute had hitherto managed 
its own business, and the proposal of the Sheffield gentlemen was quite 
a new departure to anything that had ever previously occurred in connec- 
tion with the Institute. Whilst appreciating the spirit of hospitality 
which prompted Alderman Brooksbank’s resolution, he would suggest 
that the Mayor and Corporation, if they wished to entertain the Insti- 
tute, should form their own Committee for the trip day.” Alderman Fair- 
burn and Mr. Allen supported the amendment, and Mr. Gamble suggested 
a Joint Committee ; on which the Mayor said he was placed in a very 
awkward position, and that Mr. Gamble’s suggestion was a good one. 
Mr. Jones said he had no objection to Alderman Brooksbank’s resolution, 
if he would incorporate the names he had proposed. He had asked those 
gentlemen to serve on the Committee, and he could not allow them to 
be cold-shouldered. Alderman Brooksbank remarked “that after the 
intimation from Mr. Thorns, that The Gas Institute had been accustomed 
to, and wished to, manage their own business in their own way, he did 
not see that he could do otherwise than withdraw the resolution. They 
had a right to control their own meetings, and neither himself nor those 
who acted with him wished to interfere. They had simply to do with 
the question of invitation, and thought they were dealing with the ques- 
tion of hospitality and none other.’’ Alderman Leader said he “ under- 
stood that they had been called together to make arrangements for 
welcoming the Institute; but it turned out this was not the case, and the 
members would make their own arrangements for holding their meetings. 
It did not appear to be satisfactory to several of the gentlemen of The Gas 
Institute that there should be on the part of the Corporation any move- 
ment at the present time; still they would be cordial friends and well- 
wishers, and, if they might, in some sort helpers.” The amendment 
moved by Mr. Jones, having become the substantive motion, was carried ; 
but Alderman Brooksbank, Alderman Leader, and Mr. Hobson declined 
the proposal of Mr. Jones that their names should be added. A reso- 
lution to create a guarantee fund for the purpose of entertaining The 
Gas Institute was passed; and with a vote of thanks to the Mayor the 
proceedings terminated. 

I have troubled you with the above lengthy abstract of the reported 
proceedings, in order to place before the general body of members of the 
Institute as fair an account as possible. I think it speaks for itself, and 
needs little in the shape of comment. I am sure Mr. Jones is actuated 
by a sincere desire to serve the Institute, and will use all his accustomed 
energy in promoting a successful meeting at Sheffield; but I fear the 
course taken, if persevered in, will frustrate his object. It seems that 
the Mayor and Corporation of Sheffield, as representing the town, were 
prepared to act in the same generous and graceful manner towards the 
Institute as was done at Birmingham two years ago, under the presidency 
of Mr. Hunt; and, in response, they received the ungracious reply of 
Mr. Thorns. I do not suppose for a moment that this was his intention ; 
but to tell them that “if they wished to entertain the Institute they 
should form their own Committee for the trip day,’”’ was, if Mr. Thorns 
had been authorized to speak in the name of the Institute, a decided 
rebuff. Mr. Thorns is an extra-ordinary member of the Institute, 
elected in 1873, and is, or was, the representative of a trading company 
at Leeds; and though I am willing to give him credit for a desire to serve 
the Institute, I fear his zeal sometimes outruns his discretion, as in the 
present instance, where he has spoken for the Institute without possess- 
ing any authority whatever for so doing. 

The most satisfactory entertainment the Association or the Institute 
ever received was that given at Birmingham by the Mayor, which lifted 
the Institute to a much higher platform than the Association had 
occupied. If the same honour were done to the Institute at Sheffield, 
which happens to be the immediate provincial successor to Birmingham, 
there would, I hope, be little danger of a relapse to the very undignified 
position of being entertained as an Institute by means of a subscription 
raised amongst the traders who supply goods to gas companies. The 
Institute fortunately has never been so entertained; and I feel very 
strongly that, with its new name and greatly improved position, it 
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should resolutely set its face against a system which many members 
felt to be degrading to the old Association of Gas Managers. It is 
true that the traders of Birmingham did raise a subscription, and give 
a handsome entertainment. If such a movement is entirely spontaneous 
on the part of the traders, and there is no parade of subscriptions, per- 
haps not much can be said against it; but when the representatives of 
gas companies and members of The Gas Institute in the neighbourhood 
apply to traders for subscriptions, the case is altered. Many of the sub- 
scriptions are nothing more than “ black-mail,” and the whole thing 
becomes a discredit to all who take part in it. 

A reception, on however modest and inexpensive a scale, by the autho- 
rities of the town visited, will do more than anything else to raise the 
Institute in the estimation of the public, and to increase the self-respect 
of every member. I hope, therefore, that some means will be taken to 
show to the authorities of Sheffield that the Institute, in its official 
capacity, and the individual members thoroughly appreciate the generous 
and graceful act it was their intention to perform. 


March 9, 1883. 


THE CHARTERED COMPANY AND THEIR RESIDUALS. 

Sim,—In Mr. Crookenden’s letter of the 27th ult., on this matter, nothing 
he has advanced has shown that my figures are in any way incorrect; and 
the fact remains practically unchallenged—that the result of the Com- 
pany’s operations, extending over 34 years, at their tar and liquor works, 
has been an approximate profit of £144,099; a figure which should be, 
and doubtless is, as satisfactory to the shareholders generally as it 
certainly is to myself. 

I will not prolong this discussion by following Mr. Crookenden 
through his new version of his indictment; but confine myself to re- 
minding him that it was he, in his letter of the 8th ult., who quoted the 
June half year of 1881 as his basis to show that the new manufacturing 
operations of the Company were disastrous. With regard to the stocks, 
as to which Mr. Crookenden assumes that I am indifferent, I was, as 
doubtless again were the general body of shareholders, satisfied with the 
statement of the Chairman of the last general meeting, that the whole 
of them were sold, and that when realized they would yield some consider- 
able sum over the value put upon them in the Company’s balance-sheet. 

I think that I may pass without comment Mr. Crookenden’s obser- 
vations imputing to me both disingenuousness and dishonesty in the 
way I have dealt with the figures of the accounts in question. 


Dorking, March 10, 1883. Joun Fre. 


Grorce LIvEsEY. 








COOPER’S PATENT FOR PURIFYING GAS. 

Srr,—Mr. Wanklyn is just now giving in the Journat a series of inte- 
resting articles on ‘‘ Cooper’s Gas-Making Patents ;’’ and I observe that 
the results he has obtained, from experiments on a practical scale, are in 
accordance with those I made a quarter of a century ago—following the 
specification of a patent taken out in 1806 (No. 2941) by a chemist 
named Heard. 

That gentleman distinctly claims lime mixed with coal and distilled 
together for the purpose of removing impurities, as the following extracts 
from his specification will show :— 

“T stratify lime with the coals in the retort, stove, or other close vessel 
in which they are placed for operation. . . . My reason for employing lime 
is that from a series of analytical experiments I have detected the presence 
of sulphur in a great variety of coals which are consumed in this country ; 
and as I consider the suffocating, offensive smell so perceptible during the 
combustion of the gas obtained in the ordinary way to arise from the pro- 
ducts of that combustion, principally the sulphurous acid gas which is 
then generated, I present lime in substance to the sulphur as it is disen- 
gaged by heat from the coals, and through their mutual affinity arrest it 
in its progress, and form a sulphuret of lime, or hydrosulphuret, depending 
on the circumstances of the operation.” 

He also claims any of the fixed alkalies or alkaline tanks; but he 
adds: ‘‘I distinctly state that I have always found lime stratified with 
coals and exposed to heat the most economical and successful process.” 
_ Mr. Wanklyn’s further papers on this subject will not be the less 
interesting because Mr. Cooper has been anticipated in his patent by 
nearly 80 years. G 3x Bow 

St. Neots, March 9, 1883. _— 

P.S.—Winsor also used lime in the same manner as Heard for the 
purification of gas.—G. B. 





Ar last Tuesday’s meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers (the 
monthly ballot), Mr. T. S. Weeks, of the Torquay Water-Works, was 
elected an Associate-Member. 

From a report to hand of a lecture, on “The History and Progress of 
Gas Lighting,” delivered on the 16th ult. before the Chemical Society of 
Mines, Columbia College, it appears that in New York City six companies 
can supply about 30 million cubic feet of gas per day; about three-fifths 
of which is coal gas, the rest being wood or water gas. The streets of 
New York are lighted by about 25,000 gas-lamps, which are supplied 
through about 900 miles of mains, and use 300 million feet of gas per year. 

_Art last Tuesday’s meeting of the Birmingham Town Council a memo- 
rial was presented from certain of the ratepayers, stating that having 
regard to the returns of the sale of gas and the recently published accounts 
of the Gas Committee, they were of opinion that the time had arrived 
when the Gas Committee should take into their serious consideration the 
propriety of abolishing the present scale of differential charges for the 
supply of gas for private purposes, and of substituting in lieu thereof one 
fixed charge per 1000 feet, irrespective of the quantity consumed ; so that 
gas might be supplied to all consumers at as low a price as possible. The 
matter was referred to the Gas Committee. 

A sHort time ago, says the Sanitary Engineer (New York), a company, 
known as the Water Gas Company of New Orleans, purchased from the 
United Gas Improvement Company of Philadelphia the right to use the 
latter’s patents in the State of Louisiana; and obtained from the New 
Orleans Council the right to manufacture and sell their gas in that city. 
They bought a site for works, and were going ahead, when the old New 
Orleans Gaslight Company applied to the Courts to restrain them. Nego- 
tiations followed, which have resulted in the United Gas Improvement 
Company buying back from the Water Company their patent rights for 
New Orleans and reselling the same to the old Company, who will now 
alter their works to manufacture the water gas. 





Register of Patents, 


Gas-Stoves.—Portway, C., of Halstead. No. 8324; July 18, 1882. 

The burner employed in this stove is such as is now generally in use, in 
which the gas is mixed with atmospheric air before combustion. Over 
the flame is placed a perforated block, or loose pieces of asbestos, or of a 
combination thereof-with other matters, through or between the parts of 
which the heat — and thence into a spiral chamber, or series of 
chambers, formed of fire-brick. A tube open at both ends runs through 
the stove, for the passage of the ordinary air of the apartment; and by 
means of which fresh air may be introduced from outside and warmed 
previous to its dispersion. 
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Fig. 1 shows a vertical section; and fig. 2, another vertical section at 
right angles to fig. 1 of a stove according to this invention. A is an outer 
case of sheet iron or other material; and B a lining of fire-brick. C is the 
burner, the chamber of which is supplied with atmospheric air by the 
age shown in fig. 2. D is the supply passage for the gas, which passes 

y the jet into the chamber, and there mixes with atmospheric air. 
The combined gas and air for the purpose of ignition pass out of the 
chamber by numerous jets (as is well understood when burning mixed gas 
and atmospheric air). The heat from the flame passes up through holes 
in the block E of asbestos or other material into the chamber F enclosed 
by the wall B. The heat in this chamber is controlled to circulate therein, 
by the spiral division shown, until it reaches the top chamber or head I, 
around which the heat is caused to circulate before it passes away by the 
flue G as may be desired. H is a passage passing upwards through the 
stove, by which air may (by becoming heated) be caused to circulate through 
the apartment where the stove is placed. 

Gas Motor Enornes.—Holt, H. P., and Crossley, F. W., of Manchester. 
No. 3449; July 20, 1882. (Not proceeded with.) 

This invention relates to a construction and arrangement of gas-engine 
and method of working it in such a manner that during each revolution of 
the crank-shaft products of combustion are discharged from the cylinder ; 
and, a partial vacuum being formed therein, a charge of combustible 
gaseous mixture is admitted and (along with the residuary products in the 
cylinder) compressed. 

For this purpose the inlet and outlet ports of the cylinder, with their 
slides or valves, are so arranged as to provide for the cycle of operation as 
follows:—When the piston is about half way in its outward stroke, the 
discharge port is opened, and a considerable portion of the products of 
combustion escape. The port is then closed, and the piston continues its 
stroke; creating a partial vacuum in the cylinder behind it. While the 

iston is near the end of its outstroke, the inlet port is opened ; and the com- 

ustible mixture enters the partially vacuous space in the cylinder. The 
piston afterwards beginning its return stroke, the inlet port is closed ; and 
the piston makes its instroke, compressing the contents of the cylinder. 
But, in order to prevent too great a proportion of incombustible diluent 
being thus retained, a portion of it is —— to escape through the 
exhaust port during the earlier part of the return stroke; care being 
taken, by providing diaphragms on the back of the piston or in the 
cylinder itself, that the combustible portion of the charge shall be retained. 
When the piston reaches the end of its instroke the compressed com- 
bustible charge is ignited, and the piston is propelled outwards; where- 
upon the cycle of operation is repeated. 

The opening and closing of the ports may be effected by valves or slides 
worked by eccentrics or cams on the engine-shaft. The inventors prefer, 
however, to adopt a more simple arrangement by making the piston itself, 
or a plate attached to it as it moves over the ports at the side of the 
cylinder, successively uncover and cover them in the required order. 

For the purpose of governing the engine, an arrangement is adopted 
which is applicable generally to gas-engines in which, in case of excessive 
speed, setantation is effected by oony suppressing the supply of gas 
during one or several strokes. At the end of alever worked by a centrifugal 
governor, there is formed a long boss in which is fitted-a rod free to slide ; 
this rod having a head from which projects backwards a piece of metal 
with a y-shaped groove formed in its end. On the main slide of the 
engine which reciprocates, a blade is fixed in such a position that when 
the engine is moving at normal speed this blade encounters the groove of 
the die. When, however (owing to excess of speed), the governor causes 
the lever with the sliding rod and die to rise, the blade on the slide misses 
the die. The head of the sliding rod faces a head on the stem of the gas- 
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supply valve, which is usually kept closed by a spring. When the engine 
is working at normal speed, the blade on the slide—encountering the die 
near the end of the stroke of the slide—pushes the sliding rod against the 
stem of the gas-supply valve, causing the valve to open and admit gas to 
the working cylinder. But when, owing to the excessive speed of the 
engine, the blade on the slide misses the die, there is no supply of gas 
until the speed becomes sufficiently reduced to permit the die again to 
take such a position as to be encountered by the blade on the slide. 
From the stem of the supply-valve there is worked, by a pawl and ratchet 
wheel, a spindle carrying wires that dip into an oil-cup, and as they move 
transfer drops of oil or lubricant to tubes supplying oil passages in the 
slide and cylinder. As this lubricating arrangement is worked by the 
movement of the gas-valve, the supply of lubricant is given only in pro- 
portion (approximately) to the demand for it. 


Gas-Burners.—Siemens, C. W., of Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 
No. 3328; July 18, 1882. 

This invention, the patentee states, relates to a construction and arrange- 
ment of gas-burners, whereby he is enabled to utilize a large portion’of the 
heat of the products of combustion in heating the air supply to the burner, 
and thus to cause the production of a brilliant light. For this purpose 
there is superposed on the glass chimney a metal chimney, which is made 
with fins or ribs exposing a greatly extended surface both inside and out. 
The external ribs are enclosed within a casing of perforated metal or wire 
gauze; and, from the space thus enclosed, an annular passage is provided 
—between the glass chimney and an outer casing of glass or translucent 
material—down to a chamber surrounding the burner. The products of 
combustion, ascending the chimney, deliver a large portion of their heat 
to the internal fins or ribs of the upper metal chimney; and the external 
fins or ribs, being heated by conduction, deliver heat to the air as it enters 
through the perforations of their casing, and passing over the surfaces of 
the ribs descends the annular channel to supply the burner. 

Instead of making the descending air channel as an annular space within 
a casing surrounding the glass, it may be a separate channel at the side of 
the lamp; in which case it may be of metal, and no external casing of the 
glass chimney is required. When this arrangement is adopted, the air 
may be made to traverse several times to and fro across the ribbed portion 
of the metal chimney, which (in this case) would have its external ribs 
arranged horizontally. 
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Fig. 3. 


Fig. 1 is a vertical section of one form of lamp; fig. 2, a sectional plan 
on the line X; and fig. 3, a sectional plan on the line Y. A is the 
burner, which consists of a number of tubes within a chamber at the base 
of the lamp. B is the inner glass, and C the outer glass; having between 
them the annular air channel for the descent of the heated air to supply 
the burner. D is the superposed metal chimney, made with internal and 
external fins, exposing a large conducting surface; and E is the casing of 
perforated metal or wire gauze, or both combined. The metal of D and 
E, being highly heated by the ascending products of combustion, imparts 
heat to the air entering through the perforations of E; and the air thus 
heated descends to supply the burner. 
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The descending heated air channel, instead of being external as above 


Fig. +, 





described, may be arranged internally as shown by fig. 4. In this case the } 


tubes constituting the burner A surround the lower end of a tube G— 
made of glass, ceramic material, or refractory metal—suspended from the 
upper part of the lamp. Above this tube there is a chamber H divided 
into a number of channels; the vertical channels giving passage for the 
products of combustion upwards, whilst the horizontal channels give pas- 
sage for air entering through the perforations of E on its way to the tube 
G. The extended rib or fin surfaces take (in this case) the form of par- 
titions separating the channels. 

Fig. 5 is a vertical section of the form of lamp in which the descending 
air channel K is external to the glass of the lamp. In this case the ribs 
or fins are made horizontal on the outside, and vertical on the inside. 


DistRiButine anp Dirrusine Powerrvut Gas AnD oTHER Licuts.—Trotter, 
A. P., of Cambridge. No. 3515; July, 25, 1882. (Not proceeded — 
This invention relates to means of softening powerful lights and o: 
distributing the illumination (with comparative uniformity) over con- 
siderable areas; both objects being effected by the use of transparent 
glass so shaped or moulded on its surface as to diffuse and distribute by 
refraction and reflection the rays proceeding from the source of light. 
The general shape of the lantern is that of an inverted cone; the light 
being situated at or near the centre of its base. The exterior surface of 
the cone is circularly grooved, so as to present a series of steps, each of 
which has its surface so curved that the rays of light passing through it 
are distributed by refraction over the desired extent of area round the 
lamp. Above the cone is a reflector of such curvature that the rays are 
uniformly distributed by reflection from it. Between the base of the cone 
and the reflector a glass cylinder is placed, having its surface circularly 
ooved (like that P the cone) to give uniform distribution. When it is 
Seaired to distribute the light principally in two opposite directions—as, 
for example, for illuminating a foot pavement or railway platform—the 
lantern is made of an elliptical form in plan. When it is desired to diffuse 
or soften the light as well as to distribute it uniformly, the steps are 
broken up into a number of segments, which project from the general 
surface with curvatures arranged in plan as well as in section to effect 
distribution. When diffusion only, without regard to distribution of the 
light, is desired, projections from the surface or depressions in the surface 
are formed as solids of revolution or conoids having curvature such as to 
refract the rays passing through them uniformly through a considerable 
angle in all directions. The arrangements for distributing and diffusin 
may be combined by forming the distributing steps on the exterior, an 
forming diffusing flutings on the interior of the glass ; or conversely. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

1132.—Marpen, W. and J., and Cow.ey, E. F., Hyde, “ Improvements in 
tools and machines for screwing and cutting off metal pipes and tubes, also 
applicable to other tools for cutting metals.’ March 2, 1883, 

1173.—Tuompson, W. H., Harnpaker, L., and Porter, J. M., Leeds, 
“Improvements in means and appliances for heating steam and other 
boilers by the combustion of gas.” March 5, 1883. 

1210.—WoopHeapD, J., Wakefield, ‘“‘ Improvements in the process of and 
apparatus for distilling coal and other carbonaceous materials in order 
to obtain coke, tar, oils, ammonia compounds, heating gas, and other valu- 
able products.” March 6, 1883. 

1217.—ScuHveEt, J. F., Heywoop, A., jun., and DarpysHime, W., Man- 
chester, “Improvements in the production of gas for illuminating and 
other purposes from hydrocarbons, and in the apparatus therefor.” March 7, 
1883, 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE PASSED THE GREAT SEAL. 

4336.—BEVERLEY, A., Stanley, and Sykes, A., Wakefield, ‘‘ An improved 
governor for steam, gas, and other motive-power engines.” Sept. 12, 1882. 

4401.—AnzEt, C. D., “Improvements in compression pumps for ammonia 
gas.” Acommunication. Sept. 15, 1882. 

4418.—Warrts, J., and Suru, H. E., Bristol, ‘ Improvements in and con- 
nected with motors worked by combustible gas, vapour, steam, or com- 
pressed air.” Sept. 16, 1882. 

4697.—W son, A., Handsworth, “ Improvements in apparatus for making 
gas.” Oct. 3, 1882. 

4757—Der Pass, E., “Improvements in or relating to apparatus for 
mixing water with gas or steam.” A communication. Oct. 6, 1882. 

5337.—Scuotu, G. A., Euston Road, London, “Improvements in appa- 
ratus or appliances for the mixing or combining of air and combustible 
vapour in order to render the same suitable for lighting purposes, and in 
burners for same to be used therewith.” Nov. 8, 1882. 

5616.—StTEwart, H. S., Westminster, “Improvements in apparatus for 
exhausting, lifting, forcing, or measuring fluids.” Nov. 25, 1882. 

PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID. 
[AFTER THE THIRD YEAR. ] 

735.—WILkinson, W. B., “Improvements in apparatus used with gas 
or other lights for holding the globes or other glasses used therewith.’ 
Feb. 19, 1880. 

772.—Matuews, C. R., “Improvements in fixing, connecting, and 
disconnecting gas pendants, brackets, pillar or ground connections, 
especially adapted for outside reflecting lamps.” Feb. 21, 1880. 

786.—HEGENER, A., “Improvements in apparatus for producing gaseous 
fuel for combustion in furnaces, ovens, or kilns, and for utilizing the 
waste heat of the products of such combustion, more particularly appli- 
cable for heating the retorts in gas-works.” Feb. 23, 1880. 

844.—Carx, A. M., “Improvements in pumps for liquids and gases.” 
A communication. Feb. 25, 1880. 

890.—Cuark, A. M., “Improved apparatus for desiccating and satu- 
rating sewage and other matters for the manufacture of sulphates of 
ammonia, and for treating liquid and other matters generally which are 
capable of distillation.” A communication. Feb. 28, 1880. 

896.—Ricxman, J. P., and Tuompson, J. B., “Improvements in the 
manufacture of ammonia and its compounds, and apparatus therefor.” 
March 1, 1880. 











“TRESPASSING IN A Gas-Wonrks.”—A correspondent in South Wales, 
referring to the paragraph in last week’s issue, under the above heading, 
writes: “It calls to mind an instance of the kind which occurred on my 
works a short time ago. About midnight, the offender (a soldier) scaled 
the high boundary wall, hurting himself in doing so (the wall being covered 
with glass), and flatly refused to depart on being noticed. He was not 
drunk, as soldiers generally are; and was given into custody. On my 
appearing against him, the Magistrates decided that they could not 
punish him. In reply to my inquiry as to whether I was to be troubled 
with such customers in a place where great damage could be done in 
a short time, they coolly recommended legal advice if I disagreed with 
the decision. Verily Stipendiary Magistrates are urgently called for to 
supersede the “ great unpaid,” especially in small boroughs. In a neigh- 
bouring works, an offender of the same sort was sentenced to six weeks’ 
imprisonment as a rogue and yagabond,” 
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Parliamentary Intelligence, 


PRIVATE BILLS (SESSION 1883) RELATING TO GAS, WATER, Erc.—Procress mapz to Saturpay, Mancx 10. 


























Title of Bill Petition for Bill Bill Read Bill Read Bill Bill Read Bill Received 
: Presented. the First Time. | a Second Time. Reported. the Third Time, | Royal Assent. 
Alliance and Dublin Consumers’) Lords Feb. 23 Feb. 23 March 9 es ee oe 
Gas Bill .... .. . . .j Commons. os es ee we ee ee 
Barnet District Gas and Water Bill Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 8 a =e be 
” ” 9 Commons. ie oe on ee ‘ a 
Basingstoke and Estrop Water Bill Lords Feb, 22 Feb. 22 March 1 Py ee 
” ” ” Commons . ee oe ee a ee 
Birmingham Corporation (Consoli-} Lords ee ee ee oe ee 
ty ew 5 48 © 6 2) ren. Feb. 19 Feb. 20 Feb. 26 “| ee 
Brighton Corporation Water Bill Lords ° Feb. 22 Feb. 22 Feb. 26 oe ee 
” * . Commons. oe oe ee oa ee 
Burnley Borough Improvement Bill Lords ee * se * 
i in Commons . Feb. 19 Feb. 20 Feb. 26 “e ~~ ee 
Dumbarton Water, &c., Bill Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 Feb, 27 - ¥ ee 
” ” Commons . oe oe ee > ae oe 
Dundalk Water Bill . Lords os oe oe on os ee 
- Sis Commons . Feb. 19 ee oe on ee 9° 
Flintshire Water and Gas Bill Lords Feb, 26 Feb. 26 March 5 os ee ee 
” ” Commons . sis oe ee ¥ os 
Halesowen Gas Bill . Lords Feb. 26 Feb. 26 March 8 Ae oe 
9 s « 2.0 «6 QGommeias. as - ee i ee os 
Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Bill Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 on a on °” 
” ” * Commons . as oe ee oa ° oe 
Hawarden and District Water Bill Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 Feb. 26 nie : ee 
” ” ” Commons . oe ee ee ee ee ee 
Heywood Corporation Bill Lords o° ee oe es os ee 
Se cig . Commons . Feb. 19 Feb. 20 Feb. 28 oe ee ee 
Ipswich Gas Bill - Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 5 oe 2. on 
* cml. <b i 3a ob ee ee be ee oe 
Kingstown and Blackrock Town-) Lords Feb. 23 Feb. 23 March 6 He es oi 
ships Water Bill . « « «) Commons . - oe oe oe : . 
Lambeth Water Bill. . . Lords ish se os > ° + 
” 6 _Aed lee es Feb. 19 Feb. 20 March 5 ws o- : 
Leatherhead and District Water Bill Lords . , Feb. 23 Feb. 23 Feb. 27 ee : 
9 ” ” Commons . ee + *° e . . 
Limerick Water Bill . Lords . Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 1 a0 ° 
: » si stew e «re ames oe ee ee ee ** . 
Norwood (Middlesex) and Sunning-) Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 5 oe Se tm 
dale District Water Bill . : *} Commons . os oe on ee °° oe 
Nottingham Corporation Bill Lords so oe © es ee 
- ” : Commons . Feb, 19 Feb. 20 Feb. 28 Se oe ee 
Portishead District Water Bill . Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 8 es oe 2a 
” 9 ° Commons . os oe os es ee ee 
Portsmouth Water Bill . Lords oe ° .- .- .* 
” e Riso 6 uo Gems Feb. 19 Feb. 20 March 5 2» ni 
Southwark and Vauxhall Water Bill Lords Bi _ 5 ° ° 
” ” ” Commons . Feb. 19 Feb. 20 March 5 ° = 
Staveley Water Bill . , ‘ Lords Feb. 26 Feb. 26 ee . 
” Stump» ted . er ee, - oe ee ee ee es 
Stoke-upon-Trent and Fenton Gas } ‘Lords . Feb. 22 Feb. 22 Feb. 26 ee ve oe 
MN. o «6s 6 6 + 6 - 0p nS ys «: on ~ ke ae. 
Tendring Hundred Water Bill Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 Feb. 27 oe ee os 
” ” Commons . oe +* * | * * . 
Watford Gas Bill . Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 1 . : 
‘ ” sw, tee tees Commons . oe ** + : 
Windsor and Eaton Water Bill . Lords Feb, 22 Feb. 22 Feb. 26 . 
eM 3. hy ” . . Commons. ee +e *e : 
Workington Local Board Water Bill Lords os ee +s . 
4 ” ” 9 Commons . Feb. 19 Feb. 20 Feb. 26 
Wroxall and District Water Bill Lords Feb. 26 Feb. 26 ee 
” ” Commons . “es ee } ee ee oe 


Portishead 


Board of Health. 


Petition 8 against the following Bills were presented :—Basingstoke and 
Estrop W ater Bill, from (1) Corporation of Basingstoke, (2) Frederic 
George Painter; Flintshire Water and Gas Bill, from Henry Potts; 
Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Bill, from the Corporation of Hastings ; 
Limerick Water Bill, from the Corporation of Limerick; Watford Gas 
Bill, from the Watford Local Board of Health; Wroxall and District 
Water Bill, from the Rural Sanitary Authority of the Isle of Wight Union. 


Company, 


Tue Local Government Board have 


HOUSE OF 
Monpay, Marcza 5. 
Petitions against the following Bills were presented:—Hawarden and 
District Water Bill, from (1) Arthur Troughton Roberts, (2) Mold Gas and 
Water Company, (3) Promoters of the Flintshire Water and Gas Bill ; 
istrict Water Bill, from Sir John Henry Greville Smyth, 
Bart.; Stoke-upon-Trent and Fenton Gas Bill, from the Corporation of 
Stoke-upon-Trent; Windsor and Eton Water Bill, from the Eton Local 








LORDS. 


‘ TvuEspay, Marcu 6, 
Petitions against the following Bills were presented :—Dumbarton 
Water-Works Bill, from Andrew Buchanan; Leatherhead and District 
Water Bill, from John Barnard Hankey; Tendring Hundred Water Bill, 
from (1) Corporation of Harwich, (2) Great Eastern Railway Company. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 8, 


“eines . Frimay, Marcu 9. 

Petitions against the following Bills were presented :—Flintshire Water 
and Gas Bill, from the Mold Gas and Water Company ; Norwood (Middle- 
Sex) and Sunningdale District Water Bill, from the Corporation of New 
Windsor; Portishead District Water Bill, from the Bristol Water-Works 








granted the application of the Upper 
Sedgley Local Board for power to borrow £10,000 for gas purposes. se 


inquiry respecting this application took place in October last. 


, Opposition is threatened to the Tadcaster and Wetherby District Gas 
Company's Order, now under consideration by the Board of Trade. A 
meeting has been held at the latter town 
the Inspector from Whitehall ; 


the consumers, 





: and it was resolved to appoint a committee 
to attend, along with Counsel, at the inquiry, and re oust the views of 


The necessary funds were subscribed in the room. 


, in view of the coming visit of | 


HT equ Yntelligence. | 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION. 
Monpay, Fes. 26. 
(Before Justice Denman and a Special Jury.) 
TITE V. LAMBETH WATER COMPANY. 

This was an action brought by the plaintiff, a baker carrying on business 
at the corner of Deacon Street and Pollock Road, Walworth, to recover 
damages for injury to his business by reason of his oven having been ren- 
dered unworkable through the negligence of the servants of the Water 
Company, causing the water from the mains to flow in such quantities as 
to percolate through the earth and flood his oven, which was built under 
the roadway. The defendants denied the negligence, and alleged that the 
damage to the oven arose from other causes than from the water from 
their mains. 

Mr. Horwoop, Q.C., and Mr. Frrren appeared for the plaintiff; Mr. 
Bosanquet, Q.C., and Mr. AnperRson for the Company. 

Mr. Hopwoop, in opening the case, stated that the plaintiff entered upon 
the business some six or seven years ago, and had the use of the oven, 
which was perfectly built, and carried on his trade without having any- 
thing to complain of. The defendants had laid their mains along Pollock 
Road up to within a few inches of plaintiff's oven, and there they stopped. 
In January, 1881, about the time that there was very bad weather, the 
defendants put up a stand-pipe in Pollock Road, near to plaintiff's oven, 
for the use of the surrounding houses; and it was at this point that the 
damage was done. The plaintiff found that the water came through into 
his oven, so that he could not carry on his baking. He complained to the 
Company’s servants; but they kept up the stand-pipe as long as they 
thought it necessary for their purposes. Around the pipe there was a 
granite sett, called an “apron ;” but the water had washed away all the 
interstices, and forced its way by natural gravitation through the road- 
way and under the plaintiff’s premises. The plaintiff having complained 
without redress, the stand-pipe was in time taken away; but the ground 
remained porous, and he (Mr. Hopwood) submitted that the infiltration 
of the water precipitated by gravitation would make a natural channel, 
and would have the effect of rendering the earth porous. About the 
end of March or the beginning of April the Company’s turncock visited 
the spot for the purpose of flushing the mains, and this it was charged 
was done in an improper manner, so as to cause a renewal of the 
mischief. The Company, no doubt, had a right to supply water accord- 
ing to their Act of Parliament, but, at the same time, it was their duty to 
be very careful that they did no damage ; and if they poured down water 
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in unnecessary quantities, as in the present case, they must be held liable 
for any damage they caused. It was a reckless thing in the first instance 
to bring the main within a few inches of the oven. re 

Justice Denman pointed out that the terms of the plaintiff’s statement 
of claim precluded him from going into the question of the construction 
of the main. The damage was alleged to have been caused by the negli- 
gence of the defendants’ servants; and the contractors could not be said 
to be the servants of the Company. : 

Mr. Hopwoop said the particulars furnished to the other side included 
these points, and he believed the defendants were perfectly ready with their 
evidence to meet them. 

Justice Denman said the particulars could not enlarge the statement of 
claim; but if both sides agreed that the liability or non-liability could be 
decided without reference to the pleadings, the case could go on on this 
understanding. 

Mr. Bosanquer said he could not agree to it. 

After some discussion as to whether there should not be an adjournment, 
for the purpose of amending the statement of claim, the learned Counsel 
for the plaintiff elected to proceed with the case, and to rely upon the acts 
of the servants of the Company in placing the stand-pipe in the particular 
position it occupied, and in the improper flushing of the mains. 

The following evidence was called :— 

Mr. John Tite, the plaintiff, said he was a baker carrying on business 
at 81, Deacon Street, Walworth Road. He entered into possession of the 
premises in July, 1877, at which time the oven in question was there, but 
the stand-pipe was not; and up to January, 1881, the oven acted very well. 
On the 19th of January one of the Company’s servants placed a stand- 
pipe close to the oven; and the next day witness asked him to remove it, 
as he found great difficulty in getting the necessary heat for his business. 
The stand-pipe was used from ten in the morning till four or five in the after- 
noon, and water was flowing all day. The next day the water came into the 
oven, and formed quite a pond all round it. There was snow on the ground. 
When he complained to the turncock he declined to remove the stand-pipe 
until he had orders from Messrs. Sutton and Dudley, the freeholders. After 
seeing them, he went to the Company’s office at Brixton on the following 
Monday, taking with him a loaf of bread to show how his baking had 
been affected; and on the Tuesday morning the use of the stand-pipe was 
discontinued, after which the dampness gradually ceased. At the end 
of March the turncock came again to flush the mains, and continued the 
flushing for five minutes, repeating the operation after they had, in wit- 
ness’s opinion, been quite sufficiently flushed ; and in less than ten minutes 
the water again flowed into the oven. The dampness then continued 
for nearly a month. On the 20th of April the turncock came again and 
turned on the water in the same way, and it had the same effect. The 
result was that when the customers came for their hot bread in the 
morning it was not ready. If the bread was drawn at the usual time, it 
was found to be unfit to eat; while if it was left in the oven it lost weight 
considerably. In consequence his trade had fallen off from 15 to 104 sacks 
a week, and his profits had been reduced from £90 to £40 a year. 

In cross-examination, witness said the tap of the stand-pipe was out of 
repair at the time, but he had never previously complained of the tap 
having been defective. The ground was opened by the Company’s Surveyor 
to see if there was any escape from the mains, as plaintiff thought there 
was; but none was found, as it was not opened at the right place, and 
they did not go down low enough. There had not since been any frost like 
that in January, 1881, and no damage had been caused. 

In re-examination, witness said the Company had offered first £2, and 
then £5, in settlement of his claim. 

Mr. Llewellyn Horsman, the builder of the oven, spoke as to its perfect 
construction, and confirmed the plaintiff's evidence as to the subsequent 
dampness. 

Mr. Clarke, a surveyor, described the condition of things at the time he 
was called in by the plaintiff, and attributed the damage tothe oven to the 
water from the shenien e. 

Henry Griggs, plaintiff's foreman baker, also gave confirmatory evidence 
as to the dampness and the difficulty of baking, and said that on one 
occasion he had to sell 60 quarterns of spoilt bread for 5s., when it should 
have realized 30s. 

The two assistant bakers gave similar evidence. 

Mr. BosanQuet, in opening the case for the defendants, denied that there 
had been any negligence on the part of their servants, and said that all 
the Company had done was to comply with the Act of Parliament to keep 
up a supply of water, and to place fire-plugs certain distances apart. The 
damage that was caused to plaintiff’s oven was from the severe weather 
which prevailed at the time, and was not attributable to the water from 
the stand-pipe. 

Several witnesses were called in support of this statement, including the 
Company’s servants and independent surveyors and oven-builders, who 
proved that the top of the stand-pipe was not defective; that the main 
was not flushed in any other than the usual way; that the interstices of 
the “apron” were not washed away; and that the inclination was towards 
the gully, so that the water would not go through the earth, but would 
run away down the gully. They were also confident in their opinion that 
it was the snow-water that flooded the oven, inasmuch as the road beneath 
the metalling was of a very bad character without any foundation; and 
that the oven, being built under the roadway, should Bo had concrete 
placed beneath it, as well as on the top and at the sides, to prevent the 
influx of water. 

Counsel having replied upon the evidence, 

Justice Denman summed up, and the Jury returned a verdict for the 
defendants. 


Taurspay, Marca 1. 
(Before Lord Cotermer and a Special Jury.) 
WRIGHT AND ANOTHER UV. WEST MIDDLESEX WATER COMPANY. 

This was an action brought to recover a sum of £88, money alleged by 
bs plaintiffs to have been paid by them to the defendants under a mistake 
of fact. 

Mr. Tyrrett Parse (with whom was Mr. Meapows Wuire, Q.C.) ap- 
goes for the plaintiffs; Mr. Granram, Q.C., and Mr. Earte for the 

efendants. 

The plaintiffs, Messrs. Wright and Mansfield, carry on business in Bond 
Street, and also have a manufactory in Knightrider Street. In 1869 they 
put up a new steam-engine of 12-horse power, and gave due notice of 
the fact to the defendants. The latter thereupon raised the water-rate 
payable by the plaintiffs in respect of their manufacturing premises by 
£12 12s.a year. No use whatever had been made of the steam-engine 
after 1874; but the plaintiffs had nevertheless continued to pay the extra 
charge down to 1881. The mistake having been then discovered by them, 
they claimed to be reimbursed by the defendants the sums which they had 
so paid in error. The defendants offered to refund half of the amounts; 
but this the plaintiffs refused to accept, and subsequently brought the 
present action. From the evidence given by the plaintiffs’ servants, it 
appeared that the demand notes for the water-rates had been sent in twice 
a year, in the usual way, for a lump sum—£9 16s. 6d. each ; and these had 





been sent in the first place to the manufactory, and then forwarded by 
the foreman there to the plaintiffs’ cashier in Bond Street. The latter 
having instructions from his employers to pay all accounts under £10 
without first referring them to the plaintiffs, had regularly paid the 
amounts of £9 16s. 6d. in cash. Both the foreman and the cashier had 
only gone into the service of the — in 1871, and neither had any 
knowledge of what the water-rate had been before 1869. Counsel for the 
plaintiffs cited, in support of their case, that of Kelly v. Solari, in the 
judgment of which Lord Abinger said he was of opinion that the know- 
Ca of the facts which would disentitle a party from recovering money 
paid by mistake meant a knowledge existing in his mind at the time of 
payment. 

Lord CoLermee, in summing up the case, said the two questions for the 
jury would be: Whether the plaintiffs had been bound to give notice to 
the defendants of their intention to discontinue the use of the supply of 
water for their steam-engine ; and whether they or their servants had had 
a knowledge that a separate charge, included in the demand notes of 
£9 16s. 6d., had been made for such a supply. : 

The Jury, without leaving the box, at once answered both questions in 
the affirmative, and , 

His Lorpsuip thereupon gave judgment for the defendants, certifying 
for a special jury. 


Monpay, Marcu 5. 
(Before Justices Cave and Day.) 
HORNBY UV. LIVERPOOL UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 

This was a matter arising upon a special case stated by the County 
Court Judge for Liverpool, and was an action to try the plaintifi’s right 
to recover compensation in respect of damage to a plate-glass window on 
his premises. The facts stated in the special case were that the plaintiff 
was the owner of a house and premises in Dale Street and Moorfields, Liver- 
pool, the plate-glass window of which was insured. On Sept. 13, 1881, the 
Liverpool United Gas Company, by their servants, opened and broke up 
the soil of the pavement and roadway of Dale Street in front of the plain- 
tiff's premises, for the purpose of laying down mains; the roadway being 
paved with stone setts with a layer of concrete. In breaking up the road- 
way a stone flew up suddenly and with great force, and broke the plaintiff's 
window, doing damage to the amount of £6 10s. It was found that the 
servants of the Company did not use any more force than was necessary in 
breaking up the roadway, which was within the scope of their employ- 
ment. No notice was given to plaintiff by the servants of the Company 
that they were about to break up the roadway, nor did they adopt any 
means whatever to prevent the stones or concrete of the road from flying 
up and striking the window. The work was carried out by the Company 
in a similar way to that in which it was carried out by the Corporation of 
Liverpool and other public bodies when roads were broken up by them for 
various purposes; and in such cases it was not the usual practice for notice 
to be given to the owners of adjoining property. No such accident as the 
one in question had ever happened before, and the work was done in the 
usual and customary manner. The spot where the stone struck the 
window was 7 ft. 4 in. above the level of the road, and 5 feet above the 
bottom of the window; while the distance from the spot where the stone 
flew to the window was 14ft.6in. Since the accident a screen had been 
put up to prevent a repetition of such an occurrence. There was no 
dispute between the parties as to the amount of compensation, which was 
agreed at £6 10s. The question for the opinion of the Court was: Is the 
plaintiff, under the above circumstances, entitled to recover the sum of 
£6 10s.? If answered in the affirmative, then judgment to be given for 
plaintiff for £6 10s. and costs; if in the negative, then judgment to be for 
defendants, with costs. 

Mr. WauLace appeared for the plaintiff; Mr. Frencu for defendants. 

Mr. Watuace, in arguing the plaintiff's case, said that the way in which 
he had to put it was this: Hither there had been negligence on the part of 
the defendants or there had not. If there had been negligence, an action 
by the plaintiff would lie at common law; and, if not, then he must find 
something in the Act of Parliament which would entitle him to compen- 
sation. His first contention was that there was negligence; and he sub- 
mitted that when any one struck concrete with a pick in the ordinary way 
so as to make it fly a horizontal distance of 14 ft. 6 in., and strike a window 
7ft. 4in. from the ground, it must have been necessary to use very con- 
siderable force. He contended that to use a pick in such a manner was in 
itself an act of negligence; and that when the Company’s servants had 
the whole of the street to work in it was a further act of negligence to 
strike the stone in the direction of plaintiff's window. 

Justice Cave: What was the negligence you say there was here ? 

Mr. Watace: They struck the stone in the direction of the plaintiff's 
window. 

Justice Cave: That was not their voluntary act. What is it yousay they 
did that they ought not to have done, or left undone that they ought to 
have done? 

Mr. Watuace: They adopted no means to prevent the concrete flying. 

Justice Cave: What do you say were the means they ought to have 
adopted ? 

r. WALLACE said the special case found that after the occurrence & 
sack was put up. Even though it might be necessary, under certain cir- 
cumstances, to submit that some reasonable precautions might have been 
adopted, yet, when the defendants had not taken any precautions to pre- 
vent the concrete flying, it was for them to show that no precautions 
would have prevented the occurrence. In this case it was found that no 
precautions whatever had been adopted. 

Justice Cave: The Company are not bound to do anything unless a 
reasonable man would see the necessity of doing something; nor are they 
bound to guard against a contingency which never before occurred. 

Mr. Watuace said that it being in the nature of concrete to fly when 
struck, a reasonable man would have adopted some precautions. 

Justice Cave: What the defendants say is that such a thing as this has 
never happened before. Now, you are bound to take precautions against 
what is likely to happen; but there is no case to show that you are bound 
to take precautions against what has never happened before. You are 
not bound to take precautions against floods of extraordinary violence. 

Mr. Watuace replied that floods were the act of nature; but this was 
the act of the defendants. 

Justice Cave: If what you are doing is an unlawful act, you are respon- 
sible for the consequences, whether there is negligence or not; but if what 
you are doing is lawful, then you are only liable for results from the 
negligent doing of it. 

Mr. Wa.LAcE reiterated that the doing of the work without any pre- 
cautions was negligence; and that such an accident would happen was an 
exceedingly likely and reasonable inference. However, if their Lordships 
thought there was no negligence, he would pass to the other point, and 
base his claim for compensation under the statute which authorized the 
act to be done; and if he could not find anything in the Act giving him a 
title to compensation, then he must be content to suffer. The Company 
were incorporated by a Private Act, which incorporated the Gas-Works 
Clauses Act, 1847, The section under which they were breaking up the 
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road was the 6th section of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, which contained 
these words: “‘ Doing as little damage as may be in the execution of the 
— hereby or by the Special Act granted, and making compensation 
or any damage which may be done in the execution of such powers.” 
Upon this their liability to make compensation might be of two kinds— 
either absolute or where an action oe lie; and he submitted that the 
reading of the section made the liability absolute, and that it arose in any 
event if damage were done. The Jearned Counsel argued at some length 
in support of this view, and quoted several authorities upon the subject. 

Mr. FRENCH, on behalf of the Company, said, as to the question of negli- 
gence, it must depend upon the particular circumstances of each case—as 
to the mode in which the streets in particular towns were paved, and 
80 On. 

Justice Cave : What business have you to break up this street at all ? 

Mr. FreENcH: We are bound to supply the public with gas; and in order 
to do so we must break up the street. 

Justice CavE: You justify yourselves under the Act in breaking up the 
street ; and but for the Act it would be an illegal thing for you to do. Having 
broken the plaintiff's window in the exercise of powers under the Act, the 
Act says you are liable for any damage for which there is no justification. 

Mr. FrENcH contended that by breaking up the street they had not done 
anything unlawful, as their Act gave them the power; and they were 
in precisely the same position as if they had purchased the ground of the 
Corporation for value. They had statutory rights to the use of the road 
to put down pipes, and they were in exactly the same position as if the 
statute had given them a right to serve notices upon the Corporation of 
Liverpool; they had bought the right to put down their pipes because, in 
return, they had to give corresponding benefits to the public. Supposing, 
instead of having only an easement of the right to put down pipes, the Com- 
ome had become the absolute purchasers of the ground, then they were 
pound to exercise reasonable care, and to use their property in such a way 
as not to interfere with their neighbours. Was there, he asked, any differ- 
ence between the right which an owner of an easement had and the right 
which an absolute owner of the property would have in this respect? It 
was their duty to use the easement with reasonable care and skill, so as 
not to injure other persons who were entitled to the use of the street. 
He submitted that there was no common law liability upon them in 
respect of what they had done; and that upon this part of the case the 
answer must be that no negligence was shown, but that they had acted 
reasonably and in the ordinary way. The fact was that, both as re- 
garded the Company and the Corporation of Liverpool—two bodies 
well acquainted with the streets of Liverpool and their foundations, 
and the mode in which they ought to carry out such work—it was found 
that such a thing as this had never before occurred, although the 
Company had been working in the streets for 40 years, and the Corpora- 
tion for some centuries. It was impossible that, in adopting the mode 
existing for a century, and following the plan of breaking up the streets, 
always followed by people who were doing this work every day of their 
lives, any negligence should occur. The special case found that the ordinary 
method of working had been followed in this case, and that no more force 
was used than was necessary ; and this of itself, he contended, negatived 
any inference of negligence. The liability suggested by the other side, 
under the statute, was that the Gas Company in exercising their statutory 
easement, became absolute insurers in all events for every circumstance 
which might occur during the progress of the work; in other words, that 
the Company, not being a road authority, not being the owners of the 
road, and not knowing how the roads were constructed or what the result 
must be of breaking up certain roads at particular times, became the 
insurers to the public to the whole extent of what might happen from the 
opening up of the road. Such a reading of the Act, he argued, was un- 
reasonable ; and if it were the true one, then the liability would not simply 
apply to injury done to property, butif a splinter, without negligence, were 
to fly up and hit a horse 100 yards down a side street, and set the horse 
running and knock over some persons, ajl these things would, under this 
view, be actually chargeable against the Company, who would have to 
make compensation. The learned Counsel continued his argument to the 
effect that a person was not entitled to compensation, under the compen- 
sation clauses of the statute, unless the injury sustained was such as, had 
the works not been authorized by statute, would have given a right of 
action at common law. Having cited various cases more or less sup 
porting this view, - 

Justice Cave proceeded to give judgment without calling upon Mr. 
Wallace to reply. He said: I am of opinion that this is a very clear case. 
The defendants have no right at common law to break up Dale Street; and 
if, not having the protection of their Acts of Parliament, they had done 
what they have done, I cannot doubt for one moment that an action would 
seg at common law against them. If they had sent their servants to 
break up streets which they were not authorized to break up, and the 
consequence was that the servants, in doing what their masters told them 
to do, drove a piece of concrete through the plaintiff's window, I cannot feel 
the slightest doubt that at common law they would be liable to an action 
for doing this act, for the reason that they had no right to do it—they are 
not exercising a right which is protected by law. Undoubtedly if they are 
exercising such a right, and they encroach upon another man’s right to 
have his property uninjured, then it would be a question of negligence or 
no negligence. But, in this case, at common law they certainly were not 
justified in breaking up the streets at all; and, consequently, if they do 
it, and damage to an adjoining owner results directly from the act which 
they do, they are liable to an action for damages. This being the state 
of things, an Act of Parliament is passed which incorporates the Gas- 
Works Clauses Act, and authorizes the defendants to do what otherwise 
they could not have done—namely, to open and break up the soil of, 
amongst other streets, Dale Street; and this consequently makes their 
act lawful which before would have been unlawful. But then the Act 
goes on to provide that they are to make compensation for any damage 
which is done in the execution of such powers. Now there have been 
many cases upon the construction of these words, and it has been held 
that where there is a cause of action, as there is here—namely, from the 
damage done to the property of another person—which would be action- 
able at common law, and the Act upon which this damage is done 
is legalized by Act of Parliament with such proviso for compensation 
as there is here, the right of compensation thereupon arises; and all 
the Company have done is to substitute proceedings for compensation 
instead of the previously existing right to bring an action. In order to 
deprive a man of this right, one must see quite clearly that the intention 
of Parliament was that the compensation which is given should not 
extend to compensation for such injury as this. There is nothing said in 
the Act, and so I cannot conceive it possible that the Act intended that the 
Company were to be at liberty to go and break up the streets, which they 
were authorized to break up, and in the course of doing so to break the 
windows on either side of the street, if this is a necessary consequence of 
breaking up the streets, without making compensation for so doing. Then 
on the discussion of this case there was another point raised, and it was 
whether there was not negligence here. Now, I rather protest against the 
facts being stated, and one being tied down to facts of this kind, and then 





being told that one is to draw inferences from these facts. Of course, if 
the case were being heard before a jury, they would decide for themselves 
what were the facts, and draw what inferences they chose; and in the present 
case there is no doubt considerable difficulty in the way. But to the best 
of my judgment I should be inclined to think that there was negligence 
here. I should have thought that to break up this roadway in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of a footpath and windows, without taking any pre- 
cautions at all to prevent the fragments which are struck by the pick from 
flying in such a direction as to do damage either to passers by or to the 
windows on either side, was evidence of negligence. It is not, however, 
necessary to decide the point here, because I am clearly of opinion that 
upon the other aspect of the case the plaintiff is entitled to judgment; and 
I prefer rather to rest my judgment upon this view of the case than upon 
the question of negligence. 

Justice Day: I am of the same opinion. 

Mr. Wattace: Then your Lordships answer the question in the 
affirmative ? 

Justice Day: We do. 

." udgment was accordingly entered for the plaintiff, with £6 10s. damages 
and costs. 


COURT OF SESSION—VALUATION APPEAL COURT. 
Saturpay, Fes. 24. 
(Before Lords Ler and FRasER.) 
THE FALKIRK JOINT-STOCK GAS COMPANY'S VALUATION APPEAL. 

This appeal, which raised an important point in connection with the 
valuation of gas-works, came up for decision to-day. When the question was 
debated before their Lordships at a former sitting, 

Mr. M‘Kecunre, for the Company, said that the Assessor had fixed the 

value of the works within the burgh of Falkirk at £1568, and he arrived at 
this valuation in the following way :—He brought out the gross income at 
£4335, from which he deducted £171 as meter-rents; and this gave the 
revenue at £4164, On the other hand, he gave credit for £3053 as the 
working expenses of the Company; but from this he deducted £450 
for repairs. Making other deductions for property and income tax, the 
sum of £2135 5s. 1d. was brought out, which the Assessor said ought to 
have been the expenditure, and he left a balance of £2029 5s. 7d. Then 
he made a deduction of 15 per cent. upon two-thirds of this expenditure, 
as tenants’ profits; and this left a balance of £1709, of which £1568 was 
applicable to the burgh. On appeal, the Magistrates followed the same 
method, but they allowed a deduction of 5 per cent. on the floating capital 
of £3000, and reduced the valuation to £1125 within the burgh; or within 
£20 of the total profits realized for the year. The Company maintained 
that the method adopted by the Assessor was erroneous, and contrary to 
the principle of the Valuation Act; that the correct method of valuing 
a gas-works occupied by a company was to take a percentage on the value 
of the heritable subjects; and that a sufficient allowance had not been 
made for tenant’s profits. He proposed to argue the point that the correct 
method of valuing the works of a gas company—proprietors, and in occu- 
gor <f of the premises—was to take a percentage on the value of the 
neritable subjects. The case of the Company was distinguished from 
most other cases of a similar kind by the fact that this was a limited 
liability company under the statute, having a capital of £11,000, which was 
invested in the ground and the buildings and machinery. They had also 
about £3000 of floating capital, for buying materials and carrying on works. 
The Company traded for profit, being landlords of their own premises ; 
and in such a case he submitted that the true method of valuing was 
to apply a rule laid down in section 6 of the Valuation Act, to the effect 
that, in estimating the yearly value of lands and heritages, the same 
should be taken to be the rent for which, one year with another, such 
lands and heritages might, in their actual state, be reasonably expected to 
let from year to year. It was not a proper method to take the profits for 
a given year, and say this was the value, because the profits varied, and 
depended on many circumstances—such as management, skilled industry, 
markets, &c. So that the value of the industry, and not the substance, 
was taken into account by this mode of reaching the assessable value. 
But apart from this, the value under the Assessor's system would 
fluctuate from year to year with the course of trade, although the lands 
and the heritages were always there. Whereas, by taking a percentage on 
the cost, the rental for which the buildings could be let could be ascertained 
by referring to other works of a like description. He next referred 
to a numiber of previous cases, and especially to that of the Beltonford 
Paper Mills, near Dunbar, where the Judges laid it down that the value of 
works was not to be ruled exclusively either by the amount of the actual 
output or by a percentage on the cost of erection, but that the Assessor 
was to estimate, one year with another, what the premises might reason- 
ably be expected to let for. It could not be a difficult matter for a man of 
experience, such as an Assessor ought to be, to be able to determine the 
rental. The Assessor had referred to the case of Dundee; but the learned 
Counsel pointed out that there was no parallel between the two cases, 
because in Dundee there were no tenants’ profits, and if profits were 
made, the Commissioners were bound to reduce the price of gas. The 
question raised under this appeal was not raised at all in the Dundee case, 
and no one suggested that the principle adopted by the Assessor in Dundee 
was @ wrong one. In this case he could not see how the Assessor allowed 
a deduction on two-thirds of the expenditure as tenants’ profits, nor did 
he see how this allowance should be made on expenditure at all. It was 
a false basis to proceed upon to calculate tenant’s profits from expenditure 
and not from earnings. Surely any other person than an Assessor would 
know this, that the greater the expenditure the less would the profits be ; 
and it showed gross carelessness to increase the expenditure without 
proportionally increasing the profits. But the more careless the manage- 
ment, and the greater the expenditure, the larger the deduction allowed 
by the Assessor. This was a very remarkable way of reaching a con- 
clusion. The profit and the expenditure were just the two opposite poles. 
The more expended the less saved. The learned Counsel submitted 
that a percentage on the cost of the construction would be the far safer 
and the more logical way of arriving at a proper result. 

Mr. Jameson was afterwards heard for the Assessor, and he founded his 
argument on the Dundee case, in which, he said, the Judges decided that 
the income should be the basis of valuation. In England, too, he said, 
this was the principle followed in valuing gas-works. He then went on 
to remark that gas-works or other heritages were valued on this principle 
because their value arose from their local position. In an ordinary trading 
or manufacturing concern, like a spinning-mill, the tenant might go else- 
where, in which case the trade went with him; and therefore the trade had 
little to do with the occupation. The profits of the trade could not be said 
to increase the valuation of his occupation. Gas-works and water-works 
had peculiar advantages; and where, as in these cases, the trade was so 
much a part of the occupation that it could not be carried on elsewhere, 
then the profits of the trade became the basis of the valuation. A gas 
company settled down in 0 portions town, where they acquired a “local 
habitation and a name.” hey laid their pipes through the streets of the 
town, and derived their profits by their occupation of the premises, and 
from having a ramification of pipes in the locality. These premises being 
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so advantageous to the trade that they could not be transferred elsewhere, 
they must be valued, not on the principle of an ordinary manufacturing 
concern, but upon the trade profits. _ the other question, as to the 
amount of the deduction, he submitted that 15 per cent. was a fair allow- 
ance, and that this was a calculation which was made to ascertain what a 
tenant might fairly hope to make on a certain turnover, and the expendi- 
ture was this turnover. The only other point on which he had a remark 
to make was the allowance by the Magistrates of 5 per cent. interest on the 
floating capital, in addition to 15 per cent. on two-thirds of the expen- 
diture as tenants’ profits. This capital amounted to £3100, and it included 
£2230 for meters and connections. The Assessor said, and fairly enough, 
that this could not be allowed as a deduction, because nothing was charged 
in respect of meters, these a a separate department of the business. 
The gas consumer paid so much for the hire of the meters, and the Assessor 
had not, in his statement of the Company’s income, taken into account the 
rents obtained for them ; and therefore he maintained that this item should 
be disallowed. 

Mr. Rozertson having replied for the Company, 

Their Lorpsuips intimated that they would take time to consider their 
judgment, which was given to-day. 

Lord Fraser said: The Falkirk Joint-Stock Company, Limited, is a 
Company without any statutory powers, carrying on a trading concern for 

rivate profit. It has no monopoly to supply the district with gas, and 

boing thus subject to competition, the annual value to be put upon the 
heritage, must be estimated in the light of the disadvantage under which 
the Company thus labours. The Assessor fixed the value of the subjects 
at £1568, which the Magistrates of Falkirk (adopting his mode of arriving 
at the value) reduced to £1125. On the other hand, the Company main- 
tain that the assessable value should be £935. Both the Assessor and 
the Company being dissatisfied with the decision of the Magistrates, this 
case has been presented to us at the instance of both. I shall consider, in 
the first place, the mode of valuing which the Company maintain to be the 
right one. They contend that the true method is to ascertain the cost 
of construction of the works, and take a percentage upon this cost, which 
they state at 84 per cent., as representing the value of the subjects. The 
cost of construction standing in their books at £11,000, a percentage of 
84 upon this sum brings out £935, which they offer as the annual value. 
Now, in certain simple cases this mode of arriving at the annual value 
would be fair enough, and would bring out the true result. A manufac- 
turer builds works at a cost of £1000, and he puts in the machinery 
necessary to carry on the work. It is reasonable enough, in such circum- 
stances, to say that 84 per cent. interest upon that outlay or £85, should 
be taken as the annual value of the subjects. If another person than the 
manufacturer who built them wanted to lease the premises from the owner, 
he would not get them at a less rent than £85; that is to say, if the owner 
were dealing with his investment according to commercial principles. In 
such a case as this, an easy and a right result would be obtained by taking 
a percentage on the cost of construction; and this would save troublesome 
questions, which arise when resort is had tothe profits made to ascer- 
tain the annual value or rent. Yet, in regard to this very case, our 
predecessors, in the year 1867, in the case of Annandale, discountenanced 
this mode of valuation. The subject to be valued was the Beltonford 
Paper Mills, near Dunbar. The Assessor valued by taking 74 per cent. on 
the cost of the buildings and offices. The owners maintained that 
this was erroneous, and that the value should be ascertained according to 
the particular output of the mill, whieh latter view the Commissioners 
sustained. But neither of these contentions was upheld by the Judges, 
who said: “‘We are of opinion that the determination of the Com- 
missioners is wrong in respect of its proceeding upon the amount of the 
outturn, and that the value of the works is not to be ruled exclusively 
either by the amount of the actual outturn or by a percentage on the cost 
of erection, but is to be estimated according to the rent which, one year 
with another, the premises would let for, having regard to the rent or 
annual value of other works of a like description, taking into account the 
peculiar advantages or disadvantages of the works.” This decision carries 
us but a little way towards the solution of the difficulty. In saying that 
the subjects are to be valued at the sum for which, one year with another, 
they would let, we get no more than a repetition of the words of the 6th 
section of the Valuation Act. And to say that the annual value of other 
works of a like description should be taken into account, was to introduce 
an element which it is impossible to estimate. No one mill is like another; 
and no one mill has the advantages or disadvantages of its neighbours. It 
appears that the appellants produced evidence of the rents of 22 paper 
mills in other parts of Scotland; but how far this aided the Commissioners 
in coming to a decision does not appear. In pronouncing the decision 
which I have quoted, the Judges condemned both modes of estimating the 
value, which are relied upon in the present case, one or other of which 
must, in my opinion, be adopted. Although I hold that a percentage on 
the cost of construction may, in simple cases, be a fair way ot ascertaining 
the annual value, this mode cannot be resorted to in a large undertaking 
like a gas-works. Any person wishing to become the tenant of such a 
works would not trouble to inquire how much the Company had ex- 
pended on their buildings and mains; he would rather endeavour to find 
out how much rent he could pay after meeting expenses, and setting aside a 
sum to compensate him for tenant’s profits. Now, in what manner is he 
to ascertain this, unless (by taking the average of years) he finds out the 
expenditure necessary to carry on the works, and to keep them in substan- 
tial repair, and the income? Having obtained these two amounts, the 
difference between them will be the sum which the tenant can pay as rent 
to the landlord, and provide for remuneration to himself. It is said that 
this mode of arriving at the annual value frequently brings out a different 
result in each successive year. Is not this in entire conformity with the 
Valuation Act, which requires a yearly valuation, and contemplates changes 
in valuation in consequence of the rise and fallin trade? It seems to me 
that this mode is the only sensible one which can be adopted in layin 
down a rale as to value—to wit, the rent at which premises can be capone 
to let in their actual state from year to year. This mode, no doubt, is 
troublesome to work out, because it is necessary to ascertain and fix a 
good many deductions which the tenant is entitled to. He is entitled to 
the expense of making and distributing gas, of renovating and building 
gasholders and mains, of collection, and the charges incurred by the Com- 
pany for management; also the sums paid for insurance, interest on the 
tenant’s capital, and rates and taxes. ter these things are met, the sum 
will be brought out to be divided, first between the landlord as rent, which 
is to be entered in the valuation roll as the annual value of the subjects ; 
and, secondly, tenant’s profits. All these are proper deductions which the 
tenant would make before offering to take a lease. This lease will only 
cover heritage and fixtures. Besides these amounts, in order to carry on the 
the works, the tenant must invest a considerable sum in moveable capital, 
on which he is entitled to a percentage, which must be considered because 
of the perishable nature of the articles. For instance, the meters are move- 
ables, and the return from this source could not be included in annual value, 
because meters are not heritable, as was decided in a former case brought 
by the Falkirk Company in the year 1864. These, although not included 
in the annual value, represent floating capital which an intending tenant 





must possess. The only matter which requires to be specially noticed is as 
to the mode of estimating tenant’s profits. The Commissioners have here 
allowed 15 per cent. on two-thirds of the working expenses. In other 
cases a percentage has been granted on the net profits, and I think this is 
the right way of proceeding. I can see, under the — of taking a 
percentage on expenditure, that it would be practically to give a premium 
to parties conducting gas-works in an extravagant fashion, and without 
proper care and superintendence. Then as to the percentage, this is a 
question of circumstances, and depends on the difficulties and trouble of 
managing the undertaking. There are some trades which, after being set 
going, require little supervision, and create little anxiety; while there are 
others which are very difficult to manage. A gas-works cannot be said to 
be of either extreme. Still it is a business which demands vigilant 
attention, and I should not consider a tenant unreasonable who would 
expect 20 per cent. as tenant’s profits. Giving effect to these views, the 
result would be as follows :—Taking the revenue for the year at £3877, and 
the expenditure (as adjusted between the parties) at £2493, then deducting 
the one from the other the amount remains £1374, which is net profit, 
Then 20 per cent. for tenant’s profits upon this is £274 19s. 6d., which 
leaves as the annual value £1099 18s. I assume that in the sum of 
£2493 13s. 2d. there is included all the deductions which I have just said 
the tenant is entitled to make in estimating the annual value. 

Lord Lee: I concur in holding that the determination of the Magis- 
trates is wrong; but I do so on different grounds. The opinion of Lord 
Fraser sanctions the method of calculation by a comparison between 
income and annual expenditure, and only corrects the working out of this 
principle. If it had been shown that there was any settled practice of 
such procedure in the case of a trading company like this, I should have 
been disposed to construe the statute, if | ester ape in such a way as to 
authorize it; but I can find no evidence of such a practice ever having 
been sanctioned. The case does not set forth the existence of such a 

ractice as a matter of fact; and all of the previous decisions referred to, 
} not appear to me to offer any ground for saying it has been authorized 
or generally followed. I have examined these cases with care. It is diffi- 
cult to say that any principle can be derived from them. In the Inverurie 
case the sum of £90 was fixed as being considered a fair sum. It was 
certainly not the sum brought out by the Assessor’s mode of calculation ; 
for the method, even allowing 20 per cent. for tenant’s profits, brought 
out a yearly value of £118. In the Renton casealso the Assessor's conten- 
tion that the profits should be taken as the basis of valuation appears to 
me to have been negatived. His valuation was reduced to £117, as being 
the sum fixed in the previous year. How this sum was arrived at does not 
appear. In the case of the Leven Gas-Works, the Commissioners consi- 
dered the profits actually divided to be the maximum rent that any 
tenant would pay; but it was certainly not decided that the profits must 
be taken as showing the rent which a tenant would pay. In the Dundee 
case the Judges undoubtedly recognized the fact that the Assessor had 
arrived at his valuation by ascertaining the gross income, and deducting 
therefrom the annual expenditure necessarily incurred. Not professing 
to supply gas to the community of Dundee to make profit, the surplus 
was ro al to be the assessable annual value; but the question as to the 
mode of estimating the value was not raised there. The only question was 
whether tenant’s profits should be allowed as a deduction in ascertaining 
the lettable value, where this particular basis of calculation was adopted. 
Besides, that was not the case of a trading company. It was a case in 
which the subjects could not be let. All the surplus revenue went to 
reduce the price of gas, and it was dealt with as a case in which that was 
the only possible mode of arriving at the annual value. This being so, we 
are here obliged to consider the question of principle. I am of opinion 
that the statute does not authorize the ascertainment of annual value by 
the method adopted by the Assessor, and sanctioned by the Magistrates. 
To estimate the annual value of the heritable subjects of a trading com- 
pany carrying on business by instituting a comparison with income and 
expenditure, is to assume that the annual value under the statute must 
fluctuate according to the industry and success of the occupier, and may 
in some cases be A than nothing. If such a principle be applied to a 
gas-works or a trading company, I see no reason why it should not be 
applicable to other companies, or even to land which is let for agricultural 
purposes. I think, however, that it is quite inconsistent with the statute, 
which in the most express terms requires the Assessor to ascertain the 
rent at which, one year with another, the lands and heritages might, in 
their actual state, be reasonably expected to let from year to year. It 
may be said that the statutory rule is defective because it does not give 
any direction as to a subject which, in its actual state, could reasonably 
be expected to let from year to year. There may be water-works and gas- 
works carried on under statutory authority for the benefit of the public, 
where it is neceseary to have recourse to annual income and expenditure 
to ascertain the value. No such case is before us. The value of the sub- 
jects in question here, so far as appears, admits of being estimated according 
to the statutory rule as laid down in the case of the Beltonford Paper Mills, 
and applied in the case of the Dumbartonshire Dye-Works. The principle 
of estimating the annual value by the productive power or output, was in 
the Beltonford case distinctly negatived. The determination of the Com- 
missioners was expressly held to be wrong, and the Assessors were directed 
to have regard to the rent or annual value as assessed on other works of 
a like description, taking into account any advantages or disadvantages 
peculiar to the subjects in question. It has been held also, no doubt, that 
a percentage for gas-works is not to rule exclusively; but it is not dis- 
countenanced as a legitimate factor. Nor can I agree that both modes are 
assumed. I think the true import of the decisions is that neither was to be 
taken exclusively. The rule of the statute is to be followed, regard being 
had to the value of other works of a like description. I think the questions 
te by the Judges in the Dumbartonshire case, which followed the Belton- 
ord Paper Mills case, show that the cost of erection is one of the factors 
which go to fix the annual value of the property. And I think it is 
necessarily so; for it is impossible to ascertain the amount at which such 
subjects in the occupation of proprietors might be reasonably expected to 
let, one year with another, without taking into account the return which 
the proprietor obtains from the cost and position, as wellas the sum which a 
tenant could afford to pay. It seems to me very clear that this is a fair- 
mode of valuation as against a proprietor in occupation. He could not 
complain of being valued on the principle of the sum at which he could 
afford to let the premises, because this is the calculation on which he 
must have proceeded in letting out his money. I think the percentage on 
capital value, although not to be taken exclusively, furnishes an intelligible 
or legitimate factor in estimating the annual value, not only as against 
the proprietor, but as against all concerns where subjects are occupied for 
trading purposes ; for just as an intending purchaser considers the year’s 
rental in estimating the value or price, so I think the price or capital value 
may be, and must be considered on subjects occupied by a proprietor in 
estimating the annual value which he is bound to charge against himself 
as rent. It is contended by the Assessor that this must be income and 
expenditure, because we have here the hypothetical tenant. One objection 
to this plan is that it involves, apparently, the necessity of taking into 
account heritable and moveable subjects, and that they get inextricably 
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mixed. But this argument is altogether fallacious. Neither the Assessor nor 
the ratepayer has anything to‘do with profits. The subjects must be entered 
at their annual value, although no profits are made. I think the value of the 
capital increases in consequence of the profits being large ; because the fact 
of increased profits will enable the proprietor to add to or erect addi- 
tional works, and so increase the value of the heritage. On the whole, I am 
of opinion—there being no suggestion that the works as constructed are of 
greater value than the amount mentioned by the Company—that of the two 
plans before us, 84 per cent. on the capital value is to be preferred. I think 
this a liberal allowance for rent, and quite as much as the proprietors are 
bound to charge against themselves before striking the rent of the concern. 
But Lord Fraser purposes to reduce the amount to £1099. This is not 
greatly above the amount brought out by taking the lettable value in a 
manner consistent with the statute; and I agree to this sum being fixed 
rather than that the decision of the Commissioners should stand through 
our differing. In regard to the pipes, I only assent to their being taken 
into account in this case because I hold the point to have been decided. 
Apart from that decision, I should have had very grave doubts whether 
pipes belonging to a body in the position of this Company—without any 
right to maintain them in the streets, and where they have no fixity of 
tenure—were anything but moveable property. But it has been decided 
that pipes in this situation are part (and a heritable part) of the works, and 
Iam unwilling to disturb this view. 

The Court therefore came to the conclusion that the determination of 
the Magistrates was wrong; and the amount has been entered at £1099. 





MARYLEBONE POLICE COURT.—Tvzespay, Mancu 6. 
(Before Mr. Dz Rurzen.) 
THE “ANNUAL VALUE” QUESTION AGAIN. 

Mr. George Barham, residing at 112, Haverstock Hill, attended in 
answer to a summons taken out at the instance of the New River Company, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the annual value of his premises. 

Mr. Grain appeared for the Company; Mr. Morton Smirx for the 
defendant. . 

Mr. Grain said this summons had been taken out under the 68th section 
of the Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847, The first question to be decided 
was—‘‘ What is a dwelling-house ?” and having ascertained this, the next 
point was what was to be the basis upon which they were to proceed to 
ascertain its annual value. The defendant’s house was situated at the 
junction of two roads, with a garden in the front and at the rear, and 
attached to it was an outhouse which was used as a studio, and there was 
a stable. He (Mr. Grain) contended that the Company were entitled under 
their Act, for the purpose of ascertaining the annual value on which their 
charges should be based, to take the dwelling-house and all its surroundings. 
This had been the principle on which the Company had been dealing with 
all their customers; but Mr. Barham had objected, and would not come 
to terms. The Company had sued him in the County Court; but Mr. 
Whitbread, the Judge, had refused, under the 68th section of the General 
Act, to adjudicate on the case, holding that it must be decided by a 
Magistrate. 

The Vestry Clerk of Hampstead having proved that the premises were 
rated to the poor in the sum of £168, 

Mr. De Rurzen suggested whether Counsel could not agree as to the 
annual value, as this would, he said, facilitate the settlement of the 
question. 

Mr. Suirx said his contention was that the Company were only entitled 
to charge for water supplied for domestic purposes to the dwelling-house 
itself, and for any extra supplies to portions of the dwelling where water 
was used—for instance, for high-pressure service, or for use in a garden, 
or for the washing of carriages—but they were not entitled to charge on 
any portion of the premises to which no water was supplied. The Com- 
pany had raised their assessment from £140 to £168, and finaliy had 
reduced it to £152. This was a representative case, and one which affected 
a large number of ratepayers in the north and north-eastern portion of the 
Metropolis. 

Mr. Baker, a land agent and surveyor, said he had considered the annual 
value of the premises in question, and valued the garden and stable at £40 
a year, and the house at £120; making the whole £160. 

ng figures being practically accepted by Counsel as the approximate 
value, 

_Mr. De Rurzen said he thought the parties were within a measurable 
distance of fighting for nothing, and he should adjourn the case. 


Aiscellancous Helos. 


HARROW DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held at the 
Guildhall Tavern, Gresham Street, on Monday, the 5th inst—Mr. J, 
GuaisHER, F’.R.S., in the chair. 

The EnGrneER and Secretary (Mr. J. L. Chapman, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.) 
read the notice convening the meeting, and the report of the Directors 
was taken as read. It stated that, as compared with the correspondin, 
period of last year, there had been a slightly increased consumption o 
gas, to the amount of £70; but there had been about the same reduction 
in the value of coke. The balance of the profit and loss account was 
£1816 13s. 8d. The Directors recommended a dividend at the rate of 64 
= cent. per annum (less income-tax), which would leave £279 18s. 6d. to 

e carried to the next account. 

The Cuarrman, in moving the adoption of the report, said the share- 
holders would all remember that at their last meeting he had to speak 
under somewhat of a cloud, owing to the fact that in the then preceding 
half year they had not quite earned the amount required to pay the 
dividend they were about to declare. They had, in fact, to call upon that 
which they had at the beginning of the half year to meet the dividend paid 
on the last occasion. He then expressed a hope that the cloud was a a 
one only, and now stated that he was happy to inform the shareholders 
that it had entirely passed away, and that in the last half year they had 
completely wate what they lost in the preceding six months, and 
something more. This was a fact which held out the hope he had so 
frequently expressed, that though their progress was slow, yet, as it was 
continuous, it must in the lapse of time lead them to the goal to which 
their efforts were all directed—namely, perfect success. He was told by 
residents of Harrow that there was scarcely a house there that was empty. 
On the occasion of his visits to the district he saw that houses of good 
class were being built right and left. This wasa fact which foreshadowed 
that they were not dealing with an exhausted, but with an improving part 
of the country—a part which must expand, and which must therefore lead 
to the success of the Company. The expansion of the district in this 
manner, too, held out the prospect of their being able to do what the 
Directors were so anxious to accomplish—to bring down the price of gas 
to the lowest possible figure which would give a fair return to the 
shareholders. This was the principle they enunciated from the first, 














ten years ago, and he thought they had done all in their power in this 
direction down to the present time. The same principle would guide 
them in the future, so long as he was associated with his colleagues at the 
Board, who one and all were earnest in this respect, and looked upon the 
consumers’ interest as much as they looked at their own. The profit 
of the last half year would enable them to pay a dividend at the rate of 64 
per cent. per annum, and they would then carry forward £280. Their 

rofit had been £180 more than that of the previous half year. Everything 

ad, in fact, gone well with them with the exception of one item. In this 
respect, however, he believed this Dompeny was not peculiar. The excep- 
tion he referred to was that of coke, which, owing to the mild winter, had 
not brought so good a price as it would have done if the weather had been 
cold. This, of course, was a circumstance over which the Directors could 
not exercise any control. Altogether, however, he thought that the result 
of the half year’s working had been satisfactory. 

The Deruty-CHarmman (Mr. John Chapman), in seconding the motion, 
observed that, living on the spot, he was able to inform the meeting that 
there were two or three very large building sites now laid out and sewered 
in the direction of Harrow and Wembley. At both places perfect systems 
of sewerage, as well as of water and gas supply, were being laid out, and 
there seemed to be an extension going on oP the laying out of building 
sites both at Harrow Weald and Wembley Stations, where the Company 
had their mains, and also about the new station of the Metropolitan Com- 
pany. Therefore, as the Chairman had said, the Company had an unex- 

usted district, and there was really every prospect of large additions 
being made to house property in the neighbourhoo , and the occupants of 
the houses would require the Company's gas. Though, therefore, their 
progress was slow and sure, perhaps it was better that it should be so 
than that they should have to retrace their steps, as had happened tosome 
companies. 

Mr. J. RanpaLt congratulated the Directors on having reduced the 
arrears on their gas-rent; but, on the other hand, the amount outstanding 
on their residuals was about 50 per cent. of the gross quantity sold. Con- 
sidering that the balance at their banker’s was on the wrong side, he 
thought it would be wise to reduce the amount outstanding for residuals. 

The CHareman, in reply, stated that the balance at the bank was at the 

resent time on the right side, onsen £119. The point raised by 
Mtr, Randall, however, had been repeatedly discussed by the Secretary 
and himself, and the figure mentioned by them as the limit of the amount 
to be outstanding for residuals was £200; but there had been special cir- 
cumstances which had caused this amount to be exceeded in this instance. 
These circumstances had been respected, and he could assure the share- 
holders that prudence alone had dictated their having allowed the amount 
shown to remain outstanding. Every effort, however, would be made to 
keep the coke and all other accounts within the narrowest limits. 

The EnoInEER and Secreraky, in reply to a question, stated that the 
amount outstanding at present for coke was £70; about £150 having been 
collected since the date of the accounts. 

The motion was carried unanimously; as was also a resolution autho- 
rizing the payment of the dividend recommended in the report. 

The retiring Director . A. H. Baynes, F.R.A.S.) and Auditor (Mr. J. 
Randall) having been re-elected 

Mr. C. Horstey, C.E., moved, and Mr. Baynes seconded, a vote of thanks 
to the Engineer and Secretary of the Company, whose earnest endea- 
vours to promote the welfare of the Company were referred to by both 
gentlemen. 

The motion was carried Nye ee 

Mr. J. L. Cuapman briefly acknowledged the compliment; and, a vote of 
thanks having been accorded to the Chairman and Directors, the pro- 
ceedings closed. 


COLNE VALLEY WATER COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this yer A was held at the 
Charing Cross Hotel, on Monday, the 26th ult.—Mr. J. R. Houuonp, 
M.P., in the chair. 

The CLeRk (Mr. W. Verini) read the notice convening the meeting, and 
the report of the Directors was taken as read. 

The CHarmMaN, in moving the adoption of the report, said he had again 
to congratulate the shareholders on the continued and increasing pros- 
perity of the Company. The total amount now receivable for water-rates 
and meter-rents was about £4200, and the progress of the Company was 
shown in this way. The actual amount of water-rates alone in 1880 was 
£3055; in 1881 it was £3449; and in 1882 it was £3920; while at the 

resent time, as he had said, the amount receivable was about £4200. 
During the half year something like 100 new services had been laid on, 
and applications for supplies continued to be received. The Directors 
calculated that there were about 1100fhouses unsupplied with the Com- 
pany’s water. The Board had lately made an extension into Headstone— 
an outlying part of their district—to get to which they had had to go 
through part of the district belonging to the Harrow Company. It was 
not, of course, proposed for a moment to interfere in any way whatever 
with the Harrow Company, or to supply water in the district traversed by 
them. Part, however, of the Company’s district lay beyond the Harrow 
Company’s district, and in the interest of the Colne Valley Company they 
had passed through to it, and they believed they would have a very good 
return therefrom. He believed that an impression prevailed in certain 

uarters that the Company had been rather imprudent in the extensions 
they had made; but he ventured to state that this feeling was not borne 
out by the facts. They always calculated that they ought to get 10 per 
cent. gross on the extensions they made; but from a statement which the 
Clerk had drawn up, he found they had obtained 134 per cent. Various 
extensions had been made, at a cost of £2694, and on this they had 
received a gross percentage of 184. During the past half year they had 
received £11 19s. from the sale of refuse lime, and he believed they had 
now found a market upon which they could count for this article. As to 
the consumption of water, he had found, on consulting Mr. J. F. Bateman, 
that the consumption with the different companies varied from about 
14 to 41 gallons per head per day. The consumption in the case of this 
Company was 21 gallons per head per day; and he thought Mr. Bateman 
would bear him out that this was a very moderate and fair consumption. 

Mr. A. Sm seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously, 

Mr. J. Conner next moved, and Mr. R. Savinx seconded, the re-election 
of the retiring Directors (Messrs. J. F, Bateman, 8. P. Kennard, and A. 
Sim), and the resolution was carried unanimously. Mr. R. Savill was also 
appointed an Auditor in the place of Mr. Blackwell, who had been elected 
to a seat at the Board. ; : 

A vote of thanks was then passed to the Directors; the Deputy-Chair- 
man of the Harrow District Gas Company (Mr. J. Chapman), in secondi 
the motion, testifying from personal experience to the blessings conferre 
on the district by the water supply of the Colne Valley Company. 

The Cuarmman acknowledge e vote, and assured the shareholders 
that the Directors were doing the best they could in the interests of the 
Company. With regard to the prospect of a dividend (as to which one of 
the s holders desired some information), one did not, he said, like to 
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hold out any definite hopes; but every one could see, by referring to the 
accounts, that the Company were making larger profits every year. They 
were carrying to the reserve a sum of very nearly £500 this half year. He 
therefore thought that the prospects of a dividend being paid in a very 
short time were very good. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





THE GAS AND WATER SUPPLY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


A lecture on the above subject was delivered by Mr. James Brat on the 
evening of Friday, the 2nd inst., at the Royal Aquarium, Westminster, 
under the auspices of the Balloon Society of Great Britain. The chair 
was occupied by Mr. W. Puruips, and there was a large attendance. 


Mr. Brau began by referring to the origin of the modern movement for 
legislation in regard to the supply of gas and water. Having commenced 
business in 1849, he was called upon to pay the arrears of gas due by a 
well-known sculptor. He thereupon convened a meeting of the inhabitants of 
the district to protest against the claim, and out of this grew the proposal 
which culminated in the successful starting of the Western Gaslight Com- 
pany, which obtained the contract to light the parish of St. James, West- 
minster. Ultimately it secured the district of Kensington, and became 
the medium of a proposal for “ districting” the whole Metropolis. This 
was opposed by the Vestries of London, and he (Mr. Beal) in St. James’s 
and the late Dr. Bachoffner in Marylebone proposed a delegated authority 
from the Vestries to appeal to Parliament to control these otherwise un- 
controlled monopolies. The lecturer then related the history of the 
“campaign ” from 1857 to 1860, in which year, he reminded his hearers, the 
Metropolis Gas Act was passed. He spoke in very high terms of the 
conduct of Mr. Baxter, who acted for the Gas Companies, and of the 
manner in which the Companies had from that date to the present 
endeavoured to give effect to the policy inaugurated by the Bill re- 
ferred to. It was, however, he said, evident at the outset that the 
measure of 1860 was only a small success, and therefore inquiry was 
sought in 1866, under Sir John Trollope, and in 1867, under Mr. (now 
Lord) Cardwell. The lecturer strongly supported the view that the 
non-municipal powers of the Metropolitan Board, evidenced by their 
not daring to present a competing scheme, were the basis of the modern 
demand for a municipal government for London. He next explained how 
Mr. Cardwell’s Committee had called upon the Metropolitan Board to 
introduce a competing scheme, and side by side with them the Corpora- 
tion, and pointed out that the latter body did introduce a scheme because 
they had municipal powers authorizing them to do so; that the Metro- 

litan Board did not, because they had no such powers; and that he 

Mr. Beal), in his private capacity, introduced a scheme which was carried, 
but which was limited in its action to the City Corporation, and known as 
the City of London Gas Act, 1868. His greatest opponents had admitted 
that this was a measure of considerable advantage to the City, but more 
so to the Metropolis, because it provided for a system of amalgamation, 
which had since been so largely adopted by the Chartered Company, and 
by which a saving had been effected to the ratepayers of London of more 
than a million and a quarter perannum. Referring to the water supply of 
the Metropolis, Mr. Beal proceeded tocontend that it was necessary, in the 
interest of Londoners, that this important question should be dealt with. 
He was convinced, he said, that there was no hostile feeling against 
capital which was invested in the Metropolitan Water Supply, and main- 
tained that the Companies must be treated not only with fairness, but also 
with liberality. He had, however, protested against the terms suggested 
by the late Mr. E. J. Smith, to whom he paid a high tribute for his rare 
culture and for his devotion to public ou He objected to the estimates 
on which Mr. Smith had based his proposals for compensating the Com- 
panies. In illustration of the reason for his objection, he stated that a 
ground-rent sold in the market for 25 to 27 years’ purchase, and that it was 
accepted as the best investment for the property of trustees, orphans, and 
widows. Mr. Smith, however, awarded 40 years’ purchase to the Water 
Companies for their income of (say) £800,000 perannum ; thus apparently, 
argued the lecturer, ignoring the fact that the people of London had the 
right to establish a competing supply. He contended that if the whole 
of the present establishments of the several Companies had cost a 
total of less than £15,000,000, a similar competing result could be 
obtained for the same money, with possibly a large saving in expendi- 
ture from the experience gained from the works which had already 
been established. He would therefore be prepared, when the new Muni- 
cipality for London came to deal with the Water Companies, to offer 
them handsome terms with the right hand, always, however, keeping in 
the left hand a proposal for competition. This, he held, was 'the natural 
law in a contest of this kind. He thought the time had gone by when the 
reasonableness of this theory would be objected to by the Companies. 
Inferentially Mr. Beal stated that a rough estimate for the purchase of 
either the Gas or the Water Companies’ undertakings would be arrived at 
by taking the actual rateable assessment of to-day as the capital value of 
the stocks of the Companies. He illustrated this by showing that in 1840 
the assessment was £6,000,000, and he assumed that the capital of the 
Companies could at that time have been purchased for this sum. Referring 
to the Bill for the municipal government of London, he stated that it gave 
a prospect of the acquisition of the gas, water, electric light, and tramway 
undertakings of the Metropolis coming within its scope;-and this, he 
observed, would make London equal to the municipalities of the empire, 
which controlled these great interests. In conclusion, he stated that in 
dealing with gas and water in the future, and with the electric light, the 
Companies need have no fear that a policy of confiscation would ever come 
into the minds of the members of a municipal council. Confiscation 
would be a policy alien to our national life, and it had never found a home 
in the great municipal contests in our history. 

A discussion followed, which was frequently rather excited, and per- 
sonalities were more than once indulged in. 

Dr. CLARKE moved the following resolution :—‘‘ That in the opinion of 
this meeting a settlement of the great and pressing questions of lighting 
and water supply can no longer be delayed, and the only effectual mode of 
dealing with them is by the creation of a powerful Municipality for the 
government of the whole of London.” He said he held that the sugges- 
tion embodied in the resolution formed the only rational solution of a great 
difficulty. Londoners, he asserted, were regarded with contempt by their 
provincial brethren and by people in the New World. They appeared 
to know nothing of what government ought to be, and had no idea of what 
regularity and order meant. In Glasgow there was a body fully organized. 
He could remember when the gas and water supplies there belonged to 
different Companies; but they had been acquired by the Corporation. 
Before that time the rating at Glasgow was ls. 6d. The former water 
supply was afterwards used for the roads; but the supply for domestic 
purposes was now drawn from the pure source of Loch Katrine, and the 
rate was only 74d., or 4d. less than half the sum paid by Londoners for 
“the dirty Thames water”—namely, 1s. 4d. This was what he now paid 
in London. The same thing had occurred in Glasgow with respect to the 
gas. There was no monopoly there as in London, for whatever profit was 





made by the gas went to lowering the rates. The gas, too, was far cheaper, 
although the illuminating power averaged 28 candles, as against 16 candles 
in London. Similar proceedings had been taken with respect to the tram- 
ways, which at the end of 21 years would, by the arrangements which had 
been made, become the property of the Corporation. Gas, water, and 
tramways were essentially monopolies ; and the monopoly was desirable 
so long as it was not enjoyed by a few individuals. He indicated other 
benefits which in his opinion would result from the creation of a Munici- 
pality for London. 

Captain MoLesworts said he had been asked to second the resolution, 
but could not do so, for, as far as he was concerned, he objected to resolu- 
tions being put and carried at these meetings. The Society was for open 
discussion, and not for the passing of resolutions, which created feelings 
which ought not to be aroused. With regard to Mr. Beal’s remarks 
respecting the Gas enn on Yt if the matter had been left to municipalities 
they would never have had gas. The reason gas had been reduced in price 
was, he said, simply on account of the consumption being greater than 
formerly. At Plymouth there was no monopoly, and the price was cheaper 
than in London—2s. 9d. per 1000 feet. [Mr. Beau: No; 2s. 10d.) The 
reason the price of gas was so low there was because it was the interest of 
the Company to make cheap gas; but when matters were left to munici- 

alities, what happened? Mr. Beal had spoken of tramways; but when 
Mr. George Train tried to lay down tram ways some years ago the Vestries 
pulled them up. Without personal influence, in fact, nothing could be 
done; but when such benefits as gas, water, and so on, were introduced, 
there were people who wanted to take away the advantages of such enter- 
prises from those who originated them. In Glasgow the state of things 
was altogether different from that which prevailed in London, for Bog- 
head coal and cannel could be obtained there at half the price it cost 
in London. As to the Municipality, he did not altogether disagree from 
what Mr. Beal had said on the subject; but he thought it would be a great 
thing if Londoners had the power to control the Municipality. He believed 
it would be a great advantage if they would give a fair price for the gas 
and water undertakings, and get the whole thing into their hands. He, 
however, thought it would be rather hard to give the London Water Com- 
panies, as Mr. Beal had suggested, only 25 years’ purchase. With a great 
many properties in London, where (say) the land was let for £200 per 
annum, and would fall in in three or four years, when it would let for £500, 
no one would expect to buy it, as Mr. Beal had said, for 25 years’ purchase. 
If the Water Companies expected large additional profits in three or four 
years, surely they should be given something for the prospective value of 
their undertakings. He was afraid there would be a great deal of jobbery 
in a Municipality. 

Professor Davey seconded the resolntion, and after pointing to what had 
been done by Leeds, proceeded to contend that it was ridiculous to ask 
people to pay, for all eternity, those who had been the means of supplying 
gas and water. Let the Water Companies be paid fairly; but if their 

roperties had cost them £12,000,000, = would not offer them £25,000,000. 
f they were not willing to accept an offer, then the people must supply 
themselves. 

Dr. BARTLETT moved, as an amendment—“ That instead of the London 
Gas and Water Companies being purchased and absorbed by a Municipality, 
two or more responsible officers be specially appointed to report and 
advise a Royal Commission as to the possibility of legislating for a uniform 
price and quality for the gas and water — to the Metropolis.” 

A rather heated discussion followed at this point, as to the advisability 
of proposing resolutions and amendments at the Society’s meetings, and 
one speaker observed that they were drifting into the consideration of 
simply a local political question. 

The Presment of the Society (Mr. W. H. Le Fevre, C.E.) said the 
present occasion was the first on which the point had been raised at the 
meetings of the Society. They had had something like 200 meetings, and 
had passed resolutions or amendments at them. 

Dr. BaRTLetTT (continuing) spoke of the impurity of the gas formerly sup- 
plied, and stated that at the same time the amount of light was not much 
more than two-thirds of what it was represented to be. The price, too, 
was higher. No doubt the present improved state of things had been 
brought about by costly experiments carried on by the Companies, for 
which they were not reimbursed until recently. When capital was first 
embarked in a gas undertaking, it might take years before an adequate 
return was realized. The same remarks applied to water. As to the 
valuation of the Metropolitan Water Companies’ undertakings by the late 
Mr. Smith, Mr. Beal had objected to the price which had been suggested 
by that gentleman. Probably, however, if half-a-dozen valuers were con- 
sulted on the matter they would differ as to the amount. There must 
have been an increase in the value of the Water Companies’ undertakings 
even since the last valuation was made, and this circumstance ought to 
be allowed for in the event of the purchase being again proposed. It 
was also to be remembered that many persons had purchased shares 
in these undertakings at a high price, thinking they would have a 
safe and permanent investment. Another point which was to be borne 
in mind was that the Water Companies had now the power to charge 
on the rateable value of the premises supplied, which would give them 
a much larger income than they had at present. He maintained that 
people who had a business with a reversionary value were entitled to have 
this fact taken into account in the price at which it was to be purchased. 
Much the same remark applied to the Gas Companies, whose undertakings, 
by the operation of the sliding scale, had prospective values. What he 
proposed was, instead of “ throwing away” £50,000,000, which would have 
to be handed over to the Gas and Water Companies by the Municipality— 
if it ever existed—a Royal Commission should be appointed for the purpose 
of controlling the Companies in such a way that the money already 
invested should be amply secured to them, the price of the article being 
from time to time reduced. 

Mr. Forp (of Bermondsey) seconded the amendment, and argued that 
the improved quality and the reduced price of gas had been brought about 
by the healthy competition of the Gas Companies, and the exacting 
demands made by the Directors on their Engineers and other officers. He 
said he did not believe that any one authority could have brought about 
such a state of things. One of the mistakes of the consolidation of all 
strength and power in one body was, he contended, afforded in the case 
of the Paris Municipality. 

Mr. ParKER Ruopes pointed out that the meeting had been called to 
consider the gas and water question; nothing had been said in the 
jnvitation on the subject of the Municipality. He proceeded to argue that 
it had been owing to the action of the Lambeth Vestry that gas was 
supplied so cheaply there. Fourteen years ago he urged that the gas 
supply should be taken in hand b the Government treating the Gas 
Companies fairly. The water sup by he held to be the more important 
question of the two, and maintained that the quantity was insufficient and 
the quality bad. After alluding to what had been done by Manchester 
and Brighton respecting their water supplies, he stated that the same 
advantages could be obtained for London. To talk, however, of getting 
the projected Municipality to purchase the concerns of the Water Com- 
panies was a “most monstrous” idea. Let them look at the jobbery— 
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the enormous salaries which would be paid to the Municipality, and the 
great peculation that would go on. } . 

The proceedings became very uproarious at this point; and, it being 
about half-past ten o’clock, an adjournment was suggested. 

Captain MoLesworrn, who was received with cries of “Order,” was 
understood to repeat what he had pooene said as to the danger of 
introducing political questions at such a meeting. 

Mr. Brat briefly replied, and repudiated the statement of Mr. Rhodes as 
to the action of the Lambeth Vestry having had anything to do with 
improving the standard and reducing the price of gas. [At this point 
Mr. Phillips left the chair.] He defended his introduction of the subject 
of the Municipality, pointing out that he had done so in order to illustrate 
the waste of money which he maintained now went on in connection with 
the supply of gas and water, but which would be saved by the establish- 
ment of a Municipality for London generally. 

The meeting then began to break up, when a gentleman on the platform, 
in a very informal way, put the amendment and the resolution, and declared 
the latter carried. 


RICHMOND (SURREY) WATER SUPPLY. 
Tue SELEcT VESTRY AND THE SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL WaTER 
Company’s BILL. . 

A Special Meeting of the Richmond Select Vestry was held on the 
2nd inst., to consider a report from the Parliamentary Bills Committee as 
to the Bill of the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company, and to take 
such action thereon as might be deemed advisable. 

The CiERK read the following report :—The Committee are of opinion 
that in so far as the Bill of the Southwark and Vauxhall Company affects 
Richmond, some of its provisions require alteration. The Bill, as it stands, 
states (clause 5) that the limits of the Bill shall extend to, and include 
(with the consent of the Vestry of Richmond, but not otherwise) Rich- 
mond; and (clause 14) that the Company may enter into such contract for 
the supply of water in bulk for such period and on such terms, pecuniary 
or otherwise, and conditions as the Company may think fit. The Com- 
mittee consider (1) that any supply by the Company to Richmond should 
not be a general power of supply to consumers with right to break up roads, 
&c., in the parish ; but should be restricted to the supply in bulk into the 
Vestry’s mains or reservoir at a fixed charge. (2) That such supply by the 
Company should not be optional on the part of the Company, i should 
be compulsory. The Committee therefore instructed the Parliamentary 
Agent of the Vestry to make the necessary corrections in the Bill, and to 
prepare the special clauses for the protection of the Vestry. The draft 
clauses so prepared were submitted to the Committee, and, with slight 
alterations made by the Committee, were at once returned to the Parlia- 
mentary Agent for submission to the Company's adviser. Up to the pre- 
sent time no reply has been received from the Parliamentary Agents of 
the Company beyond an acknowledgment of the receipt of the amendments 
proposed for the protection of the Vestry. With the view of securing the 
insertion of the proposed amendments in the Bill, the Committee are 
advised that a petition should be presented against the Bill. The Com- 
mittee have therefore prepared a petition, which they recommend should 
be adopted by the Vestry. 

Mr. Smiru, in moving the adoption of the report, said that, unless they 
took this step, they would be quite in the power of the Company. Since 
the present meeting had been called, a letter had been received by the 
Vestry Clerk, suggesting that, with reference to the clauses they thought 
it desirable to insert in the Bill, the representatives of the Vestry should 
meet the Directors of the Company with a view to a friendly understand- 
ing | arrived at; but this came rather late in the day, as unless they 
presented a petition to Parliament against the Bill they were altogether 
out of court. 

Mr. Sims seconded the motion, and the report was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Situ next moved that the petition be sealed. He gave an outline 
of its contents, which comprise a brief history of the water question in 
Richmond. 

The petition having been sealed, 

Mr. SairH proposed that the letter from the Company be referred to the 
Parliamentary Bills Committee. 

Mr. Gascoyne seconded the motion. 

Mr. Brewin moved as an amendment that a deputation should be ap- 
pointed by the Vestry to meet the Directors of the Company, as suggested 
in their letter. 

Dr. SELLE opposed the amendment; saying the conduct of the Company 
towards the Vestry was “abominable,” and they had never had any status 
in the parish. 

The CuHarrman and Mr. Gascoyne having spoken in support of the 
original motion, it was adopted unanimously. 








_THE GAS AND WATER SUPPLY OF DARWEN. 

Some interesting particulars regarding the gas and water undertakings 
of the Darwen Corporation transpired at the monthly meeting of the Town 
Council yesterday week, when (as one of the local papers says) “ the often 
talked-of adjustment of the gas and water undertakings by lowering the 
pe of gas, which is profitable, and increasing the price of water, which 

or ten years has been a source of loss to the Corporation, was at length 
effected.” The Gas, Lighting, and Water Committee recommended the 
Council to adopt a new scale of water-rates, based on the 64 per cent. 
re allowed under the provisions of the Over Darwen Improvement 

ct, , 

Alderman Snare moved the adoption of the minutes, remarking that 
the Act allowed the Corporation to charge a water-rate of not more than 
64 per cent. upon the rack-rent. The old mode of charging had been very 
irregular and anomalous, and the Committee had now prepared a scale 
commencing with a rental of £8 a year and going up to £130. Up to £60 
a@ year 64 per cent. would be charged; at £70, 6 per cent.; at £80, 54 per 
cent.; at £90, 5 per cent.; at £100, 44 per cent.; and above £100, 4 per 
cent. One uniform charge of 63 per cent., irrespective of rental, would be 
unjust, because a man living in a cottage for which he paid a rate of 10s. 
& year used quite as much water as the occupant of a house of £30 or £40 
a year. The lowest rate proposed to be charged was 10s. 5d. The rate 
upon a house rented at £50 would be £3 5s.,and so on in proportion. 
Worked out ip this scale, the increase in the water-rate for domestic 
purposes would amount to £1271 18s. 4d., and for trade purposes (supplied 
through meters) it would be £503 11s. 8d.; the price for trade purposes 
being the same as in Blackburn, Manchester, and Bury. The total increase 
in the revenue derived from the water-rates upon the new scale would be 
£1175 10s. per annum. He proceeded to say that the effect of the resolution if 
adopted would have an important bearing on the only two trading concerns 
of the Corporation. The water-works and gas-works of Darwen prior to 1873 
were owned by companies ; but in that year they became vested in the late 
Local Board by purchase. The Board undertook to pay the shareholders 
of the Water Company a perpetual annuity of 28s. in respect of every share of 
£20, into which the Company’s original share capital of £25,000 was divided ; 
and a perpetual annuity in respect of each of the 1600 preference shares, 








calculated at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum on the amount for the time 
being paid up in respect of such shares. For the gas-works purchase the 
Board undertook to pay to the holders of the share capital of the Gas 
Company a perpetual annuity of 22s. 6d. for every share of £15 into which 
their share capital of £36,000 was divided; and a perpetual annuity for and 
in respect of every sum of £1 of and in the sum of £3200 of stock in the 
Company, calculated at the rate of 74 per cent. perannum. At the time 
of the purchase many persons believed the undertakings would be profit- 
able to the town, whilst a larger number were of opinion that the price 
paid for the water-works was much too high—the bargain being a good 
one for the shareholders, but a bad one for the town. He gave a statement 
of the result of the working of the two concerns during the ten years the 
had been the property of the Corporation. For 1873 the water-rental, 
together with £141 10s. for sundries, amounted to £2905 10s.; yielding a 
ay on the year’s working of £100 10s. But from that day to this there 
ad been no profit; but an actual loss, increasing year by year, from £20 
in 1874 to £1527 for the year ending Sept. 30, 1882, or a net loss for the ten 
years of £13,365—an annual average loss of £1336 16s. 6d. Unlike the 
water, the gas had yielded a fair profit from the first. For 1873 the net 
profit was £1227 6s. 9d.; whilst for the year ending Sept. 30, 1882, the profit 
was £3553. The total profit for the ten years, including £1213 paid out 
of revenue account, amounted to £24,337, or an annual average profit of 
£2433 15s. 8d. When the works were purchased by the town the price of 

s was 4s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 4s. per 1000 cubic feet. It had been reduced 

y degrees, and the present prices were 3s. 6d., 3s. 4d., and 3s. 3d. per 1000 
feet, with 24 per cent. discount for cash. The ten years’ profits of £24,337, 
together with a balance in hand on the purchase of works amounting to 
£2146, placed at the disposal of the Gas Committee £26,483. There was at 
present a total liability of £17,991 on the two undertakings; but there 
stood a balance of £16,127 in favour of the gas-works, and they estimated 
by the end of the present month to be able to pay off all liabilities and have 
a balance of £2718 left. He moved, in addition to the confirmation of the 
minutes, that Mr. Briggs (the Borough Accountant) do transfer from the 
gas profits any deficit that may exist on the water-works, and balance the 
accounts on the 31st inst. 

Mr. HaLLIwE.t seconded the motion. 

Alderman GREEN opposed it; remarking that it was only just that each 
undertaking should pa for itself, and not be ay oy on the other, as 
gas consumers who id not use water would really be helping to pay for 
the water-works. Though the water-works were considered to be a bad 
bargain, it was desirable that they should be under the control of the 
Corporation. 

r. PmxrnctTon thought the gas-works might be allowed to help the 
water-works for some time longer, as the increase in the water-rates would 
considerably depreciate cottage property. 

The Town CLERK said it would be very unjust on the gas consumers. 
They had been helping the water consumers for the last ten years. 

Alderman Snape said it was all the more important to give the gas- 
works an opportunity of clearing off the capital account of £104,000, as 
they were threatened with the introduction of the electric light, which, if 
it superseded gas, would cause special rates to be laid in order to clear off 
this burden. 

Mr. Houeate pointed out that the people of Hoddlesden, whom he repre- 
sented, had no water from the Corporation, yet they would be helping to 
pay for the water in their gas-rates. 

The motion was, however, carried without dissent. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN MANCHESTER. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 

Considering the wide field which an important business and manu- 
facturing centre like Manchester offers for the introduction of electric 
lighting, very slow progress is being made in securing its adoption. The 
difficulties which have arisen in connection with the most important step 
so far taken towards introducing electric lighting into the city are certainly 
not a very encouraging feature in view of any anticipations of ultimate 
success, and they have served to bring into prominence the weak point in 
connection with electric lighting, which, under present arrangements, 
must be a serious, if not a fatal obstacle where perfect stability of lighting 
is required. So absolutely dependent is the stability of the electric light 
upon the perfect working of the engines which drive the dynamos, that the 
means of resorting to gas as a reserve in case of breakdown or temporary 
derangement is almost a necessity where electricity is introduced for the 
purpose of public illumination. This has been fully illustrated in con- 
nection with the most important attempt yet made in Manchester at electric 
lighting, which has been carried out at the Royal Exchange. Here it has 
been introduced both in the Exchange itself and in the extensive 
restaurants occupying the basement of the building. With regard to the 
Exchange itself} ample time and opportunity were allowed to perfect, as 
far as possible, all the details. The British Electric Lighting Company 
were entrusted with the work, and something like twelve months 
was occupied in the preliminary arrangements, which resulted in 
the large central hall being lighted by six of the new pattern Brockie 
arc: lamps, and the corridors, &c., with the British incandescent 
lamps, with a 20-horse Watts engine for generating the necessary 
driving power. The Exchange authorities, however, very wisely kept 
all the gas-fittings intact, as a resource in case of failure; and it was 
soon found that the incandescent lamps were not satisfactory in the 
corridors. This will necessitate re-arrangements in the above portion 
of the building; and I understand that arc lamps will be tried in the 

lace of the incandescent lamps. The defects of the new system, however, 
Bia not end here. On one or two occasions, when on ’Change, I have 
noticed considerable unsteadiness about the lights, both arc and incan- 
descent; and the new system had not been long in operation when one 
day the whole building was suddenly plunged into darkness. The explana- 
tion of the collapse was the weak point in electric lighting to which I 
have referred. Semmethine! had gone wrong with the engines; the cause 
assigned for the breakdown being that they had become overheated. Last 
week, passing through the Exchange on a foggy morning, I found all the 
gas-jets in operation ; and, on inquiring what had become of the electric 
light, I was informed that the cause of its suspension was something in 
connection with the engines or the boiler flues. Entering the restaurant, 
the electric lighting of which is in the hands of a wholly different Com- 
pany, and quite independent of the Exchange arrangements, I was some- 
what astonished to find that gas had here also been again called into 
requisition. In this case, too, the cause was the engines; the electric 
lighting had been temporarily suspended whilst a gas-engine, which had 
been previously employed for driving, was being replaced by one driven by 
steam, with the view of obtaining more satisfactory results; the electric 
light having here also shown a tendency to collapse suddenly, much to 
the inconvenience of customers. This will serve to demonstrate how 
thoroughly unreliable, as a permanent system, electric lighting is under 
the existing arrangements; and until it can claim the same reliance for 
stability as can be obtained with gas, there is not much prospect of its 
securing any very general adoption as an independent system of lighting. 
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TREDEGAR WATER AND GAS ARBITRATION. 
Surveyors’ InstiTuTE, WESTMINSTER.—TvuEsbDAy, Dec. 19, 1882. 
(Before Sir F. BRamwetu, M.Inst.C.E., Umpire; Mr. J. A. Rapciirrs 
sitting as Legal Assessor.) 

Mr. WessTER, Q.C., and Mr. Batrour Browne appeared for the Trede- 
gar Local Board; and Mr. Mrcwazt, Q.C., and Mr. M‘Lanren, M.P., for the 
Tredegar Water and Gas Company. 

Mr. MicHakL, in opening the case, said the proceedings would turn upon 
an agreement which had been entered into between the Urban Sanitary 
Authority of Tredegar, under the Public Health Act, 1875, and the Trede- 
gar Water and Gas Company. The first thing to be considered was the 
Act of 1848, under which the Company were established, and in which it 
was stated that the value of the undertaking at that time was £30,000. 
This sum was afterwards made the capital of the Company, in 3000 shares 
of £10 each, and transferred to the Limited Company. It was provided by 
the Act that the capital of the Company should be £60,000; but, in reality, 
no shares had been issued, and the capital therefore stood at £30,000. In 
order to meet their various expenses the sum of £7500 had been raised ; 
but the interest on this money (which had been raised by debentures, and 
held by the Limited Company) had been paid, not through the interven- 
tion of the Gas Company, but in a somewhat irregular way, to the persons 
who lent the money, which appeared to have been an easy way of proceeding. 
This, however, was a matter which really did not come into account in any 
way, seeing that by agreement the Water and Gas Company were bound 
to pay off the whole of their liabilities, and transfer the gas and water 
undertaking to the Local Board free from any obligation whatever. 
Roughly speaking, about £3000 out of the £7500 might have been ex- 
pended, There was the cost of the Act—nearly £1000—and perhaps £2000 
more; but he was not in a position to say what had been laid out upon 
extensions of the works. The rates to be charged under the Act were 2d. 
wee week for houses not exceeding £6 a year rental; 7 per cent. upon other 

ouses not exceeding £30 rental; and 6 per cent. upon houses exceedin 

this sum; but the actual charge was very much below these rates, and ha 
been so ever since the passing of the Act. Then there was the ordinary 
clause: ‘‘ The Company ar 4 supply any person with water for other than 
domestic purposes for such remuneration and on such terms and con- 
ditions as are agreed upon ;” but a very important alteration occurred in 
the agreement. By this clause, if the Water Company liked to charge 
2s. 6d. per 1000 gallons they might do so; but as this would be a great 
hardship upon manufacturing companies, it had been provided, in the 
agreement scheduled to the Act, that there should be a rate up to a certain 
quantity and a rate after this quantity. The Act of 1882 was promoted 
by the Tredegar Water and Gas Company for the purpose of carrying out 
the agreement which had been entered into; and what they now had to 
do was to make the best they could out of the matters placed before them 
by the agreement, as confirmed by the Act of Parliament. There were 
Gas-Works Clauses Acts (1847 and 1871) and a Water-Works Clauses Act 
(1847), but there was no Public Act applying to a conjoint undertaking ; 
and, in practical working, a great deal of difficulty had arisen because 
there was no division of the capital, although the Umpire would be called 
upon to determineit. As there had been one capital for carrying on the two 
undertakings, there had never been any allocation of profits to determine 
the 10 per cent. upon one and below 10 per cent. upon the other, but the 
profits had been upon the whole capital employed; and although the 
entire yearly amounts would be given, there was nothing to show how 
much was applicable to one part of the undertaking and how much to the 
other. No accounts showing any allocation of profit year by year had been 
forwarded to the Local Authority, because it was not obligatory upon 
the Company to do so, they not Wier & gas company pure and simple, 
and as such coming under the Gas-Works Clauses Act of 1871. All 
that could be given was an abstract of the accounts, which under the 
Act of 1847 was to be furnished to the Clerk of the Peace, for the purpose 
of enabling any ratepayer to ascertain whether the profits were more 
than they should be, and whether they were entitled to call upon the 
Company to reduce the price of gas or water. 

The Umprre said, as he understood, the account given would simply 
show that by the sale of gas and water the Company had made a profit, 
taking the two things together, which would yield a certain dividend 
upon the whole of the capital. The way in which it became important 
in this case was, he supposed, the obligation upon him to divide it. 

Mr. Micwaet said he should not have troubled about the matter had it 
not been for this. It did not affect him in any way, and all he had to 
look to was that he had not obtained more than £3000 a year upon the 
£30,000 expended in the combined undertaking. The Company might 
have made £5000 a year out of the gas undertaking, and lost £2000 a year 
upon the water undertaking; but it was all the same to the Local Board, 
and it was no part of his case to divide it. If it was decided he was to 
have £100,000 for the undertaking, it did not matter a jot to him whether 
it was to be £10,000 for the gas and £90,000 for the water, or vice versd ; 
but it made all the difference to the consumers of gas and water. 

Mr. Batrour Browne remarked that he did not think it would in the 
present instance. 

The Umprre: It might make a great difference to the purchaser. 

Mr. Micuarx said he had nothing to do with the purchaser; the only 
thing he had to deal with was the value of the undertaking which was to 
be transferred. 

The Umprre: Supposing you make 20 per cent. out of one, and nothing 
out of the other ? 

Mr. MicuaE. : Supposing the capitals were equal, and I lost 20 per cent. 
upon the one and made 40 “ose cent. upon the other, it would make no 
difference in the arbitration, though it made a great difference in allocating 
_ the sum in one case or the other. 

Mr. Browne observed that it would be absolutely incumbent to show 
the value of each separate undertaking. 

Mr. MicHakt said he was going to do so, as the arbitration could not be 
conducted in any other way. He would put another case: Supposing the 
capitals were equally divided into £15,000 each, and he lost 20 per cent. 
upon the one and earned 40 per cent. upon the other, which would be 
necessary to give 10 per cent. upon the whole, it would make no difference 
whatever upon the amount to be assessed in gross though it would make 
a great difference as to how the sum would be divided, in the Umpire’s 
award, between the water and the gas. The Local Authority might have 
it in their power to make the water undertaking twice as valuable 
in their hands as in those of the Company, because, under the Public 
Health Act, 1875, they had the power of enforcing a supply of water in 
pong A house in the district; but not a farthing was asked for this. If, 
on the other hand, there were any advantages belonging to the Com- 

any which would not be transferred to the Local Board, it could not be 
Relped. The learned Counsel then read and commented upon the various 
clauses in the agreement, and concluded by saying that the questions he 
thought essential were as follows :—What was the net annual revenue, in 
the way of profits, which had been earned by the combined undertaking 
of the Water and Gas Company, and how much had been earned by each 
portion of the undertaking? Were the works in such a condition as to 
earn in perpetuity the profits which had been hitherto derivable with the 





sum that had been annually spent upon their maintenance; and, if not, 
what sum of money should be expended, either in the way of capital or 
in the annual charges for maintenance, to keep them in a condition to 
earn in perpetuity the profits which the Umpire would be asked to make the 
basis of hisaward? What were the prospects in the future, in the hands of 
the Company, forthe maintenance of the present rate of profits, or what were 
the probabilities of increase of the prospective value of the undertaking ; 
and, provided that there would probably be any large increase, what was 
the amount of capital which would be necessary to be expended in order 
to meet such prospective increase? Having found what were the realized 
and realizable profits, what was the multiplier which should be used in 
order to determine the present value of any undertaking earning such 
profits in the present and probably in the future ? 

The following evidence was called :— 

Mr. B. Whitworth, M.P., examined by Mr. M‘Laren. 

I am Chairman of the Tredegar Coal and Iron Company, and also 
Managing Director of the commercial portion. Last year we raised 680,000 
tons of coal, and we anticipate, within 2 or 24 years, making it 900,000 
tons, owing to the opening of the new Pochin Collieries, We are very much 
plagued for colliers, having to bring them by special trains from places 
outside the Tredegar district. We contemplate building 300 cottages at 
least for tle Pochin Colleries; but at present there is no accommodation 
for the colliers. I believe there is not a single house unoccupied within 
the area of the Local Board, and some of them are most shamefully crowded. 
We have largely increased the production of the iron-works since we took 
them, particularly pig iron; and recently we have started steel-works, which 
are, perhaps, the most complete in the kingdom, at which we anticipate 
making 1250 tons a week ; altogether something like £300,000 a year increase 
in the way of turnover from this item alone. No doubt there will be severe 
competition ; but I think we shall be able to hold our own against any other 
concern in the world, with the exception of Bolckow and Vaughan’s. Durin 
the great depression we have had since 1874, Tredegar has suffered like al 
other towns dependent upon the coal and iron trades; but I think there is 
now an amount of prosperity which we certainly have not seen for the last 
eight years. The men themselves have not suffered to anything like the 
extent the masters have. There are no other busy centres in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Tredegar; I think that Ebbw Vale and Dowlais 
are the nearest. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Batrour Browne: The Pochin Colliery is situ- 
ated about 24 miles from the centre of the town of Tredegar. Last year 
we made 30,000 tons of wrought iron, and from 80,000 to 90,000 tons of pig 
iron; but this year we shall make a good deal less. The gas-works were 
constructed at the time we took them over; but I cannot say how long 
they have been in existence. We have a large amount of coal beneath 
the properties we purpose to sell under this arbitration. We certainly 
shall not work our freehold coal so long as we can work Lord Tredegar’s 
coal without royalty, which we are practically doing. That will last, at any 
rate, till 1899, and the same is true of the coal under the service reservoir. 
Up to the present time the Iron Company have been supplying coal to the 
Gas and Water Company, but it is not what we call good coal in the North 
of England. The quantity of gas obtained from it is about 9000 cubic feet 
per ton, and the price we charge is 5s. 3d. or 5s. 6d. per ton. I think the 
coke made at the works has been used for the blast furnaces, and the tar 
for various purposes throughout the works; but all the other residuals I 
think have been wasted, and there is undoubtedly great room for improve- 
ment in this respect. These residuals ought to bring in 4s. or 5s. per ton, 
whereas they do not bring in 3d., because they are not properly looked 
after. We have worked the Water and Gas Company cheaply by reason 
of the fact that we employed servants paid for in connection with the 
Iron and Coal Company, though, of course, we had some employed spe- 
cially. There is a very high bank to the reservoir upon the hill which is 
the subject of the present arbitration, the banks of which have been 
strengthened by tipping the refuse from the collieries—principally fire- 
clay—which will have the effect of making the water capacity greater. 
At present I think it is from 8 to 10 million gallons; but I am not sure. 
We use a considerable quantity of gas at our works. In some steel-works 
the electric light is being adopted, but I do not know of any iron-works 
where it is used. It answers very well where they can only work with 
the light. The Directors of the Tredegar Company have no faith in the 
cheapness of the electric light. The wages of the colliers are regulated by 
a sliding scale, under which they have gone up 15 percent. Of course a 
time might come when it would not be profitable to go on working; but I 
have never known it to be so yet, po I have known the worst times 
in the coal trade. There are no other coals coming into the market to 
compete with the South Wales coal, even for steam purposes. The 
Barnsley and Nottingham coals are not to be compared with it. Under 
our Act of 1878 the Iron and Coal Company were authorized to borrow, 
in respect of the first £30,000, the sum of £7500, which was lent by the 
Gas and Water Company; as a fact it was borrowed from one of the 
Directors. The Gas and Water Company have practically not borrowed 
anything at all. According to the present agreement—under the pro- 
visions of which the Umpire is sitting—the Local Board are to supply 
water up toacertain quantity at 5d. per 1000 gallons, and beyond this 
quantity at 44d.; and we shall be willing to take the water at these rates. 
We are to be bound to convey coal and coke at certain prices to the works, 
and to sell the coal to the Local Board at the prices we are now charging, 
and also to take the coke from the Board at the same time. We send an 
immense quantity of coal to Birkenhead for use on the American steam- 
ships, and it is found to be much more economical to use this coal with a 
very heavy carriage—costing something like 15s. or 15s.6d. per ton delivered 
in Birkenhead—than taking the Lancashire coal at 8s. 6d. or 9s. per ton. 

Re-examined by Mr. Micnari: The sum of £30,000 stands at present 
only as money to the debit of capital so far as the Water and Gas Company 
are concerned. The £7500 has not been so charged, but there ought to be 
something put down. The sum of £1000 was expended in obtaining the 
Act, and this ought to be charged to capital. There has also been a sum 
of money expended on capital account in extending and improving the 
works ; likewise the amount we shall be compelled eventually to expend in 
the completion of the reservoir, which we are bound to hand over to the 
satisfaction of Mr. Hawksley. There are also various lands, easements, 
and other matters which we have contracted to sell to the Local Board 
free of charge. 

Mr. D. W. Phillips, examined by Mr. Micwart. 

I am house agent to the Tredegar Iron and Coal Company. The popu- 
lation of Tredegar at the census of 1871 was 16,989, and in 1881 it was 
17,564; showing an increase of only 575, owing, in my opinion, to the 
depression in the coal and iron trades. From 1881 to 1882 there has been 
an increase of about 1000. Since the opening of the Pochin pits there has 
been a great deal of overcrowding; the proportion of inhabitants to a 
house having increased from 6 to 9. The number of cottages supplied 
with water is 1804, out of a total of 2260. There is plenty of room for 
building in Tredegar. About 300 cottages will be required at the Pochin pits, 
and I think the building of them is now under the consideration of the 
Company. These cottages could be supplied with water, but at a great 
expense, because they lie 24 miles away from Tredegar. There are no 
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physical difficulties beyond the expense. The number of houses supplied 
with gas at the present time is 331. The property in Tredegar has very 
much increased in value during the last few years—I should say 30 
per cent. at least. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Browne, witness said he was aware that, 
comparing the year 1880 with 1881 and 1882, the rate-book showed a 
decrease in the rateable value in the Tredegar district; but this was 
possibly owing to the output of coal being less. 

Mr. MicwarEu said he would give the figures to save discussion. The 
rateable vaiue on March 25, 1880, was £46,300; and in 1882 it was £43,303. 
Mr. W. Hamilton, examined by Mr. M‘Laren. 

I am Resident Engineer for the Tredegar Coal and Iron Company, and 
am well acquainted with the gas and water works. The capacity of the 
storeage reservoir is 10 million gallons. We are widening the embank- 
ment now with the rubbish from our collieries, which will increase the 
capacity of the reservoir to the extent of 5 million gallons. The present 
extent of the drainage area is 110 acres, without the reservoirs. I am 
acquainted with the line of the authorized additional conduit at Ton-y- 
Fedw spring which would increase the ene area by 650 acres. 
It is a perpetual spring, giving an average of 67,000 gallons from 
Nov. 380 till last Wednesday. It started close upon 100,000 gallons; 
then it went down, then up to 92,700 gallons, and now it has reached 
150,000 gallons. The minimum was 37,450 gallons on the 12th of Decem- 
ber. The spring is very sensitive to the rainfall, although not in 
a definite ratio; the variation can be seen about two or three days 
after the fall of rain. The 50 acres I have referred to is the surface 
drainage, and is in addition to the spring. The quantity of water the 
Iron and Coal Company now take from the Water and Gas Company is 
64 million gallons per annum; being 3% million gallons for the locomo- 
tives and 8 million gallons for the mills, The furnaces are supplied from 
ponds which are filled by colliery water. In the year ending March 31, 
1882, the Iron and Coal Company used about 3,555,000 cubic feet of gas, 
for which they have paid at the rate of 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. There 
is a great demand for house accommodation at the present time ; and we 
bring in colliers by train from Blackwood, Ergood, and Sirhowy. The 
on at Pocihn Colliery is only regulated by the supply of men; and we 
could put on 200 at once, and 700 additional within the next 18 months. 
We employ altogether something like 5000 men in the collieries and iron 
and steel works. The only difficulty in supplying water to the proposed 
new cottages would be the question of expense. They would be at a very 
much lower level, and the water would gravitate there. I may say there 
are two schemes on foot as to building houses, and the one which in my 
opinion will be carried out will be to build a large number of houses close 
to the gas-works in Tredegar, because the men object to leave the town. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Browne: The storeage and service reservoirs and 
filter-beds were all constructed when I became Engineer, and I have had 
nothing to do but look after their repair. The existing bank has shown 
no signs of giving way in my time, beyond settling about a foot at the top 
in the middle part of it. The object of widening the bank was to enable 
the reservoir to hold at least 5 million gallons more water ; but of course 
the bank would be strengthened at the same time. Tipping ground is not 
valuable in our district, and there is plenty of ground to tip on nearer at 
hand than this. It is not a fact that this ground was chosen in the first 
instance for tipping because it was most convenient, and had nothing to 
do with the storeage reservoir at all. It will only cost a few pounds to 
raise the waste weir sufficiently to enable the reservoir to hold 15 million 
gallons additional, and this the Tredegar Iron and Coal Company will pay. 
It is only building a littie brick wall up a narrow valley of 4 or 5 feet wide. 
The character of the drainage area is mountain land, well exposed to the 
westerly rain, The hills are not much higher on the opposite side of the 
valley—perhaps 50 feet. The spring at Ton-y-Fedw has not been dry since 
I have been at Tredegar—since 1873. I have tried to arrive at the actual effect 
the rainfall had upon it, and found it impossible, because there is appa- 
rently a perpetual supply at the back of it. These springs are upon the 
Company’s land, but the water forms a little rivulet, and passes through 
the land of other proprietors, after which it flows into our own surface 
freehold again, until it reaches the River Sirhowy. I have considered 
that the Company had a right to take the whole of the 50,000 gallons 
without compensating anybody on the stream below, and therefore I have 
not calculated that the Local Board might be applied to for compensation. 
The 8,550,000 cubic feet of gas supplied to the Iron and Coal Company were 
measured by meters and appear on the books of the Gas Company. I have 
not estimated the cost of laying a water main to the Pochin Colliery. 

Re-examined by Mr. MicuaEu: On several occasions I have cut the 
water and gas mains, and as far as my knowledge goes they were all good. 

Mr. R. A. M‘Lean, examined by Mr. MicHae.. 

I am a Fellow of the Institute of Chartered Accountants, and have been 
empowered by the Water and Gas Company to examine their accounts. 
Mr. Lass and myself have agreed as to the net profits foreach year. We 
have adopted different modes of analyzing the accounts both of expendi- 
ture and revenue, but we have arrived at the same results. The net profit 
on the gas undertaking for the year ending March, 1880, is £1339 15s. 2d. 
The net profit for 1881 is £1714 8s. 8d.; for 1882, £1623 12s. 4d.; and for 
the half year to Sept. 30, 1882, £734 14s.1d. These figures are the net 
amount of profit made; and if we do not realize all that is put down in 
the way of revenue, we have an item of bad debt which comes into the 
next half year. The water accounts for the year 1880 show £659 6s. 3d. ; 
1881, £614 15s. 2d.; 1882, £708 16s. 6d.; and the following half year £390 6s. 
There is a capital account kept in the books, which is charged with £30,000 
credit under the Act of 1878. There are also the costs of obtaining the 
Act, £915 7s.,and there is the expenditure on the strengthening of the 
reservoir bank, which makes up a total of £33,286 16s.2d. The sum of 
£7500 borrowed on the old capital in the terms of the Act appears in the 
in the books as “ Borrowed on debentures at 5 per cent., and lent to the 
Limited Company at the same rate, the Limited Company paying the 
interest direct to the lender.” It does not therefore affect the gas and water 
accounts, and no shares have been issued for this increase of capital. A 
portion of the amount has been paid. 

The Umrre : Out of what? Out of revenue? 

Witness : Out of revenue. 

Mr. MicuaEt: In what year was that? 

Witness : It is in 1882. I have got £837 4s. 2d. as having been paid. 

The Umrre ; Does that appear at all in the expenditure you have 
handed in? 

Witness : No. 

Mr. Micuarex: In the arrangement which ought to be made between 
revenue and capital, the money should properly be added to thej gross 
amount of profit. If it has been paid out of revenue to capital, it is part 
of additional profit which has been earned by the Gas Company. It is 
paid out of revenue, but it is clear that if it had been properly allocated 
to capital there would be further capital to divide. _ ; 

The {Umpme: Although it has been lent to capital, it has not been 
allowed for in the account. 

Mr. Mrcuazx : Is it not the fact that £837 is stilla debt due from the 
Company to the Limited Company ? 





Witness : No; the £837 has been paid out of their cash. 

The Umrme: As their capital of £30,000 is all exhausted, and the money 
they borrowed did not come to them, it must come out of the revenue. 

Witness : It has been taken out of their cash, and then it goes through 
to revenue. In making out the profits I have not taken this sum into 
consideration. 

Mr. Micuar.: In fact, they would have £837 more in cash; but as a 
matter of bookkeeping it does not alter the account at all ? 

ncaa : That isso. They would have £837 more if they had not paid 

this. 


The Umrrre: This is the note I have made about the matter:— 
“ £837 4s. 4d. has been borrowed from revenue and paid to the Limited 
Company in part payment of £2371 9s, 2d.” 

After some f er discussion, 

Mr. Micuazt said he would undertake that the matter should be made 
clear by the £7500 being found and paid, whether it was included in the 
debts and liabilities of the Company or not; and therefore it need not 
enter in any way into the award. 

Examination resumed: The price charged for gas previous to 1878 was 
5s. per 1000 cubic feet, and it was reduced in June, 1879, to 4s. 6d. 
This is the price charged to all consumers, including the Local Board. 
Supposing 5s. 6d. to be charged instead of 4s., it would add about 22 per 
cent. to the gross receipts, and about 35 per cent. to the profits. The sales 
for the year ending March, 1880, were 10,374,000 cubic feet; March, 1881, 
11,753,000 cubic feet ; and March, 1882, 12,412,000 cubic feet. The increase 
in 1881 over 1880 wss 13 per cent., and in 1882 over 1881, 54 per cent. The 
maximum rates for water which they are entitled to have not been 
charged by the Company. On the present supply I reckon there has been 
a diminution of about £230 a year on the houses only; I cannot deal with 
the works, because they are charged at agreed rates—so much per loco- 
motive, so much for one thing,,and so much for another; fixed lump 
sums. I do not think there is any meter for absolutely measuring the 
quantity of water charged for. 

(To be continued.) 





THE DUBLIN GAS COMPANY’S BILL. 

An Extraordinary General Meeting of the Alliance and Dublin Con- 
sumers’ Gas Company was held last Wednesday week, to consider, and, if 
thought tit, to approve of a Bill now being promoted in Parliament to 
enable the Company to acquire further lands and raise additional capital. 
Mr. E. Forrrett, J.P., presided. 

The SzcreTary and Manacer (Mr. W. F.. Cotton) having read the notice 
calling the meeting, 

The Cuareman said this was a special assembly of the shareholders for 
the specific purpose set forth in the notice. According to the Standing 
Orders of Parliament, when a company were applying for a Bill asking for 
additional capital, they had to bring the matter before the shareholders 
for their sanction and approval. He formally moved—‘“ That the Bill 
now submitted to the meeting be os of, and the Directors autho- 
rized to proceed with the same.” He said that if any explanation was 
desired the Company’s legal adviser (Mr. T. Fitzgerald) would give it; and 
if any shareholder needed information as to the purpose of the Directors 
in promoting the Bill he would be happy to afford it. 

Mr. D. Drummonp, J.P., seconded the motion, which was passed unani- 
mously. 

Professor Hutt said he would like to know what was the exact scope of 
the Bill. 

The Cuarmman: The object is to obtain powers to acquire more land, 
and to raise additional capital to the extent of £400,000. These are the 
two salient points of the Bill, which contains a number of long clauses to 
carry them out. 

Professor Hutt: Are these lands required for additional works ? 

Mr. Drummonp: Yes. Our consumers have increased to such an extent, 
and the gas supply is so deficient, that we find it necessary to go to Parlia- 
ment to be allowed to extend our works, and especially to increase our gas- 
holder capacity. 

Professor Hutt: That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. Cotton : I can speak from experience of the difficulties of supplying 
the city and townships last winter. We were obliged on several occasions 
to run the gas directly out of the retort-house into the mains, without 
passing it through the gasholders or governors; and even then we could 
not give the requisite pressure in some parts of the city and outlying 
districts—the pressure being only about 6-l10ths, while, under the Act, it 
should be linch. In consequence of this a great many houses were in a 
state of semi-darkness. The powers asked for by the Bill mean an increase 
of business, an increase of profits, and also, hereafter, a reduction in the 
price of gas. 

The proceedings then terminated. 

. 





FURTHER IMPROVEMENTS IN THE STREET LIGHTING OF 
NOTTINGHAM. 

A short time since we noticed the action of the Lighting Committee of 
the Corporation of Nottingham in causing to be placed in various parts of 
the town a number of Bray’s patent lamps. With a view to still further 
improve the lighting of the main thoveusieinees, the Committee have just 
had erected some of Suge’s “‘ Lambeth ” pattern lanterns, each of which con- 
tains two table-top (flat-flame) burners, of steatite, and fitted to governors. 
Each pair of __ is nominally of 50-candle power, but when placed in 
the lantern and reflected, the light given is said to be about 85 candles. 
One of the lamps has been tested by Mr. G. Rhodes, the Corporation 
Lighting Inspector, who.found that by its aid small print could be read on 
a dark night at a distance of 72 feet from the base of the lamp-post. 
Mr. Rhodes ascertained the consumption of gas by each lamp to be 17 feet 
per hour. Up to the present time 20 of these lamps have been set up in 
the borough ; and it is expected that several more of the same kind of 
lamps will be placed at intervals along the whole length of one of the prin- 
cipal streets. By this new experiment it will be seen that the Lightin 
Committee wish to give different systems of improved gas lighting a tria 
before too hastily adopting any one of them. 





Tue Drirrretp Locat Boarp Water-Works Scueme.—The Clerk to 
the Driffield Local Board has received a letter from the Local Government 
Board to the effect that they have had under consideration the report made 
by their Inspector, Mr. A. Taylor, after the inquiry held by him last 
December with reference to the application of the Driffield Local Board 
for sanction to borrow £5000 for works of water supply. They say that, 
having regard to all the circumstances of the case, aol pavtioninty in view 
of the fact that the proposal of the Local Board to oppose the Bill pro- 
moted last year by the riffield Water-Works Company was, on a vote of 
the owners and ratepayers, negatived by a large majority, and that the 
Committee of the House of Commons, after a full discussion of the ques- 
tion, held that the preamble of the Bill was passed, the Board are not pre- 
— at present to accede to the application made to them by the Local 

oard, 
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THE LIGHTING OF GLASGOW HARBOUR. 


Some particulars have been sent to us respecting the work recently 
carried out, and now in progress, by Messrs. W. Paterson and Son, of 
Glasgow, for the lighting of the city harbour. To shippers and ship- 
builders it is, of course, important that quays and graving docks should be 
well lighted, while to the general public it is of equal consequence that the 
approaches to ferries should be properly illuminated, so as to make them 
safe for pedestrians during the dense fogs at certain periods of the year. 
The Glasgow Harbour Trustees have been alive to the importance of this 
matter; and, after a long series of experiments, have decided upon intro- 
ducing Bray’s lanterns all over the barbour. A large number of these 
lanterns have already been erected and are now in use, while the work of 
increasing them is being steadily pushed forward. 


At the Govan Horse Ferry there are five lanterns, each having a group 
of three burners, consuming 20 cubic feet of Glasgow gas per hour, an 
giving a light of 100 candles. All have the double-service arrangement. 
In addition to the group of three burners, there is an ordinary burner in 
the centre, controlled by a separate cock. At the Clyde Street Ferry there 
are two lanterns of a like size and description to the above. Previous 
to the introduction of these lanterns at this part of the harbour, there 
were on the north side of the river five lamps in daily use. The Bray 
lantern has, however, been found to light the whole area much more 
efficiently than the five lamps formerly employed. At the eastern end of 
the south quay of the Queen’s Dock there are seven lanterns. These are 
lighted at their full strength, and allowed to burn so until 10 p.m., when 
the group of three burners is turned out, and the lanterns are put on the 
single-service arrangement. On the north quay of the Queen’s Dock 17 
lanterns have been fitted up; but in ordinary circumstances the single- 
service arrangement suffices for this portion of the harbour. When, how- 
ever, any vessels are loading or discharging after dark, the gas is turned 
on to its full strength. At the Steamboat Wharf there are two lanterns, 
each with a group of six burners. Each lantern consumes 47 cubic feet of 
gas - hour, and yields a light of 270 candles. These lanterns are each 
fitted with a pilot light; this being necessitated by the lanterns having 
been placed 20 feet from the ground for the purpose of replacing the old 
Bude lamps. They are only lighted when any of the river steamers are 
expected to arrive after darkness has set in. It may be mentioned that 
each of the old Bude lamps had 24 burners, and consumed about 72 cubic 
feet of gas per hour; whereas the Bray lantern gives a much better light 
with a consumption of only 47 cubic feet of gas per hour. 

The lanterns in course of erection are six to complete the lighting of the 
north quay of the Queen’s Dock, of the same size and power as those at 
present in use in the dock. At the General Terminus Quay (on the south 
side of the river), which is about 1200 feet long by 175 feet wide, nine 
lanterns are to be put up. As the work of loading and discharging here 
goes on continuously night and day, and as the area of ground to be lighted 
is a large one and quite open, a favourable opportunity will soon be 
obtained of showing what can be done by gas lighting. With the nine 
lanterns burning at their full strength of 100 candles each, there will be a 
total candle power of 900, with a gas consumption per hour of 180 cubic 
feet, which, at the rate of 3s. 8d. per 1000, costs nearly 8d. per hour, or 
rather less than ld. per hour for each lamp. At the graving dock at 
Govan there are to be in all 11 lanterns. Two, of 1250-candle power each, 
will be placed on each side of the dock near the entrance. Along the sides 
of the dock there will be 8 lanterns of 250-candle power, and they will 
be placed in position at stated intervals, four on each side; while at the 
head of the dock one lantern of 550-candle power will be erected. All the 
lanterns at this part of the harbour are to be placed 15 feet above ground, 
and the cocks for working the double-service arrangement will be acces- 
sible and easily worked. With all the 11 lanterns at their full strength, 
the total candle power will be 5050, and the consumption of gas will be as 
follows :—Two lanterns of 1250-candle power, at 209 cubic feet per hour 
each, 418 cubic feet ; one of 550-candle power, 100 cubic feet per hour; and 
eight of 250-candle power, 45 cubic feet per hour each, or 360 cubic feet in 
all—making a totil consumption of gas per hour of 878 cubic feet, at a cost 
of rather less than 3s. 3d. 





PROMOTING THE DAY CONSUMPTION OF GAS. 


On several occasions reference has been made in our pages to the gas 
supply of the seaport town of Nakskov, on the Danish island of Laaland, 
where special means are employed to further the use of gas for cooking 
and heating purposes during the daytime. The first of such occasions 
was in the JournnaL for June 24, 1879 (p. 991) ; and to this we may direct 
attention for full details as to the early results of the trial. Further par- 
ticulars are given in a recent number of the Gesundheits-Ingenieur. The 
island numbers 3600 inhabitants; and the cost of gas for illuminating 
purposes is about 2d. per cubic métre, while that used for cooking is sup- 
plied at the rate of 14d. The communication-pipes are brought free into 
the houses; and the gas-meters are supplied at cost price. The internal 
fittings are put up as economically as they can be with due regard to 
efficiency, and can be paid for by quarterly instalments, extending over 
five years; interest being calculated at the rate of 4 percent. The gas 
consumed is paid for monthly; but no charge is made for the quantity 
consumed for cooking during the month immediately following the putting 
up of the cooking apparatus. One gas-jet in the room with the cooking 
appliance is supplied with gas at the reduced scale of charge. It is said 
that the population of the town has evinced its appreciation of the 
enterprising policy of the Municipality, and that the use of gas for cook- 
ing has become general. For small cooking-ranges the cost of the gas is 
said to be from 1s. to 3s.a month. The employés of the Gas Department 
participate in the profits made, in accordance with a graduated scale; and 
therefore they have a direct inducement to assist in the development of 
the system. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Eprnsureu, Saturday. 

Mr. James M‘Combie, fish-curer, Peterhead, and a member of the Gas 
Commission in that town, has evidently yet to learn that in the eyes of the 
law all honest men are equal; and that, except for the purposes of the 
revenue, no cognizance is taken of the fact whether a man has five thou- 
sand pounds or only five thousand pence. It is different when the ques- 
tion is one of credit, and when the dealings are with others than the slaves 
of the goddess Themis, who holds the balance of justice, because a well- 
filled purse will undoubtedly command a greater amount of respect than 
the best of intentions unbacked by # good account at the bank. Mr. 
M‘Combie is a member of a firm of fish-curers in Peterhead, and, as in 
some es “Notes” I pointed out, he insists upon knowing whether the 
boy who presented the account for the payment of the gas consumed in his 
premises, was duly authorized to make the collection. Refusing payment 
of an account for an article supplied and consumed, on such a ground, 
almost indicates personal animus, or a desire to coerce the Gas Commission 





into pursuing a policy different from that resolved upon. Asa general 
rule, a gas consumer has no difficulty in definitely ascertaining whether 
the person collecting the accounts is an impostor or not. A printed form, 
with which all consumers are more or less familiar, is presented, in the 
body of which the quantity of gas consumed is clearly set forth, and the 
accuracy of which can always be checked by those who take the care to 
read their meters. Besides, Peterhead is, comparatively speaking, a small 
town. It is plain, therefore, that it was not because Mr. M‘Combie had 
any fear of being imposed upon that he refused to pay his account. 
The Gas Commissioners intimated to Mr. M‘Combie that if the money 
was not forthcoming in four days the supply of gas would be cut 
off; and, as no attention was paid to the intimation, the service-pipe 
was severed from the main, and Mr. M‘Combie was left in darkness to 
grope for a remedy. He appealed to Cwsar, in the form of an administrator 
of the law, and asked that the Commissioners should be ordained to 
allow him access to the minute-books kept by the Treasurer, and to restore 
the gas supply which had been interrupted. The matter came on for 
hearing last week, and it was contended on his behalf that the Commis- 
sioners had no right to cut off the supply of gas, because he was quite 
willing to pay if he was assured that the person who presented the account 
was duly authorized to take such payment. The advocate representing 
Mr. M‘Combie acted wisely in not pressing the question which was raised 
as to the legality of the action adopted by the Commissioners, because on 
this score there can be but little difference of opinion ; but he urged that 
the Commissioners, having a monopoly, were bound to act reasonably. 
Now, the Commissioners, in stopping the supply of gas within four 
days after payment of their account was refused on a merely technical 
ground, were possibly just adopting the line of conduct suggested by Mr. 
M‘Combie himself, in the opposite direction ; and this is to be regretted. 
However much an individual may lose his head, and insist upon the 
fulfilment of Quixotic notions, a corporate body ought not to be the creature 
of impulse, and it should always conduct its proceedings so as to remove 
any impression that it is actuated by personal motives. In taking such 
prompt measures with a member of their own body it will be difficult to 
prevent outsiders from entertaining the idea that this is a case of unwar- 
rantable exercise of power. There was no question of Mr. M‘Combie’s 
ability to pay, but as he had appealed to the law for redress of what he 
considered a wrong, the Commissioners, acting on the strict letter of the 
law, disconnected both his business premises and his private dwelling- 
house from the main gas supply. By this litigation Mr. M‘Combie, in 
addition to asking for a sight of the minute-book of the Commissioners, 
claims £50 damages. In the course of the argument the learned Sheriff 
ointed out that a desire to see that everything was right was very different 
rom a substantial grievance for which damages could be claimed. The first 
part, in his Lordship’s view, was simply an enthusiasm for public rights ; 
and to this Mr. M‘Combie’s advocate replied that it was an enthusiasm for 
the proper administration of the statute. The Sheriff has taken time to con- 
sider the point as to whether the pursuer in the action should be allowed 
to adduce evidence. 

When Principal Jamieson, of the College of Science and Art, Glasgow, 
lectures upon the advantages of the electric system of lighting, and confines 
his observations to the results obtained in coal mines, there is little to which 
exception can be taken; because, if the system can be so adapted as to give 
the miner sufficient light to conduct his perilous operations in the bowels 
of the earth, and at the same time to minimize the danger from igniting 
the explosive gases ever lurking about a pit, then a great boon will be con- 
ferred upon a large section of the labouring community, and the mere 
matter of expense will not form a serious objection to the mine-owners. 
Neither will much fault be found with the Principal if he proudly refers to 
the fact that in some country mansions the incandescent electric lamp is 
finding a good deal of favour. In such cases, as a rule, the matter of 
pounds, shillings, and pence does not form a material factor in the calcu- 
lation. But it is different when he appears before a public audience, as he 
did last week in Hamilton, and lauds the are system of lighting for 
public thoroughfares. It has always appeared to me that the advocates 
of electricity begin by assuming that the public desire the streets to be as 
brilliantly lighted up at night as they are during the day, and that the first 
thing to be done is to concentrate a powerful light at given points so 
as to satisfy this desire. That the streets in many instances should be 
better lighted than they are at present goes without saying; but there 
is a wide space between a well-lighted thoroughfare at a moderate 
cost, and a flaring unsteady light at a cost which few communities 
care to defray. With all their vaunting of success, not one of the 
companies floated in Scotland can point to a single installation which 
has given unqualified satisfaction. In Edinburgh, where I dare say 
there are as many electric lamps in operation as in all the other towns in 
Scotland put together, it is a notorious fact that blanks of a few days, 
and sometimes for a week, occur, which require to be filled in with gas. 
No doubt it is possible, with a duplication of machines, to bridge over such 
a hiatus in briefer time than I have indicated ; but this can only be done 
by a large addition to the initial cost; and electric lighting companies 
rather incur the risk of failure than play such a card, because they know 
that the cost is serious enough already. The Principal, in the course of 
his remarks to his Hamilton audience, stated that the average life of the 
incandescent lamp at Earnock Colliery—the mine to which he specially 
referred in his lecture—was 1899 hours; but I find from the transactions 
of the Mining Institute that some 15 months ago, after the light had been 
in use for 282 hours, 11 out of 17 lamps had given way. Possibly by more 
careful attention to the machinery the lives of the lamps may have been 

rolonged. But Iam afraid that with the unskilled attention which such 
amps must receive in country mansions, the cost for renewals will always 
prove a serious obstacle to success ; while in cities and towns where good 
gas is supplied at a moderate figure, the lamp cannot hope to become 
popular. I observe that the new theatre about to be built in Edinburgh 
is to be entirely lighted by electricity; but the installation will not be 
working till September. 

When the Edinburgh Gaslight Company have finished the extensive 
alterations and additions to their works rendered necessary by the 
large and ever-increasing demand for gas, possibly the Directors may 
turn their attention to the matter of still further encouraging the 
demand. The Edinburgh and Lejth Company are doing what they 
can to bring under the notice of the consumers the advantages of heat- 
ing and cooking by means of gas. Other companies and corporations 
in Scotland are moving in the same direction; and why should the Edin- 
burgh Company remain stationary? They have done a good deal in past 
years in the way of exhibiting the best burners for public lighting that are 
in the market ; and if they would only follow this up by opening premises 
for the exhibition of stoves, they would add considerably to their business, 
and at the same time confer a great boon on the public. ‘ 

The fishing town of Macduff has just introduced an excellent supply of 
water. It is obtained from a spring at the bottom of a disused granite 
quarry on a farm four miles distant from the town. From this place the 
water is conveyed to a reservoir, which is described as being the largest 
and most complete of its kind in Scotland, and is formed entirely of con- 
crete. Its length is 60 feet, and its width 24 feet, its maximum depth 
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12 feet; and it has a storeage capacity of more than 100,000 gallons. In 
the town itself there are 24 public wells, each of which has been fitted 
with anti-freezing apparatus. The total cost of the works is about £5000. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 
Following up the remark made in my “ Notes” last week in regard to 
the adoption of the Siemens heat-regenerative system of firing gas-retorts 
at the Dawsholm station of the Glasgow Corporation Gas-Works, I will 
now make a brief notice of the report upon the subject in question lately 
resented to the Gas Committee by the General Manager, Mr. W. Foulis. 

e states that there are 1954 retorts at the three stations, which would, 

if all in use, and at an average production of 7000 cubic feet per 24 hours, 

make 13,600,000 cubic feet. By forcing them, they might be made to yield 
more, but it would only be by great wear and tear to the retorts and 
furnaces. With Siemens gas furnaces and regenerators, however, the make 
might be increased to 8000 cubic feet per retort in 24 hours, At the Dal- 
marnock works there are 742 retorts, of which 272 are worked on the 
regenerative system; and at this station as many as 688 retorts were in use 
at one time during the depth of the past winter. By the use of high-class 
coal and forcing the heats to some extent, it was found possible to make 
5,294,000 cubic feet in 24 hours; but this was done under considerable 
difficulties—the condensing, scrubbing, and steam-boiler power being 
insufficient to work that quantity of gas. Of the 648 retorts at the 
Dawsholm station, 564 were at work during the past winter; and the 
amount of gas obtained from them in one day was as much as 
4,292,000 cubic feet, but under great strain; the condensers and ex- 
hausters being designed for not more than a make of 3 million cubic feet 
of gas per day. At the Tradeston works there are 564 retorts, all of which 
had to be worked last December; giving as much as 3,558,000 cubic feet in 
24 hours. Here, however, the retorts are shorter than those at the two 
other stations. The greatest quantity of gas made in one day at all the 
stations during the past winter was 12,968,000 cubic feet, and the greatest 
quantity consumed in 24 hours was 13,821,000 feet. More would have been 
consumed had the supply been equal to the demand; and for some days 
the town was supplied under slightly reduced pressure. In 1870 the 

eatest consumption in 24 hours was 7,169,000 cubic feet, as compared 
with 13,821,000 cubic feet in the past winter. Mr. Foulis aims at 
developing the present works to their full efficiency in two ways—in- 
creasing the condensing, scrubbing, and steam-boiler power where 
needed, and increasing the number of retorts. At the Tradeston works, 
where the Siemens regenerative furnaces could not well be adopted, 
owing to the character of the foundations, he would reconstruct the 
ovens in one of the retort-houses, having settings of sevens instead of 
fives ; thereby getting an addition of 52 retorts, and bringing the make up 
to 4 million cubic feet per 24 hours. By extending the Siemens system 
to the whole of the Dalmarnock works he would get 80 retorts additional 
into the same space, and bring up the making power to 6 million cubic feet 
per day. Then, again, by altering the settings at the Dawsholm station, 
and putting the whole works on the regenerative system, 196 additional 
retorts would be got into the same retort-house space ; and in this way the 
making power at that station would also be brought up to 6 million cubic 
feet per 24 hours. These various alterations would bring up the total 
producing power of the three stations to upwards of 16 million cubic feet, 
nearly 3 million cubic feet per day additional to their present capacity ; 
and this, Mr. Foulis anticipates, would meet the probable increase in the 
consumption for the next four or five years. What alterations and exten- 
sions he has received authority to carry out during the ensuing season I 
shall indicate in my “ Notes” next week; but, in the meantime, I may 
mention that the authorized expenditure is estimated at well-nigh 
£10,000. 

A report has recently been made on the Hawick gas by Mr. J. Falconer 
King, Gas Analyst, of Edinburgh. According to instructions received 
from Mr. J. Smith, the Gas Manager, he visited the Hawick Gas-Works 
on Friday, the 16th ult., when, by means of the apparatus belonging 
to the Company, he made a careful examination of the gas which, he 
understood, was at the time being supplied to the town for consumption. 
The results of the examination, which are given below, show the gas to 
have possessed a high—indeed, an exceptionally high—illuminating power. 
In his report, Mr. King says that the gas supplied to the city of Edin- 
burgh, and which is justly considered of good quality, ranges from 25 to 
80 candles; so that the Hawick gas at the time when he tested it was 
decidedly superior in illuminating power to that well-known gas. The 
results of his testing were—Illuminating power, expressed in standard 
candles, 32°70 candles. Of course, we should not be justified in assuming 
that the gas consumers at Hawick are being regularly supplied with gas 
of this extraordinary degree of luminosity; nor does Mr. Falconer King 
seem to suggest that such gas is being sent into the town from day to day. 
Even the town of Greenock, which usually has gas of very high quality, does 
not aim at getting anything like this high illuminating power. The Gas 
Examiner in that town reports that, as the result of 24 experiments made 
in the course of last month, he obtained the following—Minimum, 25°00 
candles; maximum, 28°21 candles; and average, 26°34 candles; the average 
temperature of the gas while testing being 52° Fahr. 

For some time past the Gas Committee of the Renfrew Town Council 
have been concerned about putting their works intoa better condition, and 
lately they resolved to ask Mr. Fairweather, the Manager of the Barrhead 
Gas-Works, to make an inspection of the same, und to report as to what 
might be wanted for the accomplishment of this end. At a meeting of the 
Council held last Monday, the minutes of the Committee showed that a 
report had been obtained from Mr. Fairweather, the principal recom- 
mendation in which seems to have been that a scrubber and steam 
engine should be obtained for the works. Mr. Stewart, an ex-Provost 
of the burgh, suggested that the report should be remitted to Mr. Hislop, 
of Paisley, whom he characterized as one of the most experienced gas 
engineers in that part of the country. The Provost said that there were 
matters in the report that were worth inquiring into; but, after all, he 
was afraid that they would require to look for extra accommodation at the 
works. Subsequently the suggestion was agreed to. 

There has been a considerable amount of animation in the Glasgow 
Pig iron warrant market this week, and a large business was done in the 
early part of the week at advancing prices; but when buyers became sup- 
plied, the price quickly receded, and the week’s business closed yesterday 
with the price at the lowest point—47s. 74d. cash, and 47s. 94d. one month. 
The total price was 48s. 53d. cash, which was paid on Wednesday. The 
price at present is certainly low, and this is the season when buying is to 

e expected if the usual trade is to be done. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
Liverpoot, March 10. 
Sulphate of Ammonia.—There is no change in the market. A good 
steady business is passing, principally at £18 .0s. f.o.b. Hull, and the 
quantity available is small, Inquiry for France very active ; for Germany, 


Tue Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department of the United 
States reports that last year the export of petroleum and petroleum pro- 
ducts amounted to 503,492,642 gallons, valued at 44,623,074 dols., against 
514,561,719 gallons, valued at 48,556,103 dols. in 1881. . 

ConvICTION FoR STEALING Gas.—At the Manchester City Police Court 
last Thursday, James Jeffery, of the Union Inn, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, 
was charged before the Stipendiary (Mr. Headlam) with stealing gas, the 

roperty of the Manchester Corporation. On the evening of Saturday, the 

rd inst., Detective Inspector Caminada, accompanied by Mr. Nield, out- 
door gas inspector to the Corporation, went to the premises on by 
Jeffery, and on examining the cellar they found that by means of piping 
he had made a connection with the gas main, and was actually burning 
gas drawn from this source. Atthe time the discovery was made twelve 
jets were apparently being supplied. In answer to Caminada, prisoner 
(who is a plumber by trade), after some hesitation, said he had been 
burning gas so obtained occasionally during the last six months, and ex- 
pressed regret for having done so. The bill for gas from September last to 
Christmas was about 18s., while the person who previously occupied the 
house usually paid £2 for the same period. The prisoner pleaded guilty, 
and was sentenced to four months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 

MEETING oF WiLLIAM SuGe anv Co., Limtrep.—The half-yearly general 
meeting of the shareholders in this Company was held last Wednes- 
day week— Mr. R. Hesketh Jones, J.P., in the chair. A dividend of 3 
per cent., free of income-tax was declared; the Directors reporting a 
steady increase in the business. The gross sales during the six months to 
December last amounted to £29,120, against £27,016 in the rs -— 
period of 1881. The report continues: “The purchase of the Regency 
Street premises (referred to at the last meeting of the shareholders) has 
been completed, and this has necessitated calling up additional capital. 
The exhibition at the Crystal Palace, of our lamps and burners, and of the 
various improved apparatus manufactured by us in connection with the 
use of gas, has been most favourably noticed by the Press, and is acknow- 
ledged to be the best exhibit at the International Exhibition ; and we have 
every reason to believe that it will be the cause of a large increase in our 
business. There is, however, one drawback—a large outlay had to be 
incurred and extra stock specially made, which will, no doubt, in great 
part be realized in due course.” 

Tue Marstons Water Company's Extensions.—An application, 
arising out of the projected extensions of the Maidstone Water Company’s 
Works, was made to the Justices sitting at the West Malling Petty Ses- 
sions last week. It was an ae, on behalf of the Company, for the 
appointment of a valuer under the following circumstances. In April 
last the Company obtained an Act of Parliament enabling them to 
take certain land in the parish of West Farleigh, through which a stream 
known as the Ewell flowed, for the purpose of securing a further supply of 
water. They obtained the permission of Sir William Fitzherbert, one of 
the owners of the land, through which the works would pass, to enter his 
land; but the other owner, Mr. Richard Whitehead, refused to give his 
consent. The Company thereupon applied for and obtained the above 
named Act of Parliament, giving them power to take possession of his 
land. Before, however, commencing the works which they contemplated 
carrying out, it was necessary to ask the Court to appoint some one to 
value Mr. Whitehead’s land. It was stated that the owner valued the land, 
which only consists of 37 perches, at £6000, but the Company do not 
think it worth more than £300. 

Meter Rents anp Discounts aT BLackpoou.—These two questions were 
under discussion at the monthly meeting of the Blackpool Town Council 
last Tuesday. Mr. Challoner moved that no charge should in future be 
made to gas consumers for the use of meters. He considered that, if the 
Corporation supplied the gas, they should also supply the instrument to 
measure it; but instead they charged 9d. per quarter for what at the outset 
only cost them 25s.,and would last 20 years. Other members having spoken 
in support of the motion, Mr. Anderson said there were at the present time 
2622 meters in the town, obtained at an outlay of £4260. The maintenance 
of the meters and interest was £300 per annum; and, if the resolution were 
passed, this would have to be borne by the ratepayers, necessitating an 
addition of 13d. to the rates. The motion would amount to a present of 
£4000 to the gas consumers of the town... Mr. Challoner, in replying to 
the discussion, referred to a statement made that in no other town were 
the meters free. He said that he did not care if the whole world went 
wrong so that Blackpool was right. The motion was then put and lost 
by 10 votes to 7. Mr. Challoner then moved that a discount of 10 per 
cent. be allowed to all gas consumers who pay their accounts within 21 
days after they shall have been demanded. However, after considerable 
discussion, this motion was also rejected—by 9 votes to 8. 

Crry or St. PErerssurc New Water-Works Company, Lourrep.—The 
tenth ordinary general meeting of this Company was held at the Cannon 
Street, Hotel, on the 8th inst.—Mr. W. T. Western in the chair. The report 
stated that the gross receipts for water had been 120,365 roubles in the 
year ended the 31st of December last, against 109,578 roubles in the pre- 
ceding year. The balance of revenue account was 59,880 roubles, equal 
sountealiey to £8092, from which had to be deducted £2072 for loss on 
exchange, and £816 for general charges of management; leaving the net 
profit on the year’s working at £5203. The Chairman, in moving the 
adoption of the report, stated that the past year had been very uneventful 
for the Company. They had been steadily at work during the whole 
year, and each quarter had shown an increase in the quantity of water 
consumed, and in the amount of receipts. For the year the increase in the 
receipts had been about 93 per cent. on those of 1881. Concurrently with 
the increase in their receipts they had fortunately been enabled to keep 
down the expenditure. As compared with 1881, a considerable increase 
was shown in the balance of revenue account. The loss on exchange had, 
however, been even more serious than it was in 1881; but he was glad to 
inform the shareholders that the rate current now was 4 per cent. higher 
than it was at the beginning of the year. The net result of the year’s 
working was that they had been able to pay the full interest on 
the 6 per cent. debentures, leaving a surplus of £1800. This belonged 
to the “B” debenture stock, to the holders of which they pro- 
posed to pay 24 per cent., leaving £364 to be carried forward. They 
would no doubt have to spend a small sum on capital account in future 
years, as they had done in the past year; but no expenditure would be 
incurred in this direction unless it was necessary, or likely to lead to profit. 
In the early part of the year there was a stoppage at one of their stations, 
caused by the intake being partially choked i ice. The utmost energy 
was used to get rid of this Fifficulty, with the result that the stoppage 
lasted two or three hours only. The Municipality, however, fined the 
Company 500 roubles for the stoppage; but they resisted the claim, and 
the Court had decided in their favour, on the ground that the stoppage 
arose from a circumstance beyond control. He then moved the adoption 
of the report, and the motion was seconded by Mr. R. S. Guinness. In 
reply to questions, the Chairman stated that he could not say how long it 
would be before the ordinary shareholders received a dividend, but in the 
last three or four years the income of the Company had been increasing at 
the rate of £1100 a year. They had also received a better price for their 





unprecedentedly small, 


water. The report was adopted. 
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THE QUALITY OF THE LONDON GAS SUPPLY 
Dvurine THE Four WEEKS ENDED Marcu 6. 
[From returns to the Metropolitan Board of Works by Mr. W. J. Disprny, F.1.C., F.C.S.] 
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ILLUMINATING PowER. Subp: | AMMONIA. 
| (In Standard Sperm Candles. a || (Grains in 100 Cabie "Feet of Gas.) | (Grains in 100 Cubic Feet of Gas.) 
CompPanizs—DIstTRICTs. Means. | Means. | Means. 
| Maxi- |Mini- ; | Maxi-| Mini- || Maxi- | Mini- 
| mum. |mum,| pep, | Feb.| Feb.| Mar. | ™4™-|mum,| Hep | Pep, | Hed, | Mar. || | ™UM-| Pep, | Feb. | Feb. | Mar. 
| 13 20 27 | 6 | 13 20 27 6 | 18 20 27 6 
The Gaslight and _— er I 
Notting Hill. » + «© | 175 | 17:0) 17-2) 17°83) 17-2) 171), 98) 63] 7:9) 82) 86) 84) 03 00) 01 | O01) O1] O1 
Camden Town . 7 17°5 | 16°1| 17°1| 16°9} 16°6/ 16°5 || 17°6 | 10°6| 12°5 12°7| 14°0| 14°1|} 03 00/01 | OL; O11) O82 
Dalston , 17°9 | 16:4] 17°6| 17°4] 17°1] 17°11) 17-4 8'4| 111] 9:8] 97] 9:2 01 00/;00 | 00; 00; 00 
Bow. .. 17°7 | 16°5| 17°4| 17°1| 16°9} 16°9 i 22°7 | 14°1| 19°3 19°1| 18°5| 16°8 1:2 04/09 | 09; O8 | O6 
Chelsea .. 17°0 | 16°6/ 16°8| 16°9/ 16°8; 16°8 H 181 | 18°9| 17°1} 16°8| 15°2} 16°9)| O01 00/;00 | 00}; 00} 00 
Kingsland Road ; | 17°4 | 16°6| 17°1] 16°9] 17-0; 16°9 || 15°3 8°7| 12°8| 10°8| 12:1] 12°6|| 0-2 0:0 | O1 O11) O1} O1 
Westminster (cannel gas) . 21°8 | 20°9} 21°4} 21°71 -— 91°3 || 17-1 | 11-4] 15°4] 12°8] 142] 141|| 10] 00|00 | 00] 038] O9 
South ~ pari Gas ss Company— H \ 
Peckham. . ° | 17-0 | 16°0| 16°7| 16°8| 16°6| 16°5 || 14°5 | 10°2; 12-1; 126} 12°1/ 1271); 20 00/03 | 03 | O05 | 02 
Tooley Street , | 17°0 | 16°0| 16°5| 16°5| 16°4| 16-4 || 16°5 | 11°0| 14°5| 12°8| 146; 141); 0°8 00 | 04 | 05 | 04] O83 
Clapham . ‘ ‘ | 18-2 | 159] 17-0] 17°3} 16:3) 166 || 11:0] 7:7} 9:2] 96) 9:4} 103]} 1:0 00) 02 | 00); 00} 00 
Commercial Gas Company— | HI 
Old Ford. . | 17°4 | 162] 17°2| 16:8} 16°8/ 16°8|| 120] 69] 98} 89! 88/100) 1° 02/05 | O04) O04] O83 
St. # aoenal s-in- -the- East | 17°5 | 16°0} 16°7| 17°1| 16°9| 16°7 || 17°5 5°8| 12°2| 14:1] 10°9| 64|| O09 01/03 | 051 02) O1 
SULPHURETTED HyrpRoGEN.—None on any occasion. PREssURE.—In excess on all occasions. 


Note.—The standard illuminating power for common gas in the Metropolis is 16 sperm candles, and for cannel gas 20 sperm candles. Sulphur 
not to exceed 22 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas. Ammonia not to exceed 4 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas. Pressure between sunset and mid- 
night to be equal to a column of 1 inch of water; between midnight and sunset, 6-10ths of an inch. 


GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS & ENGINES 


Can be made on their Patent principle to pass the Gas without any Oscillation or Variation in Pressure. 
GWYNNE & CO. GWYNNE & CO. 


Do not pretend to Have made the 
enter into a largest and most 
struggle with perfect Gas-Ex- 
other makers in HAUSTING Ma- 
respect to cheap- CHINERY in the 
ness, but to pro- world, and have 
duce machinery of completed Ex- 
the very highest hausters to the ex- 
quality, and most tent of 14,000,000 
approved design cubic feet passed 
and workman- per hour, of all 
ship. The result sizes from 2000 to 
is that in every in- 210,000 cubic feet 
stance their work per hour. 

is giving the ful- 
lest satisfaction. 
Numerous _ testi- 
monials and refer- 
ences can be given 
to Companies 
using their Ma- 
chinery for years 
past. 








This machinery 
may now be seen 
working at the 
CRYSTAL PALACE 
GAS ¢ ELECTRICAL 
EXHIBITION, 
STAND No. 3. 


PRIZE MEDALS 
obtained wherever ep ‘ 
Exhibited. = (No. Barge h rng pow 


PLEASE ADDRESS IN FULL LL GWYNNE & “CO., Hydraulic and Gas Engineers, 
ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Gwynne & Co.’s New Catalogue of Gas-Exhausting and other Machinery may be obtained on application at the above Address. 


G. WALLER & CO.”.S NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER, 


INVENTED SPECIALLY TO REDUCE OSCILLATION, FRICTION, 
AND POWER. 
TO WORK BY BELT OR WITH 


ENGINE COMBINED. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 
. It will deliver one-third more per revolution than the Beale Exhauster. 
. It has not any Segments or Rings to cause friction. 


. The Cylinder being a circle, and the blades radial from the centre, it can 
be driven safely at a higher speed. 


. No heavy Fly-wheel needed, and one-third less power required. 


, Existing Exhausters altered to pass from 30 to 50 per cent. more with- 
out disturbing driving-gear, connections, &c. 


Makers of BEALE’S and other EXHAUSTERS, and all Gas Machinery, 


Descriptive Circular of New Patent Gas Exhauster can be had on application. 


PHCENIX ENGINEERING WORKS: 
HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 
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ENTIRELY REVISED, 1882. 
WANTED Readers of a Pamphlet pre- 


pared for Gas Companies to distribute to Gas Con- 
sumers—* Cooking & Heating by Gas ;” on Burners, &c. 
Copies, by post, Threepence, direct from the Author, 
Maenvs OREN, Assoc. M.1.C.E., Gas-Works, SYDENHAM. 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
HE Gas Purification and Chemical 


Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
only representatives for the Sale of Oxide are Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them include the sole right to raise 
material from the estates of the Marquis of Donegal, 
G. Harvey, Esq., the Rev. Mr. Nixon, Sir Charles Knox 
Gore, the Marquis of Sligo, Mrs. Niddri, W. M. Kirk, 
Esq.,and Captain Beamish. These properties extend over 
an area of more than 350,000 acres, the royalties being 
held for a long term of years. They employ their own 
overseers and labourers, and there are no intermediate 
profits between them and the consumer. 

Address 161 to 163, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C. 





Joun Wm. O’Ner1, 
Managing Director. 


ANDEEW STEPHENSON begs to call 
attention to the above announcement, and requests 
that all communications intended for him be addressed 
to the Head Office, 


Ww ANTED, a re-engagement as 

MANAGER, in Gas-Works making 80 millions 
or upwards. Will engage for Gas and Water combined. 
Have occupied present engagement for 11 years, andam 
not wanted to leave. Present Gas-Works make 22 
millions. Last year’s profits £2300. Am possessed of 
a good laboratory of my own. Have been engaged in 
Gas-Works all my life. No objection to go out to 
Australia. 

Address No. 915, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fuizet Street, E.C. 











AN Engineer, 24 years of age, eight 
years’ experience in Drawing Office and Shops, 
desires an appointment in Gas-Works, or otherwise, at 
home or abroad. 

Address Apion, 138, Richmond Hill, Rathmines, 
Dvusiin. 


EXETER GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


METER INSPECTOR. 
ANTED, by the above Company, an 


active, steady, and competent young Man, as 
METER INSPECTOR. 

Applicants must state qualifications, age, and where 
at present employed. 

Wages 30s. per week. 

Applications to be addressed to W. A. Paprreip, Gas 
Offices, EXETER. 





WANTED, a Traveller to call upon Gas 


Managers in England and Scotland with a really 
first-class Irish Bog Oxide of Iron for Gas Purification, 
and of which we are large importers. An experienced 
Gentleman who thoroughly understands the trade, or 
one who is and has been in the habit of calling upon 
Gas Companies for a number of years, will be liberally 
treated with. 

Apply, with references, experience, and terms, to 
JoHN NIcHOLSON AND Sons, Gas Purification Con- 
tractors, Lerps. 





CARBONIZING AND GENERAL FOREMAN. 


WANTED, by the 7th of April, an 
intelligent, practical Man as CARBONIZING 
and GENERAL FOREMAN of a Gas-Works, making 
200 millions per annum. He must thoroughly under- 
stand the Manufacture of Gas on the most modern 
principles, and be well acquainted with the general 
routine of a Gas-Works. 

Apply, in own handwriting, stating age, present and 
past employment, with copies of testimonials and all 
information. State wages required; house, fuel, and 
gas being provided. Letters addressed No. 916, care of 
Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLert Street, E.C. 





CANTERBURY GAS AND WATER COMPANY. 
ANTED, a steady, active Man, 
between 25 and 40 years of age, as ENGINE 
DRIVER and STOKER at the WATER-WORKS. Pre- 
ference will be given to applicants who have some 
knowledge of Fitting, and who would be capable of 
taking charge of the Pumping and other Machinery 
when required. 
Applications, in the Candidates’ own writing, stating 
age, and salary required, together with testimonials, to 
be delivered to me, 





James Burcn, Secretary. 
Secretary’s Office, Castle Street, Canterbury, 
March 56, 1883. 


YAcancy for a Pupil in the Office of a 
Gas Engineer. Moderate Premium. 

Address No. 917, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLeet Street, E.C. 


A GAS Engineering Firm require the 
Services of a Gentleman to Travel for them. He 
must be thoroughly familiar with the requirements of 
Gas-Works and Gas Engineering. To any one eligible 
a liberal salary would be paid. 
Address, with full particulars, No. 918, care of Mr. King, 
11, Bolt Court, FLert Strext, B.C. 


WANTED, to Hire immediately, a 4 or 6 
horse power GAS-ENGINE for six months. 
Must be a good one. Might purchase, if price moderate. 

Apply to C. B., care of Messrs. G. Street and Co., 
Advertising Agents, 30, Cornnint, E.C. 


WANTED, a good second-hand Purifier, 
8 or 10 ft. square. Also a small STEAM PUMP 
for Tar, &e. 
Send price and particulars to ManaGEr, Gas-Works, 














Ww ANTED, a good Second - Hand 
EXHAUSTER (15,000); Gwynne and Beale’s 
preferred. 

Apply to the Manacrr, Corporation Gas-Works, 
NEWBURY. 


YVANted, a Report on Water-Works 


now existing, from a competent Engineer. 
Apply, stating terms and giving references, to the 
SECRETARY, {the Jersey New Water-Works Company, 
Limited, Broad Street, St. Helier’s, JERSEY. 








ST. JAMES’S HALL, MANCHESTER. 

THE Electric Lighting, Gas Lighting, 
and Engineering Exhibition NOW OPEN from 

Eleven a.m. till Ten p.m. daily. 

W. Ocpen, Secretary. 


OR SALE, Cast-Iron Gasholder Tank, 


61 ft. by 18ft., in good condition, suitable for a 
Tar or Liquor Tank. 
For further particulars, apply to 8S. W. Durxrm, 
Manager, Gas-Works, SourHAMPTON. 





FoR SALE, a Telescopic Gasholder, 35 ft, 

by 20 ft., and a Single DITTO, 35 ft. by 20 ft., both 
suspended and in good condition. Only worked seven 
or eight years; and moved to make room for extensions. 
Can be moved and re-erected. Also Six 8-in. Gas 
Valves. 

For prices and full particulars apply to ASHMORE AND 
Wurtz, Hope Iron Works, StockTon-on-TEEs. 








GAS PLANT FOR SALE. 


THE Buxton Local Board have for Sale 
a Whimster’s EXHAUST WASHER to pass 
10,000 feet per hour, Two of Braddock’s 8-in. COMPEN- 
SATING GOVERNORS, and a STATION METER 
6000 feet per hour capacity, all with Bye-Pass Valves 
and Connections, and in good condition. 

For price and particulars apply to Mr. G. SmEpLEYy 
Gas Office, Bridge Street, Buxton. 

Buxton, Jan. 22, 1883. 


AS Plant for Sale.—Hydraulic Main, 
26 ft. long, 10in. by 12in. D-shape; 8 Stands; 36 
Dip-Pipes, 4 in. 

Hydraulic Main, 24 ft. 6 in. long, 10 in. by 12in., 
D-shape. 

Thirty-six -Pipes and Stoppers, 4in.; 33 5-in. to 4-in. 
Ascension Pipes; 5 D-Mouthpieces, 18 in. by 14 in.; 17 
Round Mouthpieces; 8 D-Mouthpieces, 16 in.!by 16 in. 
with Lids; 2 6-in. Bends to Main. 

Happly to J. Warp, Manager, Gas-Works, Bargrisy 

ILL. 


ECOND-HAND Plant for Sale.—Two 

. PURIFIERS, 18 ft. by 12 ft., by 5 ft. 6in. deep, 

With eight 16-in. Valves and Connections. Lifting Gear, 

—_ all complete. Also a 12-in. Dry-Faced Centre- 
Valve. 

Apply to E. J. Luoyp, Engineer, Gas-Works, DupLEy. 


NEWPORT (MON.) GAS COMPANY, 


TENDER FOR TELESCOPIC GASHOLDER. 
HE Directors of the Newport (Mon.) 


Gas Company invite TENDERS for the construc- 
tion and erection of a TELESCOPIC GASHOLDER. 
Diameter: Outer Lift, 118 ft.; depth, 25 ft.; Inner Lift, 
116 ft. 

Specifications and full particulars can be obtained on 
a payment of £2, from the Company’s Engineer at the 
Works, which will be returned on receipt of a bond fide 
tender. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Telescopic 
Gasholder,” addressed to the Chairman, Gas Company, 
Newport, Mon., must be delivered here on or before the 
28th of March next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
owest or any tender. 











By order, 
Epwarp F’. MarFieet, Secretary. 
Gas Offices, Newport, Mon., Feb. 27, 1883. “ 


" NEWPORT (MON.) GAS COMPANY. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS.— 
TENDER FOR BRICK GASHOLDER TANK. 


HE Directors of the Newport (Mon.) 


Gas Company are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the excavation and building of a Brick GAS- 
HOLDER TANK, 120 ft. in diameter and 25 ft. deep, at 
their Works, Crindau, Newport, Mon. 

Specifications, form of tender, and bill of quantities, 
can be obtained on the payment of £3, which sum will 
be returned on receipt of a bond fide tender. 

Drawings may be seen, and all further particulars 
obtained on application to the Engineer, at the Cflices, 
Mill Street, Newport, Mon. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Gasholder 
Tank,” addressed to the Chairman, Gas Company, 
Newport, Mon., must be delivered here on or before the 
15th of March next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 





By order, 
Epwarp F, Manrieet, Secretary. 
Gas Offices, Newport, Mon., Feb. 27, 1883. 








TO GASHOLDER MAKERS. 
_ HE Nixon's Navigation Company, 


Limited, are prepared to receive TENDERS (ac- 
companied with Plans and Specifications) for the erec- 
tion of a TELESCOPE GASHOLDER, 60 ft. diameter 
by 40ft. high, on a site contiguous to their Gas-Works 
at Mountain Ash. 

Any further particulars can be obtained from their 
Manager, Mr. F’. Russell, at the Gas-Works, Mountain 
Ash, where the plans and specification are to be 
forwarded. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Gasholder,” 
must be sentin to WALTER BELL, Esq., Ynysouen House, 
Merthyr, Wales, not later than the 30th inst. 

The Company do not bind themselves to accept the 








Gomersal, near LEEDs, 


BARNET DISTRICT GAS AND WATER 
COMPAN 


SHARES FOR SALE. 
he Executors of a deceased Shareholder 
are desirous of selling by PRIVATE CONTRACT 
£2640 “A” CAPITAL STOCK and 48 fully paid-up 
NEW £10 SHARES of the above prosperous Company. 

There is now no practical distinction between the 
“A” Capital Stock and the New £10 Shares, the same 
dividend being payable alike on both. 

The last dividend was at the rate of 6 per centum per 
annum for the half year just ended. 

For the convenience of Purchasers the “A” Capital 
Stock has been divided into 10 Lots of £50 each and 107 
Lots of £20 each, and the New £10 Shares into 43 Lots of 
one £10 Share each Lot. 

Tenders are invited for the Lots, and a tender can be 
made for any number of Lots. 

The Purchasers whose tenders are accepted will be 
required to pay a deposit of 20 per cent. within seven 
days of the notification to them of the acceptance of 
their tender, and to pay the balance of their purchase- 
money on the 9th of May, 1883, and will then receive, 
free of all expense, a duly executed deed of transfer. 

The tenders must be made upon the prescribed form, 
and sent in, under cover, to the Vendors’ Solicitor on or 
before Saturday, the 8lst of March, 1883, which is the 
last day on which tenders can be received. 

The Vendors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

Printed forms of tender will be sent free by post, or 
can be obtained gratis, also any further particulars, 
on application to W. Osporn Borss, Esq., Magistrates, 
Clerk’s Office, Barnet, Herts, Vendors’ Solicitor. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE. 





CORK EXHIBITION, 1883, 
T? is intended to hold an Exhibition of 
MANUFACTURES, ARTS, PRODUCTS, and 
INDUSTRIES in the CITY of CORK, and to open it in 
the first week of July. It will remain open for from 
two to three months. 

Applications for Space should be sent addressed to 
L. A. Beamisn, Hon. Secretary, Exhibition Buildings, 
Cork, before the 17th of March; but Fixz Ant applica- 
tions will be received until March $1. 

Forms of application for Space may be obtained from 
the Hon. Sec., at the above address, who will also gladly 
receive and acknowledge Donations to the ExHiprr10oN 
Funps. 


ROCHDALE CORPORATION. 


TENDERS FOR GAS TUBING AND FITTINGS. 
THE Gas Committee of the Corporation 
invite TENDERS for the supply of WROUGHT- 
IRON GAS TUBING and FITTINGS for the year 
ending on the 25th of March, 1884, delivered free at the 
Gas- Works. 
Forms of tender, weights, and other information, can 
be had on application to Mr. Ball, Manager, at the 
Works. 
Tenders, endorsed “ Gas Tubing,” to be sent to me on 
or before Noon of Wednesday, the 21st of March inst. 
By order, 
Zack. Meuiior, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Rochdale, March 8, 1888. 





TENDERS FOR LIME. 


THE Gas Committee of the Corporation 
invite TENDERS for the supply of BUXTON LIME, 
best quality, for One year, ending the 25th of March, 
1884, delivered at their Gas-Works. 
Any particulars required can be obtained from Mr. 
Ball, the Manager, at the Gas- Works. 
Tenders, endorsed “ Tenders for Lime,” must be sent 
to me on or before Noon on Wednesday, the 2ist of 
March inst. 
By order, 
Zacn. Mewuor, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Rochdale, March 8, 1883. 


BOROUGH OF HALIFAX. 


TO BRASS AND IRON FOUNDERS. 
HE Gas-Works Committee of the 


Halifax Corporation are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the supply of BRASS GAS-COCKS and 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBING for a period of Twelve 
Months. 
Forms of tender and further information may be ob- 
tained on application to Mr. William Carr, Engineer, 
Gas-Works, Halifax. 
Tenders, properly endorsed, must be sent to me on 
or before Thursday, the 29th of March, 1883. 

By order, 

KEIGHLEY Watton, Town Clerk, 

Town Clerk, Halifax, March 7, 1883. 


IRISH BOG OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE OF IRON. 
OHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Gas 


Purification Contractors, Hunslet, Leeds, having 
secured the leases for a long term of years of many 
valuable Bog Ore Deposits, extending over some thou- 
sands of acres in the North of Ireland, are now raising 
the Ore by their own staff of workmen, under the super- 
vision of thoroughly qualified overseers. The Ore is 
well drained and oxidized before being shipped, and 
Gas Companies can depend upon getting it in a con- 
dition for immediate use. Being large Consumers of 
Spent Oxide, they are thus enabled to offer Gas 
Managers exceptional terms. 

All applications as to terms, quality, and references, 
to be addressed as above. Samples may be had from 
our Manager, Mr. Patrick Doherty, Culdaff, Co. Donegal. 
Depéts: Runcorn, Goole, Leeds, and Culdaff. 

Spent Oxide purchased in any quantities, or taken in 








lowest or any tender, 


exchange for New Oxide, 
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BRITISH GASLIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED. 


NOrIcE is hereby given that the Half- 
YEARLY GENERAL MEETING of the Pro- 
rietors of this Company will be held at this Office, on 

ednesday, the 28th inst., at One o’clock precisely, to 
tansact the usual business, and to declare the Dividend 
or the half year ending the 3lst of December last. 

Notice is hereby also given that the Transfer Books of 
the Company will be closed on the 17th, and re-opened 
on the 29th inst. 

By order of the Court of Directors, 

FrRreperic Lane LinGinG, Secretary. 
Chief Office, No. 11, George Yard, 
Lombard Street, E.C., March 9, 1883. 





BRISTOL UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


NOTICE is hereby given that the next 

HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY MEETING of 
Proprietors in this Company will be held, pursuant to 
Act of Parliament, at the Office of the Company, Canons’ 
Marsh, on Wednesday, the 14th day of March next, 

The Chair will be taken at One o’clock precisely. 

Notice is further given that the Transfer Books will 
be closed on Saturday, the 3rd day of March, and will 
not be re-opened until after the said Ordinary Meeting. 

By order of the Directors, 
Henry H. Townsenp, Secretary. 
Gaslight Cine, oA Marsh, Bristol, 
eb. 28. . 


’ 





LONDON GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


NOTICE is hereby given that the Ordinary 
HALF-YEARLY MEETING of the Proprietors 
of the Company will be held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on Wednes- 
day, the 4th day of April, 1883, at Twelve o’clock pre- 
cisely. 
Three Directors and one Auditor retire by rotation, 
and, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 
The Transfer Books will be closed from Tuesday, the 
20th day of March, until after the Meeting. 
By Order of the Board, 
A. J. Dove, Secretary. 
Dated this 7th day of March, 1883, 
Memoranpum.—Proprietors must hold Capital, Stock 
or Shares paid up to the amount of £250 to be qualified 
to attend this Meeting. 





TO TAR DISTILLERS, &c. 
THE Brechin Gaslight Company invite 


TENDERS for the purchase of the surplus TAR 
and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at their Works 
for One or Three years, from Whitsunday next. About 
1600 tons of coals are carbonized annually. 

The Tar and Liquor mixed to be sold at so much per 
100 gallons at the Gas-Works, 

Specification, containing conditions of contract, can 
be obtained from the undersigned. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Tar and 
Liquor,” to be lodged with the Manager not later than 
Tuesday, the 18th of March next. 

(Signed) Wa. MarsHaLi, Manager. 


NELSON LOCAL BOARD GAS-WORKS. 


HE Gas Committee solicit OFFERS 
for Second-hand EXHAUSTER and ENGINE 
COMBINED. Will pass 16,000 feet per hour, and is in 
very good condition. Can be seenatthe Works. To be 
sold cheap. 
Further particulars can be obtained from the Manager. 
WituiaM Foster. 


TO GASHOLDER MAKERS AND ENGINEERS. 
HE Directors of the Broadstairs Gas 


Company invite PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS 
and TENDERS for TELESCOPING a 42-ft. GAS- 
HOLDER, at their Works, Broadstairs, the top Lift to 
be 22 ft. in height, with Columns, Weights, Girders, &c., 
all complete. 

Quality and thickness of iron for the various parts to 
be stated. 

No charge for plans or specifications allowed. 

The present Holder (if required) may be in the hands 
of the Contractors from the 27th day of May to the 
ith day of July next, by which time it must be com- 
pleted, and in thorough good working order, to the 
satisfaction of the Directors of the Company, or those 
whom they may appoint. 

The present Columns and Ironwork not required for 
the work to be the property of the Contractor. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

All tenders to be addressed to the Chairman of the 
a not later than Tuesday, the 27th of March, 








Wit11am LAtcurorp, Manager. 


GAS COALS WANTED. 
THE Directors of the Sheppy Gas Com- 


pany invite TENDERS for the supply of about 
4000 tons of GAS COALS, within twelve months, com- 
mencing April 1, 1883, to sent in in such quantities, 
and at such dates, as the Directors may require them, 
and to be delivered alongside the Company’s wharf 
and steam-lift at West Minster, between Queen- 
borough and Sheerness. 
The Coals to be delivered free from all charges, 
excepting Queenborough and Medway Conservancy 


ues. 

The kinds tendered for to be Pelaw Main, Pelton 
Main, or Ravensworth Pelaw only. Separate prices per 
ton to be named for each kind, if more kinds than one 
are tendered for. All Coals supplied to be free from 
sulphur or bats. 

Payment will be made three months after the date of 
delivery, or, if immediately on delivery, subject to dis- 
count, which must be stated, and the quantity paid for 
will be that certified by a sworn Meter (who will be 
paid by the Company) as having passed over the Com- 
pany’s weighing table. 

Tenders must be delivered at the Company’s Office 
as below, addressed to the Chairman of the Company, 
and marked on the outside “ Tender for Coals,” before 
noon on Wednesday, March 21, 1883. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 

owest or any other tender. 
By order of the Directors, 
A. W. Marks, Secretary. 

Company’s Office, 2, Trinity Road, 

Sheerness-on-Sea, March 7, 1883, 








STIRLING GAS COMPANY. 


IPENDERS are invited for the purchase 
of the TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR pro- 
duced at their Works for “Two years,” from the 15th 
of May, 1883, to the 15th of May, 1855. Coals carbonized 
about 4200 tons annually. 

The Tar and Liquor to be sold at per ton overhead, 
delivered into Contractors’ tank waggons at the Works 


ere. 
Sealed tenders to be lodged with the Manager on or 
before the 2nd of April, 1883. 


Peter Watson, Manager. 
Gas-Works, Stirling, March 1, 1888. 
TO GAS ENGINEERS. 
T HE Brighouse Local Board invite 

TENDERS for the construction and erection of 
a WROUGHT-IRON ANNULAR CONDENSER, also 
for a GAS EXHAUSTER and ENGINE combined 
capable of passing 20,000 cubic feet per hour. 

Plans and specification may be seen, and further 
particulars obtained upon application at the Gas-Works, 
Brighouse. 

Sealed tenders are to be sent in, addressed to John 
Carr Bottomley, Esq., Chairman of the Local Board, 
Gas-Works, Brighouse, on or before Tuesday, the 20th 
day of March, 1883, endorsed on the outside “ Tender 
for Condenser ” or “ Exhauster”’ as the case may be. 

The Local Board do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
JAMES PaRKINSON, Manager. 

Brighouse, March 8, 1883. 





| COAL CONTRACT. ; 
TPENDERS are wanted by the Dumfries 


Gas Commissioners for from 2000 to 3000 tons of 

Best CANNEL COAL, producing good coke. Delivery, 
as required by Manager, between the 15th of May next 
and the 15th of May, 1884, Carriage paid to Dumfries 
Station. 

Tenders to be lodged with Mr. Wimu1am Martin, 
Town Clerk, on or before March 22 next, 

Dumfries, Feb. 27, 1883. 


HINDLEY LOCAL BOARD. 


(Gas AND WATER DEPARTMENT.) 


GAS RETORTS, BRICKS, AND CLAY. 


THE Committee are prepared to receive 

TENDERS for the supply of FIRE-CLAY, GAS- 
RETORTS, BRICKS, and CLAY that may be required 
in their Works for the period of Twelve months from 
the 25th of March inst. 

Further particulars may be obtained upon application 
to the Manager, Mr. H. Hawkins. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Gas Retorts,”&c., 
to be delivered at the Local Board Offices, Cross Street, 
Hindiey, and addressed to the Chairman, Gas and 
Water Committee, on or before the 20th day of March 
inst., at Ten o’clock in the forenoon. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 





By order, 
SrepHEN Hott, Clerk to the Local Board. 
Local Board Offices, Cross Street, Hindley, 
March 7, 1883. 








BLUE LI 





RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


OF THE GREATEST STRENGTH AND BEST QUALITY. 


ROMAN AND LIAS CEMENT. 


AS HYDRAULIC LIME, 
GROUND AND UNGROUND. 


RUGBY, WARWICKSHIRE. 


This Cement and Lime has been and is now being used very extensively at 
large Water, Sewage, Gas, and other Works in London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leicester, and other towns. 





MOBBERLEY & PERRY, 


FIRE-CLAY AND BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 





Manufacturers of FIRE-CLAY GAS-RETORTS, Lumps, Tiles, Best Fire-Bricks, and every requisite for 
Gas-Works. Large Stock of all Sizes of Retorts on hand. 


London Depot and Stores; PHCENIX WHARF, 


70, 71, 72, & 73, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK. 


AGENTS AND MAKERS OF GREEN’S (OF MITCHAM) PATENT COKE BARROWS. 





GEORGE ORME & CO., 
ATLAS METER-WORKS, OLDHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, 


STATION METE 


RS, GOVERNORS, 


PRESSURE AND EXHAUST REGISTERS, 


LAMP-METERS IN 


CAST-IRON BOXES, 


AND 


EVERY DESCRIPTION 


OF GAS APPARATUS. 





S. PONTIFEX & CO., 


GAS AND WATER ENGINEERS. 


Manufacturers of and Contractors for the Maintenance of 
PUBLIC LAMPS AND LANTERNS; 
GLASS—Filint, Opal, and Bent in Stock, and Cut to Sizes; WELL LAMPS; STREET 
NAME TABLETS; LAMP COLUMNS; HEAD IRONS; PUTTYLESS LAMPS; 


LANTERN COCKS; REGULATORS; 


LAMPLIGHTERS’ TORCHES; Wrought- 


Iron BARREL and FITTINGS; GAS and WATER MAINS Supplied and Laid; 


IRON and CLAY RETORTS Supplied and Erected; 
GAS-METERS, Wet and Dry. 





PROPRIETORS 


BOX’S PATENT 
PUTTYLESS STREET LAMP. 


This Lamp may be supplied fitted with clear opal or ribbed glass, as also 
with enamel tops if required. The necessary fittings for altering existing 
Lamps to this system can be supplied at moderate prices. 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 








S. PONTIFEX & C0., 22, COLEMAN ST:, LONDON. 
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>>» WILLIAM INGHAM & SONS, <a, 


WORTLEY FIRE-CLAY WORKS, near LEEDS. © [s! | - 
PATENT = | 


sf J 
# MACHINE-MADE GAS-RETORTS © <a 


We have every confidence in drawing the special attention of 
GAS ENGINEERS to the following advantages :— 

1, Smooth interior, preventing Adhesion of Carbon. 

2. They can be made in one piece up to 10 feet long. 

8. Uniformity in thickness, ensuring equal Expansion and Contraction. 











FOXALL, LLEWELLIN, JONES, & CO, 


PATENT DRY GAS-METER MAKERS, 
NEWPORT, MON.; 


And 174, Gas Exhibition, Crystal Palace. 
i kL 


HIGHEST STOCKPORT 


AWARD, EXHIBITION, 


SILVER NOVEMBER, 





MEDAL, 1882, 


FOR THE BEST DRY GAS-METER. 


SIMPLICITY OF READING THE INDEX. 
EACH FIGURE BY THE LONG HAND IS 1000 FEET. 
EACH FIGURE BY THE SHORT HAND IS 10,000 FEET. 
THE HUNDREDS ARE SHOWN BY THE DIVISIONS BETWEEN THE FIGURES. 
THE ABOVE ENGRAVING READS 36,000 FEET. 





Gas-Meter Testing Office, City of Manchester. 

Messrs. Foxati, Luzwex.in, Jones & Co., , 

GENTLEMEN,—As requested, I have tested your Patent Clock-Dial Dry Gas-Meter, and I 
find the following results :— 
At 83-inch pressure for leakage, internally and externally Sounp, 
At ¢;ths pressure, for correctness of registration :— 
Passing 18 cubic feet per hour is correct, ‘5 per cent. fast. 
Passing 2 cubic feet per hour is correct, ‘5 per cent. fast, 

The Meter Works Steadily at both tests. 

The Patent Clock-Dial Index is of simple construction, and not likely to get out of gear. I 
think it is a Great Improvement on the ordinary index in use, inasmuch as it does not require 
frequent practice to Ree 3 it correctly, for the simple directions on your dial plate will enable it to 
be easily read at the first attempt. 

I am, Gentlemen, yours truly, 
J. URQUHART, 
Official Inspector for the City of Manchester. 























TO GASHOLDER BUILDERS. 
HE Gas Committee of the Stafford 


Corporation are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for supplying and erecting at their Gas-Works a SEMI- 
TELESCOPIC GASHOLDER about 110 ft. diameter by 
25 ft. deep. 

Plans and specification may be seen at the Office at 
the Gas-Works on and after the 7th inst. 

Sealed tenders to be sent in on or before the 81st inst., 
addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, and 
endorsed “ Tender for Gasholder.” 

The Committee do not engage to accept the lowest or 
any tender. 

By order, 
Jno. StorER, Manager. 
Gas-Works, Stafford, 


March 2, 1888. 





Preparing for Publication, a Revised and Enlarged 
Edition of 


ADVANTAGES 
GAS. 


J. O, N. RUTTER, F.R.A.S. 


THE TWO HUNDRED AND THIRD THOUSAND. 


This number is irrespective of Editions published in 
the principal European languages, and in America. 

ap | suggestions and advice for the improvement of 
the little book will be thankfully acknowledged by 
its AUTHOR, 

Black Rock, Brighton, March 10, 1883. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT 


COAL GAS: 
THE ORGANIZATION OF ITS SUPPLY, 
AND ITS UTILIZATION 


FOR 


LIGHTING & OTHER PURPOSES, 


CRYSTAL PALACE INTERNATIONAL 
ELECTRIC & GAS EXHIBITION, 


By the Committee for the Gas Section, 


APPOINTED BY 


THE GAS INSTITUTE. 








Copies of the above-named 82-pp. Pamphlet may 
be had by Gas Companies and Corporation Gas 
Committees for distribution among Consumers. 

Special prices for parcels of 1000 and more 
copies on application to 


WALTER KING, 
12, GOUGH SQUARE, LONDON, E.C., 
With whom the Committee have arranged to 
undertake, on their behalf, the general distribution 
of the Pamphlet. 
*.* Specimen Copy on receipt of 2d. in Stamps. 





IMPROVED GAS-VALVES. 
| 


ff 
i ‘TTT 
1™ 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 





i] iff Yu "ie - a We beg to call 


i 
| i attention to our 


i ; ? S Reduced Price List, 
i all 








(COPYRIGHT.) 


These Valves are proved to 30 Ibs. on the square inch before leaving the Works, and are kept on stock. 








B. DONKIN &«& 


SOUTHWARK PARK ROAD, BERMONDSEY, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1808. 









(COPYRIGHT.) 


Co. 
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PRICE'S PATENT | COKE & COAL BARROW 


effecting a great saving 
of time, labour, and ex- 
pense. 

For particulars, price, 
&c., apply to Mr. E 
Price, Inventor and 
Patentee, Gas-Works, 
Hampton Wick, Min- 
DLESEX. 








Prices are Reduced. 

















TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 
Me W. H. BENNETT having had 


considerable experience in matters connected with 
Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to say that 
he continues to assist Inventors in the perfection of their 
designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL PRO- 
TECTION, whereby their Invention may be secured for 


» & ” 
Six Months ; or LETTERS PATENT, which are granted oe TT B P O RTE R & C O 
for Fourteen Years. 
s 3S & C3 9 


Patents completed, or proceeded with at any stage, 


in the gountry o viet London. at os GAS ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS, 
ieieemealion as to cost, &c., supplied gratuitously upon [TRONFOUNDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


application to the Advertiser, 22, Great George Street, 


WESTMINSTER. GOW TS BRLD GE WORKS, 
ONSPIRACY AND PROTECTION OF LINCOLN. 


PROPERTY ACT. Itis required, under a Penalty of 
of FIVE POUNDS, bog? a i pa Copy of the 4th 
Section of this Act shall be posted up at all Gas-Works. . 
in & Geeamienie winen, Wades ter deme wear be eon. LONDON OFFICES: 1, WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, S.W. 
veniently read by the persons employed thereat. 




















shoots, may sow be bed, price a. per dosen, or 10s. Cd. ESTIMATES FOR GAS-WORKS OF ANY SIZE. 
- me The dot extends to Scotland and Ireland. REFERENCES TO 600 WORKS ALREADY ERECTED. 
Watrter Kina, 11, Poy = a Fleet Street, E.C, N.B.—All Communications to be addressed to the FIRM ONLY. 





NORTH BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


IMPORTANT TEST WITH GAS COOKING-STOVES. 


Extract rrom LrcTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE ABOVE AssocraTION By Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., F.1.C., Lecrurer on 
Cuemistry, Epniscrcu University, AND ConsuLTING ANALYTICAL CHEMIsT, EDINBURGH. 


‘“‘The best Cooking-Stove is one which an ordinary domestic can least fail to keep in order, and where the gas-jets are least 
likely to go wrong and lead to the imperfect combustion of the gas. A good Gas Cooking-Stove should be easily heated, easily regulated, 
and easily worked. Ali of these conditions were practically obtained in the three Stoves under special trial; but I am bound to say 
that they are more thoroughly obtained in WADDELL & MAIN’S Stoves than in the others.” 

‘THe WHOLESOMENESS OF THE Meat CookeEp in the Gas-Stoves must be regarded as BEYOND DOUBT.’ 

See Report of above Lecture, in Pamphlet Form, which we will be glad to forward free to any address, on application. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT THE PRINCIPAL GAS EXHIBITIONS, 


INCLUDING 


LONDON, MANCHESTER, & GLirASGOoOwW . 


WADDELL & MAIN, 


GAS-STOVEH MANUFACTURERS, 
ARGYLE WORKS, GLASGOW. 


STRODE « CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


IMPROVED VENTILATING SUN-BURNER, 


WITH SELF-ACTING VALVE FOR PREVENTING DOWN-DRAUGHT. 

















SOLE. MANUFACTURERS OF 


M‘KENZIE’S PATENT PORTABLE 


, PIPE- SCREWING MACHINE 


With which a man can cut a Screw on a 4-inch Wrought-Iron Pipe as quickly as it can be 
done by a Lathe with Steam Power. 





) Packed complete in Box, 18 in. by 20in. by 20in. Price for 14 in. to 4 in. inclusive, £16. 








May be seen in operationiat the WORKS: 


48, OSNABURGH STREET, REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W. 





In the Press, and shortly will be Published, Third Edition, feap. 8vo, bound in Morocco, limp, gilt edges, 
THE 
GAS MANAGER'S HAN DBEOOE. 
TABLES, RULES, AND USEFUL INFORMATION 


For Gas Engineers, Managers, and Others engaged in the Manufacture and Distribution of Coal Gas. 
By THOMAS NEWBIGGING, M. Inst. C.E. 


The Third Fdition of this Work, which is now passing through the Press, is much improved and extended, and is ILLUSTRATED rturovenovtt. 
To ADVERTISERS, — Space has been reserved for the insertion of a few Advertisements of Manufacturers, &c. Terms on appication to the Publisher 


WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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COAL AND WATER GAS FOR CONSUMERS. 
A suort time since we had occasion to notice in these 
columns the current rumour that a combination of petroleum 
interests was in preparation with the object of crushing coal 
gas companies in the United States. To hear of water gas 
processes comes like a reminiscence of old times, for none of 
us is likely to forget the events of ten or twelve years ago in 








England, when there was a great inducement to discover a 
substitute for coal in the manufacture of illuminating gas. 
The idea of a revival of this attempt, not in the interest of 
existing British Gas Companies, but in competition with 
them, is happily improbable ; yet it is well to take account of 
what is going on at this moment across the Atlantic, for 
there is no knowing how soon the columns of our own daily 
newspapers may entertain correspondence designed to show 
once more how we must look to our American cousins for 
light. The plot, such as it is, thickens fast in the States; 
and it is only to be expected that in the course of time some 
of the London newspapers will learn of the movement, and 
will make use of it in another attempt to depreciate gas pro- 
perty in these Kingdoms. The electric light is falling into 
its proper place in ‘the procession ; the wonderful Dixon and 
Chamberlain processes—beloved of certain Metropolitan and 
Provincial publications, whereof the editorial and advertise- 
ment columns are somewhat interchangeable—still hang 
fire; and therefore the time has almost come for something 
fresh. Will it be an attempt to revive water gas on the 
American system? Who shall say ? 

A short time since the North American Review gave a couple 
of papers upon the origin and working of the Standard Oil 
Company, which controls the petroleum market in the United 
States, and consequently in the world. It is a peculiar testi- 
mony to American eaterprise that while mineral oil has 
been known in Alsace and elsewhere for centuries, it has 
never become a staple commodity except in the States, and 
there mainly through one gigantic trading organization. The 
Standard Oil Company was originally an association of re- 
finers, organized at a time when over-production and exces- 
sive competition had spoiled the oil market, and brought ruin 
upon well owners and refiners alike. From this the next 
step was to acquire possession of the lines of pipe through 
which all the product of the wells is transmitted and stored. 
The result of the working of the organization in its several 
branches is that the Company now completely rule the market 
for oil, with the sole apparent check that they are obliged to 
take all that comes to the surface. All opposition has been 
crushed, railroads have been bought over, the control of 
many newspapers obtained, and ample legislative representa- 
tion secured ; for the power of a concein having a capitalized 
value of 20 millions sterling is enormous. It is evident that 
if the managers of this gigantic and practically irresponsible 
monopoly seriously set themselves to acquire a new outlet for 
their product by absorbing gas companies, the task will in 
many cases be easy. It is difficult to say how much petroleum 
would be consumed in the gas-works of the States if water 
and oil were universally adopted as the raw materials of the 
manufacture, to the exclusion of coal; but the additional sale 
would be very considerable, and a sufficient reward even to 
the Standard Company. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that it would be a great 
misfortune for the threatened consumers, if naphthalized 
water gas should everywhere take the place of coal gas. Yet 
there is nothing but a defensive league of bituminous coal 
owners and established coal gas companies that will serve to 
protect them from this fate. By the hap-hazard way in 
which gas undertakings in the United States are left to the 
mercy of Boards of Aldermen, protection for the public is 
made unattainable except by the casual and unsatisfactory 
action of Boards of Health. It may be said that so long as 
the consumer gets his 18 or 20 candle gas at the usual price, 
it does not concern him whether the commodity which affords 
him the light he pays for is made from water and oil or from 
coal. It so happens, however, that this is a matter of greater 
moment to the consumer than to anybody else ; for his very 
life is involved in it. ‘Phat this is the case is proved by the 
persistent efforts of the proprietors of water gas schemes to 
persuade the public that this product is not more dangerous 
to life, when accidentally breathed, than common coal gas. 
Unfortunately for such a contention, however, upwards of a 
hundred fatalities from this cause have occurred in New 
York and Brooklyn alone in districts supplied with water 
gas; while similar occurrences in the districts supplied by 
coal gas are unknown. Although these facts are incontest- 
able, there is too much probability that, in future extensions 
of the same dangerous system, the “almighty dollar” will 
prevail as of yore over all old-fashioned prejudices in favour 
of public safety. 

The lesson of these ever-recurring struggles for the control 
of the great industry of supplying artificial light to town 
populations should not be neglected by those who possess it. 
Unless there is the utmost possible identity of interest between 
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provider and consumer, there is constant danger lest the 
sympathies of the latter should be drawn away in support of 
rash and ill-considered schemes for supplanting the estab- 
lished system. The stronghold of gas manufacturers in this 
country, by which they are enabled to smile at the idea of 
competition, is simply the cheapness at which gas can be 
made and sold here. Neither water gas nor anything else is 
likely to interfere with good coal gas at current English 
prices; but the lower these are the more distant is the 
danger of rivalry. Companies or Corporations charging for 
their gas a penny more per 1000 cubic feet than is abso- 
lutely necessary, are thereby weakening their position and 
that of their compeers. These, however, are not numerous ; 
and while consoling ourselves with the fact that the Standard 
Oil Company is but a name to English gas proprietors, we 
are fortunately able to believe that, on the whole, it is best 
for the consumer that it should be so. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


Mr. Cuamperzain has had to meet another deputation from a 
local authority asking for a suspension of the Electric Light- 
ing Act. This time the Westminster Local Board were the 
petitioners, although after the reception accorded to other 
advocates of delay it must have been felt that the enterprise 
was something of a forlorn hope. The President of the 
Board of Trade took the opportunity of assuring all local 
authorities that they need not be afraid of the Act, which in 
reality confers upon them rights and privileges previously 
unheard of. From the tone of this part of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech, it may be gathered that he has lost patience with the 
carping, dissatisfied manner in which his efforts to give pre- 
ference to local authorities have been received. He now tells 
them roundly, through the Westminster deputation, that they 
ought to be more grateful to him for affording practical 
evidence that he has not forgotten that he was once a ‘local 
‘* authority” himself. Once an Alderman, always an Alder- 
man, although Minister of State as well. Mr. Chamberlain 
had a most effective way of settling his Westminster visitors ; 
for he asked them why they wanted more time for considera- 
tion than the authorities of Birmingham and Chelsea, who 
have already made up their minds on the subject. The 
President of the Board of Trade is, as a rule, most courtly 
in his manner and expressions to his visitors; but henceforth 
deputations desirous of suspending the operation of the 
Electric Lighting Act will view him under less favourable 
conditions. 

Last Saturday week a desperate attempt was made by the 
Electrical Storeage Company to show that the celebrated 
Faure-Sellon-Volckmar secondary cells are good for some- 
thing. A tramcar was to be driven by these accumulators, 
and a number of interested gentlemen assembled at Kew 
Bridge to witness the event. The Daily News gave a glowing 
account of the affair, stating that ‘‘ the car ran well at the 
‘* rate of six miles an hour, and the experiment was held to be 
** quite successful.” T’he Times also gave credit to the Company 
for their success. It appears from the newspaper accounts 
that the cells for storing the necessary power weighed about 
4000 Ibs. ; and most elaborate descriptions are given of the 
arrangements for increasing and diminishing the power, 
for reversing the action, and lighting the car by the same 
cells. There was, of course, a luncheon as part of the day’s 
proceedings, at which Sir F. Bramwell, Dr. Siemens, and 
other great people said smooth things about the Storeage 
Company and the inventors of the wonderful appliances that 
had been so triumphantly tested on this occasion. Readers 
of the Daily News would never suspect that there had been 
the slightest hitch in the proceedings ; perusers of The Times 
would, however, learn that all was not quite right, notwith- 
standing profuse concurrent explanations. But the Standard 
explodes the whole affair by confessing that the car never ran 
at all except downhill, and was brought up “ all standing” 
at the first upward incline! Four horses dragged the car, 
with its heavy load of accumulators, to the starting-point, 
whence, after an hour’s tinkering, it went slowly downhill, 
and stopped helplessly at the bottom until the four horses 
were sent for to haul it ignominiously away to the depot. It 
is gravely remarked in The Times that “ this circumstance, 
‘although untoward, should not detract from the value of the 
‘principle involved.” Ofcourse not. Let us be scientific, and 
take a couple of tons of lead on all our tramcars; even if we 
must tow a few spare horses behind to give a pull uphill. 

It is perhaps something more than a coincidence in time 
that the report of the Electrical Power Storeage Company 
has appeared a day or two after the interesting experiment 





narrated in the preceding paragraph. The principal business 
of the Company has been selling royalties to concessionary 
Companies abroad, although it claims to have done a good 
deal by way of demonstrating ‘the practicability of the 
‘efficiency of the accumulators,” whatever this may mean. 
Altogether the concern has paid £516,907 in cash and shares 
for the patents held; so that somebody has done well in the 
way of accumulating. The profit and loss account shows a 
balance of £346,980; but as this consists for the most part 
of shares and royalties, payable by instalments, there is no 
distribution of dividend at present. Meanwhile, what is the 
cash value of the Company's property and trade? 

A recent number of the Electrical Review indulges in some 
very plain speaking upon the subject of electric lighting 
companies, under the suggestive title ‘‘ Floundering into 
‘ Failure.” It is acknowledged that this would be a fair 
description of a large percentage of the limited liability 
undertakings in question, and an explanation of this fact 
is sought for. In part the Directors, in so far as those of 
the “‘ guinea-pig” order are concerned, come in for a good 
share of blame; but our contemporary candidly asks: “If 
‘shareholders blindly rush in to invest their capital in 
‘« undertakings of a purely speculative character, in the deve- 
‘lopment of processes which are essentially experimental, 
‘ean they reasonably blame anybody but themselves for 
‘“‘ their folly?” This may be true enough; but the argu- 
ment is too large, and would go to discourage all new depar- 
tures in commerce or trade. We should say that in addition 
to directors, promoters, and greedy speculators, bona fide 
investors have a grave case against venal or complaisant 
scientific experts, who have deemed it consistent with their 
duty to deliver lectures and write pamphlets in the name of 
pure science, with special retainers in their pockets at the 
time. Our contemporary, however, goes on to confess that 
the secret of most of these failures lies in a nutshell, and 
is simply this—that the demand for electric lighting falls 
lamentably short of the supply. ‘If all the present electric 
‘ lighting were in the hands of a single Company, it would 
‘“be paying a good dividend. If in the hands of two, it 
‘‘ might still be sufficient; but distributed amongst twenty 
“ or thirty they must either all starve, or some—the weakest, 
‘“‘of course—must go altogether to the wall.” It is also 
observed that the winners in this struggle will not be the 
Companies working special patents, but the manufacturers 
of apparatus, whose capital is invested in actual tools and 
workshops, and not in visionary patent rights. This is pro- 
bably true; but it is a bad outlook for the Companies. 


THE DISPOSAL OF GAS PROFITS AT WEST BROMWICH. 


Ir is not often that the practice of making gas consumers 
pay rates for non-consumers is exposed by such a reductio ad 
absurdum as that with which Mr. Keys sought to edify the 
West Bromwich Town Council at their last monthly meeting. 
As will be seen from the report in another column, the 
assessments in the parish not consuming gas are numbered 
under twelve heads, amounting to a net rateable value of 
£54,894, which receive from the profits contributed by the 
gas consumers in aid of the rates no less than £837 a year. 
Best of all, bearing in mind the origin and circumstances 
of the West Bromwich gas undertaking, is the huge joke of 
giving the Corporation of Birmingham an annual subsidy of 
£114 in aid of the rates payable on the Swan Village station 
of their own gas undertaking. It might have been thought 
that such an absurdity as this would at least appeal to 
the sense of the ridiculous which must exist somewhere in 
West Bromwich as elsewhere, even if there is no sense 
of rivalry as against the neighbouring Municipality, nor of 
justice in regard to those who support the local gas under- 
taking. We commend Mr. Keys’s speech to the thoughtful 
consideration of everybody desirous of giving gas fair play, 
even in districts where the supply is public property ; for 
the consumers’ case has never been more briefly and clearly 
stated as against the side of indirect rating. There was no 
argument against this admirable plea; although, of course, 
selfish interests prevailed, and ‘the matter dropped.” Any- 
thing weaker than the Mayor’s reply cannot well be imagined. 
Because the price of gas is not more than was charged 
eleven or twelve years ago by the Staffordshire Gas Company, 
therefore the ratepayers are fairly entitled to the profits! Is 
it supposed that the Company would not have reduced the 
price of gas up to the present time, if their works had not been 
bought up by the Birmingham Corporation? According to 
the Mayor, the gas consumers of West Bromwich, in consent- 
ing to the existing arrangement, abandoned all claims to 
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future reductions of price, in order that they might have the 
honour of paying rates for the Birmingham Corporation, 
the railway companies, a few colliery owners, and other 
favoured individuals, mostly of large assessment. Is this 
either right or reasonable—nay, is it even politic ? 


THE AFFAIRS OF THE LEICESTER GAS UNDERTAKING. 


Tue annual budget of the Leicester Corporation has been 
voted; and it appears, from the statement of the Chairman of 
the Gas Committee, that the district fund will benefit from 
his department to the extent of £14,584 at the end of the 
current financial year. The gas undertaking carries with it 
a factory for the conversion of residuals, and a gas-fittings 
vusiness; so that it is altogether a somewhat complicated 
concern to be subject to the control of a public body. The 
working of the two former departments has been profitable, 
but the fittings trade has resulted in a positive though small 
loss. This circumstance is naturally irritating to the Com- 
mittee ; for, although the deficit is only £22 on the half year, 
it is a discouragement upon their beginning this class of busi- 
ness. The late Manager used to make so much profit from this 
branch of his operations that when he gave it up he estimated 
the value of the goodwill at from £3000 to £5000. Unfortu- 
nately the Committee began by reducing the scale of charges 
before they had sufficient experience of the profits realizable 
under the old rates; and the immediate effect of the loss 
thereby incurred has been to restore the old scale for at least 
another half year. There have been demands that the Cor- 
poration should give up the gas-fittings branch; but it is 
to be hoped that this will not be permitted. It is no small 
advantage to have a good standard of work in this business 
established in a town; and the possession of so much trade 
in a sphere of utility from which gas producers are generally 
excluded, should be of great assistance in connection with 
the development of the use of gas for other purposes than 
lighting. The full statement of the working of the products 
factory has not been made ; and, although a good profit has 
been realized therefrom, some members of the Council are 
not satisfied. Under these circumstances, it may be hoped 
that at the close of the financial year a sufficient account of 
this business will be circulated. 


THE SHEFFIELD MEETING OF THE GAS INSTITUTE. 


In another column we publish the reply of Mr. C. E. Jones 
to the letter of Mr. Livesey, inserted last week, respecting 
the Sheffield meeting of The Gas Institute. We share the 
opinion that it would be detrimental to the interests of the 
Institute on this occasion to prolong the discussion; and 
therefore trust that this will be the last public mention of a 
most regrettable misunderstanding. We are convinced that 
it is no more; and that henceforth there will be unbroken 
harmony between all who sincerely desire to further the 
welfare and increase the influence of the Institute. Mr. 
Jones deserves great credit for the energy and address with 
which he has secured the preliminaries of a welcome for the 
Institute at Sheffield. Neither Mr. Livesey nor any one else 
denies the value of this part of Mr. Jones’s work. And it 
is very intelligible, if, as he says, the Sheffield Gas Company 
at first hung back until he had attained some degree of suc- 
cess, and then, without notice, sought to vary the proceedings 
in their own favour at the last moment, that Mr. Jones 
should have felt some natural resentment thereat. It is 
perhaps difficult to lay the charge of introducing a dis- 
cordant proposition upon the right shoulders ; and neither 
would it be fair to blame Mr. Jones for the errors of some 
of his too exuberant following. The official representative of 
the Institute, Mr. W. H. Bennett, has since visited the 
town, and, from all accounts, has smoothed the way for the 
future preparations for the meeting. We are assured that 
it is the intention of the corporate authorities to accord an 
honourable reception to the Institute, while the independent 
arrangements of which mention has been made will in their 
completeness bear no trace of discord between town and 
district. 








GuiovucesTeR Water Suppty.—An inquiry, occupying two days (before 
Mr. Arnold Taylor, a Local Government Board Inspector), was completed 
last Friday week, with reference to the application of the Corporation of 
Gloucester for compulsory power to take land on the hills at Whitcomb, 
near the town, for an extension of the water supply. Mr. Bateman, C.E., 
Mr. De Rance, of the Government Geological Survey, Mr. W. C. Lucy, 
and others, were examined in support of the proposed scheme, which was 


opposed by landowners of the district and by the village of Birdlip, on the 
crest of the Cotswold Hills, who adduced evidence showing the probable 
injury which would result by the diversion of springs, and the unreason- 
ableness of supposing the anticipated supply of water would be obtained 
at the place. 








Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


In his report on the condition of the Metropolitan Water 
Supply during the month of February, Dr. Frankland states 
that the proportion of organic matter in the water taken from 
the Thames, ‘though much higher than desirable,” was 
“not excessive, considering the season of the year.” The 
water from the Lea was superior to that from the Thames. 
The New River and East London supply was “ efficiently 
** filtered ;” but the supply furnished by the Grand Junction 
and Southwark Companies was deficient in this respect, the 
appearance of the water in the two-foot tube being slightly 
turbid. The report addressed to the President of the Local 
Government Board by Mr. Crookes, Dr. Odling, and Dr. 
Meymott Tidy gives particulars of the supply from the Thames 
and the Lea; samples being taken daily, the total amounting 
to 168. Of these, two were found to be “ slightly” turbid, 
and five “very slightly” so. At least this is what we are 
told in the beginning of the report ; but when we read further 
on we find that the turbidity was in all cases “‘ very slight,” 
and the number of such cases was eleven. It is strange that 
reports on the water supply are almost sure to exhibit dis- 
crepancies of this sort from time to time. A month ago the 
Registrar-General’s report as to the number of houses sup- 
plied was thrown into confusion by the transposition of two 
important figures in the particulars sent by the Southwark 
Company. The provincial reports in the Analyst (now dis- 
continued) were peculiarly rich in erratic decimal points and 
other mishaps. Dr. Frankland is always careful and precise, 
though we differ much from him as to the principles which 
form the basis of his report. Even with regard to the 
statistical accuracy displayed by Dr. Frankland, there is a 
serious defect in the circumstance that he takes one day’s 
supply as a sample for the whole month. It is true that Mr. 
Crookes and his colleagues do not fully analyze the whole of 
the samples mentioned in their report. But every one is 
examined by the colour-meter, besides being tested for the 
quantity of oxygen required to oxidize the organic matter, 
and for the free oxygen in solution. Beyond this, three or 
four samples are fully analyzed in the case of each Company ; 
the number so dealt with last month being 24. In respect 
to the colour test, we observe a much higher proportion of 
brown this month than last. There is also a decline in the 
quantity of free oxygen, together with a general increase in the 
quantity of oxygen required to oxidize the organic matter. 

The dispute between Mr. George Barham, of Haverstock 
Hill, and the New River Company, as to the charge made 
upon him for a supply of water, has resulted in a decision at 
the Marylebone Police Court, against which, as will be seen 
from the report in another column, the Company are going to 
appeal. The premises occupied by Mr. Barham consist of a 
dwelling-house and a garden, with a studio and stables at the 
rear. The Water Company take as the basis of their charge 
the entire annual value of the premises. Mr. Barham con- 
tended that he ought only to be charged on the value of his 
house, and that if any water was consumed on the outlying 
premises it should be paid for according to the special rate 
provided in the Company's Act. The Magistrate has decided 
in favour of Mr. Barham’s contention, apparently influenced 
by the argument that if the consumer paid for his domestic 
supply on the entire value of his premises, and also paid a 
special rate for water supplied to the stables and garden, he 
would be paying for the latter portion twice over. Supposing 
the view taken by the Magistrate to be maintained, we ques- 
tion whether the public will gain any advantage. In a vast 
number of cases, gardens are watered from the domestic 
supply, and the Company take no notice of the fact. If the 
Companies are to be cut down to the strictest letter of their 
rights, they may insist on having all that the law allows them ; 
and it may prove that, on the whole, the public would rather 
let the matter rest where it is. Ingenious attempts to get the 
water supply for the least possible farthing are not likely to 
promote the interests of the general body of consumers. 

What is called a “ heated discussion” has taken place at 
the Stockton and Middlesbrough Water Board, over a report 
from Mr. Mansergh, the Board’s Engineer, recommending that 
the Blackton and Hury reservoirs should be constructed as 
compensation reservoirs, and that efficient steps should be 
taken to filter the sewage of Barnard Castle. This scheme 
prepares the way for pumping more water from the Tees, at 
a spot called Broken Scar. Alderman Williams objected to 
the proposal. The Corporations, he said, had told Parlia- 
ment that they intended supplying pure water; and if any 
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attempt were made to pump a further supply from Broken 
Scar a restraining injunction would be applied for, which 
would most likely be granted. He (Alderman Williams) 
would do all he could to prevent more than 60 million 
gallons of water per week being pumped out of the river. 
“The majority of the Board,” he asserted, ‘‘ had voted for 
** polluted water.” This remark led to a scene, in which 
one party charged the other with being something worse than 
inexact. Everybody declared himself in favour of pure water; 
but differed as to the degree of purity which ought to be 
insisted upon, and as to the expense which should be in- 
curred. Absolute purity, it appeared, would cost £542,000. 
The Chairman suggested that when people could not have 
the best of things, they should be content with the best 
they could get. He believed the water pumped at Broken 
Scar was as good as the water generally drunk in these 
islands. He therefore moved a resolution in accordance 
with the report of Mr. Mansergh, and carried the same 
by means of his own casting vote. In the course of a 
discussion on the subject at a meeting of the Middles- 
brough Town Council, Alderman Williams stated that if 
the Hury and Blackton reservoirs were constructed for com- 
pensation purposes, they would cost £393,000; while to 
construct them as supply reservoirs, and lay down gravi- 
tation mains as well, would only require £100,000 more, after 
allowing for the cost of the extra pumping power which 
would be necessary at Broken Scar if more water were to 
be taken at that spot. Despite all his eloquence, Alderman 
Williams failed to convince his colleagues. A resolution 
which he moved in favour of a supply ‘ wholly unpolluted by 
‘sewage matter,” and condemnatory of the Tees water, was 
lost by 23 votes to 2. 

Teddington, which has ‘‘no sewerage proper,” is anxious 
on the matter of surface drainage ; and, in order to carry out 
certain works in connection with it, has made application to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow £8000. 
Major Hector Tulloch has accordingly held an official inquiry 
on the subject, with every appearance of approving the project; 
his advice being that the Local Board should “ obtain sanction 
“* for £3000, call for tenders, and borrow money only to the 
** amount of the accepted tenders.” One gentleman suggested 
that, in justice to the ratepayers, the drainage scheme should 
be postponed until they knew what was going to be done 
by the Lower Thames Valley Main Sewerage Board; but the 
Inspector replied: ‘‘I don’t think they will let you take in 
** rain water.”” The gentleman who wanted to consider the 
ratepayers stated that in the parish there were drains which 
had cost thousands of pounds, and which had never been of 
the slightest use. He declared that the parish would be 
bankrupt if they went on spending money as they were now 
doing. There was a sewerage scheme “looking them hard 
‘in the face,” and he considered they were not justified 
in going to the expense now proposed. ‘ We shall have a 
** gigantic expense presently,” said another speaker. With 
these remarks the inquiry closed. 

A comprehensive scheme for perfecting the drainage of 
Sheffield, and defecating the sewage, has been prepared by 
Mr. Gott, a civil engineer, who was engaged by the Town 
Council several months ago for this purpose. The entire 
cost is reckoned at £150,000, involving an annual outlay of 
£6000, or about 4d. in the pound on the basis of the district 
rate. The system of sewage treatment is described as that 
of “lime precipitation on the intermittent principle, as in 
** operation at Bradford.” Twenty-two acres of land will be 
required, the cost of which, together with the works for the 
disposal of the sewage, will absorb about one-third of the 
capital expenditure. The existing sewers drain directly into 
the Don or its tribuiaries, and the sewers themselves are 
in many cases very badly constructed. The Corporation 
are under pressure to do something, several parties having 
threatened to obtain injunctions against them to prevent them 
from further polluting the streams. The Sheffield Board of 
Guardians have a sewage nuisance of their own in connection 
with the Workhouse, and are threatened with proceedings in 
Chancery for its suppression at the commencement of the 
Easter term. The Guardians have complained to the Local 
Government Board that the Sheffield Town Council have 
made default in providing the borough with sufficient sewers, 
and an official inquiry is likely to take place. The Town 
Council have asked the Guardians to have the inquiry 
postponed until the drainage scheme is adopted; but the 
Guardians say they cannot afford to wait. The drainage 
scheme was discussed by the Town Council last Monday, and 
is to be further considered at a special meeting next week. 





Essays, Commentaries, and Rebietvs, 


THE BOARD OF TRADE AND ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
ORDERS. 
THE model clauses proposed as bases of Electric Lighting Orders 
by the Board of Trade are the most important contributions to the 
proximate solution of the difficulties connected with the popular 
supply of electro-motive force that have been published since the 
Electric Lighting Act became law. This measure was so obviously 
and entirely an Act for conferring further powers on the Board of 
Trade, that, apart from the administrative aspect, it left the actual 
law relating to electrical supply to be made by the Department. 
Nobody knew what: the Board of Trade would do with it; and, on 
the other hand, it has seemed as though the Department did not 
know this at first, but waited to see how local authorities and 
electricians together would settle the preliminaries of their combat. 
There was not much room for doubt regarding the wishes of the 
electrical promoters. They very early gave notice of their desire 
to appropriate every local government district in the country; and 
when the crucial time for the final deposit of drafts arrived, there 
were still many claimants for the most eligible places. With 
calm indifference the Board of Trade received drafts indicating 
the ideas of electricians as to their obligations to the public, 
and vice versé; and at last, when the subject had been freely 
discussed between the two contending parties, these model 
clauses were issued. Their effect has been already felt, for 
about a dozen applications for Provisional Orders have been 
withdrawn, while many more must follow. It is remarked in 
Engineering that ‘in the interest of promoters it is to be 
regretted that this Memorandum did not appear six months ago ;”’ 
but, fortunately, there is no reason to suppose that Mr. Chamber- 
lain has the interest of “‘ promoters ” very much at heart. These 
gentlemen have shown themselves very well able to look after 
their own affairs, and few of them care much how the Act is 
administered. It is more to the purpose to inquire how the 
Memorandum will affect bond fide undertakers. With this object 
we will take the salient points of the clauses in order as they are 
ven. 

o"The first condition relates to the choice of the area of supply. 
It may be remarked that in the Draft Order drawn up on behalf of 
the electrical companies by Mr. Moulton, it was proposed to begin 
every undertaking by selecting a small district within which the 
provisions for compulsory supply were to come into force as soon 
as possible. Adjacent districts were to be served at the option of 
the undertakers for a certain interval, when they were to be suc- 
cessively brought into the area of compulsory supply. This general 
idea is adopted by the Board of Trade in so far that the under- 
takers are invited to divide their statutory district into two parts. 
A fair area is to be included jin Schedule A, in which the first 
experiment may be made, and to which, if they do not receive 
sufficient encouragement to extend their operations, the speculators 
may be allowed to confine themselves. This is admittedly a 
dangerous concession, for local authorities of small towns are 
directed to take measures for protection if they allow the best- 
paying portion of their district to be included in the first schedule. 
It is suggested, in effect, that, under such circumstances, the 
authority should retain power to turn the first undertakers out of 
any portion of this central area, for the purpose of offering the part 
so recovered as a bait to any other speculators who may afterwards 
appear more willing to light up the outlying portions of the district. 
Thus it will be very satisfactory to gas companies to note that in 
any case their best-paying neighbourhoods are to be divided up 
amongst their rivals, provided that these latter can satisfy sundry 
guarantees. Concerning these it may be said at once that the path 
is made comparatively easy, for they apply, in the first place, 
wholly to the most profitable areas of supply. 

Then as regards capital, in the case of companies only, we have 
the following rigid requirements for which electricians have only 
to thank the companies who began by promoting Orders whole- 
sale, without possessing any actual or proximate ability to make 
good use of them. It is proposed that the undertakers shall be 
required, within six months, to set aside and appropriate as a 
separate capital for the purpose of giving effect to any particular 
Order, such a sum as shall appear reasonably sufficient to enable 
them to meet all probable demands for a supply in the area 
included in Schedule A. This is a requirement that can scarcely 
be met by many promoters, who have laid claims to districts 
that would necessitate for their efficient supply many times the 
subscribed capital of the whole concern; but it is nothing more 
than a countercheck to the excessive speculation and traffick- 
ing in Orders that would otherwise arise. In order, moreover, 
that there shall be no mistake on the point, in addition to 
this, and as a part of the separate capital, the undertakers must 
deposit or secure to the satisfaction of the Board of Trade within 
the same period a sum of not less than one-half the amount which 
may be reasonably calculated as the capital necessary to enable 
them to carry out the works that will have to be executed within 
two years. This is in view of the beginning that is supposed to be 
made in the area of compulsory supply ; but similarly, as the out- 
lying area in Schedule B is gradually brought in, additional sums 
are to be added to the separate capital of the undertaking, and fresh 
sums are to be deposited or secured in respect thereof. It is too 
early to learn what the various electrical supply companies think of 
these obligations, since not one of their official or volunteer organs 
has published a remark upon this very delicate subject. Some little 
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difficulty, however, may arise with regard to the estimates of what 
is a reasonable capital outlay for electrical installations. There are 
variations of several hundreds of thousands of pounds per square 
mile between the published estimates. Will the Department 
accept the estimate of Dr. Siemens or any other authority, or form 
a fresh one in every case, based on the number of lamps to be 
supplied ? 

The mode of electrical supply is an important question, as upon it 
hangs the consideration of public safety. The Department appear to 
contemplate solely the distribution of low-tension currents for incan- 
descent lamps, the supply at high tension for arc lamps being reserved 
for special regulation. For general purposes, the system of parallel 
circuits is the only one favoured. This is the system by which the 
electricity used by every consumer is drawn from a double series 
of mains, between which the service wires form a bridge, and in 
which the pressure, or difference of potential, differs at each point 
by a constant difference. It is further required that this pressure 
shall be always sufficiently high to be useful, but not high enough to 
cause injury to the person. A supply of this class may be demanded 
for any premises situated within 25 yards of the main conductor; 
the consumer paying for all his own services beyond 30 feet from 
the main. The intending consumer must specify the maximum 
current required—that is to say, he must state how many lamps 
he intends to use—and must enter into a contract for two years to 
pay for the supply, and 20 per cent. per annum upon the Com- 
pany’s outlay upon lines, &c., for his benefit. The undertakers 
must furnish a current not exceeding what may be reasonably 
anticipated as the maximum}consumption on the premises; and 
upon receiving a month’s notice they must increase or diminish 
this maximum, subject to payment of the expenses of the change 
by the consumer. This is manifestly too much protection for the 
providers of an untried method of lighting, and even Engineering 
thinks that few people will be led to abandon gas for electricity 
when loaded with so many possible pains and expenses. It is at 
least certain that the terms of the new monopoly will not be more 
popular than the old. Meanwhile, it may be useful to note that 
the advantages of the parallel system of distribution are not 
universally conceded, for a correspondent of the Electrical Review 
contends that its difficulties are not always realized. 

It is further proposed that the supply should be continuous, sub- 
ject to six months’ grace at the start (during which period the 
undertakers need only supply between sunset and sunrise), and 
also to permission by the Board of Trade for special intermissions. 
The Department recognizes, however, that a constant supply is 
likely to be much more expensive than a mere nightly service, 
and cautions local authorities that they should weigh the “ small 
additional convenience ”’ of a constant service against this additional 
cost. Itis very evident, however, that it will be impossible to regard 
any general system of lighting as thoroughly satisfactory unless it is 
always available by day or night. If people had to call for candles 
during a fog, while being charged for incandescert lamps, there is 
great probability that, like the Lord Chief Justice on a recent 
occasion, they would deem the latter “‘ too scientific.’ Upon the 
important question of price, the Board of Trade are, driven to 
generalities—both as to charges and the method of making them. 
It is desired that electricity should be charged for by meter; but 
hereupon arises the difficulty that there is no reliable meter for 
quantity or energy. Power is therefore given to the undertakers 
to charge for the present, and until the Board of Trade otherwise 
direct, by the maximum current required and the number of hours 
during which electricity is used. It has already been noted that 
the “ unit” of charge recommended by the Department, and which 
it is hoped will some day be susceptible of accurate measurement 
and record, is the “ energy contained in a current of 1000 ampéres 
flowing under an electro-motive force of 1 volt during one hour.” 
Purists in electrical science will object to this legalization of the 
term “current,” which they hold to be responsible for infinite con- 
fusion in thinking of the nature and effects of the mysterious form 
of energy known as electricity. The unit in question is a useful 
and appreciable quantity, representing about 1°34-horse power, 
and supposed to be equal to the maintenance of 16 Swan lamps of 
the usual type. How this quantity is to be ascertained is a matter 
of great difficulty. The consumers will possibly expect to be 
charged for the quantity used; but the undertakers will argue, on 
the other hand, that as their machinery must be kept going, what- 
ever the actual amount of work being done, the charge must 
cover all the hours during which it is possible to use the supply. 
Evidently, there is a crying need for a good meter. 

Other provisions of the model clauses relate to the public safety, 
and appear to be well considered and complete in order to the 
prevention of serious accidents to the person; although it is very 
clear that unless there is some division of responsibility as to 
repairs, &c., the demands upon the companies’ fitters will be heavy, 
and the consumers’ bills for extras correspondingly high. There 
will be no sending for a plumber or gasfitter; but the company 
will necessarily be called in every time a wire has to be spliced, 
until people get practised in handling the fittings. This is a point 
that requires attention. 

There is no attempt to regulate on general principles the im- 
portant details of the limitation of profits, revision of prices, 
purchase by local authority, and so forth. In the case of companies, 
there will be the opportunity of purchase in 21 years at the then 
value of the plant. In the meantime there is the competition with 
gas, ‘ which is likely to be very severe,” and with other undertakers, 
to keep down prices. The accounts of every concern will be open, 
and adventurers, after having submitted to all these restrictions, 








and given so many guarantees, will live in the continual dread of 
the immediate grant of competing powers to other undertakers for 
the same district. By the time these skeleton clauses are filled out 
with the details appropriate to particular places, there is thus some 
probability tkat both electricians and their customers will find that 
they are * governed too much.” 





“THE TIMES” ON ELECTRICAL PROGRESS. 

Ir would be difficult to define or limit the nature and extent of the 
services rendered to electricians by the Daily Press of this and 
other countries. In truth, the unsettled, speculative character of 
modern electrical science has a great attraction for speakers and 
writers who like to deal in the marvellous without too strict a 
regard for figures and facts. Some of these enthusiasts have 
almost appeared to believe that economic data do not apply to 
their favourite subject; and that considerations of expense and so 
forth are not worth mentioning in connection with the more 
picturesque aspects of electrical progress. The course of events 
has tended to increase in some people this disinclination to curb 
their appreciation of matters electrical, by reference to prosaic 
details cf pounds, shillings, and pence, practicability, and so forth ; 
for the simple reason that the more these matters come into promi- 
nence, the less favourably does the balance of argument for the 
adoption of electricity in a general way strike a candid observer. 
Among the fast friends of electricians of the modern school must 
be classed The Times, which for several years has never lost an 
opportunity of doing them a good turn, even although this has 
involved a bad service to other people. If any letter-writer has 
desired to give a puff to electricity, he has always been made 
welcome to the pages of The Times; nor has the assistance of the 
editorial staff been withheld when occasion has served. The last 
example of this tendency appears in the columns of our celebrated 
contemporary for the 14th inst., when, in the midst of a busy 
parliamentary session, more than four columns of its valuable (?) 
space are devoted to an article upon the “ Progress in the Applica- 
tions of Electricity since the Paris Exhibition in 1881 ;” the reason 
for the appearance of which at this time not being particularly 
evident. It will be somewhat instructive, however, to glance 
through this article, and see what it is all about. 

In the first place, it does not seem reasonable to devote so much 
space to the history, because in the very first paragraph we are 
informed that ‘ the time which has elapsed has not been memo- 
rable for any discovery or invention of great importance.” This 
truth becomes painfully evident as we read on, for all that follows 
is a hash-up of information that was not new even in 1881, and is 
simply mildewed now. Thus the reader is treated with a series of 
descriptions of the mechanism of the better-known electric arc 
lamps, which leaves the impression that they are all more or less 
susceptible of improvement. It is confessed, however, that 
“since the date of the Paris Exhibition the principal advance to 
be recorded in connection with electric lighting is the more com- 
plete working out of the incandescent lamp.’’ This being the case, 
the reader might have been spared all the subsequent padding, 
the principal purpose of which appears to be to make mention of 
a number of names otherwise well known in connection with the 
subject. A whole column being wasted in this way (for scarcely 
a line in it is concerned with new matter) leads up to the following 
statement :—‘‘ The softness of the light of these [incandescent] 
lamps, their absolute steadiness as compared with a gas-light, the 
small degree to which they heat the air, and their non-consumption 
of the air, leaving it in a state of purity, render these lights as per- 
fect as they could be desired.” What further information can the 
readers of The Times require? Perhaps it may be thought that this 
would have been a good place to insert some figures about the cost of 
this very desiralfle means of lighting, or even its consumption of 
energy. But no; this would be goinginto dangerous detail, and there- 
fore all that is said on the pointis that the cost in comparison with 
are lights is ‘‘considerable.’”’ But as we are not informed whether 
an are lamp costs 1d. or 1s. an hour, this relative observation is 
not very conclusive. As though to ward off inquiry into these 
matters, it is stated that the electrical companies in Great Britain 
and Ireland have been hampered by “rival interests.” We read 
also that ‘‘it is to be regretted that many of the local authorities 
are averse to making use of their new powers [under the Electric 
Lighting Act] ; and the gas interests will raise many opponents at 
every step to the promoters of electric lighting.” This is especially 
rich. May we ask whether the victimized electricians have fared 
better abroad than at home; and where “ the gas interests” have 
been such bitter foes to the electrical ‘‘ promoters " as these gentle- 
men have proved to themselves? The article goes on, through 
nearly three more columns, to deal in the same vague and incon- 
clusive way with electrical measurements, the transmission of 
power, and improvements in the manufacture of dynamos. _ 

It is not at all likely that the columns of the Journat will be 
occupied with matter of this kind; but had we to compile a record 
of the progress of gas lighting during any period, we should give 
the greatest prominence to the very points that are systematically 
omitted from the pages of The Times. How much capital has 
there been invested, and what profits are earned thereby, would 
naturally be the first questions of any one regarding the subject 
from the commercial standpoint. It is hardly necessary to say 
that these matters are overlooked by The Times writer. Then, 
again, we might ask if the work has been cheapened, or expedited, 
or rendered easier in the given period; but here again we are left 
utterly in the dark. There are, of course, many ways of reading a 
title, and nobody should know better what a title to an article 
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means than the writer; but how commercial and economical and 
technical questions of the order indicated above can be satisfactorily 
omitted from any account of progress in an art, is a secret known only 
to The Times. ‘‘Can I invest money in electrical supply companies 
with better prospect of return now than in 1881? Can I get a light 
any better, surer, and cheaper now than I could then?” If inquiries 
such as these do not go to the bottom of what is generally under- 
stood as “‘ progress ”’ in an industry, then we want a new definition of 
the term. We do not say that these questions cannot be answered; 
but it is certain that in the article now under notice there is no 
acknowledgment even that such questions exist. It is no longer of 
the slightest good for the friends of electric lighting to seek to hood- 
wink the public with these carefully-prepared generalities. It has 
been done once, but will scarcely serve again in this generation. 
We can well imagine many a disappointed shareholder in “ lights ”’ 
glancing with disgust on these glozing sentences, after a hurrted 
inspection of the Money Article has told him that his investment 
is going lower and lower in the quotations. He requires other 
comfort than this; and is not likely to take pleasure in the contem- 
plation of a big shadow, after having experience of the hollowness 
of the substance that, by a cunning arrangement of the lantern, is 
made to cast it. 





A FRENCH CRITICISM OF ENGLISH GASHOLDER 
CONSTRUCTION. 

AT a meeting of the French Society of Civil Engineers, held in 
Paris on the 2nd ult., M. Arson made a communication relating to 
the construction of gasholders in England and France, which con- 
veys to the reader something like a criticism of the one system and 
a defence of the other. It has been said on many occasions that 
the engineers of the Paris Gas Company are still content to work 
on lines laid down about a generation ago; and evidence of this 
formalism or timidity is found in the fact that they do not even yet 
build telescopic holders. It might have been supposed that if any- 
thing could arouse the Parisian gasholder constructors it would be 
the example of the gigantic holder at the Old Kent Road station 
of the South Metropolitan Company; and this has really happened, 
for M. Arson’s observations apply ina great measure to this example, 
which he regards as typical of modern English gasholder practice. 
He spoke first of the importance of a good framing for gasholders, 
and said that most existing holders are supported by two classes 
of framing. The form hitherto adopted by the Paris Company 
—and, he might have said, largely in England also—consists of a 
rigid erection composed of columns united by girders or horizontal 
members, and therefore constituted of few and large parts. What 
M. Arson calls the English system, on the contrary, consists in the 
use of ‘‘such small and numerous members that one does not at 
first understand the importance of the duty of every one of them.” 
An example of this system of construction is supplied by the 
colossal holder already mentioned, which has a capacity six times 
greater than any in France. 
_ The two orders of construction, M. Arson goes on to say, differ 
in one important respect. The one, which he call the Parisian type, 
consists of parts constructed wholly in the workshop, and needing 
only to be bolted together on the site of erection; the other is 
partly built up in place, and adjusted on the spot. These conditions 
have attended the erection of the South Metropolitan gasholder, 
which M. Arson admits to be a remarkable work, ‘“ but constructed 
in a manner only applicable in certain special cases, and which 
does not lend itself to the economical execution of gasholders of 
the same type built in various works, where they have to be 
hurried to completion. In this case the first method, where all the 
parts are made ready beforehand, is much more advantageous.” 
M. Arson explains that the difficulty lies in the fitting of the girders 
to the columns. In gasholders as formerly constructed, the diffi- 
culty was overcome by strapping the column at the junctions of the 
girders; but this system is no longer applicable to gasholders 
exceeding 80 feet high, for which the transport and hoisting of 
columns present great difficulties. M. Arson has therefore had 
recourse to the following principle :—Instead of building columns 
of a single piece, he makes, by means of girders, a rigid frame, 
built upon a first tier of columns, forming the angles of the polygon. 
Above the first tier a sezond is erected; and so on. The resistance 
is then thrown upon the girder, which is continuous, and the work 
of construction is reduced to placing the frame exactly upon the 
columns. The verification of the resistance of this construction is 
now in progress at the Villette station of the Paris Gas Company. 
In this experiment one column supports two sides of the frame, to 
each of which is suspended a weight of 2500 kilos., corresponding 
to the strain produced by a hurricane of 45 métres per second. 

This description of M. Arson’s framing, for which we are in- 
debted to the Journal de l'Eclairage au Gaz, is not so clear as 
could be wished. It may be hoped that at some future time the 
design in question will be more fully described and illustrated. It 
is therefore unprofitable to follow the discussion of M. Arson’s 
proposals by the President of the Society and the members. It 
should be observed, however, that the President remarked that 
the South Metropolitan holder was in three lifts, and thus “ indi- 
cated, among the English, a boldness of construction not possessed 
in France.” This testimony appears to have highly incensed M. 
Arson, who is reported to have insisted again upon the practical 
advantages and guarantees of security offered by the system 
adopted in France by the Paris Gas Company. These advantages 
—whatever they may be—are not found in the English system, 
which is, in M. Arscn’s opinion, “‘much more complicated, and 
less precise.” 





As M.- Arson had previously acknowledged that the system 
which he so much distrusted had been applied in the construction 
of a holder six times larger than any yet erected in France, it 
appears idle for him to talk in this manner by way of excusing 
his own timidity. Mr. Livesey and Mr. Hunt would probably ask 
their French critics—who are so much exercised on the subject of 
holder framing 80 feet high—how holders 100 feet higher are to 
be erected, if not on the so-called ‘‘ more complicated and less 
precise” design. French engineers are known to be highly- 
trained scientific men; and M. Arson, in particular, probably 
knows as much about the calculation of strains in iron frames as 
any man living. How, then, is it that he cannot satisfy himself, 
by mathematical process, of the stability of a structure which has 
actually existed through storm and sunshine for months past ? 
And, when disparaging the modern English system on the score 
of complication and slowness of execution, it would be well if M. 
Arson would give figures relating to the cost of the Parisian 
holders, to compare with the proportionate cost of the South 
Metropolitan and Birmingham structures. We do not wish to 
unjustly accuse the Parisian school of engineers of timidity and 
lack of originality ; but it is M. Arson’s fault that the burden of 
his recent communication to the Société des Ingénieurs Civils 
appears to be, in plain English—* There is a lion in the path.” 


” 





GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 
THERE has been nothing in the markets during the past week to 
call for special observation. The few changes in the prices of 
gas stocks which have occurred are all favourable ; Brentford 
improving 5; Gaslight 10 per cent. preference, 2; and Imperial 
Continental, 1. 

In water stocks, New River new are 5 better; but Lambeth 
10 per cent. fully paid fell 2; and Southwark and Vauxhall, 1}. 

The markets closed at the end of the week as follows :— 
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| When Rate | Paid | Closing or | Yield 
Issue. | Share ex of | NAME, per Prices. | Fail) Upon 
Dividend. Divid. Share | in | Invest- 
| | Paid. | | | Wk,| ment. 
SS p.c.| GAS COMPANIES. _|£ 8. a. 
880,000/Stck.| 28 Feb.| 10 | Brentford Consolidated 100 |165—170 +5 5 17 7 
50,000) ,, ~ 5 | Do. 5bp.c. Pref. - | 100 os ) 
550,000} ,, | 12O0ct. | 124 |Commercial, Old Stock . .| 100 |210—214) .. [514 5 
125,845] ,, a 9 | Do. New do. .| 100 |157—162 .. |5 14 2 
70,000} ,, |29Dec.| 4 Do. 44 p. c. Deb. do.| 100 |106—109) .. 4 2 7 
557,820} 20 |14Dec.| 9 |Continental Union, Limited.) 20 | 27-28) .. [6 8 7 
242,680) 20 ” | 9 Do. New ’69&’72) 14 | 18—19/ .. |613 0 
200,000) 20 ” 7 Do. 7 p.c. Pref. | 20 |264—274| .. |5 110 
75,000|Stck.| 27 Sept.| 10 (Crystal Pal. District . . .| 100 oe os | ‘se 
125,000] ,, » |Z Do.  ‘Tp.c.Stk.. .|100) .. |.. i i 
50,000) ,, ” 6 Do. 6 p. c. Prf. Stk.| 100 ae oof 
234,060} 10 | 26Jan.| 11 |European, Limited . . ‘| 10 | 19—20/ .. 5 10 0 
90,000} 10 - 11 | Do. New 74, 18—14 517 4 
177,030] 10 |, | 11 | Do. do. . .| 5 | 839 6 0 6 
6,391,150|Stck.| 14 Feb.| 11 [Gaslight & Coke, A, Ordinary | 100 |184—187 517 7 
100,000; ,, ” ; 4 | Do. B,4p.c.max.| 100 | 78—82 | .. |417 6 
665,000) ,, ” 10 Do. C,D,&E,10p.c. Pf.|.100 |222—227/+2/4 8 1 
80,000) ,, ” 5 Do. F, 5 p.c. Prf. | 100 |104—107| .. 4138 5 
60,000) ,, ” 74 Do G,74p.c. do. | 100 |150—155 416 9 
1,300,000) ,, ws 7 Do. H,7 p.c. max.| 100 |137—140 5 0 0 
1,049,150) ,, |29Dec.} 4 | Do. 4p.c. Deb.Stk.| 100 |104—107) .. [3 14 9 
265,850] 1  » 44 | Do. 4sp.c. do. | 100 |109—112).. |t 0 4 
2,800,000; ,, |15 Nov.| 12 (Imperial Continental. . .| 100 |203—206|+1(/516 6 
897,100} ,, |120ct.| 10 |London ... . + « «| 100 |208—213) .. |4 18 10 
150,000) ,, ” | Do. 1st Pref. . . . .| 100 |185—140).. |4 5 8 
500,000} ,, | 28 ]*eb.| 184 |South Metropolitan, A Stock) 100 |210—214| .. |6 810 
Do. I 


1,350,000 a 114 | 3 do. | 100 |186—190; .. |6 1 0 





» | ile 
100,000} ,, |29Dec.| 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. Stk.) 100 /125—128| .. |8 18 1 
| | WATER COMPANIES. |__| 
615,600|Stck.|29 Dec.| 7 |Chelsea, Ordinary. . . .| 100 |193—198) .. [310 8 
1,656,560 ,, | 4» | 7 |East London, Ordinary . .| 100 |193—198 \3 10 8 
700,000} 50 |14Dec.| 8 |GrandJunction .. . .| 50 |113—118).. |3 7 9 
595,820/Stck.|15 Nov.| 10 |Kent . . . . . « « «| 100 /265—275) .. (312 9 
832,875| 100 |29 Dec.| 74 |Lambeth, 10p.c.max. . .| 100 |203—208 —2/3 12 1 
83,247; 100| , | 7 Do. do. a | ae ey ee 
806,200; 100, 5 | 74} Do. Tkp.c.max.. ./ 100 |170—180) .. 4 3 4 
70,000; 100 | a | 4% Do. do. e « 0 | a I os on 
500,000} 100 |14 Feb.! 113 New River, New Shares . .| 100 |855—865,+5(3 4 4 
742,390|Stck.| 14 Dec.| 74 |S’thwk & V’xhall,10p.c. max.| 100 |192—196|—14/3 16 6 
998,631) 61 | 9 | 10 |West Middlesex,Old. . .| 61 |157—161, .. [315 9 
155,910) 10 » | Do. New . .| 10/ 25—26|.. |3 16 10 





Tue Drirriecp [Locatn Boarp WaTEeR-Works ScHemMe.—A meeting of 
the Driffield Local Board was held last Friday week, when a letter was 
read from the Local Government Board refusing to sanction a loan of 
£5000 for water-works. Mr. Jennings proposed that the resolution for 
the construction of water-works by the Board, and all resolutions con- 
nected therewith, be rescinded. Mr. Whitaker seconded the motion. Mr. 
Forster proposed an amendment to the effect that a poll of the parish be 
taken as to whether the works should be gone on with. He did not obtain 
a seconder; and, on the motion being put to the vote, it was lost. Mr. 
White then moved that the bore-hole be used for sanitary purposes only, 
since sanction to the loan had been refused. Mr. Matthews seconded this 
motion, and all the members voted for it, with the exception of two, who 
were neutral. Mr. Jennings pointed out that owing to the course pursued 
by the majority of the Board it would be necessary to levy a rate of 2s. 6d. 
in the pound. 

Tue Proposal OF THE DARLINGTON CorPoRATION TO SuppLy Gas-STOVES. 
—Application having been made to the Local Government Board by the 
Darlington Corporation “for powers to make, purchase, sell, or let on 
hire gas cooking-ovens, stoves, and other fittings or apparatus used in the 
supply or consumption of gas for lighting, heating, motive power, or other 
purposes,” Mr. A. D. Adrian, one of the Board’s Inspectors, held a local 
inquiry into the matter on the 7th inst. Mr. W. Smith (the Gas Manager) 
laid the details of the scheme before the Inspector, and stated that there 
was a great demand for gas cooking-stoves; but people would not go to 
the expense of purchasing them until they had had some experience of 
their use. The Corporation proposed to let such stoves on hire at 10 per 
cent. upon their net cost. They had plenty of power of supply from their 
existing works. Mr. Wooler spoke in support of the Corporation scheme. 
Mr. Barron opposed it on behalf of some of the ironmongers, who attended 
to speak against it, but declined to undertake to supply stoves on the same 
terms as the Corporation. The Inspector said he would report on the 
matter in due course. 
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INTERMITTENT FLUSHING APPARATUS. 

The accompanying illustration, taken from the Journal fiir 
Gasbeleuchtung, shows the method of construction adopted by 
Herr F. Cuntz, of Karlsbad, for an apparatus intended for the 
intermittent supply of water to public lavatories, urinals, &c. It 
consists of two light cast-iron boxes, A and B, both provided with a 


== 






Tipe” 


syphon tube. The lower division (B) contains 7 litres of water, and 
has a syphon 25 millimétres clear diameter, which only works in 
conjunction with, and is regulated by the upper syphon. This 
higher syphon is only 13 millimétres in diameter, and discharges at 
the rate of half a litre per minute. So soon as the upper division 
(A) is filled with water by the supply-pipe, it immediately empties 
itself by the syphon, and thus nearly fills the lower vessel. Upon 
the second discharge of the upper division, the lower syphon is set 
in action, and commences to pour out a strong flushing stream 
until the contents of both the vessels—12 litres in all—are dis- 
charged. By the use of this apparatus it is claimed that water is 
saved, and at the same time a stronger flush obtained at required 
intervals. It has been tried in a public urinal, where formerly, on 
the constant supply system, 20 litres of water ran per minute, or 
28°8 cubic métres daily. Two of these appliances were fixed, and 
regulated to discharge 24 litres every five minutes. Both discharge 
therefore only 3°45 cubic métres daily between them, and thus save 
22 cubic métres of water per day in comparison with the former 
arrangement. The flush is very strong, for the 24 litres run off in 
9 seconds. A similar arrangement to hold 6 litres is suitable for 
public water-closets, and for school or hospital use. It is certain 
in action, for it has no moving parts, and is very cheap. 


A New Metatutc ALLoy. 


A very beautiful metallic alloy has recently been introduced by 
Mr. Alexander Dick, which is claimed to be superior to any of the 
newly-invented bronzes that have come into use of late years. 
The greatest novelty in this compound—to which the name 
‘** Delta metal” has been given—as well as its most valuable cha- 
racteristic, is the presence of iron in the composition. Hitherto 
useful alloys of iron with the softer metals have been known only 
experimentally, for when tried on a working scale there has been 
want of uniformity in the product. Mr. Dick now claims to have 
overcome the difficulty, and to have perfected a process whereby 
iron may be combined with zine in definite and known propor- 
tions. This is done by introducing wrought iron into molten zinc 
while the temperature of the latter is carefully maintained and 
controlled. There is nothing new in dissolving iron in zinc ; and 
Mr. Dick only claims to conduct the operation in a regular manner 
to a successful issue. The resulting product is a white alloy 
capable of taking a high polish, and at the same time possessing 
great strength and toughness. Bars cast in sand possess a break- 
ing strength of 22 tons per square inch; and, when forged or rolled, 
a tensile strain of more than 33 tons per square inch is readily 
borne. The metal is very ductile, and when drawn into wire of 22 
gauge it is found to stand a strain of 62 tons per square inch before 
breaking. It is very easily worked, and keeps its colour and 
polish better than brass. Not only is Delta metal susceptible of 
ornamental application, but for engineering purposes, to which 
phosphor and other bronzes have been successfully applied, the 
new alloy is said to be specially adapted. Not the least advantage 
in its favour is its comparatively low price. 


Tue ELEctTRICAL TRANSMISSION OF PowER. 


In view of the claims of electricians to be able to distribute power 
as well as light, by means of wires charged with electro-motive force, 
it is right to take account of the results of a recent course of expe- 
riments made in Paris upon the electrical transmission of power. 
So long ago as October, 1881, M. Marcel Deprez declared at the 
International Congress of Electricians that the economic duty of 
two dynamo machines connected for the transmission of power 
was 65 per cent. That is to say, that if 100-horse power were 
absorbed by one machine, 65-horse power would be given out by a 
machine receiving the current from the first. This assertion, like 
so many others emanating from electricians before and since that 
time, was accepted with enthusiasm, and has formed the basis of 
all the wild projects since mooted for the utilization of so-called 
natural forces for industrial purposes. A French syndicate has, 
however, put the system of M. Deprez to a practical test in the 
workshops of the Northern Railway Company in Paris, under the 
direction of M. Tresca. The result is disastrous to the assumption 
held since 1881; for M. Tresca has been unable to obtain a useful 





























































































duty of more than 33 per cent. In these experiments it appears 
that 6°21-horse power was put into one machine revolving at the rate 
of 590 turns per minute, and connected by wires (corresponding in 
length to 8°5 kilométres) to another machine making 365 revolu- 
tions per minute, and giving out 2°03-horse power upon the brake. 
This amounts to a useful duty, for the transmitting medium, of 
32°7 per cent.; the rest being lost by the way. It evidently lies 
with M. Deprez to make good his assertion of 1881, or to confess 
to something more than an error of judgment. It is even doubted 
by the Revue Industrielle whether M. Tresca’s results, small as 
they are, could be relied upon in the case of a system of distribution 
established out of doors in the ordinary way, and with the usual 
liabilities to waste through bad insulation and insufficient con- 
nections. At any rate, the claim of electricians to the present 
possession of means for the economical distribution of power is 
seriously prejudiced by these statements. 


THe DEPRECIATION oF BRICKWORK. 


A hitherto unsuspected cause of the crumbling of bricks in the 
course of time has been revealed by M. Parize in a communication 
to La Nature. He remarks the frequency with which brick walls 
are observed to have become more or less friable or pulverulent on 
the face, especially when the bricks were not very hard burnt in 
the beginning. This kind of decay goes on more and more deeply 
until the entire brick is reduced to dust. Up to now this result has 
always been attributed to the action of wet, and to the alternations 
of heat and cold. According to the observations of this observer, 
however, it is probable that these influences are only secondary, 
and have mainly the effect of favouring the action of the real 
destroying agent, which is simply the development of microscopic 
organisms. This discovery was almost accidentally made by M. 
Parize, while looking at some fungi that had grown over a damp 
plastered wall. He noticed some unnatural eruptions on the 
plaster ; and, upon opening one of the little projections, a very fine 
red dust, the result of pulverization of the brickwork, escaped. He 
thereupon sought in vain for the burrowing insect, and finally had 
recourse to the microscope, whereby, with a power of about 300 
diameters, he discerned in the powder an immense number of 
living organisms. A sample of brickdust taken at a depth of 
30 millimétres in the solid brick showed the same organisms, but 
less numerous than upon the surface. Every decaying brick 
examined by M. Parize showed the same microscopic population. 
The harder the brick, the less susceptible it is to the attacks of 
these organisms. 


INFLUENCE oF AcTINIC LIGHT ON THE EYE AND ON VEGETATION. 


M. De Chardonnet has been conducting a series of experiments 
to determine the cause of the limit of human visibility of the violet 
or actinic end of the spectrum. He has discovered that the spec- 
trum of the crystalline lens of the human eye corresponds exactly 
with the spectrum as ordinarily visible. But from observations on 
persons from whom the crystalline lens has been removed—as for 
cataract—M. De Chardonnet concludes that the retina itself is 
sensible to violet rays that come to it beyond the limit of the visible 
radiations. Thus the cause of the limit of the visible spectrum in 
this direction lies only in the crystalline lens. The practical out- 
come of this investigation is the conclusion drawn by the author 
that actinic light really affects the eye, although invisible. Thus 
he considers that the long ultra-solar spectrum of the electric arc 
fatigues the eye ; and thereby affords physiological warrant for the 
belief hitherto mainly inspired by experience. This communica- 
tion will possibly afford consolation to such persons as may be 
unable to entertain plain matters of fact unless they are hung up 
to an hypothesis. Another experimentalist, M. Déhérain, has been 
following up Dr. Siemens’s experiment on the electric light and 
vegetation by observations on plants at the Palais de l’Industrie. 
He considers that the electric are light emits rays which are 
injurious to vegetation, but that most of these radiations are 
arrested by colourless glass. The same light is sufficiently power- 
ful to maintain plants in vegetation for 2} months, but the bene- 
ficial radiations are not sufficiently powerful to cause the growth of 
germinating seeds, or to allow of the maturation of fruit in older 
plants. 


Communicated Article. 


— 





SOME REMARKS ON THE INQUIRY MADE BY THE GAS 
INSTITUTE AS TO THE EFFECT OF CONDENSATION 
ON THE ILLUMINATING POWER OF COAL GAS. 
By Norton H. Humpnrys. 
(Concluded from p. 454.) 

In connection with the subject of condensation, the mechanical 
nature of tar, and the different chemical constitution of tars from 
different kinds of coal, must be taken into consideration. Every 
gas engineer who has worked with several different kinds of coal, 
at the same time having condensing plant of comparatively small 
capacity, knows that the extent to which troubles from insufficient 
condensation arise is greatly affected by the description of coal 
used. With some kinds of coal matters proceed very comfortably, 
and no trouble is experienced in the washers, scrubbers, or puri- 
fiers; but with others, stoppages in these parts of the apparatus 
are frequent. Leaving out of consideration all differences that 
may be attributed to different temperatures of carbonization, &c., 
there are great mechanical differences in tars from various kinds 
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of coal treated under exactly similar circumstances. Assuming that 
reasonably high heats are employed, the tar from one kind of coal 
may remain fluid as oil under any ordinary degree of atmospheric 
cold, while that from another will set almost solid. It will gene- 
rally be found that it is the thick tars that produce stoppages in 
the ascension and connecting pipes, or in the purifiers. The thin 
tars seem to be deposited more quickly than the thick ones; the 
bulk of the former flow away quietly from the hydraulic and the 
front part of the condensers, but the latter seem to be carried farther 
on. ‘Thus it is that in gas-works where the condensing plant is 
comparatively small, stoppages in the purifiers, from the accumu- 
lation of tarry matters in the bottom layers of material, may occur, 
or tar may accumulate in the washing or scrubbing apparatus in 
quantity sufficient to cause stoppages, when one kind of coal is 
used, while with another sort of coal no inconvenience in this 
respect is experienced. 

But the condenser has two duties to fulfil. One is to reduce 
the temperature of the gas; the other to remove the tar. It is 
generally supposed that these are one and the same; but such is 
not the case. It is possible to reduce the temperature of the gas 
down to that of the atmosphere, and yet leave a quantity of tar 
in it; and, on the other hand, to take out practically all the tar 
without at the same time materially reducing the temperature 
of the gas. But ordinary condensers will not take out the tar 
except by reducing the temperature ; and therefore while the fact that 
the gas is thoroughly reduced in temperature does not necessarily 
show that all the tar has been taken out, the gas leaving an 
ordinary condenser at a comparatively high temperature is a 
certain proof that some tar has been left in it. Hence it is very 
probable that in works with small condensing power a part of the 
work that ought to be done by the condensers falls to the lot of, 
and is done by the washers and scrubbers. 

The information given in the returns includes in most cases the 
temperature of the gas at the outlet of the condenser. So we can 
see whether the condenser is efficient in reducing the temperature 
of the gas. It will be found that with a small condenser the gas 
usually leaves at a temperature 80° or 40° higher than that of the 
atmosphere. At a works with a condensing surface of 2 square 
feet per 1000, the gas leaves the condenser at a temperature of 32° 
above that of the atmosphere; at another, with 3} square feet, it 
leaves at 40° above the atmospheric temperature; at a third, with 
4 square feet, at 37°. But the surface area is not altogether 
accountable for this, for at a works with a condensing surface 
equivalent to 17 square feet per 1000 cubic feet per diem, the gas 
leaves the condenser at a temperature of 25° to 30° above that of 
the atmosphere. As a general rule, however, the condensers are 
fairly efficient in this respect; the cases in which the gas leaves 
the condensers at more than 65° or less than 50° being exceptional. 
It must be remembered that one or two processes recently intro- 
duced, bring steam into contact with the gas, or by other ways affect 
its temperature; and perhaps one of these may be in use at the 
works where the condensers do not seem to be very effective, so far 
as reducing the temperature is concerned. 

As might be expected, the old-fashioned pipe condensers give the 
smallest surface capacity, especially when partly immersed in 
water. So far as reducing the temperature of the gas is con- 
cerned, they do their work well; some vertical pipe condensers, 
together with a foul main, giving a surface capacity of only 44 square 
feet, show a yield of 11°5 gallons of tar per ton, and reduce the 
temperature of the gas to 51°, or 7° above that of the atmosphere. 
In another case, some condensers of the same description, having 
a surface capacity of 6 square feet, show a yield of 11 gallons of 
tar, and reduce the temperature to 55°, or 16° above the atmospheric 
temperature. But it must be remembered, as already remarked, 
that the work of the condenser is not only to reduce the tempera- 
ture, but also to extract the tar. 

It is a very general experience with those who have replaced the 
hydraulic seal with any kind of anti-dip arrangement, that one 
result of the change is to drive the tar farther forward in the con- 
densing apparatus; therefore, unless the condensers have some 
little reserve capacity, trouble may be expected to arise from such 
astep. Where anti-dips are used entirely, it appears that the con- 
densing powers are well up to the average; so no information on 
this head is obtainable from the report. 

Coming to the effect of contact of gas with tar, there is a great 
difference of opinion on the point. This may partly be ascribed 
to the great differences in the temperature of the gas at the outlet of 
the condenser. Taking two cases—one in which the gas leaves at 
84° and the other at 44°—and assuming that the tar was allowed to 
flow with the gas into the condenser, the effect of separating the 
heavy tar at the hydraulic might not be very marked in the first 
case, but would be greatly so in the second. Because in the first 
case the gas is removed from the tar at a comparatively high tem- 
perature, while in the second the gas is exposed to cold tar. The 
important practical point is not ‘‘ Where is the gas separated from 
the heavy tar ?” but, ‘‘At what temperature is the gas separated 
from the heavy tar?” For example, one gentleman finds that 
since he has removed his tar at a temperature of 90° to 100° Fahr. 
the illuminating power of his gas has increased one candle. This 
experience is corroborated in several instances. And yet there are 
some who state that they keep the tar in contact with the gas as 
long as possible, and find it improve the quality of the gas. But, 
on the whole, the evidence on this point is pretty clear, and to the 
effect that, with regard to the heavy constituents of tar, no bad 
effect follows to the gas from contact therewith, so long as the 
temperature is above 90° or 100°. With regard to the lighter con- 






































































































stituents, some benefit to the gas results from contact at the fore- 
going temperatures, and no noticeable deterioration from contact 
at lower temperatures. 

The next item is the illuminating power of the gas supplied. In 
class 1 this ranges from 14 to 18 candles; in class 2, from 16 to 20 
candles; in class 3, from 14 to 18°4 candles; in class 4, from 144 
to 174 candles ; in class 5, from 15°8 to 20°6 candles (one abnormal 
case, in which gas of only 10°3-candle power is supplied, is ex- 
cluded); in class 6, from 18°12 to 19 candles; in class 7 (leaving 
out one case where cannel coal is principally used), from 14°25 to 
16°26 candles ; in class 8, from 12°64 to 19°25 candles; in class 9, 
from 144 to 18°24 candles (with one exception, as in class 7); and 
in class 10, 15°95 and 17°42 candles. This affords a fair indica- 
tion of the quality of gas usually supplied in this country. Com- 
paring this column with that of ‘‘ make per ton,” it does not appear 
(with perhaps one exception) that in any case the heats are forced, 
and ahigh make of gas obtained at the expense of the illuminating 
power. Indeed, it is plainly shown that high heats are quite com- 
patible with high illuminating power. And gas of low illuminating 
power (in but few cases is the gas below 16 candles) is usually 
accompanied by a low make per ton. Here also there are one or 
two exceptions. 

In regard to the last three columns of the returns—the effect of 
extreme variations in temperature, lengthened storeage, and travel- 
ling some distance in the course of distribution, respectively, on 
the illuminating power of the gas—the evidence shows that gas is 
deteriorated in quality by cold, by lengthened storeage (particularly 
in cold weather), and by travelling a considerable distance. The 
remarks of one or two gentlemen seem to show that the deteriora- 
tion caused by cold is removed by u return to the original tempera- 
ture ; that cold causes the deposit of illuminating hydrocarbons in a 
liquid form, and these are again taken up when the temperature is 
increased. 

Perhaps it may be rather disappointing that the returns do not 
furnish more definite information on the points that have been 
considered, as well as some others; and the wide divergence that 
obtains seems to point to the conclusion that “ all cannot be right” 
—that the principles upon which the most efficient and economical 
carbonization and condensation are based are not so elastic as to 
extend to all these various systems. As the Investigation and 
Research Committee remark in their report, “there is need for 
further inquiry.” One direction which this might take would be 
the careful mixing of a sample of coal—say 200 tons—and the 
despatch of 20-ton lots of it to each of 10 different works, where 
it could be used in the ordinary method of working adopted at 
each place, and the results obtained from it carefully noted. The 
carrying out of this suggestion is attended by many difficulties ; 
but, if it could be done, the results would furnish valuable informa- 
tion, particularly if works were selected that are, in the arrange- 
ment of their plant, to some extent representative of the different 
systems of carbonization and condensation in use. Laboratory 
experiments on a large scale may throw some light on the subject ; 
but the most useful and reliable results must be looked for in a 
gas-works. 





o~ ane ay ; 
Gechnical Record. 
SOUTH-WEST OF ENGLAND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 
OF GAS MANAGERS. 

The Eleventh Half-Yearly Meeting of this Association was held 
at Weymouth last Tuesday—Mr. James Lowe, the President of the 
Association, and Secretary and Engineer to the Weymouth Con- 
sumers’ Gas Company, in the chair. 

The PRESIDENT, before commencing the ordinary business, said 
the Directors of the Weymouth Gas Company were very pleased 
to see the Association in the town. The Chairman and two of 
the Directors were present ; and he would ask the former gentle- 
man to say a few words to the meeting. 

Mr. F. Damon, on behalf of the Directors of the Company, said 
they very cordially weleomed the Association to Weymouth. He 
thought that in these times it behoved all who had a direct interest 
in the manufacture or sale of gas to be on the alert to profit by 
means of such meetings as the present. Electricity, or rather its ap- 
plication for illuminating purposes, might have its uses in the future ; 
but gas managers could leave the electric light to take care of 
itself, while they looked to the production of good gas for ordinary 
purposes at the lowest possible price. At the sametime this was 
not a selfish policy, and all inventions and appliances which would 
give the best possible light at the least possible cost should be 
welcomed ; for every one should consider those things that would 
best promote the public good. 

The PRESIDENT announced that, owing to somewhat severe illness, 
the Honorary Secretary of the Association (Mr. T. W. R. White, of 
Sherborne) was unable to attend; but, at his request, Mr. Howell, 
of Yeovil, had undertaken to discharge the secretarial duties at the 
present meeting. 

Mr. H. G. Crowk (Wellington) proposed a vote expressive of 
sympathy with Mr. White, and of hope that he would be speedily 
restored to health. 

Mr. 8. W. Durkin (Southampton) seconded the motion; and it 
was carried unanimously. 

The PRESIDENT said the next thing was to decide the place for 
the next meeting. He suggested that it should be held at Swindon ; 
which, he said, would afford an opportunity to the members for a 
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visit to the Great Western Railway works there—a great treat, and 
a relief from the ordinary routine of such meetings. 

Mr. J. J. Jervis (New Swindon) said he should be very glad to 
see the Association at Swindon. 

After some conversation, it was agreed that the next meeting 
should be held at Swindon. 

The PresipEnt then delivered the following 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen,—It affords me much pleasure to offer the members 
of this Association a hearty welcome on their visit to this town. 
Although it may be too much to claim for Weymouth that she 
retains her old pre-eminence as ‘‘ Queen of the Southern Watering 
Piaces,’’ she is unrivalled for the beauty of her Bay, and has suffi- 
cient objects of interest and attraction to furnish the visitor with 
many pleasant recollections. 

As regards the office to which you have been good enough to 
call me, I could with too much justice appropriate the oft-repeated 
remark that you might well have made a better choice ; but, having 
accepted the trust, I will endeavour to serve you to the best of my 
ability, sustained by the assurance that the kindness which con- 
ferred the honour will also excuse my many deficiencies. 

In reviewing the brief history of this Association, it is gratifying 
to be able to point to the progress which has been made. When 
it is considered that it has been in working existence no longer 
than five years, and when the nature of the district covered 
is taken into account, I think it is matter for congratulation 
that the rol] of members now numbers 62. On such an occa- 
sion as the present it is hardly necessary to insist upon the useful- 
ness of this and kindred Associations. It is generally admitted 
that they supply a long-felt want, in bringing together, at periodical 
intervals, members of the same profession who have no other 
opportunity for social intercourse, and for the interchange of ideas 
and suggestions on subjects connected with the every-day business 
of their lives. Indeed, the papers read and the discussions upon 
them on these occasions are felt by many to be of so much value 
and importance, that an attempt is being made to bind the pro- 
ceedings of the various District Associations into an annual 
volume, neat in appearance and convenient for reference, to be 
published at the trifling cost of a few shillings; taking a not un- 
worthy place on our shelves alongside the proceedings of The Gas 
Institute for the year. 

It seems to me that these District Associations are specially 
valuable, as they offer the means of bringing together managers 
who work largely under the same conditions, such as size of works, 
class of coals carbonized, and so forth. In order that our meetings 
may produce the most valuable fruit, it is above all necessary that 
perfect freedom in the interchange of thoughts, ideas, and expe- 
rience should be cultivated. Even at the risk of a little irregularity, 
there should be no hesitation on the part of any member in stating 
what has come under his observation. There should be no back- 
wardness in confessing any mistakes or difficulties we may have 
fallen into, as such frankness will serve the double purpose of 
warning to some who are similarly circumstanced, and of evoking 
the counsel of those who are riper in experience. Again, whatever 
has been found to improve our working economically should be 
communicated without reserve. 

If these aims are kept well in view, and steadily persevered in, 
these Associations will become of great and ever-increasing value, 
not to their members only, but to the shareholders as well as the 
public generally ; for it must never be forgotten that the interests 
of all are bound up together, and cannot be separated. Everything 
that tends to cheapen the cost of gas and to extend the area of its 
use, adds to the comfort and convenience of a large portion of the 
public. It affords matter for congratulation that gas, which a few 
years since was a luxury enjoyed by the few, is now looked upon as 
a necessary of life by a very large number of the dwellers in towns. 
If it were necessary to say more as to the particular and general 
value of District Associations, I might point to the instructive fact 
that the improvement in dividends and simultaneous reduction in 
price which have been witnessed almost universally of late years 
were processes that began soon after the formation of the British 
Association of Gas Managers. Such a period of steady and grow- 
ing prosperity was unknown and hardly dreamt of before. Many 
undertakings hardly worth owning have become of great value; 
and instead of works paying well being the exception, it is now 
rare to find any that fail to do so. 

I do not assert that this change is wholly due to the existence of 
the parent Association ; but it is impossible to resist the conviction 
that it has exerted a powerful influence for good, and contributed 
materially towards this marked improvement by bringing managers 
for the first time into friendly relations one with another, and 
enabling them to profit by the interchange of ideas and experience. 
The papers read at its meetings have been almost invariably of 
great value, and of an eminently practical nature, and the dis- 
cussions have been marked by the same characteristics. As an 
instructive illustration of the great development which has taken 
place, it is well to compare the last handsome and well-printed and 
richly-illustrated volume of the proceedings of The (now) Gas 
Institute with the thin pamphlets which sufficed for the reports 
of the early meetings of the British Association. 

This noble institution has passed into a much higher region of 
work, and entered on wider fields of research, as evidenced by the 
very complete and almost invaluable tabulated details in the last 
volume. One of the most noteworthy services of the Institute has 
been the arrangement of the Gas Exhibition now being held at the 








Crystal Palace in conjunction with the exhibition of electrical 
appliances. If no such organization had been in existence, this 
magnificent display of gas lighting could never have been brought 
about, and the properties and capabilities of gas, as a lighting and 
heating agent, would not have been presented to the British public. 
Now that the Institute has become, so to speak, the Upper House, 
much of the work undertaken by it in its early days devolves upon 
the District Associations; and it is their duty to enter upon, and 
cultivate diligently, the field which is thus marked out for them. 

At this time no President of an Association of Gas Managers 
can well avoid touching upon the subject of electric lighting when 
addressing his fellow-members. It seems to me that in the end 
the electric light will be found to have been of service to gas com- 
panies rather than the reverse. On the one hand, a needed stimulus 
has been given to the improvement of the apparatus for burning 
gas; and, on the other, a demand for improved light has been 
created, which we are in a condition to supply, as witness the 
grand stretch of lighting in Westminster, the Strand, and Fleet 
Street. The residents in large towns and cities especially will no 
longer be content with the modicum of street lighting which 
was considered quite satisfactory before the era of electric light 
experiments. Let it go forth distinctly to the public that it is the 
local authorities and not the gas companies who are responsible for 
the street lighting, and that it rests with the former whether it 
shall be good or defective. This is simply a question of value 
given and received. The companies can supply light to any extent 
that may be ordered and paid for. I am, however, strongly im- 
pressed with the conviction that good policy dictates wise liberality 
in the matter of “ improved”’ public lighting. It must never be 
forgotten that . gas company is in a different position to a trades- 
man, who carries on business under the conditions of free compe- 
tition with his fellows. Whilst our action is limited on the one side 
by special restrictions imposed by the law, we are generally exempt 
from the pressure and, at the same time, the stimulus of compe- 
tition. Noreasonable effort should be spared to secure the good- 
will of the general body of consumers. 

As we have nothing to fear on the score of street lighting, so it 
may be safely asserted that we may await without any anxiety the 
result of experiments in interior illumination. It was my privilege 
to witness the splendid piece of gas lighting at the Worcester 
Industrial Exhibition; and, in passing, I may express my deep 
regret that my visit was within a few days of the date for closing. 
Had there been sufficient time, I should have felt it my duty, as 
your President, to issue circulars urging the members to visit that 
city, and lay to heart the lesson afforded by the triumph of gas 
illumination, as there tested side by side with its vaunted rival 
under practical conditions. Apart from its success in point of bril- 
liancy and steadiness of light, I believe I am correct in saying that 
this was the first fair opportunity afforded of comparing the cost 
of the two systems, the particulars of which were fully detailed 
at the time in the JournaL or Gas Licutine. I may remark 
that the calculation there given was not too favourable to 
gas; a good number of burners having been set going about 
35 minutes earlier than the electric light. Those who did 
visit Worcester will, I think, agree with me that the gas interest 
is deeply indebted to the energy and intelligence of Mr. Deakes, 
the talented Engineer of the Worcester Gas Company, for carry- 
ing through with such signal success this splendid experiment. He 
evinced much judgment and wise discretion in well and efficiently 
lighting, and at the same time avoiding all waste, so that the cost 
might be kept within proper bounds. I do not wish to disparage 
the Crystal Palace display; but, grand and valuable as it is, as 
showing what may be done with gas lighting, there are no means 
of comparing the cost and effect of both systems in similar areas 
and under the same conditions. On this point, therefore, it must 
yield in interest to the experiment at Worcester. 

I hoped that our esteemed Vice-President would give us a paper 
on a subject which is of the utmost importance—namely, the best 
means of promoting day consumption by the use of cooking and 
heating apparatus. His experience under this head is great and 
varied, and he has been most successful in extending the use of 
cooking-stoves. As we all know, he can have attained his success 
only by overcoming the many prejudices and obstacles which lie in 
the way of the general adoption of any new domestic appliance. 
We may trust that on some future occasion he will consent 
to impart to us some of his valuable experience, and tell us the 
method which he has employed to obtain such satisfactory results. 
Certain it is that in the near future ever-increasing demands will be 
made upon us in this direction. We should, theref.r2, endeavour 
to be ready for the occasion, by keeping samjles of the most 
efficient and economical stoves, and explaining their advantages 
to consumers whenever opportunity offers, and by other means 
which will suggest themselves to those I am now addressing. So 
strongly am I impressed with the importance of this subject, that 
I would venture to suggest that our autumnal meeting should be 
devoted entirely to its consideration. During the coming summer 
much valuable experience will doubtless be obtained; and if mem- 
bers will bear in mind to make note of any points that may be 
of interest, we shall certainly not lack material for thought and 
discussion. Seeing that the papers announced for the present 
meeting bear largely upon our manufacturing processes, I hope 
the proposal to devote the next meeting to this most promising 
branch of inquiry may not be considered out of place. , 

I must crave your indulgence for introducing a topic on which 
we ought to be much better informed than most of us are—the 
existence and working of the Gas Companies’ Association. The 
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objects of the Association are well known, but any further informa- 
tion thereon may be obtained by applying to the able and courteous 
Secretary (Mr. W. Livesey), who, on being consulted in cases of 
difficulty, will immediately give sound advice. As an evidence of 
the great value of this Association, and of the efficient manner in 
which its objects are pursued, I may instance the care with which 
the interests of gas companies have been watched during the past 
two years in connection with the Electric Lighting Act, and the 
Provisional Orders—or rather the applications for them—to be 
granted under its provisions. The subscription is so small— 
indeed, it is almost nominal—that it is surely only necessary to 
direct attention to the subject to ensure that companies will gene- 
rally hasten to avail themselves of the assistance which the Asso- 
ciation offers. It is with some hesitation that I make the sug- 
gestion that this agency, with its moving spirit, the excellent 
Secretary, may be in some manner grafted on to The Gas Insti- 
tute. The work of the two organizations being somewhat identical, 
may we not obtain economy in working and efficiency of action by 
that union which proverbially gives strength? And, further, if 
the Institute thus widened its field, would not gas companies gene- 
tally be moved to subscribe more liberally to its funds, and so 
rfford the means of extending its usefulness and widening its 
acope? Let me be understood as advancing this view simply as 
smatter worth some consideration. 

I feel that the best interest of the meeting will be served by my 
bringing these remarks to a close without further trespassing upon 
your forbearance, seeing that we have such a capital list of papers, 
each one of which may be expected to provoke a vigorous dis- 
cussion. Those by Mr. Durkin and Mr. Osmond may be classed 
as dealing with manufacture; that by Mr. Thomas as dealing 
with the arrangement and working of our apparatus generally ; 
whilst Mr. Jervis devotes attention to one of the residuals. We 
have, therefore, the promise of an unusually useful and interesting 
meeting. 

In conclusion, allow me to repeat the hope expressed at our last 
meeting that, with the ready assistance and kind forbearance of 
all, we may spend a pleasant and profitable time together, and 
also have a successful year’s working. 


Mr. H. Cocxry (Frome), in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
President for his well-chosen remarks, said that with reference to 
the Gas Companies’ Association a case recently occurred in his 
experience which illustrated its advantages. A charge was made 
in a local paper against the price of gas at Frome; the writer 
alleging that it was higher than in most other towns. But the 
returns furnished by the Gas Companies’ Association to the sub- 
scribers enabled him (Mr. Cockey) to successfully refute the charge ; 
for, with the help of the returns, he was able to give a flat denial 
to the assertion. He mentioned this to show the value of the Gas 
Companies’ Association. 

The vote of thanks was seconded and carried unanimously. 

The reading of papers was then taken in the following order; 
but, as illustrations are required for all, we defer publication of 
them till next week :— 

‘The Advantages of Removing Tar from the Bottom of the 

Hydraulic Main,” by Mr. 8. W. Durkin, of Southampton. 

** A New Liquor Distributor for Tower Scrubbers,” by Mr. W. 

OsmonD, of Dorchester. 

‘* An Improved System of Hydraulic Valves for Gas Apparatus,” 

by Mr. J. Tuomas, of Bodmin. 

‘* Twelve Months’ Experience in the Distillation of Coal Tar,” 

by Mr. J. J. Jervis, of Swindon. 

At their conclusion, 

The PrEsIDENT said that, as the meeting had already extended 
beyond its usual limits, he would merely ask those present to pass 
a vote of thanks to the readers of the papers. 

Mr. T. Harpick (Salisbury) said that all present were prepared 
to second the vote; but he would do so formally. 

The motion was put and carried with applause. 

Mr. Cockry proposed a vote of thanks to the President for his 
conduct in the chair, and for the kind and courteous manner in 
which he had received the members. 

The Present having briefly replied, 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors of the Gas 
Company, for their reception of the Association, and for the use 
of their board-room, was also carried unanimously. 


Subsequently the members and visitors dined together at the 
Victoria Hotel. Mr. Lowe presided, and was supported by Mr. R.N. 
Howard, the Mayor of the town. After dinner the usual loyal, 
patriotic, and other toasts were proposed and responded to. 

Previous to the meeting several of the members availed them- 
selves of the invitation which had been given them to visit the 
works of the Gas Company. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 
[From the “ Official Report” in the American Gaslight Journal. } 

The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of this Association was held 
in Boston on the 21st and 22nd ult.—Mr. A. B. Starter, of Provi- 
dence, R.I., the President of the Association, in the chair. 

After the usual preliminaries, 

The PresIpEntT read the following 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

Another year—with its hopes, its fears, its joys and sorrows— 
has passed into history; and as we assemble together in annual 
convention, amid our friendly greetings the question naturally 








suggests itself—What have we accomplished as an Association since 
our last annual meeting. Coming together as we do but once in 
the time intervening between the yearly meetings, and as many of 
the members have seemed to make it a sort of vacation from their 
routine of duties, little real business has been transacted at our 
semi-annual meetings. Had the members generally, when at New 
Bedford last August, evinced as much enterprise, business ability, 
and interest as did the resident members, our record there would 
have been improved. Whatever we shall have done, or whatever 
we shall have failed to accomplish at this meeting, our record will 
show, and must make it such a portion of our history that every 
member of the Association cannot but contemplate it with pride or 
regret ; for certainly it is in the power of the individual members 
of the Association to do something that will serve to make it of 
such character and value that, both as individuals and as an Asso- 
ciation, we need not be ashamed of it. 

The New England Association of Gas Engineers was organized 
on Feb. 2, 1871—just twelve years ago. A brief retrospective 
glance at the condition of our business at that time, the pleasant 
acquaintances then and since formed—reviewing the gradual pro- 
gress made in all the various operations and processes employed 
in the manufacture of gas—might not be wholly unprofitable. 
Suffice it to say that the original roll comprised the names of 16 
members, and at the first meeting 9 names were added, making in 
all 25 members, representing 24 gas companies; and up to this 
time there are but 4 names missing from the original list. But the 
present and future are what demand our attention. In this age of 
achievement, events are crowding upon each other in rapid suc- 
cession ; and we must act well our part or be pushed aside to give 
place to more active workers. We meet together as practical men, 
having committed to our care and management an industry of vast 
magnitude, and which, under ordinary circumstances, cannot be 
wiped out in a day. The roll of the Association now shows a 
membership of 81 active and 2 honorary members, representing 
71 gas companies, and capital of not less than 16,000,000 dols. 
Let us ask ourselves the questions, What are we organized for ? 
Why are we here to-day? The preamble of our articles of agree- 
ment reads: ‘* Whereas it is most important to the manufacturers 
and to the public that the best processes shall be employed in the 
manufacture of gas, and whereas it is most desirable to obtain the 
advantage of the experience of gas engineers scattered throughout 
New England upon the various problems presented for considera- 
tion,” &e. Now, keeping in mind the objects there stated, and 
when we consider that we are practical managers of gas-works, 
perhaps I should confine myself strictly to subjects of engineer- 
ing, and the processes employed in manutacture; but trust I may 
be pardoned if, shielding myself under that clause of the preamble 
which embraces ‘the various problems presented for considera- 
tion,” I depart somewhat from the usual custom, and consider 
some matters that perhaps come more particularly within the 
province of the directors of gas companies. , 

While the engineer may be doing all that could be reasonably 
expected of him with the means at his command, yet, when the 
directors take the amount of net earnings for the year, calculate 
the percentage on the capital standing in the books, and find it to 
be less than 5 or 6, instead of 8 or 10 per cent., it would be likely 
to result in a consideration of several questions bearing upon the 
subject, and among them is one of vital importance, not only to 
the engineer, but to the directors and stockholders as well; and 
that is, the relation which the quantity of gas sold bears to the 
capital invested. The manner in which the accounts are kept has 
also much to do with it, as well as the judgment, business ability, 
and management of the engineer. 

Probably no manufacturing business requires a greater annual 
expenditure for repairs and renewals than a gas-works. If these 
are not promptly made and thoroughly maintained, and the works 
kept up in the best possible condition—if the works are allowed to 
depreciate in value, or capital is unwisely expended from lack of 
care, energy, and judgment on the part of the engineer—the 
directors, in dividing the earnings as they appear by the books, 
may be misled, and in such division of profits actually encroach 
upon the value of the plant which represents the capital. To meet 
the demands for large quantities of gas which were made upon gas 
companies during a period of inflated values after the civil war, 
gas companies were called upon to expend vast sums of money in 
extending and increasing the capacity of their works for manufac- 
ture; and if such portion of outlay as was then and has since been 
carried to construction account has not been properly cared for by 
a reasonable amount carried to depreciation account every year, 
then the capital is not fairly represented by the plant. Of course, 
local circumstances and conditions govern to some extent this part 
of our business, and wise men differ in their judgment as to what 
is a fair and reasonable amount of capital that should be employed 
for the manufacture of each 1000 cubic feet of gas sold. 

It is a fact not generally realized among even business men who 
are not familiar with this matter, that the capital of a gas com- 
pany, in proportion to the amount of receipts or income from all 
sources, is much greater than that required for almost every other 
manufacturing business. If the quantity of gas manufactured 
during the whole year could be divided into an average quantity 
to be made each day, the amount of capital could be materially 
lessened ; but when we understand that the works of a gas com- 
pany must be of sufficient capacity to furnish the largest quantity 
of gas called for during the whole of any 24 hours of the year, and 
that this large quantity is required for but a very few days, when 
the nights are longest, and that during the summer time, when 
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the nights are shortest, the quantity necessary to be supplied is but 
a quarter or a third of that required when the nights are longest, 
the problem is not difficult of solution. 

In my judgment, a fair and reasonable amount of capital per 
1000 cubic feet of yearly manufacture, taking local and other cir- 
cumstances into consideration, should not be more than 5 or 6 dols. 
The thought naturally occurs, What is a company to do that finds 
itself with a capital of 8 or 10 dols. per 1000 feet ? for the price of 
gas must be still further reduced. There are three ways of meeting 
such a condition of things, viewed from the standpoint of meeting 
the demand of the times for more and cheaper light—(1) By 
dividing a smaller dividend for a time. (2) By increasing the sales 
of gas. (3) By reducing the capital. 

I am aware that objections may be urged by directors and stock- 
holders to some of these plans; but I am also firmly of opinion that 
a few years only would suffice to place most companies in such a 
condition that directors and stockholders, as well as engineers, 
would be pleased with the result. The second of these plans is 
quietly but steadily and surely at work, tending towards reducing 
the ratio of difference under consideration ; for it is the rule, with- 
out many exceptions, that gas companies are selling more gas in a 
given time now than ever before. It is a simple proposition, but 
still one that should not be ignored by the directors of gas com- 
panies, that the illuminant which is the most practical and con- 
venient for general iJluminating purposes, furnishes the most 
agreeable light, free from noxious effects upon the eye and health, 
sure to be ready at all times, whether it be day or night, and which 
can be furnished at the least cost to the consumer, will certainly 
take the lead, whether it be candles, oil, gas, or electricity. So let 
us make the most of our time, and bend our energies upon the 
grand central question, How can we cheapen the cost of producing 
our gas ? 

There will always be local conditions and circumstances, favour- 
able or unfavourable, as the case may be, that must remain prac- 
tically the same. For instance, the cost of coal will vary according 
to locality. The cost at the mines is the same for all. Transpor- 
tation by water (other things being equal) will increase with the 
distance from the point of shipment; transportation by rail, for 
inland localities, will still further add to the expense. But a part 
of this extra cost of transportation to places distant from the coal- 
fields is set off by the higher price received for coke in such 
localities. The same general conditions and influences apply, to a 
greater or less extent, to various materials, including labour. Having 
the coal and other materials in store, we must look to the utiliza- 
tion of our residual products and the operations of the retort-house 
as perhaps the principal sources whence we can hope to accomplish 
the best results. Many of the gas-works in New England to-day 
are producing less than 6000 cubic feet of gas per retort every 
24 hours; and from 7000 to 8000 cubic feet in a very few works is 
considered a large yield per mouthpiece. A majority are obliged to 
use, as an average quality, 45 per cent. of the coke made for heat- 
ing the retorts. A few reach as low a percentage as 35 or 40, 
while some use 50 per cent. and more. But it is possible, even in 
New England, and under all the varying conditions of practical 
working, including the different qualities of coal, to reach an 
average yield of more than 10,000 feet per retort, with a consump- 
tion of coke in the furnaces of but little, if any, over 25 per cent. of 
the quantity made. 

Within the last few years many experiments have been made in 
different places with various forms of furnaces; and the immediate 
future is likely to develop improvements in furnaces and retort- 
settings in this country, as well as in foreign lands, which will show 
marked economical results. It is instructive and amusing to notice 
that in some works a certain form of furnace may be used in such 
a way as to secure advantages which are gratifying when viewed 
from the standpoint of economical manufacture; and yet when 
the same thing has been introduced into other works, and after 
continuous working and repeated trials, they have been abandoned 
as failures, or at least they have shown no special improvement 
over what has been accomplished with ordinary furnaces and 
settings ; and in other cases, if any advantages have been obtained, 
they have been at the expense of greater disadvantages in other 
directions. 

It is not improbable that one cause of failure in some instances 
may have been the use of fire-stock, or material of inferior quality ; 
poor workmanship in construction ; and last, but not least, lack of 
attention in regulating the dampers and draughts, and also the 
supply of air for the supplementary combustion. One or all of 
these causes combined would be sufficient to give rise to con- 
ditions which would explain the variable reports which have 
come to us from different places. Ordinary masons are often 
employed to build furnaces and construct retort-benches; and the 
work is done in much the same manner that contract building 
work is done. It is of the utmost importance that, having good 
material, it should be put together with the least possible joint 
space, using mortar of such consistency as will admit of placing 
brick to brick, leaving no thick joints, which are easily and quickly 
worn away by the action of flame and intense heat. Whatever 
may be in process of experiment in the way of furnaces and settings, 
and however successful any present or future experiments may be, 
there must be some merit in any combination of furnace and setting 
that will properly work off 275 to 300 lbs. of coal every three hours 
by each retort, without any increased trouble from excessive heats 
or accumulations of thick tar or pitch, &c.; and this must be con- 
sidered good work, until better results can be reached in practical 
working. 








It is perhaps still an open question with most engineers whether 
the best practical work can be obtained with smal] or large retorts. 
At the present time my preference is for large retorts. In an 
experiment with a single bench, built by itself, with Davison 
retorts (10 ft. 3 in. long, 4 feet of the back end 36 in. wide, the 
front end 15in. by 26in.), and with ordinary furnace, a yield was 
reached of 83,000 cubic feet per 24 hours, and a yield per pound 
from Westmoreland coal of 5°12 cubic feet of 16°91-candle gas, 
without the use of an enricher, and with a consumption of coke 
in the furnace amounting to 33 per cent. of the quantity made. I 
think it is a fact that needs no demonstration, that we cannot 
afford to use the old style of furnace any more. But engineers 
will differ in their opinions and judgment as they are successful 
or unsuccessful in their experiments with any departure from the 
common furnace. Some succeed in the same direction where 
others fail; so each must be guided by his own experience, for 
success lies in the direction in which each can accomplish the best 
work on his own premises. 

The tendency of late seems to be towards supplying gas of 
higher illuminating power than has formerly been the custom. 
Within certain limits this is well; and in answer to the question 
of what is the best enricher, I am free to say, after for four years 
using naphtha for enriching our gas, that, while a small works 
may perhaps use naphtha or oil to advantage in some respects, yet, 
without doubt, the best quality of gas is made when cannel coal is 
used for enriching. The conditions necessary to convert into a 
fixed and permanent gas such hydrocarbons as oil or naphtha are 
so delicate that, in practice, it is difficult to maintain them; con- 
sequently, during much of the time soot will be deposited, or the 
oil or naphtha is merely converted into vapour—the latter form is 
more likely to be the case. Yet the owners of the various patent 
processes all claim to do it perfectly. Your men who repair and 
clean the meters will tell you at a glance, on opening a meter, 
whether oil or naphtha has been used. I am cognizant of a case 
where naphtha had been used for a period of less than two years, 
by men who had had experience in this line; and it became neces- 
sary to take out every meter that had been in use, and clean from 
it the tough, gummy substance that was deposited, especially in 
the valves. You may be sure that when you are beset by people 
who endeayour to convince you that your salvation is in using 
naphtha or oil for making gas, or enriching coal gas, at the back 
of it is a patent apparatus which you must buy, or you will never 
be successful, and the last man who comes along always has the 
best one. No, gentlemen; if you wish to supply your customers 
and the public with the best illuminating gas, give them pure 
coal gas. 

After accomplishing all that is possible in the retort-house, we 
can hardly expect to effect much saving in the treatment of the gas, 
except in the matter of residual products. In the larger works, 
where improved means of manipulation have been substituted for 
the old, little can be desired so far as the gas is concerned ; but the 
residuals should all be saved, and nothing wasted. Figuring on the 
basis of present values, it would seem that the managers of works 
carbonizing 15,000 or 20,000 tons of coal and upwards should not 
be satisfied with less than 25c. per ton for their ammonia water, 
and under favourable circumstances 50 c. to 60 ¢. per ton should be 
realized ; and if each member of the Association would give proper 
attention to this matter, in less than a year’s time I have no doubt 
that many works, especially those near the market centres, would 
be able to net from tar and ammoniacal liquor at least 1 dol. per 
ton of coal carbonized. Most companies should realize more from 
their tar than they do at the present time. The smaller works 
should never let a barrel of tar leave their yard for less than 2 dols. 
A few get even more than this. At all works where ordinary 
furnaces are used, a portion at least can be burned to advantage, 
especially where there is a ready market for coke. Where several 
small works are situated at not too great a distance from each 
other, a combination of interests in this direction could be effected 
that would probably result in a greater net gain to each than they 
now secure. 

Notwithstanding all that has been done during the last few years 
to cheapen the cost and improve the quality of the gas, there is 
yet much that may be done, for our resources are far from being 
exhausted. We must be able to sell gas at a price so low that our 
consumers can afford to use it anywhere and everywhere that light 
and heat are required, and just so fast as we make progress in 
reaching this point, just so fast shall we lessen the ratio of capital 
to the outsend; and, with the possibilities before us of cheapening 
the cost of gas, if we do what is within our reach, the day is not far 
distant when our sales will be doubled. 

We hear a great deal about oil gas, heating gas, water gas, &c.; 
but I have yet to be convinced that there is any water gas company 
in existence to-day who, laying aside the interest of the ‘ patent 
process,” or some special interest of the kind that some one has in 
it, could not do better with coal gas, taking all things into con- 
sideration, than they now do. Water gas, as generally made, is 
practically prohibited by statute in some States, and should be in 
all. Whenever the poisonous nature of the gas is mentioned, it is 
silently ignored as being unworthy of a moment's notice. In fact, 
from the standpoint of water-gas patents, one might infer that 
recent researches in chemistry had led to the discovery that car- 
bonic oxide is not a poison; that the authors of all chemical text- 
books are mistaken; and that the afoyesaid carbonic oxide is not 
only not a poison, but is actually a benefit to the gas. Gentlemen, 
we cannot afford to trifle with the health and lives of our customers 
by supplying a gas of such poisonous nature, when we can furnish 
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an article that has not in its volume one-quarter or one-third of 
this poisonous element. The number of deaths that have occurred 
from the use of it since its introduction being more than has been 
known in the history of the business previously, is sufficient com- 
ment.on this point. 

Whenever any business is made successful, you always find men 
who are quite willing to sacrifice personal motive and interest in 
other directions, and exercise their philanthropic endeavours in 
serving the public in the same capacity; and the gas business is 
no exception to the rule. Probably most of you are aware that 
operations of this kind have been going on in various parts of the 
country for some time, promoted by several separate combinations 
or interests, and their field of operation is not entirely outside 
New Engiand. Most of these gentlemen have a pleasing address 
and plenty of show of money, and often have a way of explaining 
the matter so clearly to many members of municipal councils as to 
convince them that the public welfare can best be subserved by 
granting them the privilege of occupying the streets and establish- 
ing a company to make gas by their patent process. The members 
of this Association should take it upon themselves to inform their 
directors of the operations these gentlemen are engaged in, and 
also to furnish the municipal authorities of their various cities and 
towns with such information as will tend to thwart the endeavours 
of these people to enrich their own pockets at the expense of the 
public, who are interested to at least an equal extent with gas 
companies. City and town authorities have only to study the 
history of all so-called opposition gas companies to ascertain the 
results and effects in this and other countries, and to satisfy them- 
selves that the only gain from such speculating schemes is to the 
pockets of the operators at the expense of every consumer of gas, 
as well as the city or town that is so shortsighted as to allow them 
to break up its streets. 

In more than one instance have the efforts of directors of gas 
companies been seriously hindered by having to spend money to 
defend themselves against the schemes of speculators, who have 
sometimes carried away large sums which might have been saved 
to the people in the price of gas, and at the same time the gas 
company has been left with an unnecessary increase of its capital. 
It is not improbable that these things will go on until-it will 
necessitate action on the part of the State—conferring on gas com- 
panies protection in their chartered rights, and requiring of them 
annual reports of their doings, and restricting them within certain 
limits in their profits, as is the case in European cities to-day. I 
am not sure that the time has not already arrived when gas com- 
panies should take the initiative in this matter, being guided by 
the experience of other countries, and proceed to secure such legis- 
lation in the several States as will effectually stop the operations 
of these speculators, who, taking advantage of the ignorance of 
municipal authorities in regard to these things, often secure their 
aid so as to further their schemes. If our directors would properly 
inform themselves, take in the situation, and each New England 
gas company appoint a committee from its Board of Directors—say 
the President, a Director, or the Engineer, with authority to act as 
he might deem to be for the best interest of the Company he repre- 
sents—and meet and confer together, some united action could be 
taken, and wise measures adopted, having for their object security 
and protection to both gas companies and consumers. As I said 
before, having the experience of other countries to guide us, wise 
and judicious laws could be framed, which if enacted would afford 
gas companies reasonable profits and a position secure from the 
interference of operators in so-called patent processes, and at the 
same time give consumers a feeling of satisfaction, which they do 
not now enjoy, in knowing that the profits of the business are not 
exorbitant, as many consumers seem to think. This matter is 
worthy of your earnest consideration. 

There are matters of interest that will, no doubt, be brought 
up in your discussions, which I need not mention in this connec- 
tion ; but I cannot let the opportunity pass without again calling 
your attention to the aims and objects of our Association, which 
to my mind are too much neglected. Must it be said that we, as 
New England men, are degenerating—that we are departing from 
the standard reputation of our ancestors? Shall it be said of this 
New England Association of Gas Engineers that we are untrue to 
the traditions of our fathers? Must a single member of this 
Association be obliged to attach himself to some other association 
of workers in the same business before he can feel that his time 
and money spent in attending the meetings have not been entirely 
wasted. We have in this Association the ability and the material 
which, if properly used, would invest each meeting with such 
interest that each member would feel and know that he had lost 
something if he were unable to be present. Let each member 
bring to these meetings the same spirit and energy with which he 
prosecutes his own business at home, and none would have cause to 
complain. Many seem to think that a paper to be read before our 
Association should be an account or a description of some wonderful 
invention or remarkable experiment that has been made ; but such 
ideas are entirely erroneous. Let us have papers embodying the 
results of operations, experiments or trials which have resulted in 
failure. It will bring out the experiences of others in the same 
line, and oftentimes prevent the spending of money in doing the same 
thing. The efforts of your officers will be well-nigh fruitless with- 
out your co-operation ; with it, the success of the New England 
Association of Gas Enginetrs is assured. 


On motion of Mr. Srrvxss, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Slater for his address. 








IRON CEMENT. 

One of the leading organs of the metal industry in Germany 
recently published a description of the various cements by which 
the fastening of iron to iron or stone may be effected. The subject 
is divided into various heads, corresponding with the different 
forms of employment, and consequent divergence in the properties 
of the cement used. 

I. Iron Cement, or Iron Rust Cement. 

[This cement is intended for the joining of cast and wrought iron ; as, 

e for instance, in water communication pipes, cast-iron vessels for 

cooking and washing purposes, «c. } 

(a.) 2 parts of powdered sal ammoniac and 1 part of flowers of 
sulphur are mixed, and kept carefully closed up. When required 
for use, 1 part of the compound is mixed with 20 parts of fine iron 
filings, and the whole is stirred with water into a stiff paste ; there 
having previously been added to the water $ part of vinegar, or 
some drops of sulphuric acid. This cement requires to be applied 
to, or pressed into the filed-off points of the junction. 

(b.) 1 part of sulphur, 2 parts of sal ammoniac, and 16 parts of 
very fine iron filings are mixed together. When required for use, 
a similar quantity of iron filings is again added, and the whole is 
worked up into a thick paste with water, to which a few drops of 
sulphuric acid have been added. 

(c.) 100 parts of iron filings, free from rust (fine dust from turning 
or boring cast iron), and one part of sal ammoniac moistened with 
urine. 

(d.) For the cementing of fine castings there is used in the 
cement described in the preceding (c) division, instead of the iron 
filings, finely powdered iron, which is known to, and sold by drug- 
gists as Ferrum pulverisatum. 

[The above iron cements harden completely after several days, 
unti] which time it is advisable not to subject them to the action ot 
heat. | 

II. Waterproof Cements for Gas and Water Pipes. 
[Particularly adapted for use on a small scale. ] 

(a.) Ground white lead or red lead is rubbed into a stiff paste 
with thick linseed-oil varnish. This cement is extensively used in 
connection with wrought-iron gas-pipes, for the protection of the 
riveted seams of gasholders, and cast-iron flange-pipes for hot- 
water heating appliances. The cement made from red lead is also 
known under the name of red-lead cement. In some cases ground 
gypsum is added to it. Red-lead cement dries slowly, but resists 
water even before it has quite hardened. When quite hard it holds 
very fast. 

(b.) The following cement is less expensive than that made with 
red lead as described :—1 part of white lead, 1 part of manganese 
ore, 1 part of white pipe-clay mixed with linseed-oil varnish; or 2 
parts of red lead, 5 parts of white lead, and 4 parts of pipe-clay, 
mixed with linseed-oil varnish. 

(c.) For use with water-pipes on a large scale:—24 parts of 
Roman cement, 8 parts of white lead, 2 parts of silver litharge, 
and 1 part of resin are mixed together in a fine powder, with the 
addition of 8 to 10 parts of boiled linseed oil (old), in which 1 part 
of resin is dissolved. 

III. Methods for Fastening Iron in Stone. 

(a.) By the use of gypsum. A hole is made in the stone for the 
iron which has to be inserted, and it is suggested for this opening 
to be somewhat widened towards the interior. ‘To facilitate the 
adhesion of the gypsum to the stone, the walls of the opening should 
be damped before the gypsum is poured in. 

(b.) By the use of sulphur. Sulphur is used in the fastening of 
portions of railings in stone, &c., but it has been found by experience 
that atmospheric influences quickly destroy the sulphur. The ex- 
pansion ofthe sulphur when the cement hardens causes thin picces 
of the stone to become detached. The addition of colcothar is said, 
however, to obviate this inconvenience. 

(c.) By the use of lead. This is considered the most durable, 
but it is at the same time the most expensive method of fastening 
iron into stone. Sometimes, however, the contact between lead 
and iron causes the latter to be eaten away by rust, as may be 
occasionally seen in the case of railings. 


Correspondence. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.} 


THE ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE RECEPTION OF THE GAS 
INSTITUTE AT SHEFFIELD. 

S1r,—The attack on the Reception Committee by Mr. George Livesey 
in your last issue is of such a character that I should not notice it myself, 
but am advised to say a word or two on the matter, since it may be in- 
ferred by some that Mr. Livesey’s premisses were well founded, whereas 
they are not so. Locally it is well known whence your correspondent has 
drawn his inspiration ; and it would have been an act of courtesy had 
he communicated with me, and ascertained the facts, before rushing into 
print, and posing as the champion of the Directors of the Sheffield Gas 
Company, the mouthpiece of The Gas Institute, and the only one of its 
members having its dignity and true interests at heart. 

I think, Sir, the best refutation of the imputations and charges of your 
correspondent will be found in a comparison of the names of gentlemen 
proposed by myself, and elected by the meeting, and those nominated by 
the Directors of the Gas Company. No objection whatever was raised to 
the gentlemen nominated by Alderman Brooksbank, who is himself a 
Director of the Sheffield Gas Company. Most of them had already con- 
sented to act; others had written to me declining, for good reasons, to 
join the Committee; and we wished all who took an interest in the 
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Institute to assist in giving a true and extended welcome to its members. 
It was only at the last moment that the Gas Company decided to 
assist, although their cordial co-operation was sought in the first in- 
stance, and the preliminary meeting delayed and then adjourned for 
their convenience. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the Sheffield Corporation were prepared, 
in their official capacity, to make special arrangements for the enter- 
tainment of the Institute. I should have welcomed with joy such a 
proposal; but correspondence in my possession proves clearly that it 
was not the intention of the body corporate to do this. Many members 
of that honourable body are taking great interest in this matter, and at 
the right time will be prepared to extend to members of the Institute that 
graceful hospitality for which Sheffield is distinguished. 

The sins of omission committed by Mr. Livesey in making his extract 
from Alderman Leader’s paper are not a few. As to Mr. Thorns, he 
explained to the meeting that his remarks were misapprehended; and 
I would commend to Mr. Livesey the speech of Alderman Fairburn, as 
reported in the Shejield Daily Telegraph of the 7th inst., and from 
which I submit an extract :— 

“ Alderman Fairburn said that if he thought the visit was exclusively 
confined to Sheffield, then he should say Shefiield people alone would have 
the exclusive right to interfere and form a Committee, and carry out any 
arrangements they might think proper. (Hear, hear.) They must not 
forget that Sheffield was the metropolis of South Yorkshire and of a large 
part of Derbyshire, and he took it for granted that this visit was not so 
much to Sheffield in particular as to the district of which Sheffield was 
the centre. (Hear, hear.) Under these circumstances, they ought to 
embrace the district around Sheffield, as well as Sheffield itself, in order 
to give a fitting reception to such an important institution. He was ex- 
ceedingly sorry at this little hitch taking place in the matter. If the Gas 
Company, who seemed to be promoting this counter-movement, had 
attended in the first instance, and come forward and said they wished to 
entertain the Institute, the same as Birmingham had done, he was sure 
there would have been no objection to it; but, now, when the thing was 
partly cut and dried, they appeared on the scene and tried to upset it. It 
was a little bit of jealousy that should not have existed. (Hear, hear.) 
He felt bound, in justice to Mr. Jones, to state what he had said, because 
he believed the credit of the Institute coming there was in a great mea- 
sure, if not altogether, due to him; and every gentleman who had signified 
his intention of taking part in the matter should be accepted.” 

The worthy Alderman was supported by other speakers who advocated 
the same views; but I will not cite any more cases or enlarge on the 
matter on the present occasion. Its public discussion will have mis- 
chievous effects, and I think I have said enough to show that your corre- 
spondent wrote without a knowledge of the circumstances. 

CuarLtEs Epwin Jonss, Hon. Sec. pro tem. 

Gas-Works, Chesterfield, March 16, 1883. 

COOPER’S PATENT FCR PURIFYING GAS. 

Sm,—Readers of last Tuesday’s JournaL must have been interested 
in the resuscitation, by Mr. George Bower, of Mr. Heard’s specification 
published in 1806. Mr. Bower's quotation from this specification breaks 
off in the middle of the first sentence, and is not complete without the 
context, which I now supply in italics. Mr. Heard states: ‘I stratify 
lime with coals in the retort,'stove, or other close vessel in which they are 
placed for operation, or suffer the gas, when produced, to pass over lime 
previously laid in an iron or other tube, or any other shaped vessel adapted 
for the purpose, and expose it to the heat.’’ Mr. Heard’s meaning is quite 
obvious, and is simply this—that, with the object of purifying gas from 
sulphuretted hydrogen, he passes the gas over heated lime; which may 
either be contained in the same vessel as the coal which is undergoing 
distillation, or else may be placed in a separate vessel. 

In the year 1806 it was no doubt meritorious to propose the use of 
lime in gas purification ; but Mr. Heard’s mode of using the lime must 
have proved inefficient, as it was superseded by the employment of 
the cold lime purifier, which, under various forms, has been used up to 
the present time. On reference to my specification of June 2, 1882 
(No. 2611), which was published in the Journan for the 23rd of January 
last (p. 145), it will be seen that my process differs essentially from 
Mr. Heard’s. ; ae 

W. J. Cooper. 


7, Westminster Chambers, S.W., March 16, 1883. 














THE DOUBLE-CHIMNEY ARGAND. 

Str,—That the arrangement referred to in the first ‘‘ Note” in last 
Tuesday’s Journat is more than ‘25 years old’’ I think will be shown 
by what I am about to mention ; but as to how much older, I can only 
give an approximate idea by stating that, some time before his death, I 
saw Mr. Samuel Church (a great-uncle of Mr. Jabez Church) experi- 
menting with such a burner at the City of London Gas Company’s 
works, Dorset Street, Whitefriars. Whether he had had the burner 
made, or whether the one I saw had been sent to him for trial, I know 
not, nor do I remember the quantity of light gained by the arrangement ; 
but I am fully impressed with the fact that there was an improvement. I 
have also an idea that there was some difficulty in connection with the 
inner cylinder. I fancy that after use for a time a discoloration took 
place, which to a certain extent obscured the light; but as all this 
occurred so long ago, I must leave it as it is. Now as regards the period 
of time referred to. If we turn to page 544 of the third volume of the 
JourRNAL we shall see that this much-respected man—one of the actual 
pioneers of gas lighting—was suddenly removed from his work and use- 
fulness on Sept. 21, 1854. 

THe Last Encinrer or THe Crry or Lonpon Gas Company. 

March 16, 1883. 


THE CHARTERED COMPANY AND THEIR RESIDUALS. 

S1r,—I must crave your indulgence to admit but two or three words 
more on the above subject. 

I deeply regret to find that Mr. Field is of opinion that I have imputed 
to him “ dishonesty ”’ in this discussion ; and if anything I have written 
is really capable of such a construction, I most humbly and sincerely 
withdraw it. Nothing could have been farther from my thought or 
intention. Upon the main question I am content to let the arguments 
rest where they are. The profession must judge between us. 


Blackheath, S.E., March 17, 1883. I. A. CRooKENDEN. 


’ 

















Register of Patents, 


REGENERATIVE Gas Heatinc Burners.—Thompson, D. and W. H., and 
Booer, W. J., of Leeds. No. 3523; July 25, 1882. (Void.) 

This form of burner consists of a vertical pipe, open to the atmosphere 
at its lower end; the nozzle of the gas-pipe being here inserted in the usual 
manner. The upper end of the tube is provided with an enlarged chamber, 
the top plate of which is perforated with a number of small vertical holes, 
through which the mixture of gasand air passes. Combustion takes place 
just above the surface of the top plate, causing it and the regenerative 
chamber to become heated, and a portion of the heat is communicated to 
the mixture of gas and air as it enters and becomes mixed in the chamber. 





AvTomaticaLLy ReGuLaTinc THe Suprpry or Gas, &c.—Haley, A., of 
Holloway, and Savage, A. C., of Canonbury. No. 3611; July 31, 1882. 

In gas-regulators as hitherto constructed, say the patentees, the regula- 
tion has chiefly been effected by the pressure of the gas in its passage to 
the burners acting upon a diaphragm, or by the pressure of the gas raising 
an inverted cup out of a trough of mercury or other liquid, whereby the 
variation of pressure causes a valve to diminish or increase the area of 
the openings by which gas is supplied to the burners. The increasing 
pressure thus, besides lessening the supply to the burners, diminishes the 
supply necessary to actuate the regulating medium. The object of this 
invention is to render the opening through which the gas is admitted to 
the regulator independent of the opening through which the main supply 
passes to the burners; so that, while the area of the opening leading to 
the burners is variable, the area of the opening leading to the regulating 
medium is invariable. 

The present apparatus consists of a chamber formed by a cover screwed 
on to the upper part of a body or casing ey with the necessary inlet 
and outlet openings. The diaphragm, bag, or container is of prepared 
leather, or other material capable of becoming inflated by the increasing 
pressure of the’gas entering therein, and of collapsing as the pressure of the 
gas decreases. Into the interior of the chamber, air alone may be admitted ; 
in which case air-holes are provided in the cover. Or gas, the pressure of 
which has been regulated, may be admitted through a tube or channel 
leading from the outlet side of the apparatus; in which case air-holes are 
not needed. Into the upper part of the casing (which also forms the 
bottom of the chamber) a tube is fixed leading into the enclosure formed 
by the diaphragm, bag, or container, and projecting into the inlet opening 
beneath. On the outside of the tube a conical valve is made to slide freely 
against a corresponding seating formed by an aperture placed between the 
inlet and outlet openings; the valve being suspended to the diaphragm, 
bag, or container, with the movements of which it acts in unison by a 
small rod passing through the centre of the tube on which it slides. 





DisrittaTion or Tar.—Maxwell, W., of Gartsherrie, N.B. No. 3640; 
Aug. 1, 1882. 

This invention has for its object to facilitate the separation of liquids, 
such as water or oils, with which tar has become mixed in the operation of 
“scrubbing” or by analogous operations; it may also be used for the 
separation, distillation, or breaking up of other liquids or substances 
mixed or unmixed. The apparatus consists of a still with a number of 
»ipes dipping down into the water, oils, or other liquid with which the tar 
ms become mixed, so that, as soon as the liquid which boils at a lower 
temperature than the tar with which it is: mixed begins to distil off, its 
vapour passes at once directly up through the pipes, without interference 
by the tar, and escapes by the still-head. 

APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
1264.—Tucxetr, J. and E., Exeter, “An improved automatic gas 
regulator.” March 9, 1883. 

1295.—Mo.tson, A. R., Swansea, “‘ Improvements in electrical apparatus 
for igniting inflammable gases, and for other purposes.” March 12, 1883. 

1323.—Box, W. W., Crayford, Kent, and Wauurr, G., Holland Street, 
Southwark, “‘ Improvements in apparatus used in the purification of gas.” 
March 13, 1883. 

1326.—Asueury, T., Sumner, H., Lees, W., and Sanperson, R. W. B., 
Manchester, ‘‘ Improvements in governor gear for gas-engines.” March 13, 
1883. 

1339.—NewrTon, H.E., “ Improvements in the construction and arrange- 
ments of apparatus for producing coal gas.” A communication, March 13, 
1883. 

1366.—Happan, H. J., “ Apparatus for the manufacture of illuminating 
and heating gas from petroleum and other oils.” A communication. 
March 14, 1883. 

1373.—Bovutt, A. J., “Improvements in gas-stoves.” A communication. 
March, 14, 1883. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE PASSED THE GREAT SEAL. 

4420.—MERICHENSKI, M., Poplar, “Improvements in or connected with 
gaseliers, chandeliers, and electroliers ; also applicable to the raising and 
lowering of other sliding appliances.” Sept. 16, 1882. 

4427,—Loyp, W., Newport, Mon., “‘ Improvements in valves.” Sept. 18, 
1882. 

4489.—CrosstEy, F. W., Manchester, “Improvements in gas motor 
engines.” Sept. 20, 1882. 

4759.—Hamer, W. and C. W. B., Northwich, “ Improvements in appa- 
ratus for measuring water and other fluids, and applicable also as a motive- 
power engine.” Oct. 6, 1882. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID. 
[AFTER THE THIRD YEAR. |} 

967.—C.u1rT, S., “ Improvements in the manufacture of certain coal tar 
products.” March 5, 1880, 

978.—M‘Cormack, W. J., “An improved pipe-wrench.” March 6, 1880. 

1040.—Barton, C. C., “An improved fluid pressure regulator, chiefly 
designed for maintaining a determined and uniform pressure in household 
and other water supply-pipes.” March 10,1880. _ 

[AFTER THE SEVENTH YEAR. 

971.—Svuae, W. T., “ Improvements in public-light gas-meters, the recep- 

tacles for containing them, and connections to the same.” March 6, 1876. 








Tue Water Suppty or Souruport.—At the monthly meeting of the 
Southport Town Council last Wednesday, the minutes of the Health Com- 
mittee, which were confirmed, contained the following resolution in regard 
to the water supply of the town :—‘‘ This Committee is of opinion that the 
Water-Works Company is not fulfilling its statutory obligations with 
reference to the water supply, and resolves that steps be taken to compel 
them to do so; also that the Manchester and Liverpool Corporations be 
communicated with, to ascertain the terms upon which they will supply 
the borough with water, providing the necessary powers can be obtained 
for the purpose.” 
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Parliamentary Intell 
4 ACUAMENTATD Inteurgence, 
2 2) 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, Marcu 12, 

Petitions against the following Bills were presented :—Alliance and 
Dublin Consumers’ Gas Bill, from the Dublin Port and Docks Board; 
3arnet District Gas and Water Bill, from the New River Company ; 
Flintshire Water and Gas Bill, from (1) Chester Water-Works Company, 
(2) Mrs. Sibella Egerton and Miss Sibella Egerton, (3) Rev. James Sidney 
Darvell and others, (4) Colonel Madocks, (5) Freeholders and inhabitants 
of Hawarden, (6) Lessees and occupiers of property on line of proposed 
works, (7) Inhabitants of Sandy Croft, &c., (8) Hawarden Gas and Coke 
Company, Limited, (9) Promoters of the Hawarden and District Water 
Bill, (10) London and North-Western Railway Company, (11) Arthur 
Troughton Roberts; Ipswich Gas Bill, from the Corporation of Ipswich ; 
Norwood (Middlesex) and Sunningdale District Water Bill, from the Eton 
Local Board of Health. 


Tvuespay, Marcu 13. 
Petitions against the following Bills were presented :—Alliance and 
Dublin Consumers’ Gas Bill, from the Grand Canal Company ; Kingstown 
and Blackrock Townships Water Bill, from the Corporation of Dublin. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 15. 

Petitions against the Barnet District Gas and Water Bill were presented 
from (1) Barnet Local Board of Health, (2) Finchley Local Board and 
owners, &c., of property in the district, (3) East Barnet Valley Local 
Board and owners and occupiers. 


Fripay, Marcw 16. 
Petitions agiinst the Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Bill were 
presented from (1) Rev. Andrew Campbell, D.D., (2) Corporation of Dublin, 
(3) Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuespay, Marcu 13. 

Petitions in favour of dispensing with the Standing Orders in the case of 
the Dundalk Water Bill were presented from (1) Owners, &c., of Dundalk, 
(2) Owners in the town lands of Doolargy, Proleek, and Broughattin, (3) 
Owners in the town lands of Ballymakellett, Proleek-acres, &c. 

The Select Committee on Standing Orders reported that in the case of 
the petition for the Dundalk Water Bill the Standing Orders ought not to 
be dispensed with. 


Fripay, Marcu 16. 

The Birmingham Corporation (Consolidation), Burnley Borough Improve- 
ment, and Nottingham Corporation Bills were referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, consisting of Lord Claud Hamilton (Chairman), Mr. Shield, 
Captain Price, the Marquis of Tavistock, and Sir John Duckworth 
(Referee); to meet on Tuesday, April 3. 

The Workington Local Board Water and Heywood Corporation Bills 
were referred to a Select Committee, consisting of Mr. D. Plunket (Chair- 
man), Mr. B. Willyams, Mr. Mackie, Colonel Walrond, and Mr. Bonham- 
Carter (Referee) ; to meet on Wednesday, April 4. 








Legal Intelligence. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE—COURT OF APPEAL. 
WeEpDNEspAY, Marcu 14. 
(Before Lords Justices Brett, Cotton, and Bowen.) 
COOKE UV. THE NEWCASTLE AND GATESHEAD WATER COMPANY. 

This was an appeal by the defendants from a decision of Justice 
Hawkins, refusing to set aside the finding of a Referee appointed to assess 
the amount of damages sustained by the plaintiff owing to the bursting of 
one of the defendants’ water-pipes. The matter originally came before 
his Lordship at the Northumberland Summer Assizes on July 12, 1881,* 
when it was agreed that a Special Referee should be appointed to deter- 
mine all issues of fact, and that in case the result should be in favour of 
the plaintiff, the amount of damages should be assessed by the Referee 
(Mr. Edward Ridley). The main question between the parties now was 
whether the order had been made under section 56 or section 57 of the Judica- 
ture Act. If the reference had been under section 56, it was merely the duty 
of the Referee to report to the Judge, and not to make findings upon the 
issues of fact,as would have been his duty if the reference had been made 
under section 57. Upon the matter being brought before Justice Hawkins, 
he — that the reference was under section 57, and hence the present 
appeal. 

Mr. Dicgsy Seymour, Q.C., and Mr. Garnsrorp Bruce appeared for the 
—) Mr. J. Epce (with him the Soxicrror-GENERAL) for the defen- 

ants. 

Mr. Encg, in opening the case for the appellants, said the plaintiff, who 
was the owner of extensive premises at Gateshead, commenced the action 
to recover damages from the defendants for alleged negligence on their 
part in not taking sufficient care of their mains to prevent the escape of 
water therefrom, which water interfered with the foundations of plaintiff’s 
premises, and thereby caused him damage. The action was tried at New- 
castle in 1881; and after it had proceeded for some time, an order was 
agreed upon between the parties to refer the matter to Mr. Edward Ridley, 
who was to inspect the premises, to report upon the issues of fact, and to 
assess the damages. The allegation of the plaintiff was that the defen- 
dants’ mains were too near the surface; that they had been for a long 
time uncared for; that they were not sufficiently strong to bear the 
pressure of water; and that, having given notice to the Company (on 
Dec. 21, 1880) of a leakage, the Company were guilty of negligence in 
not stopping the flow of water, which ultimately resulted in the burst- 
ing of the mains, thus causing damage to the plaintiff's premises. On 
the other hand, the defendants alleged that the pipes were sufficiently 
strong; that they were at a sufficient depth (18 inches) below the surface; 
and that the yee had been inspected and repaired. The Arbitrator had 
found that the pipes were good pipes, that they were properly repaired, 
and that they were laid at a sufficient depth; but that the defendants 
were guilty of negligence in not sending a metal pipe man instead of a 
lead pipe man to repair the leak. Now, the course of business was this: 
When a leak occurred, it was not, of course, known whether the leakage 
was from the main or from the service-pipe, and a competent man (either a 
metal or a lead plumber) would be sent to examine the pipe; and if it 
turned out that the wrong man had been sent, he would stop the leak as 
well as he could until the proper person could attend to the matter. On 
this particular occasion a lead plumber was sent, and after inspecting the 

* See JournaL, Vol. XXXVIIL, p. 130. 





ground he found the water coming up to the surface near the lower part of 
the plaintiff's premises. Thereupon he excavated the ground, and found 
a leak from the service-pipe, which he at once repaired. Although this 
man carefully inspected the ground, no other leak was discovered ; and 
until the 7th of March, 1881, wien the main burst, no complaint was made 
by the plaintiff. , 

Lord Justice Brett: Do you say that from December to the following 
March the water was escaping ? 

Mr. Epce: I have denied it all through. 

Lord Justice Brett: And the Arbitrator has found against you. 

Mr. Epce said that as matter of fact, even during the time the arbitration 
was proceeding, water was running into the plaintiff's premises; and this 
water admittedly did not come from the defendants’ main. ‘ae 

Lord Justice Brett: Does it not all come to this, that you are of opinion 
that the tribunal which tried your case has decided wrongly ? : 

Mr. EpceE said the defendants had known all along that very serious 
questions would arise as to what would constitute liability on their part, and 
they had been anxious that the question of liability should not be decided 
by the Arbitrator, but merely that the facts should be stated upon which 
they could come before the Court. ; 

Lord Justice Brett asked whether, assuming there was any evidence, it 
was a question of fact or law. 

Mr. Enez replied that it must be a mixed question of fact and law. 

Lord Justice Bretrr inquired what was the mixture of law in the 
question. 

Mr. Epce said it was whether there was any duty on the part of the 
defendants to do more than they had done. The Arbitrator ought to have 
shown that there was no evidence to support his finding that the water 
upon the 21st of December came from any leak in the pipe. 

Lord Justice Brett asked where the water came from. 

Mr. Epc said it was proved that the whole of the embankment upon 
which the plaintifi’s house was built was full of springs, and that upon the 
plaintiff lowering his basement floor he cut into soil which had not been 
cut into before, and thus enabled the water to come in. 

Lord Justice Brett: And upon this evidence the Arbitrator has found 
against you. 

Mr. Epes said it was not the intention of the parties to leave the serious 
question of liability in the hands of the Arbitrator. 

Lord Justice Corton asked whether there was any evidence as to a leak 
existing in the main in December. 

Mr. EpcE said the only evidence was that water had been coming into 
the plaintiff's premises from near the place where the main ultimately 
burst. 

Lord Justice Brett asked whether evidence had been adduced to show 
that the quantity of water had increased from December to March, and that 
it had not come from natural percolation, but from a leak in the main. 

Mr. Ence replied that the evidence on the point was very conflicting. 

Lord Justice Bretr: And the Arbitrator had to decide which set of 
scientific witnesses he could rely upon ? 

Mr. Epce said the only evidence given was to the effect that at the 
upper end of the plaintiff's premises water was found to come in in Decem- 
ber, 1880; while in March, 1881, the main outside of the .premises burst, 
and drove in the wall. 

Lord Justice Brett: It was then found that the main had broken 
because the earth it rested on had been washed away from underneath. 

Mr. EnGE said no doubt this was the suggestion of the plaintiffs wit- 
nesses; but the suggestion of the defendants’ witnesses was that the 
underpinning of the plaintiff's premises had caused a subsidence in the 
street, and this had taken away the support from the pipe. 

Lord Justice Bretr: And this was the dispute which the Arbitrator 
had to determine. The defendants should have taken ordinary care to 
prevent a leakage. 

Mr. EncE said upon this point the evidence was all one way. A leakage 
having been reported to the Company, a man was sent to repair it, and 
therefore there could not be any negligence on their part. 

Lord Justice Brett thought that, if ordinary care had been used, the 
defendants would not have allowed an escape of water to remain for three 
months without detection. 

Mr. EpGE said the leak could not have been discovered without digging 
up the whole length of the street. The Company had followed the usual 
course in such cases. Their servants went to the place where the water 
was escaping, and having traced the leak, at once repaired it. They were 
not aware of there being any other leakage. 

Lord Justice Bretr said the defendants ought to have sent a “main” 
man instead of a “service” man. 

Mr. EpceE observed that if this had been done the man would simply 
have found out the leak which the other man had discovered. 

Lord Justice Brett thought not; he would have seen, from the amount 
of water escaping, that there must be a leak in the main. 

Mr. EpGe again urged that the Company had no reason to suppose that 
any leak existed, as the plaintiff did not make any complaint from Decem- 
ber till March. 

Lord Justice Brerr said the plaintiff was not bound to give the Com- 
pany any notice. 

Mr. Epce having referred to the evidence to show that there had been 
no negligence on the part of the defendants, 

Lord Justice Brett proceeded to give judgment. He said it was ad- 
mitted that if this was a reference under the 57th section, and there was 
evidence upon which the Arbitrator might reasonably find, as he had 
found, the judgment must be for the plaintiff. Therefore the only ques- 
tions to be considered were, whether the reference was under section 57; 
and, if so, whether there was any evidence before the Arbitrator which 
authorized him to find as he did. That it was areference under section 57 
seemed to be plain from the wording of the order. The order recited that 
it was made by the “consent of the parties;” and this was a condition 
upon which an order might be made under section 57, but was of no 
importance whatever with regard to an order made under section 56. The 
order provided that the Arbitrator should “ try the issues of fact.” If the 
order had been under section 56, it would have stated that, “ whereas 
certain questions have arisen during the investigation, these questions are 
to be reported upon by the Arbitrator.” It was absurd to suppose, con- 
sidering the sort of case this was, and what it was the Arbitrator would 
have to inquire into, that his findings upon questions of fact were to be 
reviewed by the Court, as there would be no means of determining whether 
these questions were rightly or wrongly decided. The reference being 
under section 57, the findings of the Arbitrator upon the issues of fact 
were as conclusive as the verdict of a jury. Having referred to the 
evidence given before the Arbitrator, his Lordship said he was of opinion 
that the Arbitrator was justified in coming to the conclusion that there 
had been negligence on the part of the defendants ; and this being so, the 
appeal must be dismissed. There would be judgment for the plaintiff in 
the action, with costs, with a direction that the matter be referred back to 
the Arbitrator to assess the amount of damages. 

Lords Justices Corron and Bowen concurred. 

The appeal was accordingly dismissed, with costs. 
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MARYLEBONE POLICE COURT.—Wepnespay, Marcu 14. 
(Before Mr. Dre Rutzen.) 
THE “ANNUAL VALUE” QUESTION AGAIN. 

Mr. George Barham, residing at 112, Haverstock Hill, attended to- 
day in answer to the adjourned summons taken out by the Governor and 
Company of the New River, in reference to a dispute which had arisen as 
to the amount to be paid for water supplied to him ; the question turning 
upon the annual value of the premises. The case was before his Worship 
on the 6th inst., and was reported in the Journax last week (p. 463). 

Mr. GRAIN appeared in support of the summons; Mr. Morron Samira 
for the defendant. 

Mr. De Rutzen now gave his decision, and said the question raised 
upon the face of the summons was apparently a very simple one; but 
underlying it there was another of the greatest importance to the New 
River Company and the public supplied bythem. The case was originally 
heard before the late Clerkenwell County Court Judge, upon a claim by 
the Company against the defendant to recover money due for water supplied 
to certain premises occupied by him, and let together at one rent. The 
premises consisted of a dwelling-house and a garden, at the end of which 
there was a studio and also some stables. At the hearing, the defendant 
contended that he was not properly charged; and the County Court Judge 
thereupon said the matter ought to be brought before this Court, to have the 
value of the tenement determined under the 68th section of the Water- 
Works Clauses Act. The words of this section were shortly these :— 
“The water-rates, except as in the Special Act mentioned, shall be pay- 
able according to the value of the tenement supplied with water, and if 
any dispute arise as to such value, the same shall be determined by a 
magistrate.” It was therefore necessary, before deciding what the value 
of the tenement supplied with water was, to see what the Special 
Act said. By the 35th section of the Company’s Act it was provided 
that the Company should furnish the owner or occupier of any 
dwelling-house with a sufficient supply of water for domestic purposes at 
the following rate :—viz., 4 per cent. on the annual value of the dwelling- 
house when it did not exceed £200. Then followed certain fixed rates for 
baths, water-closets, &c., which were to be paid in addition to the rate 
above specified. The 38th section provided that the supply of water for 
domestic purposes should not include a supply of water for horses, washing 
carriages, or for gardens. The 40th section provided that water for these 
purposes might be supplied on such terms and conditions as should be 
agreed upon between the Company and the person requiring the water. 
What the Company had done, as he understood it, was, in the first place, 
to charge a percentage upon the annual value of the premises taken as a 
whole, and then, in addition, the fixed and special rate, as specified. If 
this was the correct view, then they were paid twice over; for in addition 
to their percentage upon the annual value of the dwelling-house, which 
they were bound to supply with water, they charged a percentage upon 
the annual value of that part which they were not bound to supply, and 
which they only supplied upon special terms. In his opinion, such a 
state of things was never contemplated by the Act. He should find the 
value of the tenement in two ways-—first, as a whole, £160, which was the 
rent paid; and, secondly, the value of the garden and stables, which had 
been put down at £40 a year. This would give £120 for the dwelling- 
house, upon which amount the 4 per cent. allowed by the Act would be 
calculated. 

Mr. Grarn asked for a case for a Superior Court. 

Mr. De RuTzeEn intimated his willingness to grant one. 

Mr. Srra then applied for costs. 

Mr. De Rurzen said he had not decided against either party, and he did 
not think it was a case in which he could give costs. 





LAMBETH POLICE COURT.—Tvespay, Marcu 6. 
(Before Mr. Cuance.) 
LAMBETH VESTRY V. THE SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 
THE CHARGE FOR WATER FOR STREET-WATERING PURPOSES. 

The hearing of this case, which had occupied the attention of the Court 
on four previous occasious (see ante, pp. 63, 146, 319, and 416), was resumed 
to-day. 

Mr. Poanp again appeared for the Vestry ; Mr. Bestry for the Company. 

Mr. Poxanp, replying on behalf of the plaintiffs, said the case was one 
of considerable importance to the public generally, but of special import- 
ance to the Vestry of Lambeth. He could not help remarking that the 
case had been met by the defendants in a very extraordinary way, because 
one would have thought that there could be but one question to be sub- 
mitted to the Magistrate, and this was as to the price of the water that 
should be supplied by the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company for 
the parish purposes; and he could not understand why the Company 
should have put so much difficulty in the way of having the matter 
decided by his Worship. The Act of Parliament seemed to be as clear 
as possible. The 87th section provided that in all the pipes to which 
any fire-plug should be fixed, the Company should provide and keep con- 
stantly laid on (unless prevented by frost or other unavoidable accident, 
or during necessary repairs) a constant supply of water for cleansing the 
sewers and drains, for cleansing and watering the streets, and for supply- 
ing any public pumps, baths, and washhouses that might be established for 
the free use of the inhabitants, and which should be paid for out of the 
poor-rates. Therefore, in plain terms, there was upon the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Water Company, and upon all other water companies, a legal 
obligation that there should be a sufficient supply for these purposes; and 
they knew that in each of the pipes to which the stand-posts had been 
fixed there were fire-plugs, and therefore the matter came within the terms 
of the section. The next thing was that, the Company being bound to supply 
this water, their own Private Act said they must have a constant supply at 
a certain pressure; and the 35th section of the Water-Works Clauses Act 
being excluded from the Southwark and Vauxhall Water-Works Act, they 
had in it its place a section which provided that, instead of having the 
pressure sufficient to reach the top of the highest houses, they were to have 
@ pressure sufficient to supply the water at a height of 150 feet above the 
level of high-water mark at Vauxhall Bridge. Section 48 was clear, that 
the water to be supplied by the Company need not constantly be laid on 
under pressure until the expiration of five years from the passing of the 
Act; and after the expiration of this period the Company should not be 
required to supply water under pressure to any higher point than 150 feet 
above the level of high-water mark at Vauxhall Bridge, computed accord- 
ing to the ‘lrinity standard; and by section 54 the expression “high 
service” in the Act was to mean and be considered as being the delivery 
of water at an elevation of more than 10 feet above the footway or pave- 
ment of the dwelling-house or any other place supplied. So that by the 
General Act and by their own Special Act there was an absolute duty on 
the Company to keep a constant supply of water at a particular pressure ; 
but all houses that had the advantage of the high service were to pay an 
extra rate, by reason of the supply being on the high service. This being 
the legal obligation of the Company, and of all other water companies in 
the Metropolis, it was, of course, impossible, in a question of this kind, to 
make sure that the parties could agree as to the terms and conditions of 








the supply, and as to the price. Therefore it was that section 87 of the 
Water-Works Clauses Act went on to say: “Such supply shall be pro- 
vided at such rates, in such quantities, and upon such terms and con- 
ditions as may be agreed upon by the town commissioners and the 
undertakers ;”’ or, in case of disagreement, to be settled by two justices. Such 
being the legal aspect of the case, what, he asked, was the dispute between 
the parties. They had, by their arrangement, been paying in a most ridi- 
culous way—ridiculous so faras the Company and the public were concerned 
—at so much per mile. This payment at so much per mile did not mean 
anything. It was a mere undecstandiag which the parties had come to 
that the Company should charge, and the Vestry pay, so much per mile, 
without reference to the quantity of water taken, or to whether the season 
was a wet or a dry one; that they should pay this year by year; and that 
both were so far satisfied. Now this was an arrangement that was un- 
reasonable, and as to which either party might fairly say: ‘“‘We object 
to it;” and the Vestry had come to the conclusion that, this being an 
unreasonable arrangement, they desired to pay the Company for the 
quantity of water actually supplied to them. How did the matter stand 
when this dispute arose? Year by year, at 45 stand-posts, the Company 
had been supplying an unlimited quantity of water to the water-carts of 
the parish, for the purpose of watering the roads; the charge being at a 
certain rate per mile. What did the Vestry want the Company to do now ? 
They did not want them to alter the system of supply. They simply asked 
that, in place of the present absurd mode of payment, a meter should be 
put at each stand-post, and that, as before, the water should be delivered 
through these stand-posts to the water-carts; the only difference being 
that, instead of there being no check upon the quantity of water supplied, 
there should be a check which would show the actual quantity taken by 
the Vestry, and that they should pay only for what they had used. His 
friend Mr. Besley had conjured up all manner of difficulties. He first of 
all said that there was not a constant supply; but he (Mr. Poland) said 
there was. Then his friend said they must regulate the pressure upon the 
mains on which the stand-posts were. Nothing of the kind. There was 
not the slightest difficulty in the way, for the water would be supplied to 
the Vestry as before, but it would be measured, and only that which they 
had would be paid for. If it turned out that they took such a large quantity 
of water that they had to pay more than they had veen in the habit of pay- 
ing, they must submit; and if it turned out to be a less sum, well and good, 
Therefore the next question was whether the Magistrate would not say 
that the old mode of supply was an unsatisfactory one ; and, if so, then 
would come the question whether he would adopt Mr. Besley’s suggestion 
that the payment should be according to the superficial area supplied. But 
was not this, he (Mr. Poland) asked, as ridiculous as the system of charging 
at per mile ; so that if the season were a dry one, and a large quantity of 
water were taken, the same payment would be made as if it were a wet 
season, and very little water were taken, or that if the Vestry chose to 
waste the water and flood the streets, or to scamp the watering, and run 
the carts rapidly over a certain area, there should be the same payment? 
A charge at so much per mile, or so much per yard of superficial area 
seemed, each of them, to be mere guesswork as to the amount; and he 
submitted as a proper arrangement that the Company should supply the 
Vestry with what water was required, and for the water thus supplied the 
Company should be paid. Assuming that the Magistrate rejected these 
two modes—the mode previously in existence, and the mode suggested by 
Mr. Besley (which, no doubt, was acted upon in Westminster and other 
places)—and if he was of opinion that they were unreasonable, the next 
question was what was the fair price to be charged per 1000 gallons for the 
water supplied by the Company to the parish for street-watering purposes. 
With regard to this matter, Mr. Besley had said over and over again that 
in deciding it the Magistrate was asked to make a contract between the 
two parties. But this was not so; for a contract was made by the two 
parties coming together and entering into an agreement between them- 
selves. He was not called upon to make a contract, but was asked, 
as the arbitrator appointed under the statute, to say, having regard 
to all the circumstances, what was a fair price to be paid for the 
water which the Company were bound to supply. When he (Mr. Poland) 
commenced the case, he did feel very great difficulty about the 
matter; but now that it had been so fully inquired into, he asked 
whether there was not a very satisfactory way in which it could 
be settled. The question to be determined, as a commercial matter, 
was what was a fair price to be paid for the water. It had been proved in 
evidence that in 1852 the Southwark and Vauxhall, the Grand Junction, 
the West Middlesex, the New River, and (in 1853) the East London Water 
Companies went to Parliament; and it was then determined that the com- 
mercial value of the water which the Companies should supply for trade 
purposes was: When the total quantity was under 50,000 gallons, 9d. per 
1000 gallons; under 100,000 gallons, 8d.; under 200,000 gallons, 7d.; and 
above 200,000 galfons, Gd. The rate of the New River Company was, for 
some special reason, a little lower, starting with 74d., and decreasing to 
7d., 64d., and 6d. for over 200,000 gallons ; but for that quantity the same 
rate prevailed as with the other five Companies. Now he asked the 
Magistrate whether this was not only an admission by the Companies that 
these were fair prices to be paid for the water, but whether, in view of this 
fact, it was not perfectly reasonable to come to the conclusion that for large 
quantities of water supplied for trade or other purposes 6d. per 1000 gallons 
was a fair price. The Company, through their Counsel, had said over and 
over again that which was incorrect—namely, that when the Vestry came 
before the Magistrate they were under the impression that they could 
demand to have the water supplied at this rate; but they never thought 
anything of the kind. They were advised from the outset that the sections, 
which were plain in their terms, only applied to water nee for trade 
purposes. But he thought the wen my! were not entitled to draw the 
inference that the Legislature intended that water used for parish and 
public purposes, and paid for out of the rates, should be supplied at higher 
prices than for trade purposes. The matter was left perfectly open by the 
Act of Parliament. Mr. Besley could not say that because no price was 
fixed the Vestry ought to pay a higher rate, and he (Mr. Poland) admitted 
that the Vestry were not entitled to say that they ought to pay a lower 
rate; but he thought it was in favour of his view of the matter that if the 
five Companies he had named could supply water at 6d. per 1000 gallons 
when the quantity taken was more than 200,000 gallons, when they came 
to supply 20 million gallons to one customer they ought not to charge more 
than thissum. He had shown by evidence that other Companies drawing 
their water from the same source as the defendant Company, as well as 
from different sources, had agreed that the rate to be charged per 1000 
gallons should be 9d.; and one of these Companies charged 84d. In Pad- 
dington, the Grand Junction Company had supplied (at 43 stand-posts 

20,330,000 gallons of water at 84d. per 1000 gallons. The Lambeth Vestry 
had 45 stand-posts. The West Middlesex Company had supplied the parish 
of Paddington with 3,531,740 gallons at 9d. per 1000, and in Marylebone at 
9d.; the Grand Junction Company charging |s., with a discount which 
brought the price to about the same figure. With regard to the New River 
Company, there was some statement about there being a special reason 
why the Company supplied the parish of Islington at %d. per 1000 
gallons—namely, because they were able to take from the Hampstead 
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ponds water which they were not obliged to filter; but they knew 
that the higher parts of Islington could not be supplied in this 
way. It was said that it was very inconvenient to supply this water 
for street-watering purposes. But they had been told that the New 
River Company were supplying Islington with 42,728,000 gallons of water, 
at some 80 stand-posts, at 9d. per 1000 gallons; so that the Company did 
not find any difficulty, although they had not the Thames to go to, but 
obtained their water from the New River and the wells at Amwell, supple- 
mented by a supply from the River Lea. In St. Pancras the New River 
Company also supplied 264 million gallons of water, roughly speaking, at 
9d. per 1000; then at Mile End the East London Company supplied the 
parish at 9d. per 1000, the quantity delivered being 7} million gallons. In 
St. George’s-in-the-East only a small quantity of water was consumed— 
about 14 million gallons—at 9d. per 1000; in Chelsea, the West Middlesex 
Company supplied about 14 million gallons at the same rate. Therefore 
when they came to consider what was the commercial value of water for 
trade purposes fixed by Act of Parliament as being a fair sum as between 
the consumer and the supplier, and when they found that these Companies 
were willing to supply by meter for public purposes at 8d. or 9d. per 1000 
gallons, surely it was fair that the Lambeth Vestry should not be called 
upon to pay a higher price. 

Mr. CHANCE asked if the Vestry were willing to pay the same amount as 
was paid to the Companies to which Mr. Poland had referred, or were they 
asking for a lower amount. 

Mr. PouanD replied that he should say, under all the circumstances, that 
the rate ought to be less; because he did not know why, when for trade 
purposes, if only 50,000 gallons were taken, the price was to be 9d., and if 
more than 200,000 gallons 6d., when the parish took 20 million gallons the 
price should be 9d., and not 6d. per 1000 gallons. 

Mr. Cuance: That is my difficulty at present. 

Mr. Potanp said he was going to call attention to the matter; and 
admitted that it was a difficulty which struck him. But Mr. Besley did 
not mention 9d., and did not even say that the four prices of 9d., 8d., 
7d., and 6d. should be added together and the average taken. All that he 
said was that water supplied for trade purposes was charged at a certain 
price; and the Vestry ought to pay another price. But why ought they 
to pay a higher price than the trader, who took the water to make a profit 
out of it? The trader took it either to make beer or to drive his steam- 
engine, and by means of this water he made a profit, and obtained an 
advantage which he could not have but for the use of the water. The 
Vestry simply had it to put upon the public roads in order to keep down 
the dust, and this was done in the interest of the ratepayers. But Mr. 
Besley said that the Vestry were the most troublesome customer that the 
Company had, and that they would rather be without their custom ; for, 
although the money was all ready when it was wanted, the Vestry always 
required most water when water was a precious article and of great value. 
They said they could not afford to let the Vestry have their splendid water 
in the summer months, when it was so valuable. He (Mr. Poland) how- 
ever contended that the greatest quantity of water was not required by 
the Vestry during the hot months of the year. [The learned Counsel read 
a tabie of the quantities of water used in different months. ] 

Mr. Cuance remarked that the table quoted bore out what Mr. Besley 
had said with regard to the hot months. 

Mr. Poxanp said there had never been any difficulty in supplying water 
at such times, and no witnesses had been called to show that there was 
any difficulty. Commenting upon the absence of evidence from the 
Company’s officials, he said the case had not been fought in the interests 
of the Southwark and Vauxhall Company, but in those of the Lambeth 
Company, and had been mainly supported on the other side by the evidence 
of Mr. Louttit, the Secretary of the latter Company. 

Mr. Bes.ey said it was obvious that the reasons Mr. Louttit was called 
were that the Lambeth Company had no trade scale; that they prepared 
the scale which the Southwark and Vauxhall Company had adopted; and 
that the Lambeth Company had private customers who made agreements 
with them upon the same terms. 

Mr. PouanD said it was the fact that the Lambeth Company were really 
fighting this matter. The scale which it was desired to impose upon 
the Vestry was the scale of the Lambeth Company, by which they charged 
for the supply of water for trade purposes; and they were afraid that if 
the Southwark and Vauxhall Company supplied at the lower rate they 
would be compelled to do thesame. Therefore the defendants came before 
the Magistrate as the champions of the Lambeth Company to keep up 
their enormous rate of charge for water used for trade purposes. The 
last Act of the Lambeth Company was obtained in 1848, and it was passed 
without any trade scale of prices. The Vestry never could understand how 
it was the scale proposed by the Southwark and Vauxhall Company was 
prepared; but it now turned out that instead of it being their scale it 
was that of the Lambeth Company. He asked if such a scale was not 
out of all reason. Why should the Lambeth Company claim to receive 
1s. 3d. for that which the other Metropolitan Water Companies supplied 
at 9d. in quantities under 50,000 gallons ? It was simply because they had 
no scale, and the trader was obliged to pay this price or not have any water 
atall. He ventured to submit with perfect confidence that there were no 
exceptional circumstances connected with this Company to justify them 
in charging a higher rate than the other Companies. They paid a divi- 
dend of 74 per cent., and there had been no difficulty as to the supply of 
water; so that there was no reason why they should not, like the other 
Companies, who paid the same dividend, supply the water at the same 
price. As to the question of rating, which had been complained of by the 
Company, they were bound to pay the rates on a principle fixed by law 
according to the rateable value of their property. The Vestry were com- 
pelled to rate the Company at the full annual value ; but this was no reason 
why they should turn round on the Vestry to make them pay unfair prices 
for the water they used. The learned Counsel proceeded to deal with the 
question of the proposed incidental charges. As to the suggested rental 
for meters—at £2 10s. each per quarter—he thought it excessive, and asked 
the Magistrate to reject the condition altogether. As to the charge of 30s. 
for the maintenance of the stand-pipes and hydrants supplied by the 
Company, there was no objection. The “swan-necks” would be the pro- 
perty of the Vestry; but, if not, then they did not object to pay the pro- 
posed rate of 50s. each. 

Mr. Cuance asked, supposing the Company provided and fixed them, 
whether the Vestry objected to the price of 50s. each. 

Mr. Powanp said that if fresh ones were necessary they did not object to 
the price named; but he thought they were not necessary, as there were 
“ swan-necks”’ and stand-posts already provided, and there was no objec- 
tion to the charge of 10s. per annum for keeping them in order. He did 
not think that the Vestry ought to be called upon to pay 30s. for fixing 
each meter, but that this expense ought to be borne by the Company, as 
was the case in other parishes, where the Vestries only paid a rental of 
about 30s. or £2. 

Mr. Cuance said he did not understand what the charge of 30s. for 
fixing the meters meant. Was it intended to be merely a charge for fixing, 
or was it a rental ? 

Mr, Besiey explained that the charge was for fixing only, and simply 





represented the amount expended in labour for putting on two or three 
unions, restoring the road at the stand-posts, and making it safe. The 
charge for rental had, he said, nothing to do with the charge for fixing 
the meters. He added that each place at which the water was taken over 
the 30 miles of road should be treated by the Company as a separate 
supply, and the Vestry would have to pay accordingly. 

Mr. Potanp remarked that this was a ridiculous proposition, and was 
equal to saying that each tap in a man’s house was a separate supply. In 
conclusion, he intimated that whatever settlement the Magistrate might 
make it would not be for all time. 

Mr. Cuancz said in his last remark Mr. Poland had anticipated what he 
(Mr. Chance) was about to say—that he thought it would be well to make 
a settlement which would be for a limited period, so that they could see 
how it worked. He suggested a period of three years. 

Mr. Potanp thought such a period would be a reasonable one, as they 
would be able to take their chance of wet and dry seasons; and then, at 
the end of the term (unless the Legislature interfered, and supplied a scale 
of charges for water used for public as well as for trade purposes), either 
party, if dissatisfied, could again come before the Court to review the 
the matter, when it could be shown whether the decision at which the 
Magistrate might arrive worked in a fair and reasonable way to both 
parties. The case was an important one, because he had no doubt that 
other parishes would take similar proceedings to these, and that ali the 
Metropolitan Water Companies woutd have to come to some reasonable 
arrangement with the parishes to supply them with water, and that only 
the water which was supplied would be paid for. 

Mr. Cuance asked if there was any appeal from his decision. 

Mr. PoLanp replied that there was not. The decision of the Magistrate 
was final. 

Mr. Cuance said he had better put his decision in writing, and give the 
parties notice of the day when he would deliver judgment in the matter. 

Both parties having assented to this course, 

Mr. Bestey added that he hoped his Worship would take notice of his 
objection—that no dispute had arisen to bring the matter within his 
jurisdiction. 


dtliscellancous Aetvs, 


CRYSTAL PALACE DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 

The Ordinary Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held 
at the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate Street, E.C.,on Friday last—Sir Erasmus 
Wizson, LL.D., F.R.S., in the chair. 

The SecRETARY (Mr. Magnus Ohren, Assoc. M. Inst.C.E.) read the notice 
convening the meeting, and the following report of the Directors was taken 
as read :— 

The Directors report that the general working of the Company during the half 
year has been satisfactory. 

The new gasholder is now completed, and has been at work sufficiently long to be 
thoroughly tested. It works to the entire satisfaction of the Company’s Engineer. 
The cost, with the inlet and outlet pipes and valves, has been £17,608 12s. 8d. The 
capacity of the gasholder is 1,604,000 cubic feet, showing the low cost of £10 19s. 8d. 
per 1000 cubic feet of capacity. 

The reports of the Gas Examiners of the parishes supplied by the Company, as 
to the illuminating power of the gas, its freedom from sulphuretted hydrogen and 
ammonia, and the limitation of the sulphur to the amount prescribed by the par- 
liamentary standard, continue to be satisfactory. 

The Directors going out of office by rotation are Dr. Frederic Hetley and Mr. 
George Livesey, who, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. The Auditor 
going out of office by rotation is Mr. Alfred Layton, who, being eligible, offers him- 
self for re-election. 

The price of gas has been reduced to 8s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet from and after the 
last Christmas quarter, and will be reduced to 3s. 1d. from and after the present 
Lady-day quarter. 

The Directors recommend that an addition be made to the Secretary’s salary of 
£50 per annum. 

The Directors recommend the declaration of a dividend for the half year ending 
the 8lst of December last at the following rates per annum, viz.:—6 per cent. on 
the preference stock; 7 per cent. on the ordinary 7 per cent. stock; 10 per cent. on 
the ordinary 10 per cent. stock; and 7 per cent. on the new ordinary 7 per cent. 
shares (all less income-tax); amounting to £11,482 12s. 1d. 

[The accounts show that the total amount expended on capital account to Dec. 31 
last was £290,641 18s.; the receipts to the same date having been £313,294. There 
is therefore a balance of capital account of £22,6522s. The quantity of coal and 
cannel carbonized during the latter half of last year was 28,475 and 1001 tons 
respectively. The residuals produced were 29,476 dozens of 4-bushel sacks of coke ; 
1155 do. of breeze; 294,810 gallons of tar; 589,520 gallons of ammoniacal liquor; 
and 223 tons 10 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia. The statement of gas made, sold, &c., 
shows: Quantity of gas made during the half year, 294,757,000 cubic feet; sold, 
270,838,500 cubic feet ; used on works, &c., 3,393,800 cubic feet; total accounted for, 
274,232,300 cubic feet ; not accounted for, 21,074,700 cubic feet.] 
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The CuarrMay, in moving the adoption of the report, said its essence was 
in the first paragraph, in which the Directors stated that the general work- 
ing of the Company during the half year had been satisfactory. When 
they said satisfactory, it was also to be borne in mind that the season had 
been one in which there had been an unusual call upon the illuminating 
power. Although the shareholders might find the accounts representing 
a larger amount of income during the past half year, this was not all to be 
attributed to additional consumers, but to the larger quantity of gas which 
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had been used both for illuminating and heating purposes. The large gas- 
holder, which was referred to on a previous occasion, had been completed 
and tested; and the moderate’price at which it had been constructed reflected 
one more ray of credit upon their Engineer. Mr. Gandon always did his 
duty thoroughly, and the cost of the new holder was not at all a bad example 
of the manner in which he did it. They had received the usual reports as 
to the avoidance of all deleterious matters in their gas, and likewise as to 
preserving the illuminating standard. They found themselves in a position 
to be able to make a small addition to the salary of the Secretary, of 
whom he might speak in the same terms in which he had referred to the 
Engineer. Mr. Ohren well deserved the proposed recognition of his 
services. There was also, he was happy to be able to report, that other 
element which had characterized this Company from its very commence- 
ment—the decrease in the price of gas, which the shareholders would see 
it was now proposed to reduce to 3s. 1d. per 1000 feet, commencing from 
next Lady-day. 

-, F. L. Linaine seconded the motion, and it was carried unani- 
mously. 

The Deputy-Cuarman (Mr. H. P. Stephenson) next moved the payment 
of the dividends recommended in the report. 

Mr. G. Livesey seconded the resolution, which was agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Berron, seconded by Mr. Linerne, Dr. Frederic 
Hetley, M.D., J.P., was re-elected to his seat at the Board. 

Mr. HypE next proposed, and Dr. Puckie seconded, the re-election of 
Mr. Livesey as a Director; and the motion was carried unanimously. 

_Mr. Livesey, in returning thanks, observed that all his colleagues and 
himself were thoroughly loyal to gas. 

On the motion of Dr. Puckiz (who incidentally observed that the price 
of 3s. 1d. which the Company were about to charge was lower than that of 
the largest company in the world), seconded by Mr. C. Lzea Witsoy, J.P., 
D.L., the retiring Auditor, Mr. Alfred Layton, was reappointed. 

The Cuarrman then moved that an addition of £50 a year be made to 
the salary of their indefatigable Secretary. Mr. Ohren, as the share- 
holders were all aware, was the right man in the right place. 

Mr. Linerne seconded the motion, which was supported by Messrs. 
Webster and Hyde, and carried unanimously. 

The Secretary having expressed his acknowledgments, 

Mr. R. H. Jones, J.P., moved a vote of thanks to the Directors, and in 
doing so referred with gratification to the reserve fund of the Company 
being full. As a consumer, he said he was always gratified at finding that 
the price of the gas was being gradually reduced, and he believed that 
the consumers in the Company’s district might look forward to having 
the price further lowered to 3s. per 1000 feet. 

Mr. BEerTon seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 

The Cuarrman, in acknowledging the vote, observed that much that the 
Directors had been enabled to accomplish had been due to the sympathy 
they had ever received from the shareholders. He hoped they would be 
able to go on as well in the future as they had done in the past. He then 
moved a vote of thanks to the Auditors and the officers of the Company, 
for the efficient manner in which they had discharged their duties. 

Dr. Puckte seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. J. GuatsHer, F.R.S., in reply, observed that the Chairman had 
referred to the faithful and zealous discharge of their duties by the 
Engineer and the Secretary, and he (Mr. Glaisher) thought that these 
two officers were typical of all the staff connected with the works. 

On the motion of Mr. Layton, seconded by Mr. GuatsHeR, a vote of 
thanks was passed to the Chairman, and the proceedings terminated, 





OTTOMAN GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held at the London 
Offices, 53, Cannon Street, on Tuesday last—Mr. E. Horner in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. J. King) read the notice convening the meeting, 
and the report of the Directors was taken asread. It stated that the gas- 
rental for the year ending Dec. 31 last amounted to £11,039 14s. 10d., 
against £10,095 6s. 7d. for the previous year; and the net profit to 
£4670 18s. 8d., against £3502 1s. 3d. The amount standing to the credit of 
the profit and loss account was £5072 17s. 3d., out of which the Directors 
recommended dividends at the rate of 7 per cent. on the preference shares, 
requiring £1015 2s. 2d.; and 6 per cent. on the ordinary shares, requiring 
£3000. They further recommended that £500 be written off the preliminary 
expenses account; thus leaving a balance of £557 15s. 1d. to be carried 
forward. 

The CHarrMan, in moving the adoption of the report, said he was happy 
to congratulate the shareholders on the still further improvement in the 
affairs of the Company. ‘The rental had increased by no less than £994 
over that of the previous year, with a consumption of only about 170 tons 
more coal. The fact was that the increased rental had been nearly all 
profit. The profit on the fittings had been somewhat less; but, on the 
other hand, several economies had been effected. There had been asaving 
of no less than £220 in the cost of coal, and salaries and office expenses 
had been considerably less. In some measure this was caused by the 
lamplighting and repairs being put as a separate item, which was not done 
before. The public lighting was going on very considerably. The public 
lamps, which in 1873 were only 360, now numbered 1023 ; and as the public 
lighting was in some measure the backbone of the concern, it was very 
satisfactory to find that it was still increasing. The Turks were finding 
out what an excellent police gaslight really was. He believed it was more 
effectual in promoting the security and safety of the inhabitants than any 
other means ih a town like Smyrna. In the same period, the number of 
miles of mains laid had increased from 15 in 1873 to 264 now; 14 miles 
having been added last year. There had been an improvement in the 
system of manufacture, by which a very large saving had been made, as 
the shareholders would gather when he informed them that there had been 
carbonized such a small additional quantity of coal, with such a large 
increase in the rental. The Directors had done away with the steam- 
engine and boiler for exhausting and other purposes, and had replaced 
the engine with an “ Otto” gas-engine, which had been working safely 
for 20 months, and had saved the Company £120 a year, as well as afford- 
ing a great deal of space in the retort-house. They had added another 
coal store capable of holding 1100 tons of coal, and were thus able 
to get a large supply of raw material at the best part of the year. 
They could get the coal out at a period of the year when vessels could 
return with cargoes of fruit. They now proposed to put the concern a little 
more before the public. They were about to purchase some land and erect 
new offices in a more conspicuous part of the town ; and this they thought 
would be a great convenience, and place them more before the notice of the 
inhabitants. This they believed would still further promote the interests 
of the Company. He thought they had to congratulate their Manager for 
his tact and good management in bringing about the state of prosperity to 
which he had referred. The Directors, of course, decided many things ; 
but without efficient management on the spot the Company would not be 
in its present prosperous condition. Gas was holding its own in Smyrna 
as against electricity. It had been put in competition with electricity for 
lighting the quays, which occupieda very important position. The Company 








had beaten electricity, and their Sugg’s 100-candle burner gave great satis- 
faction to, and excited the admiration of the inhabitants. The Railway 
Company had also given an order for ten 50-candle lights for the station ; 
and there were other orders. He thought, therefore, the prospects of the 
Company were very good. They had a great advertisement in the fact 
that the Turks had actually introduced gas into the great Mosque, which 
was @ very unusual circumstance. 

Mr, A. J. Dove seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 

The Cratrgman next proposed the payment, free of income-tax, of 
dividends at the rates of 7 and 6 per cent. per annum respectively on the 
preference and ordinary shares. 

Mr, A. CLarkE seconded the resolution, which was adopted. 

The Cuarrman then referred with regret to the death of Mr. S. A. Beck, 
who was an original Director of the Company, and stated that the Directors 
did not propose to fill up the vacancy on the Board, as the number of the 
Directors was at present ample for doing the business. He moved the 
re-election of Mr. Stephenson Clarke. 

Mr. R. H. Jones, J.P., seconded the motion, and it was carried. 

The Auditors (Messrs. Allin and Butt) having been re-appointed, votes 
of thanks were accorded to the Directors, the Manager (Mr. H. D. Andrews), 
and the Secretary, and the meeting separated. 


TREDEGAR WATER AND GAS ARBITRATION. 
(Continued from p. 467.) 
Wenpnespay, Dec. 20. 
Mr. M‘Lean recalled, and cross-examined by Mr. Browne. 

The number of consumers for the year ending March, 1880, was 285; 
1881, 280; 1882, 264. The working capital for the Water and Gas 
Company is supplied by the Limited Company, but I do not see anything 
charged in the books for the use of the capital; neither is there anything 
to show whether the coal supplied to the Gas Company was supplied at 
cost price or at par. I do not think there is any charge for rent of offices 
at Tredegar for the use of the Gas and Water Company. The book- 
keeping is done at the offices of the Coal Company; but there is a 
separate collector’s office. Something is Monee in the amount for 
collection ; but there ought to be added £40 with respect to gas, and £25 
with respect to water. ‘he Manager's salary is charged, but nothing for 
the Engineer. There is a clerk who does the correspondence, and his 
salary is charged in the Gas and Water Company’s books. There is also a 
figure charged for stationery ; but Iam not aware whether the Company 
incurred any law charges. The amount paid for coals in 1880 was 
£511 7s. 3d., and received for residuals £291 13s. 10d., or about 564 per 
cent. In 1881, for coal £477 14s. 6d., and residuals £393 13s. 2d., or 82 
and a fraction per cent. In 1882, for coal £439 12s. 6d., and residuals 
£335, or 76 ee a fraction per cent. The books show the stock at the 
end of each year in the hands of the Gas and Water Company. 

Mr. Alfred Penny, examined by Mr. MicwakEt. 

I have been over the Tredegar district and examined the works, and also 
the accounts. The site of the gas-works is very good and convenient. 
There are two railways running into it, one of which appears to be used to 
bring in coals and the other to take out residuals. There is no real store- 
age room—only the pits, adjoining the premises. The coke is taken away 
as fast as it is made, so there is no need for storeage either for coal or 
oke. The piece of land mentioned in the Act of Parliament could not be 
more conveniently situated for an extension of the works ; there would be 
no difficulty it getting access to it from any part. The buildings are very 
strong and substantial, but the apparatus is rather old-fashioned. The 
quantity of coal carbonized for the year ending March, 1882, was 1680 tons, 
and the price £439 12s. 6d., at 5s. 3d. per ton. The quantity of gas sold was 
12,412,000 cubic feet, and the quantity made 14,733,000 cubic feet, which 
works out to 8770 cubic feet per ton of coal. The unaccounted-for gas was 
15°75 per cent. The sum standing on the books for wages is £606 9s. 7d. ; 
and the receipts for gas would be £3080 19s. 1d. I have charged £100 as 
salary of a manager or superintendent, but that is an adjusted amount; in 
the books it would appear as £84 7s. 9d., but I have added something to 
make it what I considera proper sum. The next item is for a collector 
£25, which is new; and the following £100, for rates and taxes, is abso- 
lute, as is also stationery, &c., £6 15s. Repairs and maintenance of works 
I have put down at £352 2s. 9d. The gas sold was all at 4s. 6d. per 1000 
cubic feet, without discount or anything of the sort. 

Mr. Lass said there was a small discount of 10 per cent. upon the Local 
Board account, but it really amounted to nothing. 

Examination resumed: Coke realized 6s. per ton, and all went to the 
Limited Company. Thesum received for tar was £70, at 3d. per gallon, and 
the Limited Company took the whole of it, and wanted more, which they 
had to obtain outside. This represents a make of 3°33 gallons per ton of 
coal, which is much below what it ought to be, and I fancy a great deal 
must run away with the liquor to the slag heap. The price received by 
the Tredegar Company for their tar—which is 50s. per ton—amounts to 
10d. per ton of coal carbonized ; while the amount received by the London 
Companies for tar, at a much lower price, is 28°27d., and the 14 Suburban 
Companies 24°75d. The ammoniacal liquor simply runs into the slag heap, 
and it ought, for the quantity of coal carbonized, to produce £100 a year. 
The expenditure amounts to 29°62d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold ; and the 
balance, being the net profit, to 30°85d. I cannot make any comparisons 
with the London Suburban Companies, because this is such a very small 
affair. In regard to wages the actual expenditure per 1000 cubic feet 
sold is 8°93d., which is very large for works of this kind. Maintenance is 
6°81d., which in my judgment is very ample. Under all these disadvan- 
tageous circumstances, I make out an annual profit of £1595 7s. 2d. The 
expenses for wages are rather higher than they should be. There are 
certain things in connection with the works which I think ought to be done. 
If I had been called in before they commenced to make this agreement 
with the Local Board I should have told them they must spend £1700 or 
£1800 upon the works. They have at present 23 small retorts, of which 
18 are in use, making between 60,000 and 70,000 cubic feet of gas per day; 
but I would put up a stack to produce 105,000 cubic feet per day. They 
have a very small scrubber; but I would leave that, and put up a larger 
one at a cost of £200. I should also make a brick liquor-tank ; and put 
up an engine, exhauster, pumps, boiler, &c., and allow for a small increase 
in the storeage. The profits would be so increased by this new machinery, 
that I should think it would add at least £200 ayear to them. Ido not 
think there would be any difficulty in disposing of the ammoniacal 
liquor, as they are only 20 miles from Newport and Cardiff, where these 
things are dealt with. I listened with great pleasure to the evidence 
given by Mr. Whitworth upon a point which created some doubt in my 
mind, as to whether the Coal and Iron Company would continue to take 
the gas. 

Mr. Brownz said he supposed this would be done, but he should like the 
understanding to be in writing. 

Mr. Micuaen said Mr. Whitworth had pledged himself to do so. 

Examination resumed: As regards the sufficiency of the mains, I ascer- 
tained during the greatest period of consumption at the furthest point that 
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the pressure was 8-10ths and the gasholder pressure 19-10ths. My estimate 
of the profits of the undertaking is £1595 7s. 2d. I have restricted myself in 
this case to 25 years’ purchase, which comes out toa sum of £39,383 19s. 2d., 
less the sum which I conceive ought to be spent by the Company in re- 
newing the retort-stack and providing gas storeage room, which is asum 
of £825, thus leaving £39,058 19s. 2d. as the amount the Gas Company 
ought to receive. ; 

Cross-examined by Mr. Browne: I think the two railways belong to the 
Tredegar Coal and Iron Company, and the sidings to the Gas Company ; 
and both are connected with the London and North-Western Railway. I 
know it is frequently the case, where the collieries are close to the gas- 
works, for the latter to have no storeage room, and I do not see that any 
mischief ever comes of it. It is no advantage to a company to store coke. 
On the contrary, it is better to sell it at the market price than store up 
large quantities, by which means the coke goes to ashes and wastes. There 
is plenty of room in this case for a small quantity of storeage. 

Mr. Browne: Supposing the Iron and Coal Company will not supply us 
with coal ? 

Mr. Micuakt (interrupting) said Mr. Whitworth had stated upon oath 
that he was ready to enter into a contract to do so. 

Mr. Browne said he could not get any undertaking. 

‘The Umprre (to Mr. Michael) : Do you not think I am bound to hear the 
witness’s opinion of what the state of things would be under a different set 
of circumstances which might have to be considered ? 

Mr. Micuar said a gentleman in the box had sworn he would under- 
take it. 

Mr. Browne said he would go upon the supposition that he could not 
get it. 

Cross-examination resumed: The gas-works at present are very much 
cramped, but the result of the arbitration will be that 13 acres more land 
will be handed over to the Local Board, and be included in the sum the 
Umpire awards. The new plot of land is below the level of the existing 
works; but when the Local Board, as their consumption increases, make 
another tank, the earth from there will go to raise the level. I have not 
allowed anything for a new tank and gasholder, because they were not 
necessary in 1882, but will be soon required if the consumption increases. 
Supposing there were no immediate prospect of an increase in consumption, 
I should still advise the Company to take this land, because a gas company 
ought always to have more land than they require. There are Salvale 
of companies with only one gasholder; and one would have done here 
if it had been large enough. The sum of £3080 19s. 1d. I have men- 
tioned was not actually the amount received for gas, £288 6s. 3d. having 
been received for fittings. I found this out by multiplying the 4s. 6d. 
into the quantity sold, which did not produce the sum named; and 
then I went to the Company’s books. I knew I could not come here 
and take a sum of £3081 of which obviously £288 6s. 3d. was for fittings, 
which might be received this year and not next; and therefore I con- 
sidered it ought to be taken out altogether. I asked what profit there 
was upon this fitting amount, and was told they made a practice of 
charging cost price for all materials, and only a very small sum for 
profit on the labour. To save trouble, I simply eliminated it from 
each side of the accounts, dividing it between labour and the stores. 
During some of the past years an insufficient sum has been spent on 
repairs and maintenance; if it had not been so I should not have allowed 
£525 from the gross sum. I do not think it fair to allow anything for 
directors’ salaries in the present case, because in many companies the 
directors do not receive any salary, and in this instance they did not want 
it. Supposing the Company only did the same amount of business, it 
would still be to their interest to spend additional money. At present 
there is a certain quantity of ammoniacal liquor which runs to waste; but 
the moment they erect a new scrubber and engine, exhauster, and pumps, 
they would be able to work the liquor up to a certain strength, and sell it, 
I believe for £100. If they had an exhauster, they would get an increased 
make of gas; they are now only getting 7800 cubic feet to the ton of coal, 
and I should think they would get another 1000 cubic feet; but I do not 
know enough of the coal to speak positively. I have calculated there 
would be a gain of £200 to be secured by the expenditure of £1732. If 
this money were borrowed at 5 per cent. there would be £85 to pay for 
interest, leaving the net amount £115. Call it £100; and if this had come 
into the profit it would have meant an addition of 25 times £100, or 
£2500. The only ground I have for saying that £300 is the measure of 
the gasholder deficiency is the knowledge and experience I have of 
things of this sort. I say that about £30 per 1000 cubic feet capacity 
would pay for the tank and gasholder. Supposing the price of coal 
to be raised to 7s. per ton after this transfer, if the proper price were 
obtained for the residuals it would make up for the difference. I do not 
know whether the price of 5s. 3d. represents the cost price of coal, or the 
price with profit. I should think there is a profit, because we get good coal 
out of South Yorkshire about the same price at the pit, which does 
represent a profit. If the price of coal goes up, the price of coke might 
rise; but it is not a certainty. If I had believed for a moment that the 
concern was not likely to increase, my multiplier would not have been 
25 years. I cannot tell you the difference I made for the prospective profit 
of this Company in taking 25 years, because it is only one of the methods 
which weighed with me in making my estimate. I looked at all the cir- 
cumstances. 

Re-examined by Mr. Micnarx: In one year only a sufficient sum has been 
expended on the concern; but the condition of the works shows year by 
year that a proper amount has not been laid out, and therefore in my 
calculation I make a present of the difference between putting them in proper 
repair and building the whole new. The expenditure has a value in the 
hands of the purchaser which I have not calculated, but which I merely 
point out as one increment of value. 

By the Umprre: Having no exhauster, there is more pressure in the 
retorts than there is in the mains. There is all the resistance of the works ; 
so that gas would be saved by working at a small vacuum. Supposing it 
were necessary to pass more gas through the mains, it would involve put- 
ting a greater pressure, which it would be a disadvantage to do. 

The Umprre: The mains, therefore, are only ample for an increase, upon 
the supposition that there is an exhauster ? 

Witness : No; it is not quite that. The Company would be working at 
a greater advantage with the exhauster than they are now; so that it 
would be a still greater saving if they were compelled to use all their gas- 
holder pressure, and throw that upon the retorts, without the relief of an 
exhauster. 





Mr. H. J. Marten, examined by Mr. M‘Lanren. 

I am a Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, and acted as 
Engineer of the Tredegar Water and Gas Company during the progress 
of their Bill of 1882. The water-works consist of a storeage reservoir, 
which at the present moment is capable of holding about 10 million 
gallons, and is supplied by an underground conduit, which enters the 
southern end of the reservoir, and proceeds in a southerly direction along 
the contour of the hillside for 400 or 500 yards. The water passes out of 
the storeage reservoir into another underground conduit, and terminates 
in a service reservoir, holding about 14 million gallons; from thence it 








passes into a couple of filter-beds, which may be used together or sepa- 
rately, and from which the town is supplied by means of cast-iron pipes 
in the usual way by gravitation. The capacity of the filter-beds is about 
350,000 gallons, and there is no storeage of filtered water. The main con- 
duits are connected throughout their whole length with underground sub- 
sidiary conduits, which tap the subsoil springs and collect a portion of the 
rain. The Ebbw Vale conduit catches the rainfall on the higher ranges of 
the hill; and occasionally there is an overflow from this conduit, which 
the Gas and Water Company have a right to appropriate. Taking the 
information supplied by Mr. Hamilton as the basis of my estimate, I find 
the average was 64°62 inches; but as I consider the rainfall during those 
years was above the general average, I have deducted 10 per cent., which 
gives 58 inches Seeing, however, that the drainage area has a westerly 
aspect and is also exposed to south-westerly winds, which bring 
the largest quantity of rainfall, 1 have allowed 4 per cent. increase 
for every 100 feet rise above the level of the rain-catch at Bedwellty 
House, which is equal to 16 per cent. increase on the 58 inches, bringing 
us up to 67 inches. Deducting one dry year—that is, one-third—will 
reduce the amount to 45 inches; and evaporation, 10 inches, which will 
bring it down to 35 inches. The existing drainage area supplying the 
two reservoirs I have named is 110 acres, yielding 240,000 gallons per day. 
There are no reliable records of the actual consumption. By the census of 
1881 there were 54 persons per house, which would give a population in the 
houses supplied of 9600 people. Looking at the general character of these 
houses, I consider they may be properly supplied at 10 gallons per head, 
which will give a consumption of 96,000 gallons a day for domestic con- 
sumption. I estimate the consumption of water by brewers and ordinary 
trades at 25 per cent., which gives a further quantity of 24,000 gallons. I 
am informed that the consumption by the iron-works is 64 million gallons 
per year; by the London and North-Western Railway, 54 million gal- 
lons, and I have put down for street-watering and sanitary purposes 
1 million gallons, giving 13 million gallons tor the extraneous con- 
sumption per year of 310 working days, or 42,000 gallons per day. 
The total estimated daily consumption at the gory time I look 
upon as 162,000 gallons; and if properly managed that is enough for 
a constant supply, and shows that the existing drainage area is sufficient 
to give 50 per cent. more water than the present requirements. But in 
addition there is a further drainage area to the south, over which the Gas 
and Water Company will give the Local Board rights of 50 acres in extent. 
Assuming that this extended area can be drained to the same extent as the 
existing drainage area, I estimate that it will give an additional 110,000 
gallons daily—350,000 gallons in all, or rather more than double the quan- 
tity at present estimated to be required; and, in addition, there is the 
supply from the Ton-y-Fedw spring, which is estimated to produce 50,000 
gallons per day. When the embankment is completed which the Trede- 
gar Water and Gas Company have undertaken to make, the storeage reser- 
voir will hold about 15 million gallons instead of 10 million gallons as at 
present. There will be no difficulty or danger in filling up tne reservoir 
when the bank is complete. The extra conduit for obtaining the water from 
the additional 50 acres will cost about £600 or £700. When the embank- 
ment is completed there will be storeage room for 122 days’ supply, which 
I consider sufficient for the locality. The gross receipts of the water- 
works for the year ending March 31, 1882, were £1277 1s. 4d., from which 
I have deducted the amounts charged to various customers for labour and 
fittings, £201 10s. 4d. ; leaving the gross water receipts proper at £1075 Lls. 
I have pursued the same plan in this respect as Mr. Penny, as I have also 
done with the expenditure. The outgoings for the year were £586 4s. 10d., 
from which I have deducted £201 10s. 4d., so as to eliminate it from both 
sides of the account; and then I find there are various items in the 
accounts, which should be taken in the year as capital expended, amounting 
in the whole to £41 lls. 3d., leaving the net working expenses proper 
£325 3s. 3d. This amount, deducted from £1075 11s.—the receipts proper 
—leaves a net revenue of £750 7s. 9d. I have added to this for revenue for 
new houses and services laid on during the nine months ending Dec. 31, 
1882, and not previously brought into account, £12 16s.; making £763 3s. 9d, 

The UmprreE: Your net profit differs from that put in by Mr. M‘Lean. 

Witness: Quite so. I do not consider that the sum of £325 3s. 8d., 
which was left as the working expenses for the year, brings us what we 
may call quite up to normal expenses. I think they should be brought up 
to £350; so that I deduct the difference from the £763, making the present 
net value £738 7s. I consider this sum should be capitalized to pay 33 per 
cent. or 26°66 years’ purchase ; which comes to £19,685. 

Examination resumed: I add to this amount the value of the fitting 
business transferred with the existing works by the Gas and Water Com- 
pany to the Local Board. The average turnover on this account is about 
£150 per year, and the profit I estimate at about 30 per cent., or £45 a 
year. I capitalize this at seven years’ purchase, which makes £315; and 
then I add £900 for the value of 9 acres of land which has to be conveyed 
to the Local Board for enlarging the reservoirs at any time. The land is 
entirely devoted to water-works purposes, and has nothing whatever to do 
with the gas-works. I also add £50 for the way-leave for the additional 
conduit, and the power to drive levels and subsidiary drains in the 50 acres; 
making altogether a total of £21,400. With regard to the prospective 
advantages, I think there is one very patent fact, when we come to 
examine these accounts—viz., that a great deal too small an amount has 
been charged to the Iron and Coal Company for the water they take. It 
appears that they are charged now only £15 a year for 64 million 
gallons, while if this quantity were paid for at the fair and reasonable 
price named in the schedule (5d. per 1000 gallons for the first million 
gallons per quarter, and 44d. per 1000 gallons for any quantity in excess), it 
would produce an improved revenue at once of £115 a year. 

Tuurspay, Dec. 21. 

Mr. Micunatt said that, with a view of shortening the inquiry, he woull 
undertake, on the part of the Water and Gas Company, not only to transfer 
their rights in the Ton-y-F'edw spring, but to take upon themselves the 
burden of paying any compensation, and to transfer absolutely whatever 
quantity of water might be in this spring. 

After some conversation on the subject, 

Mr. WexsTER said he thought it essential the offer should be put into 
writing in a more concise manner than his learned friend had indicated, 
because the future benefit would have to be considered, and also the 
question of what the value was to the selling Company. 

In reply to the Umpire, Mr. Micnaet said the Company would undertake 
not to erect either gas or water works of their own. 

Mr. Marten recalled, and further examined by Mr. M‘Laren. 

Another prospective advantage is derived from the fact that there are 
now 273 houses opposite the mains of the Company which are not properly 
supplied, but which ought to be, and which will produce a revenue of about 
£120 per year. I add this amount to the £115 mentioned previously, and 
capitalize them at 20 years’ purchase, or £4700. The first item under the 
third head is the fact that the existing and additional drainage areas trans- 
ferred to the Company will yield a much larger supply than is requisite for 
the existing population ; and the second is the valuable rights transferred 
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in connection with the Ton-y-Fedw spring. My estimate in respect of this 
will be somewhat increased after what Mr. Michael has stated, because we 
now not only transfer our rights, but the spring itself. The next item is 
the stability afforded to the undertaking by the fact that there is a large 
margin between the existing rates charged and the statutory rates charge- 
able, amounting to £230. A reassessment of the parish of Bedwellty, in 
which Tredegar is situated, ought to be made; and this, of course, would 
be very advantageous to the revenue of the Company. In addition there 
is also the prospective advantage to be derived from a natural increase in 
the district, stimulated by the erection of the steel-works. Taking all 
these things together, I put the above items as worth 15 per cent. on the 
capitalized value to the existing increase, making £2953. This brings up 
the total capitalized value to £29,053. Then I have made a deduction for 
an outlay, that may have to be made within the next three years, of £3000, 
less 14 years’ interest at 4 per cent., as it will not have to be spent all at 
once; reducing the amount to £26,233. It is somewhat difficult to say 
what ought to be looked upon as the commercial value of a spring like the 
one at Ton-y-Fedw; but assuming that the average produce is about 50,000 
gallons a day, and that our income at the present time is about 5d. per 
1000 gallons, it would make as nearly as possible £1 per day as the value 
of the water when sold, or £365 a year. My impression about the value, 
for commercial purposes, of the rent or royalty of the spring—which is the 
position we shall hold now—is something between id. and 43d. per 1000 
gallons. About £50 a year, I think, we should look upon as the value of 
the transfer; and this sum capitalized at 20 years’ purchase would be 
£1300, making the total £27,593. I think £350 a year, which I allow for 
working expenses, would be sufficient for the purposes of this concern. I 
concur in the opinions which have been expressed that there is a proba- 
bility of a very prosperous state of things now about to take place in 
Tredegar; in fact, I look upon it as having already commenced. 

Mr. M‘Lanen asked witness his opinion as to the points arising out of 
the agreement scheduled to the Act. 

Mr. MicnakEt said as he read the contract, all that the Company were 
bound to convey to the Local Authority was the site of the present gas- 
works, which was to be paid for. Mr. Penny, however, by his evidence, 
had taken from him (Mr. Michael) the power of asking anything; and he 
stated this by way of shortening the proceedings. 

Cross-examined by Mr. WesstErR: If I had been valuing as for a com- 
pulsory sale, I should have increased the number of years’ purchase to 30. 
I look upon the 263 years’ purchase as the market value. The £350 I allow 
for working expenses is made up as follows :—Proportion for manager and 
collector, £70; three men, £150; stores, &c., £50; rates and taxes, £80. I 
cannot build up the £350 so much upon Mr. M‘Lean’s accounts as I can 
build it up upon my own estimate. 

Mr. WessTER: The item of £201 for fittings in houses is a very large 
one, and you have deducted the whole of it from the working expenses. 
Can you tell the Umpire what work was done in the year that can have 
cost so much ? 

Mr. Micuakt said it was as plain as possible, if he might explain it from 
the books. 

Mr. WessTER said if the Umpire was satisfied he would not ask another 
question. 

The Umprre said he understood that in the water receipts there was 
included a sum of £201, which was for fittings and not water-rent, and he 
also understood that among the working expenses there had been included 
£201 for the same thing; but whether this was correct or not he did not 
understand. 

Witness said it was an outgoing of the Company, quite independent of 
their water receipts. 

Mr. MicwHaet said the figures were taken from the books which Mr. Lass 
had had an opportunity of seeing ; and if the whole account were analyzed 
every single item would be found with the greatest particularity of detail. 

Mr. WEBSTER (to witness): The first sheet of your account proceeds 
upon the basis that the actual cost to the Company was £201 10s. 4d. 
How do you reconcile this with the seven years’ purchase of £45 as money 
to be received for the transfer of the fittings and business ? 

Witness: Because the Company up to the present time have received 
no profit upon the stores they have issued in the fittings department; and 
therefore it is quite proper to make an allowance of this description at the 
number of years’ purchase I have put upon it as the value of this business ; 
because the Company might have bought their fittings direct from the 
manufacturers, and thereby obtained very much additional profit. My 
idea certainly is that the vendors are handing over to the Local Board the 
business of fitters. 

Cross-examination continued: I consider the valuation of £100 an acre, 
for the 9 acres of land, to be perfectly fair. There is a value always attach- 
ing to land in the vicinity of towns; and that is the reason I put down 
this amount. I considered the question of the Tredegar Iron-Works ceasing 
operations before I allowed 26} ;years’ purchase, because the coal and iron 
works would still be there; and I knew from experience in other districts 
that such works do not long remain idle. The probability is that if the 
Tredegar Coal and Iron Company, as at present existing, were to cease, the 
works and the area would be split up into several minor workings, so that 
in a very short time the whole of the area would be still occupied by coal 
and iron-works, although not altogether in one hand ; and there would be 
no falling off in the prosperity of Tredegar in consequence. There would 
be a practical falling off in the income for a short time; but afterwards 
there would be a better state of prosperity. With regard to the way-leave 
to additional conduits, and the right to lay down additional drains, I have 
exercised a general judgment upon this point, and have put down the sum 
I have named as the result of the exercise of that judgment. When I 
stated that “For the prospective advancement derived from the fact that 
the Limited Company has been very much undercbarged in the water 
supplied to it” —my estimate being £130 per annum as against £15—I did 
certainly represent that the vendors could have acquired this income imme- 
diately. I do not think, before the matter was looked into, that the Com- 
pany were aware of the large quantity of water taken by the iron-works ; 
but when it was found this was the case, it altered the view of the £15. 
Had things gone on as they were, I cannot say how soon light would have 
broken in upon the Company. Speaking generally, the largest mains in the 
streets where the 273 houses are is 3 inches, and the smallest 2 inches in dia- 
meter. They are amply sufficient to supply the houses, which are now 
getting no water except what is being stolen from the WaterCompany. I 
should think the houses would be supplied with water within six or eight 
months—certainly within a year. The security for the undertaking which 
justified me in taking 264 years’ purchase was the rates payable as they 
stood; but if any emergency had arisen it was quite within the rights of 
the Company to charge up to the statutory amount, and I cannot say what 
circumstances might have arisen. I do not know what is charged for water 
in neighbouring towns, and therefore cannot in the present instance say 
whether the charge is below the average. My general experience justifies 
me in saying that 5d. per 1000 gallons is rather a low rate. I do certainly 
suggest that the possibility of a reassessment was a market security for 
any increased income. Although there is no doubt, according to Act of 
Parliament, they would be entitled to charge upon the rack-rent, they have 








practically charged upon the rateable value ; and therefore in this respect, 
if the rateable value were increased, and the accounts were looked into, there 
would be a great advantage from a reassessment of the district. From all 
that I can see and judge from the rainfall returns, I think the district 
is very favourable for the supply of water from the drainage ground. A 
35-inch rainfall is a very large quantity to be looked upon as a collectable 
quantity from a drainage area of this description. The Water Company 
could be carried on without any floating or tenant's capital for stores or 
anything which could, be bought on credit; as the rates are payable in 
advance. 

Re-examined by Mr. Micnaei: I did not inquire what rent this par- 
ticular land fetched for grazing purposes. Some of the streets are laid with 
mains on both sides, so that the 2 and 3 inch pipes I have mentioned as 
passing down the streets are double. The diameter of the main pipe is 9 
inches, and its length 1320 yards. Then there are 6-inch pipes, 1020 yards 
in length; 4-inch pipes, 1930 yards; 3-inch pipes, 11,400 yards; and 2- 
inch pipes, 800 yards. All the services to the houses are independent of 
the pipes I have here given. With respect to the water-fitting question, 
I have taken a smaller sum in my estimation of the profits to be derivable 
than appears in the books, because there was a larger amount expended 
last year than on an average of years. I do not know when the mains were 
put down, nor can I say anything about their condition. 

Mr. Thomas Fenwick, examined by Mr. Micnaeu. 

I am a Civil Engineer, and have visited Tredegar, and examined the 
accounts and made a valuation of the works belonging to the Water Com- 
pany. My first item is £1277 1s.4d. I have a sum of £201 10s. 4d. which 
appears as money charged to customers for work done in fittings, and I 
have reduced the water receipts by this amount, leaving applicable to 
water £1075 11s. Itis almost impossible to find exactly how much had 
been expended on labour and how much on stores; and not knowing this, 
I have assumed that the expenditure should be reduced by similar amounts, 
and therefore thought it was a reasonable plan to strike the same amount 
off both sides of the account. I think the sum of £745 net income is the 
proper amount to claim for this undertaking, and I capitalize it at 25 years’ 
purchase. In making this valuation I have also considered the outlay 
that is now being incurred in improving the storeage reservoir and 
increasing the capital, as the works now stand, to the Local Board. Look- 
ing at all the circumstances of the case, I think the amount put down to 
carry on the undertaking is a fair one; and I must say it 1s rather less 
than what I have considered in similar undertakings to this. I heard 
Mr. Penny, in his evidence, allow £100 a year for the management of 
the gas-works; and I am quite sure that this sum would pay the 
Manager both of the gas and water works, carried on as they are 
just now. I do not think any working capital will be required to meet 
the annual expenditure of £384 14s. 6d. They will have power to 
collect their water-rents quarterly or half yearly, and will always have 
money in hand to meet the small expenditure there is. It is not like 
the case of gas-works, where they necessarily have a large outlay going 
on continually. I consider the supply of water to the Limited Company 
is actually worth more than £130; and I think this amount ought to be 
capitalized in ascertaining the value of the undertaking. I have capital- 
ized it at 20 years’ purchase, because it is not immediately in hand, and 
negotiations would probably have to take place; but I should think in two 
or three years the whole thing might have been done. My statement that, 
“inasmuch as the storeage reservoir will be enlarged at the expense of the 
Company, and by extending the drainage area as proposed to include the 
Ton-y-Fedw spring, the present supply of water may be readily doubled, 
I think an allowance should be made for prospective improvement of 
15 per cent. on the above sum,” I explain by saying that on the present 
mode of working the concern there is very great capacity of expansion. 
The drainage area will enable the Company to give a much larger supply 
than they now send out to their consumers, and therefore a purchaser may 
reasonably look forward to a considerable increase of income, and vendors 
ought not to be expected to part with their capital unless they get credit 
for this prospective gain. I think, after what has}passed this morning, that 
20 per cent. would be the proper figure; but at the time I estimated it at 
15 per cent. there was no undertaking that the Ton-y-Fedw spring should 
be guaranteed to the Local Board. The sum of £3138 would therefore 
be increased to £4185. I think that, on the present estimated value of 
the works, £20,925, this amount of 20 per cent. ought to be allowed for the 
prospective increase of value. 

The Umpme: That is equivalent to making the purchase upon a 30 years’ 
basis, without any allowance ? 

Witness: Yes. 

Examination resumed : I think that, on an expenditure of £150 a year 
in material and labour for fittings, there would not be less than 30 per cent. 
profit. This would give £45; and in all similar cases I have allowed seven 
years’ purchase. In this instance it would amount to £315, and would 
make a total valuation of £25,425. 

Cross-examined by Mr. WexnsTeER: I have never known a case where the 
entire income of a company was wholly dependent on oneconcern. Iwas 
engaged in the Stockton and Middlesbrough undertaking, where it was 
mainly dependent on the Cleveland iron trade. If £201 represents the 
money obtained from customers for a certain amount of work, the actual 
expenditure ought to have been less than this. ; 

Mr. WessTER: But this deduction proceeds on the basis that it costs 
£201 10s. 4d. to earn it. 

Witness: Yes. That is against the vendors. 

The Umprre: Surely not. It is a reduction from the expenditure ? 

Witness: Quite right ; the expenditure would have been less. 

Cross-examination resumed: I was not aware that the Company kept 
their details in such a way as to enable them to ascertain the expenditure 
on capital. I have seldom gone into the accounts of gas or water companies 
without finding that there were items charged to capital which ought 
to have been placed to revenue. If the Company did not collect a quarter 
in advance, they must have a little to begin with for wages ; but this is a 
very small matter, and they would have something at their banker’s. A 
credit of £200 would be enough to enable them to meet all they have to 
meet here, including the purchase of stores. 

Mr. WersTER: I can understand a vested income, or an income secured 
by future prospects, being capitalized at a certain number of years’ pur- 
chase ; but I do not understand why the storeage reservoir being enlarged, 
and the drainage area improved, is to allow the Company to have an 
additional bonus of £4185? 

Witness: The income on which this is capitalized is to meet a state of 
things which has to be very much improved. The storeage reservoir, 
instead of holding 10 million gallons, will be made to hold 15 million 
gallons, and that at the expense of the vendors. 

Supposing no sale was contemplated at all, would you not have thought 
it essential that the Company should spend practically the same amount 
of money? If I had cared to spend more money, and had debited the 
Company with the large expenditure for increase of service reservoirs, 
and such things, I should have expended a larger revenue, and I should 
have capitalized on a higher scale. E 

If you were valuing for the Gas and Water Company, would you have 
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capitalized their income at 25 years’ purchase if they had said, ‘‘We do 
not mean to expend sixpence on our storeage reservoir” ?—Not if they 
meant to leave the bank as it was before they began this tipping. 

Mr. Wesster: It isa small matter, but I like to get consistency, if I 
can. I do not understand, if you were correct in taking £201 from your 
expenditure item for fittings, sales, and the receipts to square accounts, 
how you can possibly charge seven years’ purchase—— 

" Mr. Micuaeu: You need not trouble to go into that. I must give up the 
amount. 

The Umrrre: Some part of it, that is to say. 

Mr. Micwaet : Some part of it. 

Witness: Before adopting the figure of £745, I estimated what I con- 
sidered was a reasonable amount of profit upon the water consumed, and it 
came up practically to the same figure—I mean the profit of 3d. per 1000 
gallons comes to £739. 

Mr. Wezster: Taking £1075, if you are right in saying the average 
expenses would be 40 per cent., it would not be so much as £745 ? 

Witness : It would not be so much as that, but I was reckoning the 
profit from experience in other things. I have taken 162,000 gallons a day 
as the consumption, and 3d. upon this would give me the profit. 

Mr. Browne : I thought Mr. Marten said there were no reliable records 
of consumption. 

Mr. Micuaet : He gave an estimate of what he thought ought to be con- 
sumed by such houses added on to the absolute supply to the Limited 
Company. 

Re-examined by Mr. Micuart: I should not have any hesitation in advis- 
ing the Company to look forward to a certain material increase in the con- 
sumption. Supposing it were impossible that there could be any increase 
in the demand and supply—that the Company were to remain in precisely 
the same condition, deriving no further revenue—a certain amount would 
have to be expended in improving the bank which had got into a defective 
state. I have been informed the vendors have been expending this money, 
and will not call on the purchaser for a penny of it. The increased 
income will more than cover the interest on the expected outlay. 

Mr. Marten was recalled with reference to certain items which had been 
transferred from revenue account to capital; but on Mr. Michael under- 
taking either to produce further information or to strike out the items, 
the further examination of the witness was not proceeded with. 

Mr. Micnaru handed in analyses, made by Mr. Lloyd, of the waters from 
the filter-beds and from the Ton-y-Fedw spring. The former was stated 
to be well suited for drinking and domestic purposes when freed from the 
matters in suspension, and the latter provided care was taken in its con- 
veyance, as it would probably act upon leaden pipes rapidly, and even 
upon iron pipes to some extent. 

(To be continued.) 





LEICESTER CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 

A Special Meeting of the Leicester Town Council was held last Tuesday 
—the Mayor (Mr. Hewitt) presiding—when the following report from the 
Gas Committee was presented and considered :— 

The accounts of the gas undertaking for the half year ending Dec. 31 last show 
that the net profit, after paying interest on the mortgage debt, and dividends on 
the debenture stock issued as the consideration for the purchase of the concern 
and upon the new stock and debentures issued, is £8769 2s.7d. Out of this sum has 
been paid £1002, being the half year’s amount of sinking fund on the original 
capital debt of £476,651 12s. 6d., leaving a balance of £7767 2s. 7d., which, added to 
the balance of net profit (£6767 11s. 5d.) for the half year ending June 30, 1882, will 
make a total of £14,534 14s. to be paid to the district fund at the close of the current 
financial year (the 25th inst.). 

The accounts include and the statement sets out the result of the working of the 
two additional businesses taken over from the former Manager on the Ist of July 
last—viz., the residual products manufacture, and the gas-fitting, &c. The net 
amount realized by the former (products manufacture) out of the tar and ammo- 
niacal liquor is £5618 6s. 2d.; but from this a reduction has been made of £757 2s. 
on the amount of valuation of the plant. This net result is only about £420 more 
than would have been obtained by the former arrangement, and is considerably less 
than would have been realized by the sale of the residuals, unmanufactured, from 
the whole of the coal carbonized during the half year. The explanation, however, 
is that the products from the very large carbonization of coalin October, November, 
and December, do not get worked up and brought into the market so as to appear 
in the accounts for the half year ending Dec. 81. The real results of this business 
can only be shown by a yearly working ; and your Committee and the Superinten- 
dent of the department have every confidence that at the end of the current half 
year they will be able to show a very satisfactory balance-sheet. With regard to 
the gas-fittings, &c., business, which was taken over at a market price valuation for 
stock and plant amounting to £2618 12s. 7d., the half year’s working shows a net loss 
of £22 4s.5d. This is very unsatisfactory to your Committee. The explanation is 
that a reduction, obviously too great, was made in the scale of charges on the taking 
over of the business. Your Coinmittee have determined to resume the old scale for 
at least six months, in order to enable them to more clearly ascertain what, if any, 
reduction should be made. 

Alderman BENNETT moved the reception and adoption of the report. 
He said: As this is the first opportunity I have had, since I became 
Chairman of the Committee, of referring to the business of the depart- 
ment, I may be excused for mentioning a few facts in connection with it. 
The Gas Committee differ from every other Committee in this particular, 
that it has charge of a vast manufacturing commercial enterprise, in 
which a capital sum of £600,000 has been invested. Like other large 
businesses, 1t involves a great mass of detail; and requires a consider- 
able amount of personal supervision. In carbonizing 60,000 tons of 
coal we produce more than 10,000 tons of tar and ammoniacal liquor. 
By chemical processes these are converted into about 700 tons of sul- 
phate of ammonia, 2000 tons of pitch, 20 tons of anthracene, 230,000 
gallons of creosote, 65,000 gallons of oils, and 5000 gallons of carbolic 
acid. Not only have the coal and about 700 tons of sulphuric acid 
to be bought, but the above articles, as well as 20,000 tons of coke, 
have to be sold; and a good deal of thought has to be expended upon 
the best time of sale, and the arrangements for delivery. The distribu- 
tion and consumption of the gas during the half year have been attended 
with satisfactory financial results. In addition to the total profit from 
the department which appears in the report, £514 14s. 2d. for strength- 
ening the coal-store roof, as well as the £1650 voted by the Council 
to Messrs. Shenton and Baker towards the reconstruction of the retort- 
house roof, has been paid out of revenue; £1000 of this amount having 
been previously and specially reserved for the purpose. The result of the 
half year’s working of the residuals department, although showing a profit 
of £5618 6s, 2d., is to me one of disappointment. Our Chemist (Mr. Tun- 
bridge) says, however, that it can only be fairly estimated upon a full 
year's trading. This view is corroborated by the stipulation which Mr. 
Charles Robinson made with the Committee when he bought the resi- 
duals from them. He arranged that the termination of any agree- 
ment with him about them should take place on the 30th of June, 
and that he should receive six months’ notice previously. It would 
manifestly be unfair, therefore, to judge of the probable profits from 
an imperfect standard; but the impression of Mr. Tunbridge and of 
the Committee is that the next half-yearly balance-sheet will show a 
gain of several thousand pounds. Mr. Robinson received £2900 for the 
stills and working plant at the chemical works, and the Committee 














think that £757 2s. applied in depreciation of them is not too much. This 
amount has also been taken from revenue. If these furnaces had to be 
sold or removed elsewhere, they would be almost valueless; and I should 
like the total amount paid for these works to disappear from our balance- 
sheet in two years’ time. In reference to the gas-fitting department, I 
have great difficulty in putting the facts properly before you. There can 
be no doubt that this Cooadk of the business was carried on by our late 
Manager so as to yield him a considerable profit; indeed, he estimated the 
goodwill as worth from £3000 to £5000. We had had no amarnee in the 
prices charged, and a reduction obviously too great was made in the scale. 
The result is not satisfactory ; and we feel that during the last six months 
of the year we have been carrying on the business at figures that must be 
considered not only unprofitable to the ratepayers, but unfair to those who 
are engaged in the same branch of business in the town. The Committee 
recognize the utility of carrying on this branch of business, as it is neces- 
sary that the public should have a guarantee that proper tubing, &c., can 
be provided, and details executed in a workmanlike manner; but it cer- 
tainly is not part of our duty to make such charges as shall involve a loss 
to the public, or unfair competition to the trade. We have made inquiries 
in other towns; and have adopted a scale which, as far as we could ascer- 
tain from the books left in the office, will enable us to secure a fair business 
at a moderate profit, without unduly trenching upon the legitimate expec- 
tations of those in the same line of trade. This will soon have the effect 
of satisfying the Committee what has been the result of working in the 
past, and will afford substantial data for revision, if it be found necessary 
at some future time. I am glad to say our new Manager (Mr. Colson) is 
satisfying the expectations of the Committee; and his experience at Bir- 
mingham is proving of great value to us. I think I need add no more, in 
asking you to adopt the report, except to repeat the request that the 
Council will extend its most loyal co-operation and support to those 
engaged in carrying on the enterprise, and which, under the most pleasant 
circumstances, will always impose a large measure of responsibility. 

Mr. Woop, in seconding the adoption of the report, said that the receipts 
from the sale of gas had been £2299 this half year more than in the corre- 
sponding half year. This was very satisfactory, considering the mild 
weather up to Dec. 31. The Committee were adopting every means 
to increase the sale of gas. They were trying to extend the use of gas- 
stoves; and with this view they had asked the Manager to write a 
pamphlet showing some of the advantages of such stoves, both in the 
economy of fuel and the effectual cooking of food. On the expenditure 
side of their balance-sheet, it was true, they had spent £734 more during 
the past half year than in the corresponding half; but this had been 
explained by the Chairman. They had, however, spent £634 less in 
renewals of mains. The Engineer was giving increased attention to the 
purification of gas; and in future it would be more free from sulphur com- 
pounds. He thought the Council would share in the dissatisfaction 
expressed at the sales of residuals. If the mode formerly snggested had 
been undertaken, they should have produced a profit of £8650 instead of 
£4861. This was no doubt partly due to the explanation given by the 
Chemist; but it must be remembered that in addition to £757 written off 
during the half year, £400 had been expended in the repair of the works. The 
total extra profits for what would have been paid to the Messrs. Robinson 
had simply been £710, so that if they had sold the products without manufac- 
turing them they would have a further profit of £2775. He thought it fair 
to say that the sales during the first half of the winter were only £1500 in 
comparison with £2000 in the other months, They also had had an 
opportunity of knowing what Messrs. Robinson’s profits had been in this 
department during last year, and he could only say that if the Corporation’s 
profits were as gocd as theirs in the year 1881 and the years preceding they 
would be amply satisfied with the conduct of the undertaking. In reference 
to the gas-fitting business, it was a fortunate thing that the Committee 
resisted any payment for goodwill; and although Mr. Robinson was willing 
to allow the matter to be submitted jto an independent authority, and 
expressed his hope that he could sell the business for £3000, they decided 
to let him have the opportunity, and if they wished to take up this branch 
to begin de novo. Afterwards Mr. Robinson offered the business without 
any goodwill at all; and the Committee purchased it. The scale of charges 
had been revised, and they believed that in future this branch of the 
business would become of a profitable nature. 

Mr. Row tey said that when the Corporation were asked to take over the 
gas-fitting business he strongly opposed it, on the ground that he believed 
the Corporation ought not to enter into competition with private traders. 
Referring to the loss which had been sustained in this department, he said 
he should like to know what amount of trade had been done upon which 
such a sum was lost. When the Council sanctioned the recommendation 
to let gas-stoves on hire, it was certainly thought that they should know 
the result of this portion of the trade ; but as the matter stood it was 
impossible from the balance-sheet to form an estimate as to whether the 
department had been profitable or not. He thought, as the Council were 
asked to adopt this business much against the wishes of many people, that 
the public as well as the Council ought to be informed of the nature of the 
business. 

Mr. Hart expressed his disappointment at the Chairman not presenting 
a statement of the residuals business and the gas-fitting business. He 
contended with regard to the latter business the same as the Chairman 
contended with regard tothe residuals, that it was hardly fair to judge bya 
six months’ trial. It was in the recollection of many members of the Com- 
mittee that the Vice-Chairman of the Gas Committee brought a serious 
charge against the Messrs. Robinson with reference to the gas-fitting busi- 
ness, and he thought it was best that the Council had something before 
them to show how these losses had been sustained. He should also have 
liked to see the balance-sheet of the residuals account. He strongly 
objected to the manufacture of residuals, and contended that they should 
have been sold in their crude state, and if so there would have been a profit 
of several thousand pounds more. 

Mr. Meapows thought the Committee ought to have taken over the 
residuals department sooner; but he was not at all satisfied with the 
result of the manufacture during the past half year. If the gas-works 
were carried on properly he contended that the residuals ought to pay for 
every penny spent in the production of the gas. He agreed with Mr. 
Rowley that they ought not to interfere in the gas-fittings department. 

Alderman WINDLEY said the Committee had had numerous legacies 
from their predecessors which had hampered them in their work; and 
the Council must have further confidence in them. None of the Com- 
mittee were satisfied with the present balance-sheet, but they believed a 
different result would be achieved next half year. If not, they were pre- 
pared to make such changes as would bring different results in the suc- 
ceeding half year. With reference to the gas-fittings department, to show 
a loss of £22 was to show that the Committee would be laughed at by the 
town generally; but the reason had been fully explained by the Vice- 
Chairman of the Committee. If they were to trade they were not justified 
in underselling other tradesmen; and they had no right to charge undue 
prices. 

Other members of the Council having spoken, 
Alderman Bennett said he had given up all hopes of pleasing every- 
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body; and he might say at once that they had nothing whatever to 
conceal. The amount of the receipts from the gas-fittings department 
was somewhere about £3000, upon which there was a loss of £22. He 
reminded Mr. Hart that he was a member of the Committee; and he 
(Alderman Bennett) could not help thinking that some of the animadver- 
sions that he had made that morning would have been better made there. 
Mr. Rowley had referred to the fact that it was not fair to compete with 
private traders; but let it be understood that this enterprise had been 
acquired by Special Act of Parliament, which gave them the power to 
carry on private business. Mr. Meadows had also said that he was 
anxious to promote the gas-stove business; but how could they do so with- 
out practically injuring those who sold coal. 

The Mayor thought it right to say, with reference to some remarks 
which had fallen from several members, that the Council must remember 
that during the short period since they had had possession of the gas- 
works the price of gas had been twice reduced, and he was quite sure the 
Committee would take care to have a further reduction of price whenever 
the circumstances and interests of the Corporation warranted it. 

The report was then adopted nem. con. 





HALIFAX CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
At the Meeting of the Halifax Town Council on the 7th inst., the 
following analysis, by Mr. Carr, of the cost of gas for the year ending 
Dec. 81, 1882, was submitted :— re 


Manufacture. 
Amount. Per ae vest 

Coals carbonized, 84,928tons. . . . £14635 7 9 .. 10°73d. 
Less residual products . . . . . +» 14170 0 0 .. 10°44 

£465 79. 0°34d. 
Wages—Manufacture ...... 566012 5 . 4°17 
*” Repairing retorts... . . 149417 5 . 1°10 
General workmen. . .. . 1,527. 010 . 1°18 
Purifying materials ae ee 29111 0 .. 0°22 
Materials—Manufacture .... . 63415 7. 0°39 
= Retorts ere 6-8 8 8,970 10 ll. 2°92 
Miscellaneous expenditure (}). . . . 61010 0 . 0°45 
Rates and taxes(4) . . . »« « «© « 13901410 . 1°02 
a ee we we a ae 6,649 811... 4°90 
co 1079 0 6 .. 0°80 


Costatworks . ...... »« « £28,67410 2 .. 17°44d. 
Distribution and Collection. 
Wages—Meter inspectors . . . . .» £645 19 0 
Mains and services ° 8 56218 8 .. O 
Materialsandrepairs .... +. « 142200... O 
Miscellaneous expenditure (7). . 1,831 910 .. 1°35 
2 
0 





Ratesand taxes(4) ... . —_ 1,390 14 11 
Eeberent (]) . 6 2 et 8 lt .* 882414 6 .. 
Sinking fund(4) . .... vs 639 10 3 .. 





Deduct meter-rents . . . »« « «© « 


Cosi ofdistribution . .... . 


£6,96110 7 .. 5°12d, 





Total, manufacture and distribution. . £30,636 0 9 .. 22°56d. 
Balance—profit . . 1... » « » 468710 0 .. 8°45 











Total receiptsforgas. . . . . . » £35,82310 9 .. 26°Old. 

















Total gasmade . . 361,489,000 cub. ft., or 10,351 cub. ft. ) per ton 
9 sold . . 825,839,100 ” 99 ) of coal. 
Leakage (9°86 p. ct.). 35,649,900 99 1,021 ” 9 


Average illuminating power of gas, 17°92 sperm candles. 

Alderman Ritry, in moving the adoption of the Gas Committee's 
minutes, made a statement in reference to the above analysis. In com- 
paring the analysis of 1882 with that of the previous year, they would see 
there had been carbonized 1584 tons of coal more in the latter than in the 
previous year, and that the cost of coal was a little over 3d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, after deducting the residuals. The wages, manufacture, materials, 
&c., were 17°44d., against 17'11d. last year; cost of distribution, collection, 
&c., 5°12d., against 6°44d.; total cost of gas, 1s. 104d., against 1s. 114d. in 
1881. The gas sold in 1881 was 286,720,100 cubic feet; in 1882, it was 
825,839,100 cubic feet; showing an increase in 1882 of about 40 millions. 
The leakage had fallen from 13°70 per cent. in 1881 to 9°86 in 1882. In 
making up the accounts in 1881, however, there had been a small mistake 
in regard to leakage, which accounted for its being so much larger. He 
believed it was a mistake of about 4 per cent.; but the figures were right 
for this year. The illuminating power of the gas was about the same. He 
thought the Council should bear in mind the fact that, had they main- 
tained the price of gas in 1882 as it was in 1880 (3s. 4d. per 1000 feet), they 
could have handed over to the Council the sum of £16,300, and thus prac- 
tically have reduced the rate to 3s. The ratepayers generally ought to 
take this into account in paying their rates. In Halifax the Council were 
supplying the best gas, taking all things into account, of any town in the 
North of England. The difference in interest alone, he added, amounted 
to 24d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

The Mayor thought it was all the more gratifying to know that the 
leakage had been reduced to about 10 per cent.; and that the figures this 
year were not affected by the error in reference to 1881. 

The minutes were then agreed to. 





THE DISPOSAL OF GAS PROFITS AT WEST BROMWICH. 

The Monthly Meeting of the West Bromwich Town Council was held on 
Wednesday, the 7th inst., when the Gas Committee reported (among other 
things) that £3000 had been transferred from the gas-works account to the 
credit of the general district rate account; being the proportion of gas 
profits of the year 1881-82, to be applied to the relief of the rates, pursuant to 
a resolution of the late West Bromwich Improvement Commissioners. They 
also reported that the sum of £800—being the proportion of profits of the 
year 1881-82—had been transferred to the credit of the gas sinking fund. 

A motion to approve of the report having been proposed, 

Mr. Keys, referring to the appropriation of gas profits, said: I must 
enter my protest against the £3000 profits of the gas undertaking being 
applied to the relief of the rates, as unjust to the gas-consuming popula- 
tion. The responsibility of the ratepayers, so often alluded to in support 
of the system, is vague and unreal; for no ratepayer has ever been, or ever 
will be, asked to contribute one fraction towards the support of the gas 
undertaking. Was it not a foregone conclusion that the gas undertaking 
would be a success? and is not this being fully borne out by the large 
profits that are being made from it? Then where is the responsibility ? 
True, the purchase-money was borrowed in the ratepayers’ name. But it 
is the gas consumers only who are repaying the money so borrowed; and 
if it be necessary that the non-consumers of gas should be considered for 
their imaginary risk, then I contend that they are certainly receiving 
consideration in the form of assets, which are being built up by the con- 








sumers, and are being applied to the reduction of the debt on the gas 
undertaking. I would call attenticn to the following extract from the 
returns made to the County Rate Committee (Jan. 4, 1883), showing the 
concerns not consuming gas and the several amounts they receive from 
the gas profits in relief of their rates :— 

Receiving from 


Assessments in West Bromwich not Net Rateable Profits of Gas 








burning Gas, Jan, 4, 1883. Value. in Relief 
cf the Rates. 
1, Land and farm buildings .. ... . . £6678 00 .. £10116 9 
2. Tithe rentcharge ... +++ +s « » 640 00... 915 2 
8. Saleableunderwood .....+6-s 200... 0 810 
4. Collieries . . 1» «© se sv eee « 26580 00.. M848 
5. Railway companies ; not including stations ) r 
ofL.andN.W.Ry..... +. . 5 490000 7414 6 
¢. Great Western Railway Co.; not including ) - 
eC ee | 78 9 10 
7. Canals... . a he ee 5,300 0 0 8016 6 
3 ee 5,909 0 0 909 2 2 
9. Telegraphs .. . Poa es a Sirée~ © 715 0 02 38 
10. Waterworks . ». «© 5» © © © © 8 © @ 1009 0 0 .. 178 
11. Various small holdings, as garden ground, &c. 121317 6 .. 1810 2 
12. Birmingham Corporation Gas-Works, Swan } @ pes . 
TE we as ete ee ek fe ee se. SaaS 
The assessments in the parish, not consuming) prs any « — ~ 
gas,are . j £54,894 2 6 .. £88715 0 


And out of the £3000 profit, which is being applied to the relief of the rates, they 
receive £837 1is., or at the rate of 3°66d. in the pound. 

I should like to ask if the Birmingham Corporation paid their full portion 
of rates to the authorities of this parish, previous to the purchase of the 
gas undertaking from them. What claim has Birmingham upon this town 
that they should be allowed to participate in the profits of our gas, to the 
amount of £114 14s. 6d., in relief of their rates? Is it just to the con- 
sumers to make away with their money in such a manner? or is the 
practice of keeping up the price of gas in order to accumulate large profits 
to be so unfairly apportioned a sound policy? I say it is not. It prevents 
rather than encourages the increased consumption of gas, and prohibits 
large numbers of the inhabitants from enjoying its advantages. I do not 
believe there is a gentleman on this Board, or in the town, who, if he 
looked fairly into this matter, would accept one farthing of the £3000 in 
relief of his rates, but would be fully content with a better quality of gas 
at a less cost, so that all might enjoy its benefits, rich and poor alike. 

Alderman Lees pointed out that the ratepayers had undertaken the 
responsibility, inasmuch as the mortgagee had power to apply to the Court 
for permission to make a special rate, if the capital and interest were not 
forthcoming. He was in favour of the profits being equalized between the 
ratepayers and the gas consumers. 

The Mayor remarked that the gas was as cheap at the present time as 
it was when it was supplied by the Staffordshire Gas Company or the 
Birmingham Corporation; and he considered that the ratepayers were 
fairly entitled to the profits. 

The matter then dropped, and the report was adopted. 





THE PRICE OF GAS AT NELSON. 

A Meeting of the Nelson (Lancs) Local Board was held last Tuesday 
week, when the present position of the gas undertaking was under 
review. 

The Gas Committee’ recommended that from the 31st inst. the price for 
all gas consumed within the district of the Local Board should be reduced 
to 2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet, with a discount of 3d. per 1000 feet on all 
accounts paid within one calendar month from the end of each quarter; 
and, for all gas consumed outside, 2s. 11d. per 1000 feet to consumers of 
200,000 feet and upwards per annum, and Js. 14d. per 1000 feet to consumers 
of less than this quantity, with a discount of 24 per cent. for prompt 
payment. 

Mr. LanDLESss moved, and Mr. Tucrnton seconded, that the minutes be 
approved. 

Mr. WuitEenezap, before the motion was passed, said he had not heard 
any particular outcry about the price of gas being too high; and he 
thought the present charge would compare favourably with other places. 
He therefore did not see why there should be so much haste to go in for 
another reduction, seeing that it was only about twelve months since 
the last reduction was made. He was not against cheap gas, but thought 
the present proposal rather hasty, and especially seeing that the Committee 
did not show a very large profit. It appeared from the particulars fur- 
nished to the members of the Board that the ‘average cost of manufac- 
turing gas at Nelson was about 2s. 24d. per 1000 feet, which left a 
margin of 84d. per 1000 feet. At this rate, according to the quantity 
of gas manufactured, there ought to be a profit of £1600; but the 
profit shown di@ not reach this amount, which required some little 
explanation. Another matter was the danger of reducing the price too 
much and having too small a margin to work with. For instance, pro- 
viding in the coming year the plant was as well worked, the profit would, 
with the proposed reduction, probably be about £500, which he considered 
too small a margin. The past year had been very favourable also in regard 
to price for residuals, the sum of £515 12s. 6d. having been received on this 
account over and above the previous year, and they could only hope that 
residuals would always keep up to their present price. Regarding it as a 
whole, he thought it a hasty and dangerous step to take with so risky a 
margin. It was well known that a new gasholder was much needed. This 
would entail a cost of some £4000 or £5000, and he did not see why the Com- 
mittee should throw away profits and have to go and borrow money when 
any little improvement was needed, and a new holder was indispensable. 
It struck him that it would be much better to lay by a little of the profits 
as capital, than throw it away in reducing the price of gas to the lowest 
ebb; and a much better way than trying to vie with other places as to 
which could make the cheapest gas. The papers before the Board pointed 
out that there had been an increased consumption amongst cottagers. He 
did not think that the whole of the increase ought to be attributed to 
the cottages, but more to the increase of shops. In conclusion, he thought 
they needed a better explanation before they passed a minute to dispose of 
£500 a year profit. At the same time he should be the last man to oppose 
a reduction in the price of gas if it could be proved that it would benefit 
the whole community. 

Mr. Lanpuess, in reply, denied that any hasty conclusion had been 
come to, and said it was simply in keeping with a resolution passed by 
the Board about twelve months ago, to the effect that when the profits on 
the gas-works reached £1000 or upwards, the price should be reduced. 
The Committee had thought it desirable to lower the price because it 
tended to increased consumption. On trade principles they ought to 
encourage the consumption of gas. Their former experience proved that 
what they had lost by the reduction they had gained by increased con- 
sumption—the profit not having suffered; and they hoped it would have 
a similar effect in the future. As to the question of residuals, there was 
no likelihood of their decreasing in value at present; but rather the oppo- 
site. The increased receipts for residuals, however, was not due tothe price 
having gone up during the last year, but to improved machinery, which 
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produced a larger quantity from the same amount of material. The Com- 
mittee hoped that the reduction would be the means of inducing more 
gas than heretofore to be used for cooking, heating, and trade purposes in 
general. 

Mr. WHITTAKER said that it was not in answer to any outcry, but purely 
on business principles, that the Committee had decided to make the 
reduction. It had been arranged some time previously that when the 
srofits exceeded £1000 per annum the price of gas should be lowered, 
Cesneien it encouraged consumption; and he thought the result of the 
former policy had proved, as the Gas Manager (Mr. Foster) showed in the 
p wticulars before the Board, thatit had been a true policy. With regard to 
the question of increased consumption by cottagers, he argued that it had 
been above rather than below the average stated. 

Mr. CLEMENT considered the Gas Committee were deserving of the 
warmest thanks of the Board for publishing to the members a statement 
of the receipts and expenses counected with the gas-works, and he offered 
some suggestions as to how it might be improved another year. 

Mr. Wuittaker said he was much obliged for the hints thrown out by 
Mr. Clement, and thought the Committee would make use of them. 

The minutes were then passed unanimously. 





NEATH CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 

At the Meeting of the Neath Town Council on the 5th inst., the Engi- 
neer of the gas-works (Mr. R. A. Browning) presented a report upon the 
condition of the gas undertaking as exhibited by the accounts for the past 
half year. The capital account shows that out of the £54,000 borrowed by 
the Corporation, £11,603 6s. 8d. has been repaid, leaving a balance of 
£38,796 13s 4d.due. The amount of capital unexpended is £1989 4s. 8d. 
The gross profit for the six months, after deducting all expenses, bad 
debts, and allowances, amounts to £1279 3s. 8d.; being a decrease of only 
£7 4s. 9d. upon the corresponding period. In making a comparative state- 
ment, Mr. Browning says it will be found that there has been a decided 
increase in the expenditure, the cause being the increased price paid for 
coal, amounting to an excess of 1'85d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas made 
against last year, while the other items show an improvement in economy 
of management. On the other side there has been an improvement in the 
gas-rental, owing to the increased consumption, notwithstanding a loss 
due to the reduction of price from 4s. 9d. to 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. The 
residual products also show an increase, although the expenses incurred in 
the renewal of apparatus for the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia 
amounted to more than formerly. The quantity of gas made per ton of 
coal carbonized was 10,020 cubic feet. 

The Gas Committee recommended that, subject to the approval of the 
Council, the balance of net profit should be appropriated as follows :— 
After paying £866 4s. interest to mortgagees, £25 to be carried to the 
depreciation fund account, which now stands at £550. Then repayment 
account should receive £180, and suspense account £200, which now stands 
at £1650; carrying a balance of £36 1s. 1d. to the next account. The 
Committee conclude their report in these words: “In calling your atten- 
tion to the satisfactory results of the last half year’s accounts, although 
there was an increased price of coal and a decrease in the price of gas, yet 
we still keep up our profit, which is due to a great extent (as in the last 
half year) to the increased consumption of gas, and it teaches us that we 
should at the first opportunity further reduce the price. A low charge (as 
in the case of Plymouth, and in fact in every gas undertaking) is the 
mainspring of success.” 

The report of the Gas Comm‘ttee and that of the Manager were adopted. 
It was stated that there had been a considerable falling off in the consump- 
tion of gas since the Welsh Sunday Closing Act had come into operation. 





GAS PROPERTY IN 1882. 

In the course of an article in the Economist for the 3rd inst., the follow- 
ing remarks occur :— 

It is curious, yet not entirely accidental, that the year in which the great 
electric light mania occurred should also have been a year in which the 
sales of gas should have made marked progress. If the electric light has 
done nothing else, it has put the gas companies on their mettle to impress 
upon the public the cleanliness and handiness of gas for cooking and heat- 
ing purposes. .. . Close upon twelve months ago—in the early days 
of the electricity mania—we drew attention to the depreciation in the 
stock markets which had resulted to gas property, owing to the successive 
scares caused by the Edison, the Jablochkoff, and then by the “ Brush” 
Company. Since then, however, there has been a great recovery. What 
that rise has been amongst the Metropolitan Companies will be seen 
below :— 











Name of Stock. Dividend per Cent.) Market Values. — 
1882. 1881. 1883. | 1882. 
Brentford consolidated . .. . 10 10 1574 | 1524 + 5 
Commercial ordinary (say) . . . 123 12 2124 1924 + 20 
Do. WO 6 6 2 © 2 8 | 9 158 | 144 + 14 
Gaslight and Coke ordinary. . . 11 1l 185 | 170 + 15 
London Gaslight ordinary .. . 10 10 219 | 197% + 124 
South Metropolitan“A”. . . . 134 13} 210 | 1974 + 123 
Do. ic a ee 114 188 | 170 + 18 
Average market value . . | _ ee 1909 | 175 + 15 











One of these Companies paid in October a higher dividend under the 
sliding scale ; and the report on the market being that the now expected 
notification will show a fresh advance, the stock has risen 20 per cent. in 
market estimation, while the rest have all considerably gained in price. 
They are, however, still a good way off regaining the values of 1876, before 
the succession of electricity scares set in; and when we come to consider 
the market values side by side with the present enhanced dividends under 
the sliding scale, the contrast is found to be a very striking one :— 

















1883. 1882. 1876. 
| ~ fas] |e] | 
Name of Stock. F § 5 
rs | o | Yield. | 3 | ¢ | Yield.| 3 | g | Yield 
ae - = zis 
ee) A} A} A 
£s. da } £s. da £ s. d. 
Commercial . . . . « « |12§/2124)5 15 6/12 |1923\}6 4 8 413 0 
Gaslight and Coke. . . . /|11 |185 |51810\11 170 |6 9 4 412 6 
London .. .. « « « |10 |210}415 6\10 |1973}5 1 6 413 0 
South Metropolitan . . . | 18)/210 6 3 3/133 1974,6 15 : 411 9 
Do. (Phoenix). . . . . | 114/188 |5 16 7\114 170 |6 14 2 413 0 
| 412 6 


Average yield toinvestor . . 5 17 0|- |\6 7 9 








Thus, in 1876, when everybody looked upon gas property asa vested 
interest which could never be disturbed, they paid the investor not more 








than 4 per cent.; while the introduction of the electric light so brought 
down prices that even the immediate prospect of 6% per cent. upon their 
money was barely sufficient to attract purchasers for the stock offered. In 
the past twelve months, however, the return of confidence in this descrip- 
tion of enterprise, and the steady increase of business which is accruing 
to the companies, has so far brought back investors to a belief in the 
stability of those earnings, that 53 per cent. is a sufficient inducement to 
attract them. Even this is a very high yield for anything that can be 
regarded in the light of an investment in “ freehold” property; and if gas 
companies should continue to make present profits for years to come, a 
material advance would, of course, be inevitable. 





A QUARTER OF A CENTURY’S PROGRESS IN THE STREET 
LIGHTING OF THE METROPOLIS. 

A return has just been issued by the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
showing the total amount of works (such as sewerage, paving, street im- 
provements, &c.) executed by the Vestries and District Boards of the 
Metropolis from Jan. 1, 1856—the date of the Metropolis Local Manage- 
ment Act coming into operation—to March 25, 1881; also the increase of 
the number of street lamps during this period, and the length of streets 
and roads under the jurisdiction of each body. From this return the 
following figures are taken :— 





| 
| Length of Streets and 


Number of : ; 
. 5 atest oadways (in Miles) 
Parish or District. Street Lampe oni tee ot Ventag or 
nas District Board. 
1856. | 1881. 
St. Marylebone .... =... 138 594 603 
St. Pamoras ... +6 + 6.8 8% 1,977 464 } 85 
Lambeth ene ie oe ee 1,898 65 122 
St. George, Hanover Square . . 64 14 42 
St. Mary, Islington. ..... 1,740 50 103 
St. Leonard, Shoreditch . . . 294 46 51 
Paddington Fe eee i 700 21 444 
meter Green. «0 we tt lw 272 3: 43 
St. Mary, Newington. ... . 264 264 364 
Camberwell ss ec tt tw 1,609 32 70 
St. James, Westminster... . 50 124 13 
ec 55 194 93 
a oe ee ee 47: 194 31 
Kensington mo ee ee Le a 3,021 234 704 
St. Luke, Middlesex .... .| 28 144 144 
St. George, Southwark ... .| 100 22 24 
rr a ae, 278 144 324 
St. George-in-the-East .... .| 96 163 164 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields . .. .| none 84 84 
Mile End Old Town ....:. 800 16 834 
ie «4 ow Soe We ow 206 1l 194 
WROUMOTEIINS ww tt wt 107 6 5k 
a 967 184 353 
boi i eo ae 176 | 21 21 
Re ee en ae 435 | 24 27 
GUUS se ct UE 968 35 68 
a 2,585 55} 120 
ae oe ee 1,244 304 892 
0 Se eee ee eee 57 17 153 
ee ee ee oe 93 114 | 11% 
SS Se ae or ae eee none 104 103 
SS a ee a eee ee 1,114 163 484 
Limehouse . oe ee ee 187 22 25 
re ee ee ee 771 203 | 52 
St. Saviour, Southwark ... . 117 6 8 
i a 1,261 27% 61 
a ee ee ee 2,749 26 53 
St. Olave, Southwark... .. 50 64 6 





Totals .......| 26,444 9254 16078 


ROCKHAMPTON (QUEENSLAND) GAS COMPANY. 

The report and accounts presented at the last Half-Yearly General 
Meeting of this Company (held in December last), which have recently come 
to hand, show that a steady increase has taken place in the business. The 
report stated that although higher rates had been paid for coal, labour, 
&c., in the six months ending Nov. 30, 1882, the profits were equal to 
those of any previous half year. In July last the Fitzroy Bridge 
was—as reported in the Journat for Sept. 19, 1882 (p. 524)—successfully 
lighted with gas ; and the Municipal Council had agreed to erect 20 addi- 
tional street lamps, making in all 102. There were in use altogether 
11 miles of mains, 24 miles having been laid during the half-year; and it 
was the intention of the Directors, as soon as possible, to duplicate the 
8-inch main from the works to the town. A new gasholder had been com- 
pleted, and was in successful operation. The Directors recommended a 
dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum for the half year. The 
profit and loss account showed that the manufacture and distribution of 
gas, together with the expenses of management, had cost £1433; while its 
sale and the disposal of the residual products had brought in £2975. The 
working during the half year resulted in a profit of £1224; and although 
this would have allowed of the declaration of a higher rate of dividend 
than that recommended, it was deemed prudent, in consideration of the 
heavy expenditure that had been incurred on plant, to limit it to the 
amount named in this report. This recommendation, however, was not 
agreed to, and the shareholders resolved to add a bonus of 1} per cent. for 
the half year, making the dividend equal to 124 per cent. per annum; and 
with this amendment the report was adopted. 

The following particulars in regard to the early history and develop- 
ment of the Company are extracted from a lengthy article on “ Rock- 
hampton,” in the illustrated Christmas supplement to the Capricornium, 
a Rockhampton publication :—It was in 1871 that the good folk of this 
town awoke to the inconvenience of dimly-lighted dwellings and streets, 
and at a meeting held on Feb. 16, 1872, under the presidency of the then 
Mayor of the town, a committee was formed to ascertain the probable 
consumption of gas, and the cost of erecting the necessary works for its 
manufacture. Six months afterwards a second meeting was held, at which 
it was reported that the consumption would probably be from 70,000 to 
80,000 cubic feet of gas per week; and that the cost of erecting buildings 
and providing the necessary machinery would be £8000. On this a Com- 
pany was formed with a capital of £10,000, in 2000 shares of £5 each; and 
in the course of a couple of years the works were erected, and most of the 
principal hotels and private residences lighted by gas of a very superior 
illuminating power. Since that time, as the town has grown, the opera- 
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tions of the Company have been greatly developed. The capital has 
been increased to £16,000, and the pipes have been extended to portions 
of the town which were then unformed and only partially built upon. 
Within the past year the Municipal Council imported over 60 street 
lamps, all of which are erected in thoroughfares where they are 
most needed, and it is understood to be their intention shortly to largely 
augment the number. To the community generally, the establishment of 
the gas-works, which have been ably conducted under the superintendence 
of Mr. H. Mills (the Secretary) and Mr. J. Hooker (the Engineer), has been 
a great boon; while to those who became shareholders the investment has 
been a profitable one, the Company having paid substantial dividends on 
their expended capital. The works consist of a retort-house, containing 
26 retorts; coal-sheds, capable of holding 700 tons of coal; two gas- 
holders, of large capacity (one recently completed); and all the most 
modern appliances for the manufacture of gas. The coal is received from 
Newcastle, N.S.W., and the gas obtained from it has an illuminating 
power equal to about 17 candles. Recently the Company have reduced the 
price of gas from 1és. to 12s. per 1000 cubic feet ; thus—and very justly— 
giving the consumers some share in that prosperity which, if continued, 
will, no doubt, result in a still further diminution of price. 





A WATER AGITATION AT DURHAM. 

Yesterday week a meeting (called by the Mayor, in compliance with a 
requisition signed by upwards of 1000 inhabitants) was held at Durham, 
the object being “‘ to take into consideration the great increase in the price 
of water made by the Weardale and Shildon Water-Works Company for 
water supplied to the! inhabitants of the city of Durham.” The Mayor 
(Alderman Fowler) presided. 

The Town CLERK read a letter he had received from the Rev. G. T. Fox, 
who regretted his inability to be present, but expressed his warmest sym- 
pathy with the movement to protest against the Company’scharges. Mr. Fox 
stated that under the old Water Company he had paid £3 10s. per annum 
for the water he had consumed; but now, without consuming any more 
water, he was charged £8 lis. per annum. The method by which the 
present Company had raised their tariff was by charging a number of 
extras which were not contemplated when their Bill was before Parlia- 
ment. They charged 74 per cent. on the rental of the house supplied ; but 
the writer could not see why the rent of a house should be any criterion 
whatever of the water consumed. The Shildon Company had commenced 
business in Durham by raising the price of water 50 per cent.; and this 
the townspeople had submitted to without a murmur. The Company, 
however, had raised the prices charged more than 100 per cent. ; and he 
denounced the course taken as intolerable and a monstrous evil. 

Mr. RicuaRpson proposed the following resolution :—* That this public 
meeting of the citizens of Durham appreciate and approve of the deputa- 
tion sent by the Urban Sanitary Authority of the City of Durham to wait 
upon the Directors of the Weardale and Shildon Water Company to pro- 
test, on behalf of the inhabitants, against the high charges made by the 
Company for the water they used for drinking and for domestic and other 
purposes, and to ask to return to the scale of charges quoted in their book, 
and circulated by them after obtaining their parliamentary powers in 1879.” 

Mr. M. Fow er seconded the motion, and it was carried. 





MALVERN LOCAL BOARD WATER SUPPLY. 

The Malvern Local Board having applied to the Local Government 
Board for a Provisional Order to empower them to acquire compulsorily 
a portion of Malvern Common, required for works of water supply, Mr. 
Arnold Taylor, one of the Inspectors of the Board, held an inquiry into 
the subject last Wednesday week. 

Great Malvern has hitherto been supplied with water from springs in 
the hills. The water is stored in two tanks—one being at the Wyche 
and the other at the North—each containing 10,000 gallons; but, in 
1881, the supply being found inadequate, two wells were sunk on Malvern 
Common (one 75 feet and the other 70 feet deep), and connected by an 
adit. By experiments from time to time it was found that these wells 
would produce a maximum yield of water of about 60,000 gallons in 24 
hours, and a minimum yield of about 55,000 gallons, which was estimated to 
be an ample supply for the town for many years to come. The Local Board 
recently endeavoured to arrange to purchase 960 square yards of the 
Common for the purpose of erecting the necessary works for pumping the 
water into what is known as Dark’s Tank. The commoners were willing 
to accept £9 18s. for their interest in the land; but the agents of Lady 
Emily Foley opposed the scheme altogether. Hence the petition for com- 

ulsory powers. At the inquiry, the Surveyors who attended for Lady 
‘oley claimed that certain conditions and restrictions should be agreed 
to; one being that the wells should not be sunk deeper than they were at 
present, and that the road which it was proposed to make through the 
et should not be enclosed. They also opposed on the ground that no 
mention was made in the notices that the one well was sunk outside the 
limits of the portion of the land proposed to be acquired. The position of 
the Local Authority was strongly panes by the Clerk and certain 
members of the Board, who described the opposition as being very trifling. 
The Inspector said he should represent the opposition as technical ; it 
being the duty of the Local Board to supply the district with water. The 
Surveyors asked the Inspector to delay his report, to see whether they 
could arrange matters. The Inspector replied that he could not do this; 
the opposition must either be sustained or withdrawn. If the opposition 
was not good, the Order would proceed in due course; if good, there must 
be a delay, and the whole matter gone into again in twelve months’ time. 





SOME NOTES FROM AMERICA, 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Feb. 24. 

The flood which has been playing such sad havoc among the cities and 
villages along the Ohio has at last so far subsided as to permit of the 
resumption of the gas supply where darkness had reigned for about a 
week. In Cincinnati, it seems, the damage to the gas-works is not so great 
as I was led to believe. The street in which the works are situated was 
covered with 8 feet of water; but as the retort-house was elevated 7 feet 
above the roadway, the deluge did not come up to the retorts. As the 
pipes and connections were filled with water it was impossible to send out 
gas. Gas men who are unacquainted with the antics of our inland rivers, 
when travelling along the Ohio or similar water-ways, are surprised at the 
custom there prevailing of building the gas-works “on stilts,” as they 
facetiously put it. And the fact calls forth more comment because the 
works are usually viewed in the summer season, when the river is so 
shrunken that a rivulet or brook seems the only proper term to apply to it. 
In truth, it is difficult to believe that, from fear of this diminutive stream 
gas-works have to be propped up in mid-air; yet such is the fact. And the 
experience of the last fortnight must convince any one that the engineer 
who is acquainted with the caprices of such rivers is the better judge of 
the proper location of the gas-works. 

From the report of the Superintendent of Lamps of Boston it appears 
that the public lamps of the city numbered 12,967 on Jan.1. There are 








116 electric lights used for public illumination. The cost of the Brush 
lamps per night is 65c., while the Weston lights are 7c. cheaper. The 
annual report of the State Gas Inspector of Massachusetts for the year 
1882 shows that there were 7766 meters tested during the year. On com- 
plaints from consumers and gas companies there were 127 inspections 
made. Of these 3 meters could not register; 41 were fast, with an average 
of 0°04 per cent.; 21 were slow, averaging 0°11 per cent. Considering these 
were all dry meters, the record speaks well for our meter manufacturers ; 
for there are not many gas companies who make a periodical examination 
of their meters. 

It is stated, on what seems to be good authority, that the New Orleans 
Gas Company are about to alter their plant, and manufacture water gas. 

The East River Bridge, connecting New York and Brooklyn, is so near 
completion that the Trustees advertised for bids for lighting it with 70 
electric lights. Numerous tenders were received in response to the circular, 
the figures ranging from 15,750 dols., for which sum the Amoux and Hoch- 
hausen Company proposed to do the work, to 25,455 dols., the price named 
by the Schuyler Company. These estimates include all the plant required 
—engines as well as dynamos. The contract was finally awarded to the 
United States Company, at 18,150 dols. The Engineer recommended that 
the award should be made to this Company, because they had several 
successful circuits in operation, while the Amoux and Hochhausen system 
had not been very extensively tried. The Company will make ase of the 
Weston arc light in the illumination of the belliee? and the 70 lamps will 
be divided into two circuits, each of which will supply alternate lamps, so 
that in case of accident to one of the engines only every other lamp will be 
affected. The original estimate for preparing the bridge to be lighted with 
gas was 13,000 dols. 

At Tarentum, Penn., a gas well of great power has been struck. It is 
stated that the drill in the well had reached a depth of about 11,000 feet, 
when a terrible noise was heard to proceed from the boring. In a few 
seconds the derrick and rigging were on fire, and in less than 30 minutes 
a huge flame of burning gas alone marked the spot where the buildings 
had been. The gas continues to flow with great force from the well. 


METROPOLIS WATER SUPPLY. 

The Registrar-General publishes the following returns—-furnished to him 
by the London Water Coen -« the average daily quantity of water 
supplied to the Metropolis during last month. From them it will be seen 
that 130,782,815 gallons, or 594,206 cubic metres of water (equal to about 
as many twns by measure, tons by weight), were supplied daily; or 203 
gallons (92°2 decalitres), equal to rather less than a ton by weight, to each 
house, and 26°0 gallons (11°8 decalitres) to each person, against 27°7 gallons 
during Febuary, 1882 :— 


Number of Houses, &c., Average Daily Supply 




















supplied. in Gallons. 
Companies, 
February, February, February, February, 
1882. 1883. 1882. 1883. 
Thames. 
Chelsea . . . « « $1,250 81,888 8,682,600 8,706,900 
West Middlesex . . 58,913 61,910 10,812,242 11,081,070 
Southwark & Vauxhall 96,062 98,724 19,781,112 17,568,882 
Grand Junction . . 44,881 46,472 12,185,102 11,814,929 
Lambeth. ... . 69,680 78,346 15,382,000 14,146,000 
Lea and other Sources. 

New River . °° 135,809 138,080 25,388,000 25,177,000 
East London .. . 132,760 137,807 81,328,500 33,739,000 
BMGs 06 0 eo 0 54,533 57,611 8,067,195 8,554,084 
Totalsupply .. . 623,898 645,838 131,625,751 130,782,815 
Thames. . +++ ° 30,796 812,840 68,312,781 
Lea and other sources 823,102 833,498 67,783,695 67,470,084 





The return for February, 1883, as compared with that for the corre- 
sponding month of 1832, shows an increase of 21,940 houses, and a decrease 
of 3,843,936 gallons of water supplied daily. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LiverPoot, March 17. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—There has been less firmness during the last 
day or two, presumed to be due to the return of winterly weather and, in 
consequence, a cessation of orders for manures. Severe frosts are also 
reported from the Continent, which have stopped all agricultural work. 
More genial weather may be the harbinger of a better business; but in the 
meanwhile there are sellers at £18 7s. 6d. f.o.b. Hull. Only asmall quantity, 
however, is available. 


Mancuester, March 17. 
Tar, 50s. per ton and upwards. 
Ammonia liquor (sp. gr. 1°03), 29s. per ton. 
” sulphate (white), £19 10s. f.o.b. Hull. 
os na (grey), £18 10s. f.0.b. Hull; demand better. 
me chloride (white), £37 per ton here. 
- P= (brown), £25 per ton here. 
Muriatic acid, £1 9s. per ton. Price not much affected as yet by the rise 
in value of bleaching powder. 
Sulphuric acid (brown vitriol), £2 18s. per ton here. 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Eprnsuren, Saturday. 

In my “Notes” of last week I made reference to a litigation between 
Mr. James M‘Combie, fish-curer, Peterhead, and the Gas Commissioners 
of that town. It would be gathered from what I then said that Mr. 
M‘Combie and his brethren at the Gas Board do not pull very well 
together. Mr. M‘Combie has a strong opinion that the Commissioners 
are not acting within the letter of the law in their management of 
the Gas Trust; and his brethren, being fully conscious that they have 
not done anything to warrant outside interference, have repudiated 
Mr. M‘Combie’s insinuations and openly-expressed sentiments. Under 
the impression that he would bring matters to a point, Mr. M‘Combie 
on his own behalf, and on behalf of the firm which he represents, refused 
to pay the amount due for gas consumed on his premises, and the Com- 
missioners retaliated by ceasing to supply him with the means of artificial 
lighting. Thereupon Mr. M‘Combie brought an action before the Sheriff 
Substitute (Mr. Comrie Thomson) asking that the Commissioners should be 
compelled tc give him access to their minute-books, to reconnect his dwel- 
ling house and business premises with the main gas-pipe (in order to 
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restore the supply), and to award £50damages. Nothing could be more 
apparent, at the outset, than that Mr. M‘Combie had mistaken his remedy. 
Tt he had any ground of action at all against his brother Commissioners 
on account of what he considered to be their illegal management of the 
Trust, then he ought not to have refused payment for the article which 
had been duly supplied and consumed, but to have brought an action of 
declarator before a competent tribunal. The Sheriff issued his inter- 
locutor yesterday, deciding the points raised by Mr. M‘Combie. The 
Commissioners having judicially admitted that the pursuer, as a Gas 
Commissioner, is entitled to have access to the minute-books, the learned 
Sheriff was saved the necessity of pronouncing any formal decree upon 
this point ; and, holding that the record contains no relevant statement to 
support the remaining conclusions, the action has been dismissed. His 
Lordship in a note to the interlocutor says: “If it be true that the 
defenders neglect their statutory duties, there are ways and means of 
getting a remedy at law; but itis not for a consumer of gas to say that, 
after using it, he will withhold its price till these duties are duly performed. 
The price of gas is the equivalent for its consumption, and must be paid 
by the consumer at the proper time, altogether irrespective of the points 
raised by the pursuer. A person who has used gas cannot be allowed 
to say, in answer to a demand for its price, that the manufacturers should 
have kept} their minutes better, or that they should have had a different 
manager, or treasurer, or collector, or should have appointed their 
officials on different terms and in a different way.” These are common- 
sense observations, and possibly + this time Mr. M‘Combie is a wiser, 
as undoubtedly he is a poorer man, because he has to bear all the expenses 
of the litigation. In some further remarks his Lordship points out that if 
the pursuer had no right to retain the — the defenders were entitled to 
cut off the gas. They were not bound to go on supplying gas to a con- 
sumer who avowed his intention of not paying until after litigation. De- 
spite this judgment, there are, I believe, cases to be found on record where 
the illegal practice of a public body justified such an extreme measure as 
refusal to pay rates ; but in such cases the Commissioners were palpably 
outside their Act of Parliament. This question the Sheriff Substitute 
has not touched upon with any view of deciding it, which may be because 
the action did not raise such a primd facie case. Possibly the last has now 
been heard of Mr. M‘Combie and his fumings against the Peterhead Gas 
Commissioners. 

One has some difficulty in knowing exactly what the Dundee Gas 
Commissioners mean by their action regarding the matter of electric 
lighting. At first they took up a most decided stand against the inter- 
ference of any corporation with the lighting of the town; and, inflated 
with this idea, they brought forward a measure which contained one 
of the most stringent clauses to be found in any Bill of a similar nature, 
against foreign companies entering the town. They met, in a manly, 
straightforward style, the charges preferred against them by the local 
Electric Lighting Company; and, indeed, all along they have shown a 
determination to retain the command over the lighting of the town 
which Parliament gave them many years ago. A change seems now 
to have come over the spirit of their dream. They have either been 
subject to the oily persuasiveness of certain officials, or the back-door 
influence exercised Ly local partizans has been too powerful to be resisted 
longer. A deputation of their number has, it seems, been hobnobbing with 
the Managing Directors, Solicitor, and Parliamentary Agent of the Brush 
Company in London; and it is said that they have arranged matters in 
these terms :—The Gas Commissioners not to prosecute their Order, and 
the Brush Company to prosecute theirs upon the footing of its duration 
being for 15 and not for 21 years; the area to be as fixed by the 
Gas Commissioners, and not as proposed in the Brush Company’s 
Order; that the Brush Company shall be obliged to supply light to 
the public lamps where and as required by the Police Commissioners, 
and also to ordinary consumers where and as required by such con- 
sumers (the requisition in both cases being upon certain specified 
bases) ; and that, in the event of the requisitions being presented to the 
Brush Company within three years, and, whether any requisitions are 
presented or not, in the event of the Company not providing works and 
apparatus for supplying electricity and laying it down within four years, 
the Order shall be revoked and cease to be operative. Further, that the 
most favoured clauses given to any corporation or public body in any Bill 
or Order promoted by any company shall be given to the public bodies 
in Dundee, and that the Order shall otherwise be in terms of the model 
clauses of the Board of Trade, as they may be ultimately adiusted by the 
Board and Parliament. This arrangement has yet to be confirmed by the 
Gas Commissioners; but the members of the deputation are of opinion 
that the objects of the Gas Commissioners and the public authorities of 
Dundee will be thoroughly conserved and promoted by what has been pro- 
visionally agreed upon. I have no doubt that this will beso. It is long 
since I mentioned that the true course for corporations to follow was, 
not to promote Bills on their own account, but jealously to watch the 
clauses of others who might desire to compete for the lighting of the town. 
There are persons, however, who, I have no doubt, when they hear this 
news will exclaim, “ How are the mighty fallen !’’ Very possibly at the first 
meeting of the Gas Commissioners, an explanation of this sudden swerving 
on their part will be vouchsafed. I am not aware whether the Brush 
Company regards the Northern Electric Light Company, whose head- 
quarters are in Dundee, as one of its offspring. If not, there may be further 
complications; because undoubtedly the local company will expect to get 
a preference. Nous verrons. 

The value of the bye-products of coal distillation is, like the gas which 
is the primary object of the manufacture, increasing in importance; and 
if they as steadily advance in price within the next decade as they have 
done during the one which has passed, then gas consumers may look for 
a material reduction in its price, and gas manufacturers, by a parity of 
reasoning, may make up their minds and be prepared for an enormous 
increase in the consumption. Ata meeting of the Committee of the Gas 
Corporation of Arbroath on Wednesday, offers for the secondary products 
for the next three years (from Whitsunday) were considered. There were 
tenders from Peterhead, Leith, Newcastle, Falkirk, and Arbroath; and 
all of them are said to have been considerably in advance of last prices. 
The price which the accepted contractor is to pay for these products is 
said to be one-half more than the old price, and the difference which this 
will make in favour of the consumer is something like 24d. per 1000 cubic 
feet. At the same meeting Mr. Carlow (the Manager) reported that he 
had taken a shop in Market Street, and in a very short time would be able 
to exhibit to the public both cooking and heating stoves in active opera- 
tion. This system of forcing the public to consider the advantage of using 
such stoves is rapidly spreading from town to town; but Edinburgh, the 
capital of Scotland, is still far behind. From personal knowledge I am 
certain that a good business could be done in gas-stoves in Edinburgh, if 
only proper means were adopted to show them to the public, and so remove 
the prejudice against them which, to a certain extent, still exists. This 
being the first opportunity which Mr. Carlow has had of meeting with the 
Gas Committee since his return from London, he explained to them how 
much gratified he had been with the electric and gas exhibition at the 
Crystal Palace, and said that, as a lighting agent, gas would still hold its 











own against electricity. Having obtained a promise from the agent (Mr. D. 
M. Nelson) for Siemens’s patent regenerative burners, that one of these 
burners would be lent to the town, Mr. Carlow said he meant to erect it in 
front of Erskine Church, so that the public might be able to judge for 
themselves of the various systems of gas lighting. 

An interesting discussion took place this week, at a meeting of the 
Alloa Gas Commissioners, on the question of improving the public lighting 
of the town. Mr. G. Boyd, the Manager of the gas-works, suggested that 
all the old burners should be removed, and the governor burners of 
Messrs. W. Bruce Peebles and Co. substituted. The Commissioners 
have not finally decided to adopt this course. A better burner they 
could not put into an ordinary street lamp; but I would warn them to be 
careful to get the burner specially adapted for lamps, and not follow the 
example of Leith, where, in order to save a few pounds, the authorities, 
much against Mr. Peebles’s will, put in the small burner used for domestic 
lighting, and the result was that many of them were spoilt by the wind 
forcing the flame down upon the body of the burner, and destroying the 
mechanism. 

At a meeting of the Broughty Ferry Gas Commissioners this week it 
was intimated that an estimate had now been obtained from the Brush 
Electric Light and Power Company of Scotland for lighting the streets 
with twelve Brush arc lights for one year. The price is 33d. per lamp per 
hour, and the lamps are to burn on an average six hours per day. This 
means upwards of £400 a year for twelve lamps. At the same meeting a 
letter was read from the Electric Carbon Storeage and Manufacturing 
Company of Scotland, asking to be heard before anything is done. I do 
not think there is much likelihood of the Broughty Ferry Commissioners 
coming to a decision in a great hurry on the terms indicated, and the 
Carbon Storeage Company may therefore keep their mind easy. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

In accordance with a request from the Kirkintilloch Gas Commissioners, 
Mr. M‘Gilchrist forwarded to this body a report in regard to proposed 
alterations and extensions of their works. He suggested that a new gas- 
holder should be constructed, so as to give additional storeage for gas; the 
estimated cost of which, for a storeage of 59,000 cubic feet, with a brick 
tank, would be £2000, or with a cast-iron tank £2450. He preferred this 
arrangement rather than any proposal to telescope the existing holder 
which would cost about £1500, and only give an additional storeage»:! 
34,000 cubic feet. At a meeting of the Commissioners held last Monday 
Mr. Sproat dissented entirely from the recommendations contained in the 
report, as he thought the Commissioners were going much too fast. It 
was subsequently moved ‘and seconded that the Commissioners proceed 
with the erection of the new holder; and Mr. Sproat again attempted his 
“ obstructive” tactics, moving that the matter be postponed for a month, 
or delayed for further consideration. As the amendment did not find a 
seconder, it fell to the ground, and the motion was agreed to. The same 
gentleman afterwards submitted the motion of which he had previously 
given notice. It was to the effect that, after the 15th of May, the price 
of gas supplied to South Lenzie should be raised 5d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
The motion was not seconded. Mr. Downie informed the Commissioners 
that in the course of the four years which have elapsed since the gas supply 
undertaking was acquired by the burgh authorities the sum of £2461 had 
been laid aside. 

The various extensions and alterations which Mr. Foulis has been autho- 
rized to carry out for the Glasgow Corporation Gas-Works during the 
ensuing season refer exclusively to the Dalmarnock and Dawsholm stations. 
First of all, at the Dalmarnock works he intends to adapt the whole of the 
retorts in the eastern retort-house to the Siemens heat regenerative system 
of carbonizing, the underground tunnelling for which is already completed. 
The only additional expense in this portion of the works will be the cost of 
carrying down the foundations to the necessary depth, and constructing 
the producers and generators. By this arrangement there will be an addi- 
tion of 38 retorts in the same space, with an increase in the producing 

‘power of the works amounting to 474,000 cubic feet of gas per day, besides 
an estimated saving of £1100 per annum, while the cost of the alterations 
is estimated at not more than £1923. As regards the proposed enlargement 
of the condensers, it is intended to put cross tubes through the annular 
space, thus greatly increasing the cooling surface and the efficiency of the 
apparatus. The cost of doing this will be about £1542. Two new steam- 
boilers will likewise be required, the cost of which is estimated at £1000. 
Additional scrubbers are also necessary; but Mr. Foulis thinks that with 
certain alterations in the exhauster-house these may be left over till next 
year. The total estimated cost of the whole alterations at present proposed 
to be carried out would thus amount to £4465. Mr. Foulis’s proposals with 
reference to Dawsholm works include, as their main feature, the adaptation 
of one half of the retort-house to the Siemens system of heating. Nearly 
all the main arches in one half of the house require to be renewed this season, 
so that the additional cost will only be the raising of the arches, the con- 
struction of the producers and regenerators, and the raising of the floor of 
the house, at a total estimated cost of £5209 17s. 4d. This arrangement will 
give, on the same space, an addition of 92 retorts, and an increase in the 
producing power of 1 million cubic feet in 24 hours; the estimated annual 
saving effected by the new arrangement being £2200. Experiments are 
now being made with a view to increasing the efficiency of the condensers 
at the Dawsholm works, which will be possible, it is thought, at very little 
expense. New exhausters and new boilers are required which will cost 
about £2000. When these proposed alterations and extensions of plant 
are made, the producing power of the Dawsholm works will be increased 
to 5 million cubic feet per 24 hours. It has been recommended by the 
Sub-Committee on Works that the alterations and extensions approved of 
should be proceeded with as soon as possible. 

With the view of encouraging the increased use of gas for heating and 
cooking purposes, the Hawick Gas Company have commenced the sale of 
gas cooking and heating stoves and Hislop’s metallic gas fires. As regards 
the former, I understand that they are in the meantime limiting their 
patronage to those which are specially adapted for the consumption of 
rich cannel gas, such as is made in Scotland. 

Mr. J. M. Gale, Engineer to the Glasgow Corporation Water Commis- 
sioners, is announced to read a paper at the next meeting of the Institution 
of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland. His subject is “'The Latest 
Additions to the Loch Katrine Water-Works.” I understand that the 
paper will deal more especially with those works that have been executed 
since his last paper was read in 1869, and which have involved an expendi- 
ture of fully £500,000. The additional works, which have been rendered 
necessary much sooner than had been anticipated, consist chiefly of new 
piping across the valleys in the line of the aqueduct leading from Loch 

atrine and of additional mains from the Mugdock reservoir to the city. 
Somewhere about 444 miles of large mains, from 36 inches upwards, have 
been laid during the period referred to, besides many miles of piping of 
smaller diameters within the city and suburbs. 

At a meeting of the Paisley Town Council, held on Tuesday, it was 
reported by the Corporation Water Committee that it had been agreed to 





accept an offer to construct the Camphill reservoir, in connection with the 
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Rye water scheme, for the sum of £28,877. The highest offer for the work 
was about £40,000. The total cost of the scheme has been estimated at 
£100,000. 

Very little business has been done in the Glasgow pig iron market this 
week, and reports from America and the Continent are not of an encou- 
raging nature. Prices have not fluctuated much, and the close yesterday 
was 47s. 6d. cash and 47s. 84d. one month. 

The coal trade is somewhat quiet. Prices are unchanged. A good deal 
of attention is now being given to the question of the spring shipments. 





LEIcESTER CorPoRATION WaTER Suppiy.—At the last meeting of the 
Leicester Town Council, the Water Committee reported that the accounts 
of the undertaking for the half year ending Dec. 31 last showed a profit 
of £3153, out of which £767 had been paid as the half year’s amount 
of the sinking fund on the original capital debt of £452,434, leaving 
a net balance of £2386, which added to the balance of net profit 
(£2070 10s.) |for the half year ending June 30, 1882, would make a 
total of £4456 10s. to be added to the district fund at the close of the 
current financial year (the 25th inst.). Alderman Paget, in moving the 
adoption of the report, said it was a satisfactory one, as it showed a steady, 
if not a rapid increase in the profits of the water undertaking. The Com- 
mittee were unremitting in their search for a proper and adequate supply 
of water, and as soon as this was determined upon the needful works 
would be carried out without any unnecessary delay. The attention of 
the Committee continued to be strongly urged in favour of everything 
which tended to the{increased consumption of water, and they were suc- 
cessful in preventing waste. Mr. Underwood seconded the motion, and 
it was agreed to. 


SaLe oF SHARES IN THE TOTTENHAM AND Epmonton Gas ComPany.— 
On Monday, the 12th inst., Mr. A. Richards sold by auction, at the Angel 
Hotel, Edmonton, 162 shares in this Company. Before offering the shares, 
the auctioneer stated that at the ordinary half-yearly meeting of the Com- 
pany held on the previous Saturday the accounts submitted for the six 
months to Dec. 31, 1882, showed a considerable increase in the consump- 
tion of gas as compared with the corresponding period of the previous 
year. A profit amounting to £5589 11s. had been earned on the six months’ 





| working, and out of this the maximum dividend would be paid; absorbing 
| £4326 13s. 10d., and leaving a balance of £1262 17s. 2d. undivided profit to 
be carried forward. The balance brought forward from the previous half 
year (£1162 17s. 8d.) had been added to the reserve fund, together with 
£133 4s. 10d., the dividend accrued upon the money invested; increasing 
the reserve to £10,296 2s. 6d. To meet the requirements for the further 
extension of the Company’s works, calls would shortly be made for the 
balance of the capital —— issued, after which the new ordinary shares 
(now £6 nad would be fully paid up, and the shareholders would, in 
all probability, receive the full statutory dividend of 7 per cent. on these 
shares. One hundred original £5 shares were then offered, and quickly 
found buyers at £10 per share, with the exception of two lots, whic 
realized £9 15s. per share; also 62 new ordinary shares, £10 paid, which 
fetched from £11 10s. to £12 per share. In each case the shares were sold 
ex div. 

Treron Locat Boarp Gas Suppry.—At the meeting of the Tipton Local 
Board last Tuesday—Mr. J. Whitehouse in the chair—a report of the Gas 
Committee was read, showing the results of the first half year’s working 
of the new gas-works. The total quantity of coal used up to the 3lst of 
December was 3823 tons, from which 40,094,000 cubic feet of gas had been 
produced ; showing a yield of 10,487 cubic feet per ton. Up to the 25th 
of December 37,826,275 cubic feet of gas were sold, 29,875,200 cubic feet of 
which were supplied through meters, 1,950,000 cubic feet to the public 
lamps, and 479,000 cubic feet used in works and offices; leaving 5,522,075 
cubic feet unaccounted for, or a loss of 14°59 per cent. The accounts 
showed expenditure amounting to the total sum of £5013 7s. 3d., of which 
£2121 18s. 7d. was for coal and cannel ; £364 14s. 7d. for fuel; £112 5s. 3d. 
for purifying and chemicals ; and £1182 10s. 10d. for wages and salaries. 
Of the total, £800 had been expended on capital, leaving the net expenses 
at £4213 7s. 3d. The receipts were for gas supplied, £4068 2s. 8d. ; residuals, 
£2158 3s.; fittings (estimated), £150; coal and residuals, &c., in stock, 
£445 5s. 6d.—total, £6,816 11s. 2d.; thus showing a gross profit for the half 
year of £2603 3s.1ld. Thesum of £1546 12s. 3d. would be required to repay 
principal and interest on loans, bank charges, &c., leaving the net profit at 
£1056 11s. 8d. Of the £800 expended on capital, £422 13s. 1d. was on new 
mains and extensions, £110 17s. 5d. on extensions of works, and £106 2s. 
on meters, The report was adopted. 














GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS & ENGINES 


Can be made on their Patent principle to pass the Gas without any Oscillation or Variation in Pressure. 


GWYNNE & CO. 
Do not pretend to 
enter into a 
struggle with 
other makers in 
respect to cheap- 
ness, but to pro- 
aduce machinery of 
the very highest 
quality, and most 
approved design 
and workman- 
ship. The result 
is that in every in- 
stance their work 
is giving the ful- 
lest satisfaction. 
Numerous | testi- 
monials and refer- 
ences can be given 
to Companies 
using their Ma- 
chinery for years 
past. 


PRIZE MEDALS 


obtained wherever MI 
Exhibited. = 



















GWYNNE & CO. 
Have made the 
largest and most 
perfect Gas-Ex- 
HAUSTING Ma- 
CHINERY in the 
world, and have 
completed Ex- 
hausters to the ex- 
tent of 14,000,000 
cubic feet passed 
per hour, of all 
sizes from 2000 to 
210,000 cubic feet 
per hour. 


This machinery 
may now be seen 
working at the 


GRYSTAL PALACE 
GAS ¢ ELECTRICAL 


EXHIBITION, 


STAND No. 3. 


(No. 172 in Catalogue 
of Exhibits.) 





PLEASE ADDRESS IN FULL GWYNNE & CO., Hydraulic and 


Engineers, 


as 


ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Gwynne & Co.’s New Catalogue of Gas-Exhausting and other Machinery may be obtained on application at the above Address. 





G. WALLER & CO’S 
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NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER, 


INVENTED SPECIALLY TO REDUCE OSCILLATION, FRICTION, 


AND POWER. 
TO WORK BY BELT OR WITH 


ENGINE COMBINED. 





SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 


. It will deliver one-third more per revolution than the Beale Exhauster. 

It has not any Segments or Rings to cause friction. 

. The Cylinder being a circle, and the blades radial from the centre, it can 
be driven safely at a higher speed. 

. No heavy Fly-wheel needed, and one-third less power required. 


. Existing Exhausters altered to pass from 80 to 50 per cent. more with- 
out disturbing driving-gear, connections, &c. 








me Makers of BEALE’S and other EXHAUSTERS, and all Gas Machinery. 
Descriptive Circular of New Patent Gas Exhauster can be had on application. 





PHCENIX ENGINEERING WORKS: 
HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 
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ENTIRELY REVISED, 1882. 
WANTED, Readers of a Pamphlet pre- 


pared for as Companies to distribute to Gas Con- 
sumers—“ Cooking & Heating by Gas ;” on Burners, &c. 
Copies, by post, Threepence, direct from the Author, 
Manus Ouren, Assoc. M.I.C.E., Gas-Works, Sy (DENHAM. 


‘OXIDE OF IRON. 
HE Gas Purification and Chemical 


Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
only representatives for the Sale of Oxide are Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them include the sole right to raise 
material from the estates of the Marquis of Donegal, 
G. Harvey, Esq., the Rev. Mr. Nixon, Sir Charles Knox 
Gore, the Marquis of Sligo, Mrs. Niddri, W. M. Kirk, 
Esq.,and Captain Beamish. These properties extend over 
an area of more than 350,000 acres, the royalties being 
held for along term of years. They employ their own 
overseers and labourers, and there are no intermediate 
profits between them and the consumer. 

Address 161 to 163, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E. Cc. 








Joun Wm. O’NE1, 
Managing! Director. 


ANDREW STEPHEN SON begs to call 
attention tothe above announcement, and requests 
that all communications intended for him be addressed 
to the Head Office. 


ANTED, a re- - engagement as 
MANAGER, in Gas-Works making 80 millions 
or upwards. Will engage for Gas and Water combined. 
Have occupied present engagement for 11 years, and am 
not wanted to leave. Present Gas-Works make 22 
millions. Last year’s profits £2300. Am possessed of 
a good laboratory of my own. Have been engaged in 
Gas-Works all my life. No objection to go out to 
Australia. 
Address No. 915, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET Street, E.C. 


" EXETER GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


METER INSPECTOR. 
WANTED, by the above Company, an 


active, steady, and competent young Man, as 
METER INSPECTOR. 

Applicants must state qualifications, age, and where 
at present employed. 

Wages 30s. per week. 

Applications to be addressed to W. A. PapFIELD, Gas 
Offices, EXETER. 


WANTED, a Traveller to call upon Gas 


Managers in England and Scotland with a really 
first-class Irish Bog Oxide of Iron for Gas Purification, 
and of which we are large importers. An experienced 
Gentleman who thoroughly understands the trade, or 
one who is and has been in the habit of calling upon 
Gas Companies for a number of years, will be liberally 
treated with. 

Apply, with references, experience, and terms, to 
Joun NicHotson AND Sons, Gas Purification Con- 
tractors, LEEDs. 


A LEADING Firm have a vacancy for a 

REPRESENTATIVE in _ Boilers, Ironwork, 
Engineering, and Repairs for London and South ot 
England. Must be competent and energetic. 

Address, stating abilities, experience, and if any con- 
nection, age, and salary required, in confidence, to 
Z. T., at C. H. May and Co.’s General Advertising 
Offices, 78, Gunseohenth Street, Lonpon. 














TO > SURV 7EYORS ‘AND DR AUGHTSMEN. 
FENDERS are invited by the Elland- 


cum-Greetland Gas Company from thoroughly 

competent persons for the preparation of a PLAN of 
all the ROADS and GAS-PIPES, &c., laid within their 
district. 

A specification for the Plan may be seen on applica- 
tion to the Manager at the Gas-Works. 

Tenders to be sent in not later than Wednesday, 
April 4, 1888. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or “— tender. 

A. WALKER, many and Manager. 
Gas- “Works. Elland, March 12, 1883. 


Ww ANTED, ‘One | or ‘Two Single or 
DOUBLE L IPT GASHOLDERS, New or Second 
Hand, of 380,000 to 50,000 cubic feet "capacity, with 
Columns and F ittings complete. The whole must be in 
good condition. 

Reply, by letter, stating full particulars, condition, and 
price, and where the Gasholders may be inspected, to 
“Gas,” care of W. M. Leake, Esq., City Chambers, 
Fenchurch Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


OR SALE, Cast-Iron Gasholder Tank, 
61 ft. by 18ft., in good condition, suitable for a 
Tar or Liquor Tank. 
For further particulars, apply to 8S. W. Durkin, 
Manager, Gas-W orks, SouTHAMPTON. 


Foe SALE, a Telescopic Gasholder, 35 ft 

by 20 ft., and a Single DITTO, 35 ft. by 20 ft., both 
suspended and in good condition. Only worked seven 
or eight years; and moved to make room for extensions. 
Can be moved and re-erected. Also Six 8in. Gas 
Valves. 

For prices and full particulars apply to ASHMORE AND 
Wuite, Hope Iron Works, StockTon-on-TEEs. 





GAS PLANT FOR SALE. 
HE Buxton Local Board have for Sale 


a Whimster's EXHAUST WASHER to pass 
10,000 feet per hour, Two of Braddock’s 8-in. COMPEN- 
SATING GOVERNORS, and a STATION METER 
6000 feet per hour capacity, all with Bye-Pass Valves 
and Connections, and in good condition. 

For price and particulars apply to Mr. G. SMEDLEY 
Gas Office, Bridge Street, Buxton. 
Buxton, "Jan, 22, 1883, 


NEWBIGGING’S 
GAS MANAGER’S 
HANDBOOK. 


(For PaRTICU LARS, SEE PaGE 524.) 


STENCIL PLATES. 


TO ENGINEERS AND ALL WHO DRAW PLANS. 
T° BE SOLD, a magnificently executed 
Set for LETTERING PLANS, &c. The Set 
consists of TEN COMPLETE SETS of ALPHABETS, 
plain, shaded, and ornamental; FOUR SETS of 
FIGURES in various Styles; and FIFTY PLATES of 
all the principal words used upon Engineering Drawings, 
including Scales, Points, Corners, &c., in a mahogany 
case, with Brushes. Price for the whole, 30s. 
Apply to Mr. G. Baker, 22, Orpingley Road, Hornsey 
Road, Lonpon, N. 


ECOND- HAND Plant for Sale.—Two 

PURIFIERS, 18 ft. by 12 ft., by 5 ft. 6 in. deep, 

with eight 16-in. Valves and Connections. Lifting Gear, 

&c., all complete. Also a 12-in. Dry-Faced Centre- 
Valve. 

Apply to E. J. Luoyp, Engineer, Gas-Works, DupLEy. 





GAS PLANT FOR SALE. 


[HE Hawick Gaslight Company have 
the following PLANT fer Sale, viz. :— 

Two Purifiers 9ft. by 5ft., and 8ft. 6in., with four 
tiers of Wood Sieves, Valves, Connections, and 
Lifting Gear complete. 

A Whimster’s Patent Exhauster and Washing 
Machine, competent to pass 15,000 feet per hour, 
with Self-Acting Bye-Pass and Connections com- 
plete. 

Two Sets of Condensers, and about 120 feet of 18-in. 
Hydraulic Main, with 50 Bridge and Dip-Pipes. 

Twenty 14-in. Round Mouthpieces. 

Thirty D-shaped ditto, 19in. by 18in. 

An8-Horse Portable Engine, of Ruston, Proctor, and 
Co.’s make, in first-class order. 

Also, a considerable quantity of other PLANT for 
Sale, in consequence of the erection of New Works. 

For further information apply to J. Smirx, Gas 
Manager, Hawick. 





GAS MANUFACTURING PLANT FOR SALE. 
HE Plant named below has been 


thrown out of use by the erection of New Works 
on another site. It has been carefully taken down, and 
the whole has either been or will be thoroughly over- 
hauled, and made, for practical purposes, as good as 
new. 

The Apparatus will be sold separately; or, by pro- 
viding new material to make up with, two complete 
Plants, equal to about 20 and 30 million cubic feet per 
annum respectively, could be supplied, and arrange- 
ments for the complete erection of the Works could be 
made. 

Further particulars may be obtained of Gro. Bower, 
St. Neots, Hunts, 


List of I lant referred to above. 

A Gasholder, in Two Lifts of 20 ft. each, 70 ft. dia- 
meter. 

A Cast-Iron Tank for ditto,and 8 Columns, and all 
necessary appurtenances. 

A Gasholder, in Two Lifts of 18 ft. each, 60 ft. dia- 
meter. 

A Cast-Iron Tank for ditto, with 8 Columns, &c. 

A Circular Scrubber, 4 ft. diameter by 18 ft. high, with 
Cistern, Valves, and 8-in. Connections. 

A Scrubber, 4 ft. 8 in. square, and 18 ft. high, with 
Cistern, &c. 

A Set of Three Purifiers, 13 ft. by 9 ft., with 10-in. 
Centre Valve and Connections, Girders, and Lifts 
complete. 

A Station Meter to pass 12,000 cubic feet per hour, 
with Clock, Tell-tale, &c.; 8-in. Bye-pass and Con- 
nections. 

One each 12-in. and 14-in. Governor, with Bye-pass 
and Connections. 

Iron Roof, 50 ft. span, 75 ft. long. 

Various Engines and Boilers, Pumps, Shafting, &c. 

A Gasholder, partly re-sheeted, 40 ft. by 16 ft., with 
Columns, &c., complete. 

A Tank, suitable for a Tar Well, 28 ft. by 18 ft., and 
various other apparatus. 


NEWPORT (MON.) G. ) GAS COMPANY. 


TENDER FOR TELESCOPIC GASHOLDER,. 
HE Directors of the Newport (Mon.) 


Gas Company invite TENDERS for the construc- 
tion and erection of a TELESCOPIC GASHOLDER. 
Diameter: Outer Lift, 118 ft.; depth, 25 ft.; Inner Lift, 
116 ft. 

Specifications and full particulars can be obtained on 
a payment of £2, from the Company’s Engineer at the 
Works, which will be returned on receipt of a bond fide 
tender. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Telescopic 
Gasholder,” addressed to the Chairman, Gas Company, 
Newport, Mon., must be delivered here on or before the 
28th of March next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 

owest or any tender. 





By order, 
Epwarp F, M: ARFLEET, penmeamng. 
Gas Offices, Newport, Mon., Feb. 27, 188 





i TO “GASHOLDER } MAKERS. 
HE Directors of the Cefn Mawr and 


Rhos-y-Medre Gas Company, Limited, are pre- 
pared to receive TENDERS for the supplying and 
erection of a SINGLE GASHOLDER, 35 ft. diameter 
by 14 ft. deep, at their Works, Cefn, near Ruabon. 

Tenders, with plans and specifications, must be sent 
in to the undersigned not later than the 4th of April 
next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

W. A, Cartwrient, Secretary. 





March 16, 1883, 





OTICE.—At a Town’s Meeting, con- 
vened by public advertisement, and presided over 
by his Worship the Mayor of Sheffield, at the Council 
Hall, Sheffield, on the 6th inst., the following Gentle- 
men were unanimously elected a Committee, with power 
to add to their number, to make arrangements for the 
reception of THE GAS INSTITUTE at SHEFFIELD 
in JUNE next :— 
RECEPTION COMMITTEE, GAS INSTITUTE. 
PRESIDENT: 
HIS WORSHIP THE MAYOR OF SHEFFIELD, 
(Michael Hunter, Jun., Esq. ) 
Vicre-PRESIDENTS 
HIS WORSHIP THE MAYOR OF SOS ERRAT. 
(Alderman Edwin Kelsey, Esq 
HIS WORSHIP THE MAYOR OF ouiegTERFIELD. 
(Alderman John Higginbottom, Esq.) 
A. A. JOWITT, Esq., Master Cutler, Sheffield. 
F. T. MAPPIN, Esq., M.P., Sheffield. 
ALFRED BARNES, Esq., "M. P., Chesterfield. 
TREASURER: 
ALBERT HOLDSWORTH, Esq., The Sheffield and 
Hallamshire Bank, Sheffield 
Hon. SECRETARY. 
WILLIAM PARLBY, Esq., Gas Offices, Sheffield. 
GENERAL COMMITTEE: 
ALLEN, A. H., Esq., F.L.C., F.C.S., Sheffield. 
ALSOP, 8., Esq., Pinxton. 
BROWN, JOHN and CO., Limited, Sheffield. 
BOOTH, JAMES, Esq., Turton. 
BATES, Mr. W., Worksop. 
BALL, Mr. J. B., Loughborough. 
BRAY, GEO. and CO., Leeds. 
BICKERTON, Mr. GEO., Goole. 
BELL, Mr. WM. H., Selby. 
BRIDGE, Mr. R., Doncaster. 
COLVER, J. C., E sq., Sheffield. 
CORBIT', WM. and CO., Limited, Rotherham. 
DALLINGER, Rev. W. H., F.R.S., F.L.S., Sheffield. 
DALGLIESH, Mr. JAS., Glossop. 








DUNCAN, Mr. JOHN C., Sheffield. | 
DOUGALL, Mr. ANDREW, Hull. j 


DEMPSTER, R. and SONS, Elland. 

DYSON, Mr. JOSEPH, Sheffield. 

EASTW ‘oop, CH ARLES, Esq., Batley, President of the 
Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers. 

ELLIS, JOHN D., Esq., Sheffield. 

EDMUNDS, Mr. W ILFRID, Editor of Derbyshire Times. 

FAIRBURN, Mr. Alderman ‘JOHN, Sheffield. 

FIRTH, Mr. "Councillor THOMAS, Sheffield. 

GRATTON, RICHAKD T., Esq., Chairman, Chester- 
field Water-Works and Gaslight Company. 

GUEST and CHRIMES, Messrs., Rotherham. 

GRASSMOOR COLLIERY COMPANY, near Chester- 


field. 
GOODWIN, Mr. JAMES, Rotherham. 
HUTCHINSON, Mr. JOHN, Barnsley. 
HIME, THOMAS W.., Esq., B. A., M.B., Sheffield. 
HOWARD, W. F., Esq., Chesterfield and Derbyshire 
Institute of Enginee rs. 
HOWARTH, ELIJAH, Esq., F.R.A.S., Sheffield. 4 
HEYDEN, Mr. JOSEPH, Mansfield. 
HUMPHREYS, Mr. F. C., Ilkeston. 
HORTON, JOHN and CO., Sheffield. 
HUTCHINSON, Mr. CHAS. H., Barnsley. 











JACKSON, J. P., Esq., J.P., Clay Cross. § 
JONES, Mr. CHAS. E., Chesterfield. 
JONES, Mr. BENJAMIN, Sheffield. 
KEY, Mr. JOHN T., Gas Offices, Sheffield. 
KEEN, Mr. JAMES, Plumbley, near Sheffield. 
LEVER, ELLIS, Esq., Bowdon, Manchester. 
MELLOWES, Mr. JOS., Sheffield. 
MARPLES, Mr. Councillor E. H., Sheffield. 
PARLBY, Mr. WILLIAM, Gas Offices, Sheffield. 
PEARSON, Messrs. E. J. and J. 
PITT, JOHN and CO., Sheffield. 
RAWSON, Mr. Counc illor F. PE RCY, Sheffield. 
ROW LEY, JOHN JEPSON, Esq. (Chairman of the 
Dronfield Gas Company), Sheffield. 
SMITH, J. STORES, Esq., J.P., Sheepbridge Coal and 
Iron Company, near Chesterfield. 
STEPHENSON, HY., Esq., J.P., Sheffield. 
STONES, W., Esq., Sheffield. 
SELLERS, Mr. CHAS., York. 
SHEFFIELD CHEMICAL CO., per Mr. E. J. Oliver, 
Sheffield. 
TAYLOR, Mr. EDMUND, Newbold, near Chesterfield. 
WOODCOCK, Mr. Councillor GEO., Sheffield. 
WALKER, Mr. ISAAC, Vice-Chairman, Corporation 
Gas Committee, Rotherham. 
WOOD, Mr. Alderman THOS. P., Chairman of the 
Watch and a g Committee, Chesterfield. 
WRIGLEY, Mr. E. Ashton-under-Lyne. 
WATSON, Mr. WIL Ti AM, Gas-Work 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Mr. Alderman FAIRBURN, Sheffield. 
Mr. A. M. CHAMBERS, Sheffield. 
Mr. J. C. COLVER, Sheffield. 
Mr. J. C. DUNCAN, Sheffield. 
Mr. JOSH. DYSON, Sheffield. 
Mr. J. MELLOWES, Sheffield. 
Mr. J. GOODWIN, Sheffield. 
Mr. G. ESKHOLME, J.P., Rotherham. 
Mr. J. GOODWIN, Rotherham. 
Mr. J. BOOTH, Turton. 
Mr. J. HUTCHINSON, Barnsley. 
Mr. J. DALGLIESH, Glossop. 
Mr. W. BATES, Worksop. 
Mr. J. KEEN, Kimberley. 
Mr. C. - HUTCHINSON, Barnsley. 
Mr. E. G. WRIGLEY, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Mr. C, BE JONES, Chesterfield. 
IRISH BOG OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE OF IRON. 
JOHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Gas 
Purification Contractors, Hunslet, Leeds, having 
secured the leases for a long term of years of many 
valuable Bog Ore Deposits, extending over some thou- 
sands of acres in the North of Ireland, are now raising 
the Cre by their own staff of workmen, under the super- 
vision of thoroughly qualified overseers. The Ore is 
well drained and oxidized before being shipped, and 
Gas Companies can depend upon getting it in a con- 
dition for immediate use. Being large Consumers of 
Spent Oxide, they are thus enabled to offer Gas 
Managers exceptional terms. v 
All applications as to terms, quality, and references 
to be addressed as above. Samples may be had from a 
our Manager, Mr. Patrick Doherty, Culdaff, Co. Donegal. fc 
Depéts: Runcorn, Goole, Leeds, and Culdaft. 7. 
Spent Oxide pure hased in any quantities, or taken in ‘ 
exchange for New Oxide, 
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RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


OF THE GREATEST STRENGTH AND BEST QUALITY. 
ROMAN AND LIAS CEMENT. 


BLUE LIAS HYDRAULIC LIME, 
GROUND AND UNGROUND. 


RUGBY, WARWICKSHIRE. 


This Cement and Lime has been and is now being used very extensively at 
large Water, Sewage, Gas, and other Works in London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leicester, and other towns. 


F. & C. OSLER, 


45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, 
BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 

EstTaBLIsHED 1807. 

MANUFACTURERS OF CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS, AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. MODERATOR LAMPS. 


‘IRON COMPANY, 














THAMES BANK 
UPPER GROUND STREET, LONDON, 5&.E., 
SUPPLY FROM STOCK 
CAST-IRON RETORTS AND ALL KINDS OF GAS-WORKS APPARATUS 


SOCKET-PIPES FOR GAS OR WATER PURPOSES, 
FLANGE-PIPES FOR STEAM, 
RAIN-WATER PIPES AND GUTTERS, 
HOT-WATER BOILERS, PIPES, AND CONNECTIONS, 
LAMP-COLUMNS, LAMPS, LAMP-FRAMES, WROUGHT TUBES, &c., 


HOT WATER AND HOT AIR APPARATUS, 
ERECTED COMPLETE ON THE MOST IMPROVED PRINCIPLES. 


JAMES B.FISHER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS Sto 
ENG) Rep, 
ANp Ge, 
















& FIRE BRICKS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FoR BLAST FURNACES, GAS WORKS, 


COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 
OTICE is hereby given that an 


ORDINARY MEETING of the Commercial Gas 
Company will be holden at the Cannon Street Hotel, in 
the City of London, on Friday, the 6th of April, 1883, at 
Twelve o’clock at Noon, to receive the Report of the 
Directors; to declare a Dividend; to elect Directors and 
an Auditor in the place of those retiring; to increase the 
Remuneration of the Secretary; and for other business. 

The Books will be closed for the Transfer of Stock 
from the 24th of March inst. to the 6th of April next, 
both days inclusive. 

By order of the Board, 
H. D, Exuis, Secretary. 
Offices, Stepney, March 16, 1883. 





BRITISH GASLIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED. 


NOTICE is hereby given that the Hailf- 
YEARLY GENERAL MEETING of the Pro- 
rietors of this Company will be held at this Office, on 

ednesday, the 28th inst., at One o’clock precisely, to 
tansact the usual business, and to declare the Dividend 
or the half year ending the 3lst of December last. 

Notice is hereby also given that the Transfer Books of 
the Company will be closed on the 17th, and re-opened 
on the 29th inst. 

By order of the Court of Directors, 

Freperic Lane Linoina, Secretary. 
Chief Office, No. 11, George Yard, 
Lombard Street, E.C., March 9, 1883. 


BOROUGH OF DEWSBURY. 


HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 
the supply of the necessary RETORTS, FIRE- 
BRICKS, &c. 

Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Retorts,” to be sent 
to Jesse Smith, Esq., Town Clerk, not later than Satur- 
day, the 81st inst. 

The lowest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 

Particulars and forms of tender may be had on appli- 
cation to the undersigned. 

Rospert Jones, Engineer and Manager. 

Gas-Works, Savile Town, Dewsbury, 

March 13, 1888. 


HEXHAM GAS COMPANY. 
HE Directors of the Hexham Gas Com- 


pany are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the erection of RETORT-HOUSE, CONDENSER 
SCRUBBER, &c., at their Works. 

Plans and specifications may be seen at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Hexham, or upon application to Mr. J. 
Hepworth, Engineer, Gas- Works, Carlisle. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tenders for Extensions,” 
and addressed to the Chairman, Gas Company, Hexham, 
must be delivered on or before the 31st inst. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

J. R. Evxison, Manager. 
Gas Office, Hexham, March 15, 1883. 


TO GASHOLDER MAKERS, 
HE Limerick Gas Committee invite 


TENDERS for the construction and erection of 
a TELESCOPE GASHOLDER. Diameter of Outer 
Lift, 92 ft.; height 25 ft. 

The plans and specification can be seen at the Office 
of the fivetnene, 19, Crescent, Limerick. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Gasholder,” 
addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
84, William Street, Limerick, must be delivered not 
later than Twelve o’clock Noon, April 2 next. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
WILLIAM SPILLANE, Manager. 

March 16, 1883. 





BOILER SEATINGS, CUPOLAS. &c. 


IRON ROOFS FOR GAS-WoRkFsS. 
ISAAC DIXON, WINDSOR IRON-WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 


IRON ROOFS, specially designed for Gas-Works, Iron and Steel Works, Forges, Rolling Mills, Shipbuilding 
Yards, Engineering Works, Foundries, Collieries, Dock Sheds, Warehouses, Workshops, Railway Stations, Markets, 
Drill Sheds, Timber Sheds, Tea, Coffee, Sugar, and other Plantations, and all Manufacturing, Railway, Mining, 
Government, Agricultural, and General Purposes. E 


LERALEN, |. Khe 
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1 IRON ROOFS»BUILDINGS By 


NDSOR IRONWORKS js mnie 
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IRON HOUSES and BUILDINGS for all purposes and all climates. Special attention 'given to Export 
Work. Illustrated Catalogues, Designs, and Estimates on application. 

*,* The attention of those about to erect new works, especially Mintnc, MANUFACTURING, and other works 
abroad, is directed to the great economy which can be effected by adopting Iron Buildings, Sheds, and Roofs 
for the whole of their requirements. Iron Erections can be QUICKLY PUT UP, READILY ALTERED IN ANY WAY, 
TAKEN DOWN, REMOVED, and RE-ERECTED] at a small cost, and without injury, cost little for maintenance apd 
epairs, afford PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE, and are light and handy for shipping and inland transport. 








WORKINGTON GAS-WORKS. 


THE Workington Town Trustees are 
prepared to receive TENDERS for the following 
additions to their Gas- Works, viz.— 
(1) ABRICK GASHOLDER TANK. 
(2) A GASHOLDER and the necessary Connections 
to same. 

Plans and specifications of the above may be seen at 
the Offices of the said Trustees, Washington Street, 
Workington ; or on application to Mr. J. Hepworth, C.E., 
Gas- Works, Carlisle. 

Separate tenders for the same, endorsed “ Tender for 
Additions to Gas-Works,” and addressed, under cover, 
to the undersigned, must be forwarded to this Office on 
or before Twelve o'clock Noon of the 26th inst. 

The lowest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 

JoHN WARWICK, 
Clerk to the Town Trustees. 
Board Room, Workington, March 14, 1883. 
NELSON LOCAL BOARD GAS-WORKS. 
HE Gas Committee solicit OFFERS 
for Second-hand EXHAUSTER and ENGINE 
CUMBINED. Will pass 16,000 feet per hour, and is in 
very good condition. Can be seen atthe Works. io be 
sold cheap. 


Further particulars can be obtained from the Manager. 
VinLiAM Foster. 





TO GASHOLDER MAKERS. 
T HE Nixon's Navigation Company, 


Limited, are prepared to receive TENDERS (ac- 
companied with Plans and Specifications) for the erec- 
tion of a TELESCOPE GASHOLDER, 60ft. diameter 
by 40ft. high, on a site contiguous to their Gas-Works 
at Mountain Ash. 

Any further particulars can be obtained from their 
Manager, Mr. F’. Russell, at the Gas-Works, Mountain 
Ash, where the plans and specification are to be 
forwarded. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Gasholder,” 
must be sentin to WALTER BELL, Esq., Ynysouen House, 
Merthyr, Wales, not later than the 30th inst. 

The Company do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender, 
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A SHORT <aROOUSS 


COAL GAS: 


THE ORGANIZATION OF ITS SUPPLY, 
AND ITS UTILIZATION 


LIGHTING & OTHER PURPOSES. 


ISSUED IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE INTERNATIONAL 
ELECTRIC & GAS EXHIBITION, 


By the Committee for the Gas Section, 


APPOINTED BY 


THE GAS INSTITUTE. 





Copies of the above-named 32-pp. Pamphlet may 
be had by Gas Companies and Corporation Gas 
Committees for distribution among Consumers. 


Special prices for parcels of 1000 and more 
copies on application to 


WALTER KING, 
12, GOUGH SQUARE, LONDON, E.C., 
With whom the Committee have arranged to 


undertake, on their behalf, the general distribution 
of the Pamphlet. 


*,* Specimen Copy on receipt of 2d. in Stamps. 


LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 


SECOND ISSUE, 1881-82, 











Now ready, price 15s., in limp cloth, 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE ACCOUNTS 


OF THE 


METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES: 


CHELSEA, LAMBETH, 
. East Lonpoyn, New River, 

GRAND JUNCTION, SouTHwaRk & VAUXHALL, 

KENT, West MIpDLEsEx, 

Showing the 
CAPITAL, INCOME, EXPENDITURE, 
PROFITS, anpj DIVIDENDS rer 1000 GALLONS or 
WATER SUPPLIED. 


{ Dec. 81, 1881. 
| March 31, 1882, 


Together with the 
Quantity of Water Supplied, the Estimated Daily 
Quantity Supplied for Domestic and other Purposes ; 
the Quantity Supplied per Head of 
Population, &c., &c. 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED 





COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 


ALFRED LASS, 


Fellow of the Institute of Chartered Accountants, 





Lonpon: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bout Court, FieetT Srreet, E.C. 





IMPROVED RETORT SETTINGS, 


GIVING UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. 


J. & H. ROBUS, 
BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS, LOWER SYDENHAM, LONDON, 8.E,, 


MAIN L AYING, IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
BUILDINGS, & TANKS. 


References, Particulars, and Estimates for the Erection and Compretion of the above work on application. 


FOXALL, LLEWELLIN, JONES, & C0., 


PATENT DRY GAS-METER MAKERS, 
NEWPORT, MON.; 


And 174, Gas Exhibition, Crystal Palace. 








HIGHEST STOCKPORT 

AWARD, EXHIBITION, 

SILVER NOVEMBER, 
MEDAL, 1882, 





FOR THE BEST DRY GAS-METER. 


SIMPLICITY OF READING THE INDEX. 
EACH FIGURE BY THE LONG HAND IS 1000 FEET. 
EACH FIGURE BY THE SHORT HAND IS 10,000 FEET. 
THE HUNDREDS ARE SHOWN BY THE DIVISIONS BETWEEN THE FIGURES. 
THE ABOVE ENGRAVING READS 35,000 FEET. 





Gas-Meter Testing Office, City of Manchester. 

Messrs. Foxatnt, LLEWELLIN, Jones & Co., 

GENTLEMEN,—As requested, I have tested your Patent Clock-Dial Dry Gas-Meter, and I 
find the following results :— 
At 38-inch pressure for leakage, internally and externally Sounp. 
At foths pressure, for correctness of registration :— 
Passing 18 cubic feet per hour is correct, ‘5 per cent. fast, 
Passing 2 cubic feet per hour is correct, ‘5 per cent. fast. 

The Meter Works Steadily at both tests. 

The Patent Clock-Dial Index is of simple construction, and not likely to get out of gear. I 
think it is a Great Improvement on the ordinary index in use, inasmuch as it does not require 
frequent practice to read it correctly, for the simple directions on your dial plate will enable it to 
be easily read at the first attempt. 

Iam, Gentlemen, yours truly, 
J. URQUHART, 
Official Inspector for the City of Manchester. 





a GAS-VALVES. 
| 





_#f YRIGHT.) 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We beg to call 


OTT 


Wa attention to our 


Reduced Price List. 








(COPYRIGHT.) 


These Valves are proved to 30 lbs. on the square inch before leaving the Works, and are kept on stock. 





B. DONKIN & C°- 
SOUTHWARK PARK ROAD, BERMONDSEY, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1808. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is 
tntended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the as not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for the next number of the JOURNAL 
must be received by Monday, 12 o’clock noon, to ensure 
insertion; but, as the Advertisement Sheet of the Journan is sent to 
Press the first thing on Monday Morning, Advertisers will please bear in 
mind that Orders for Alterations in or Stoppages of PERMANENT 
Advertisements should be received Not Later than Two o'clock 
on SATURDAYS. 


Undisplayed Advertisements—Situations Vacant or Wanted; Appa- 
ratus Wanted or for Sale; Contracts; Tenders; Public Notices, &c.— 
cost 3s. for the first six lines (about 42 words) or less; and 6d. for each 
additional line. 








The charge for Trade Advertisements is at the rate of Five Guineas 
per page, with discounts varying according to the number of insertiosn 
ordered ; for particulars of which, apply to the PusiisHER. 
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GASHOLDERS AND DYNAMITE. 
Easter comes to us this year amid many very unusual circum- 
stances. The body politic is suffering from a development of 
acute malady in one or more of its parts ; and the year, which 
began in storm and disaster, is completing its first quarter 
without the slightest sign of general amendment. For some 
or no reason, ‘there has been a painful upheaval of the 
remains of barbarism in our midst; and while the ultimate 


issue is not in the smallest degree doubtful, the minds of 
many are not a little shaken until the spasm shall have 








passed. Strangely enough, as it may be deemed in some 
quarters, gas-works are among the objects selected and recog- 
nized by both parties in the community as liable to attack. 
Civilization lays itself open to residual barbarism in many 
ways; and it seems to be taken for granted that the appli- 
ances designed to supply towns with the means of lighting 
will always occupy the first attention of those who seek to 
avenge themselves on society. There has been evidence of 
the justice of this widespread belief in the recent occurrence 
at Glasgow, where a miscreant (yet undiscovered) attempted 
to explode the contents of a gasholder, and did succeed in 
doing great damage and causing such immediate incon- 
venience as may follow from plunging a thickly-inhabited 
district in sudden darkness. During the past week, while the 
Metropolitan populace were still in the state of alarm caused 
by the attempted destruction of the offices of the Local 
Government Board, there were many flying rumours con- 
cerning the danger to which it was supposed the various gas- 
works north and south of the Thames were exposed from a 
similar cause. At one time the newspapers spread the alarm 
on account of the King’s Cross station of The Gaslight and 
Coke Company, and on the following day it was the Old Kent 
Road station of the South Metropolitan Gas Company that 
was alleged to be endangered. 

It is a noteworthy example of the way in which terrors 
arise out of ignorance, that newspaper reporters should still 
spread, and that their readers should still be prone to receive 
the belief that anarchists or anybody else, however evilly 
disposed, can convert gasholders or any other parts of gas 
manufacturing apparatus into engines of destruction. It 
has always been believed from the first construction of the 
huge and apparently defenceless sheet-iron structures which 
appeal so powerfully to the popular imagination, and will 
probably continue to be held for at least another hundred 
years, that gasholders can and do occasionally ‘‘ blow up.” 
By this expression is implied not the wreck of a holder by 
storm or accident, and the subsequent firing of the escaping 
gas, but the instantanecus detonation of its contents in the 
same manner as a gunpowder magazine will explode. It is 
probable that much of this undefined dread has its support 
in the circumstances of a common explosion of gas in a con- 
fined apartment; and the unexpressed argument is probably 
something like this: If such a small quantity of gas as the 
leakage from an open and unlighted burner-cock is capable 
of wrecking a house, what would be the result of exploding a 
mountain of gas such as may be seen at the works? Would 
it not involve the ruin of a town, and the death of all the 
inhabitants? There cannot be a doubt that a vague impres- 
sion of this nature is at the bottom of popular fears on the 
subject of the wanton blowing up of gasholders. It would 
therefore be more in accord with the mission of educating 
the people, with which newspaper writers claim to be charged, 
if, in times like the present, instead of pandering to the public 
terror in such a matter, they would discourage the expression 
of fears on the subject, and assure their readers that these 
are utterly groundless. Gasholders never have been, and 
never can be ‘‘ blown up” by dynamite, gunpowder, or any 
other explosive; even though the attempt were made in 
the course of open warfare, and with all the resources of an 
army. If the most desperate anarchist, with an unlimited 
supply of explosives, were to besiege a gasholder during a 
whole night through, he could do no more than was done at 
Glasgow— namely, make a hole or two in the sheets from 
which gas would escape in greater or less volume, and would 
possibly ignite and burn until the holder had grounded. If 
the most accomplished gasholder builder—and such experts 
are not usually found in the lists of the dynamite faction— 
were to be offered any sum of money to explode the contents 
of a full holder instantaneously, he would be at a loss how 
to proceed. In truth, there is nothing more inherently safe 
from all disaster of the kind, while so apparently exposed to 
attacks, as a gasholder. This is not the place to give counsel 
to foes of the commonwealth ; but it will be evident to every 
gas engineer that there are hundreds of points in our social 
and industrial organization where a reckless apostle of dyna- 
mite might do far easier and more widespread mischief than 
by attacking all the gasholders in London together. 

The American practice of ‘‘interviewing” public men upon 
every contemporary subject is very unlovely to an English 
mind ; yet, upon occasion, it may have its advantages. If, for 
example, when ignorant terrors seize upon the public respect- 
ing the matter on which we have been treating, a reporter 
would avoid collecting rumours and impressions from passen- 
gers in the streets, corner loungers, and their like, and would 
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quietly obtain the opinions of the responsible officials of the 
threatened establishments, much popular ferment might be 
avoided. This counsel may be recommended to all whom it 
may concern ; for the constant recurrence of “scares” on the 
subject of gasholder explosions is discreditable to the intelli- 
gence of all who entertain or promulgate them. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


Tere has been very little stirring in matters electrical 
during the past week, the principal event having been the 
meeting of the Electrical Power Storeage Company on 
Wednesday. The Chairman committed himself to the state- 
ment that the prospects of the Company are ‘of an assur- 
‘* ing character ”—an assertion supported by reference to the 
performance of the tramcar, mentioned in these columns 
last week, and to other notable successes. The meeting 
seems to have gone as harmoniously as might be expected 
when, out of a nominal profit of £346,930, not a penny of 
dividend is available. Our caustic financial contemporary 
Money obtains a result from an examination of the accounts 
which differs widely from that of the Board. Of trading 
profits there are simply none; and, taking account only of 
cash received for patent rights, there is a profit balance of 
but £10,848. As to the general position of the concern, the 
same critical authority contends that ‘‘ this Company, having 
“* received £599,000 from public subscriptions, can show for 
“it £40,000 in cash and book debts, £37,600 locked up 
‘*¢ in plant and stock, and the patent, which stands for the 
** outrageous sum of £532,906, and may be worth 1 per cent. 
‘‘of this amount.” This is, to say the least of it, a very 
rude way of speaking of the great Faure-Sellon-Volekmar 
patents; but then Mr. Edison says that all accumulators 
are ‘‘ absolute commercial failures.” Whom is the puzzled 
investor to believe ? 

It has been announced that the authorities of the City 
of London are not disposed to take over the improved 
gas lighting arrangements of Fleet Street and Holborn 
on account of the additional expense. At the same time, 
of course, the authorities patronize the Brush Com- 
pany, and coquet with other purveyors of electric light, 
whose charges are all much higher than the old rates 
for gas lighting. It is certain, however, that the abandon- 
ment of ;the improved gas lighting in Fleet Street would be 
the occasion of much discontent, especially among news- 
paper men. If the high-power lanterns are removed, and 
the public spirit of Messrs. W. Sugg and Co. is thereby dis- 
credited, it is very desirable that the reason should be clearly 
explained to the public. If this busy, late-working street is 
again delivered over to semi-darkness, let it be understood 
that this will be not because a sufficient light cannot be 
obtained from gas, but because the lighting authorities will 
not pay as much for a good, steady, and reliable system of 
gas lighting, as they will for a flickering, unreliable, and 
scattering string of electric arc lamps. 

From the report of the Engineer to the City Commis- 
sioners of Sewers the present condition of electric lighting 
in the City of London may be conveniently ascertained. The 
experimental are lighting by the Brush and Maxim-Weston 
Companies is still going on upon the terms of the contracts 
entered into last year; while Messrs. Siemens Brothers have 
retired, keeping their wires and smaller lamp-columns in the 
streets for the present, until the future lighting arrangements 
shall have been definitively settled. The incandescent light- 
ing by the Edison Company upon the Holborn Viaduct is 
also going on; the contractors being paid after the same rate 
as the original cost of gas. The Engineer recounts the vacil- 
lation of the Commission during the later months of last 
year with relation to the proceedings to be taken under the 
Electric Lighting Act, terminating with the decision to apply 
for a licence, with the understanding that the Commission 
should afterwards make contracts for the work to be carried 
out by selected Companies. Beyond this bare enumeration 
of well-known facts the present report does not supply any 
useful information. 

THE IPSWICH GAS QUESTION. 
Tue question of whether the gas consumers of Ipswich shall 
be supplied by the present Company or by the Corporation is 
still in the air. There are several very strong advocates of 
purchase by the Corporation; but it is satisfactory to see 
that the interests of the consumers at large are not altogether 
disregarded in the discussion. It is the fashion to abuse the 
Board of Directors and all their works; but the question 
has already suggested itself whether these, even when not 





town councillors, are not very much of the same stamp. We 
should say there is no reason for supposing that a Committee 
of the Town Council would be found to possess a greater 
share of the cardinal virtues than the present Directors of the 
Ipswich Gas Company. Granting that the latter deserve to be 
occasionally ‘‘ stirred up ”—a duty in which town councillors 
invariably take much delight—who would discharge the same 
obligation by their successors? If the records of corporation 
management of gas undertakings published in our columns 
week by week afford any lesson, it is that Gas Committees 
are just as liable to go wrong as Gas Directors; and that, in 
addition to this normal liability to error, official departments 
have their own peculiar weaknesses. It is a great delusion 
to suppose that gas is always cheapened by the acquisition 
of undertakings by public authorities. Indeed, with the 
exception of a few striking examples, the ratepayers are 
just as well served, and the consumers a great deal better 
consulted, by Gas Companies than by Corporations. It 
is not to be supposed that the example of Leeds, Halifax, and 
other towns similarly governed and situated with regard to 
gas supply will apply to Ipswich. Far more likely in this 
case would be a repetition of the West Bromwich example, 
to which reference was made last week, where the result of 
extinguishing the Gas Company has been to suspend reduc- 
tions of price for a dozen years. Would the Ipswich gas 
consumers like to be treated in a similar manner ? 





“ THE TIMES” ON STRANGE LIGHTS. 

Tuer ‘‘ leading newspaper ” is rapidly getting worse and worse. 
Not content with incessantly bolstering up electricians of all 
grades, The Times has stooped to patronize ‘‘ Colonel’ Cham- 
berlain’s celebrated process of gas making, and, lastly, has 
given an account of another precious scheme to which the 
absurd title ‘‘ Koh-i-noor gas” has been given. This process 
is nothing more than the old story of gasifying shale oil and 
steam, by which it is asserted that an extraordinarily pure 
and brilliant gas is produced at a cost of ‘‘ somewhat less 
‘‘than 2s. per thousand cubic feet.” It might be expected 
of the gentleman who looks after this department of the 
paper that he would know something about petroleum gas 
that would prevent him from lending publicity to every 
cock-and-bull story of this kind. Whether through slackness 
at head-quarters or for some other reason, it has become 
very evident that the columns of The Times are now open to 
receive rubbish that is scarcely worthy of a place in the 
Editor’s waste-paper basket. It would be far better for an in- 
fluential newspaper to exclude so-called scientific items from 
its columns, than give insertion to inanities of the ‘‘ Cham- 
‘‘berlain” and ‘‘ Koh-i-noor” type. If these paragraphs 
were merely stupid, it would be sufficiently bad to publish 
them; unfortunately, they are probably worse. Who can 
blame the Little Peddlington Gazette for an occasional stumble, 
when the ‘‘ Thunderer” is thus befooled every day? 


THE ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS. 


TE annual meeting of the Association of Municipal Corpora- 
tions has been held, and the assembled Mayors, Town Clerks, 
and other representatives of the Associated Corporations had 
a field-day over multitudinous subjects of controversy. Among 
other matters discussed was the question of rating in its bear- 
ing upon water-works ; and the Town Clerk of Leeds wanted 
to have the whole practice of assessment of this class of pro- 
perty inquired into with a view to legislation. This proposal 
aroused the fears of Sir J. A. Picton, of Liverpool, who 
asserted that if water-works belonging to Corporations were 
more lightly rated, it would follow that gas-works, and even 
railways would receive a proportionate benefit, which was not 
to be thought of. This way of looking at the difficulty evi- 
dently appealed to the majority of the delegates from towns 
supplied with gas by Companies, for the Town Clerk of Leeds 
was compelled to amend his motion so as to give it a more par- 
ticular, not to say selfish bearing, before it could be accepted. 
Little differences such as these serve to display the distinction 
existing between Corporations owning gas and water under- 
takings, and those that do not possess money-making pro- 
perty of the kind. A deputation from the Association after- 
wards had an interview with Mr. Hibbert, M.P., at the offices 
of the Local Government Board. The main object of this 
deputation was to obtain a promise from the head of the 
Department to procure an amendment of the Municipal Cor- 
porations (Borough Funds) Act, which compels the sanction 
of ratepayers to be obtained for the promotion or opposition 
of Bills in Parliament. We have already expressed the 
opinion that,as now administered, this Act altogether fails 
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of its ostensible purpose ; and the sooner all false or futile 
checks are abolished, the better chance there will be for the 
operation of the real power of control. 


PROPOSED UNION OF MANCHESTER AND SALFORD. 


For many years the possibility of the union of Manchester 
and Salford has been a topic of mild interest to local politi- 
cians ; but if we may trust certain reports that have appeared 
lately in the local newspapers, the question has at length been 
brought within the range of practical politics. A Committee 
of each Corporation has been appointed to discuss an amal- 
gamation scheme ; but whether it will come to anything or 
not itis scarcely possible to predict. There is no apparently 
insuperable difficulty in the way, either physical or moral. 
Nothing more than an unsavoury ditch divides the two places, 
and amicably receives the pollutions of both. The same 
smoke-pall overshadows them, and there is no business or 
residential barrier between the ratepayers. Indeed, a great 
many people pay rates to both authorities; and in nearly 
every respect where there is an administrative distinction, its 
abolition would result in economy of the rates. In one im- 
portant respect, however, there is a discrepancy between the 
circumstances of the city and the town. Gas is sold at a 
higher rate in Salford than in Manchester, although the 
undertakings are alike public property, and the consumers 
in both cases are heavily burdened on account ‘of rates 
properly payable by other people. There is a gleam of 
hope for the gas consumer, however, if this amalgamation 
is to be effected. A discrepancy in the prices of gas on 
different sides of the Irwell could not be perpetuated, and the 
only way to adjust matters without raising a bitter outcry 
from one side or the other would be to sell gas at just what 
it costs, and rate everybody equitably for all purposes. A 
further inducement to this course may be found in the fact 
that the Improvement Committees in both places are now 
regarded with hearty dislike; and when they are dissolved 
and reconstituted, it will be a good opportunity to discharge 
the obligations that now lie upon the gas undertakings. The 
Manchester Committee think they have a right to £52,000 
per annum from the gas consumers, but they will scarcely 
contend that any portion of this subsidy is applicable to 
Salford; and the Salford Committee, although rejoicing in 
no such large or fixed income, will shrink from giving any- 
thing to Manchester. The solution is obvious; but we wish 
it were as certain that the obvious course will be taken. A 
strong and widely-trusted local administrator, such as many 
towns are or have been blessed with, is wanted at this junc- 
ture to smooth jealousies, contemn compromises, and see 
that in all things the public interest is kept inviolate. But 
is there such a man in the Corporation of Manchester or 
Salford ? 








Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Tae Municipality of London Bill appears to be vanishing 
into the dim distance. Parliament is making slow progress 
with the business of the session. London puts forth only a 
feeble demand for the readjustment of its local machinery, 
and there are other measures in which the country at large 
takes far greater interest than it does in the government of 
the Metropolis. The Daily Ngws asserts that ‘‘the Bill 
‘‘ appears in peril;” the Observer thinks it ‘ exceedingly 
** doubtful” whether the Bill will get any farther this session 
than the mere introductory stage ; and the Pall Mall Gazette 
contemplates postponements which may extend into the 
“ next century.” Mr. W. H. Smith has little or no faith in 
the projected reform, and believes it would make matters 
worse rather than better. Mr. James Beal, Mr. Edward J. 
Watherston, and the members generally of the ‘‘ League,” 
are alarmed. The Times comes to the rescue with two 
columns and a half of large type, by which it is made to 
appear that London is absolutely dependent for ‘ water, 
“‘ light, and air” upon the great Municipality that is to be. 
If the kitchen boiler explodes, it is all through want of 
municipal reform, and the breakdown which proved so fatal 
to Sir Richard Cross and his colleagues, was due to the same 
cause. London will never be happy until there is a final 
extinction of the Metropolitan Board, and a comprehensive 
expansion of the civic Corporation. When the Metropolis is 
incorporated, everybody will be put to rights. Water will 
be brought from Wales, or Westmoreland, or somewhere, and 
there will be no railway ventilators on the Embankment. 








Possibly there will be no Griffin on the site of Temple Bar, 
nor any other form of misery within a dozen miles of Charing 
Cross. In the meantime, Mr. Watherston proposes to hold a 
meeting of Vestry Delegates at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
“about a week after the Bill has been issued.” When that 
meeting will be, it is at present impossible to say. 

Colonel Bolton, the Water Examiner under the Metropolis 
Water Act of 1871, reports both the Thames and the Lea as 
being in a very bad condition during the month of February, 
owing to the prevalence of floods. The intakes were closed 
as much as possible, the Chelsea Company shutting off their 
works from the river on six days, and the Grand Junction on 
fifteen. The Southwark and Vauxhall Company, “ being 
‘* totally unprovided with reservoirs for subsidence, have to 
‘‘draw from the river at all times,” and the effect on the 
filter-beds is such as to render it necessary to attend to their 
condition very frequently. During the month the whole of 
the filtering area at Battersea had to be dealt with. The top 
sand was removed, and new sand substituted to a depth of 
one foot ; the entire space thus treated exceeding eleven acres. 
The Chelsea supply was ‘‘ very slightly turbid” on one ocea- 
sion; the Lambeth and the Southwark each on two occasions ; 
and the Grand Junction on six. With these exceptions, the 
supply from all the Companies was “clear, bright, and 
** efficiently filtered,” as shown by the daily tests, Sundays 
omitted. In consequence of the continued and heavy rains 
in the early part of the month, the river at Hampton rose 
nearly 10 feet above ordinary summer level, and the water 
became exceedingly turbid. Under these circumstances, the 
Grand Junction Company took advantage of the completion of 
their pumping machinery in connection with the underground 
water supply, to shut off the river altogether from the works. 
This was done on the 14th of the month, and the whole quantity 
required was taken from the collecting wells during the time 
the river was in flood. The supply given by this Company was 
clear after the fifteenth day. In respect to the Hammersmith 
works of the West Middlesex Company, some very satisfac- 
tory trials were made during the month with the two new 
compound beam pumping engines, made by Simpson and Co. 
On an average the engines pumped 21-4 per cent. more 
water, and burned 17 per cent. less coal, than the contract 
specified. Including all the Companies, the average daily 
supply during the month was 130,783,185 gallons, for a 
population of 4,760,803. The lowest proportion used for 
trade purposes is that of the West Middlesex district, given 
as 14 per cent. ; and the highest that of the East London, 
stated to be 31 per cent. We find that the miles of streets with 
mains fully charged was overstated in the previous return; the 
correct number for East London being 120 instead of 180. 
On the present occasion we are a little startled at Colonel 
Bolton’s statement that the Southwark Company are “ totally 
** unprovided ” with reservoirs for subsidence. We scarcely 
think this is what Colonel Bolton intended to say. Hitherto 
we have simply understood that “additional” impounding 
and subsiding reservoirs and other works were much needed 
by the Company. It is also observable that while the 
Grand Junction Company are able to avoid taking in water 
when floods prevail, and actually closed their intake last 
month for fifteen days, their supply failed to be clear on six 
different dates; whereas the Southwark was thus defective 
on only two occasions. In January the case was different, 
the supply from the Grand Junction Company’s mains being 
always clear, while that from the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Company was in fault for the first nine days. Much must 
depend on the filters. 

A communication emanating from the Royal Commission 
on Metropolitan Sewage Discharge appears in another column, 
and by it the world at large is given to know what a 
vast amount of trouble is being incurred in the effort to 
discover what is the real effect of the drainage outfalls on 
the purity of the Thames. The ccst of all the proceedings 
will be better known by-and-by. It is some consolation to 
learn that after. sitting for thirty days, during a period com- 
mencing last July, and after examining nearly a hundred 
witnesses, the Royal Commissioners have heard substantially 
all that is to be said against the outfalls. The Corporation 
of the City, the Conservators of the Thames, the Erith 
Local Board, and a ‘‘ General Committee for the Protection 
‘‘of the Lower Thames from Pollution,” have told their 
story ; and after Easter comes the reply of the Metropolitan 
Board, ‘‘ which is expected also to be of a very full and 
‘‘ elaborate character.” When the reply will end is not clear ; 
and it is still more difficult to calculate when the Commission 
will finally report. The inquiry has thus far been limited to 
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the question whether any evil effects result from the outfalls. 
Should this question, in the judgment of the Commission, 
be answered in the affirmative, the second part of the Royal 
Warrant will have to be obeyed, whereby it will be neces- 
sary to inquire and report as to the measures which ought 
to be adopted. If the Commission have to carry their inquiry 
in this direction, their task will be indeed a serious one. 
The whole sewage problem will come before them, and they 
may entertain proposals to any extent. There are plenty of 
ingenious gentlemen prepared to transform any amount of 
sewage into something of a perfectly harmless nature, by a 
process which shall neither be a nuisance to the neighbour- 
hood nor a burden to the ratepayers. The best way we can 
see out of the difficulty is to let the Metropolitan Board 
enlarge their sewage reservoirs, taking care that the outlets 
are never opened except when the tide is on the ebb. Irri- 
gation, as a mode of dealing with the immense volume of the 
London sewage, seems hopeless ; and precipitating processes 
are only too likely to prove costly as well as noxious. To 
remove the outfalls farther from London might satisfy some 
people, but would entail a frightful expense. Undoubtedly 
the final result of the inquiry will be awaited with much 
interest. 

The Lancaster Board of Guardians, as the Rural Sanitary 
Authority of Galgate, have once more been asked by the Local 
Government Board what steps they are taking towards 
improving the sanitary condition of the district. The Clerk 
has been requested to reply to the effect that a Committee 
has been appointed to consider the matter, but has not yet 
sent in a report. The last preceding communication from 
the Local Government Board was on the 80th of November, 
so that the sanitary guardians of Galgate are evidently dis- 
posed to ‘‘hasten slowly.” Things, perhaps, are not quite so 
bad as they look; for, at the same meeting at which the 
Clerk was ‘‘requested to reply” after the manner just speci- 
fied, one of the members present is said to have ‘‘ reported the 
** result of the deliberations of the Committee.” This is very 
much like presenting the report itself, though possibly there 
is a difference. It appears that the Committee have a notion 
of forming a reservoir out of ‘“‘an old disused marl pit,” 
whence they would have to lay pipes to convey the supply to 
the village, a mile and a half distant. Having discussed the 
probable cost, the Board unanimously agreed ‘‘to further 
‘* postpone the subject for a fortnight.” A ‘“ Looker-On” 
writes to a local paper, stating that he has ‘‘ not much faith 
‘‘ in preliminary estimates of the cost of making reservoirs 
‘** out of marl pits.” He prefers that the supply should be 
obtained, if possible, by an arrangement with the Corporation 
of Lancaster. The Chairman of the Lancaster Board of 
Guardians inclines the same way ; and, at his suggestion, the 
Clerk is to write to the Lancaster Corporation to ascertain the 
terms on which this body will lay the pipes—a distance of 
three miles—and furnish the supply. If the Corporation are 
reasonable, this would seem to offer the best solution of the 
difficulty ; though the distance to be covered is considerable, 
and the cost must be in proportion. 








Leeps Corporation Water Suppry.—Last Wednesday, Mr. A. D 
Adrian, one of the Local Government Board Inspectors, held an inquiry 
at Leeds in regard to an application made to them by the Leeds Corpora- 
tion for a loan of £377,000 for improvement and water-works purposes. 
The Town Clerk (Mr. G. W. Morrison) stated that, under their Act of 1877, 
the Corporation had power to borrow £250,000 in respect of their water 
undertaking, and it was now proposed to increase this amount by £100,000. 
The total sum borrowed on the water-works account up to Aug. 31, 1882, 
was £1,465,133, exclusive of £4486, for the borrowing of which the Cor- 
poration still possessed powers. The enlargement of the Eccup reser- 
voir had been one of the most important and costly works authorized by 
the Act. This reservoir was not yet finished, but its completion would 
soon be effected. To meet the cost thereof, and in order to provide for 
future extensions of mains, in consequence of the great and increasing 
demand for water, it was necessary the Corporation should be enabled 
to borrow the additional sum named. The expenditure on the water- 
works, between August, 1877, and August, 1882, included pipe-laying, 
£9011; high-level extension, £10,657; new mains to supply outlying dis- 
tricts, £6027; Wortley reservoir, £5041 ; new mains to Wortley reservoir, 
£8407 ; Eccup extension—land, £44,835, construction, £79,857—£124,692 ; 
Fewston reservoir, £73,000; making, with other items, a total of £261,434. 
The prospective expenditure on the works authorized included a sum on 
account of the Eccup reservoir of £25,000; for the enlargement and im- 
eet of the Blackmoor tunnel, £20,000; mains from Headingley to 

‘arnley, £7500; Farnley reservoir, £5000; enlargement of reservoir at 
Moortown, £3000; main from Headingley to Moortown, £3500; reservoir 
for Hunslet, £5000. Power was held to construct eight new filter-beds ; 
but it was proposed at present to construct only two, at an estimated cost 
of about £18,000. The sum of £10,000 was asked for on account of the 
extension and renewal of mains, this being at the rate of £2000 per annum 
for the next five years. On account of water-works the prospective outlay 
was not less than £100,000. The Water-Works Engineer (Mr. E. Filliter) 
having explained the details of the scheme for the completion of which 
this sum was now being applied for, the Inspector intimated to the parties 
that he would report to the Local Government Board, and the result would 
be duly announced. 





Essays, Commentaries, and Rebielos, 


A GREAT WATER GAS PATENT. 

A PATENT of a somewhat extraordinary character has been taken 
out by a Mr. William Frank Browne, for ‘“‘ Improvements in the 
Process and Apparatus for Manufacturing and Storing Gas.” It 
should be stated, to begin with, that the patent specification 
numbers 47 pages, and is accompanied with no less than 24 
sheets of drawings. Under these conditions one might be par- 
doned for supposing that the subject-matter of so much elaborate 
description would be of an exceptionally valuable nature, since the 
inventor has taken scope enough to reconstruct gas manufacture 
from its foundations. In reality, however, the process intended 
to be covered by this patent is simply a method of making water 
gas for heating and illuminating purposes; and the 60 illustrations, 
or thereabouts, are amplifications and developments of one genera- 
ting arrangement. Some of the latter class of drawings are of a 
kind not often met with in the publications of the Patent Office ; 
comprising mountain scenery, waterfalls, a pond with a gasholder 
sunk in it, and a map of the United States, ‘representing a 
method of conducting gas for either heating, illuminating, or 
motive power purposes by means of suitable pipes extending over 
a country or countries, and high-pressure gas generators, located 
at or near oil-wells or coal-mines or at other convenient locations, 
in which gas is generated under high pressure, and forced to 
whatever place or places desired.” There is another highly 
imaginative view, representing a section of country in which a pipe 
is laid ‘‘for conducting gas to, and filling gasholders in towns and 
cities by means of the high-pressure gas-generating apparatus.” 
The selection of the United States as the specimen area of the gas- 
pipe lines, and one or two other little peculiarities of the scheme, 
lend colour to the supposition that this ‘“‘invention’’ is an effort 
of Transantlantic genius. Whether it has also any connection 
with the great oil speculators’ designs upon coal gas companies is 
not apparent. If it had, the fact would possibly afford some 
comfort to our perplexed American cousins. 

With all this wealth of illustration and description, it is not 
easy to understand the method of working the “ high-pressure 
gas generator.” The general appearance of the arrangement is 
that of a vertical steam-boiler, of the ordinary ‘‘ coffee-pot”’ type, 
having attached to it a maze of pipes, valves, syphons, and gauges. 
It may be gathered from the published description that the 
generator is built on a strong base-plate, from which rises a 
cylindrical shell about two diameters high. Part of this shell is 
fixed, and contains a fire-door; the remainder being divided into 
two doors, which “ constitute a very important portion” of the 
invention. They embrace nearly one-half the shell in diameter 
and height, and one of them is fitted with a window extending 
nearly the length of the door, for the purpose of giving a view of 
the interior. The doors are made of double sheet iron, with an 
annular space between, provided with holes on the top for the 
inlet of fresh air at the outside, and with corresponding holes at 
the bottom of the inside casing for delivering the heated air into 
the furnace. The draught can be accelerated, if necessary, by a 
steam-jet. The top of the shell is formed into a suitable bonnet 
and chimney-stack. The interior of the shell is fitted with a 
number of coils of circulating pipe, supported in the upper portion, 
or combustion chamber. There is also a superheating coil which 
forms the lining of the furnace. Circulation is enforced by a 
pump, with the aid of a separator, a trap, and various check- 
valves, whereby the “volatile parts’’ escape to a reservoir, while 
the liquids are returned to the generator. This, so far as can be 
gathered, is the sum and substance of the arrangement for pro- 
ducing water gas, and it therefore differs from other appliances of 
a similar character mainly in its superlative intricacy. For the 
purpose of making illuminating gas, a connection is provided, 
whereby a supply of petroleum may be drawn with the water into 
the pump, and thence circulated through the coils of heated pipe. 

So far we have seen merely the regular construction of a water 
gas generator, which might be no better nor worse than other 
arrangements of the same kind. This, however, has only occupied 
about ten of the patent drawings, and the more extravagant 
developments of Mr. Browne's ideas are to come. He shows a 
device for taking the products of combustion from the generator, 
and decomposing and recomposing the said products with steam, 
vapour, gas, or air, for further use. He knows that the carbonic 
acid contained in these products of combustion is incombustible, 
and proposes to convert this incombustible gas into carbonic oxide 
by causing the current of smoke gases to pass over carbonaceous 
matter. Thus Mr. Browne reckons on getting his heat for nothing, 
or at least without waste. Among his other supposed new ideas, 
the inventor describes a gasholder the reverse of telescopic; that is 
to say, he puts a holder into a well twice its depth, and only half 
filled with water, so that the holder never rises above the surface of 
the ground. He thoughtfully says that ‘the top of the shaft should 
be covered over during cold weather, and if left open during warm 
weather a fence should be made round the circumference.” Another 
of his ideas, already mentioned, is to submerge his gasholders in 
ponds and fill them through a pipe entering the crown. An im- 
portant advantage claimed for this arrangement is that the holder 
can be made of light material, because the pressure on it is ‘‘ equal 
at all times, whether full of gas or water.”” The process of reason- 
ing by which this result is arrived at is beyond the grasp of common 
mortals. There is also another device of a gasholder, consisting of 
a tank half full of water divided into equal parts by a horizontal 
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diaphragm. The idea here is that where gas is admitted below the 
plate, the water shall be driven up above it through a suitable pipe, 
and vice versd. It should be remarked that Mr. Browne’s gas 1s 
supposed to be generated and stored under a pressure of about 
47 ibs. on the square inch. The inventor’s ideas on the subject of 
economizing heat are expressed very neatly in the following passage, 
which relates to the locomotive boilers :— 

Locomotive boilers can be used to generate the gaseous vapour or gas, 

which can be employed for the motive power to drive the said locomotive, 
while the exhaust gaseous vapour or gas from. the locomotive engines or 
motors can be conducted to the furnace thereof, and burned therein, 
whereby the heat generated from the said combustion, high-pressure 
gaseous vapour, or gas is generated in quantity sufficient to supply the 
cylinders or motors of the locomotive and the combustion in the furnace 
thereof. 
With a little more ingenuity a locomotive boiler could perhaps be 
made to manufacture enough coal to fill its tender at the end of a 
run, instead of emptying it as at present, and thus become a more 
profitable appliance. 

Mr. Browne is aware that heating or illuminating gas has been 
made for metallurgical furnaces, but is of opinion that the use of 
gas for this purpose “‘ has become almost obsolete.” The reason 
for this is said to be that “no ordinary gas-works can produce gas 
enough to supply an ordinary smelting or blast furnace for con- 
tinuous work.” It might have been thought that this was a ques- 
tion of the relative proportions of gas-works and furnace; but 
Mr. Browne evidently knows better, and his new method of 
making high-pressure gas has been invented expressly to obviate 
these defects. Lime kilns, pottery kilns, and garbage destroyers 
are to be fired on the same regenerative plan—that is to say, their 
smoke products are to be collected and burned over again in the 
fire. of stationary engines, Mr. Browne has a still greater 
idea. He takes the exhaust steam from engine A, carburets and 
gasifies it, and then burns it in another boiler to generate power 
for engine B; the exhaust from this serves engine C; and so on, 
ad infinitum. Finally, the exhaust from the last engine of the 
series is to be led into the first boiler; and thus all the power of 
the ring of engines is to be obtained for nothing. After this Mr. 
Browne goes on to speak of distributing his high-pressure gas over 
snow-clad mountains, &c.; but our love of new and strange ideas 
is quite satiated, although we have not read more than half of 
his specification. 

To all our readers who may care to make themselves acquainted 
with the eccentricities of unrequited and unrecognized genius we 
cordially recommend this specification, which would be comical 
were it not so painful. It is sad to see such a mixture of construc- 
tive ingenuity and philosophical fooling issuing from the Patent 
Office. Once or twice in reading it we could scarcely be persuaded 
that Mr. W. F. Browne was not an alias of M. Jules Verne; for 
never did two ingenious writers resemble each other more. It is 
evident, on the other hand, that no possible reform of the Patent 
Laws would meet such a case as this, where a patentee, who 
might describe his invention and state all his claims in two pages 
and one sheet of drawings, chooses to indulge his imagination to 
the extent of half-a-hundred pages of letterpress and threescore 
illustrations. 


Sates. 


A METHOD FoR QuIckLy HARDENING CONCRETE. 


Mr. Henry Faija, one of the best authorities on the manufacture 
and treatment of Portland cement, recently read a paper on this 
subject before the Southend Mechanics’ Institute, in the course of 
which he described his patented method of quickening the harden- 
ing of concrete blocks. The concrete is made and rammed into the 
moulds in the usual manner, after which the moulds are placed in 
a chamber maintained at a moist heat of about 100° Fahr. This 
greatly favours the crystallization or setting of the cement, so that 
the blocks can be removed from the moulds in the course of a few 
hours. The concrete is then imnfersed (while hot) in a bath com- 
posed of one part of silicate of soda to twelve parts of water, kept 
at a constant temperature of about 110° Fahr. This solution soaks 
into the heart of the blocks, which are thus hardened throughout 
instead of merely on the surface as in the usual process. After 
three or four days of this treatment the concrete becomes as strong 
as it is after three or four months when the setting is allowed to go 
on in air or water at ordinary temperatures. Saving of time and 
greater security in the use of properly-hardened blocks are the 
main advantages of this process, while the comparatively moderate 
temperature in the drying-ovens and soaking-vats, and the cheap- 
ness of the salt solution, enable the new system to be carried out 
at very little additional expense or trouble. 





AMMONIA FROM BLAst FURNACES. 


It has been stated that at the Gartsherrie Iron-Works the waste 
gases from two of the blast furnaces, each of which consumes 
50 tons of coal per day, are treated for the recovery of ammonia, 
and that about a ton of sulphate is obtained daily from this source. 
At other Scotch iron-works the furnace gases are simply scrubbed 
with sulphuric acid, the product being very dark sulphate, except 
when especial care has been exercised to keep it clean. A firm of 
ironmasters in the neighbourhood of Glasgow have improved upon 
this process, and have secured a patent for a method of fixing the 
ammonia, immediately by means of sulphurous or other acid in the 
vaporous or gaseous form, which unites directly with the gaseous 








ammonia and forms a compound easily arrested and washed down 
with water, yielding liquor of about 60° Twaddel. The resulting 
product is a mixture of hyposulphite, sulphite, and sulphate of 
ammonia. This mixture is not considered objectionable for some 
purposes for which it is not necessary that the ammonia should be 
combined solely in the form of sulphate. Thus in the Bronner and 
Mond ammonia-soda process the less sulphate present the better ; 
for when distilled with lime to free the ammonia, the residue in the 
stills would consist of a solution of soluble hyposulphite and 
sulphite of calcium, instead of nearly insoluble sulphate. The 
amount of sulphate of ammonia annually consumed in this country 
for the ammonia-soda process alone, according to Mr. Robert R. 
Tatlock, is now nearly 3000 tons, and the quantity is certain to 
increase, the present value being about £56,000 a year. If all the 
blast furnaces now working in Scotland were to economize their 
ammonia, the product would, at the present rate of working, 
amount to more than 25,000 tons per annum. 


THE VOLATILIZATION OF SOLIDs. 


In a communication to the Manchester Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, Mr. Henry Wilde deals briefly with the behaviour 
of solids at high temperatures, in relation to the property pos- 
sessed by these solids of giving off vapour of their own substance. 
In connection with incandescent electric lamps this phenomenon 
is made susceptible of easy study. Platinum threads were at first 
used for these lamps; but it was soon found that an atmosphere of 
platinum vapour was formed in the interior of the bulb, which, 
after the lamp had been in action a considerable number of hours, 
condensed on the surface of the glass, and formed a bright reflect- 
ing surface like a mirror. The substitution of a filament of 
carbon for the platinum in lamps of this order overcame the 
objection to a great extent ; for the vaporization and condensation 
of the incandescent material, however interesting from a philo- 
sophical standpoint, was fraught with much practical inconvenience. 
Still, when a high degree of incandescence is imparted to the carbon 
in the modern lamp, an atmosphere of its vapour is formed in the 
interior of the bulb, which condenses on the glass, forming a dark 
lustrous surface, and thereby obstructing the light in the same 
manner as when a filament of platinum was employed. Thus the 
behaviour of the carbon and platinum in such cases clearly shows 
that the most dense and refractory substances in nature vaporize 
at high temperatures while still retaining their solid form. Electric 
lamps were shown by Mr. Wilde, exhibiting the condensed platinum 
and carbon on the interior surfaces of the glass bulbs. 

A New PusospnHatic AmMMonIA PROCEssS. 

A process for the purification of ammoniacal liquors of animal 
origin, or for the economical treatment of gas liquor, is proposed 
by M. Aubertin. He notices the failure of all methods depending 
upon the precipitation of ammonia in the form of a double phos- 
phate of ammonia and magnesia, but asserts that his method of 
using phosphoric acid is capable of precipitating all free or com- 
bined ammonia from any liquid containing it in large or small 
quantity. The liquid to be treated must first be analyzed in order 
to show the quantity of ammonia to be dealt with in the free or 
combined state, and then a quantity of phosphoric acid must be 
added in the equivalent of 4°177 grammes for every gramme of 
ammonia. The acid may be used in a more or léss dilute form ; 
or acid phosphates may be used, but without any particular advan- 
tage. The liquor thus acidified is filtered over carbonate of mag- 
nesia, or better still over magnesia obtained by the calcination of 
natural carbonate. The filtering material retains all the ammonia 
in the form of ammoniacal magnesian phosphate. The filtered 
liquid is quite clear, and does not contain more than a trace of 
ammonia. 


Communicated Article. 


THE RECENT MEETING OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 
By Our AMERICAN CoRRESPONDENT. 
First ARTICLE. 

“ Another year—with its hopes, its fears, its joys and sorrow— 
has passed into history; and as we assemble together in annual 
convention, amid our friendly greetings the question naturally 
suggests itself—What have we accomplished as an Association 
since our last annual meeting?” Such was the opening sentence 
of Mr. Slater’s address* to the New England Association of Gas 
Engineers at the thirteenth annual meeting, held in Boston on the 
21st of last month. The remark quoted is typical of the gentle- 
man from whose lips it fell, and is a fair example of the speech 
which followed it. It would indeed be difficult to recall a more 
appropriate question for a president of a body of gas engineers to 
put to his listeners than the one noted. Mr. Slater then took a 
brief retrospective glance at the past history of the Association, 
and reminded the members that the original roll was made up of 
16 names, which had increased to 81 active and 2 honorary mem- 
bers. The practical nature of the speaker showed itself again in 
the questions : “‘ What are we organized for? Why are we here 
to-day ?” The answers to the queries the President took from the 
constitution of the society. 

That a gas-works requires a large annual expenditure, so as to 
keep the plant in the best working order and fully up to the times, 











* See ante, p. 504. 
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must go without dispute. Nor could one controvert the President 
when he called attention to the necessity for maintaining a right 
relationship between the quantity of gas sold and the capital 
account. ‘The President placed at from 5 to 6 dols. the capital 
that should be raised per 1000 cubic feet manufactured ; and this 
may be acknowledged as a reasonable figure. When a company 
has too large a capital—say 8 to 10 dols.—figured on the same 
basis, the speaker had three remedies for the evil—(1) By dividing 
a smaller dividend for a time. (2) By increasing the sales of gas. 
(3) By reducing the capital. 

Before we can properly weigh these three recommendations of the 
President, we must examine into the question of how it has come 
about that a company is overburdened with capital. Looking back 
over the history of America for a period of twenty years, it is easy 
to put one’s finger on certain years which are noted as being very 
dear or extremely cheap periods; or, in common parlance, as flush 
times or times of depression, as the case may be. It therefore 
follows naturally enough that if a gas-works were built at an era 
in the country’s history when everything was abnormally high, an 
inflated capital account would be the result. Many gas companies 
can explain their investment accounts of 10 dols. per 1000 cubic 
feet of gas made by the fact that they early fell into the hands of 
contractors, who built their works for part cash and the residue in 
stock, the latter usually representing nothing but water. Again, a 
gas engineer, when called upon to build gas-works, will sometimes 
make a serious error in deciding on the size of the plant to be 
erected. Thus, under his directions, a large amount of capital may 
be laid out, which cannot possibly be utilized for many years. 
There are numerous examples, of this evil. Gas engineers are 
usually so careful to avoid building the works too small, that they 
are apt to fall into the error of making them unnecessarily large. 
With these points kept well in mind, let us return to Mr. Slatcr’s 
remedies. 

If the gas-works have been built on too extensive a scale, pro- 
vided the capital account fairly represents the value of the plant, 
I see no reason why the directors should reduce the stock. Let 
them take a mixture of the first and second medicine, and pay a 
smaller dividend for a time, or even ke content to go without any 
return on their investment for a couple of years, and reduce the 
price of gas; thus bringing into use unproductive plant. If the 
evil now under consideration has been occasioned by the works 
having been erected at one of the inflated periods in the country’s 
history, I see no reason why the same course should not be fol- 
lowed. True, the increased sale of gas would entail additional 
investments ; but, by judicious management, they could be made 
so reasonably as not only to take care of themselves, but mitigate 
the harm done at the beginning of the company’s career. If, 
however, the gas-works have been built on the “part cash and 
part capital ” plan before alluded to, the disproportion between the 
capital and the capacity of the works will be so great that the 
managers of the concern will be forced, sooner or later, to reduce 
their stock, or else to be contented with a low dividend. 

Mr. Slater then passed to the other end of the line, and dwelt at 
some length on the retort-house work; and, during his comments 
on this part of a gas manager’s business, he expressed his faith in 
the possibility of reaching an average yield of 10,000 cubic feet of 
gas per retort per day, with a consumption of 25 per cent. of the 
coke made. Certainly the statement he made should carry some 
weight, because Mr. Slater produces these results in his own works. 
Why the same cannot be done elsewhere is an open question. The 
President accounted for it by one or a combination of the following 
causes :—The use of poor fire-stock ; bad workmanship; inattention 
to dampers. 

Later on we find this remark: ‘‘I am free to say, after for four 
years using naphtha for enriching our gas, that, while a small 
works may perhaps use naphtha or oil to advantage in some 
respects, yet, without doubt, the best quality of gas is made when 
cannel is used for enriching.” The only exception that can be 
taken to this sentence is the qualifying part relating to small 
works. If naphtha is not good enough for large works, why is 
it adapted to the needs of small ones? The statement that 
the smaller works should not sell a barrel of tar for less 
than 2 dols. does not need a syllable of qualification. Nor 
would one wish to change the substance of the following :—‘‘ We 
hear a great deal about oil gas, heating gas, water gas, &c.; but 
I have yet to be convinced that there is any water gas company 
in existence to-day who, laying aside the interest of the ‘patent 
process,’ or some special interest of the kind that some one has in 
it, could not do better with coal gas, taking all things into con- 
sideration, than they now do.” Mr. Slater was right wheh he said 
the whole gas industry of the country was menaced by the “ patent 
process” speculators; but his half-uttered recommendation that 
the gas companies should combine their forces, and endeavour to 
obtain legislative protection, will doubtless be allowed to pass 
unheeded. 

Taking the address all in all, it can be said that there was much 
in it to commend, and little to criticize. 

The first paper presented to the meeting was by Mr. W. A. 
Learned on * Half-hourly Observations on the Yield and Candle 
Power of Gas.’’ The dissertation was a record, in tabular form, of 
three experiments made to ascertain the quantity of gas given off 
during each half hour of the period of distillation. The first 
experiment was made with 8600 lbs. of Penn coal, 18 retorts 
being used, or equal to 200 lbs. per retort. The duration of charge 
was four hours. The first column of the table showed the number 
of cubic feet of gas made, following which was the observed 
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candle power, the calculated photogenic power, the pressure, and 
the yield per pound of coal. ‘The Jones jet photometer was used, 
the gas being taken off just before the station meter. The jet 
showed 17 at the end of the first half hour; at the end of another 
like period it had reached 203, when it began slowly to descend, 
reaching 18 at the end of the charge. The gas made during each 
half hour was shown in cubic feet, as before stated ; but I will take 
the liberty of changing it into percentage of the quantity made 
during the whole charge :— 


Per Cent. Per Cent 
1st half hour . . 180 5th halfhour.... . 120 
on a «mia 6th ,, ee a. 
8rd, iar aca: ith ,, ities 3a 
4th ,, ow 17°4 | Oh. - of ae 


The total yield per pound of coal was 5°23 cubic feet ; the calculated 
candle power being 17°61. This record is too good. A yield of 
54 cubic feet of gas per pound of coal is possible, but the candle 
power will not be 17°61. This latter figure is doubly open to 
criticism. First, a jet photometer was used ; secondly, the candle 
power was calculated from observations made every 15 minutes. 
If we knew the candle power of the gas in the holder before the 
experiment was made, and the quantity therein, as well as the 
photogenic power at the end of the trial, it would probably be easy 
to show that 17°61 would not correctly represent the average bril- 
liancy of the gas made during the test. The second experiment 
was with 3400 Ibs. of the same kind of coal; 17 retorts being in 
action. The gas came off a little more quickly, leaving only one-half 
of 1 per cent. for the last half hour. The yield was 5°30 cubic feet ; 
the candle power 15°97. In the third test the evolution of gas was 
more rapid than in either of the previous cases. During the first two 
hours, 86 per cent. of the total make was registered; and during the 
last half hour the meter showed only 80 cubic feet. The yield 
per pound took another leap upwards, reaching 5°48 cubic feet ; 
the candle power moving in the opposite direction by 1} candles. 

From the foregoing experiments Mr. Learned draws the con- 
clusion that it is poor policy to run four-hour charges, because 
very little gas is made during the last hour, and its candle power 
is very low. He is therefore going henceforth to burn off his 
charges in three hours. Possibly the criticisms of some of his 
fellow-members will cause him to change his mind in this par- 
ticular ; for, as one engineer remarked, we need the extra hour to 
get up the heats for the new charge. Again, instances can be cited 
where, upon the adoption of three-hour charges, a great deal of 
trouble was occasioned by pitch in ascension-pipes and hydraulic ; 
whereas when the four-hour system was returned to, this bugbear 
disappeared. This has led many gas engineers to entertain the 
opinion that the thin gas given off during the fourth hour licks up 
some of those carbonaceous deposits which would otherwise be 
converted into pitch. The theory may or may not be sound; but 
there is little room to doubt that he who tries to run three-hour 
charges with common furnaces, as Mr. Learned proposes to do, 
will quickly “return to his first love.” Some of the members gave 
the results of their observations of the candle power at different 
stages of the charge, from which it would appear that the brilliancy 
of the gas at the end of the first half hour was as low as 9 or 10 
candles. This may be so; but until the case is so conclusively 
stated as to leave no room for doubt, there are some who will 
remain sceptical on the matter. That the photometer has shown 
only 9 candles at the time indicated must be admitted; but such a 
statement is not final without full data as to position of the photo- 
meter, the point at which the supply-pipe is connected, the diameter 
and length of such conduit, the speed at which the gas is passing 
through the works, and the cubic capacity of the apparatus between 
the retorts and the point where the photometer pipe is taken off. 
In default of this information, I am inclined to believe that it is the 
gas of the former charge that is responsible for the apparent poor 
quality of the gas at the beginning of the charge. 


o> ¢ 
GCechnical Record. 
SOUTH-WEST OF ENGLAND DISTRICT 
OF GAS MANAGERS. 

In accordance with the intimation contained in the last number 
of the JouRNAL, we now give the papers read at the recent meeting 
of this Association, with the discussions thereon. 

Mr. 8. W. Durkin (Southampton) read the first paper, entitled— 
ADVANTAGES OF REMOVING THE TAR AND AMMONIACAL 
LIQUOR FROM THE BOTTOM OF THE HYDRAULIC MAIN. 

In approaching the subject at the head of this paper, I have no 
desire to claim originality in what may be set forth farther on, 
as the removal of these products from the hydraulic main was 
effectually accomplished by an arrangement of Messrs. Evans and 
Sugg, as illustrated in “ King’s Treatise on Coal Gas,” Vol. ILI., 
p- 13. It is also alluded to in Mr. Eastwood's presidential address 
delivered at the meeting of the Manchester District Institution of 
Gas Engineers on the 24th of February last (see ante, p. 407). It 
is likewise in use at the works of our President, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration (fig.1). In the spring of last year, when 
visiting the works under the charge of our ex-President (Mr. H. 
Cockey), I found the same plan in operation; and this led me 
to the adoption of the principle at the works under my charge. 
Being about to make some alteration in the mode of taking off the 
gas and tar, &c., from the hydraulic main, a fayourable opportunity 
presented tself for giving the plan a trial. 
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Fie. 3. 


As you are very well aware, the plan formerly in vogue was to 
take the gas from the hydraulic through a leading main; the tar 
and liquor passing to the tar-well by another route. But by this 
system a large quantity of tar was left to stew in the hydraulic 
main, below the overflow, so that in course of time the gas had to 
bubble through the heavy tar, with perhaps, in the good (?) old 
times, a 3-inch seal and no exhauster. Then came a change, when 
it was considered the correct thing to reduce the seal, and allow the 
gas, tar, and liquor to flow away together (with the idea of getting 
rid of the naphthaline) through horizontal pipes, and at the same 
time gradually reduce the temperature of the gas. But, from more 
recent experiences, it had been found that this was the wrong 
thing to do; as, by preventing the naphthaline deposits farther 
on, the illuminating power of the gas suffered to some extent by 
being absorbed by the heavy tar. With the larger hydraulics now 
in general use there was a greater bulk of tar below the seal, and 
at the end of the season it has been found that the thick tar had 
to be literally dug out cf the hydraulic; that is to say, where a 
systematic overhaul was carried out. 

My aim was, first, to prevent the tar in the hydraulic from 
getting into a pitchy state, and only to allow the lighter tar to go 
forward for removal in the ordinary way; secondly, to retain a 
layer of liquor over the tar, or get rid of the latter altogether, and, 
if possible, to keep the illuminating power up to the standard with 
little or no cannel. The plan adopted, as shown by fig. 2, was 
carried out as far as time permitted, but is capable of further 
improvement in some details (which I hope to accomplish before 
next winter); and up to the present time I have not been dis- 
appointed in the results, and hope to be more successful still. The 
tar, being constantly replaced, is fluid enough to run through a 
2-inch cock, and once a week it is so drawn off. - While this is 
being done, ammoniacal liquor is pumped into the hydraulic to 
maintain the seal; this being also done several times through each 
week, so as to keep the tar as much as possible on the move. 

Being anxious to see how matters stood, and having occasion to 
stop making gas, I had a manhole lid taken off the hydraulic, and 
found from two to three inches of liquor on the top of the tar, 
which formerly would have run away. The tar being of a miscible 
character, the tar and liquor flow away together, notwithstanding 
the higher specific gravity of the former, but still leaving some 
liquor where required. I find also an increase in the illuminating 
power of the gas. I may add that the whole of the dips have 








been brought as nearly as possible to 1-inch seal. This has 
decreased the accumulation of carbon in the retorts ; and, in con- 
junction with the prevention of the tar thickening, choked pipes, 
although not unknown, have been reduced in number. 

In the illustration fig. 3 is a new form of hydraulic main, which 
might be useful in effectually drawing the tar to the lowest point 
as it leaves the hydraulic. 

In conclusion, I have only to say I regret the meagre character 
of what I have put before you, but trust that it may lead to some 
useful remarks, and that on a future occasion some abler person 
may bring to your notice further experiences in this direction, and 
demonstrate the advantages arising from removal of the heavy tar 
from the hydraulic main. 

Discussion. 

The PRESIDENT, in inviting discussion on the subject of the paper, 
said he hoped there would be that freedom of speech which he had 
ventured to shadow forth in his address. 

Mr. H. Cockry (Frome) said that in his address to the Associa- 
tion last year he had introduced the subject treated by Mr. Durkin 
in his paper, and referred to the state of things in existence at 
Frome; explaining in a great measure the system that had been 
adopted there. He found on further experience that the system 
worked very well, and he thought it was a valuable one to adopt. 
In his experience the system entirely did away with choked ascen- 
sion-pipes, and he was sure the illuminating power of the gas was 
increased by it. There was no difficulty in connection with the 
system. After a long period of working he had the hydraulic 
opened with the view of ascertaining whether the arrangement was 
perfect, and found the main entirely free from tar; and therefore 
he could say with confidence that this was a valuable and useful 
arrangement. The plan of separating the hydraulic into sections 
might be alluded to in connection with the subject, and he could 
speak very highly of it. In some works there was a separate section 
of hydraulic to each bed of retorts ; and, amongst other advantages, 
this plan altogether got rid of troubles arising from alterations in 
the depth of seal. 

Mr. J. J. Jervis (New Swindon) remarked that for the last six 
months or so he had been using Mr. Cockey’s arrangement for 
taking off the tar from the bottom of the hydraulic; but he had 
not found it a complete cure for stopped ascension-pipes, for a few 
weeks since he was obliged to have two pipes taken down and burnt 
out. Perhaps one cause of this was because the pipes were too 
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short. It was very well to take off the tar from the bottom of 
the main; but in his opinion still greater advantages might be 
obtained by getting a continuous flow or current of fluid through 
the hydraulic. He had a small injector, and this was put into 
operation every day, and made to throw a stream of warm water 
into the hydraulic for about 20 minutes; and if he adopted Mr. 
Durkin’s idea, and threw up warm liquor instead of warm water, 
he believed he would then have all that could be desired. He 
should add that during the past winter he had nothing like so many 
choked pipes as was the case before Mr. Cockey’s arrangement was 
fixed, and perhaps the fault of his apparatus was not altogether in 
the hydraulic. ; 

Mr. W. W. Monk (Bournemouth) agreed that it was important 
to remove the tar from the bottom of the hydraulic ; but said he 
would like to ask Mr. Durkin if in his opinion the tar had a greater 
tendency to flow through the pipe shown in the drawing than 
through the valve in the ordinary arrangement. In his opinion 
the best cure for stopped ascension-pipes was to put plenty of coal 
in the retorts. If one retort was hotter than the others, his advice 
was, ‘‘ Put more coal into it.” 

Mr. A. Epwarps (Taunton) said no particular apparatus could 
be expected to produce similar results in every case, and no doubt 
there were other reasons which might account for Mr. Jervis’s 
choked pipes. At Taunton he never had a choked pipe, although 
he did not use any special apparatus. He had a separate hydraulic 
for each setting, and no doubt there was a great advantage in 
this plan, and any gas manager who happened to be altering his 
hydraulic main should not fail to put this in practice. But some- 
times too much stress was laid on particular points. A separate 
hydraulic main for each setting was a very good thing in itself; 
but if it was put close down on the top of the retort-bench (which 
might be nearly red hot) the main might be expected to fill up with 
pitch. Care must always be taken that the bottom of the main 
was a sufficient distance above the top of the retort-bench. No 
doubt matters might be improved by the use of some apparatus 
of the kind described by Mr. Durkin. Every one knew that it was 
essential, if there was tar in the hydraulic, to keep it in motion. 
When there was only one outlet for it, the passage of the gas would 
keep it in motion; but where there were two outlets this would 
not be the case. The hydraulic ascension being close on the top of 
the retort-bench would account to some extent for Mr. Jervis’s 
thick tar in it. 

Mr. Jervis remarked that his hydraulic was not over the bench 
at all, but was supported by columns in front of the retorts. 

Mr. T. Harpick (Salisbury) had for some time watched the pro- 
gress of the subject under discussion, and thought that the plan 
proposed was a move in the right direction. He had found choked 
ascension-pipes to arise from the smallness of the pipes provided 
for carrying the gas away from the hydraulic. When he first went 
to Salisbury, many years ago, they sometimes had as many as 
23 choked pipes in a day, with a make of only 5900 cubic feet per 
ton. On examining the benches and pipes, he found that the 
whole of the make, from 63 retorts, had to pass through one 5-inch 
pipe. This pipe was heated by close proximity to the retort-bench, 
and he found it partly corroded, and to such an extent that the 
clear way through it was not more than 33 inches in diameter. 
He had it removed and replaced by larger pipes, putting in larger 
connecting-pipes at two or three other points; and from that day had 
had no more trouble with choked pipes. He believed that chokes 
were frequently caused by the rapid manner in which the gas had 
to pass from the hydraulic, and this accounted for the advantage 
of having a separate outlet for each setting. If they had plenty of 
outlet room they would do away with chokes. 

Mr. Monx remarked that sometimes the kind of coal used made 
a difference. 

Mr. H. G. Crowe (Wellington) said that if his ascension-pipes 
were never choked he should look anxiously to his heats. His 
works were small, and his hydraulic was divided into sections— 
one to each five retorts. During last winter he had great trouble 
with the ascension-pipes of one particular set of five, the remainder 
being clear. His retorts were rcund ones (15-inch), and they were 
charged every six hours with 2 ewt. of coal, which was sufficient to 
well fill the retort. The heats were so good that he could have 
worked off this quantity of coal in five hours, if required. The 
ascension-pipes were 5 inches in diameter. He had co much 
trouble with this particular set, that he let them down, and took 
up some more retorts. The remark that a good charge would 
help did not seem to be borne out in his case, and he should be 
thankful for any information that would assist him. 

Mr. Epwarps said Mr. Crowe’s remark, to the effect that if there 
were no choked ascension-pipes there must be something wrong 
with the heats, did not apply to him. His retorts were 21 in. by 14 in. 
and 9 feet long, and he worked one-third small and two-thirds 
large Silkstone coal, using high heats, and obtaining 10,400 cubic 
feet of gas per ton, and 7000 cubic feet per mouthpiece. There 
would be no need to have stopped pipes if the hydraulic were 
made in separate sections; and they were evidence either of bad 
engineering or bad management. It was impossible to get good 
results without the proper apparatus. 

Mr. W. Osmonp (Dorchester) said he had found not only one 
setting, but one particular retort liable to be constantly choked. 
In some cases a great deal of this had arisen from not properly 
cleaning the ascension-pipes; but he did not think stopped pipes 
were due entirely to bad engineering or bad management. 

Mr. H. Sarnspury (Trowbridge) could bear out the remarks of 
the previous speaker. When the retorts were blown, the ascen- 





sion-pipes were, he said, almost on fire, and no doubt some tarry 
matter was burnt on to them, and the men did not always 
thoroughly clean them out. 

Mr. Crowe said that to get rid of this very thing he had length- 
ened the mouthpieces and widened the saddles at the top of the 
ascension-pipes, thinking that the closeness of the pipes to the 
brickwork might have been the cause of the chokes. He had 
personally seen that the pipes were thoroughly cleaned. It was 
very well to say that stopped ascension-pipes could easily be dis- 
posed of; but he should be glad to be able to escape from them. 
When he had proper heats he invariably had stoppages also ; but 
when the heats were low no stoppages occurred. 

Mr. Monk remarked that his predecessor had as many as 24 or 
25 choked pipes in a single evening, but he (Mr. Monk) did not 
have such a number in six months. This was solely attributable, 
he said, to the use of heavy charges. He found chokes most likely 
to occur with the hottest retorts; and when such was the case he 
used a little more coal. 

Mr. J. Tuomas (Bodmin) had experienced a great deal of trouble 
both with thick tar and choked ascension-pipes, and had adopted 
the plan of pumping up tar from the tar-well into the hydraulic— 
about 3 or 4 gallons per ton of coal carbonized per day. This lique- 
fied the thick tar or pitch, and caused it to run off easily with the 
rest; thus preventing stoppages and chokes. He recommended 
all present to try the experiment of pumping tar back into the 
hydraulic from the tar-well. 

Mr. Durxrn, replying to Mr. Monk, said he certainly thought 
the tar would flow away better in his arrangement than by the 
usual plan. If the liquid products of condensation flowed away 
through a valve in the ordinary manner, the liquor would get away 
first, leaving the hydraulic main full of tar. He took the heavy 
tar off first. Some observations had been made about stopped 
ascension-pipes, and he found that this system, although it greatly 
diminished their number, was not an entire cure. He did not 
know what his friend from Taunton considered a ‘ heavy” 
charge, but with 16-inch through retorts he used 24 ewt. charges— 
5 ewt. per retort. With this quantity of coal there was little room 
above it in the retort at the end of the charge. His hydraulics 
were not close down on the brickwork, but fixed at a good height 
above; but he did not think this was altogether the cause of the 
tar thickening in the hydraulic. In his experience the size of the 
ascension-pipes had very little to do with chokes. In the larger 
pipes the choke was a little longer about. He was in the habit of 
using north country coal, and believed all who used this kind 
were subject to stopped pipes. 

Mr. T. Stone said one thing that contributed more than others 
to stopped ascension-pipes was unskilful charging. He had seen 
coal so thrown into the retort that it struck the interior edge of 
the ascension-pipe every time. 

The PRESIDENT said his experience of the arrangement had been 
a pleasant one. Mr. Monk doubted if the tar really passed off at 
the bottom of the main; but he (the President) was positive that it 
did. He had found nothing in the way of thick tar from the tar 
overflow-pipe, and he had found liquor on the top in the main. 
There was great disadvantage in having the hydraulic too near the 
brickwork, and he kept his at least 18 inches clear above, having 
learnt by experience the advisability of so doing, as there was a 
greater tendency to choked pipes when the hydraulic was too near 
the bench. He found choking began at the top of the ascension-pipe, 
and not at the bottom as was usually supposed. In his works 
each bed of retorts had its separate hydraulic and its separate 
valve; and with this arrangement it was quite possible to repair, 
take out and clean, &c., without stopping the whole of the make. 
When the bridge valve was screwed down as far as it would go, 
there was at least an unsealing to the extent of half an inch; so it 
admitted of experiments being tried in the way of working without 
seal, if desired. 

Mr. W. Osmonp (Dorchester) read the next paper, which was cn 
the subject of 

A NEW LIQUOR DISTRIBUTOR FOR TOWER SCRUBBERS. 

The South-West of England District Association of Gas Managers 
having been established to facilitate the exchange of information 
and ideas among its members, I have, at the request of our Presi- 
dent, and in the hope that other members may from time to time 
give us the benefit of the results of their experience with any new 
apparatus they may have tried and found beneficial, consented to 
offer for your consideration a few remarks on a new kind of liquor 
distributor for tower scrubbers, one of which I have had in use for 
some months at the works of the Dorchester Gas Company. 

There is no doubt we all agree that, for the tower scrubber to be 
thoroughly efficient, the material contained therein must be evenly 
and thoroughly wetted ; yet how often do we find, on opening our 
scrubbers, that the liquor has all gone down through one or two ° 
particular channels, or at the sides, thus rendering the apparatus 
wholly or partially inactive, and allowing what would have been a 
valuable residual to pass on to the purifiers. 

The accompanying illustrations show (one-eighth scale) a distri- 
butor for a scrubber 4 feet in diameter, and the following is a deserip- 
tion thereof :—There is a flanged seal-cup, 6 inches in diameter and 
14 inches deep; the flange being turned on the under side, and the 
rim on the upper side of the flange turned up to a knife-edge. This 
seal cup is supported inside the scrubber by four bolts turned square 
at the head, and filed smooth on the inside, on which the flange of 
the seal-cup rests. These parts are filed and turned, the better to 
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allow the seal-cup to turn round should the arms at any time 
become choked; when they can be easily got at, and, if necessary, 
removed for cleaning. On the seal-box six bosses are cast at equal 
distances, and just under the flange (room enough being allowed 
for the heads of the supporting bolts to pass between the distribut- 
ing arms and the flange). Each boss is drilled and tapped to take 
the radial distributing pipes or arms, which are of 1-inch iron 
barrel, and long enough to just clear the internal flanges of the 
scrubber. Each arm has a number of holes drilled in it of about 
#sths of an inch diameter and about 2 inches apart, one row on 
either side and opposite each other. The end of each arm is capped, 
and a similar hole drilled there. 

The liquor in my case is forced by means of a pair of 7-inch 
plunger pumps to the supply-pipe, which passes through the top 
of the scrubber, the end of which is sealed in the seal-box before 
described, being carried down to within or about an inch of the 
bottom. This supply-pipe is fastened by means of a flanged joint 
to the top of the scrubber; and for about 2 inches above the level 
of the top of the seal-cup the pipe is cast of an extra thickness, and 
is turned down to a perfectly smooth surface, which fits easily, or 
almost exactly, the hole in the loose cover of the seal-cup. This 
hole is turned to a knife-edge, the better to enable the cover to rise 
and fall should the pumps throw more water than can be forced 
conveniently through the holes in the arms, in which case the plate 
or cover rises and falls with each stroke of the pumps; and in 
addition to the liquor being distributed through the arms, a thin 
sheet of liquor (if I may be allowed the expression) is forced 
between the cover and the knife-edged rim on the top of the seal- 
cup. Thus the whole of the material in the scrubber is thoroughly 
and uniformly wetted, and the apparatus rendered efficient. By 
means of a manhole cut in the top of the scrubber, with a cover 
which can be easily removed, the distributor can be examined 
whenever required ; and should any of the holes in the distributing 
pipes become choked, the pipe can be easily unscrewed and re- 
moved, as the whole of the distributing apparatus can be easily 
turned round, and should the loose cover at any time set fast 
(which, I may remark, it is not likely to do), it can be lifted, and 
the face and knife-edge easily wiped. 

The advantages claimed by the yse of this distributor are that 
the whole of the material in the scrubber is evenly and thoroughly 
wetted, and that the working parts can be readily removed and 








cleaned. The cost of the apparatus is small, and it can be easily 
fitted to any scrubber. I have found a check-valve fixed on the | 
rising main, just above the outlet of the pumps, exceedingly useful, 
as it relieves to a great extent the action of the pumps, and obviates 
the necessity for emptying the whole of the rising main should any 
of the joints on the pumps become bad. 

_ In conclusion, I should mention that the distributor is the 
invention of our worthy President, whose thoroughly practical 
knowledge we all so well know and admire; and I greatly regret 
that his retiring disposition should have prevented him from giving 
you a much better and fuller description of this useful and efficient 
apparatus than I have done. 


Discussion. 


Mr. W. W. Monk (Bournemouth) inquired how it was arranged 
for the water to pass over the middle part of the scrubber in the 
same proportion as the outside. It appeared to him, he said, that 
it received three times as much water ; the holes in the arms being 
equally distributed as shown. The secret of good scrubbing was 
proper distribution. He also thought that when 10 gallons of water 
were being used to each ton of coal—the quantity usually recom- 
mended—there would be a difficulty in securing efficient distri- 
bution. He would also like to know how the parts adjacent to the 
sides of the scrubber were watered, as the arms did not reach quite 
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to the sides. A large proportion of the gas was likely to find its 
way up by the sides of the scrubber. 

Mr. T. Harpick (Salisbury) saw no difficulty in arranging for 
the equal distribution of the water by different sized holes in the 
distributing arms, or varying the distance between the holes. 

Mr. H. F. Wittey (Exeter) thought that as the distribution was 
supplied direct from the pumps, the observation made by Mr. Monk 
applied with greater force. But if the arms could be made to 
rotate, a better distribution of the water would be secured. 

Mr. A. Epwarps (Taunton) inquired the distance that the dis- 
tributor must be fixed above the material—what space was required 
above the material for the reception of the distributor. 

Mr. T. Gres (Bridport) had examined the distributor, and after 
having had experience with several different kinds, considered it 
the best he had seen. So far as the distribution of the liquor was 
concerned, he had looked inside the scrubber when the pumps were 
going, and seen the little streams or jets of water crossing each 
other, and he was positive that the distribution was practically 
equal all over the surface. The pulsations of the liquor-pump 
caused an irregularity in the supply, and made the jets cross 
each other; so that each jet fell, not all in one place, but along a 
line, as shown in the diagram. 

Mr. W. Osmonp, in reply, said he had found the distribution of 
liquor to be practically uniform, and not more in the middle than 
at the outside. If the pumps were not sufficiently powerful, an 
unequal distribution might ensue. The distributor had yielded 
very good results—20 gallons of 12-o0z. liquor per ton of coal. As 
to the space adjacent to the sides, the water-jets extended to the 
sides of the scrubber, which indeed were washed down by them. 

The PrEsmwENT said he had some experience with this form of 
distributor. The stream of water received a pulsation at every 
stroke of the pumps, which had a tendency to drive the water out 
a little stronger at the ends of the arms, but not so much at the 
middle part. He had tried various arrangements of the holes in 
the distributing arms—with the holes at an angle, and with the 
holes opposite each other—but had found the arrangement shown 
on the drawing to answer best. The whole thing could be examined 
and, if necessary, cleared in about 20 minutes. 


Mr. J. THomas (Bodmin) then read a paper on 


AN IMPROVED SYSTEM OF HYDRAULIC VALVES FOR GAS 
APPARATUS.* 

The method of directing the flow of gas through purifiers has 
been a difficulty which all gas engineers have experienced ; and it 
is to this subject that I ask your attention. I am not certain 
whether the honour of inventing the old hydraulic centre- 
valve belongs to Clegg or Malam; but certain it is that its 
originator contrived a very ingenious appliance for the purpose 
of changing the purifiers as required. But after this inven- 
tion had been in use for many years, and before gas consumers 
became well acquainted with the impurities of coal gas, and cor- 
porations and Parliament began to impose stipulations as to 
purity, &c., gas engineers and companies began to bestir them- 
selves when they found that the old hydraulic centre-valve, which 
had served them so long, was the cause of crude gas passing (while 
the valve was being turned to direct the gas from one purifier to 
another) into the gasholder, and thence to the consumers. The 
result was that the valve was condemned, no one coming forward 
to speak in its favour, or to adapt it to the altered circumstances of 
the time. In my experience of 25 years, I have had a great deal of 





* In connection with this paper we may refer our readers to the illus- 
trations of the author’s arrangement which have already appeared in the 
JouRNAL (see ante, p. 143), supplemented by the drawing now given, 
which shows the application of the valve to two purifiers.—Ep. J. G. L. 
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trouble with faced valves—I mean slide or sluice valves—and have 
found them totally unfit for purifiers, or any apparatus where 
crude gas is passing, owing to their liability to set fast. On many 
occasions I have had to use a crowbar to lift a valve that had not 
been moved for a few days, and not unfrequently the strain brought 
to bear to move it has resulted ina breakage. These troubles 
caused me some time ago to see if I could remedy them. 

I will ask your attention while I describe as briefly as possible 
an invention of my own, which I believe to be the best; and I 
will venture an opinion that when those now present become 
acquainted with its practical working, they will give it their un- 
qualified approbation. The invention is a system of hydraulic 
valves, whereby one, two, three, four, or any number of purifiers 
can be worked, separately or together. Either one of them can be 
turned out of work for cleaning, or all of them can be in work at the 
same time. The objection that was taken by engineers in days 
gone by to the old system of hydraulic centre-valves cannot occur 
with my valves, if ordinary care is exercised by the man in charge. 
By my arrangement, all the foul gas to be purified is conducted 
directly from the scrubber or washer to the centre-valve, through 
the inlet attached to its side. This valve has as many outlets as 
there are purifiers, and each outlet is the inlet to a purifier; there- 
fore, before gas can pass to the outlet it must go through a 
purifier. The other valve is a double bye-pass and stop-valve, one 
of which is required to each purifier; and, standing between two 
of the series, it will act either as the bye-pass from one purifier to 
another, from the purifier tw the outlet main, or to shut off the 
purifier for cleaning. 

The valves are very easy of manipulation. A pointer shows the 
direction of the gas; and one turn only of the crank-handle lifts 
the internal cap, which is done with the right hand, and with the 
left the cap is turned in the desired position, when the reverse 
action is made with the right. The whole operation does. not 
occupy three seconds. Crude gas cannot pass while the water- 
level is kept up; and for this purpose a small running stream is 
recommended, regulated in the ordinary way. But where this is 
impracticable, a j-inch bend is screwed into the side of the valve 
below the water-line, and a short piece of pipe with a funnel 
attached. A few gallons of water poured into this funnel once a 
week is all that is required; and the attendant has only to look 
into the funnel, and if he can see water none need be added. With 
respect to the depth of seal of water in these valves, I have 
12 inches, which I believe to be sufficient in moderate-sized 
works ; but perhaps in large works it might be desirable to increase 
the depth, though there is no reason whatever why it should be 
deeper than that of the cups of the purifiers. 

I am not unconscious that the dry centre-valve is a favourite, 
and in many works has been preferred to the slide-valve. Now, 
without depreciating the value and convenience of the dry centre- 
valve, I submit to those who have experience in its use that the 
faced surfaces require more or less attention, to see that they are 
clean and sound; for if from any circumstance the faces become 
worn and leaky, and this happens to occur in mid-winter, the 
whole of the purifiers must be thrown out of action while the valve 
is repaired, and this may involve serious inconvenience to the 
supply of pure gas to the town. In my system, should one or more 
of the valves require attention, the others are in action, leaving one, 
two, or more purifiers available; but I maintain that, from their 
construction, the comparison of liability to derangement is tenfold 
less than in the case of dry centre-valves. An hydraulic seal, where 
it can be conveniently applied, is receiving prominent attention, 
and by many engineers is preferred to faced metal surfaces in 
apparatus. The cost, including piping and connections, is consider- 
ably less than either the dry centre-valve or the faced slide-valve. 
With the ordinary dry centre-valve three purifiers only, out of four, 
can be at work (except by a new special valve which I understand 
is very costly to work the four); whereas in my system all four or 
any number may be in action. These valves are also adapted, by a 
little alteration in their form and arrangement of pipes, to the 
following purposes—viz., inlet, outlet, and bye-pass for scrubber, 
washer, or station meter, also for gasholders. One valve can be 
arranged to work one gasholder, with inlet, outlet, and bye-pass. 

While on the question of valves for gasholders, allow me to 
diverge from my subject for a few minutes to say that I see no 
need whatever to use separate valves to turn gas on and off the 
various holders in a gas-works. Suppose you have in your works 
three gasholders. Each one varies from the other in weight; 
consequently, if the inlet and outlet valves of all three were kept 
open, the result would be that the lightest holder would fill first, 
then the next in order of weight, and the heaviest last. To the 
first two holders I would put stops attached to the top of the 
columns or the girders, and when the holder rose to its height, the 
top would come in contact with the stop, and thus be prevented 
from rising any higher. When this occurs, the gas that is being 
made will find its way into the next lightest holder; and this may 
be continued if there are a dozen holders on the same connection. 
The advantage of working holders on this plan will be easily seen. 
It makes them self-acting, and does away with the liability, 
through the carelessness or stupidity of workmen turning the 
wrong valves, of having all the inlets closed at once ; thus stopping 
back the gas, and blowing the water out of the cups of the purifiers, 
or putting the town in darkness, which I have known to occur. It 
also prevents waste of gas, as is often the case. A holder is filled 
with gas, and the valve is turned off, after which an alteration 
takes place in the weather, and the sun shines out, the heat from 
which causes the gas in the holder to expand, with the result that 





the holder that was full before cannot rise any higher, and the gas 
therefore escapes from the bottom. One of my valves is very suit- 
able for this purpose. If left for years without moving, and any- 
thing should occur that one gasholder required to be isolated from 
the others on the same connection, the valve, having no rubbing 
surfaces, could be closed in two minutes, and just as easily as if 
it had been moved every day. I have had valves on this principle 
in use for twelve years, and some of them are rarely moved; but 
however long they may have been left untouched I have always been 
able to move them readily, and without using any excessive amount 
of force. 

The valves are usually arranged for four purifiers set in a square, 
with the valves in the centre, and between each purifier; but if the 
purifiers are required to be fixed in a row, the valves can be just as 
easily arranged for working them as in the other case, only a little 
more piping would be necessary. The manufacture of these valves 
is simple and inexpensive, as they are composed of plain castings 
with very little fitting; and having no rubbing surfaces they cannot 
set fast, and never require taking to pieces for cleaning. The matter 
of connections with this system of valves is a consideration, but 
these are very simple and inexpensive. Bu. 

The advantages claimed for these valves are—(1) the impossibility 
of their leaking; (2) the simplicity of their action and freedom from 
setting fast, and therefore non-liability to breakage; and (3) their 
durability, for, when once fixed, they will last 50 years. : 

And now, gentlemen, I must bring my paper to a conclusion. If 
there is any merit in the simple invention I have brought before 
you, I trust you will duly appreciate my efforts; but in the event 
of any of you not seeing with me that my system of valves is all 
that can be desired for the purposes for which they are intended, I 
shall take it with good grace if you express your opinions freely, 
so that an intelligent discussion may emanate from the reading of 
this paper, and the perfecting of gas manufacture and supply may 
thus be advanced, if only to a small extent. 






































DIAGRAM SHOWING THE Use oF THoMaAs’s VALVES WITH TWO PURIFIERS. 


Discussion. 

Mr. A. Epwarps (Taunton) inquired the kind of material used 
for making the hoods of the valves. 

Mr. THomas: Wrought iron. 

Mr. Epwarps said he could remember in his early days using 4 
hydraulic valve of the ordinary pattern, and one peculiar feature 
about the hood of this valve was that it was always full of holes. 
Whenever they could stop making gas, the hood was always taken 
out, and a rivet put in or a patch put on to stop some holes. It 
was most desirable, he thought, that Mr. Thomas should use some 
material other than wrought iron for the hoods. 

Mr. 8. W. Durkin (Southampton) could bear out the experience 
of Mr. Edwards with regard to the hood of the old hydraulic valve. 
He had, he said, used this kind of valve for some years, and the 
casing would always give way, and therefore he agreed in recom- 
mending Mr. Thomas to find some material other than wrought 
iron for the hoods. He had not had any experience with dry 
centre-valves; but slide-valves were simply abominations, particu- 
larly with large purifiers. After the first surface had worn off, he 
had so much trouble with slide-valves that he took them out and 
put others in. For the purifiers he used hydraulic valves. These 
valves were much deeper than was actually necessary, being 5 fect 
in depth, so that he could get a seal of 3 feet. A suction-pipe for 
a pump passed down the side of each division or chamber, and the 
necessary changes in the purifiers were made by unsealing certain 
chambers, or sealing them with a known quantity of so many 
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gallons of water. Buckets containing the proper quantity were 
kept in readiness; and it was a very simple operation to put in so 
many buckets of water to seal a certain valve. The valves also 
acted as syphons, and could be pumped, just as an ordinary syphon, 
by the man in charge. 

Mr. H. Cocxry (Frome) remembered that his firm had many 
years ago manufactured hydraulic valves with wrought-iron cases, 
and their use was dropped on account of several disadvantages. 
When the water was allowed to remain in the valve for any 
considerable time, it affected the purity of the gas; and he had 
seen gas that was properly purified rendered impure by passing 
through such a valve. 

Mr. H. F. Wimey (Exeter) was strongly in favour of the 
hydraulic seal for valves. When an inventor introduced new 
apparatus he had to consider three things—first, its efficiency ; 
secondly, its simplicity; and, thirdly, its cost; and he thought 
that the valves introduced by Mr. Thomas embraced these three 
points. By the adoption of these valves the crude gas was 
directed to another purifier, and could not by any means get to 
the gasholder without passing through at least one of the vessels. 
In these valves the area of the gas-way throughout was quite equal 
to that of the pipes which conducted the gas to it; and the greater 
freedom with which the gas could be allowed to pass away was an 
advantage. Mr. Edwards’s objection might be met by making the 
hoods of thin cast iron, or even tin; or if of wrought iron they 
might be coated with some preservative. If, in this arrangement, 
Mr. Thomas had invented something that would render it 
impossible for gas to pass into the holder in an impure state, he 
had earned the thanks of gas engineers generally. 

Mr. T. Harpick (Salisbury) had never had any great experience 
with hydraulic valves, and said he never would have so long as 
he could get dry-faced valves. He thought the rapid decay of 
governor cylinders was sufficient to show that wrought-iron hoods 
were not to be desired. Some 30 years ago he had a valve in use 
that was much the same in principle as that before the meeting. 
The gas could not possibly get through the dry centre-valve without 
passing through the proper number of purifiers; and as to their 
leakage or otherwise, this rested entirely with the person in charge. 

The PRESIDENT said he might observe, in passing, that the faces 
of the dry valves never need be allowed to get into the leaky con- 
dition indicated; and, if they did so, the fact was a standing 
disgrace to the man in charge. He had used dry-faced valves 
for 16 or 17 years, and found that if they received periodical 
attention once every year there never need be the difficulty com- 
plained of. As to the size of the gas-way through the valves, the 
area of each division of the dry centre-valve could be made equal 
to that of the connecting-pipes, or indeed much larger if desired. 
There was another difficulty in connection with the hydraulic 
valve. An esteemed Past-President of the Association had re- 
marked that he thought nothing of 10 or 12 inches of back 
pressure; but he (the President) would not care to see such an 
increase of pressure in works where the hydraulic valve was used. 

Mr. Tuomas, in replying to Mr. Edwards, said he thought the 
hoods of his valves, being out of contact with the air, would last 
50 years if made of wrought iron. He said this after having one 
of the valves in use for 12 years, in connection with his scrubber. 

Mr. Cockey remarked that in the valve referred to by Mr. 
Edwards the hood was quite out of contact with the air, as in 
Mr. Thomas’s valve. 

Mr. Tuomas said with regard to Mr. Cockey’s objection that the 
water in the valve would get foul, and render the purified gas 
impure, he had recommended a small running stream of water 
into the valve, and an overflow with a syphon attached. As to 
pressure, he thought even 7 or 8 inches was a matter of some con- 
sequence. Of course there was no foreseeing accidents, but he 
thought that the dry-faced valve was more liable to accident than 
his system. 

The PresmpenT remarked that he was sure Mr. Thomas was 
entitled to the thanks of the Association for coming forward to 
describe his valves. 


Mr. J. J. Jervis (New Swindon) read the last paper, entitled 
TWELVE MONTHS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE DISTILLATION OF 
COAL TAR. 

I shall be sorry indeed if the title I have chosen has raised 
expectations which my paper may fail to satisfy; for there may be 
some present who know far more than I can tell them of the 
chemistry, &c., of tar distillation—and without the twelve months’ 
experience—while others may be expecting to learn somewhat of 
the chemistry of the several processes. But I was assured that 
my paper was simply to introduce the subject of tar distillation by 
gas companies; and it is with great pleasure that I now bring the 
matter before you. 

In a letter addressed to me a short time ago, our Secretary—very 
much to the point, as I thought—contended that gas engineers 
must now look all round in the glare of the electric light to secure 
to themselves every means of profit, however small. He fixed on the 
production of more ammonia per washer; and I for some time 
have thought about tar. Why should we sell our tar any more 
than our ammoniacal liquor? Of course I know, owing to local 
circumstances, some companies are obliged to sell both; but many 
companies could work up their tar to advantage. Then why not 
work it up? The answers to this question may be various—no 
room, nuisance, danger, complicated processes, markets, bad 
locality, expensive plant, does it pay? &c., &c. All these are cer- 








tainly considerations, but I think there is a time coming when this 
residual will have to be worked up by gas companies, if they are 
obliged to fall back upon residuals so much as they do at present. 
For when one considers the large amount of tar products (and 
ammonia also) that is being put into the market by the growing 
manufacture now being carried on at the pit’s mouth, and also the 
increasing quantities from the manufacture of English petroleum, 
we must expect the markets to be soon affected to the prejudice of 
tar distillers. More products for sale will necessarily reduce prices, 
and buyers of tar will not be able to pay so high a figure for the 
crude article. Gas companies will either have to lose somewhat, 
or work up their tar themselves, and with at least the carriage cost 
as a margin or set-off against the low ruling of the market. I do 
not propose to take up seriatim the several considerations I have 
mentioned; but I hope, from the description I may give of our 
little tar-works, that some of the foregoing points may be touched 
upon. 

We were conscious from the first that for the disposal of some of 
the products we were badly situated (as, indeed, are many distil- 
lers); but, believing we had still an opportunity of doing better 
with our tar by working it up ourselves, we decided to erect the 
necessary plant, of which I shall be pleased at any time to allow 
an inspection by my brother managers. The premises being of 
very limited area, and closely surrounded by houses, we were 
obliged to purchase a site at considerable distance. This was not 
altogether against us, because of the railway conveniences. We 
purchased the whole of the field, 54 acres, but the works occupy 
only about } acre. Our own stuff is hauled into the works; but we 
receive tar and ammoniacal liquor from other gas-works, and the 
trucks or tanks on the rail alongside discharge into the wells. 
The tar is allowed to stand for some hours, to permit as much 
water as possible to separate ; otherwise that in the still would 
have to be driven off, at the expense of time and fuel, as well 
as forming one of the dangers in distillation. 

The still is charged by the steam-pump in the boiler-house, 
which pump also fills the ammoniacal liquor settling-tank, loads 
up creosote, &c. The still is known as a “ balloon” still; and 
1000 gallons of tar is the charge. From the still-head is led a 
4-inch pipe, which passes three times round a tank filled with 
water, and conveniently arranged for maintaining the required 
temperature. This tank is raised on brickwork, forming the 
grease-house; and there is a platform leading from it to the 
various tanks and receivers. A gallery is also erected round the 
still, for easy access to the manhole, spyhole, inlet for tar, &c. 
Firing is started at about four o’clock in the morning, and in from 
two to three hours there begins to come over, from the spout of 
the condenser, water and the first light oil, and for the space of 
about three hours more it flows in a steady stream. This is all 
received, without separation, into a vessel. In our case it is simply 
a 200-gallon cask, set up on brick piers, which serves as a very 
good naphtha still. This I will describe presently. (I am giving 
you now, with a description of the apparatus, the routine of one 
day’s work; after which I will detail the duties of the following 
day.) Whilst the naphtha is coming over, a slight odour is per- 
ceptible, but it is not at all disagreeable; and throughout the 
entire process the smell is far more tolerable than burning out an 
ascension-pipe or changing a purifier. 

During the whole of the five or six hours, very careful atten- 
tion is directed to the firing, as the tar is apt to rise—as milk does 
when boiling—and come over. When the boiling point is reached 
a peculiar rattling sound is heard ; and according to the quality of 
the tar so is the distillate that comes over at this stage, whether 
a second light oil or creosote. If the latter, a difficulty may arise 
in a sudden choking of the worm; in which case a steam-pipe 
handy is of great service. But if a second light oil comes over, it 
is received into the same vessel as the first runnings. In about an 
hour, and upon reaching a certain point (determined either by 
catching in a glass some of the distillate, and observing the 
separation of the liquids, or by the specific gravity test), the trough 
is directed to the creosote tank. The firing need not now be so 
vigorous; and, to a great extent, danger from this cause is at an 
end. A copious stream comes over for about three hours, and a 
rough test is applied by simply catching a few drops on a piece of 
hoop iron, and observing the congelation and colour. If the 
distillate is of a peculiar greenish hue and sets quickly, the trough 
is changed to the tank for receiving the anthracene oil, which for 
about an hour runs over in a small dark stream. The tests mark- 
ing the fractions may be elaborately and scientifically made ; but, 
in our practice, they are all more or less rude. You are aware that, 
in many processes, the simple test of the workman is very often 
more reliable than the complicated one of the man of science. 
When by a recognized setting, and the hue of a few drops of liquid 
on a piece of hoop iron, the desired point of distillation is reached, 
the fire is drawn, and the contents of the still—hard pitch—left for 
the night to cool. To run it out at once, except into a securely 
closed vault, would be a dangerous operation, as it would ignite on 
exposure to the air. Early the next morning it is ready to be run 
out into the cooler. In our case this is an old Cornish boiler minus 
the tube, and fitted with a sluice. This chamber is fairly air- 
tight, and reduces the temperature a little; after which, if hard 
pitch is required, it is run at once into the portion of the pitch- 
bay devoted to this quality. But if a medium or soft sample is 
required, the hot pitch is discharged into a shallow brick tank 
covered over with sheet-iron plates; and when further cooled by 
standing five or six hours, given quantities of creosote salts or 
green oil are cautiously added and well stirred. The liquid is then 
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ladled over into the soft pitch compartment, where it sets on 
cooling. Or should it be required to make black varnish or refined 
tar, certain quantities of naphtha, creosote oil, or green oil are 
added, according to the qualities desired, and the products pumped 
up into the store tank or put into barrels. 

Now let us turn to the naphtha, &e., received into the small still 
for rectifying. Brought to boiling point by a steam-pipe, the 
vapours are condensed in a 2-inch worm in the same tank as the 
tar-still worm, and the naphtha and water coming over are 
received without separation into a tank. Our practice is to run 
into this vessel up to what will give a 50 per cent. benzole at 120°, 
and then to finish off into another tank with what will give a 
20 per cent. benzole at 160°. The water in both these tanks is 
conveniently drawn off by a cock. 

Turning to the creosote (as we have found it does not at present 
pay to make carbolic acid), we do nothing further with the creosote 
except to fish out the salts that settle. These we have sold as a 
fuel for steel puddling furnaces, and we use them also for lighting 
up the boiler fire and other purposes. 

The anthracene oil, having resolved itself into a dark heavy oil 
and thick with a greenish powder, is drawn off, and put into filter 
bags (we have no filter press at present). When fairly free from 
oil it is pressed under the hydraulic, afterwards warmed up in a 
steam-jacketed pan, and re-pressed. We thus obtain a sample 
of about 40 per cent., and without washing with naphtha. With 
the oil we make a cart-grease, the apparatus and process being 
exceedingly simple. We have a very fair demand for the oil as a 
lubricant in brick presses, &c. It is also a capital oil for ex- 
hausters; and being so good a solvent for tar, any clogging is 
instantly removed. 

I have now given you, as simply as possible, an outline of the 
duties of our tar-works, purposely avoiding all technical terms, 
chemical formule, &c., so that you may see that to work up tar 
is not a formidable matter—not more so, I think, than the 
sulphate process, and not nearly so much so as gas making. But 
I must not, I know, rest here. You want another view of the 
matter—results. I therefore give you a few figures—not the exact 
ones of our working, for certain reasons; but they are, I assure 
ycu, near enough not to mislead. 


We make the products of 1000 gallons of tar to be— 


40 gallons “ once-run” naphtha (yielding a 
5v per cent. benzole at 120°), at 4s. — - 00 
Less carriage and barrel. . 8 0 








£712 0 
20 gallons “ second runnings ” (do. 20 per cent. 
benzole at 160°), at 1s. 34. per gallon 6 0 
Less carriage and barrel. . . . 0 8 O 
—— 017 0 
250 gallons creosote, at 23d. per -— be ee Oe ee oe 
100 gallons green oil, at 4d ho. ° ee ee eee 
2 cwt. anthracene (40 per cent. ), at ‘1s. ‘6d. - - £2 6 O 
Less carriageand barrels ... 07 0 
—— 118 0 
84 tons pitch, at 25s.perton. .....2.+.+.2+2.4+-4+é4 7 6 
eae ne ee ie 
On the other side— 
1000 gallons tar, at 24d. per vere Pi oe ne te me Se ae a 
Fuel, 74 cwt., at 8d. percwt.. . 05 0 
Labour—Half of two men’s "wages for oneweek for all 
duties, two stills per week . me ‘ 15 0 
£1118 4 


ee ee ee ee 

Net result (say) £7 per 1000 gallons. 

You have, of course, noticed that there is no item for wear and 

tear of still, tools, and sundries; but I have not put anything on 

the opposite side for the better profits on the bye-products—black 

varnish, grease, &c.—which work into a very good trade. And I 

ought also, in our case, to make a set-off on the labour item, on 
acoount of sulphate work in connection with our tar-works. 

If I now give you the approximate cost of the plant, you 

will, I think, see that the matter is worthy the attention of gas 

managers :— 





Cost of tar settling-tanks. . . £60 
Boiler-house and stack, boiler, filters, , press, pump, &., &e. . 600 
Still, brickwork, and stack . - 100 
Pitch cooler and | ee ee 
Ce ee ee ee re ee a: 
is ¢ Go <> 0 «6 Oe oS 6 es oe Se 
SS a ee ee er ae eS a a 
Ee ee ee ee ee ee a 

ee o + + + &B50 


Add cost of site (say £1000 to be sure of the ne, and with such a 
plant there could be worked up 100,000 gallons of tar per annum. 

The sum realized would be fully ample for charges of wear and 
tear, sundry charges, superintendence, depreciation, reserve, divi- 

dend, &c., besides leaving a good margin for variations in the 
markets. I have thus given you sufficient to enable you to apply 
the matter individually. In some cases the cost of the works 
might be considerably less, working expenses less, and sale of 
products more. Some of you may get more than 23d. per gallon 
for your tar; others considerably less. So you see that it is a very 
difficult matter indeed to lay before you such an absolute state- 
ment as one would like to do. Still I hope by next meeting others 
will have gone into at least the figures, that I may have something 
to compare with what we may do during the next six months. 
Then, if desired, I shall be glad to place ‘before you further expe- 





rience, with more statements, and something of the chemistry of 
the subject. 

The PrestpentT said there did not appear to be anything calling 
for discussion in Mr. Jervis’s paper, and he was sure the Asso- 
ciation were greatly indebted to that gentleman for his valuable 
communication ; but if any member wished to ask a question, 
Mr. Jervis would be pleased to answer it. 

No question being asked, the business of the meeting terminated 
in accordance with the report of the proceedings which has already 
appeared. 





Correspondence. 
[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 
COOPER’S PATENT FOR PURIFYING GAS. 

Sim,—It is only natural that Mr. Cooper, in his letter which appeared 
in the Journat last Tuesday, should try to make out that Heard meant 
something different from what he says; but that is only matter of 
opinion. 

I have carefully read Mr. Cooper's specification, and there can be no 
question that both Heard and Winsor, as well as he, claim precisely the 
same thing—the mizing of lime with coal,‘and distilling them together for 
the purpose of purifying gas; only Mr. Cooper’s patent is 80 years too 


late to be of any value to him. ‘ E = 
St. Neots, March 24, 1883. Gacnen Bowus. 





Tar anD Liquor Separators.—In our “ Register of Patents” of the 
6th inst., an illustrated description of an apparatus for effecting the 
separation of tar and liquor (the subject of a patent of last year) was 
given. We have since received two letters claiming priority of invention. 
The first isifrom Mr. J. Smith, the Manager of the Bangor Gas-Works. 
He says: ‘The same kind of apparatus has been used in these works 
from 1876 to the present time; and therefore was in use four years prior 
to the date of Mr. Dempster’s patent. I wish to put this on record to 
prevent misunderstanding in future.” A sketch was sent to show the 
similarity of the two appliances. Our second correspondent—Mr. W. 8. 
Haddock, Manager of one of the Warrington Corporation Gas-Works— 
says: ‘‘Such a mechanical separator (but of simpler construction) has 
been in use at these works for two years, and was designed by Mr. Jas. 
Paterson for the Mersey Street works some 18 8 years ago.’ 


Register of Patents, 


Puriryine Coan Gas. —Walker, J., of et Leeds. No. 3639; Aug. 1, 1882. 
(Not proceeded with.) 

The —- set forth in the specification of this invention is, to all 
intents and purposes, identical with that of two previous patents (No. 5 5269 
of 1881, and No. 387 of 1822), as will be seen from the following sentence, 
with which the specification ends :—“ The basis and novelty of my inven- 
tion is mixing pulverized coke or breeze in any proportion with hydrated 
bog oxide earth or other oxide of iron suitable for purifying coal gas, 
whether supplementary purifiers of hydrate of lime and coke or breeze be 
added or not.” 








ener 51 aaa Liquors.—Feldmann, A., of Bremen. No. 3643 ; 
Aug. 2. 

This peel for distilling ammoniacal liquids, consists of a column 
A (fig. 1) situated above a decomposing vessel B; and of a column C, 
arranged side by side with the latter. The ammoniacal liquid to be dis- 
tilled passes from the tank H into the vessel I. In this there is a ball-cock, 
by the action of which the level of the liquor in I will be maintained at a 
uniform height; a regular introduction of ammoniacal water into the 
column being thereby attained. From the vessel I the liquor flows into 
the feed-heater G; constructed on the principle of counter-currents. In 
this it passes through a cviled pipe, from below, upwards; and then passes 






Fig. | 


























Cj 
into the upper compartment of the column A. From here the liquor passes 
through overflow-pipes in the bottoms of the several compartments of the 
column A, downwards through a longer overflow-pipe into the decom- 
posing vessel B. Into this a force-pump P sends, at suitable intervals, 
through the tube shown, a quantity of milk of lime. The tube opens into 
the exhaust-tube of the vessel B; the upper part of which, underneath the 
lower division ~g' the column A, contains a steam-pipe ‘which conducts 
steam from C to A. 

To induce complete intermingling of the ammoniacal water with the 
lime, and to cause a decomposition of the former, a steam recoil wheel 
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(seen in fig. 2) is provided in the lower part of B, into which wheel steam 
can be driven from ,the top by a special steam-pipe. The effect of this 
wheel is similar to a Barker's mill. Similarly there are a number of 
horizontal arms bent to an equal curve at their free ends. These arms 
are at the lower end of the vertical tubular part of the wheel, and rotate 
on a pivot, so that when a jet of steam arrives into the wheel rapid 
rotation takes place. The mixture of ammoniacal water and milk of lime 
thus receives a whirling motion; and the issuing steam is ae 
divided, and enables the mass to be completely mixed and decomposed. 
To enable the lime stirred up by the steam wheel to settle more easily in 
the upper part of the vessel B, a sieve bottom is provided at about two- 
thirds of its height, so as to impede the movement of the liquid in this 
part. The admission of steam to the recoil wheel is so regulated that the 
decomposed ammoniacal liquor flows off clear from B through the over- 
flow tube into the column C. When the ammonia has passed through all 
the compartments of the column C, by means of overflow-pipes arranged 
in the bottoms of the several compartments, it arrives completely sepa- 
rated into the lowest compartment D, wherefrom it can flow off by a cock. 
From the upper part of the column A a tube leads to a leaden tank I. con- 
taining sulphuric acid. Through this tube the products of distillation 
pass, when the apparatus is to be used for manufacturing sulphate of 
ammonia, under a bell of lead F hung in the tank, and dipping half into 
the sulphuric acid. The gases, which are mixed with aqueous vapour, 
collect in the upper part of the bell, and pass through a pipe into the feed- 
heater G, and thence, freed from aqueous vapour, through another tube 
leading from the bottom of the feed-heater, under the grate of a fire, whilst 
the condensed water is led away through a third tube. The collecting of 
the ill-smelling gasesis thus prevented ; while the usejof the bell admits of 
the examination of the contents of the leaden tank (at all times and from 
all sides), the removal of the salt, and the pouring in of fresh acid without 
permitting such gases to escape. 


SIGNALLING BY ELECTRICITY THROUGH THE Mepium or Gas.—Lake, W. R.; 
communicated from the Standard Time Company, of New Haven, 
U.S.A. No. 5280; Nov. 4, 1882. 

One part of this invention relates to the employment of gas in mains 
and branches of a common gas system as a medium for communicating 
signals to distant points, by imparting a sudden impulse to the gas at a 
certain point and time. According to this part of the invention there is 
combined with the ordinary gasholder and mains a second holder, or its 
equivalent, under a pressure greater than the normal or regular pressure 
in the mains ; this second holder being so arranged that, at predetermined 
times, its higher pressure may be opened into the mains to impart an 
impulse to the gas. 

Another part of the invention relates to a device for receiving and 
utilizing the impulse to make and break an electrical circuit at or near the 
point where a signal is to be given. According to this part of the inven- 
tion a U-shaped tube is employed filled with mercury to a level above the 
bend. One a is placed in connection with the medium through which 
the impulse 1s to be received ; and the electric circuit wires arranged rela- 
tively to the mercury, so that the impulse received in one leg of the tube 
will cause the mercury to rise until contact is made between both wires 
through the mercury, and the circuit closed. 




















In the accompanying drawings, fig. 1is a plan of apparatus illustrating the 
invention ; figs. 2, 3, and 4, are detailed views drawn to an enlarged scale; 
fig. 5 is a side view of the impulse receiver for making and breaking an elec- 
trical circuit; and fig. 6, a modification of the same. A represents the 
principal gasholder, in which the ——— is the regular working pressure 
of the system; and from which the main B receives its gas in the usual 
manner. C is a small holder, in which the pressure of gas is considerably 
greater than that in the principal holder. It is incommunication with the 
main by means of a three-way cock. One passage, a, opens towards the 
principal holder ; the second, b, towards the high-pressure holder ; and the 
third one, d, into the main. Through the plug of the cock is an opening, 
e, which in one direction (as shown in fig. 2) makes communication between 
the principal holder and the main, and cuts off the high-pressure holder. 
In the second position (as shown in fig. 3) communication is opened 
between the hhigh-pevasare holder and the main, and cut off from the prin- 

























































































cipal holder. If at any time the plug of the cock be turned from the posi- 
tion shown in fig. 2 to that shown in fig. 3, the pressure in the mains will 
be instantly increased to the extent of the pressure in C; and then, if 
returned to the position in fig. 2, the high pressure is cut off, and communi- 
cation is again opened with the sutncinal holder, and the pressure in the 
pipes reduced. There is, therefore, by the turning of the plug of the cock, 
an impulse given to the gas in the main, which will be felt throughout the 
entire system. 

Suppose an impulse is to be imparted at a certain point—say at E, fig. 1— 
there is employed a small receiver made in the forms of a bellows, as shown in 
fig. 4, into which gas is led, and which will expand according to the impulse 
given to the gas in the main. On one of the heads of the receiver the arm 
a of a lever bears; while the other arm is connected with any suitable 
device for transmitting the impulse imparted to it. When an impulse is 
imparted to the gas (as before described), it will, of course, cause an expan- 
sion of the bellows, which will move the lever. 

The device for receiving and utilizing the impulse for making and 
breaking an electrical circuit is applied like ordinary gas-burners. F 
(fig. 5) represents the socket which is attached to the gas-pipe. Opening 
from this socket, and consequently from the gas-pipe, is a tube G, prefer- 
ably of glass, extending upward, then bent downward and again upward, 
forming two vertical parallel legs H and I, connected by a bend J. Mercury 
is introduced into the two legs, say to the line ff. In the leg H stands a 
wire g; its lower end extending to the bottom of the tube, so as to be 
immersed in the mercury. This wire forms one part of the electrical 
circuit; and through the other leg I is a second wire h, which extends 
down towards, but not so far as to reach the mercury. This wire forms 
the other line of the electrical circuit. The surface of the mercury in 
the leg H is exposed directly to the gas which comes from the gas-pipes, 
and hence is subjected to the pressure of the gas, the natural pressure of 
which will cause the mercury to rise in the leg I to the point i, which is 
slightly below the lower end of the wire h. If the pressure of the gas be 
suddenly increased, the mercury will_rise still hleber into the leg, and 
meet the wire. As soon as the mercury touches the wire h, the circuit is 
closed ; and when the pressure is removed the mercury will fall, and the 
circuit be consequently broken. Hence a sudden increased pressure given 
at any point in connection with the gas-pipes will be imparted to the mer- 
cury, and cause it to rise and close the circuit, and hold it closed until 
the impulse is removed. 

To provide against the great pressure which might be produced by 
explosion, a large opening is made in the inner tube, near the top of the 
bulb ; or it is cut off entirely, as shown in fig. 6, so that if the pressure be 
so great as to cause the mercury to rise to that elevation, it will overflow 
into the bulb, and thereby prevent accident. The wire g may be intro- 
duced through the upper end of the leg H, as shown in fig. 5, or in the 
bend J, as shown in fig. 6; it only being essential that one wire shall be 
in constant connection with the mercury, and the other wire raised to 
such an extent that the mercury will only reach it when under a certain 
pressure. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
1421.—Svae, W. T., Vincent Street, Westminster, “ Improvements in 
gas-stoves.” March 17, 1883. 
1447.—Wicken, W. B., St. John’s Wood, London, “Improvements in 
regenerative gas-burners and lamps.” March 19, 1883. 
1477.—Brown, W. M., “Improvements in wrenches or spanners for 
nuts, bolts, or pipes.””, Acommunication. March 21, 1883. 
1489.—Deacon, G. F., Liverpool, “‘ Improvements in and relating to the 
detection of the waste of water from water mains, pipes, and fittings, and 
in apparatus employed therefor.” March 21, 1883. 
1492.—GarratT, J. T., Camberwell, “‘ Improvements in the construction 
of union joints.” March 21, 1883. 
1501.—Manrcuant, R. M., Fenchurch Street, and Wriciey, T., Chancery 
Lane, London, “‘ Improvements in the application and storeage of illumi- 
nating or other like gas to motors for driving tramcars or other vehicles, 
and for the purpose of starting and working gas-engines, and in the means 
employed therefor.” March 22, 1883. 
1511.—Davis, B. W., Lambeth, London, “ Improvements in valves.” 
March 22, 1883. 
1522.—Kipp, J. H., Wrexham, and Barnarp, T. J., Moorgate, London, 
“Tmprovements in the process of treating sewage and sewage deposits 
to obtain gas, manure, and other products therefrom.” March 22, 1883. 
PATENTS WHICH HAVE PASSED THE GREAT SEAL. 
4545.—CoLry-BromFric.LpD, J., Hove, and Symes, G., Limehouse, London, 
“Improvements in apparatus for manufacturing, economizing, and purify- 
ing gas, and utilizing the same for lighting purposes.” Sept. 23, 1882. 
4608.—Mayer, J., Great Portland Street, London, “ Improvements in 
means or apparatus employed in obtaining artificial light.” Sept. 28, 1892. 
5953.—KromscuRopDER, J. F. G., Great George Street, Westminster, “An 
improved apparatus for purifying and increasing the illuminating power 
of coal gas.” Dec. 13, 1852. 
130.—Opuine, F. J., Derby, “ Improvements in gas motor engines.” 
Jan. 9, 1883. 
233.—Trotter, A. P., Furnival's Inn, London, “ Improvements in the 
method and apparatus for distributing and diffusing powerful lights.” 
Jan. 15, 1883. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID. 
[AFTER THE THIRD YEAR. } 

1063.—GasER, F. C., ‘“ Improvements in stoves and furnaces heated by 
gas.” Acommunication. March 11, 1880. 

1092.—Wrient, F., “ Improvements in gas regulators.” March 13, 1880. 

1121.—Hamer, P., “Improvements in giving motion to the valves of 

water-meters and in apparatus or appliances therefor.” March 16, 1880, 

[AFTER THE SEVENTH YEAR. | 

1108.—Bovtron, M. P. W., “Improvements in apparatus for producing 

heat by the combustion of inflammable gases or vapours, and for gene- 

rating the latter.” March 15, 1876. 











Mr. A. G. Browntxnc—son of Mr. J. T. Browning, of Plymouth—has just 
been appointed Secretary and Manager of the Llanelly Gas-Works, South 
Wales, vacant by the appointment of Mr. H. R. H. Martin as Engineer of 
the Hong Kong Gas-Works. 

PresENTATION TO Mr. J. Horie, or Fotxestone.—Mr. J. Hoile, the 
Manager of the Folkestone Gas-Works, has recently been presented, by the 
employés of the Company, with a testimonial, consisting of a black marble 
timepiece surmounted by a bronze vase. Upon a silver plate in front of 
the clock is the following inscription :—“ Presented, by the employés of 
the Folkestone Gas and Coke Company, to Mr. James Hoile, Manager of 
the Company’s works, on his attaining his 30th year of service, as a token 
of their esteem, and a slight acknowledgment of the uniform kindness and 
consideration they have at all times received from him.” 
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Parliamentary Intelligence. 


PRIVATE BILLS (SESSION 1883) RELATING TO GAS, WATER, 


Etc.—PROGRESS MADE UP TO THE EasteER ADJoURNMENT (Marcu 20). 








Title of Bill | Petition for Bill Bill Read Bill Read | Bill | Bill Read Bill Received 
7 | Presented. | the First Time. | a Second Time. | Reported. | the Third Time. | Royal Assent, 
re Dublin Consumers’ ) —— hd Feb. 23 Feb, 23 March 9 ee a ee 
tas Bi et. 4 ee e, 4 ee ene es oe a - oe . 
Barnet District Gas and Water Bill Lords of Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 8 . 
” - : Commons . | ae ‘i a | ti oe . 
Basingstoke and Estrop Water Bill —— hed Feb. 22 Feb, 22 } March 1 oe ee : 
oe . Es Yommons . ae | we & " oe . 
Birmingham Corporation (Consoli-) Lords . . ee oo ae ae . 
dation) Bill > 08 16, s+. 0h Eee: » Feb. 19 Feb. 20 Feb. 26 ° . 
Brighton Corporation Water Bill Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 Feb. 26 ° 
” ” . Commons . is } oe oe . 
Burnley Borough Improvement Bill Lords oe ee aes . . 
-. mi Commons . Feb. 19 } Feb. 20 Feb. 26 a 
Dumbarton Water, &c., Bill lords .. Feb. 22 Feb. 22 Feb. 27 ° 
a os Commons. | oe | ee | oe ° 
Dundalk Water Bill’. Lords . . | es | | | 
- i we Commons. | Feb. 19 | a a } ve a ‘i 
Flintshire Water and Gas Bill — — Feb. 26 Feb. 26 March 5 } as il } = 
* . Commons. | oe es ag | wi ‘ } . 
Halesowen Gas Bill re ° Lords Feb. 26 | Feb, 26 March 8 | March 16 . ‘ 
ih + + + 4 » . Commons. | oe ee - - . : 
Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Bill — Feb. 22 Feb, 22 | March 13 : . 
ag “ ois Jommons . | =< ee oe . . 
Hawarden and District Water Bill — Feb. 22 | Feb, 22 Feb. 26 . : 
99 . a Jommons . oe ee | oe oe . ° 
Heywood Corporation Bill . Lords oe | ee oe «e : - 
ae oa . » »« Commons. | Feb. 19 Feb. 20 Feb. 28 . : 
Ipswich Gas Bill . . . 1... e —— Feb. 22 | Feb, 22 March 5 . : 
oa 7 o's = « + Se os ee oe | . ° 
Kingstown and Blackrock Town-) Lords ail Feb. 23 | Feb. 23 March 6 ‘ ’ 
ships Water Bill . .. . . .) Commons. | oe a ov : 
Lambeth Water Bill. . .. . . Lords = ee - | oe 
. . +. «+. Commons.| Feb.19 | Feb. 20 March 5 fe 
Leatherheadand District Water Bill Lords . , | Feb. 23 | Feb. 23 Feb. 27 Ss 
= ” Pa Commons . | oe os oe ° . 
Limerick Water Bill. . .. . . Lords Feb. 22 | Feb. 22 March 1 
- 2s 6.2 + QOS. we oe | ee 
Norwood (Middlesex) and Sunning-) Lords . . | Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 5 
dale District Water Bil! . .}| Commons . na ; | aa . 
Nottingham Corporation Bill . Lords os eo we : 
” ” ° Commons. | Feb. 19 } Feb. 20 | Feb. 28 | oe . 
Portishead District Water Bill . bords .. Feb. 22 | “eb. 22 March 8 oe . 
99 os Commons . ee ee oe ee . 
Portsmouth Waiter Bill . Lords ee ie a . 
a « a2 + 9 Cees... i Feb. 19 Feb. 20 March 5 ° 
Southwark and Vauxhall Water Bill Lords . . | we | - vs . 
- a - Commons. | Feb. 19 | Feb. 20 March 5 : 
Staveley Water Bill’. , . . . Lords Feb.26 | Feb. 26 Sa ‘ 
: cle 2s « + eee. i - | = a ae . 
Stoke-upon-Trent and Fenton Gas) — Feb. 22 Feb, 22 Feb. 26 ee . 
Se eee eee -) Commons . ee ee +s ' oe : 
Tendring Hundred Water Bill . Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 | Feb. 27 : 
me - Commons. | we be oe . 
Watford Gas Bill . Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 1 : 
" e 4 & el Sas. I oe } ing - . 
Windsor and Eaton Water Bill. . Lords Feb. 22 | Feb, 22 Feb. 26 . 
5 " i . « Commons. oe oe o* . 
Workington Local Board Water Bill Lords . . “a ‘, oe ‘ 
ee ‘ Commons . Feb. 19 Feb. 20 Feb. 26 ° 
Wroxall and District Water Bill Lords Feb. 26 Feb. 26 as 
9 ” Commons . oe oe oe 





4 + 
Hegal Intelligence, 
THIRSK PETTY SESSIONS.—Monpay, Marcu 12. 
(Before the Hon. G. E. Lasceiies and a Bench of Magistrates.) 
STRANGE PROCEEDINGS AT THE THIRSK WATER-WORKS. 

Mr. J. H. Rhodes, the Engineer; Mr. G. Anderson, the Secretary ; and 
R. Bryan, R. Pinkney, M. Carver, and EL. Rookes, workmen employed by 
the Water-Works Company at Boltby, were summoned by Mr. G. E. Vint, 
a contractor, for an assault and alleged riotous proceedings on the 23rd of 
last month. 

Mr. LawkENcE GANE appeared for the complainant; Mr. Meutor for 
the defendants. 

Mr. Ganz, in opening the case, said Mr. Vint was the Contractor for | 
carrying out certain works in connection with a Company formed for the 
purpose of supplying water to Thirsk. A reservoir was to be constructed | 
at Boltby, the contract for which was entered into in 1880; and it was 
intended that the works should be completed within 18 months. Various 
disputes arose in reference to certain work under the contract; and these | 
disputes were referred to arbitration last June. There was no power | 
given, in the event of certain breaches, for the Company to take possession | 
and carry on the works themselves ; but a formal notice had been sent to | 
Mr. Vint, stating that the Company intended to do so under powers given 
them. Supposing they had a right to enter, all they would have to do 
would be to say that such breaches of duty had taken place, so far as the | 
Contractor was concerned, as entitled them to enter under the powers of | 
the law. They had no power to enter except in the case of such breaches ; 
and, even then, they had no right to commit the acts with which they 
were charged that day. It was not so much a dispute in reference to the 
carrying out of the works, but the way in which they had tried to exer- 
cise the power to carry out a certain clause. This they did in a manner 
altogether illegal, and had rendered themselves liable to the present pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Anderson, and the other defendants, with | 
about 70 or 80 men, went not only demanding possession of the works, but 
claiming to eject Mr. Vint therefrom. They also went to huts which Mr. | 
Vint had erected, and the possession of which would be a matter of great 
importance, as they were built on ground to which the Company had no 
right at all. In one of these Mr. Vint lived with his wife; and a large 
number of people, headed by Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Anderson, demanded 
that he should quit the place, and threatened to pull down the huts. 
They were armed with shovels and pickaxes, and threats of personal 
violence were used against Mrs, Vint; one of the party declaring he 





would throw her out of the window. If the Company wished to take pos- 
session of the works, they should have done so in a proper way, and not 
have had recourse to force, as they did. When Mr. Vint was personally 
threatened, he seized a gun to defend himself; and it was not until the 
gun and revolver were produced that the clamour in any way ceased. He 
(Mr. Gane) contended that whatever might be the Company’s civil rights, 
they had no right to eject Mr. Vint from the huts he had erected, and use 
threats of personal violence. 

Mr. G. E. Vint said he was the Contractor for the carrying out of the 
Thirsk Water-Works. The original contract was for between £4000 and 
£5000; but he had expended nearly £10,000. From time to time there had 
been certain disputes referred to arbitration ; and the Company had paid 
him the £2000 awarded. He, however, had other claims against them. 
On the 10th of February he received notice that the Company would take 
possession of the works. In'connection with the works he had erected 
some cottages and huts—not on the Company’s land, but upon land obtained 
(by agreement) from the tenant of the adjoining property. Mr. Rhodes 
went on the 12th ult. to take possession, but he (witness) would not allow 
him to doso. On the 23rd of February he again went, together with Mr. 
Anderson and between 70 and 80 men, who were most of them carrying 
shovels, pickaxes, or shafts. Mr. Rhodes said he had come to take possession. 
He (witness) had ten or eleven men engaged by him at the time, and he 
called them up, and said, “‘ Who will put his hands on me?” Mr. Rhodes 
told them to turn him out, and two men took hold of him and pushed him 
forward. As soon as he got loose he went back to the hut, where his wife, 
child, and servant were also living; and was followed by most of the party. 
Mr. Rhodes called for him to come out, when he replied that he would not. 
Mr. Rhodes then said they would compel him, and a threat was made to 
pull the roof off; one man striking it with a shovel. Another man also 
threatened to smash his head; but he did not know who it was. Another 
threatened to throw his wife out of window. Mr. Gow, who was employed 
by him, and other men were in the same house. On their threatening to 
pull the house down, he (witness) got a gun, and, observing a man with a 
pick standing at the corner of the house, threatened to fire if he struck it. 
After he produced the gun they desisted. Mr. Rhodes then asked him if 
he would come out, and how soon he could get away; and he told him he 
would do so on the following Monday. 

In cross-examination by Mr. MELLoR, complainant said he was afraid of 
being severely injured and beaten. He saw a policeman with the men, 
but did not know by whose invitation he was there. He thought the presence 
of one policeman would do little good among so many riotous people. 
A portion of the huts was built with sods belonging to the Company. He 
built the huts for his own convenience in carrying out the works of the 
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Company. In answer to the notice given him to quit the works, he 
admitted having written a letter in which he said: “I no longer recognize 
the contract, and deny your right to take possession of the works, which I 
shall not quit until I am paid.” It was a part of the condition that he 
should not be removed until the work was completed. There were condi- 
tions under which the Company might take possession of the works. 
Certain damage had been done to the huts, but not with his consent. 
After receiving notice Mr. Rhodes went with three men on the 12th ult. 
Mr. Gow was on the works at the time, and he (witness) told Mr. Rhodes 
they would not allow him to go there as bailiff; and Gow took him by the 
collar and removed him. Complainant admitted that on the 23rd ult. his 
wife, who was very frightened and angry, said Mr. Rhodes was no gentle- 
man. As soon as the men pushed him forward he said they had taken the law 
into their own hands, and went inside the hut, and presented a gun, while 
Mr. Gow had a revolver. He never telegraphed for men to come and turn 
the Company’s men out. He admitted that if Mr. Rhodes had come with 
7 men instead of 70 he was prepared to eject him. He was not willing to 
give up peaceable possession ; and was prepared to use sufficient violence 
to turn them off had he come with a small number. When Mr. Rhodes 
went on the 12th he might have said he should leave Gow to take posses- 
sion of the works as long as he could. A number of men had been 
employed by the Company to finish the works. 

John Gow stated that he was foreman for Mr. Vint. He was present on 
the 23rd ult. When the mob came up he was there the whole of the time. 
There were between 70 and 80 of them, and from 10 to 20 of them would 
be navvies, and nearly all of them carried something. Mr. Vint had only 
10 or 12 men altogether. 

Confirmatory evidence having been given by other of complainant's 
workmen, 

Mr. MeEttor stated the case for the defence. He said that Mr. Vint had 
given up the contract, that there had really been no riotous proceedings 
whatever, and that the men had been taken to the works to commence 
work. He further contended that the men generally had been well behaved; 
and that after the notice Mr. Vint had received, the Company were justified 
in taking possession. 

Thomas Harnby, a police officer, said he went to the Company’s works 
on the 23rd ult. The men of Mr. Rhodes’s party went there quietly all the 
way; and as far as he could see they were not riotously inclined. He saw 
no act of violence committed while he was there; but he saw somebody lay 
his hand on Mr. Vint, though he was not near enough to hear what passed 
between the parties. He was near enough to hear a noise; but he did not 
hear one. He saw Mr. Vint and Mr. Gow go to the hut; but he did not 
see any of the men go towards the hut or use any violence; nor did he see 
any man strike the hut with a pick. He saw Mr. Vint go into the hut and 
come to the window with a double-barrelled gun in his hand; and he said 
he would shoot any one who came into the hut. He also saw Mr. Gow 
with a revolver in his hand. He also saw Mr. Rhodes go to the hut; 
and he then went to Mr. Vint and told him to be careful and not shoot 
anybody, or it might be a serious affair. He heard what passed between 
Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Vint. The latter stated that he would get out of the 
hut on Monday. The men at the time were standing at a distance, and 
_— quiet. He thought there was no breach of the peace committed by 
them. 

In cross-examination, witness said he did not hear a threat to throw 
Mrs. Vint out of window; nor did he hear a threat to smash Mr, Vint’s head. 
He was told to be present by his Inspector. He sawa number of men with 
pick handles in their hands. Mr. Gow asked him what he (witness) was 
doing there. He replied that he was there to see no breach of peace com- 
mitted; and said he had seen none. 

James Horsefield stated that he met Mr. Rhodes and others at Byland 
Lane on the 28rd ult. There were about 65 workmen; and they were very 
quiet men. Mr. Rhodes told them there would be six policemen there; 
and gave some tools to the men to start work with. Some of the men 
were from Leeds and others from Scarborough. When they arrived at 
the works, Mr. Rhodes told them they had come to take possession of the 
works for the Company. Mr. Vint stated that he would not go; where- 
upon Mr. Rhodes told him he would have to. Mr. Vint replied, “ Who 
will be the first man to put me off?” when Bryan (one of the party) 
said he would. Mr. Vint then told his men, who had sticks in their hands, 
tocomeup. Mr. Rhodes asked Vint’s men if any of them would come to 
their side and have work, Two men took hold of Mr. Vint and pulled him 
two or three yards. He did not hear any of the men threaten to smash 
complainant , or to throw Mrs. Vint out of the window; but he heard 
Mrs. Vint call Mr. Rhodes a little cur. He saw Vint get a double-barrelled 
gun and put it through the window; but he did not see any man strike 
a hut with a pick. He also saw Gow with a revolver. .He gave the 
men 3s. each before they started work. 

Mr. MELLor here stated that he had several more witnesses to call who 
would give corroborative evidence that the proceedings were not riotous. 

The CHarrman, however, remarked that the proceedings had not been 
proved to them to have been of a riotous nature ; and with respect to the 
assault on Mr. Vint, he considered there had been no unnecessary violence 
used, The case would therefore be digmissed. 


Aliscellancous Hels, 


THE GAS QUESTION IN PARIS. 

The agitation which has been going on for the past three years in 
reference to the price of gas in Paris—to which allusion has from time to 
time been made in the Journat—may be said to have reached its culmi- 
nating point, and the issue will be awaited with considerable interest by 
all parties concerned. After a debate extending over three days, the 
Municipal Council recently decided to call upon the Prefect of the Seine 
to make a decree ordering an immediate reduction of 5c. per cubic metre 
(equal to about 1s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet) in the price to be charged by 
the Paris Gas Company for gas sold by meter; thus bringing the price 
down from 6s. 9d. to about 5s. 7d. per 1000 feet. Those of our readers 
who have followed the various phases of this question as recorded in these 
columns are aware that the grounds upon which the reduction is claimed 
are that, according to the terms of the Company’s Treaty with the Munici- 
pe, the price of gas shall be reduced if, by means of improved manu- 
acturing processes and appliances, the Company are enabled to effect 
economy in their operations. The attention of the Municipal Council 
was directed to the subject by certain Syndical Chambers in the City 
towards the close of 1879, and the matter has been referred to, and 
reported upon by Committees and Scientific Commissions on various 
occasions since that time, without leading to any satisfactory result. The 
Company have not been averse to reducing their price; but they main- 
tain that any departure from the terms of the Treaty in this respect 
must be compensated for by a prolongation of the concession, which, 
according to present arrangements, will terminate in 1905. To this, 
however, the City do not seem disposed to agree. 











At the meeting of the Council on the 19th ult. this question was again 
under consideration, on the presentation of a long report by M. Voisin, on 
behalf of a Committee to whom the matter had been referred. From this 
report it seems that in June last a draft convention was submitted to the 
Council, containing a proposal that the price of gas supplied to private 
consumers should be immediately reduced by 5c. per cubic métre, and 
that supplied for motive power and industrial purposes by 10c. per cubic 
metre. There were also to be successive reductions of 0°25c. per cubic 
mvtre, by which the price would be brought down to 19c. per cubic mitre, 
in 1905, when the Company's concession would terminate. In return for 
these advantages the Company were to have a prolongation of their con- 
cession by 25 years; and the scheme contained a stipulation that the 
reduction of 0°25c. should not be made until their profits reached 
254 million francs. In the event of the City acquiring the gas-works in 
1905, the Company were to receive 25 annuities of 100 million francs each. 
These and the other conditions of the scheme, together with certain 
amendments, were fully discussed by the Council in August last, and were 
discarded ; and in regard thereto the Committee themselves expressed an 
opinion that a Treaty based thereon would probably not have given an 
more satisfaction than its predecessor had done. Such a Treaty would, 
they considered, have been but a remodelling and continuation of the 
existing one; and this they deemed inadvisable. The entire scheme was, 
however, eventually withdrawn, and another (dated Nov. 19, 1882) substi- 
tuted; but as in this the reduction of price was made conditional on a 
prolongation of the Company’s concession for 27 years, and as, moreover, 
the minimum amount to be deducted by the Company from the gross 
profits before any division with the Municipality and the consumers took 
place was considerably raised, the Committee regarded it as being equally 
unsatisfactory with the previous scheme. After fully discussing the matter, 
they came to the conclusion that the second proposed Treaty (that of 
November) could not be accepted, at the same time expressing an opinion 
that before thinking of modifying a Treaty already in operation, the 
carrying out of its conditions should be strictly enforced. They therefore 
recommended the Council to call upon the Prefect of the Seine to order 
an immediate reduction of 5c. (from 30c. to 25c.) per cubic metre in the 
price of gas sold by meter, in accordance with the terms of article 11 of 
the Treaty of 1855, and articles 7, 43, and 48 of the Treaty of 1870. 

The foregoing recommendation gave rise to a long debate, and several 
amendments were submitted to the Council. One of these was proposed 
by the Prefect of the Seine himself, and was couched in rather less 
peremptory terms than those employed by the Committee. It was to the 
effect that he should be authorized, with as little delay as possible, to take 
the necessary legal steps for ensuring a reduction in the price of gas, as 
provided in the Company’s Treaties of 1855 and 1870; such reduction to 
apply as well to public as to private lighting. In the event of the amend- 
ment being accepted, the exact amount of the reduction was to be speci- 
fied. A proposition was likewise brought forward to amend the scheme of 
November by the substitution of clauses to the effect that the Company 
would agree to an immediate reduction of 8c. per cubic metre (about 
1s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet); that the consumers and the Municipality 
should participate in the profits when they reached 39,750,000 frs. 
(£1,590,000) ; that at the expiration of the present Treaty the Company 
should continue to carry on the works, but if the profits exceeded 10 per 
cent. of the entire capital employed, they would undertake to reduce the 
price of gas proportionately, so that the return on the capital engaged in 
the undertaking should never exceed 10 per cent.; the City to take off the 
tax of 2c. per cubic méttre now imposed on the gas, and the sum thus 
realized to be employed in further reduction of the price (making, with the 
amount already named, 10c. per cubic mitre); and, by way of compen- 
sation, the Company’s concession to be prolonged by 27 years. The pro- 
position was, however, withdrawn, and all the amendments were nega- 
tived; the Committee’s recommendation being eventually agreed to, with 
an addendum specifying that the decree to be made by the Prefect of the 
Seine should provide for a reduction of 2'5c. per cubic métre in the price 
of the gas supplied to the public lamps. 

As the result of the above decision, the Prefect of the Seine, by a decree 
dated the 8th inst., nominated a Special Commission—consisting of 
M. Jacques, member of the Municipal Council (President); MM. Songeon, 
Bailltre, Mesureur, and Cochin, Municipal Councillors; M. Alphand, 
Director of Works; M. Bertrand, Director of Finances; M. Delcamp, 
Divisional Superintendent; and M. Crétin, Inspector of Municipal 
Accounts (Secretary)—to examine the accounts of the Gas Company for 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1882. The Commission had their first sitting 
on the 13th inst., and had before them the Company’s balance-sheet, 
the various items of which were fully explained by the Managing Director 
of the Company. The actual verification of the accounts has been 
entrusted to the delegates of the Administration, who will report thereon 
to the Commission at a sudsequent sitting. 





TREDEGAR WATER AND GAS ARBITRATION. 
(Continued from p. 514.) 
Tuurspay, JANUARY 11, 1883. 
Mr. Edward Easton, examined by Mr. M‘Lanren. 

I am a Civil Engineer, and have visited Tredegar. I have considered 
Mr. Marten’s evidence, and can in the main corroborate his figures. 
Looking to the fact that the steel-works at Tredegar are of the very best 
description, and able to do work of the finest quality and on the most 
advantageous terms, there is every probability that the population of the 
district will increase rather than decrease. I have taken 26% years’ pur- 
chase as the value of the water-works, as I consider this is a fair amount 
under all the circumstances of the case. I think the present supply of 
water is ample, but my opinion is that the works will be able to give con- 
siderably more when the outlay which is now being made upon them has 
been completed. I have taken the receipts at £1277 1s. 4d.,and have 
deducted the £201 odd received for fittings (and which has not been ques- 
tioned), which leaves £1075 lls. To this I add the £115 which ought to 
have been charged to the iron-works, making £1191. I have found it 
impossible from the books to come to any accurate estimate of the actual 
expenses referable to the water-works, and have therefore made an esti- 
mate of what my experience leads me to say would be amply sufficient. 
I say the Water Company ought not—nor do I believe they do—spend 
more than £300 a year for maintenance, labourers, management, and 
current expenses. This leaves a net revenue of £890, which, multiplied by 
26% years’ purchase, amounts to £23,733 6s. 8d. I have taken the same 
price as Mr. Marten did forthe 9 acres of land—£100an acre, I have taken, 
as he has, the 273 houses at £120 a year; and, calculating this at 20 years’ 
purchase, it is £2400. This makes £27,033 6s. 8d. I consider the advan- 
tages the Company have acquired by their new gathering-ground and the 
spring at Ton-y-Fedw would be fairly represented by a sum of £3000; and 
altogether I place the value at £30,033. There is evidently some small 

rofit made out of the fittings business, but I have not added anything for 
it; on the other hand, I have not put anything down for working capital, 
and perhaps £200 or £300 might be necessary for this. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Browne: If this had been a compulsory sale I 
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should have added 10 per cent. for it. I do not know much about the 
value of agricultural or building land. If there is a valuation at all, 
the question of prospective value must be taken into account. In an 
arbitration at Colchester, the water-works fetched 274 years’ purchase; 
and I do not think the works were in first-rate condition. At Maid- 
stone 24 years’ purchase was given, but the works there had practically 
to be reconstructed ; the salt water going into one of the wells. Other- 
wise they would have fetched 264 years’ purchase. I was not aware 
that there had been a shortness of water on more than one occasion at 
Tredegar ; but if so it might have arisen from a great many causes. There 
may have been a burst pipe, or a large pipe going intoa sewer. Supposing 
I could not have been assured of any increase at all, I think 25 years would 
have been a fair multiplier to use. These shares would sell to pay 4 per 
cent. if there was no prospective value. Itis an element to be considered, 
in vaiuing works, that they are exclusively dependent upon one customer ; 
and I think this is one great advantage in the present case. It is not my 
view that the supply continues as long as the demand. I know thata 
number of even larger works than these in South Wales have had to stop 
entirely, and there is a possibility of a similar fatality in Tredegar; but I 
think it will, in all susbability, retain its position. I do not know that 
there are valuable seams of coal under the works. 

Mr. Browne: Do you not think that if a demand may be made upon us 
to purchase the coal under the service reservoir and the filter-beds, it 
ought to diminish the value ? 

Mr. MicHakE. objected to the question. They had nothing to do with 
anything that would happen to the works in the hands of the Local 
Board. 

The Umrrre: Supposing you, having continued owners of the works, 
and in order to preserve them, had been compelled to refrain from working 
certain of them, does it not come to the same thing in the end ? 

Mr. Micuae said there was no coal, because there was a fault, and 
therefore it could not be worked. 

Mr. Browne inquired whether, under these circumstances, the Iron and 
Coal Company would agree not to work the coal under the works. 

Mr. Micuaet replied that if thee was no coal they could not work it. 
He could not give any answer to an abstract question. 

Mr. Brownz said he would go on as if the coal were there. 

Cross-examination resumed : At Holyhead, where there are gravitation 
works, the gross income is as nearly as possible the same as in the present 
case—£1276 ; and it is a curious thing that the services bring it fn to 
£1136, costing as nearly as possible £300 a year on an average. This is 29 
per cent. At Whitby the income was £2424; and the expenditure on 
fittings, £576. Another year it was £2246 and £525. All are about the 
same—26 to 27 per cent. I should not think it more expensive to carry 
on water-works in a mining district than in any other. I could give a 
number of other cases—some pumping works. Great Grimsby were not 
over 30 per cent. with pumping works, coal, and all; and £3500 income. 
In acase like this I should expect to have to pay £100 an acre for land. 
Whatever it is worth agriculturally has nothing to do with the question. 
It is near a town, and is useful for purposes of water-works. If I found 
a spring varying from 150,000 gallons per day at one time to 5000 gallons 
at another, I should say that it was a very variable spring, and that there 
was a good deal of surface water coming in. I think in the present case 
the gathering-ground without the spring is worth £3000, as I have quite 
enough margin without it. Iam aware that Mr. Michael said that the 
Company have promised to convey this spring to the Local Board, and to 
pay all compensation for the purchase of it; but I do not know whether 
they have done so. 

Re-examined by Mr. MicwaEt : I see that according to the agreement, the 
works are to be completed to the satisfaction of Mr. Hawksley. 

Replying to a remark of Mr. Browne, Mr. Micuaeu said it had been 
given in evidence that every year the Iron and Coal Company took 64 
inillion gallons of water which they still undertook to take. This was part 
of an understanding with the Local Authority, and had nothing to do with 
the Arbitrator. 

Re-examination resumed: In my experience, years of depression are 
generally followed by periods of increased activity and prosperity. The 
prospective amount of profit is for the increase which I should expect 
from other houses being built and other quantities of water being supplied. 
I have no-doubt that when the reservoir is strengthened and the gathering- 
ground utilized there will be a sufficient quantity of water for storeage 
purposes to prevent scarcity during the dry months. In valuing works, 
the capital expended has nothing to do with my estimate of their value; 
it may have been wisely or foolishly expended. The basis of calculation 
is the net income receivable and likely to be received in future, to which 
is added the amount of prospective increase to be fairly expected. 

In reply to the Umpire, Mr. Micwaet said there was one large meter 
customer—the Railway Company. There was nothing in the books to show 
the actual quantity used by the Coal and Iron Company, because they had 
not been supplied by meter, but had taken what they wanted. Mr. Whit- 
worth said the quantity was 64 million gallons; and he was willing to 
undertake in the future to pay for it at a certain rate, measured in the 
ordinary way. 

Mr. Hamilton recalled, and cross-examined by Mr. Browne. 

So far as I know there is no workable coal under the service reservoir, 
there being a large fault immediately beneath it. I think the Company 
would be safe in entering into a covenant not to work coal there; but 
whether it would be wise or not I do not know. The fault is proved by 
the Ebbw Vale Company on one side, and by our workings on the other. I 
have never heard of a fault this size existing in so shorta distance, although 
there are many small faults which twist about like eels. The geological 
maps are laid down not only from workings but from surface explorations. 
They show the fault going right over these two reservoirs, and we have 
proved it underground. There are four faults in all, one of which makes 
it very improbable that coal will ever be worked between them. We have 
worked coal on both sides of the fault, and so have the Ebbw Vale 
Colliery Company. 

By Mr. Micnaei: On the north side of the fault the disturbance 
extends for at least 50 yards, but I have no estimate for the south side. 

Mr. Whitworth was recalled; and, in reply to Mr. Micuaen, said the 
Directors of the Limited Company had determined to build 300 cottages 
for their workmen near the gas-works, and run their own trains to and 
from the works. 

Mr. Micnakt said that this was his case, 

Mr. Browne intimated that he would call his witnesses previous to Mr. 
Webster's address. 

Mr. John A. Shepard, examined by Mr. Browne. 

I have been Solicitor and Clerk to the Tredegar Local Board since 
its formation in July, 1874. The Ebbw Vale Local Board are a 
neighbouring Sanitary Authority; and in 1875 they obtained a Pro- 
visional Order to enable them to put in force the compulsory clauses 
of the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, for the purpose of making 
water-works to supply their district, and also to Sirhowy—part of 
the district of the Tredegar Local Board—and Dukestown. Under 
the 19th section of the Tredegar Water and Gas Act, 1882, the limits 





of supply by the Board are defined; excluding certain portions, so 
far as water is concerned. The gross population of the entire Local 
Board district on Sept. 29, 1878, was 16,989. By the census of 1881 the 
population appeared to be 17,564. The area of the Local Board district, 
including Tredegar and Sirhowy, but without Dukestown, is 4316 acres, 
and the number of inhabited houses 2652. In the parish of Llangynider, 
comprising 2713 acres and 395 houses, we have ony power to supply gas. 
I went through the town of Tredegar last Monday, and found 21 vacant 
houses, and also 4 shops in two of the principal streets. The gross rate- 
able value of the Tredegar Local Board district, excluding the part in the 
parish of Llangynider, was £44,631 in 1880, £44,278 in 1881, and £43,102 in 
1882. These figures include £6000 for Sirhowy. According to the poor- 
rate, the property in Tredegar is rated as follows :—Houses of the gross 
estimated rental of £20 and upwards, a deduction of 15 per cent. from 
such rental; over £8 and under £20, a deduction of 20 per cent.; £8 and 
under, a deduction of 25 per cent. In my experience the shopkeepers in 
Tredegar were doing far better up to the year 1876 than they have been 
doing since. There it a Market Company at Ebbw Vale; and therefore, to 
some extent, the sources of our trade in Tredegar are being taken from 
us by competition. The Bedwellty Guardians rent 2 acres of garden 
ground from the Iron and Coal Company at 30s. per acre, and 11 acres 
elsewhere at 10s. an acre; both being yearly tenancies. ;The freehold land 
belonging to the Iron and Coal Company in Tredgar amounts to 484a. lr. 4p., 
and the whole of the rest of their land is held on lease from Lord Tredegar. 

Mr. MicuHakEt inquired the object of this evidence. 

Mr. Browne said that the Tredegar Coal and Iron Company had a lease, 
which was taken in 1800 for 99 years, and therefore had not very long to 
run. The Company had promised to take their water and gas from the 
Local Board and supply coal at the same price as to the Water Company ; 
but how, he asked, was this to be enforced against the next lessee of Lord 
Tredegar. 

The Umprme: It seems to meone might as well go into the prime cost of 
steel, and prices in the markets in America. 

Mr. Browns said, after such an intimation, he would not continue this 
line of examination. 

Examination resumed : I am aware that the Ebbw Vale Steel and Iron 
Company purpose stopping the whole of their iron-works in March next, 
and only intend carrying on their coal trade. They are, however, erecting 
furnaces at Victoria for the purpose of working the molten iron there, 
instead of at Sirhowy. The Sirhowy works are not supplied with gas by 
the Tredegar Gas and Water Company, but they are within the rateable 
area for gas purposes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Micuart: The Local Board were not forced to 
purchase the works, but overtures were made to them for the purpose, and 
they are perfectly willing to pay fair value for them. I cannot point out 
any district, of the same character as Tredegar, which is more prosperous 
at the present time. I have not taken the trouble to examine into the 
charges made by the Water Company with relation to their power to 
charge. If they had charged 8s. when they were competent to charge 16s., 
I should think this a very important element to bring before the Local 
Authority. 

[Witness was cross-examined at great length with reference to the 
assessment of various persons and premises in the town of Tredegar, with 
a view of showing that a much larger amount might be levied in the 
way of rates by the Water Company under the powers of their Act. } 

Mr. John Williams, examined by Mr. Browne. 

I am Surveyor to the Local Board for the district of Tredegar, and have 
lived there nearly all my life, during which time the town has been 
mainly dependent for its prosperity upon the works in the hands of the 
Company. Twenty years ago Tredegar was the market town of the neigh- 
bouring places; but now they are as pretty well supplied at Rhymney as 
at Tredegar. Colleries are not so extensive now as they were eight or ten 
years ago; some of the works have been moved lower down into the valley, 
so that Sirhowy and Tredegar are less populous, and Rhymney has increased 
by the removal. Besides the storeage reservoir the Water Company have 
a number of other reservoirs in the neighbourhood, the largest one cover- 
ing from 15 to 20 acres, but I do not know its depth. The electric light 
is being used for lighting the steel-works of Tredegar, Rhymney, and 
Blaenavon. I only know of one instance of a single house being converted 
into a double one. In some cases there has been a closing of the door 
communication between the front and back room, which is more like letting 
a portion of the houses in flats. In some cases this was to the benefit of 
the landlord—perhaps to the amount of 20 per cent.—but in the majority 
of cases it was simply to the advantage of the tenants, inasmuch as the 
rent was divided. If there is a fairly dry summer there is a scarcity of 
water, which I have known to last for three or four weeks; also once during 
the winter. There are very few gas-mains in the Georgetown district; so 
that, in order to geta revenue from there, a considerable expenditure would 
be necessary. The Water Company at the present time are tipping a con- 
siderable quantity of their refuse from the strengthened bank; but I think 
in a few years they will be obliged to devise some means of taking it farther 
from their works. I have on more than one occasion observed the flow 
of water from the Ton-y-Fedw spring reduced to a very low point. I was 
instructed to make inquiry and visit the spring; and, as a result, I did not 
think it desirable to recommend the Local Board to bring any pressure to 
bear on the Water Company to carry the water from the spring into the 
reservoir. 

Mr. Micuak_: Is the result of this evidence that you release me from my 
obligation to transfer our rights to you? 

Mr. Browne: I never release a man when I have got him. 

Examination resumed: Whether this is an overflow from the Ebbw Vale 
reservoir wou'!d depend upon whether the Ebbw Vale Company required 
it for their other reservoir. I know the position of the fault which has 
been spoken of; and from my observation it does not go under the store- 
age reservoirs at all, but under the filter-beds. My experience is that faults 
twist about a great deal, and are not in a straight line. Supposing the 
fault happened to be under the filter-beds, they could work up to it, 
provided the coal was of a workable quality. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MicuaE.: I have had some experience of the 
working of coals at Tredegar, and this has possibly fitted me to give an 
opinion. [Witness explained, by means of a plan he had prepared, the 
position of the various faults according to his view.] The whole of the 
property possessed by the Tredegar Iron and Coal Company is very dis- 
turbed and traversed by faults. I do not positively say that the fault does 
not touch the service reservoir ; but only that by my data it passes north 
near to the reservoir. According to my experience the coal ova be worked 
to within 10 or 15 yards of the fault. I have been down into the workings, 
and observed the fault about 35 yards from the surface. My impression is 
that it is nearly perpendicular; but I may be wrong 





Frmay, Jan. 12. 
Mr. Basil Jayne, examined by Mr. Browne. 
I reside near Abergavenny, and am Managing Owner of the Milfrain 
Colliery, the output of which is about 100,000 tons a year. My expe- 
rience of the South Wales coal and iron trade has extended over 18 
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or 20 years. There was a very severe depression in these trades 
between 1874 and 1879, during which the great change in South Wales 
from the manufacture of iron to steel took place; and during its con- 
tinuance some of the very largest works in the district were entirely 
closed, but some of them have been since started again. I think the 
iron rail trade is now partially defunct, because steel rails are at present 
made of better quality and practically at a lower price. The demand 
was good from 1879 to Midsummer, 1882, since which time there has been 
a lull, and prices have fallen off very much. I think Tredegar and all 
other works situated at the heads of the Welsh valleys—having been built 
originally when the ore and the fuel, the limestone, and in fact all the 
requisites, lay in close contiguity—must look to one or two serious points 
as possibly affecting their future. The strain of competition is becoming 
so severe that they can no longer afford to drag their iron ore 24 miles 
or thereabouts up the valleys, at a cost for conveying 50 cwt. to make a 
ton of rails, and conveying the rails back again, of 10s. per ton. The 
competition may be driven so hard that the works will very likely be 
erected near the port, to save the cost of carriage. South Wales ores are 
not used for smelting, as they contain too much phosphorus; all the ore 
used comes from Spain. There is also a process we know of for dephos- 
phorizing the iron, which is looked upon as a formidable competitor of 
South Wales altogether, as it is being largely adopted in the North of 
England. There are very large bituminous coalfields in the vicinity 
of Newport, Cardiff, and Swansea, the fuel from which would suit the 
purpose of the iron and steel manufacture. The cost of pig iron produced 
by the dephosphorizing process is not much more than half that produced 
by the process adopted in South Wales, and the problem to be solved is 
whether it can be used with equal advantage in the Bessemer converters. 
Between the years 1876 and 1880 occurred the greatest depression ever 
known in the South Wales coal trade, because the iron-works, which had 
largely consumed their own fuel, lost their trade, and threw their coal 
upon the market ; but since 1880 the price has risen about 2s. 2d. per ton. 
There is an increased demand for coal at the present time, in consequence 
of the change in our mercantile marine; but I do not think it will have 
any leaping or bounding effect on the coal trade of South Wales until the 
other coal trades in the country are in a state of much greater prosperity 
than at present. Supposing I am right with regard to the steel trade, 
this would lead to a further quantity being thrown upon the market, as 
was the case when the iron trade died. My experience has always been 
that the population follows the industry; and I was surprised to hear 
Mr. Whitworth say it was decided to build additional cottages at Tredegar. 
The Welsh workman has such a dislike to punctuality, that I have found 
it more convenient to have the men near the works. I believe the labour 
is likely to become scarcer rather than more plentiful; and it is a 
remarkable fact that with every increase in the amount of wages the 
productive power of every industry goes down. 
Mr. David Price, examined by Mr. Browxe. 

I am an innkeeper at Tredegar. I know the Ton-y-Fedw spring, and 
have seen it under varying conditions. In dry weather it rans very low, 
and I do not think it would then pay for taking the water into the storeage 
reservoir. I should value the land at the service reservoir at £30 an acre, 
as regards the surface; that is independent of the coal beneath. I should 
not like to give more than £15 an acre for the 2 acres at the storeage 
reservoir. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Micuari: I have not purchased any land in 
Tredegar, although I have tried to do so. I do not think itis at all probable 
that Tredegar will be wiped out of the page of manufacturing history, and 
become a thing of the past. 

Mr. Alfred Lass, examined by Mr. Browne. 

I am a Fellow of the Institute of Chartered Accountants, and have re- 
constructed the accounts of the Water and Gas Company for the three 
years ended March last. The revenue accounts appearing in the books 
of the Company have not been kept in accordance with the Gas-Works 
Clauses Act of 1871. 

Mr. Micnart said he thought it had been agreed that the Gas-Works 
Clauses Act did not apply to a Gas and Water Company. 

Mr. Brownz said he did not agree to it at all. 

Witness said he had done so; but the Company were not bound to keep 
their accounts in accordance with the Act of 1871. 

Examination continued: There area few discrepancies between the state- 
ments I have handed in and those of Mr. M‘Lean, Mr. Penny, and Mr. Marten. 
Mr. M‘Lean stated that there was a distinct clerk whose salary was charged 
in the Company’s books; but I cannot find this to be the case. 

Mr. Micwaet said it was the collector who did the clerk’s work. 

Examination resumed: The sum of £288 6s. 3d. stated by Mr. Penny to 
be the receipt for fittings is not entirely so, but is made up as follows:— 
Total sale of fittings for the year ending March, 1882, £257 5s.; meter- 
rents, £69 12s. 1d.; retail coke sales, £145—total, £358 1s. 6d.; less bad 
debts and allowances, £69 15s. 3d.; leaving £288 6s. 3d. As itis taken off 
both sides it does not affect the question, but that is the way it is made up. 
The next item is with reference to the fittings sales for the three years. 
For the year ending March, 1880, the amount was £186 3s. 9d., made up 
of work done in the town, £140 Is. 5d. ;-and fittings for the Iron and Coal 
Company, £46 2s. 4d. For the year ending March, 1881, fittings in town, 
£117 11s. 2d.; and for the Iron and Coal Company, £171 16s. 8d.—total, 
£289 7s. 10d. For the year ending March, i882, the fittings sales were 
= 5s.; made up of town, £114 9s.; and the Iron and Coal Company, 

:142 16s. 

The Umprre remarked that in these items there did not appear to be any 
account for labour. 

Witness said the profit, if any, on the fittings work was included, and 
he did not propose to alter the profit in the slightest degree ; the figures 
having been agreed with Mr. M‘Lean. 

Examination continued: There would practically be no profit on the 
meters supplied; the only profit would be on the labour. 

Mr. Micuarex said there was no profit derivable on the materials, and 
only £14 4s. 74d. on the labour. The absolute figure of the labour on 
fittings was £103 4s., and the cost £88 19s. 44d. 

The Umprre said, as he understood it, there was a sum of £201 10s. 4d., 
made up of receipts of all kinds, including fittings, and from both sides 
of the account the sum received for fittings had been deducted, thereby 
taking off from the labour in making gas so much as represented the profit 
upon fittings by this process. 

Witness said the fittings profit was already in the gas undertaking. 

Mr. Micuakt said they might have made the accounts appear better if 
they had deducted simply the cost ; but instead of this they had abstracted 
the whole element altogether. They might have added on a profit of 
£14 4s. 74d. if they had so willed, and taken 25 years’ purchase upon it; 
but instead of doing so they had put down an increased sum for ex- 
penditure, and therefore had diminished their profits by £14 4s. 73d. 

After some discussion, 

The Umpire said it appeared to be absolutely indifferent if the same 
sum were deducted on both sides. 





Another long conversation here ensued ; at the conclusion of which, 

Mr. Micnatt said he had only taken a profit of £1595 7s. 2d. This was 
not the profit he absolutely had, but was the profit he charged, and the 
difference between the two was the £14 4s. 74d. 

The Umpire: Your gross receipts were £3416 4s.; your gross expendi- 
ture, £1792 11s. 8d.; profit, deducting one from the other, £1623 12s. 4d. ; 
of which profit on fittings was £14 4s. 7d., and therefore the profit on 
other matters was £1609 7s. 9d. 

Mr. Micuaet said that instead of taking this sum he had deducted 
£14 4s. 74d., and instead of asking for £1609 7s. 9d. he had asked as the total 
estimate for £1595 7s. 2d. He had therefore deducted the £14 odd in his 
own despite. 

Examination resumed : With regard to water, I have found that the 
sale of fittings for the year ending March, 1880, was £131 3s. 4d., made 
up of town £55 5s. 1d., and Iron and Coal Company, £75 18s. 3d.; 

arch, 1881, £141 13s. 1d., made up of town £69 1s. 11d., and Iron 
and Coal Company £73 lls. 2d.; March, 1882, £201 10s. 4d., made 
up of town £44 6s. 11d., and Iron and Coal Company £157 3s. 5d. 
The total amount very largely depends upon the work done for 
the Iron and Coal Company. Certain items, amounting to £41 11s. 34d., 
for lime, castings, &c., have been charged to capital account; but 
I am inclined to believe, looking at the details before me, that these 
items ought to remain in the revenue account. I find that the accounts 
have been very fairly dissected, and I do not think any one at the present 
time could place himself in a better position than the gentlemen were in 
when they Rested the accounts in the first place. Mr. Marten puts down 
£70 as proportion for manager and collector; but in the books of the Com- 
pany the following amounts are charged :—Collector andagent’s allowance, 
£84 7s. 3d.; manager, £46 17s. 1ld.; making £131 5s. 2d., or £61 5s. 2d. 
more than Mr. Marten allowed. In the books of the Company I find 
£24 16s. 6d. for haulage of sand and stones, £20 2s. being charged to 
revenue, and £4 14s. 6d. to capital; but it appears to me it ought all to be 
a charge against revenue. The same remark applies to other instances; 
and I cannot find anything on the face of the invoices to justify such a 
proceeding. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Micuar.: I found from the books that a man- 
hole had been erected, for which £10 12s. had been charged, £2 12s. 5d. of 
which was set down as “repairs.” 

Mr. Micuae.: Is not the manhole a new work ? 

Mr. Browne : The witness read out the item “repairs.” 

Mr. Micuaet said the repairs must be given up, but he was directing 
attention as to how the money had been expended. He was prepared to 
deduct so much of the amount as would only leave £31 8s. 4d., which was 
all he could sustain. 

[The remainder of the cross-examination of the witness was occupied 
with a discussion of the various items making up the sum mentioned. } 


Mr. Thomas Hawksley, examined by Mr. Browne. 


I have made a separate valuation of the gas and water works at 
Tredegar, on the basis of a voluntary agreement; and therefore do 
not allow anything for compulsory sale, nor for prospective profits 
beyond the capabilities of the works. If there is no excess of the 
existing requirements, or if they are in defect of the existing require- 
ments, I take something off. I do not deal with it on the structural 
footing, but upon the commercial footing, because the profits are part 
of the general undertaking, and are attached by Parliament to it. It sro 
happens that both works are beneath the existing requirements of the 
profits which they have made. If it were otherwise, I should allow for so 
much of the structure as represented the capabilities, but I should not 
attribute profit to them, for they would be in the nature of allowing the 
vendor to plough with the purchaser’s heifer. Anything expended with a 
view to the future increase of consumption I would return value for 
value, because I should have the same benefit therefrom as if I had built 
the excess of structure myself. The works have not been kept up to the 
state of highest capability, but I do not regard this, because they are 
almost in a sufficient state to earn the income. I take it that under the 
agreement the works are to be valued as they stood on Dec. 31 last, and in 
no cther way. Contingency is a part of capability. For instance, with 
regard to a water-works, if a dry year comes the works ought to be of 
suflicient magnitude to meet the demand during the dry season ; but this 
is not the case here. Gas-works also should have power in excess, to meet 
a possible period of fog and other like contingencies ; but these works have 
not such power. I have, however, disregarded this, and taken the worth 
on the date mentioned. I found that the retorts had been worked out; 
and it will require an outlay of £500 at least to put the retort-house in 
proper working order. With regard to the water, there is a provision in 


| the agreement that the embankment is to be strengthened and brought up 


to its proper level by the selling Company. The Company have also agreed 
to convey to the Local Board a certain amount of additional land; but as 
this will be an improvement, I allow its value. In my view, the result of 
the transfer will be entirely inaccurate unless the Iron and Coal Company 
will enter into a binding agreement to take the residuals from the Local 
Board; and also supply them with coal upon similar terms to those which 
appear in the Company’s accounts. The form proposed by the vendors 
is insufficient in this respect, because it is only an obligation to take so 
long as everything in respect of quantity or otherwise shall remain the 
same. With regard to coke, they say the Local Board shall be under an 
obligation to sell coke of equal quality. Coke, however, is always varying 
in quality somewhat, and unless it is inserted in the agreement that the 
obligation shall not come to an end if a complaint is made with regard to 
the quality of the coke, it amounts to nothing, because in six months the 
agreement might be atan end. If a proper quality were not supplied, it 
ought to be a matter of damages for the time being; but ought not to close 
the agreement. The gross profit on the gas undertaking I have taken at 
the figure which has been agreed upon—£1623 12s.4d.—from which I 
make a few deductions, amounting altogether to £95 2s.6d. I allow a 
salary of £30 a year to an engineer—not to be constantly engaged, 
but to visit the works occasionally and advise the Board—and 

divide this amount half to the gas and half to the water. There must 
by law be a secretary, and I allow for him £25, also to be divided 
between the two undertakings. I have also allowed for an office clerk £65 
a year, divided between the two. For auditors I allow £5 5s.; and sta- 
tionery, coals, cleaning, &c., £25, divided likewise. The sum of 
£1623 12s. 4d. includes certain profit on fittings; but the Company have no 
power to carry on this trade, and the Local Board would require a resolu- 
tion to be passed before they could do so. I have deducted £20, because 
I understood this was the amount. Instead of this, it only amounts to 
£14 4s. 7d.; so that about £6 must be added by assessment of profits, and 
this in the end would make about £100 to be added to my valuation. 
Having thus made the proper deductions, I find the residual profit is 
£1528 9s.10d. This is not the profit actually earned, but what it would 
have been if the Company had been worked independently, and had kept their 
books properly. I think a multiplier of 25 years, as proposed by Mr. Penny, is 
absurd; as I can buy gas property in this country at 164 years’ purchase, 
and consider it a fair allowance. The Gaslight and Coke Company's stock 
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works out at present prices to something less than 164; the Bristol Gas 
Company’s shares to 164; and the South Metropolitan stock to 153. Mul- 
tiplying £1528 9s. 10d. on the adjusted figure, whatever itis, by 164 years’ 
— brings out £25,220 2s. 3d., to which must be added about £100 

or the difference between the £20 and £14 4s. 7d. From this there is a 
deduction of £500 for the bench of retorts; and, except as a matter of fact 
that the works in their present state did earn this £1623, I should have 
deducted a great deal more for defects in the undertaking. The Local 
Board will have to spend money to put the works in a proper condition, 
and also to appropriate a portion of the land I have actually valued; 
nevertheless I have valued the whole 5580 yards of land which are to be 
conveyed at 2s.a yard, or £500 an acre; and certainly it is not worth a 
quarter of this amount except for the purpose proposed. The gross profit 
agreed upon in the case of the water is £708 16s. 6d., from which I deduct 
similar items, with the exception of the last—the fittings—which we esti- 
mated at £18, and which proves to be £17 13s. I thus arrive at a figure 
of £615 14s., which I multiply by 25 years’ purchase—estimating the value 
of money at Tredegar on small undertakings to be 4 per cent.—bringing 
out a total of £15,392 10s., from which I make no deductions, although if 
[ had been driving a hard bargain I should have included various amounts. 
I have several additions to make; and first there is the extra land for the 
reservoir, which is waste moor. The idea of ciaiming £100 an acre for 
it is ridiculous. I consider £20 an acre an outside price; but taking this 
figure brings the sum to £180. Then there is a way-leave, which does not 
interfere with any one, and is very seldom used, but we are going to pay 
the vendors £50 for it. I think the Company are right in claiming for the 
additions to rental since March last, because the works are to be handed 
over to us on Dec. 31, and anything that occurred between March and De- 
cember undoubtedly the vendors had aright to claim. I therefore give them 
25 years’ purchase of £12 16s., which they say is the increment of rental, 
and this works out to £320. Mr. Marten gave evidence to the effect that 
the Iron and Coal Company had underpaid the nominal selling Company 
to the extent of £115 per annum, and the former Company will continue 
to take as much water as will give to the Local Board an increase of profit 
to this extent. I do not know how to fix a value upon this, because it 
must depend upon how long the #on-works continue to be employed, and 
such works are going out of use all over the kingdom. The iron trade is 
in a very depressed state, and has been getting worse and worse for a very 
long time past. Steel rails can be bought for £5 per ton and less. The 
Americans are helping themselves to iron, and the Belgians are under- 
selling us. Under these circumstances, I should think 124 years’ purchase 
would be fair to apply to the £115. I may mention here that it is under 
consideration to erect furnaces at Bilbao, to take Welsh coal to smelt 
the iron there, and bring the pigs back to England. Multiplying £115 by 
124 gives £1437 10s.; and this added to my other figures makes a total of 
£17,380 as the full value of the water undertaking, with the exception of 
one trifling matter—which is for the consideration of the Umpire—whether 
the purchasers should not bear some portion of the cost of obtaining the 
Act of Parliament. I think £500 would be a proper allowance, but nothing 
has been charged. 

Mr. Micuaet said he could not allow any such thing to appear in the 
award. It was a matter of principle which would vitiate the award, and 
any ratepayer could object to pay his rates. 

Witness said he put so much more value on the undertaking by reason 
of the expense. 

Examination resumed: Leaving out the £500 in deference to the wish of 
Mr. Michael, and adding together £25,378 2s. 3d. and £17,380, brings out 
the total of the two valuations to £42,758 2s, 3d. I think the principle of 
valuation adopted by the other side is a mistaken one. They say they 
have power to increase their charges for gas and water; but I do not 
think that is a fair element to be considered. There cannot be a doubt 
that they have charged as much as they thought fair and reasonable, and 
as much as the incoming people can charge. Otherwise an additional tax 
would be imposed upon the inhabitants, through the Local Board, for the 
benefit of the vendors. In my opinion the proper price for gas at Tredegar 
is 4s. per 1000 cubic feet at the outside, with coal on the spot; but they 
have charged 4s.6d. With regard to water, I do not think the Local 
Board could, with any decency, increase the price, which is not low. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Micnari: In my opinion the Tredegar works 
are dependent upon the iron trade. Iam not aware of any change in the 
value of the works since the commencement of 1882, because I think the 
profits remain practically the same. I made my estimate of value yes- 
terday, after waiting for the facts to be proved. I was engaged as Engineer 
in advising the Local Board at the time the Bill was before Parliament. 
We were sent for on one occasion by Lord Redesdale—who, I am sorry to 
say, allowed himself to be prejudiced by representations made behind the 
backs of the parties, and whose suspicions were excited—and he desired to 
know what had passed. In the Bill a sum of £55,000 was inserted, but 
with regard to the odd £5000 I had nothing to do, nor did I think it right 
when I knew about it. Lord Redesdale said there was so much suspicion 
attached to the circumstances that he wished the Bill to be withdrawn. 
We retired after some conversation, and then strong representations were 
made to him that it was very desirable that the Bill should pass. He 
thereupon said he would not allow it to pass unless the matter were 
referred to arbitrators appointed by the Local Government Board, and so 
the proceedings have assumed their present form. This is the whole 
history of the case. 

Mr. Micuaet: Will you explain how a thing acquires a larger value 
because the transfer is compulsory ? 

Witness : Because where it is compulsory you destroy all the vendors’ 
future, quoad the particular undertaking. He might, for anything you 
know, make afterwardsa very advantageous use of it; and if he can prove 

his, you must make him allowance for the future use discounted down to 

the period of purchase. If, on the contrary, there is an agreement for 
the sale of the property as it stands, the element does not enter into 
consideration. 

Putting it in the form of water—supposing it to be quite certain (I am 
going to eliminate any question of doubt) that a week after the date of the 
transfer of this undertaking £100 more is going to be realized in the way 
of profit, why should I not have this £100 value if I sell voluntarily 
when you say I ought to have it if I sell compulsorily ?—In that case you 
add the word “ certain,” and I will add the word “immediate.” I also say 
that the difference between the two is regarded in every transaction which 
occurs. 

Is it ever regarded more than putting on 10 or something else per cent. 
to pay for the compulsory taking of the concern ?—Certainly. 

Will you tell me any single case, which has absolutely occurred in prac- 
tice, in which you say your principle has been carried out ?—I think in 
every case of a voluntary agreement, but usually they are not voluntary ; 
and generally the agreement itself expresses the principle upon which the 
award shall be made. Here it is not voluntary, but the agreement does 
not express get pcm therefore it follows the ordinary principle of 
the purchase and sale of property between a willing vendor and a willing 
purchaser. 





(To be continued.) 





THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING, GAS LIGHTING, AND GENERAL 
ENGINEERING EXHIBITION AT MANCHESTER. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

The Exhibition at Manchester is getting more into working order, but 
there is still an apparent absence of completeness in the arrangements 
with vacant or only partially occupied spaces, indicating that some of the 
exhibitors have not yet perfected their preparations. Of gas appliances 
the collection is not a very large one, the Exhibition being devoted more to 
electric and engineering apparatus, of which there is a moderate display. 
In the gas section there is not much of a novel character beyond the new 
types of gas-engines referred to in my previous notice (see ante, p. 420). 

The largest exhibitors are Messrs. ‘I’. Bradford and Co., of Manchester 
and London, who occupy w stand (of considerable area) with miscellaneous 
gas appliances, including the Dowson gas-producing apparatus, gas-engines, 
and hot-air engines heated by gas, with a large assortment of gas cooking- 
stoves and kitcheners, gas warming-stoves, and gas water-heaters. The 
“Turner” gas-engine, exhibited by Messrs. Bradford, is a very handy 
motor, which is already in use for driving several small iron-works, and is 
adaptable both for light and heavy work. The propelling force in these 
engines is applied to the crank and shaft at every revolution, which enables 
a comparatively light fly-wheel to be used, whilst the motion is regular 
and the strain upon the rods, shafts, and bearings greatly reduced. The 
cylinder is surrounded with water, so as to reduce the heat given off from 
the engine, and the whole of the surface in contact with the slide-valve is 
maintained at a uniform temperature. Robinson’s patent hot-air engine, 
also shown by Messrs. Bradford, is employed in the Exhibition for driving 
several appliances. For light driving it is a very simple, self-contained 
motor, requiring only connection with a gas supply to put it in complete 
working order. The power is obtained by the alternate and regular heating 
and cooling of air. The engine works with a double crank action, which 
gives a steady motion to the parts, and it is claimed will run continuously 
without attention except an occasional oiling. It is easy to start, a gas- 
burner simply requiring to be lighted and then put in its place under the 
engine, when a turn given to the fly-wheel sets the engine in motion. The 
gas cooking and heating apparatus shown by the firm include the well- 
known patent “ Save-all” stoves, Leoni’s patent stoves, and a number of 
others by leading makers (the principles of which have already been 
described in connection with previous exhibitions), with a number of the 
newest designs in gas-fires and warming-stoves. 

Messrs. W. Calvert and Sons, of Leeds, exhibit several of their flat- 
flame shadowless lanterns specially designed for lighting open spaces ; and 
there are the well-known manufacturers of gas-burners—Mr. T. Heron, 
of Manchester, with his duplex burner; Messrs. G. E. Webster and Co., 
of Nottingham, with another type of duplex burn and Messrs. J. H 
Stone and Co., of Manchester, who show their improved opal globes and 
special burners, which, being regulated inside, not only check the inlet of 
gas, but allow ample room to get heated and to expand, thus preventing 
any roaring or hissing, and effecting an economy in consumption. Amongst 
other exhibitors in the same section are Messrs. C.‘Foster and Co., of Bir- 
mingham, with patent revolving burners, small gas motors, &c.; and Messrs. 
W. Greenwood and Co., of Manchester, with gas cookers and stoves. 

The Boiler and Foundry Company, of Liverpool, exhibit an improved 
pitch boiler, in which the pan bottom is protected from the heat of the 
fire by fire-brick blocks or flue saddles placed between the furnace and the 
pan. The casings too are lined with fire-bricks, by which it is claimed 
both a saving in repairs and in the consumption of fuel is effected. In addi- 
tion to this the waste gases from the boiling pitch are conveyed through 
gauze boxes and gas-pipes to the furnace, where they are consumed 
instead of being allowed to pass into the air. A further improvement is 
the introduction of a damper to‘secure a more uniform temperature to 
the mixture in the pans. The boilers, which are light and portable, are 
fixed on two wheels carried by springs; the shape of the pan being 
specially designed to ensure as large a capacity as possible with the 
minimum of weight. 

Of the new gas-engines, the “ Manchester,” shown by Messrs. Ashbury 
and Sumner, has attracted a good deal of attention, and a few details of 
its construction may be of interest. The gas and air are, by an outstroke 
of the engine, drawn into a suitable chamber, and there intermingled. 
They then pass to the cylinder through a valve operated by a cam motion, 
and are there compressed in the usual way. After they have been ignited, 
and the piston has been propelled, the remaining products are emitted by 
an exhaust-valve fixed beside the inlet-valve on the back cylinder cover, 
and also worked by a cam motion. The two cam motions are placed side 
by side on one revolving boss carried by a shaft, and so connected as to be 
easily adjustable to the direction of its rotation. By moving the boss with 
the cams either backwards or forwards, the periods of action of the inlet 
and outlet valves can be simultaneously set to correspond to the motions of 
the piston, whether the engine be running in one direction or the other. 
The revolving shaft is arranged longitudinally to the engines, and below 
the level of the crank-shaft. Motion is conveyed to it from the crank-shaft 
by means of skew-geared or helicoidal wheels, whereby noise is avoided. 
To effect the ignition of the charge, an igniting slide is provided, which is 
operated from the revolving shaft, and in such a manner that it can be 
readily set for the motion of the engine in either direction. Upon the 
shaft is keyed a driving-plate, and beside it there is placed an eccentric 
connected to this plate. In the eccentric there is one bolt-hcle, and there 
are two in the plate. When the bolt passes through one hole in the plate 
the eccentric is set for the forward motion ; and when the bolt is trans- 
ferred to the second hole, after the eccentric has been rotated to permit of 
the change, it is set for the backward motion. The igniting slide contains 
an igniting cell, and has a vertical reciprocating motion against a face 
formed on the cylinder. In this face there are two ports communicating 
with the interior of the cylinder. One of these forms the main cylinder 
port, and the other a small passage. Just before the mouth of the igniting 
cell opens to the mouth of the cylinder port to ignite the charge in the 
cylinder, a communication is made from tie cylinder by the small passage, 
not, as is usual in gas-engines, to the passage which feeds the igniting 
flame with gas, but to the centre of the igniting cell itself, behind the 
igniting flame, and directly opposite the mouth of the cell and the 
cylinder port, so that a small portion of the compressed charge in the 
cylinder passes down the above-named passage, and, acting after the 
manner of the propelling fluid in an injector, blows or projects the igniting 
flame directly into the cylinder port, and this ignites the compressed 
mixture of gas and air in the cylinder. The engine througtiout is exceed- 
ingly compact in construction, and it is claimed that the arrangement 
whereby a reversible action is secured is a special feature possessed by no 
other gas-engine. The consumption of gas is so regulated that it is in 
strict proportion with the amount of work done, and the readings taken 
from the engine show very effective working results. The one shown is a 
4-horse power single-cylinder, working at two revolutions to each impulse ; 
but where exceptionally steady driving is required, a special patent double- 
cylinder engine is made by the firm, having an impulse at every revolution, 
which can be uncoupled and run as a single engine when only half power 
is wanted. The other new engine is Whittaker’s patent, which has been 
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running satisfactorily; but as the makers are getting ready a second 
engine of the same type with double cylinders, which will also be placed 
in the Exhibition, I shall withhold any further descriptive notice, 
beyond what appeared in the previous report, until the two engines are 
at work. It is scarcely necessary to add that of the well-known engines, 
Messrs. Crossley Bros. ‘ Otto” and Messrs. Andrew and Co.’s “ Bisschop” 
are giving their usual satisfactory results, and are effectively employed 
for various driving purposes throughout the Exhibition. In fact, the 
results shown by the gas-engines at work in the Exhibition are ample 
evidence of how advantageously and profitably this class of motor can be 
used for various trade purposes, and go far to verify the conclusion of Sir 
William Thomson when he said: “The steam-engine is passing away, 
and the gas-engine will take its place. The gas-engine is a much more 
economical motor, and we must look forward to the time when, instead of 
getting up steam, fire will be applied direct to do the work.” 

In the electrical section of the Exhibition many of the exhibitors have 
not yet got their installations forward or in working order, and consequently 
this renders the department at present incomplete. Apart, however, from 
simple electric lighting, Messrs. Pike, Sanderson, and Pike, of Manchester, 
make a most interesting display of electrical applications to a number of 
useful purposes, such as the automatic sounding of alarms in case of fire, 
the stopping of engines in case of accident, and for signalling purposes in 
mines. The engineering section is also still incomplete; but a good col- 
lection of engines of various types has been brought together. 

Further notice of the Exhibition must be reserved until all the sections 
are in complete working order. 


STREET LIGHTING IN THE CITY OF LONDON. 

A report has just been presented to the Commissioners of Sewers of the 
City of London (by Mr. W. Haywood, the Engineer and Surveyor to the 
Commission), in regard to the work executed last year. From it the 
following reference to the public gas lighting is extracted :— 

Tenders were received from The Gaslight and Coke Company for lighting 
the public lamps, for one year from the Ist of January, at the following 
rates :— 

Annual Charge per Lamp. | 
No. of Lighting Hours per annum : 4300. 
| Price of Gas: 8s. 2d. per 1000 cub. ft. | 


Feet 








Quarterly Charge 


Size of Light. per Lamp 





Per Per 








per | Description.| Gas. | Light Repair-| Total. | Winter | Summer 
Hour. | =e —_ 4 Quarter. | Quarter. 
}£sd.| s djs d/£ 8. a) £ 8 da.) £ 8, a. 

5 | Square. .|3 8 1/15 0| 3 0/4 6 1/1 5 4/017 8 
5 | Circular 3 8 1/15 0} 73/410 4/1 6 5/018 9 

7 | Circular .|415 4/15 0} 7 8/510 4/11211]1 2 8 
10 | Circular S$ Ste Ci yy Fite Sis F 81s i ie 


_ The difference in the charge between the square lamps and the circular 
is owing to the additional exvense incurred in cleaning and maintaining 
the circular. shaped lanterns. 

_The number of defective gas-lights observed during the year was 459. 
The returns are made to the Commission daily by the police, and include 
only those lamps in which defective lighting is very noticeable. 

From the inspectors’ reports it appears that the street lanterns are 
cleaned twice a week by the Company with regularity. 

The 36 meters attached to the public lamps in various parts of the City 
show that the full contract quantity of gas is given at those lamps. The 
Inspectors of Pavements and the Inspector of Gas Lighting are of opinion 
that the full contract quantity of gas is given at all the public lamps, and 
that the regulators are kept in proper condition by the Company. 

Permission was given to Siemens’s Patent Gaslight Company to put 
up ten additional lamps in Holborn, fitted with their regenerative gas- 
burners. These lamps are similar to those fixed last year in Holborn, 
which, between the Circus and the City boundary, is now altogether 
lighted on this system. Two of Siemens’s large lanterns were also 
erected, one being placed on the resting-place at the western end of 
Newgate Street, Fe one on the resting-place at the southern end of 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand; the former, according to the statement of the 
patentee, consuming about 51 cubic feet per hour, and giving a light 
equal to 400 candles, and the latter about 48 cubic feet per hour, and 
giving a light of 330 candles. 

The experimental gas lamps and burners fixed by Messrs. Sugg and Co. 
in Fleet Street, between Ludgate Circus and Temple Bar, have been in use 
from the 21st of January, 1882, until the present time. A general account 
of this experiment—conducted at the cost of Messrs. Sugg and Co.—was 
given in my last annual report. The Commission has not yet determined 
whether it will adopt the system or not. 





THE METROPOLITAN SEWAGE DISCHARGE COMMISSION, 

As readers of our “ Water and Sanitary Affairs” will know, there has 
been sitting for some months past a Royal Commission on Metropolitan 
Sewage Discharge. The public have nof been admitted to the meetings ; 
but the following general account of the proceedings up to the present time 
has been prepared and circulated by the Commissioners :— 

In consequence of strong and frequent complaints as to the state of the 
Thames below Woolwich, the Queen appointed, in June, 1882, a Commis- 
sion, ‘to inquire into and report upon the system under which sewage is 
discharged into the Thames by the Metropolitan Board of Works ; whether 
any evil effects result therefrom; and, in that case, what measures can be 
applied for remedying or preventing the same.” 

The Royal Warrant named as members of the Commission :—Lord 
Bramwell, F.R.S. (Chairman), Sir John Coode, F.G.S., Member of the 
Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers; Mr. Abernethy, F.R.S.E., 
Past-President of the same body; Dr. A. W. Williamson, F.R.S., Professor 
of Chemistry at University College ; Dr. De Chaumont, F'.R.S., Professor 
of Hygiene at the Army Medical School, Netley; and Dr. Thomas Steven- 
son, F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Chemistry and on Forensic Medicine at Guy’s 
Hospital. There were afterwards added Sir Benson Maxwell, formerly Chief 
Justice at Singapore; and Colonel Ewart, C.B., of the Corps of Royal 
Engineers. Dr. William Pole, F.R.S., Member ofjthe Institution of Civil 
Engineers, was appointed Secretary; having served in a similar office 
under the Duke of Richmond’s Commission on Water Supply, in 1866-9. 

At the outset of the proceedings the Metropolitan Board of Works 
applied for leave to attend the inquiry by Counsel; and as it appeared 
that the investigation was to assume a judicial character, the Commission 
complied with the request, it being understood that other parties would 
also appear by Counsel. 

The ‘sittings for taking evidence commenced on the 27th of July, when 
the following parties appeared :—The Corporation of London (as Port 
Sanitary Authority), represented by Mr. Webster, Q.C., Mr. Lumley Smith, 
Q.C., and Mr. Balfour Browne; the Thames Conservancy Board, a 


“ General Committee for the Protection of the Lower Thames from Pol- 
lution,” and the Erith Local Board, represented by Mr. Beaumont Morice ; 
and the Metropolitan Board of Works, represented by Mr. Bidder, Q.C., 
Mr. Michael, Q.C., and Mr. Norman Bazalgette. 

The meetings of the Commission have since continued, usually twice a 
week ; and have, up to this time, occupied 30 days, during which nearly 
= snes have been examined and cross-examined, some at great 

ength. 

After hearing from the Engineer of the Metropolitan Board a general 
description of the main drainage system, the Commission decided to con- 
fine their attention, in the first instance, to the question whether any evil 
effects resulted therefrom; and invited evidence from the complainants as 
to the facts of the case. This evidence has been of two kinds—popular 
and scientific. For the popular evidence a very large number of persons 
engaged on, or interested in the Thames near the sewage outfalls were 
brought forward to assert the pollution of the water, the accumzlation of 
foul mud, damage to the fishing interests, injury to health, and so on. 
‘Then were examined certain oflicers, such as Captain Burstal, R.N. (Secre- 
tary to the Conservators), Dr. Collingridge (Medical Officer to the City), 
sanitary inspectors, harbour masters, &c.; and finally there was pro- 
duced a large mass of scientific evidence in regard to the state of the 
river, the tidal action, and the drainage system generally. This was 
founded on a series of investigations of a very elaborate and extended 
character, undertaken purposely for this inquiry under the direction of 
Sir Thomas Nelson, the City Solicitor. Among the witnesses were Mr. 
Baldwin Latham, Mr. Mansergh, Mr. More, Mr. Peregrine Birch, and Pro- 
fessor-Unwin, civil engineers ; Dr. Tidy, Dr. Frankland, Professor Way, 
Mr. Heaton, and Mr. Tuson, chemists; Dr. Lionel Beale, microscopist ; 
Mr. Whitaker, geologist; Dr. Corfield, for health statistics; and Mr. 
Symons, F.R.S., in regard to meteorological data. 

The case for the complainants is now virtually completed; and after 
Easter the Commission will hear the reply of the Metropolitan Board, 
which is expected also to be of a very full and elaborate character. 





BRADFORD CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 

We have received a copy of the accounts of the Bradford Corporation 
Gas Department for the past year—prepared by the Borough Accountant, 
Mr. F. D. Sandell—and they evidence a successful twelvemonth’s working, 

The receipts on capital account, to Dec. 31, 1882, were: Debenture 
stock, £219,833 ; and mortgage debentures, £232, 296. To these amounts 
is added an item of £42,899—being the sum repaid by sinking fund. The 
total of the capital account is, therefore, £495,018; of which £11,140 is 
unexpended. The actual outlay on this account was increased last year 
by £14,474; the total payments being as follows :— 

Buildings, plant, &c.— 


Mill Street 
Thornton Road. 
Valley Road . 
Birkshall. . . 
Land at Shearbridge 
Mains “or 
Service-pipes . 
Meters. . 


£30,040 6 1 

88,915 16 6 

oo « ae 68S 
o « « ME 8 € 
. . 8,020 17 8 
127,158 12 6 

21,719 0 6 

8,931 10 4 


£4183,£77 14 0 

Below is given the revenue account, the balance of which is increased 
by interest receipts to £46,215. Of this sum, income-tax and commission 
on loans absorb £1261; interest on loans, £17,864; sinking fund, £5004; 
and restoration fund, £4694. The rest (£17,392) is transferred from the 
net revenue account to the “ appropriation account,” on which there was 
an undisposed balance of £23,959. The statement shows that £22,000 is to 
be handed over to the borough fund; and the remainder (£19,351) carried 
forward. There is a note to this account, that “from 1873 to this date 
£202,500 has been applied in reduction of rates.” 

REVENvVE Account. 
Expenditure. 

Manufacture and distribution of gas— 


Cools «es es vevnvservsvs. « « SSID 
Purifying materialsandsundries .... .- 1,352 8 2 
Salaries of officersat works . .. +... « 1550 0 0 


Wagesatworks . ... +++ +. + « 18888314 7 
Repairs and maintenance of works and plant . 11,048 511 





£74,494 6 84 
Salaries of meter inspectors,&c. . . . «+ + 1,704 8 0 
Fittings. «© »« «© « « Sa. a a 81171 


£76,230 12 64 
9 


Lighting and repairing publiclamps. . . . . + + «+ « « « 6,167 8 
Rent, rates,and taxes . . « «+ « « 4112 6 4 
Management— 

Galariosofclerkes . «© © © © © © © © £948 12 6 

Collectors’ salaries . . . » » « « « « » 410 0 0 

Stationery and printing . i 8 20612 5 


Establishment charges and incidentals a 1,464 0 8 











8,029 5 7 
le a ee ae a a i er a 777 11 114 
Totalexpenditure. . . i ae*>s «3s 3 ao. 


Balance transferred to netrevenue account . . . . . + + + 45,991 16 3% 


£136,309 1 f4 








Income. 
Sale of gas— 


Consumersand contracts. . . . + + + « « « « « « £99,574 1 0 
Rentalofmeters. . «© © © 2*« esses © © © © @ @ 72013 4 


Residual products— 


GG te « . £10,210 11 24 


BOR s «© 6 = © : : : ¥ ; : 7 - 18,230 8 6 
Ammoniacal liquor . coo eo eo s RRS 
OGRES swe eee see eee es 24619 2 





i Ee ae ee ee ee a ee er 
Spentoxide. . «© + «+ «+ «+ s e« ee «© © © © © © 8 





£136,209 1 5 


WIGAN CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 

The accounts of the Wigan Corporation Gas-Works, for the twelve 
months to the end of 1882, have just been issued. 

From the general summary it appears that although the receipts during 
the past year were slightly less than were realized the previous year, there 
was also a corresponding decrease in the expenditure; the balance being 
£16,316, as against £16,010 in 1881. ‘lhe total amount received from the 
sale of gas, residual products, rent of meters, sale of fittings, &c., amounted 
in 1882 to £41,462, or £921 less than in 1881; and the total expenditure for 
manufacture and distribution of gas, rents, rates, and taxes, management, 
and sundries, was £25,146, or £1226 lower than the amount set down in 
the previous abstract. To the balance already mentioned, the balance from 
last year of £4068 has to be added, and the sum of £8590 deducted for 
interest on debenture stock and bankers’ interest and commission ; leaving 





a net result on the year’s working of £11,794. Out of this sum the Com- 
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mittee have paid: To the sinking fund, in accordance with the Act, £850; 
general district fund, £6000; reserve fund, £2000; bad debts account, 
£1100; gas and coke to Free Library, £87; and there has been expended 
in regard to the Electric Lighting Bill, £621; leaving a balance of £1135 to 
be carried forward to the credit of the next account. 

The revenue account shows that from the sale of gas the sum of £27,261 
was received (nearly £150 more than in 1881); rent of meters produced 
£948 ; and £4643 is put down as the charge for public lighting. The sale 
of tar, coke, and ammoniacal liquor produced £8282; and sale of fittings, 
&c., £326. The principal item on the other side of the account is the 
amount paid for coals, dues, carriage, &c. This sum was £10,301, as 
against £9896 in the previous year; being an increased cost under this 
head of a little over £400. This is, however, nearly counterbalanced by 
the decrease in the cost of repairs and maintenance of works, &c., whilst 
there is also a large decrease in the charge for repairs, maintenance and 
renéwals of mains and meters. The various totals on this side of the 
account are as follows :—Manufacture of gas, £15,422; distribution, £1024 ; 
rents, rates, and taxes, £2313 (£500 less than in 1881) ; clerks, printing, 
stationery, &c., £541; discount and allowances, horse-keep, and general 
establishment expenses, £5844. 

The statement of loan capital shows that £207,500 can be borrowed for 
the works. On Dec. 31, £197,212 had been received on loan; leaving 
£10,288 to be borrowed. During the past )ear £10,672 was expended on 
capital account; the chief item being £8781 for lands acquired in con- 
nection with the extension of the works and the arching of the river 
Douglas. The total standing to the debit of the capital account is £205,576. 
Loans to the amount of £750 have been repaid ; leaving a balance of £8363 
against the account. 

From the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia during the year a profit 
of £793 5s. 1ld. was made; and this amount is carried to the credit of the 
revenue account. According to the other statements given in the abstract, 
it appears that at the close of the last year the reserve fund account 
showed a balance to carry forward of £7031; and the sinking fund, £7425. 
The general balance-sheet shows that the stocks on hand amounted to 
£6480; and there was due to theCorporation in debts, &c., £21,880. Of 
this sum £15,532 was for gas and meter rents, £862 for coke, £1091 for tar, 
£4181 for fittings, &c. The liabilities of the Corporation include the £6000 
provided to be paid to the credit of the general district fund, £4228 for 
interest accrued and unpaid on debenture stock, £3235 owing to sundry 
tradesmen and others for coals, stores, &c., and £399 deposits received and 
in hand; £1400 had been set aside to meet bad debts, and there was owing 
to the bankers the sum of £13,333 12s. 2d. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
EprnsvrecuH, Saturday. 

As foreshadowed in my “ Notes” last week, the Corporation of Dundee 
have approved of the arrangement entered into by a deputation of their 
number and the Brush Light Company, and the town is now to have 
the benefit, if thus it may be described, of the electric light, and that 
too without any expense to the ratepayers. If at the expiration of 
15 years the system can be regarded as a success, the Corporation 
reserve the right to acquire the works and lines. Now, had the Corpo- 
ration adopted this course at the outset of the fwrore, they would have 
deserved a good deal of credit for wisdom; and although, according to the 
proverb, it is ‘never too late to mend,” yet the deputizing to London, and 
the promotion of a Private Bill in order to checkmate the electric com- 
panies, must have made a considerable hole in the corporate purse. The 
course which has been adopted in Dundee is that which I have all along 
advocated. I do not pretend to have been, at any moment of my exist- 
ence, enveloped in the mantle of prophecy, or in an ecstatic moment to 
have discovered that it is impossible to apply electricity as a lighting 
medium both economically and profitably. I have been rather content to 
deal with matters as I find them ; and I have and have had no hesitation in 
asserting that, with present appliances, it is foolishness on the part of any 
company to suppose that it can compete with gas. Strongly impressed 
with this view, I have all along considered that corporations would have 
sufficiently conserved the interests entrusted to them, if they had watched 
the measures promoted by electric lighting companies, in so far as these 
were likely to affect their respective towns, and in this way they would 
have avoided a good deal of trouble and expense, and would yet have been 
in the position, as Dundee is now, of seeing the electric light tested on the 
streets—if, indeed, it is wanted—at the expense of the electric companies. 
As there are several corporations in Scotland who are seeking for special 
powers, it may be of some interest to them to see the terms of the agree- 
ment which has been come to between the Dundee Gas Commissioners 
and the Brush Company, and accordingly I here reproduce the document 
in extenso :— 

Dear Sirs,—With reference to the meeting which took place yesterday, we 
understand the arrangement to be (subject to the approval of our respective 
clients) as follows, viz.:—That the Provisional Order promoted by the Gas Com- 
missioners should be withdrawn, and that the Order promoted by the Company 
should proceed, on the condition that the most favoured clauses to any corporation 
or public body in a similar position to Dundee appearing in any Provisional Order 
passed by the Board of Trade and Parliament in favour of any Company applicable 
to any town or part thereof shall be inserted in the Order promoted by the 
Company; but (1) that the period for purchase under section 27 of the Electric 
Lighting Act shall be 15 years instead of 21 years; (2) that the area for compulsory 
supply shall be the area marked in red on the map, signed by us with reference to 
this letter; (3) that on the requisition of the Commissioners of Police of Dundee 
the Company shall supply electricity for lighting streets belonging to or subject 
to the control of the said Commissioners within the said area, or such part or 
parts thereof as shall be specified in such requisition, at such price as may 
be mutually agreed on, or, failing agreement, as shall be fixed by arbitration in 
manner provided for by section 55 of the Dundee Police and Improvement Con- 
solidation Act, 1882; (4) that a requisition requiring the Company to lay down 
distributing mains for the purposes of general supply in any street or part of a 
street within the area for compulsory.supply may be made by owners or occupiers 
of premises in such street or part of a street. That any such requisition shall 
be in writing, and shall be signed by the persons making the requisition, and shall 
be served upon the Company,and no such requisition shall be binding on the Com- 
pany, unless at the time when such service is effected, or within one week there- 
after, there be tendered to the Company an agreement severally executed by the 
persons signing such requisition, and binding them to take such specified amounts 
of electricity respectively as will in the aggregate, at the rates of charge for the time 
being charged by the Company for a supply of electricity (not exceeding the maxi- 
mum rate or rates of charge to be inserted in the Order) from distributing mains to 
ordinary consumers within the area of supply, produce an annual sum for a period 
of three years amounting to such percentage upon such items of expenditure of the 
Company as in default of agreement between the Commissioners and the Company 
may be settled by the Board of Trade; and (5) that in the event of no requisition 
in terms of articles 3 and 4, or either of them, within three years from the date of 
the Act confirming the Order, and (whether there be any requisition or not) in the 
event of the Company failing within the period of four years from the said date to 
provide such works and apparatus as may be necessary for a general supply of 
electricity, together with such distributing mains, and other works for the purpose 
of such general supply, the Order shall on the expiry of the said four years stand 
revoked and cease to be operative, except so far as relates to such part of the area 
as may be then supplied by them. Im the event of any difference or dispute 
between our respected clients as to this undertaking and the carrying out of the 
same, such difference or dispute shall be settled by the Board of Trade, 





In moving the adoption of the foregoing arrangement, at the meeting of 
the Gas Commissioners on Tuesday last, the Provost said that ons great 
advantage of it was that the Corporation should avoid taking upon them- 
selves a great responsibility. ‘‘ In view of the present condition of electric 
science and knowledge,” we should be chary, he observed, in burdening 
the community with “the cost of a great experiment which may or may 
not turn out a failure.” Mr. Mitchell seconded the motion in such terms 
as to indicate that he thinks the arrangement the best that could have 
been adopted ; but at the same time, looking to the fact that no demand 
exists in London for the electric light, he is of opinion that the Gas Com- 
missioners have no reason to be afraid that the undertaking in their hands 
will be materially affected. Some doubt was expressed by a member 
whether the Board of Trade would sanction an arrangement for 15 years, 
seeing that the Act puts the period at 21 years; but the Clerk, in answer, 
said he had no fear of the Board of Trade objecting to the shorter period. 
Now that the leash has been unloosened, the public will doubtless see the 
Brush Company making a rush to Dundee, with all the apparatus necessary 
to do a “roaring trade” in that industrious town. It is to be hoped that 
in its hurry it may not trample to death the local Company, whose next 
financial year embraces a period of some 18 months. 

In commenting upon the litigation between Mr. M‘Combie and the 
Peterhead Gas Commissioners, I have to a certain extent been misled by 
the published reports of the proceedings; and the matter having been 
pointed out by Mr. A. K. Darg, of Peterhead, I have pleasure in stating 
the Gas Commissioners’ view of the subject. I had remarked upon the 
alacrity shown by the Commissioners in cutting off Mr. M‘Combie’s 
supply—four days after he had refused to pay the account; but it seems 
that payment of the accounts due by Mr. M‘Combie personally as well as 
by his firm, at Martinmas, 1881, was first requested on Jan. 23, 1882, and 
again on Feb. 11, 1882. Notices that the meters would be removed, unless 
payment was made within four days, were sent on the 10th of March last 
year, and payment was again requested on the 30th and 3lst of that 
month, rot on the 8rd of April following; and it was only on the 8th of 
April, or 29 days after the notices, that the supply was withheld. Of 
course in these circumstances, which did not appear in the report that 
reached me, it cannot be said that the Commissioners acted unreasonably. 

The Town Council of Cupar have adopted a motion to appoiut a Com- 
mittee to confer with a Committee of the Gas Company, with a view to the 
acquisition of the works by the town. The motion was moved by Bailie 
Westwood, who thought it was only fair and reasonable that those who con- 
sumed the gas and paid for it should share in the profits derived from the 
manufacture. From some other remarks by the Bailie, it is evident that a 
strong effort is to be made to effect the transfer without the intervention 
of an arbiter and the costly proceedings which arbitration necessarily 
involve. For a number of years, the Bailie pointed out, the Gas Company 
had never paid'less than 5 per cent. interest to the shareholders; and he 
showed that, if the Council could borrow the purchase-money at 3 or 4 
per cent., the remaining percentage would go towards the sinking fund. 
Several other members of the Town Council, including the Provost of 
the town, expressed approval of the scheme. Absolute unanimity could 
hardly be expected, and it would have been noteworthy in the Town 
Council of Cupar if there had not been found a “doubting Thomas.” In 
this particular instance the character was assumed by ex-Provost Miller. 
He did not think it would be wise to enter into such an undertaking, 
when in the course of ten years they might have the council-room 
lighted up by electricity. But why should the ex-Provost wait for ten 
years for such a purpose. It can be done now if the Corporation think 
themselves wealthy enough to pay for such an expensive luxury. The 
remark, however, elicited a piece of information which is not without 
general interest in these days, when the cost of ligitting by electricity has, 
as a rule, to be assumed from negative information. Bailie Westwood had 
made inquiry, and had been informed by one of the directors of an electric 
light company, that there was nothing in the electric light as yet invented 
that could compete with gas. There was a merchant in Cupar, he added, 
who paid £30 a year for gas, and who, on applying to the secretary of an 
electric light company, was informed that the interest on the cost of 
machinery would amount to £30 a year. Dundee and Cupar are not very 
far separate, and it would be interesting to know from Bailie Westwood 
who the director is that he referred to. It is not often that gentlemen 
invest their means in a company in which they have little or no faith. 

I observe, from the analyses by Dr. Falconer King, that the quality 
of Edinburgh gas during the fortnight reported on has been as low as 
25 candles, and that of Leith 24 candles. Whether this reduction is due 
to the cold weather, or other abnormal circumstances, or to a resolution 
to supply poorer gas to the consumers, I am not in a position at present 
to say. 

(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

I find that the Siemens heat-regenerative system of firing gas-retorts 
at the Dalmarnock Gas-Works in this city is gradually exciting a large 
amount of attention, not only amongst the Glasgow Gas Commissioners 
themselves, but also amongst the municipal authorities of other towns, 
gas managers, and gentlemen of eminence in science. Within the past 
two or three weeks a number of Gas Commissioners have visited the 
works, in order to look into the matter for themselves. On Monday of 
the present week, a large number of members of the Greenock Town 
Council, with Mr. S. Stewart, their Gas Manager, made a minute inspection 
of the new arrangements, under the guidance of Mr. Manwell, the district 
Gas Manager, and they seemed to be deeply interested in what they saw 
and in what they were told by this gentleman. On another day there 
was present a deputation from the governing body of the North British 
Association of Gas Managers, including Mr. T. Whimster, of Perth 
(President), Mr. Terrace (Secretary), Mr. M‘Gilchrist, of Dumbarton, and 
Mr. Esplin, of Forfar. It is, I believe, the intention of the Committee of 
the Association to prepare a report on the subject of regenerative gas firing, 
for presentation to the next annual meeting of the Association. The report 
will doubtless be a valuable contribution to the technology and economics 
of gas manufacture. There was a very distinguished visitor at the 
Dalmarnock works to-day, in the person of Sir William Thomson, who 
was accompanied by Mr. J. T. Bottomley, F.R.S.E., Assistant-Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of Glasgow; Treasurer Walls, ex- 


‘Convener of the Corporation Gas Committee; and Mr. Foulis, the 


General Manager. The arrangements at present in progress at the works 
involve the reconstruction of 28 retort-ovens in which there will eventually 
be 224 retorts working on the regenerative system ; so that, by the end of 
the ensuing summer, with the 272 retorts already at work, there will be 
at the Dalmarnock station no fewer than 496 retorts producing gas on 
the Siemens system of carbonizing. I doubt not that such a wholesale 
transformation of the Dalmarnock jGas-Works from the old to the new 
system in so short a space of time will have the effect of causing many 
gas engineers and managers in other parts of the kingdom to make a 
professional pilgrimage to this city before many months are passed. 

The Kilmarnock municipal authorities cannot boast of any great increase 
in the consumption of gas over the area to which their gas-pipes extend. 
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The most recent statistics that I have beside me come down to the 31st of 
January of the present year. They show that from May 31, 1882, till that 
date, the amount of gas sold was 26,914,700 cubic feet, which, at 4s. 2d. 
per 1000 feet, realized £5607 4s. 7d. ; whereas in the corresponding period 
of 1881-2 the sales amounted to 26,353,200 cubic feet, realizing, at 4s. 7d. 
and 4s. 2d. per 1000 feet, £5596 13s. 83d. It will thus be seen that the 
increased sales over a period of eight months—including the heaviest con- 
suming months of the year—were not much in excess of half a million 
cubic feet, with an increased revenue of between £10 and £11. Now, as 
Kilmarnock is a somewhat important manufacturing town,fsuch a small 
increase in the gas sales and revenue seems to indicate a condition of stag- 
nation, or something approaching to it. So far as I am aware, the electric 
light has not been adopted to any material extent in the town, and there- 
fore the small growth in the gas supply can scarcely be attributed to that 
cause. 

On the evening of Thursday week the employés of the Paisley Corpora- 
tion Gas-Works held their sixth annual social meeting. Provost Clark 

resided, and delivered a most interesting address. The Paisley Gas- 

Yorks were, he said, the pride of the town. They were splendidly 
managed and highly prosperous. Tracing the progress of the gas supply 
of the town from the year 1823, the Chairman said the price then was 
11s. 4d. per 1000 feet, at which it still remained in the year 1832, when the 
Gas Company’s second Act of Parliament was obtained, and when the 
consumption was no more than 12% million cubic feet. In 1845 the annual 
make was increased to 403 million cubic feet, and the price was reduced to 
6s. 6d. per 1000 feet. Twenty-five years later, or in 1870, the works were 
transferred to the a by Act of Parliament, and the annual 
make of gas was then million cubic feet, and the price was reduced 
to 3s. 9d., with power to increase it to 4s. 2d. per 1000 feet if required. 
Within the past 13 years the make has risen to 163 million feet, and the pro- 
ductive capacity-of the works has been increased to 220 million cubic feet 
per annum, all of which, in the opinion of the Provost, will be required 
eight years hence, or ae sooner, the demand during the past year 
having increased by upwards of 8 million cubic feet. The price is now 
3s. 9d. per 1000 feet. It is estimated that this year’s revenue from gas 
and secondary products will amount to £31,300, or just double what it 
was 13 years ago. Well might the Provost ask if this was not wonderful. 
Ex-Bailie M‘Gown, Convener of the Gas Committee, also addressed the 
meeting at some length, referring to the extending use of gas for cooking 





and heating purposes, and for motive power, &c. He also spoke of the 
complaints about bad gas from time to time, and expressed the belief that 
nearly all such complaints would be removed if consumers were to remedy 
the internal fittings in their premises, and consult with Mr. Hislop as to 
the proper burners to use. 

The Wishaw Police Commissioners have lately been considering the 
ropriety of extending their water supply by forming another reservoir. 
fr. Tait, their Engineer, some time ago reported on four different schemes, 

the capacity of the reservoir ranging from 224 million gallons, at a cost of 
£7420, up to 30 million gallons, at an estimated cost of £8000. There was 
also one suggested reservoir of 294 million gallons capacity, the cost of 
which was estimated at £9320. These schemes have been reported on by 
Messrs. Leslie and Reid, civil engineers, of Edinburgh. 

Steadiness has been the rule in the Glasgow pig iron market this week, 
and while the fluctuations have been within the narrowest limits, the iron 
changing hands has been mostly amongst dealers. The business done has 
been largely the closing of accounts previous to the holidays. Prices 
closed on Thursday at 47s. 64d. cash sellers. 

The demand for all descriptions of coal has been very moderate this 
week; but the prevailing cold weather has kept household coal in good 
request, so that the works producing the best qualities are busy. 





Tue ProposepD PuRCHASE OF THE BASINGSTOKE WaTER-WoORKS BY THE 
CorporatTion.—It is stated that the award of the Umpire as to the sum to 
be paid by the Basingstoke Corporation for the plant and goodwill of the 
Basingstoke and Eastrop Water Company, which was lately submitted to 
arbitration, has been given, and that the amount is £9960, with £480 to 
the Secretary (Mr. H. Smith), by way of compensation for loss of office. It 
is reported that the decision is not regarded as satisfactory by the 
Directors of the Company, and they will probably endeavour to contest it. 

RETIREMENT oF Mr. J. Gres, or ARMAGH.—A correspondent writes that 
at the annual general meeting of the Armagh Gaslight Company, held 
yesterday week, the Directors recommended a retiring allowance of £100 
per annum to Mr. Joseph Gibb, their Manager, after 43 years of faithful 
service. The recommendation was unanimously agreed to by the share- 
holders; and Mr. Gibb expressed his acknowledgments for their con- 
sideration. Mr. Gibb now retires with the cordial wish of all that he may 
long be spared to enjoy his well-earned reward. He is believed to be the 
oldest gas manager in length of service. 








GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS & ENGINES 


Can be made on their Patent principle to pass the Gas without any Oscillation or Variation in Pressure. 


GWYNNE & CO. 


Do not pretend to 
enter into a : 
struggle with LR. 
other makers in 
respect to cheap- 
ness, but to pro- 
duce machinery of 
the very highest 
quality, and most 
approved design 
and workman- 
ship. The result 
is that in every in- 
stance their work 
is giving the ful- 
lest satisfaction. 
Numerous | testi- 
monials and refer- 
ences can be given 
to Companies 
using their Ma- 
chinery for years 
past. 
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GWYNNE & C0. 
Have made the 
largest and most 
perfect Gas-Ex- 
HAUSTING Ma- 
CHINERY in the 
world, and have 
completed Ex- 
hausters to the ex- 
tent of 14,000,000 
cubic feet passed 
per hour, of all 
sizes from 2000 to 
210,000 cubic feet 
per hour. 
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PLEASE ADDRESS IN FULL GWYNNE & CO., Hydraulic and Gas Engineers, 
ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Gwynne & Co.’s New Catalogue of Gas-Exhausting and other Machinery may be obtained on application at the above Address. 





G. WALLER & CO”S NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER, 


INVENTED SPECIALLY TO REDUCE OSCILLATION, FRICTION, 
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AND POWER. 
TO WORK BY BELT OR WITH 


ENGINE COMBINED. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 





1. It will deliver one-third more per revolution than the Beale Exhauster. 

It has not any Segments or Rings to cause friction. 

. The Cylinder being a circle, and the blades radial from the centre, it can 
be driven safely at a higher speed. 

. No heavy Fly-wheel needed, and one-third less power required. 


. Existing Exhausters altered to pass from 80 to 50 per cent. more with- 
out disturbing driving-gear, connections, &c. 








a i] Makers of BEALE'S and other EXHAUSTERS, and all Gas Machinery, 


Descriptive Circular of New Patent Gas Exhauster can be had on application. 





PHCENIX ENGINEERING WORKS: 


HOLLAND STREET, 


SOUTHWARK, S.E. 
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ENTIRELY REVISED, 1882. 
ANTED, Readers of a Pamphlet pre- 


pared for G +as Companies to distribute to Gas Con- 
sumers— Cooking & Heating by Gas ;” on Burners, &c. 
Copies, by post, Threepence, direct ‘from the Author, 
Maaenvs OmreEN, Assoc. M.I.C.E., Gas-Works, SYDENHAM. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
HE Gas Purification and Chemical 


Company, Limited, advise their friends that theix 
only representatives for the Sale of Oxide are Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them include the sole right to raise 
material from the estates of the Marquis of Donegal, 
G. Harvey, Esq., the Rev. Mr. Nixon, Sir Charles Knox 
Gore, the Marquis of Sligo, Mrs. Niddri, W. M. Kirk, 
Esq.,and Captain Beamish. These propertiesextend over 
an area of more than 350,000 acres, the royalties being 
held for along term of years, They employ their own 
overseers and labourers, and there are no intermediate 
profits between them and the consumer. 

Address 161 to 163, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
Joun Wm. O’NEr1, 
Managing Director. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON begs to ‘call 
attention tothe above announcement, and requests 
that all communications intended for him be addressed 
to the Head Office. 


W+: AN T ED, a re-engagement as 

MANAGER, Pa Gas-Works making 30 millions 
or upwards. Will engage for Gas and Water combined. 
Have occupied present engagement for 11 years, and am 
not wanted to leave. Present Gas-Works make 22 
millions. Last year’s profits £2300. Am possessed of 
a good laboratory of my own. Have been engaged in 
Gas-Works all my life. No objevtion to go out to 
Australia. 

Address No. 915, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 














N Accountant, having Experience 
(upon approved foome) in Making up and Keeping 
the Books of Gas Companies, is open to Engagements 
for partial or occasional services. 
Address S. M., 57, Montpelier Road, vacumem, | 8.E. 


TO GAS COMPANIES OR CORPORATIO NS. 
QVANTED, an Appointment as Gas 


ENGINEER or MANAGER, by a Gas Engi- 
neer, in the prime of life, of extensive experience in the 
Manufacture, Purification, and Distribution of Gas, 
the working up of Residuals, and the General Manage- 
ment of all departments. Advertiser is at present en- 
gaged with one of the largest Provincial Gas Under- 
takings, will shortly be open to an appointment as Gas 
Engineer or Manager, or both. Possesses the highest 
credentials, also references to those with whom now 
engaged. 

Address No. 920, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fueet Street, E.C. 


WANTED, a Traveller to call upon Gas 


Managers in England and Scotland with a really 
first-class Irish Bog Oxide of Iron fot Gas Purification, 
and of which we are large importers. An experienced 
Gentleman who thoroughly understands the trade, or 
one who is and has been in the habit of calling upon 
Gas Companies for a number of years, will be liberally 
treated with. 

Apply, with references, experience, and terms, to 
JoHN NicHoLson AND Sons, Gas Purification Con- 
tractors, LEEDs. 


YVANIED to Purchase, a second-hand 
BEALE’S GAS EXHAUSTER, large size, in 
good working condition. 

Apply (with statement of dimensions and mechanical 
effect) to No. 919, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREE T, E.C. 

















SECOND- HAND PURIFIERS WANTED. 


ANTED to Purchase, a set of Four 
good second-hand PURIFIERS 16 or 18 feet 
square, with Centre-Valve and Connections complete. 
Must be in first-class working condition. 
State lowest price to ManaGer, Gas-Works, ELLAND. 


wax TED, One or Two Single or 
DOUBLE LIFT GASHOLDERS, New or Second 
Hand, of 30,000 to 50,000 cubic feet capacity, with 
Columns and Fittings complete. The whole must be in 
good condition. 

Reply, by letter, stating full particulars, condition, and 
price, and where the Gasholders may be inspected, to 
“Gas,” care of W. M. Leake, Esq., City Chambers, 
Fenchurch Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


For SALE, a Single-Lift Gasholder, 


60 ft. by 16 ft., with Seven Ornamental Columns 
and Girders; about to be moved to make room for ex- 
tensions. Purchaser will be required to take out and 
remove all materials at his own cost. 

For particulars apply to James DatGrresH, Engineer 
and Manager, Gas-Works, Glossop, near MANCHESTER. 


OR SALE, Cast-Iron Gasholder Tank, 


61 ft. by 18ft., in good condition, suitable for a 
Tar or Liquor Tank. 
For further particulars, apply to 8. W. Dunrxry, 
since Gas-Works, SouTHAMPTON. 














For SALE, a Telescopic Gasholder, 35 ft. 
by 20 ft., ona a Single DITTO, 35 ft. by 20 ft., both 
suspended and in good condition. Only worked seven 
or eight years; and moved to make room for extensions. 
Can be moved and re-erected. Also Six 8in,. Gas 
Valves. 
For prices and full particulars apply to ASHMORE AND 


NEWBIGGING’S 
GAS MANAGER’S 
HANDBOOK. 


[For ParticuLars, SEE PaGE 568.] 


GA AS PL ANT FOR SALE, 
HE Buxton Local Board have for Sale 


a Whimster’s EXHAUST WASHER to pass 
10,000 feet per hour, Two of Braddock’s 8-in. COMPEN- 
SATING GOVERNORS, and a STATION METER 
6000 feet per hour capacity, all with Bye-Pass Valves 
and Connections, and in good condition. 

For price and particulars apply to Mr. G. SMEDLEY 
Gas Office, Bridge Street, Buxton. 
Buxton, Jan. 22, 1883. 











TO COAL AND COKE MERCHANTS. 


THE Wakefield Gaslight Company have | ¢ 
FOR SALE about 100 tons of SMALL COKE or 
BREEZE. 
Put into trucks at Wakefield Station at 3s. 9d. per 
ton, 





GAS PLANT FOR SALE. 


THE Hawick Gaslight Company have 
the following PLANT for Sale, viz. 

Two Purifiers “9 ft. by 5ft., and 3ft. 6 in., with four 
tiers of Wood Sieves, Valves, Connections, and 
Lifting Gear complete. 

A Whimster’s Patent Exhauster and Washing 
Machine, competent to pass 15,000 feet per hour, 
with Self-Acting Bye-Pass and Connections com- 
plete. 

Two Sets of Condensers, and about 120 feet of 18-in. 
Hydraulic Main, with 50 Bridge and Dip-Pipes. 

Twenty 14-in. Round Mouthpieces. 

Thirty D-shaped ditto, 19in. by 13in. 

An 8-Horse Portable Engine, of Ruston, Proctor, and 
Co.’s make, in first-class order. 

Also, a considerable quantity of other PLANT for 
Sale, in consequence of the erection of New Works. 

For further information apply to J. Smirn, Gas 
Manager, Hawick. 





GAS PLANT FOR SALE. 


HE Directors of the Lincoln Gas 

Company have FOR SALE (in consequence of 
extensions to their Works) the undermentioned GAS 
PLANT :— 

(1) A set of Four Purifiers, 12 ft. square, with 
Walker’s Centre-Valve and Connections, and 
Lifting Apparatus equal to new, having been 
in use only one season. 

(2) A set of Four Purifiers,same size as above, with 
all Connections. Been used ten years. 

(3) A Station Meter by Milne, in perfect working 
order ; capacity 25,000 feet per hour, with 12-in. 
Connections and Valves. 

(4) Three Station Governors in good condition, one 
10 in., two 8 in. 

For further particulars apply to Mr. Jonn Carter, 
Sopa Gas Company, Lincoxn. 


GAS MANUFACTURING PLANT FOR SALE. 
HE Plant named below has been 


thrown out of use by the erection of New Works 
on another site. It has been carefully taken down, and 
the whole has either been or will be thoroughly over- 
hauled, and made, for practical purposes, as good as 
new. 

The Apparatus will be sold separately; or, by pro- 
viding new material to make up with, two complete 
Plants, equal to about 20 and 30 million cubic feet per 
annum respectively, could be supplied, and arrange- 
ments for the complete erection of the Works could be 
made. 

Further particulars may be obtained of Gro. Bower, 
St. Neots, Hunts. 


List of Flant referred to above. 
A Gasholder, in Two Lifts of 20 ft. each, 70 ft. dia- 
meter. 
A Cast-Iron Tank for ditto,and 8 Columns, and all 
necessary appurtenances. 
A Gasholder, in Two Lifts of 18 ft. each, 60 ft. dia- 
meter. 
A Cast-Iron Tank for ditto, with 8 Columns, &c. 
A Circular Scrubber, 4 ft. diameter by 18 ft. high, with 
Cistern, Valves, and 8-in. Connections. 
A Scrubber, 4 ft. 8 in. square, and 18 ft. high, with 
Cistern, &c. 
A Set of Three Purifiers, 13 ft. by 9 ft., with 10-in. 
Centre Valve and Connections, Girders, and Lifts 
complete. 
A Station Meter to pass 12,000 cubic feet per hour, 
with Clock, Tell-tale, &c.; 8-in. Bye-pass and Con- 
nections. 
One each 12-in. and 14-in. Governor, with Bye-pass 
and Connections. 
Iron Roof, 50 ft. span, 75 ft. long. 
Various Engines and Boilers, Pumps, Shafting, &c. 
A Gasholder, partly re-sheeted, 40 ft. by 16 ft., with 
Columns, &c., complete. 
A Tank, suitable for a Tar,Well, 28 ft. by 18 ft., and 
various other apparatus. 





RAMSGATE IMPROVEMENT COMMISSIONERS 
(Gas aND WATER DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas and Water Committee invite 
TENDERS for the removal of the whole of their 
surplus TAR produced within the Twelve months 
ending May 1, 1884, The quantity will be 70,000 gallons 
(more or less), and must be removed by Contractor in 
quantities of 10,000 gallons or less on receiving notice. 
Tenders to state price per gallon delivered into Con- 
tractor’s casks or tank on the Works. 
Tenders to be sent in not later than Monday, April 2, 
addressed to the Chairman of the Gas and Water 
Committee, and endorsed “‘ Tender for Tar.” 
The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 





RIO DE JANEIRO GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


tHE Shareholders are hereby informed 
that the EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of this Company will be held at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, Cannon Street, London, E.C.,on Thurs- 
day, the 12th day of April next, at Twelve o’clock noon 
precisely, to receive and confirm the Directors’ report 
and Balance-Sheet for the year ending the 30th of 
December last, and to declare a Dividend; also that 
the Transfer Books will be closed from the 24th inst. 
until the 12th prox., both days inclusive. 
By order, 
Tuomas Dawson, Secretary. 
1, Gresham House, Old Broad Street. 
London, E.C., March 22, 1883. 








COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 


OTICE is hereby given that an 
ORDINARY MEETING of the Commercial Gas 
Company will be holden at the Cannon Street Hotel, in 
the City of London, on Friday, the 6th of April, 1883, at 
Twelve o’clock at Noon, to receive the Report of the 
ge ra to declare a Dividend; to elect Directors and 
n Auditor i in the place of those retiring; to increase the 
Seenaae 2ration of the Secretary; and for other business. 
The Books will be closed for the Transfer of Stock 
from the 24th of March inst. to the 6th of April next, 
both days inclusive. 
By order of the Board, 
H. D. Exuis, "Secretary. 
_ Offices, Stepney, March 16, | 1888. 


BRITISH GASLIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED. 


NOTICE i is hereby given that the Half- 

YEARLY GENERAL MEETING of the Po-n 
prietors of this Company will be held at this Office, or 
Wednesday, the 28th inst., at One o’clock precisely, to 
tansact the usual business, and to declare the Dividend 
or the half year ending the 3lst of December last. 

Notice is hereby also given that the Transfer Books of 
the Company will be closed on the 17th, and re-opened 
on the 29th inst. 
By order of the Court of Directors, 

FREDERIO LANE LinGING, Secretary. 

Chief Office, No. 11, George Yard, 

Lombard Street, E -C., March 9, 1883. 


IRISH BOG OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE OF IRON. 
OHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Gas 


Purification Contractors, Hunslet, Leeds, having 
secured the leases for a long term of years of many 
valuable Bog Ore Deposits, extending over some thou- 
sands of acres in the North of Ireland, are now raising 
the Ore by their own staff of workmen, under the super- 
vision of thoroughly qualified overseers. The Ore is 
well drained and oxidized before being shipped, and 
Gas Companies can depend upon getting it in a con- 
dition for immediate use. Being large Consumers of 
Spent Oxide, they are thus enabled to offer Gas 
Managers exceptional terms. 

All applications as to terms, quality, and references 
to be addressed as above. Samples may be had from 
our Manager, Mr. Patrick Doherty, Culdaff, Co. Donegal. 
Depdts: Runcorn, Goole, Leeds, and Culdaff. 

Spent Oxide purchased in any quantities, or taken in 
exchange for New Oxide. 


HEXHAM GAS COMPANY. 


HE Directors of the Hexham Gas Com- 
pany are prepared to receive TENDERS for 

the erection of RETORT-HOUSE, CONDENSER 

SCRUBBER, &c., at their Works. 

Plans and specifications may be seen ‘at the Com- 

pany’s Office, Hexham, or upon application to Mr. J. 

Hepworth, Engineer, Gas- Works, Carlisle. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tenders for Extensions,” 

and addressed to the Chairman, Gas Company, Hexham, 

must be delivered on or before the 31st inst. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 

lowest or any tender. 


J. R. Exxison, Manager. 
March 15, 1883. 


Gas Office, Hexham, 


BOROUGH OF DEWSBURY. 


HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 
the supply of the necessary RETORTS, FIRE- 
BRICKS, &e. 
Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Retorts,” to be sent 
to Jesse Smith, Esq., Town Clerk, not later than Satur- 
day, the 8lst inst. 
The lowest or any tender not necessarily aceepted. 
Particulars and forms of tender may be had on appli- 
cation to the undersigned. 
Rogert JONES, Engineer and Manager. 
Gas-Works, Savile Town, Dewsbury, 
March 13, 1883. 


BOROUGH OF HALIFAX, 
TO BRASS AND IRON FOUNDERS. 
HE Gas-Works Committee of the 


Halifax Corporation are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the supply of BRASS GAS-COCKS and 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBING for a period of Twelve 
Months. 
Forms of tender and further information may be ob- 
tained on application to Mr. William Carr, Engineer, 
Gas-Works, Halifax. 
Tenders, properly endorsed, must be sent to me on 
or before Thursday, the 29th of March, 1883. 
By order, 

KEIGHLEY WALTON, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Halifax, March 7, 1883. 





TO IRONFOUNDERS. 
T HE Howden Gas Company, Limited, 


invite TENDERS for 600 yards of 6-in. Cast-Iron 

SOCKET-PIPES, each Pipe to lay 9 ft., and weigh 

200 cwt. 1 qr. 14 lbs., with Syphon Boxes, Branches, 

Bends, &c., as required. 

State price per cwt., carriage paid, 

Station. 

Tenders to be sent not later than April 6. 
Henry GREEN. 


to Howden 





Particulars of contract on application to 





Warez, Hope Iron Works, Stockton-on-TEEs, 


Witu1am A. VALOon, Engineer. 


Howden, Yorkshire, March 21, 1883, 
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TO GASHOLDER MAKERS. TO GASHOLDER MAKERS. 
tHE Limerick Gas Committee invite | T HE Nixon's Navigation Company, 


TENDERS for the construction and erection of Limited, are prepared to receive TENDERS (ac- 
a TELESCOPE GASHOLDER. Diameter of Outer | companied with Plans and Specifications) for the erec- 
Lift, 92 ft.; height 25 ft. | tion of a TELESCOPE GASHOLDER, 60 ft. diameter 
The plans and specification can be seen at the Office | by 40ft. high, ~ a site contiguous to their Gas-Works 
the Engineer, 19, Crescent, Limerick. |at Mountain Ash. _ : é 
“Zac teokia. "endorsed «Tender for Gasholder,” | Any further particulars can be obtained from their 
addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, | Manager, Mr. IF’. Russell, at the Gas-Works, Mountain 
84, William Street, Limerick, must be delivered not| Ash, where the plans and specification are to be 
later than Twelve o’clock Noon, April 2 next. forwarded. 
“The bins do nit bind themselves to accept the| Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Gasholder,” 
lowest or any tender. | must besentin to WALTER BELL, Esq., Ynysouen House, 





By order, Merthyr, Wales, not later than the 30th inst. 
WiLuiam SPILLANE, Manager. The Company do not bind themselves to accept the 
March 16, 1883. | lowest or any tender. 





MOBBERLEY & PERRY, 


FIRE-CLAY AND BRICK WORKS, 
2 


. ae 








STOURBRIDGE. 
: 
: nt 
3 


Manufacturers of FIRE-CLAY GAS-RETORTS, Lumps, Tiles, Best Fire-Bricks, and every requisite for 
Gas-Works. Large Stock of all Sizes of Retorts on hand. 
London Depot and Stores; PHCENIX WHARF, 70, 71, 72, & 73, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK. 
AGENTS AND MAKERS OF GREEN'S (OF MITCHAM) PATENT COKE BARROWS. 


GEORGE ORME & CO., 
ATLAS METER-WORKS, OLDHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WET AND DRY GAS-METEBRBS, 
STATION METERS, GOVERNORS, 
PRESSURE AND EXHAUST REGISTERS, 
LAMP-METERS IN CAST-IRON BOXES, 


AND 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GAS APPARATUS. 


LLOYD & LLOYD, 


Albion Tube-Works, BIRMINGHAM, & Coombs Wood Tube-Works, HALESOWEN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT-IRON WELDED TUBES & FITTINGS, 


FOR GAS, STEAM, AND WATER, PLAIN OR GALVANIZED. 


Hydraulic Tubes, Boring and Lining Tubes for Wells, &c., Tuyere Coils. 
BOILER TUBES IN IRON, HOMOGENEOUS METAL, AND STEEL. 


LLOYD & LLOYD’S LARGE TUBES up to 4 ft. DIAMETER. 














Lonpon Orrice: 90, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
Warenouses: LONDON, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER. 
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GAS ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS, 
IRONFOUNDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
GOWTS BRIDGE WORKS, 
LINCOLN. 

LONDON OFFICES: 1, WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, 8.W. 


ESTIMATES FOR GAS-WORKS OF ANY SIZE. 
REFERENCES TO 600 WORKS ALREADY ERECTED. 


N.B.—All Communications to be addressed to the FIRM ONLY. 














NELSON LOCAL BOARD GAS-WORKS. 
HE Gas Committee solicit OFFERS 


for Second-hand EXHAUSTER and ENGINE 
COMBINED. Will pass 16,000 feet per hour, and is in 
very good condition. Can be seen atthe Works. ‘1o be 
sold cheap. 
Further particulars can be obtained from the Manager. 
VILLIAM Foster. 





THE Directors of the Slough Gas and 

Coke Company are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the purchase of the surplus TAR and AMMO- 
NIACAL LIQUOR produced at their Works for a term 
of One year, from the 31st of March, 1883. 

The Slough Branch of the Grand Junction Canal is 
now available for traffic. 

The estimated quantities to be produced are—Tar 
12,000 gallons, and Liquor 30,000 gallons. The Liquor 
will be of 9-oz, strength, as tested by Twaddel’s 
hydrometer. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application 
to the undersigned. 

Sealed tenders, stating price (per barrel of 36 gallons) 
at the Company’s Works, and endorsed “ Tender for 
Tar and Liquor,” to be delivered on or before Tuesday, 
the 10th of April next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

ArTHuR THomas, Secretary. 

High Street, Slough, March 24, 1883. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS. 


THE Scarborough Gas Company invite 

TENDERS for the surplus Tar produced at their 
Works for One, Two, or Three years (at the option of 
the Directors) from the 13th day of April next. The 
Tar will be delivered into the Contractor's tank trucks 
at the Gas-Works siding, Scarborough. 

Further information may be obtained on application 
to the undersigned, with whom tenders, endorsed 
“Tender for Tar,” must be lodged not later than Tnes- 
day, the 10th of April next. 

3y order, 
Witu1aM J. Moon, Secretary and Manager. 

Scarborough, March 23, 1883. 


MACCLESFIELD CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 





TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 

HE Gas Committee are prepared to 

receive TENDERS for the purchase of the surplus 

TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR made at their 

Works during the Twelve months commencing on the 
1st day of May ensuing. 

Tenders to be sent in not later than Saturday, April 7, 
addressed to the Chairman, Gas Committee, Town Hall, 
Macclesfield, and endorsed * Tender for Tar,” &c. 

For conditions of contract, apply to Tuomas Moore, 
Engineer and Manager. 

Gas-Works, March 24, 1883. 








WORKINGTON GAS-WORKS. 
THE Workington Town Trustees are 
prepared to receive TENDERS for the following 
additions to their Gas-Works, viz. 
(1) A BRICK GASHOLDER TANK, 
(2) A GASHOLDER and the necessary Connections 
to same. 

Plans and specifications of the above may be seen at 
the Offices of the said Trustees, Washington Street, 
Workington ; or on application to Mr. J. Hepworth, C.E., 
Gas-Works, Carlisle. 

Separate tenders for the same, endorsed “ Tender for 
Additions to Gas-Works,” and addressed, under cover, 
to the undersigned, must be forwarded to this Office on 
or before Twelve o’clock Noon of the 26th inst. 

The lowest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 

JoHN WARWICK, 
Clerk to the Town Trustees, 

Board Room, Workington, March 14, 1883. 


LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 


SECOND ISSUE, 1881-82. 











Now ready, price 15s., in limp cloth, 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE ACCOUNTS 


OF THE 


METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES: 


LAMBETH, 
East Lonpon, New RIveER, 
GRAND JUNCTION, SournwaRk & VavUXxHALL, 
Kent, West Mippiesex. 
Showing the 
CAPITAL, INCOME, EXPENDITURE, 
PROFITS, anp DIVIDENDS rer 1000 GALLONS or 
WATER SUPPLIED. 
{ Dee. 81, 1881. 
| March 81, 1882, 


CHELSEA, 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED 


Together with the 
Quantity of Water Supplied, the Estimated Daily 
Quantity Supplied for Domestic and other Purposes ; 
the Quantity Supplied per Head of 
Population, &c., &c. 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 


ALFRED LASS, 


Fellow of the Institute of Chartered Accountants, 


LonDon 





WALTER KING, 11, Bott Court, Fixser Srreart, E.C. 
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PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
A Revised and Enlarged Edition of 


ADVANTAGES 
GAS. 


J. O, N. RUTTER, F.R.A.S. 


THE TWO HUNDRED AND THIRD THOUSAND. 


This number is irrespective of Editions published in 
the principal European languages, and in America. 

y suggestions or advice for improving and making 
more useful this little book, will be thankfully received 
by the AurHor, Black Rock, Bricuron. 

March 10, 1883. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT 


COAT, GARB: 


THE ORGANIZATION OF ITS SUPPLY, 
AND ITS UTILIZATION 


LIGHTING & OTHER PURPOSES. 


ISSUED IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


CRYSTAL PALACE INTERNATIONAL 
ELECTRIC & GAS EXHIBITION, 


By the Committee for the Gas Section, 


APPOINTED BY 


THE GAS INSTITUTE. 





Copies of the above-named 32-pp. Pamphlet may 
be had by Gas Companies and Corporation Gas 
Committees for distribution among Consumers. 

Special prices for parcels of 1000 and more 
copies on application to 


WALTER KING, 
12, GOUGH SQUARE, LONDON, E.C., 
With whom the Committee have arranged to 
undertake, on their behalf, the general distribution 
of the Pamphlet. 


* ,* Specimen Copy on receipt of 2d. in Stamps. 





TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 
ME WH; BENNETT, having had 


considerable experience in matters connected with 
Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to say that 
he continues to assist Inventors in the perfection of their 
designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL PRO- 
TECTION, whereby their Invention may be secured tor 
Six Months ; or LETTERS PATENT, which are granted 
for Fourteen Years. 

Patents completed, or proceeded with at any stage, 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit London. 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries. 

Information as to cost, &c., supplied gratuitously upon 
application to the Advertiser, 22, Great George Street, 

BSTMINSTER. 








JOHN HALL AND CO., STOURBRIDGE, 


Manufacturers of FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, 





AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FIRE-CLAY GOODS. 
RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED FOR SHIPMENT. 
A_STOCK OF DIFFERENT SHAPES ON HAND. 





FOXALL, LLEWELLIN, JONES, & CO., 


PATENT DRY GAS-METER MAKERS, 
NEWPORT, MON.; 


And 174, Gas Exhibition, Crystal Palace. 


HIGHEST STOCKPORT 


AWARD, EXHIBITION, 


SILVER NOVEMBER, 





MEDAL, l 1882, 


FOR THE BEST DRY GAS-METER. 


SIMPLICITY OF READING THE INDEX. 
EACH FIGURE BY THE LONG HAND IS 1000 FEET. 
EACH FIGURE BY THE SHORT HAND IS 10,000 FEET. 
THE HUNDREDS ARE SHOWN BY THE DIVISIONS BETWEEN THE FIGURES. 
THE ABOVE ENGRAVING READS 35,000 FEET. 





Gas-Meter Testing Office, City of Manchester. 

Messrs. Foxati, LLEWELLIN, Jones & Co., 

GENTLEMEN,—As requested, I have tested your Patent Clock-Dial Dry Gas-Meter, and I 
find the following results :— 
At 38-inch pressure for leakage, internally and externally Sounp. 
At ¢,ths pressure, for correctness of registration :— 
Passing 18 cubic feet per hour is correct, ‘5 per cent. fast. 
Passing 2 cubic feet per hour is correct, ‘5 per cent. fast. 

The Meter Works Steadily at both tests. 

The Patent Clock-Dial Index is of simple construction, and not likely to get out of gear. I 
think it is a Great Improvement on the ordinary index in use, inasmuch as it does not require 
frequent practice to soak te correctly, for the simple directions on your dial plate will enable it to 
be easily read at the first attempt. 

I am, Gentlemen, yours truly, 
J. URQUHART, 
Official Inspector for the City of Manchester. 








BRYAN DONKIN & (0,, 


BERMONDSEY, LONDON. 


HUT 


ull Ro N 









B. D. & Co. have erected Eight of these Exhausters in one house at the Beckton Gas-Works. 
Each pair is driven by one Steam-Engine, coupled direct by two Universal Couplings, and the slides of 


the Exhausters are set at right angles with one another, to ensure a more regular flow of gas. The object 
of this extensive exhausting arrangement is to pump pure gas from the holders through 4-feet mains to the 
distributing stations in London, a distance of eight to ten miles. They work with perfect success, 
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TWO METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANIES. 
Tue reports and statements of accounts of both the London 
and Commercial Gas Companies have been issued in antici- 
pation of the meetings, which, as usual, are to be held in 
the first week of April. The comparative lateness of these 
meetings has frequently been noticed by the proprietors of 
both Companies; and although it does not really matter 
when half-yearly dividends are > paid, so long as they recur at 
regular intervals, yet it seems a pity to wait more than three 
months before learning how the business of any half year has 
worked out. This cannot, of course, be helped under the 
circumstances of either the London or the Commercial Com- 
pany, for the Directors are bound to conform to the require- 
ments of the law; but proprietors may be pardoned for 








occasionally expressing impatience at having to wait for the 
declaration of the dividend earned at Christmas until half- 
way towards Midsummer. The London meeting is to be 
held first, and we shall therefore consider the facts relating 
to this Company first in order. 

The consumption of gas for the period embraced in this 
return shows an increase of £5672 in comparison with the 
corresponding period of 1881; while the extra expenditure 
on coal has been only £2588. This is good working, but is 
not supported by the return from residuals, which is a matter 
less subject to the control of the Company's engineering staff. 
Chiefly owing to a falling off in the value of coke, in con- 
sequence of the mildness of the winter, the receipts for 
residuals have fallen from £39,891 to £37,980. The entry 
for repairs and maintenance of works and plant—always 
heavy in these accounts—has further risen from £18,909 to 
£22,719, or nearly twice the amount spent in carbonizing 
wages. After a few more years of this extraordinary care- 
taking, Mr. Morton’s works should be worth preserving under 
a glass case. Distribution charges also show an increase of 
£1480, while management has cost less. It is worth noting, 
in connection with the quality of the gas supplied by the 
Company, that no less than 4721 tons of cannel were car- 
bonized during the half year, which should go far to support 
the contention that the gas is as good as that of the other 
Metropolitan Companies, although not subject to the inspec- 
tion of the Gas Referees. The balance carried to the net 
revenue account is £35,369, which is £8717 less than the 
amount for the corresponding period of 1881. The capital 
has been increased by £31,826 during the half year; while 
nothing appears to have been spent on this account. The 
usual 10 per cent. dividend is, of course, maintained, and 
there is a balance to be carried to the reserve or otherwise 
disposed of. 

On the subject of the negotiations for amalgamation with 
The Gaslight and Coke Company the report has an almost 
tremblingly apologetic paragraph, informing the proprietors 
that the delays are really not the fault of the Directors. The 
shareholders certainly have good reason for impatience ; and 
it is only the fault of the Directors if the excessive caution 
and obstinate silence which they have maintained respecting 
a subject that has been fully discussed outside, has led the 
shareholders to accuse them of sluggishness in prosecuting 
the negotiations. A little more candour on the part of the 
Directors would have rendered their present deprecatory 
remarks unnecessary. Will there be anything more definite 
to communicate to-morrow ? 

The Commercial Gas Company's statement offers in certain 
salient points a striking contrast to the facts with which we 
have just been concerned. Foremost of all is the announce- 
ment that the Directors will recommend dividends after the 
rate of 124 and 94 per cent. per annum upon the Company's 
old and new stock respectively. These rates, high as they 
are, still leave a margin of one-quarter per cent. in the 
range of dividend allowed under the sliding scale at the pre- 
sent selling price of gas. During the corresponding period 
of the previous year, with gas selling at 3s. per thousand 
cubic feet, the rental amounted to £117,254; and in the 
present accounts, with the selling price 2d. per thousand cubic 
feet lower, the amount is £115,138. Residuals only return 
£39,015, as against £43,551 ; thus showing a further diminu- 
tion of £4536. in the revenue. The cost of manufacture has, 
however, been decreased, chiefly owing to less expenditure 
for repairs and renewals, which stand at £9734 only. Dis- 
tribution, on the other hand, has cost £3839 more, and the 
net result is a profit balance of £42,079 as compared with 
£50,777. Still the dividend has been earned, with £819 over 
after all charges have been provided for. 

There is little matter for further comment in either of 
these accounts, representing as they do two very differently 
organized concerns agreeing now very nearly in the gross 
amount of business done, as represented by the bulk of gas 
sold and the weight of coal carbonized. Having established 
such a close similarity in the two points just named, it 
becomes more instructive to trace out the other relations 
in which likeness and difference may be observed. This 
task cannot be undertaken here, but an opportunity for so 
doing will be conveniently offered to all sufficiently interested 
inquirers when, in next week’s Journat, the reports and 
statements are published side by side. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 
Commentine on the draft clauses for Electric Lighting Orders 
proposed by the Board of Trade, Mr. Arnold White, of the 
English Edison Company, has written to The Times a long 
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letter, the gist of which is that the provisions in question 
are radically wrong, and that the Department will never know 
how to treat the matter aright until an Inspector has been 
sent across to sit for awhile at Mr. Edison’s feet. The writer 
objects altogether to the rule that electrical undertakers 
should not have the regulation of the lamps by which light 
is to be given, as well as of the generating machinery and 
distributing plant. He contends that under the Act there is 
no incentive given to the employment of the most economical 
lamps, because the effect of doing so would be to lessen the 
amount of electricity sold with the new as compared with the 
more wasteful lamp. This is a difficulty which gas engineers 
know something about by experience; and, for Mr. White’s 
comfort, we may make this observation: If the Companies 
should be entrusted with the duty or right of deciding what 
lamps should be used, nothing would persuade the suspicious 
public that the power would not be so abused as to enforce the 
employment of obsolete and wasteful lamps in preference to 
better ones. Thus the calamity dreaded by Mr. White would 
be aggravated by the means which he would select for pre- 
venting it. Gas engineers frequently find that their best- 
intentioned suggestions for the enlightenment of consumers 
are regarded askance ; some people being incapable of com- 
prehending that sellers are interested in the economical use 
of a commodity. As to the suggestion that Mr. Chamberlain 
should send one of his lieutenants to New York, it might be 
answered that if Mr. Edison contemplates doing a business 
in this country it would be better for him to send his system 
over here instead. If he keeps all his experience for home 
consumption, it will be bad for the concessionary Companies 
on this side. 

The second ordinary general meeting of the Eastbourne 
Electric Light Company has been held, and the proceedings 
were of an eminently cheerful nature. Much of this was 
apparently owing to the surprising fact that the assembled 
shareholders, although not receiving any dividend, were not 
required to contemplate the advisability of winding up the 
concern just yet. It was stated that the Company are actually 
running 43 are lamps, for which they have received for the 
year about £1300. It is believed that the Company are just 
paying working expenses ; but have decided that if they are 
to make a profit it must be by embarking upon incandescent 
lighting. ‘The observations of the Directors upon this sub- 
ject as reported in the local Press are very amusing. One of 
them thought that it was purely a matter of judgment whether 
Ferranti machines or accumulators were used for this pur- 
pose; and the meeting was also told that Dr. Siemens and 
Mr. Edison were in favour of the Ferranti system! Lvidently 
the names of Siemens and Edison must be worked in some- 
how in every electric lighting speculation. It did not appear, 
moreover, that the Directors were quite certain whether the 
accumulators would work the machines, or the machines the 
accumulators. All they knew was that ‘the Hammond Com- 
** pany and the Electrical Storeage Company would assist the 
** Kastbourne Company in every way.” The most remark- 
able assertion made at the meeting, however, was to the effect 
that the gentlemen who started the Company did not care 
about making a profit. Electric lighting in Eastbourne is 
therefore a purely philanthropic enterprise; and it must be 
consoling to the promoters to reflect that the question of 
profit is not likely to disturb them for some time to come. 

It has been announced that the Board of Trade have 
received many communications relating to the draft clauses 
recently issued under the Electric Lighting Act. After the 
matter has been duly considered in the light of these sugges- 
tions, the Department will issue a Model Provisional Order 
embodying the formal regulations which authorized suppliers 
of electric lighting will be required to accept. It will not be 
until the question has been definitely argued with respect to 
some typical example that all the preliminary difficulties will 
be fairly met upon a practical basis. As matters stand at 
present, the Vestry of Chelsea will probably be the first to 
bring the existing uncertainty to a conclusion. 


THE ASHTON GAS COMPANY AND THE SLIDING SCALE. 
A very interesting case, involving the relation of sliding scale 
legislation with the provisions as to profits of the Gas- Works 
Clauses Acts of 1847 and 1871, was decided in the Queen’s 
Bench Division on the 17th ult., and is reported in another 
column. The Ashton-under-Lyne Gas Company, at the 
instance of two consumers, had been cited before the Justices 
of Lancashire ; and an Accountant had been appointed by the 
Court to examine into the Company’s affairs, with a view to 
a compulsory reduction of the price of gas. It so happens, 








however, that the Company have an Act of 1877 imposing 
the sliding scale; but, as a matter of fact, the Directors have 
not treated the proprietors to increased dividends, and have 
not reduced the price of gas under these provisions. What- 
ever may be their ultimate intention, the Company have been 
accumulating a reserve of cash in a manner annoying to the 
consumers, who have consequently clamoured for cheaper gas, 
regardless of the fact that increased dividends would accrue to 
the shareholders. Indeed, as will be seen, from the record 
they actually took the step of moving the magistrates to order 
a reduction of the price and consequent increase of dividend 
thus giving practical confirmation to Mr. Livesey’s theory 
that price of gas, and not dividend earned thereby, is the real 
concern of the public. The case for the Superior Court 
turned entirely on the question of whether the sliding scale 
does or does not supersede all the older machinery for re- 
gulating price ; in other words, whether the responsibility for 
fixing the lowest price at which gas can be sold has or has 
not by this legislation been removed from the magistrates, 
and left with the gas producers. It has been decided that 
the old rule has been so superseded, and that gas producers, 
impelled by self-interest, must be the sole judges of the 
price at which they can sell their commodity. It is difficult 
to understand how it could be otherwise. ‘The sliding scale 
is nothing if not automatic ; and to say that it may be kept 
in abeyance by an excess of caution, or abused by reck- 
less grasping at high dividends, is merely to show that it 
has imperfections, like all other laws and regulations of 
society. Itrests on probability alone—the presumption that 
Gas Companies are not averse to increasing their dividends, 
while at the same time exercising due care to strengthen 
their financial and material position. When either of these 
limits is exceeded the principle fails ; but this is no evidence 
against its applicability in the great majority of instances 
wherein the happy mean is observed. 


METROPOLITAN GAS CONSUMERS AND THEIR BENEFACTORS. 


Notwirastanpine the claims to the gratitude of Londoners 
persistently advanced by the members of the self-appointed 
League for procuring the reform of Metropolitan government, 
there is some danger lest these unselfish individuals fail of 
what they deem to be their rightful recognition and reward. 
If all that Mr. James Beal claims to have done for the gas 
consumers of London is really due to him, he ought to 
be made first Lord Mayor of the new Municipality, when- 
ever it shall be formed, with an assured promise of a tall 
statue in bronze, or, perhaps still more appropriately, of 
brass. According to one of his recently-published letters, 
it was he, and he alone, who brought about the reduction in 
the price of the Chartered Company’s gas from 4s. 6d. per 
thousand cubic feet in 1860, to 3s. 2d. per thousand feet now ; 
the saving being equal, by his own showing, to £800,000 per 
annum. He believes that this reduction is due to the Amal- 
gamation Act of 1868, which, of course, was of his introduc- 
tion; but, strangely enough, he goes on to claim an annual 
saving of £109,000 from the same cause in the district of the 
London Gaslight Company. How this reduction can be so 
accounted for, when the Company in question has not even 
yet been amalgamated, or brought under modern legislation, 
is not clear to anybody but a Leaguer. Supposing ‘‘ we” —.e., 
Mr. Beal and his friends—‘*‘ had been clothed with municipal 
‘* powers, and had acquired the gas undertakings,” what then ? 
Mr. Beal does not say, but suggests great things from the fact 
that money would have been borrowed at 4 per cent. or less, 
instead of making dividends of 10 or 11 per cent. Would 
the consumers have had gas any cheaper in consequence ? 
Not very likely ; but the reflection that “‘ we” have not had 
the handling of these magnificent revenues fills Mr. Beal with 
poignant regrets. 


THE COST OF OPPOSED PROVISIONAL ORDERS. 


Sometuine more than the system of travelling commissions 
recommended by Mr. Craig Sellar, M.P., will be required 
if any sensible reduction of the cost of private legislation, so 
much desired by him, is to be brought about. At the same 
time that reformers are engaged in investigating Private 
Bill procedure, and striving to account for and reduce its 
cost, it would be well to devote a little attention to the 
proceedings at those local inquiries which already take place 
under the auspices of the Board of Trade. Thus in another 
part of the Journat will be found a report of an inquiry 
recently held at Wetherby with reference to the application 
for an Order by the Tadcaster and Wetherby District Gas- 
light Company, which is well worth the careful atten- 
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tion of Mr. Sellar or some other economist of the public 
money. Here, in consequence of a disagreement about 
the initial price asked for by the Company, two eminent 
leaders and a junior counsel were brought down, and 
two well-known gas engineers were also engaged in the 
case, to say nothing of accountants and surveyors. And 
when it is considered that after all this preliminary trouble 
and expense all the arguments may hereafter be reopened 
in another place at the instance of either party, it becomes 
evident once more that all the benefits of Provisional Orders 
disappear at the first touch of opposition. We do not say 
that the Tadcaster case is remarkable for extravagant expen- 
diture, since, with the certainty of a contest, less assistance 
could not prudently have been provided by any of the parties. 
It is only the incompleteness and inconsequence of the 
proceedings that lead to their costliness in the long run. 
Whatever means are eventually found for cheapening private 
legislation to the parties interested, notwithstanding the 
possibility of their bitter antagonism, it is plain that local 
inquiries after the present model will not furnish a hopeful 
precedent. 


Tater and Sanitary Affairs. 


Tue half-yearly meeting of the East London Water-Works 
Company takes place on Thursday next. The revenue for 
the six months ending at Christmas last was £123,929 ; being 
an advance of £2506 as compared with the corresponding 
period in 1881. The current expenditure amounted to 
£46,148; being a decrease of £1652. There is a slight 
increase under the head of management, but a material 
reduction in the cost of maintenance, attributed partly to a 
diminution in the waste of water, and partly to a better 
supervision of the pumping machinery, whereby a large 
saving in coal has been effected. There is one burden which 
continues to grow, and that is the parish rates; the total 
amount paid by the Company in the year 1882 being £22,096, 
or nearly 10 per cent. upon the gross water-rates received. 
In the last half-yearly account the rates and taxes, exclusive 
of income-tax, appear as £10,875, while the balance appli- 
cable to dividend is £65,144, on which the Directors recom- 
mend a dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, less 
income-tax. The economy in the management of the water 
supply is very marked. With 5000 more houses than in the 
half year ending at Christmas, 1881, the quantity of water 
pumped last half year was 366 million gallons less. The saving 
therefore exceeds 2 million gallons per day. The expenditure 
on capital account during the half year has been large, being 
£25,056; but there is reason to expect that the outlay for 
this purpose will be small for some time to come. The total 
receipts on capital account at the close of the half year were 
£2,171,773. The ordinary stock, entitled to a maximum 
dividend of 10 per cent., was £1,695,260, while the entire 
amount authorized to be raised was £1,720,560 ; thus leaving 
a margin of only £25,300. Debenture loans were £394,440; 
and premiums had brought in £82,073, of which £34,409 had 
accrued during the half year. 

The dispute between Mr. George Barham and the New 
River Company affords occasion for sundry letters in The 
Times. ‘A Director” has pointed out that if Mr. Barham 
is determined that his outlying premises shall be treated 
as separate and distinct from his dwelling in respect to the 
water supply, he can only have a supply for those premises 
by means of a separate system of pipes. Should this plan 
become general, there would be very happy times for the 
plumbers. Mr. Barham dismisses the suggestion as a mere 
‘‘ red herring,” and proceeds to give a history of his litiga- 
tion with the New River Company, displaying a balance- 
sheet by no means favourable to his pocket. The irrepressible 
Mr. Archibald Dobbs comes to the rescue with a proposal 
that Mr. Barham should request the New River Company to 
give him a supply by meter. Mr. Dobbs astutely suggests 
that Mr. Barham can enforce this request, “and use the 
“ supply for all purposes, if he goes the right way to work.” 
If Mr. Barham is disposed to spend a little more money 
than he has already disbursed, he can take the advice of 
Mr. Dobbs, who assures him that “ the necessary proceedings 
‘‘ need not be expensive.” The idea of getting a supply for 
the stables and studio by meter, and then using it for the 
dwelling-house also, together with the garden, is ingenious, 
though we cannot say it is ingenuous; and, in practice, we 
think it would prove rather awkward. Water companies 











The Sheffield Town Council have finally adopted the scheme 
prepared by Mr. Charles Gott, C.E., for works of main 
sewerage and sewage disposal, so as to provide for the effec- 
tive drainage of the borough, and prevent the pollution of 
the Don. At the special meeting held last week for the 
consideration of this subject, some opposition was offered, 
on the ground that the estimate was indefinite, so as to 
render it uncertain whether the expense would really come 
within the limit of £150,000. The objectors urged that another 
£100,000 might be wanted. It was also contended that the 
scheme ought to be submitted to some eminent engineer 
—such as Mr. Hawkshaw—so that the Council might be 
assured of its soundness, or advised as to its amendment. 
In reply it was stated that there was ample reason to be 
satisfied with Mr. Gott, who had been successful in deai- 
ing with the sewage of Bradford. One of the Aldermen 
observed that ‘‘ with reference to the calling in of an eminent 
‘“‘man to advise them, he had had some experience of 
‘‘eminent men in these matters, and he often found them to 
‘be eminent fools.” Fear was also expressed that if a cele- 
brated engineer were to advise certain alterations in Mr. Gott’s 
scheme, the Local Government Board would compel the 
Corporation to adopt the alterations, however unnecessary or 
expensive they might be. One difficulty raised in the course 
of the discussion was as to the disposal of the precipitated 
matter, reckoned at 10,000 or 12,000 tons per annum. The 
precipitating agent was to be lime, and, as the sludge would 
not possess any manurial value, it would be a hard matter to 
dispose of it. But the Corporation felt that they must get 
through the difficulty as they best could, seeing that they 
were threatened with proceedings at law, and the Local 
Government Board had an eye upon them. The next step 
will be to obtain sanction to the necessary loan; and this 
will involve an inquiry by the Local Government Board, 
conducted in the usual way on the spot. 

The Wakefield Rural Sanitary Authority have just held 
what is called ‘‘a long and somewhat lively debate” concern- 
ing the manner in which the mains are being laid for the 
water supply of East and West Ardsley. It would appear 
that East Ardsley is dissatisfied at the manner in which the 
works are being carried out in the domain of West Ardsley ; 
and a memorial has been presented by the Parochial Com- 
mittee of the eastern district, stating that the mains are being 
laid too near the surface of the ground—the contract depth of 
two feet not being duly observed. The joints also were said 
to be of doubtful excellence, and the Clerk of the Works had 
misbehaved himself by instantaneously insulting the Commit- 
tee, when the latter made complaint to him as to the way in 
which things were going on. In the course of the Wakefield 
debate, it was stated by the representative of East Ardsley 
that the Clerk of the Works was until recently a stonebreaker 
on the roadside; and it was further acknowledged by the 
Sanitary Inspector, who had the oversight of the works, that 
the man was not so competent as could be desired. The 
representative of West Ardsley joined issue with the gentle- 
man from the east, and asserted that the contractors were 
doing their work well. As explained by the Inspector, if the 
mains came within two feet of the surface in certain places, 
it was because the roads were in fault, being country lanes 
somewhat irregular in their gradient. Judging by the 
course of the discussion, it would seem that East and West 
Ardsley are determined to quarrel ; and, as there is a Joint 
Committee of the two districts, the combatants sometimes 
encounter each other at close quarters. The fray has at 
length extended to the meetings of the Rural Sanitary 
Authority, where very high words were used the other day, 
though why such a feud should exist is not very clear. It is 
to be hoped there is nothing seriously the matter with the 
water-mains; but it appears likely that the ex-stonebreaker 
will be removed from his post as Clerk of the Works. Pos- 
sibly the new man, when appointed, will prove to be obnoxious 
to West Ardsley. 

In the Journat of Dec. 12 last year we drew attention to 
an able report, on different systems of sewage disposal, which 
had been drawn up by Mr. C. F. Hancock, a member of the 
Hendon Local Board, for the information of that body, by 
whom he had been authorized to investigate the subject. A 
supplementary report has just made its appearance, con- 
taining evidence given before the Board by several sewage 
specialists. In this supplement we have a statement by Mr. 
Sillar, well known asa Director of the Native Guano Com- 
pany, who gave an account of the working of the ‘ A.B.C.” 
system at Aylesbury. Mr. Sillar stated that his Com- 





have their rights as well as other people. 





pany was not a poor one, though of limited liability. 
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They had £40,000 or £50,000 in hand. He proposed that 
the Hendon Board should put up works to cost about 
£6000, and should pay the Company £500 per annum. In 
return the Company would produce a clear effluent from the 
sewage, and would give the Board an indemnity against 
all actions at law. The population was estimated at 10,000. 
It was further stated by Mr. Sillar that in an interview with 
Mr. Rawlinson, of the Local Government Board, a fortnight 
previously, he was told by that gentleman that if any district 
chose to adopt the ‘‘ A.B.C.” system, no difficulty would be 
put in the way by the Board. Mr. J.C. Melliss, C.E., Engi- 
neer to the Rivers Purification Association, Limited, also gave 
evidence, and pointed to the success achieved by the Com- 
pany in dealing with the sewage of Coventry. But the Asso- 
ciation had no special system. They adopted in each instance 
that method which seemed best under the circumstances. 
For precipitation they employed an alumina process. Evi- 
dence was likewise given by Mr. John Hanson, of Wakefield. 
According to this gentleman, as many as 57 different systems 
for treating sewage have been brought before the public 
within the last twenty years. Practically, there are but three 
systems—irrigation, filtration, and precipitation. He was 
prepared to treat the sewage of Hendon for £400 per annum 
and find materials, power, and labour for a population of 
10,000. He would put down sewage works for his process at 
Hendon for £2000, exclusive of land, and would guarantee 
efficiency. The Hendon authorities are thus collecting a vast 
amount of useful information, and there can be no doubt that 
a chemical system offers many advantages in dealing with the 
sewage of their district. 

The Grocers’ Company of the City of London have pro- 
pounded a scheme for the encouragement of original research 
in sanitary science. They offer for competition three research 
scholarships, each of the value of £250 per annum, tenable 
for one year, with eligibility for re-appointment. Two of 
these scholarships are to be appropriated next month. 
Another part of the scheme consists in offering for competi- 
tion once in every four years, a ‘‘ discovery prize ” of the value 
of £1000. Four eminent authorities—namely, Mr. John 
Simon, Dr. Tyndall, Dr. J. Burdon Sanderson, and Dr. 
George Buchanan—have consented to act as a committee of 
advice in respect to scientific questions which may arise in 
the administration of the scheme. This proposed endow- 
ment of scientific research by a wealthy City Company is 
looked upon in some quarters as a species of death- 
bed repentance, induced by the apparently near approach 
of the besom of reform. Another objection is that the 
grocers come too late. Research, it is argued, has already 
gone so far that action, rather than investigation, is 
the real requirement of the day. The writer of a letter 
in The Times quotes the example of Leicester, as show- 
ing how much good can be done by acting according to 
the light already obtained in respect to sanitary matters. 
By enforcing a policy of cleanliness, the Town Council of 
Leicester have reduced the annual death-rate of their borough 
from 25 to 20 per thousand, with a very marked diminution 
in infantile mortality. Hence Leicester says to all the world, 
“Go and do likewise.” There is plenty of science, but it 
wants ‘ working out.” 


Tests In CoNNECTION WITH THE CrystTaL PaLace Gas ExuipiTIon.— 
The Secretary of the Smoke Abatement Institution (Mr. W. R. E. Coles) 
writes to us as follows :—‘ In addition to the tests of the various gaslight 
burners and Jamps now being exhibited at the Crystal Palace, the Com- 
mittee of The Gas Institute have arranged for the heating and cooking 
apparatus to be thoroughly tested and reported upon by the Testing 
Engineer of this Institution (Mr. D. Kinnear Clark, M.Inst.C.E.), asso- 
ciated with Mr. W. J. Dibdin, the Chemist to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, and Professor W. Foster, M.A., of the Chemical Laboratory, 
Middlesex Hospital. These tests will be conducted on the same system 
and as a continuation of the series commenced by the Smoke Abatement 
Committee in connection with the exhibitions at South Kensington and 
Manchester. Among the new apparatus to be tested are heating and 
cooking stoves, to suit large and small families, by Messrs. H. and C. 
Davis and Co., Leoni and Co., Charles Wilson, John Wright and Co., 
G. J. Cox, Waddell and Main, West Bros., E. Siddaway and Sons, Strode 
and Co., Beverley and Wylde, and other of the chief manufacturing firms 
of London, Birmingham, &c. Bakers’ ovens and kilns, workshop tools, 
and gas-heated laundry-irons will also be tested; as well as roasters and 
water heaters, for public institutions and other large establishments. 
Some newly-invented gas and coke stoves, suitable for artizans’ dwellings, 
and gas governors and ventilators, will undergo special tests. The trials 
will be carried out, in rooms specially prepared for the purpose—under the 
direction of Mr. F. Livesey and Mr. W. H. Bennett, the Secretary of The 
Gas Institute—at the South Metropolitan Gas-Works. It is contemplated 
that chemical analyses will be made of the products of combustion, and of 
the foods cooked by the different systems of atmospheric and other burners; 
and the comparative cost of each will be tabulated in form for popular use. 
The National Smoke Abatement Institution consider these records will be 
a valuable contribution to the stock of public knowledge as to the actual 
advantages of heating and cooking by gas and coke, as compared with those 
processes carried out by the use of crude coal.” 
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Essaps, Commentaries, and Rebielos. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 
Wir the resumption of business after the Easter holidays has 
come renewed activity in the Gas Markef. All the chief stocks 
have been in brisk demand, and show very substantial advances 
upon previous quotations. Although a rise in gas securities may 
not necessarily, as we have already had occasion to remark, 
coincide with a depression in electrics, still it would appear that 
this latest movement in the market has been prompted by a belief 
that the terms of the Provisional Orders which may ultimately be 
obtained by the electric companies, as shadowed forth by the 
model clauses issuing from the Board of Trade, will not afford 
them remarkably favourable conditions; and, the new light being 
thus left to fight its own way fairly upon its own merits, that gas 
has less than ever to fear from it. It has even been rumoured that 
on2 electric company at least is disposed to retire from the further 
prosecution of its Provisional Order. The changes for the week are 
an improvement of 8 in Commercial new; 2 in Gaslight ‘‘ A,” 
Commercial old, Imperial Continental, and London; and 1 in 
Gaslight 10 per cent. and South Metropolitan “B.” In comparing 
at this season the returns upon investment yielded by the Metro- 
politan Companies respectively, it must be borne in mind that 
Gaslight and South Metropolitan are ex div., while Commercial 
and London are cwm div.—a fact which may be overlooked in the 
long interval elapsing between the dates on which the dividends of 
the first two Companies are paid and those on which the last two 
pay theirs. It is perhaps to be desired that the latter were enabled 
to hold their meetings earlier; but, under existing Acts of Parlia- 
ment, there appears to be no power,to advance the date. 

In Water stocks East London ‘are 1 lower. The market is 
apparently a little unsettled, and awaits some indication whether 
the Government have any designs with reference to renewed nego- 
tiations for the acquisition of the Companies’ works. 

The markets closed at the end of the week as follows :— 
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GAS BILLS FOR 1883. 

In accordance with long-established usage, we to-day commence 
our abstract of the Bills in Parliament relating to gas undertakings ; 
premising that for the present year this class of business is excep- 
tionally light. There are only two new Gas Companies to be 
incorporated, and one of these is to supply water as well as gas. 
They are as follows :— 

The Flintshire Water and Gas Bill is to incorporate a Company 
for supplying gas within a district comprising a number of parishes 
in Flintshire, in the neighbourhood of the district of the Mold Gas 
and Water Company. The capital is to be £50,000, of which 
£20,000 is to be appropriated for gas purposes; with power to 
borrow £12,000 in respect to the total capital. The Company 
desire power to make and supply gas and fittings, the price of 
14-candle gas being limited to 6s. per 1000 cubic feet. Power is 
sought to supply gas in bulk to the Mold Local Board, or to the 
Mold Gas and Water Company, upon terms to be settled. The 
site of the gas-works will be two acres in extent, and situated in 
the parish of Hawarden. 

The Halesowen Gas Bill is to incorporate a limited Company 
formed in 1864 with a capital of £9000, upon which £8400 has been 
paid up, and £1000 borrowed on mortgage. The original capital 
of the incorporated Company is to be £9000, which may be con- 
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verted into stock when fully paid; and it is desired to raise £10,000 
additional 7 per cent. capital, and to borrow £2250 in respect of the 
original, and £2500 on the new capital. The sliding scale is to be 
applied, with 5s. as the initial price for 14-candle gas. The Company 
ask for authority to supply lighting by electricity or otherwise, as 
well as gas. 

The following Companies desire additional powers :— 

The Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Bill rehearses the 
statutory history of the Company since 1866, when the Alliance 
and Dublin Consumers’ and the Commercial Gas Company of 
Ireland were amalgamated and authorized to acquire the Dublin 
undertaking of the United General Gaslight and Coke Company. 
The Company now desire to acquire additional lands, and to raise 
(under the auction clauses) £400,000 of further capital, bearing 
7 per cent. dividend, and sharing proportionately with the old 
capital. Power is also sought to borrow £300,000. The Company 
desire to supply gas for lighting, heating, or trade purposes under 
certain provisions. Thus it is desired that the compulsory supply 
of gas to any premises may be proportioned to the consumption, 
with power of entry upon premises to search for leakage. Another 
clause provides that gas may be turned off any part of the district 
for certain reasons, and in case of emergency at any time of the 
day or night. The Company further ask power to make bye-laws 
relating to consumers’ fittings ; and to appoint inspectors for en- 
forcing such regulations under penalty. A suspense account is also 
to be authorized, whereby the cost of repairs and improvements of 
works may be spread over a period of not exceeding seven years. 
The system of audit is to be amended, giving a right of appeal 
from the decisions of the Auditor to the Queen’s Bench Division of 
the High Court of Justice in Ireland. 

The Barnet District Gas and Water Bill is to enable the Com- 
pany to purchase lands and extend their gas-works, raising for all 
purposes additional 7 per cent. capital to the extent of £175,000, 
with power to borrow £43,750. It is also desired to supply gas in 
bulk, and to deal in fittings. 

The Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Bill is to enable the Com- 
pany to raise £120,000 new 7 per cent. capital under the auction 
clauses, and to borrow £30,000. It is also desired to deal in stoves 
and fittings, and to supply gas for heating or trade purposes. 

The Ipswich Gas Bill is to authorize the raising, under the 
auction clauses, of £100,000 additional capital, with £25,000 by 
way of loan. The rates of dividend payable on the Company’s 
different classes of capital are defined, and the quality of gas fixed 
at 15 candles. 


The following Corporation Bills contain clauses relating to gas 
undertakings :— 

The Birmingham Corporation (Consolidation) Bill has a section 
devoted to the gas undertaking. It re-enacts the fundamental laws 
of the concern, stating that the quality of the gasis to be 15 candles, 
and the maximum price 4s. per 1000 cubic feet ; the prices within 
and beyond the borough to be equal. The method of application 
of the gas revenues is set forth, including the right to form a reserve 
fund of £100,000. The price to be paid for the public lighting 
is fixed at the same rate as the lowest price charged to private 
consumers. 

The Heywood Corporation Bill is to authorize, among other 
things, the raising of £20,000 for gas-works purposes. The appli- 
cation of the gas revenues is defined, with power to set aside a 
reserve fund of £50,000. The Corporation desire power to require 
prepayment for gas supplied at short intervals and under certain 
circumstances, and to deal in gas-fittings. Consumers quitting 
houses without paying gas-rental may be refused a supply for 
another house until the former account is settled. 

The Nottingham Corporation Bill is to enable the Corporation to 
acquire additional lands and to extend their gas-works; borrowing 
for these purposes £6000. 

The Stoke-wpon-Trent and Fenton Gas Biil is to dissolve the 
Joint Committee constituted by the Act of 1878, in accordance 
with the award of Arbitrators appointed to settle the differences 
between the parties, whose decisions are confirmed beforehand. 
The Fenton Local Board are to be empowered to manufacture and 
supply gas within a certain district, and in other respects the 
powers of the Act of 1878 are to be divided between the Stoke and 
Fenton authorities. In addition to their authorized loan under 
that Act, the Fenton Local Board also desire to raise £25,000 for 
their separate gas undertaking. 





WATER BILLS FOR 1883. 

THE following are the particulars in regard to the Bills promoted 
in the present session by Water-Works Companies seeking incor- 
poration :— 

_ The Basingstoke and Estrop Water Bill is to dissolve and re- 
incorporate a limited Company formed in 1870. The original 
capital is stated at £3500 of stock; and it is desired to raise £6500 
additional share capital, and to borrow £2500, inclusive of £1000 
already borrowed by the limited Company. New lands may be 
acquired within three years, and the supply of water is to be con- 
stantly laid on under pressure. Rates for private services are to 
be from £7 10s. to £6 per cent. of the annual value of premises, 
with the usual extras. 

The Dundalk Water Bill is to incorporate a Company with a 
capital of £40,000, and £10,000 by way of loan, for supplying a 
district in the county of Louth, Ireland. The supply is to be 
taken from a river, stored, and distributed, with provision for 





compensation in respect of the water taken, and the works are to 
be completed within five years. Rates for domestic supply are 
from £7 10s. to £6 per cent., with extras, payable quarterly in 
advance. Provision is made for the purchase of the undertaking 
by the Dundalk Town Commissioners, upon terms to be settled by 
agreement. 

The Flintshire Water and Gas Bill is to incorporate a Company 
with £50,000 capital and power to borrow £12,000, whereof £30,000 
is to be the water capital. The supply is to be taken from an im- 
pounded stream, and the works are to be completed in five years. 
Rates ranging from £7 10s. to £6 are contemplated for private 
supplies, with extras. Water may be supplied in balk to the Mold 
Gas and Water Company, or to the Local Board of Mold. 

The Hawarden and District Water-Works Bill is to incor- 
porate a Company with a share capital of £40,000 and power to 
borrow £10,000, for the purpose of purchasing the water under- 
taking of the Mold Gas and Water Company, and also impounding 
a stream for the supply of the district. A uniform rate of £6 per 
cent. for houses of more than £30 annual value, with extras, is 
contemplated, payable quarterly in advance. For consumption by 
meter the rates will be 1s. 6d. or 1s. per 1000 gallons, according to 
quantity. 

The Leatherhead and District Water-Works Bill incorporates 
a Company, with £25,000 share and £6250 loan capital, for the 
supply of water to be obtained by pumping from a well in land 
adjoining the River Mole. The supply to be regulated by gravita- 
tion, and need not be constant. A schedule of rates is appended 
to the Bill. All houses from £15 to £100 annual value are to 
be rated at £6 per cent., and £7 10s. per cent. for inns and hotels. 
Local authorities are to be supplied at the lowest rates chargeable 
for the time being, but not exceeding 1s. 6d. per 1000 gallons. 

The Norwood (Middlesex) and Sunningdale District Water 
Companies’ Bill is to dissolve the two Companies named, and 
reincorporate the shareholders under the name of the South-West 
Metropolitan Water Company as from the beginning of next year, 
for the purpose of consolidating and extending the business of 
the two Companies, and purchasing, if so agreed, the Windsor and 
Eton Water-Works. The capital is stated at £275,000, with 
£68,000 on loan. The supply is to be drawn by pumping from 
lands bordering the Thames at Egham. Clauses are inserted 
relating to the arrangements for the purchase of the Windsor and 
Eton Water-Works. 

The Tendring Hundred Water Bill is to incorporate a Company 
with £40,000 share and £10,000 loan capital, for the supply of 
water to Harwich and the neighbourhood. The supply will be 
pumped from two wells, with certain guarantees as to compen- 
sation ; and power is also desired to acquire the existing works at 
Walton-on-the-Naze and Dovercourt. The rates for private supply 
will be from £8 to £7 per cent., with extras. 

The Windsor and Eton Water Bill is to incorporate a Company 
with £125,000 share and £21,250 loan capital, to take over the 
Windsor and Eton Water- Works from Mr. W. H. Cutler, the present 
tenant for life. Rates for domestic supply vary from £4 10s. to 
£3 10s. per cent. in Windsor and Eton. The undertaking may be 
sold to the Local Authorities of Windsor and Eton within twelve 
months after the passing of the Act. 

The Wrozall and District Water Bill is to incorporate a Com- 
pany with a capital of £45,000 in shares, and power to borrow 
£15,000, for the supply of water to certain parishes in the Isle of 
Wight. The supply will be obtained by impounding, and the 
works are to be completed in seven years. The rates for private 
supply vary from £7 10s. to £5, including one fixed bath, which 


may contain 120 gallons. 
(To be continued.) 


Hotes, 


Tue Inutimity oF SMOKE WASHING. 


In a paper recently read before the Society of Civil and Mechani- 
cal Engineers by Mr. E. H. G. Brewster, the author describes the 
result of some experiments made for Sir F. Bramwell, with the 
object of finding whether it is possible to arrest the smoke from 
common coal fires by a process of straining and washing. For this 
purpose a portable stove was so arranged that the products of com- 
bustion in the flue could either be allowed to pass off into the 
atmosphere in the usual manner, or be directed downwards through 
another pipe into a wooden box filled with different scrubbing 
materials, drenched when required with a fine water spray. At 
first the downdraught-pipe and scrubbing-box were empty, and the 
colour and density of the smoke were observed. The spray of 
water was then turned on, without the slightest apparent effect 
upon the smoke. The scrubber was then filled with broken coke 
to the depth of 1 ft. 44 in., and the smoke passed through as before. 
No appreciable effect was produced, although the box was gradually 
filled with dry coke until it would not hold any more. The water 
spray was then turned on, and an improvement immediately took 
place, the colour of the smoke turning from dirty black to yellowish 
own. It was still smoke, however ; and it was found that 10°3 
cubic feet of coke in the wet scrubber, with a plentiful supply of 
water, would not clean the smoke produced by a quarter of an ounce 
of coal put upon a clear fire. Trays of matting, broken coke, 
cotton wool, and various other straining materials—wet and dry, 
hot and cold—were then tried in a scrubber 12 feet high and 3 feet 














square, but with the same result. So long as the draught was not 
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entirely choked, smoke came through in a more or less foul con- 
dition, but still smoke. The scrubbing was of the most perfect 
order, but the result of all the experiments was to show that when 
smoke is once made from bituminous coal nothing can be done 
to rid’ it of its more objectionable characteristics. The coarse 
particles of soot may be arrested, and gases soluble in water may be 
washed down; but, after all, the smoke will, as Mr. Brewster says, 
be ‘dense to look at, disagreeable to smell, and horrible to breathe.” 
THE PURIFICATION OF THE PRopUCcTs oF GAs CoMBUSTION. 

Some time since Dr. Joule, F.R.S., turned his attention to the 
purification of the fumes of burning coal gas; and, with a view to 
arrest any sulphuric acid vapours that might be found among the 
products of combustion, he proposed to suspend over the flame a 
small plate of perforated sheet zine. The idea, of course, was to 
provide harmless work for the acid vapour in forming sulphate 
of zine. Dr. Joule has evidently not forgotten this idea, but has 
since endeavoured to improve upon his original suggestion. He 
now uses slaked lime, contained in a vessel having a slightly domed 
bottom, perforated with fine holes, and about 1 foot in diameter. 
The vessel is suspended about 6 inches above the burner, when it 
is found that a stratum of lime 4 or 5inches thick is sufficient to 
remove the acid vapours so far as to prevent their reddening 
litmus paper. In Dr. Joule’s opinion the lime in many respects 
presents important advantages over the zine formerly recom- 
mended ; but it never seems to have oceurred to the philosopher 
that circular lime puvifiers 12 inches across and 6 inches deep, or 
thereabouts, are not very elegant or convenient attachments to gas 
pendants or brackets. Whether the small amount of sulphurous 
acid vapour emanating from an ordinary burner is worth arresting 
in this way, is also a consideration that may not have been thought 
of by Dr. Joule. 

DETERMINING THE SprciFic Gravity oF Gas By Sounp. 

A novel method of determining the specific gravity of coal gas in 
comparison with air is incidentally communicated to Nature by 
Captain Francis Galton. The writer has contrived a whistle for 
testing the upper limits of the power of hearing very shrill notes 
by different men and animals. Finding that the limit of minute- 
ness for air whistles was soon reached, Captain Galton thought of 
obtaining shriller sounds by blowing through his whistles a gas 
lighter than common air. Having tested a whistle of adjustable 
length by his own hearing with air, and observed that when the 
sounding barrel was exactly 0°14 inch long he could just perceive a 
very faint musical note, while at 0°25 inch the note was purely 
musical, the whistle was connected to a gas-pipe. With gas under 
sufficient pressure, the sound, instead of being full, was just the 
same barely perceptible note as at the depth of 0°14 inch with air. 
The length of the barrel of the whistle had to be increased to 
0°35 inch before it would emit a full musical note with gas. Con- 
sequently, as the same sound was obtained with air at a length of 
0°14 inch and gas at 0°25 inch, it might be said that the specific 
gravities of the gas and air in this case were as 14 to 25, or as 0°56 
to 1, which is a tolerable approximation to the truth. 


Water Gas From Coat Gas ReErorts. 

It has been suggested, by a German patentee, to render ordinary 
gas-retorts available for producing alternately illuminating and 
non-illuminating or water gas by the following method :—When 
the carbonization of the usual charge of coal is completed, and 
nothing but coke remains in the retort, a jet of steam is introduced, 
and a mixture of carbonic oxide and hydrogen gas is thereby 
obtained. This action is continued until about 80 per cent. of the 
coke has disappeared, when the retort is again charged with coal 
without drawing the remainder of the coke, and the production of 
illuminating gas is resumed. Thus in retorts fitted for the double 
or alternative process there is no intermission of work, as either 
lighting or heating gas is continually being evolved. If the retorts 
are worked above a dull red heat, which is most convenient for the 
production of carbonic oxide and hydrogen, a proportion of carbonic 
acid gas is also formed, which will necessitate the water gas gene- 
rated in one retort being passed over the coke in another, in order 
that the carbonic acid may be reduced to carbonic oxide. Water 
gas being inodorous, it is proposed, with a view to the detection of 
leakage and the prevention of explosions, to charge it with the 
vapour of isocyanure of phenyl. With this object the gas is to 
be washed in a scrubber with a solution of 10 grammes of this 
odoriferous compound to 1000 cubic métres of gas. 

THe New Coat-Tar Suaanr. 

With reference to the reported discovery by Dr. Fahlberg of 
a new sweet compound among the derivatives of coal tar, it is 
stated that this property was first observed in the course of an 
investigation upon the hydrocarbons of the coal-tar group conducted 
by Dr. Fahlberg some time ago. The compound was the result of 
the oxidation of toluene-sulphamide with potassium permanganate. 
The sweetness was so intense that a few drops of the cold mother- 
liquor remaining on and being partly washed from the hands could 
be easily detected by the taste. Experiments upon animals, and 
also upon the discoverer himself, have demonstrated that the sweet 
substance is perfectly innocuous, even when taken internally in 
quantities of several grammes at atime. The compound forms 
salts with any carbonate of the alkalies, alkaline earths, or metals, 
all of which taste sweet. It is not an acid, but belongs to a type 
of bodies called sulphinides, and this particular compound is ben- 
zoic sulphinide. It is readily soluble in alcohol, and less easily in 
water. The discoverer is now engaged in attempting the prepara- 





tion of the new compound by cheaper methods and in larger quan- 
tity, with a view to introducing it for medicinal and technical 
purposes. One experiment lately made with it was to sweeten 
glucose, which naturally is only faintly sweet, and the result was 
a complete success. Dr. Fahlberg has promised to communicate 
to the Franklin Institute the results of his future experiments with 
regard to the production and utilization of the new compound, 


i’ wd G : | 
Conmmunicated Article. 
GAS PURIFICATION, AND THE PROPER PROPORTIONS 
FOR AN OXIDE VESSEL. 
By “ Back Pressure.” 

The correspondence which recently appeared in the JoURNAL OF 
Gas LicHTING seems to show that there is. still an impression 
afloat, among some of those who are interested in this branch of 
the gas industry, that the efficiency of an oxide or lime vessel for 
purification is not indicated by, and dependent upon its sectional 
area, but really upon the bulk of the material contained in the 
vessel. Now, if this idea were true, then it follows that we have 
only to get at the cubic capacity of a vessel to enable us to at once 
calculate how far it is fitted for the work it is expected to perform ; 
and that itis quite a matter of indifference at what velocity the 
gas passes through the material in order to purify economically 
and efficiently. Such a theory would appear to be so little in 
harmony with the best modern practice, that it cannot be without 
interest to examine the subject more narrowly than has yet been 
done, in order to try and find out how the matter really stands at 
the present time ; and, therefore, we may perhaps with advantage 
examine or analyze a few facts, and some well-substantiated ex- 
periments that have been made public in relation to this question 
within the last decade. In order to do this, we will look back to 
see what was the practice on this point some ycars ago; and what 
are the lessons learnt since then. 

It will be remembered that it was in the year 1872 when 
the Gas Referees published that famous report to the Board of 
Trade,* wherein they described the difficulty they were under, by 
reason of their not being able to get the gas properly purified at 
the new works that had just been constructed at North Woolwich ; 
and it will not readily be forgotten, by those who read the report, 
what an air of mystery seemed to envelope the whole process of 
purification at that station, and how the oxide and lime vessels 
could not, it was stated, be properly charged with the full amount 
of material, in consequence of ‘‘ back pressure.” 

There is no doubt that the publication of this report, with so 
many details, has done a deal of good. It was valuable because 
it gave the sizes of much of the apparatus used at various London 
gas stations, as well as the hourly production of gas at cach place ; 
and so supplied the details to aid us in detecting some of the weak 
points, in certain quarters, in the designing of purifying apparatus, 
that at the time appeared to prevail, and to see what rocks and 
shoals were ahead unless the apparatus was fully increased in 
magnitude in proportion as the hourly production of gas that had 
to pass through was augmented. 

Soon after the publication of the Referees’ report, a few lines by 
the writer were published in the Journat for Oct. 8, 1872, wherein 
it was pointed out that, putting aside the well-ascertained fact that 
there was great deficiency of condensing power at the new station 
in question, there still remained another difficulty to deal with, 
and one that had not been alluded to in the report—namely, that 
the area of the oxide vessel in use there was quite inadequate for 
economical purification, because of the high velocity at which the 
gas was necessarily compelled to travel through the material in 
such small apparatus; and hence the great resistance, or back 
pressure, that took place, and which appeared to have so astonished 
the Referees. It was, therefore, clear that the question of velocity 
had never been taken into consideration, or it would at once have 
accounted for the inefficiency of the apparatus for the requirements 
of the case. 

It is, however, but fair to say that, as far as the writer knows, 
the question of the proper velocity for gas under purification had 
never been treated of in the text-books of the engineering profes- 
sion; nor had there been any discussion in the technical journals 
before the letter just referred to appeared in the JournaL. It was 
then pointed out that the sectional area of one vessel, and one 
alone, must be the real key to the purifying power of a set of 
vessels. Because any extra vessel added on to the outlet of the 
first does nothing more than add to the depth of the material ; and 
such additional vessel or vessels might have been formed into one 
tall vessel, as far as regards the chemical effect on the gas. So 
that really the number of parts into which the oxide vessel is 
divided horizontally is purely empirical, becatise it is merely an 
arrangement whereby the material can be removed and replen- 
ished, so that the make and flow of gas may not be interrupted 
while the removal of the fouled material is being proceeded with, 
which would be impossible if the vessel were not in duplicate, so 
that one might work while the other was at rest. 

The depth of material, then, merely determines how many hours 
a vessel shall run before being changed. The depth, however, is 
limited, because, when a vessel is charged up to its full capacity, 
any additional depth of material increases the resistance very 
rapidly ; and the extreme limit is soon reached when it becomes 


* Sec Jounnat, Vol. XXI., pp. 345, 768. 
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impossible, from mechanical causes alone, to increase the depth 
further by adding on more vessels, because it would end in “ blow- 
ing "—that is, the water-luting would be blown out of the cups of 
the first vessel, and the gas would consequently escape. It is 
usual, as a temporary expedient, when these difficulties arise, to 
use a larger number of vessels, and distribute the same amount of 
material over them. This allows a portion of the material (say 
that contained in one or two vessels) to be worked through, 
(“‘ scrubbed ’’) after they show a foul test, longer than they other- 
wise could be. And as, in high-speed purifying, the material is 
not saturated thoroughly when it shows a foul test, “‘ scrubbing” 
is resorted to in order to get a little more work out of the material, 
as it is naturally a costly job to remove it in and out of a vessel ; 
and therefore it should, for economy’s sake, be quite saturated 
before removal. But yet there is ne other way of meeting the 
difficulty, when the gas is passing too rapidly, short of erecting a 
new set of vessels of proper area. 

In working (“‘ scrubbing”) through this foul material, however, 
we have also the great drawback that the resistance to the passage 
of the gas soon becomes much increased, and a heavy, troublesome 
working pressure is the result; and oftentimes it ends in being 
compelled to shut off the so-called ‘‘ scrubbing’ vessel, and throw 
it out of action, before the material in it is thoroughly saturated. 
Otherwise the resistance presented by the partially-fouled mate- 
rial against the pressure urging the gas forward will increase until 
it blows the water out of the cup, and thereby unseals the lid and 
allows the gas to escape—a by no means uncommon occurrence 
with high-speed vessels. 

That the material is not really foul in a high-speed vessel when 
it first shows a ‘ dirty test” can be further proved in the following 
way, by any one who is in a position to doso. Thus, if he can, 
when a foul test is indicated at the outlet of a vessel, immediately 
considerably reduce the make of gas, the vessel will be seen 
to “go clean again’'—that is, it will once more show a clean 
test when tried in the ordinary way with the lead solution on 
paper. The explanation of this phenomenon surely lies in the 
fact that, the velocity having been reduced to within the maximum 
power of the area of the vessel and its contents, the contact of the 
gas is more prolonged with each individual granule, and therefore 
the material does its work with efficiency, which it could not do at 
the higher speed. 

In the before-mentioned letter I pointed out, as far as was pos- 
sible with the data given in the Referees’ report, that the lower the 
speed at which the gas passed through the vessel at any particular 
station, the less trouble there was experienced in carrying out the 
purifying operations, and the more efficiently and economically 
was the work performed there. This was especially the case at 
the Bow Common station, where the work was being done better 
than at the other station, and with more economy to the parties 
concerned—to the manifest surprise of the Referees. But, on 
examination of the documents in question, it will at once be seen 
that the area of ihe vessel was larger at Bow Common, in pro- 
portion to the production of gas (though, as a matter of fact, the 
hourly production of gas passing through the vessel was greater) ; 
and hence the increased efficiency and economy when compared 
with the other station. 

This, then, all tended to prove the truth of the writer’s theory, 
that thorough and economical purification could only be brought 
about by the adoption of ample sectional area, in order that each 
cluster of particles of the foul gas may travel or percolate at a low 
velocity, and consequently at a low pressure, through the inter- 
stices of the material in use, and thus remain there a longer time, 
and probably in freer contact with (or, if not in contact, at least 
within the field of the attractive power of) the self-same granules 
of material, and thereby allow more time for the wonderful pro- 
cess of reaction that takes place between the particles of matter— 
a process which the human eye cannot follow, and which, there- 
fore, can only be judged of by its effects. This must be borne in 
mind, as it is important to the argument in favour of slow speed ; 
because it follows on a right understanding of this that no increase 
in the depth of the material can possibly bring about among the 
particles a similar effect to that which would take place if the 
sectional area were increased. Of course the time of contact will 
differ in some degree, even with equal area of vessel, according to 
the nature and porosity of the material used; but this is a nicety 
that I need not dwell upon, with our present state of knowledge, 
in considering the most suitable area of a vessel for the commer- 
cial purification of gas. 

Ten years have passed away since the letter above referred 
to was published; and the soundness of the arguments then 
enunciated has since been confirmed in many ways. We have 
seen, by the information published from time to time in the 
JouRNAL, that since 1872 the tendency has been to introduce slow 
speeds for the auxiliary apparatus, such as condensers, &c. 

Though there were, no doubt, before that time, works which 
had comparatively much larger purifying apparatus than was then 
being used in London, still the necessity for keeping down the 
velocity of the gas had never received the consideration that 
appears to be really due to it. And it was not until the year 1874 
that slow speeds for purification were publicly proved to be correct. 
The important experiment on a commercial scale here alluded to 
took place in the year 1873 at the Cork Gas-Works, where a large 
vessel had just been erected to replace the old one. Mr. Travers 
(the Manager) was evidently co struck with the favourable results 
of the experiment with this slow-speed vessel, that in the course of 

the discussion on a paper, on “The Purification of Gas,” read by 





Mr. G. Anderson at the meeting of the British Association of Gas 
Managers in 1874,* he described the benefits he had found to result 
from using a greatly increased area for purifying. Before his new 
vessel was erected, he had, he said, only an area of 63 square feet 
for his total make of gas to pass through—a make which he after- 
wards stated to be 33,000 cubic feet per hour. No wonder, there- 
fore, that this vessel only purified 100,000 cubic feet of gas at each 
journey, and required changing about every three hours during 
night and day. The new vessel (36 ft. by 18 ft.) gave him an area 
of 648 square feet for the same make of gas. 

Now, what was the result of this first step in advance of the old 
practice ? Why, with the ordinary depth (it is presumed) of vessel, 
Mr. Travers was enabled to cleanse about 11 million cubie feet of 
gas before fouling the material. So that his vessel must have 
served him for about 300 hours without the labour of changing, or 
just 100 times longer than did his old high-speed vessel. He stated 
that, in consequence, he saved no less than 50 per cent. of labour, 
and 50 per cent. of material; the material in both cases being 
lime, and (it is presumed) of equal quality. What greater proof 
can one have of the economy of slow versus high speed purifica- 
tion? Curiously enough, the modern vessel was still worked on 
the old-fashioned plan of using all lime and no oxide. Neverthe- 
less I may extract a few figures which offer a useful comparison 
to those who wish to see what a cubic foot of various materials 
will do under various speeds; though a comparison cannot be 
made here with the small vessel, as no particulars were given. 

The lime used in the new vessel, at the finish of the experiment, 
appears to have been (648 ft. by 4;4 ft.) = 2808 cubic feet ; and as 
this purified about 11 million cubic feet of gas, the quantity of gas 
purified by each foot of lime was (11,000,000 + 2808) = 3917 cubic 
feet. It should also be noted that the resistance of the material to 
the passage of the gas was much reduced, notwithstanding the pro- 
bability of the vessel having been fully charged in the last experi- 
ment. This resistance did not exceed a pressure equal to 2 inches 
head of water ; and even some portion of this may have been due 
to “scrubbing” through a dirty portion of the set. But, not know- 
ing this, the pressure per foot of depth cannot be tabulated. 

Now let us examine the working by the crucial test, velocity. It 
is seen that on the old plan the rate of passage of the gas through 
the vessel, during purification, for an area of 63 feet was 33,000 <- 
63 = 524 feet per hour, nearly; and in the modern vessel it was 
33,000 + 648 = 51 feet, nearly. The time occupied by the gas in 
passing through each foot in depth of material in the vessel would 
be in the old vessel 60 minutes + 524 feet = 0°11 minute; and 
in the new vessel, 60 + 51 = 1:18 minutes. The useful purifying 
area in each case, when calculated on the same basis as it is cus- 
tomary to use for other apparatus (i.c., the maximum hourly make 
in thousands of cubic feet), was as follows :—(a) Old purifying 
vessel, 63 + 33 = 1°9 superficial feet; (b) modern vessel, 648 + 
33 = 19°7 superficial feet. 

Tabulating all the results regarding these two vessels, we obtain 
the following, in round numbers :— 

Description of Vessel. 
(a) Old style. _(b) New style. 
High Speed. Reduced Speed. 
Sup. ft... 63 o* 648 
Cub. ft. .. 33,000 33,090 
‘ . . 100,000 . + 11,000,000 


. Sectional area of vessel. 

Hourly make of gas . 

. Gas purified each journey. . . 

. Gas purified per cubic foot of 
material | a ea 

. Velocity of gas through vessel 

per hour. . ¥ os 524 + 61 


moe 


“ Not stated. 3,917 


or 


6. Velocity of gas through each foot 

of material in depth : Minutes .. 011 118 
7. Useful purifying area per 1000 

feet of gas made per hour Sup. ft. .. 19 19°7 


Here, then, we see at once what an enormous change in the 
velocity followed after the new vessel was brought into action. No.6 
shows that the gas was in contact with every foot of purifying 
material ten times longer than it was in the old vessel; because, 
as shown in No. 5, the velocity of the flow had been reduced, in 
like proportion, by reason of the increased sectional area of 
material presented to the make of gas. Now if this reduction in 
velocity was not the cause of the remarkable change in the chemical 
action of the lime, which did nearly double the work without any 
extra cost, as pointed out by Mr. Travers, then what was the 
cause of it? Until some proof to the contrary can be given, one 
is led to believe that the secret lics in the velocity ; but, anyhow, 
it will be in the right direction to assume that to increase the 
number of the vessels, and spread out the material over them, as 
it cannot reduce the velocity (though it may increase the porosity 
of the material a little), and must increase largely the working 
expenses in every way, is a false step to take, when the purifying 
power of a station is at alow ebb. Therefore it will doubtless be 
found cheaper, in the long run, to look the difficulty fully in the 
face, and design a new vessel of ample area, divided into as many 
sections or parts as may be considered best for due facility of 
cleaning, &c. 

The following three tables have been calculated out on the basis 
of 10, 20, and 30 feet respectively of useful area; and they will 
enable any one to see at a glance the size of vessel required for 
various makes of gas, with the proportionate velocity of gas 
through the vessel in each case. It may be mentioned that expe- 
rience goes to prove that when the useful area sinks to as low as 
10 square feet per 1000 feet of gas made, an increase in the area 
of the vessel used, for either oxide or lime, would be attended with 








See Journax, Vol, XXIV., p. 16. 
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very beneficial results. The diameters have been shown for small 

vessels merely for the sake of uniformity, as, no doubt, for these a 

square or rectangular vessel would be cheaper to construct. But 

for large sizes (say, over 50 feet in diameter) a circular shape 
would probably be preferable. 

Calculation showing the Ratio of Velocity through Vessels having 
respectively 10, 20, and 30 Feet of Useful Sectional Area for 
each 1000 Cubic Feet of Gas made per Hour. 

Taste I.—10 Square Feet of Useful Sectional Area. 


Make of Sectional Dimension of Vessel. oe 4 a by en: Aye —_ 
Gas Ares : through the rough each 
per Hour. = ——— If ame, Material in the Footot Mate- 
Thousands of Vessel. " * VesselperHour. rial in Depth. 
Cubic Feet. Sq. Feet. Feet. Feet. Feet. Min. 
10 oo : eco OF 100 06 
20 oe ae ss SB “es se ee ” 
30 as 300 .. — ee ae 9 “s - 
40 os 400 .. ca Oe 0 ” os ” 
50 we 500 .. = a - ee % 
60 oe . =F _ «as ae os is a 
70 ee TOO oe om ve SR o's ” = ” 
80 — 800... | ot oe Oe a el ee 
90 we 900 .. war BPs ” ee % 
100 a 1000... CO oe - ee $9 
200 a 2000 .. GS oe OH as - om 99 
TaBLe II.—20 Square Feet of Useful Sectional Area. 
10 * 200 .. ee ae. oe 50 -< 1°2 
20 oe 400 .. a fe) SE ts *” Air ° 
30 sie 600... oe ova Se | ae 99 a 99 
40 ae ae a ce Be ves - oa ” 
50 i 1000... ee: Ey ¢e - ee ” 
60 ie 1200... re ee we —" P 
70 Nr 1400... a aa a a 9 +* - 
80 *4 Lo ae re ae se 4 99 
90 ime 1800 .. oe eee ‘ % 9s 
100 és 2000 .. Sieve oe 99 i o 
200 oe 4000... ore are in ous 99 
Taste III.—30 Square Feet of Useful Sectional Area. 
10 oe a a ta Be eee 333 Ct 18 
20 ee ne oe 0c) EB a0 ” - ee 
30 os Wa 3 «s oe. as eee ee 99 os ep 
40 a Oe a ok ee we 99 os * 
50 an 1500 .. oe ie Oe és ” mH ” 
60 ote 1800 .. 2, was Se Can - ws a 
70 - ee: sie a ee ee ae am 
80 od 2400 .. Se «so Oe ss ee «* eS 
90 ae 2700 .. - +s Se 6s ” 2° ” 
100 o* 3000 62 55 on a ee 
200 6000 .. ae ae 9 . , 


Although the present manufacturing process is crude and rough 
in the extreme, yet it must be acknowledged that some progress 
has, at any rate, been made in purification since ‘the good old 
days,” long past, of Mr. Accum, who, in his text-book for gas- 
works managers, tells them that when they take their diurnal 
turn round the factory they should never forget to have with them 
in their hand a bottle containing a solution of lead, to test—the 
lime vessel? No, indeed! Such a troublesome thing as a “ puri- 
fier ’’ was not invented then to perplex him. The solution was to 
test the joints of his gasholder, to see that there were no leaks 
that required stopping. Just think of this, and the delicate refine- 
ment of the present day, when if, in an ill-ventilated room, with a 
gas-light going all night, as much deleterious matter can be after- 
wards found therein by an expert chemist as would be about 
equal, we are told, to that given off by striking there two or three 
lucifer matches, the gas would be pronounced abominably foul. 

In conclusion, it is right to say that one is not often placed in 
such a position as Mr. Travers was to make so trustworthy and 
effective a comparison, under such wide differences; but, when 
the opportunity does offer, the man who will generously come 
forward and lay before his fellow-craftsmen such valuable informa- 
tion of the results of his experience, and thus add to the stock of 
general knowledge, will deserve their warm thanks, because such 
examples form a solid foundation for new departures. Facts get 
disseminated widely, and many minds are brought to bear upon 
the various resulting phenomena, with beneficial results to all. 
None can say how soon such information, widely spread, may lead 
to further useful discoveries. And who shall say that there is not 
a greater and still more serviceable future before the gas industry ? 
The pompous, though cumbersome, quasi-competitor, the electric 
light, in spite of the late new departure caused by the clever 
invention of the automatic carbons by M. Jablochkoff, appears, at 
any rate as it is at present generated—in spite of M. Gramme’s 
improvements in generators—to lag far behind its nimble and 
pliant competitor, who has so long and quietly served the wants of 
the public in all the various complicated demands that have arisen 
from modern civilization. Although, therefore, gaslight still holds 
its own as strongly as ever in public favour, in spite of the fierce 
competition of the electric light speculators at home and abroad, 
yet it is not possible to prognosticate which will win the race in 
the dim future, as the secrets of nature are gradually, very 
gradually, being unrolled before our eyes. It will, however, be 
the duty, and it must be the desire of the leaders in the gas 
industry to do their best in the race; so that, by skilful manage- 
ment, they may turn into the most economical channels those 
forces of nature with which they strive, and compel them to yield 
the greatest possible service to mankind ; and then if they lose the 
race the fault will not be theirs. We must all yield to the inevitable. 


Tue death is announced of Mr. J. G. Lynde, C.E., who, as many of our 
readers are aware, was formerly the City Surveyor of Manchester. He 
held the position for a period of 21 years, ending in 1879. 


Cechnical Aecorvd. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 
(From the “Official Report ” in the American Gaslight Journal. | 
(Continued from p. 506.) 

The following is the communication submitted by Mr. W. A. 
LEARNED to the recent meeting of this Association; and is thie 
paper commented upon by “ Our American Correspondent,”’ in 
the article from him published last week :— 


I present herewith the results of some experiments made at the 
Newton and Watertown Gas-Works, to determine the amount of 
gas obtained from coal at regular intervals during the charge. 
The pressure-gauge and jet photometer were taken every 5 minutes, 
the meter every 15 minutes. It was my intention to use the bar 
photometer, but the pulsations of the exhauster prevented me from 
doing so. 

Test No. 1.—Feb. 16, 1.30 p.m. 
3600 lbs. Penn coal; 18 retorts ; charge, 200 lbs. ; duration, 4 hours. 

The gas was tested after it had passed all the apparatus, and 

just before it entered the meter. 


| 
Test Calculated 





~ Make Pressure 
mime, [OtsaMete) Genlle Candie Fare tne osna on eo) Crm 
HalfHour. each the End of each Cub. Feet a . 
HalfHour.|) Half Hour. . : 
1.30 p.m. — _ _ _ _ fee 
2.00 ,, 3400 17:0 17°00 0°94 4-10ths 15°98 
2.30 ,, 4400 20°5 18°97 2°16 3-10ths 40°97 
3.00 ,, 8890 18°5 18°82 3°24 3-10ths 60°97 
3.30 ,, 3290 16°5 18°37 4°15 2-10ths 76°23 
4.00 ,, | 2270 15°5 17°94 4°78 2-10ths 85°75 
4.30 ,, 1070 14°5 17°74 507 2-10ths | 89°95 
5.00 ,, 400 14:0 17°66 5°18 2-10ths 91°47 
5.30 ,, 170 13°0 17°61 5°23 1-10th 92°10 


Test No. 2.—Feb. 16, 8 a.m. 
3400 lbs. coal; 17 retorts. The jet photometer was located at a 
point before the gas passed the washer and purifiers. 





Test Calculated 








~ ~<aagees Make Pressure 
rime, |OMsMade| Gandle |Candle Power of per Pound| on Hetort| Candle 
HalfHour.| each the End of each Cub. Feet aes Feet. 
HalfHour.|) Half Hour. , _ ‘oe 
8.00 a.m. _— _— — _ — - 
8.30 ,, 3830 | 165 16°50 113 3-10ths 18°64 
9.00 ,, 4070 18-0 17°52 2°33 3-10ths 40°82 
9.30 ,, 3940 | 165 | 17°01 3°49 2-10ths 59°36 
10.00 ,, 3060 15°5 16°70 1°39 2-10ths 73°31 
10.30 ,, 1990 140 16°37 4°97 1-10th 81°35 
11.00 ,, 800 13°5 16°00 5°20 1-10th 83°20 
11.30 ,, 240 135 | 16°00 5°27 1-10th 84°32 
12.00 ,, 95 130 15°97 5°30 1-10th 84°64 


Test No. 3.—Feb. 17, 1.30 p.m. 
8400 lbs. coal; 17 retorts. The photometer was placed just after 
the exhauster. 








Test Calculated 





a Make Pressure 
. Gas Made} Candle (Candle Power of)... pound on Retort| Candle 
Time. | each | oe Bag ma ey at rie ri Feet 
HalfHour.| eac the End of each |, Riess a ' 
|Halt Hour. Half Hour. Cub. Feet.) Inches. 
130pm.} — | — — — = — 
2.00 ,, 4280 16°0 16°00 1°26 5-10ths 20°16 
2.30 ,, 4500 | 16°0 16°00 2°58 2-10ths 41°28 
3.00 ,, 4200 | 155 15°83 3°81 2-10ths 50°31 
8.30 ,, 3120 13°5 15°38 4°73 Level 72°74 
4.00 ,, 1770 11°0 14:90 521 1-10th 77°62 
4.30 ,, 550 10°0 14°76 5°41 2-10ths 79°85 
5.00 ,, 170 9°5 14°69 5°46 2-10ths 89°20 
§.30 ,, 80 | 90 14°68 5°48 2-10ths 80°44 


In the course of the subsequent discussion, 

Mr. StiveEss said the author ought to have given the deductions 
he made from his own paper; and such a statement would have been 
highly interesting. The paper would also have been rendered of 
greater value if he had been a little more explicit in some of his 
statements, and given in detail all matters essential to its perfect 
understanding. 

Mr. LEARNED said the reason he did not state any inferences of 
his own from the experiments was that, not having had a very long 
practical experience, he preferred to leave the matter to those who 
were more competent, from longer experience, to draw correct con- 
clusions. There was, however, one thing he had determined upon, 
as the result of his experiments—viz., to run three-hour charges 
with the benches he had in use ; it would pay to do so. 

Mr. Strvess: That is what I thought. 

Mr. Coa@sHALL: Have you made any comparison between the 
bar photometer and the jet photometer, as to the various degrees 
of candle power in the different charges ? 

Mr. LEARNED: The Jones photometer, which I used, is supposed 
to be correct. I have tested it by the bar photometer at various 
times, and I believe it to be correct. 

The PrestpENT : Do you find any special variations in pressure, 
in comparing it with the bar photometer, under various candle 
powers ? 

Mr. LearnepD: When I was making the test I had so much to 
do that I could not use the bar photometer. I found that there was 
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such a variation in pressure on the bar photometer, when it was 
connected with the gas before it went into the meter, that I was 
not able to get a satisfactory test with it; and this was the reason 
I took the jet photometer. I then thought I would use it in 
different parts of the works to see what the variation of candle 
power was. 

The Prestpent: Perhaps the governor_of your bar photometer 
was not working properly. 

Mr. Strvess: You were taking directly from the exhauster, and 
you thought you must have a fluctuation from the exhauster upon 
the bar photometer, and the governor would not control it. In 
fact, it would be a pretty good governor that would do so. 

Mr. CocesHaLt said he made similar tests a few years ago; and 
the illuminating power of the gas, as tested by the bar photometer, 
did not, during the first half hour, get up even to between 
9 and 10 candle power. In the last and fourth hour it was very 
low. After the first half hour it went up quite rapidly until it 
reached about 26 candles. 

Mr. Casor said this brought up the question whether, in the 
fourth and last hour, there was anything gained in running the 
charges—whether it would not be better to stop at the end of the 
third hour; and whether as much gas as now, of a higher illumi- 
nating power, would not be produced at the same cost. 

Mr. Lamson said the question of running retorts the fourth hour 
had connected with it many other questions than that of candle 
power. If a manager could afford to stop a particular retort, or 
bench of retorts, during the fourth hour of the charge, and either 
throw the gas away, or devote it to some other use (such as heating 
the bench), he would undoubtedly get better candle power. But 
this would be neither economical nor practicable. It would require 
too much increase in expense, and too much complication in the 
machinery. To his (Mr. Lamson’s) mind, the principal advantage 
gained in running the bench the fourth hour was the heating of the 
setting for the next charge. If the charge were put in cold it 
immediately reduced the temperature from 2300° to 1206°. It was 
therefore needful to have the retort very hot at the start; and the 
fourth hour was wanted in order to keep the retort hot enough to 
receive the cold charge. Furthermore, the action of the light gases 
passing through the stand-pipes was useful to lift up the deposit 
which took place in the early part of the charge. He fully believed 
that much of the trouble which arose from three-hour charges was 
due to the fact that there was a deposit left in the stand-pipes in 
the early part of the charge that, in a series of charges, clogged 
them. If, in the fourth hour, there was very light gas coming 
forward, it took up the deposit, and prepared the apparatus for the 
next charge. He had come to this conclusion from experiments in 
employing three-hour charges in connection with the Dieterich 
furnace. He found that, almost invariably, wherever three-hour 
charges had been tried, they had in a short time been abandoned, 
and four-hour charges reverted to. Three-hour charges had been 
tried in Germany, and with the same result. 

Mr. Srivess said the deduction he made from hearing the paper 
read was that Mr. Learned did not think very much of four-hour 
charges, so far as regarded the quantity of gas obtained in the 
fourth hour. From his own observation, he (Mr. Stiness) was 
satisfied that the heats were not in any sense affected by the 
frequency of the charges; and that no gas-works could afford to 
run a bench of retorts, with the ‘‘common” way of firing, with 
the ordinary expenditure of coke, with four-hour charges. In- 
creased heats meant, of course, an increase in the quantity of coal 
put into the retort. He had made experiments similar to those of 
Mr. Learned ; and had often thought that—while running four- 
hour charges, putting in the coal and allowing it to be nearly 
impoverished of gas, and bringing the gas down to a standard of 
nearly 173-candle power—the matter of three-hour charges was 
something which would bear the very closest investigation and 
examination. 

The PresipEntT said, as to the difficulties attending the three- 
hour charges, he was not aware,ef any more trouble in running 
such charges than with four-hour charges. 

Mr. Stiness: How long have you been employing three-hour 
charges ? 

The PresipENT: Ever since we commenced using the Dieterich 
furnace, with the exception of a few days at first, when we tried 
four-hour charges. We started, I think, a year ago last November, 
and in our entire works we have the Dieterich furnace under three- 
hour charges. 

Mr. Casor: Has all your experience in the use of three-hour 
charges been in connection with the new furnaces ? 

The Presmwent: Entirely. 

Mr. Grroutp said that some three years ago he made an experi- 
ment with three-hour charges, and found that the best he could 
do would reduce the yield half a foot per pound; so he discon- 
tinued it. 

The PrestDEntT said he thought this was quite the natural result 
to follow from the running of three-hour charges with the ordinary 
furnace. It was one of the peculiarities of the Dieterich furnace 
that a uniform heat could be maintained all the time. At his works 
they did not have to let down the fires and clinker ; but were able 
to keep up a uniform heat on the benches. He had never seen 
more uniform heats maintained all the time than those kept with 
the settings used in his works. 

Mr. Cazor asked whether the coke was equally valuable when 
three-hour charges were employed. 

The Present replied that he had not given much attention to 
this subject, but did not know there was any particular difference. 








Correspondence. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


COOPER’S PATENT FOR PURIFYING GAS. 

Srr,—Mr. Bower’s object in writing to you on the subject of Heard's 
patent is presumably to add to the information of your readers. His 
quotations, therefore, should be strictly accurate. I pointed out, in my 
last letter to you (ante, p. 507), that the sentence which was most im- 
portant for the illustration of Heard’s meaning was broken off in the 
middle by Mr. Bower; the context, which I supplied in italics, being 
fatal to the interpretation Mr. Bower wished to convey. In the JournaL 
for Tuesday last Mr. Bower transgresses in an opposite direction. As in 
his first letter he omits the most important part of a sentence, so in his 
last he uses in italics, apparently as a quotation from Heard’s specifi- 
cation, words that do not occur in the specification. As a matter of 
fact, the statement that Heard claimed (80 years ago) the mixing of lime 
with coal, and distilling them together, is incorrect and misleading, as 
can be seen by referring to patent No. 2941 (a.p. 1806)—the one in 


question. , * 
7, Westminster Chambers, S.W., March 30, 1883. W. J. Coorzn. 


Sm,—To my mind the letters in the Journat from Mr. George Bower 
go well to show how little there is new under this sun of ours; and Mr. 
Cooper’s patent may be used, if valid, to show how small a difference is 
sufficient to constitute a patent. 

Heard claims the mixing of lime with coal in the retort, for the purpose 
of withdrawing sulphur impurities from the gas as evolved ; or * suffers 
the gas, when produced, to pass over lime exposed to heat” in 
a tube. Mr. Cooper mixes lime, in the form of hydrate, with the coal in 
the retort, to bring about ‘‘a diminution of the impurities in crude gas 
—i.e.,in gas as it issues from the retort,” &c. It is very clear that 
Heard’s process was never used (or, if used, found to be inefficient, as 
Mr. Cooper infers), for in 1819 one Uriah Haddock took out a patent 
(No. 4365) for the same process, with the addition of a washer for the 
removal of ammonia. He tells us, in his specification, that he begins by 
charging ‘a retort with a quantity of pit coal proportioned to the size 
thereof ;”” and then adds thereto “ one-eighth part, by weight, of well- 
burnt lime, strontia, or any other alkaline earth or substance having a 
strong affinity for sulphur. . But I prefer lime as being the 
cheapest, and in my opinion best adapted to the purpose. I next cause 
the products to pass through a red-hot cylinder filled with 
well-burnt fresh lime, or any other alkaline earth, free from carbonic 
acid . . . oxygen, ammonia, or sulphur, and not possessing the pro- 
perty of giving an injurious quality to carburetted hydrogen gas. I 
introduce such lime or other substance to check the too rapid progress of 
volatile ingredients emitted from the retort, in order that any yet undecom- 
posed petroleum may be converted into carburetted hydrogen.” Here is 
the dream of ‘“‘ an increased yield of illuminating gas.” Lastly, the gas 
is caused “‘ to pass through a washer of water acidulated with sulphuric 
acid, or any acidulated water capable of fixing ammonia.” W. Max 

nee hese arp Abe &eed + —ke E 

TAR DISTILLING. 

Sirn,—Having read Mr. Jervis’s very interesting paper on this subject, 
published by you in your last number, I find a matter that seems to me 
to require some explanation. 

Mr. Jervis gives 40 gallons of 50 per cent. ‘‘ once-run’’ naphtha as 
produced from 5 tons of tar; or 8 gallons per ton of tar. My experience 
hitherto has given me about 5 gallons of 45 per cent. at 120° as equi- 
valent to 4} gallons of 50 per cent. Now, either Mr. Jervis has some 
exceedingly good tar, or mine is very indifferent. If he is correct in his 
yield, I presume he works his retorts at a low heat, which would certainly 
be advisable to produce an extra 2 or 3 gallons of naphtha per ton of tar 
rather than a few hundred feet of gas per ton of coal. 

Would Mr. Jervis kindly say if his produce of naphtha is reliable ; and 
also what is his yield of gas per ton of coal carbonized ? 

I would remark that his results are most satisfactory; and certainly 
afford every inducement to gas engineers to work up their residuals. 


March 29, 1883. Gas ENGINEER. 





Sm,—Having read in the Journat the report of The Gaslight and Coke 
Company, as well as the comments thereon as to the losses on their tar- 
works, I was much startled, on seeing Mr. Jervis’s account of his twelve 
months’ experience of tar distilling, to find he is making £7 profit per 
1000 gallons of tar, while at Beckton, under, I believe, the best of talent 
and supervision, they are landed in a loss. But, on calculating up the 
weight of the products Mr. Jervis sells, I found the secret was explained. 
Without allowing for water, creosote salts, green oil (used in making 
cart-grease, black varnish, &c.), and the waste in permanent gas, which 
would probably amount altogether to 5 ewt., Mr. Jervis aciually sells 
5 ewt. more stuff than he puts into his still. E.H 


March, 31, 1882. 





THE PRICE OF GAS AT WEST BROMWICH. 

Sm,—My attention has been drawn to some remarks in last Tuesday's 
JournaL respecting the Ipswich gas supply, in which you say, with 
regard to the West Bromwich gas undertaking, that “the result of 
extinguishing the Gas Company has been to suspend reductions of price 
for a dozen years.” This statement is so entirely inaccurate that I 
must ask you to be good enough to correct it. 

The transfer of the gas undertaking from the Birmingham and Staf- 
fordshire Gaslight and Coke Company to the Birmingham Corporation 
took place on Dec. 31, 1875 (rather more than seven years since, and not 
twelve as stated by you), when the prices of gas charged by the Company 
were as follows :—3s. 6d., 8s. 4d., 3s. 2d., 3s. The transfer was imme- 
diately followed by a reduction of 3d. per 1000 feet to all consumers ; 
the rates being 3s. 3d., 3s. 1d., 2s. 11d., 2s. 9d. for 1876—the first year 
under the Birmingham Corporation management. These rat23 were 
sustained in the years 1877 and 1878; but in 1879 a further reluction 
was made, the rates then standing at 3s., 2s. 10d., 2s. 8d., and 2s. 6d. 
In July, 1880, the Commissioners (now Corporation) of West Bromw.ch 
effected a transfer of the gas supply of the parish of West Bromwich 
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from the Birmingham Corporation, and maintained the rates last men- 
tioned until Jan. 1, 1881—a period of six months only. They then reduced 
the prices in their district to 2s. 9d., 2s. 7d., 2s. 5d., 2s. 3d., at which 
rates they at present remain, except to consumers of a million feet and 
upwards, who have since been allewed gas at 2s. 1d. per 1000 feet. 

The foregoing will, I think, considerably modify your remarks. 

Tomas Hupson, Accountant. 
Corporation Gas Department, West Bromwich, 
March 31, 1883. 


[We defer to our correspondent as to the date of the transfer of the 
gas undertaking out of the hands of the Staffordshire Company into those 
of the Birmingham Corporation ; while, as to the rest, the Mayor of West 
Bromwich is himself responsible for misleading us into the belief that no 
reduction of price has taken place since the Company’s time. At the 
meeting of the Corporation on the 7th ult. (see p. 515), the Mayor is 
reported to have remarked that ‘‘ the gas was as cheap at the present time 
as it was when it was supplied by the Staffordshire Gas Company or the 
Birmingham Corporation.’’ Our conclusion from such a remark was, 
under the circumstances, the only natural one.—Ep. J. G. L.] 


Register of Patents, 


Cocks or VaLves.—Restler, J. W., of Nunhead. No. 3372; July 15, 1882. 

In carrying out this invention, the body of the valve is constructed with 
a partition provided with a seat on its upper and lower sides each fitted 
with a valve. The upper valve, which works in guides formed on the 
body of the valve-casing, is operated by a screw-spindle projecting through 
the cover of the casing in the usual manner. From the under side of this 
valve extends a screwed stem connected to the lower valve, which also 
works in suitable guides formed on the body of the casing. The two 
valves are maintained at the proper distance apart by means of a dis- 
tance piece or collar on the stem; a cap being provided in the lower part 
of the casing for the insertion of the lower valve. 

The under side of the upper valve is cast with an annular projection 
which slightly overlaps the outer edge of the seat; and there is pro- 
vided at the under side of this valve a conical surface, which deflects the 
fluid against the ring. The object of this arrangement is that when the 
valve is slightly open, the passage of fluid is more readily detected by the 
noise produced by its passage between the overlapping ring and the valve- 
seating. , 

The spindle for operating the valves is provided with a screw-thread for 
opening or closing the upper valve in the usual manner; and is passed 
through a cover screwed on to the casing. This spindle is provided with 
a collar, the under surface of which is flush with the under side of the 
cover. A washer is arranged underneath this collar so as to cover the 
joint between the edge of the collar and the underside of the cover. The 
pressure of fluid against the underside of this washer forces the latter 
against the collar and against the under side of the cover, and thus 
effectually prevents leakage from taking place round the spindle. 

When it is desired to obtain access to the working parts of the valve 
whilst the latter is exposed to the pressure of fluid, the upper valve is first 
opened to its fullest extent; the cover is then unscrewed. The lower valve 
is thus drawn against its seat, and this prevents any further escape of 
fluid. When it is desired to cut off the supply, and render it impossible to 
open the communication through the valve by turning the spindle, the 
upper valve is removed, and the cover with the spindle replaced in posi- 
tion as before. The passage through the valve will then remain closed by 
the lower valve, which is thus entirely disconnected from the valve- 
spindle, and remains pressed against its seat by the pressure of water. 





Gas Motor Enatnes.—Abel, C. D.; communicated from Beissel, C., of 
Ehrenfeld, Germany. No. 3435; July 19, 1882. 
One part of this invention has for its object the removal of the gaseous 
roducts of combustion from the cylinder of a gas-engine before the 
introduction of the next combustible charge; so that the former may not 
have a prejudicial effect on the action of the latter. r 

For this purpose a gas-engine constructed according to this invention is 
arranged to operate as follows :—A combustible charge being introduced 
into the cylinder, and compressed, it is ignited ; and the piston makes its 
outstroke by the expansion of the gaseous products of combustion. Near 
the end of the outstroke an exhaust-valve is opened, so as to allow the 

roducts to escape; while, at the same time, a charge of compressed air is 
introduced so as to drive off the whole of such products, after which 
the fresh combustible charge is sent in. The piston next performs its 
instroke, compressing the charge, which is then fired. Thus each out 
stroke of the piston is a working stroke. 

For effecting these operations, there is near the outer end of the 
working cylinder an exhaust opening leading to the outer air. This 
opening is uncovered by the piston during the latter part of its out- 
stroke, so that the products of combustion escape into the atmosphere. 
A reservoir of compressed air charged by a pump (worked by the engine) 
communicates with the rear end of the cylinder by a passage having 
a check-valve. As soon as the pressure in the cylinder has, by the 
escape of the products, sunk below that existing in the air reservoir, 
the valve of the latter is forced open by the air pressure, and the air 
rushes into the cylinder, expelling the remainder of the gases, and filling 
the cylinder with pure air. This operation takes place so rapidly as to be 
completed almost immediately after the piston has uncovered the exhaust 
opening, and while it has still some part of its outstroke to complete. While 
this — is being performed, a charge of combustible gas and air has 
been drawn into the cylinder of a pump worked by the engine ; so that, 
on the return stroke of the pump piston (which commences immediately 
after the working cylinder has been charged with air), the combustible 
charge is driven from the pump into the working cylinder, and through a 
passage at the rear end provided with a check-valve. It thus drives the 
air contained in the working cylinder out through the exhaust opening, 
which is still open, owing to the working piston completing its outstroke 
and commencing its return stroke very slowly during this time. By the 
time the combustible charge has been entirely introduced so as to arrive 
near the exhaust opening, the working piston has performed so much of 
its instroke as to close the opening, and thus prevent any escape of the 
charge; and, on the piston now completing its instroke, this charge is 
compressed, 

Another part of the invention relates to means by which the ignition of 
the charge is effected, so as to render such ignition perfectly certain and 
independent of any-looseness or leakage in the cso 3 men faces. For this 
purpose the slide has a recess, open on both sides; and partially divided 





by a thin partition into an upper and a lower compartment. When the 
slide is in the position closing the cylinder port, the recess is situated 
opposite a gas-jet, which burns continuously on one side of the-slide 
casing; and it is also opposite a small passage on the other side of the 
slide casing through which combustible gas flows into the lower compart- 
ment of the recess, while at the same time atmospheric air enters the 
upper compartment through another opening in the casing. Thus the gas 
entering the lower compartment is ignited by the permanent gas-flame ; 
and as the slide travels so as to bring the recess opposite the cylinder port, 
the burning is kept up by the air in the upper compartment. The slide 
has one or more other transverse passages, which, before the recess with 
the igniting flame comes opposite the cylinder port, establish a communi- 
cation between the latter and a cavity formed in the opposite face of the 
slide casing. The latter is thus kept charged with a small portion of the 
combustible mixture at the same pressure as exists in the cylinder. 
When, on the further motion of the slide, the recess containing the 
igniting flame is brought in front of the cylinder port, the flame will be 
situated between the combustible mixture in the cylinder port and that 
at equal pressure in the cavity of the casing; and, in being thus sur- 
rounded by combustible mixture, it will not fail to ignite the charge. 
Lamps.—Cullabine, H., of Sheffield. No. 3768; Aug. 8, 1882. 

This invention relates to lamps for lighting streets, open spaces, and 
such like; and it consists chiefly in an arrangement of lenses, with or 
without reflectors. In one arrangement a lens is attached to the outer 
surface of each pane of glass, by means of transparent cement; and inside 
the lamp, opposite each lens, is a reflector. Between the two is the burner ; 
so that a portion of the light is diffused through the flat panes, and a con- 
centrated light projected through the lenses. 





Fig. 1 shows a second arrangement (being an elevation of a lamp 
arranged for the use of gas), and fig. 2 some of the details. The body of 
the lamp has preferably eight flat sides ; and in the interior are a corres- 
ponding number of projecting arms connected to a central upright. At 
the end of each projecting arm is a lens L, arranged so as to project the 
light at any desired angle. Behind the lens is fixed the burner, while the 
reflector KR may be secured permanently or made to slide on the arm. 
CENTRE-VALVES EMPLOYED IN CONNECTION WITH Gas PURIFIERS,— 

Dempster, R., jun., of Elland. No. 5550; Nov. 22, 1882. 

The object of this invention is to construct centre-valves so that all the 
purifiers, whatever be the number employed, may be in operation at one 
time; and this is accomplished by forming two additional openings 
covered by a moveable slide, somewhat after the manner of a high- 
pressure steam-engine valve. This cover is moved on its seating by 
means of an arm extending from a hollow shaft, working upon the central 
shaft of the valve. It is moved in either direction by a lever, fixed on the 
top of the boss. When the slide-valve is moved it is kept in its place by 
means of a spring catch working in slots in the indicator wheel. The 
main body of the valve is actuated, in the usual manner, by a pinion 
working in a rack formed round the body of the circular valve, or by 
means of a pinion and wheel attached to the central shaft. 
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Fig. 1 is an elevation and fig. 2 a section of a centre-valve, showing the 








application of the invention. It consists of the usual syphon pan; gas 
entering as shown by the arrow. The gas thence passes up through the 
centre of the body of the valve and into the inlet. It then passes through 
the outlet into the first purifier ; returning therefrom back into the valve 
through the inlet; and soon. When any one of the purifiers is required 
to be changed, the main valve is moved on its seating by a lever on the 
upright shaft operating a pinion in gear with a rack formed around the 
body of the valve by which it is moved on its seating. The valve is 
moved so as to direct the way of the gas either into three or four purifiers ; 
and this is done by covering one or other of the additional openings 
eee ne The valve is moved backwards and forwards by means of a 

and lever fixed on the top of a hollow shaft working upon the centre 
shaft of the valve, which by the employment of two stuffing-boxes can be 
operated independently of the centre shaft. 
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Gas-EnGines.—M‘Gillivray, J., of Glasgow. No. 3819; Aug. 10, 1882. 

When these improvements—which refer to the construction and arrange- 
ment of gas-engine valves, and mechanism actuating the valves, for the 
admission of gas and air, and for causing the ignition and explosion of 
the combustible charge, and effecting the exhaust of the waste vapour— 
are applied to single-acting engines, the piston is directly connected to the 
crank, and the outer end of the cylinder is open to the atmosphere; the 
combustible charge being admitted to the inner close end of the cylinder, 
at or near the ordinary atmospheric pressure, to act by their explosion at 
each revolution of the crank-shaft. In a modification of the engine, in 
which the cylinder is fitted horizontally on a bed-plate or framing, also 
carrying the crank-shaft journal-bearings, the valves which regulate the 
admission of gas and air, and the one by which the ignition of the explo- 
sive mixture is controlled, are all arranged horizontally and transversely 
or across the cylinder, and are mes (against the power of springs) by 
cams or wipers on a rotating shaft fitted parallel to the longitudinal centre 
line of the cylinder, and driven by gearing from the crank-shaft. 

The valve through which the gas is admitted to the cylinder is made in 
the form of a sliding tube which, when pressed back by the action of its 
actuating cam or wiper, opens @ small hole to admit the gas from a service- 
pipe through the tubular valve casing to an inlet-tube, which leads into 
the rear end of the cylinder on the upper side. The air which is admitted 
to form the explosive mixture is led into the cylinder by a tube close to the 
gas-pipe, fitted with a piston-valve similar to that by which the gas is 
admitted, but of much larger area; the two valves and the duration of 
their opening being regulated so that the requisite proportions of air and 
gas shall be allowed to enter the cylinder. 

Strong springs are fitted in connection with the valves for the gas and 
air. These are made to keep the valves closed, excepting when they are 
pressed back by the cams or wipers on the rotating cam-shaft; and to 
close them quickly when the cams release the valves. The cams are made 
with a quick curve to press back the valves, and with short segmental 
parts which retain the valves in the open position for the requisite time, 
or part of the stroke of the piston, to admit the charge of combustible gas 
and air to the cylinder. The gas and air valves are both opened at once, 
and for about the same length of time, during the first part of the out- 
stroke of the piston; and both are suddenly closed by the action of the 
springs when the cams pass, and while the piston has only traversed 
about one-third of its outward stroke. 

Simultaneously with, or immediately following the closing of the gas 
and air admission valves, a third cam on the same shaft (acting against 
the power of a spring) presses back a small slide, and allows the flame of a 
constantly-burning gas-jet to be momentarily drawn through an opening 
in the rear end of the cylinder, and ignite the combustible charge within ; 
thereby causing the explosion of the charge, which drives forward the 
piston. 

The exhaust passes out (as usual), on the return stroke, by means of a 
port or opening through a sliding valve on the end of the cylinder, 
operated by an eccentric on the cam-shaft, but which is so actuated as 
only to open the exhaust port after about one-half the instroke of the 
piston is made, and allow the partial vacuum which follows the explosion 
to act on the rear of the piston during the early part of the instroke. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE PASSED THE GREAT SEAL. 

4644.—C.aus, C. F., Mark Lane, London, “ An improved process for the 
purification of coal gas, and obtaining ammonia and ammoniacal and other 
compounds therefrom.” Sept. 29, 1882. 

4769.—Netson, A., and THomson, A. C., Walkinshaw, N.B., “ Improve- 
ments in the treatment of certain carbonaceous minerals for the obtain- 
ment of oil, gas, ammonia, and other useful products, and in apparatus 
therefor.” Oct. 7, 1882. 

4981.—Kery, W., Glasgow, “ Improvements in apparatus for governing, 
controlling, or regulating the pressure or flow of illuminating gas or other 
fluids.” Oct. 19, 1882. 

5159.—WeEtTTER, J., ‘‘ Anew or improved process and apparatus for the 
recovery of tar and ammonia from the volatile products of coke furnaces.” 
A communication. Oct. 30, 1882. 

105.—Lewis, J., Brockley, Surrey, “Improvements in apparatus for 
regulating the supply of gas and air to gas-burners for lighting and heating 
purposes.” Jan. 8, 1883. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID. 
[AFTER THE THIRD YEAR. ] 

1162.—Witson, W., “ An improved collapsible tube valve, to be placed in 
pipes and passages for admitting a flow of water, steam, air, or gas in one 
direction, and preventing a back flowin the opposite direction.” March 18, 
1181.—Crarx, A. M., “Improvements in apparatus for effecting the 
ae and washing of gases and vapours.”’ A communication. March 18, 

1238.—THompson, W. P., “Improvements in gas heating ‘apparatus or 
apparatus in which gas is Rho | on the Bunsen principle.” A communi- 
cation.” March 23, 1880. " 

1253.—Mortey, C. W., “ An improvement in galleries or globe-holders.” 
March 24, 1880. 





SaLes oF SHaREs.—On Monday, the 12th ult., Mr. Bentley sold by 
auction, in Worcester, 113 shares in the Worcester New Gaslight Com- 
pany. Lot 1, consisting of five original £10 shares, sold at £22 2s. 6d. per 
share; lots 2 to 4, eighteen similar shares, at £21 5s. per share; lots 5 to 7, 
sixty-three £2 shares, at £4 7s. 6d. per share; lot 8, twenty-seven £1 lis. 
shares, at £3 17s. 6d. per share.——At Gravesend, last Wednesday, Messrs. 
Glover and Homewood sold a number of shares in the Gravesend Gas and 
Water Companies. Five original £20 shares in the Gas Company realized 
£40 per share ; and five new (73 per cent.) shares, £28 per share. Two lots 
of original £20 shares in the Water Company were sold for £47 and £48 
respectively. 

Tue ProposeD AMALGAMATION BETWEEN THE CHARTERED AND LONDON 
Gas Compantes.—The Directors of the London Gas Company, in the 
report to be presented at the half-yearly meeting to-morrow, make the fol- 
lowing remarks in reference to the above subject:—‘In the Directors’ 
report presented to the meeting on the 11th of October last, the pro- 
prietors were informed that the scheme proposed for amalgamating this 
Company with The Gaslight and Coke Company, and which had been 
approved at the extraordinary meeting held on the 1lth of August pre- 
viously, was under consideration by the Board of Trade. The negotia- 
tions were for some time out of the hands of the Directors, and delays 
occurred. They have, however, been recently informed by the Board of 
Trade that they have decided to proceed with the consideration of the 
matter. The Board much regret that the proprietors have been kept in a 
state of uncertainty; but they will understand that the Directors have 
been all along ready to carry out the scheme which was sanctioned at the 
meeting above mentioned, and that they have only been prevented doing 
so by circumstances not under their control.” 





egal Intelligence. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION. 
Saturpay, Marcu 17. 
(Before Baron Potitockx, Baron Huppieston, and Justice Nortu.) 
REGINA VU, JUSTICES OF LANCASHIRE. 
THE AFFAIRS OF THE ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE GAS COMPANY. 

On the 12th of February, a rule nisi was obtained in this case by Mr. 
Michael, calling upon the Justices of Lancashire, sitting in Quarter 
Sessions, to show cause why a certiorari should not issue to bring up an 
order made by them for the purpose of its being quashed. The order in 
question was for the appointment of Mr. William Aldred, an Accountant, 
to ascertain the amount of the profits of the Ashtcn Gas Company; and 
was obtained at the instance of two gas consumers of the borough. 

The Soxicrror-GeNERAL and Mr. Micnarn, Q.C., appeared to support 
the rule; Mr. A. W115, Q.C., and Mr. Yares to show cause against it. 

Mr, Wixts said this was a rule for a certiorari, calling upon the re- 
spondents to show cause why an order obtained from the Magistrates in 
Quarter Sessions—appointing an Accountant (Mr. William Aldred) to 
examine into the concerns of the Ashton Gas Company—should not be 
set aside as having been made without jurisdiction. The Company were 
constituted by Act of Parliament, in 1847; afterwards amended and altered 
by another Private Act in 1877. The substantial question was whether 
with the 1877 Act certain sections of the Gas-Works Clauses Act (a Public 
Act) were incorporated so as to form part of the Company’s Act, or, under 
the provisions of a certain section, might be incorporated. He (Mr. Wills) 
appeared for two gas ratepayers (a Mr. W. Hamer and another). In sub- 
stance the applicants for the certiorari said that the Gas-Works Clauses 
Act was not incorporated in the Company’s Private Act. By the Com- 
pany’s original Act of 1847 there were certain provisions of the Gas-Works 
Clauses Act of that year, which were unquestionably incorporated. The 
question was whether the Act of 1877 made any difference in this respect. 
The 3rd clause said: “ The Lands Clauses Consolidation Acts, 1845, 1860, 
and 1869, the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847 (except the provisions thereof 
with respect of the amount of profit to be received by the undertakers), 
and part 1 (relating to cancellation and surrender of shares), part 2 (relat- 
ing to additional capital), and part 3 (relating to debenture stock), of the 
Companies’ Clauses Consolidation Act, 1863, are—except where expressly 
varied by this Act—incorporated with, and form part of this Act; and the 
Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1871, shall apply to the undertaking of the Com- 
pany as if the same had ,been authorized by this Act.” Now, the Ist 
section of the Act of 1871 said that “ the Gas-Works Clauses Act of 1847 
and this Act shall be construed together as one Act.” He (Mr. Wills) sub- 
mitted that this reincorporated the whole of the Act of 1847. Or the 
question might be whether, the two parts of the 3rd clause of the Com- 
pany’s Act of 1877 being inconsistent, the exception of the general part 
was to prevail. What he said was that the amount of profit to be received 
by the shareholders was limited by section 58 of the Company’s Act of 
1847 and the General Act to 10 per cent. Inasmuch, therefore, as the 
provision with regard to the profit was made stronger by this Act, he 
thought, if he was allowed to continue his argument, that he should be 
able to show there was no particular reason why the provision as to the 
appointment of an Accountant was to be excluded ; but, on the contrary, 
that there were strong reasons for giving this protection. Section 35 of the 
General Act of 1847 had no analogue in the Act of 1871; and if it was not 
incorporated, it deprived the gas consumers of a most important protec- 
tion, and enabled gas companies to do exactly what had been done in this 
instance. 

Baron Huppieston: Then the Ashton Gas Company have a Private 
Act authorizing the dividing of more than 10 per cent. ? 

Mr. Wits explained the pe pg of the sliding scale provisions of 
the Company’s Act of 1877, and said: What the Company have been doing 
has been this: They have been working up their reserve fund, which now 
amounts toa large sum; and they have not been reducing the price of 
gas. The case went to the Court with a report which showed that they 
had accumulated £16,000 at their bankers, of which the gas consumers 
could not get the benefit in any way. They were carrying an amount 
over year after year, and accumulating a large fund. Ido not know the 
motive. 

Baron Huppieston : In anticipation of having no profit out of which to 
pay dividends the next year ? 

Mr. Wi1ts: I should have said in anticipation of purchase by the Cor- 
poration, in which case any assets to be taken over would increase the 
sum divisible among the shareholders. This really is the state of things 
which has given rise to the litigation ; and it is a state of things for which 
possibly there is no remedy, unless section 35 of the General Act of 1847 
does apply. Such a contention succeeded in the Court below, and it is the 
contention which I am instructed to repeat to your Lordships to-day. 
What I have to maintain is that the operation of this section is met by 
a specitic enactment, and that there is nothing in any of the later provi- 
sions analogous to the protection afforded to the consumers by section 35 
of the General Act of 1847; and therefore the intention of the Legislature 
was, by coupling with the peculiar words of the Company’s Act, in which 
the incorporation of the clauses of the Act of 1847 is effected and certain 
exclusions made, not to exclude section 35, because the whole of the pro- 
tection then necessary for the consumer is equally necessary now, in order 
to do what was then intended to be done for his benefit. The only por- 
tions, therefore, of the General Act which are excluded by the Company's 
Act are those which specifically relate to the amount of profit which may be 
divided among the shareholders under section 30 of the General Act of 1847, 
because there are no specific provisions in this respect in their Act of 1877. 
As to the subsequent sections, there are specific provisions which un- 
doubtedly are particular, and refer to some of the provisions contained in 
the General Act; but as to section 35 there is no analogue in the special 
legislation of 1877. I submit to your Lordships, therefore, that it was not 
intended the provisions I have alluded to should be excluded. This is the 
argument which I have to submit; and it is fortified by the consideration 
of the extreme value of the protection which section 35 of the 1847 Act 
gave to consumers, and also by the improbability of Parliament having 
the intention to deprive the consumers of the protection of a section which 
they cannot do without, and without which they are really at the mercy 
of gas companies. It is suggested on the other side that the sliding scale 
gives the consumers complete protection, by inducing the companies to 
divide as much as they can, and to lower the price of the gas in order to be 
able to divide a further percentage of profit. The facts show that this is 
a wholly inadequate protection, because with reference to the possibility 
of the swamping of the gas companies by the electric light, or to what 
may be probably anticipated—namely, purchase by a public body—it 
is quite worth their while to disregard the provisions of their Acts of 
Parliament, because the Special Acts and the General Act together 
contain no provisions compelling them to divide this money or obliging 
them to carry it forward towards the profits of the next year. Neither 
do they contain provisions of any kind requiring them to do any- 
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thing else. If this is so, what they may do is what the Company 
in this instance have done. They may carry the money forward from 
year to year, dividing merely what they choose to divide, and carrying 
over a very large proportion of the profits of the working year nominally 
towards increasing the profit of the next year, but never using them for 
the purpose. The result of so continually carrying forward three or four 
years hence (or whenever it may suit their purpose to make something of 
the large fund that has been accumulating, in the direction of reducing 
the price of gas) will be this, that the future generation of gas consumers 
will get the benefit of the extra price now being charged for gas to the 
consumers of the present day. Such is the working of the Act that is 
contended for by my learned friends on the other side, who say it ought to 
be so. I submit to your Lordships that the result would be so inconvenient 
and unjust as to justify, if it is possible, such a reading of the excluding 
parts of the enactment as will prevent you from being driven to such a 
result. 

Mr. Yates, on the same side, argued that by the 3rd section of the Gas- 
Works Clauses Act of 1871 any provision excepted must be expressly and 
not generally excepted. Section 30 of the Gas-Works Clauses Act of 1847 
dealt with the amount of profit; but sections 31 to 34 dealt only with the 
reserve fund. Section 35 gave the Justices power to lower the price of 
gas ; but the power would not touch the amount of profit, because by this 
section the profit would go up or down according as the price of gas went 
down or up. He further submitted that a certiorari did not lie in such 
a case as this at all, but only where there was an order or conviction of an 
inferior tribunal. In this case there was no order upon the Ashton Gas 
Company, and no order to which they were even parties. The appoint- 
ment of an Accountant was only a ministerial and not a judicial act; 
and a certiorari, therefore, would not lie. 

Counsel on behalf of the Company were not called upon. 

Baron PoL.ock, in giving judgment, said that in this case a rule was 
moved for a certiorari tg remove an order of the Justices of Lancashire 
in Court of Quarter Sessions, whereby they ordered that Mr. Aldred, an 
Accountant, should be appointed to examine into the accounts of the 
Ashton Gas Company, and the condition and concerns of the Company, 
under the Gas-Works Clauses Act of 1847. Against this order certain 
objections had been made. Mr. Yates had made a very gallant contention 
that a writ of certiorari ought not to go at all, because the proceedings of 
the Justices constituted a ministerial and nota judicial act. It was true 
that it was a ministerial act, so far as giving power for an inspector being 
appointed; but it was also a judicial act, because they were only able to do 
it in the exercise of their functions, which were judicial, under the require- 
ments of the Act of Parliament. There were two other substantial objec- 
tions raised to the order. By section 35 of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 
1847, it was provided that wherever the profits of a gas undertaking were 
above a certain amount, two gas ratepayers might call upon the Court of 
Quarter Sessions to appoint an Accountant, as in the present case, and this 
provision was incorporated with the General Act of 1871. The Ashton Gas 
Company, by their original Act of 1847, had incorporated the provisions 
of the Public Act of that year; but when they went to Parliament again 
in 1877 they put in their Bill that clause 3 of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 
‘except the provisions in respect of the amount of profits to be received 
by the undertakers,” was to apply. It was quite clear, therefore, that all 
the provisions which related to the amount of profit received by the Com- 
pany would not apply any longer. Then it was said that as, by the same 
clause, the clauses of the Gas-Works Clauses Act of 1847 were to apply, 
and as the clauses of the Gas-Works Clauses Act of 1871 were to be 
read as incorporated with the former Act, the latter words of this section 
had done away with the exceptions made in the earlier part of the section. 
This he thought made the portions of the section inconsistent one with 
the other; and the rule of construction, almost from time immemorial, 
was to give effect to those words which proved a distinct and particular 
power, rather than to those which were more general. Therefore, looking 
at the whole section, which was to be read together, there was no incon- 
sistency; and the words of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1871, must be 
read, except with respect to the amount of the profits. Another objection 
was that the same general words which were used in respect to the 
amount of profit were intended to apply only to that section which 
dealt absolutely and strictly with the profits of the Company—con- 
tained in section 30 of the General Act of 1847. It was said that it 
did so because a certain percentage had been named in the former 
General Act, but not in that of 1871. The answer to this was that 
express words were used with respect to the amount of profit to be 
received by the undertakers, and these were kept quite apart by a heading, 
including all the sections from 30 to 39. It was quite clear from this cir- 
cumstance that these clauses were all to be governed by the heading, 
because the legislation about the percentage was regulated by the price of 
gas on the one hand, and the amount of profit on the other. Therefore 
he thought the expression of the special words was not open to the objec- 
tion raised. In the Private Acts of the Company there were no such pro- 
visions as those contained in sections 30 to 39 of the Act of 1847. Since 
these provisions were made, there were others which were not applicable ; 
as the Company had to consider the price of coal and a great many other 
matters with which the Court had nothing to do. These were matters 
which might have been argued before a Parliamentary Committee ; but 
the substance of the Act showed that by the sliding scale these were 
things for the Company to consider. So far it appeared to him that prac- 
tical justice was done, and that the intention of the Legislature was car- 
ried ont by the words of the section. 

Baron HuppLEsTon and Justice Nort concurred. 

The order of the Justices was, therefore, quashed; but without costs. 





SHEFFIELD BOROUGH POLICE COURT.—Tuurspay, Marcu 29. 
(Before Mr. E. M. E. Wexsy, Stipendiary.) 
ILLEGAL USE OF ‘DOMESTIC’? WATER FOR TRADE PURPOSES. 

Mr. George Grosse, a pork butcher, residing at Westbar, Sheffield, was 
to-day summoned by the Sheffield Water-Works Company for unlawfully 
using, in carrying on his trade, water supplied by them for domestic 
purposes only. 

aah . E, Barker appeared for the Company; defendant was unrepre- 
sented. 

Mr. Barker, in opening the case, said the information was laid under 
the 13th section of the Water-Works Clauses Act, 1863, which enacted 
that any person who, having from the undertakers a supply of water for 
domestic purposes, used it for other than the purposes for which it was 
supplied, and for which he was entitled to use it, should for every such 
offence be liable to a fine of 40s. Defendant carried on business at Nos. 39 
and 41, Westbar, and the Sheffield Water Company, under their Act of 
1853, had authority to sell water by measure to persons who required it 
for trade purposes. In 1877 the defendant entered into an agreement with 
the Company to hire a meter and to take from them a quantity of water 
at certain prices specified by the agreement, and in accordance with the 
Act of Parliament. Defendant had paid, quarter by quarter, for the water 
supplied to him for trade purposes; but the Company’s officers had their 





suspicions aroused by finding a very great decrease in the consumption of 
water used for such purposes. In fact, the difference between 1879 and 
1882 was about one-half; the diminution, between the first and the last 
named date, being from 63,000 gallons to 82,000 gallons per annum. On 
the 5th of March, Mr. Weston, one of the Company’s meter inspectors, 
was at defendant's place of business, and then noticed a large tub, capable of 
holding 100 gallons of water, standing outside the kitchen window, and a 
flexible tube, which could be fitted to a tap in the house, hanging over the 
edge of the tub. He then called the attention of a man who was there 
to what he had seen, and gave a direct caution with respect to this. 
There was a communication-pipe which led from the Company’s main to 
the slaughter-house, at the extreme end of the yard, and there was 
attached to it a meter. From the other side of the meter, water was drawn 
for trade purposes. In the yard a branch from the communication-pipe 
went into the house, and by this pipe the house and the water-closet were 
supplied, and especially it supplied a tap over the sink in the kitchen. 
Weston reported what he had seen; and on the 15th of March, Lill and 
Bower, two officers of the Company, went to the adjoining premises and 
watched. At nine o’clock the tub at the kitchen window was nearly full. 
They sawa slaughterman, in the employ of the defendant, fetch water 
from it time after time, and take it to the slaughter-house ; and when the 
tub was nearly empty it was again filled by means of the flexible tube, 
and then the defendant was seen to come out of the house. Water was 
again taken from the tub to the slaughter-house, and when the watchers 
went to the house they saw the men using it. The Company, wishing to 
give defendant every opportunity of explaining, wrote to him on the 
subject; and the answer he returned was to the effect that the Company 
put their own charges on, and he had always paid them, and therefore he 
considered himself quite at liberty to use what water he required. Defen- 
dant added that if the Company thought they had a case against him he 
was quite prepared to meet it. He (Mr. Barker) should prove the facts he 
had stated, and it would be for the defendant to answer them. 

The Strpenp1aRy asked the defendant why he did not take the water 
through the meter. 

Defendant replied that he wanted to take all water through the meter, 
but the Company would not allow him to have it. 

Mr. Barker said the Company had no power to supply water for 
domestic purposes by meter. He reminded the Bench that the defendant 
had rendered himself liable to a penalty of 40s. 

Witnesses having been called in support of the charge, 

The Stipenpury asked what explanation defendant had to offer. 

Defendant replied that he had none. The Company charged him, he 
said, upon £80 rental, and he thought he was entitled to use the water 
as he pleased. He had paid for the water he had used; and, beyond this, 
the Company had not proved that the water seen in the tub was used for 
trade purposes. 

The Srrpenprary said the fact had been proved to his satisfaction ; and 
he fined the defendant 40s. and 10s. costs. 





Hliscellancous Helos. 


THE PROPOSED SEVERANCE OF THE STOKE AND FENTON 
JOINT GAS UNDERTAKING. 
ARBITRATION PROCEEDINGS BETWEEN THE CORPORATION OF STOKE-UPON 
TRENT AND THE LocaL Boarp oF FENTON. 

Surveyors’ InstiITUTE, WESTMINSTER.—THURSDAY, Marcu 8. 
(Before Sir H. A. Hunt, C.B., Umpire; and Messrs. G. W. STEVENSON 
and Corset WoopatL, Arbitrators.) 

Mr. Litter, Q.C., and Mr. Lepcarp appeared for the Corporation of 
Stoke-upon-Trent ; Mr. Micwakt, Q.C., for the Fenton Local Board. _ 

After a preliminary discussion as to which of the contending parties 
should open the proceedings—a point eventually conceded in favour of the 
Corporation of Stoke-upon-Trent, 

Mr. LitT.eR said that in the year 1843 an incorporated Company was 
established for the supply of gas to the town of Stoke and the district of 
Fenton as well as Longton. In 1858 the Company obtained parliamentary 
powers, and in the same year the British Gaslight Company, who had been 
supplying the district, ceased their supply. Later on the Longton under- 
taking was formed into a separate parliamentary Company, leaving to the 
Stoke Company the supply of Stoke and Fenton. In 1877 the Corporation 
of Stoke came to the conclusion that it would be better for them to own the 
gas-works themselves, and they entered into negotiations with the Gas 
Company for the purchase of their interests ; and while these negotiations 
were going on the district of Fenton thought they would like to become 
joint owners. The Corporation of Stoke did not dissent, and eventually 
it was provided that the Corporation and the Local Board should take the 
works. The preamble of the Act then passed recited that the capital of the 
Company was £34,000 paid up ; that they had a reserve fund of £4000; and 
that the Corporation had entered into an agreement for the purchase of 
the Company’s undertaking, exclusive of the reserve fund, in consideration 
of the payment of £85,000 on the 29th of September, 1878. If not then 
paid, there was to be interest at the rate of 5 per cent. until payment. 
Among the various provisions in the Act was one to the effect that the 
purchase-money should be paid in equal shares by the two parties; and 
then came the 35th section (with reference to the disposal of all moneys 
received in respect of the undertaking), the 6th clause of which was as 
follows :—‘‘ The balance shall be paid to the Corporation and to the Local 
Board in proportion to the consumption of gas within the borough and 
district respectively during each preceding year, and shall be carried by 
the Corporation and the Local Board to the district fund of the Borough 
and Local Board respectively.” Therefore, although they were each to 

rovide half the capital, and each to be paid interest upon the capital 
Selene dividing profits, the provision was that the largest consumers should 
have the benetit of the consumption; in point of fact, neither party was 
to make any profits, because, of course, the profits received by the Cor- 

oration, having been paid by the consumers, who were ratepayers, went 
in reduction of the borough rate. 

Mr. Micnaet said this was wrong. If the consumers of gas were exactly 
the same persons as the ratepayers, the contention would be correct ; but, 
seeing that they were only half the ratepayers, it did not apply. 

Mr. Litter said it applied in this way, that a Fenton man would not 
get the benefit of a Stoke consumer. He did not think there would be 
any dispute about the works being old, and in considerable want of repair. 
The Manager would state that on some occasions he had been at his wits’ 
end to provide the supply; and if trade were to revive this supply would 
not be sufficient. The question therefore arose as to what should be done. 
The site was a very confined one, and it was not a place where it would 
be practicable or reasonable to extend the works; and the conclusion the 
Stoke representatives came to was that it would be very desirable to erect 
new works. But Fenton said: “No; we will not agree to new works. 
We will not agree to any expenditure, and we will have nothing to do with 
you. The bargain we made in 1878 was, in our view, an improvident one.” 
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Various suggestions were made by the Stoke authorities, who exhausted 
all their ingenuity in trying to make propositions, but the Local Board 
were obdurate; and therefore, as there were no means of obtaining resti- 
tution of conjugal rights, there was no alternative but to agree to a friendly 
divorce. Then arose this position: Somebody must have the old works ; 
somebody must have portions of the debts; somebody must have the 
mains in Stoke vested in them, and somebody the mains in Fenton; and 
inasmuch as no agreement could be arrived at between the parties, it was 
decided to submit the matter to arbitration. It was not in the slightest 
degree the wish of the Stoke Corporation to go on with the separation ; 
they thought it was one of the most stupid things any one could be guilty 
of. But, of course, if the Local Board chose to run their heads against 
a brick wall no one had a right to prevent them. They represented the 
ratepayers, and if the ratepayers would waste their money it could not 
be helped; but the Stoke Corporation objected to wasting their money in 
the same way. The works were very conveniently situated, so far as 
position was concerned ; but were so surrounded with buildings that it was 
impossible, with any reasonable advantage, to extend them. It was there- 
fore clear that new works must be erected; and it appeared to the Corpo- 
ration that they were the proper persons to carry out these new works. 
At the last census the population of Stoke was 19,200, and the gas-rental 
£9693, or at the rate of £494 per 1000 of the population; while in Fenton 
the number was 13,000, and the gas-rental £4302, or £330 per 1000. There- 
fore, although nearly equal in area, as regarded population and amount 
of gas consumed in proportion to the population, Fenton was the smaller. 
The rateable value in Stoke was £64,448, and in Fenton £41,091. In Stoke 
there were about 4200 houses; in Fenton 3100. Therefore if the gas con- 
sumption in Fenton bore its right proportion to the population, rateable 
value, or number of houses, it would be something like two-thirds that of 
Stoke, whereas it was only a little more than two-fifths. The result was, 
supposing the whole consumption of Stoke were taken away from the gas- 
works, and Fenton were to keep them, the Local Board would obtain 
works which would last them (taking the ordinary rate of increase) for the 
next 20 years, while they would only last Stoke for two years; and there- 
fore it was obvious that the works must either be sold or be taken over 
by Fenton. The question which consequently arose was, first of all—Is it 
reasonable or not that these works should be handed over to Fenton ? care 
being, of course, taken that the price put upon them was a fair and proper 
one. The works were undoubtedly in the borough of Stoke, and no doubt 
his 'e ned friend would urge very strongly the hardship of Fenton having 
to yay rates on works situated in Stoke. He (Mr. Littler) did not know that 
it was particularly hard, if the works were convenient; but, so far as this 
was concerned, the Corporation were not indisposed to consider the matter, 
and if the Arbitrators thought provision oughi to be made in the price 
to be paid, this view would not be dissented from. An undertaking could 
not be given to release them from the rates; but if it was thought that the 
price to be paid should be capitalized, and a sum deducted in consideration 
of the rates they would have to pay upon the works if they continued to 
hold them, this course would not be resisted There were in Stoke gas- 
works and purifying plant, a gasholder in Lytton Street, and another 
gasholder in the centre almost of the Fenton district; and the Corpo- 
ration thought the wisest plan to adopt would be for the Fenton Local 
Board to purchase the ined, used for the gas-works and for the Fenton 
gisholder, while the Lytton Street gasholder, being in Stoke, should be 
retained and used in conjunction with the new works, wherever they 
might be placed. As regarded the other plant, there was about £11,000 
worth of it in Stoke, and about £2400 worth in Fenton. Then there 
were the Manager's and foreman’s houses, one in Stoke and the other 
in Fenton; and both of these Fenton ought to take. There was also 
the distributing plant; but this would be easily disposed of, because, 
of course, all that was in Stoke must go to Stoke, and all in Fenton 
to Fenton. This accounted for the whole of the works as they stood 
at the time of the purchase. Since then there had been in both places 
expenditure for distributing plant, and it had been paid for either by the 
Corporation or the Local Board, each in its own district. These sums 
would be left altogether out of the question. With regard to tools, stock- 
in-trade, coals, and so on, everything of this kind would have to be paid 
for by valuation by the parties who took them. The result of this way of 
d>aling w:th the matter was one which seemed wonderfully fair to Fenton, 
because, according to Mr. G. Livesey’s valuation, Fenton retaining the 
whole of the works would be ready to go on at once, having no further 
expenditure to make for the next 20 years, paying to Stoke only £1960; 
or, according to Mr. Mansergh’s valuation, only £1457. The next question 
which arose was—What is to be done with the borrowed capital? Accord- 
ing to the existing agreement, each party bore the burden of half the 
borrowed money ; and inasmuch as Fenton did not draw any share of the 
profits derived from Stoke, the question hardly arose. Fenton was desirous 
of # separation, and had no right to put upon the backs of the Stoke 
Corporation any portion of the liability she undertook in 1878, but which 
she was now seeking to get rid of. With regard to all other questions, if 
there was any loss in regard to them, the persons who set such a needless 
and stupid scheme in operation were the people who ought to suffer. The 
Stoke authorities ought not to be made to suffer because their partners 
absolutely declined to find the necessary funds for carrying out the works ; 
and then again they were the larger district, and were the promoters of 
the original scheme. Surely the senior partner who permitted the other 
to come in—not for any profit of his own, but for the sake of doing what 
was fair to a smaller community—ought to have a voice in—— 

Mr. MicuaEL: There are two reasons why you should not. First, because 
you cannot go behind the Act of Parliament; and, secondly, because here 
is a joint submission to arbitration, in which both parties are equal. 

Mr. Litt er said he was not seeking to go behind any Act of Parliament. 
The arbitration was forced on by people who were the junior partners in 
the concern. There were only two other matters to be dealt with. It was 
quite obvious that whichever of the two bodies was required to take the 
works there ought to be a condition imposed that for a certain reasonable 
period they should be bound tosupply gas within the limits of the area. 

Mr. Micwaet said, whatever the determination might be, he would pledge 
the Local Board of Fenton to give every assistance in carrying out the 
award, as he had no doubt his learned friend would. 

Mr. Litt_er said he would, as to carrying it out in its integrity. The other 
point was with reference to the jurisdiction given to the Arbitrators as to 
a certain Bill in Parliament deposited by the Fenton authorities. A joint 
Bill was to have been promoted; but when the notice appeared in the 
Gazette it was discovered that the Fenton people provided for the alter- 
native of Stoke having to acquire the works, but did not provide for the 
alternative of Fenton acquiring them, and therefore Stoke naturally 
declined to have anything more to do with the promotion of such a Bill. 
The consequence was that, unless some arrangement was made for sus- 
pending the Standing Orders—or rather obtaining additional provision in 
the Bill—it could not pass this year. At all events, part of the duty of the 
Arbitrators would be to say what should be the terms of the Bill; and it 
was to be presumed, after what his learned friend had stated, that Fenton 
would endeavour to carry out the award, and would do their best to obtain 

additional provision. 








Mr. MicuakEt intimated that Mr. Lass had investigated the whole of the 
accounts, and the figures had been agreed upon between the parties. This 
would save a great deal of trouble ; although he did not think much would 
arise upon the figures, except small matters of detail. 

Mr. W. Keary, examined by Mr. Lepcanrp. 

I have been Chairman of the Stoke and Fenton Joint Gas Committee 
since the passing of the’Act of 1878. The recitals of the Act show the 
price for the gas-works to have been £85,000. The undertaking has been 
managed since 1878 by a Joint Committee—six for each body—and gas 
has been supplied to the two districts from that time. In the spring of 
last year our Manager reported that, in consequence of the increase of 
consumption, it would be necessary to expend a considerable sum in the 
extension and improvement of the works; and Mr. Woodall was consulted 
upon the matter. His report stated that it was not desirable to expend so 
large a sum upon the present works, but that it would be better to have 
fresh works upon a different site. When the report was brought before 
the Joint Committee in due course, the Fenton food Board declined to 
join in any further expenditure ; the result being the present submission 
to arbitration, which provides for the deposit of a joint Bill in the present 
session of Parliament to carry out the award which may be made. Upon 
the day before the notice had to be published, however, Mr. Adderley, 
the Clerk to the Fenton Local Board, struck out the clause which would 
have enabled Fenton to carry on the works. This was objected to by Mr. 
Bagnall, on behalf of the Stoke Corporation; but Mr. Adderley refused 
to allow the clause to stand. We declined to go on with the Bill on this 
ground, and also partly because we thought it better to defer the matter 
until the award was made, so that the Bill could then be drawn exactly 
in accordance with the award, which would be making matters much 
simpler. Since then the Local Board have deposited a Bill of their 
own, which is open to the same objection—viz., that it would enable 
Ferton to have new works, but not allow Stoke to do the same. We think 
the gas-works ought to be allotted to Fenton for several reasons. In the 
first place, it would be dividing the estate to the best advantage, giving 
the several portions to the party to whom they would be most useful 
and most valuable. The works would be useful to Fenton certainly for 
the next 20 years, and probably for a little longer time ; but they would 
not be of much use to Stoke, because they could not go on for more than 
about three or four years without making fresh provision; and it would 
be a very extravagant plan to have the works broken up and sold at 
once. In the next place, the division we propose is more equal than any 
other, leaving a very little margin of difference in the value of the pro- 
perties taken by the two bodies—something under £2000. We also say 
that, if there is to be any choice, it ought to rest with Stoke, because it is 
the larger place, and also because it made the original bargain, and after- 
wards permitted Fenton to participate in it. I believe that the fairest 
basis of making this separation would be upon a structural valuation. 
The whole of the manufacturing plant is within the borough of Stoke, and 
the amount paid last year for the district and borough rates was some- 
thing under £100; but there are no means of distinguishing between the 
works and mains. We could not pledge ourselves to relieve Fenton of 
the town’s rates if the division were made in the way we propose, but the 
Corporation would be willing to meet them in an equitable way ; and if 
the Umpire thinks it desirable or reasonable that an abatement should be 
made from the purchase-money, we most cheerfully accede to it. 

Mr. Stevenson: Was Mr. Adderley a party to the approval of the 
parliamentary notices before he struck out the paragraph to which refer- 
ence has been made ? 

Witness : No; he had not approved of it before he struck it out. When 
the notice was submitted to him he struck out the paragraph. 

Mr. Stevenson said it appeared to him that, if Mr. Adderley saw any- 
thing objectionable, he was justified in striking it out; and then it would 
remain for Stoke to strike out the remainder. 

Mr. Litt.er: Which we did by declining to go on with the Bill. 

Mr. Micuarr remarked that it was clear there must be a joint Bill; but 
whether Fenton had a Bill of their own was a totally different matter. 

Mr. Lirtuer said one of the first things to be done would be for Sir 
Henry Hunt (if he had the power) or the High Court of Justice to stop 
clauses 4 and 5 of the Fenton Bill. 

Mr. Micwaet said he did not think the High Court of Justice could 
touch any application to Parliament, but he would not discuss the point; 
neither would he express an opinion as to the conduct of Stoke in regard 
to the Fenton Bill, because it was a different matter altogether. 

Mr. G. Livesey, examined by Mr. LirrLer. 

I have made a structural valuation of the whole of the plant appertain- 
ing to the Stoke and Fenton joint undertaking, distinguishing the mains 
and plant purchased from the late Company from that which has been 
since supplied. I have made the valuation upon the ground that the 
mains laid since the purchase have been paid for by the respective parties 
themselves; but the amount is not much more than £2900. Up to the 
date of the purchase the total value of the distributing plant in Stoke was 
£29,988, and in Fenton £8659. Since then there has been paid for mains, 
services, meters, and lamps in Stoke, £2487, and in Fenton £1003. 

By Mr. Micuan.: These figures are not taken from Mr. Lass; it is an 
independent valt.ation, from which stock-in-trade has been excluded from 
both sides. 

Examination resumed: I think it is common agreement that the works 
are in a very bad state, otherwise my valuation would have been higher. 
Something considerable has been taken off for the retort-houses and 
plant. In my judgment no extension of the works in their present posi- 
tion is reasonably practicable; they are now being worked up to their 
maximum power. Supposing the Fenton district were cut off, I do not 
think the works would be useful to Stoke. In the course of a very short 
time the increase in Stoke would overtake the capacity of the works, 
and they would either have to be abandoned for new ones, or additional 
works provided; and it would be absurd for a small place like Stoke to 
have two separate gas-works. Iam undoubtedly of opinion that Fenton 
ought to take the works, which are sufficient for them for many years to 
come, even supposing a large annual rate of increase. The total make of 
gas last year was 101 million cubic feet, of which about 15 per cent. was 
unaccounted for. The total quantity sold in Fenton last year was 
254 million cubic feet, and the average increase during the past three 
years has been 3°55 per cent., as against 4°99 per cent. in Stoke. The 
15 per cent. loss ought, in the course of time, to be decreased. 

y Mr. Stevenson: I do not know whether the unaccounted-for gas in 
Fenton amounts to 15 per cent., but I have taken it over the whole of the 
district. 

Examination resumed: Allowing for a decrease in the unaccounted-for 
gas and foran increase somewhat lower than 6 per cent., it would give 
from 25 to 28 years before the works arrived at their full capacity for the 
supply of Fenton; and I think this quite far enough to look forward in 
this world, in gas matters, at any rate, though I believe gas will last 
longer than that. The largest gasholder—that in Lytton Street—will be 
left to Stoke. If Fenton desired that the Fenton gasholder should be sold, 
and the two parties agreed to bear the loss equitably between them, I 
should not object; but I do not like abandoning gasholders, because they 
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are very valuable, and there must be a loss by so doing. It is on rather 
higher ground than the district to be supplied ; but this is not an objec- 
tion which ought to be considered. Of course, having a holder detached 
from works and mains means extra expense in working, because there 
must be a man to attend to it. 

By the Umprre: The Fenton gasholder is in very fair condition. Its 
capacity is 110,000 cubic feet. 

Examination resumed: The present maximum consumption in Fenton 
is about 130,000 cubic feet in the 24 hours. There is also a gasholder upon 
the works at Stoke, giving with the other a storeage capacity of 171,000 
cubic feet. As the property at present stands, half of the £29,988 in Stoke 
belongs to Fenton, and half of the £8659 in Fenton belongs to Stoke; 
making £19,323 10s. for each body. Supposing Fenton to take the works, 
except the largest gasholder, and deducting £6608 for the holder and 
land from £19,234 would leave £12,626, of which Fenton would have to 
pay £6313. They would also take the whole of the works in Fenton, and 
distributing plant amounting to £8659, paying Stoke one-half, or £4329 ; 
making a total of £10,642 10s. From this has to be deducted one-half of 
the value of the largest gasholder, £3304, and half the distributing plant 
in Stoke, £5377; so that altogether there is to be deducted £8681, leaving 
a balance to be paid by Fenton of £1961 10s. Divided in this way, Fenton 
will retain half of the loan capital, and pay interest upon it; and for the 
£1961 10s. they will possess works sufficient to meet their probable require- 
ments for at least 20 years or more. They will, however, require an 
additional gasholder before that, but not for seven years to come, which 
will cost them £3500. The works now being very much in excess of 
Fenton’s requirements, would be able to be worked, even though they 
were not in a proper state of repair. The tendency now-a-days is for 
concentration and amalgamation—and I think it is a right tendency—but 
here these Local Boards and authorities are all for splitting up, which is 
a most suicidal policy. If Parliament could be influenced sufficiently to 
be led to say, “‘ You shall agree and work amicably together,” it would 
be the best thing. It is a pure waste of money to split up this under- 
taking ; and, being so, in my opinion those people who cause the waste 
ought to be the least considered. 

Cross-examined by Mr..MicuaEt: I do not admit the case of goodwill. 
The Company had fixed dividends of a certain rate, and they simply 
obtained the equivalent for those dividends. If the matter is put as a 
charge of so much per 1000 cubic feet in the shape of interest, then £85,000 
would be a reasonable capital. It comes to less than 1s. per 1000 feet. 

Mr. MicuaeL: There was a corpus that was represented by structural 
value, and there was a profit income represented by £42,500? 

Witness : The whole property was represented by £85,000. 

Did anything more pass, tangibly speaking, that you could take hold of, 
than £42,000 worth of bricks, mortar, and iron ?—No. 

The other was an intangible thing which only became tangible at the 
end of certain periods, when the profits came into the pockets of the share- 
holders ?—I think we shall agree about that. Of course the £85,000 is 
simply a conversion of the £40,000 at 10 per cent. to £80,000 at 5 per cent. 

Mr. Stevenson: It is a conversion of the maximum dividend into 25 
years’ purchase. 

Cross-examination resumed: If I had been called in at the time of the 
transfer I should have looked at the works, not in regard to their structural 
value, but their capacity to earn the maximum dividends. If there had 
been excess of power, I should have put something on; and if the works 
were in a bad condition, I should have taken something off. According to 
the Act of Parliament, out of every £1000f profit £30 is allocated to Fenton 
and £70 to Stoke; but why this was agreed to I do not know. It shows 
there was some want of proper calculation upon the matter before it was 
entered into. 

Mr. Lirtienr: I should think the probability is Fenton was so anxious 
to get in, that they were willing to pay this as the price of doing so, 

Mr. Micnae.: A very business-like idea, certainly. 

Cross-examination resumed: I do not know of any case where, after 
such a capital had been provided, it was expended the first moment as a 
charge upon the undertaking for 25 years to come; but an allowance must 
be made here for Fenton getting the works at such a low price. 

Mr. Micuaeu: Is it not a matter of very great importance to determine 
the initial, where so large a leakage as 15 per cent. has occurred; and 
when you find that one of the districts is disturbed by mining and the 
other is not, what conclusion would you draw from that ? 

Witness : So much the better for Fenton, I should say. 

Mr. Litter said he was told that Fenton was the mining district, and 
not Stoke. 

Mr. MicuaEe.: Do you say it is a desirable thing, in the interests of 
Fenton, that they should expend to-day such a large sum of money as will 
only be required for its full use about 32 years hence ? 

Witness: Yes; if the works can be obtained at a cheap rate. 

Cross-examination continued: The ordinary amount of capital that 
ought to be expended per million cubic feet of gas is £500. In the present 
case it is three times this amount, but it is at only half the rate of interest 
of an ordinary gas company’s capital. Converting it into interest, £500 
per million cubic feet at 10 per cent. comes to 1s. per 1000 cubic feet to 
pay interest on capital, but if you get it at 5 per cent. you may double the 
amount of capital for the same annual charge. In small works the 
expenditure would be about £600 per million cubic feet. 

Mr. MicuaEL: You say these works are going to be of no value to 
Stoke. Let us put the boot upon the other leg. Are they in such a very 
bad condition at the present time ? 

Witness: They are in a bad condition. 

Therefore you say Stoke ought not to be burdened with them ?—It is not 
upon that ground, but because they would provide for the increase in 
Stoke for only a few years. They are worked at present beyond their 
capacity ; there is no reserve and no margin. I believe that every retort 
was in use last year. 

Look at the case in this way: Here are two persons who came to agree 
together, and they have works which, if allocated to the one, would last 
about 30 years, and if allocated to the other would meet all requirements 
(say) for 74 years. A certain amount of money has been expended, equally 
divided between the two, and it is much more profitable to one than the 
other. What have you to say to this plan of division—that all the works, 
whether of distribution or manufacture, in the district of one loca 
authority should appertain to that local authority, and all the works in 
the other local authority’s district should appertain to them? You agree 
that they are entitled to half of the value of the undertaking ?—If the 
works were sold, half would go to each, undoubtedly. 

I presume you will agree that if a company were established to buy 
them, you would be likely to get £85,000 again for the works, and there- 
fore there would be £42,500 belonging to each ?—Yes. 

Supposing the whole of the property in Fenton, in round numbers, is 
worth £10,000—that is, the structural value—and supposing the whole of 
the property other than structural value was worth £40,000—that is to 
say, the profit-earning capacity—the valuable thing which would be taken 
over by Stoke would be 7-10ths of that ?—It would take the profit-earning 
capacity to that extent. 





Therefore Fenton would take 8-10ths of the £42,000 ?—That is, so far as 
the profits are concerned. 

Adding this together, and seeing it comes to £22,000, that is the struc- 
tural value in Fenton. It would be distributing apparatus, gasholder, and 
tank ?—Yes. 

Supposing these two came to £8000 and the other to £13,000, that would 
be £21,000 of absolute value Fenton would take away; and this would 
leave exactly a corresponding amount of structural value in Stoke which 
we are agreed can be used for 74 years without, being touched ?—With the 
exception of repairs. 

Have we not thus arrived at a fair way of determining how the division 
should be ?—No; because I must go back to the Act of Parliament under 
which Fenton undertook to take half the debts or half the £85,000 which 
was paid. 

And paid it ?—Yes, and paid it; although but for this in all probability 
Stoke would not have gone into the matter at all. 

Do not say that, because it is said upon the other side that Stoke had 
already purchased ?—At any rate, there is the fact that Fenton, while 
taking the burden of their proportion of £42,500, also agreed to share in 
the proportion of 3-10ths of the surplus profits. 

Do you think it equitable that such a division should be determined 
upon by the Umpire as gives 3-10ths value to Fenton and 7-10ths to Stoke ? 
—Apart from the original bargain it is not equitable. 

Is it equitable under any circumstances? In any way of reading the 
Act of Parliament this is a division of the corpus of the property ?—It is a 
division of something more than the corpus ; it is a division of the profit 
too, and a division of the capital expended upon it. 

Remember that according to the Act of Parliament, not only is one-half 
to be contributed, but the interest is to be provided in equal shares. 

Mr. Lirruer: Indeed it is not. It is to be provided out of money earned 
by the consumption of gas; and inasmuch as more gas is consumed in 
Stoke than in Fenton, it is not in equal proportions. It is out of the gross 
receipts that it has to be paid. 

The Umprre: Yes; the gross receipts of the undertaking. 

Mr. MicuaEL: No; it is the profit remaining after having paid an equal 
amount to cover the interest to be paid upon the capital provided by each 
authority. 

Mr. LirTLer: That only comes out of the gross profits. 

Mr. Micuakt said that in the first place there was to be an equal division 
of the amount to be contributed, and then the income was to be allocated 
first in the payment of charges and expenses; and, secondly, in order that 
neither authority should have one penny of loss, the whole of the interest 
accruing due upon the money borrowed by each should be paid. There 
was, therefore, a sum to be calculated at 4} per cent. to be paid upon the 
£42,500 year by year allocated to each, and it was not a division of the 
gross receipts in the proportion of 7 to 3, but only of the residue left after 
having provided for the interest upon the whole of the capital that had 
been expended. (To witness:) Do you read the Act of Parliament that 
there was something so valuable in joining on to Stoke that enton paid 
in the proportion of 7 to 3 for the power to join in the purchase ? 

Witness : I think they did it without much consideration. They were 
very anxious to get what profit might be obtained from the sale of gas. 

Of course there is nothing in the Act of Parliament about any ratio, 
which is constantly changing ?—It is in proportion to the rental, whatever 
the rental may be. If the rental in Fenton should increase so as to be 
equal to that of Stoke, then they would take half and half. In my valua- 
tion, I have made my division upon the assumption that the property 
belongs half to each; and I cannot see any other principle to work upon, 
because Fenton is hampered with the original agreement. 

Re-examined by Mr. LirtLter: I suppose the original agreement has 
turned out a profitable one for Stoke, and my difficulty is to see any 
reason why Stoke should give up the arrangement for the benefit of 
Fenton. That is why I have estimated in the manner I have done. But 
for the present application, it is plain that I’enton must have contributed 
to new works required for Stoke. 

Mr. Micuaei: The Act of Parliament does not say so; indeed, it says 
exactly the contrary. It is to be in such proportion as the Joint Com- 
mittee shall determine. 

Mr. Lirrter: Everything else having been found equally, including the 
capital, does it not follow that, in all probability, the result would have 
been the same ? 

Mr. Stevenson: The Act of Parliament does not say so, but the exact 
contrary. The words are, “shall contribute in such manner as the Joint 
Committee may determine.” 

Mr. Lirrter: And the natural result would be, if they followed what 
they agreed to before, that they would have to contribute equally. 

Witness (in reply to Mr. Stevenson) : I should think the bulk of the con- 
sumption of gas in Stoke takes place within half a mile of the existing gas- 
works; but with regard to Fenton the consumption lies farther away. 

Mr. Stevenson: So that, if proximity to district be desirable for the 
establishment of gas-works, the site is more valuable to Stoke than to 
Fenton ? 

Witness: Yes; but it is not far from Fenton—only a mile. 

Mr. WoopaLi: Would you not rather judge of the capacity of works by 
the maximum day’s make than the absolute year’s make? 

Witness: Yes; but I do not know the maximum turnout from these 
works. 

Will you take it from me that it was 560,000 cubic feet; and if it be so, 
would you regard the capacity of the works as being equal to such a make? 
—No; and I have said all along that they are not equal toit. A gas com- 
pany of this size ought to have a reserve of 10 per cent. 

Therefore, taking 5 per cent. as the rate of increase, it will bring you 
nearer to 4 years than 74 years before you overtook the actual make ?— 
If Fenton were not to take the works, it would be at least two years before 
they could erect works of their own, and therefore these works would have 
to supply the joint district for that period. By that time the increase in 
Stoke would have amounted to 10 per cent. upon the present maximum ; 
and it would not be more, at any rate, than 2 or 3 years that Stoke 
would have to look forward to after Fenton was cut off. 

In reply to a further question, witness said he should not think for a 
moment of putting a gasholder upon a hill 600 feet high, but he did not 
consider the altitude was of any importance; it meant, at the utmost, 
working at 10 per cent. greater pressure. 

Mr. Micuaeu said he should not raise any question about the elevation 
of the holder. 

(To be continued.) 





Tue Price oF Gas In Paris.—According to the Paris correspondent of 
a London daily paper, a decree has been issued ordering the Paris Gas 
Company to reduce the price of gas 5c. per cubic metre from the Ist prox. 
He adds that ‘‘ the Company are only yielding to force, and it is said that 
they refuse to acknowledge the validity of the decree of the Municipal 
Council, holding the City responsible to restore the money they lose by 
this arbitrary ukase.” 
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TREDEGAR WATER AND GAS ARBITRATION. 
(Concluded from p. 560.) 
SatTurpay, Jan. 13. 

Mr. Hawksley recalled, and further cross-examined by Mr. MicuHakt. 

I have not given any advice to the Local Board. I met some gentlemen 
at the office of the Board, when I returned from my first inspection, who 
communicated to me that they had reason to believe the profits of the 
undertaking were £2500 a year, and that £50,000 would be accepted. I said 
the circumstances were altogether peculiar. The purchase was to be 
effected under an Act promoted by the vendors and not by the purchasers ; 
but there were good reasons, as it appeared to me, for this very unusual 
course under the peculiar circumstances of the case. They wished to 
avoid public meetings and possible disagreement consequent upon them, 
as must have been the case if the Act had been promoted in the usual way 
by the Local Board; and it was desirable to avoid this. Then they asked 
what I should recommend them to give; and I said: “ Under the cireum- 
stances, I think you may venture to accept the offer ;” but it had nothing 
to do with any valuation. The answer was given partly upon the informa- 
tion I received, and partly, I must say, as a volunteer. Here I am as a 
valuer ; and to value is one thing, but to give an opinion on a question of 
policy is quite another thing. The £62 10s. I have added to the salaries 
was to remedy a defect in the accounts ; but I cannot tell the amount to 
which this £62 10s. was added; and it is nothing to me, because the 
nominal profits were agreed upon by both sides. 

Mr. Micuare: There is already charged in the accounts as presented, in 
order to work out this profit, £167 13s. 10d. in the way of salaries for 
manager, collector, and clerk. You add £62 10s., making a total of 
£230 3s. 10d. to do the work and earn the profit ? 

Witness: You are taking it the wrong way, because it is not to be 
measured by profits, but by the whole of the income. There might be a 
very large income and no profit. 

Cross-examination continued: I have not worked out what the amount 
comes to as a percentage upon the total receipts or upon the quantity of 
gas made, because it is‘not of the least importance in the world. I have to 
judge what are the officers necessary to conduct the Tredegar undertaking, 
and I should not look at what the percentage was except as a matter 
of curiosity. It may possibly work out to 44d. per 1000 cubic feet on the 
total make ; and I have no doubt known the figure to be much higher than 
this in smaller undertakings. I donot think a competent manager could 
be obtained for a small concern like this for less than £180 a year. At 
present the staff is too small. <A clerk could not do the work of a collector 
as well, because there must always be some one in the office, which should 
be in the centre of the town. The coal consumed at the works is semi- 
anthracitic; and I should think at the outside it would only produce 9000 
cubic feet per ton of 14 or 15 candle gas. With a new bench of retorts I 
should not imagine the engineer would allow all the tar to escape, because 
this would be committing a nuisance. I should think the tar obtainable 
would possibly be about 8 gallons a ton, if it were all properly stored. 

Mr. MicuaEu: If you were employed as engineer, do you mean to say 
that you could get no larger revenue for the expenditure of £500 or other 
judicious outlay ? 

Witness: With other judicious expenditure I could; but the expendi- 
ture is to be incurred by us. You should have done it yourselves, and 
made the best of your undertaking, and then you would have had a better 
valuation; but your capital would have been larger. I am expressly taking 
the undertaking as it stood on the 31st of December. 

There was an engineer’s salary of £15 paid at that time. Was asecretary 
aid at £12 10s.? Was an office clerk paid at £32 10s.? Were auditors’ 
ees of £2 12s. 6d. paid at that time ?—No; but they ought to have been. 

If they ought to have been paid, ought not the gas liquor to have been 
prevented running away? Ought not a larger quantity of gas to have been 
obtained from the coal? Ought not better things to have been done to 
obtain a larger amount of profit ?—No; they ought not. If you do not 
choose to do so, it is your fault, and you have no right to turn them over 
to be done by our skill or with our money, and then ask that we shall hand 
over to you the profits made by our skill. 

Cross-examination continued: Though Parliament has never inflicted 
compulsory purchase on gas companies, it has brought pressure to bear on 
them, and local boards have also brought pressure to bear; so that what is 
not compulsion by the direct action of Parliament, is compulsion indirectly 
both by Parliament and by the local authorities. There have been no 
transfers of gas-works to local authorities, I think, within the last four or 
five years—during the period of depression. 

Re-examined by Mr. WexzsTeRr: Prior to this case I have never gone into 
a valuation of an undertaking as a commercial concern. I have not 
allowed anything for directors; only for the statutory officers which they 
must have, and for persons requisite to carry on the business from day to 
day. I have not put down any separate value for the Ton-y-Fedw spring, 
because it is simply a part of the watershed which we have to acquire 
under the Act of Parliament, and we shall have to pay for this spring to 
anybody who is entitled to it. The spring is not utilized at present by 
anybody except as forming a portion of the river when it reaches there; 
but there are certain rights over it. In the summer, when it might be of 
use, it has been proved to yield only 50Q0 gallons a day; while in the 
winter it is copious. But it is then of no use, because we have already 
far more water coming from other parts of the watershed than is neces- 
sary. I have never thought of this spring being an element in the present 
arbitration, because I have always regarded it as water to be acquired. 
We should give notice to acquire it. 

Mr. MicwakEt said the Company had no right to serve notice at any time 
they pleased to take compulsorily. They had on their own land a spring 
called the Ton-y-Fedw spring, and all rights in this spring he undertook 
to convey; and also if any claim arose for compensation to any riparian 
proprietors in consequence of the conveyance, the Company would meet 
these claims and pay them. 

Mr. WEBSTER said it was fortunate he raised the point, because the rights 
of the lower riparian proprietors were an interest in the lands which 
could not be acquired compulsorily; and if the lower proprietors said, 
“We will not have money; we will keep the water,” no power on earth, 
except an Act of Parliament, could compel them to part with it. 

Mr. MicuarEt said the Company’s powers for compulsory acquisition 
were over. But there was rising on their land a spring, and all the rights 
in this spring they could convey; and any damage accruing to the 
riparian proprietors beyond the abstraction of the water out of the spring 
as it went down on their land they undertook to pay. 

Mr. WEBSTER said this would not be conveying the spring at all, because 
it was only on the basis of the water being abstracted that there could be 
a sale. 

Mr. Micuaet said he should be able to satisfy the Umpire that he had 
power to take so much of the water of this spring as rose on the 
Company’s land. 

Mr. WessterR did not think the Umpire would be able to award any- 
one - respect to the Ton-y-Fedw spring; and if he did, the award would 

e bad. 
A lengthened discussion here ensued upon this point. In the result, 




















































































































Mr. Micuatt said he was perfectly willing to sweep away everything he 
had said as to the transference, and merely take what was in the agree- 
ment, and have nothing to do with what he had said as to taking upon 
himself any further burden. 

Mr. WessTER thought this would be very much the best plan. 

The Umprre said he must have Mr. Hawksley'’s evidence as to what he 
considered the value. 

Witness : I think I may say at once that in a matter of this kind, 
amounting to £43,000, it is no use differing with Mr. Marten as to £300. 

Mr. WepsTER, on behalf of the Local Board, said the principal point to 
which he wished to call attention was that of prospective profits. They 
were not entitled to look into the future to see what the prospective value 
or earning of land would be, any more than a purchaser would be entitled 
to say, “I think in the future, from circumstances which I will point out 
to you, the land will depreciate in value.” They must take the value at the 
present time, and only allow ulterior elements to enter into consideration 
so far as they affected present value. For instance, supposing a plot of 
land to be worth, when actually ripe for building, £1000 per acre, but only 
£500 per acre at the time it was dealt with; it was the recognized and 
established principle to estimate upon what it was worth now, and not to 
consider what it would be worth ten years hence, and then discount back- 
wards, or put down a sum of money which would grow into this amount. 
Looking at the agreement, he would ask the Umpire to observe that from 
beginning to end there was not even a suggestion that the works were being 
taken from the Gas and Water Company compulsorily, nor that they were 
to be compensated because they were being deprived of a trade they wished 
to carry on. But there was an agreement, upon one term of which the 
parties must be taken for the present purpose not to be able to agree—viz., 
what was the price to be paid. The first question was, “‘ What is the actual 
earning power of the machine which the vendor is going to sell?”” Secondly, 
‘Is the earning power secured in its present state?” Thirdly, “Is there 
any dormant or actual earning power in the machine that is being handed 
over, all things being taken into consideration at the present time?” Mr. 
Hawksley had referred to ploughing with the Local Board’s heifer, which 
was not a bad way of putting the matter that the Local Board might be 
able to use the undertaking differently ; but he (Mr. Webster) was taking 
the view that the concern did not possess, as between vendor and purchaser 
at the present time, as handed over and sold, the elements of value in 
respect of which the claim was made. It was a question of fact, how far 
the income was going to be actually maintained; and this question had 
been approached from very different points of view. Both these views 
might be discounted, however, by assuming that they were going to be 
regarded by some one whose tendencies would lead him to take a view 
which was not the most rosy or the most gloomy. The accounts had not 
shown the elasticity in the revenue of the Company which might have been 
expected; and Mr. Michael accounted for this by saying they had been 
passing through a period of depression. This circumstance, of course, 
would have to be taken into consideration; but it could not therefore be 
said that the purchaser ought to give an additional price, as between him 
and the vendor, in consequence of there being a marked rise over a period 
of years in the gross receipts from the gas undertaking. Practically the 
same might be said fn. th the water, although in this case there had 
been a little more favourable tendency, and there was some prospect 
of improvement fairly to be taken into consideration. Apart from this 
it could not be said, from the figures produced, that the income from 
either undertaking would induce a purchaser to give what might be 
called an extravagant number of years’ purchase, or a bonus for these 
undertakings. But there were other considerations which more than 
counterbalanced any sanguine view which might be taken of recovery 
and improvement. It was not denied that the prosperity of the place 
depended, if not entirely, to an extent of 90 per cent. upon the success of 
the Coal and Iron Company’s works; and was it not perfectly reasonable 
that an intending purchaser would be seriously impressed with the fact 
that a great many, if not all of his eggs, were in one basket? It was a 
very different thing where there was a trade dependent upon the industry 
of 12, 20, or 30 principal works, one of which might fail and another come 
in its place; but where there was one concern, and one only, the security 
was not so good, and the income not so marketable. Next came the ques- 
tion of population; and there, again, too much importance must not be 
attached to the sanguine views as to what the population of Tredegar was 
going to be. The erection of the new cottages near the gas-works was not 
a circumstance that would add any material amount to the price a pur- 
chaser would pay. Another matter which had been put forward was that 
the water-rental, house by house, had not been so large as it might have 
been; but evidence of this character was of no use unless it was exhaustive. 
It was of no value to pick out two or three cases, and say, “ Here there is 
underrating,” unless the gross result were stated; and it would not be 
sufficient to act upon an assumption that now, for the purposes of this 
case, the whole of the water-rates were to be revised. No purchaser would 
“take a leap in the dark” by assuming such a thing as this. With regard 
to the condition of the works, it was not seriously disputed that these 
works had been very much strained so far as both the gas and water were 
concerned; or that the income had been earned at what might not unfairly 
be called high pressure. Mr. Hawksley said that the works had not been 
kept up so as properly to earn the income; and Mr. Penny said he should 
put up a new retort-bench if he had to do with the matter. In endeavour- 
ing to fix a price on the existing earning power of the works, the first con- 
sideration in the mind of a vendor would be, “ What is the value of such 
undertakings in the market?” It was not disputed that the most solvent, 
respectable, and satisfactory gas undertakings were, at the present time, 
transferred at from 164 to 17 years’ purchase. If the Gas Company could 
have said, “ We will give you, ready made to your hand, a machine which 
is earning £2000 a year (taking this as an illustration), and we give you the 
machinery with which to earn another £500 per annum, whenever it becomes 
necessary,” this would be perfectly legitimate; but it was different when 
they said, “ If you are going to earn more than the £2000 you must find your 
own money to doit.” The transfer must depend on the bargain under which 
it was made; and also on the circumstances as to what was the value of 
this kind of property at the time of the transfer taking place. There was 
the risk of something happening to the reservoir, in consequence of the 
coal working, or the stratification underneath, and there was also the 
fact that part of the undertaking was leasehold, and that the Company 
had no right to keep their mains down as regarded the reversioner, one 
of the leases expiring in 1899 or thereabouts. Part of the gas-mains were 
under Dukestown, the licence for which was revocable at any time, and 
for which the owner could claim compensation. These were all matters 
which a purchaser would take into consideration, and which would stop 
him from paying the extravagant price which had been et upon the 
undertaking by the Gas and Water Company. Taking the gas-works 
first, they had to contrast the difference between Mr. Hawksley’s £1534 
and Mr. Penny’s £1595, and it did not require much time to see who was 
right. There was no doubt as to how the works had been carried on. 
The Coal and Iron Company had been practically the Gas and Water 
Company, and had neither separate offices nor officers to attend to the 
latter. Mr, Hawksley pointed out that the price charged for gas was— 
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although not exceptionally high, having regard to the locality and the 
way in which the people were located—a very high one; and it was a 
matter not to be lost sight of, that if anything like great prosperity began 
to come upon the Company, public feeling and probable pressure would in 
all likelihood have the effect of reducing the price; and this was a question 
a purchaser would be likely to take into consideration. With regard to 
the water undertaking, he would deal with Mr. Marten’s valuation first, 
and contrast it with Mr. Hawksley’s, because there were a number of 
figures in the former which did not occur in the latter. Mr. Marten 
having arrived at £1075 as the water receipts, proceeded to diminish this 
sum by a figure of expenditure of £343, which was in a not unimportant 
particular manifestly inaccurate, because he had taken off bodily £201, 
which was the actual amount received for water fittings, although the 
work by which this money was earned was done by the very same people 
who were the salaried servants of the Water Company. Mr. Marten had 
not properly regarded what was an expenditure applicable to the water 
undertaking properly so called, and what was applicable to the individual 
undertaking; and he corrected the working expenses by £24 16s. 9d., 
which he afterwards cut down to £6 16s. 9d., not because he thought it 
was not a proper deduction to make before, but because the result was 
that he produced a net revenue of £732—as against Mr. Hawksley’s 
£615—to which he applied 263 years’ purchase. He (Mr. Webster) 
put it to the Umpire that the considerations which would have induced 
anybody to give as high a price as 25 years’ purchase (as Mr. Hawks- 
ley had valued it) were such considerations as stability of income, the 
probable security by future expenditure to earn further receipts (which 
would be a security to existing capital, whether it was to be done by 
borrowed money or otherwise), and those other considerations which must 
be present before a man would invest his money ona 4 per cent. security in 
a trading concern. To value an accrued water income at anything higher 
than 25 years’ purchase, and, in addition, to value over again an assumed 
prospective income, or profits to bederived in future years, was bad in law 
and principle, and also bad on the ground that no person dealing with a 
commercial undertaking would so regard it. The outside he could do 
would be to consider whether the possibility of increase to an existing 
income which he was buying was more secure than it would be if 
there was no possibility of increase. Mr. Marten valued the fittings busi- 
ness at seven years’ purchase on £45, on the basis of 30 per cent. profit— 
which seemed a little remarkable, and appeared to be stretching rather too 
far; but what was to be thought of the 9 acres of land at £100 per acre, 
according to Mr. Marten, while other witnesses said £30 an acre was an 
outside price. Again, how could any one honestly ask for £500 on 
account of the way-leave, which was merely a power to catch more water 
if wanted, and to use this water afterwards. The next point was the 
20 years’ purchase on an increased income of £235; but of this there had 
been no trace for the last ten years, and no likelihood for some years to 
come. Adding all Mr. Marten’s figures together, he made up a sum of 
£27,242 (or, striking out £1000 for the Ton-y-Fedw spring, £26,242), which 
was equivalent to saying that a purchaser would be willing to give a bonus 
of 40 per cent. upon the capitalized value at 264 years’ purchase. Mr. 
Fenwick was a little more moderate ; but his figures were open to the same 
observations. On the other hand, Mr. Hawksley started with an amount 
of £708, from which he deducted £93, and capitalized this modified revenue 
of £615 at 25 years’ purchase, and he said, “ I agree that, now the Coal and 
Iron Company have come under an obligation to pay us £115 per annum, 
this matter ought to be taken into consideration ; but I protest against the 
ordinary trade profit, not in any way secured, being taken at 25 years’ 
purchase.” Of course, there was an agreement to bind the Company to 
pay £115; but this meant so long as they required the water for their 
trade purposes. He (Mr. Webster) should have thought that to capitalize 
future money in present money was 124 instead of 25 years’ purchase. 

The Umprre: Supposing the Coal and Iron Company had been taking 
this water for the last ten years at £130, and this had gone into the income 
of the Company, what would you say then ? 

Mr. WEBSTER said in this case it would have been part of the profits cal- 
culated ; but in the present case it was stated there had never been any 
measure of the quantity taken, and there had only been an assumed pay- 
ment. Mr. Michael’s argument was that the water should be taken at a 
sum which would amount to £115. 

Mr. Micuakt said his contract was to take 64 million gallons—which the 
Company alleged was the quantity hitherto taken—at a certain price, and 
which would now amount to £130. 

The Umprne said his impression was that this quantity of water had 
been habitually taken ; but in future it would be paid for at a much higher 
rate than formerly. 

Mr. WEBSTER, in conclusion, said what they had to arrive at was the fair 
market price as between the two parties, and that no question either of 
compulsory purchase or taking away a person’s property under an Act of 
Parliament had arisen. He asked the Umpire to say there was no reason 
why, looking fairly and liberally, anything more should be given than the 
figures which had been put forward by Mr. Hawksley. 

Mr. Micwakt, in his reply, said that whenever prospective value had 
been referred to in Acts of Parliament it had been for the purpose of 
making the assurance doubly sure that an arbitrator should have no option 
of striking this item out, but should be bound to make an assessment of it. 
In the present case, the question was, “‘ What is the value, in the hands 
of the vendors, of this undertaking at the present time, with all the 
prospects which it may have?” It was for the Umpire to determine 
what these prospects were, either of advancement or depression. The 
accounts of the Company must either be taken as they stood, or, if 
they were to be adjusted according to Mr. Hawksley’s view—proceeding 
upon the principle of what the Company might have done or ought 
to have done—the operation must not be confined merely to one 
side of the account, but must be looked at as influencing the whole 
account, whether of receipt or expenditure. This was not only common 
sense, but an honest principle. Mr. Penny stated that the works had 
not been kept up in a proper condition to earn in perpetuity the 
profits which formed the basis of his valuation; and therefore a sum 
must be placed to the debit of the Company’s undertaking which, in his 
opinion, would be sufficient to put them in such a condition as to earn at 
the present time the income upon which he based his calculation. He 
estimated £525 for this. He also stated that there was a deficiency in the 
storeage capacity, and many other additional changes would have to be 
made if the undertaking was to be managed properly, the effect of which 
would be either an increased make and sale of gas, or a diminution in the 
expense of producing the 12} million cubic feet which were sold. There 
would also be a greater income accruing from the residuals; and, in conse- 
quence, a greater amount of profit thereon. Was not this the true principle 
on which to proceed, and was it not grossly unfair to put everything to 
disadvantage and to put nothing on the other side to the advantage of the 
concern from this expenditure? Mr. Webster’s argument was that the 
Company were to be tried on a recital in the Act that £30,000 was the 
capital of the Company, and that this was the worth of the concern; but 
he (Mr. Michael) contended that capital had little to do with the matter, 
because the object was not to discover how much had been expended, but 





how much might have been expended, well or ill. It was not a question of 
structural value, but of what was the commercial value of the undertaking 
as tested by the profits ; and these profits were to be tested again according 
to their permanency—the permanency of the works in the first place; and, 
secondly, whether the circumstances of the district were likely to be main- 
tained. If the capital had been £20,000, it would not alter the award ; and 
if on the other hand, it had been £50,000, it would not have increased it 
by one penny. Was there any security, at any time, for the continuance 
of undertakings made by gas and water companies? Was it not com- 
yetent for any man to procure his own water and make his own gas? 
Vas there anything in this district different from any other, except a 
security which the vendors were in reality going to give? They pledged 
themselves to supply the coal ; to take a very large quantity of water and 
all their gas; and to take all the coke. The residuals were thus provided 
for; and every element of uncertainty that could be abstracted was taken 
away, excepting that there might be a differing amount of prosperity 
at one time from what there was at another. A period of prosperity 
was now accruing ; it had not at present had much influence upon the 
receipts of the Water and Gas Company, but it would have in the future. 
It was an element of present value if it was perfectly certain that 300 
houses were going to be erected for workmen who would require water and 
gas, and who intended to increase the prosperity of the district ;-and this 
was a matter which increased the present value. But without depending 
upon these matters, the sum in question had been arrived at by the 
ordinary progression and development of the receipts of the Company 
during a period of ten years, a great portion of which had been a time of 
depression, and which, according to the evidence of all the witnesses, would 
be followed by a period of prosperity, greater or less according to circum- 
stances. With respect to the number of years’ purchase, where was the 
principle by which Mr. Hawksley divided the 25 years for the water? 
The Company had chosen not to exact, but they might have exacted, and 
now said they were going to exact, £130 a year; and why should this sum 
be diminished to 124 years’ purchase? It was as valuable an estate as any 
of the other items of revenue, and should be multiplied in precisely the 
same way. With regard to the reservoirs they had had the evidence of 
publicans and surveyors; but when Mr. Hawksley came he did not say 
one word about any danger to the reservoir. All he had to say was that 
it was to be completed to his reasonable satisfaction, and therefore it 
might be taken that it was complete at the present time. 

Mr. Browne said he did not remember any question of danger being 
raised. There was a question of a fault raised by Mr. Michael with a view 
of showing there was no coal under the reservoir, and this was threshed 
out. 

Mr. MicuaeEt asked what could be said of the evidence about the fault, 
and such like matters, except to show that the reservoir was of less value, 
and that it would be necessary, to obviate danger, to prevent the coal being 
worked. With regard to fittings, it was, he said, quite clear they could not 
be considered in the same light as the transfer of the gas and water under- 
takings, with parliamentary powers, seeing it was a shifting matter. Until 
the dream of the electric light—which was to entirely destroy the value of 
gas shares—had been realized, and had become something of the day as 
well as of the night, fittings could not be placed in the same category as 
the supply of gas and water; and therefore he asked the Umpire to use his 
own discretion as to whether anything—and, if so, how much—should be 
awarded for the profit the Company had earned, and might continue to 
earn out of the labour employed in supplying fittings, whether for gas or 
water. As to the value of the land, this was a matter which must be left 
entirely to the discretion of the Umpire. He (Mr. Michael) would merely 
make the remark that they had had nosinyle person before them who could 
give any value to the land, from actual sales of land of a similar character 
which had taken place in the neighbourhood. Even the publican put it at 
£30 instead of £20, as stated by Mr. Hawksley. The value, however, in 
the hands of the Local Board would evidently be very much larger than in 
those of the vendors, seeing they had the power at once, compulsorily, 
to enforce the taking of the water in every house in their district, whereas 
the Company has no such power, it being merely a voluntary act on the 
part of the public. The Local Board would, therefore, have very much 
larger profits than arose from anything transferred to them, and for which 
they paid. The only other matter remaining was with respect to some of 
the property below which the mains were laid being under a lease ; and it 
was possible these mains might have to be taken up; but the measure of 
expense would be the cost of taking them up and relaying them along 
the public road. In concluding his remarks, the learned Counsel said he 
had not departed in the slightest degree from the principles he originally 
laid down—viz., what was the present realized and realizable income of 
the undertaking, and what money, if any, ought to be expended, in order 
to secure this income in perpetuity; and having determined this, what 
was the value in capital money or the undertaking in the hands of the 
present holders, with all the advantages under the agreement. 

The Umpire said, as he understood, he would simply have to find two 
sums—one representing the value of the gas undertaking, and the other 
the water undertaking—and in these two sums would be included the price 
of the land, and all other matters. 

Mr. MicwaEL: Exactly so. 

Mr. Browne remarked that there was a very long length of service- 
pipe on leasehold property of the Coal and Iron Company, and whenever 
the leases fell in this service-pipe would have to be taken up. 

Mr. WuITWoRTH stated that the lease for these works expired in 1926; 
the Company having obtained a renewal. 

Mr. Browne: In that case it is immaterial. 

Mr. MicuHakt said the Umpire would have tendered to him an agreement 
sealed. If it was of little value, so much the worse for his clients, if of 
greater value, so much the better. He undertook todo certain things, and 
should make this a legal tender by having a properly-sealed document. 

A table, prepared by Mr. Sheppard, showing the area and population of 
the Tredegar Léon Board district was then handed in, and the inquiry 
terminated. 

WE are asked by Messrs. S. Chandler and Sons to announce that, in 
consequence of the extension of their business, they are removing to new 
premises, and that their address for the future will be Central Works, 
Kennington Oval. 

Mr. Rosert Brooks, one of the managers of the Leeds Corporation 
Water-Works for nearly 20 years, and who has latterly had charge of the 
reservoir at Eccup, died on the 17th ult., in his 64th year. Mr. Townson 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. Brooks at the Eccup reservoir. 

A NEW artesian well at Sale (Australia), with an outflow of more than 
400,000 gallons of water a day, rising 12 feet above the surface, is a great 
success; and the town is jubilant over the supply of pure water thus easily 
and cheaply obtained. A recent sinking of an artesian well on Tatara 
Run, on the New South Wales side of the Queensland boundary, where at 
the depth of 200 feet a spring was tapped, which forced itself to the height 
of 15 feet above the surface, and at the estimated rate of 500 gallons per 
minute, is even a more gratifying success. This is at the rate of 720,000 
gallons per day. 
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THE GAS SUPPLY OF TADCASTER AND WETHERBY. 
Boarp or Trave Inquiry. 

Application having been made to the Board of Trade, by the Tadcaster 
and Wetherby District Gaslight Company, for a Provisional Order em- 
powering them “to maintain and continue gas-works, and to make and 
supply gas in the townships of Wetherby, East and West Tadcaster, and 
other places,” Major-Gen. Hutcutnson, one of the Board’s Inspectors, 
held an inquiry into the subject on Wednesday last, at the Wetherby 
Town Hall. The Company's application is meeting with some opposition 
in the district, principally on the ground of the initial price proposed to be 
charged—viz., 7s. per 1000 cubic feet. 

Mr. PEMBROKE STEPHENS, Q.C., appeared for the Company; Mr. Suaw, 
Q.C., for ratepayers of Tadcaster; Mr. MELtor for those of Wetherby. 

Mr. STEPHENS, in opening the case, said the Order asked for was for the 
maintenance of existing gas-works; no question of construction arising. 
The works were 30 or 40 years old, and were established separately at 
Wetherby and Tadcaster. Until they came into the hands of the present 
Company they had a history of misfortune. The Wetherby Company was 
finally wound up by the Court of Chancery; and in 1875 the works were 
sold by public auction to the applicants forthe present Order. About that 
time Wetherby was for a whole winter in complete darkness, from which 
it was rescued by the Company, which was formed in 1875 with a capital 
of £6000. The new Company put the gas-works in a state of thorough 
efficiency; and though they exercised all possible economy, they had 
for two years to forego any return for their outlay. After this they 
commenced to have a small return, though it never reached the amount 
which the Companies’ Clauses Acts allowed. After being in existence for 
two years the Company purchased the Tadcaster works, and increased the 
capital to £9500. As a result of the efficient management of the present 
Company, the inhabitants of both Tadcaster and Wetherby had reaped a 
decided gain; for whereas the price of gas in both places was formerly 
7s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, subject to a small discount in one place, the 
price had been nominally 6s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet, subject to a discount 
of 10d. The Company now fixed the capital with which they purposed to 
carry on their works at £9500, and asked for leave to raise £12,500 more, 
and for power to charge for gas a maximum price of 7s. per 1000 feet. The 
slight margin thus shown over the prices now charged was, they thought, 
a fair protection, which they were entitled to have, as they might not in 
future be so favourably circumstanced as to the price at which they were 
able to buy coal or sell residuals. The village of Walton assented to the 
proposals of the Company. Wetherby, however, thought the power to 
charge 7s. per 1000 cubic feet for gas should not be granted; Tadcaster 
represented that its consumption of gas was increasing so much that it 
ought to have gas at a lower rate; and Thorparch objected to have pipes 
laid through the parish to Walton. The objections of Tadcaster and 
Wetherby were much weakened by the grounds on which they were based 
differing so widely. Tadcaster objected because it was flourishing—because 
the building of three additional breweries and other property was tending 
more and more to increase the consumption of gas. On the other hand, 
Wetherby asked that the Order should be refused because the consumption 
in that place was falling off—because building and other enterprise was 
stationary. One of these grounds of objection might be valid, but both of 
them could not be. The Company would not necessarily charge 7s. per 
1000 cubic feet for their gas; but 7s. was a fair maximum. Taken altogether, 
the Company asked for nothing unreasonable, and he trusted the Order 
would be granted. 

The following evidence was then given in support of the application :— 

Mr. G. Wade, one of the Directors of the Company, stated that the 
promoters carried on the works at Wetherby for two years, from 1875, 
after which they took over the Tadcaster works, and managed both 
undertakings. 
aan Suaw said he should dispute that the capital of the Company was 

Jd . 

Mr. J. H. Wilkinson, an accountant, who had examined the books of the 
Company, said that in 1881 they received for gas £1406, and for residual 
products £258. The total revenue was £1687, and the expenditure was 
£905. In 1881 the revenue was £1649, and the expenditure £957. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Suaw: The total expenditure of the Company on 
their works up to the present time was £7090, and all the outlay had been 
properly debited to the capital account. Up to 1877 about £2350 was dis- 
bursed on capital account at Tadcaster. The quantity of gas manufactured 
last year was 4,953,800 cubic feet, of which 2,687,000 cubic feet were made 
at Tadcaster. In 1881 the total number of cubic feet manufactured was 
4,774,300, the quantity at Tadcaster being 2,545,000 feet. 

Mr. Alfred Penny said that the price charged for gas at Wetherby and 
Tadcaster must necessarily be unusually high, as the capital laid out in 
works was large in proportion to the quantity of gas consumed. As the 
parish of Walton had only 195 inhabitants, the promoters would naturally 
not be over anxious to supply the place with gas unless there was a 
prospect of a large increase in the number of buildings there. A company 
of this kind should not think of seeking to increase its capital within the 
next 12 or 15 years; therefore power might now properly be sought to 
supply such places as Walton when necessary. Hesaw no objection to the 
scheme submitted by the promoters, as there was a stronger possibility of 
gas being reduced in price under it than if the Company went on supplying 
under the present conditions. 

This concluded the evidence for the promoters. 

Mr. Shaw then called the following witnesses in support of the objections 
of Tadcaster :— 

Mr. H. Woodall, Gas Engineer to the Corporation of Leeds, said the 
promoters had fixed their standard price very much too high. To supply 
gas at 7s. per 1000 cubic feet would be ruinous to the Company; but at 
3s. 10d. per 1000 it would yield about 14 per cent. dividend. No one at the 
present time need use gas at 7s. per 1000 feet. His theory was that, asa 
rule, the cheaper gas was, the better it would pay the manufacturers. 
Calverley, which had reduced its charges from 3s. 8d. to 2s. 14d. to 2s. 6d. 
per 1000 cubic feet, had found this to be the case. When Leeds charged 
3s. 9d. per 1000 feet, the manufacture of gas did not pay so well as it did 
now at 1s. 10d. per 1000 feet. 

Mr. Cundy, a surveyor of Wetherby, examined by Mr. MELtor, said the 
consumers of Wetherby were unanimously opposed to the Order. If the 
powers asked for were granted, enterprise would be checked in the place. 
A representative meeting of ratepayers passed a resolution against the 
scheme; and a memorial against it was signed by 300 or 400 persons. 

Some further evidence having been called, 

Mr. Suaw urged that the £2000 paid by the promoters for the Tadcaster 
works had been twice included in totalling the capital for the purpose of 
the present application, and that £1500 additional share capital had been 
wrongly said to have been expended by the Company. The total capital 
ought not to have been stated to be more than £6000. Even Mr. Penny 
only valued the Company’s undertaking at £8000. Tadcaster and Wetherby 
were merely agricultural towns; hence £12,500 additional share capital 
could not be required for ages. Whoever, he asked, heard of a company 
whose capital did not exceed £7500, requiring £12,500 additional capital ? 
But no such sum as £7500 had ever been laid out by the Company in their 





works. The'policy of the law, the justice of the case, and the feelings of 
the people were against granting such an application. The Company 
were merely speculators; and, though they had a right to speculate, they 
had no right to ask Parliament to interfere to enable them to obtain large 
dividends. In any case the people ought not to be asked to pay 7s. per 
1000 cubic feet for their gas, nor should the Board of Trade sanction a 
proposal for a sliding scale which would allow the Comprny to charge 
more than 7s. per 1000 feet under certain circumstances. 

Mr. MELLOR having addressed the Inspector on behalf of the ratepayers 
of Wetherby, 

Mr. STePHENs replied, and the inquiry closed. 








THE IMPROVED GAS LIGHTING IN FLEET STREET. 

The report of Mr. W. Haywood, the Engineer and Surveyor to the City 
Commissioners of Sewers, in regard to the improved gas lighting of Fleet 
Street by Messrs. W. Sugg and Co., has just been issued. The Commission 
having adopted the recommendation of their Streets Committee, when 
presenting the report—‘ That, having regard to the increased cost, they 
are not prepared to advise the adoption of the system”—some of the 
particulars on which the question was debated will be of interest. 

The lighting extends throughout Fleet Street, from the Temple Bar 
Memorial to Farringdon Street ; and Messrs. W. Sugg and Co. undertook 
to pay the cost of supplying and fixing the lamps and fittings, and re- 
placing the then existing lamps at the end of the experiment. They also 
undertook to pay the Gas Company for the extra consumption of gas 
beyond the 5 cubic feet per hour consumed in the ordinary street lamps. 
Thus the experiment was to be made without cost to the Commission. 
The alterations to the lamps were completed on Jan. 21, 1882, and 
they have been lighted nightly since that date. The improved lamps 
were fixed on the lamp-columns then existing; the total number 
being 28. The length of street lighted is about 560 yards, and each 
lamp lights an area of about 345 yards superficial of public way. 
Each lamp encloses three flat-flame governor burners, two of them con- 
suming 10, and one 5 feet of gas per hour. They are so arranged that the 
central burner can be kept lighted, and the two outer ones extinguished ; 
the three burners being kept lighted until midnight, when two of them 
are extinguished and the central 5-feet burner alone kept alight until 
daybreak. Thecost of each lamp fixed complete is £7 11s.6d. That of 
an ordinary circular lamp similar to those used in Fleet Street is £2 15s.; 
a square lamp and frame costing £1 8s. 6d. The quantity of gas consumed 
in each lamp, under the arrangement of extinguishing the two large 
burners at midnight, is 67,820 cubic feet per annum; the consumption up 
to midnight being about 25 feet per hour, and after that time 5 feet per 
hour. Each of the ordinary gas-burners in use in the City of London 
consumes 56 feet of gas per hour, or a total of 21,500 feet perannum. The 
consumption of gas by this experiment is therefore 3°15 times as much as 
that by the ordinary system of gas lighting in use in the City. The illumi- 
nating power of each lamp, when the three burners are fully lighted, is 
80 candles: the 5-feet batswing burner in common use in the City pro- 
ducing a light of 14 candles. The illuminating power of the improved 
lamps is therefore about 53 times that of the ordinary burners. The rela- 
tive costs of lighting Fleet Street are as follows :—By the system generally 
in use, the cost of each lamp (including lighting and extinguishing) is 
now £4 10s. 4d. per annum, or a total charge of £126 9s. 4d. for the 28 
lamps. By the experimental system (one 5-feet burner only being alight 
after midnight), the cost is— 

67,820 cubic feet of gas per annum, at 3s. 2d. per 1000 feet . £10 14 9 

Lighting, extinguishing, and maintenance perlamp . . . 2 5 0 





Total perlampperannum ....... . .41219 9 
or a total for 28 lamps of £363 13s. per annum. 
The expense by the ordinary system being £126 9s. 4d.,and by Messrs. 
Sugg and Co.’s system £363 13s., the latter is 2°87, or nearly three times 
the cost of the former. 

Mr. Haywood concludes his report in these words: “The general result 
appears to be that Messrs. Sugg and Co.’s system gives between sunset 
and midnight about 5} times as much light, and between midnight and 
sunrise the same light as the ordinary lighting does, and at about 3 times 
the cost of the ordinary lighting. The cost of lighting the arterial 
thoroughfares in the City varies considerably, according to the widths 
of the streets, but may be taken on the average at about £530 per 
mile by the present system; and it would be about £1500 per mile 
according to the experiment now under trial in Fleet Street. In 
considering whether it would be desirable to adopt permanently in 
Fleet Street this experimental lighting in lieu of the ordinary lighting, 
it must be held in mind that this street is of no greater importance than 
many miles of other public ways in the City of London, and that if an 
increased expense for lighting be incurred there, it could not well be 
refused to all public ways of similar traffic, and perhaps to many others, 
even although they have not so much traffic in them. The streets classed 
for cleansing purposes in the City under the head cf ‘main lines’ are about 
18 miles in length, of which about 7 miles are omnibus routes. ‘I'he cost 
of lighting these 7 miles is now about £3700 per annum, and if the system 
now in use in Fleet Street be adopted, the cost will be about £10,600 per 
annum.” 


THE WATER SUPPLY OF THE CORPORATIONS OF STOCKTON 
AND MIDDLESBROUGH. 

The Water Board of the above-named Corporations have prepared a 
report of their proceedings to accompany the accounts for the half year 
ending Feb. 14, in the course of which they say: The capital account 
shows the expenditure for the half year to have been £27,854 8s. 8d., 
making the total cost of the water undertaking £902,924 13s. 5d. For the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of the Act of 1876, £21,367 10s. 
have been expended in further purchases of land in Baldersdale, and 
£114 10s. lid. for law and other expenses in connection with the nezgotia- 
tion and purchase ; £3267 10s. 4d., for the new 30-inch main at Stockton 
which is now approaching completion ; £1077 19s. 1d., in the erection of 
the new offices at Stockton; £269 3s. 8d., in the purchase of a wayleave at 
Morton Palms, near Darlington ; £1306 19s. 4d., in the extension of mains 
in various parts of the Board’s district of supply ; 477 12s. 2d., for the 
purchase of new water-meters ; and £373 3s. 2d., in the construction of 
new storeage tanks at Broken Scar. During the half year precepts have 
been served on the Corporations amounting to £34,000, which were duly 
honoured, bringing up the total amount received from the Corpora- 
tions to £894,746 6s. 3d.; and leaving a balance of £8178 7s. 24. of 
excess of expenditure over the amount called up by precept. For 
the half year the revenue is £27,747 18s. 10d., being an increase of 
£290 5s. 7d. only over the preceding half year. There has been a consider- 
able increase in the receipts from domestic water-rents in both Stockton 
and Middlesbrough, and from water by meter in the Middlesbrough 
district; but there has been a decrease of £205 13s. 3d. in the receipts 
from water by meter in the Stockton district. There is again during the 
half year a considerable reduction in the amounts written off for losses by 
empty property and otherwise. The expenditure during the half year 
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shows an increase of £163 4s. 6d. as compared with the previous half year 
principally owing to an increase in the amount of rates and taxes levied, 
and the greater quantity of water pumped. The balance to be carried to 
net revenue is £21,457 Os. 3d.; being £127 1s. 1d. more than in the pre- 
vious half year. The net revenue account shows a balance of £5463 3s. 10d. 
payable to the two Corporations ; and a cheque for £2731 11s. 11d., being 
one-half of this amount, will be handed to each. This will bring up the 
amount paid to each Corporation for the half year to £10,731 11s. 11d., 
against £10,680 5s. 10d. for the previous half year. This amount is equal 
to £4 18s. per cent. on the amounts received by the Water Board on capital 
account. During the half year considerable progress has been made by the 
Board in the acquisition of the land soguiiek ior the construction of the re- 
servoirs in the valley of the Balder, and negotiations are proceeding for the 
purchase of the remainder. The plans for the construction of the Hury 
reservoir as a compensation reservoir, are in an advanced state, and the 
contract can be let very shortly after the Engineer receives instructions 
to take in tenders. The intention of the Middlesbrough Rural Sanitary 
Authority to construct works for the supply of water to the village of 
Eston has been abandoned; a satisfactory arrangement having been made 
between the Water Board and the Authority, for the supply of that dis trict. 
Negotiations are in progress for the land on which to erect the neces sary 
works, and the plans for them are in course of preparation. The memo- 
rial to the Local Government Board, on the subject of the pollution of the 
river by the sewage of Barnard Castle, continues to receive the attention 
of the Board. The growing demand for water and the near approach to 
the parliamentary limit of the extraction of water from the river have 
forced on the Board the necessity of making further provision for the wants 
of the district, and the works to be undertaken are receiving the careful 
consideration of the Board. 


In view of the arbitration proceedings which have recently taken place 
between Mr. R. J. Dent and the Water Board, in reference to certain land 
compulsorily taken by them, under their Act of 1876, for the purpose of 
constructing a reservoir, the following particulars as to their water-supply 
schemes (extracted from an article in one of the local papers) may be 
interesting :— 

The water supply of étur towns and cities is a question that excites 
alike the interest of the hygienist and the economist. In days of yore “the 
old iron bucket that hung at the well” and the green-painted wooden- 
boxed street pumps, with the schoolboys’ hole in the leaden spout, were 
able to afford a sufficient supply of Adam’s ale to the drowsy, but withal 
highly-consequential Teesside towns and villages. But the uprising of ‘the 
youngest child of England’s greatness” caused a change to be instituted 
in the primitive supply of the pellucid beverage. A Water Company was 
originated which quenched the thirst of the inhabitants by pumping 
water for them from the River Tees. As science developed, its lynx-eyed 
professors discoursed upon the impure character of all natural water. 
They spoke of the mineral, mechanical, and organic impurities derived 
from the ‘passage of the water through or over the earth, and the 
epidemic diseases which the consumption of water highly charged 
with such organisms created. In illustration of this they aflirm 
that 140,000 persons suffered yearly from sewage fever. Such state- 
ments, coupled with tle knowledge that the water which was sup- 
plied to the towns of Stockton and Middlesbrough was obtained from 
a part of the Tees below Barnard Castle, and which would therefore con- 
tain a portion of its sewage, did not prove exhilarating to the inhabitants 
of the district. The dark, deep yellow colour of the water in the carafes 
and tumblers, after a heavy rain, gave people “quite a turn;”’ and a 
strong feeling pervaded the district that “something must be done.” 
Public opinion became aroused, and the discovery that the Water Com- 
pany were about to apply to Parliament in 1875 for authority to enable 
them to increase their pumping powers from 60 to 90 million gallons of 
water per week provoked the Corporations of Stockton and Middlesbrough 
to oppose the application for a further supply of “ polluted water.” Fur- 
thermore, they promised that if the Company did not come forward the 
following year with a scheme for the supply of pure water for the district, 
they (the Corporations) would do so. A continued agitation thereupon 
took place. Water-works were in the hands of various corporate bodies 
in the kingdom, and therefore the possession of such works would enable 
the Corporations of Stockton and Middlesbrough to provide an unpolluted 
supply to their inhabitants. 

The following year the Company brought forward a Bill to give them 
the additional pumping powers; but they also proposed to provide com- 
pensation by constructing compensation reservoirs in the upper waters 
of the Tees. The two Corporations also went to Parliament with an 
opposition scheme, in which they sought powers to purchase the works 
of the Company, and to provide a supply of water for domestic con- 
sumption by gravitation from the uncontaminated waters of the Lune 
and Balder, two of the feeders of the Tees. The result was that the 
Company's Bill was rejected, and the Corporation Bill passed; the 
amount to be paid for the works to be settled by arbitration. Mr. T. 
Hawksley, the Company’s Engineer, was selected as their Arbitrator; 
Mr. Venables, Q.C., as the Corporations’; and Mr. Higgin, Q.C., as the 
Referee. It has been stated that the Company made certain offers, which 
should have been “ clenched,” and that the works could have been obtained 
for £500,000; but these statements are open to debate, as no definite offer 
was ever made. Mr. Higgin, basing his calculation upon the maximum 
collected revenues of the Company, irrespective of the way in which they 
were collected, capitalized them, and awarded £213,000 above the value 
of the works, or, in round numbers, £800,000—a sum which it is said was 
£160,000 more than Mr. Orr-Ewing, the Chairman of the Parliamentary 
Committee, had anticipated. 

Having obtained possession of the water-works, the Corporations up to 
the present time have not taken any action for carrying out the schemes 
for obtaining a purer supply. Their power for constructing the original 
scheme, which would have cost £1,000,000, has now lapsed, and a gradual 
veering round of opinions has taken place, so that the preponderating idea 
now is that the existing and ancient source of supply is, after all, some- 
thing near perfection. Certain gentlemen still remain consistent in their 
advocacy of the pure supply and its accompanying gigantic scheme; but 
their voices seem to be as “ one crying in the wilderness.” 

The question of the continually-increased consumption of water having 
arrived at a point which necessitates action on the part of the Board, upon 
their recommendation the Manager (Mr. D. D. Wilson) has compiled most 
elaborate estimates and analyses of the various prospective schemes, the 
first being the original one for a distinct domestic supply, apart from the 
Tees, at a cost of £1,140,000; but as this was based upon an anticipated 
increased consumption from 53,000,000 gallons per week in 1875 to 
144,410,000 gallons per week in 1888, and as Mr. Wilson’s estimated con- 
sumption based upon an annual weekly increase of 2,832,000 gallons, would 
in 1888 be only 75,370,000 gallons, it would require reconsideration apart 
from the enormous expenditure involved. 

The two schemes which are most feasible, and one of which will in all 
probability be adopted—in fact, by the Chairman’s vote one has been 
assented to, though notice of a qualifying motion has been given—are the 





following :—The construction of the Hury reservoir in the valley of the 
Balder as a compensation reservoir, available for the supply of 32,455,500 
gallons of water per week. The term “compensation” is used, as the 
water will be obtained at the flood time, and retained in the reservoir to 
compensate the river for the additional water pumped above the present 
60 million gallons per week. The construction of this reservoir with inci- 
dental works will cost £286,000, or £178,000 less than if it were constructed 
as a supply reservoir and the gravitation main laid, asin the scheme of 
1876. This £178,000 would represent a saving in the annual charge for 
interest, as between compensation and gravitation reservoirs, to the 
extent of £7120, calculated at 4 per cent. interest per annum; but, to 
quote Mr. Wilson’s report, “from this there would have to be deducted 
the cost of pumping: and filtering the water at Broken Scar, which, at 
03d. per 1000 gallons, would be a charge increasing at the rate of 
£3 10s. 96d. per week per annum, on account of the increasing con- 
sumption, and from the year 1886 to 1894 a net saving of £52,483 interest 
would thus be made.” 

The other scheme is for the construction of the Hury and Blackton 
reservoirs as compensation ones, the extra water being pumped at Broken 
Scar. The weekly supply of water by this scheme would be 53,280,500 gals. 
The cost would be £364,171, and there would bea net saving of interest from 
1844 to 1899 of £91,613. The interest at 4 per cent. upon the cost being 
£14,566, and the estimated clear surplus in 1888 being £15,500, after paying 
the interest there would thus be a balance of £934, which would increase 
at the rate of £2000 per annum, until in 1899 it would amount to £22,934— 
an amount which will enable the Company to make considerable reduction 
in the charges for domestic consumption. At the same time, if it should 
in the future be decided to revert to the gravitation scheme, an expen- 
diture would have to be made that would more than swallow up the saving 
in interest. 

The one debateable point in both the foregoing schemes would appear 
to be their not providing for a distinct supply, and thus frustrating the 
opinion which will not unreasonably be expressed that the clamour about 
polluted water was either a sham cry, or that the Corporations have deserted 
their own policy. 





PROJECTS FOR INCREASING THE WATER SUPPLY OF NEW 
YORK CITY. 

According to the Scientific American, a Committee has been holding 
daily sessions to consider projects and receive suggestions relating to an 
increase in the water supply of New York. It is admitted that the need of 
such an increase is urgent. The largest capacity of the present Croton 
aqueduct is 100 million gallons a day, and this at a pressure that seriously 
imperils the integrity of the structure. The Engineers in charge agree 
that the aqueduct ought not to be made to carry more than 72 million 
gallons a day. The present storeage capacity is about 9000 million gallons. 
The Bronx River aqueduct, to be completed next year, will increase the 
supply about 20 million gallons a day. A large proportion of the present 
supply is wasted. Mr. John C. Campbell, formerly Chief Engineer of the 
Croton aqueduct, estimates the waste at “about 50 per cent. of the entire 
amount of the water furnished by the aqueduct ;” this partly through the 
carelessness of consumers, but largely through leakage from the water- 
mains. Could all the waste be prevented, the supply already§provided 
might answer for the present; but it soon would become inadequate, 
through the natural growth of the city. If the city increases during the 
next quarter of a century as it has during the past 25 years, there will be 
needed from 250 to 300 million gallons of water a day. The question is, 
how can the requisite provision be made, not merely for the immediate 
future, but, if possible, for centuries to come ? 

The Department of Public Works is in favour of building a dam at 
Quaker Bridge, 6 miles below the Croton dam, to retain the water which 
now flows over the latter in seasons of abundance, with a new aque- 
duct to deliver the water thus saved. The supply of the Croton water- 
shed, it is claimed, is sufficient for a population of 5 millions. Other 
plans for the better husbanding of the waters of the Croton region 
contemplate. the damming of the east branch of the Croton, by which 
means, it is claimed, additional storeage can be provided for 4000 million 
gallons. The quantity of water flowing from the Croton watershed varies 
from 250 million to 600,000 gallons a day. To lessen the demand for 
Croton water, it is proposed to supplement the fresh water supply with 
salt water drawn from the adjacent rivers, for the use of the fire depart- 
ment, for flushing the streets and water-closets, for water power, and so 
on. This to be done either by direct pumping under the Holly system, or 
by a reservoir system. One engineer proposes a huge water tower in the 
middle of the city below Central Park, the tower to be 100 feetin diameter 
and 350 feet high above tide water. On the top of this tower he would 
place a reservoir of 2 million gallons, to be pumped up from the river. 

Another plan of drawing upon the Hudson River contemplates a pump- 
ing station above Poughkeepsie ; the water to be brought in an open canal, 
or through pipes, to this city. This plan would necessitate the lifting of 
the water at both ends of the aqueduct, which would be expensive, and the 
propriety of drawing water from a river which has received the sewage of 
large cities like Troy, Albany, Hudson, and the rest, would be extremely 
questionable. Other schemers propose to go still further up the Hudson, 
to its upper reaches in the Adirondack region, or to Lake George, a distance 
of nearly 200 miles, the water to be conveyed part of the way in an open 
channel, the rest in ciosed pipes. The supply is vast, the water of the 
highest purity, and all the cities along the Hudson River could be provided 
for in one scheme. The project is a gigantic one, and not likely to be 
seriously undertaken for many years, if ever. 

Two other general sources of fresh water are under consideration. The 
Housatonic River might be dammed near Falls Village, Connecticut, and 
the water brought by open canal and tunnel into the Croton Valley, a 
distance of 40 miles. The estimated cost of supplementing the Croton 
Valley supply in this way is about 2,000,000 dols. To this would have to 
be added the cost of a new aqueduct from Croton to the city, which might 
better be used in bringing to New York the Croton water now allowed to 
run to waste. 

The lake region of Orange and Rockland counties is scarcely better 
fitted for the supply of New York. In this territory there are ten lakes, 
with a storeage capacity of 8500 million gallons, available as sites for ten 
artificial reservoirs, and adjacent lakes and watersheds capable of yielding 
100 million gallons of water a day, 300 feet above the tide level. But they 
are on the wrong side of the Hudson River. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE PHILADELPHIA (U.S.A.) WATER 
DEPARTMENT. 

The report for 1881 of Dr. W. H. M‘Fadden, Chief Engineer of the 
Philadelphia (U.S.A.) Water Department, which has lately been issued, con- 
tains much useful information. It is very voluminous; containing a vast 
number of tables and plates in relation to each and every branch of the 
department’s operations. In fact, the preparation and printing of this 
yearly report involves so much labour, that it is seldom ready for distri- 
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bution till well into the winter of the year following the period of which it 
treats. 

It is stated that during the 18 years from 1855 to 1872 the expenditure 
of the Water Department was 77 per cent. of its receipts; while during 
during the last 9 years the figure is 62 percent. During the first period 
(18 years) the quantity of water pumped was 170 billion gallons; while 
during the latter period (9 years), 162 billions is the corresponding figure. 

Iron water-pipes, it is said, were first experimented with in 1804; again 
in 1817; and in 1819 they were generally adopted in Philadelphia, replacing 
the wooden logs which had been in use prior to that year. During the last 
9 years, 198 miles of pipe were laid, making the pipeage system total up 
nearly 755 miles. The entire pumpage for the year 1881 was 22,721,014,838 
U.S. gallons, or a daily average of 62,249,355 gallons; showing an increase 
of 74 per cent. over 1830. At the Fairmount works, where the pumping is 
done by water power, the daily average was 20,754,319 gallons, and it is 
estimated that 19 million gallons were used to pump 1 million gallons into 
the reservoirs. Taking the entire pumpage for the year, it appears that 80 
per cent. of the work is done by steam, the balance (20 per cent.) by water 

ower. The expense of pumping per million gallons lifted 100 feet high 
or both steam and water power was 6 dols. 83 c., made up as follows :— 
Dols. 
Wages of engineers and firemen. . ... + + « « « 1°84 
Sr ae a ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
Oils and gas for lubrication and lighting ..... . . O21 
Repairs and boiler cleaning, and smallstores. . . . . « 1°23 


Total . . « o « « 6°88 


The steam pumpage figured on the same basis was 8 dols. 20c., while the 
corresponding figure, where the work was done by water power, was 
2dols.21c. All these figures show an increase over 1880, which is mainly 
accounted for by the higher price of coal during 1581. The average cost of 
this article in 1881 was 4 dols. 38 c. per ton, while in 1880 it was 3 dols. 34c. 
The rainfall for the year under review was 40°28 inches, of which 26 
inches fell during the first six months. 
An analysis of the Philadelphia water gave the following results :— 
Grains 
per Gallon, 
Free ammonia. . . 1. + 2+ «© © © © © © « « « « “O08 
Albuminoid ammonia . +6 «ee +. +e eS 
Oxygen required to oxidize organic matter . . . . . . *°268 
Nitrites . . . ° . —* none 


Nitrates. . .. ° ° ° ee ae ee a 
Chlorine . ee ee ee ee - 1% 
Total hardness. . ... .» “i oer ° - 2°56 

TeeenGUe, co ct te th 8 tay ° - « 7°750 
Mineralmatter ...... » a a . 8°500 
Organic and volatile matter ... . — . 4°250 


Professor Leeds, who made the analysis, gives the following as showing 
the relative purity of the water supplied in the cities indicated :—(1) 
Brooklyn, the purest, (2) Philadelphia, (3) Baltimore, (4) Washington, (5) 
Croton, (6) Hoboken, (7) Jersey City, (8) Oswego, (9) Wilmington, Del., 
(10) Boston. In the Brooklyn water the ratio of the mineral to the 
organic matter is as 5: 1. 

As before remarked, the report is profuse in the matter of tables and 
accounts. In some cases the operations of the department are shown 
separately for each year, dating back as far as 1819. The accounts are so 
comprehensive as to be well-nigh ridiculous; even such items as towels, 
packing, &c., being included. 

Taking the report all in all, it is certainly worthy of the department of 
which it treats ; and it may be well to mention that Philadelphia has the 
largest water-pumping service in the United States, and is, in fact, second 
only to London and Paris. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Eprinzureu, Saturday. 

t is now some three or four years since the idea was first broached 
of uniting under one common name the two Gas Associations in Scotland 
which may be said to include the whole of the gas fraternity. The 
question of unity was anxiously debated both in committee and at the 
yearly and half-yearly meetings of the respective Associations. But, 
unfortunately, as the unionists thought, the debates did not bring about 
any practical result; and the Associations continued their work on the 
same footing as before the negotiations opened. It is not fora moment 
to be supposed that the North British and West of Scotland Associations 
are in the slightest degree antagonistic. The main object which both have 
in view is the advancement of the manufacture of coal gas on the best and 
most scientific principles; but there are subsidiary details which strongly 
mark the action of the two bodies—details which were regarded as being 
of such importance by the West of Scotland, that their non-adoption by 
the North British led to the suspension of minor proceedings. In some 
aspects the attitude of the Associations resembles that of two powerful 
ecclesiastical organizations in Scotland—the Free and the United Pres- 
byterian Church. For many years the leading members of these 
denominations panted after union. Admittedly having one great end 
in view, they could not agree upon minor points. A compromise, 
however, was effected. The bright idea occurred to an astute brother 
that the two churches might agree to a mutual eligibility scheme 
—that is to say, that a congregation desiring to appoint a minister 
might have the liberty of choosing him from the ranks either of the Free 
or the United Presbyterian Church. In process of time the unionists 
anticipate that this action will break down all opposition to complete 
incorporation. Now, as I understand, the two points on which the Gas 
Associations split were the publication of the statistics relative to the 
different gas-works in Scotland, and the extent to which members who 
had not contributed to the Benevolent Fund established by the Western 
Association should be allowed to participate. This latter point ought 
really not to have been allowed to stand in the way of union, because there 
is what may be regarded as a mutual eligibility scheme in operation— 
members of the North British being quite free to join the West of Scotland 
Association, and thus, as individuals, obtain the benefit which is refused 
to them as a corporate body. Perhaps I should explain here that the West 
of Scotland Association was established principally to benefit managers of 
small works; and, if I mistake not, the ordinary membership is limited to 
managers whose annual make is not more than 30 million cubic feet. 
Besides these, however, it included many extraordinary members who 
subscribe to the funds on the understanding that they will be supplied 
with copies of the statistical report, which it was understood would be 
printed annually or every two yeirs. Having undertaken this obligation, 
and obtained subscribers on the faith of furnishing what is really a valu- 
able record of the work of gas manufacture in Scotland, it will be con- 
ceded that the Western Association could not join with the North 
British unless upon the understanding that this good work would 
be continued. Subsequently to the formation of the West of Scotland 
Association, it showed a wonderful amount of vitality. Its member- 
ship increased rapidly, and it included gentlemen who were not 








only willing, but able to contribute papers of great value to the pro- 
fession. The statistical account was published with regularity, and the 
proceedings of the Association were altogether characterized by much 
vigour. In later years a change seems to have come over the spirit of its 
dream, and although there has been no lack of energy on the part of the 
Secretary or the Committee who manage the business, there has yet been 
a gradual decline of interest in the half-yearly meetings. This is to be 
regretted for many reasons, particularly on account of the benefit which is 
lost to the general body of members. Shakespeare says there are “ser- 
mons in stones.” How much more are there sermons in coal and its 
destructive distillation. To the observant eye and the experienced com- 
prehension, the process of gas manufacture and the after-treatment of the 
residuals are replete with subjects for innumerable papers. Facts are con- 
tinually staring the manager in the face, some of them for the first time, 
and others perhaps in new shapes and varied form, and although the 
record of these may not at first sight appear very interesting, yet their 
collection and record may at no distant day lead to the establishment of 
important general principles on points regarding which knowledge as 
yet is merely empirical. If only the members of the West of Scotland 
Association became thoroughly imbued with this idea, and were inclined 
to give it practical shape, then there might yet be a brilliant future 
in store for it; but if the members do not exert themselves, not only will 
interest in their proceedings continue to decline, but they will find it 
a matter of considerable difficulty to go on with the publication of the 
statistics, which may be regarded as an essential feature of their existence. 
Union is said to be strength, and on this ground many managers have 
advocated the union of the two bodies; but, given a certain amount of 
exertion, there is no reason why the Associations should not exist sepa- 
rately, and do good work for the advancement of gas manufacture. Were 
the two bodies to see their way to combine, it would then become a ques- 
tion whether it would be possible for them to get through the business in 
two days once a year. It might be that the annual conference would 
extend over three days; or, alternatively, that the United Association 
might meet twice a year for the despatch of business. The Committee of 
the North British Association had the subject up for consideration last 
week, and it may be that their proposal will be submitted to the forth- 
coming meeting of the West of Scotland Association at Ayr. 

During the week which has passed the story of the three black crows 
has been circulated in another form by the journal which represents the 
fervid electricians. As I have already pointed out, the Gas Commissioners 
of Dundee have abandoned all thought of prosecuting their Bill for 
powers to introduce the electric light, and have entered into an arrange- 
ment with the Brush Company, which, in the event of electric lighting 
achieving, within the next four years, one-half the success predicted for it, 
will be of great advantage to the town, and meanwhile no risk is run. 
For reasons which may be easily enough guessed, the Electrician has 
given publicity to the following paragraph :—‘‘ We have reason to believe 
that the town of Dundee has arranged with the Brush Company to light 
the streets. A 250-horse power steam-engine is to be put in hand as soon 
as a suitable permanent building can be prepared. The town allows four 
years for the execution of the lighting work.’ If this paragraph has had 
any appreciable effect upon the market value of the deanes of the Brush 
Company, possibly it may be neutralized when it becomes known that 
no such undertaking has been come to, and that the only arrangement 
between the parties is that which was published in extenso in these “ Notes” 
last Tuesday. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Giasoow, Saturday. 

Mr. G. R. Hislop, Manager of the Corporation Gas-Works, Paisley, has 
lately addressed a very interesting and important communication to the Com- 
mittee of the Gas Corporation of that town, his remarks being suggested, 
in a great measure, by what he saw and heard when in London recently, 
visiting the International Electric and Gas Exhibition at the Crystal 
Palace. He first deals with the exhibits connected with electric lighting, 
regarding which he has not much to tell that is of a favourable nature. 
However, he says that it must be admitted that electric lighting, and iu 
particular the incandescent principle, has already been reduced to a system 
which is quite unique. But in his opinion, the excessive cost of its produc- 
tion, together with the uncertainty or irregularity of its supply, must ever 
place it in a position greatly inferior to that of coal or cannel gas. His 
observations to his Committee deal chiefly with gas lighting; and on this 
subject, referring to what he saw at the Crystal Palace Exhibition, he says 
in substance as follows :—I'ew visitors can help expressing surprise at the 
splendid effect produced by the various modern methods of consuming 4as, 
such as by the Siemens, the Grimston, the Douglass, and the Lewis burners, 
which develop from 80 to 100 per cent. more light from a given volume 
of gas than the common burners. Ten years ago, English gas, with the 
average burners then in use, yielded only from 1 to 14 candles per cubic 
foot of gas consumed, whereas now the average yield is about 3 candles. 
Ten years ago, Scotch gas yielded by the burners then in use only 24 
candles per cubic foot of gas consumed, while the average yield with the 
burners now in use is about 4 candles. Notwithstanding these improve- 
ments, however, it is now an established fact, Mr. Hislop says, that the 
same gas, consumed by proper burners and under proper conditions of 
pressure, can be made to yield from 64 to 8 candles per cubic foot of gas 
consumed. He then remarks that these results point to the enormous loss 
that gas consumers generally sustain by the imperfect combustion of their 
gas. One important feature of the Exhibition is this, that many admirable 
and convincing experiments are being constantly conducted with gas- 
burners of the defective type in juxtaposition with the improved burners 
and under reduced pressure, and which are most valuable as a means 
of educating gas consumers on the economy of consumption. Mr. Hislop 
goes on to say that the result of this Exhibition cannot, in his opinion, 
fail to establish more than ever the superiority of gas over all other 
systems of illumination, while at the same time it most unmistake- 
ably points to the duty of all gas companies and corporations to educate 
their consumers, by practical examples, in the method or means of develop- 
ing the proper lighting power of the gas which they consume. In this 
way he is brought to a subject which he submitted for the consideration 
of the Committee at a previous monthly meeting—namely, that of supply- 
ing gas-burners gratis to the consumers. Were such a plan adopted, 
burners could be made, he remarks, specially to suit the quality of the 
gas and the pressure on the mains, and thus secure the use of the proper 
sort. The cost of such gratuitous supply would not exceed £35 or £40 per 
annum, while it would effect a saving of illuminating matter of at least 
£3000 a year to the gas consumers. ‘I make the proposal,” he says, “ not 
with the view of increasing the gas bills, but to give the consumers more 
light from the quantity of gas which they at present consume. Moreover, 
while introducing the free system, you would be enabled to reduce the 
pressure on the mains over the whole town to something like a maximum 
of 2 inches, instead of 34 as at present, which is excessive; and this 
reduction of pressure would effect a saving of about £800 per annum in 
the leakage account. Until the consumers are educated, however, on the 
advantage of consuming the gas by proper burners, and at lower pressure, 
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instead of by forcing it through small jets under high pressure, as at pre- 
sent, it will be difficult to carry out the improvement. The gratuitous 
supply of burners would undoubtedly be a means to this end.” 


At the last meeting of Johnstone Gas Commissioners there were | 
submitted the Gas Committee’s minutes, which stated that it had been | 


arranged to have a quarterly report prepared on the illuminating power of 
the gas, and that in the interim the Committee had been informed that 
the gas had then an illuminating power of 24 candles. A report was sub- 
mitted from Mr. Wylie, the Gas Manager, who recommended to the careful 
consideration of the Commissioners the question of purchasing gas puri- 
fiers. In Johnstone they were far behind any other gas corporation he 
knew of in Scotland in the matter of providing ample purifying power. 
He estimated at £700 the cost of such purifiers as would satisfy him, and 
that of a house to contain them at £300, making a total of £1000. Such 
improved appliances for the purification of the gas would save at least £1 
per week in wages, and reduce the lime account by one-half, while the 
public would henceforth be supplied with pure gas. The report also 


recommended the erection of a coal-shed, in order that the coals might be | 


kept in a dry condition. The Johnstone Corporation were likewise behind 


as regards gas storeage power at the works. Instead of a holder having | 


a capacity of 75,000 cubic feet, they ought to have storeage for 150,000 cubic 
feet. Other improvements, such as the laying of new pipes at a cost of £100, 
were also suggested by Mr. Wylie in his report. In regard to purifiers, 
the Committee were of opinion that they should be provided without delay ; 
and it was agreed to request the Manager to make investigations at those 
gas-works where new purifiers had been erected, and to report on a future 
occasion. At asubsequent meeting Mr. Wylie submitted a report on the 
subject, as also plans and specifications for the new purifiers, which were 


duly examined. It was unanimously agreed that Mr. Wylie should wait | 


on Mr. G. R. Hislop, of Paisley, in order to ascertain if he would be willing 


to undertake the supervision of the erection of the new purifiers. The 


minutes were adopted by the Commissioners. 

Certain gas consumers in Dalry have for some time past been a good 
deal concerned on the question of the high price of gas charged by the 
Dalry Gas Company. In the town of Kilwinning, which is only a few 
miles distant, the charge is said to be 13. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet less than 
the price in Dalry. This fact (if it be one) is quite sufficient to cause 
grumbling amongst the Dalxy gas consumers, and it is not unlikely that it 
may lead to the substitution of paraffin oil for gas, in accordance with a 
suggestion that has recently been made. What the price actually is in 
either case I am unable to say. I find that the last statistical report 
issued by the West of Scotland Association of Gas Managers puts it down 
at 4s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet in both cases; but this document is alike 
antiquated and otherwise untrustworthy. Here I would ask, “ When 
shall we have a new and correct edition?” Formerly it was a most 
valuable document on account of its reliability; but this was during the 
time when it was issued annually, and when it was always brought up to 
date by a Secretary who was enthusiastic and painstaking, which may 
truly be said of the present Secretary, Mr. Napier, who may, however, be 
somewhat unwilling to take upon himself what must certainly be a most 
onerous piece of work. Still, a report having the completeness and 
correctness of the statistics as they were given to the gas world a few 
years ago is of such great value, and is so much prized, even out of Scot- 
Jand, that it would be most desirable to have its issue continued, even 
though it involve some labour and expense. Perhaps the Committee of 
the Association may feel disposed to act upon this suggestion at their 
next meeting. One of the four objects for which the Association was 
called into existence was ‘‘ The Annual Compilation of Statistics relative 
to the Gas Supply of Scotland ;” and it is stated second in order. 

For the past year or two many of the public men of Rothsay have been 
much concerned about having some staple industries established in or near 
the town with the view of maintaining a large resident population the whole 
year round, instead of having to depend so exclusively upon the visitors 
who make it their place of resort for health and recreation during one-half 
of the year. A short time ago a public meeting of townspeople was held to 


| 

| consider the subject, and a Committee was appointed to take some definite 
action. On Wednesday week a meeting of the Committee was held, and 
the Chairman (Bailie Mackinlay), in the course of his remarks, referred to 
an important fact which had been mentioned by the Gas Marager (Mr. J.C. 
Sinclair), which was to the effect that, notwithstanding the increase in the 
houses in the town, there were upwards of 100 meters fewer in use than in 
the previous year, which showed a large number of unlet houses; and he 
said that in all probability there would be even a greater diminution this 
year, as the working classes were leaving Rothsay because of the want of 
employment. In connection with this matter, I may remind the readers 
of the Journat that the gas supply undertaking of Rothsay is in the hands 
of the Town Council. eS 

While opening steadily after the Easter holidays, the Glasgow p‘g iron 
warrant market has since become gradually weaker. There is still a com- 
plete absence of activity, and little interest appears to be taken in the 
market, beyond that shown by the trade proper. This continued stagna- 
tion, however, disappoints holders, and induces occasional realizations, 
but not to a large extent; the low price now current being somewhat of 
an inducement to wait a development of the spring trade. Meanwhile 
the prospects are not very encouraging. Business was done yesterday 
afternoon at 47s. 1d. and 47s. 04d. cash, and at 47s. 3d. and 47s. 24d. one 
month. 

The coal trade this week has shown a good deal more liveliness than for 
two or three weeks past, chiefly through the fitting out of the spring 
Canadian fleet at Greenock. All kinds of coal are in good request for the 
home market. As yet there is no appearance of the reduction of prices 
customary at this time of the year. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
Liverpoo.t, March 31. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The market closes in a very depressed state, 
principally owing to the further reduction in price of the London pro- 
duction. A favourable change in the weather may improve the demand ; 
but meanwhile London yellow is selling equal to about £17 15s. prompt 
and during the next month; Hull grey still quoted £18 5s., but very little 
business resulting. The quantities available for delivery at Hull and 
Leith continue small. Forward business is entirely neglected. Nitrate 
of soda having downward tendency, sulphate prices may eventually suffer 
by any serious drop of this commodity. 





Tue Ilkeston Local Board have applied to the Local Government Board 
for sanction to borrow £5880 for gas-works extensions. 


Tue LEAKAGE IN THE SwaNsEA ReEsERvoiR.—It is stated that Mr. T. 
Hawksley has visited the Lliw reservoir in connection with the Swansea 
Corporation water supply, in order to give the Town Council his opinion 
as to the cause of the leak which has been discovered in the embankment. 
At a meeting of the Corporation Water-Works Committee last Thursday 
Mr. Hawksley reported that proper material had not been used in the 
construction of the reservoir, and confirmed the views expressed by Mr. 
Wyrel, the newly-appointed Town Surveyor, on the subject. 

ADDITIONAL STOREAGE FOR THE NEWCASTLE AND GATESHEAD Gas 
Company.—The Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Company are at present 
carrying out a work of some magnitude at Redheugh, where about 250 
men are engaged in constructing a tank for the largest gasholder yet 
projected in the North of England. The tank, which is approaching 
completion, is about 34 feet in height from the foundations. It is of large 
circumference, is constructed of brickwork and cement, and has already 
occupied about eight months in construction. The gasholder which is to 
follow will be capable of containing 14 million cubic feet of gas, or about 
half a million feet more than any of the Company’s present large holders 
contain. The cost of the holder will be about £12,000. The total work 
connected with the erection of the tank and holder will not be finished 
for about six months, and it will only be done at an estimated cost of about 
£25,000. ‘The contractors for the work are Messrs. C. and W. Walker. 














GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS & ENGINES 


Can be made on their Patent principle to pass the Gas without any Oscillation or Variation in Pressure. 


GWYNNE & CO. 


Do not pretend to 
enter into a 
struggle with 
other makers in 
respect to cheap- 
ness, but to pro- 
duce machinery of 
the very highest 
quality, and most 
approved design 
and workman- 
ship. The result 
is that in every in- 
stance their work 
is giving the ful- 
lest satisfaction. 
Numerous _ testi- 
monials and refer- 
ences can be given 
to Companies 
using their Ma- 
chinery for years 
past. 
PR:ZE MEDALS 
obtained wherever 
Exhibited. - : 





GWYNNE & CO. 


Have made the 
largest and most 
perfect Gas-Ex- 
HAUSTING Ma- 
CHINERY in the 
wor'd, and have 
completed Ex- 
hausters to the ex- 
tent of 14,000,000 
cubic feet passed 
per hour, of all 
sizes from 2000 to 
210,000 cubic feet 
per hour. 


This machinery 
may now be seen 
working at the 


GRYSTAL PALACE 
GAS « ELECTRICAL 


EXHIBITION, 
STAND No. 3. 


(No.172 in Catalogue 
= = of Exhibits.) 
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PLEASE ADDRESS IN FULL GWYNNE & CO., Hydraulic and Gas Engineers, 
ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Gwynne & Co.’s New Catalogue of Gas-Exhausting and other Machinery may be obtained on application at the above Address. 





NEWBIGGING'S GAS MANAGER'S HANDBOOK.—Third Edition. 
NEWBIGGING’S TABLES FOR USE IN GAS OFFICES. 





[FOR PARTICULARS SEE ADVERTISEMENT, p. 611.] 
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ENTIRELY REVISED, 1882. | 
WANTED Readers of a Pamphlet pre- 
pared for Gas Companies to distribute to Gas Con- 
sumers— Cooking & Heating by Gas ;” on Burners, &c. 
Copies, by post, Threepence, direct from the Author, 
Maenvus OnRren, Assoc. M.I.C.E., Gas- Works, SYDENHAM, 


OXIDE OF IRON. 

T HE Gas Purification and Chemical 

Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
only representatives for the Sale of Oxide are Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them include the sole right to raise 
material from the estates of the Marquis of Donegal, 
4, Harvey, Esq., the Rev. Mr. Nixon, Sir Charles Knox 
Gore, the Marquis of Sligo, Mrs. Niddri, W. M. Kirk, 
Esq., and Captain Beamish. These properties extend over 











an area of more than 350,000 acres, the royalties being 
held for a long term of years. They employ their own | 
overseers and labourers, and there are no intermediate | 
arr —— them and the consumer. 
88 to 163, Palmerston Buildin 
Street, Lonpon, E.C. 6 ara 
Joun Wm. O’NeErr1, 

Managing Director. 





ANDREW STEPHENSON begs to call 
attention tothe above announcement, and requests 
that all communications intended for him be addressed 
to the Head Office. 
Ww NTED, a situation as Wo. >| 
MANAGER of a small Gas-Works, making 

from 2 to 6 millions. Understands, practically, Gas- 
Fitting and the general routine of a small Works. Ten 
years in present situation. 

Address No. 922, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLeet Street, E.C. 





TO GAS COMPANIES OR CORPORATIONS. 
Wan TED, an Appointment as Gas 
_ ENGINEER or MANAGER, by a Gas Engi- 
neer, in the prime of life, of extensive experience in the 
Manufacture, Purification, and Distribution of Gas, 
the working up of Residuals, and the General Manage- 
ment of all departments. Advertiser is at present en- 
gaged with one of the largest Provincial Gas Under- 
takings, will shortly be open to an appointment as Gas 
Engineer or Manager, or both. Possesses the highest 
credentials, also references to those with whom now 
engaged, 
Address No. 920, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Feet Street, E.C. 


N Accountant, having Experience 
(upon approved forms) in Making up and Keeping 
the Books of Gas Companies, is open to Engagements 
for partial or occasional services. 
Address 8. M., 57, Montpelier Road, Pecxuam, S.E. 














WANTED to Purchase, a second-hand 
BEALE’S GAS EXHAUSTER, large size, in 
good working condition. | 

Apply (with statement of dimensions and mechanical | 
effect) to No. 919, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, | 


FLEET Street, E.C. 
ee ee | 





SECOND-HAND PURIFIERS WANTED. __ 
YANTED to Purchase, a set of Four 


good second-hand PURIFIERS 16 or 18 feet 


| 
} 
| 


square, with Centre-Valve and Connections complete. | Mon’ ay, April 16. 
| 


ust be in first-class working condition. 
State lowest price to ManaGer, Gas-Works, ELLAND. | 


NEW CONTRACT FOR LIGHTING THE CITY 
OF RIO DE JANEIRO WITH GAS. 


R. HENRY GORE, who is now resi- 
dent in Brazil, offers his services as LOCAL 
AGENT or ENGINEER to any Company or Firm of 
Contractors who may contemplate sending in Tenders 
for the above Contract. Mr. Gore is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the peculiar position and requirements 
of the City of Rio, and the new districts proposed to be 
lighted ; and having had many years’ experience in the 
cost of Gas Manufacture on the coasts of South 
America, is fully qualified to advise on the most ap- 
proved and economical systems to be adopted in such 
countries. 
Address, care of Messrs. Cratuiey and Co., Box 
No. 906, Post Office, Rio JANEIRO. 


PVANten, a good second-hand 
EXHAUSTER, 
ANNULAR CONDENSER, 
SCRUBBER or WASHER, 
; hod a Works producing a maximum of 400,000 feet per 
a. 





Apply, with price, make, and other particulars, to 
No. 921, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, Freer 
Srreet, E.C. 


OR SALE, Cast-Iron Gasholder Tank, 
61 ft. by 18ft., in good condition, suitable for a 
Tar or Liquor Tank. 
For further particulars, apply to S. W. Durkin, 
Manager, Gas- Works, SouTHAMPTON. 





Fok SALE,a Telescopic Gasholder, 35 ft. 


by 20 ft., and a Single DITTO, 35 ft. by 20 ft., both 
suspended and in good condition. Only worked seven 
or eight years; and moved to make room for extensions. 
Can be moved and re-erected. Also Six 8-in. Gas 
Valves. 
For prices and full particulars apply to AsHMORE AND 
Wuite, Hope Iron Works, StockTon-on-TEEs. 


ON SALE, Two Purifiers, 6 ft. by 3 ft. 
each. One SCRUBBER, 5 ft. 2in. by 3 ft.; all 
inside dimens ons. 
Apply to Joun Smeptey, Lea Mills, near Dersy. 


GAS PLANT FOR SALE. 
HE Directors of the Lincoln Gas 


Company have FOR SALE (in consequence of 
extensions to their Works) the undermentioned GAS 
PLANT :— 

(1) A set of Four Purifiers, 12 ft. square, with 
Walker’s Centre-Valve and Connections, and 
Lifting Apparatus equal to new, having been 
in use only one season. 

(2) A set of Four Purifiers, same size as above, with 
all Connections. Been used ten years. 

(3) A Station Meter by Milne, in perfect working 
order ; capacity 25,000 feet per hour, with 12-in. 
Connections and Valves. 

(4) Three Station Governors in good condition, one 
10 in., two 8 in. 

For further particulars apply to Mr. Joun Carter, 
Secretary, Gas Company, LincoLn. 
L!MERICK CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 
TENDERS FOR GASHOLDER. 
THE date for receiving Tenders for above 


ha; b en EXTENDED to Twelve o’clock Noon, 














By order, 
WituiaM Spriuane, Manager. 





WORTLEY FIRE-CLAY 


GAS ENGINEERS to the 





WILLIAM INGHAM & SONS, 


PATENT 


MACHINE-MADE GAS-RETORTS 


We have every confidence in drawing the special attention of 


1. Smooth interior, preventing Adhesion of Carbon. 
2. They can be made in one piece up to 10 feet long. 
3. Uniformity in thickness, ensuring equal Expansion and Contraction. 


WORKS, near LEEDS. 


— 
TT 
Ey 


=} 


following advantages :— 





IN LIQUIDATION. 


RE THE SUN AUTO-PNEUMATIC LIGHTING 
AND HEATING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
SOUTHWARK STREET. 

HE Valuable Patent, No. 4057, known 
as THE SUN AUTO-PNEUMATIC LIGHTING 
AND HEATING SYSTEM, and the entire STOCK 
and PLANT on the Premises at 115, Southwark Street, 
and 235, Regent Street—consisting of 550 Automatic Gas 
Lamps; Quantity parts of Hearso '’s Patent Champion 
Incubators and Foster-Mothers ; 20 sets inside Works of 
Sun Gas-making Machines; 2 Casks Glass Chimneys; 
12 -— Argand Burners for Air Gas; 100 dozen and 
and other Tips; Quantity Iron and Steel Cord; about 
200 Climax Gas Governors, complete, and large quan- 
tity Governor Castings ; 23 Sun Gas-making Machines, 
complete, from 10 to 250 lights; 250 Drawer and Tank 
Thermometers; Quantity Tinned and Black Iron 
Sheets; 10 cwt. Brass Castings and large quantit’ of 
Raw Materials, also Bending, Folding, ani Rolling 
Machines; 2 Back Gear Lathes, 4 Brass Finishers’ 
Lathes, 2 Drilling Machines, Presses, Pipe-Screwing 
Machines, Hand Vices, Tools, ‘c., &c.; also the Office 
Furniture, Fittings, and numerous other effects—which 
will be Sold by Auction by order of the Li uidator, by 
THURGOOD anp MARTIN, on the Premises, No. 115, 
Southwark Street, S.E., on Tu sday, April 10, 1888, at 
Twelve for One o'clock, in Two Lots. 

May be viewed by orders only, to be obtained of the 
Anctioneers. Particulars and Conditions of Sale may 
be had of Messrs. Gadsden and Treherne, Solicitors, 
28, Bedford Row, W.C.; of Messrs. Jane and Jackson, 
Chartered Accountants, 58, Coleman Street, E.C.; and 
of the Auctioneers, Messrs. Thurgood and Martin, 
Lonsdale Chambers, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


| GAs MANUFACTURING PLANT FOR SALE. 
THE Plant named below has been 


thrown out of use by the erection of New Works 
on another site. It has been carefully taken down, and 
the whole has either been or will be thoroughly over- 
hauled, and made, for practical purposes, as good as 
new. 

The Apparatus will be sold separately; or, by pro- 
viding new material to make up with, two complete 
Plants, equal to about 20 and 30 million cubic feet per 
annum respectively, could be supplied, and arrange- 
ments for the complete erection of the Works could 
made. 

Further particulars may be obtained of Gro. Bowzr, 
St. Neots, Hunts, 


List of Tlant referred to above. 

A Gasholder, in Two Lifts of 20 ft. each, 70 ft. dia- 
meter. 

A Cast-Iron Tank for ditto,and 8 Columns, and all 
necessary appurtenances. 

A Gasholder, in Two Lifts of 18 ft. each, 60 ft. dia- 
meter. 

A Cast-Iron Tank for ditto, with 8 Columns, &c. 

A Circular Scrubber, 4 ft. diameter by 18 ft. high, with 
Cistern, Valves, and 8-in. Connections. 

A Scrubber, 4 ft. 8 in. square, and 18 ft. high, with 
Cistern, &c. 

A Set of Three Purifiers, 18 ft. by 9 ft., with 10-in. 
Centre Valve and Connections, Girders, and Lifts 
complete. 

A Station Meter to pass 12,000 cubic feet per hour, 
with Clock, Tell-tale, &c.; 8-in. Bye-pass and Con- 
nections. 

One each 12-in. and 14-in. Governor, with Bye-pass 
and Connections. 

Iron Roof, 50 ft. span, 75 ft. long. 

Various Engines and Boilers, Pumps, Shafting, &c. 

A Gasholder, partly re-sheeted, 40 ft. by 16 ft., with 








‘) Columns, &c., complete. 


A Tank, suitable for a Tar Well, 28 ft. by 18 ft., and 
various other apparatus. 


~ 0 TAR DISTILLERS. 
THE Scarborough Gas Company invite 
TENDERS for the surplus Tar produced at their 
Works for One, Two, or Three years (at the option of 
the Directors) from the 13th day of April next. The 








Tar will be delivered into the Contractor's tank trucks 
at the Gas-Works siding, Scarborough. 


| Further information may be obtained on application 


to the undersigned, with whom tenders, endorsed 
“Tender for Tar,” must be lodged not later than Tues- 
day, the 10th of April next. 
By order, 
Witi1aM J. Moon, Secretary and Manager. 
Scarborough, March 23, 1883. 





G. WALLER & CO’S 


YY OUTLET. 


MELT Y, 








LL LTRILLLDERE Z 





NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER, 


INVENTED SPECIALLY TO REDUCE OSCILLATION, FRICTION, 


’ AND POWER. 


TO WORK BY 


ENGINE C 


Oo bo 


be driven safely at a higher speed 


oa 


. Existing Exhausters altered 











SS 








BELT OR WITH 


OMBINED. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 
1. It will deliver one-third more per revolution than the Beale Exhauster. 
. It has not any Segments or Rings to cause friction. 
. The Cylinder being a circle, and the blades radial from the centre, it can 


. No heavy Fly-wheel needed, and one-third less power required. 


to pass from 80 to 50 per cent. more with- 


out disturbing driving-gear, connections, &c. 


Makers of BEALE’S and other EXHAUSTERS, and all Gas Machinery, 


Descriptive Circular of New Patent Gas Exhauster can be had on application. 


PHGENIX ENGINEERING WORKS: 


HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 
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GAS PLANT FOR SALE, 


HE Buxton Local Board have for Sale 
a Whimster’s EXHAUST WASHER to pass 
10,000 feet per hour, Two of Braddock’s 8-in. COMPEN- 
SATING GOVERNORS, and a STATION METER 
6000 feet per hour capacity, all with Bye-Pass Valves 
and Connections, and in good condition. 
For price and particulars apply to Mr. G. SmzpLEy 
Gas Office, Bridge Street, Buxton. 
Buxton, Jan. 22, 1883. 





GAS PLANT FOR SALE. 
THE Hawick Gaslight Company have 


the following PLANT for Sale, viz. :— 

Two Purifiers 9ft. by 5ft., and 8ft. 6in., with four 
tiers of Wood Sieves, Valves, Connections, and 
Lifting Gear complete. 

A Whimster’s Patent Exhauster and Washing 
Machine, competent to pass 15,000 feet per hour, 
— Self-Acting Bye-Pass and Connections com- 
plete. 

Two Sets of Condensers, and about 120 feet of 18-in. 
Hydraulic Main, with 50 Bridge and Dip-Pipes. 

Twenty 14-in. Round Mouthpieces. 

Thirty D-shaped ditto, 19in. by 138in. 

An 8-Horse Portable Engine, of Ruston, Proctor, and 
Co.’s make, in first-class order. 

Also, a considerable quantity of other PLANT for 
Sale, in consequence of the erection of New Works. 

For further information apply to J. Smirn, Gas 
Manager, Hawick. 


BOROUGH OF READING WATER-WORKS. 


CAST-IRON PIPES. 
FP'ENDERS wanted for the supply of 100 
9-in. PIPES, in 9 ft. lengths, exclusive of Socket, 
to be delivered at Reading, carriage paid. 

Tenders, stating proof pressure, how cast, weight and 
price per Pipe, to be endorsed and sent to me on or 
before Wednesday, April 11, 1883. 

Atex. T. WaLxKER, Manager. 





Towa Hall, Reading. 


HEYWOOD CORPORATION, 

HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 

a STATION-METER to be erected at the Gas 

Works, Heywood. The Station-Meter to pass 40,000 
cubic feet per hour. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Station-Meter,” with specifica- 

tions, to be sent to the undersigned, not later than the 

16th of April next. 





By order, 
ALFRED WALu1s, Town Clerk. 
Town Clerk’s Office, Heywood, March 29, 1883. 


" TENDERS FOR TAR. 
THE Directors of the Devonport Gas 


Company are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the surplus TAR produced at their Works for Twelve 
months, from the ist of April, 1883. 

For specification, app y o 
JoHN WILLING, Secretary. 
Dated March 30, 1883. 


BOROUGH OF BURY. 
[THE Gas Committee of the Corporation 


of Bury are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the making, supplying, and erecting of Six PURIFIERS 
(together with all Columns and Supports, Valves and 
Connections, Lifting Gear and Travelling Crane, and 
Oxide and Lime Elevators) at their Gas-Works, Elton, 
within the Borough. 

Intending Contractors may obtain specifications and 
particulars, with forms of tender, upon application to 
Mr. Cartwright, the Borough Engineer, upon payment 
of 20s., wi ich sum will be returned upon receipt of a 
bond fide tender. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Purifiers,” to be sent 
in to me, the undersigned, on or before Saturday, the 
21st of April. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
FREDK. Butt, Town Clerk. 

Corporation Offices, Bury, March 31, 1883. 


tHE Directors of the Slough Gas and 

Coke Company are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the purchase of the surplus TAR and AMMO- 
NIACAL LIQUOR produced at their Works for a term 
of One year, from the 31st of March, 1883. 

The Slough Branch of the Grand Junction Canal is 
now available for traffic. 

The estimated quantities to be produced are—Tar 
12,000 gallons, and Liquor 30,000 gallons. The Liquor 
will be of 9-oz. strength, as tested by Twaddel’s 
hydrometer. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application 
to the undersigned. 

Sealed tenders, stating price (per barrel of 36 gallons) 
at the Company’s Works, and endorsed “ Tender for 
Tar and Liquor,” to be delivered on or before Tuesday, 
the 10th of April next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 











ArTHUR THomas, Secretary. 
High Street, Slough, March 24, 1883. 


IRISH BOG OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE OF IRON. 


OHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Gas 


Purification Contractors, Hunslet, Leeds, having 
secured the leases for a long term of years of many 
valuable Bog Ore Deposits, extending over some thou- 
sands of acres in the North of Ireland, are now raising 
the Ore by their own staff of workmen, under the super- 
vision of thoroughly qualified overseers. The Ore is 
well drained and oxidized before being shipped, and 
Gas Companies can depend upon getting it in a con- 
dition for immediate use. Being large Consumers of 
Spent Oxide, they are thus enabled to offer Gas 
Managers exceptional terms. 

All applications as to terms, quality, and references 
to be addressed as above. Samples may be had from 
cour Manager, Mr. Patrick Doherty, Culdaff, Co. Donegal: 

Depéts: Runcorn, Goole, Leeds, and Culdaff. 

Spent Oxide purchased in any quantities, or taken in 
exc. e for New Oxide. 











[April 3, 1883. 


JOHN HALL AND CO., STOURBRIDGE, { 


Manufacturers of FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, 














AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FIRE-CLAY GOODS. 
RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED FOR SHIPMENT. 
A STOCK OF DIFFERENT SHAPES ON HAND. 


F. & C. OSLER, 4 


45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, 
BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
EstasuisHEeD 1807. 

MANUFACTURERS OF CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS, AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. i 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. q 
MODERATOR LAMPS ‘ 








CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 





THE 


THAMES BANK IRON COMPANY, 
UPPER GROUND STREET, LONDON, &.E., 


SUPPLY FROM STOCK 


CAST-IRON RETORTS AND ALL KINDS OF GAS-WORKS APPARATUS, 3 
SOCKET-PIPES FOR GAS OR WATER PURPOSES, 
FLANGE-PIPES FOR STEAM, 
RAIN-WATER PIPES AND GUTTERS, 
HOT-WATER BOILERS, PIPES, AND CONNECTIONS, 
LAMP-COLUMNS, LAMPS, LAMP-FRAMES, WROUGHT TUBES, &c., 


HOT WATER AND HOT AIR APPARATUS, 
ERECTED COMPLETE ON THE MOST IMPROVED PRINCIPLES. 





FOXALL, LLEWELLIN, JONES, & CO, 


PATENT DRY GAS-METER MAKERS, 
NEWPORT, MON.; 


And 174, Gas Exhibition, Crystal Palace. 
i Wh. 





HIGHEST STOCKPORT 


AWARD, EXHIBITION, 


SILVER NOVEMBER, 





1882, 


GAS-METER. 


MEDAL, 


FOR THE 





DRY 


SIMPLICIFY OF READING THE INDEX. 
EACH FIGURE BY THE LONG HAND IS 1000 FEET. 
EACH FIGURE BY THE SHORT HAND IS 10,000 FEET. 
THE HUNDREDS ARE SHOWN BY THE DIVISIONS BETWEEN THE FIGURES. 
THE ABOVE ENGRAVING READS 35,000 FEET. 


BEST 











Gas-Meter Testing Office, City of Manchester. 

Messrs. Foxatt, LuEwewxin, Jones & Co., : 

GENTLEMEN,—As requested, I have tested your Patent Clock-Dial Dry Gas-Meter, and I 
find the following results :— 
At 3-inch pressure for leakage, internally and externally Sounp. 
At 4,ths pressure, for correctness of registration :— 
Passing 18 cubic feet per hour is correct, ‘5 per cent. fast. 
Passing 2 cubic feet per hour is correct, ‘5 per cent. fast. 

The Meter Works Steadily at both tests. . 

The Patent Clock-Dial Index is of simple construction, and not likely to get out of gear. I 
think it is a Great Improvement on the ordinary index in use, inasmuch as it does not require 
frequent practice to vend it correctly, for the simple directions on your dial plate will enable it to 
be easily read at the first attempt. 

I am, Gentlemen, yours truly, 
J. URQUHART, 
Official Inspector for the City of Manchester. 








iS. 


il 


T. 
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RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


OF THE GREATEST STRENGTH AND BEST QUALITY, 
ROMAN AND LIAS CEMENT. 
BLUE LIAS HYDRAULIC LIME, 


GROUND AND UNGROUND. 


RUGBY, WARWICKSHIRE. 


This Cement and Lime has been and is now being used very extensively at 
large Water, Sewage, Gas, and other Works in London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leicester, and other towns. 


IMPROVED RETORT SETTINGS, 


GIVING UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. 








J. & H. ROBUS, 
BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS, LOWER SYDENHAM, LONDON, &.E., 
M AIN L AYING, IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
BUILDINGS, & TANKS. 


References, Particulars, and Estimates for the Erection and Completion of the above work on application. 


IRON ROOFS FOR GAS-W ORES. 
ISAAC DIXON, WINDSOR IRON-WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 


IRON ROOFS, specially designed for Gas-Works, Iron and Steel Works, Forges, Rolling Mills, Shipbuilding 
Yards, Engineering Works, Foundries, Collieries, Dock Sheds, Warehouses, Workshops, Railway Stations, Markets, 
Drill Sheds, Timber Sheds, Tea, Coffee, Sugar, and other Plantations, and all Manufacturing, Railway, Mining, 








Government, Agricultural, and General Purposes. 


AZTLARS 














— BE y-V:\om 0) p.4e)\ a 
IRON ROOFS BUILDINGS Bae 
FAe}/FOR ALL PURPOSES AND ALL CLIMATES | 
| “a WINDSORIRONWORKS 
a LIVERPOOL 






ul fT / 


Export 





gz 
IRON HOUSES and BULLDINGS for all purposes and ail climate 
Work. Illustrated Catalogues, Designs, and Estimates on application. 

*,* The attention of those about to erect new works, especially Mintnc, MANUFACTURING, and other works 
abroad, is directed to the great economy which can be effected by adopting Iron-Buildings, Sheds, and Roofs 
for the whole of their requirements. Iron Erections can be QUICKLY PUT UP, READILY ALTERED IN ANY WAY, 
TAKEN DOWN, REMOVED, and RE-ERECTED) at a small cost, and without injury, cost little for maintenance and 
repairs, afford PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE, and are light and handy for shipping and inland transport. 









NELSON LOCAL BOARD GAS-WORKS. 
HE Gas Committee solicit OFFERS 
for Second-hand EXHAUSTER and ENGINE 
COMBINED. Will pass 16,000 feet per hour, and is in 
very good condition. Can be seen atthe Works. Io be 
sold cheap. 
Further particulars can be obtained from the Manager, 


Witu1aM Foster. 





LIGHT. 
THE principal large Consumers of Gas 
in Portadown, Ireland, are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the LIGHTING of their MILLS and 
FACTORIES by Gas or otherwise, and to contract for 
a definite period with any one prepared to put down 
plant for that purpose. 
Particulars may be obtained by applying to “ Lieut,” 
Office of Portadown and Lurgan News, Portapown. 


TO IRONFOUNDERS. 
HE Howden Gas Company, Limited, 


invite TENDERS for 600 yards of 6-in. Cast-Iron 

SOCKET-PIPES, each Pipe to lay 9 ft., and weigh 
2 cwt. 1 qr. 14 lbs., with Syphon Boxes, Branches, 
Bends, &c., as required. 

State price per cwt., carriage paid, to Howden 
Station. 

Tenders to be sent not later than April 6. 

Henry GREEN. 
Howden, Yorkshire, March 21, 1883. 


MACCLESFIELD CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 
T HE Gas Committee are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the purchase of the surplus 
TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR made at their 
Works during the Twelve months commencing on the 
1st day of May ensuing. 

Tenders to be sent in not later than Saturday, April 7, 
addressed to the Chairman, Gas Committee, Town Hall, 
Macclesfield, and endorsed “ Tender for Tar,” &c. 

For conditions of contract, apply to Tuomas Moore, 
Engineer and Manager. 

Gas-Works, March 24, 1883. 





TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 
ME: W. H. BENNETT having had 


considerable experience in matters connected with 
Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to say that 
he continues to assist Inventors in the perfection of their 
designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL PRO- 
TECTION, whereby their Invention may be secured tor 
Six Months ; or LETTERS PATENT, which are granted 
for Fourteen Years. 

Patents completed, or proceeded with at any stage, 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit London. 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries, 

Information as to cost, &c., supplied gratuitously upon 
application to the Advertiser, 22,Great George Street, 
WESTMINSTER, 


PURIMACHOS, 


FIREPROOF GAS CEMENT. 


An excellent material for instantly and permanently 
building, repairing, or consolidating any Iron, Fire- 
clay, or Brick Erection whatsoever in Gas-Works, 
exposed to continuous or intermittent fire, and subject 
to variable degrees of temperature, and the contraction 
consequent thereon. 

This Cement has never yet, in any known case, failed to 
give entire satisfaction whenever used at home and abroad. 

For full particulars of PURIMACHOS see last issue of 
this Journal, or apply direct to the MANAGER of the 


BRISTOL PURIMACHOS WORKS, 
WOODBURY LANE, BLACK BOY HILL, BRISTOL. 
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“AOLVINSTY OITINVUGAH GHAAOUdMWI 


For Regulating the Seal; so arranged that when 

once adjusted for the proper overflow, the Valve 

tan be closed entirely, an opened again without 
altering the adjustment. 


SOUTHWARK PARK ROAD, 








co. 





VALVE FOR AMMONIACAL LIQUOR 
TAR, OR WATER. 


BERMONDSEY, LONDON. 
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NORTH BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


IMPORTANT TEST WITH GAS COOKING-STOVES. 


Extract rrom LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE ABOVE AssociATION By Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., F.1.C., Lecturer on 
Cuemistry, EpmsurcuH University, anp ConsunTine ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, EDINBURGH. 





“The best Cooking-Stove is one which an ordinary domestic can least fail to keep in order, and -j 
likely to go wrong and lead to the imperfect combustion of the gas. A good Gas Rong ll hed “ Sane Se ee.s pony 
and easily worked. Al! of these conditions were practically obtained in the three Stoves under special trial; but I am bound to say 
that they are more thoroughly obtained in WADDELL & MAIN’S Stoves than in the others.” 
‘Tue WHOLESOMENESS OF THE Meat Cookep in the Gas-Stoves must be regarded as BEYOND DOUBT.” 
See Report of above Lecture, in Pamphlet Form, which we will be glad to forward free to any address, on application. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT THE PRINCIPAL GAS EXHIBITIONS, 


INCLUDING 


LONDON, MANCHESTER, & GLASGOW. 


WADDELL & MAIN, 


GAS-STOVEH MANUFACTUREBS, 
ARGYLE WORKS, GLASGOW. 


STRODE & CO., 


KLECTRICAL, 
GAS, AND HOT WATER ENGINEERS, 


ART METAL WORKERS, 


48, OSNABURGH STREET, REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


67, St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C. 
SHOW ROOMS 32, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY 


VENTILATING SUN BURNER, 
WITH SELF-ACTING VALVE FOR PREVENTING DOWN DRAUGHT. 


PRIVATE GAS-WORKS ERECTED. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


T. NEWBIGGING, JAMES B.FISHER & CO. 


CONSULTING GAS ENGINEER, MANUFACTURERS 
5, NORFOLK STREET, MANCHESTER. OF 































$s 
Ene Rep 
A SHORT ACCOUNT y 


COAL GAS: 


THE ORGANIZATION OF ITS SUPPLY, 


AND ITS UTILIZATION TT ae 

& FIRE BR i, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FoR BLAST FURNACES, ‘ 

LIGHTING & SRWER PUIUEES. BOILER SEATINGS. CUPOLAS. &c. 


CRYSTAL PALACE INTERNATIONAL 
: , GAS AND WATER ENGINEERS. 
By the Committee for the Gas Section, Manufacturers of and Contractors for the Maintenance of 
APPOINTED BY PUBLIC LAMPS AND LANTERNS; 
GLASS—Flint, Opal, and Bent in Stock, and Cut to Sizes; WELL LAMPS; STREET 

THE GAS INSTITUTE. NAME TABLETS; LAMP COLUMNS; HEAD IRONS; PUTTYLESS LAMPS; 
LANTERN COCKS; REGULATORS; LAMPLIGHTERS’ TORCHES; Wrought- 
Iron BARREL and FITTINGS; GAS and WATER MAINS Supplied and Laid; 
IRON and CLAY RETORTS Supplied and Erected; 

GAS-METERS, Wet and Dry. 





FOR 








Copies of the above-named 32-pp. Pamphlet may 
be had by Gas Companies and Corporation Gas 
Committees for distribution among Consumers. 





Special prices for parcels of 1000 and more 
copies on application to 


WALTER KING, 
12, GOUGH SQUARE, LONDON, E.C., 


With whom the Committee have arranged to 
undertake, on their behalf, the general distribution 
of the Pamphlet. 


PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF ¢ 


BOX’S PATENT | 
PUTTYLESS STREET LAMP. 


This Lamp may be supplied fitted with clear opal or ribbed glass, as also 
with enamel tops if required. The necessary fittings for altering existing 5 
Lamps to this system can be supplied at moderate prices. 4 


S. PONTIFEX & CO., 22, COLEMAN ST., LONDON. 
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*.* Specimen Copy on receipt of 2d. in Stamps. 
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THE PROGRESS OF METROPOLIT: AN GAS AMALGAMATION. 
On Friday last the Metropolitan Board of Works took official 
cognizance of a letter from the Board of Trade relating to 
the proposed amalgamation of the London and Chartered 
Gas Companies; and referred the matter to a Committee of 
the whole Board. This communication was to the effect 
that the Board of Trade have decided to proceed with the 
consideration of the scheme of amalgamation, subject to the 
conditions which the Chartered Company, on the 27th of 
January last, signified their willingness to accept. This 
letter was published at the time, and its terms have been 
the subject of deliberations and consultations between the 
other interested parties ever since. The last move on the 
part of the Board of Trade therefore implies that the 
Department has come to a decision upon the matter as it 
was left by this letter; and consequently, unless fresh 
obstacles should arise, it is fair to presume that the amalga- 








mation will go forward without nies more 1 Aaa: At this 
time it will be convenient to recapitulate the recent history 
of the negotiations, with the main object of showing what 
the difficulties so far as they are publicly known have been, 
and how they have been overcome. In doing so we shall 
perhaps serve the Governors of both contracting Companies, 
whose own speech is occasionally obscured, or altogether 
stopped, by an awful sense of responsibility. 

It is well known that the Board of Trade—in view of the 
fact that the Metropolitan Gas Companies north and south of 
the Thames, now subject to modern legislation, possess the 
sliding scale, with 3s. 9d. and 3s. 6d. as the respective initial 
prices—have long cherished the idea of removing the single 
exception to this rule. The London Company, Colossus-like, 
bestride the stream, and up to this day have not come under 
the stress of sliding scale, Referees’ tests, or any other 
modern legislative enactment, although they have kept fully 
abreast of the other Companies so regulated. This state of 
things cannot go on for ever, and the future of the London 
Company has long been matter for anxious speculation by 
at least four closely-interested parties. These are, first, The 
Gaslight and Coke Company, then the London Company 
itself, the South Metropolitan Company, and the Board of 
Trade (as representing the Metropolitan authorities and the 
public interest). We have cited the Chartered Company first, 
because, by their recent action, they have shown extra- 
ordinary interest in the matter. There were—and still 
are—four courses open to the London Company. First 
of all they might retain their independence, and in due 
time essay the ordeal of an application for fresh statu- 
tory powers; or they might join themselves bodily to the 
Chartered Company ; or otherwise to the South Metropolitan 
Company; or be divided between these two eligible partners. 
The last was the course favoured by the Board of Trade in 
the event of amalgamation, as it would ensure the sym- 
metrical division already described ; and, in point of fact, the 
early negotiations proceeded with this understanding. There 
was a slight difficulty to be adjusted in the course of this 
solution of the main question, arising from the circumstance 
that while the bulk of the London Company's consumption 
is in Middlesex, their works are in Surrey. The Chartered 
Company did not want the district without the works; 


neither did the South Metropolitan Company desire the 
works without the district. This matter might, however, 
have been arranged, when it was found that the Act 


which authorized the amalgamation did not contemplate 
the severance of districts, and that so far as the legal status 
of the London Company is concerned the River Thames 
does not exist, still less can it be regarded as a legal line 
of demarcation. It was evidently a question of ‘‘all or none.” 
The Chartered Company, to do them justice, had no scruples 
about crossing the stream; and the question of division was 
none of their making. The public authorities, however, did 
not see their way to allowing a 3s. 9d. initial price south of 
the Thames. Upon this came a suggestion of amalgamation 
with the southern Company, and thus allowing the 38s. 6d. 
initial price to obtain a foothold in Middlesex. This idea was 
never hopefully entertained, because the initiative had not 
been taken by the London and South Metropolitan Com- 
panies, but by the London and Chartered Companies, and the 
mutual terms in the two cases would not have been identical. 
It would have been too absurd for the Chartered to have been 
made the shoeing-horn for the South Metropolitan. Here the 
matter rested until, in the already mentioned letter of the 27th 
of January, the Chartered Company offered, if they were 
allowed to take all the district of the London Company, to 
charge in the southern portion only an equal price to that at 
the time being charged by the adjoining South Metropolitan 
Company. This concession involved, as the letter pointed 
out, a corresponding reduction in the rates for street lamps 
all over the northern district of the United Companies. The 
difference between the prices now charged by the Chartered 
and South Metropolitan Companies is 4d. per thousand cubic 
feet, and there is small likelihood of its being lessened. Upon 
the declaration of this offer, the South Metropolitan Company 
were manifestly outbid; and it is in view of the enormous 
premium thus promised that the Board of Trade have allowed 
the negotiations to move forward another step. 

The above is the plain story of the proceedings anent the 
London Gaslight Company, as it may be gathered from the 
disconnected scraps of information that have been published 
from various sources during many months past. It is all of 
interest to the proprietors of the undertakings more imme- 
diately concerned, and to the public; for the question of the 
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price of gas in the greater portion of the Metropolis for many 
years to come is involved in this obscure and lagging diplo- 
matic progress. The word is not misplaced, for progress has 
certainly been made since the proprietors of the London 
Company stirred up their Directors to look into the matter 
afresh. What will be the end cannot now be predicted by 
any one bearing in mind the well-known caution against 
prophesying. It is by no means assured that the union so 
ardently desired—at least on one side—vwill, after all, take 
place. The future hides in it many surprises; and the 
speedy dissolution of the London Gaslight Company would 
not be the least of them. 


THE MEETINGS OF THE LONDON AND COMMERCIAL GAS 
COMPANIES. 

Tue general meeting of the London Gaslight Company on 
Wednesday, and that of the Commercial Company on Friday 
last, were almost devoid of incident. The Governor of the 
former Company made a short speech in his usual good- 
humoured style of confidential oratory, saying very little in 
it. As to the progress of negotiations for amalgamation with 
The Gaslight and Coke Company, he merely told the proprie- 
tors that the ups and downs of the scheme did not concern 
them, and therefore all they have to do is to wait until some- 
thing transpires which does concern them. Considering the 
general state of suspense in which the proprietors may be 
supposed to exist, with their property liable to exaltation 
and depression by a succession of rumours of conflicting pur- 
port, it must be confessed that the shareholders present at 
the meeting were very quiet. Such is the soothing effect of 
maximum dividends oft repeated. By the way, are the Com- 
pany making any use of their special powers with regard to 
letting out gas-stoves? Not a syllable has been said about 
this class of business for some considerable time. 

The proceedings at the Commercial Company's meeting 
were as happy as may be readily imagined under the circum- 
stances. Shareholders about to participate in 124 and 94 per 
cent. dividends are prone to look benignly upon their Directors, 
and to be liberal to their officers. On the present occasion 
they recognized the services of their Secretary; but it was 
pleasing to note that they did not forget the claims of their 
humbler servants. It is gratifying to be assured that stokers 
and labourers in the Commercial Company's works are well 
paid and contented. It would be little short of scandalous if 
the case were otherwise, not only here but in any other part 
of London. The British Workman is generally credited with 
considerable powers of taking care of himself, whether in 
a gas factory or elsewhere ; but it should not be forgotten 
that his methods of displaying this power are revolutionary. 
It is far better when he is content to trust to his employers 
for justice, both in respect of wages and work. The share- 
holders of a public Company employing a great number of 
men can always do good, and cannot do harm, by occasional 
manifestations of interest in the welfare of their workpeople. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


Exectric lighting companies must still be content to live by | 


their losses, if we may believe a great many reports, con- 
cerning which there is little room for doubt. Nobody knows 
how much the Brush Company have lost by their experiment 
in the City of London ; the Hammond enterprise at Chesterfield 
is notoriously a costly advertisement ; and the Edison venture 
on the Holborn Viaduct can scarcely be otherwise regarded. 
And the same character is ascribed to the last undertaking of 
the Edison Company in connection with the experimental 
lighting of the library and smoking-room of the House of 
Commons. This installation, consisting of 258 lamps of the 
usual type, was started in working on Monday last week with 
a fair measure of success, according to various accounts, 
although the amount of light afforded is not thought to be 
sufficient. It has been stated that the cost of this experi- 
ment to the country will not, in the first place, exceed £800 ; 
but that the work has cost the Company more than £2000. 
Thus the electricians will again pay for their patronage. 
The gas-burners are, of course, carefully kept in readiness 
to be turned on in case of the expected breakdown of the 
new system. ‘The appearance of the rooms by the new light 
is scarcely so good as before, since the lamps are hung much 
lower than the old burners, and consequently the decorated 
ceilings and upper portions of the walls are not so well 
brought out. Still, if we must be scientific, we must be 
content to make some sacrifices. 

The gentlemen who now constitute the directorate of the 
Electrical Storeage Company formed under the patronage of 








M. Simon Philippart must sincerely regret the inconsiderate 
action of the Belgian Government in procuring the arrest of 
this personage in Paris, virtually on the ground of his being 
a defaulting bankrupt. M. Philippart came to grief in 1879, 
amid circumstances sufficiently notorious at the time; and 
after this event he remained in obscurity until he again burst 
upon the financial firmament as the promoter of the French 
storeage battery scheme of electric lighting. An affiliated 
Company was soon afterwards formed in London, and not 
long ago this same M. Philippart managed to drive out the 
independent element from the English Board, and reconstruct 
the Company in accordance with his own elevated ideas. Part 
of his object in doing this was to effect a combination of all 
the storeage battery interest into one Faure-Sellon-Volckmar 
constellation. Everything appeared to be going on very well 
with M. Philippart again—so well, indeed, that certain of his 
old Belgian creditors thought they should like to share in this 
prosperity. Other means failing, complaints were lodged with 
the Brussels authorities respecting M. Philippart’s reluctance 
to discharge his old obligations, with the result already told. 
By a “‘ simple coincidence few could ever have reckoned upon, 
the great financier was arrested, bail being refused, on the 
same evening when he was to have presided at the inau- 
guration of the lighting by Swan lamps, fed by Faure accu- 
mulators, of Bignon’s restaurant in the Avenue de l’Opéra. 
We are told that the victim of his relentless creditors was 
surprised and ‘considerably annoyed” at this treatment. 
The Parisian police are manifestly too unscientific for this 
‘‘accumulating” age. Possibly before M. Philippart 1s at 
liberty to preside over another gathering of electricians, he 
will have been taught something about “distribution ” as well 
as of ‘* storeage.” ‘ 

It seems but as yesterday that Mr. Gray, M.P., and his 
friends were preparing to set the Liffey on fire, or better, 
by the aid of the Dublin Electric Light Ccmpany, which was 
to unfold the blessings of Brush lighting to the benighted 
population of the Irish capital. Never was a greater outcry 
made concerning a very small matter; and seldom have the 
mutual congratulations of sanguine speculators been more 
swiftly and utterly silenced. Before us to-day lies the notice 
of sale of all the property and effects of the Company, with 
the doleful inscription, ‘‘ In Liquidation.” Everything, from 
the licence to use the Brush patents, which cost more pounds 
than it will fetch pence, down to the worn-out fire-bars, is 
offered for sale by tender on the 14th inst. If not then sold, 
the whole will probably be knocked down at auction. The 
liquidator announces that the concern is still ‘‘ going,” and 
that any one with sufficient capital will find a “large field 
‘* for successful enterprise’ open to him. Meanwhile, what 
has become of the capital of the Company ? 


THE AFFAIRS OF THE SHEFFIELD UNITED GAS COMPANY. 
Tue Sheffield Gas Company have had their fifty-sixth ordinary 
meeting, when a very clear statement of the Company’s affairs 
was made by Mr. F. T. Mappin, M.P., the Chairman. The 
ordinary dividend was not earned, according to the accounts, 
by about £2600 ; and therefore the Directors have taken into 
the general balance a sum of £4392 formerly set apart for 
mee ing bad debts, but proved to be no more required for this 
specific purpose. In face of this slight deficiency, the price 
of gas has been reduced by 2d. per thousand cubic feet as 
from the 1st inst. This is equivalent to a nominal loss of 
revenue of £5000; but it was explained that many of the 
charges upon revenue for the period just elapsed will not 
occur again. The fact appears to be that the Company’s 
revenue is quite full, and that there is nothing to be done 
but lower the price of gas. This is a very satisfactory state 
of things, and there can be small wonder that the Directors 
were congratulated on having succeeded in pleasing every- 
body. It is understood that at the present time the coal car- 
bonized by the Company costs practically nothing; the price 
being defrayed by the return from residuals. Mr. Mappin 
regrets that gas-stoves are not much used in Sheffield—a 
fact referable in part to the low price of coal. Still, it may 
be hoped that the exhibition of gas cooking apparatus now 
open will help to dispel any prevailing ignorance respecting 
the advantages of gas for this purpose. 


THE GAS SUPPLY OF DUBLIN. 


Tue Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company have 
held their ordinary half-yearly general meeting, and full 
dividends were paid. It transpired that the manufacturing 


and distributing plant were taxed during the winter to their 
utmost capacity, and the increase of power for which the 
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Company are ow applying to Parliament is urgently needed. 
In view of the present prosperous condition of the under- 
taking, a demand was preferred by several shareholders for 
the payment of back dividends ; but the Board, with com- 
mendable discretion, refused to entertain the proposal. A 
specimen of the impracticable, if philosophic proprietor is 
also reported to have asked that shareholders should be 
allowed to have gas at a lower rate than the rest of the 
public. These are fair samples of the way in which well- 
meaning proprietors occasionally perplex skilled administra- 
tors, who are perhaps unable to speak their minds plainly in 
a public meeting. The question of the payment of back divi- 
dends is always a delicate one, and even if the late compensa- 
tion should invariably reach the shareholders who suffered a 
diminution of revenue, it may be doubted whether it does 
not work more harm than good. As to a differential price 
in favour of shareholders—although, in principle, not really 
worse than the practice of applying gas profits in aid of rates— 
what would be said of a Company consenting to such a thing ? 
The F’reeman’s Journal cannot forgive the Company for earn- 
ing maximum dividends, in face of the collapse of Mr. Gray’s 
pet Electric Light Company. It is asked why should the 
Company seek for an increase of capital when they have such 
a respectable reserve and cash balance? Why, simply 
because the undertaking belongs to a Company, and not to a 
Corporation. 


THE BIRMINGHAM GAS UNDERTAKING IN PARLIAMENT. 
Tue Birmingham Corporation Bill has met with warm 
opposition upon several points, and especially in regard to the 
vexed question of the gas profits. The Local Boards of 
Darlaston and Wednesbury fail to see why they should raise 
money from their own ratepayers for the purpose of helping 
to pay Birmingham rates. Consequently these Local Authori- 
ties have had the audacity to propose to reopen the whole 
question of the management of the gas undertaking under 
the Act of 1875, with a view to freeing themselves of what 
they consider to be an unjust imposition. The promoters of 
the Bill, on the other hand, plainly stated that if these powers 
were touched to their detriment they would drop the gas 
clauses altogether, and thereby place their existing profits out 
of danger. In the event, however, the Bill has not been so 
mutilated, since the Committee declined to consider the ques- 
tion of profits. Counsel for the outlying districts endeavoured to 
gain the desired point by asking that the price of gas in these 
places should be fixed at a rate just sufficient to clear working 
and capital charges. This again was not conceded, but it was 
suggested that purchase clauses should be inserted for the 
ultimate severance of the disaffected districts. Hereupon 
another difficulty arose concerning the principle of valuation ; 
for the Corporation are not prepared to admit that the terms 
upon which the purchase of the West Bromwich and other 
detached portions of the undertaking were arranged will now 
apply to the case of Darlaston or Wednesbury. The dis- 
agreement was not settled when the rest of the Bill passed 
through the Commons Committee, practically unaltered. By 
the time the Bill goes before a Committee of the House of 
Lords, it is hoped that the parties will be able to come to 
terms on this matter. 





Tue Instructions of the Metropolitan Gas Referees for the 
current half year have been issued, and are in force in the 
fifteen testing stations situated in the districts supplied by 
The Gaslight and Coke, the Commercial, and the South 
Metropolitan Gas Companies. The regulations as to maximum 
impurity are now reduced to uniformity for all London ; and, 
until further notice, Metropolitan gas consumers may rest 
assured that their gas will not contain a trace of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, nor more than 4 grains of ammonia or 17 grains 
of sulphur compounds other than sulphuretted hydrogen in 
100 cubic feet. 








EconoMY AND OTHER ADVANTAGES OF CooKING By Gas.—Mr. 
Alfred Colson, the Gas Engineer to the Corporation of Leicester, 
has written a very handy little pamphlet with the object of intro- 
ducing the subject of gas cooking to the consumers of the gas sup- 
plied by the Corporation. The task was undertaken by Mr. Colson 
by direction of the Gas Committee; and the book is distributed by 
order of the same authority. It is clearly written and intelligently 
arranged; the author having made good use of the latest data, 
and never having lost sight of the necessity for giving local point 
to his remarks. A very good feature is the insertion of testi- 
monials, specially obtained for the purpose, from residents in the 
town who are already using gas-stoves. The pamphlet does credit 
to the Committee as well as to its. author, and can scarcely fail to 
fulfil its object. 





GUlater and Sanitary Affairs. 


Tue dispute between Mr. Bingham and the Sheffield Water- 
Works Company, over the meter question, has resulted in 
judgment being given in favour of the Company in the 
Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice. A report 
of the case will be found to-day in our ‘‘ Legal Intelligence,” 
and it will be seen that the question had been narrowed down 
to one distinct issue—namely, whether the defendant (Mr. 
Bingham), being willing to have water supplied to his bath 
by meter, was liable to pay the expense of fitting up the 
meter and hiring it from the Company, or whether the 
Company were liable to pay this expense, and to provide 
the means of measuring the water supplied by them without 
any cost to the consumer. The defendant contended that 
the Company should themselves bear the cost of measuring 
the water, on the same principle that a grocer found his 
own scales and weights in selling a pound of tea. But 
Justice Pearson, in giving judgment, set aside this view 
of the case. The Company laid down their mains, and 
the consumers helped themselves to the water. It even 
devolved on the latter to lay down the communicating 
pipes between the main and their houses; after which 
they took the water as they required it. The Judge refused 
to recognize the analogy between the Company and the 
grocer, and hence the former won the day. There is 
obviously a distinction in practice between taking and receiv- 
ing. It is not the practice for a customer to go into a grocer’s 
shop and lay hands on what he requires, making use of the 
tradesman’s weights and scales to settle the question of quan- 
tity. There is a further difference, that the customer at the 
counter specifies how much he requires of any particular 
commodity ; whereas a water consumer takes an indefinite 
supply which requires to be measured off for the purpose of 
a periodical settlement. The Judge, in the course of his 
remarks, effectually disposed of the ‘Carter method” of 
measuring water, pronouncing it ‘‘a most unsatisfactory 
‘* mode.” On the meter question a month is allowed for 
appeal; but we think “the happy residents in Sheffield,” as 
the Judge designated them, may be wisely content to let 
matters rest as they are. In the present instance the case 
was so clear that the Judge delivered judgment without hear- 
ing a reply on behalf of the plaintiffs. 

The Countess Ossalinski has come off victorious in her 
opposition to the attempt of the Corporation of Manchester 
to set aside the extremely liberal award of the Arbitrator in 
reference to the part of her property required for the Thirl- 
mere scheme. The Countess therefore is to receive not 
merely the value of the land as it relates to herself, but its 
assumed value to the Corporation as adapted for the purposes 
of a reservoir. The claim of her ladyship went as high as 
£95,600; while the highest amount conceded by the wit- 
nesses for the Corporation was £25,451. The Arbitrator 
awarded the Countess £64,470, with a conditional addition 
of £7000 ; this addition being subject to a special case on a 
point of law not yet determined. The award was so much 
higher than anything the Corporation had anticipated, that 
they conceived the idea that the Arbitrator included an 
element of value which ought not to have been entertained. 
Justices Grove and Stephen, sitting in banc in the Queen’s 
Bench Division, gave judgment last Wednesday, upholding 
the award; the principle laid down by the Arbitrator being 
distinctly accepted—that “if, from natural circumstances, land 
‘‘is suited for particular purposes, that is an element of value, 
“and a proper matter for consideration.” In this case, we 
would observe, the ‘“ particular purpose” was that for which 
the purchaser wanted it; and the case is practically settled 
on the principle that if a purchaser requires land for a valu- 
able purpose, the land is made valuable accordingly. The 
Countess may be congratulated, whatever may be the effect 
on the Corporation and people of Manchester. 

All is not right in Hawarden. Major Hector Tulloch, R.E., 
Engineering Inspector of the Local Government Board, 
reported last year that in all his official experience he “ never 
« knew a district so utterly destitute of one of the first neces- 
‘“‘saries of life” as Hawarden and the contiguous parts of 
Flintshire. The majority of the inhabitants, he stated, 
“ collect rain water in tubs; but during the dry seasons this 
“source of supply fails, and they are then compelled to 
“resort to the ditches and stagnant pools.” Nearly the 
whole of the county is said to be in the same plight, and 
there is urgent need for a decent water supply. Two rival 
schemes for meeting this requirement are being promoted in 
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Parliament, one identified with the name of ‘“ Hawarden,” 
and the other with that of ‘‘ Flintshire.” The latter, as we 
have stated on a former occasion, has been devised by Mr. J. 
F’. Bateman, C.E., and is said to be the only one by which a 
supply can be sent to places on the higher levels. The sub- 
ject was discussed the other day at a public meeting of the 
inhabitants of Tryddyn, when the Flintshire scheme was 
warmly espoused, and a resolution was passed ‘‘ emphatically 
‘** condemning” the conduct of the Hawarden Guardians for 
their ‘‘ vacillating action” in repudiating the Flintshire scheme 
after passing a resolution in favour of it. Tryddyn stands on 
elevated ground in the Hawarden Union, and will not get any 
water except by the Flintshire plan. There is considerable 
excitement on the subject in the county, and “ private 
‘interests and party spirit” are said to have ‘‘ entered con- 
‘* siderably into the promoting of the two Bills.” 

The “ gully” question continues to agitate the Metropolitan 
Board and the Corporation. In the last prosecution of a 
City scavenger for sending slush down a gully, Sir Robert 
Carden inflicted the nominal penalty of one farthing. At the 
instance of the Commissioners of Sewers, a case was granted 
for a Superior Court. Persons who happen to pass through 
the City at midnight may occasionally notice that some of 
the principal streets are swimming with water, either by the 
agency of the ‘‘ hydrostatic van” or the hose and jet. The 
intention is to make the mud more easily removable. In the 
case which came before Sir R. Carden, the defendant was 
using the hose for the purpose of cleansing the roadway on 
Ludgate Hill. The mud had been placed at the side of the 
road, and the man Was swishing it down the gullies. “Quite a 
vanload”’ is said to have been promptly got rid of in this 
manner, and the defendant pleaded that he was acting accord- 
ing to orders—a statement which proved to be correct. As 
on former occasions, the City authorities contended that the 
mud was stopped by the catch-pits, whence it was subse- 
quently taken ; so that the sewers were left clear, and the 
outfalls were not prejudiced. But there is a law which 
forbids the process, and the Metropolitan Board prefer that 
the catch-pits should not do duty for the mud-cart, even in a 
temporary and intermediate form. 

Comparing the sanitary condition of Paris with that of 
London, it cannot be said that everything is managed better 
in France than it isin England. The French authorities, if 
we may judge by their actions, are prepared to admit that 
possibly there is something to be learned by a visit to this 
side of the Channel. Last week the Special Technical Com- 
mission appointed to report on possible sanitary improve- 
ments in the French capital, arrived in London, and proceeded 
to inspect the Metropolitan system of drainage. Paris is 
not happy in its system of sewers, and, according to the Pall 
Mall Gazette, ‘ it is painfully evident to all persons who 
“have studied the question that energetic measures must 
‘be adopted to preserve the health of the residents and 
“‘ visitors” to that centre of civilization. If it be true that 
all the roads in the world run to Paris, it is nevertheless 
evident that there is a deficiency with regard to sewers. 
It is stated that there are in Paris as many as 80,000 
cesspools, of which only about 60,000 are emptied in 
the course of the year. Typhoid fever and diphtheria are 
rampant, supplemented by other diseases of the zymotic 
type. Our contemporary, from whom we have already 
quoted, designates the Paris system of drainage as “ barbaric,” 
and deplores a general absence of knowledge on the part of 
the Parisians as to traps, intercepting, ventilating, and the 
like. The gay capital has disdained to consider so common- 
place a subject as house drainage; but sickness and death 
compel attention, and the Paris journals are at last recog- 
nizing the fact that there are, or ought to be, such things 
as sewers, Unfortunately there isa keen controversy as to 
the proper remedy for present evils ; the main question turn- 
ing on the relative merits of the London mode and the 
pneumatic system. The latter seems to suit French ideas; 
but would have been altogether unsatisfactory if attempted 
here. At the same time, if Paris can improve on London we 
should like to see it. 








Tae Gas Question at ScanBonovcu.—The Directors of the Scarborough 
Gas Company announce their intention to reduce the price of gas from 
3s. 9d. to 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, subject to a still further reduction to 
3s. 38d. on all accounts paid within six weeks; whilst for gas used for other 
than illuminating purposes they propose to charge 3s. 6d., subject to a 
reduction of 6d. if paid within the period named. A Joint Committee of 
the Corporation and the ratepayers last week passed a resolution calling 
upon the Company to reduce the maximum price of gas to 8s. for prompt 
payment for all purposes. The Company state that the reduction will take 
effect at the end of the current half year. 





Essays, Commentaries, and Rebielos. 


THE EXHIBITION OF ELECTRIC AND GAS APPARATUS 
AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Ninth Norice.—A Gas-CookepD BANQUET. ; 
THERE are signs that the Exhibition of gas lighting and appliances 
at the Crystal Palace, having long since attained its maximum 
dignity and importance, has now entered the stage of decadence, 
and will shortly cease to exist. The lighting of the South Nave 
is, of course, as magnificent as ever, and the final cessation of the 
work of the Committee in this respect will really mark the official 
close of the Exhibition. Many of the exhibitors also, instead of 
allowing their zeal to flag, have added new attractions to their 
stalls every week, as though to show that their industry is one of 
never-ceasing growth and indefinite extensibility. The furnished 
rooms in the Picture Gallery are as brilliant as ever—indeed, more 
£0, since an alteration has been made in the Bower-Grimston lamps 
in the dining-room. Two larger burners are now fixed in the 
ceiling over the dining-table, and the effect is all that can be de- 
sired, while the consumption of gas is comparatively insignificant. 
It is satisfactory to observe that Mr. Bower's exhibit is better worth 
seeing now than it was when the Exhibition opened, and before 
the latest forms of the regenerative burners in question were 
brought into public notice. As already remarked, other exhibitors 
have also improved their displays since Christmas, and among 
them may be mentioned Mr. F. Clarke’s group of recuperative 
burners; and there cannot be a doubt that the show of appliances 
and methods of gas utilization now drawing to its end is worthy 
not only of the place and the occasion, but reflects credit also upon 
the originators of the Exhibition and every one who has taken part 
in it. The capacities of common coal gas as known and applied in 
this year of grace have been well exemplified during the last two or 
three months at the Crystal Palace; and it is impossible to over- 
rate the weight and range of this great practical object-lesson. Lis 
influence in reassuring the public mind regarding the resources and 
possibilities of gas as the light and fuel of the people, not only for 
the present but even more distinctively of the future, can scarcely 
be estimated now. 
The exhibitors, as a whole, have displayed a proper sense of the 
value of their opportunity, and have spared neither pains nor 
expense in appealing, on behalf of their appliances and processes, 
to a more or less appreciative public. Self-interest is, of course, 
at the bottom of manufacturers’ energy; but there are different 
ways in which this energy may show itself, and so long as it is 
actuated by nothing worse than a fair mercantile spirit, and takes 
a straight course, nobody can complain of its origin. We have 
already had occasion to tell how one firm of exhibitors, Messrs. 
Greene and Son, some time ago organized at the Palace a course 
of lectures on the art and mystery of cooking by gas. This 
happy idea has now been eclipsed by another firm of exhibitors, the 
General Gas Heating and Lighting Apparatus Company, Limited, 
who undertook on Tuesday last to convince a large body of gentle- 
men—many of whom might be described as experts in the civic 
art of dining out—that the results of cooking by gas are as satis- 
factory as the process is cleanly and simple. The stoves shown by 
these exhibitors have occupied a space adjoining the entrance into 
the Central Transept from the High-Level Railway Station ; and it 
has been remarked, in our previous notices of the Exhibition, that 
the greater number of these appliances were of large size, such as 
are necessary for the kitchens of public institutions, houses of 
business, &c. It was a happy thought to set these stoves at work, 
in situ, upon a dinner for 200 guests ; and the manner in which it 
was carried into effect on Tuesday last deserves all praise. The 
dinner comprised twelve courses; the magnum opus being a grand 
baron of beef (weighing, it was reported, about 1701bs.), which was 
roasted in the short space of three hours, and to a degree of perfec- 
tion that could scarcely have been approached by any other 
method of cooking. Baked, boiled, stewed, or roast, it was all the 
same ; such a perfectly cooked and served banquet, for so large a 
party, had certainly never been enjoyed before by the assembled 
guests at the Palace. Everything was done by gas, even to the warm- 
ing of the plates—which essential detail, by the way, was carefully 
attended to—and there was not the slightest hitch or failure from 
the beginning to the end of the proceedings. The consumption of 
gas for all the work of every kind was, as certified by the Gas 
Company’s Inspector, 1200 cubic feet, which, at the price of 8s. 1d. 
per 1000 cubic feet, charged to the Palace, amounted to a net cost 
of 3s.9d. This result speaks for itself, and there was no less 
remarkable economy of labour; a chef and his assistant doing 
everything with ease. These facts are worth placing on record, 
since they go to prove that even if the work could have been done 
as easily, as quickly, and as perfectly by any other means—which 
is scarcely credible—the expense must have been far greater. A 
feat of this order, performed, be it remembered, in a roughly im- 
provised corner, and not at all under favourable circumstances, 
also proves that the organization of the most extensive banquets in 
future—provided a supply of gas may be obtained—will be a com- 
paratively easy matter, and likely to be far more satisfactory to all 
parties concerned than in the past. Given agas-pipe, a tent, and a set 
of stoves, and the most sumptuous repast can evidently be prepared 
in an open field as well as in the best-appointed kitchen. It should 
be mentioned that the chief burden of organizing the dinner in 
question fell upon Mr. S. Leoni, the Managing Director of the 
Company. The Chairman, Mr. J. Glaisher, F.R.S., presided, 
supported by Mr. Mungo M‘George, the Chairman of the Crystal 
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Palace Company, and by Mr. R. O. Paterson, the President of The 
Gas Institute. There were also present Mr. George Livesey, the 
Chairman of the Committee for Gas Section, Mr. Magnus Ohren 
and Mr. Gandon, Mr. Corbet Woodall, Mr. Henry Woodall, Mr. 
R. H. Jones, Mr. Parkinson, Mr. W. H. Bennett, and other gentle- 
men prominently connected with the gas industry, together with 
many other distinguished guests. Dr. Siemens was prevented 
from being present by an engagement at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. The toast list was not long; but several practical 
speeches were delivered by the Chairman, Mr. Paterson, Mr. 
Livesey, Mr. Henry Woodall, and others. The whole affair was a 
brilliant success, and the Directors of the Company well deserved 
the recognition which their efforts to provide for the mental and 
physical welfare of their guests received. It cannot be gainsaid 
that the success of last Tuesday’s banquet marked an era in the 
modern development of the use of gas for cooking purposes. 





GAS AND WATER BILLS FOR 1883. 
(Continued from p. 591.) 
Tue following Gas Company’s Bill must be added to those 
noticed last week :— 

The Watford Gas Bill is intended to generally increase the 
Company’s powers. The Company desire to take more land and 
to raise £60,000 share capital, under the auction clauses, as well as 
to borrow £15,000. The sliding scale is asked for, with 4s. 6d. 
per 1000 feet as the initial price. Gas-engines, stoves, &c., are to 
be let on hire under statutory guarantee against distress. Gas is 


also to be supplied for domestic and trade purposes upon agreed 
terms. 





The following particulars refer to Bills promoted by authorized 
Water-Works Companies seeking additional powers :— 

The Barnet District Gas and Water Bill is to extend the limits 
for the supply of water into several parishes adjoining the present 
district, and to authorize the construction of a new reservoir. The 
new capital of £175,000 in shares and £43,750 by borrowing 
desired by the Company is not specially divided between gas and 
water purposes. 

The Lambeth Water-Works Bill rehearses the financial history 
of the Company, and contemplates the raising of £375,000 of deben- 
ture stock bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent. The Company 
= desire to take additional lands for the purposes of their under- 
taking. 

The Limerick Water-Works Bill is to enable the Company to 
construct additional works, consisting of a reservoir, filter-beds, 
and mains, for collecting, storing, and distributing the waters of 
the River Shannon. The existing capital of the Company is to be 
converted into stock, consisting of £34,020, representing £25,656 
paid up on the existing shares, and a portion of the sum of £8406 
expended on works out of profits applicable to dividends. It is 
also desired to raise £20,000 additional 8 per cent. capital, with 
power to borrow £17,000 in respect of the consolidated stock, and 
£5000 upon the additional capital. 

The Portishead District Water Company's Bill is to enable the 
Company to construct within ten years additional works for col- 
lecting and storing water; and to raise £16,000 in new shares and 
£4000 by borrowing. Regulations as to the supply of certain 
classes of property are also included. 

The Portsmouth Water Bill is to extend the limits of supply 
and to enable the Company to take additional lands for the con- 
struction of new works, comprising certain reservoirs, mains, and 
the alteration of streams. The works are to be completed within 
seven years; and as some of the drainage works mentioned are 
rendered necessary by the pollution of watercourses by house 
drainage, the local authorities are to contribute to the cost of the 
same. New capital amounting to £112,500 is to be raised; and 
£1250 borrowed in respect of every £3750 of the new capital. 

The Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company’s Bill is to ex- 
tend the limits of supply, and to enable the Company to acquire by 
agreement 500 acres of land. It is desired to amalgamate the 
Company with the Lambeth Company, with a view to a reduc- 
tion of expenditure. The arrangements made between the Com- 
panies for this purpose are to be submitted to the Local Government 
Board, and will contain provisions for adjusting the districts of 
supply, for altering the name of the united undertaking, and for 
compensations. 

The following Bills relating to water supply are promoted by 
Local Authorities :— 

The Birmingham Corporation (Consolidation) Bill has a part 
devoted to the water undertaking. The Corporation are to be 
confirmed in the possession of their property under certain restric- 
tions as to sources of supply, &c. There is a schedule of rates and 
extra charges for water, and provision is made for bye-laws and 
regulations. The application of the water revenues is set out, 
whereby the Corporation will have power to elect whether they 
will keep any surplus after the normal charges are defrayed, or 
apply the same in the reduction of rates. The Corporation are to 
agree with the South Staffordshire Water-Works Company respect- 
ing the supply to the parish of Handsworth; and the supply to 
certain local authorities may, on demand, be in bulk, not exceeding 
25 gallons per head per day of the population. 

The Brighton Corporation Water Bill is to authorize the raising 
of £150,000, either by way of loan or by the issue of debenture 
stock or annuities, for water-works purposes. 

The Burnley Borough Improvement Bill has a part devoted to 





water. The Corporation desire power to extend their works as 
well as to collect and impound certain streams and to acquire lands 
within seven years. Arrangements are to be made for compen- 
sating millowners, who are constituted into a Committee. The 
Corporation are not to be bound to supply water except through 
the backs of houses. For water-works purposes the Corporation 
desire to borrow £70,000. 

The Dumbarton Water-Works, déc., Bill is to empower the 
Commissioners to make new works and impound water, with 
certain obligations as to compensation, and to borrow for this 
purpose £50,000, besides accepting cash advances from bankers on 
current account. The works are to be completed within seven years 
from the passing of the Act. 

The Heywood Corporation Bill is to enable the Corporation to 
borrow £45,000 for water-works purposes. Water-rates for domestic 
supplies, varying from £10 to £7 10s. per cent. on the rental, are 
specified, with extras. The applications of the water revenue are 
set out, from which it appears that all surplus profits are to be 
used for reducing the water-rates. 

The Kingstown and Blackrock Townships Water Supply Bill 
is to constitute a Water Board of nine members for constructing 
and maintaining water-works for the supply of the combined 
districts. The members of the Board are to be Commissioners of 
the townships of Kingstown and Blackrock. The works consist 
of a conduit for collecting water from the Glencullen River, an 
impounding reservoir, a service reservoir, and pipe lines. The 
supply will be at high pressure, and when the works are completed 
the present supply by the Corporation of Dublin will cease in the 
district; the mains being sold to the Water Board if so agreed. 
Not exceeding £80,000 is to be raised, for the purposes of the Act, 
by the issue of debenture stock. 

The Nottingham Corporation Bill is to authorize the construc- 
tion of an additional reservoir in connection with the existing 
water-works. The limits of supply are extended; and the rates 
outside the borough may exceed by one-fourth the rates at the time 
being charged within the borough. For water-works purposes the 
Corporation desire to borrow £11,000. 

The Staveley Water-Works Bill is to authorize the transfer of 
the undertaking of the Staveley Water-Works Company to the 
Rural Sanitary Authority for the Chesterfield Union. The agree- 
ment for the purchase of the concern is scheduled and confirmed, 
whereby the consideration for the sale is stated at £25,000, which 
amount is to be borrowed by the Sanitary Authority. 

The Workington Local Board Water Bill is to enable the Local 
Board of Health for the district of Workington, in Cumberland, 
to acquire the undertaking of the Cockermouth and Workington 
Joint Water Committee. The Local Board desire power to compel 
the Joint Committee to sell their undertaking for a price to be 
agreed upon, or fixed by the sole arbitrament of a hydraulic 
engineer. The Local Board contemplate the construction of new 
works for taking water from the River Derwent; and desire to 
supply this water by measure only, at their option. The Local 
Board ask for authority to borrow two sums of £15,000 and 
£10,000 for the purposes of the Act. 





NEWBIGGING’S HANDBOOK.* 
Just thirteen years ago Mr. Thomas Newbigging published the 
first edition of a work which was destined to speedily find a place 
on every gas engineer’s table; and three years later it had become 
necessary to issue another and larger edition, which was also 
swallowed up in due course while greatly enhancing the estab- 
lished reputation of the author. ‘‘ Newbigging’s Handbook”’ be- 
came a standard authority, and the name has long been, in 
common parlance among gas managers in their adult age, as 
familiar as ‘‘Murray’s Grammar’’ was to their youth. For some 
time, however, the ‘‘ Handbook” has been out of print; and if this 
state of things had prevailed much longer the work would have 
entered upon the interesting but somewhat useless stage of existence 
when it would have been hoarded up as a literary curiosity, like 
Accum or Peckston. And lest this fancy should be deemed over- 
strained, it should be observed that technical and scientific books 
age much more quickly in these active times than they did a 
generation since. For a manual of any modern industry to be ten 
years old is to be perilously near the verge of obsolescence; and 
this Mr. Newbigging has evidently felt, for: the third edition of 
his indispensable work appears just in time. It may at once 
be conceded, upon the first glance at the new edition, that 
it is a great advance upon its predecessors. It is dedicated, 
we observe, to the members of The Gas Institute; and this is the 
first evidence—maintained and supplemented throughout—that 
the work is well kept up to date. In the first place it should 
be remarked that some of the tabular matter of the second 
edition—comprising the lists of prices of gas, discounts, divi- 
dends, and currency tables—has been kept out of the ‘‘ Hand- 
book” itself, and published separately for office use.{ This is a 
more convenient arrangement, and has the further advantage 
of leaving room in the “‘ Handbook,” for other matter more directly 
interesting to engineers. It would be impossible to take every point 
in order wherein an improved arrangement or new information may 
be detected, for these advantages are apparent from end to end of 





* “The Gas Manager’s Handbook.” By Thomas Newbigging, C.E., 
M.Inst.C.E. Third Edition, Illustrated. London: Walter King. 1883. 
+ “Tables of Gas Values, Discounts, Dividends, and Weights and 
Measures for Use in Gas Offices.” Reprinted from the Second Edition of 





Newbigging’s “Gas Manager’s Handbook.” London: Walter King. 1883. 
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the book. It may be stated, however, that the latest analyses of 
gas coals and cannels are given; no less than 42 pages being filled 
with this highly-important matter, which is now so complete that it 
would be difficult to name a seam of gas coal of which the essential 
products are not displayed here. The information on carbonizing 
plant and procedure is very clear and complete, and there is a short 
chapter on generator furnaces. Particular attention should be 
given to the record of the author’s own experiments upon the 
temperature of gas in distillation. Condensation is clearly treated ; 
but we do not remember to have before met with the word “ car- 
buration,” by which Mr. Newbigging describes the action of the 
Aitken and Young Analyzer and the St. John and Rockwell 
apparatus. Exhausting, scrubbing, and especially purifying methods 
and plant are well explained in accordance with the best modern 
practice; and all the standard systems of testing are carefully 
described. Gasholder and tank construction receive due attention 
theoretically and practically, and many valuable data and useful 
suggestions are given respecting this important section of a gas 
engineer’s work. It would have perhaps been useful if more in- 
formation as to prices had been given. On the other hand, how- 
ever, contract prices, unless explained by a fuller commentary than 
could be permitted by the compass of this volume, are sometimes 
misleading. It is scarcely necessary to further particularize the 
contents of a most useful book. Suffice it to say that of its 420 
pages and 111 illustrations, not one is superfluous, and that no 
‘* padding ”’ is to be found anywhere. The clear arrangement, type, 
and indexing of the volume materially enhance its utility from a 
practical standpoint. 





GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 


THERE is no check to the continuous rise in the prices of Gas 
stocks ; indeed, last week saw greater accessions made to their 
value than any previous week of the year. The unbroken upward 
progress of these stocks, especially of the Metropolian and Sub- 
urban Companies, has been regarded with a little astonishment by 
some who, oblivious of the monetary position of gas securities in 
former times, were unprepared to see them as they are now. But 
when we consider that a few years ago, and at a time when the 
present dividend-producing power of the Companies was not only 
unknown but unsuspected, the stocks were freely bought at prices 
even higher than those at which they now are, there is no cause 
for any surprise to be evoked. So far, indeed, from its being 
a matter of astonishment, the onward progress of Gas stocks to 
their former position would seem to be only their natural flow 
upon the tide of restored confidence from the low-water mark to 
which they had ebbed under the waning influence of unreasonable 
alarm ; and if this restoration to public favour be continuous and 
complete, there is every ground for anticipating a further upward 
movement in prices. 

The Water Market continues very quiet. East London recovered 
1}, and the other Metropolitan stocks were firm at previous 
quotations. 

The markets closed at the end of the week as follows :— 
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897,100} , |120ct.| 10 |London ... . . « «| 100 |214—219)+4/411 8 
150,000) ,, ” 6 Do. I1stPref. . . . .| 100 |185—140).. /4 5 8 
500,000) ,, | 28 }'eb.| 134 |South Metropolitan, A Stock! 100 |215—220|+2/6 0 5 
1,850,000) ,, ” 11 Do. B do. | 100 |190—195|+34'517 5 
100,000} ,, |29Dec.| 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. Stk.| 100 |125—128] .. (8 18 1 

WATER COMPANIES. 

615,600/Stck.| 29 Dec.| 7 |Chelsea,Ordinary . . . «| 100 |192—196| .. |8 11 5 
1,656,560) ,, ” 7 |East London, Ordinary . ./ 100 /192—196}+14/8 11 5 
700,000 14Dec.; 8 |Grand Junction .. . .| 50 |110—115| .. (8 9 6 
595,820/Stck.)15 Nov.| 10 |Kent . . . . «. « « «| 100 |265—275) .. (812 9 
832,875] 100 |29 Dec.| 7% |Lambeth, 10 p.c.max. . .| 100 |200—205| .. |3 18 2 

Sd = ” ae n do. « «| 7 ee ee aa 
\ ” 10. »c.max. . .| 100 |170—180| .. 4 8 4 

70,000 100| a a a 
,000} 100 | 14 Feb.| 113 |New River, New Shares . .| 100 |860—870| .. [8 2 6 
742,300) Stck.| 14 Dec 74 |S’thwk & V’xhall, 10 p. c. max.) 100 |190—195) .. lg 16 11 
998,631) 61 = 10 |West Middlesex,Old. . .| 61 /156—160| .. [816 8 
155,910} 10 ” 10 Do. New . .| 10} 25—26/.. le 16 10 











SaLe or SHaREs In THE Lea Brice Gas Company.—Yesterday week, 
Messrs. Hards, Vaughan, and Jenkinson sold at the Auction Mart, Token- 
house Yard, E.C., 500 ordinary £10 fully-paid shares in the Lea Bridge 
District Gas gs The shares were put up in 650 lots, which were 
disposed of at the following prices :—5 lots at £125, 5 at £127 10s.,5 at 
£128 15s., 33 at £130, and 2 at £131 10s. The total amount realized by the 
sale was £6459 5s., being an average price of £12 18s. 4d. per share. 





Sates. 


Tue Detection or Gas LEAKAGEs. 

The accompanying illustrations show the principles of con- 
struction of two instruments designed by Herr C. von Thau, for 
estimating and discovering gaseous mixtures in air. The first is 
called a Diffusiometer (fig. 1), and shows the proportion of illu- 
minating gas existing at any time as a mixture with air. A porous 
earthenware cylinder a is closed with an india-rubber stopper. 
By means of a perforation of the stopper, which rests upon the 
table b, the pipe ‘c is put in communication with the interior of 
the tube. This pipe is closed at the bottom, but is connected at 
one side, by the india-rubber pipe d, with a gauge e. The leg of the 
gauge is filled with litmus water. The vertical part of the gauge 
is 8 millimétres in diameter, and is divided in millimétres, with 
the zero point at the water-level. The calibration of the instru- 
ment is thus effected :—A 5-litre gasholder is to be half filled with 
air, and 100 cubic centimétres of common gas introduced therein. 
A plate of glass is then slipped under the bell when it is nearly 
drawn out of the water, and the contents lifted and shaken 
together. This process quickly and thoroughly mixes the air and 
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Fig 2. 
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gas, and the compound may then be applied to the porous cylinder 
by inverting the gasholder over it. Immediately the action of 
diffusion causes the water in the gauge to rise, and in the 
course of from 5 to 10 seconds it reaches the maximum, which 
is marked. This is the 2 per cent. line, and similar proceed- 
ings with 250 and 500 cubic centimétres of gas in the same 
mixing vessel give the 5 per cent. and 10 per cent. data. The 
diffusive action through the porous cylinder is so quick that in 
half a minute after the gaseous mixture has been removed the 
water in the gauge falls to its normal level. The purpose of this 
arrangement is to give warning of the presence of an explosive 
mixture of gas and air in closed apartments. The second figure 
represents the other apparatus designed by Herr von Thau, and is 
called a Diffusioscope, which is intended to facilitate the discovery 
of leaks in gas mains or pipes. A glass tube is fixed in a very 
much flattened funnel which is closed at a by a porous but other- 
wise air-tight diaphragm. A capillary gauge b is connected by 
means of a cock inserted in the side of the funnel asshown. The 
upper end of the funnel-shaped stand is fitted with a tube e, pro- 
vided with a cock d, and connected at c with an india-rubber cap. 
In use the cock d is first opened for a short time, to establish 
equilibrium of pressures. This cock is then closed, the cover g 
(usually kept on the bottom of the stand) removed, and the funnel 
is held over the suspected part of the gas-main. Wherever there 
is a leak the gas collects under the porous plate, diffusion com- 
mences, and the gauge rises. To clear off the contained gas the 
gauge is taken off, and the cock d opened for a moment, when the 
instrument is ready for a new trial. When the delicacy of the 
apparatus is increased by the use of a diffusion diaphragm of large 
area in conjunction with a very small fauge, it is possible by 
it to discover leaks too small to ignite. ‘The paper above referred 
to is given, in extenso, in the Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung. 








SULPHURETTED HyproGEeN From Coat Gas. 


For analytical purposes it is sometimes necessary to command a 
ready supply of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, and Mr. T. Taylor has 
described in the Chemical News a method by which this compound 
may be obtained from common purified coal gas. The process 
consists of passing the gas through boiling sulphur, which with a 
proper arrangement of apparatus converts Ane » all the hydrogen 
of the coal gas into sulphuretted hydrogen. The presence of the 
hydrocarbons, and other constituents of coal gas, does not interfere 
with the utility of the process for ordinary purposes. The sulphur 
is placed in a glass retort, and the coal gas is introduced through the 
tubulure by means of a perforated glass tube dipping under the 
surface of the molten sulphur. The neck of the retort is connected 
with a wash-bottle, to which is attached the flask or other recep- 
tacle of the solution to be treated with hydrogen sulphide; and 
beyond this is an aspirator. About a pound of sulphur is put into 


the retort, and when it is heated to the boiling point the coal gas is 
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admitted. The tap of the aspirator is at the same time opened, 
andj serves to regulate the speed of the current; while, as the 
aspirator also acts as a receptacle for excess of gas, very little, as a 
rule, escapes into the room. Unpleasant smells are consequently 
avoided. The method is recommended as cleanly, convenient, and 
much cheaper than the ordinary process. During laboratory work 
a burner is placed under the retort, and the sulphur kept constantly 
hot, so that its temperature may be quickly raised to the boiling 
point when the gas is required. 


Irat1an ASBESTOS. 


In consequence of the increasing uses of asbestos, the extent of 
the known deposits of this mineral has been examined. The chief 
supply at present comes from Italy, the workings being limited to 
the provinces of Turin and Sondrio. In the latter district the 
asbestos occurs in regular stratifications, sometimes attaining a 
thickness of 20 inches. The rocks in which it is found consist of 
talc, chlorite, or steatite of a green colour; the asbestos itself being 
in yellowish white fibrous masses. Sometimes the fibres are close, 
and resemble a skein of cotton 30 inches long. Asbestos abounds 
in the fissures of serpentine rocks, and is frequently mixed with 
other minerals. Openings have been made at 40 different places, 
and the deposits are generally blasted out. Since the introduction 
of the shorter fibrous material to the British market, where it is 
now sold in a vast variety of forms, a vast deal of asbestos is 
utilized that was formerly thrown to waste. The Italian deposits 
have been worked since the times of the ancient Roman Empire, 
when the long fibrous variety was much esteemed for various 
purposes. 


Tue Cost oF DIFFERENT Systems oF HEATING APARTMENTS. 


According to a report upon the cost of establishing and main- 
taining schoolhouses in Saxony, six different systems of heating 
the 40 schools in question are in force. Arranged on a uniform 
basis of 100 cubic métres of internal capacity heated, the following 
results appear :— 

Construction. Daily Charge. 


arks. Marks. 
Hot air . 27097 .. O16 
a. eee 64216 .. O15 
Steam-heated air. 13800 .. O15 
Hot-water pipes . 34649 .. O13 
Hot water and air 76911 .. O18 
Common stoves . 85°90 0°22 


So that the cheapest arrangement in first cost is dearest in the 
end; although the converse is not well sustained. On the whole, 
the preference appears to lie with hot-water pipes, for small first 
cost and cheapness in use. 








Communicated Article. 


THE RECENT MEETING OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 
By Our American CoRRESPONDENT. 
SEconD ARTICLE. 


Mr. F. C. Sherman’s paper on “‘ Steam Heating v. Gas Heating ” 
led to a short discussion anent the heating power of gas. Mr. 
Dunning, Secretary of the Auburn Gas Company, gave his expe- 
rience in using gas for generating steam in a boiler used for warm- 
ing his house. As he was desirous of testing the practicability 
of employing gas in lieu of coal under the boiler, he wrote to the 
Providence Retort Gas-Stove Company stating the case to them. 
In due course he received seven burners of this Company’s make, 
burning from 10 to 20 feet each. On bringing these into action it 
was found impossible to raise steam, to say nothing of maintaining 
it; so six more burners were added, with the aid of which the 
house was finally warmed. The consumption of gas was, how- 
ever, enormous. Tests of one week in duration were made, gas 
and coal being used alternately under the boiler; and it was 
found that 7000 feet of gas were equal to 200Ibs. of coal. Mr. 
Dunning therefore made the deduction that at the price current 
for coal in his town the gas would have to be sold for 
7e. per 1000 feet to compare with coal for generating steam. 
That gas would not be an economical agent for the purpose 
indicated when continuous work is required, may be granted; 
but it is also manifest that this record paints the scheme in 
darker colours than the facts of the case demand. For, later on, 
Mr. Dunning noted that another objection to the gas was that it 
created an abominable odour throughout the house, and it was 
necessary to burn an extra quantity of gas in order to heat the 
chimney sufficiently to carry off these fumes. Under such cireum- 
stances it is plain that a heavy gas consumption must naturally 
have followed. The speaker admitted that this nauseating odour 
indicated that the gas was not properly consumed, but he seemed 
unable to cure the trouble. That the difficulty could have been 
overcome, there seems little room to doubt; and had other burners 
been tried, until it was found possible to maintain steam without 
the emission of the unpleasant smell alluded to, there is ample 
ground for holding the opinion that the disparity between the 
two heating media would have been greatly reduced. The retort 
burner is not unknown in England. It is constructed on the 
Bunsen principle, is about 2} inches in diameter, and the gas is 
burned in a solid flame. 

Other members enlightened the meeting by accounts of their 
efforts to use gas for heating purposes; the general sentiment 








seeming to be that while gas would continue to gain ground for 
cooking purposes, it was too expensive to be employed for warm- 
ing houses. It must, in this connection, be remembered that the 
section of the country in which the speakers reside is the coldest 
part of America, bordering on the Atlantic. The winters of the 
New England States are not so severe as those which prevail in 
the West; nevertheless they will rank as a good second. And of 
course it is clear that the colder the climate of a place is, the greater 
would be the task of successfully using gas as a heating medium. 

Mr. H. A. Allyn’s paper on “ The Yield of Coke per Ton of Coal” 
was the prelude to a very lengthy and not altogether profitable dis- 
cussion of this vexed question. At every meeting of gas managers 
held in America during the last two years, this matter has come 
up in some shape, and monopolized a great deal of time. None 
would be averse to the ventilation of the question if a definite 
conclusion were reached; but the experiments of the different 
members have been conducted under such varying circumstances 
that they do not admit of comparisons. Much time is thus occupied 
in the discussion of the subject, and in the result the matter is left 
in the same uncertain state as it was before it was taken up. May 
the hope be expressed that eventually one of our Associations will 
appoint a Committee to investigate this coke question? A series of 
like experiments, made under the same conditions by each of the 
gentlemen who find it impossible to reconcile their results, could 
be instituted by such a Committee; and we should then probably 
know how much coke is obtained from a ton of coal. Mr. Allyn 
says he gets 48 bushels of coke from 2240 Ibs. of coal; his measure 
having a capacity of 2747°7 cubic inches, and Youghiogheny coal 
being used. In Boston, from Youghiogheny, Penn, and Westmore- 
land coals, 42 bushels are obtained. At Providence a similar 
figure is reached. Mr. Cabot also gave the same result. Mr. 
Coggshall places the yield at from 40 to 42 bushels. These numbers 
agree well, with the exception of Mr. Allyn’s statement. On the 
other hand, some of the engineers at the meeting maintained 
that they only drew out 35 bushels of coke from the retorts for 
every ton of coal charged; and, further, they did not believe there 
was any more of the residual in the raw material, consequently 
the other members could not obtain the results quoted. I have 
myself made many experiments bearing on the matter under dis- 
cussion, and they would indicate that the gentlemen claiming 42 
bushels are in the right. 

Mr. W. Yorke spoke briefly on ‘‘ The Comparative Value of Gas 
Retorts.”” He laid down the proposition that aretort which would 
last for 21 months would have a comparative value of 35 dols. 
72¢.; while if its life were but 9 months it would be worth 
14 dols. 66c. Jess than nothing. I suppose it will go without 
dispute that as the cost of the retorts is only about one-fourth of 
that of the complete setting, it will be economy to buy the best 
goods, irrespective of cost. The gentleman placed the average life 
of his retorts at 15 months, their size being 14 in. by 24 in. by 9 ft. 
Taking 6000 cubic feet as the make per day, this would figure out to 
2,700,000 cubic feet. The member from Cambridge beat the above 
by 800,000 feet. Other gentlemen had a similar opinion of the 
capabilities of the retorts, and stated they worked out 3} million 
cubic feet of gas per mouthpiece. Some discussion followed on 
burning tar; and it was held that this mode of heating did not 
increase the retort renewal account. Some of the members have 
been trying English retorts; but the trials up till now have not 
been of sufficient length to decide whether they are superior to 
those of home manufacture. This subject bordered so closely on 
the coke question, that the latter was again discussed with the 
same general result. 

How were the members then to get free from retort-house 
matters, for Mr. W. A. Stedman, of Newport, next engaged their 
attention with an account of his experiments with a new regene- 
rator furnace. The furnace, which was built last spring, was 
constructed by deepening the original furnace so as to give a depth 
of fuel of 4 to 44 feet. The air for the secondary combustion 
is heated by being passed through channels which surround the 
flues. A pit was made below the floor to admit of the firing 
and clinkering. The furnace was first fired on the 31st of 
March, 1882, and dried with a breeze fire for one week. 
The heat was then gradually raised until the 14th of April, when 
the retorts were charged regularly; 560lbs. of coal being used in 
three retorts. On the 3rd of May, 100 lbs. of coal were burned off 
in the three retorts, the duration of the charge being four hours. 
On the following day the heat began to fall, and continued on its 
downward course until it became necessary to throw the bench out 
of action. Upon examination it was found that the ports for the 
delivery of the air used in the supplementary combustion had 
nearly closed. The heat, while at its greatest intensity, had evi- 
dently caused the blocks to settle in such a way that the aperture 
at the back of the furnace had entirely closed, while in front the 
opening was only one-half the original size. These orifices were 
again cleared out, and the furnace fired for the second time. The 
arrangements for the prior heating of the air were found to be 
defective ; some iron plates had been used to divide the air-flues 
from the escape-flues, the metal was oxidized by the heated air, 
and soon became useless. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the 
setting worked well during the latter part of the summer, the charges 
running from 265 to 298 lbs. of coal. In the latter part of October 
the heats once more began to decline; and after letting the bench 
down it was found the ports had again become clogged. After 
removing the obstruction, which consisted of a kind of clinker, the 
fire was started once more. In January heavy charges were used ; 
but during the next month, as the demand for gas fell off, it became 
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necessary to charge lighter. At the present time new division 
walls are being put in between the hot air and the escape flues. 
Mr. Stedman admits that he obtained fully as good results from 
the common furnace as from this experimental one; nevertheless 
the furnace will continue in action, and the gentleman will doubt- 
less succeed in getting better work out of it in the future. Hot 
coke was used for firing. The clinkering was done once in 48 hours. 
One point in favour of the new furnace is that there does not seem 
to be any tendency of the furnace walls to burn away; the walls 
standing quite as straight to-day as when the bench was first built. 
When it was working at its best the furnace used 25 per cent. of 
the coke made. Mr. Stedman has great faith in the regenerative or 
recuperative system of heating, and every one who has the pleasure 
of knowing him will feel assured that in the end he will have such 
a furnace as will enable him to reach the point he alluded to as 
being among the possibilities—namely, to sell 30 bushels of coke 
per ton of coal carbonized. Mr. Malcolm Greenough again gave 
his friends a recital of the experience of the Boston Company with 
an improved furnace ; and he once more stated, but with increased 
emphasis, that a high draught is necessary for the proper working 
of a gas furnace. Mr. Greenough set forth the case in the fewest 
words when he said the thing we want is a system of furnaces 
where one man will supply the brains and the others will only 
have to shovel in the coal at certain hours. 

In concluding my remarks on Mr. Stedman’s paper, I would 
note that such dissertations are always interesting and instructive. 
It is not merely the record of successes which should be brought 
to the attention of the fraternity, but accounts of failures should 
also be laid before them. Not that I would have it to be inferred 
that Mr. Stedman’s furnace is not a success; but I allude to the 
points wherein he had the courage to tell his listeners just where 
he erred, and did not try to give them the bright side of the picture 
alone. 

It is greatly to be regretted that there were not any competitors 
for the prize offered by Mr. Slater in August last. ‘This apparent 
absence of all interest in the matter can be partially explained by 
examining the conditions imposed by the President. Thus the 
record of the candle power of the gas is to be made up from experi- 
ments carried out by the aid of a bar photometer placed at a 
distance from the works. This stipulation shuts out the managers 
of small works from the competition, as few of them have this 
expensive instrument at their disposal. The prize, it will be 
remembered, was to be awarded to the manager who could show 
the greatest reduction in the cost of manufacture of his gas for the 
last half of 1882, compared with a like period of the previous year. 
The matter has now been placed in the hands of the Board of 
Directors, and they are free to impose such conditions as they 
think proper. 

It only remains to be stated, in conclusion, that the Association 
very wisely re-elected Mr. Slater to the presidency. 








Correspondence, 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


A SUGGESTION TO THE MEMBERS OF THE GAS INSTITUTE. 


Srr,—I am perhaps a little out of order in addressing the members of 
The Gas Institute through the medium of the JournaL; but the question 
of the ‘‘fuel of the future” is such an important one for gas under- 
takings (more particularly in the application of gas for cooking purposes) 
that I venture to hope that, at the meeting of the Institute at Sheffield 
next June, some one will read a short paper ‘‘ On the Advantages of Gas 
Companies letting Cooking Stoves on Hire,” so as to elicit, in the course 
of discussion, the capital outlay, the rental paid for the use of same, the 
cost of maintenance and supervision, and the estimated half-yearly con- 
sumption of the gas per stove—April to September, October to March— 
with the view of showing whether the consumption of gas for cooking 
purposes is not chiefly in the summer half year and in the daytime, 
and therefore of greater benefit than a winter night’s consumption of gas. 


Sydenham, April 5, 1883. R. Hzsxern Joss. 





WATER GAS FROM COAL-GAS RETORTS. 

Srr,—I saw in the “ Notes”’ column of the Journat of the 3rd inst. 
that a German patentee has suggested that ordinary gas-retorts should 
be used for making alternately illuminating and non-illuminating gas, 
when such gas as the last-named can be turned to account. If I under- 
stand the suggestion, we are first to work off the charge in the usual way 
(at the best possible heat, of course), and then send steam into the 
retort through certain tubular attachments—no doubt clearly enough 
explained in the patentee’s specification—until 80 per cent. of the coke 
has been removed by the oxygen of the steam. Now, without knowing 
how the steam can be brought into contact with the coke, and how such 
a mass can be kept at a heat sufficient to decompose it and bring about 
such a result as is contemplated, it must be admitted by all to be impos- 
sible. Yet, at the same time, we may, to some extent, be allowed to 
judge of the present by the past, in matters of this sort. 

Take the following as an instance:—In the year 1854 Mr. Dimsdale 
took out a patent for ‘‘ An Improvement in the Manufacture of Gas for 
Lighting and Heating Purposes;’’ and as soon as the process was 
secured, an experiment to test its value was made at the City of London 
Gas-Works. Although the patentee specified ‘‘ the introduction into the 
retort, during the process of distillation, of jets of superheated steam, for 
the purpose of decomposing the same,”’ the late Mr. Keates and myself 
thought it necessary that the charge should be all but, if not quite 
worked off, before admitting the steam, in order to have at least a chance 
of heat enough to bring about the decomposition of the same. Every- 
thing was done to the satisfaction of Mr. Dimsdale; and allI need say 





further respecting the result of the letting in of steam (a mere jet) is 
that the retort was soon brought down to a heat that rendered it unfit 
either for a decomposing or a carbonizing vessel. 

Of course, notwithstanding this communication, it must be understood 
that I admit success, in matters of this sort to be often due to the “ light 
of the age ;”’ and therefore I say, Tey it. W. Many. 

April 6, 1883. 


COOPER’S PATENT FOR PURIFYING GAS. 

Srr,—Mr. Cooper is right in assuming that the object I have had in 
writing to you has been for the information of your readers ; and if the 
unearthing of an 80 years old patent be a disagreeable discovery for Mr. 
Cooper, he is only—as I and others have found ourselves scores and 
scores of times—too late. But he need not be dispirited; as it may be 
that this repatenting of an old invention is but the stepping-stone to 
something better, and for which a valid patent can be obtained. It is 
the fate of all inventors to find, every now and then, that they have been 
anticipated. If in Solomon’s day there was ‘‘ nothing new under the 
sun,” how much more difficult is it now to produce anything absolutely 
novel of a really important nature. 

It was out of deference to your space that I did not give in extenso 
the exact words that Heard used in his patent; but I thought I gave 
sufficient to prove that the use of lime mixed with coal while being car- 
bonized was known to, and disclosed by Heard and Winsor some 80 years 
before the advent of Mr. Cooper’s patent. For a considerable time I 
tried ordinary slaked lime mixed as Heard directs; but I discontinued 
it, for I found a kind of soapy accumulation in the pipes and collecting- 
boxes, which was very troublesome. Perhaps too much lime was used ; 
but this does not matter. The fact remains that lime was prescribed by 
Heard to be used along with coal in the retort, for the purpose of puri- 
fying gas; and whether it was slaked or unslaked, or used in small or 
large quantity, an end is put to any subsequent claim by Letters Patent 
for using it in the manner related for the purifying of gas. 

Isend you both Heard and Winsor’s patents, and if you compare Mr. 
Cooper’s specification, as given in the JournaL for the 23rd of January 
last (p. 145), you will see that it is impossible for him to claim what may 
be to him a true invention, but which, unfortunately for him, turns out to 
be old, and consequently public property. 

St. Neots, April 5, 1883. 





GerorcE Bower. 





TAR DISTILLING. 

Sir,—A few weeks ago I was startled at the glowing results realizable 
from tar and liquor residuals, according to some; and finding my own 
and others’ satisfactory, but not so good as theirs, I began to examine 
particulars, and found that ‘it is not all gold that glitters.” My atten- 
tion was again so much aroused at the statements contained in Mr. 
Jervis’s paper on the ‘‘ Distillation of Coal Tar,’’ which appeared in the 
Journau for the 27th ult., that upon examination of the results shown 
I fear a mistake has arisen somehow ; for, if my calculations are correct, 
he has realized more than he commenced with. Probably Mr. Jervis 
will be able to prove that I am incorrect. AG 

April 4, 1883. lcs 

Srr,—Referring to Mr. Jervis’s paper, on “ Tar Distilling,’’ in the 
Journat for the 27th ult., there are several further comments to add to 
those of your two correspondents of last week, who show the £7 profit 
to be a fiction. 

The price of 40 per cent. anthracene is only 1s., not 1s. 6d., and there 
is no demand; so that this price is only nominal. Green oil should not 
be taken as worth more than creosote ; as the demand for grease-making 
is limited. Pitch is not worth 25s. on the works; unless a considerable 
quantity of oil is added to soften it, costing several shillings per ton. 
Also the prices given are subject to discount and brokerage. 

There are several other matters—such as cost of labour, plant, &c.— 
which might bear remark, if space permitted. 

Of course any profit can be shown on paper, if fancy prices are allowed, 
and incidentals (such as repairs, depreciation, &c.) lightly skipped over. 

April 6, 1883. Tar DistIuuer. 





THE ASHTON GAS COMPANY AND THE SLIDING SCALE. 

Srr,—In the Journat for April 3 I notice that, in your remarks under 
the above heading, you state that ‘‘it so happens the Company have 
an Act of 1877 imposing the sliding scale; but, as a matter of fact, the 
Directors have not treated the proprietors to increased dividends, and 
have not reduced the price of gas under these provisions.” You were 
probably guided in your remarks by the report of the proceedings before 
the Court of Queen’s Bench. Here a similar statement was made; but 
at a time when the Company had not an opportunity of correcting it, as 
the Judges decided in their favour withozt calling on their Counsel to 


reply. 

~ 1877, when the sliding scale was imposed upon the Company. The 
maximum price charged for gas was 3s. 8d. per 1000 feet; and Parlia- 
ment fixed this as the initial. price, and 10 per cent. as the initial divi- 
dend. Shortly after the passing of the Act the price was reduced by 
3d. per 1000 cubic feet; and other reductions have followed. The 
present maximum price is 2s. 9d. per 1000 feet ; or a total reduction of 
11d. per 1000 feet. The dividends have, of course, been increased in a 
corresponding ratio; and the proprietors will at the end of the present 
year be entitled to 12? per cent. 

Thus you see that the advantages which the sliding scale confers on 
both consumers and shareholders have, in this case, been largely appro- 
priated; and they would doubless have been much more so if circum- 
stances had warranted. 

I make no comment upon the action of the consumers; feeling con- 
fident that, when the facts become known, a universal opinion will be 
established in favour of the Company. ~~ rae 

Ashton-under-Lyne, April 6, 1883. sii ecsameanane 

[It was certainly the assertion made by Counsel representing the 
Ashton gas consumers, in the case recently argued before the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, that misled us in the matter above referred to.— 
Ep. J, G, L.1 
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Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Frimay, Aprit 6. 

The Norwood (Middlesex) and Sunningdale District Water Companies’ 
Bill, the Tendring Hundred Water Bill, and the Windsor and Eton Water 
Bill were referred to a Select Committee, consisting of Lord Balfour of 
Burley (Chairman), the Duke of Bedford, Lord de Ros, Lord Harris, and 
Lord Kintore ; to meet on Tuesday, April 10. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tvrspay, Apri 3. 
The Portsmouth Water Bill was referred to a Select Committee, con- 
sisting of Sir Joseph Bailey (Chairman), the Earl of Bective, Mr. Cropper, 
and Mr. Pulley; to meet on Tuesday, April 10. 


Fripay, Aprin 6, 

On the motion of Sir Joun Mowsray, it was ordered—“ That the resolu- 
tion which, upon the 13th day of March, was reported from the Select 
Committee on Standing Orders, in respect of the petition for leave to bring 
in the Dundalk Water Bill, be recommitted to the Select Committee on 
Standing Orders.” 


Saturpay, APRIL 7. 
Petitions against dispensing with the Standing Orders in the case of the 
Dundalk Water Bill were presented from Owners, &c., in Dundalk (John 
Crouzet) ; do. (John Hamill); Inhabitants of Dundalk. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTEE. 

(Before Lord Ciaup Hamitton, Chairman; Mr. Sureip, Captain Price, 
and the Marquis of Tavistock; Mr. A. Bonnam-Carter, Referee.) 
Tuespay, Apri 3. 

BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION (CONSOLIDATION) BILL. 

The following Counsel appeared in this matter:—Mr. Porg, Q.C., Mr. 
MicuaEL, Q.C., and Mr. Firzceraup for the promoters of the Bill (the 
Corporation of Birmingham); Mr. J. 8. Duepauez, Q.C., and the Hon. A. L. 
LytTe.ton for Lord Calthorpe and the Trustees of the Rev. G. Inge; Mr. 
SanpeRrs, Q.C., and Mr. Macraxr for Messrs. J. Gillott, H. Weiss, and J. 
Webb; Mr. LitTier, Q.C., and Mr. O’Hara for the Wednesbury and Dar- 
laston Local Boards; Mr. O’Hara and Mr. O’Brien for the King’s Norton 
Rural Sanitary Authority; Mr. O’Hara and Mr. Mowpray for certain Gas 
and Water Annuitants; and Mr. J. Anse for the Aston Local Board. 

Mr. Pore, in opening the case for the promoters, said the Bill was one 
to consolidate, ‘with amendments,” the Local Acts and Orders in force 
within the borough of Birmingham. The Bill, though of considerable 
scope, only contained a limited number of questions upon which opposi- 
tion would be heard. There were no doubt some matters which the Com- 
mittee might think it right to investigate, apart from the mere question of 
opposition by petition; because the Bill was, in fact, the consolidation of 
sanitary and other provisions which were at present spread over a con- 
siderable number of Local Acts affecting the borough of Birmingham. 
It had been felt to be extremely desirable that the local law, so to speak, 
should be reduced to one intelligible statute, so that all persons interested 
could appeal to it, just as the general questions had been consolidated by 
the authority of Parliament. As instances of similar consolidations in the 
general law of the land, he instanced the Municipal Corporations Act, 
1882, in which Parliament had collected into one statute the whole of the 
general enactments which were formerly spread over 40 or 43 different 
Acts. Similar consolidation, with regard to the general statutes on public 
health, was effected by the Public Health Act of 1875. The main purpose 
of the Birmingham Corporation (Consolidation) Bill was to do for the local 
law of Birmingham what had been done by Parliament for the general 
law. With slight exceptions, which would be explained in the course of 
the case, he did not think any change was contemplated which would 
really affect the rights of any parties. There were some small ones, to 
which attention was called by petition. The officers of the Corporation 
would be brought before the Committee, and would say precisely how the 
law now stood in regard to the borough, and what it was proposed it should 
be after the consolidation which the Committee were asked to sanction. 
The first part of the Bill was merely preliminary, and gave certain powers 
of internal management to the Corporation; the second related to the 
sanitary laws of the town. As far as he knew, nobody objected, by way of 
petition, to the re-enactment (in the form of consolidation) of the pro- 
visions which at present affected the borough. With respect to Part III. 
of the Bill—the portion relating to streets and buildings—a small question 
would arise upon the petition of Lord Calthorpe—a question of liability to 
repair in certain cases where the streets were public highways. Passing 
over the other sections, he came to the petition of the gas and water 
annuitants, who objected to clauses 293 and 294, on the ground that the 
saving clause was not sufficient to protect their interests as gas annuitants ; 
and this was a question to which he must particularly direct the attention of 
the Committee. He presumed they knew that in 1875 the Corporation 
of Birmingham came before Parliament with a Bill to enable them to 
purchase the gas and water works by which the borough was at that time 
supplied; and two Acts were passed—one being for the purpose of enabling 
the Corporation to purchase the undertakings of the two local Gas Com- 
panies. This Bill, as promoted by the Birmingham Corporation, gave rise 
to one of the keenest } ~nment sirt and fights in the session of 1875. It was 
most carefully considered by powerful Committees in both Houses; and the 
provisions of the Bill were settled after due deliberation upon the claims 
of the Corporation and the rights of the parties interested. What was pro- 
posed in this Consolidation Bill was simply to provide for the re-enactment 
of the provisions of the Act of 1875. It was not proposed in any way to alter 
these Ss all events not in any way which could possibly affect 
any of the petitioners. The Bill simply re-enacted the general provisions 
of the legislation of 1875, which enabled the Corporation to purchase private 
works for the supply of gas and water, and provided for the appropriation 
of such profits as might arise to the Corporation in their administration 
of these undertakings. The old Companies, of course, dealt with the 
profits by way of dividend; and the common objection that used to be made 
to the transfer of such powers from companies to corporations was dis- 
cussed and dealt with in 1875. This objection was that it would deprive 
the consumer of the protection afforded by those clauses which provided 
that any surplus profits beyond a statutory dividend must go in reduction 
of the price of the article consumed. Parliament had always acted 
upon the supposition—it did so in 1875—that the fact of a corporation 
being a body elected by the ratepayers (though, as a matter of fact, the 
representatives were not necessarily all gas consumers) was a sufficient 
guarantee that the price of gas would be fairly dealt with; and in the 
course of his (Mr. Pope’s) experience in the discussion of these matters, 
he could not recollect a case in which complaint had been made to 
Parliament that a corporation had not dealt with the price of gas satis- 
factorily to its constituents, because those constituents had it in their 








power to secure a representation of their views in the council itself. One 
often heard complaints of the conduct of companies, but not often of the 
conduct of corporations. In 1875, then, these undertakings were trans- 
ferred to the Corporation, and in the Act authorizing the transfer pro- 
visions were made for the appropriation of any profits that might be made. 
Section 36 of the Act of 1875, for instance, dealt with the appropriation of 
the gas profits; but in order that the interests of outside consumers— 
that was to say, consumers such as those who were represented by some 
of the present petitioners—might be fairly protected, Parliament intro- 
duced into the Act certain protective clauses. One was the provision that 
there should be no differential price in Birmingham; so that the outside 
consumers, who had no voice in the choice of the representatives sent to 
the Council, had the protection of the inside consumers as regarded any 
reduction in the price of gas. And further, the Act of 1875 provided that the 
outside authorities should have the right, within two years from the passing 
of the Act, if they chose, to purchase their part of the undertaking without 
any opposition by the Corporation. Four of the outlying Local Authorities 
had purchased their portions of the plant. As to the petitions of the Boards 
who had not purchased, he should have to ask the serious consideration 
of the Committee as to what course they thought it would be right to 
pursue. It would be for the Committee to determine whether they would 
re-open the three weeks’ discussion of 1875, and—at the instance of one or 
two outside Authorities who had not purchased, and now claimed the right to 
discuss the provisions of the 1875 Act—disturb the relations of those who 
had availed themselves of the arrangement then come to. He maintained 
that it would be contrary to equity, and even contrary to parliamentary 
principle, to disturb a settlement so made and acted upon, at the instance 
simply of one Local Authority who had not taken advantage of the pro- 
visions made for its protection. Before going further it was necessary to 
look at the position in which these petitioners stood. It would be in the 
recollection of the Committee that sen year a new Standing Order with 
reference to Gas and Water Bills was sanctioned by the House of Commons. 
It was Standing Order No. 1344. Considerable grievance had been expressed 
by reason of a decision of the Court of Referees, to whom questions of locus 
standi were referred, that where Gas and Water Bills were applications 
merely for an increase of capital, local bodies within the area affected had 
no locus standi merely on that statement, unless there was something in 
the Bill altering standard prices or altering some provision which inter- 
fered with the status of the consumer. Parliament thought that it 
was desirable to allow municipal bodies to intervene, and to state what 
they thought upon the provisions of any Bill, even as to the raising of 
capital alone; and accordingly Standing Order 134, was passed. This 
stated: “The municipal or other local authority of any town or district 
alleging in their petition that such town or district may be injuriously 
affected by the provisions of any Bill relating to the lighting or water 
supply thereof, or the raising of capital for any such purpose, shall be 
entitled to be heard against such Bill.” There were two petitions upon 
these gas and water!provisions, by the Local Boards of Wednesbury and 
Darlaston, and by the Aston Local Board and the King’s Norton Rural 
Sanitary Authority. The locus standi of these petitioners was objected 
to before the Court of Referees ; but the Court held, upon a very important 
construction of Standing Order 134a, that it was not a question for their 
decision, for by the above-named Order the House of Commons had 
made imperative the hearing of municipal or other local authorities who 
brought themselves within the Standing Order, and consequently no objec- 
tion could be entertained. These petitioners were therefore present by virtue 
of the Standing Order; but he ventured to submit that it was perfectly 
plain that, though the Standing Order gave them a right to be heard, where 
they alleged that they might be injuriously affected by the provisions of 

any Bill or the raising of capital, it did not give them any right to trouble 
the Committee with discussions upon matters which were not provisions 

of the Bill. It was for the Committee to decide whether, in point of fact, 

they were injuriously affected by the provisions of the Bill; and it was 
for the Committee to put upon the Standing Order the true construction 

as to what was the subject-matter upon which they were entitled to be 
heard. The Standing Order, he maintained, did not give them the 

right to come, and, according to parliamentary phraseology, complain of 
past legislation. Looking at the petitions of these Local Authorities, it 

would be seen that they meant, if they meant anything, ‘‘ We are not going 
to be hurt by the provisions of this Bill; but we should like something 

different—we should like to upset, to our own advantage, that which was 

We should like other legislation, and not the past legisla- 

tion which it is sought to confirm.” He contended that according to 

parliamentary usage they could not be heard on any such points; and he 

should ask the Committee to decide that they could not re-open the 

provisions settled in 1875. 

Mr. O’Hara hoped he would be heard upon the point before it was 
decided. 

Mr. Pope said this would, of course, be done. What he urged was that 
it was plain, upon the face of the Standing Order, that the intention was 
to give to local authorities an absolute right to be heard upon any pro- 
visions which they alleged would injure them. But he failed to see 
anything which entitled them to avail themselves of a Bill which did not 
injure them, to promote what was equivalent to a Bill of their own; and 
under cover of it to obtain something which no one else had. He would 
only allude further to clauses 293 and 294 of the Bill, which were the clauses 
in respect to which the locus standi of the gas annuitants was admitted, 
and to which it was limited. These petitioners called themselves the gas 
annuitants ; but really they were only a fraction of them—viz., representing 
about 1-6th in value. What was proposed to be done was to repeal the 
provisions of the Act of 1875, and to repeal certain provisions which were 
set out in the schedule, under which the gas annuitants had taken their 
securities. Clause 294 was intended to be as wide asaving clause as possible 
to any right they might have under the section sought to be repealed. The 
intention was, whilst obtaining the advantage of the repeal of many cum- 
brous sections and Orders, to preserve absolutely, without interference, all 
the rights of the gas annuitants. If it could be pointed out that they would 
be injuriously affected, they should be heard. He need not say that the 
Corporation had not the smallest desire to do anything which could de- 
preciate the value of any of the securities. He invited the Committee to 
see whether any better way of preserving the rights of the annuitants 
could be devised than appeared in the Bill. He then proceeded to refer 
to the various petitions. With regard to the petitions of the Local Boards, 
he repeated his argument that they had no right to object to the re- 
enactment of the provisions settled in 1875. The petitioners asked the 
Committee to make inquiry as to the gas-rates charged, the profits made, 
and the purposes for which these protits were employed ; that was to say, 
the Committee were to go beyond the provisions of the Act of 1875. The 
petitioners did not allege that the provisions had not been complied with, 
but that the Committee were to go beyond this question, and, in their 
interesta and for their benefit, do something with regard to the gas profits 
which Parliament in 1875 did not do. He contended that they could 
not raise this point. The petitioners also asked that special provisions 
should be made regulating the price of gas, which meant that the Corpo- 
ration were to be put in a position in which no other Corporation was, and 


done in 1875. 
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that they were to have some special statutory control promoted only by a 
section of outside authorities, who had not taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity they had of acquiring their share of the undertaking, and making a 
rofit for themselves. In conclusion, he thought that, though there was a 
ormidable array of Counsel on the other side, the questions involved in 
the matter were not large. 

The Cuarrman said that, before witnesses were called, it would be well 
for the Committee to hear the other side as to the point raised by Mr. Pope 
on the Standing Order—as to whether the case should be entirely reopened, 
or whether they should be confined to such points as were amendments or 
alterations of the 1875 Act. 

Mr. O’Hara said the objection was that the petitioners for whom he 
appeared were complaining of past legislation; and that, according to the 
oo of the House of Commons, petitioners complaining of past legisla- 

ation were not entitled to be heard. He pee fv | that the Birmingham 
Corporation were seeking the renewed acquiescence of Parliament to all 
the provisions contained in the 1875 Act ; and therefore, though to a con- 
siderable extent it was only a re-enactment, it was really a re-affirming of 
the whole of the provisions which Parliament was pleased to pass in 1875. 
He urged that the petitioners had a right to be ewe on this question ; and 

ointed out that if many Acts now in force were sought to be re-affirmed, 

arliament would hesitate to doit. But it was not to the provisions of the 
Act of 1875, as they understood them, that they objected, but to the way 
in which they were interpreted and administered by the Corporation. He 
(Mr. O'Hara) asked the Committee to decide, having regard to the conduct 
of the Corporation, whether or not these provisions of 1875, with certain 
alterations, were to receive the sanction of Parliament in 1883. What 
the petitioners said was that there was a contract made in certain terms, 
and the Corporation of Birmingham had taken a view of the meaning of 
those terms with which the petitioners did not agree. It had been held 
by Lord Cockburn that the Corporation had no right to trade for profit. 
The Corporation no doubt relied on the words of the 1875 Act; but the 
petitioners submitted, and they were supported by the late Lord Chief 
Justice, that the administration of the gas undertaking was entrusted to 
the Corporation, not as a commercial undertaking for making a profit, but 
as a municipal authority to supply gas for the mutual benefit of all, both 
inside and outside the borough. His (Mr. O’Hara’s) appearance before the 
Committee that day was a matter of absolute necessity, because if the 
petitioners did not object now, and they were afterwards to bring in 
a Bill to relieve themselves’of the pressure on them, they would be told 
that they should have objected at the time this Bill was passed. He quoted 
the statement of Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, in which the learned judge 
remarked that the Corporation ought not to treat the gas undertaking as 
a commercial speculation; and went on to say: ‘‘What makes it more 
striking is that whatever profit they make is not to be spent on the 
outlying districts, from which the profit is made, but on the borough 
of Birmingham. I cannot suppose that any such thing was ever in the 
contemplation of the Legislature in passing this Act or in passing this 
section.” The petitioners asked the Committee to say that the expendi- 
ture of £25,000 a year (which was the amount of the profits on the gas 
undertaking) solely within the borough of Birmingham, was not in future 
to be so spent; and they asked the Committee to impose on the Corpora- 
tion such regulations as they thought fit so to adjust the price that the 
balance of profit would be merely trifling. 

The CuHarrman, after conferring with the Committee, said it was not 
necessary to hear any other Counsel on this point, but they would proceed 
to consider it in private. 

After about ten minutes’ consultation, 

The CHarrMan said the Committee were of opinion that the petitioners 
might be heard on their allegations. The Committee felt that the sum of 
the petitions was that the price of gas and water charged to outside con- 
sumers was unreasonably high; and they expected Counsel to confine 
their arguments and evidence as far as possible to bear on this point. 

It was then arranged that the further hearing of this part of the case 
should be deferred until the next day. 

The Town Clerk (Mr. E. O. Smith) was called, and asked a number 
of formal questions as to the Bill; everything objected to being deferred. 
He said there were 31 Local Acts and Provisional Orders confirmed by 
Parliament relating to the improvement and local government of the 
borough of Birmingham, including the supply of gas and water, and 
other matters. These were, in their present condition, inconvenient for 
reference, and it would be of great legal and public advantage to have 
them consolidated into one Act. They contained 940 sections, whereas the 
present Consolidation Bill comprised only 294. Thus the advantage was 
obvious. He went over the clauses of the Bill, and showed that no altera- 
tion whatever was made in the existing law; the General Acts relating 
to markets, fairs, gas-works, and water-works being incorporated. 


WEDNEsDAyY, APRIL 4. 

At the commencement of the proceedings to-day, 

Mr. O’Hara informed the Committee that there had been negotiations 
between the representatives of the Gas and Water Annuitants and the 
Corporation ; and he believed that up to a certain point these negotiations 
had been satisfactory. The promoters of the Bill had agreed to certain 
necessary clauses and words, which were considered ample for the protec- 
tion of the annuitants; and therefore he should not have to trouble the 
Committee any further upon the matter raised by their petition. But 
there was another matter which it had been agreed should be left to the 
arbitrament of the Committee—as to the costs of the annuitants. 

The Cuarman said the Committee would like to know the nature of the 
negotiations that had been entered into; and also their result. 

Mr. O'Hara replied that, as the negotiations were without prejudice, he 
was in the unpleasant position of not being akle to tell the Committee 
anything. 

Mr. F'irzGERatp said that, with regard to the Local Authorities who 
were petitioning, Mr. Smith (who was the witness under examination) 
would be prepared to say what the Corporation were disposed to offer not 
only to the petitioners, but to the Local Authorities who might be affected 
by the Bill. 

Mr. O’Hara said the Committee were now considering the question of 

reamble. Unless the Corporation came to terms, he must, in justice to 
1is clients, reopen the question of the charges for gas; as this was what 
they were appearing for. He was told that the Chairmen of the Local 
Boards for whom he acted were obliged to be at their posts the next day. 
on account of some elections which were taking place. Therefore it would 
to-day be necessary to go on with this part of the opposition. 

The Town Clerk, examined by Mr. Teeeanann, then continued his evi- 
dence. He said clause 151 simply continued the status quo of the holding of 
the gas undertaking y the Corporation. Clauses 15d and 153 were ordi- 
nary clauses ; while clause 154 defined the gas limits. There was a slight 
change in this, as they excepted certain portions of the old undertaking 
purchased in 1875, and included a small portion of the parish of Yardley 
at present supplied without statutory authority. There was also a trifling 
alteration with reference to Quinton, and a rather complicated arrange- 





ment with regard to other districts. The clauses up to 157 were re-enact- 
ments, to which there was no objection. Clause 158, as to the price of gas, 
was the same as the existing clause, and defined the maximum price. 
Clause 159 was a new clause—an administrative clause. Clause 160 was a 
re-enactment from the Act of 1864; and clause 161 was also a re-enact- 
ment. Clause 162 wasa new clause. There had been cases where persons 
had applied to the Corporation for gas mainly for temporary buildings, and 
other buildings as well, in other people’s names, and there had been a 
difficulty in recovering the money. The Corporation therefore wished to 
impose penalties for fraudulently obtaining gas by using other people’s 
names. Clause 163 made it possible for the Corporation, if they thought 
fit, to pay off the debt on the gas undertaking earlier than the time pre- 
viously arranged. Clauses 164 to 167 were re-enactments to which there 
was no objection. Clause 168 was a re-enactment of the power of other 
authorities to purchase by agreement. 

Mr. FrrzgeRaLp: These clauses, therefore, simply re-enact existing 
legislation ? 

Witness : Yes; except the alterations I have pointed out. 

And there has been no desire or wish to interfere with any existing 
right or interest of anybody ?—None whatever. 

And in your opinion does the Bill effectually carry out the intention ?— 
It does. 

Speaking generally, does what you have said with regard to the gas 
clauses also apply to the water clauses ?—Precisely the same. There is 
hardly any alteration in the water clauses except words suggested by the 
authorities of the House and the Local Government Board. We merely 
get rid of an enormous number of useless sections. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O’Hanra, witness said he was in the room on the 
previous day, and heard the remarks of Mr. Pope. 

Mr. O’HaRa: Suppose the Committee are pleased to make a material 
alteration in the application of the gas profits, would you go on with the 

ill % 


Witness : I think any attempt to alter the present legislation in respect 
to the appropriation of gas profits would cause the withdrawal, I do not 
say of the whole Bill, but at all events of the clauses relating to gas and 
water. 

Mr. O’Hara: Under these circumstances, Iam bound to ask the Com- 
mittee if they will be pleased to enact a solemn farce. Am I to occupy 
time in endeavouring to alter the Acts of 1875; and if an alteration as to 
the expenditure of the gas profits is made, the promoters nv pay they 
will withdraw that part of the Bill from consideration ? make this 
as a preliminary objection to continuing my case: I ask you to say, having 
Seand what is the intention of the promoters of the Bill in the event of 
your being pleased, on a proper case being made out, to provide an altera- 
tion in this respect—that you will go no further with the preamble, as to 
that part. I will make no other observations to you upon the matter—it 
must be so plain. 

After the Committee had deliberated some few minutes, 

Mr. FirzGeratp said he was of course unwilling to interrupt the 
deliberations of the Committee; but he should like to say a few words in 
reply to Mr. O'Hara. 

The Cuarrman : Certainly. 

Mr. FirzGERALp: The position I contend for is this—that this is a Con- 
solidation Bill promoted “ the Corporation as a bond fide Consolidation 
Bill, for the purpose of bringing together into one Act and in a more con- 
venient form the existing local law of Birmingham, which, as the Com- 
mittee have heard, is contained in more than twenty Acts besides those 
that have been left out. It is—and it will puzzle my learned friend or 
anybody else to give any reason to the contrary—quite within the privilege 
and power of the Corporation to consolidate just as much or just as little 
as they like of their Acts; and if on coming here they find that any par- 
ticular clauses of their Bill are, as I think, unfairly and groundlessly 
attacked, it is, I submit to the Committee, entirely within the rights of 
the promoters, and entirely in accordance with the practice of Parliament, 
that they should be allowed to say, “ Very well; if you do not like this 
clause, if you do not like to repeal and re-enact the existing law, we will 
leave it alone. We will leave the Act of 1875 in regard to gas and water 
entirely alone.” 

Mr. O’Hara: I ask the Committee to consider again what Mr. Pope 
shadowed forth, and what the Town Clerk now distinctly tells you—that if 
you alter this Bill materially as affecting the prices 

The Town Clerk (interrupting): No; what I said was that if alterations 
are made in the appropriation of the gas profits inconsistent with the 
settlement of 1875, then I think I should advise (and I think Counsel 
would also advise) that the gas and water clauses should be withdrawn 
from the Bill. 

Mr. O’Hara: Be itso. I am here to contend for an alteration in the 
appropriation of the profits, or in the fixing of the prices. If, then, I 
am to occupy time for a considerable number of hours, and at the end 
of that you resolve that I am entitled to certain redress, and are good 
enough to insert, or cause to be inserted, certain provisions giving effect to 
your decision, and the Corporation do not like them, they will withdraw 
that part of the Bill. We shall then have been kept here at great expense, 
and your valuable time will have been occupied whilst a solemn farce has 
been played. The farce I mean is this, that we shall here deliberate 
whether or not alterations shall be made; and if these alterations do not 
suit these gentlemen, they tell you plainly they will go back to the status 





quo. 
The Cuarrman : I will call your attention to the opinion given yesterday 
by the Committee, which was as follows:—‘‘ The Committee are of 


opinion that the petitioners may be heard on their allegations. The 
Committee feel that the sum of the petitions is that the price of gas and 
water charged to the outside consumers is unreasonably high ; and they 
expect Counsel to confine their arguments and evidence as far as possible 
to bear on this point.” Such is still the opinion of the Committee; but 
you want to extend your argument to the appropriation of the Corporatiou 
revenue derived from the gas and water, which is another matter. 

Mr. O’Hanra: Will you allow me to say how the question arises? At 
present the Corporation charge for gas a certain price, limited to 4s. per 
1000 feet, and they may charge any sum they please, provided it does not 
go beyond 4s. Out of this price they make as much money as they can, 
and put it into the borough fund. That is what these gentlemen call the 
appropriation of the profits. I will put the question again to the witness, 
so as to bring it entirely within your ruling. (To witness:) Now, 
Mr. Town Clerk, I suppose—no, I will not suppose anything—but in the 
event of the prices being so fixed that the profits would be very small 
indeed, or, to put it as Mr. Michael suggests, if the profits were ni/, or the 
probability of making them was small, would you advise your Council to 
withdraw the Bill? 

Mr. Micwae.: You have put six questions. 

Mr. O’Hara: Then he can give six answers. 

The Cuarrman : You have put it in an involved way. 

Mr. O’Hara: Then I will put it again. (To witness:) At present you 
make a profit out of the gas? 

Witness : We do. 
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I may take it roughly that the profit amounts to £25,000 a year ?— 
Roughly you may, for the whole undertaking. 

This money depends on the first charge to gas consumers ?—Partly. 

If the price were diminished to the consumers, the amount earned 
would be decreased pro ratd ?—Unless increased consumption made up 
the deficiency. 

Treating the consumption as equal, let me now ask, supposing the price 
to the consumer is reduced, would the profits be diminished ?—Other 
things being equal, that is obvious. 

ss a limit were put on the price, such as to make the profit 
earned very small, would that dealing with the price affect the application 

of the profits ?—Of course it would. 

Then let me ask you further, if the price were dealt with, and such con- 
ditions were put into the Bill, and the price should be so framed that the 
profit now made would be considerably Jiminished, would you then advise 
your clients to withdraw part of the Bill ?—Yes. 

Mr. O’Hara, addressing the Committee, said he had now brought him- 
self entirely within the limits prescribed by them. 

Mr. Pore said he was astonished to hear a gentleman of Mr. O’Hara’s 
experience make objection to such a statement. It was the commonest 
thing possible to say that if a Bill were materially altered it would not be 
proceeded with. The Committee had not decided yet that they were goin 
to alter the prices. If the prices were excessive, he (Mr. Pope) was prepare 
to argue the matter. 

The Cuarrman: You are assuming that the Committee have already 
made up their minds to sanction a large reduction in the maximum price. 

Mr. O’Hara: Quite the contrary, my lord. 

The CuarrMan: Will you put this question to the Town Clerk? You 
have assumed that the maximum charge, as made by the Corporation, 
should be reduced all round. You are only representing a onal portion 
of the people consuming it. Supposing, you ask, a reduction was made in 
the ew charged to your clients outside the borough, would the Town 
Clerk recommend the Town Council to withdraw part of the Bill. 

Mr. O'Hara: Perhaps your lordship would yourself put the question. 

The CHarrMan (to witness): I ask you that. 

Witness : That proposition has never been submitted tome. The view 
which the Gas Committee, and therefore the Corporation, hold is this: We 
shall be prepared at the proper time to offer these authorities a purchase 
clause, and this will give them a remedy if they think they can make 
their gas cheaper than we supply them. We should not care to continue 
to supply them on a differential charge. We had originally differential 
charges with respect to Northfield salt Tasllag but they were ultimately 
removed, the great argument being that differential charges were obsolete. 
Therefore our answer to the three Local Boards left out of the twelve is 
that their proper remedy is to purchase the portion of the undertaking 
within their district, and the Corporation would be prepared to offer them 
at the proper time a purchasing clause. 

The REFEREE: Are you willing to renew the offer of purchase on the 
same terms as were contained in the Act of 1875 ? 

Witness: Not precisely the same. It would involve a long argument to 
go into such a question; but I may say that the decision then arrived at 
was that the Corporation purchased as trustees for them, and therefore 
they were entitled to the undertaking according to the price then paid 
for it. Since then the Corporation have made great extensions, and laid 
out vast sums of money. The three Local Boards have already power to 
purchase by agreement, and if we cannot agree we are willing to go to 
arbitration. 

In answer to the Referee, 

Mr. Pore said that a reduced maximum charge, if a proper one, would 
not cause the withdrawal of part of the Bill. For instance, if 3s. 9d. per 
1000 feet. were substituted, it would not be resisted; but a shifting maxi- 
mum would be a thing never been imposed before on a Corporation. 

The REFEREE said the opinion of the Committee was that the petitioners 
had no right to inquire how the Corporation chose to deal with their gas 
profits ; but if they could show that an unreasonable charge was made the 
Committee would hear them. As to going into how the Council dealt with 
their funds, and whether the petitioners had a right to a special clause to 
reduce the price of gas, it was a thing the Committee would not do. 

Mr. O'Hara: I defer to your opinion ; but I believe I shall be able to 
show the Committee the reasonableness of my contention, which is that it 
is not a question of what they do with the profits. I resist their making 
streets and improvements in Birmingham out of money raised by charging 
too high a price for gas in the districts I represent. I say, in the words of 
the late Lord Chief Justice, that they are trustees for us, and ought to so 
manage the concern as not to make a profit out of it. 

After a deliberation of twenty minutes, 

_ The Cuarrman said: The Committee are of opinion, Mr. O'Hara, that it 
18 Open to you to show that the actual price of gas charged to your clients 
and the maximum price in the Bill is unreasonable; but not to attempt to 
prove this by attacking the disposal of the profits. We must, therefore, 
ask you to confine yourself to prove your case in the manner indicated. 

_To this Mr. O’Hara assented, and the cross-examination of the Town 

Clerk was proceeded with. 

fr. O'Hara: You seek by this Bill to re-enact the main legislation 
of the Acts under which Birmingham is now supplied with gas ? 

Witness : Yes; I propose practically under this Bill that gas will have to 
be supplied to Birmingham as it is supplied now. 

fay I ask you what price you were charging at Birmingham during 
last year ?—A maximum of 2s. 9d. and a minimum of 2s. 3d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, with 5 per cent. discount. 

as that enabled you to pay your expenses and left a considerable 

profit ?—Yes. 

The profit has not been applied in reducing the price to the consumers ? 
——If you mean that no reduction has taken place since the purchase, that 
13 not so, because reductions have been made. 

You have provided a reserve fund under one of the clauses ?—Yes. 

._ And it is to be applied from time to time to meet any deficiency arising 
in the income of the Corporation. As far as £100,000 is concerned you are 
protected from loss ?—Yes. 

Supposing, now, instead of a gas-rent, you charged a gas-rate (I mean 
sufficient to pay your expenses), in that event would you have been able to 
reduce the = considerably ?—That is, supposing we had made any profit, 
we should have been able to reduce the price. 

Are you aware of the way in which the undertaking has been managed ? 
—We have managed it as a commercial undertaking on behalf of the rate- 
payers of Birmingham, who are primarily responsible for the money in- 
vested in it. The rates are charged with the repayment of the capital 
money and the repayment of annuities. We have managed the undertaking 
in their interest. At the same time we have given up certain profits by 
reducing prices. 

The petitions of the Wednesbury and Darlaston Local Boards complain 
of the powers conferred on the Corporation by clause 152 ?—If they do not 
like the restrictions they should purchase their part of the undertaking. 

If there are any of the provisions of the Bill that we do not like, you 


Alderman Kenrick, the Chairman of the Gas Committee, was then 
called, and examined by Mr. Firzcrratp. He said there had been three 
reductions in the price of gas, each to the extent of 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
The reductions took place in 1876, 1879, and 1881—a total reduction of 9d. 
per 1000 feet during the time the Corporation had managed the gas under- 
— The supply of gas-fittings and stoves was undertaken simply to 
provide customers with reliable articles. The manufacturers were always 
in a position to undersell the Corporation, because the Corporation were 
obliged to add to their price the expense of their staff and warehouses. 

Mr. Firzceratp: By undertaking the supply of fittings you do not 
prejudicially affect many persons manufacturing gasfittings ? 

— My own opinion is that we do not prejudicially affect them 
at all. 

Is it within your knowledge what amount has been paid of late years to 
the manufacturers and artizans in Wednesbury by the Corporation ?—I 
believe the amount that has been paid is upwards of £60,000 for work done 
for the Gas Department and Corporation. 

So that you are pretty good customers ?—Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Litter, witness said he did not consider that 
Birmingham had found the gas undertaking so remarkably profitable as 
the petitioners seemed to think. 

Mr. LitrLer: Is it a fact that since 1875 you have derived a profit of 
£1,018,000 ? 

Witness: I am not prepared to answer that question. 

Is the amount taken from the gas profits represented by something like 
4d. or 5d. in the pound saved to the rates ?—Yes. 

Is it your view that for all time something like £25,000 is to go to the 
improvement rate before you reduce the price of gas ?—It is inevitable 
that before long the Corporation will be in a position to make a further 
reduction in the price of gas, and at the same time I think they will be 
entitled to add a further sum—not £25,000—to the general fund. 

Then you claim, like any traders, to make a trading profit ?—Yes. 

The CHarrMan suggested that Mr. Littler was overstepping the limits 
laid down by the Committee. He had to prove that the price of gas was 
too heavy. 

Mr. LirtLER: The question of price must depend upon the fact that but 
for these profits the gas could be supplied more cheaply. 

The Cuarmman : The Committee intended to confine you simply to the 
ordinary fair trading point of view; and that you were to show that the 
gas could be made in the districts at a cheaper rate. 

Mr. Lirrxer: Is it to be laid down that an arbitrary sum—whatever 
they choose to carry to an improvement rate—is to be regarded as being a 
fair profit ? 

The Cuarrman: We put it outside that. We congratulate the people of 
Birmingham on having a Corporation to conduct their gas undertaking in 
such an advantageous manner. 

Mr. Litter: If that is the decision of the Committee, I beg to challenge 
it. I say you have no right to do so. My petition is on the question 
what is the proper profit; and the Committee have no power to limit me. 
Iam entitled to say that the profit made is exorbitant, and that one of the 
elements of its exorbitancy is that they put £25,000a year in their pockets, 
which is £25,000 more |than the Company would have been allowed to 
divide. Iclaim as aright to give this evidence, and it can be best given 
in cross-examination. 

The Cuarrman: The opinion of the Committee is clear. They feel that 
if you can prove that the Corporation have charged more than the proper 
rate, you have a case to submit. 

Mr. Litter: Part of the element of such a case is the profit they make ; 
and I contend the Committee are bound to listen to arguments on the 
allegations of the petitions which are ad rem in the matter before them. 
The Rererze : The Committee have a discretionary power, and decide 
that you must not attempt to prove your case by going into the question of 
the disposition of the profits. 

Mr, LirrLer: If so, we need not go on; it is merely declining to hear 
our case. 

The Rereree: It is admitted the profits are £25,000 a year; why go 
into particulars of where it goes to ? 

Mr. LitrLeR: I have only one more question. (To witness:) Did you 
say on the 20th of February, ‘ You cannot transfer £25,000 to the borough 
rate, and £25,946 to the sinking fund, if at the same time a reduction 
were made in the price of gas” ? 

Witness : Yes;:words to that effect. 

Mr. Edwin Smith, the Secretary to the Gas Department, was called, 
and, in answer to questions, said no conclusions could be arrived at as to 
profits from the supply to Darlaston and Wednesbury, seeing that the cir- 
cumstances were so different. The consumption there per mile of main 
was less than in Birmingham. In neighbouring districts the prices 
charged for gas per 1000 feet were as follows :—Bilston, 2s. 6d. to 2s. 10d.; 
Brierley Hill, 3s. to 3s. 9d.; the Potteries, 3s. 6d.; Coventry, 3s. to 3s. 6d.; 
Dudley, 3s. to 3s. 9d.; Leamington, 3s. to 3s. 6d.; Warwick, 8s. 6d.; and 
Willenhall, 3s. to 3s. 6d. In all these cases the illuminating power of the 
gas was less than in Birmingham. In Birmingham it was 17°30 candles. 
The price of gas in Birmingham was 3s. to 3s. 6d. per 1000 feet at the time 
of the transfer. 

Mr. LitTuer (in cross-examination) reminded witness that he had not 
mentioned Walsall. 

Witness said it was omitted quite by accident. 

Mr. LirtLeR: We should like to hear something about Walsall. It is 
rather interesting. 

In further cross-examination, witness said the price charged at Walsall 
was 2s. 1d. to 2s. 11d per 1000 feet; but the illuminating e~“ was lower 
than in Birmingham. One circumstance which affected the price was 
that Walsall was a Corporation which bought its gas undertaking many 
years ago, and had been paying off its capital account by means of a 
sinking fund. 

Mr. Micwaet intimated that he did not propose to call any further 
evidence on this part of the Bill. 

Mr. Litrier then addressed the Committee, commenting on the circum- 
stances under which the supply of gas was acquired. He said the 
Corporation were in 1875 in this position—that there was a statutory 
Company supplying the district with gas, which Company was under the 
obligation that it could only declare on its original capital a dividend of 
10 per cent. at the utmost. It might be less; and, under some circum- 
stances, it was. It was unreasonable that corporations should be permitted 
to turn themselves into trading communities without such a limitation. 
If they chose, for the benefit of those for whom they were trustees, to 
enter into all sorts of undertakings—he would not say speculations, for 
the Legislature would certainly not allow them to speculate—they must 
regard themselves as trustees. And, he would ask, If they were trustees, 
for whom were they trustees? Surely for those from whose pockets the 
money came; and he contended, and very earnestly contended, that in 
considering what was to be the price of gas supplied to his clients, the 
Corporation had no right to regard themselves as a trading or speculating 
community, but that it was their duty to reduce the price of gas to such 





give us the power to purchase by arbitration ?—Yes. 





a stim as would recoup them for all the reasonable expenditure they had 
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been put to, and that all the rest belonged to the purchasers, to whom 
alone any profit could be returned. And such profit should be, as Lord 
Chief Justice Cockburn said, an accidental profit which must be remedied 
as soon as possible. In considering what ought to be the price of gas in 
the districts of his clients, the Committee must take into considera- 
tion the fact that £25,000 was abstracted from the gas profits annually 
for the benefit of Birmingham alone; and he asked seriously, was 
this a proper thing to be maintained for one moment? Had the 
Corporation a right of themselves arbitrarily to fix the price of gas, 
and contribute the profits to something having no connection with gas, 
and in which some of the consumers were not interested? They had not, as 
the Birmingham people had, the power to turn the representatives of this 
policy out of the Corporation. They would turn them out if they could ; 
but this argument did not apply to his clients. They did not object in 
1875 to the Corporation obtaining the gas-works; but trusted that the 
Corporation would treat them fairly. The result was that they had been 
wofully deceived. It could not have been in the contemplation of Parlia- 
ment that the Corporation should become a trading body. If it was so, 
what right had the Corporation to do as they had done? He was not 
dealing with legal right; but his clients came there because they had no 
means of compelling the Corporation to do that which was morally right, 
because they (his clients) had no legal right in the matter. They were 
asking the Committee to give them such a right. What they said—and it 
was affirmed by the late Lord Chief Justice—was that there was the 
strongest moral right that the Corporation should not make a profit out 
of them. Was it fair common justice to them that, simply because they 
happened to be consumers of something they could only buy from the 
Corporation, they should have to pay a rate of 3d. per 1000 cubic feet of 
gas towards Birmingham improvements? He protested against it, and 
asked the Committee to remedy it. 

After a lengthy deliberation, 

The Cuarrman said: Mr. Littler, the Committee are very anxious that 
this matter should be arranged, if possible. They have come to the con- 
clusion that it would be impossible to impose on the Corporation a dif- 
ferential rate for the outlying districts. That must be put out of the 
question. They think the best solution of the difficulty would be for the 
outlying districts to purchase, if possible. The question then arises, what 
is the principle of valuation to be decided upon ; and the Committee feel 
that if the learned Counsel put their heads together with the promoters 
they might possibly arrive at some principle of valuation, and bring it 
before us to-morrow morning. 

Mr. MicuaEL: We will certainly endeavour to do so. 

Mr. LitTLeER said his clients asked that the question might be deferred 
until Friday, when no doubt they would be prepared with an answer. 

This was agreed to. 


Taurspay, Aprit 5. 

At the close of the proceedings to-day, which were occupied with the 
considerations of other parts of the Bill than those relating to gas and 
water supply. 

The CHarrMan inquired whether there was any reasonable hope of 
arriving at an agreement as to the principle upon which the gas valuation 
should be made. 

The Town CLERK said a proposition had been made on the other side ; 
but it was one that the Corporation would not accept. They had, however, 
made another proposal; and it was now awaiting acceptance. 


T’rnmay, APRIL 6, 

On the assembling of the Committee, 

Mr. Litter said: I wish, on behalf of the Darlaston and Wednesbury 
Local Boards, to inform you, that, in consequence of the desire expressed 
by the Committee on Wednesday, we had a meeting with the Corporation 
of Birmingham, and more than one discussion, I believe, has taken place 
between the Corporation and my clients. Although I believe there has 
been every disposition on both sides to try to attain a satisfactory con- 
clusion, difficulties have arisen in arriving at any final settlement; and 
the consequence is that it has been agreed that the matter shall not be 
further pursued here. The Corporation are in hope that, before we go to 
the other House, they will be able to propose a basis of agreement which 
will be satisfactory to both parties; and in the event of such a settlement 
not being arrived at, it has been conceded that we shall be.able to oppose 
the preamble or the clauses in the other House. So now we do not trouble 
the Committee any further in the matter. 

Mr. Firzcerap: I wish to say that on each side there has been every 
desire to arrive at a settlement. I think the Committee will agree that, in 
view of the short time available for negotiation, this has been the most 
satisfactory course to adopt. It is one in which the Corporation entirely 
agree. 

The Cuarrman: It is a course the Committee are glad to concur in. 

The preamble of the Bill having been passed, the Committee proceeded 
to settle the clauses ; and these having been adjusted, the Bill was ordered 
to be reported to the House. 
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Hegul Intelligence. 
HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—CHANCERY DIVISION. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4, 
(Before Justice PEarson.) 
THE SHEFFIELD WATER-WORKS COMPANY UV. BINGHAM. 
THE SUPPLY OF WATER TO BATHS. 

Mr. Horace Davey, Q.C., and Mr. Curtis Price appeared for the plain- 
tiffs; Mr. Cyrm Dopp and Mr. Norton for the defendant. 

Mr. Davey, in opening the plaintiffs’ case, said that the questions to be 
decided by his Lordship turned upon the construction of certain clauses of the 
Private Acts of the Sheffield Water-Works Company, and also of the Public 
Acts incorporated therewith. The plaintiffs were a Company formed for 
the purpose of supplying Sheffield with water; and the defendant, Mr. 
Charles Henry Bingham, was a gentleman residing in Sheffield, within the 
district supplied by the Company. The action was for a declaration that 
the defendant was not entitled to require from the Company, without 
their consent, a supply of water for the bath in his house, and that the 
supply of water for such bath was not compulsory; or, if the supply 
was compulsory on the Company, then for a declaration that the de- 
fendant was entitled to require from them a supply of water for the 
bath only on the condition of his using a meter or other automatic 
self-registering instrument to measure such water, and that he was 
bound to provide and fix such meter at his own expense. From 
this it would be seen what the nature of the arguments would be. Accord- 
ing to the true construction of the Acts of the Sheffield Water-Works 
Company, it had been judicially decided that water supplied to baths was 
not water supplied for domestic purposes. In 1853 there was a special 
enactment with regard to baths, by which the Sheffield Water Company 








were empowered to charge by measurement for the water supplied 
for this purpose. Then arose the question how was the water to be 
measured, ‘Che Company said, “Put up a meter on your own premises. 
We have no power to come into your house and pull your pipes about ; 
our duty ends at the main—in fact, our rights end at the main. The 
service-pipe from the main to your house, which supplies your cisterns, 
water-closets, and baths, is not under our control; but we have a right to 
have the water measured. It is for you, if you wish to buy our water for 
the purposes of the baths. to devise a means for measuring that water.” 
As the pleadings were originally framed, the plaintiffs said that according 
to the true construction of the Act they were not bound to supply 
water for baths at all. The Company did not wish to press this 
point too much; but if they were bound to supply the water for baths 
they could (subject to the statutory provisions) impose their own con- 
ditions. The defendant, on the other hand, said very fairly that he 
had no objection to the use of any meter, but it was the Company's 
duty to provide one, and not his. The plaintiffs contended that it was 
the universal practice of water-works companies to lend meters on 
hire; or the consumer, if he thought fit, could provide his own meter. 
That such was the invariable practice he would be able to prove by evidence ; 
and both the Private Acts of the Company and the Public Acts incor- 
porated with them were framed on the assumption that this ordinary and 
usual course would be followed. It would no doubt be urged that butchers, 
bakers, grocers, and others who supplied goods by weight or measure, 
provided their own scales or other means of measurement; but this was 
not the point. If there could be one meter at the works, or at any other 
place where all the water that was sold could be measured, the illustration 
might apply; but, from the necessity of the case, the meter must be in a 
place where the Company had no right to go, because by the Acts the 
service-pipes connecting the mains in the streets with the cisterns in the 
houses were put down by and at the expense of the consumer, and the 
Company had very limited rights respecting these pipes. They had no 
right whatever to go into a person’s house for the purpose of altering 
the pipes in any way, or of putting up a meter or any other apparatus. 

Justice Pearson remarked that he supposed the Company had no power 
to charge for the rent of a meter. . 

Mr. Davey said they could charge for meters, and had power under their 
Act to lend meters on hire. They had powers to inspect meters within 
certain limited hours, and the whole of the provisions of the Acts, both 
public and private, were based on the assumption that the meter would be 
provided by the consumer. There was a suggestion raised by the statement 
of defence which was a very curious one indeed. The defendant said that 
although he was perfectly willing to use a meter at the Company’s expense, 
he was not omel to use a meter at all. He admitted that by the decision 
in the Court of Appeal in the action brought by the Company against his 
brother,* it had been held that the consumer could only have the water 
for bath purposes by paying for it by measure; but still he maintained 
that he was not bound to use a meter. Of course he was not bound to use 
any particular form of meter; but he was bound to use some means of 
accurate measurement which could be tested. The mode of measurement 
which the defendant had adopted, and put forward as an accurate one, was 
very curious. Two marks or scratches were made on the side of the bath ; 
up to one scratch it was so many gallons, and up to the other so many 
more ; and then a register was hung up in the bath-room, and Mr. Bingham 
(no doubt with the most perfect good faith) said that all the members of 
his family had instructions, when they used the bath, to make a note on 
the calendar. 

Justice Pearson observed that it would be very easy for them to forget 
to do so. 

Mr. Davey did not for a moment doubt Mr. Bingham’s good faith, and 
that he would take care to measure the water himself; but it could not be 
supposed he would be in a position to guarantee that the other members 
of his family would carry out his instructions. When the Act said that 
the water was to be bought and sold by measure, it must be assumed that 
there was some proper mode of measuring it. He would be prepared with 
the evidence of water engineers of great distinction, who would prove that 
at the time of the passing of the Act of 1853 measurement of water by 
meter was perfectly well known, although, no doubt, meters had been 
very much improved since that date. Further than this they would prove 
that there was no other known mode of accurately measuring the quantity 
of water supplied than by means of an automatic self-registering meter. 


Tuurspay, Aprin 5. 

Mr. Davey resumed his address to-day, and referred to the judgment 
of the late Master of the Rolls in the previous action against the present 
defendant's brother,} in which the learned judge said that accurate 
measurement was not necessary. 

Justice Pearson said although he had the very highest respect for the 
opinions of the late Master of the Rolls, he could not understand the 
reasons on which this remark had been based. 

Mr. Davey observed that the present point was not raised in that case, 
and the remarks made by the Judge on the occasion referred to were extra- 
judicial, and not binding upon his Lordship (Justice Pearson) in any way. 
Proceeding with his argument, he defined a meter as an instrument for 
accurate measurement, capable of being tested. Of course a pint pot 
would measure ; but if the suppliers of the water were not present it was 
not an accurate means of measurement capable of being tested. It was 
perfectly obvious that, as the Act said the water was to be charged for by 
measurement, there must be employed some means of measurement 
capable of being tested by the officer of the Company; and a public 
oflicer had been appointed to inspect water-meters in the interests of the 
consumers. 

Justice Pearson said he noticed that where houses were of an annual 
value exceeding £10, the owners were bound to make the connections 
themselves; and he asked whether the meters were not part of the connec- 
tions they were bound to make. 

Mr. Davey replied that this was his contention. The Company had, he 
said, certain rights. If, for instance, the rates were not paid they could 
cut off the supply, but they had no right to go on to a consumer’s premises 
and interfere with his pipes; and they could not cut off the water froma 
bath without cutting off the supply for domestic purposes. Up to a 
certain period the supply of water was intermittent, and cisterns were 
filled at certain intervals; but the constant supply system, in which the 
water was always on under pressure, had been introduced. When the 
supply was intermittent the capacity of the cistern afforded a rough 
estimate of the amount used; but under the constant supply system 
there was no such check. The next Act of the Company was obtained in 
1860; and by the 3rd section it incorporated the Water-Works Clauses Act, 
1847, except section 4. Section 6 provided that the Company might make 
regulations to prevent waste or misuse of the water; and section 7 pro- 
vided that these regulations should be confirmed by the justices. Section 8 
empowered the Company to refuse to supply water or to cut it off when the 
regulations were not complied with. Section 12 provided that the Company 


} Ibid., Vol. XXXVI, p. 769. 





* See JournaL, Vol. XXXVIIL, p. 129, 
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might require meters to be used for regulating the supply of water used, 
and might appoint a person to inspect the same. Section 13 made pro- 
visions as to the duties of the inspector—namely, to examine the measur- 
ing capacities of the meters, and so forth. Section 16 provided that if a 
consumer neglected to repair or replace an inaccurate meter the water 
supply might be cut off. 

ustice Pearson asked whether there was any section which provided 
that if a person supplied with water by measure did not provide a meter 
the supply could be cut off. 

Mr. Davey replied that there was no express proviso; but it was impos- 
sible to read the various clauses without seeing that it was contemplated 
that the meter should be provided at the expense of the consumer. The 
General Act specified that all a company had to do was to carry the 
water into the main, and it was for the consumer to provide the pipes, &c., 
to take it from the main into the house; and the meter was part of the 
connections necessary. The Act of 1867 empowered the Company to make 
regulations, which were to be approved by the justices; and the Company’s 
regulations were made and approved on Sept. 14, 1869. One of these was 
to the effect that every meter should be placed in a situation where it 
could not be affected by frost, or be otherwise injured, and no meter should 
be used which had more than one inlet-pipe or more than one stopcock, 
without the Company’s sanction in writing; thus assuming that the 
meter was to be under the control of the Company. It was clear, from 
the various clauses of the Act, that the obligations of the Company ceased 
at the main, and that the communications with the houses were to be at 
the expense, and to be the property of the consumer. 

Mr. T. Hawksley, C.E., the Company's Consulting Engineer, was then 
called in support of the plaintiffs’ case. He stated that water-meters were 
not unknown before 1853, but were largely in use. They came into use 
very rapidly after the passing of the Water-Works Clauses Act. Prior to 
this period cisterns were used, which were filled at stated intervals, and 
they afforded a rough check as to the quantity of water supplied; but when 
the constant supply system was adopted meters became more necessary. 
The meter most commonly used for water-works purposes was simply a 
gas-meter of reverse action. The pressure of gas delivered for consump- 
tion turned the drum upwards. In the water-meter, the weight of the water 
as it came in turned the drum the other way; but the registration was 
effected by exactly the same kind of mechanism. The meter produced in 
court was such as he would recommend in connection with a bath like the 
defendant’s. It would deliver 500 gallons per hour, and would supply both 
hot and cold water, either together or separately, and in any required 

roportion, by simply turning the taps. The charge made by the Company 

or the hire of such a meter was only 6d. per quarter. The price of it and 
the cost of fixing would be about £3 or £4. With care a water-meter would 
last about ten or twelve years. A gas-meter usually lasted about fourteen 
years—not longer. As compared with other towns, the charges made by 
the Sheffield Water Company were low. 

Sir F. J. Bramwell, C.E., was also called. He knew of no trustworthy 
mode of measuring the quantity of water supplied, except by means of an 
automatic self-registering meter. He agreed with the previous witness 
that water-meters were well-known instruments in 1853. They had come 
very much more largely into use since the adoption of the constant supply 
system. When the service was intermittent, it was possible, without a meter, 
to form a pretty good estimate of the quantity of water used; but with a 
constant supply it was absolutely necessary to have a meter. The mode of 
measurement adopted by the defendant was not trustworthy for a variety 
of reasons; for it did not take cognizance of the waste from the fittings, 
the negligence of servants, &c. If the defendant filled his bath up to the 
line, and the water was too hot, he would have to put more cold water in. 
The line would be there, but the water would be above it. He did not know 
whether the user of the bath was expected to take a foot rule and make 
a memorandum behind the door: “ Water up to the line, and one inch 
over.” 

Mr. BarkeER, on behalf of the Company, said the question was narrowed 
down to an extremely small one. Who, he asked, upon a proper construc- 
tion of the Act of Parliament, was to be at the expense of putting up the 
meters? The defendant had stated his willingness to have the water 
measured in any reasonable way, provided he was not required to purchase 
a meter or other expensive apparatus. It being admitted that the water 
must be measured, it was a self-evident proposition that there must be 
some reasonable mode of measurement employed capable of being tested 
by the Company. 

Mr. Dopp then addressed the Court on behalf of the defendant, and con- 
tended that the question now before his Lordship had already been 
decided in the Queen’s Bench Division. The defendant had, he said, done 
all that was required of him by giving the Company facilities for measuring 
the quantity of water used in his bath. He, however, objected to put up a 
meter at his own expense, and the Company were not authorized by their 
Act to charge rent for meters. 


Fripay, Apri 6. 

At the sitting of the Court this morning, 

Justice Pearson said he had formed such a strong opinion on the point 
in dispute that he would not trouble Mr. Davey to reply. The action had 
been brought by the Sheffield Water-Works Company against Mr. Charles 
Henry Bingham, and the question raised was as to the powers of the Com- 
pany, under their Act, with regard to the water supplied to baths in the 
private houses in Sheffield. The defendant had required the Company to 
supply him with water for his bath, and the question to be decided was 
whether, inasmuch as the water so supplied was to be paid for by 
measurement, Mr. Bingham was bound to be at the expense of measuring 
it. Under the main Act of the Company, passed in 1853, they were bound 
to supply water for domestic purposes, exclusive of baths. Then they were 
bound to supply water to persons who might require it for baths; and this 
was to be paid for by measurement at the rate of 10d. per 1000 gallons 
up to 500,000 gallons, and at a rather lower price beyond this. The first 
question raised between the consumers and the Company was whether 
or not the Company were absolutely bound to supply water for 
baths when required; and this was decided against the Company by 
the late Master of the Rolls, whose decision was affirmed by the 
Court of Appeal. So that there was now no doubt the Company were 
bound to supply the water when required. The defendant had required 
the Company to supply him with water for his bath. They had com- 
plied with the request; and to a certain extent, and according to his 
own fashion, he had measured the water so supplied. He had placed in 
his bath a certain mark, which indicated that when the water was up to 
this point there were so many gallons in the bath. He then directed all 
the members of his household, when using the bath, not to fill it beyond 
the line, and to enter upon a calendar suspended in the bath-room a note 
of every occasion on which the bath was used. This was a most unsatis- 
factory mode of measuring the quantity of water taken, and was obviously 
open to anumber of objections. The Company were naturally dissatisfied 
with what Mr. Bingham was doing, and had required him to use a meter. 
He had stated that he was willing that the water should be measured in 
any way the plaintiffs liked, but he would not be compelled to provide 





a meter at his own expense, or to rent one. The question to be 
decided therefore was whether Mr. Bingham was bound at his own 
expense to measure the water taken for his bath, or whether the 
Company supplying the water were bound to measure it. The defen- 
dant contended that the Company supplied the water; and as it 
was to be paid for by measurement, they were the persons to know 
exactly what they had supplied, just as in the case of ordinary trades- 
men. The Company were bound to put down mains in the streets, 
and keep them charged with water at high pressure. The owner of the 
house could either make use of the water in the main, or decline to make 
use of it, as he pleased. If he desired to make use of it, he himself made 
the communication with thejhouse and the main; and if he wished to have 
a bath supply, he was at liberty, after giving notice to the Company, to 
make such connection as was necessary with the service-pipe in his own 
house. It was clear, therefore, that he took the water himself, and was the 
proper person to measure it. From the 12th and 16th sections of the Act 
of 1860 it was evident that the Legislature was under the impression that 
meters would be used, and that they would belong to the consumers rather 
than the water companies. It was perfectly clear to him that the con- 
sumer was the person bound, at his own expense, to measure the water and 
to record that measurement. A declaration would therefore be made— 
“That the defendant is bound to measure accurately, by an automatic 
meter or other instrument, or in some other sufficient way, and to record 
the amount of water taken from time to time for the purposes of his bath ; 
and to permit the Company at all reasonable times to inspect his mode of 
measuring the water so taken.” 





QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION.—Tvespay, Apri 3. 
(Sittings in Banco, before Justices Grove and STEPHEN.) 
THE MANCHESTER CORPORATION U. THE COUNTESS OSSALINSKI. 
THE THIRLMERE ARBITRATION CASE. 


This was an application on the part of the Corporation of Manchester 
to set aside an award as to the amount of compensation to be paid to the 
Countess Ossalinski for land of hers taken by the Corporation for the pur- 
pose of carrying out a scheme for the water supply of the city. The 
matter has been several times referred to in the JournaL, the main facts 
being as follows :—The Corporation had prosecuted a scheme for supplying 
the city with water from the Thirlmere Lake. The Countess was the 
owner, in life or in fee, of a great deal of the land on the borders of the 
lake, with certain riparian rights; and she opposed the Bill promoted by the 
Corporation to sanction the carrying out of their scheme. A clause was 
accordingly inserted in the Act of 1879 in order to secure her compensa- 
tion for the land that had to be taken. There were 850 acres of agricul- 
tural land, of which, however, 144 acres were woodland, the timber of 
which was to be valued separately, leaving only 706 acres of proper agri 
cultural land, comprised in five farms, the extent of which was respec- 
tively 272, 158, 156, 78, and 44 acres, and the total gross rentals of which 
were £522 a year. The rest of the land taken was what is called “ fell;” 
that is, hills affording very little herbage for sheep, &c. The total extent 
of the land taken was about 2360 acres. The Countess claimed £95,600; 
and in August, 1881, the claims went in the usual way to arbitration, 
Mr. Huskinson being appointed Arbitrator. He viewed the land; and, 
after hearing the evidence, viewed it again. Evidence was heard 
at length, valuers being called on both sides. The highest estimate 
for the Countess was £91,380; and on her part the value was claimed to be 
enhanced by the capabilities of the land for the storeage or collection of 
water for the supply of any town that might be accessible. This, on the 
part of the Corporation, was disputed as an element of value. The 
highest amount conceded by any witness for the Corporation was £25,45! ; 
their witnesses insisting that the market value of the land was the true 
basis of the estimate. On Oct. 27, 1882, the Arbitrator made an award in 
favour of the Countess for the sum of £64,470* (with a conditional addi- 
tion of £7000, subject to a special case on a point of law not yet deter- 
mined). In the last sittings held at Westminster, in November last, an 
application was made to the Court, on the part of the Corporation, by the 
Attorney-General, to set aside the award,+ on the ground that the Arbi- 
trator had improperly taken into consideration the enhanced value of the 
land by reason of the water that may be collected, diverted, and impounded 
upon the land, and also by reason of its natural and peculiar adaptation to 
the construction of a reservoir; and that he had rd oe into consideration 
the increased value of the land in consequence of the powers conferred on 
the Corporation by their Act, and the value of the ial to them when used 
for the purpose of carrying out the objects of the Act. 
now came on to be argued. 

Mr. M‘Intyre, Q.C., and Mr. J. Epce appeared for the Countess, and 
argued on her behalf that the question of value was essentially for the 
Arbitrator; that his award could not legally be interfered with unless 
it could he proved that he had improperly taken certain matters into 
account ; ont that this could not be proved or presumed in the present 
case, from the mere fact that one or two of the witnesses for the Countess 
had urged the enhanced value arising from the capabilities of the land for 
the purpose of water supply. But even if it could be proved that this had 
been taken into account by the Arbitrator, still it was urged that it was 
not improper to take such an element into the estimate ; and on this head 
the case was cited of Riddell v. The Newcastle Water Company, heard in 
the Court of Appeal on June 13, 1879, in which the Court said that “if 
the land had a peculiar value on account of its fitness for the purpose of a 
reservoir or a water supply, this would be properly taken into considera- 
tion by the Arbitrator,” who in that case was Mr. Clutton, and who did 
take it into account, and whose award was upheld by the Court. 

The ATToRNEY-GENERAL (with whom were Mr. Horace Davey and 
Mr. Surress WILL) appeared for the Corporation, and argued that it was 
plain the Arbitrator must have taken into account the enhanced value in 
question, for otherwise the amount he had given would be preposterous ; 
and that he had improperly taken it into account. The witnesses for the 
Countess had first raised the rents by 40 per cent., and afterwards taken 
60 years’ purchase, and then added 50 per cent. upon the aggregate of the 
amount thus arrived at. It was impossible to uphold such an award, or 
to account for it,except upon the hypothesis of the enhanced value in 
question ; and all this as to land which had no building value, and of 
which a small portion only had even the value of agricultural land. 
Justice Grove observed that the Arbitrator had viewed the land, and 
often a view of the property was of more use than the estimates on either 
side. 

The ArTrorNEeY-GENERAL said this was true, but in the present case it 
was assumed that the Arbitrator was not led away by the absurd estimates 
given by the Countess’s valuers, and that the amount he had awarded, 
therefore, could not have been for the mere land value, but for the 
enhanced or “reservoir” value. This, he (the Attorney-General) con- 
tended, was not a proper element in the estimate of value. The Arbitra- 
tor stated that this was the claim, and did not say he disregarded it. 

Justice STEPHEN observed that this would be a rather dangerous position 


This application 











* See Journat, Vol, XL. p. 825, + Ibid., p. 1001, 
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to take, for it would involve going through the whole of the case, with the 
view of ascertaining on what ground the Arbitrator proceeded. 
The ATTORNEY-GENERAL said if it could be shown that the Arbitrator 
had included wrong elements of value, surely the award could not stand. 
Justice STEPHEN: But this must be proved beyond reasonable doubt. 
The ATTORNEY-GENERAL: It is submitted that it sufficiently appears in 
the present case. 


Wepnespay, Apri 4. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL, continuing his argument on behalf of the 
pt 5 applied himself to meet the difficulty thrown out by their 
Lordships on the previous day, as to their jurisdiction to enter into 
evidence as to the grounds on which the Arbitrator had arrived at his 
award, and on which he had made it, which they seemed to think would 
be acting as a Court of Appeal from the decision of an Arbitrator. After 
quoting cases bearing upon the point, he said assuming he was entitled to 
enter into evidence to prove that the Arbitrator had taken into account 
what he had no right to take, he would cite passages from the report of 
the arbitration proceedings to show that this had been so in fact. Having 
done this, he contended that the possible capabilities of the land with 
reference to a system of water supply (and, in particular, a water reservoir 
for Manchester) was an inadmissible element of value; and that, as it had 
been taken into account by the Arbitrator, the award was invalid, and 
ought to be set aside. He contended, further, that there was no evidence 
before the Arbitrator that any part of the land was capable of being used 
as a reservoir for Manchester, and that yet it was clear the Arbitrator had 
in his mind the supposed capability of the land for such a reservoir. 

Mr. Davey followed on the same side, observing that the case was one 
of great importance, not only to the Corporation of Manchester, but also 
on account of the principle it involved with reference to other cases, in 
which similar questions might arise. The Arbitrator, he said, had spoken 
of the land as a “ suitable site for a reservoir,” though the land lay in ten 
different plots or pieces, which could not possibly form a site for any 
reservoir, except, perhaps, for Manchester; so that it was clear he must 
have taken this into account. 

At the conclusion of the arguments, 

Justice GROVE gave judgment. He said the principal objection made to 
the award in this case was that the Arbitrator had taken into account the 
capability of the land in question for the purpose of a reservoir. Now, 
the great advantage of arbitration was its finality; and lightly to set 
aside an award would be seriously to impair the value of arbitration. 
Legal objections, once let in, might lead to a long and costly course of 
litigation, perhaps not finally closed until after an ultimate appeal to the 
House of Lords. An arbitrator was to decide both law and fact; and 
unless there was misconduct, or an admitted mistake, or an excess of 
jurisdiction, an award was final. Here the last was the only ground that 
could possibly be relied upon—viz., that the Arbitrator had taken into 
account matters which could not legally be taken into consideration— 
to wit, the enhanced value of the land on account of its capability for a 
reservoir. But this might properly be taken into account as an element 
of value, just as the probability that, by the extension of a town, agricul- 
tural land would acquire an enhanced value as building land. It was 
a proper element for consideration by the Arbitrator, as in the case of land 
that was fit for, and might be taken for a railway. It did not, however, 
appear that, in fact, the Arbitrator had not taken this into considera- 
tion; and, even assuming that it ought not to have been so taken, the 
award could not be set aside on a mere surmise that it had been so con- 
sidered. It was true that certain witnesses had given evidence as to 
enhanced value at some distance from the lake, where the land could not 
be used as a reservoir. But it could not be assumed that the Arbitrator 
had acted upon this evidence, and so to assume would be to suppose that 
the Arbitrator was quite unfit for his office and for his business as a land 
surveyor. The contrary, therefore, must be assumed—that the Arbitrator 
had not acted upon the evidence ; and, in truth, the Arbitrator had stated 
the case quite correctly in these terms when he said, “‘ If, from natural 
circumstances, land is suited for particular purposes, it is an element 
of value, and a fit matter for consideration.” This was quite correct, and 
there was, therefore, no reason upon such ground—the main ground taken 
—for setting aside the award. It was doubtful whether it was admis- 
sible, with a view to set aside an award, to enter into such matters; but 
this it was not necessary to decide, as the Counsel for the Corporation had 
been allowed to enter into the evidence as fully as they desired, and it did 
not appear to afford any ground for setting aside the award. 

Justice STEPHEN concurred, The case, he said, was of some importance, 
but the truth about it was simply this: The Arbitrator had awarded a 
very large sum to the Countess—far larger than the advisers and valuers 
of the Corporation thought her entitled to (though far less than she claimed 
—in short, a mean between the two) ; and the Corporation, naturally enough, 
did not like it, and desired to get out of it. They urged objections; 
the real object being to reduce the amount, and do that which the law 
did not allow to be done—get rid of an award. Thirlmere, it was clear, 
afforded peculiar facilities for a reservoir; and though it was true that the 
land belonging to the Countess did not extend all round the lake, yet it 
went round two-thirds of it, and was essential for the purpose of the Cor- 
poration ; and, this being so, the Countess was fairly entitled to the advantage 
of it as an element of value, though it did not appear that the Arbitrator 
had taken into account the estimates submitted to him, and it was only 
inferentially urged he must have done so because the amount awarded was 
so large. There was no ground whatever for setting side the award. 

The award was therefore upheld, and the application dismissed. 





Mr. Henry BappELEy, who was one of the Directors of the Commercial 
Gas Company for many years, died last Tuesday, at his residence in 
Croydon, in the 84th year of his age. 

Tue Tunbridge Wells Water-Works, which are in the hands of the Local 
Board, are about to be further extended ; a tender to the amount of £12,187 
having just been accepted for the purpose. 

Last Wednesday, Captain Hildyard attended at the Matlock Bath Local 
Board Office to hold an inquiry respecting a loan of £6010; authority for 
which has been asked of the Local Government Board, for the purchase of 
the local water-works, and for carrying out an entirely new scheme. No 
opposition was raised by the ratepayers. 

Accorp1nG to the City Press, the will has recently been proved of Mr. 
Simon Adams Beck, of Ironmongers’ Hall and of Cheam, who died on 
Feb. 26; the value of the estate exceeding £36,000. The testator leaves 
the silver urn presented to him by the Ironmongers’ Company, the silver 
plate presented to him by the Directors and shareholders of the Chartered 
Gas Company for his services as Governor, and other presentation plate, 
to his wife for life, and then to his son, Ralph Coker Adams Beck. The 
remainder of his plate, all his furniture and household effects, and £200 he 
bequeaths to his wife, and she is also to have the interest of £6000 for life, 
Provision is made for each of his six daughters; and the residue of his 
property he gives to his son. 





liscellancous Hetvs. 


THE PROPOSED SEVERANCE OF THE STOKE AND FENTON 
JOINT GAS UNDERTAKING. 
ARBITRATION PROCEEDINGS BETWEEN THE CORPORATION OF STOKE-UPON- 
TRENT AND THE LocaL Boarp oF FENTON. 
Tuurspay, Marcu 8. 
(Continued from p. 600.) 
Mr. J. Mansergh, examined by Mr. Lepcarp. 

I have made a structural valuation of the property in question, and the 
total value of the works I put down at £41,582 12s. I have not taken my 
figures from Mr. Lass, but from the work done by each of the authorities 
since 1878 at the prices I have used in the valuation. I find the Stoke 
Corporation have expended £2500, and Fenton £1019, making together 
£3519, which I have deducted from £41,582, leaving £38,063 as the value 
in 1878; and each of the partners is entitled to one-half of this, or £19,031. 
With respect to this half capital, Fenton ran no risk so long as they kept 
in the concern. The interest was fully assured on the gross receipts, 
because the greater part of it was paid by the consumers of gas in Stoke ; 
and it was clearly an equitable arrangement that when profits came to be 
divided it should be in proportion to the amount earned in the two dis- 
tricts. In my opinion Fenton should take over the existing manufac- 
turing plant in Stoke, and my first reason is because the Fenton Local 
Board are desirous to dissolve the partnership. This being so, the Stoke 
Corporation, who do not desire to separate, should have the first voice in 
the matter. A second and very important reason is that the works and 
the land on which they stand are too restricted to supply Stoke for any 
sufficiently long time, although they might last for five years. Practically, 
so soon as Stoke require their own gas-works they would have to go toa new 
site; but, on the other hand, the present works are ample for Fenton for 
the next 20 years. I should not counsel the sale of the works in any case, 
because it would result in a very great loss; and one or other of the parties 
ought to retain them. Assuming that Fenton retained the works, I should 
give them the Manager's house in Stoke, the works, purifying plant, and 
buildings, and the 61,000 cubic feet gasholderon the works; and my valuation 
for these items is £12,343. I should also give them the land, the foreman 5 
house, and the gasholder in Fenton; the value of the whole being £2985. 
Then there are the mains, meters, services, and lamps in Fenton, £6150 ; 
making a total of £21,478. To Stoke would be left the Lytton Street gas- 
holder, which, with its site and fittings, I put down at £6671; special 
exhauster at Trentham, £50; mains, meters, services, and lamps, £13,382 
lls. 5d.; making a total of £20,104. Then I deduct from the £21,478—the 
share of Fenton—£1019, which is the valuation of the work done since the 
transfer ; and Fenton would therefore get property worth £20,459. But 
their half of the property purchased from the Company is £19,031, and 
this deducted from £20,459 leaves to be paid to Stoke £1427. The Stoke 
Corporation obtain property worth £20,104, of which they have paid £2500, 
leaving £17,604; but their half share is £19,031, and they must therefore 
receive from Fenton £1427. The result of this arrangement would be that 
Stoke would be burdened with a fixed charge of £2201 perannum. To see 
how the partners would stand under this arrangement, I have gone into 
what would be their annual charges. Basing the figures on Mr. Lass’s 
accounts, I find that Stoke has paid to the Company £42,500; expenses 
of obtaining Act, £1000; interest on purchase-money, £58; another con- 
tribution for capital purposes to Sept. 30, 1882, £1787; making a total 
payment by Stoke of £45,345. Then I find that on Aug. 3, 1882, the Gas 
Committee repaid Stoke £1000, leaving the net payment by Stoke £44,345, 
Without going into similar details, the net payment by Fenton is £43,642. 
The whole matter results in this, that for the payment of £1427 Fenton 
gets all existing manufacturing plant except the large storeage holder in 
Lytton Street, while Stoke will eee to provide new works. The present 
annual consumption of gas in Stoke is 58 million feet; but the maximum 
day’s make for the whole district was 600,000 feet. The average daily 
manufacture would be 159,000 feet. The maximum day’s make gives 
414,000 feet to Stoke and 186,000 feet to Fenton. It is usually considered 
that there should be a storeage capacity equal to the maximum day’s make; 
and according to this figure Stoke, instead of 414,000 cubic feet, only gets a 
holder containing 295,000 cubic feet—equal to 71 per cent., or a deficiency 
of 29 per cent. Fenton would get the 61,000 cubic feet gasholder and the 
110,000 cubic feet holder, or a total of 171,000 cubic feet, as against the 
186,000 cubic feet they ought to have, which would be only a deficiency of 
about 8 per cent. To place Stoke in the same position as Fenton would 
be in—viz., to provide them with works for 20 years in advance—would 
cost, I should say, £42,000, including land and works. Stoke would also 
be burdened with the annual charges on the expenditure, which would 
amount to £2180. I have made a calculation based on the profits divided, 
which shows that Stoke would be burdened with an annual charge of £4381 
and Fenton £2312; or as 100 to53. Comparing this with the profits divided 
on the average of the last four years, it is as 100 to 45; so that on these 
figures Fenton gets much the worst of the bargain. Apart from any dif- 
ference between the parties, amalgamation is a better thing than division 
in a case like the present; and the separation wished for by Fenton will 
entail extra expense on both parties. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Micuae.: If I, as a gas engineer, were applying 
to Parliament for fresh capital, I should look forward to the requirements 
of about 12 years; but I should not expect all the money to be spent at 
once. 

Mr. MicuarL: What has been your overlying reason for dividing the 
works—allocating the works to Fenton and the valuable holder to Stoke ? 
The manufactory, as we heard from Mr. Livesey, is in a very bad con- 
dition, but the holder is a very good one ? 

Witness : Because the holder is too large for Fenton. 

But the works are not ?—With the holder in Fenton and the 61,000 
feet holder in the works, they would get storeage capacity within 9 per 
cent. of their requirements. 

Can you give an example of a local authority placing their gas enterprise 
in another local authority’s district, to be subject to its control and its 
rates ?—Rates have been dealt with already; but as to control—which I 
do not think at all applies to this case—the works are practically as good 
for Fenton on the west side of the river as on the other. 

As a gas engineer, when it is desirable to extend works on a piece of 
land almost adjoining, do you advise your clients to abandon the old 
works ?—I should think, if new works were erected, the old ones would 
be abandoned. 

Mr. Stevenson: Take the case of Nottingham, or any other place where 
they have had to build additional works; or take the case of Liverpool, 
where they keep all the old works. 

Mr. MicuaeL: You think that any hardship which accrues is to be 
borne by Fenton because they are the moving parties in the division ? 

Witness: I do, strongly. There would have been no hardship if the 
partnership had continued to exist; but as Fenton will go out they ought 
to bear the loss. 

If the Umpire had to determine whether the partnership should be 
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broken or not, I acknowledge that what you say would have force; but 
you must assume that it is inevitable. Do you think there should or 
should not continue to be any proportion, in the sum allotted, to bear 
reference to the profits earned by both parties ?—Of course, if it is not 
admitted, and the thing is to be considered as if nothing had taken place 
in the past with regard to this partnership and this dissolution of 
partnership, then I say it appears an unequitable arrangement. 

Do you not think that, looking at all the circumstances, it ought to be 
determined on an equitable basis?—I must think so, because if the 
partnership had continued to exist one would have suffered. 

Mr. Micuae.: The Umpire is to make an inequitable award on account 
of your reading of the Act of Parliament. 

Mr. Lirr.er: Mr. Mansergh has not said any such thing. 

Mr. MicuakE.: He did. 

Witness: I think, as Fenton are the people who will go out when they 
might keep in, and they will not be hurt in any way, they should bear a 
loss, if there is any. 

If the Umpire had before him a bag of sovereigns, containing £85,000, 
— we to have £42,500 or not ?—Ignoring the conditions of the partner- 
ship 

You must take the Act of Parliament as it is. I can ignore nothing. 
Looking at the whole matter, are we entitled to the equitable division of 
our having one half and Stoke the other half ?—I show by my valuation 
that Fenton will be rather the sufferers if this arrangement is carried out, 
and I say they ought to be, because they wilfully go out of the arrange- 
ment. 

Supposing another company said: ‘‘ We will take the risk of getting an 
Act of Parliament, and we will buy this undertaking of you to-day for 
£85,000”—not a very violent assumption—ought we, or ought we not, to 
have £42,500 ?—As you have paid £42,500, I cannot answer otherwise than 
by saying yes. 

Then it is only the different circumstances of the division which induce 
you to say we should have less ?—Yes. 

Supposing the total value, whatever it might be, could be determined by 
each authority taking what is in their own district, and this being esti- 
mated upon a ng nee basis of value, and it being found that Fenton took 
more than Stoke, would it not be equitable if Fenton paid over the differ- 
ence to Stoke ?—Yes ; if I must entirely ignore all the circumstances. 

There is no ignoring. If you are to divide equitably, does it make any 
difference that it is intangible property—property to be realized, or that is 
realized ?—No; I do not know that it does. 

If we can make a division by each party taking whatever was in its 
own district, and, this being summed up, it was found that of the £85,000, 
£55,000 was allocated to Fenton and £30,000 to Stoke, would not half the 
difference between the two in{money be the sum to be paid over by 
Fenton to Stoke ?—On those conditions it would. 

Would it not be exactly the same if Stoke had the larger proportion ?— 
Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Lepearp (in re-examination): Some regard ought to be given, in 
apportioning whatever sum might be paid for this as a going concern, 
to the question of the two partners’ relative shares in the dividends ? 

Witness : Certainly. 

Therefore it would not be an equitable proposition, in your judgment, 
to divide the purchase-money into two, having regard to the Act of 
Parliament ? 

The Umrrre: Assuming the purchase-money to a stranger did not 
exceed £85,000, which was the sum originally paid for this concern by 
these two joint authorities—that was the proposition. 

Mr. Lepearp: You were asked, if £85,000 was paid for this as a going 
concern, would each party get back what it originally paid, having 
regard to the bargain of 1878. Assuming the price not to be £85,000, but 
assuming an excess owing to the increased earning power, ought the 
excess over the half that each originally paid to be divided into two 
moieties, or should the partner who has the right to 7-10ths, or whatever 
the proportion may be, have the right to an increased proportion of the 
known excess ? 

Witness : Yes. 

Mr. Micuak x : I should be disposed to agree in that. 

The Umrrre: I think that is quite right. If you had to reconstruct 
the works now existing at Stoke—that is to say, reconstruct them of the 
same capacity as they are now (say 600,000 cubic feet per diem as a 
maximum make)—would you do so on principles of more economical work- 
ing? Would the new works be constructed upon the same idea as to pro- 
duce more gas at less expense by any modern improvement ? 

Witness: Slightly ; but I do not know that it would to any great extent. 

Mr. Woopat.: If you were going to Parliament for new works, would 
you not provide the works equal to the requirements of your district for 
12 years to come ? 

Witness: Site and everything of that sort would be for a far longer 
eriod, no doubt. You would not be cribbed to a place that would only 
ast with the works for 12 years. 

Mr. Stevenson: Having regard to the fact that the partners in this 
concern each contributed £42,500 to the purchase, would you not say, if 
gas were to be superseded by electricity or anything else, or if the trade of 
the Potteries were to diminish so much that the interest upon the debt 
could not be paid out of profits, that Fenton would be damnified by having 
paid one moiety of the purchase-money, and only getting 3-10ths of the 
profit ? 

14, Witness : No doubt; but so far as things go now the interest is certainly 
assured. 

If from any cause whatever Fenton was deluded into paying one-half of 
the purchase-money, expecting to receive one-half of the profits, or there- 
abouts, ought not this to be rectified ?—No. I think the division of the 
profits is strictly right. They get their proper proportion, in regard to 
their relative consumption of gas. 

Mr. H. Taplay, examined by Mr. Lirtter,. 

I am Manager of the Stoke Gas- Works, and was appointed in June, 1881, 
when I made a careful inspection of the whole works. I was very strongly 
impressed with the fact that the concern had not been carried on in the 
way I should have liked, both as to condition and as to extensions. The 
number of mouthpieces in the season of 1879-80 was 110, and our largest 
day’s make 493,000 cubic feet. In 1880-81 there were 120 mouthpieces; 
and the largest day’s make was 506,000 cubic feet. In 1881-82, 120 mouth- 
pieces, and 538,000 cubic feet; in 1882-83, 140 mouthpieces, and 587,000 
cubic feet, which was the highest ‘amount, and we were then using all 
the retorts and the condensers. There are not sufficient of the latter, and 
the purifiers are very small; another set is requisite to make the 
gas as pure as it ought to be. During the week ending Dec. 16, 1882, we 
had to reduce the town pressure on two or three occasions, and once the 
gasholders were grounded at eleven o’clock ; the gas was passing out as we 
were making it. If one bed of retorts had failed we should have been 
short of 56,000 cubic feet of gas per day, leaving out of the question what 
it might have cost in the way of repairs to the pipes connecting the other 
beds. A system of repairs ought to have been commenced two or three 
years ago, in my opinion, There is no coal storeage at all beyond what 








is in front of the retorts—about 24 hours’ supply. Once or twice during 
the present season we have been run down to 5 tons, or even less. We 
have also had tar passing so freely into the purifiers that once we were 
stopped for five hours. Our storeage altogether is about 450,000 cubic feet. 
During the latter part of 1879 and the beginning of 1880 the trade in 
Stoke was very bad, and the potters were on strike for about seven weeks. 
I do not think that a calculation of increase based on these two years 
would give a fair average. In the first six weeks of the quarter ending 
December last the increase was something like 54 per cent., and in the 
latter part of the quarter about 124 per cent. In the month of January in 
the present year the increase was 74 per cent. over the previous January. 
The make of gas per ton of coal carbonized last year averaged 9800 cubic 
feet. The make per mouthpiece was slightly under 4000 cubic feet, which 
is a small average, and is likely to be increased during the present quarter. 
The average for ordinary settings is about 5000 cubic feet. If I had to 
erect new retorts, I could not build more than I have now in the present 
retort-house. There is no capability of enlarging the retort-house except 
by cramping the other portion of the works. We have had a difficulty in 
getting rid of our coke; I have known an accumulation of from 80 to 100 
tons. My first report was made in July, 1881, in which I recommended 
the necessity of obtaining additional land if the works were to remain on 
their present site, the removal of the gasholder, and the erection of a com- 
modious retort-house ; the total cost being nearly £10,000, in round numbers. 
I also stated that, by retrenchment in carbonization, a saving of £125 a 
year might be effected; in fire, £42; in boiler fire, £60; ammonia, £25; 
and lime, £20. This report was rejected by the Joint Committee because 
the property indicated by me was not in the market, and also because the 
cost would be so great. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Micuar.: In my first plan I recommended the 
removal of the small gasholder; the erection of a large and commodious 
retort-house ; the conversion of a portion of the present retort-house into 
a coal-store—simply retaining four through beds; the erection of a new 
boiler-house and boilers, new engine-house and engines, and new meter- 
house; alteration of present condensers and scrubbers, and additional 
new ones; new washer; and new arrangement of mains in the yard. The 
present retort-house contains 10 arches, with 140 mouthpieces, capable of 
a maximum production of 650,000 cubic feet per day; and I stated that 
“the new house would contain eight arches, with 112 mouthpieces, capable 
of producing 560,000 cubic feet per day (requiring four furnaces less), which 
together with the four beds in the old house would give a production of 
780,000 cubic feet perday. It is further intended, as demands increase, to 
continue the erection of the improved retorts on the site of the old house 
to the same extent as the new, and when complete there will be car- 
bonizing power to the extent of 1,120,000 cubic feet per day,” and this 
would carry us over 12 or 15 years. In No. 2 plan (presented on Nov. 2, 
1881) I stated that “provision is made in the new retort-house for six 
single beds of seven retorts each, making in all 42 mouthpieces, and 
capable of producing, in addition to the 550,000 cubic feet in the old 
house, 210,000 cubic feet—in all a gross production of 760,000 cubic feet 
per day; and this will probably carry us over for six or seven years ;” 
the approximate cost being about £2500. This report had nothing to do 
with my plan for extensions. In No. 3 plan, dated Jan. 20, 1882, the only 
alterations—or rather extensions—proposed were to erect four small beds 
of retorts in the present store-room, and make a few alterations in the pipes. 
In this plan provision was made for the daily production of 660,000 cubic 
feet, lasting about three years, at a cost of £1500. In No. 4plan I state 
that its claims will be apparent upon a perusal. “It embraces nearly 
all the advantages of No 1 plan, without its costliness. It is proposed to 
erect a new single retort-house parallel with the old one; remove the 
scrubbers, condensers, boilers, &c., from their present position, and put 
them in more compact form. It will also give an area for coke storeage 
about double,what we have at present; and by a little ingenuity a coal- 
store capable of storing 500 or 600 tons of coal may be made. Provision is 
made for the production of 850,000 cubic feet per day, lasting about nine 
years; the cost being about £3500.” That plan—which is not the one before 
the Umpire—was also rejected, and I was not asked to make another 
report; but in my monthly report on March 31, 1882, I went further into 
the matter, and gave the following estimate of the cost of No. 4 plan:— 
Brickwork in buildings, retorts, &c., £1099 ; ironwork, including columns, 
girders, retort-fittings, pipes, &c., £1500 17s.; new engine, exhauster, 
boiler, purifier, washer, &c., £595 ; removals and alterations, £622—total, 
£3816 17s. This report was likewise rejected, so far that the Committee 
thought they had better have further advice on the matter,and Mr. 
Woodall was accordingly consulted. My various reports were submitted 
to that gentleman, who thought the last was very good; but, like myself, 
he advised a new site in prospect of future business. 

Mr. Lirt_er said he would read Mr. Woodall’s report, as it would answer 
the purpose of re-examination. It stated that it was unquestionably the 
fact that the producing power of the works and plant had been not onl 
quite overtaken by the demand, but passed about two years back. With 
regard to the various | we submitted, No. 1 was at present impossible, 
because it contemplated the use of land which could not be obtained with- 
out an Act of Parliament; and if power were granted, the area acquired 
would be very costly, and solimited that the extra work would be carried on 
under even greater disadvantages than at present. No. 2 placed the retorts 
in a position where they would be offensive to the neighbourhood ; and the 
supply of coal to them would be very inconvenient, probably necessitating 
an overhead tramway. No.3 plan was so limited that if carried out it 
would do little more than afford a year’s breathing-time whilst deciding 
what course to adopt. No. 4 was decidedly the most attractive; but if 
extensions were to be effected on the present site a few modifications were 
advised. There was, however, this strong objection to the last as well as 
to the earlier plans, that the works were already too large for the area 
they covered; and that more could only be done at the expense of still 
greater inconvenience, and with diminished economy. Mr. Woodall was 
of opinion that the right course to adopt was to remove the works to a 
more convenient site, rather than spend any considerable sum on altera- 
tions which could only delay the removal for a short time. A site could 
probably be found having ready communication with both canal and rail- 
way, so widening the range from which coal could be brought, and within 
which coke might be sold. New works, with a capacity 5 per cent. in 
advance of_the present, and so arranged that further extensions could be 
conveniently made as part of one comprehensive plan, could be erected for 
£25,000, cost of land included. The charge for interest on this sum would 
be about £1000 per annum, and at the same rate upon all new business. The 
charge against the gas for interest on manufacturing plant would be 
about 14d. per 1000 cubic feet, while the corresponding charge on account 
of existing works was not less than 5d. per 1000 cubic feet ; and the manu- 
facturing charges would also be considerably reduced. The report con- 
cluded by stating that the amount of money spent on repairs of works 
and mains had been unusually small. If a more liberal allowance had 
been made for these items, better manufacturing results might have been 
obtained ; the rnaccounted-for gas would not be so high; and a larger 
proportion of the apparatus would have been available for use in any new 
works, It was very desirable that the plant should be fully maintained 
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from year to year, because not only was the embarrasing accumulation of 
charges upon one year, when they must be met, thus avoided, but also 
because it paid to have the apparatus in an efficient condition. Reference 
was also made to the admirable order in which the works were kept by 
Mr. Taplay, and to the completeness with which his plans had been 
thought out and prepared. 

The Umprre inquired what was the price charged for the gas. 

Mr. LitTLeER said the charge to the largest consumers was 2s. 9d., and 
the highest price was 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. 





Frimay, Marcu 9. 

To-day Mr. Taplay was recalled, and, in the course of further examina- 
tion by Mr. LirrLer, said the make of gas for the Christmas quarter of 
last year was 38,393,000 cubic feet, as against 35,246,000 cubic feet in the 
corresponding quarter of the previous year, which was an increase of 
rather over 7 percent. In Stoke the delivery was 22,957,000 cubic feet, 
against 21,262,000 cubic feet; and in Fenton 10,647,000, against 9,100,000. 
The unaccounted-for gas in the December quarter of 1881 was 11°4 per 
cent., which was reduced last year to 10°17 per cent. The reduction was 
not owing to any special reason, but had been going on for the last two 
or three quarters, owing to an overhauling of the mains and a stoppage of 
various leaks. The meters were taken at the same time in each of the two 
quarters, or within a day or two. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Micuar1, witness said that a single quarter’s 
increase or decrease would not furnish sufficient data unless the previous 
quarters warranted it. 

This was the case for the Stoke Corporation, 

Mr. Mrcuarn, on behalf of the Fenton Local Board, said the present 
case was one of those in which the matter sold was not the same as the 
matter purchased. A sale and a purchase were usually talked about as 
though they were the same thing; but where a local authority pur- 
chased the undertaking of a gas company there was an enormous difference 
between the two things. The matter here sold was the right to earn 10 
per cent.—if it could be earned under the conditions of the Act of Parlia- 
ment—upon £34,000; or £3400 per year. This had been earned, and there- 
fore what the Company had to sell was the sum of £3400 a year, for which 
£85,000 had been given ; and this came to 25 years’ purchase of the amount 
which was limited by the Act of Parliament to 10 per cent.—viz., the 
£34,000. As constantly happened, however, where such transfers took place, 
the limitation imposed by Parliament was removed so far as the local 
authority were concerned; and the only limitation imposed, in order to 
protect the gas consumer—who was not the same as the ratepayer—was 
that of price, which in this case was 5s. per 1000 cubic feet. The maximum 
was always much greater than the»price likely to be charged, being inserted 
to meet contingencies; and experience here proved that it was not taken 
out of the ordinary category. It might be said that 3s. 6d. was about the 
price that had been charged, or was likely to be charged under the circum- 
stances, seeing that coal was practically supplied for nothing—a cheap kind 
being used, and the residuals being sufficiently profitable to pay the price 
charged for it. While the total amount which could possibly be taken 
from the gas consumer was £3400 under the régime of the Gas Company, 
when they came to the amount of profit earned by the two local authori- 
ties they found they had had a gross profit of £9000, and had thus taken 
from the gas consumer a sum equal, in round numbers, to more than 
£5000 per annum. This threw some light upon a matter which was 
constantly being discussed—viz., what was the result of a local authority 
purchasing gas-works. The absolute gas profits last year were £7700, 
as against the £3400 which the Gas Company might have taken; and 
in antecedent years it had been £9000 in round numbers. The £7700 was 
subject to a reduction of £1000 for the redemption fund. The purchase- 
money was £85,000; but there was a certain sum in the hands of the Gas 
Company, and certain funds that accrued in winding up the concern, 
which became the property of the conjoined authority, and which dimi- 
nished the purchase-money to £81,000. Still the amount borrowed on 
account of each local authority was £42,500; and it would be remembered 
that by the Act of Parliament they had power to raise this and further 
money, because it was contemplated that it would be required to carry out 
extensions necessary to meet the increased demand for gas. Interest at 
the rate of 43 per cent. upon the money borrowed was all that was required 
for the first four years, after which time a sinking fund had to be provided 
which in 50 years would recoup both local authorities ; so that, at the end 
of this time the concern might be handed over to posterity without any 
charge at all. The finding of £4250 per annum was therefore all thecharge 
upon the undertaking; and deducting this from the gross profits (which 
varied between £7500 and £9000) left a sum of about £4000 of net profit 
divisible. Taking the dictum of the late Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, 
there was no right whatever on the part of the local authorities to divide 
one farthing of this money, because he had laid it down as the law (although 
it had never been followed) that it was unjust to tax one portion of the 
community for the purpose of providing profit for another; and as the 
ratepayers were not the same as the consumers, it was unfair to make the 
latter suffer. Ofcourse it was the object of Stoke to make as large a profit 
as was consistent with supplying gas at a cheap rate; because if they had 
charged up to 5s. per 1000 feet for the purpose of obtaining a larger amount 
of profit, there would have been an émeute on the part of the gas consumers, 
and they would not have been able to carry on the undertaking. But 
it being found by experience that they took £2800, and Fenton only 
£1200—this being the proportion in which the profits were divided— 
it remained to be seen how it was equitable that both should have 
contributed equally. One hypothesis was the honour of Fenton 
being allowed to join with such a distinguished authority as Stoke 
in conducting a joint enterprise; but it was a question whether this 
was worth the difference between £2800 and £1200 a year. He did 
not consider it was worth £1600 a year, and therefore he must fall back 
upon another matter (which Mr. Littler said was of great value)—viz., 
that, owing to the very much larger quantity of gas supplied in Stoke, 
there was an additional security afforded to Fenton, which must be worth 
£1600 per annum. If this were so, and inasmuch as Fenton was going to lose 
this security, surely they ought to be compensated for the loss of a thing which 
was worth the difference. One thing was perfectly obvious—that, with or 
without information (and most probably without), these people had entered 
into this equitable bargain, which resulted in gas being supplied at exactly 
the same price as before, and profits transmitted (in the varying propor- 
tions mentioned) to the two authorities. It was not contested that if a 
division had taken place immediately it would have been in equal moieties ; 
and the very fact of Fenton providing an equal share of the capital showed 
that they had an equal interest in the corpus of the concern. In regard 
to profits, it might be saved by Stoke: “‘ As we supply the means of provid- 
ing the extra profit, we ought to have an extra amount in the division of 
the profits;” and no doubt this would be equitable. But so far as the 
corpus was concerned, Fenton was entitled to half, because they had an 
equal interest in the concern. What had been purchased was the right to 
earn £3400 year by year, and in this there were comprised two elements— 
first, the bricks, mortar, and iron which made up the structural value of 
the property ; and, secondly, the power to earn, by means of the structural 





value, £3400 a year—which he (Mr. Michael) called the goodwill—and half 
of these two elements belonged to one party and half to the other. It was 
only that which went beyond the £3400 a year which was of any extra value, 
and beyond the absolute thing transferred. If there were any additional 
value now, which was not purchased at the time, and which did not enter 
into the contemplation of the parties, then it ought to be divided in the pro- 
portion of 7 to 3; but the fact was that the property stood in precisely the 
same position, and the structural value, according to the evidence of the 
witnesses on both sides, might be taken to be exactly the same as it was 
five years ago. Fenton was entitled to have £42,500 because they had done 
nothing which placed them in the position of culprits. Because they said, 
“Circumstances have arisen which should determine the partnership,” 
were they to be penalized? Were they to pay a heavy fine to their big 
brother because they wanted to leave his valuable protection and try to 
walk alone? Everything went on perfectly straight until Mr. Woodall 
came upon the scene and recommended an expenditure of £25,000 and the 
application for an Act of Parliament; thereby advocating a large outlay 
of money. But then Fenton found out that something very much smaller 
would suit their purpose. They were perfectly overshadowed by the 

greatness and grandeur of their partner; so they wanted very humbly, if 
they might be allowed, to walk alone. Had they done something so much 

at variance with equity, and so differing from commercial principles and 
the conduct of partnerships, that, having found out they had been foolish 
enough to make an error and not receive an equal division of profits in 
relation to the money they had invested, they should hesitate to put in 

still larger sums? Was there a shadow of injury inflicted upon Stoke in 
consequence of the course pursued by Fenton? Had they been caused to 

lose a single penny ? and this must be presumed to be a question of money, 

and not of sentiment. It could not be contested for a moment that 
Fenton had a right to separate without being penalized; and such 

being the case, they had a right to take out their £42,500, no matter 
how it was done. What had now to be considered was the amount 

necessary to be expended if works were constructed for the first time in 

order to provide a supply of gas for Stoke. To go back: £42,000 was 

the structural value, leaving £40,000 as the money paid for goodwill; and 

it was obvious, therefore, that out of this money £28,000 or £30,000 was 

found for the goodwill of the portion that was in Stoke, leaving about 

£12,000 as the portion left for goodwill in Fenton, which was in the 

proportion of 7 to 3. This must have been the state of things so far as 

the sale was concerned, whatever the purchase might have been; and it 

must be remembered the purchase took place upon the part of Stoke, who 

then asked Fenton to come in. It was impossible to say what was within 

the knowledge of Stoke at the time they asked Fenton to ioin; but the 

fact really was that Stoke bought the whole concern for £85,000, and then 

induced Fenton to join and find £42,500. 

The Umprre remarked that he understood Mr. Littler to say Fenton 
insisted upon coming in, and were not invited. 

Mr. LitTLeER intimated that such was the fact. 

Mr. Micuaru said the words of the Act were, “ And whereas the Cor- 
poration have entered into an agreement with the Company for the pur- 
chase of the Company’s undertaking.” It was therefore clear that they 
entered into the agreement, and afterwards took over Fenton as joint 
partners in the enterprise. Whatever Fenton might take over in the way 
of structural value, it was obvious they only took over that portion of the 
goodwiil which appertained to their own district. They could not take over 
anything of the security which Stoke had furnished to the payment of 
interest and sinking fund; they could not take over the power of earning 
any money in Stoke—they only took over so much as was represented by 
£12,000. Therefore the equitable division of the property should be in 
meal or malt—in money or in kind; £42,500 worth, or one-half the pre- 
sent value of the undertaking, should be handed over to Fenton, putting 
aside altogether the power of earning more than the £3400. The whole 
of the undertaking was divisible under three heads—first, the manufac- 
turing plant; secondly, the storeage capacity ; and, thirdly, the distribut- 
ing apparatus. In regard to the latter, it was quite obvious that this must 
be in the locality where the distribution took place, and would go to the 
two authorities accordingly. The storeage capacity was a matter 
of comparatively small importance, although it had been divided in an 
arbitrary way. In respect to the manufacturing part of the enterprise, it 
had been contended by the other side that it did not matter whether it 
was in Ienton or in Stoke, and that Fenton was therefore to be penalized 
and made to take the manufacturing portion. There were, however, great 
difficulties in pursuing such a course, because various questions might 
arise—questions of nuisance, and so on—which would render it extremely 
unpleasant, taking the fact that the nuisance would be alleged to arise in 
one place when the supply would be in another. The most natural 
division would be to take those portions of the property which were 
found in the several districts; that was to say, unless strong reasons 
could be shown to the contrary, that Fenton should be obliged to take 
the portion that was in Fenton, and Stoke the portion in Stoke. The 
only reason adduced why Fenton should take over works which were com- 
petent for the supply of both districts was that it would be necessary at 
no very distant period to construct larger and possibly new works. Sup- 
posing, however, a division took place, and the property was allocated to 
Stoke, a very different state of circumstances at once arose from those 
existing when the report of March 81, 1882, was written. At that time the 
Manager stated that he would, by an expenditure of £3816, be able so to 
reconstruct the works that they would last the combined authorities for 
a further period of nine years; but Mr. Woodall was then called in, and 
he made a report that £25,000 should be expended, that a new site should 
be obtained, and very much larger works constructed. Fenton was unwil- 
ling to pay half of this money; and he (Mr. Michael) submitted there was 
no great hardship in what he proposed—putting the money question 
entirely out of consideration for the moment—viz., that the larger autho- 
rity should take the larger works, and that the smaller authority should 
have an opportunity of building smaller works. By their own admission the 
works in Stoke were competent to do the work for Fenton, at the rate of pro- 
gress which had been going on, for the next 25 years; and the Arbitrators 
were coolly asked, in their equitable jurisdiction, to penalize this poor little 
authority by making them expend a sum of money which coal only be 
useful to the full at the end of that time. It was too absurd a proposition 
to be called upon to argue, and the mere statement of the thing simply and 
mrad bore its own condemnation upon its face. It came to this, that 

“enton would be called upon—while Stoke was able to supply gas at an 
expenditure of something under £1000 per million cubic feet—to expend 
between £1600 and £1800 per million, against £600, which was acknow- 
ledged to be the proper figure. Why should not the ordinary and natural 
business course be adopted, which could not inflict any injury whatever ? 
The truth was that Stoke had old works, which they said that Fenton, 
being the “ weaker vessel,” should have, while they would have the new. 
His learned friend said, “We think, because these people have dared to 
ut their Bill in opposition to ours—because they will no longer subor- 
inate themselves to us—you ought to impose upon them a pecuniary 
hardship and obligation. If they are not willing any longer to continue in 
partnership with us, and allow us to draw from the capital a very much 
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larger amount than they can draw, you ought to inflict this burden upon 
them.” This was the whole of their case; and he (Mr. Michael) asked 
for a careful consideration of the evidence given on the other side. 

(To be continued.) 





THE GAS.QUESTION IN PARIS. 

By the short paragraph which appeared in last week’s number of the 
JOURNAL, our readers were made acquainted with the latest phase of the 
Paris gas agitation, with the main features of which they must by this 
time be perfectly familiar. The Prefect of the Seine has made a decree, 
ordering the Paris Gas Company to reduce the price of gas supplied for 
private consumption from 380c. to 25c. per cubic metre (or from 6s. 9d. to 
about 5s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet), and of that supplied for public lighting 
from lic. to 124c. per cubic metre; the lower scale of charge to come into 
operation early next month. This action on the part of the Prefect is only 
the natural consequence of the resolution passed by the Municipal Council 
in February last, as reported in the Journat for the 27th ult. (p. 557). It 
is possible, however, that it may have been accelerated by the result of 
the labours of the Special Commission recently appointed to examine the 


operations carried on during the year ; and a similar remark agptins to the 
items of salaries and incidental expenses. The maintenance of works cost 


| 957,340 frs., or £38,294 less last year than in 1881 ; owing to the completion, 
| in the latter year, of certainextensions and improvements. The foregoing are 


Company’s accounts for the past year, doubtless with the view of finding | 


some pretext for the issue of the decree above alluded to. These accounts 
will, as usual, appear in our columns in the course of a few weeks; but, 
in the meantime, in view of the present situation, it may be well to 
give some figures in regard to the Company’s working during the past 
as compared with the previous year; remarking that they were brought 
out in the course of the investigation conducted by the Commission 
to which reference has already been made. The total amount of 
receipts last year was 98,975,242 frs., or £3,959,010; and of expenses 
56,253,196 frs., or £2,250,128; showing a profit of 42,722,046 frs., or 
£1,708,882. The profit made in the year ending Dec. 31, 1881, amounted 
to 39,754,671 frs., or £1,590,187 ; so that there was an increase last year of 
2,967,375 frs., or £118,695. The receipts for gas show an increase of 
4,576,966 frs., or £183,079 ; arising, of course, from extended consumption. 
There was, it seems, sent out to the consumers, in the course of the past 
twelve months, something like 5734 million cubic feet more gas than in 
the preceding year. On the other hand, the receipts from coke fell off in 
1882 by 311,298 frs., or £12,452. The other residuals, however, show a 
general increase, amounting in the whole to 327,840 frs., or £13,114. The 
profits arising from the sale and loan of meters, fittings, and other gas 
appliances increased in proportion to the extra number of consumers ; and 
there were additions to the items of interest on investments. A comparison 
of the working expenses for the two years shows that in 1882 there was a 
general increase, but only commensurate with the extended manufacturing 


some of the most important points of difference in the accounts examined 
by the Commission, who were materially assisted in their investigation by 
the Managing Director of the Company, from whom they received expla- 
nations of the various items as they came under consideration. 

The Paris Figaro, writing on this subject a few days since, stated that 
the news of the issue of the decree ordering the reduction spread rapidly 
all over the city, and was received with manifestations of joy by the gas 
consumers. But what, he very pertinently asks, will be the consequences of 
this action on the part of the Prefect of the Seine? It appears that the 
decision of this official was generally known in the city several days before 
it was formally notified to the Company. They seem, nevertheless, to have 
had some idea of what was coming; for at their meeting on the 29th ult. 
the Directors strongly protested against the menacing decree. They ex- 
pressed their belief that the Prefect of the Seine had no right to resort to 
such a measure. The conditions under which a reduction in the price of 
gas could be brought about were, they said, governed by article 48 of their 
Treaty, and were subject to certain formalities from which the municipal 
administration could not escape. It was, they contended, the province of the 
Minister of the Interior to nominate every five years, if necessary, the Com- 
mission who should examine the various processes connected with gas manu- 
facture, and report as to whether any new inventions or improved systems 
had been introduced so as to permit of economy being effected, and of the net 
price of gas being as aconsequence sensibly reduced. The Directors expressed 
themselves determined to use every effort to preserve their Treaties from 
attack; but if their rights were disregarded, and arbitrary measures taken 
against them, they would defend themselves by every means which the 
law placed within their power, and await with confidence the decision 
of the competent tribunals. This determination, remarks the Figaro, sets 
forth the position of affairs very clearly. As far as the City is concerned, 
the Company have quite resolved to take legal proceedings, and they feel 
tolerably sure of gaining a victory. As regards the private consumers 
(with whom the Company are not desirous of entering into litigation), 
they will be dealt with just as though the decree were not being resisted ; 
as in this way the innumerable squabbles to which a refusal to submit 
would be sure to give rise will be avoided. The Company will, as com- 
manded, reduce the price of gas by 5c. per cubic metre from the Ist of 
May, holding the City responsible for this amount of diminution, the 
restitution of which they intend to claim. It should, however, be added 
that they hope legal proceedings may, after all, be averted, and it may yet 
be possible to effect a compromise between themselves and the City. 





COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 


The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held last Friday 
at the Cannon Street Hotel—Ricuarp Brapsnaw, Esq., in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. H. D. Ellis) read the notice convening the meeting, 
and the following report and accounts were taken as read :— 


The Directors submit the accounts for the half year ended Dec. 81, 1882. 

The revenue account shows a net profit for the half year of £42,079 1s. 11d., 
making, with £772 3s. 4d. received for interest, £42,851 5s. 8d. Deducting therefrom 
£1575 for interest on debenture stock, there remains £41,276 5s. 8d., of which, 
having regard to the sliding scale and the price of gas charged during the half year, 
£41,197 9s. 4d. is available for dividend. 

The Directors recommend the payment of dividends at the rates of 124 per cent. 
per annum upon the old stock of the Company; and 94 per cent. per annum upon 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 


the new stock, both less income-tax. The payment of these dividends and the 
income-tax will absorb £40,878 3s, 8d., and leave £819 5s. 8d. to be carried to the 
reserve fund. 

The balance of the net profits will be added to the amount brought forward from 
previous accounts, and thereout the sum of £2765 2s. 7d. will, in accordance with 
the Company’s Act, be transferred to the insurance fund, and invested in Govern- 
ment securities, thereby completing the full amount which may be appropriated to 
that fund, and £51,047 2s. 2d. will be carried forward to the next half year. 

The following Directors—Messrs. T. M. Fairclough, H. L. Hammack, and T. W. 
Ratcliff—retire by rotation, and, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 
Mr. G. Isley, one of the Auditors, will go out of office by rotation, and, being eligible, 
offers himself for re-election. 

A resolution will be submitted to the meeting for increasing the remuneration of 
the Secretary. 








No. 1—STATEMENT OF CAPITAL (Srock) on December 81, 1882. 


| 








Dividend ee 
Acts of Parliament Authorized > "Was Total 
relating to the raising of withGasatan! Paid up. P ia caf q| , Amount 
Capital. Initial Price Us hes oa Authorized. 
of 3s. 9d. | nissued. 
Commercial Gas Act, 15 & 16 | | £ 8. £ £ 8. 
Vict.,cap.155 . , . . .| l0percent. | 450,000 0 450,000 0 
Ratcliff Gas Act, 18 Vict., cap. | | | 
err rae ae Ditto. | 100,000 0 | 100,000 0 
Commercial Gas Act, 38 & 89 | | 
Vict.,cap.200 . . « « « 7 per cent. | 125,845 10 | 154,154 10 | 280,000 0 
| 675,845 10 | 154,154 10 | 830,000 0 


No, 2—STATEMENT OF LOAN CAPITAL on December 81, 1882. 








Acts of Parliament Description Rate per Ct. Total Remain-| Total 
Authorizing the Loan | of re) Amount | ing to be | Amt. Au- 
Capital. | Loan. Interest. Borrow’d. Borrow’d. thorized. 
Ratcliff Gas Act, 18 Vict., ( Mortgage | } site deta o - 
cap.12. . . . « . 1 or bond. |} 5 per cent. £20,000 | £29,000 
Commercial Gas Act,38& | ({ Deben- |} 43 per cent., £70,000 | 210,000* | 280,000 


89 Vict., cap. 200 | ture stock’ j 





£70,000 £230,000 £300,000 


* At interest not exceeding 5 per cent. 
Total share capital paid up (see No.1). 
Total loan capital borrowed (see No. 2) 


£675,845 10 0 
70,000 0 0 
£745,845 10 0 














No. 8—CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 





To Expenditure as on June 80, 1882 


« « 0 0 -e « £700,700 0 7 
Do. during the half year on gasholder at Poplar . 


8,842 18 5 
——————_ 704,542 19 0 
Yo 6 6 * 4 Oe OO ee Oe ee se eee 


£745,845 10 0 





By Consolidated stock ( Certified re. oe . £550,000 0 0 
New stock . . . 4 Receiptsason; .. +. + «+ & 125,845 10 0 
Debenture stock . (| June 30,1882.) . .. + + + + + 170,000 0 0 


£745,845 10 0 





No. 4—REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





To Manufacture of gas— 
Coals, including dues, carriage, unloading, and 


trimming (see account No.8). . . . . ~ £61,85919 7 
Salaries of Engineers, Superintendents, and 
other Officersat works. . ... . +. 1497 00 
Wages (carbonizing) . .. . +. + + « « 1857510 7 
Purification, including £1839 17s. 4d.for labour. 8,176 3 4 
Repairs and maintenance of plant and works, 
materials and labour (less £181 12s.9d. received 
: DOO. o ++ o« © * » © 9,734 10 5 
Distribution of gas— £89,843 $3 11 
Salaries and wages of Officers (including Rental 
PD o-+ © » « 0 *« +. 0.5 #0. o ae 8 F 
Repairs, maintenance, and renewals of mains 
and service pipes, including labour. . . . 7,770 18 5 
Repairs and renewals of meters. . . +». + 1,998 10 6 
Public lamps— ——————_ 11,865 11 6 
Eigetiegamivepeiring . 1. 2+ + sw ce ec ee ee ow ow SS 8M 
DOURGIER NUNN 6 cw ce tc tlt tc thle th tl thle tle 
Management— 
Directors’ allowance £1,250 0 0 
Company's Auditors . « «© « «© e° 0 2 « 75 00 
Salaries of Secretary, Accountant, and Clerks . 859 11 6 
Collectors . a ae ee in oe Oe 1171 8 2 
Stationery and printing . ...+.s-s 539 13 10 
General charges. . . . » « « ° 422 4 8 
4,317 12 9 
SE Pe eae eee ee 914 5 9 
Law and parliamentary charges. . . . + + 292 15 5& 
an ae eg: ae Sh Ke aca nae Se eal 917 28 
eh ee Se eee ah che ie eh a 7418 4 
£114,366 7 0 


Balance carried to profit and loss, net revenue account (No. 5). 42,079 111 


£156,445 8 11 





By Sale of gas— 
Common gas, per meter, at 2s. 10d. per 1000 
oublefest. . «© © ow 0 vw 0 0 0 oe SRL S 

Public lighting and under contracts, common 


ts, 0° 6c oe oe oe. ee ° 9,859 17 1 
(See statement No. 10.) ——_—— £115,188 8 4 
Meter-rental . . «© © © © © © © © © @ 2,169 5 2 
Residual products— 
Coke, less £2871 8s.6d.forlabour .. . £20,424 19 10 
Breeze, less £126 18.2d.forlabour . .. . 251 7 0 
ne £6 5 oe ¢ e 2 Oe ee | OS 8,204 011 
Ammoniacalliquor . . . «+ © « «© « * 10,185 6 2 
——————___ 89,015 18 11 
Miscellaneous receipts— 
a +. « «¢ 6@ = 6 6 ¢ ® © 6 6 @ £78 1 6 
Transfer fees . 1 26 2 es oe we oe we 8 400 
_————— 122 1 6 
£156,445 8 11 
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No. 5.—PROFIT AND LOSS (Ner Revenve Account). 





Interest on debenture stock £1,575 0 0 Balance, June 80, 1882. . £93,241 5 11 
Balance available for divi- | Less amount available for 
dend, carried to balance- | dividend for half year 


No. 6.—RESERVE FUND. 





Balance on Dec. 81, 1882 .£387,299 17 7 | Balance on June 30, 1882. — a : 


| Dividend received. . . 


£37,299 17 7 | £87,299 17 7 






















































































gress 2. 6 co ow tl we sl OOM 1 ended June 30, 1882, and 
| paid as Se tee 89,507 17 1 --—- = : —————————— <= 
eeeuearetonerrire Yo. 7.—IN NCE FUND. 
| p= ——g-5~ Atteitetnettncseacinseaco 
Balance from revenue ac- { 
count (No. 4) . - « 42,079 111 Balance on Dec. 81, 1882 . £31,027 211 | Balance on June 30, 1882 . £30,575 14 8 
ce Che Te % 772 3 4 Dividend received . r 451 8 8 
£96,584 14 1 £96,584 14 1 £31,027 211 | £31,027 2 11 
No. 8.—_STATEMENT OF COALS. No. 9.—STATEMENT OF RESIDUAL PRODUCTS. 
a ee ee ee > i li nS pn yal 
| Received | Carbonized | Made | Used Sold 
| In Store, A : In Store, In Store, ; | : : | In Store, 
. i | ¢ durin, during © mdi during | during during 
oS Ea June 39, | the Half | the Half a June 80; the Half| the Half | the Hait| Me5,5» 
1882. | Year. Year. 883. ai Year. | Year. Year. ei 
aa Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. | Coke--chaldrons of 36 bushels* 8,866 107,007 82,590 | 75,685 7,598 
Gomes. « 2 ts tw ew 17,317 76,484 77,786 16,015 Breeze do. do. 67 9,946 _ 9,013 1,000 
Cannel a? Re ey | 1,994 | 4,827 4,939 1,882 | Tar . . . . « .«gallons.| 191,600 826,469 _— 765,469 252,600 
} Ammon. liq.—butts of 108gals.| 2,416 | 29,407 ~_ 26,546 5,277 
| 19,311 : a zi E 68,735 Bs. 17,807 a a Ee Fs * Under “ Weights and Measures Act, 1878.” = + 
No. 10.—STATEMENT OF GAS MADE, SOLD, &c. 
| 9 | Quantity SoLp. | m | | 
ine mantity EILEEN mara aeaemamcmaaiaess Fi uantity Total Quantity | Quantity not Number of 
Description of Gas. | Motor Denister. | panic arte Private Lights Total Quantity | Works fe. accounted for. | accounted for. Public Lights. 
(estimated). (per Meter). | Sold. 
c | Thousands. | ‘Thousands. Thousands. | ‘Thousands. | Thousands. | Thousands. | Thousands. 
eee ee ‘| 868,476 58,86 748,143 | 797,012 | 9,498 806,510 56,966 | 4,924 
BALANCE SHEET. 
To Capital :— By Cash at Bankers. . . . .. s+ + ° . . £6,694 13 11 
For balance, per account No.3. . . . . . . . + « « £41,802 11 0 Cash in hand for current expenditure . ° - 1,400 0 0 
Net Revenue— rar ar ae ae ee ee ee eee 
For balance, peraccount No.5. . . . 1 « + « « 95,000 14 1 Stores in hand— 
Reserve Fund— CO a + 66 et ee ° . £14,357 0 0 
For balance, per account No.6. . . . . + + «+ « « « 987,29917 7 Coke and breeze “ear 2,326 14 0 
Insurance Fund— Ammoniacal liquor andtar. . . 4,184 5 11 
For balance, per account No. 7. $1,027 211 | ee er a es 6,629 10 8 
Unclaimed dividends. . . . 4 1,409 15 9 __ 24,507 10 2 
Deposits . Sr a be oth oh ~ gael. 2 9,806 19 6 Accounts due to the Company— 
TOI . 6 . 6 6 6 #6 8 ¢.6¢ 6 * 95 0 0 Gas-rental, quarter ending Dec. 31, 1882. £72,718 15 2 
Sundry tradesmen and others for amount due for coals, stores, Arrears outstanding . . . .. +. + 698 11 6 
CSUs Sie 6 6 ke ke se ee i. ee ow ee ee SE SD 73,617 6 8 
For coke and other residual products - £16,836 12 4 
Sundries. . « «© + © © © « « ° 24 6 5 
16,360 18 9 
£230,907 10 0 £230,907 10 0 














The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, it is now my pleasure to submit to you the 
first resolution—the usual one on these occasions—namely, “ That the 
report and accounts be received, adopted, and entered on the minutes.” 
To obtain your unanimous and cordial approval of this resolution my task 
will be a very light one, and will be as agreeable as light; for the onl 
words I shall have to say will be words of congratulation. You have all 
had a copy of the accounts, and doubtless have all formed your own con- 
clusions ; and it is hardly necessary that I should point out their very 
satisfactory character. But, following our usual custom, I propose to 
make a few explanatory remarks. First of all I must call your attention 
to the fact that, during the half year included in the accounts, the price 
of gas charged to the consumer has been at the reduced rate of 2s. 10d. 
per 1000 cubic feet; the price charged during the corresponding 
period of the — year having been 3s. This reduction of price 
took place on July 1, 1882, and the price was lowered in pursuance 
of a resolution of the Directors, which was announced at our meeting this 
time last year. The effect of the reduction has been to cause a saving of 
no less than £7000 to consumers; this sum being the difference between 
the amount actually charged and received, and what it would have been 
had the price remained at 3s. Our experience hitherto has been that the 
effect of reducing the price has been so to stimulate the demand that the 
rental at the lower rate has usually overtaken the rental at the higher 
one. On the present occasion it has not been quite so; but we have had a 
very substantial increase in the quantity of gas sold. The figure has 
been 797 millions in the present accounts, as against 766 millions in the 
corresponding period of 1881, or an increase of a little more than 4 per 
cent.; and consequently what otherwise would have been a diminution of 


£7000 has been, in the result, only £2000. This reduction is, I think, to be | 


easily accounted for, and is no doubt to be attributed, to the exceptional 
mildness of the winter we had, and our freedom from fog and that Kind of 
thing. We have certainly had a winter which has been very unfavourable 


to the operations of a gas company, and this exemption from cold and fog | 


the new. On the present occasion, the price charged having been at the 
reduced rate of 2s. 10d., it is, if I may say so, my better fortune to propose 
dividends at the increased rate of 124 per cent. on the old, and of 94 per 
cent. on the newstock. I have further to propose that the sum of £819 be 
carried to the reserve fund, which will then stand at something like £40,000 
—a good round sum. There is something still further left, for £2765 will 
be carried to the insurance fund, and invested in Government securities. 
This fund will then have attained the maximum amount allowed by our 
Act; and in future, instead of taking money from the profits and adding it 
to the fund, the interest on the fund will be added to the profits, and go in 
aid of the dividends. On a former occasion I informed you that we had 
determined to supply gas-stoves to our consumers. I have now pleasure 
in telling you that our efforts in this direction have met with considerable 
success. We have already a large number of stoves let out on hire to the 
consumers, very much to their satisfaction. At any rate, we have not had 
a single complaint of any of the stoves, and none have been returned. I 
have now gone all through all the paragraphs in the report which bear 
more particularly on the resolution before you, and I think 1 have said 
enough to convince you that we have a safe, sound, and prosperous 
business, and that as a gas undertaking it is second to none in London. 
The Commercial Gas Company is now in the proud and enviable position 
of supplying gas at the lowest price in London, and in the still better 
position of paying a higher dividend than any other London Gas Com- 
pany. [A SHAREHOLDER: No, no; the South Metropolitan Company.] I 





has been the means not only of checking the demand for gas, but has | 


also affected the value of our residual products. You will therefore 
observe, on reference to the accounts, that there is some reduction in 
the amount received from these products. On the other hand, we have 
been enabled to effect a considerable saving in our coal. The average 
price per ton of coal carbonized during the past half year has been 
14s. 11}d., against 15s. 24d. in the corresponding period of the previous 
year. Moreover, the working has greatly improved, for each ton of coal 
carbonized has produced 9747, as against 9570 feet of gas; and when I say 
“produced,” I mean gas accounted for and paid for. Therefore you see 
that the accounts show that, in the results, we have been able to manu- 
facture the increased quantity of gas at a less cost than the smaller quantity 
manufactured last year; the figures having been £89,843, whereas for the 
manufacture of the smaller quantity we paid £91,534. At the same time 
we have continued the practice which has prevailed during many half 
years, of working with a virtually closed capital account. It is true we 
have spent something like £3800 on our gasholder at Poplar; but that 
is the end of the matter. The holder is, I believe, one of the finest in 
London; and it has been completed and paid for. For all other things, 
however—the extension of meters, stoves, &c.—we have not resorted 
to capital for a single shilling. I now come to the last item in the 
accounts—I mean the amount of net profits. The question is in what 
way we shall deal with them; and this is the question generally of 
most interest to the shareholders. You are aware that, under the 
sliding scale, it is prescribed that our dividend shall depend on the price 
charged by us for gas. This time last year, the price being 3s. per 1000 
feet, it was my good fortune to propose for your acceptance dividends at 
the rate of 12 per cent. on the old stock, and at the rate of 9 per cent. on 





have now only to move the resolution already read to you. 

The Deputy-Cuarmrman: (Mr. J. D'A. Samuda) having seconded the 
motion, 

The Cuarrman said: I think some gentleman asked a question about the 
South Metropolitan Company, or suggested that I was wrong in my state- 
ment just now that the Commercial Gas Company paid a higher dividend 
than any other London Gas Company. 

The SHAREHOLDER: That you pave the lowest price. 

The Cuatrman: I said, or meant to say, we charged at as low a price as 
any London Gas Company; but I say we pay a higher dividend. We are 
going to give you 124 per cent., while the dividend of the South Metro- 
politan Company is 12 per cent. It is perfectly true that one class of their 
shares gets more than 12 per cent.; but then they do so at the expense of 
another class, who get less than 12 per cent. 

Mr. T. R. Hitt: Some of the shareholders understood you to say that 
your price was the lowest. 

The Cuarrman: No; the price is the same, but the dividend is higher. 

A SHAREHOLDER thought the loss by bad debts in the half year had been 
very heavy. 

The CuarrmMan: They were 10 per cent. better than this time last year. 
In a district which is not the very best, we do all we can to collect our 
rental; but considering that we have a rental of about £230,000 a year I 
do not think the bad debts are heavy. 

Mr. ATTRELL observed that the reserve and insurance funds had now 
reached to very large amounts, and he wished to ask the Auditors whether 
they verified these particular accounts of the Company with the books at 
the Bank of England and other places, where the funds were invested. 

Mr. G. Ius.ey replied that the Auditors were at all times very pleased 
to answer any question like that put by Mr. Attrell. He might say, for 
the information of the meeting, that it was not their practice, on every 
occasion, to examine into these matters; but from time to time they did 
so. Had the inquiry been made on the last occasion, he could have told 
the meeting that only a day or two previously the Auditors went to the 
Bank of England and saw that the funds were invested in the proper 
name of the Company, and that they had also attended at the bankers and 
seen that the balance in the ledger there was as stated in the accounts. 
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He might say further that although the Auditors did not go each time, 
the officials of the Company did not know when they might do so. 

The Cuarman : I may supplement what Mr. Llsley has said by informing 
you that these funds—the Consols representing the reserve fund, and the 
Reduced representing the insurance fund—stand in the name of the 


Company, not in the name of any individual; and therefore it would | 


require the seal of the Company to deal with the funds. But not only 
do your own Auditors verify the accounts, but there is an Official Auditor 
who verifies them as well. 

The motion was then i and carried, and the dividends recommended 
in the report—viz., at the rates of 124 per cent. per annum on the old 
stock, and of 94 per cent. on the new stock, both less income-tax—were 
unanimously declared. 

On the motion of the Cuarmman, seconded by the Derury-Cuamman, the 
acer Directors (Messrs. T. M. Fairclough, H. L. Hammack, and T. W. 
Ratcliff) were unanimously re-elected ; and subsequently, on the motion of 
the Cuarrman, seconded by Mr. ATrrett, the retiring Auditor (Mr. Ilsley) 
was reappointed. 

Mr. ILsLey, in returning thanks for his re-election, observed that it had 
been his lot to come before the shareholders on many occasions prior to 
the present, for he had found it was 22 years since they first appointed him 
one of their Auditors. In looking at the balance-sheet for the year of his 
appointment he had been surprised at the great progress the Company 
had since made. He found that in the corresponding half year of Christ- 
mas, 1860, in the accounts presented to the meeting at that time the rental 
was £49,273, as against £115,000 on the present occasion. This would give 
the shareholders some slight idea of the progress of the Company; and 
there had been a still more marked increase in the value of the residuals. 
The residual products on the former occasion produced £10,687, while in 
the present balance-sheet they figured at £39,000. There was another 
singular fact which he might mention as a matter of curiosity; and as it 
was one over which he had had no control, it would not beconsidered at 
all a personal statement. Up to the day he was elected an Auditor the 


Company had never paid more than a 6 per cent. dividend ; but on the day | 


he was elected 10 per cent. was declared, and from that day to this the 
shareholders had never had less, though they had very frequently had 
more. This was a circumstance which appeared to him, as it would, no 
doubt, to the aon pee generally, a subject of very great congratulation. 
In all commercial undertakings it was highly important that the company 
should consider not only the individuals who formed the proprietary, 
but that they should also consider their customers ; and on looking at the 
Company’s position from this point of view, he had also found that their 
customers were well cared for. At the time mentioned he found that the 
price of gas was either 4s. 5d. or 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet ; but they had 
now arrived at the great results placed before them at a price of 2s. 10d. 


| 








per 1000 feet. Altogether, he thought they could congratulate themselves | 


on the existence of a very healthy state of things. 


The Cuarrman : The next resolution is—“ That the salary of the Secretary | 


be increased from £700 to £800 per annum, to take effect from July 1, 1883.” 
You are aware that the Secretary of the Company is the only officer with 
whose remuneration the Board are unable to deal. The remuneration of 
all the other officers is in the Directors’ hands; but the Legislature thought 
that that of the Secretary should remain with the proprietors. I am able 
to bear testimony to the efficient, able, and zealous manner in which Mr. 
Ellis has always performed the duties of Secretary to the Company, and 


I think I may say that those duties have never been performed more | 


efficiently or zealously by any former Secretary. 





| 


The Deputy-Cuarman having seconded the motion, 

Mr. R. Rawson, C.B., suggested that the remuneration should be 
increased to £1000 a year. 

The Cuarrman: I think you had better leave the matter in the hands of 
the Board. 

Mr. Berton asked if any provision was made for the workmen on the 
establishment. As a Guardian of the parish in which he lived it had been 
his sorrow to see men who had been long in the employment of individuals 
and companies apply for relief, and this was a very bad state of things. 

The Cuarrman: I think the proprietors may rest assured that the Board 
will take very good care of the workmen in the Company’s employ. They 
are receiving at the present time first-class remuneration; but, as I under- 
stood the question just asked, it was about provision for them in their old 
age, accidents, &c.; and as to this there is a club, of which the workmen are 
themselves members, and to which the Company contributes very largely. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The SecreTaky, in reply, stated that he had to the best of his ability 
endeavoured to serve the Company, and the generosity of the proprietors 
would only stimulate him to, if possible, increased efforts on their behalf. 
As to the proposal made by Mr. Rawlinson, it had taken him (Mr. Ellis) 
entirely by surprise. He was very much obliged to Mr. Rawlinson, but he 
assured the proprietors that it was better for the matter to be left in the 
hands of the Board. 

On the motion of Mr. Coteman, seconded by Mr. J. Pounp, a vote of 
thanks was passed to the Chairman and Directors. 

The CHarmman: On behalf of my colleagues and myself I beg to tender 
you our best thanks for the cordial and unanimous vote which you have 
just passed. It is with considerable pride and pleasure that we meet you 

ere half year after half year with such favourable accounts as we have 
been able to produce to yov. You may be quite sure that as in the past 
we have spared no effort to promote the prosperity of the Company, so in 
the future our very best energies will be devoted to this end. ay I make 
one suggestion before we part? We are indebted to a very able body of 
men (I mean your officers) for the care and zeal they have displayed in your 
service. However desirous a board of directors may be to further the 
prosperity of a company, of course I need not remind you that, after all, 
it is the staff to whom you must principally look. I have spoken of your 
Secretary's services, and I may say that your Engineer is devoted to your 
welfare. His ability is not surpassed by that of any engineer in London ; 
and I think that the favourable nature of the balance-sheet which has 
been laid before you to-day is due, to a very great extent, to his attention 
to your affairs, and also to the services of those who work under him. I 
am quite sure you would be sorry to leave here without offering them your 
thanks for the very able way in which they have conducted our affairs in 
the half year. I beg to move—“ That the best thanks of the meeting be 
given to the Engineer (Mr. H. E. Jones), to the Secretary, and to all 
the other officers of the Company, for their able and zealous management 
of the affairs of the Company during the half year.” 

Mr. ATTRELL seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 

The EnGIneER, in replyirg for the staff under him, and for himself, 
stated that it was most gratifying to receive the premium of their thanks, 
and still more so when the motion came from the Chairman, who followed 
the operations of the Company so closely and thoroughly that what he 
said was based on his own personal knowledge. It was a great pride to the 
officers to be serving a Company so prosperous as theirs, and to be 
identified with its success. 

The SecreTARY also returned thanks, and the proceedings terminated. 


LONDON GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


| out of which the Directors recommend that the usual dividend at the rate of 


The Ordinary Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held last 
Wednesday at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields—Masorn Roupe Hawkins, Esq., the Governor of the Company, in 
the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. A. J. Dove) having read the notice convening the | 


meeting, the following report and accounts were presented :— 

Annexed to this report are the accounts showing the result of the manufacture 
and distribution of the Company's gas for the half year ending the Slst of 
December, 1882. 

The consumption of gas has increased. The rental under this head accordingly 
shows an improvement of £5672 16s. 11d. over that of the corresponding period of 
1881. This has been effected at an additional cost for coal of £2588 14s. 10d. There 
has, however, been a falling off in the price of coke, which has produced a reduction 
in the amount received for residuals to the extent of £1910 4s. 11d. 

After making provision for the interest and for the dividends on reference 


10 per cent. per annum be declared. 

In the Directors’ report presented to the meeting on the 11th of October last, the 
proprietors were informed that the scheme proposed for amalgamating this 
Company with The Gaslight and Coke Company, and which had been approved at 
the extraordinary meeting held on the 11th of August previously, was under con- 
sideration by the Board of Trade. The negotiations were for some time out of the 
hands of the Directors, and delays occurred. They have, however, been recently 
informed by the Board of Trade that they have decided to prcceed with the con- 
sideration of the matter. The Board much regret that the proprietors have been 
kept in a state of uncertainty ; but they will understand that the Directors have 
been all along ready to carry out the scheme which was sanctioned at the meeting 
above mentioned, and that they have only been prevented doing so by circumstances 
not under their control. 

Three Directors—namely, Robert Rawlinson, Esq.,C.B., the Hon. Henry Noel, and 
William Irving Hare, Esq.—retire by rotation, and, being eligible, offer themselves 


| for re-election. One Auditor—namely, George Pearson, Esq.—also retires by 


capital, there will remain to meet dividends on ordinary capital £27,063 lis. 11d., | 


No. 1.—STATEMENT OF STOCK AND SHARE CAPITAL, on Dec. 31, 1882. 








rotation, and, being eligible, offers himeelf for re-election. 




















Acts of Parliament Description Maximum Number of | Nominal Called | } a Total 
relating to the Raising of of Dividend Shares | Amount of up j _— nee A - Amount 
Capital. | Capital. | Authorized. Issued. Shares. per Share. P DP P- Authorized. 
15 Vict 82 { Ordinary stock . 10 per cent. Stock | Stock Stock | £397,100 £397,100 
Pe Fo) ee ‘| |Istpref. » . 6 ditto. Do. Do. Do. | 150,000 sue 150,000 
29 Vict _ {| Aditto shares . 6 ditto. 12,000 | £25 £20 and £1 5s.) 190,717 10s. £109,282 10s. | 800,000 
aU VEO, CR. © * | Ordinary shares 10 ditto. 84,719 £2 15s. | 65,882 056 438 
29 & 21 Vict 73 { | 1st debenture stock 6 ditto. Stock Stock Stock 17,498 2s. 6d. .- | 17,408 2s. 6d. 
= (2nd do. = do. 5 ditto. Do. Do. Do. 9,134 10s. | - | 9,184 10s. 

















Acts of Parliament authorizing the Description of 








RaTeEs PER CENT. oF INTEREST. 


Total Amount Remaining to be Total Amount 

















* £500 paid off. 











r ital. Loan. Tees eae a Borrowed. | Borrowed. Authorized. 
eteilanaceel _ | 4} per cent. | 5 per cent. | | 
. 7 . - ——y eS a | 
15 Vict., cap. 82 -| Bonds,&c. . .. . £33,300 £5,287 £38,587 £39,880 10s. £78,467 10s. 
29 Vict., cap. 55 -| 44 per cent. deb. stock; 80,562 ee 89,562 ee 30,562 
Dr. No. 8.—CAPITAL ACCOUNT. Cr. 
~ Certified Received Total 
= Description of Capital. Receipts to since Receipts to 
June 30, 1882. that Date. June 30, 1882. 
To Expenditure to June 3), 1882. + <> a> ew ee » £831,585 810)| By Ordinmarystock ... . -| £397,100 0 0 £397,100 0 0 
te & a on te ww ee 6 won 6 @ «6 we. we oe ae 10,508 10 0 | lst preference ditto. . . . .| 150,000 0 0 150,000 0 0 
a A ditto shares, £25 each,| | | 
Total expenditure one » .| £842,088 18 10 | including amount received in | 
eo Gk eat ge Ue he 56,852 8 8 anticipation of calls . +. +| 190,697 10 0 £20 0 0 190,717 10 0 
Ordinary shares, £2 each, in- 
cludingditto. ..... 83,575 10 0 31,806 10 0 65,882 0 0 
| 1st debenture stock, under 20 & 21 
| | Vict..cap.78 . . + + « « 17,408 2 6 se 17,408 2 6 
Qnd_ ditto «ditto . . . .| 918410 0| aa 9,184 10 0 
a " “eee ae | 39,087 0 0 ‘ 88,587 0 0 
44 per cent. debenture stock . ‘| 30,562 0 0} 80,562 0 0 
| £898,891 2 6| | £867,564 12 6 | £898,891 2 6 
j | 
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No. 4.—REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





To Manufacture of gas— 
Coals, including dues, carriage, unloading, and 


trimming (see Statement No. 8) . £61,482 6 9 
Salaries of Engineers, Superintendents, ‘and 

other Officers at works. i. ee kf 2,559 19 2 
Wages (carbonizing) . 12,262 6 7 
Purification, including £626 8s. 6d. for labour 915 12 9 


Repairs and maintenance of works and plant, 
materials, and labour, less £374 3s. 9d. for 
old materials . 


22,719 11 10 




















£99,889 17 1 
Distribution of gas— 
Salaries and wages of Officers (including Rental 
Clerks) . £2,629 15 7 
Repairs, maintenance, and renewals’ of mains 
and service-pipes, including labour. . . 9,797 18 4 
Repairs and renewals of meters . . 1,491 12 10 
13,919 6 9 
Public lamps— 
Lighting and repairing ...... -. ioe ae SR Ss 
Rents, rates, and taxes— 
Rents payable . .. . ° . £603 19 6 
Ratesandtaxes. . ... + » . 4819 7 0 
5,453 6 6 
Management— 
Directors’ allowance . eo «© @ «© © £488 6 6 
Company’s Auditors 5 0 0 
Salaries of Secretary, Accountant, and Clerks. 1445 0 8 
Collectors’ commission . .. . — 1, 6 9 
Stationery and printing . . . . . + « « 839 15 8 
General charges. . or ae ee 29 7 7 
4,752 10 8 
Law charges . o 2% . a fe 188 18 8 
Parliamentary charges (oppositions) a a a a a a 4416 4 
Bad debts . = 670 5 6 
Depreciation fund for works on leasehold land . — ce 100 0 0 
Superannuations, sick allowances, and gratuities . . . o 823 4 7 
Totalexpenditure .. © © «© © «© © £198,156 9 1 
Balance carried to net revenue account, No. 5 ee «© « « ¢ « 985,869 18 11 
£168, 526 3 0 
No. 5. —PROFIT AND ‘LOSS (NET ‘Revencz Account). 
Seteweit on nonin, 44 per Selanes from last senteaths £29,367 19 6 
cent. debenture stock, &c., Less dividend 
to Dec. 31, 1882 . £1,547 19 10} on ordinary 
Dividends on preference capital for 
capital. ° « e » 10,972 211 the half year 
————- ending June 
£12,520 2 9] 30, 1882 .£21,5838 15 6 
Balance applicable to divi- Amount car- 
dend on ordinary capital 27,063 15 11) ried to re- 
servefund . 5,002 5 8 
-—————- 26,5386 1 2 
£2,881 18 4 
Amount pom revenue ac- 
count, No. - . 85,869 18 11 
Dividend on ae oe - 1,882 6 5 














£39,583 18 8 £39,583 18 8 


No. 8—STATEMENT OF COALS USED, Erc. 














| 








Balance on Dec, 31, 1882 


By Sale of gas— 
—- gas per meter, at 3s. per 1000 cubic 





fee o « « o« « £110,268 1 6 
Public fighting, and ‘under contracts— 
Common gas as 2.4 4 2 11,498 9 6 
(See Statement No. 10) —_-—_—— 
£121,766 11 0 
Rentalofmeters . . + « « «© «© «© «© # « 1 9 6 
———£124,207 0 6 
Residual products— 
Coke, less £1989 _ 1d. for labour bag saat £20,659 10 10 
Breeze, less £344 4 1,284 2 2 
Tar, less £16 17s. 7a. a e « 7,948 0 2 
Ammoniacal liquor, less£212s, do. ° 8,094 6 7 
—————_ 87,980 19 9 
Miemipsossiveiien. « «© ce ec se eve ewv eae ee 1,319 17 9 
Tramsfer fees. 21 » «© es se ee oe wo ee woe ee 18 5 0 
£168,526 8 0 


No. 6.—RESERVE FUND. 
| rr 
Balance on June 30, 1882 
Amount brought from net 

revenue ° 


. £95,436 18 6 - £90,434 12 10 


5,002 5 8 





£95,436 18 6 £95,436 18 6 


No. 7.—DEPRECIATION FUND (ror Works on LEASEHOLD LAND). 











Baws on Dec. 31, 1882 . “£8117 8 5 Sulenes on June 80, 1882 £2970 210 
Interest on amount invested 47 5 7 
| Amount brought from re- 
| venue account for the half 
year ending Dec. 31, 1882 100 0 0 
seit? 8 5 £3117 8 5 


vo 


No. 9. STATEMENT OF RESIDUAL PRODUCTS. 


In Store, | Made during |Usedin Manu- Sold during} In Store, 
































, | Receiv ea | Carbonized Used for Description of June 30, |the Half Year facture during the Dec. 31, 
Description | 1 eee | during | during Sundries | et Residual. } 1882. (estimated). | Half Year. | Half Year.| 1882. 
of Coal. i882. | the the during the 1882.” | | 
| i Half Year. | Half Year. | Half Year. i Coke,chals.of8$bush.| 1,215 82,257 25,438 52,762 | 5,272 
Breeze ,, - 2% 10,990 es 10,679 | 834 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons Tar, gals. . 88,000 802,817 | 729,847 | 161,000 
Common. . 12,380 75 ,22 79,151 26 8,427 Ammoniacal liquor, : | 
Cannel . . 1,558 4,756 4,721 . g Rica butts of 108 gallons. 630 18,147 * | 17,888 | 889 
No. 10.—ST ATEMENT OF GAS" MADE, SOLD, | Erc. 
: Quantity mede | QUANTITY - Sor De 
— | (measured by Station | Public Lights and) Private Lights. Total We Quantity ee > able Lea = 
Gas. Meters). } under Contracts (per Meter). | Quantity Sold. &e. accounted for. accounted for. Public Lamps. 
| (estimated). | | 
Thousands. Thousands. | Thousands, Thousands. Thousands. Thousands. ,Thousands. 
Common ... -« 846, ana 65,455 | 705,18 21 | 800,576 ananedl —_ 83,854 6,237 
_BALANCE- SHEET. 
To Capital— | By Cash at ‘Bankers and in n hand ° - £48,356 4 0 
For balance, per account No.3. . . . . . £56,852 8 8 | Amount invested— 
Net revenue— £94,115 5s. 9d. consolidated £8 per cent. annuities 
For balance, per account No.5. . . . +. «6 «+ «© «© « 27,068 15 11 (reserve fund) . ° £90,484 12 10 
Reserve fund— 2,776 17s. 6d. metropolitan consolidated stock, 
For balance, per account No.6. oe a de 95,486 18 6 8 10s. per cent. (depreciation fund 
Depreciation fund (for works on leasehold land)— for works on leasehold land) 2,870 210 
For balance, per account No.7. . . e~ecne nese Bes £11,560 9s. 7d. reduced £8 per cent. annuities 
Redemption funda . 11,647 4 1 | (redemption fund). . ss 20239 
Bond, | per cent. debenture stock, &e., interest for amount due to £6,526 2s. 1d. new do. (unclaimed dividends ). 6,232 17 4 
Dec. 8 , 1882 . 1,185 — 110,686 14 9 
ae one dividends, ditto coc we eo eo eo wo ew ew tl le MOS | Stores on hand, viz.— 
Unclaimed dividends . 7,057 19 9 Joals ° £9,108 11 4 
Sundry tradesmen and others, for ‘amount ‘due for coals, ‘stores, Coke and breeze ° ° 1,948 12 7 
DT as - « «ee «ee © e « 4 o « « SR 6 4 Tar and ammoniacal liquor " 1,593 4 7 
Sundry stores. . . ° 5,909 3 8 
- 18,559 11 9 
Accounts due to the Company— 
Gas and meter rental, quarter ending Dec. 31, 1882 £71,426 15 8 
Ditto arrears outstanding . . 4,446 465 
£75,878 0 1 
For coke and other residual ‘geen ts 11,249 3 9 
Sundries ... 44518 0 
———————._ 87,568 1 10 


£265,170 12 

The GoveRNoR: Before moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
I do not know that Ihave much to say as far as regards the Company’s 
working. You can all see for yourselves, from the accounts, that we have 
been carrying on a very satisfactory business during the past half year. 
The only falling off is in the price of coke, which, of course, is due to the 
mild winter we have had. In other respects I think we have quite 
held our own, and you see that there has been a very satisfactory increase 
in the business. 
cover the falling off in the price of coke. In the year to come I think we 
shall make an improvement. We have already entered into a contract for 
the sale of our tar at a somew hatincreased price; we expect to get a very 


4 





| 


The profits derived from this increase really more than | 


| 


| 





£265,170 12 


4 
ountiantie advance, I think, in the value of our ammoniacal liquor; and 
as producers of coke I suppose it may be permitted to us to hope that next 
winter will not be quite so mild as the past has been. In that case we 
shall probably recoup ourselves, from this alone, for the loss we have 
had on the coke this time. On the whole, therefore, I think we shall 
do very well. We have, too, saved something on the new contracts for 
coal. I donot think that there is anything further as to the working which 
calls for any remark from me, except to add that our business is going 
on as favourably as it is possible for it to do. The other point on 
which the shareholders no doubt are anxious to receive some infor- 
mation is the question of amalgamation. You know that you were 
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here in August on the matter, and that certain terms of amalgamation 
between ourselves and The Gaslight and Coke Company were proposed. 
These terms were agreed to by you, and The Gaslight and Coke Company 
also agreed tothem. I believe the Board of Trade did also; and, in fact, 
no one made any difficulty about it. But some other matters have arisen 
which have caused the delay that has taken place. However, these are 
things over which we have no control; they really do not interfere in the 
slightest degree with the arrangements which have been made between the 
two Companies. The Board of Trade, before they can approve and pass 
any scheme of this sort, are, I believe, bound by Act of Parliament to 
submit it to the City authorities and to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
to receive any suggestions which these bodies may choose to make thereon. 
This was done. I believe the City authorities offered no objection; but I 
understand the Board of Works did make some suggestions. They were, 
however, with regard to the districts on the difierent sides of the river, 
and questions of that sort, which really do not affect us. There was no 
suggestion whatever which affected the agreement so far as the two Com- 
panies are concerned, or which would in the slightest degree affect the 
interests of the proprietors. The delay which has occurred has been in 
consequence of the sort of negotiations which have to take place when 
three or four parties are concerned in them. We have reason to believe, 
however, that within a recent period the negotiations, whatever line they 
may have taken, have been fairly and satisfactorily arranged, and we hope 
before long to hear that the Board of Trade will be prepared to confirm our 
scheme. We know they have it under their consideration, and we believe 
they would not have carried the thing on so long as this unless they had 
seen their way to the termination of the matter. But what I want you to 
understand is that, so far as the interests of this Company are concerned, 
the delay does not affect them in the slightest degree, nor is any alteration 
of terms involved. I will now move—‘ That the report of the Directors 
and the accounts laid before the meeting be received and adopted.” 

The Dreputy-Governor (the Right Hon. Lord Kinnaird) seconded the 
motion. 

Mr. Hancock stated that, in common with all the proprietors, he had 
listened with the greatest pleasure and satisfaction to the clear and able 
explanation which the Governor had given them of the Company’s affairs. 
He felt that whatever success had been achieved in the past half year had 
been entirely due to the efficient administration which the Board had 
brought to bear on the conduct of the Company’s business generally. In 
their common interests he had been at some pains to work out a few 
figures. He had looked into the question of gas-rental, and had examined 
into the statement of the gas sold, and he had found that the rental, which 
showed an improvement of £5672, worked out at 419d. increase per 
ton of coal carbonized. The percentage of gas sold had been also 
considerably in the Company's favour during the past half year as 
compared with the corresponding period of 1881—0°93 per cent. increase, 
or 111 cubic feet increase per ton of coal carbonized. He thought the 
latter result was a very satisfactory one, and reflected a great deal of 
credit on the administration, on the one hand, and on the Engineer 
(Mr. Morton) on the other. He had also looked carefully to the question 
of residuals, which had been so much discussed in the last few weeks with 
respect to another Company; and though he was bound to confess that 
the result had not been so favourable in the past half year as in 1881, yet 
it worked out at not a very large decrease—a decrease of 9°7d. per ton. 
When, however, he compared the working of the Company in the 
December half of last year with that of The Gaslight and Coke Company, 
he found that whereas the London Company’s residuals worked out at 
9s. 0°56d. per ton, the outcome in the case of the Chartered Company, 
according to Mr. Field, their Accountant, was 8s.8d. He was pleased to hear 
from the Governor that the obstacles which had presented themselves to 
the amalgamation had been overcome, and that the scheme would now soon 
receive the sanction of the Board of Trade. He considered that the 
satisfactory solution which had been arrived at was to be attributed to the 
spirit of conciliation with which the subject had been approached by the 
Boards of the two Companies, and he would also like to add by the official 
tribunal in whose hands the ultimate decision rested. 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously, and the dividends 
recommended were declared. 

On the motion of the Deputy-Governor, seconded by the Governor, 
Mr. R. Rawlinson, C.B., was re-elected a Director of the Company. 

The Governor also moved the re-election of the Hon. Henry Noel asa 
Director, and the motion was carried unanimously. 

The Hon. H. Nok, in returning thanks, observed, with regard to Mr. 
Hancock’s statement that the arrangement as to the amalgamation had 
been brought about by the conciliatory disposition manifested by the 
Board, that this was not exactly the state of the case. ‘lhe fact was that 
they were now reaping the benefit of a sound, careful, and cautious policy, 
which had placed them in such a position that when they were approached 
by the other Company they were able to ask for and to obtain the terms 
on which they would consent to “the marriage settlement.”’ For this state 
of things they were much indebted to the Governor, the Secretary, and to 
Mr. Morton. 

On the motion of Mr. J. DANvERs, seconded by Mr. Rawiryson, Mr. W. 
Hare was also re-elected to his seat at the Board; and the retiring Auditor 
was subsequently reappointed. 

The Governor: Before we part I really must, as Governor of the Com- 
pany, ask you to concur with my brother Directors and myself in a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Dove, Mr. Morton, and the other officers of the Company, 
for the unswerving fidelity and immense attention they have paid to our 
business, which have certainly resulted very satisfactorily for us all. I beg 
to move a vote of thanks to Mr. Dove, Mr. Morton, and the rest of the 
officers. 

The Depruty-GovERNOoR seconded the motion, and it was carried unani- 
mously. 

The Secretary having replied, the proceedings terminated. 





THE SIEMENS EXPERIMENTAL GAS LIGHTING IN HOLBORN. 
Last week we published the substance of Mr. W. Haywood’s report to 
the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London, in regard to the 
improved gas lighting in Fleet Street. Since then we have received a 
copy of his report on Siemens’s experimental gas lighting in Holborn. 
When this report was presented to the Commission at their meeting on the 
20th ult., it was resolved—as in the matter of the Fleet Street lighting— 
that, having regard to the increased cost, the system be not adopted. 
From Mr. Haywood’s report it appears that permission was granted to 
the Siemens Patent Gaslight Company at first to fix twelve, and subse- 
quently an additional ten, of their regenerative gas-burners and lanterns 
on the public way of Holborn Viaduct and Holborn Circus; the whole 
number having been in use since March 14 last year. The length of street 
lighted is about 253 yards ; so each lamp lights an area of 411 superficial 
yards. The width of Holborn, measured between the fronts of the houses, 
varies from about 88 to 119 feet. The experiment has been conducted at 
the entire cost of the Siemens Company, who have provided the lamps, 
fittings, and all attendance requisite to carrying it out. The cost of each 








of the lamps fixed complete is £9 15s. 11d. The ordinary circular pattern 
lamp in use in the City costs £2 15s.; and a square lantern and frame 
£1 8s.6d. The quantity of gas consumed in each burner is 24 cubic feet 
per hour, or a total of 103,200 cubic feet per annum. Each of the ordinary 
gas-burners that were displaced bythe regenerative lamps consumed 5 cubic 
feet of gas per hour, or a total of 21,500 cubic feet per lamp per annum. 
The consumption of gas in the Siemens lamps is Eachus 4°8 (about 43) 
times as much as that of the ordinary system in use in the City. The 
illuminating power of each lamp is equal to 130 candles. The ordinary 
5-feet batswing burner produces a light equal to about 14 candles, The 
illuminating power claimed for the new lamps is therefore 9°28 times that 
of the ordinary lamps. The relative costs of lighting the thoroughfare 
appear to be as follows :—By the ordinary system the cost of each lamp, 
including lighting, extinguishing, &c., was £4 10s. 4d. per annum, or a total 
charge of £99 7s. 4d. per annum for the 22 lamps. By the new system the 
cost is— 
103,200 cubic feet of gas per annum, at 3s. 2d. 
Se Ree 6.6 6 4». +, 8 ee -£16 6 10 
Lighting, extinguishing, and maintenance per 
lamp per annum (estimated by Company) . 018 O* 


Total perlamp perannum. ... .£17 410 


Total for 22lampsperannum .. £379 6 4 
The expense by the ordinary system being £99 7s. 4d., and by the improved 
system £379 6s. 4d., the latter is 3°81 (about 33) times as much as the 
former. The general result appears to be that the lighting with the 
regenerative burners gives more than 9 times as much light as the ordinary 
street lighting, and at about 33 times the cost. 

Mr. Haywood says: “I have only to make a few remarks similar to 
those upon Messrs. Sugg and Co.’s experimental system in use in Fleet 
Street. The cost of lighting the arterial lines of thoroughfare in the City 
varies according to the width of the street and other circumstances. It 
may be taken, on an average, at about £530 per mile; but by the system 
now in use in Holborn it would be about £2000 per mile. Holborn is a 
thoroughfare of unusually great width; and it might not be necessary, in 
the greater portion of the other main thoroughfares in the City, to have 
the lamps placed so near to each other. Under this condition the cost 
would be reduced; but I do not think it should be estimated at less than 
about £1500 per mile. In considering whether it would be desirable to 
adopt Messrs. Siemens’s system of lighting in Holborn, in lieu of the 
ordinary street lighting, it must be held in mind that Holborn is a 
thoroughfare of no greater traffic, nor of any greater importance, than 
many miles of similar public way in the City of London; and that if an 
increased expense for lighting be incurred in Holborn, it could not well be 
refused for all public ways of similar traffic, and perhaps also to many 
other public ways, although they may not have so much traffic through 
them. The streets classed for cleansing purposes in the City under the 
head of main lines are about 13 miles in length, of which about 7 miles are 
omnibus routes. The cost of lighting these 7 miles is now about £3700 
omg annum. If the system now experimentally tried by Messrs. Siemens 

e adopted in them all, the cost would be about £14,000 per annum, and 
even if the number of lamps were diminished as before mentioned, the 
cost would be about £10,500 per annum.” 





METROPOLIS GAS SUPPLY. 

The Chief Gas Examiner for the Metropolis (Dr. Williamson, F.R.S.) 
has just presented his report on the quality of the gas supplied by The 
Gaslight and Coke, Commercial, and South Metropolitan Gas Companies, 
during the quarter ending March 31, 1883. The following is an abstract 
thereof :— 

I. With respect to Illuminating Power.—The average illuminating power 
in standard sperm candles at each of the testing stations was as follows :— 


The Gaslight and Coke Company— Candles, 
Jewry Street, E.(common gas). . ...... +. . 172 
King Street, E.C. o po SY aC. 4008. Selec e ey ee 
Dorset Buildings, E.C. ,, ae a 16'8 
Millbank Street, S.W.(cannel gas) . ....... Qh 
Ladbroke Grove, W. (common gas) ‘ 171 
Devon’s Road, E. io pod see = Se cee 
Carlyle Square, S.W. a cee ee eee BE 
Camden Street, N.W. a ae 16'8 
Graham Road, E. at 17'1 
Kingsland Road, E. ‘ 17°0 

Commercial Gas Company— 

Wellclose Square, E. (common gas). ...... . 168 
Parnell Road, E. “ OG) af ea +>. eae, eee 

South Metropolitan Gas Company— 

Hill Street,S.E.(common gas). . ....... . 165 
Bedford Road, S.W. - joa’ daaiGd- a S we ae 
Tooley Street, S.E. ‘ 16°4 


It will be seen, from these results, that the average at each station has 
been considerably higher than the parliamentary standard, especially at 
the Jewry Street, Millbank Street, Ladbroke Grove, Devon's Road, Graham 
Road, and Kingsland Road stations of The Gaslight and Coke Company. 
Slight deficiencies of illuminating power were reported during the quarter 
in the gas tested at the King Street, Dorset Buildings, and Carlyle Square 
stations of The Gaslight and Coke Company, and also at the Foster Place 
station of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 

II. As regards Purity.—The average amount of sulphur present in the 
gas during the quarter has been considerably better than required by the 
Acts of Parliament at all the testing stations, more especially at the 
Ladbroke Grove, Graham Road, Wellclose Square, and Foster Place 
testing stations, where it amounted to less than one-half of the amount 
permitted. Ammonia was only once present in the gas tested at the 
Carlyle Square station. At King Street and Dorset Buildings it appeared 
rarely. At all the other stations it was generally present during the 
quarter, but only in slight quantities. On no occasion was there any 
excess of the amount permitted. 





Tue LamMsBetTH VESTRY AND THE SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER 
Company.—At the Lambeth Police Court last Friday, Mr. Chance concluded 
the case recently submitted to him by the Lambeth Vestry with the view 
of obtaining his decision as to the amount to be charged by the Southwark 
and Vauxhall Water Company for water supplied to the parish of Lambeth 
for the purpose of watering the streets. The proceedings in this matter 
have already been fully reported in our columns ; and it now only remains 
to say that his Worship made an order that the Vestry should pay at the 
rate of 83d. per 1000 gallons; that all the stand-pipes should be regarded 
as one supply; that the Vestry should pay 30s. for fixing each meter, and 
an annual rent of £1 10s. for the maintenance of the same. This order is to 
continue in force for five years; time being thus given to test its fairness. 





* The Gaslight and Coke Company estimate the cost of lighting, extinguishing, 
and maintaining these lamps at £8 each per annum. 
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WALSALL CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 

At the Meeting of the Walsall Town Council yesterday week—the 
Dezputy-Mayor (Alderman Holden) in the chair—the annual report of the 
Auditor on the working of the Corporation gas undertaking for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1882, was presented. It showed that the sales of gas to 
private consumers amounted in the quarter ended Dec. 31 last to 
£8429 19s. 9d., being £565 18s. 11d. in excess of the corresponding quarter 
of the previous year; and that the total sales of gas in the year had 
amounted to £24,583 8s. 3d., being £448 12s, 5d. more than in the previous 
year. The net age amounted to £7963 lls. 3d. Additions had been 
made to the works to the amount of £3723 16s. 1d., raising the total cost 
to £116,936 11s. 6d.; and the loan debt had been increased to the extent of 
£4300, and stood at £96,120. 

The CuarkMan congratulated the Council on the satisfactory character 
of the report, and proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman and mem- 
bers of the Gas Committee, the Manager of the gas-works (Mr. J. Tindall), 
and the officials generally. 

Alderman Evans seconded the motion. 

Mr. Beppows remarked that he considered the extra 6d. per 1000 cubic 
feet charged to consumers outside the borough boundary should be re- 
mitted. He knew it would be said that the Act of Parliament stood in the 
way; but the Act could be evaded by allowing extra discount. 

The Town CueRK said that up to a certain time the gas-works were 
owned by about two-thirds of the people of the borough, who had pledged 
their credit, and made the concern. In 1876, however, when a new 
arrangement was made with the Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas 
Company, and afterwards with the Birmingham Corporation, it became 
necessary to give the whole borough the benefit of the gas-works; and in 
order to place the one-third on an equality with the two-thirds, the latter 
made an arrangement to let in the former. They did not require them to 
pay either £25,000 or £30,000, which was the clear net value of the 
property at the time, but a small sum through the medium of this 6d. 
per 1000 feet. The result was that last year the ratepayers outside the 
one-third circle, by becoming part owners with the two-thirds, had 
obtained an absolute exemption from the borough rate, so that they 
obtained a material pecuniary advantage by the arrangement. This year 
also he believed the ratepayers would be relieved from every farthing of 
the borough rate; and when, by the accumulation of these sixpences, the 
outsiders had paid their share of the value of the works, they would be on 
a complete equality with the others. 

The proposition having been unanimously agreed to, 

Mr. Russevu (Chairman of the Gas Committee) acknowledged it, and 
attributed the success of the works to three causes—viz., the Corporation 
having very good officials ; the Gas Committee having done their work well ; 
and last, but not least, their having an excellent Manager in Mr. Tindall. 
The profits last year had, he said, amounted to about 20 per cent. more 
than in the previous year, and this was largely to be attributed to Mr. 
Tindall, as was shown by the following figures from the balance-sheet— 
viz., that whilst the coals had cost £14,250 10s. 4d., or £721 12s. 7d. less 
than in the previous year, the receipts for gas had been £24,162 18s. 9d., 
or £398 2s. 2d. more, and the receipts for residuals £6473 9s., or £890 3s. 2d. 
more than in the previous year; the total extra gain during the year being 
£2009 19s. 11d. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
EpinsureGH, Saturday. 

The three months during which experiments with the electric light were 
to be conducted in Aberdeen having expired, a fresh agreement has been 
come to between the Corporation and the Brush Company, under which the 
arc lampsare to continue in operation fora month longer. So far as I have 
seen, no reason has been given for this resolution, except it be that, owing 
to the judicious management and careful arrangements made by Mr. A. 
Smith, the Engineer of the gas-works, the sum originally voted where- 
with to meet outlays (£500) has not been fullyexpended. During all these 
months the Press of the city has kept wonderfully silent on the question 
as to the effectiveness and economy of the light; and this is all the more 
astonishing that its advent was hailed with demonstrations of unqualified 
satisfaction. In one sense the Aberdeen experiments cannot be regarded 
as settling points between gas and electricity with anything like exact- 
ness. The building and the engine used for generating purposes have been 
gratuitously furnished to the city by Mr. Duff; and, as I am given to 
understand, the charge per lamp made against the Corporation is some- 
thing like 14d. per hour, or just 23d. less per lamp than has been quoted for 
a town 60 miles or so farther south. If, when the experiments have ended, 
any attempt is made to draw a comparison between gas and electricity 
from an economical point of view, these facts must be kept in mind. Ata 
meeting of the Aberdeen Town Council on Monday a question of some 
importance was raised as to whether the Corporation would consent 
to the electric light being used in the new Market Building; and 
in the course of the debate opinions were freely expressed for and 
against electric lighting as a system, apart altogether from the main issue. 
Before referring more particularly to these opinions, it may be necessary 
to explain that the Market Buildings were destroyed by fire about twelve 
months ago, and have since been rebuilt. They form a magnificent pile in 
the neighbourhood of Market and Union Streets; and, although owned 
by a Company, admission is allowed to the public free of charge, so that to 
this extent they may be regarded as a public building. The new premises 
are almost ready for the conduct of business, and the Market Company 
being desirous, prior to opening the doors to the public, to make experi- 
ments with the electric light for about two hours on two evenings, an 
application was presented to the Gas and Lighting Committee for per- 
mission to connect the wires for this purpose. In Committee, Bailie 
Macdonald moved that the necessary consent should be given, provided 
that the whole expense was borne by the Company. On the ground that 
the Committee had refused to accede to similar requests by other com- 
panies in Aberdeen, an amendment was moved by Mr. Paterson ; but as only 
he and his seconder recorded their votes for the amendment, the motion 
was carried, and the recommendation came up for consideration at the 
Council on Monday with the same result. In moving the adoption of the 
Committee’s recommendation, Bailie Macdonald said that the electric 

light experiments had been carried on in the streets, and also durin 
the Industrial and Art Exhibition in the Municipal Buildings; and it had 
given general satisfaction. There had been a strong desire expressed to 
see the incandescent lamps in the Market Buildings. If the electric light 
was to be the light of the future, why should they not allow an experiment 
to be made with it in the Market, especially when the Market Company had 
undertaken to pay all expenses ? ere the Bailie is not quite so lucid as 
is his wont. So far as can be seen, there is noconnection between “ the 
light of the future,” as he hypothetically puts it, and the lighting of the 
Market ; but rather a question as to the consistency of the Town Council 
Sanction see been refused to one 
or more companies to try the light, it was the duty of the Council, if they 
meant to be consistent, to have refused this application. No doubt the 
experiment will only necessitate the extinction of two lamps in the streets 


in its dealings with outside bodies. 





for two hours on two evenings; yet to this extent the public are being 
deprived of what they are paying for, and a private Company are getting 
the benefit. The Council, however, resolved to sacrifice their consistency 
and the public rights in order to gratify the whim of the Market Com- 
pany. Mr. Caroll, in seconding the motion, gave expression to the state- 
ment that on the streets “the light had given genera! satisfaction;” but 
Mr. Paterson asserted that it was not altogether the prevailing opinion 
that the light was satisfactory; while Dr. Beveridge, who more than any 
one else in the Council has given the subject intelligent consideration, was 
of opinion that the electric light in Aberdeen had been rather a failure. 
On a question such as that of lighting, I would attach more importance to 
the opinion of Dr. Beveridge, than to that of all the other gentlemen who 
took part in the debate. 

I have had sent to me a copy of a Stockton-on-Tees paper containing a 
statement made by Mr. W. Ford, the Engineer of the gas-works there, to 
the Town Council, relative to his recent visit to the Electric and Gas 
Exhibition at the Crystal Palace. I will quote a sentence or two from 
Mr. Ford’s report, just to show the different views which unpractical gentle- 
men in Aberdeen and a practical gentleman in Stockton take of the same 
subject. Referring to the inspection which he made of the various devices 
at the Crystal Palace, Mr. Ford states: “I believe sufficient was shown to 
demonstrate the fact that your valuable property is in no immediate danger 
of being annihilated by what I might term its brilliant but erratic sister, 
the electric light. The gas-lit Nave was, in my opinion, not only a success, 
but the 30,000-candle gas power was a silent But incontrovertible con- 
demnation of all the fuss and splutter of engines and dynamo machines in 
use last year for a similar purpose.” 

According to a statement submitted to the Dundee Gas Commissioners 
on Wednesday, it appears that the gas-rental collected for the eleven 
months ending March 31, amounted to £47,203, or an increase of £1419 as 
compared with the same date last year. Mr. C. Scott directed attention 
to the subject of gas-stoves, and remarked that to working people they 
were invaluable. As showing the success which had attended the hiring-out 
system, he mentioned that although the Commissioners only introduced 
the stoves last year, they had already sold 181, and let out on hire 261. He 
thought it was a pity, however, that the Commissioners had given up their 
premises for exhibiting stoves ; and tie result of his drawing attention to 
the matter was that a remit was made to theC ommittee to secure suitable 
premises. 

The question as to the propriety of funding the debt of the Gas and 
Water Commissioners in Dundee was up for consideration at a meeting of 
the Water Commissioners on Thursday. It was stated that the Bank of 
England was willing to fund the debt, and it was anticipated that a saving 
of £1500 or £1600 a year would thereby be effected. The inquiry made at 
the Bank was whether they would float £600,000 at 34 per cent., and at 
Thursday’s meeting it was urged that £250,000 should be floated imme- 
diately. Ultimately it was agreed to take up the matter on an early day, at 
a meeting of the Special Committee. 

The West of Scotland Association of Gas Managers meets in Ayr on the 
24th and 25th inst.— 

* Auld Ayr, whom ne’er a toon surpasses 

For honest men and bonnie lasses.” 
The Committee have decided that the meeting shall extend over two 
days, “in order that the members may have an opportunity of visiting 
the various places of interestin the neighbourhood ; amongst others, chiefly 
those associated with the name of Robert Burns.” The list of subjects 
which the Committee have compiled and sent to the various members is 
sufficiently extensive to enable any one desirous of doing so to contribute 
something to the success of the proceedings. With half-a-dozen or so of 
interesting papers for the business meeting, and with a score at least of 
Robbie's songs for the lighter entertainment in the evening, there is no 
reason why the Ayr gathering should not lend fresh life and vigour to the 
Association. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

There seems to be good reason to believe that the recent seizures of 
disciples and votaries of the “dynamite policy” in various parts of the 
Sinotow have enabled the Glasgow police to get upon the scent so far as the 
policy was practically illustrated in this city in the month of January, 
when the Tradeston gasholder was blown up. As none of the explosive 
material used in the execution of that diabolical deed has ever been found, 
it cannot be said that it was the same as that discovered elsewhere ; but it 
may be remembered that on the same night as the Tradeston catastrophe 
occurred (the 2lst of January) a quantity of explosive material was dis- 
covered on a canal bridge in Glasgow, and this was doubtless intended, by 
its explosion, to make a gap in the canal, and flood some of the north- 
western parts of the city. As the substance is said to have been similar 
to some that has been found in the South, there is presumptive proof 
that there has been a conspiracy in progress, of which the Glasgow 
events of last January were only a part of the evidences. Some confir- 
mation of this idea is obtained by an arrest which was made in Glasgow 

yesterday evening, the person arrested being a man named Bernard Gal- 
Cohen, said to be an Irish-American, and supposed to be a brother of the 
— calling himself Dr. Gallagher who was arrested in London on 

hursday. At the Central Police Court this morning, before Bailie Watson, 
the suspect was brought up in connection with the destruction of the 
Tradeston gasholder and with the intended destruction of Possil Canal 
bridge. When the man was brought to the bar, the Procurator-Fiscal 
stated the case, and asked that he be committed to prison for eight days 
for further examination, on the charge just mentioned. The accused was 
asked by the Magistrate if he had anything to say; to which he replied 
that he was not in Glasgow at the time the explosion happened, and that 
he was then in America, which he left on Feb. 8. The Magistrate then 
ronounced Gallagher’s committal to prison for eight days, to allow of 
urther 9 209 Since Gallagher’s arrest a number of persons have been 
invited to see him, and some of them go the length of saying that they saw 
him in the neighbourhood of the Tradeston gasholder some time before the 
disaster. The police say that he came to Glasgow from Liverpool on Thurs- 
day, and that he had been in that city for five weeks since his return, or 
alleged return, from America. Ofcourse, the statement of the prisoner that 
he left America for this country on the 8th of February is not inconsistent 
with the possibility of his having been in this city on the 21st of the pre- 
ceding month. It is sincerely hoped that in the person of Gallagher the 
police have captured one of the guilty desperados told off to carry out the 
“ dynamite policy.” 

Last night week the annual meeting of the Denny Gas Consumers’ 
Company, Limited, took place—Mr. J. F. M‘Queen, Chairman of the 
Company, presiding. It was reported that the affairs of the Company had 
been conducted with so much sucess during the past year that a profit of 
£261 had been realized, notwithstanding an extraordinary expenditure of 
£145 14s. 6d., most of which was rendered necessary through damage done 
by a severe gale. The Directors reported that all the plant of the Com- 
pany was in good working order, and they were hopeful that by another 
year a reduction in the price of gas would be made; the present price 
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‘4 being 5s. 5d. per 1000 feet. The report was unanimously adopted, including | called for. Mr. Challoner next moved that a discount of 5 per cent. be 
“4 @ recommendation that a dividend of 10 per cent. be declared. , allowed to all consumers who pay their accounts within 21 days after the 
y Slightly departing from the original arrangements, the Committee of | same shall have been demanded. The contention was, he said, that the 
the West of Scotland Association of Gas Managers have resolved to hold | accounts would be much better collected under such an arrangement than 
the next annual meeting of the Association on Tuesday and Wednes- | they were at present. Mr. Bickerstaffe again seconded the proposal ; but Mr. 
t day, the 24th and 25th of the present month; the place of meeting | Marsden showed that by the present system of collection only an exceed- 
n being the town of Ayr, as agreed upon at the last half-yearly meeting. | ingly small percentage of the gas bills was irrecoverable. The motion was 
y —_— 4 i —— of > Orem Ned the hg of Scotland Associa- | lost by the casting vote of the Mayor. 
s ecretary (Mr. A. Napier, of Crie ere are about twenty subjects Tue Letrinc or Gas-Stoves on Hme.—The advantages of lettin 
| , : sat - - LE { ? _ g 
e tion extending over two days. In the preliminary circular issued by. the gas heating and cooking stoves on hire is being further me by some of 
O mentioned by way of indicating to members what questions they might | the North of England vas-supplvin tions. Af ight si 
D deal with in connection with the manufacture, purification, distribution, | noticed the o- oak of the Ptine aa eee lll — 7 oe - 
and consumption of gas. The first and the last are especially interesting to-day two she. instances may be es ted gr aa : "E oe “e 
a at the present time—namely, ‘“ The Advantages of Regenerator Furnaces | Engi aM 5 2 oe el ne ee oe egy meme tee | 
O in Small Works,” and “ The Advantages to be derived by Gas Companies = a in ieioh fet oe nee Con Weite, Ste Sau 
8 and Corporations Hiring-out Gas-Stoves.” A large turn-out of members | gas.stoves, up to a costs aes, on hp tndised 40 pes erst. apes opieguion 
n is anticipated. under the powers of their Private Act of 1873 (section 28 i ‘ 
), which says 
: apPromte tot of Fane 162, up tp the 29th of March of the prevent year, | among other things, that they may "manufactore, sl, provide saply 
; cter : y the | and deal in coke . and also meters, fittings, tubes, pipes, and other 
s —_ 80 . hg ae the ondi of Fwy ve 15s. 5d., as compared | articles and thingsin any way connected with pon an phn ~ the supply 
Sikes ts Sip to ten SOO od Welsman Perce thas catial | Gly Seine, az Sam Gme ete, ink BE The ened ety 
, adhere 2 4 that of Stockton, where the Town Council, at their meeting last Tuesday, 
Z yey oy ~ pon _ Ist, on was £47,477 7s. 2d., as against | decided to make application to the Local Government Board for a ie 
‘ = - ane of “£4506 be 94 anes gaennen apne ge angel meee being | visional Order to alter or amend the Corporation Acts of 1854, 1861, and 
n After the lapse of nearly 200 years, the annual session of the Convention ey Sn aes Sea Sy” alee gree anlener Eten Migmennep. 
of Royal end Geotlementaey Sacks hes ete aeerdiens. tel ie, aati ovens, stoves, burners, and other fittings and apparatus used in the supply 
3 each burgh sending one or two representatives, called Sania and Re —. of gas for lighting, heating, and motive power, and for 
n Assessors. At the second day’s sitting, on Wednesday, the Commissioner os ge 7 : 
8 from Stranraer (Provost M‘Gibbon) submitted a motion which was passed Tue Leeps Corporation Water Unpertakino.—At the meeting of the 
4 and remitted ta the Annual Committes to take the required action. I6 Leeds Town Council last Wednesday, Alderman Croft moved—* That the 
y was—‘ To memorialize the Government for a repeal of that section of the sum of £21,832 3s. 6d. be charged upon and paid out of the borough fund 
it Electric Lighting Act, 1882, which empowers companies to procure from | * the credit of the water-works account, to meet the deficiency which has 
d the Board of Trade a Provisional Order, authorizing them to supply elec- occured in the revenue sccount in consequence of the receipts for water 
fe tricity without the consent of the local authorities.” supply being insufficient to meet the amount required to be set a as a 
ir The pig iron market has been dull this week; and though the price sinking fund, under the Leeds Improvement Act, 1877." Alderman 
x has not gone back much, a very depressed feeling exists. As the price Boothroyd, in seconding the motion, said that the Corporation came into 
e recedes, the despondency regarding iron appears to spread. Even the now possession of the water-works in 1856, and from that year to 1877, after 
comparatively low price does not seem to be a sutfticient inducement to tare all the interest on borrowed capital, and discharging all expen- 
d bring forward buyers. There is, however, still the spring trade to be done iture for wear and tear, there was paid over £141,696 from the revenue of 
of and from Christmas till now the stocks in Scotland have not increased. the works into the borough fund. At that time the Corporation wished 
of Business was done yesterday afternoon at 46s. 104d. and 46s. 10d. cash to acoumulate a reserve fund, out of which to meet emergencies. The 
.e also at 47s. 14d. and 47s. id. one month; buyers at the close offering then Town Clerk, however, said this could not be done. They therefore 
~ 4d. per ton less. a A Ms 30 : peg ya my oe onan a 
There is no pereentible ch P “eet and from ° no less than £41, was paid. In 1878 they began 
2 perceptible change to record in the coal trade this week. —_ 1 per peg ry ey department of the works, and in 1882 
nis amounted to £68,392; and if the sum he had referred to, amountin 
ut ’ ? ’ & 
CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. altogether to £47,060, were deducted from the amount, there would be left 
= ; Lrverpoon, April 7. the deficiency mentioned in the resolution. The motion was carried. 
Sulphate of Ammonia.—Prices are falling rapidly, as orders are not SurrocatTion By Gas.—An unfortunate case of suffocation by gas } as 
forthcoming, in spite of the fine weather which has set in; while sulphate | recently been reported from Halifax, the victim being the wife of a carter 
is getting rather more plentiful than was anticipated. There are now | named Barty. It appears that the husband of the deceased left home early 
™ sellers f.o.b. Hull at £17 15s. per ton, which is a drop of 10s. since last | on the morning of Thursday, the 22nd ult., and on returning on the follow- 
> week ; but probably not more than £17 10s. can be actually realized. The | ing Friday afternoon found the door of the house fast, his wife having 
iy depression is almost without precedent, and the trade has rarely, if ever, | locked herself in. On forcing an entrance, and going upstairs, he perceived 
rd been in so unsatisfactory a condition. a strong smell of gas, which was almost overpowering near the bedroom, 
hs where he found his wife lying insensible. He carried her downstairs, and 
= Ar last Tuesday's meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers, the though assistance was called she never recovered consciousness, and died 
of monthly ballot resulted in the election of eight Associate-Members. Among | ©” the following Tuesday; the medical men in attendance attributing 
of them were Mr. Robert Birkett, of the Kensal Green station of The Gaslight her death to the effects of inhaling coal gas. No escape of gas had been 
10 and Coke Company; and Mr. Oliver May, of the Paré Gas-Works, Brazil. bed passed in the 53 ease —— that enrages dike bo oe 
he erietet yd a - ours tha ar y was a sent. : n investigation 0 1e 
ox Tt Cee Tan Teas eater ners chaste tin weeraadind | Bretines revealed che fc tht ¢-inch pipe runing slong near the fre 
June 30, 1882, has been presented to the Melbourne Sastaintios foot. era heed a = pe potty dap g Pon phoney yn b 
During the twelve months £99,410 was received in rates, the total receipts | away, both ends being left open. It was assumed that this had been done 
being £103,158 15s. 8d. The net expenditure was £59,948, of which nearly | with mischievous intent. It had been found that the bracket in th 
= £40,000 was for pipes or works of construction, the remainder being for | pedroom would not light ; but no trouble capeaenll See — 
ed management and maintenance. The net profit for the twelve months was | ascertain the cause. Some plumbers had been at work in an empty shop 
ry near Barty’s house on the Thursday, and it was understood they were 
ba MeTeER-RENTs AND Discounts aT Buackpoo..—As reported in our issue | disconnecting the pipes with which the premises and Barty's cottage were 
id for the 13th ult., these two questions were under discussion at the previous | originally sup lied with gas. At the inquiry into the circumstances 
it monthly meeting of the Blackpool Town Council ; and the member who | attending the death of Mrs. Barty, the Coroner (Mr. Barstow) in putting 
“a raised the questions, not being satisfied with the decision arrived at, | the case to the jury, said the question as to who cut off the pipe would 
= announced his intention of re-opening the matters at a subsequent time. | have to remain an open one. There was no doubt the woman had been 
by Consequently, at the meeting of the Town Council last Tuesday, the | suffocated by the gas, and the parties who had cut the pipe might be 
th- subject was renewed. Mr. Challoner moved that no charge be made to | guilty of manslaughter; but they could not get at them. dhe jury found 
wl gas consumers for the use of gas-meters. He argued that the system | that the deceased was suffocated by the escape of gas in her bedroom, 
sof worked well in Belfast and other towns. Mr. Bickerstaffe seconded the | caused by the pipe having been cut and left open; but by whom and under 
va motion; but after a discussion the proposal was rejected, as not being | what circumstances it was cut there was no evidence to show. 
fir- — a 
ow THE QUALITY OF THE LONDON GAS SUPPLY 
ral- 
al During THE Four WEEKS ENDED APRIL 8, 
= [From returns to the Metropolitan Board of Works by Mr. W. J. Dispry, F.L.C., F.C.S.] 
ve | ILLUMINATING PowER. SULPHUR. AMMONIA. 
a | (In Standard Sperm Candles.) (Grains in 100 Cubic Feet of Gas.) (Grains in 100 Cubic Feet of Gas.) 
ays CPA © CemeaD un 
a Companims—DisTRIOTS. : | Means. Means. | Means. 
c-] | Maxi- |Mini- Maxi-| Mini- —__—_________._, Maxi- | Mini- | ——________ 
hat mum. |MUmM.| Mar, | Mar. | Mar. | aprit.| mum, (Mum) war, | Mar. | Mar. ! April. anand ene Mar. | Mar. Mar. |April. 
jen | 18 | | 7 | 8 | 3 | 0 | 7 | 8 13 | 2 | 7 | 8 
Oo oe meee ME eee See a — i 
een The Gaslight and Coke Company— | | 1 
aw Notting Hill. ... . 2 ss . | 17-4 | 166) 171) 17-2) 16-9) 17°1)| 109} 71) 82) 90) 88) 86) O4) 00/01 | 02) O1/ O1 
the Camden Town. ..... . | 17-4 | 16%5| 16°9| 17°2| 17°1| 168 |) 17-7 | 95) 13-7) 11-7| 193) 122) O08} 00/01 | OL] O11} OF 
irs- Dalston . . 1 1 1 1 eo oe © | 280] 166] 177] 171) 171) 17°38) 1929) 68 8°8 | 10°3| 11°9; 101) O11); 00/00 | 00) 00); 00 
, or Bow. . . 1. + © © «© «© «© «© © « | 178 | 168} 16°7| 17:1] 16°6| 16°7 || 17°8 | 10°0| 16°7| 13°4/ 128; 144) 13) 02/05 | O07) O8/ O8 
hat Chelsen 2) |) ) ll Lf Ld apa | 164] 16-7] 16°9| 16-7) 168 || 17-7 | 12°9| 16°9| 16-7| 160/185} 00! 00/00 | 00| 00! 00 
at Kingsland Road » . . . . . . «| 10-7 | 16°7| 17-1) 17°5| 17°1| 172|| 186 | 91) 10-2) 113) 112) 115) O02] 00/00 | 00) O1/ O1 
yre- Westminster {cannel gas). ... . 21°6 | 20°5| 20°7| 21°3/ 21'1| 21°3 || 166 | 92) 14°8/ 138; 127; 143) 12); 06/09 | 08) O8/ 10 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company— i} | 
the Peckham . we ew we ew we et «| 170 | 160} 16:3) 166) 16°7) 16°6 || 14°0 | 11°0| 12°6; 12°38] 129; 120)) 12) 00/03 | 03) 04) O7 
Tooley Street , . . . - + + + «| 171 | 160) 163) 16°5| 166) 164 |) 15°0 | 11°0/ 142) 13°0; 12°9; 133 06 00 | 04 | 02) O3)| O83 
ers’ Clapham . ee oe 6 « « o | OS] WT] 62) OS) i) WS 16s; Ss 114! 109, 98/102; O04); 00/00} O02) 00; 00 
the Commercial Gas Company— 
had Old Ford. ...... + + «+ «| 178] 16°4| 16°9| 17-2) 16°7| 16°9|| 156 | 62/120) 126) 70; 83/ O3| O1/02 | O2) O82) 02 
t of St. George’s-in-the-East . . . . . | 17°9 | 16°2| 16°7| 16°9| 16°3| 16°9 || 10°9 | 55| 84/ 10:1) 68; 78| 10 O01 | O4 105! 08! Oo 
f . 
hie SULPHURETTED HyproGEeN.—None on any occasion. PreEssuRE.—In excess on all occasions. 
om- Note.—The standard illuminating power for common gas in the Metropolis is 16 sperm candles, and for cannel gas 20 sperm candles. From 
her , April 1, sulphur not to exceed 17 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas; ammonia not to exceed 4 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas. Pressure between 


rice sunset and midnight to be equal to a column of 1 inch of water; between midnight and sunset, 6-10ths of an inch. 
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GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS & ENGINES 


Can be made on their Patent principle to pass the Gas without any Oscillation or Variation in Pressure. 


GWYNNE & CO. 


Do not pretend to 
enter into a 
struggle with 
other makers in 
respect to cheap- 
ness, but to pro- 
duce machinery of 
the very highest 
quality, and most 
approved design 
and workman- 
ship. The result 
is that in everyin- 
stance their work 
is giving the ful- 
lest satisfaction. 
Numerous _ testi- 
monials and refer- 
ences can be given 
to Companies 
using their Ma- 
chinery for years 
past. 


PRIZE MEDALS 
obtained wherever oe 
Exhibited. —~ 


PLEASE ADDRESS IN FULL GWYNNE & CO.,, Hydraulic and Gas 
ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Gwynne & Co.’s New Catalogue of eidieeniion and other Machinery may be obtained on siieltiatten at the above Address. 
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GWYNNE & CO. 


Have made the 
largest and most 
perfect Gas-Ex- 
HAUSTING Ma- 
CHINERY in the 
world, and have 
completed Ex- 
hausters to the ex- 
tent of 14,000,000 
cubic feet passed 
per hour, of all 
sizes from 2000 to 
210,000 cubic feet 
per hour. 


This machinery 
may now be seen 
working at the 


GRYSTAL PALACE 
GAS « ELECTRICAL 


EXHIBITION, 


STAND No. 3. 


(No.172 in Catalogue 
of Exhibits.) 
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Engineers, 





G. WALLER & CO”/S NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER, 


INLET. OUTLET. 





POM MULDZLTETEEZEZZZZEZEZEZZZ__O aE 


INVENTED SPECIALLY TO REDUCE OSCILLATION, FRICTION, 
AND POWER. 
TO WORK BY BELT OR WITH 


ENGINE COMBINED. 





oO bo 


oo 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 

1. It will deliver one-third more per revolution than the Beale Exhauster. 

. It has not any Segments or Rings to cause friction. 

. The Cylinder being a circle, and the blades radial from the centre, it can 
be driven safely at a higher speed. 

. No heavy Fly-wheel needed, and one-third less power required. 

. Existing Exhausters altered to pass from 30 to 50 per cent. more with- 
out disturbing driving-gear, connections, &c. 














Makers of BEALE’S and other EXHAUSTERS, and all Gas Machinery, 


Descriptive Circular of New Patent Gas Exhauster can be had on application. 


PHG:NIX 





ENGINEERING WORKS: 


HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 





ENTIRELY REVISED, 1882. 
ANTED, Readers of a Pam amphlet pre- 


pared for G as Companies to distribute toGas Con- 
sumers— Cooking & Heating by Gas ;’”’ on Burners, &c. 
Copies, by post, Threepence, direct from the Author, 
Maenvs Onren, Assoc. M.1.C.E., Gas-Works, SYDENHAM. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
HE Gas Purification and Chemical 


Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
only representatives for the Sale of Oxide are Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them include the sole right to raise 
material from the estates of the Marquis of Donegal, 
G. Harvey, Esq., the Rev. Mr. Nixon, Sir Charles Knox 
Gore, the Marquis of Sligo, Mrs. Niddri, W. M. Kirk. 
Esq., and Captain Beamish. These properties extend over 
an area of more than ,000 acres, the royalties being 
held for a long term of years. They employ their own 
overseers and labourers, and there are no intermediate 
profits between them and the consumer. 

Address 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C, 


Joun Wm. O’Nen1, 
Managing Director. 





ANDEEW STEPHENSON begs to call 
attention tothe above announcement, and requests 
that all omy gee intended for him be addressed 
to the Head Office 


N Accountant, having Experience 
(upon approved forms) in Making up and Keeping 
the Books of Gas Companies, is open to Engagements 
for partial or occasional services. 
Address S. M., 57, Montpelier Road, Pecknam, 8.E. — 


Ween by a steady young Man, 
aged 21,a situation as GASFITTER and METER 
INSPECTOR. 

Apply by letter to No. 925, care of Mr, King, 11, Bolt 











Court, Pizer Strext, EC, 


NEWBIGGING’S 
GAS MANAGER’S 
HANDBOOK. 


(For Particunars, sEE Pace 659.] 





TO GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS, 
WANTED, Retort Setting, at Home 


or Abroad. Will find Labour and Materials, or 
will take Labour only. Uniform heat throughout the 
whole of the setting guaranteed. 
For terms please apply to JoserpH IrEepatx, 15, 
Auckland Street, Vauxhall, Lonpon. 


WANTED, an experienced Man as 
FOREMAN in a Foreign Gas-Works. Must 
understand Retort Setting. 
Apply, by letter only, to Para Gas Company, LIMITED, 
7, Union Court, Old Broad Street, Lonpon, E.C. 








WANTED, a steady Man, as Second 


HAND, in the Sulphate of Ammonia House at 
the Reading Gas-Works. (John Abbot and Co.’s plant.) 
He must have had a fair experience in such work. The 
situation is permanent to a steady man. 

Apply, stating age, with references and wages re- 
quired, to Mr. Epwarp Baker, Engineer. 


WANTED, a Working Manager for a 
small Gas-Works. Make about 64 millions. 
Day and night stoker kept. Must understand Engine 
and Exhauster, and should be able to Lay on Services, 
Take Meters, and undertake the Manufacture of 
Sulphate. Good house, coke, and gas found. Young 
— man preferred; but must be energetic and 
ti 

me with testimonials and wages required, to Mr. 

. GoucH, Gas Company, Calne, Wix7s, 











WANTED, a young Man, who is ex- 
perienced and thoroughly conversant with Gas 
Engineering and Gas Plant generally, as ASSISTANT 
DRAUGHTSMAN, and competent to take up quan- 
— A knowledge of the workshops preferred. 

ly by letter, with references, age, and salary 
reateel, to No. 924, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLeet Street, E.C. 





FOR COKE OVENS, NEAR LEEDS. 
WANTED, shortly, a Working Manager, 

who thoroughly understands the Manufacture 
and Treatment of Gas. He will be required to look 
after a number of Coke Ovens where the Gases are 
taken off, and the resulting Products dealt with as in a 
Gas-Works. Single man preferred. 

State Wages required, and give references, in letter 

addressed to No. 923, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLeet STREET, E.C. 





ORKS’ Manager (Experienced) wanted 

for extensive Oil-Works in Scotland. Liberal 

encouragement given to a thoroughly competent man. 

Apply, by letter only, to ManaGEr, care of Messrs. 

Robertson and Scott, Advertising Agents, 18, Hanover 
Street, EpINBURGH. 


WANTED, a good second-hand 
EXHAUSTER, 
ANNULAR CONDENSER, 
SCRUBBER or WASHER, 
_ a Works producing a maximum of 400,000 feet per 
By. 
Apply, with price, make, and other particulars, to 
No. 921, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, Fierr 


Srreet, E.C. 
T HE Tillicoultry and Devonside Gas 
Company have FOR SALE aSTATION-METER, 
2000 feet per hour capacity, with Connections, in good 
condition. 
For price and particulars, apply to Ropert Cowre, 
Gas Manager, TILLIcouLTRy, 








GAS PLANT FOR SALE, 
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THE PRICE OF GAS IN PARIS. 
Tue announcement has already appeared in the Journat that 
the interminable gas question in Paris has entered upon a new 
and striking phase, which is worthy the closest attention on 
the part of gas proprietors in England. There are very few 
Gas Companies at home or abroad who have never passed 
through an era of agitation, and the process in England is 
too familiar to need description. We have four means of 








procuring reductions in the price of gas —parliamentary, when 
statutory powers are granted or renewed ; legal process, after 
due inquiry ; the operation of the law of maximum dividends ; 
and the effect of the sliding scale. In Paris, after an agita- 
tion dating from June, 1879, the only method of effecting the 
same result that has recommended itself to the Municipality 
is the summary action of the Central Government, through 
the intermediary of the Prefect of the Seine. This functionary 
has been set in motion by the Republican Municipality, and 
has, by a stroke of the pen, ordered a reduction of 5c. per 
cubic métre in the price of all gas sold to private consumers, 
and of 24e. per cubic métre in the gas used for public 
lighting. This reduction represents a clear diminution of 
price from 6s. 9d. to 5s. 7d. per thousand cubic feet—a 
sufficiently serious interference with the revenue of an 
industrial undertaking. As might have been expected, the 
Gas Company will not submit without protest to this arbi- 
trary decree ; but, while charging consumers at the lower rate 
of 25c. per cubic métre, they will bring an action against the 
Municipality for any loss to which they may be subjected 
thereby. Whatever the rights or the wrongs of the question 
may be, it must be regarded as eminently disappointing that, 
in a land boasting the most democratic institutions, a simple 
matter of social economy could not be settled without recourse 
to an act of despotism. For the objectionable character of 
the prefectorial decree is not affected by any considerations 
of the justice or injustice of the reduction ordered. §o far 
as the method of procedure is concerned, the price of gas 
might as well have been reduced by four or five times the 
actual amount, and the Company must have obeyed. The 
spirit of the order reminds one of the days when the price of 
bread was controlled by similar means. 

It is not easy to learn, from the long and noisy discussions 
that preceded the resolution of the Municipal Council author- 
izing the Prefect to act in the manner stated, in what position 
this brief decree leaves the parties implicated. 1t will be re- 
membered that the Paris Gas Company only hold a lim ‘ted 
concession, which necessitates the accumulation of a large 
sinking fund. After this is provided for, and all other 
standing charges are defrayed out of the yearly revenue, it 
has been customary to devote a fixed percentage of dividend 
to the shareholders. These regular charges have always left 
a large balance, which has been equally divided between 
the shareholders and the Municipality. It will therefore be 
observed that, in this method of dealing with the rental, there 
was no thought of the consumer; and the only provision in 
the Company’s concession which aimed at reducing the price 
merely stated that the consumers should receive the benefit 
of any improvements in manufacture which should, in the 
course of time, cheapen the production of gas. The first 
object of the agitation that arose in 1879 was to discover 
whether circumstances had occurred to bring this provision 
into operation. The Company contended that there had not 
been any such improvements of manufacturing processes ; 
but, upon inquiry, it was discovered that, in point of fact, the 
cost of producing a cubic métre of gas had been reduced from 
28c. in 1855 to 11°34c. in 1879. It is easy to understand that 
though the contention of the Company might be technically 
correct, yet this statement, taken from their own books, 
showed that the development of their business, if not its 
intrinsic improvement, had resulted in a great saving. 
Whether this saving came under the operation of the clause 
in question was, of course, an arguable matter ; and the Com- 
pany contended that, as it was a business profit rather than 
a manufacturing one, it came under the head of the extra 
gains divisible between the shareholders and the Municipality. 
By way of compromise, however, the Company offered a 
certain reduction of price if the Municipality would grant 
such a prolongation of the concession as would set free a 
portion of the charge for the sinking fund for this purpose ; 
this course leaving the divisible profits as at present. Inter- 
minable discussions, inquiries, and conferences were held 
upon these points, until the Municipal Council, impatient of 
further argument, cut the knot in the manner already de- 
scribed. Still the position of the parties has to be defined, 
and it remains to be seen upon whom the inevitable loss of 
revenue will fall. For the present the Company will with- 
hold from the subsidy payable to the Municipality an amount 
corresponding to the difference between the old and the re- 
duced price to the private consumers. With reference to this 
subsidy, it is somewhat remarkable that the decree of the 
Prefect of the Seine was not issued until after the amount 
due from the Company's operations for the year just closed 
had been paid into the municipal treasury. By thus carefully 
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adjusting the time of action, the Municipality have secured 
a year’s start of the Company. 
Writing under all reserve—for the matter has been dis- 
cussed at such length that its main bearings have been quite 
obscured—it appears that the loss should fall upon the share- 
holders and the Municipality; being borne by that portion of 
the revenue hitherto divided between the two claimants. 
When it is remembered that the gross dividends paid on the 
original 250-frane shares have averaged about 30 per cent., 
and that the public revenue has benefited to the extent of 
about £800,000 yearly, it will be felt that it is high time the 
consumer received his share. From the debates in the Muni- 
cipal Council it may be gathered that the effect of the reduc- 
tion will be to diminish the revenue of the town by 7 millions 
of francs. How this is to be recouped has not yet trans- 
pired; but we should not be surprised if part of it is raised 
by increasing the rates of octroi duty payable by the Com- 
pany. It would not be just to attach blame to the Company 
for their interpretation of the terms of their concession, to 
the effect that the subsidy payable to the Municipality was a 
charge upon their profits which they could not diminish even 
in the interests of the consumer. The authorities have now 
put a different interpretation upon the matter; and, whoever 
shall eventually suffer, the consumer consequently benefits 
in the present. It is to be hoped that, notwithstanding their 
threats of legal action, the Company will accept the situation, 
if they can do so without further loss or prejudice to their 
position. Itis evidence of their wise policy in this unexampled 
strait that they have announced their intention of according 
the reduction to the private consumers, apart from the ulti- 
mate settlement of their difficulties with the authorities. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


Many people will not be very sorry to hear of the return t© 
England of Mr. Edward H. Johnson, of the Edison Electri¢ 
Light Company. Visitors to the last electrical exhibition at 
the Crystal Palace, as well as those who happened to meet 
Mr. Johnson in the committee-room of the House of Com- 
mons when he gave evidence on the Electric Lighting Bill, 
will not readily forget this gentleman’s amusing and inte- 
resting speeches. During the past winter he has been at 
work in New York, with Mr. Edison, upon the experimental 
lighting of some of the lower portions of the city. His first 


public manifestation since his arrival has been by way of 
a letter to The Times, on the vexed question of electrical 


measurements and charges. It is indeed high time that 
Mr. Johnson or some other practical electrician took up this 
matter, or it would be hopelessly muddled by the swarm of 
self-styled experts called into ‘‘ mushroom” existence during 
the past year or two. Mr. Johnson contends that the only 
rational system is to charge for light, and not to vex the 
consumer with the terms in technical use among electricians. 
The consumer does not, and need not, trouble himself about 
electrical quantities, since the only effect he can obtain 
therefrom is the perfectly intelligible one of light. Conse- 
quently, upon the Edison system, a subscriber’s account is 
rendered for (say) 48,000 candles of light. The consumer 
counts his lamps, all of which are of 16-candle power, and 
takes note of the number of hours they burn. He finds he 
has 10 lamps burning 10 hours per day, or 1 lamp for 100 
hours. This for 30 days gives 3000 lamp-hours, and multi- 
plied by the Company’s standard of 16 candles yields 48,000 
candles ; and thus, says Mr. Johnson, “ he has proof positive 
‘“‘ that the bill is correct.” The simplicity of this method is 
advantageously compared with the manner of measuring gas, 
which affords no indication that the gas has been used to 
produce light and has not been wasted. But, it may be 
asked, is it likely that a large and permanent business can be 
based on these simple methods? To begin with, how does 
the consumer know that every incandescent lamp gives the 
light of 16 candles? And do they never vary? The idea that 
counting lamps and hours will satisfy a discontented con- 
sumer is the simplest fallacy, as gas-works officials know full 
well, If Mr. Johnson had ever been called upon to face the 
indignant inquiry, ‘‘ How is it that my gas bill is so much more 
‘‘than it used to be, when I have not had so many lights ?”” he 
would not be so confident in the matter. 

Speaking of gas measurement, it should be noticed that 
Mr. James N. Shoolbred gave a lecture at the Society of Arts 
on the 4th inst., on the measurement of electricity. The 
lecture was a good résumé of what has been done in this 
direction, and the subsequent discussion was also instructive, 
We mention it for the purpose of commenting on a speech of 
Mr. W. H. Preece, who, for a man who never misses a chance 





of speaking in public, seldom commits himself. On this 
occasion, however, he ran a tilt against gas-meters, and in so 
doing damaged himself more than the objects of his attack. 
He challenged any six men in the room to explain the 
mechanism of a gas-meter and describe its action, and 
then went on to say that it was a complicated machine 
in comparison with the apparatus mentioned in the lec- 
ture. It is not to be supposed that Mr. Preece does not 
himself know what a gas-meter is ; but if he was speaking 
of his own ignorance, we might recommend him to visit 
the Crystal Palace as speedily as possible, and repair his 
deficiencies in this respect. It might be thought that if 
the mechanical attainments of his auditory were not equal 
to the comprehension of an instrument easily made by work- 
men with no pretensions to scientific culture, they could 
scarcely attempt the construction of electrical apparatus. It 
is more charitable to suggest, however, that while electricians 
know their own tools, they ought to be content to leave gas 
apparatus to those who understand it. It is scarcely fair to 
charge a butcher with clumsiness because he cannot handle 
a tailor’s shears. As Mr. Preece and electricians generally 
are learned men, it will perhaps be more to their taste if 
we recommend them to bear in mind the old observation, 
ne sutor ultra crepidam. 

The electric light has not yet obtained exclusive possession 
of the House of Commons, for the room occupied by the 
new Grand Committee for Bills relating to Law and Courts 
of Justice is lighted by sun-burners on Sugg’s most improved 
principle. In addition to lighting the room, the sun-burners 
also materially assist the ventilation. Even the Daily News 
is fain to confess that “this is a triumph of gas lighting, 
‘‘ quite putting in the shade the electric light in the dining- 
‘‘room and library adjoining.” 


ANOTHER GASHOLDER SCARE IN LONDON. 


A wEEK or two since we devoted a few remarks to the con- 
temporary question of gasholder explosions ; and it was only 
last week that the Standard gave prominence to a report 
which amply bears out the reflections upon newsmongers 
contained in that article. At a time when the seizures of 
nitro-glycerine in Birmingham and London had excited the 
public mind to a painful degree, this usually well-informed 
newspaper found room for a statement to the effect that the 
old Independent Gas-Works at Haggerston had been in 
danger. A tin box had been observed lying by a shed under 
a railway arch close by the gasholders, and the spot was 
surrounded by an excited crowd. The box measured 8 in. by 
4in. by 6in. deep, and when opened by a bold policeman 
was found to contain ochre and painter's refuse. It is, of 
course, scarcely credible that sane people could entertain 
fears for the safety of a huge gasholder in face of a cigar- 
box, even though full of the most deadly compound known 
to science. Yet there is no limit to the terror of crowds 
when agitated by such rumours as have filled the newspapers 
during the past fortnight. It is a little hard that poor people 
dwelling round gasholder stations should be kept in such a 
state of dread of something unknown, that the most ridicu- 
lously small matter drives them almost frantic. The news- 
papers evidently will not or cannot help to allay this terror ; 
but something might be done by the police, or, failing them, 
by the owners of the structures in which these fears are 
centred. It is not right tolaugh at the poor men and women 
who have never learnt better; although we may scarcely 
know whether to laugh or be annoyed at the careless igno- 
rance of newspaper reporters and their employers. 


THE GAS SUPPLY OF HASTINGS. 


Tuere is a gas question at Hastings, and the peace of the 
public men of this pleasant town is consequently much dis- 
turbed. The Gas Company are applying to Parliament for a 
renewal and extension of their statutory powers, and are 
being opposed by the Corporation of the borough on the usual 
lines. The Company’s Bill is of the most harmless preten- 
sions, although local critics detect in it the most abominable 
monopolist claims. The Company want £120,000 in new £7 
shares, and the iniquity of asking for so much capital, and of 
paying such a high rate of interest for it, is warmly reprobated 
by critics who appear either to forget or to be ignorant of the 
operation of the auction clauses. The great question of pur- 
chase by the Corporation seems to be at the bottom of the 
opposition ; and one of the leading spirits in this movement 
advises this solution of the difficulty, with the object, among 
others, of moving the works to another site. It is somewhat 
amusing to notice how recent absurdities relating to gas supply 
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published in The Times—including the letter of Mr. James 
Beal, which was mentioned in these columns at the time— 
are quoted admiringly by some of the Hastings gas reformers. 
It is somewhat surprising, however, that the question of pur- 
chase should meet with favour in a town where, if we remember 
rightly, there is an Electric Light Company. Is this scheme 
already defunct, or how else has it operated to reassure the 
Hastings ratepayers as to the future of gas lighting ? 


A CHECK UPON OFFICIAL AUDITORS’ CHARGES. 


Ir a decision of the Chairman of Quarter Sessions at Knuts- 
ford, in the case of the Stalybridge Gas Company, holds good, 
a salutary check will be given to the new fashion of getting 
up gas agitations. It will be remembered that an Auditor 
was appointed some time ago by the Magistrates, to inquire 
into the concerns of the Company; and the lucky man was 
an accountant who has lately made a business of this kind of 
work throughout the North of England. The Auditor's bill 
of costs is now being taxed—a highly-necessary operation, 
when it is understood how easily costs approaching four 
figures can be piled up against a public company. The 
Accountant in this instance carried back his investigations to 
1842; but the Company contend that the examination should 
not go beyond the year preceding the presentation of the 
petition for inquiry. There were other causes of complaint 
against the bill; but this was the most important, and was 
reserved by the taxing official for the consideration of the 
Chairman of the Court, Mr. Horatio Lloyd. This gentleman 
has now decided in favour of the view presented by the 
Company ; and the interpretation of the law thus given is so 
reasonable that, although a case has been granted, there is 
every hope that the decision will be maintained. The effect 
will be to diminish the anxiety of solicitors and accountants 
to undertake these cases, for the costs will scarcely pay for 
the trouble. It appears monstrous that Gas Companies should 
be open to unlimited examinations of this nature, the cost of 
which must inevitably prejudice their ostensible purpose. 
THE RIGHT OF METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANIES TO 
LAY MAINS UNDER PAVEMENTS. 

Comment has already appeared in these columns on the dispute 
between The Gaslight and Coke Ccempany and the Vestry of 
St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, with regard to the laying of 
mains under the footways of certain streets in the parish. 
The matter came before an Inspector appointed by the Board 
of Trade, when the Vestry behaved in an extraordinary 
manner. Having first of all put the Company to the expense 
of laying temporary mains in the roadway, and then of 
briefing counsel and preparing a case for the inquiry, they 
at the last moment withdrew their refusal of the user 
of the footways, and sought to prevent the Inspector 
from taking evidence, and the Board of Trade from making 
an order. This course of action did not have the approval of 
the Inspector at the time, nor of the Board of Trade since, 
for an order has been made authorizing the Company to 
carry out the work in the manner they desired. This order 
will be very valuable as a precedent, for it is the outcome of 
a perfectly novel train of circumstances. Hence the Com- 
pany’s outlay has not been altogether fruitless ; but there is 
the disadvantage that, had the decision been given in the 
Courts, some disposition might have been made as to costs. 
Unfortunately this is out of the power of the Board of Trade ; 
but the question remains whether the amount could not be 
recovered in the ordinary way. If it can be shown that the 
Company have sustained a wrong by the arbitrary act of the 
Surveyor to the Vestry—practically admitted to be such by 
the subsequent abandonment of the case before the Inspector 
—it would appear that an action will lie. Whether, after 
all, it would be politic to continue the strife after the Local 
Authority have sustained such a defeat, is another considera- 
tion not without weight. 


Water and Samtary Affairs. 


Tue monthly report from the London Water Companies to 
the Registrar-General shows a marked decrease in the con- 
sumption of water as between March this year and last. 
Yet the decrease happens to be limited to four Companies 
out of the eight, and these four are all Thames Companies. 
The supply taken “from the Lea and other sources” shows 
an increase ; while the decrease from the Thames is more 
than 8} million gallons per day, despite an increase of 11,000 
houses, As usual, there is a great diminution in the supply 














by the Southwark and Vauxhall Company, the decrease con- 
siderably exceeding 2 million gallons per day. There is a 
large growth of houses in the Lambeth district ; but still 
a falling off in the consumption of water. Dr. Frankland 
reports that the supply furnished by the Thames Companies 
was, in respect to dissolved impurity, “‘of very much better 
‘* quality than in the two previous months of the year ;” the 
supplies of three of the Companies “ containing an excep- 
** tionally small quantity of organic matter.” But the water 
from the mains of the Grand Junction and Lambeth Com- 
panies is stated to have been “very slightly turbid,” and also 
to have contained moving organisms. The New River and 
East London water showed an improvement, though not so 
marked as in the case of the Thames Companies. 

Mr. Thorold Rogers has apparently been examining with 
minute and critical care the returns made to Parliament by 
certain Local Authorities with respect to their water-works. 
Not being perfectly satisfied in all cases, he has stated his 
difficulties to the Local Government Board, who have accord- 
ingly instituted inquiries upon the subject. As a result of this 
procedure, a further parliamentary return has just appeared, 
consisting of queries addressed by the Board to the Town 
Clerks of Birmingham, Bradford, Leeds, Liverpool, and Man- 
chester, and their replies. The queries were sent out on 
Jan. 20, and the replies were complete by Feb. 19. In some 
instances the Local Government Board point out apparent 
discrepancies between the returns made in 1882 and those in 
previous years. In other cases they ask for further details, 
and sometimes suggest that there has been a mistake. The 
reply from the Birmingham Corporation says :—‘ It may 
‘* possibly be interesting to Mr. Rogers to be informed that 
‘* the Council has sanctioned a further reduction of water- 
‘* rents of nearly £10,000 per annum, commencing the 1st day 
* of January inst.” It is expressly laid down by the Govern- 
ment department that the object is to obtain ‘‘ exact informa- 
‘** tion” as to the works ‘‘in operation” at the time when 
the previous return was ordered. Hence it became necessary 
to exclude capital, charges, and interest on ‘‘ new and unpro- 
‘* ductive works” and all unfinished operations. It is to be 
hoped Mr. Thorold Rogers has now obtained all he wants. 

The Town Council of Exeter have held a special meeting, 
for the purpose of considering a report of the City Water 
Committee on the question of the water supply for the 
extinction of fires. The Committee themselves had the 
assistance of a report on this subject from the City Surveyor. 
Exeter is computed to have 8450 houses, with a population 
of about 48,000. The Committee concurred in the views 
expressed by the Surveyor, that there was no lack of water 
available in the event of fire, and that fires in Exeter were, as 
a rule, speedily and successfully grappled with and subdued. 
The present mains were, in the opinion of the Committee, 
capable of giving a constant supply of water; but it was desir- 
able that the boiler and engine at Dane’s Castle should be 
duplicated, at a cost of about £600. An outlay of £400 was also 
recommended so as to substitute larger mains in some cases, 
in order to provide more effectually for the extinction of fires. 
It was reckoned that if the constant supply were introduced, 
the alteration of house fittings would entail an outlay on 
the owners of house property to the extent of £20,000. If 
hydrants were generally erected throughout the city, 700 
would be required, for which the total first cost would be 
£2100, and the Committee were of opinion that hydrants 
alone could not be relied upon for the extinction of fires. 
Having discussed the report at some length, the Council 
decided to adopt the recommendation as to increasing the 
size of certain mains, but postponed the other matters. In 
their report the Committee also pointed out the necessity of 
preventing waste in the event of the constant supply being 
introduced. It is satisfactory to find that the Committee 
disposed of the fallacious idea that hydrants, however useful 
as an auxiliary appliance, could always be relied upon in the 
absence of engines. In this respect they also agreed with 
the City Surveyor. 

The condition and prospects of the artesian well at South- 
ampton have been lately discussed by the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of that town, before whom a paper 
relative to the subject was read by Mr. J. Blount Thomas. 
The boring of this well, situated on the Common, com- 
menced in 1838, and practically ceased in 1846. A depth of 
1817 feet was then reached; but the whole thickness of the 
chalk had not been penetrated. It was reckoned that there 
remained about 20 feet to get through before reaching the 
greensand. The expenditure amounted to £20,000. In 
1850 the well was closed, and soon afterwards the existing 
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water-works at Mansbridge were constructed, in connection 
with the reservoirs at the upper part of the Common ; the 
capital outlay being about £40,000, with a yearly main- 
tenance of £4000. Last January Mr. Thomas examined 
the old artesian well, and found it in good condition. See- 
ing that a further and better supply of water is needed for 
Southampton, he considered that the Corporation had acted 
very wisely in entering into a contract for the resumption of 
the boring. The cost per foot would be less than half the 
amount of the old contract in 1840, the reduced expense 
being the result of improved appliances. Mr. Thomas con- 
tended that the mere chance of obtaining water as anti- 
cipated was surely worth the contemplated outlay of 
£1000. The contractor had also engaged to stop whenever 
the authorities thought it would be useless or too costly to 
go deeper. The bore-hole was being cleared out, and the 
necessary machinery had been erected. From the statement 
made by Mr. Thomas, it appears that there has been some 
little difficulty in removing the last foot or two of debris in 
the bore-hole, and when his remarks were made—now a few 
days back—the work of piercing the chalk had not actually 
commenced. The question was asked, “ whether some of 
‘“‘ the old boring-tools were in the well.” Mr. Thomas replied 
that, if they were, they could either be left there or brought 
to the surface, as might be considered best. The progress of 
this experiment will be watched with much interest, and for 
the sake of the inhabitants of Southampton we trust it will 
be successful. 

We have lately commented on the fact that Paris is willing 
to learn lessons in sanitation by the example of London. It 
would seem that the intelligent foreigner also needs a little 
schooling in the application of the water supply for the pur- 
poses of fire extinction. The other day there was a serious 
conflagration at the Nice Pier works, which would have been 
promptly suppressed, had not the large fire-main been either 
locked up or out of gear, owing to a rule of the Water-Works 
Company that it should only be available for use on special 
occasions, such as the regatta. The fire happened to break 
out when there was nothing special going forward, and as the 
main was inert, the new jetty promenade was completely 
destroyed. A short time back a discovery was made at 
St. Petersburg which revealed a still more extraordinary state 
of things. The Alexandrie Music Hall in that city had 
professedly complied with all the requirements of the 
authorities as to the laying-on of water for the suppression 
of fire. In appearance, the whole affair was most exemplary. 
Pipes, hydrants, and taps abounded. But an astute officer of 
police thought fit to turn one of the taps; and, finding no 
water flowed, he instituted a complete investigation, when it 
was ascertained that there was everything that could be 
desired, except that there was no water, nor any arrangement 
whereby the pipes could be filled. The whole affair was a 
sham, and the Alexandrie Music Hall was forthwith com- 
pelled to forego the patronage of the public. 

The Lower Thames Valley Main Sewerage Board have 
been disappointed in their expectation that the Local 
Government Board would sanction a loan for the execution 
of works for the disposal of the sewage of the district without 
first directing a local inquiry by one of their Inspectors as to 
the application. A letter to this effect has been sent to 
the Thames Valley Board, and has been referred to the 
Works and Parliamentary Committee, who, it is expected, 
will make a report upon the subject, being the fifty-eighth 
report they will then have presented to the Board. The 
latter are intent upon a chemical process, and profess great 
anxiety to begin. Early in February some members com- 
plained that four months had been lost, and now there is a 
complaint that owing to a delay in referring the letter of the 
Local Government Board to the Committee, there has been a 
further waste of time. In due course the Committee will 
report, and the Thames Valley Board will consider what the 
Committee say ; and perhaps before the year is out there will 
be another local inquiry under the auspices of a Government 
Inspector. 








Exursition or Gas APPLIANCES AT VENTNOR.—An exhibition of gas 
cooking and heating stoves, gas-burners, and other appliances for the 
utilization of gas for domestic purposes, was held, under the auspices of 
the Ventnor Gas and Water Company, from the 2nd to the 6th inst., 
at the Literary Institute, Ventnor. The principal objects of attraction 
were, of course, the stoves, which were exhibited by Messrs. H. and C. 
Davis and Co., of Camberwell. There was an effective show of orna- 
mental globes, gas lamps, and fittings, by Mr. Scott, of Ventnor; and 
Messrs. Sadler, of Portsmouth, sent an interesting collection of coal tar 
products and the dyes obtained therefrom. The whole of the arrangements 
were satisfactorily carried out under the supervision of Mr. F. H. Darwin, 
the Secretary of the Company; and the exhibition was well attended. 





Essays, Commentaries, and Rebietvs. 


GAS AND WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS, 1883. 
THE following draft Gas Orders have been lodged with the Board 
of Trade :— 

The Bilston Gas Order is to confer new statutory powers upon the 
Bilston Gaslight and Coke Company, which was incorporated by 
an Act of 1846. The Company desire to raise £45,000 by the 
issue of 6 per cent. preference shares, and to borrow £11,250 in 
respect of the same. 

The Broadstairs Gas Order is to enable the Company to raise 
£30,000 of new share capital, and to borrow £7500. 

The Calne Gas Order is to incorporate the Calne Gas and Coke 
Company, established by Deed of Settlement in 1835, with £3000 
original and £7000 additional capital, and power to borrow £2500. 
The auction clauses and sliding scale are asked for, with 5s. per 
1000 cubic feet as the initial price for 14-candle gas. Additional 
lands are to be taken, with permission to alter or divert sewers or 
watercourses thereon. 

The Enfield Gas Order is for the purpose of increasing the 
capital of the Company by £50,000, with £12,500 by way of loan. 
Power is also sought to create and issue debenture stock; and to 
deal in fittings. 

The Ferndale Gas Order is to empower the Ferndale Gaslight 
and Coke and Water-Works Company to maintain and continue 
gas-works, and to supply gas in part of the Rhondda Fach Valley, 
Glamorganshire. The capital for the gas undertaking is stated at 
£10,000 original and £20,000 additional, with power to borrow 
£5000. The sliding scale is asked for, with 7s. per 1000 cubic feet 
as the initial price for 14-candle gas. The name of the Company 
is to be altered to the Ferndale Gas Company. Power is also 
asked for buying or selling gas in bulk of or to the Ystrad Gas and 
Water Company. 

The St. Neots Gas Order is to incorporate the St. Neots Gas 
and Coke Company, which was established by Deed of Settlement 
in 1846. The original capital is to consist of £5500 original and 
£5500 additional, with power to borrow £4000. The sliding scale 
is asked for, with 5s. per 1000 cubic feet as the standard price for 
14-candle gas. The price charged for public lighting is to include 
all services and maintenance of lamps. 

The Swanage Gas and Water Order is to incorporate the Com- 
pany, with gas capital consisting of £7800 original and £7800 
additional, with power to borrow £3900. The maximum price of 
14-candle gas is stated at 7s. per 1000 cubic feet. The water-works 
capital is to consist of two equal sums of £5700, being the original 
and additional capital, with power to borrow £2850. Water-rates 
ranging from £7 10s. to £5 per cent. on rental are contemplated, 
with extras. Power is also asked to supply water in bulk by meter. 
The accounts of the gas and water undertakings are to be kept 
separate. . 

The Tadcaster and Weatherby District Gas Order is to incor- 
porate the Company with £9500 original and £25,500 additional 
capital, and with power to borrow £8750. The sliding scale is 
asked for, with 7s. per 1000 cubic feet as the standard price for 
14-candle gas. 

The Ystrad District Gas and Water Order is to extend the 
limits of the Company’s district in the Rhondda Valley, and to 
authorize the raising of £12,000 additional capital for this purpose, 
with power to borrow £10,000. Authority is asked for supplying 
gas in bulk to other companies. 

The following Water Orders have been applied for :— 

The Blandford District Water Order is to incorporate a Com- 
pany for the purpose of supplying water to the town of Blandford, 
in Dorsetshire, with a capital of £50,000, and power to borrow 
£12,500. The works are to consist of a well and pumping station and 
reservoir. Water-rates are to range from £7 10s. to £6 per cent. 
per annum, with extras. The Company are to sell their under- 
taking to the Local Board, if required to do so, within twelve 
months from the completion of the works. 

The Farnborough District Water-Works Order is to incorporate 
a Company for the supply of water to the district named, on the 
borders of Southampton and Surrey. The capital is to be £30,000, 
with power to borrow £7500. The supply is to be by pumping ; 
and rates ranging from £7 10s. to £6 per cent., with extras, are 
contemplated. 

The Gosport Water Order is to increase the Gosport Water 
Company’s capital by £23,000, with power to borrow £5700. 

The Herne Bay Water Order is to extend the Company’s works 
and district, and to authorize them to raise £8000 additional share 
capital, and to borrow £2000. 

The Newmarket Water-Works Order is to invest the Limited 
Company with statutory powers. The share capital is fixed at 
£20,000, with power to borrow £5000. The works are to be 
enlarged; and the rate for domestic supply is to be uniformly 
£6 per cent. on the rental. A penalty of 40s. is provided for 
default in respect of purity of water. 

The Newport and Pillgwenlly Water Order is to extend the 
limits of supply by the existing Company under certain conditions 
as to elevation and distance from the mains, and to authorize rates 
for the extended district of £6 per cent. per annum on the rack- 
rental. The Company’s powers to take land for extraordinary 
purposes are also to be enlarged. 

The Pontypridd Water Order is to authorize the Company to 
raise £20,000 additional share capital, and £5000 by borrowing. 
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A provision in the Act of 1875, restricting dividend on the share 
capital then authorized to 7 per cent., is required to be repealed, 
for the purpose of paying a higher dividend on it after the holders 
of the £6000 capital stock have received their 10 per cent. 


The following is an Order for which application has been made 
to the Local Government Board :— 

The Festiniog Local Board Order is to sanction the acquisition 
of the Blaenau Festiniog Gas Company’s undertaking by the Local 
Board, in accordance with the terms of an agreement. The Local 
Board desire to borrow £10,000 for 60 years, for the purposes of 
the Order; and the maximum price of 14-candle gas is fixed at 
6s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. 





ANOTHER AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL. 


A new addition to the miscellaneous technical journalism of the 
United States, in the shape of a monthly publication started in the 
interest of water gas specwators, has already been noticed in these 
columns. Whether as an indication of renewed efforts on the part 
of people engaged in the petroleum industry to get possession of 
coal gas-works, or merely as a publisher’s venture, this journal is 
worthy a little more attention. From the prominence given in its 
pages to a particular process of making water gas, however, it will 
perhaps be not far wrong to suppose that the abstract dissemination 
of truth is not altogether the reason for its existence. Be this as it 
may, the journal itself is very respectably got up, and a good deal 
of the contents of the two numbers that have as yet reached us 
is decidedly amusing, if not particularly instructive. In the first 
number appears a short introductory announcement, which may be 
supposed to contain a declaration of the reasons why the paper was 
started; and this is a bright specimen of that higher order of literary 
composition for which we are bidden to look to the States. The 
first paragraph is as follows :—‘ No questions at this time demand 
more attention than the economies of light, heat, and power; while 
the point is conceded that of these great necessaries the best producer 
is gas.”” This sentence would form a good test of advancement in 


* the more abstruse aspects of parsing; and, as such, may be more 


useful to school examiners than it is likely to be to anybody else. 
The rest of the first number is made up of assorted testimonials in 
favour of water gas, and abuse of coal gas in all its main and 
secondary developments. For, of course, as there are no residual 
products worth mentioning in water gas manufacture, it is thought 
necessary to depreciate the utility of those produced in coal gas- 
works. After the extraordinary preface, however, there is no further 
internal evidence or confession of newness in the publication. It 
is remarkable how newspapers in this respect—like donkeys, as 
described by another great American writer, Mr. Josh. Billings— 
never look young. A newspaper has been started before now with 
Vol. V., No. 500, on its title-page, and was thus deliberately launched 
into existence at an advanced age. But it is always the same, 
whether confessed or otherwise; and if a young and struggling 
periodical ever betrays any indication of immaturity after the 
first number, it is only in a tendency to fling mud at everything 
older and more stable than itself. We need not go to America for 
examples of this propensity among callow journalists. In the 
Water Gas Journal this feeling finds expression in giving the 
name of “ owls” to individuals, connected with coal gas-works or 
otherwise, who fail to appreciate the transcendent claims of water 
gas at their advertised worth. 

In the second number of the publication in question, the war is 
prosecuted with a vengeance. There is an article entitled ‘‘ Asking 
for the Repeal of an Infamous Law,” which, on perusal, we find to 
be an enactment of the State of Massachusetts, to the effect that 
gas containing more than 10 per cent. of carbonic oxide shall not 
be sold in the State. Most people who are not “ selfish and imper- 
tinent monopolists’”"—to quote a phrase in the article which is 
capable of other application than the writer intended—will wonder 
why an apparently beneficent restriction on the sale of a poisonous 
gas should be thus qualified. This is the way our young contem- 
porary disposes of the subject :—‘ No person, scientific or other- 
wise, has ever pretended to give any reason why water (the purest 
element in nature) should make the coal and oil parts of the gas 
more poisonous than the miserable stuff hitherto sold in nine-tenths 
of the towns and cities of this country.’ Upon the question of 
carbonic oxide the water gas people are, of course, very sore; and 
the mere mention of it as a poison excites the new journal—we 
were about to say to a hydrophobic frenzy; but, upon considera- 
tion, it appears that hydrophobia is, in their eyes, the fatal malady 
of coal gas enthusiasts. A great portion of this second number is 
made up of reprints of experts’ opinions to show that carbonic 
oxide is rather a balmy compound than otherwise. It is tacitly 
admitted that the question of carbonic oxide poisoning is the rock 
upon which water gas schemes are apt to split, and their advocates 
are evidently driven to their wits’ end by the timely publication of a 
list of about a hundred cases of death by gas poisoning in the water 
gas lighted districts of New York and Brooklyn. Facts are stub- 
born things; and all the array of chemists and philosophers who 
may be induced, for a consideration, to swear that carbonic oxide 
1s, in their opinion, not an objectionable ingredient in illuminating 
gas, will not remove the disagreeable impression created by one 
plain verdict of a coroner's jury. We fear that these hundred 
fatalities will continue to lie Soostly on the Water Gas Journal, 
even though they may not quite quench that peculiar vein of 
impudent slanginess which it, in common with many other Ameri- 
can newspapers, appears to mistake for wit. When it is further 
stated that the new venture cherishes a violent love of Protection, 





and hates Free Trade principles next to coal gas, we have probably 
said enough to give an English reader a tolerably clear idea of its 
character and style. 





GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 


THE operations of last week do not call forth particular remark ; 
things having been quiet generally. Prices remain almost un- 
changed, except Continental Union new, which gained } (equiva- 
lent to a rise of 3} per cent.) ; and Imperial Continental, which are 
24 easier. Gaslight ‘‘A” are marked 189-192—an apparent loss 
of 4. Substantially, however, the variation is only a closer adjust- 
ment of the margin between buyers and sellers. Commercial and 
London are now ex div., and their prices stand rectified accord- 
ingly. The Directors of the Imperial Continental Company will 
recommend a dividend of 5 per cent., and a bonus of 1 per cent., 
for the last half of 1882; being equivalent to a rate of 12 per cent. 
per annum, as before. The proprietors may agreeably contrast 
this state of affairs with that revealed in the report of another 
lighting company, issued a day or two ago. The unfortunate share- 
holders of this undertaking—the Maxim-Weston Electric Lighting 
Company—are told that all their capital has been expended in the 
acquisition of patents, except some dubious amount represented 
by that elastic item “‘ stock and plant ;”’ and the waste-paper asset 
of shares in affiliated electric companies. In this dismal plight of 
vacuous impecuniosity, the Directors appeal to the shareholders for 
more capital. Whether the latter, in unabated confidence inspired 
by the sagacious and successful mode in which the paid-up capital 
has been expended, will respond to this call in the way the Directors 
wish, or whether they will bear in mind the old caution against 
throwing good money after bad, remains to be seen. 

The Water Market does not present any feature of special inte- 
rest. The only alteration is a reduction of 1 in Chelsea. The divi- 
dend of the East London Company for the last half of 1882 will 
be at the rate of 7 per cent., as before, payable at the end of July. 
In a recent article we adverted to the late dates at which the divi- 
dends of two of the Metropolitan Gas Companies were paid; but 
here we have an instance of far greater retardation of payment. 
It seems hard to have to wait for a dividend till six months after 
the period in respect of which it is declared. Bis dat qui cito dat. 

The markets closed at the end of the week as follows :— 
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Issue. ex | of NAME. | per | ; Ip upon 
Dividend. Divid.| share| Prices. ry pa 
Paid. | | | Wk.) ment. 
| p. c. | GAS COMPANIES. | £ s. a. 
28 Feb.| 10 |Brentford Consolidated . .| 100 |173—176) .. 513 7 

a i358 Do. 5p.c.Pref. . .| 100) .. a 
18 Ap. | 12 |Commercial, Old Stock . .| 100 208—12*; .. 517 11 
8 9 Do. New do. . .| 100 \157—62*|.. 517 8 
29Dec.| 44| Do. — 4$p.c. Deb, do.) 100 |106—109| .. 4 2 7 
14 Dec.| 9 (Continental Union, Limited.) 20 | 28—29|.. 6 4 1 
ve 9 | 0. New '69&'72| 14 (193-20 | +416 4 0 
” 7 Do. 7 p.c. Pref. | 20 |/264—274' .. 5 110 

27 Sept.) 10 |Crystal Pal. District . Fe Oh oo | os 

= is | Do. 7p.c.Stk.. :| 100 | a eo 

o 0. 6p.c.Prf. Stk.; 100; .. col os 
26 Jan.| 11 |European, Limited . . .| 10 | 19—20/..)510 0 
os im Do. New. .| 74/184—143).. [5 12 10 
ed ll Do. do.. .| 5| 9 .. (51210 
14 Feb.| 11 |Gaslight& Coke, A, Ordinary | 100 |189—192) -45 14 7 
” 4 0. .4p.c.max.| 100 | 80—83 | .. |416 4 
° 10 Do. C,D,&E, 10p.c. Pf.| 100 |228—232| .. |4 6 2 
2 5 Do. F, 5 p.c. Prf. | 100 |104—107] .. |418 5 
” 74 Do. G,74p.c. do. | 100 |153—158 +» 41411 
” 7 Do. H,7 p.c. max.| 100 |188—142| .. |418 7 
29 Dec.| 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb.Stk.| 100 |104—107| .. (814 9 
a 44 Do. 44 p.c. do. | 308 109—112| .. |4 0 4 
15 Nov.| 12 |Imperial Continental . -| 100 |208—207| —24'5 15 11 
18 Ap.|10 |London .. . « « «| 100 |}210—15*| .. 4138 0 
» 6 Do. I1stPref. . . . .| 100 |134—89"|.. 14 6 4 
28 Feb. | 18} |South Metropolitan, A Stock; 100 |215—220) .. 6 0 5 
» ll Do. B do. | 100 |190—195| .. 517 5 
29 Dec.| 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. Stk.) 100 |125—128} .. 318 1 

— * ex div. } 
WATER COMPANIES. 

29 Dee. 7 |Chelsea, Ordinary. . . «| 100 |191—195)-1 311 9 
» 7 |East London, Ordinary . .| 100 |192—196} .. 811 & 
14Dec.| 8 (Grand Junction » « «| 80 /110—115|.. 8 9 6 
15 Nov.| 10 |Kent . . . + « « « «| 100 |265—275| .. 312 9 
29 Dec.| 74 Lambeth, 10p.c.max. . .| 100 |}200—205) .. 313 2 

” 7 Do. do. » «| 7 ee oo | 
” 7 Do. 74 p.c.max. . .| 100 |170—180}.. 4 3 4 

” 7 Do. do. « «| 70 oe oo | ee 
14 Feb.| 113 |New River, New Shares . ./ 100 |860—870/ .. 8 2 6 
14 Dec.| 74 |'S’thwk & V’xhall,10p.c. max.) 100 |190—195| .. (8 16 11 
- 10 |West Middlesex,Old. . .| 61 |156—160) .. 816 8 
; | Do. New’ > :| 10) 25-26 | *: [6 16 10 











Sates or SHARES.—Last Wednesday, £30,000 of new consolidated stock 
of the Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Company, issued under the pro- 
visions of their Act of 1879, was sold by auction in lots of £100 each. 
Every lot, with one exception, realized a £60 premium ; and in the excep- 
tional instance a premium of £61 was obtained. A local paper, referring 
to the sale, says: “By the sale the Company add (premiums included) 
about £48,000 to their capital—a sum that will enable the Directors to 
increase, if need be, the extensive and valuable plant they at present 
possess. It is evident from the sale, and the demand there was for the 
stock, that a want of faith in the continued power and value of gas is by 
no means a characteristic of the North of England. Electricity may be 
the illuminator of the future; but at — speculators in this locality 
are content to invest, and at remarkable prices too, in the gas stock of a 
Company that is paying 9 per cent. per annum, and that, judging by the 
extensive undertakings it med in hand, is not unlikely in future to pay a 
still larger percentage.’——Last Tuesday, 100 “B” shares in the East- 
bourne Gas Company were sold by order of the executors of a deceased 
proprietor. The Tetiveeer inted out the high financial position which 
shares in the Eastbourne Gas Company occupied; also that, in conse- 
quence of the price per 1000 feet for gas having been reduced, the Company 
could now pay 8 per cent. on the “ B” shares, and there was little doubt 
about this wed done. The shares were sold with the dividend accruing 
since Christmas ; and the prices throughout were above the average of 
recent sales—viz., 38 at £13 each, and 62 at £13 2s. 6d. 
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An IMPROVEMENT IN TURNED AND Borep Gas-Marns. 


Mr. Charles A. Mackenrot has suggested an improved kind of 
turned and bored joint for gas-mains. According to this plan, 
both ends of the pipes should have spigots, turned to an equal and 
quick taper of about 1 in 4. The sockets would then consist of 
stout rings, bored out to correspond, and, from their shortness, 
comparatively easy to manage. For angles the rings would be 
bored out accordingly, thus giving more or less splay to the joint. 
It is not Mr. Mackenrot’s idea to fit the spigots and sockets iron 
to-iron, whether painted or otherwise, as with ordinary turned 
and bored joints requiring to be driven home by blows with a 
heavy maul. He proposes that conical caps of hemp gauze or 
other suitable material should be soaked in white lead and tallow, 
and fitted over the spigot ends of the pipes; and the sockets should 
then be drawn on by suitable screw clips, or forced into place by a 
serew-jack. In any case there should be no driving, which is in- 
applicable for large pipes, and with smaller mains bursts some 
sockets, and always shakes the joints already made. The new 
method of main-laying is recommended as offering a solution to 
the difficulties of jointing, midway between the lead and iron-to- 
iron joints in common use. Its advantages are claimed to be 
cheapness, staunchness, and facility in application for all sizes of 
mains from the largest to the smallest. 


THe Dancers oF DEOXxIDIZED AIR. 

In a paper read before the Philosophical Society of Glasgow, Dr. 
Wallace dealt with the evil effects of breathing the air of crowded 
and ill-ventilated rooms, for the purpose of showing that the con- 
sequences in question were not wholly due, as hitherto almost 
universally assumed, to the inhalation of carbonic acid gas. It is 
well known that of late years the views of chemists and physio- 
logists respecting carbonic acid have become modified, to the extent 
that this gas is no longer regarded as a poison in the strict sense 
of the word. When carbonic acid is formed from common air, 
for every 1 per cent. of the compound produced by respiration or 
otherwise, rather over 1 per cent. of oxygen is taken up. It follows, 
then, that animal organisms may, and do, suffer as much from the 
diminution of atmospheric oxygen under some conditions as from 
an excess of carbonic acid. In proof of this fact, Dr. Wallace 
cited the case of a man employed to make a number of rust joints 
in the close interior of an iron bridge cylinder. One day he became 
asphyxiated in the course of this work, and was only rescued with 
difficulty ; one of his fellow-workmen perishing in the attempt. An 
examination of the rusting composition used in the joints showed 
that it rusted, or absorbed oxygen, very quickly—so rapidly, in 
fact, as to reduce below the respirable limit the proportion of 
oxygen in the confined air of the interior of the cylinder. The 
suffocating atmosphere at the bottom of the hollow column was 
therefore not carbonic acid at all, but simply the nitrogen which 
constitutes four-fifths of the bulk of our atmosphere, and which, 
when deprived of its normal companion oxygen, is unable to sup- 
port respiration or combustion. It is too frequently the custom to 
suspect the presence of carbonic acid when effects of the nature of 
those related by Dr. Wallace are observed. It is well, therefore, 
to bear in mind the fact that an irrespirable atmosphere may exist 
in places where safety might be assumed from the absence of all 
source of carbonic acid. 


RENDERING CEMENT AIRPROOF. 


A method of rendering cement impervious to air has been success- 
fully practised by Herr C. Pascher. This experimentalist claims 
to have found that the only way to render cement unalterable by 
atmospheric influences is by the application of a cold solution of 
1 part of sulphate of iron in 3 parts of water. The articles to be 
protected should be left to soak in the solution for 24 hours, when 
they take a greenish-black tint from the hydrated protoxide of iron. 
The absorbed solution is decomposed in the interior of the cement, 
which is increased in weight 10 per cent. All the pores of the mass 
are thus stopped by the hydrate; and as this compound is not 
attacked by air, the cement itself becomes impervious. Cement 
facings may be washed down with several coats of the solution. 
When dry the cement may be covered with a wash of ochre, or 
by a solution of sulphate of alumina. If a greenish-white face is 
desired, the surface may be first washed with a solution of chrome 
alum, and then with soapsuds. Lither of these coats may be 
painted or coloured in distemper. It has been observed that when 
oil colours are laid upon bare cement they easily peel or scale off; 
but this inconvenience may be avoided by washing the cement 
thoroughly with soapsuds, and when perfectly dry rubbing with a 
brush or linen cloth until the surface shines. Afterwards the oil 
colours may be applied in the usual way. 


Tue ForMATION OF CARBONIC OXIDE IN FURNACES. 


The hypothesis that in the combustion of carbon at high tem- 
peratures in air carbonic oxide and not carbonic acid is formed, on 
account of the dissociation of the latter compound at comparatively 
moderate heats, has received further confirmation at the hands of 
Professor Ledebur. In order to solve the problem in the most 
direct manner, Professor Ledebur has burnt definite weights of 
charcoal at different temperatures with known volumes of air, 
measuring the quantities of carbonic acid and carbonic oxide given 
off in every case. On gradually raising the temperature at which 
combustion took place from 850° to 1100° C. (662° to 2012° Fahr.), 





he observed an increasing proportion of carbonic oxide and a 
decrease of carbonic acid. At the highest temperature attained 
the gas was almost exclusively carbonic oxide. This is another 
contribution of abstract science in aid of the practical advantages 
of the gas generator furnace. 


An Oporirerous SToREAGE Battery. 


Among the exhibits at the recent Munich Electrical Exhibition 
was a secondary battery which, if intended for domestic use in 
towns, would speedily lead to the introduction of stringent sulphur 
clauses in Electric Lighting Orders. It was the invention of Herr 
Schulze, of Strasburg. The novelty consisted in first covering lead 
plates with a thin superficial layer of plumbic sulphide. The lead 
plates, very finely grooved, are heated in sulphur until they become 
coated with the sulphide. The plates are immersed in a bath of 
sulphuric acid, and the result of the electrical’ reaction is that on 
the one plate the hydrogen and water combine with the sulphur, 
forming sulphuretted hydrogen. Mr. W. H. Preece says that “‘ the 
effect of the current in thus producing sulphuretted hydrogen was 
only too evident in the neighbourhood of this battery, for the smell 
of rotten eggs is sweet compared to the odour of Herr Schulze’s 
battery. When the operation is complete, and everybody driven 
away, then it is said that the battery is ready for action.” After 
all this annoyance, and although every cell weighing 23 lbs. takes 
60 hours to charge, the efficiency of the arrangement is said to be 
small. 

ExpLosions 1N Tar DISTILLERIES. 


Mr. Josiah Lane, the manager of a tar distillery near Halifax, 
writes to point out a very simple precaution against explosions 
so often caused by the blocking of the worms by naphthaline. He 
says that, after painful experience in the past, the following simple 
safety-tube suggested itself to him, and he has since used it with 
success. Four feet of 1-inch ordinary steam tubing is bent into 
this shape YY; one end being screwed into the top of the tar-still 
head. The tube is filled with heavy anthracene oil. The lute is 
thus perfect and complete; not interfering in the least with the 
distillation. In case of undue pressure, however, being brought to 
bear upon the still, the oil is at once blown out of the lute, and the 
still becomes momentarily relieved. By having it fixed on the 
nozzle or down pipe leading to the condenser, oil can be admitted, 
and the freedom of the coil ascertained previous to starting the 
still. 








Communicated Article. 


THE PRODUCTS OF COMBUSTION FROM COAL GAS, 
OIL, AND CANDLES. 
By Norton H. Humpurys. 

For reasons which are not very obvious, and probably based in 
no small degree upon prejudice, the general popular impression 
respecting the products of the combustion of coal gas is that they 
are considerably more deleterious to health than those resulting 
from oil, candles, or in fact any ordinary combustible. But on 
looking fairly into the question of the products of the combustion 
of gas, as compared with those of oil, candles, or coals, the impartial 
observer cannot but be struck by the fact that, of the substances 
named, coal gas contains the smallest percentage of carbon, and 
therefore produces proportionately less carbonic acid than the 
others. More than one eminent authority has called attention to 
this fact, and remarked that, light for light, coal gas is the least 
insalubrious of any illuminant known. In the complete combustion 
of gas, oil, or candles, the ultimate products are alike—carbonic 
acid and water; and it is the former substance only that really 
vitiates the atmosphere. 

No apology is needed for drawing attention to the already toler- 
ably well-known fact that gas is, light for light, more salubrious— 
or, rather, less insalubrious, inasmuch as it produces a less quan- 
tity of carbonic acid—than candles or any of the various kinds of 
oils or petroleum; because the question of the products of com- 
bustion has frequently been brought forward, by persons interested 
in the electric light, as one of the disadvantages attendant upon 
the use of coal gas, and has been treated with that disregard of 
scientific truth, in the desire to appeal to popular prejudice, which 
has been a marked characteristic in the prospectuses of many com- 
panies formed for the purpose of introducing electric light. It has 
not actually been stated that the carbonic acid and water produced 
by the combustion of coal gas are more poisonous or more destruc- 
tive to property than the carbonic acid and water produced by the 
combustion of coal, oil, or candles ; but in many instances the public 
have been left to infer that such is the case, or that the combustion 
of coal gas must be attended with the production of some other 
substances of poisonous properties that are not present in the 
burning of oil or candles. 

Here we may be reminded of the renowned “sulphur com- 
pounds ’’in coal gas. It has been observed that these are not only 
harmless, in the infinitesimal quantity in which they are produced 
by the combustion of coal gas, but positively advantageous. 
Certain it is that people who can tolerate the quantity of sulphur 
that is carried into our atmosphere by the combustion of coal, 
need not trouble themselves about the comparatively minute 
quantity that is contributed thereto through the medium of coal 
gas. Indeed, it is a standing joke among engineers on the Conti- 
nent and in America, that people who do not object to any amount 
of sulphur from the combustion of coal, should trouble themselves 
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about that produced by coal gas. With the proportion of sulphur 
reduced to 20 grains per 100 cubic feet—a method of expression 
that conveys an exaggerated idea to the general public, who are 
accustomed to estimate quantities by percentages—an ordinary 
gas-burner must be in action for one hour before it will evolve as 
much as 1 grain of sulphur. And this insignificant quantity is 
not more than might be contributed to the atmosphere from other 
sources, such as the striking of a lucifer match. Stated in per- 
centage by weight, which is an expression that is not likely to be 
misunderstood, the percentage of sulphur in coal gas is less than 
0'1. So it is evident that sulphur cannot have anything to do 
with the alleged poisonous properties of coal gas products. 

The question may be raised whether the combustion of coal gas 
is complete—whether its constituents combine with their maximum 
quantity of oxygen, and are completely converted into carbonic 
acid and water ; or whether the combustion may not be attended 
by the formation of carbonic oxide, aldehyd, or other substances 
that would be the result of incomplete oxidation. It is possible for 
incomplete combustion to obtain, but of the three substances coal 
gas is the least likely to be liable thereto; for since it contains the 
least proportion of carbon, it also contains the largest proportion 
of hydrogen. It is well known that the affinity of hydrogen for 
oxygen is so strong that it will not escape combustion so long as 
there is a sufficient supply of air. And its aid as a heat-producer 
is necessary to secure the complete oxidation of the carbon. There- 
fore the greater the proportion of hydrogen, the less must be the 
chance of imperfect combustion; and some advantage may be 
claimed for coal gas in this respect, as compared with the other 
illuminants. This is exemplified every day; for gas-jets may 
frequently be seen burning in places where, on account of the 
exposed position, the use of candles or oil would be quite impracti- 
cable. And although, unfortunately, there are many appliances in 
common use that do not secure proper and complete combustion, 
still it is not too much to claim that the means of obtaining such 
are ready to hand. 

Since the ultimate products of combustion are the same with 
each substance respectively, it follows that their relative hygienic 
value will vary inversely according to the quantity of carbonic acid 
produced, and the oxygen that is used, by the flame; and 
it is very desirable that some accurate experiments as to the 
oxygen-consuming power of a gas-burner, an oil lamp, and a 
number of candles respectively, so arranged as to give an equal 
amount of light, should be made. But, failing these, there are a 
few data available which will admit of a rough-and-ready com- 
parison. Taking as a standard a light of 16 candles for one hour, 
5 cubic feet of common gas would be required for this purpose. 
Since sperm candles burn (or ought to burn) at the rate of 120 
grains per hour, the quantity of sperm required to produce a 
similar amount of light would be 120 x 16 = 1920 grains. The 
French standard of light is the Carcel lamp, which gives a light 
equivalent to 9°6 candles, with a consumption of 648 grains of 
colza oil per hour. A simple rule-of-three sum shows us that the 
quantity of colza oil needed to produce a light of 16 candles for 
one hour is 1080 grains. To produce an equal quantity of light, 
we require either 5 cubic feet of common gas, 1920 grains of sperm 
candles, or 1080 grains of colza oil. Since these three examples 
are all used as standards, they may be supposed to represent the 
best methods of using each source of light respectively, and there- 
fore afford fair examples for a comparison of the respective merits 
or demerits of gas, candles, or oil. 

The next step is to calculate the quantity of carbonic acid and 
water produced by the combustion of these quantities respectively. 
Common coal gas contains approximately 60 per cent. by weight 
of carbon, and 30 per cent. of hydrogen, the remainder being 
oxygen, nitrogen, &c.; and (calculating from the mean of several 
different analyses) it would produce, by the combustion of 5 cubic 
feet, 2277 grains of water vapour and 2321 grains of carbonic 
acid. The approximate composition of sperm candles is, in 
percentage by weight, 86 of carbon, 7 of hydrogen, and 7 of 
oxygen. Therefore 1920 grains would contain 1651°2 grains of 
carbon and 134°4 grains of hydrogen, and would yield on com- 
bustion 5954°4 grains of carbonic acid and 1209°6 grains of water 
vapour. Pursuing the same plan with regard to colza oil, we find 
that the 1080 grains would comprise 880 grains of carbon and 108 
grains of hydrogen, and would yield 8226 grains of carbonic acid 
and 972 grains of water vapour. 

_In considering the vitiating effect of these substances respec- 
tively, it is scarcely necessary to take into account the production 
of water vapour, because it is found that, with all the substances, 
the production of water vapour is an advantage in some respects, 
and that, so far from any excess.of water vapour being complained 
of, the usual complaint with artificial lights is that they cause a 
“dryness” of the air; while, singularly enough, the one most fre- 
quently blamed in this respect is coal gas, which produces the 
largest quantity of water vapour. It will be interesting to compare 
these results with the quantity of carbonic acid and water vapour 
produced by a human being. Professor Huxley states that an adult 
person of average weight exhales rather more than 500 grains of 
carbonic acid and about 600 grains of water vapour per hour. 
From these factors are obtained the third and fourth lines of the 
following table, which illustrates, in an understandable form, the 
result of using artificial lights in closed rooms. It appears that 
one gaslight burning 5 cubic feet per hour is equivalent in carbonic 
acid producing power to nearly five persons; while the same 
amount of light in candles would be nearly equivalent to the pre- 
sence of ten persons in the apartment. With regard to the forma- 








tion of water vapour, it should be remarked that although this is 
harmless in itself it represents an impoverishment of the air, 
inasmuch as every 9 grains of it comprise 8 grains of oxygen. But 
the probability is that the poisonous property of the carbonic acid 
would affect a human being long before he suffered from the 
absence, or the diminished quantity of oxygen due to the formation 
of water; for Professor Huxley estimates that the carbonic acid 
should not be allowed to rise higher than 1 per cent., and 8 or 4 
per cent. of it are found to produce serious inconvenience. 

We may now put our results in tabular form for the purpose of 
comparison :— 


3 Gas. Oil. Candles. 
Carbonic acid. . + « 2821 grs. 8226 grs. .. 6954 ers. 
Water vapour. ... . . 2277 ,, és CS bse 45 

Vitiating power, stated in adult persons— 
Carbonicacid. ..... 46 o¢ 64 o* 95 
Water vapour. ..... 3838 o's 16 ee 19 
a ee i o%4 80 ~ TN 
Oxygenused..... . 3844 grs. 3220 grs. .. 5369 grs. 
Approximate heat produced 3500 units.. 2400 units.. 5400 units 


The above table illustrates the fact to which allusion has already 
been made, that coal gas produces the smallest proportion of car- 
bonic acid and the largest proportion of water vapour. In total 
Vitiating effect it is about the same as oil. It is interesting to observe 
that candles (which are sometimes preferred for drawing-rooms, 
ball-rooms, &c., on account of their supposed non-heating qualities) 
are altogether the worst of the three illuminants; producing more 
than twice as much carbonic acid, consuming half as much again 
of oxygen, and evolving half as much again of heat, as the abused 
coal gas. Oil offers some advantage in not requiring so much 
oxygen as coal gas; but this is quite counterbalanced by the extra 
amount of carbonic acid it produces. Also in heat-producing 
power it is less than gas. This item, however, is not of much 
importance; for where sufficient ventilation obtains to convey 
away properly the products of combustion, and to supply the need- 
ful quantity of fresh air for human beings, this heat is so diffused 
and diluted as to offer no practical inconvenience. 

These facts ought, in the interest of coal gas, to be made known 
widely, not only to users of this illuminant, but to those who prefer 
oil or candles, and thus imagine that they secure a more salubrious 
atmosphere. The foregoing table quite proves the assertion made 
at the commencement of this article, that, light for light, coal gas 
is less insalubrious than either oil or candles; and that the very 
general opinion to the effect that gas is more unwholesome than 
lamps or candles has no foundation in fact. 








WE are given to understand that Mr. Otto has been again compelled to 
take action to prevent the infringement of his gas-engine patent. In view 
of certain recent proceedings, it is well for this to be known ; as also that 
the Otto patent has now been upheld in three countries. 

An inquest was held on the 5th inst. on the body of Mr. John Streatfield, 
aged 69, who was Manager of the Southborough Gas-Works for 14 years. 
The deceased, who retired from business last November, had been in a 
desponding state for some time ; and, though constantly watched, managed 
to get possession of some razors and knives, with one of which he cut 
his throat. A verdict of “Temporary insanity ” was returned. 

At the meeting of the Warrington Town Council on the 3rd inst., it was 
reported that the result of the past year’s operations at the gas-works 
would soon be laid before the Council, and would show an increased con- 
sumption of gas during the twelve months of 14 million cubic feet compared 
with the preceding year. Within the a ten years the consumption of 
gas in the town has very nearly doubled. 

Wirs reference to the paragraph which appeared in last week's issue, 
that the Tunbridge Wells coal Board had accepted a contract amounting 
to £12,187 for certain additions to their water-works, we understand that 
some strange variations in price were shown on the tenders being opened. 
The highest was £36,368; one of the medium figures, £17,446; and the 
lowest—the accepted one—£12,187. 

Ir has been intimated during the past week that the following gentle- 
men, more or less intimately connected with matters in which our readers 
are specially interested, are to receive the honour of Knighthood :—Dr. 
C. W. Siemens, F.R.S.; Professor Abel, Chemist to the War Department ; 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B.; and Mr. R. H. Wyatt, of the firm of Wyatt, 
Hoskins, and Hooker, for many years Parliamentary Agent to the Govern- 
ment Offices. 

Last Wednesday’s Daily News, referring to the rooms in which the 
newly-constituted Grand Committees meet, alluded in the following terms 
to the lighting arrangements :—‘“The committee-room appointed for Bills 
relating to Law and Courts of Justice is lighted by two gas sun-lights, of 
Sugg’s latest patent. This is a triumph of gas lighting, quite putting in 
the shade the electric light in the dining-room and library adjoining. In 
addition to lighting the room, the sun-burners are utilized in the process 
of ventilation.” 

Tue Gas and Water Committee of the Corporation of the City of London 
dined together yesterday week, at the Guildhall Tavern. The princi al 
event of the evening was the presentation of a silver salver to Mr. H. 
Greene, the late Chairman of the Committee. The salver bore the follow- 
ing inscription :—“ Presented to Henry Greene, Esq., by the members of 
the Gas and Water Committee of the Corporation of the City of London, 
in testimony of his able and energetic services as Chairman during the 
year 1882.” 

THE summer term of the Technical College of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute for the Advancement of Technical Education com- 
menced last Thursday, when the College opened for the reception of new 
students. The programme is a very comprehensive one indeed, including 
instruction in nearly all branches of applied art, chemistry, mechanics, 
and physics. There will be a course of lectures delivered by Professor 
H. E. Armstrong, Ph.D., F.R.S., on Tuesday evenings, intended to give 
information of importance not merely to those actually engaged in the 
building trades, but to all householders, &c. It will deal with the more 
important sanitary questions, with the economical use of gas as an illumi- 
nating and a heating agent, and with other matters of general interest. 
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Gechnical Record. 


THE ESTIMATION OF HYDROGEN SULPHIDE AND 
CARBONIC ANHYDRIDE IN COAL GAS. 

A paper on this subject was read before the Chemical Society on 
the 5th inst., by Mr. L. T. Wrieur. 

The author reminded his hearers that in the analysis of crude 
coal gas by absorbtiometric methods—as in Bunsen’s, &c.—it is 
usual to term that portion of the gas which is absorbed by man- 
ganic peroxide, ferric oxide, &c., hydrogen sulphide; whilst the 
portion which is absorbed by caustic potash, and not by manganic 
peroxide, is usually designated carbonic anhydride. Mr. Wright 
first gave some results obtained, by absorption with a bullet of 
manganese peroxide and with caustic potash solution, in a Frank- 
land and Ward apparatus. Higher results were always obtained 
when the gases were absorbed successively than when they were 
absorbed simultaneously by using a solution of caustic potash. 
This difference between the results was considerably diminished by 
submitting the manganese bullet to a current of clean coal gas 
before using it for absorption. The author prefers the following 
method :—The crude coal gas, dried and freed from ammonia by 
passing through phosphoric acid, is passed through two weighed 
U-tubes, the first charged with roughly-powdered cupric phos- 
phate in one leg and calcium chloride in the other, the second 
containing soda-lime (slightly moistened by exposure to the air 
for about 18 hours) and calcium chloride. The increase of 
weight in the first gives the sulphuretted hydrogen; in the 
second, the carbonic anhydride. The copper phosphate is pre- 
pared thus :—2lbs. of ordinary phosphate of soda are dissolved 
in 1 gallon of water, and 2} lbs. of cupric sulphate in 1} gallons 
of water. The two solutions are vigorously stirred together, 
the precipitate washed by decantation, and dried at 100° C. 
Cupric phosphate thus prepared absorbs hydrogen sulphide very 
perfectly. Before using the absorption-tubes, 3 cubic feet of clean 
dry coal gas are passed through to ‘ saturate” the reagents. 
During the absorption, the gas should be passed at the rate of a 
quarter to half a cubic foot per hour. The total quantity must 
vary with the impurity in the gas. The stim of the hydrogen 
sulphide and carbonic anhydride thus estimated is always greater 
than the number obtained by absorbing these gases simultaneously 
in one U-tube charged with soda-lime. A 6-inch U-tube charged 
with cupric phosphate will absorb 20 grains of hydrogen sulphide. 
A similar sized U-tube charged with soda-lime will absorb perfectly 
18 grains of carbonic anhydride. 








THE ANALYSIS OF SPENT OXIDE OF IRON AND 
AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 

In the course of a paper read last month before the Manchester 
Section of the Society of Chemical Industry, Mr. J. CarTer-BELL 
made the following remarks on the above-named question :— 

It is no use disguising the fact that there has existed, and, 
unfortunately, does still exist, great discrepancies between the 
analyses of chemists. So well known is this in the chemical trade, 
that many analysts are known by the names of “high” and 
‘‘low” analysts. One is disinclined to believe that any chemist 
would willingly allow such a term to be connected with his name. 
It may so happen that he may be using a process which is faulty ; 
but, though he works bond fide, it is impossible for him to obtain 
good and correct results. 

As an illustration, I will take a sample of spent oxide which has 
been used in the purification of gas. This article has become one 
of the staple bye-products of gas-works, and is sold by the gas 
companies to manufacturing chemists for the sulphur and ammonia 
salts which it contains. The manufacturer buys it in the hope of 
obtaining a profitable supply of sulphate of ammonia, and in many 
cases the ammonia is sold by the unit. Ammonia is so valuable 
that it is important to the buyer and seller that there should be a 
correct method of estimating this substance; yet in so easy an 
analysis great blunders may be made by the chemist. Thus a 
sample of oxide was sent to two different chemists. No.1 returned 
it as ammonia salts equal to 6°3 per cent. of sulphate of ammonia; 
No. 2 made it 2°7. An attempt was made to get these two chemists 
to reconsider their verdict. They both asserted that their analyses 
were correct, and that they could not alter them; therefore another 
sample was sent to No. 3, whose decision ought to have settled the 
question. No. 2 chemist, however, still considered he was right; 
and, being of a very pertinacious spirit, advised his clients not to 
pay for more than 2°7. This led to a re-examination of the whole 
question, when it was proved beyond the possibility of dispute— 
which the other analysts eventually agreed to—that No. 2 was 
right, and the sample really contained only 2°7 per cent. 

I some time since examined a sample of spent oxide, which might 
have been returned by five analytical chemists, working by various 
methods in common use, as follows :— 


Ammonia equal 
per Cent. of 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 
No. 1 » «+ 10°745 
a eee ee eee ae 
Tg. od, 6) gh oe ae ig a en) we Ghee ee 
Se ee a ee ee ae 
No. 5 i 


_ 1. Five grammes of the spent oxide were boiled for some time 
in a flask with a strong solution of soda. This gave ammonia to 
equal 10°745 of sulphate of ammonia. 





2. The spent oxide was exposed to the air for an hour, then 
boiled with soda as before. The ammonia equalled 9°762 of 
sulphate. 

8. The oxide was boiled direct with milk of lime. The ammonia 
equalled 8°83 of sulphate. 

4. The oxide was washed in cold water, the solution filtered, and 
the filtrate boiled with soda. The ammonia equalled 8°19 of sul- 
phate of ammonia. 

5. Was washed with hot water, and the solution filtered and 
boiled with milk of lime. The ammonia equalled 7°788 of sulphate 
of ammonia. 

In these five analyses we have a discrepancy of 3 per cent., 
which is most serious, as it would involve a loss to the buyer of 
about £25 upon this lot of 100 tons. If the certificate had been 
returned as nitrogen equalling 12°62 of sulphate of ammonia, the 
loss would have been still greater. Some may exclaim that no 
chemist would think of returning the ammonia in such a form as 
this last; but it has been done, as cases have come under my own 
notice where large parcels have been sold upon the nitrogen con- 
tained in the oxide, resulting in a grievous loss to the buyer. 

In dealing with such a substance as this spent oxide, great care 
must be used in the sampling. It would not be fair to the 
buyer to take a sample direct from the purifier just before it was 
discharged ; for the oxide would then contain volatile ammonia 
salts, which, upon the oxidation of the sulphide of iron, would 
nearly all disappear, owing to the great heat generated by the 
oxygenation. 

That spent oxide does contain volatile ammonia salts is proved 
by the following experiment, conducted upon the above sample of 
oxide :—Ten grammes were put into a flask, and water added ; 
the contents of the flask were then boiled, and the ammonia con- 
ducted into sulphuric acid. The water solution in the flask was 
poured through a filter, and the residue in the flask well washed ; 
the washings were added to the filtrate, and it was then boiled 
with lime in the usual way. The well-washed residue in the flask 
was boiled with a solution of soda, and the ammonia collected in 
sulphuric acid. On adding the three lots of ammonia, the total 
equalled 10°545 of sulphate of ammonia— 


ee ee ee ee 
Ammonia washed out. ........ . +. 7505 
Ammonia from nitrogenous residue. . .. . . 1870 


My method of analyzing spent oxide is the following :—If it is 
poor in ammonia, 10 grammes are taken and heated in the water- 
bath till dry. This will give the moisture, and also drive off any 
volatile ammonia which cannot be profitably collected in practice. 
The oxide is then washed with boiling water till free from ammonia 
salts, filtered, and the washings put into a flask. Milk of lime is 
added, and the contents of the flask boiled, and the ammonia 
driven over into standard sulphuric acid. The certificate is made 
out as ammonia equal to sulphate, for in some cases so much 
sulphocyanide of ammonium is present as to render it unfit for the 
purposes of manure making. The analysis conducted on the above 
method is perfectly fair to the buyer, as the process is carried out 
exactly in the same manner as it can be worked commercially. 

The cause of these very great discrepancies is to be found in the 
method by which the analysis is conducted. In the case already 
quoted, if the oxide is put direct into the flask, and then boiled 
with strong soda, much of the nitrogenous matter to be found in 
all spent oxide is split up and converted into ammonia. Even if 
the ammoniacal salts are washed out and boiled with strong soda, 
the results will be too high, owing to the sulphocyanides. It has 
been recommended to boil the solution with magnesia. This would 
be prejudicial to the gas company, for no manufacturer of ammonia 
salts would drive off his ammonia by means of magnesia. He 
would use lime. Therefore the analysis, as just stated, would be 
in accordance with that of the manufacturer. 

In the analyses of gas ammonia water, similar discrepancies 
exist; and now that the gas companies are so keenly alive to their 
own interest (thinking that every waste product upon their works 
is a fortune to the chemical manufacturer), they are apt to press 
too hardly upon the purchaser. I do not speak from hearsay, but 
from experience. Some years since I was consulting chemist to a 
large company who were making sulphate of ammonia from gas 
liquor. The contract was worded in such a way that even slight 
discrepancies in the analyses made many pounds difference in the 
weekly payments. The contract was based upon the cumbrous 
ounce system, instead of upon the percentage of ammonia. The 
company to which I refer sold their liquor by the 1000 gallons. 
The scale was— 


Per 1000 Gallons. 
7 oz. and under 8 oz. . oem 7 
” ” 9 ” 4 5 5 
= a ie a" oat” 56 415 2 
wD » s as as + -> 6 41 


‘Ounce liquor” means the quantity of sulphuric acid which is 
required to combine with the ammonia found in a gallon. Thus, 
if 100 c.c. of gas liquor contain 1 gramme of ammonia, which will 
equal 700 grains to the gallon, this quantity of ammonia will 
require 2017 grains of sulphuric acid (H,SO,), or 4°61 oz. 

Liquor containing 1 per cent. of ammonia is called 4°61-oz. 
liquor; therefore a difference of only 0°05 per cent. between the 
two analyses would mean a loss of more than £50 per week to the 
manufacturer. This system of valuing gas liquor I consider faulty, 
as it paves the way to endless disputes and litigation. 

Mr. G. E. Davis described a good method of analysis and valua- 
tion of gas liquor, in a paper he read at the fifteenth annual meeting 
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of the British Association of Gas Managers.* His method is very 
similar to that I have described; but he introduces the important 
operation of selling the liquor on the basis of so much per cent. of 
the sulphate of ammonia contained therein. This is really the 
true commercial and equitable method. I hope before long to see 
it introduced into all places where gas liquor is sold. 

As an illustration of the ounce system, take a liquor containing 
about 2 per cent. of ammonia. The chemist at the gas-works 
would call it 2 per cent., or 9°22-0z.; the manufacturer’s chemist 
would say it was 1-95 per cent., or 8°98-oz.; and this liquor, charged 
according to the above scale, would give a loss of £48 15s. on the 


100,000 gallons. 
: Ounce Price for 
Per Cent. of Ammenia. Liquor. 100,000 Gallons. 
Gas-works chemist, 2°00'. . . . . . 97220 £475 16 8 
Manufacturer's chemist, 1°95 . . . . 8989 427 1 8 


To show that this is no imaginary grievance, I will give a case in 
my own experience. Some years since a limited company took the 
Birmingham Corporation liquor. It had to be paid for weekly, 
and on the scale I have given. The accounts sent in were often 
for liquors of even numbers, such as 7, 8, and 9 ozs. When I 
examined them I always found them to fall below these numbers. 
I protested; but in vain. As a last resource, I induced the Gas 
Committee to consent to have the samples of liquor divided into 
three parts, and each sealed up in a bottle. One was kept by the 
Committee, and the two other parts were given out for analysis. 
An account was now sent in for seven lots of liquor. They were 
charged for respectively at the rate of 9, 10°1, 10-2, 8, 9, 9, and 
11 0z. I objected to this lot of analyses, and it was decided to 
send the seven reserved samples to Dr. Voelcker. This was done, 
and in the following table will be seen the analyses made by Dr. 
Voelcker, the gas-works chemist, and myself. In five of the samples 
Dr. Voelcker agreed with me, in two he confirmed the gas-works 
chemist. My results were obtained by two or three different 
methods. As in such important cases, where I had challenged 
the correctness of the results, I resorted to every expedient that 
should help me to substantiate my results in the two upon which 
Dr. Voelcker and myself differed. The difference in the per- 
centages was so small that one would not have noticed them in 
ordinary work. 

Dr. Voelcker. 


Gas- Works Chemist. J. Carter-Bell. 


Per Cent. Ounce 
of NH3. Liquor. 


pias Cesta 

Per Cent. Ounce 

of NHs. Liquor. 
000 


Per Cent. Ounce 
of NHs. Liquor. 


1-927 8867 .. 1°955 -» 1917 8761 
2°131 9802 .. 2195 10100 .. 2116 9°782 
2°106 9687 .. 2217 10200 .. 2097 9°651 
1°651 7594 = .. 1°739 8000 .. 1637 7532 
1-996 9181 .. 1°957 9000 .. 1°946 8°950 
1°994 9172 .. 1:956 9000 .. 1936 8910 
2302 10589 .. 2391 11000 .. 2°303 10599 


A sum of £66 was returned by the Corporation. One can hardly 
call the above incorrect analyses; the wonder is that they agree so 
closely. The mistake is caused by the absurdity of calling and 
charging gas liquors by the ounce instead of by the actual ammonia 
they contain. If the liquor is boiled with soda instead of lime, 
higher results will be obtained, owing, as in the former cases, to 
nitrogenous matters being acted upon. 








Correspondence, 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


COOPER’S PATENT FOR PURIFYING GAS. 

Str,—Mr. Bower’s excuse, in his letter in last Tuesday’s Journat, that 
deference to your space prevented his giving Heard’s exact words in 
extenso, is quite inadequate. What I complained of was that Mr. Bower 
not only omitted an important part of a sentence, with a view to convey 
an erroneous impression, but that he quoted words which do not occur 
in Heard’s specification, in order to strengthen his fallacious position. 

Mr. Bower states (see p. 457): “That gentleman distinctly claims 
lime mixed with coal and distilled together for the purpose of removing 
impurities.” Again (p. 554) Mr. Bower states: ‘‘I have carefully read 
Mr. Cooper’s specification, and there can be no question that Heard and 
Winsor as well as he claim precisely the same thing—the mixing of lime 
with coal, and distilling them together for the purpose of purifying gas.” 
In his last letter (p. 638) Mr. Bower repeats in effect these misleading 
and incorrect statements. No such claim as described by Mr. Bower has 
been made by Heard or any one else. I have taken the best available 
means to secure a sound and valid patent, and I shall not have much 
difficulty in maintaining my rights should Mr. Bower or his friends 
think fit to invade them. W 

7, Westminster Chambers, S.W., April 13, 1883. - J. Coorzs. 





THE OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE SMOKE ABATEMENT 
COMMITTEE. 

Sm,—We find that considerable misapprehension exists with regard 
to that section of the above-named report which deals with the after- 
condition of meat cooked by gas; and as this misapprehension is pre- 
judicial to the interests of gas cooking generally, we beg to submit the 
following considerations on the subject. 

For the purpose of the test carried out last year at South Kensington, 
four typical stoves were selected—not only for the purpose of testing the 
effect of contact of meat with gaseous products, but also to test the 
relative merits of applying gas to the ovens. It is stated that after being 
locked up seven days the joints were found to be more or less “ turned ;”” 
and this condition is by some people attributed to the impregnation of 
the meat by gaseous products. We need not say that such a conclusion 
is entirely erroneous. 


* See JournaL, Vol. XXXII, p. 168, 











The facts are as follows :—Any joint will, of course, turn if kept for a 
time, howsoever cooked. The more juice is retained in the meat, the 
sooner it will turn; the drier the meat, the longer it will keep. If 
thoroughly dried, it can be kept for months. Thus the question of the 
ability of meat to keep fresh after being cooked has no reference what- 
ever to its impregnation or non-impregnation by gaseous products, but 
depends simply on the amount of juice preserved in the meat. Meat 
cooked by gas retains from 15 to 20 per cent. more juice than meat 
cooked in a coal-fired oven; and is therefore more palatable, and easier 
of digestion. For this very reason, however, it will decay sooner; the 
joint which retains most of the juices decaying soonest. The joint which 
was least decayed lost, it is stated, 21 per cent. of weight; that which 
‘turned ” quickest lost only 14 per cent. 

In this connection perhaps you will reprint the following extract from 
Dr. Stevenson Macadam’s lecture ‘‘ On the Sanitary Aspects of Cooking 
and Heating by Gas.” It is worthy of attention :— 

“ As the gas-cooked meat is more juicy, it will be more easily digested ; 
but it will be less liable to keep, owing to its being more moist and juicy. 
Dry meat undoubtedly keeps longer than moist and juicy meat, and if the 
dryness is carried out till little moisture is left, and the meat is hardened, 
the material can be kept for months without tending to give way; but 
such dried and hardened meat is difficult of digestion. The more juicy 
and tasty gas-cooked meat is a step in the right direction ; for we cook to 
eat, and we eat to digest, so as to impart ready and immediate strength to 
the animal frame. The wholesomeness of the meat cooked in the gas- 
stoves must be regarded as beyond doubt. The mere yay oy! of the 
spent gases produced during the combustion of the coal gas in the meat, in 

e process of cooking, cannot lead to the impregnation of the meat with 
any noxious matter. During the process of cooking, the meat is always 
—s vapour a itself, and hence is not liable to absorb other vapours 
which may surround it.” r 3 

Glasgow, April 11, 1883. Wappets, amp Mam. 

[It is right, in connection with the above letter, to refer the writers to 
our notice of the report alluded to. It is contained in the Journan for 
Feb. 13 last. Far from disparaging the stove that cooked the meat 
which turned quickest, we distinctly attributed it to the credit of the 
stove. The letter will, however, serve a useful purpose in once more 
directing attention to one of the many advantages of gas cooking.— 
Ep. J. G. L.} 








Register of Patents, 


Furnaces For Utiizinc THE Waste Heat rrom Gas-Worxs.—Lake, 
W. R.; communicated from Bondini, C. P. de, of Constantinople. 
No. 8754; Aug. 5, 1882. 

The object of this invention is to utilize, for the heating of bakers’ ovens, 
stoves, or the like, the heat which, after having served for the distillation 
of gas for lighting purposes, has heretofore been allowed to escape without 
being turned to commercial advantage. In order to accomplish this, there 
is formed within or adjacent to a wall constituting part of the gas-works, a 
horizontal passage to receive the heat from all the gas-distilling furnaces 
situated behind the wall, and conduct it to the main shaft or chimney of 
the works. This conduit may be arranged to feed two furnaces suitably 

laced with respect to each other; and the heated gases traverse the 

urnaces in all directions in a space formed in a double vault or arch and 
a double base or bottom. The advantages claimed for his invention are 
thus stated by the patentee: “ Since the source of heat is permanent both 
by night and day throughout the year, it is evident that the furnaces fed 
in this manner will also act the same both day and night throughout the 
year. By my invention I am therefore enabled to provide for a continuous 
production, to economize the manual labour required in stoking, and to 
entirely dispense with all cost for fuel.” 


Liqurip-Meters.—Dann, J.T.; communicated from Schmid, A., of Zurich, 
Switzerland. No. 3937; Aug. 17, 1882. 

This invention relates to a liquid-meter having two vertical cylinders 
placed in communication with one another by means of a series of aper- 
tures or ports, of which each of the two cylinders has one at either end 
and four central ones half way between the top one and the bottom one. 
Each of the two extreme orifices of one cylinder communicates with a 
central port or aperture in the other cylinder; and of the two remaining 
orifices of each cylinder, one acts as an inlet and the other as an outlet 
passage—these orifices being arranged in such a manner that the two 
inlet and the two outlet passages may be combined with one another. 
Within each of the cylinders is a piston furnished with apertures in such 
a manner as, on the one hand, to impart to each piston a double action; 
and, on the other, to make one piston act as a check and as a slide-valve 
upon the other piston. This object is achieved in the following manner :— 
Each piston is provided with four horizontal passages or apertures, two of 
which cross the piston at right angles to each other, and are set at 
an angle of 45° to the two other passages or apertures, which them- 
selves are parallel to one another. The two pistons are fitted up in 
such a manner that when the one reaches the highest or the lowest pitch, 
the other has come — to the middle of its stroke. To the top of each 
piston-rod there is fitted a crank, eccentric, or such other mechanical 
appliance as will convert the alternate or rectilinear movement of the 
piston into a rotary one, which is communicated to a shaft; and the two 
cranks being set at right angles to one another, the difficulty and incon- 
venience to which dead-points give rise are avoided. 

This arrangement permits of the water or other liquid that has entered 
one of the two cylinders, and passed through the piston, to proceed on to 
the other cylinder and set the other piston in motion, and vice versd ; one 
piston acting in each instance as a slide-valve to the other. By this means 
the use of a separate slide-valve and valve-gear is rendered unnecessary. 
Every revolution of the shaft or axis that is connected with each piston- 
rod corresponds to a certain specified and constant unit of liquid that 
passes through such cylinder; and thus, by connecting the shaft with a 
counter, the number of revolutions of the axis can be ascertained, and 
therefrom the quantity of water that has passed through the cylinder. 


Gas-Stoves—Norman, J. F. C., of Portsea Place, and Stuart-Wortley, 
A. H. P., of Grove End Road, London. No. 3952; Aug. 18, 1882. 

A stove constructed according to this invention consists of a small 
heating chamber made of iron or other material, which is raised to the 
temperature required by a Bunsen or other burner. Pure air is admitted 
to the chamber by a pipe or duct; and from the chamber a second pipe 
leads the air, after it is warm, toanother chamber, in which are placed the 
articles to be heated, cooked, or otherwise dealt with. This second chamber 
forms a comparatively large storeage room of pure hot air; and from it so 
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much of the air as is required for warming the room is allowed to escape. 
In the chamber also self-acting valves can be fitted, so that by acting on 
the gas-burner and on the supply of air passing through the two chambers, 
the heat can be regulated as desired. Beside the heated air allowed to 
escape into the room, a great deal of heat can be gained by radiation from 
the outer casing of the stove; for the principle of the invention consists 
not only in the two chambers described, but also in the fact of their being 
enclosed in an outer chamber of suitable material. In the space thus 
enclosed all the products of heat and combustion derived from the burning 
gas circulate, fed with air at the lower part, and pass away at the upper 
part to the outlet to carry them from the house or room, 
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Fig. 1 is a sectional elevation, and fig. 2 a cross section of such a stove. 
A is the base or chamber, in which is placed the burner K; B, the heating 
chamber ; C, the cooking, warming, and warm air reservoir or hot closet ; 
D, the space between the chambers and the outer casing; E, a pipe sup- 

lying pure air; F,a pipe conveying away the products of combustion ; 
B an opening from the chamber to the hot closet; G1, a baffle-plate shown in 
dotted lines on fig. 2. The aperture to the gas-burner is in the bottom of 
the stove at H. Round this bottom is a border or margin. The object is 
that in the combustion chamber and in the casing D there shall be no 
outlet opening whatever except to the chimney; and the only inlet in the 
bottom of the stove. The margin protects any escape there except by a 
downward current ; andas this could not happen after the stove is lighted, 
there is no possibility of the products of combustion entering the room. 
In the chamber B, made relatively small for more rapid heating, is a suit- 
able gas-burner; E is the inlet-pipe, which communicates directly with 
the outer air. The aperture from chamber B to chamber C is by the 
perce G; and the chamber B is fitted with a bafile-plate, for the purpose 
of causing the inlet current from E to sweep over the surface of the bottom 
of the chamber B, which is exposed to the full force of the flame. 


Gas Motor Enctnes.—Ashbury, T., Sumner, H,, Lees, W., and Sander 
son, R. W. B., of Manchester. No. 5188; Oct. 31, 1882. 

This invention refers to improvements in the special type of gas-engine 
described in the specification of patent No. 1360 of last year; and consists 
of a combination of two or more such engines. 

The first arrangement is to put two engines face to face on one bed, and 
actuating two separate and opposite cranks on one shaft; so that these two 
motors acting alternately, there is one impulse of the crank-shaft, with its 
fly-wheels and pulleys, every revolution, instead of every alternate revolu- 
tion as in a single-cylinder engine. Another advantage obtained by this 
arrangement is that, being thus coupled together exactly opposite each 
other, both as regards time and direction of motion, there is a balance of 
reciprocating parts; thus relieving the engine from the strain and oscilla- 
tion due to heavy reciprocating parts in quick motion. 
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The second arrangement consists in placing two or more of the motors 
side by side, but with the cranks an equal distance apart as regards the 
path or circle in which they travel, so as to thereby ensure a balance of the 
reciprocating parts and an equal distribution of the impulses from each 
cylinder in a revolution or revolutions of the crank-shaft. 

Fig. 1. is an elevation of two such engines coupled together face to face, 
one in section and the other an outside view. Fig. 2 is anend elevation. It 
will be observed that one side shaft is used for working the valves and 
governors of both cylinders driven by one pair of screw gear-wheels. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

1605.—Epwarps, A. E., Walworth, London, “ Improvements in globes 
for gas-burners, lamps, or other artificial lights.” March 30, 1883. 

1677.—ABEL, C. D., “Improvements in gas motor engines.” A com- 
munication. April 3, 1883. 

1722.—CrossLey, F'. W., Manchester, ‘An improvement in gas motor 
engine slide apparatus.” April 5, 1883. 

1735.—F aux, S., Basinghall Street, London, “Improvements in gas and 
other lamp glass and smoke cap holders.” April 6, 1883. 

1766.—Goopson, J. and W., Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, “ Improve- 
ments in gas regulators.” April 7, 1883. agent 

1790.—Happan, H. J., “ An improved gas regulator.” A communication. 
April 9, 1883, 





1808.—Sxacx, S., Sheffield, “Improvements in gas regulators or appli- 
ances for controlling the consumption of gas.” April 10, 1883. 

1826.—CvuLLaABINE, H., Sheffield, “Improvements in taps for liquids.” 
April 11, 1883. 

1835.—Burcuer, J. J., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, “Improvements in gas 
motor engines and in applying them to pumping purposes.” April 11, 1883. 

1842.—Tervet, R., Clippens, N.B., “ Improvements in the production of 
ammonia or compounds of ammonia.” April 12, 1883. 

1855.—REpDFERN, G. F., “ Improvements in apparatus for the manufac- 
ture or production of gas for lighting and heating purposes.” A communi- 
cation. April 12, 1883. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE PASSED THE GREAT SEAL. 

4572.—CHANDLER, S., Newington Causeway, London, “Improvements in 
apparatus used in the manufacture of gas.” Sept. 26, 1882. 

4813.—_Suaa, W. T., Vincent Street, Westminster, “ Improvements in 
apparatus for lighting by gas.” Oct. 10, 1882. 

4891.—WessteEr, G. E., Nottingham, “ Improvements in gas-stoves.” 
Oct. 14, 1882. 

4913.—'I'nompson, W. H., Harpaxer, L., and Porter, J. M., Leeds, 
“Improvements in the construction of boilers for heating water or gene- 
rating steam by gas or other fuel.” Oct. 16, 1882. 

5713.—Coorer, W. J., Westminster, “Improvements in the distillation 
of coal so as to obtain products therefrom.” Nov. 30, 1882. 

6142.—PiunxetTtT, the Hon. J. W., Dunstall Priory, Kent, ‘ Improve- 
ments in apparatus for burning gas for cooking, heating, illuminating, and 
like purposes.” Dec. 23, 1882. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID. 
[AFTER THE THIRD YEAR. ] 
1310.—Youne, W. C., ‘Improvements in the manufacture of sulphate of 
ammonia.” March 30, 1880. 
AFTER THE SEVENTH YEAR. | 
1277.—Gwynnz, J. E. A., and Couturnson, H., “Improvements in the 
construction of retort-lids, manhole covers, valves, sluices, and such like 
apparatus.” March 25, 1876. 











Parliamentary Intelligence, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, Aprin 9. 

The Barnet District Gas and Water Bill, the Dumbarton Water Bill, 
the Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Bill, the Leatherhead and District 
Water Bill, the Portishead District Water Bill, and the Watford Gas Bill 
were referred to a Select Committee, consisting of Lord Romilly (Chairman), 
Lord Clanbrassil, Lord Poltimore, Lord Sandhurst, and Lord Tweed- 
mouth; to meet on Wednesday, April 11. 


Tuurspay, APRIL 12. 

The Select Committee on the Leatherhead and District Water Bill 
reported that they had not proceeded with the consideration of the Bill, 
no parties having appeared in opposition thereto. 

The Flintshire Water and Gas Bill, the Hawarden and District Water 
Bill, and the Stoke-upon-Trent and Fenton Gas Biil were referred toa 
Select Committee, consisting of Earl Belmore (Chairman), the Marquis of 
Northampton, Earl Milltown, Lord Meldrum, and Lord Derwent; to meet 
on Tuesday, April 17. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, APRIL 9. 

Petitions, praying that the Standing Orders might be dispensed with in 
regard to the Dundalk Water Bill, were presented from (1) Owners, &c., 
of Dundalk; (2) do. in the townlands of Mount Hamilton, Rath, and 
Cambrickville ; (3) do. in the townlands of Doolargy, Proleek, and Brough- 
attin ; (4) do. in the townlands of Proleek, Plaster, &c. 

THE REPORTS TO THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD ON THE 
LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 

Mr. Fretu gave notice that on Monday, April 16, he will ask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board “ whether his attention has been 
drawn to the fact that every month reports of London analysts, on the 
character of London water, purporting to be addressed to him, are widely 
circulated, although, as stated last year in the House, they are neither 
authorized or (sic) paid for by the Local Government Board, but are 
authorized and paid for by the London Water Companies; and whether, 
as such a form of report is calculated to mislead the public, and to give 
an appearance of official authenticity which is not consistent with fact, 
he will either decline to receive any more of such reports, or require their 
form to be modified,” 


Tvurspay, Aprit 10. 
Requisitions to withdraw their petitions against the Portsmouth Water 
Bill were presented from (1) Edward Roy Longcroft; (2) Francis George 
Foster ; (3) Havant Local Board of Health. 








Tue Vacartes oF A STEAM Roap RouiierR.—A Rochdale paper reports 
that last Friday week a series of gas explosions took place at Walsden, 
some of them being very dangerous. The large steam road roller known 
to residents of the district by the name of “Jumbo,” had damaged some 
of the Gas Company’s mains, so that gas escaped. The Local Board’s 
roller again went over the place, and the gas at once ignited. The gas also 
found its way into the houses, and for about four hours there was a con- 
tinual occurrence of explosions. Occupiers of houses had to put out their 
fires and get out of the way. Flags were loosened, paper and plaster and 
coal-house doors blown off. Considerable damage waa done to property, 
and the gas had to be turned off at the works before all was deemed safe. 

WoLVERHAMPTON CORPORATION WATER Suppty.—The annual report of 
the Wolverhampton Corporation Water Committee states that, in the year 
ending December last, a profit of £1963 16s. 10d. was made, which is an 
increase of £309 4s. 9d. over that of the previous year. Out of the profits 
of the year a contribution of £400 has again been made to the Finance 
Committee; leaving the net accumulation of profit to Dec. 30, 1882, at 
£18,571 4s. 4d., of which £5000 constitutes the reserve fund. The balance- 
sheet shows that sales of water, &c., produced £20,553 8s. 2d., and sundry 
receipts made up a total of £20,741 4s. 1ld. The working expenses 
amounted to £9519 11s. 5d., and interest on dividends absorbed £9257 16s. 8d. 
After accounting for £400 paid to the Finance Commitee, the net profit 
is left at £1563. The report was presented at the meeting of the Town 
Council on Monday last week; Mr. Wright, in moving its adoption, saying 
he had only to congratulate the town upon the continued prosperity of the 
water-works undertaking, while the quantity and quality of the water sup- 
plied was everything that could be desired. 
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Miscellaneous Aetos, 


THE PROPOSED SEVERANCE OF THE STOKE AND FENTON 
JOINT GAS UNDERTAKING, 
ARBITRATION PROCEEDINGS BETWEEN THE CORPORATION OF STOKE-UPON- 
TRENT AND THE LocaL Boarp or FENTON. 
Frmay, Marca 9. 
(Concluded from p. 647.) 

After Mr, Michael’s speech, in opening the case on behalf of the Fenton 
Local Board, the following witnesses were called :— 

Mr. Alfred Penny, examined by Mr. Micuae.. 

I have prepared a statement of the financial position of Fenton in 1878 
and 1879; the figures having been obtained from Mr. Lass. The quantity 
of gas sold in the Stoke district during these two years was 52,146,200 
cubic feet, or 69°39 per cent. of the total quantity ; and in Fenton 22,995,486 
cubic feet, or 30°61 per cent. The capital was provided equally by the two 
districts—£42,500 each. The original purchase was £85,000, but the sum 
actually paid was less by £4174, which was the balance of accounts over 
and above the money the authorities undertook to pay; so that really 
the cost of the undertaking was £80,826. It was part of the agreement 
that the works were to be handed over with any balance accruing after the 
discharge of debts and realization of assets. 

Mr. LirTLer said as a matter of fact £2000 of this amount went to work- 
ing capital, and the other £2000 was repaid—£1000 to each authority. 

Witness : If the Gas Company could ved retained the £4174 they would 
have been content with £80,000 as the purchase-money ; but as it had to be 
given up they said £85,000 was the price. 

Examination resumed: I have made my own valuation of the works, 
and it comes to £43,507; leaving £37,319 for goodwill. I have not taken the 
subsequent expenditure into account, because whatever was spent upon 
distributing apparatus was paid for by each authority out of its own 
profits. Dividing the value of the goodwill—£37,319—in the proportion of 
70 and 30, according to the quantity of gas supplied, would give £26,137 
for Stoke and £11,182for Fenton. The value of the distributing apparatus 
in Fenton, according to my estimate, is £5333; and there is a tank and 
gasholder in the district, which I put down at £3046. These sums, together 
with the goodwill, add up to £19,561. The moiety of the £4174 would be 
£2087 ; but as they have received, according to Mr. Lass’s figures, £500 
already, I put down for it £1587, which they have still to receive. Of this 
sum of £4174 each party is entitled to one-half, because it was something 
in excess of what was required for the purchase-money of the undertaking, 
and was actually used as working capital, and does not come under the 
condition of profits to be divided by 7-10ths and 8-10ths. There has been 
a division already, but it was made out of two funds—£1000 was paid out 
of ery and £1000 was a portion of the £4174; and I have now only to 
deal with the latter. The balance remains as a floating account, to be 
settled when the affairs of the Gas Company are wound up; but it has 
never been touched. What weask the Umpire to do is to take the £19,561, 
and give us one-half of the £4174, less the £500 which has been received, 
making a sum of £1587. 

Mr. LitTLeR said the truth was they had this money in hand, and could 
not do anything with it, because it had been borrowed for five years; and 
so it was placed in the bank, and the interest divided. 

Witness : I only contend that it is not a fund which can be dealt with in 
the ordinary way of division of profits—in 7-10ths and 3-10ths. The two 
authorities have never earned it as profits. 

Mr. Litter said the opinion of Mr. Glen had been taken, and was to 
the effect that it was to be divided in proportion to profits. 

Examination resumed: I consider there are at least twelve years’ life 
in these works for the use of Stoke if they adopt the recommendations of 
their Manager, which commend themselves very much to my ideas of 
what should be done under the circumstances. Taking them as they are, 
rd the supply of Stoke alone, I consider they have seven or eight years of 

ife. 

Mr. Micnaret: Supposing Fenton were burdened with these works, how 
long would it be before the supply would overtake the capacity ? 

Witness : I have dealt with the consumption and make in Fenton in 
the same way as I have in regard to Stoke. I assume that there are 
254 million cubic feet sold, and it requires 70 millions to make up for the 
15 per cent. of loss. Mr. Lass has worked this out as far as 20 years, and 
he could only arrive at 59 million cubic feet in that time. 

By Mr. Woopati: I have taken the same figures as Mr. Lass for the 
last three years; the rate of increase in Stoke being 5 per cent., and in 
Fenton 34 percent. It would thus take 35 years to arrive at the full use 
of the works by Fenton. 

Examination resumed: I never knew a case of works being provided 
and capital expended 35 years in advance. It is well known that Par- 
liament is very unwilling to sanction any capital which will last beyond 
that time, and we constantly meet with objections from local authorities 
on this ground. I conceive it is the proper thing for Stoke to have the 
works, because there are plenty of cases where one company or one local 
authority has more than one works. They do not destroy the old works 
and go elsewhere, but simply use the works so far as their capacity will 
allow. I had occasion to examine the works at Liverpool last year, and 
found four complete gas-works and another one building. I cannot see 
that any difficulty will accrue to Stoke by dividing the property in the way 
Thave suggested. They are the larger authority, and there is a consumption 
which will make them entirely independent of any such small addition as 
Fenton can give them. It is possible Fenton may suffer—this they have 
yet to find out—but I do not see that Stoke can suffer. In making a cal- 
culation of how much it would require in the way of profit to pay upon 
the amount of capital necessary to carry out the suggestion made by the 
other side, I have taken the figures given by Mr. Mansergh, whose evidence 
shows that his method of dividing the partnership assets would burden 
Fenton with an annual charge of £2312. I deal with this as a sum they 
would have to raise and make as profit upon the 254 million cubic feet of 
gas, and I find it would require 21‘76d. per 1000 cubic feet to pay the 
charges upon it for interest and _—— fund. The cost of gas in 1882 was, 
according to the best calculation I could make, 23°15d., which, added to the 
21'76d., amounts to 8s. 891d. per 1000 cubic feet; and this would at once 
necessitate an increase in the price of gas, or else they must take the 
money out of the rates. Supposing Fenton is placed in the position that 
the witnesses upon the other side desire, they will find themselves with a 
capital of £43,643 plus £1427 which they must pay to Stoke, amounting to 
£45,069. This is to form the capital of a concern selling 254 million cubic 
feet of gas, and works cut to £1767 per million, against £500 or £600 
which Mr. Livesey says is the proper amount. With regard to Stoke, their 
capital at present is £44,345. It would be necessary for them to provide 
new works, and I give them works which will make 80 million cubic feet, 
and at £400 per million this would be £32,000. Inasmuch, however, as 
they retain one gasholder, valued at £6600, the £32,000 is reduced to 
£25,400, and this amount added to the £44,345 makes £69,745, which would 








be at the rate of £1172 per million, on a sale of 594 million cubic feet, and 
for this Stoke would get entirely new works. Following out the figures of 
Mr. Taplay, and adding the £3800, there would be about £48,000, or say 
£50,000 in round numbers, which Stoke would expend upon their works, 
with a capacity of making double the quantity of gas, and I need hardly 
say if this is done it will reduce the £1117 to about one-half. In fact, if I 
may venture to give an opinion upon the subject, the endeavour of Stoke 
to get out of taking these works would be most disastrous to them from a 
financial point of view, and very oppressive to Fenton. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Littier: I believe that, taking the various gas 
companies throughout England, the normal increase in consumption is 
nearer 5 than 6 per cent. Tom aware that the consumption in Liverpool 
is enormous—something like 2000 millions a year—but still my argu- 
ment holds good, because, when the consumption increased, they did not 
~ aside and destroy their existing works, but simply built new ones. 

he Lincoln Gas Company, which is not, perhaps, any Gane than Stoke, 
when they had fully.occupied their works, did not destroy the works, but 
built new ones. If I owned gas-works, I would rather they were all under 
one cover; but I do not know that it is a disadvantage to have two sets of 
works when the make comes up to 100 million cubic feet a year; and this 
quantity can easily be made in the works at Stoke before anything more 
need be done than what was proposed by Mr. Taplay. If the business 
overflowed the existing works, and the Stoke people found it necessary to 
build new ones, supposing they had a deficiency of 100,000 cubic feet a day 
only, they must supply it in some form, and the best way would be to take 
fresh ground, and ain to lay out works with a view to their being 
increased as requirement arose. The smallest annual production at which 
in a separate works gas can be economically made depends upon the price 
obtained. 

By Mr. Stevenson : If I were advising Stoke, and they could not make 
upon one set of premises all the gas they wanted, and had no means of 
extension, I should advise them to take another site for new works, no 
matter what it cost, because they must fulfil their obligations. 

Cross-examination resumed: The cost of the new works would depend 
greatly upon the views of the engineer; he may be fond of ornamentation, 
or he may be a plain man. 

By Mr. Stevenson: If my contention finds favour with the Umpire, 
the Fenton people will be able, out of the £21,000 which they ought to 
receive from Stoke, to spend £13,000 upon their works ; and there would 
also be the reverse of the picture—instead of the cost being £1700 per 
million, it would be only about £1200. 

Mr. Lirrter: Do you approve of amalgamation or dissolution ? 

Witness : I approve of dissolution if parties cannot agree. 

Taking the matter generally, would you say that amalgamation is the 
proper thing ?—Yes, certainly, with gas companies. However, I think it 
most unwise for two authorities to come together, because whenever they 
do so they disagree. 

Cross-examination continued: In my judgment, Fenton should have 
taken advice, and then they would have been told that when Stoke was 
buying the works, if they had presented a petition they would have been 
left out, and they could have easily done at that time what they are now 
doing laboriously. If we take the Birmingham case as a precedent, Stoke 
would not have Som permitted to purchase Fenton. It would have been 
put upon them, no doubt, that they should allow Fenton, if they desired it, 
to have their share of the purchase, and make their own gas. 

Mr. Litter: Not having done so, but having deliberately agreed that 
they are only to have a certain share of the profits, do you put it that 
when the matter comes to be divided they are only to pay a proportionate 
share of the goodwill, as you call it, though I deny that it is goodwill ? 

Witness : What I have calculated very carefully is the amount of good- 
will based upon their consumption. 

Re-examined by Mr. Micuae.: I assume that if Fenton had known at 
the time that their consumption was only at the rate of 30 per cent., while 
that of Stoke was 70 per cent., they would have stood aghast at contri- 
buting in equal shares. j 

By Mr. Woopatu: In designing works for Fenton, I might provide for 
a prospective period of six or seven years, and for a make of 50 millions— 
certainly not more; but it would depend a great deal upon information 
I should have to obtain. 

Mr. Woopatu : If they were able to obtain works not only equal to seven 
or eight or even ten years in advance, but equal, as has been said, to 
twenty years, at the same price, would you consider it an extravagant 
thing for them to do? 

Witness: Yes, I should, because the works we should build would be 
much better and more modern, and they might be better placed. At all 
events they would be in the Fenton district, and not in that of another 
authority, where they might be troubled and plagued. 

Would you undertake, for an expenditure of £4000, to make these works 
equal to a production of 850,000 cubic feet per day ?—No; but I certainly 
recommend that such a thing should be done rather than spend £25,000 
upon new works. I must assume it can be done, but I am not to be pinned 
to it. 

Mr. Micuaet said the witness had not expressed an opinion upon the 
matter. It was the evidence of the Stoke Manager. 

Mr. Woopatu said he was only asking how far Mr. Penny adopted 
Mr. Taplay’s figures without understanding them. 

Witness : I take it that when a gentleman is brought here to be ex- 
amined his evidence must be concluded to be reliable. I certainly could 
not undertake to do it. I assume that a gentleman who is employed by 
the Stoke people to make these recommendations has something at the 
bottom of them ; but suppose it is £5000, if you please. 

Mr. Woopat said he should like an opportunity of soning, Mr. Taplay 
what he did include in his recommendation, because there had been an 
entire misapprehension as to what was the meaning of the report. He did 
not think Mr. Taplay contemplated an all-round extension of the works to 
— like the capacity named. ? 

he Umpre said that Mr. Taplay appeared to have taken an economical 
view, on behalf of his employers, as to what would be the cheapest and 
most efficient way, for the time, of making the works produce 830,000 
cubic feet. He said, first of all, this could be done for £3500, and then in 
a subsequent report he gave the amount as £3816; so that he had studied 
the cost. 

Mr. Litter said this was exclusive of the gasholder, which would cost 

21200 


Mr. Stevenson : In regard to the prospective requirements of a gas under- 
taking, do you not, in judging the probable increase in future years, take 
the longest period you can obtain so as to compute the increase over past 
years; and is it not a fact that the longest period over which we have 
any record here is three years, the average increase being 3°55 per cent.? 

Witness: Yes; that is what guided me. 

The Umprre : How comes it that Mr. Woodall in one year—not the last, 
but the year before—finds it come to 10 per cent. ? ’ ‘ 

Mr. Micuazt said that in the first of the three years it was 1°61; in the 
next year new mains were laid in a particular district, which caused the 
average to rise to 10°04 per cent., owing to exceptional circumstances ; and 
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in the following year there was a decrease of 1°04 per cent. Adding the 
1°61 and the 10°04, and deducting the 1°04, and dividing by 3, it worked out 
to 3°55 per cent. 

Mr. Taplay recalled. 

By Mr. Woopatx: I do not wish it to be understood that the sum of 
£3800 was meant to cover the whole of the extensions necessary in order 
to make the works equal to 850,000 cubic feet per day. I did not make any 
allowance for the fact that a gasholder would [ turned out from the works, 
and would be practically destroyed ; in fact, I had not thought about the 
matter. I did not make any provision for ——. the purifier capacity, 
although it is at present overtaxed; nor yet for the enlargement of the 
coal storeage. In my first report I contemplated all these necessa: 
extensions, but in my last plan I did not mention anything of the kind, 
although I had them in view; and I well remember a remark by one of the 
Committee: “I suppose if this is adopted it will not be long before you 
come for something else;” to which I replied: “It will not be long, 
because I shall want storeage very soon,” which I should have to obtain 
elsewhere. Of course the £3800 is no measure whatever of the increased 
value of the works from their present size to a make of 850,000 cubic feet— 
it is not one-half. I could make this quantity of gas and purify it with 
present apparatus, but it would be by an excessive expenditure of fuel. I 
should require two more purifiers, about 20 feet square, at a cost of £900. 

Mr. Micuar: If the Committee had found the money, you recom- 
mended an expenditure of £8775 ? 

Witness: I committed that to paper; but virtually I recommended 
£10,000, including £3000 for the purchase of property. 

Upon the assumption of costing £9000, it would lead to such economy 
in the conduct of the works that in reality it would only amount to an 
expenditure of £90 a year ?—Yes. 

Your recommendation was not adopted; and you then reduced your 
expenditure. You said, “ Well, if you will not spend all this money, we 
can accomplish what is absolutely required—although not in so good a way 
—for £3816 ?”—Yes. 

The Umprre: Where was the great saving in the first plan, for which 
the total expenditure was £10,000 ? 

Witness : There would have been an entirely new retort-house, using 
considerably less firing, and worked on new principles. 

Mr. Stevenson : Do you not put entirely new retorts by the last plan ? 

Witness : Yes; for the addition. 

So that you would have the same saving in fuel, wear and tear, and 
labour that you would have by the first plan ?—Oh, no; because the 
retort-house in the first plan—which was to be sufficient, we will say, for 
560,000 cubic paewafimec? 4 have been entirely new; while only the small 
addition in the old retort-house would be new. 

Did _ not contemplate entirely new retorts by the last plan?—No; 
decidedly not. It mor | not be done for the money. 

The Umpme: Not entirely new; simply the exténsions. 

Mr. Thomas, examined by Mr. MicHaet. 

I am an Accountant, and am well acquainted with the circumstances 
under which gas is supplied both in Stoke and Fenton. There was a dimi- 
nution in the consumption last year owing to a partial strike in the district, 
which lasted some six or seven weeks. The increase of 10 per cent. in the 
previous year was attributable toa very material addition to the mains laid 
during the year, an outlying district and some iron-works being supplied, 
the public lights extended for a distance of a mile, and new mains laid in 
other portions of the locality. This circumstance must be looked upon as 
decidedly exceptional, there being no other district in Fenton in which it 
is likely that mains could be laid to create a much greater supply. The last 
three years cannot be taken as a fair guide of the average amount of work 
in Stoke for which gas would be required. Looking at the condition of 
trade as governing the supply to be a fair test of the quantity likely to be 
required in the future, I consider it to be an outside test. There has been 
a larger quantity than the average used for the public lighting, owing to 
improved lamps being employed. 

Cross-examined by Mr. LirTLeR: I was one of the Special Committee 
who recommended the purchase of the gas-works. The profits for the last 
seven years of the Company’s existence averaged £5900 per annum, accord- 
ing to the statement of the Directors; and we ascertained this statement 
to be true for three years from the accounts filed with the Clerk of the 
Peace. Our view was to buy the property we were acquiring at only 
144 years’ —— of the £5900; a we thought it was a very good 
bargain. The books were not handed over to the Corporation. The 
estimate made of the quantity of gas the works were capable of producing 
was 530,000 cubic feet per day; and it was assumed that the gasholders 
were to last 25 years, being respectively three, seven, and ten years old; 
but we found that two of them were older. I do not think we had any 
data given us with respect to the increase in the make of gas ; our basis 
was simply the capital of the Company, and the price they fixed upon 
was 25 years’ purchase of the statutory profits. 

Re-examined by Mr. MicnarL: There was very great difficulty in ascer- 
taining the ratio of profits earned in Stoke and Fenton respectively, 
arising from the fact that the North Staffordshire Railway Company, 
which had works in both places, were not placed territorially in either. 
The consumption of Stoke, public and private, was by itself, and so was 
the consumption of Fenton; while the North Staffordshire Railway con- 
sumption was lumped separately, so that there were no means of ascer- 
taining actually how the matter stood. I did not know thatthe proportion 
was 7 to 3, and the Company were not able to give us any data. 

Mr. Woopat : To your knowledge, were there no representations made 
as to the probable amount of consumption as between Fenton and Stoke, 
previous to the purchases being entered upon ? 

Witness: Yes; certainly. The report was accepted by the Stoke Cor- 
poration early in 1877, and subsequently it was agreed by them, in order 
to avoid opposition, that Fenton should be invited to become partners. 
We were under the impression, and said so, that although Stoke was a 
larger consumer, there was not such a difference as has turned out to be 
the case. We thought the property of the North Staffordshire Railway 
Company, lying principally in Fenton, would bring the difference very 
much closer than it has done. 

May we take it that representations were made to Fenton—honestly, I 
admit—that the consumption would be about the same, or that there was 
not so much difference ?—Not the difference that has turned out. 

This being the whole of the evidence, 

Mr. Litter, in his reply, said he could not conceive, even now, why 
Fenton should have taken the course they had done. His friend had used 
two lines, not of argument, but of appeal. One was that this was the 
poor little local authority who wanted to dissociate themselves from their 
grander neighbours; and if they would go away, and only take their own 
share with them, they might doso. The other line was an appeal to the 
Umpire to think of equitable considerations. Such was the beginning, 
the middle, and the end of his friend’s speech. He (Mr. Littler), however, 
objected entirely to equitable considerations; he only wanted what was 
perfectly fair. It was tolerably clear that the negotiations had been 
entered into by one body, who had practically concluded all the arrange- 





ments with the Gas Company for the purchase of the undertaking; and 
that they would have proceeded to purchase—subject, of course, to 
any power Fenton had to induce Parliament to cut them out of the 
scheme. Large communities like Birmingham had the opportunity of 
doing this sort of thing; but would there have been the smallest chance 
of Fenton doing anything of the kind? He ventured to say, most de- 
cidedly not, and that Stoke would have bought the whole concern. They 
would have said to Fenton, “‘ Unless you are willing to join, and pay, and 
take your share in the responsibility, we shall not leave you out, but we 
shall not allow you to erect gas-works of your own when there are works 
here which have attached to them the value of the position of a Company 
in the field.” How many townships were there round Manchester 
which would be glad to take their gas from there, because they 
did not want to have their own works. Why was Fenton to be an 
exception? Undoubtedly, it would have been perfectly right if Stoke 
had chosen to say,‘ You must either come in and take your share 
and have a Joint Committee, or be content to have your gas supplied 
under stringent conditions—that you should be charged higher than Stoke” 
—and various matters of that kind. Still, they would have been kept as 

art of the supply, for the simple reason that they would not have been 
injured in any way by being transferred from a company to a corpora- 
tion; in fact, they would rather have been benefited. Fenton, however, 
came in and asked to have half the capital allotted to them, because by 
this means they obtained half the representation. It had nothing what- 
ever to do with the profits, because Stoke would have said immediately, 
“We are not going to let you, who are not in any sense interested in it, 
take the profits which are made by supplying gas in Stoke.” Of course, 
everybody took his chance when entering into a bargain. This was a 
solemn parliamentary contract, entered into only four years ago, and on 
the strength of which Stoke had assumed responsibilities and liabilities 
which could not now be got rid of. They could not go back to the posi- 
tion they occupied in 1878, because the money had been spent and a cer- 
tain status had been set up both for Stoke and Fenton. The latter, however, 
asked for this status to be altered to suit their own purposes; and, to all 

ractical intents, against the will of the other side. They knew that so 
see as they had an equal representation, and refused to vote any capital, 
the works would go from bad to worse, till the day came when there would 
be a demand which could not be met ; so that by simply sitting still they 
forced Stoke to consent to a breach of the old order of things. It was pre- 
cisely the condition of a man being ‘“‘constrained against his will,” and 
being “of the same opinion still.” They considered it to be a wrong, a 
stupid, and a wasteful thing to have this breach; but, inasmuch as 
Fenton would not find the money, they were obliged to submit, and 
they therefore said, “Very well; under these circumstances let us 
see what is fair between us.” If, as the result of the division, 
there was any inconvenience and loss, it should fall upon the stupid 
party, and not upon those who did not want to have any altera- 
tion made. At all events, whatever happened, Stoke ought not to sus- 
tain loss and be placed in a worse position by reason of the action of 
the Fenton Local Board. The proposition of his learned friend was rather 
a startling one—to compel Stoke to take works which were utterly in- 
adequate to their requirements, and to be saddled with the inconvenience 
and cost of duplicate works; but he (Mr. Littler) ventured to think the 
Umpire would not agree to anything of the kind. : 

The Umprre: What would you have done, supposing you had not had 
Fenton forced upon you—that you were the sole purchasers for £85,000 ? 

Mr. LitTLeR said they would have proceeded at once to establish new 
works elsewhere, but it would have been for the entire district, with the 
whole of the profits to meet the expense ; and they would have abandoned 
the old works so much the sooner, because they would have started with a 
large make almost at once, whereas now in a few years they would have to 
begin a small set of works for a more limited district, and go on niggling 
for years before the works became a reasonable size. What were the 
arguments used on the other side? “Oh!” said his learned friend, “we 
have found half the capital.” But they had not done anything of the kind. 
They had obtained money lent by other people on their endorsement ; 
which was exactly what many of the credit companies used to do with 
profit by endorsing a large contractor’s acceptances. All they had done 
was to guarantee, on the security of those very gas-works, their £42,500. 
Every year there had been deducted, before arriving at the profits, the 
interest which had to be paid to the lenders, and this was as much a 
portion of the expense of making gas as the buying of the coals, because 
they could not have made the gas if they had not had the money. 

The Umprre: Nor Stoke either. 

Mr. Lirtxer said neither one nor the other had done so. Supposing it 
had been Stoke’s endorsement for the whole, or Fenton’s endorsement for 
the whole, Fenton would have had no more advantage for risking the 
whole of the money than Stoke would. His friend talked of one being 
better or worse; but he could not see it. 

Mr. MicHaEut: Then you have not calculated it out. 

Mr. Litter said it was not a question of arithmetic, because all the 
money came out of gross profits which ought to be paid before anything 
was divided ; and he was reminded that, if anything, the larger proportion 
was paid by Stoke because their consumption was larger. Then his friend 
said, “ Just look at the bargain we have made. We undertook to pay you 
profits on 7-10ths, while we only get 3-10ths.” The answer was, “ Those 
were the only terms upon which you could get it ; and you entered into the 
bargain with your eyes —. You say that you did not know the differ- 
ence would be so large; but no one knew that in one particular year the 
consumption was going to be less than it had been previously, instead of 
having a normal increase attached to it.” This was one of the disturbing 
elements which were not going on for ever; and if there were any question 
of goodwill in the matter—which he (Mr. Littler) denied—there was more 
goodwill left in the development of Fenton than there was in Stoke, 
because it was admitted that there was more building land to be covered 
in the former than in the latter. But, in truth, it was not goodwill at all. 
The Gas Company sold (at so many years’ purchase) the dividend they 
were earning or likely to earn, and received a larger sum than they other- 
wise would, for the simple reason that they possessed the inchoate power 
granted by Parliament of issuing further capital at 7 per cent., and which 
therefore, in one way or another—either by distribution amongst the 
shareholders at par, or by selling by auction and putting the money into 
the capital of the concern—was a valuable asset in their hands. This was 
what had been bought, and neither Stoke nor Fenton could have obtained 
the property without paying for it. Fenton chose to pay half of the pur- 
chase, and oa was the half which Fenton was to get back to be ascer- 
tained ? Not by a proportion of the profits earned in the two places, 
because they had expressly said they would not ask for this. The bargain on 
which they found half the capital was that they should have nothing to do 
with 7-10ths of the profits; but what did they now propose todo? They 
said, ‘“‘ We will not only go out, and inconvenience you by so doing, but we 
will have the capital value of a share of 7-10ths,” which they could not have 
received while io remained in. 

Mr. Micnaexi: No; 8-10ths is all we ask. 

Mr. LitTLeR said they were asking to go out, and get back their £42,500, 
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which was a most extraordinary position to take up. The proper course 
would be first of all to see to whom the works were to go; und, secondly, 
to take care that, whatever happened, neither directly nor indirectly— 
neither by capital sum nor any other allowance—should Fenton receive 
the smallest consideration for the property now in Stoke. The fanciful 
objection of the works being outside Fenton might be at once got rid of. 
It had been suggested that Stoke might be very likely to prosecute them 
for a nuisance; but they would have no right to commit a nuisance in 
their own district, and if they did their own people might prosecute them 
for it. Undoubtedly they would have to pay rates so long as they were in 
Stoke, while in Fenton they would not; but Stoke was prepared to act in 
this matter with very great fairness. The rates at present were about 
£100 per annum, and probably the mains were something like one-third 
of the whole, which left £66 odd for the rates on the works; and capital- 
izing this at 20 years’ purchase worked out to £1320. Mr. Mansergh said 
£1400, and Mr. Livesey said £1900; but the Corporation were perfectly 
content that either the one sum or the other should be set against the 
prospect of their being rated in Stoke, and would—without asking for a 
judicial decision as to whether or not they ought to be rated—make them 
a present of such sum as, in the judgment of the Umpire, ought to cover 
the rateable vslue in Stoke in future. Could anything be done which 
would be a feirer test, not only of honesty, but of anxiety to deal liberally ? 
By accepting the proposition which had been made, Fenton would take 
all the works necessary for their purposes, excepting one gasholder, 
and half the debts. Would they not get these works exceedingly cheap 
under such circumstances, because by wiping out the balance which must 
otherwise have been found, either in Mr. Mansergh’s proposition or Mr. 
Livesey’s, nothing was left to be transferred in the shape of money ? 
Fenton was anxious to become a partner, but had since found out they did 
not like it; and now if they wanted to go out, it must be on fair terms; 
and the proper terms were that they should bear their just proportion of 
the burdens. Should the separation take place, in what position would 
Stoke be left? They would be without any works, and would have to set 
about making them; they would have to obtain an Act of Parliament, 
and find a suitable site; they would have to run the risk of being attacked 
by the landowners whose property was required; they would have to get 
the consent of their ratepayers; and they would have to be dependent 
upon Fenton for the next two years for their supply of gas. No compen- 
sation was asked for all this. He (Mr. Littler) only asked consideration 
for it; and he said, “If you are going to do this you muvé not complain if, 
by kicking me out of the place, I get new works as against old ones.” It 
was quite true that Stoke would get new works; but what would Fenton 
get? They would obtain works which they said were so much in excess 
of their requirements that it would be 35 years before they were all needed; 
but this was knocked down to 224 directly by bringing it up to the proper 
ordinary increase in the gas consumption. Was it going to be concluded 
that either Stoke or Fenton was piaced so far behind the age that the 
ordinary increase would not go on? It might be suggested that a good 
deal of the apparatus would get out of repair, and be worse than useless ; 
but the answer was, that if the increasing consumption went on, and 
especially if the productive power were decreased by pulling down 
some of the old works, it would not be so very long before they 
were all in use. There was no difficulty in working retorts alter- 
nately; they might be used at one time and not at another, and 
then be kept in perfectly good going order. It was admitted that if 
a steamship were laid up for six months she sustained far more injury to 
her hull and machinery than if she had been going all the time. But in 
the present case the p ant was there; they would have obtained it at a 
cheap rate, and could use it in a fair and alternate manner. Why was 
Stoke to be sacrificed? It was all very well for Fenton to say, “ Look at 
the result to us.” But the simple answer was, ‘“‘ You should have thought 
of that.” Unfortunately they did not think of it; and their action in 
regard to the parliamentary notice only proved that they had not thought 
of all the sides of the question. He (Mr. Littler) further believed that before 
very long they would come to the conclusion—at least, he hoped they 
would—that, after all, it would be very much better for them to be 
sensible and te goon. His friend said the reason they did not go on was 
because Stoke wanted to spend the money while Fenton would have to 
raise it. If they had, it would be no great harm to them, because still the 
undertaking would have been so great that the security would have made 
their endorsement of the bill a mere matter of form, and one which would 
not have involved them in a halfpenny of expense. If they retired from 
the combined scheme simply by reason of having to assist in raising the 
necessary capital, they were more foolish than he thought them to be, 
because they would have thrown away the substance for a miserable 
shadow, which could never in any degree have affected them. What would 
be the result, in figures, of the adoption of the suggestion on the other 
side? Stoke would*have, first of all, their own capital of £42,500; then 
they would have to add to this £21,300 paid to Fenton, and then £10,000 
for the additional works, because it was admitted it would come to very 
near this. On the other hand, Fenton would be paid £21,300 by Stoke, 
which would reduce their capital to £21,200, and the cost of their works 
would be £12,000, leaving them with £9200 in hand. Could this be just? 
It was perfectly monstrous to bring forward such a proposition. 

Mr. Micwakt said it was very much less than the proper proportion ; it 
was as 4 to 6 instead of as 3 to 7. 

Mr. Litter said a more ludicrous proposition never was placed before an 
arbitrator. They asked, in the division of the concern—having had equal 
shares in it—that one should go out on paying £83,000, and the other on 
receiving £21,000. There was only one other thing to be said, which was 
that one was sometimes struck by the presence of witnesses, and at other 
times by their absence. It was rather surprising that Mr. Spice had not 
been called to corroborate Mr. Penny. It would not have taken him long 
to say he agreed with this gentleman ; but probably he would have said he 
disagreed, and this might have been the reason why he had not been heard. 
The main question was whether, at the instance of those who forced the 
matter on, Stoke was to be compelled to take property they did not desire, 
or were those who so forced the matter on to abide by the consequences ? 
There had been a feeling on the part of everybody that something must 
be done with the works, and there was an order from the Joint Committee 
to Mr. Taplay, who suggested several different plans. The Committee, 
however, were not quite contented with any of these plans, and referred 
the matter to Mr. Woodall, who, with his larger experience, said, “ It is no 
use attempting to tinker the works; you must have new ones;” and he 
gave them very much in detail. It was not the case of an engineer saying 
this is wise and that is wise, when he knew the object his employers had in 
view ; but it was the case of an engineer called in, as the best skilled 
person known of, to advise on which ought to be done under particular 
circumstances, and he gave an unprejudiced report. But, after all, they 
declined to act upon the report. Stoke relied on Mr. Woodall’s report, and 
did so still; Fenton declined, and sought advice from other engineers. It 
should be remembered that Mr. Penny had no independent scheme of his 
own ; he had no notion of what was to be done, but had to get it out of the 
chapter of accidents in the best way he could; and he had done so with 
admirable skill, and with all the fairness which characterized him. He 








had no notion how the works were to be reconstructed and utilized until 
he heard the reports, and then he said he agreed with the fourth one 
Mr. Woodall, however, did not rely on it; and the Corporation of Stoke 
had a strong opinion that Mr. Woodall was right. In conclusion, the 
learned Counsel said the Corporation wished to be left, as nearly as possible, 
in the position in which they would have been but for this wilful dis- 
turbance of a very good arrangement. 

Mr. MicuaE. said there were some other questions to which attention 
should be drawn, having reference to the usual conduct of gas companies, 
and the allocation of various items between capital and revenue; but as 
the Umpire would have the assistance of two skilled Arbitrators he had 
not troubled to give any evidence as to them. 

The Umprne said if he found it necessary and was so advised, he should 
make two separate awards, although he was not in favour of so doing, and 
preferred finality. 

Then followed a discussion on the subject of costs, in the course of 
which 

Mr. Litter said he thought the expenses in connection with the joint 
Bill ought to be borne by Fenton. 

Mr. Micuarn expressed a hope that the decision would be given as 
rapidly as possible, in order that additional ee might be inserted 
in the Bill now before Parliament (promoted by the Fenton Local Board), 
and so make it a joint measure ; but this could only be done if there were 
time. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





THE PROPOSED PURCHASE OF THE IPSWICH GAS-WORKS 
BY THE CORPORATION. 

It may be remembered that, in view of the Ipswich Gas Company being 
in Parliament this session, an agitation was lately set on foot to induce 
the Ipswich Corporation to make overtures to the Company for the 
purchase of their undertaking. The proposal of the Corporation was 
contained in a letter addressed to the Secretary of the Company (Mr. D. 
F. Goddard) by the Deputy Town Clerk (Mr. W. Bantoft, jun.), and was 
to the effect that the Gas and Water Works Committee would be prepared 
to recommend the Town Council to purchase all the real and personal 
estate of the Company, “together with all the rights, powers, and 
privileges under their Acts, subject to the debts, contracts, and liabilities 
of the Company, appearing upon their published statement of accounts on 
the 3lst of December last, for a sum equal to 20 years’ purchase of the 
respective maximum dividends payable by the Comparfy upon their fully 

aid-up share capital.” Upon receipt of this offer the Directors consulted 
Mr. Corbet Woodall and Mr. G. Livesey on the matter, and these gentle- 
men replied as follows :— 


To the Chairman and Directors of the Ipswich Gas Company. 

Gentlemen,—The letter addressed to you by the Corporation of your 
town on the 27th ult. has been submitted to me by Mr. Goddard, with a 
request that I will report to you my opinion upon the offer which it 
contains. That offer is, that the Corporation will purchase, if you will 
sell, the whole undertaking of the Gas Company for a capital sum equal 
to twenty (20) years’ purchase of the maximum dividends payable to the 
shareholders. 

I have no hesitation in saying that these terms are totally inadequate ; 
and that it is hardly possible the Corporation can have had any serious 
expectation of their being accepted. My doubt as to the sincerity of the 
proposal is strengthened by the fact that in the petition lodged by the 
Corporation against the Bill now before Parliament for increasing the 
powers of the Company, no mention is made of willingness or wish to 
purchase. 

I had the opportunity on Tuesday last of thoroughly inspecting your 
works, and the district which is supplied by them. My inspection satisfied 
me that your property is of greater rather than less value than the average 
of gas-works in towns of the same size. 

For some years past it has been the custom to reckon 25 years’ divi- 
dends as the average value ; or, in other words, that the sum paid to the 
shareholders, when invested at 4 per cent., shall yield the same return as 
the dividends. In many cases, however, considerably more than 25 years’ 
purchase has been paid, and almost invariably the reserve fund has been 
retained and divided by the company. For instance, the Stafford Gas 
Company received 29, Burslem 28}, Newcastle about 29 years’ purchase; 
and I know of no circumstance in either of these cases which gave a 
special value to the property. In each case the purchaser is enjoying a 
handsome balance after paying interest on the purchase-money. 

The reserve fund is in your case peculiarly the property of the Com- 
pany. One half of the amount is the premiums obtained upon the sale of 
shares which might have been allotted among the shareholders at par, 
had the Directors so chosen ; the other half may fairly be claimed, because, 
as I am informed, there is a considerable sum due to the proprietors to 
make up the small dividends of past years to maximum rates. 

For these reasons the Company should receive, if they elect to sell the 
works at all, a sum equal to from 25 to 28 years’ purchase of the present 
dividends, with the right also to retain and divide the reserve fund. 

If you desire it, I shall be happy to prepare and send you a detailed 
special valuation of your undertaking, for which I obtained information 
when I visited the works. I have thought it probable, however, that the 
foregoing will be sufficient for your present purpose. 

(Signed) Corset Woopat1, M.Inst.C.E. 

Palace Chambers, Westminster, March 16, 1883. 


The Directors of the Ipswich Gas Company. 

Gentlemen,—I have fully considered the proposed terms of purchase 
made by the town for your undertaking, and have no hesitation in saying, 
not only that they are most inadequate, but that I cannot believe the Cor- 
poration have the slightest expectation that such terms will be accepted. 

It is not necessary at this stage to make a structural valuation of your 
works and plant; but, from the inspection which I have made, I cannot 
advise you to entertain any lower figure than 25 years’ purchase of full 
dividends and the reserve fund of £9085. Of this sum of £9085, £4736 
(being the amount of premium capital which might have been issued pro 
rataé to the shareholders) is clearly their property; and the balance of 
£4339, being partly interest on the premium capital and partly ordinary 
reserve fund, should also be retained by the shareholders in consideration 
of the valuable property they would transfer to the town. 

I fully believe, that, if the case were referred to arbitration, something 
considerably beyond the figures named would be obtained, for the following 
reasons :— 

1. Your capital is low compared with the maiority of companies, ae | 
in 1882 only £6 12s. 6d. per ton of coal, against £6 12s. 10d., the average o 
the four Metropolitan Companies in 1881, while the 14 Companies in the 
suburbs of London in that year averaged £7 4s. 7d. per ton. 

2. The interest and dividend on your £100,000 of capital amounts to 
10s. 4d. per ton; while the corresponding charges for the four Metropolitan 
Companies in 1881 were 12s, 8d. per ton, and for the 14 Suburban Com- 
panies 12s, 4d.—the comparisons in all cases being in your favour. 

8. In all the recent cases of transfer the terms have been considerably 
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higher than those named, generally amounting to from 27 to 30 years’ 
purchase ; and, seeing that the Ipswich works are in as good a condition as 
the cases referred to, I see no reason why similar terms should not be 
obtained—the town, of course, taking over the bond debt and all other 
liabilities. 

Gas property has now recovered its ground in popular estimation, as is 
evidenced by the great rise that has taken place in gas shares all over the 
kingdom during the past six months. I believe it is now more secure than 
= = _ 7 ecomrong J not the time to consider any lower terms than 

ose that have hi id, . 

pos ch 16, 1883. erto been paid (Signed) Grorce LIvEsEY. 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of the Company was held on Monday, 
the 26th ult.—Mr. S. WesrHorp in the chair—when the offer of the Corpo- 
ration was considered in connection with the foregoing reports. 

The Secretary (Mr. D. F. Goddard) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, 

The Cuarrman said he proposed to ask the shareholders first to consider 
the proposition made by the Corporation for the purchase of the gas-works. 
Immediately upon the proposition coming before the Directors, they gave 
it their careful attention, and from the first moment and ever since they 
had felt that it was inadequate, taking into account what they knew to 
be the true value of the works, and what had been given in arbitration 
between other corporations and gas companies. However, confident as 
they were in this opinion, they thought it desirable—and he hoped the 
shareholders would think they acted rightly—to call in the assistance and 
ask the opinion of two eminent consulting engineers—Mr. C. Woodall and 
Mr. G. Livesey. [He then read the replies given above.] These were 
the opinions of two very eminent consulting engineers, and it was now for 
the shareholders to say whether they would accept the offer made by the 
Corporation. In order to make a valid contract between the Company 
and the Corporation, it would be necessary that three-fourths of the share- 
holders, both in number and value of shares, present at a meeting specially 
convened for the purpose, should consent to the sale. 

Mr. W. J. ANDREWs said the opinions expressed by the two gentlemen 
whom the Directors had consulted corresponded very much with the 
ideas of the shareholders. He had made calculations which led him to 
the conclusion that 283 years’ purchase would be a fair price for the works, 
and it was impossible to powell as sincere the offer of 20 years’ purchase. 
It could only be a feeler thrown out to find how the land lay. He did 
not think it would be necessary to waste a minute on the question whether 
med — accept 20 years’ purchase, but let them respectfully decline 

e offer. 

Mr. J. B. Fraser said he had a resolution to propose, which he hoped 
would have the effect of so arranging the matter that the shareholders 
—— at once secure the value they considered attached to their property, 
and at the same time consult the wishes of the townspeople, who appeared 
to be very anxious to take over the works. It was—‘t That in the opinion 
of this meeting the terms suggested by the Gas Committee for the pro- 
posed purchase by the Corporation of the Ipswich Gas-Works would not 
represent the value the shareholders possess in their property, and are not 
such as they can accept; but assuming, from the offer of 1876 and also 
from the terms of the present proposal, that the Corporation are sincerely 
desirous of purchasing the works for the benefit of the town, and this 
meeting being anxious to avoid involving the borough in costly litigation, 
it be an instruction to the Directors to arrange for a deputation from each 
side to meet and consider the question, so that, if possible, a fair and 
amicable arrangement can be arrived at; and that this meeting stand 
adjourned for a week.” He was anxious that, if practicable, there should 
be no hostility between the Company and the Corporation. Although he 
did not say that the offer was one which the shareholders could accept, 
yet, as business men, it was hardly to be supposed that the Corporation 
would make their maximum offer at once. Still they had in 1876 made 
another offer, and probably the offer might now be renewed. The present 
offer was £20 per “A” share and £15 per “B” share, which was really 
the market value. [‘‘No, no.”] Then he would say it did not represent 
the market value, although he believed almost any one who put his 
shares into the market would be satisfied if he realized these amounts. 
The value, however, to the shareholders might very well be greater than 
the amount the shares would fetch in the market, for if the money 
were paid over to them they would not be able to re-invest it so as 
to produce the same interest. He could not help thinking, however, 
from the circumstance of an offer being made in 1876 and of another 
having been made in 1883, that there was a deliberate purpose on 
the part of the Corporation to purchase the gas-works. The town 
had great interest in these works, and he desired to point out why the 
Company should endeavour to make an amicable arrangement with 
the Corporation. He was told that the expenses of litigation that 
would ensue by the Corporation opposing the Company’s Bill would be 
£3000. This sum represented something like a 4d. rate; and he very 
much objected to such a rate being imposed on the already overburdened 
ratepayers. If it were possible that an arrangement could be made to 
save this expenditure, it would be far better; and he believed that if the 
Directors were to meet the Gas Committee they would be able to arrange 
it. He was anxious that they should not strangle the offer of the Cor- 
poration; and if they contemptuously rejected it, they would commit a 
very serious error. 

Mr. W. B. Jerrries fully endorsed what had been said as to the inade- 
quacy of the offer made by the Corporation. It was, he said, one which, 
however anxious he had been for a long time that the works should be in 
the hands of the town, he was not prepared to advise the shareholders to 
accept. They had a very valuable property, and it would be hard to 
compel them to sell it for what they considered an inadequate price. He 
would move, as an amendment, that the shareholders consent to accept 
20 years’ purchase, conditionally on the Corporation giving them the 
option of exchanging the value for £15 and £20 scrip, bearing 5 per cent. 
interest per annum, or multiples of this sum, according to the number of 
shares the individuals held, secured by mortgage on the gas-works and on 
the rates of the borough. 

Mr. G. S. Cuarke suggested to Mr. Fraser that a week would be hardly 
time to conduct negotiations on so important a matter as this, and that he 
should alter his resolution so as to allow a longer time. 

Mr. Fraser was quite willing to alter the time to two weeks. 

Mr. CxiarkE then seconded Mr. Fraser's motion. 

Mr. W. ALEXANDER suggested that the words “clear of income-tax” 
should be added to the amendment, as the tax was now paid by the Com- 
pany, and the dividends were clear of it. 

Mr. Jerrries expressed his willingness to adopt the suggestion. 

Mr. R. Kerrison asked for an expression of opinion from the Directors 
as to the propositions before the meeting. 

The CuarrMaNn said he thought the Company ought to say yea or nay to 
the proposition made by the Corporation as to whether they would accept 
the 20 years’ purchase. They might then consider what terms they would 
offer to sell at. 

Mr, ANDREWS said his proposition was to decline the offer, 





Mr. R. H. Coox remarked that, having declined the offer, it would then 
be open to the meeting to adopt any further resolution. 

The CuarrMan said it would be clearing the way for it. 

Mr. ANDREws would deal with the Corporation with all respect, for they 
should not lose sight of their only customer, though it had been suggested 
that a limited erogens | company might be formed, and £20,000 or £30,000 
promotion-money ay , . 

The Cuarrman: Is this your motion— That the offer of the Corporation 
be respectfully declined ” ? 

Mr. AnDREWs: Yes. 

Mr. Jerrrizs thought it would be very injudicious to simply decline the 
offer ; though he was not surprised to find that the Board of Directors 
were rather advocating such a course. They had the business, and natu- 
rally wished to retain it in their hands. 

The Cuarrman said Mr. Jeffries quite misunderstood him. His ~~ 5 
was merely to clear the way for a proposition in the form which Mr. 
Jeffries had put it, or in any other form that any shareholder might 
ios saga His object was by no means abruptly to break the whole 
thing off. 

Mr. W. Hoveuron did not think that at the present time the atmosphere 
was quite clear enough to carry on the negotiations for the sale of the 
works so as to arrive at a resuit in any way decisive. Possibly, however, 
six or twelve months heace the ground might be smoother and the atmo- 
sphere clearer, and then negotiations would be more likely to come to a 
reasonable termination. He seconded Mr. Andrews’s proposition. 

Mr. F, ALEXANDER said the statements the meeting had heard that day 
from eminent engineers must be very satisfactory to the Board and grati- 
fying to the shareholders, as showing the value of their property, and 
also that the management had not been so unwise or deficient as had been 
asserted. 

The CuarrMan said he ought to state, in reference to some observations 
which had been made expressing regret that there had not been friendly 
communication between the Directors and the Corporation, that the 
Directors had done their best to avoid expense. In en last they fur- 
nished the Corporation with a copy of the draft Bill, and they expected to 
receive some communication from them. Some of the Directors also had 
an interview with certain members of the Corporation, and it was antici- 

ated that the Directors would receive some communication from them. 

one, however, was received until they had the offer now under discussion. 
It was not, therefore, the fault of the Directors that the matter was not 
gone into personally. 

After a further short conversation, Mr. Fraser and Mr. Jeffries withdrew 
their propositions for the time, and that of Mr. Andrews was carried. 

Mr. Ransome considered it would be advisable to adjourn the meeting 
for two days, so that negotiations might be proceeded with before the Bill 
was taken in the Parliamentary Committee. 

Mr. E. Grimwabe said the Corporation having made them an offer, was 
there any objection to the Company making a counter-offer? He ex- 
pressed his conviction that the Corporation meant buying, and were 
anxious to buy, and he suggested that the terms offered in 1876 would be 
acceptable. If the shareholders had 10 and 74 per cent. in perpetuity they 
would receive the full value of their shares, and they could never have 
more. If the shareholders carried on the works themselves they could 
only get 10 and 74 per cent., and they might get only 5. A casualty might 
happen which would blow £50,000 worth of property away. A short time 
ago it was thought that the electric light was going to do away with gas. 
He never believed this; but they did not know what might occur. If they 
received their maximum dividends, what more did they want? They were 
there as shareholders, and the offer the Corporation made in 1876 was 
absolutely 20s. for every sovereign; and, if this were renewed, he could not 
see what more the shareholders could desire. He suggested that they 
should offer to sell to the Corporation on the terms offered in 1876. 

The Cuarrman said he understood Mr. Grimwade would adopt the first 
alternative of the offer of 1876, which was of perpetual annuities. 

Mr. Grorwapde: Yes; but if they are to redeem them it must be at 25 
years’ purchase. 

Mr. R. H. Coox: Let them buy them in the market if they want to 
redeem them. 

Some further conversation having taken place, 

Mr. R. M. Mituer asked whether the arrangement suggested by Mr. 
Grimwade was one which the Directors would recommend the shareholders 
to accept. 

Mr. W. ALEXANDER said he thought it would be better to adopt the latter 
part of Mr. Fraser’s motion. 

The Cuarrman submitted the following resolution as carrying out Mr. 
Grimwade’s suggestion :— That the Directors be requested to negotiate 
with the Corporation for the sale, upon the basis of the grant of perpetual 
annuities equal to 10 per cent. upon the ‘A’ shares and 74 per cent. upon 
the ‘B’ shares, except reserve fund shown in the accounts of Dec. 31, 1882. 
The Corporation to buy all liabilities existing at the date of completion of 
purchase, and to pay the costs. Matters of detail to be adjusted, including 
the question of income-tax.” 

Mr. J. E. Ransome moved a resolution in the form suggested by the 
Chairman. 

Mr. JerrRies said the resolution so closely resembled his own that he 
would withdraw his. 

Mr. R. H. Coox seconded the motion. 

Mr. FrRasER thereupon withdrew his motion altogether. 

Mr. Maw said, having had an offer, if they entertained the idea of selling, 
it was their turn to make an offer. 

The Cuarrman: I understand from the shareholders that we may say to 
the Corporation that this is the minimum we can accept. (‘‘ Hear, hear,” 
and “ Certainly.”’) 

Mr. Ransome’s motion was put and declared carried unanimously. 

Some discussion thereupon took place on the question wheleer the 
meeting could be adjourned. 

The CHarrman explained that a pet meeting must be duly summoned 
to approve of any agreement to sell ; and a fortnight’s notice of a meeting 
was necessary. 

Mr. GrorwaDE moved that the meeting should be adjourned to that day 
three weeks, on the understanding that the special meeting, should the 
ig gg eer agree to purchase, would be held on the same day. 

r. JEFFRIES seconded the proposition, which, however, on Seles put to 
the vote, was lost. 

The proceedings then closed. 





A Gas Escape Inpicator.—The week before last a series of trials were— 
by the permission of Mr, C. E. Jones—made at the Chesterfield Gas-Works 
of a new fire-damp and escaped gas indicator, invented by M. Francois 
Libin, of Gand. The principal experiments were made with a mixture 
containing only 3 per cent. of coal gas to 97 per cent. of atmospheric air; 
and in five seconds the ringing of a bell indicated the presence of the gas. 
The experiments were regarded as exceedingly satisfactory ; and a vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. Jones for the arrangements he had made to 
enable them to be carried out. 
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THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY AND THE VESTRY OF 
ST. MARY ABBOTTS, KENSINGTON. 

Tue Boarp or Trape Inqurry In REFERENCE TO Layrne Gas-Marns. 

Under this heading, in our issue for Feb. 27, there appeared a report of 
certain proceedings before Captain Galton, it reference to a dispute between 
the Company and the Vestry, as to the right of the former to lay certain 
gas-mains under the footways of streets subject to the latter’s control. 

It will be remembered that the inquiry took place in consequence of an 
application made to the Board of Trade by the Company for an order 
setting aside the alleged improper refusal of the Vestry to permit the 
Company to carry out their operations in the way they considered to be, 
under the circumstances, the best. The Vestry never contested the matter 
in dispute when before the Inspector. The Company, however, seeing they 
had been put to the expense of laying temporary mains in the carriage-ways 
of the roads referred to, besides retaining counsel and witnesses for the 
inquiry, asked that an order should be made just as though the Vestry had 
persisted in their refusal, and the Inspector had decided against them. The 
matter was in due course reported to the Board of Trade by Captain Galton ; 
and, in the result, Mr. Chamberlain, on the 10th inst., issued the requisite 
authority. After setting forth the clauses of the Company’s Acts under 
which the ae were taken, as well as reciting the principal facts of 
the case, the order ends in these words :—‘ The Board of Trade having 
duly considered and weighed the desire of the Company, the refusal by 
the said Vestry of their consent, and all matters and things necessary or 
proper to be considered or weighed in consequence thereof or with refer- 
ence thereto, do duly authorize The Gaslight and Coke Company, and 
The Gaslight and Coke Company is hereby authorized, to lay down mains 
or pipes in accordance with the Pe erm of the Metropolis Gas Act, 
1860, in, across, along, under, and through the footways in the streets 
known as All Saints Road and Ladbroke Grove Road, Notting Hill, in the 
parish St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, or either of them, and to break up 
or open the pavement, surface, and soil thereof, without the consent of the 
Vestry of St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington; the said Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany complying with the law in all other respects.” 





THE STALYBRIDGE GAS COMPANY AND THEIR ACCOUNTS. 

The agitation which was started some time since by the Mossley Local 
Board, in order to obtain a reduction in the price of gas supplied by the 
Stalybridge Gas Company, has advanced another stage. It will be remem- 
bered that, after the arbitration in the matter by itr. Alfred Penny, an 
agreement was come to between the parties; the only question remaining 
being as to the principle on which the costs of Mr. Aldred, the Accountant 
appointed to examine into the affairs of the Company, should be taxed. 

he matter came before Mr. Horatio Lloyd, the Deputy-Chairman of the 
Knutsford Quarter Sessions, last Tuesday week. Mr. Aldred, in preparing 
his statement, went back to the year 1842, and investigated the accounts 
of the Company ever since its formation; and also charged his expenses 
to London after the presentation of his report. On the taxation coming 
before Mr. Roberts, the Clerk of the Peace, he adjourned the matter 
in order to obtain the opinion of the Chairman as to the principle 
which he should adopt. Mr. Aldred, it was contended on behalf of the 
Company, had no right to go back beyond June, 1879, at the utmost, in 
order to ascertain “the actual state and condition of the concerns” of 
the Company. What he had to ascertain was whether the profits of the 
Company for “the preceding year ””—that preceding the application to the 
Court—had exceeded the prescribed rate, and whether a reduction in the 
price of gas should be mane. On the other hand, the Local Board con- 
tended that the Company had not kept their accounts in a straightforward 
manner, and it was necessary for Mr. Aldred to go back to the beginning, 
in order to ascertain “ the actual state and condition” in 1879. 

The question was argued at length ; and at the close Mr. Lloyd reserved 
his decision. This he gave the following Thursday; and it was to the 
effect that the Act under which the proceedings were instituted did not 
authorize Mr. Aldred to go back beyond the year preceding the presenta- 
tion of the petition. He therefore allowed the costs for that time only; 
intimating, however, that he was of opinion that the Company should pay 
Mr. Aldred’s expenses of appearing before Mr. Penny. 

Counsel for-Mr. Aldred asked for a case for the Superior Court; so the 
matter may be heard of again. 





EXHIBITION OF GAS APPLIANCES AT SHEFFIELD. 

Last Tuesday there was opened in the Corn Exchange, Sheffield, an 
exhibition of gas appliances for lighting, cooking, heating, and other 
domestic and trade purposes. The exhibition has been promoted by the 
Sheffield United Gas Company (the idea having, we believe, originated 
with their Manager, Mr. Hanbury Thomas) with the object of practically 
demonstrating the usefulness and cheapness of gas as a fuel and a motor 
as well as an illuminant; and the undertaking promises to be in every way 
a successful and instructive one. The exhibits—which comprise all the 
various kinds of burners, lamps, meters, regulators, stoves, ranges, 
engines, &c.—occupy about one-half of the floor space of the Exchange ; 
and they have been arranged (under the direction of Mr. F. L. Ramsden, 
the Superintendent of the gas-fitting department of the Company) so as 
to make an exceedingly effective display. In view of the lengthy notices 
which have recently appeared in the columns of the JouRNAL, in connec- 
tion with the International Electric and Gas Exhibition at the Crystal 
Palace, it is unnecessary here to make special reference to the articles 
shown. Suffice it to say that they are all well calculated to sustain the 
reputation of their makers, and to demonstrate the many purposes for 
which gas and the residual products of its manufacture may be usefully 
and effectively employed. The following are the names of the principal 
exhibitors :—Messrs. Andrew and Co. (Stockport); Beverley and Wylde 
(Leeds); Bray and Co. (Leeds) ; W. and B. Cowan (Edinburgh) ; Crossley 
Bros. (Manchester); Davis and Co. (London); Foxall (Newport, Mon.) ; 
General Gas Lighting and Heating Apparatus Company, Limited (London) ; 
Greenwood (Manchester); Heron (Manchester); Hill, Arden, and Co, 
(Birmingham) ; Marsh (Oldham) ; Newton, Chambers, and Co. (Sheffield) ; 
Parkinson and Co. (London); Sheffield United Gas Company; Siddaway 
and Sons (West Bromwich); Somerville (London); Stott (Oldham); The 
“Turner” Gas-Engine Company (London) ; Waddell and Main (Glasgow) ; 
Webster and Co. (Nottingham) ; Wilson (Leeds); Wright and Co. (Birming- 
ham). The hall is brilliantly lighted by three of Bray’s and three of Sugg’s 
high-power burners; and, in addition, there is in use one of Grimston’s 
300-candle burners. The outside of the building is illuminated by means 
of large lamps ranging in power from 80 to 150 candles. 

The inaugural ceremony took place at one o’clock, and was performed 
by the Mayor (Mr. M. Hunter, jun.); and amongst those present were the 
Deputy-Chairman (Mr. J. Hobson) and several Directors of the Gas Com- 
pany, the Manager (Mr. Hanbury Thomas), the Town Clerk (Mr. Yeomans), 
members of the Corporation, and other representative gentlemen of Shef- 
field and the surrounding districts. 

The Mayor, in opening the proceedings, said that, owing to the great 
interest taken in gas, and the success of the exhibitions that had been 
held in London, Manchester, and other places, it was thought by the 








Directors of the Sheffield Gas Company that they could perhaps benefit 
the town and serve themselves by having an exhibition. The cooking 
and other appliances arranged in the hall showed what had been done in 
the past few years towards the improvement of gas apparatus of different 
kinds; and he had not the least doubt the exhibition would have a good 
effect. It might be said that gas ended in smoke; but the Gas Company 
wished it to end in heat, and, by bringing it within reach of the humbler, 
as well as the higher classes, they would no doubt confer a great boon on 
the community. At present many a working man had to be content with 
a cold breakfast ; but by the use of a gas-stove he might easily cook his 
breakfast while he was dressing, and thus be able to get a comfortable 
meal, which would enable him to do his work more efficiently. This ex- 
hibition would, he believed, result not only to the advantage of the Gas 
Company, but to the advantage of the town; for if they could only get a 
cheap and instantaneous light, and a speedy heat, a great boon would be 
conferred alike on servants, mistresses, and masters. His Worship then 
declared the exhibition open, and wished it every success. 

Mr. Hosson said the Directors of the Gas Company had for some time 
been considering the desirability, not only of selling gas appliances for 
heating and cooking purposes, but had latterly resolved to lend these 
articles to those who wished to adopt them, charging only a small per- 
centage for their use. The Company had ordered a large number of gas- 
stoves so as to make the present experiment, and he trusted they would be 
found to be a great convenience. If customers ascertained that cooking 
by gas was not to their liking, the Company would take the stoves back 
again; but from the reports received from London, and especially from 
Hull, he did not caueabend that much fault would be found with this 
system of cooking. There was also, he was glad to say, an extending 
demand for gas to be used for power, and the “ Otto” gas-engines were in 
large request. In conclusion, he referred to the amicable relations which 
existed between the Gas Company and the nominee Gas Directors who 
were appointed by the Corporation. 

Dr. Sorsy moved a vote of thanks to the Mayor for opening the exhi- 
bition, and to the exhibitors, remarking that he looked upon the question of 
gas to a large extent as a question of science. A great number of objects 
the exhibition were, he said, of much interest on account of their scientific 
application ; still he thought they would particularly appeal to visitors on 
account of their practical utility. 

The motion was seconded by Alderman Farrsurn and carried. 

The Mayor responded, and the exhibition was then opened to visitors. 

It should be stated that, in order to add to the attractions of the exhibi- 
tion, arrangements have been made with Miss Coles, late staff teacher at 
the National School of Cookery, South Kensington, to give a course of 
lectures on cooking by the aid of gas-stoves. A platform has been erected 
in part of the Exchange not occupied by the exhibition, and on this 
Miss Coles has gathered about her the appliances necessary for illustrating 
her lectures, the first of which was delivered on Wednesday, and was 
ac aa by an audience of from 300 to 400 persons, most of whom were 
adies. 





COAL TAR COLOURS. 

In connection with the Carlisle Scientific Society and Field Naturalist 
Club, Mr. J. Hepwortn, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., Engineer and Manager of 
the Carlisle Gas-Works, gave a lecture on the above subject, last Tuesday 
evening—the Mayor (Mr. R. Ferguson) presiding. 

Mr. Hepwortu said the subject he proposed bringing before the Society 
was one which had a close connection with the textile manufactures of the 
city, and had also some special local interest. After a short reference to coal 
and its constituents, the lecturer showed the distillation of coal in a glass 
vessel, and ignited the gas which was expelled from the coal. He then 
showed the actual products obtained in the distillation of 11b. of coal, 
except the gas—viz., coke, 84 0z.; tar, 140z.; ammoniacal liquor, 1% oz. ; 
and by means of a cube he represented the bulk of gas given off—viz., 
5 cubic feet, or 440z. It was then shown, by means of a diagram, that the 
tar was collected as early as possible after being made in the retort, from 
which it passed with the gas. It was also explained that this tar was a 
complex mixture of chemical compounds, some of which have not yet been 
isolated. Fifteen years ago, however, Mr. Perkin mentioned no less than 
50 different substances that had then been extracted from it, and to-day 
there are 113 different substances either found or reasonably presumed to 
exist in coal tar. After pointing out from a diagram on the wall the sub- 
stances obtainable from tar, thejapparatus for distilling it was shown, and 
a small quantity was distilled in a glass vessel. + 4 means of another 
diagram, the oils and other substances obtained by the distillation of tar 
were explained, as was also the fact that these substances, on again being 
subjected to distillation or other chemical means, may be transformed into 
a great variety of colourless substances, wholly different from the tar from 
which they had been obtained. 

Faraday, who in 1825 was trying to solidify all the known gases, distilled 
a certain coal oil similar to that obtained from tar; and on condensing the 
vapours discovered benzol. For 25 years this was regarded as an interesting 
chemical curiosity. At the end of this period, however, it became of greater 
scientific interest, and the starting-point of large chemical industries. 
Liebig, the great German chemist, had said that “the man who should be 
able to liquefy coal gas so that it could be carried about readily from place 
to place would be a great benefactor to his species.” Faraday became that 
benefactor by showing the method of doing it; and to James Young, of 
Glasgow, was reserved the advantage of carrying out the discovery toa 
practical and commercial success. Every one was familiar with Young's 

araffin, paraffin oil, and candles. All these were produced from the 

estructive distillation of coal. He could not now attempt to show how 
this was done, but he dared say they would take his word for it that it was 
done. An experiment was made to show the reverse of Mr. Young’s pro- 
cess. Some wdered sugar was placed in a glass vessel, and strong 
sulphuric acid poured into the vessel, and the whole of the sugar was 
immediately converted into charcoal. The point he wished to illustrate 
was that it was possible to get a white substance like paraffin from a black 
one, as coal, because the white substance contained carbon, only in a 
different state of combination. 

The discovery of the coal tar colours had been popularly supposed to 
have been suggested by the beautiful prismatic colours which appeared 
when a thin film of tar was spread upon water, and which was often to be 
seen if only a small quantity of tar had been dropped on the wet street. 
This popular supposition was simply a popular error, as was also the sup- 
position that these same prismatic colours revealed at once the beautiful 
dyes which were obtained from the tar. In the words of Professor Tyndall, 
‘All natural bodies possess the power of extinguishing, or, as it is called, 
absorbing the light that enters them. This power of absorption was 
selective, and hence for the most part arose the phenomenon of colour. 
When the light which entered a body was wholly absorbed, the body was 
black; a body which absorbed all the waves equally but not totally was 
grey; while a body which absorbed the various rays unequally was 
coloured. Colour was due to the extinction of certain constituents of the 
white light within the body; the remaining constituents which returned 
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to the eye imparting colour to the body.” Tar and its products possessed 
in an extraordinary degree this same property of decomposing light. 

Before the year 1856 benzol, nitro-benzol, aniline, a toluol had been 
discovered, but were then practically useless; although aniline, now one 
of the principal sources of the coal tar colours, was among them. In 
the year just named Mr. W. H. Perkin, of London, was endeavouring 
to artificially prepare quinine by the oxidation of aniline. He did not 
succeed in this aim, but he obtained the violet substance known as 
“mauve,” so called from its likeness in colour to the flowers of the 
mallow. It would thus be seen that this fruitful discovery did not in any 
way originate from a desire to produce a colouring matter, as was some- 
times stated, but in experiments of a purely theoretical nature. Mr. 
Perkin at once puoscedad to obtain a patent, with a view to the introduc- 
tion of the new substance into commerce; and, after many difficulties had 
been overcome, mauve began to be manufactured on a large scale. The 
intensity, novelty, and beauty of this, the first discovered of the coal tar 
colours, excited the greatest astonishment and created a new era in the 
history of coal tar. The aniline from which mauve was produced could 
have been obtained from indigo, but this was too expensive a source to go 
to. It could be obtained direct from coal tar; but even this proved too 
difficult and too costly. Perkin therefore worked from nitro-benzol, a 
derivative of benzol, discovered by Faraday, which was also produced 
from coal tar. 

The lecturer then made an experiment to show the production of mauve 
from aniline. A large vessel was filled with water, and to this was added, 
first, a few drops of aniline, and then a little hypochloride of soda; and 
after a short time the water was coloured a deep mauve. In order to show 
the intensity of this colour, a grain of mauve, divided into 18 parts, was 
dissolved in half a gallon of water, which was distinctly oolounel a mauve 
colour; thus showing that 1 grain would colour 9 gallons of water. 
In order to show still further the powerful colouring properties of these 
colours, a very small quantity of green was dusted on a sheet of paper, 
and moistened with spirits of wine; and the colour spread over the sheet. 
The lecturer then stated that the aniline mauve was largely prepared for 
the production of a variety of colours, of which some specimens were 
shown. It was also stated that there was no shade of colour which could 
not be prepared from coal tar. 

The colours and properties of carbolic acid, which are quite distinct from 
aniline, were next explained; and some specimens of these beautiful 
colours, also silks dyed golden and yellow tints by means of picric acid, 
were exhibited. From the same carbolic acid, through the picric acid, a 
rich purple colour could be extracted, and the most important colour 
obtained from it was “aurin.’’ Many shades, from brick red to orange and 
gold, were dyed by it. It was a very cheaply-produced colour, and was 
largely used in staining paper, printing, and the like. It had avery bitter 
taste, and it had been said by some to be a great improvement upon hops 
in the manufacture of bitter beer, especially as itehad been proposed as a 
tonic in place of quinine. The lecturer said he was not a great authority 
in such a matter, but if picric acid was so valuable when mixed with beer, 
it might be still more so if used by itself or diluted with water. 

The last series of coal tar colours was next treated—viz., those obtained 
from napthaline; and samples of reds, &c., were shown and their curious 
fluorescent properties explained. The lecturer remarked that the above 
all went to show that the colours believed to exist only in plants existed 
also in coal, and that entirely new colours had been obtained from coal and 
its products. The colours produced from ammoniacal liquor were then 
briefly explained ; as was also the discovery of the production of colours from 
coal gas itself. He regretted that he had no specimens of these colours 
to show. He had seen some of them, and they were no less beautiful 
than those they had already seen. To illustrate the importance of this 
discovery he stated that the productive power of the gas-works in Car- 
lisle was equal to about 10 million cubic feet of gas per week. There was 
now in course of erection in this country a gas-works solely for colour 
production. This, when erected, would produce 10 million cubic feet of 
gas per week for this purpose alone. If the process was successful com- 
mercially—and that it was scientifically there was, he believed, no doubt— 
they would see a still further and enormous development of the coal 
colour industry. 

The introduction of Perkin’s colours into Carlisle was then described by 
the lecturer as follows:—By the courtesy of Mr. Joseph Lowthian (who 
has been good enough to write to me on this point) I am in a position to 
state how the invention found its way into this city. He states that when 
mauve was first introduced to the public in 1856 or 1857 the cost of pro- 
duction was much higher than it is now, and Mr. Perkin had great diffi- 
culty in obtaining a market. Having been introduced by a friend to 
Messrs. Lowthian, Fairlie, and Co., of Carlisle, the firm, which at that 
time was greatly interested in producing a cheaper and better colour than 
was then known, requested their dyer, Mr. W. Scott, of Cummersdale, to 
try the new process. Mr. Scott did so with his usual skill and success; 
and I think it is due to this gentlemen, who is still living, that his name 
should be placed on record as the first successful dyer of coal tar colours 
on cotton yarns in the country. The present cost of dyeing aniline purples 
is butla small fraction of the old prices; while the colours are so much 
superior as to be beyond comparison. Magenta appears to have found its 
way to Carlisle in due course. Mr. Lowthian ph sea me that magenta 
soon drove the older colours out of the field, and that the great industry of 
Turkey red dyeing has been completely revolutionized by the substitution 
of artificial alizarine for madder. With reference to the blue dyes on cotton, 
he states that indigo still retains the pre-eminence that has from time 
immemorial attached to its perfectly fast, if dull, hues; but fancy blues 
are all obtained from the coal tar blues. And as showing some advantages 
of the coal tar colours which should not be overlooked, I will again quote 
from Mr. Lowthian’s remarks in reference to the green dyes: ‘‘ The only 
simple green formerly in use was the arsenite of copper. The Americans 
formerly insisted on a proportion of this colour in their assortments, and 
I have seen many women led sick and staggering from their work at this 
detestably poisonous material. Fortunately it is now driven from the field 
by its new rivals derived from coal.” 

The commercial value of the coal tar colours now exceeds £4,000,000 
sterling annually ; and of this quantity Germany produces about £3,000,000, 
and sends into this country the bulk of her production. Twenty-five years 
ago this country imported madder for Turkey red dyeing to the value of 
£1,000,000 per annum, as I have previously said ; whereas now the value 
of the same article imported does not reach £100,000. What is called the 
balance of trade has therefore been largely affected by this new branch of 
industry. Why it is that Germany and not England has the principal part 
in producing the colours we have had under our notice is a question 
which may be somewhat difficult to answer; but there can be no doubt 
that the greater scientific attainments of the Germans, as a whole, have 
had much to do with it. I hope it may fall to the lot of the Carlisle 
Scientific Society to do something towards furthering the cause of scientific 
and technical education in this city, not merely for any material or com- 
mercial advantage that might accrue, but also for the pleasure which 
springs from knowledge that “ grows from more to more.” 

The uses to which coal tar colours have been put are not, I fear, always 





beneficial. Cheap clarets have been known to be coloured with them. 
Raspberry jam, without raspberries, is made from some of the coal tar 
products. But the legitimate uses of these } sca have been as wide- 
spread as they have been beneficial. The dyer, the calico printer, the 
lithographer, the type printer, the = 9 stainer, the pottery painter, the 
perfumer, and others, have benefited by the introduction of these coal 
roducts. They have not only found their way into our arts and manu- 
actures, but have added to our medical and sanitary resources, have 
ministered to our pleasures, added to our stores of knowledge, and increased 
our material wealth. Coal tar colours are now to be seen everywhere, from 
the artistic decorations of the stately castle down to the wall paper of the 
humble cottage. There is scarcely an article of apparel with any colour at 
all in it but owes its colour to coal. The cotton, the woollen, and the silk 
fabrics are all dyed with coal colours. The bill announcing this lecture 
was appropriately enough printed in coal colours; the menu card, the most 
exquisitely painted dessert service, the most costly ribbon or artificial 
flowers are all indebted for their variety and beauty of colour to the pro- 
ducts of coal tar. Hard things are sometimes said of tar colours. They 
are said to be poisonous and fleeting. I believe the first accusation is not 
roved. Properly used, they are perfectly harmless. The second charge 
is only true of some few of the series; while many of the older dyes are 
equally evanescent, and few so beautiful and brilliant. But a brilliant 
colour may in these esthetic days be considered vulgar, and the discoverer 
of such a colour may expect to be treated as he deserves. Happily, how- 
ever, the same person is able to give us a peacock blue, a brick red, a dull 
green, and all the Grosvenor Gallery colours—obtained, along with the 
others, from coal tar. 
A vote of thanks having been passed, : 
Ba Hepwortu briefly expressed his acknowledgments, and the meeting 
closed. 


THE NEW WORKS OF THE NEWPORT (MON.) GAS COMPANY. 
Last Thursday the Newport (Mon.) Gas Company had the satisfaction 
of witnessing the commencement of the extensive new works which are 
about to be erected to supplement those from which the town is now sup- 
lied with gas. For some time past the Directors of the Company have 
en fully alive to the fact that their present works, although they have of 
late years been considerably extended, will shortly prove quite inadequate 
to meet the growing requirements of the town, which, as increased dock 
accommodation and other mercantile facilities are afforded, are not likely 
to diminish. Looking, then, to the important future lying before the 
Company, the Directors some time ago secured a suitable site, between 
20 and 30 acres in extent, situated on the Malpas Road, about three-quarters 
of a mile from the present works. Here it is intended to erect the new 
works, which are to be put up in three sections—one at a time—so as to be 
fully prepared for the increased supply as the demand arises. The plans 
for this important undertaking have been prepared by Mr. T. Canning, 
the Company’s Engineer, and provide for the carrying out of the work in 
portions as above stated. They may be briefly described as follows :— 
The first work to be commenced will be the construction of a large 
tank, and the erection of a holder capable of containing 14 million 
cubic feet of gas, which is equal to between double and treble the 
present daily output. This will furnish storeage room for the gas pro- 
duced by each section of the works as it is completed—viz., 500,000 
cubic feet per day—so that however rapid the increase of the town may be, 
the Company will be abreast of it as far as the supply of gas is concerned. 
The gasholder tank will be of brick, 120 feet in diameter and 25 feet deep ; 
and the holder of wrought iron, in two lifts, rising 50 feet, and supported 
by a framework of 14 cast-iron columns. The first section will comprise a 
retort-house (with the necessary coal stores), condensers, scrubbers, puri- 
fiers, exhausters, &c., all of which will be of the most approved construc- 
tion ; and, when completed, will be equal to the productive capacity of the 
present works. 

On the above-named day the ceremony of cutting the first sod on the 
site of the new works was performed by the Chairman of the Company 
(Mr. T. Gratrex), in the presence of the Deputy-Chairman (Mr. J. Phillips), 
the Secretary (Mr. E. F. Marfleet), the Engineer (Mr. Canning), his assis- 
tant (Mr. F. W. Cross), and most of the other officers. At the conclusion 
of the ceremony, the Chairman briefly congratulated his colleagues on the 
success achieved by the Company. 








BURNLEY CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Locat GovERNMENT Boarp Inquiry. 


Last Tuesday, Mr. S. H. Terry, of the Local Government Board, held 
an inquiry at Burnley into the subject matter of an application by the 
Corporation to borrow £11,073, to cover the cost of certain improvements 
in the gas department. 

The Town CLERK said that by section 469 of their Act of 1871 the Cor- 
poration were empowered to borrow and apply for gas-works purposes 
£20,000; and, by a Provisional Order of 1878, an additional £35,000 was 
authorized to be borrowed—making a total of £55,000 in all. The various 
orders for loans, with their dates, were as follows :—Nov. 4, 1878, £3000; 
June 6, 1879, £4000; July 1, 1880, £6000; Nov. 21, 1881, £20,000; and June 
20, 1882, £2000—making a total of £35,000; or, with the original £20,000, 
making £55,000 spent on the gas-works since the passing of the Act of 
1871, though the works had belonged to the Corporation since 1855. There 
was £50,000 odd owing on the gas-works at the time of the passing of the 
1871 Act. 

The Inspector: Making £105,000 altogether, then ? 

The Town CueRkK replied in the affirmative; and, answering a further 
question which the Inspector put, he said the aggregate local debt was 
now £302,689. The total original borrowing powers had been expended 
except £4000, and this did not refer to the gas department. 

The Inspector: Are these repayments being made by sinking fund or 
by equal annual instalments? 

The Town CLERK: By equal annual instalments. We have mortgages 
falling due every three, five, or seven years, and we cancel a certain 
mumber of these without reborrowing, and in this way wipe off our debts 
to a certain extent. 

The InsrecTor asked for particulars as to the population of the town 
and rateable value. 

The Town CLERK said the present rateable value was about £147,000, as 
compared with £100,908 in 1872, £110,140 in 1875, and £115,340 in 1877. 
About 1877 the rateable value went down in consequence of the bad trade ; 
but it was now very rapidly increasing. The rateable value in 1879 was 
£129,684. The present population was about 65,000 in the municipal 
borough. 

The Inspector: If you except from your total debt the amounts ex- 
pended on remunerative works, how much does your debt amount to ? 

The Town CLERK replied that, making the deductions for gas, water, 
markets, sewers, bridges, &c., the debt did not exceed £65,000. 

Evidence was then given by the Gas Engineer (Mr. S. P. Leather), who 
explained the plans; and the Inspector having expressed himself satisfied 
with the information given, the inquiry closed. 
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BRUSSELS MUNICIPAL GAS SUPPLY. 

In the JournaL for Oct. 10 last year (p. 639) there appeared an article on 
the gas supply of Brussels, which, as our readers may remember, is in the 
hands of the Municipality, who purchased the works from the Imperial 
Continental Gas Association in 1875, and commenced operations on their 
own account on the Ist of September of that year. We have been favoured, 
by a Brussels correspondent, with a copy of the report on the working of 
the undertaking for the year ending Dec. 31, 1882, which was recently pre- 
sented to the Communal Council by the Gas Committee; and the following 
particulars, extracted from the document in question, may be of interest 
when taken in connection with the description of the works (which are 
under the general superintendence of M. Aerts) that has already appeared 
in our columns. 

The report commences by stating that the results of the past year’s 
working were such as to cause entire satisfaction to the Gas Committee, 
inasmuch as they fully answered their expectations. Although the sale 
of gas was only 221,023 cubic metres (or about 7,802,000 cubic feet) in excess 
of the preceding year, the profit exceeded by 96,677 frs. (£3867) the amount 
realized in 1881; the figures being 1,983,479 frs. in 1882 and 1,886,802 frs. in 
1881. This result the Committee attribute almost entirely to economy 
effected in manufacture. In consequence of improvements which they have 
been able to make in certain portions of the works, they have very appreciably 
decreased the manufacturing charges, and at the same time have obtained 
higher returns for the residual products. It is, however, to the improve- 
ments introduced in connection with the condensing and purifying arrange- 
ments that the most important results are to be attributed; but as these 
alterations were only completed in the course of the past year, the benefit 
realized therefrom has been felt but for a few months. The amount paid 
as salaries and wages, which was 219,375 frs. (£8775) in 1881, only reached 
194,177 frs. (£7767) in 1882; being a decrease of 25,198 frs. (£1008), notwith- 
standing that the production of gas was 205,720 cubic metres (7,262,000 
cubic feet) more than in the preceding year. This diminution in the 
amount paid to the officers and workmen did not result from any reduc- 
tion in their salaries, but simply in their numbers; at the same time 
ey oe efficiency was maintained. Purifying materials cost 10,773 frs. 
(£431) last year, against 23,215 frs. (£929) in the preceding year—a reduc- 
tion of 12,442 frs. (£498); and in this important department of the works also 
economy was effected without prejudice to their efficiency, as certified by 
the reports of the official tester i . Melsens). The sale of ammoniacal liquor 
yielded 122,390 frs. (£4896); exceeding by 37,235 frs. (£1189) the amount 
received in the preceding year. This wide difference was attributable, on 
the one hand, to alterations in the condensing apparatus and the erection 
of new washers; and, on the other, to the increase in the selling price of 
the liquor which took place last June. All these extensions and alterations 
of plant were debited to the working account. The expenses of first 
establishment were increased last year by 79,927 frs. (£3197); this sum 
having been laid out in the extension of mains, more particularly in the 
new north-eastern quarter of the city. The cost of this work was defrayed 
out of revenue, no special sum having been voted for it by the Council. 
The total amount expended on oul of first establishment since the 
acquisition of the gas-works undertaking by the —aew has been 
13,829,788 frs. (£553,192); from which, however, should be deducted 
1,094,143 frs. (£43,766), the sum realized by the sale of the material and 
site of the old works, which stood in the Rue des Echelles, in the 
very heart of the city, until the transfer took place, when the present 
works (which are situated at Laeken, and were erected from plans fur- 
nished by M. Somzée, who was at that time Engineer to the Corporation) 
were brought into use. Of the total amount laid out on works and plant, 
however, no less than 899,481 frs. (£35,979) has, in the past five years, 
been provided by the revenue derived from the supply of gas. 

The following table shows the results of the working of the gas under- 
taking since its acquisition by the Municipality :— 

















Amount of Increase Expended on Balance 
Year. Profit in the Value Works o in favour of 
Realized. of Stores. First Establishment.;Communal Budget. 
1875-6. 355,887 frs. 137,500 frs. 218,387 frs. 
1977. te 638,267 ,, 65,059 ,, “2 578,207 ,, 
1878 . .| 1,188,280 ,, * 871,181 frs. 817,150 ,, 
1879 . .| 1,424,856 ,, 55,194 ,, 240,791 ,, 1,128,872 ,, 
1880 . .| 1,587,874 ,, 50,577 4, 163,848 ,, 1,872,950 ,, 
1881 . .| 1,886,802 ,, 46,515 ,, 48,784 ,, 1,796,502 ,, 
1882 . .| 1,988,479 ,, 26,799 4, 79,927 5, 1,876,752 ,, 
Totals .| 9,064,945 frs. 881,644 frs. 899,481 frs. 7,783,820 frs. 














* The sum of 62,857 frs., representing the increase in the value of stores for this 
year, was charged in the working expenses. 


The following are some of the items in the accounts for the past year :— 























Expenditure. 

Francs. Sterling 
Coal and other carbonizing material. . 1,079,078 ° £43,163 
Purifying materials “' i a ae ae a 10,773 oe 431 

Eingimefuel. . . «© © © © © © © «@ 13,710 oe 
Salaries, wages,&c. . . . + « «© « « 241,162 9,647 
Transport of material. . .. . .« 70,681 ee 2,827 
Maintenance, materials, and labour . 274,757 ee 10,990 
Public lamps—lighting, repairing, &c. 93,624 8,745 
Mains, services, meters,&c. . . . 269,143 10,766 
Office and otherexpenses ..... « 75,307 8,012 
Contribution to workmen’s provident fund. 8,407 oe 136 
Botel, « s so « 2,131,642 £85,266 

Revenue. 

Francs. Sterling. 
Galeofgas . . «© © «© © © © « « « 2,067,190 oe £118,685 
Do. GOkO. «© © © © es © © eo 597,623 ee 23,905 
ew vis aie 6 ee ee ® 155,638 ee 6,226 
Do. ammoniacalliquor . . .. +. + 122,390 oe 4,896 
Meters, services, and fittings . . . . .» 126,987 ee 5,079 
Miscellaneous receipts . . . + + « « 88,637 ee 1,545 
Total. . »« « « 4,008,395 ee £160,336 
Deduct expenditure. . 2,181,642 oo 85,266 
Balance in favour of Municipality 1,876,758 ee £75,070 


The Budget estimates for the year 1882 were as follows :—Revenue, 
4,300,000 frs. (£172,000) ; expenditure, 2,750,000 frs. (£110,000). The esti- 
mated excess of revenue over expenditure was therefore 1,550,000 frs. 
(£62,000). As will be seen, this sum has been exceeded by 326,753 frs. 
(£13,070). It should be pointed out, however, that the above-mentioned 
balance of 1,876,753 frs. is exclusive of 79,927 frs. (£3197) paid for works of 
first establishment, and 26,799 frs. (£1072) expended in increasing the 
stores—making a total of 106,726 frs. (£4269)—both of which were defrayed 
out of the revenue. The actual profit on the undertaking for the past 
year was, therefore, as stated at the outset, 1,983,479 frs. (£79,339) ; and 
this is leaving out of account the gas supplied for public lighting, for 
which no charge is made. 





With regard to the general working, the report states that in June last 
the coal contracts were renewed at a slightly increased rate per ton on the 
prices previously paid; the Belgian coalowners again receiving a large 
share of the orders. Owing to the mildness of the past and the previous 
winter, the sale of coke for domestic purposes was not very brisk, and the 
accumulation of stocks in the yards led to a considerable diminution in 
the a price of this residual. The Gas Committee remark, on this 
subject, that, in consequence of the general growth of gas consumption, 
the production of coke has a tendency to exceed the actual requirements ; 
and as this is a condition of things which might have the effect of 
diminishing the commercial value of this very important product of gas 
manufacture, the matter is engaging their serious attention. The tar 
and ammoniacal liquor were, a say, all sold in accordance with the 
terms of existing contracts; and the various other bye-products were dis- 
posed of under conditions which were each year more favourable. 

Coming to the sale of gas, the report states that the production last year 
was 19,255,940 cubic metres, divided as follows :— 





Cubic Métres, Cubic Feet. 

Private consumption. . . . + + + 14,998,155 529,258,000 
Public lighting. ; «te 2,606,187 92,000,000 
Used on works, &c. ° 274,386 9,685,000 
Unaccounted for . - 1,876,212 48,580,000 
Total sent out. 19,249,940 679,523,000 
Imetome. « «© © © © © © 6,000 212,000 
Total production. . . . 19,255,940 679,735,000 


The following table shows the production and consumption of gas in 
the period during which the undertaking has been in the hands of the 
Municipality :*¥— 





| Used on Unac- | | Total 
| Percentage | Sent Out. 


een |Cub. Métres 


Private Public 
Year. |Consumption.| Lighting. Works, &c. counted for. 





| Cub. Metres. |Cub. Métres Cub. Métres|Cub Métres| 
1875-6.| 14,445,000 | 4,816,000 | 48,000 8,689,000 81-60 27,498,000 
1877 .| 11,415,647 | 3,238,774 | 61,340 | 38,500,520 | 19°20 18,216,281 
1878 .| 12,151,473 | 2,600,000 | 103,370 2,000,647 | 12°08 16,855,490 
1879 .| 12,682,314 | 2,411,889 | 151,332 958,065 | 7°00 16,153,650 
1880 .| 18,976,246 | 2,496,726 | 274,155 1,335,433 7°39 18,082,560 
1881 .| 14,772,182 | 2,547,044 | 283,731 1,430,013 7°52 19,082,920 
1882 .| 14,998,155 | 2,606,187 | 274,386 1,376,212 715 | 19,249,940 





The sale of gas to private consumers, which is subject to considerable 
fluctuation, arising from a multiplicity of causes, thus shows a continuous 
advance. The total increase in the six years of the Municipal manage- 
ment of the gas undertaking amounts to 3,577,508 cubic metres (126,286,000 
cubic feet), or rather more than 31 percent. This is about the ratio of 
increase which is found to take place in the gas wy! of the majority of 
the large cities. As stated at the commencement of this article, the sale of 
gas last year exceeded that of the preceding twelve months by only 221,023 
cubic métres, or 1‘22 per cent., although the number of private lights in use 
had increased at the rate of 3°9 percent. During the first hours of lighting 
the consumption is found to be at about the normal rate, and in proportion 
to the number of consumers. Owing to the increase in the quantity of 
gas sent out from the works in these hours, the leading main has been 
found to be inadequate to afford the supply required, and therefore the 
Committee have decided to ask the Council to vote the necessary funds 
for the laying of a new 40-inch main. The day consumption continues to 
increase, owing to the fitting up of additional stoves for culinary purposes 
and the heating of apartments, as well as to the erection of gas-engines. 
The development of this portion of the consumption is, the Committee 
state, to be attributed to the reduction to l4c. per cubic metre (about 
8s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet) in the price of gas supplied for motive power. 
A new regulation in regard to the sale of gas was passed by the Council on 
the 27th of March last year. The fixing of pga go had been done at 
a uniform charge, irrespective of their length; and fittings were also let 
on hire for a small quarterly payment. From the Ist of July (the date 
when this regulation came into force) to the 3lst of December, 39 applica- 
tions were made for the loan of fittings, being 18 per cent. of the total 
number put up during the period named. 

With regard to distribution, there were laid in the course of the past 
year 8547 metres (about 9400 yards) of new mains. The amount expended 
for this purpose was 73,176 frs. (£2927). The total extent of the canaliza- 
tion throughout the city on Dec. 31 last was 155,816 metres (about 171,400 
yards); and in the course of the twelve months ending at that date 435 
metres (about 480 yards) of new mains of increased diameter had been 
substituted for others of inadequate capacity. The increase in the quantity 
of gas sent out during certain hours in the evening last winter caused a 
diminution of pressure—to the extent, in fact, of rendering urgent the 
enlargement of the outlet main at the works, which, as already stated, is 
about to be taken up. This main—a 24-inch—will be utilized for regulating 
the pressure in the lower parts of the city. In the higher portions the 
pressure regulators in use were rendered more complete by the addition of 
pressure changers, by the aid of which the evening and night pressures 
could be changed automatically at any desired hour. The loss of gas by 
leakage last year was less by 53,801 cubic metres (about 1,900,000 cubic feet) 
than in the preceding year, notwithstanding the extension of the canaliza- 
tion which fad taken place. The loss, as shown in the foregoing table, 
amounted to 7°15 per cent. of the entire quantity of gas sent out from the 
works. 

On the 31st of December last there were 1365 square, and 3055 round 
lamps in use in the public thoroughfares of the city; the total number of 
burners being 4988, of which 3960 burn all night. In the course of the past 
twelve months the number of the former kind of lantern was decreased by 
107, while that of the latter make was augmented by 170. These lamps 
are, as usual, fixed on the ordinary pillars or arranged in — The 
cost of lighting, cleaning, and extinguishing the public lamps last year was 
81,525 frs. (£3261) ; being at the rate of 18 frs. 26c. per lamp, as against 
18 frs. 55c. in the year 1881. The number of men employed in this work 
was 68 (as in the two immediately preceding years); each man attending 
to 66 lamps. The cost of repairing and maintaining these lamps was 
21,755 frs. (£870). The actual increase in the number of burners in use 
last year was 98; and 18,862 frs. (£754) were expended upon the various 
appliances uired for the public lighting and the works in connection 
thacowith. The changes of burners were effected mostly in the lower part 
of the city; but generally there was a substitution of lanterns of improved 
form for the antiquated square lamps which disfigured even some of the 
most frequented streets. Some of Siemens’s high-power burners were 
fitted up last year on trial, and had been found to give very satisfactory 
results as far as increased illuminating power was concerned; but the 
shape and necessarily large dimensions of the lanterns, in addition to the 
rather heavy outlay required for their maintenance, are, the Committee 
think, obstacles to their more extended adoption. They believe, moreover, 
that the investigations now being conducted on the subject of high-power 


* The lighting of the Quartier Léopold was not undertaken by the Municipality 
until Sept 1, 1876, the date of the expucation of the original concession, 
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burners will result, at a not distant period, in the production of a really 
practicable appliance for the lighting of streets and public places. 

As to the quality of the gas supplied to the city, the reports of the 
official tester (M. Melsens), which are published monthly, show that the 
illuminating power is above the standard required by the official regu- 
lations. The consumers are therefore able to effect an economy in con- 
sumption, which the Committee consider to be equivalent to a reduction 
in price. The purity of the gas (which is tested every evening) in the past 
twelve months left nothing to be desired; while the pressure—a difficult 
matter to regulate in a place like Brussels, where there is such a vast differ- 
ence between the levels in the upper and lower portions of the city—was 
at all times sufficient to meet the requirements of the consumers. 

In reference to the exhibition of gas heating and other appliances, of 
which mention was made in the article that appeared in the JouRNAL in 
October last—an exhibition which, it may be remembered, was organized 
by the Association des Gaziers Belges, and held in a shop in the Rue 
Grétry—it was, the report states, a thorough success; and the Gas Com- 
mittee have reason to believe that its effect will be to increase the number 
of applications of gas to domestic and industrial purposes. The premises 
in the Rue Grétry have, since the lst of November, been used solely for the 

ermanent exhibition of gas cooking and other apparatus which the 
unicipality have established, and which continues to be visited by large 
numbers of the citizens. 

Such is the story of the yee made in the gas supply of Brussels 
during the past year, as told by the Gas Committee in their last report to 
the Communal Council, 


METROPOLIS WATER SUPPLY. 

The Registrar-General publishes the following returns—furnished to him 
by the London Water wey on the average daily quantity of water 
supplied to the Metropolis during last month. From them it will be seen 
that 132,889,836 gallons, or 603,779 cubic metres of water (equal to about 
as many ‘wns by measure, tons by weight), were supplied daily; or 205 
gallons (93'1 decalitres), equal to rather less than a ton by weight, to each 
house, and 26°83 gallons (11°9 decalitres) to each person, against 27°7 gallons 
during March, 1882 :— 





























1 
| Number of Houses, &c., | Average Daily Supply 
supplied. } in Gallons. 
Companies, 
March, March, | | March, March, 
1882. 18838. || 1882, | 1883. 
Thames. | | 
Chelsea . . . « $1,319 81,929 | 8,923,500 . 8,955,000 
West Middlesex . . 59,263 61,961 || A1,219,965 10,992,005 
Southwark & Vauxhall 96,368 | 98,956 }| 19,495,551 17,825,011 
Grand Junction . . 45,052 | 46,604 | 12,528,947 12,153,993 
Lambeth. ... . 70,064 73,644 15,252,400 14,414,171 
Lea and other Sources. | 
New River... . 135,904 188,177 25,840,000 26,068,000 
East London .. . 133,322 138,296 83,815,000 84,433,860 
MD aca aon 4: x0 54,725 57,748 || 8,083,694 8,547,796 
Totalsupply ... 626,017 647,315 || 135,159,057 | 182,889,836 
Whee s- 2 +o. 802,066 818,094 | 67,420,363 63,840,180 
Lea and other sources $23,951 834,221 | 67,738,694 69,049,656 
i} 








The return for March, 1883, as compared with that for the corresponding 
month of 1882, shows an increase of 21,298 houses, and a decrease of 
2,269,221 gallons of water supplied daily. 





DARLINGTON CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Tue DisposaL or Gas PRorits. 

At the Meeting of the Darlington Town Council on Thursday, the 5th 
inst.—the Mayor (Mr. W. Robinson) in the chair—a proposition of the Gas 
Committee relative to the disposition of the accumulated profits of the 
gas undertaking was under consideration. By a resolution passed in 1876 
these profits were to be added to the general district fund; and it was now 
proposed that this resolution should be rescinded. 

r. Rogson, in introducing the subject, said that in the half year ending 
Dec. 31 last the quantity of coal consumed was 12,615 tons, and the amount 
of gas sold was 114,442,000 cubic feet; being an increase of 9,055,000 cubic 
feet on the corresponding half of the preceding year. Ammoniacal liquor 
had produced £866 12s. 9d.,an increase of £335 14s. 9d.; coke, £2049 8s. 2d., 
an increase of £166 17s. 8d. The gas sold to private consumers returned 
£12,423; that to street lamps, £2834—total, £15,257. Compared with the 
previous year this showed an increase of £296 16s.9d. The profit for the 
year, after paying interest, &c., was £4836 15s. 5d., being an increase of 
£959 14s. 6d. The profit for the last half year was £2700 3s. 3d., out of 
which there was paid for liquidation £1215 1lds.; leaving a net profit 
carried to the district fund of £1484 8s. 3d., or a total of £2405 5s. 6d. for 
the year. If this sum had been taken off the price of gas, the charge to 
consumers would have been lower than in any other town or city. The 
lowest he knew of was Leeds; it being there 1s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet, 
with 24 per cent. discount. The capital was £25,000 more than it should be. 
There should be a depreciation fund, so as to render it safe to reduce 
the price of gas to 2s. per 1000 cubic feet. This was why the Committee 
recommended the rescinding of the resolution as to accumulated profits. 
As much as 4d. on each 1000 feet of gas had to be paid in consequence of 
the heavy capital charges; otherwise the price to the consumer could be 
reduced to a large extent. It was very necessary that they should have 
some reserve fund, so that the Committee could reduce the price of gas 
and have something to fall back upon in case of emergency. The Com- 
mittee recommended the rescinding of the resolution in order that they 
might erect new depéts, at a cost of £3000, out of their profits; thus pre- 
venting an accumulation of capital upon the works. 

The Town CuER«K said it was not necessary for the Committee to rescind 
the resolution. The fund did not refer to money spent on any extensions 
or maintenance. They were empowered to do all that was necessary to 
supply gas; and it was only when all expenses had been met that the 
accumulated profits fund was concerned. 

Mr. Szpewick said he argued this very matter in committee, but was 
overruled. 

Mr. Wi1keEs hoped the Committee would soon see their way to abolish 
meter-rents. 

Alderman Focerrt pointed out that the Corporation had capital in- 
vested in meters, and were bound to obtain a return on it. 

Mr. Hopexn said that by thus diverting the profits it would necessitate 
an increase of about 34d. in the pound on the general district rate. For 
the principle involved of paying the charges as they arose, and not 
borrowing the money, he was willing, if it was so agreed, that this should 
be done. As Chairman of the Finance Committee, he had often been 
anxious about the great indebtedness of the town, and he felt that as 





s00n as ——_ they should get this reduced. On the one hand, they 
were not bound to lay down everything for their successors to have the 
benefit ; while, on the other, they should not lay up too heavy a burden 
for posterity. As to the statement of Mr. Robson, of his wish to reduce 
the cost of gas, it should be remembered that, as a Corporation, they were 
perfectly within their rights, as proprietors of gas-works, in obtaining 
advantages similar to those which would be obtained by a company under 
like circumstances. If —— gave the gas consumers the whole benefit 
of the profit made, it would not be doing justice to the general body of 
ratepayers. 

Mr. SWINBURNE proposed that the paragraph as to accumulated profits 
be struck out. According to the Town Clerk’s reading it was, he said, un- 
necessary; and he strongly objected to an unnecessary interference with a 
vital principle. In thus appropriating the profits they were only doing as 
was done in other towns. As long as they supplied consumers at a fair 
market price, they were doing their duty, and had a right to look at the 
matter as legitimate traders. All were not gas consumers. Though low- 
priced gas would suit him, it might not suit his next-door neighbour, who 
used less gas; therefore he argued that the profits should be devoted to 
reducing the general rates of the town. 

Mr. WALKER said the arguments adduced had led him to think it would 
be better to borrow the money than, in these bad times, to add 3d. or 4d. 
in the pound to the rates. 

Ultimately it was agreed to drop the recommendation, as being un- 
necessary ; and the specific proposals of the Committee will come before 
the Council at a future sitting. 


THE PRICE OF GAS AT HORNSEY. 

A Meeting of the Ratepayers of Hornsey and the neighbourhood wa 
held on Thursday, the 5th inst., at the Drill Hall, Crouch End—Mr. G. 
Rosiys in the chair—for the purpose of protesting against the price 
charged for gas by the Hornsey Gas Company, and for taking such steps 
as might be considered desirable to obtain a reduction. 

The Cuarmmay, in opening the proceedings, said he woul. for the present 
content himself by making one or two broad statements. The Hornsey Gas 
Company were charging the same price for gas supplied for private con- 
sumption and public lighting as they did 20 years ago. It was then 5s. 
per 1000 cubic feet, and 5 guineas per lamp; and since that time the 
rateable value of the parish had increased from £90,000 to £120,000. 
Twenty years ago the lamps in the district numbered 200, while at the 
present time there were as many as 6000. The cost both of private and 
public lighting was more in Hornsey at the present time than in any other 
parish within a distance of 20 miles round. The proper reduction—and 
the only one—which the ratepayers should submit to was 1s. per 1000 feet; 
while they should insist upon the cost of lighting the public lamps being 
reduced from 5s.to 4s. The only answer the Company could make against 
these reductions was that they were paying only a small dividend. He 
did not deny this; at the same time the ratepayers were not going to wait 
until the Company made up their parliamentary dividend of 10 per cent. 
The Company must reduce their rates for lighting, or the parish would be 
lighted by other means. If they did not comply with the request of the 
ratepayers, he would remind them that application could be made to 
Parliament for the establishment of a new company, and they could also 
burn paraffin. 

Mr. Rew moved the following resolution :—‘‘ That this meeting protests 
against the excessive rate charged by the Hornsey Gas Company for their 
gas, and is of opinion that they have taken an undue advantage of their 
monopoly, and been unfaithful to their public trust; and this meeting 

ledges itself to 7 any application by the Company to Parliament 
or power to raise additional capital unless their gas-rate is reduced to an 
amount corresponding with the adjoining districts of South Hornsey and 
Hampstead.” 

Mr. Hetcuway seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 

Mr. H. R. Wii 14Ms, alluding to the difficulty the Local Board had in deal- 
ing with this matter, said it was all very well for people to advise them todo 
this and that, but he should like to know what the Board were todo. It 
had been urged on behalf of the Company that the cost of coal to them 
was 4s. 6d. per ton more than was paid by The Gaslight and Coke Company. 
Even if it were, the consumers had nothing to do with it. The Com- 
pany said, too, they had many miles of new mains in the neighbourhood ; 
but why was it so? Simply because their charges were prohibitive. 
With regard to the reduction of 5d. per 1000 feet which the Company had 
made, it was not worth thanking them for; and he firmly believed the 
wisest policy for them to pursue would be to take the ratepayers into their 
confidence, and not put their backs up at them or the Local Board. 

Mr. ATTENBOROUGH advised the meeting, before resorting to coercive 
measures, to try what could be done by endeavouring to meet the Com- 
pany in a conciliatory spirit, and moved the following resolution :—“ That 
a deputation of seven gentlemen be now chosen, with instructions to seek 
an interview with the Directors of the Hornsey Gas Company; this meet- 
ing being most unwilling to resort to coercive measures until a concilia- 
tory and courteous mode of action shall have been tried and failed.” 

Mr. BepDELLSs seconded the motion, and, as one of the original share- 
holders in the Company, referred to the advantages which were held out 
to them in the Company’s Act, but which had never been obtained. He 
was not, he said, unwilling that the consumers should have the benefit of 
the large increase which came to the Company. He could not, nowever, 
refrain from alluding to the unfair comparison which had been made in 
the course of the present proceedings. It was scarcely fair to compare 
the lighting conditions of Newington Butts with a rural parish like 
Hornsey ; and he would therefore advise the meeting to act fairly under 
any circumstances. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, and a deputation of six gentle- 
men appointed to wait on the Directors of the Company. 

The following resolution was also carried :—“ This meeting of gas con- 
sumers will consent to the aforesaid deputation agreeing on their behalf 
to no higher charge than 4s. per 1000 feet, and that this meeting be ad- 
journed until a day in May next, or any earlier date on receiving notice 
from the Chairman, to receive the result of the deputation’s interview 
with the Directors.” 

It was then decided that a report of the meeting and of the resolutions 
passed should be forwarded to the Company, and the proceedings ter- 
minated with the usual vote of thanks. 








PRESENTATION TO Mr. J. Parry, or Carpirr.—On Wednesday last the 
officials and workmen of the Cardiff Gaslight and Coke Company pre- 
sented to Mr. John Parry, the Assistant Engineer of the works, on the 
occasion of his marriage, a handsome marble clock and bronze ornaments, 
bearing the following inscription :—‘ Presented to Mr. and Mrs. John 
Parry, on the occasion of their marriage, by the employés of the Cardiff 
Gaslight and Coke Company. Cardiff, April 3, 1883.” The presenta- 
tion was made by Mr. J. Stibbs, the Secretary of the Company; and 
Mr. Parry, in reply, expressed his gratification at receiving such a hand- 
some present, and at the kind feelings existing, which he trusted would 
continue during his connection with the Company. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
; Epinsuneu, Saturday. 

The judgment delivered this week by Sheriff Substitute Mair, in the 
Glasgow Sheriff Court, is of considerable importance to gas companies and 
corporations all over the country; but, should the Glasgow Corporation, 
who are the pursuers in the action, and whose proceedings, in ceasing to 
supply gas to a consumer, have been declared to be “ illegal and unwarrant- 
able,” determine to carry the case to a higher tribunal, it is questionable 
whether the interpretation put upon the Glasgow Gas Act will be affirmed. 
The point at issue may be briefly stated thus : John M‘Farlane is the sole 

artner of a firm carrying on business as looking-glass makers, in the 

radeston district, and he resides at some distance from these premises in 
Hospital Street. The firm—that is to say, John M‘Farlane—ceased to 
carry on business some time between November, 1882, and February 
last, at which time 16s. 1ld. was due to the Corporation for gas. 
M‘Farlane, it seems, had regularly paid for the gas supplied to his 
rivate residence. But,as he refused or delayed to pay the amount due 
or his business premises, the Corporation—acting, as they thought, in 
accordance with their Act of Parliament—cut off the supply of gas to 
M‘Farlane’s private residence; and he thereupon raised a petty action, 
concluding for £12 damages, as “loss, injury, and damage.” “He has 
been successful in getting a decision in his favour, as well as £6 in name 
of damages; the Sheriff holding that the Corporation are bound to supply 
gas to every building, the owner or occupier of which pays or gives 
sufficient security for the payment of gas accounts. If this judgment 
should be affirmed in the event of an appeal to a higher Court, 
it will certainly open the door wide to designing knaves, whose 
chief business is to get through life without paying for the goods 
they consume. And a serious difficulty stands in the way of the 
Corporation overturning the judgment. It is a peculiar and, in most 
instances, a very beneficial rule, that actions brought in the Small 
Debt Court (as in the instance under consideration) are not appeal- 
able, and that the decision of the presiding Sheriff is final. In the event, 
however, of a miscarriage of justice, either through a misinterpretation of 
the clauses of an Act of Parliament or otherwise, two courses are open to 
the litigant who believes that he has been injured—first, to bring a note of 
suspension before the Lords of Justiciary, and so set aside the decision in 
the Inferior Court; or, by an action of declarator in the Court of Session, 
“reduce” the Sheriff's interlocutor. The interests of the Gas Corporation 
may render the adoption of one or other of these courses necessary. As I 
have indicated, the Corporation assumed that they were quite within their 
owers in cutting off the supply of gas to M‘Farlane’s private residence, 
in respect of his failure to pay for the gas consumed in his business pre- 
mises; and so they adopted this course as being the speediest and most 
effectual remedy open to them. They might have attained their object in 
another way—by suing M‘Farlane in the same Court for the amount of 
his account, getting decree therefor, and in the event of failure to pay, 
unding and selling such of his “ household gods” as would satisfy their 
emand. But it will be readily seen that this is a cumbrous and expen- 
sive mode of arriving at a result; and it is of paramount importance 
that the point should be clearly settled—whether, in the particular cir- 
cumstances stated, the Corporation have not powers, under their Act, to 
pursue the course, which is less troublesome and inexpensive, of cutting 
off the supply. The Sheriff founded his judgment mainly on the fact 
that the Corporation are bound to supply gas to every building the 
owner or occupier of which pays for the gas consumed therein. I do 
not think that the case which has arisen was ever contemplated by the 
framers of the Act, or else such a loophole for escape from a just debt 
would have been carefully guarded against. It may be the law that aman 
occupying two sets of premises may pay for the gas consumed in the one, 
and snap his fingers whet the account is presented for the gas consumed 
in the other; but it is decidedly against all. the principles of equity. The 
Corporation, no doubt, are bound to supply gas to premises when asked to 
do so; but it is the individual who is held responsible for any account that 
may be incurred, and it not unfrequently happens that because a man is 
already a consumer no security is exacted in the event of his opening 
business premises. The individual obtains the benefit of the gas which 
has been consumed ; and it looks like a mockery of justice to say that the 
individual who refuses to pay for this benefit may not only escape the 
consequences, but may compel the Corporation to continue to furnish him 
with the means of comfort, and insist on damages in the event of their 
determining to have no dealings with him. It is to be hoped that the 
Corporation will adopt measures to have the question determined on a 
more satisfactory basis than that on which it at present rests. 

As mentioned in my “ Notes” of last week, the Corporation of Aberdeen 
granted permission to the Market Company to make certain experiments 
with the electric light in their handsome structure which has just been 
completed. These experiments were made at the close of last week ; and, 
as I in my own mind anticipated, they have been pronounced by one news- 
ay in the city to be a success. Very little importance, however, need 

e attached to such an expression of opinion, as the newspaper to which I 
refer has said the same thing over and over again, and in cases, too, where, 
from personal observation, I could say the electric ligkt had not fulfilled 
the conditions essential to good lighting. ‘The general belief was that, 
for pureness and steadiness, it [the electric light] quite excelled ordinary 
gas. An opportunity for judging of the comparative merits of gas at 
its best, and of the electric light as dealt in by the Brush Company, 
was afforded. Several prominent standard sights, showing the most im- 
proved burners produced by Messrs. Bray and Messrs. Suge, were shown 
in different parts of the hall; but the yellow flame exhibited by them 
showed itself in poor contrast with the clear and steady illumination 
afforded by the electric light.” Now the writer, while giving expression 
to this opinion, states that the power of the electric light was equal to 
14,000 candles; but he does not say a word about the number of gas lights 
or the photometric value of them. From the same report it appears 
further that many people were of opinion that the electric light cast too 
heavy a shadow in the side alley, where lamps had been erected to see the 
effect of the rays on dead meat; and that these rays imparted a bluish 
tinge to the meat. These objections, however, do not seem to have arrested 
the attention of the writer, in his anxiety to “ a, He then goes on to 
describe an experiment with the incandescent lamps, “each of which we 
understand can be managed—increased or reduced in size of flame (?)—just 
as the occupant of the stall desires;” yet in the course of five minutes 
after the experiment commenced “every lamp had been completely 
smashed.” But then the writer hastens to explain that “ the pressure— 
that is the steam and the electric power—required for the are light is 
much too strong for that required for the proper display of the incan- 
descent light;” evidently forgetful of his previous statement that the 
occupant of the stall can increase or decrease the size of the flame at 
pleasure. So far it is the general impression that the light by this system 
is produced by the incandescence of a filament of carbon or some other 
elementary substance, and that the intensity of the light is due to the 
strength of the electric current. Now, if it is possible for the occupant 
of the stall to reduce the flame, it simply comes to this, that by some 








means or other the strength of the current is under control. Why, then, 
when such experiments were being conducted under the im mediate super- 
intendence of a representative of the Electric Company, should it be 
necessary to tender the exceedingly lame apology for the smashing of the 
lamps, that the pressure for the arc light was too great for the incan- 
descent? The quotations which I have made from the report in question 
clearly show, I think, that there are other things. besides the electric 
current which require to be controlled in Aberdeen. 

Recently complaints have been made in Burntisland regarding the 
quality of the gas; and the Commissioners, in order to satisfy themselves 
as to whether these complaints were justifiable, instructed Mr. Falconer 
King, the City Analyst of Edinburgh, to make tests. He has done so, and 
the mean cf four tests fixes the quality at 80 candles; and, besides, he 
reports that the gas is very free from impurities. The complaints must 
have had reference to the rich quality of the gas. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

The man named Bernard Gallagher, whom I spoke of a week ago as 
having been arrested on suspicion in connection with the wrecking of the 
Tradeston gasholder, was brought before Stipendiary Gemmel to-day at 
the Glasgow Central Police Court; and by that gentleman, on the motion 
of the Procurator-Fiscal, he was remitted to the Sheriff of Lanarkshire. 
The Glasgow police have worked most energetically in the case, with the 
result, it is said, that they have to a great extent traced the perpetrators 
of the explosion at the Tradeston Gas-Works. This becoming known to 
Gallagher, he has, it is alleged, turned approver, and is willing to furnish 
information which will assist the authorities in the apprehension of the 
other and principal perpetrators of the outrage of the 20th of January last. 
He is said to be acquainted with the workings of some of the men arrested 
in England in connection with the nitro-glycerine manufactory, and it is 
understood that he will be conveyed to London for the purpose of identi- 
fying several of the prisoners there, and of giving information as to the 
dynamite “circle.” ; 

Amongst the minutes submitted at Thursday’s meeting of the Town 
Council of Glasgow there was the following in connection with the 
Tradeston explosion :—“ At a meeting of the Sub-Committee on Finance 
held on the 28th ult., Councillors M‘Laren and Jamieson reported that, 
previous to considering the appeal made on behalf of the sufferers through 
the explosion of the Tradeston gasholder, they had consulted the Town 
Clerk on the subject. The Town Clerk stated to them that the reports of 
Colonel Majendie and Mr. Hawksley, confirmed by the opinion of Mr. 
Foulis and other practical men who examined the gasholder immediately 
after the explosion took place, establish conclusively that the explosion 
was not attributable in any degree to the carelessness or fault of the Cor- 
poration or any of their officers. The Corporation therefore stand in the 
position simply of being sufferers by the explosion, just as the parties who 
make the appeal seem to have been, and can in no view be legally respon- 
sible for the damage done to surrounding properties or the occupants of 
such properties. Moreover, as statutory Trustees under the Gas Acts, the 
Corporation have no power to make, and are not entitled to make, any 
payments to sufferers, unless the explosion was caused by the fault of the 
Corporation or their officers. It appears, therefore, to the Town Clerk 
that it would be exceedingly dangerous to recognize, or give effect to either 
the appeal now made or any claims whatever for damage sustained by 
third parties in consequence of the explosion. Having regard to the 
opinion thus expressed by the Town Clerk, the reporters have to recom- 
mend that the appeal referred to should not be entertained. The Sub- 
Committee approved of this recommendation, and instructed the Town 
Clerk accordingly.” The minute was approved. ; 

Returning to the report of which I spoke in my “ Notes” a fortnight ago 
as having been submitted by Mr. George R. Hislop to the Paisley Gas 
Corporation Committee, I should mention that he also deals with the 
question of hiring out gas cooking-stoves, &c. He says: “‘ Throughout the 
whole of England, gas companies and corporations have of late years largely 
increased their sale of gas _ renting out gas cooking-stoves at 10 per cent. 
on the cost of the same. In Dundee 320 cooking-stoves have been hired 
out by the Corporation within these last 18 months, and with the best 
results, and the demand for them is increasing. The Arbroath Gas Cor- 
poration recently resolved to adopt the same plan, and are opening a shop 
in one of the principal streets to exhibit the goods ; and other corporations 
are at present considering the subject.” In reporting to the Committee 
on this and allied matters, he says that he is only asking them to keep 
abreast of the requirements or necessities of the present time. 

It was reported to the last meeting of the Hamilton Town Council that, 
according to the returns submitted to the Gas Committee by the Manager 
— Johnston), the cost of ere of the gas was 93d. per 1000 cubic 
eet, and that the average illuminating power was 27°3 standard candles. 
In the course of the discussion to which the report gave rise, Mr. Tainsh 
stated that at present the coal and lime used in the manufacture of the gas 
cost at the rate of only 4d. per 1000 cubic feet, while the working expenses 
amounted to 53d. per 1000 feet. This was, he said, an exceptional state of 
matters, coal and lime having at one time been 10d., as against 3d. for 
wages, for every 1000 cubic feet of gas made. The Gas Committee, it seems 
have under consideration the propriety of taking the manufacture of the 
secondary products into their own hands. 

At the usual monthly meeting of the Hawick Town Council held last 
Tuesday week, attention was drawn by Bailie Milligan to a notice which 
the local Gas Company had issued regarding complaints as to the quality 
of the gas, and which they requested should be made to them officially in 
writing. There was, he said, scarcely any one but had found fault with 
the gas during the past winter, though he must say it had been better 
during the past week or ten days. He did not think the bad gas could 
be due to the pipes, seeing that it was good one night and bad the next. 
Very few, he be ieved, would send in a complaint, because they would be 
afraid of their supply being cut off. His opinion was that the Council 
should lodge a complaint on behalf of the community. Bailie Inglis 
admitted that there was some cause for complaint, the distributing pipes 
having been affected, especially in Wilton, by the removal of the works; but 
this defect would be remedied soon. Mr. J. Falconer King’s report on the 

as (recently quoted in the JourNaL) was referred to by Bailie Lawson as 
foving shown the to possess the high illuminating power of 30 or 31 
candles. But this &a. not satisfy Bailie Milligan, who remarked that the 
supply had been irregular—sometimes it was good enough, and at other 
times it,was bad, so that the reason given by Baillie Inglis was not suffi- 
cient. This gentleman, however, replied that his own gas, with rare 
exceptions, had been pretty good. Bailie Lawson remarked that he could 
say the opposite; but it was very dangerous to find fault, as one who did 
so had been threatened with legal proceedings, for which neither Bailie 
Milligan nor Bailie Lawson cared. Towards the close of the discussion it 
was asked why the Directors had put such a notice in the papers; and 
Bailie Inglis, in reply, said it was owing to some complaiats which, on 
being investigated—were found to be due to insufficient fittings. The 
conclusion was eventually arrived at that the conversation ¥. hich had taken 
place would suit the purposes of the Council. 
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The Glasgow pig iron market has been steady this week, and somewhat 
more inclined to firmness. There is still a great lack of animation, and 
little interest is taken in the market by persons outside the trade; but a 
slight improvement which took place in prices on Wednesday brought out 
a good many buyers. Atthe low prices now current, a very little firmness 
gives great uneasiness to all who require to buy. The discouraging feature 
is the foreign trade, which is quiet for the season. The home trade, how- 
ever, continues excellent, and the local consumption of pig iron must be 
very large at present. As low as 46s. 94d. cash was accepted on Monday ; 
but business was done yesterday afternoon at 47s. and 47s. 04d. cash, also 
at 47s. 2d. and 47s. 24d. one month. 

Rather more quietness has characterized the coal trade this week, and 
the demand for household coal is on the decrease. In the meantime prices 
are pretty firm all round. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LiverPooL, April 14, 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The market continues very sick; the demand 
for present delivery seems almost entirely to have ceased, and there are 
no symptoms of a recove There are now sellers at £17 7s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Hull, making the decline about 17s. 6d. per ton since the beginning of the 
month. There is more inquiry for forward delivery, and present values 
must be tempting to consumers; but, naturally, few makers seem dis- 

sed to anticipate a further decline by accepting to-day’s prices for their 
uture make. 





SevitteE WatTer-Works Company, Limitep.—On the 2nd inst. this 
Company was registered, with a capital of £500,000, in £20 shares, to carry 
on the businesses of a water-works company, a land drainage and irrigation 
company, and a sewage farm and irrigation company, at Seville, Spain; 
and to acquire a concession granted by the Municipality of the city. 

Deatu oF Mr. G. Forp, or Brrertey Hitt.—The death is announced 
of Mr. George Ford, the Secretary of the Brierley Hill Gas Company. 
The deceased gentleman was a native of Kidderminster, where the first 
30 years of his life were passed. In 1835 he commenced business at 
Brierley Hill, which was then just beginning to rise into notice; the 
development of the mineral wealth in the neighbourhood causing it to be 
regarded as a place having a prosperous future before it. Mr. Ford took 
an active part in all matters affecting the welfare of the locality, and, 
among others, in the formation of the Gas Company, of which he was one 
of the few remaining original shareholders ; and he was generally regarded 
as one of the leading men in the district. He had been in such feeble 
health for some few months prior to his decease that he had been com- 

elled to keep his room; and on the morning of Tuesday, the 8rd inst., 
ie passed quietly away, in the 78th year of his age. 

Tue PuRcHASE OF THE BASINGSTOKE WaTER-WoORKS BY THE CORPORA- 
T1on.—A special meeting of the Basingstoke Town Council was held on the 
2nd inst., in regard to the above-named matter. The Town Clerk suggested 
that application should be made to the Local Government Board for the 
sum of £12,000, which he thought would be sufficient to cover the cost of 
purchase, arbitration, the award to Mr. Smith (the Secretary) for loss of 
services (£480), &c. The amount of the award was £9965. One of the 
members inquired if, in estimating the amount to be borrowed, the Town 
Clerk had taken into consideration the future extension of the works. 
Being answered in the negative, he proposed—“ That an application be 
made to the Local Government Board to sanction the purchase by this 
Authority of the water-works, and also to consent to the borrowing, on the 
security of the rates of this borough, of the sum of £13,000 for the pur- 
poses of such purchase.” This was agreed to. 

THe Frere aT Wituiams, MacpHerson, anD Co.’s Partnt-Works.—The 
litigation arising out of the disastrous fire which occurred on the 25th of 
October, 1881, at the Victoria Paint-Works, Manchester, of Messrs. Wil- 
liams, Macpherson, and Co., has now, it may be hoped, been concluded. 
The contention has been as to the liability of the Norwich Union Insurance 
Company on a policy for £1000. The policy contained a warranty that ‘‘no 
oil was boiled or varnish made, and no mineral oil stored” on the premises. 
The defendants’ case was that they were not liable upon the policy, 
because Brunswick black was made upon the premises, and this was a 
varnish ; and because benzine, a mineral oil, was stored there. At the 
first trial, some months since, a verdict was recorded in the plaintiffs’ 
favour; but it was subsequently set aside, and a new trial ordered. This 
came on for hearing last week before Baron Pollock and a special jury ; 
and after three days had been occupied with the case, the jury considered 
the matter for an hour and a quarter, and then gave a verdict for the 





plaintiffs. The amount of the claim, it was arranged, should be settled out 
of court. 

Wavertey Association or Gas Manacers.—The forty-fourth half- 
yearly meeting of this Association was held at Hawick last Thursday. 
The President (Mr. J. Robb, of Haddington) occupied the chair. The 
Secretary (Mr. Taylor, of Jedburgh) gave a very satisfactory account of 
the state of the Association; and after some other preliminary business, 
the members and friends went to the new gas-works erected at Mansfield 
Haugh, over which they were shown by Mr. Smith, the Manager. The 
works are erected on a plan sufficiently extensive to supply good and cheap 
gas for the town of Hawick for very many years to come, even should it 
continue to extend as it has done during the last decade. After all parts 
of the works had been visited, the party adjourned to the Crown Hotel, 
where dinner awaited them. After the usual loyal toasts had been given 
and responded to, “‘ Success to the New Gas-Works” was proposed by Mr. 
Robson, of Selkirk, who said that for magnitude and arrangement the 
works were, he believed, the best in either the south or the west of Scot- 
land, and showed the good engineering abilities of Mr. Smith. He also 
expressed the pleasure the members had experienced in visiting them. 
Mr. Smith, in reply, thanked the company for their kind wishes, and said 
the Directors of the Hawick Gaslight Company, in putting up new works, 
did not study merely outside show, but aimed at having commodious and 
serviceable works to meet the requirements of the age. The next meeting 
of the Association will be held at Selkirk. 


Gas Cooxinc aT SwansEa.—At the conclusion of the annual general 
meeting of the Swansea Gas Company on the 6th inst., the shareholders 
present were invited to partake of a luncheon specially cooked by gas. 
The Directors have within the past six months determined on letting gas 
cooking-stoves on hire, and a large number of these appliances were on 
view in the engine-room at the works; the charge for their hire ranging 
from Is. 6d. to 3s. per quarter, and the cost of the gas consumed in them 
varying from 1d. to 2d. per hour. There were also on view gas-fires suit- 
able for warming bed-rooms, sitting-rooms, and halls. The luncheon was 
cooked by two of the larger stoves, and no inconvenienve whatever was 
experienced from the operation; the products of combustion being con- 
veyed away by means of a simple dome-shaped contrivance fitted over the 
stoves. About 50 persons partook of the repast, which was pronounced 
to have been excellently prepared for the table, and was entirely free from 
any odour indicative of the means employed. in cooking it. At the close of 
the luncheon, the Secretary of the Company (Mr. Thornton Andrews) 
stated that only 200 cubic feet of gas, costing 8d., had been employed in 
cooking the various viands of which the guests had partaken; and the 
value of the kind of stove used (which was large enough to prepare a dinner 
for 100 or 150 persons) was £32. Dr. A. Davies, of Cardiff, expressed an 
opinion that the joints had been excellently cooked, and said he was sure 
that if these appliances were more in use, not only would the Swansea Gas 
Company but the public at large greatly benefit thereby. 

Tue Aston LocaL BoarD AND THE BIRMINGHAM CONSOLIDATION BILL.— 
Last Tuesday, a special meeting of the Aston Local Board was held for the 
purpose of considering the recent opposition to the Birmingham Corporation 
(Consolidation) Bill. The Clerk (Mr. J. Ansell) reported that since the last 
special meeting of the Board, he, as authorized, had convened a meeting of 
the owners and ratepayers of the district, to take into consideration the 
desirability of opposing the Bill, with the view to obtain the insertion of 
clauses protecting the interests of the inhabitants with respect to the 
charges for water, the bye-laws as to the water-fittings, and other matters. 
At this meeting a motion to further oppose the Bill was lost by a majority 
of two; and a resolution was carried confirming the proceedings which had 
already been taken, and authorizing the application of the rates for the 
payment of the expenses incidental to the proceedings, and the insertion 
in the Bill of clauses already agreed to by the Corporation. After the 
passing of this resolution, he attended before the Parliamentary Committee, 
and agreed with the Corporation that, with respect to the water-fittings, 
the bye-laws under the Consolidation Bill were not to be operative until 
they had been approved by the Local Government Board, the Aston Local 
Board and the King’s Norton Rural Sanitary Authority having the right 
to appear and raise reasonable objections to them. Other clauses had also 
been obtained which, in the opinion of the Parliamentary Committee, 
were eminently satisfactory to the Board. After some discussion, a resolu- 
tion was passed confirming the one adopted by the ratepayers at their 
meeting, and authorizing the expenditure by the Board of the sums neces- 
sary for inserting in the Bill the clauses which had already been agreed to 
by the Corporation. 








GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS & ENGINES 


Can be made on their Patent principle to pass the Gas without any Oscillation or Variation in Pressure. 


GWYNNE & CO. 


Do not pretend to 
enter into a 
struggle with 
other makers in 
respect to cheap- 
ness, but to pro- 
duce machinery of 
the very highest 
quality, and most 
approved design 
and workman- 
ship. The result 
is that in every in- 
stance their work 5 
is giving the ful- { — oF 
lest satisfaction. i 
Numerous _ testi- 
monials and refer- asi 
ences can be given ' 
to Companies 
using their Ma- 
chinery for years 
past. 
PRIZE MEDALS 
obtained wherever ¢ 
Exhibited. 
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GWYNNE & CO. 


Have made the 
largest and most 
perfect Gas-Ex- 
HAUSTING Ma- 
CHINERY in the 
world, and have 
completed Ex- 
hausters to the ex- 
tent of 14,000,000 
cubic feet passed 
per hour, of all 
sizes from 2000 to 
210,000 cubic feet 
per hour. 


This machinery 
may now be seen 
working at the 


CRYSTAL PALACE 
GAS ¢ ELECTRICAL 


EXHIBITION, 


STAND No. 3. 


= (No. 172 in Catalogue 
= of Exhibits.) 


Hydraulic ‘and Gas Engineers, 





ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Gwynne & Co.'s New Catalogue of Gas-Exhausting and other Machinery may be obtained on application at the above Address. 
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ENTIRELY REVISED, 1882. 
Waa. Readers of a Pamphlet pre- | 


pared for Gas Companies to distribute to Gas Con- 
sumers—* Cooking & Heating by Gas ;” on Burners, &c. 
Copies, by post, Threepence, direct ‘from the Author, 
Maonvs Onren, Assoc. M.1.C.E., Gas-Works, SypENnan. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
HE Gas Purification and Chemical 


Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
only representatives for the Sale of Oxide are Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them include the sole right to raise 
material from the estates of the Marquis of Donegal, | 
G. Harvey, Esq., the Rev. Mr. Nixon, Sir Charles Knox 


Gore, the Marquis of Sligo, Mrs. Nidari, W. M. Kirk, | 


Esq.,and Captain Beamish. These propertiesextend over 
an area of more than 350,000 acres, the royalties being 
held for along term of years. They employ their own 
overseers and labourers, and there are no intermediate 
profits between them and the consumer. 

Address 161 to 163, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C. 

Joun Wm. O’Ner1, 
ag Director. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON begs | to call 
attention to the above announcement, and requests 
that all communications intended for him be addressed | 
to the Head Office. 





WANTED, by a young Man, aged 27, | 
an appointment as METER INSPECTOR, or | 
FOREMAN over Workshops and Fitters ; thoroughly | 
conversant with Meter-Testing, Gas-Fitting, and uses 
Photometer; knowledge of Chemistry, and certificates 
for Machine Construction. 

Address, No. 926, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 





HE Advertiser requires a re-engage- 

ment as WORKING MANAGER or MANAGE RI 
and SECRETARY of a Gas-Works; thoroughly skille a| 
in all Mechanical Work of Plant and Retort Setting: 
fair Draughtsman. Two and a half years in present | 
situation. Good references, and satisfactory reasons 
for leaving. 

Apply, J. W. W., Manager, Gas-Works, WiGsTon ; or to 

. D. Hutme, M. D., Chairman, Gas Company, WicsTon. 


WANTED, o a “steady, industrious Man, | 


of good character, as STOKER at a Country | 
Gas-Works. Average wages, 26s. per week. 
Raby Comeemnnee, Gas-Works, Winsford, CuEesHire. 


TO GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS. 


WPVANTeED, Retort Setting, at Home| 


or Abroad. Will find Labour and Materials, or 
will take Labour only. Uniform heat throughout the 
whole of the setting guaranteed. 
For terms please apply to JosrrH Ineparr, 15, 
Auckland Street, Vauxhall, Lonpon. 


WA4NzED, an. active, steady Man, as! 
WORKING MANAGER. 500 tons of Coal a 
year carbonized. Must understand the Manufacture | 
and Distribution of Gas, Main and Service Laying, | 
Retort Setting, &c. Wages, 30s. per week, with house, 
coal, and gas. State age, family, present employment: 
testimonials. 


Apply, Mr. Jas. SHanrp, 81, Bell Street, Wigston, | 


LEICESTE R. 


WANTED, 3 a steady Man, : as 3 Second 


HAND, in the Sulphate of Ammonia House at 
the Reading Gas- Works. (John Abbot and Co.'s plant.) 


He must have had a fair experience in such work. The | 


situation is permanent to a steady man. 
Apply, stating age, with references and wages re- 
quired, to Mr. Epwarp Baker, En ngineer. 





N Accountant Clerk wanted, in a Gas 
Engineering and Manufacturing Business at West- 
minster. 
Address, stating age, experience, salary required, &c., 
e G. 8, Sell’s Advertising Offices, 167, Fleet Street, 
ONDON, 


‘NEWBIGGING’S 


GAS MANAGER’S 
HANDBOOK. 


[For PARTICULARS, SEE PAGE bso 


WANteD, a young Man, who i is ex- 
perienced and thoroughly conversant with Gas 
| Engineering and Gas Plant generally, as ASSISTANT 
DRAUGHTSMAN, and competent to take up quan- 
tities. A knowledge of the workshops preferred. 

Apply by letter. with references, age, and salary 
required, to No. 924, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET oe Conmee, E.C. 


FOR COKE OVENS, NEAR LEEDS. 


nies, shortly, a Working Manager, 
who thoroughly understands the Manufacture 
and Treatment of Gas. He will be required to look 
after a number of Coke Ovens where the Gases are 
taken off, and the resulting Products dealt with as in a 
Gas-Works. Single man preferred. 

State Wages required, and give references, in letter 
addressed to No. _ care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET Street, E.C 


HE Market Harborough Gas Company 


require immediately the services of a Person 





competent for Main Laying, Fitting, and the Manu- | 


|facture of Gas. Good house and garden provided, | 
together with coals and gas. 

The person appointed will be required to work under 
supervision, but with the prospect of becoming the 
future Manager. None but practical men need apply. 

Applications, giving references and amount of salary 
required, to be sent to 

Crarves Brroorne, Secretary. 

Market : Harborough, April 10, 1888. 


“WVANTED. a small Gas Apparatus, 
about 200 light, suitable for a factory. 
| Send particulars to A. B., Carron House, Upper 
| Thames Street, Lonpon. 
‘Po. SALE, Two Purifiers, 5 ft. by 5 ft. 
by 2ft.9in., with Wood Sieves, and 5 in. Hydraulic 

jC entre-Valve and Connections. All in good order. 

For particulars anny, to Wm. CuaLmMers, Manager, 
| Gas- WwW orks, Carluke, 


“| FoR SALE.—The Leamington Priors | 
Gas Company have FOR SALE :— 
| One STATION METER, to pass 10,000 cubic feet 
per hour. 
Two 8-in. STATION GOVERNORS. 
Particulars on application to W1LL1aM Cross, Manager 
| and Secretary. 








- | POR SAL SALE, a Telescopic Gasholder, 35 ft, 
by 20 ft., and a Single DITTO, 35 ft. by 20 ft., both 
suspended and in good condition. Only worked seven 

| or eight years; and moved to make room for extensions. 

}Can be moved and re-erected. Also Six 8-in. Gas 
Valves. 

| For prices and full particulars apply to AsHMoRE AND 
| Wu1tz, Hope Iron Works, StockTon-on-TEEs. 


GAS PLANT FOR SALE. 


T HE Tillicoultry and Devonside Gas 
Company have FOR SALE aSTATION-METER, 
2000 feet per hour capacity, with Connections, in good 
condition. 

For price and particulars, apply to Ropert Cowie, 
Gas Manager, TILLICOULTRY. 


G AS PLANT FOR SALE 


HE Buxton Local Board have for Sale| 


a Whimster’s EXHAUST WASHER to pass 
10,000 feet per hour, and Two of Braddock’s 8-in. COM- 
PENSATING GOVERNORS, all with Bye-Pass Valves 
and Connections, and in good condition. 

For price and particulars apply to Mr. G. Smep.ey, 
Gas Office, Bridge Street, Buxton. 
Buxton, Jan. 22, 1883. 


| QN SALE, Two Purifiers, 6 ft. by 3 ft. 
each. One SCRUBBER, 5 ft. 2in. by 8 ft.; all 
inside dimens ons. 
_ Apply to Jonn Smeptey, Lea sete, near Dersy. 


REDHILL GAS. WOR WORKS, SURREY. 


, PLANT FOR SALE. F 
(pur Directors have for Disposal, in 


| consequence of the Enlargement of the Works, 

| the following PLANT, in good condition :— 

| One KOUND STATION METER, by West and 
Gregson, in Cast-Iron Case, 8-in. Inlet and Outlet, 
Hydraulic Valves and Bye-Pass, Clock and Tell- 


tale. 

Also FITTINGS for three Beds of five Retorts each, 
with Cast-Iron Hydraulic Main, Ascension-Pipes, 
Wrought-Iron Lids, &c. 

May be inspected, and further information obtained, 
upon application to CHarLes Reap, Manager, &c., at 
the Works. 


GAS MANUFACTURING PLANT FOR SALE. 
HE Plant named below has been 


thrown out of use by the erection of New Works 
on another site. It has been carefully taken down, and 
the whole has either been or will be thoroughly over- 
hauled, and made, for practical purposes, as good as 
new. 

The Apparatus will be sold separately; or, by 
viding new material to make up with, two complete 
Plants, equal to about 20 and 30 million cubic feet per 
}annum respectively, could be supplied, and arrange- 
| ments for the complete erection of the Works could be 
made. 
| Further particulars may be obtained of Gro. Bower, 
| St. Neots, Hunts. 


List of ] lant referred to above. 
A Gasholder, in Two Lifts of 20 ft. each, 70 ft. dia- 
meter. 
A Cast-Iron Tank for ditto,and 8 Columns, and all 
necessary appurtenances. 
4 Geabolder, in Two Lifts of 18 ft. each, 60 ft. dia- 


ww nN ‘Cent teon Tank for fitto, with 8 Columns, &c. 

A Circular Scrubber, 4 ft. diameter by 18 ft. high, with 
Cistern, Valves, and 8-in. Connections. 

A Scrubber, ‘4 ft. 8 in. square, and 18 ft. high, with 
Cistern, &c. 

A Set of Three Purifiers, 13 ft. by 9 ft., with 10-in. 
Centre Valve and Connections, Girders, and Lifts 
complete. 

A Station Meter to pass 12,000 cubic feet per hour, 
with Clock, Tell-tale, &c.; 8in. Bye-pass and Con- 
nections. 

One each 12-in. and 14-in. Governor, with Bye-pass 
and Connections. 

Iron Roof, 50 ft. span, 75 ft. long. 

Various Engines and Boilers, Pumps, Shafting, &c. 

A Gasholder, partly re-sheeted, 40 ft. by 16 ft., with 
| Columns, &c., complete. 

A Tank, suitable for a Tar Well, 28 ft. by 18 ft., and 
various other apparatus. 

TO COAL PROPRIETORS. 
HE Directors of the Cheltenham Gas- 
light and: Coke Company invite TENDERS for 
the supply of the best quality of COAL for making Gas 
for One, Two, or Three years, from the Ist of August 
next. 

Sealed tenders to be forwarded on or before Tuesday, 
the 22nd prox., addressed to the Engineer, from whom 
| particulars as to quantities and conditions of contract 

may be obtained on application. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 





R. O. Romeen, Engineer. 
Gas-Works, Cheltenham, Agel 7; 


TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 


pe Corporation of Beverley is prepared 
to receive TENDERS for the purchase of the 
surplus TAR made at the Beverley Gas-Works, for Two 
years, from and after the 30th of April inst. 
Further particulars may be obtained from Mr. Bryan, 
the Manager, at the Works. 
Endorsed tenders to be sent to me not later than 
Wednesday, the 18th inst. 
By order, 
Tuo. Crust, Town Clerk. 

Guildhall, Beverley, April 2, 1883. 





G. WALLER & CO”S NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER, 











TO WORK BY 


ENGINE C 


on~wme 


ao 


. Existing Exhausters altered 





INVENTED SPECIALLY TO REDUCE OSCILLATION, FRICTION, 
AND POWER. 


BELT OR WITH 


OMBINED. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 
. It will deliver one-third more per revolution than the Beale Exhauster. 
. It has not any Segments or Rings to cause friction. 
. The Cylinder being a circle, and the blades radial from the centre, it can 
be driven safely at a higher speed. 
. No heavy Fly-wheel needed, and one-third less power required. 


to pass from 30 to 50 per cent. more with- 


out disturbing ssi S84 anaes &e. 





Makers of BEALE’S and other EXHAUSTERS, and all Gas Machinery. 


Descriptive Circular of New Patent Gas -Exhauster can be had on application. 


PHCENIX ENGINEERING WORKS: 
HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 
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GAS PLANT FOR SALE. 
HE Directors of the Lincoln Gas 
Company have FOR SALE (in consequence of 
extensions to their Works) the undermentioned GAS 
PLANT :— 

(1) A set of Four Purifiers, 12 ft. square, with 
Walker's Centre-Valve and Connections, and 
Lifting Apparatus equal to new, having been 
in use only one season. 

(2) A set of Four Purifiers, same size as above, with 
all Connections. Been used ten years. 

(3) A Station Meter by Milne, in perfect working 
order ; capacity 25.000 feet per hour, with 12-in. 
Connections and Valves. 

(4) Three Station Governors in good condition, one 
10 in., two 8 in. 

For further particulars apply to Mr. JoHn CarTER, 
Secretary, Gas Company, LincoLn. 


SHREWSBURY GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS TAR. 
HE Directors of the above Company are 


desirous of receiving TENDERS for the purchase 
of the surplus TAR made at their Works during the 
Twelve months commencing July 1, 1883. } 

The estimated quantity for disposal is about 690 tons 
per annum. 

Forms of tender, containing all further particulars, 
may be obtained on applicacion at the Company’s 
Works, or by post. 

Tenders to be sent in to the undersigned not later 
than the 26th day of May, 1883 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

By order, 
Wm. Betton, A.M.LC.E., 
Secretary and Manager. 
Gas-Works, Shrewsbury, April 2, 1883. | 


SHREWSBURY GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


TENDERS FOR COAL. 
HE Directors of the Shrewsbury Gas- 


light Company invite TENDERS for the supply 
of best SCREENED GAS COALS, to be delivered free 
at the Great Western or London and North-Western 
Goods Yard, Shrewsbury, during One, Two, or Three 
years, at the option of the Directors, commencing on 
the Ist day of July, 1883. 

About 10,000 tons per annum will be required under 
the Contract. 

The Directors reserve to themselves the right, to 
divide the quantity into two or more Contracts, and do 
not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender. 

Forms of tender, containing all further particulars, 
may be obtained on application at the Company’s 
Works, or by post. 

Tenders to be sent to the undersigned, on or before 
the 26th day of May, 1883. 

By order, 
Wu. Betton, A.M.L.C.E., 
Secretary and Manager. 
Gas-Works, Shrewsbury, April 2, 1883. | 
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CORPORATION OF ROTHERHAM. 


(Gas-Works DEPARTMENT.) 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA PLANT. 


HE Gas Committee are prepared to| 
receive TENDERS (from makers only) for the | 

very best SULPHATE OF AMMONIA PLANT, of the 
Close Saturator and Open Evaporator or other improved | 
process. | 

The Plant to be of a sufficient size to work off the 
whole of the Ammoniacal Liquor produced from | 

18,000 tons of Coal annually, taking the production of 
each ton at 30 gallons. 
The person tendering to furnish drawings and specifi- | 
cations, and the price to include the delivery and fixing | 
in working order of the Plant. | 
All drawings, specifications, and papers (except those | 
furnished by the person whose tender is accepted) will | 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


be returned. 

For further information, app!y to the Manager, at the 
Gas- Works. 

Tenders to be sent in to me not later than Twelve 
at Noon on Monday, the 23rd of April, 1883, endorsed 
“ Tender for Sulphate of Ammonia Plant.” 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. | 
By order, | 

Sami. Brown, Town Clerk. 

Council Hall, Rotherham April 12, 1883. | 


CORPORATION OF ROTHERHAM. 


CONTRACTS FOR STORES—TO OIL MERCHANTS, 
IRONMONGERS, BRUSH MANUFACTURERS, 
STATIONERS, LEAD MERCHANTS, BRASS 
FOUNDERS, AND SADDLERS. 

HE Stores’ Committee invite Tenders 
for the supp!y and delivery of all kinds of 


STORES required in the various Departments of the 


Corporation, 
Samples may be seen, and forms of tender and all 


| other information obtained, on application to the Stores 


Keeper, at the Gas- Works. 
Tenders to be sent to me, endorsed “Tenders for 
Stores,” on or before Monday, the 23rd 0. April inst. 
By order, 
Samu. Brown, Town Clerk. 
Council Hall, Rotherham, April 12, 1883. 


HE Gas-Works Management Com- 


mittee of the Middlesbrough Corporation invite 





| TENDERS for the construction and erection of Four 


Cast-Iron PURIFIERS, with Girders, Valves, Connec- 
tions, &c., at their Works, Lower Commercial Street. 
Plans and specification can be seen, and full par- 
ticulars obtained, at the Office of the Manager, Lower 
Commercial Street. 
Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Purifiers,” to 
be delivered at my Offices, Corporation Hall, Middles- 


brough, not later than Saturday, the 2ist day of April, | 
1883, 


The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 


| the lowest or any tender. 


GrorGe BAINBRIDGE, 


(Signed) 
Town Clerk. 


| to be addressed as above. 





[April 17, 1883. 


MANCHESTER CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 
TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 


HE Gas Committee are prepared to 
raceive TENDERS for the purchase of the GAS 
TAR to be produced at their Gaythorn Works during a 
period of One or more years, commencing on thre Ist 
day of March, 1884. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee. Town Hall, Manchester, and endorsed 
“Tender f.r Gas Tar,” must be delivered here on or 
before Tuesday, the 15th day of May next. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

Further particulars and forms of tender may be 
obtained on application to Mr. GzorGe B. Jackson, at 
the Gas Office. 





By order, 
Josn. Heron, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Manchester, April 6, 1883. 





OLDBURY LOCAL BOARD OF HEALTH. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


TP ENDERS are invited by the above 


Board for the following work :— 
(1) To convert Two existing Single-Lift Gasholders 
into Telescopic. 
(2) To provide and Fix Hydraulic Main and other 
Ironwork for eight sets of Retorts. 
(3) To erect Eight Retort Arches complete, with 
necessary foundations. 
Drawings and specifications may be seen on applica- 
tion to the Manager, Mr. F. J. North, at his Office at the 


| Gas- Works. 


Tenders, properly endorsed, to be sent in not later 
than Tuesday, April 24, 1883, addressed to the Chairman 
of the Board, at the Ga -Works, Oldbury. 

The Board do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
Artuur Wricut, Clerk to the Board. 
Board Room, Oldbury, April 13, 1883. 


IRISH BOG OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE OF IRON. 


OHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Gas 


Purification Contractors, Hunslet, Leeds, having 
secured the leases for a long term of years of many 
valuable Bog Ore Deposits, extending over some thou- 
sands of acres in the North of Ireland, are now raising 
the Ore by their own staff of workmen, under the super- 
vision of thoroughly qualified overseers. The Ore is 
well drained and oxidized before being shipped, and 
Gas Companies can depend upon getting it in a con- 
dition for immediate use. Being large Consumers of 
Spent Oxide, they are thus enabled to offer Gas 
Managers exceptional terms. 

All applications as to terms, quality, and references 
Samples may be had from 
our Manager, Mr. Patrick Doherty, Culdaff, Co. Donegal. 

Depéts: Runcorn, Goole, Leeds, and Culdaff. 

Spent Oxide purchased in any quantities, or taken in 
exchange for New Oxide. 








SADLER & COMPANY, Lim ten. 


£250,000. 


12,500 SHARES OF £280 EACH. 
Present Issue of 10,000 Shares, or £200,000. 


Payable as follows :—£1 on Application; £2 on Allotment; £2 


22 on June 1; 


And the remainder as required, but further Calls not to exceed £2 per Share, nor to be made at intervals 


of less than two months. 


DIRECTORS 


Cc. F. H. BOLCKOW, Esg., D.L., J.P., Chairman. 


T. FRY, Esq., M.P. | 


W. HANSON, Esg., J.P. 


| BR. DIXON, Esg., J.P. | G. 


DYSON, Esq. | S. A. SADLER, Esgq., J.P. 


Banxers—THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED, Mippresproven. 


Soxticirorn—Mr. J. T. BELK, Mrppiesproveu. 


Secretary (pro tem.)—WILLIAM HOLLOWAY. 


Temporary Orrices: CARGO FLEET ROAD, MIDDLESBROUGH. 


‘'nts Company is formed for the purpose of purchasing and taking over, | 
as @ going concern, the Works and Business now 
Sadler, Manufacturing Chemist and Tar Distiller, including his Freehold 
and Leasehold Land and Works at Middlesbrough, Stockton, Carlton, 
Ulverston, and Portsmouth, and for the purpose of extending the same. 
The price to be paid to Mr. Sadler for the above-named properties, with 
all plant, tools, implements, and utensils, together with the benefit of all 
Contracts made by him for the purchase of Raw Materials and for the 
sale of Manufactured Goods, and the goodwill of the business, is agreed to 
be £93,500 (ninety-three thousand five hundred pounds), which sum the 
Directors have satisfied themselves, with the assistance of competent 


practical valuers, is a reasonable one. 


The Company is also to take at the cost price, on the 31st day of March, 
1883, all the Stocks of Raw Materials and Finished Goods that may then 


be upon the premises. 


The payments are to be made in’ manner provided in the agreements 


hereinafter mentioned. 


The business embraces the manufacture of the numerous and valuable 
products of Coal Tar and Sulphate and other Salts of Ammonia, Sulphuric 


and Oxalic Acids, Alkalies, Salts, &c., and has 
time successfully carried on by Mr. Sadler. 


To these branches it is intended to add the manufacture of Alizarine, 
which is a highly profitable one, as well as of Aniline and other Dyes. 

It is also proposed to bore to the Salt under the Company's Middles- 
brough property, and, in conjunction with the Ammonia Plant now in 
existence, to manufacture Soda by the new Ammonia a. 

For these ew it is proposed to purchase suc 

lesbrough Works as may be requisite to erect thereon the 


joining the Mid 
necessary additional plant. 


carried on by Mr. S. A. 


Company. 


annum, 
years. 


term of three years. 


been up to the present 


Application for the 
than the 23rd of April, 


freehold land ad- 


Mr. Sadler has contracted to take, in part payment of the purchase- 
money, 2500 shares credited as fully paid up; thus, to the extent of one- 
| fifth of the entire capital, identifying his interest with that of the 
These shares will only carry dividend on the amount from 
time to time called up, the balance bearing interest at 5 per cent. per 
He also agrees to hold at least one-half of these shares for three 


Of the remainder of the present issue, one-half have been applied for. 
Mr. Sadler will also undertake the post of Managing Director for the 


No goodwill, promotion money, or premium of any description has 
been, or will be, paid by the Company. 
The only Contracts entered into are the following :— 

1. An Agreement dated the twenty-seventh day of March, 1883, 
between SAMUEL ALEXANDER SADLER, of Middlesbrough, in the 
county of York, Manufacturing Chemist (thereinafter called 
“the Vendor”), of the first. part, and CHarLtes FERDINAND 
Henry Botckow, of Marton Hall, near Middlesbrough aforesaid, 
Esquire, as Trustee for the Company, of the other part. 

2. An Agreement dated the thirty-first day of March, 1883, between 
the said SamueL ALEXANDER SADLER of the first part, the said 
CuarLes Ferpimmanp Henry Boxickow of the second part, and 
the Company of the third part. 


present issue of shares must be made not later 
1883. 


If no allotment be made, the deposit will be returned without deduction. 

Copies of the above Contracts, and of the Memorandum and Articles of 
Association, may be inspected by applicants for shares at the Office of 
the Company's Solicitor. 
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T HE Nelson Local Board Gas Com- 
mittee invite TENDERS for 5000 tons of good 
Sereened Arley GAS COAL, delivered at Nelson 
Station in quantities as the Committee may decide. 
Tenders to be delivered to the undersigned on or 
before the 23rd day of April, 1883. 
WILLIAM Foster. 


Gas-Works, Nelson, Lancs. 


TO COAL AND CANNEL PROPRIETORS. 

HE Gas Committee of the Corporation 

of Warrington are prepared to receive TENDERS 

for the supply of about 19,000 tons of COAL and 

CANNEL for One, Two, or Three Years, increasing 
annually at the rate of about 10 per cent. 

Particulars and conditions of contract may be‘obtained 
on application to the undersigned, and sealed tenders, 
endorsed “Tender for Coal,” to be delivered at these 
Offices not later than Thursday, the 26th inst. 

By order, 
James Paterson, C.E., Manager. 

Offices, Gas Department, Mersey Street, 

Warrington, April 2, 1883. 





TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND OTHERS, 


THE Directors of the Staines and Egham 


Gas and Coke Company, Limited, are prepared to 


NELSON LOCAL BOARD GAS-WORKS. 
HE Gas Committee solicit OFFERS 
for Second-hand EXHAUSTER and ENGINE 
COMBINED. Will pass 16,000 feet per hour, and is in 
very good condition. Can be seen atthe Works. 4 0 be 

sold cheap. 
Further particulars can be obtained from the Manager. 
ViILLIAM Foster. 


CORPORATION OF CARNARVON. 

| THE Gas Committee of the above Cor- 
poration are prepared to receive TENDERS for 

GAS COAL, to the extent of about 2000 tons per 

annum, for One, Two, or Three years. 

The Coal to be the best of its kind; and all deliveries 
to be equal to sample (should sample be called for). 
Rate of delivery as may be required by the Manager. 
Prices to be quoted net for delivery free at Carnarvon 
Station. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Gas Coal,” and 
addressed to the Chairman of Gas Committee, Car- 
narvon, to be sent in not later than Noon on the 30th of 
| April inst. 

April 10, 1883. Mart. J. Parsons, Manager. 
TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 
| R. W. H. BENNETT having had 














receive TENDERS for the purchase of the whole of the considerable experience in matters connected with 
AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at their Works at | Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to say that 

| Egham, and also for the surplus TAR for the term of | he continues to assist Inventors in the perfection of their 
q One, Two, or Three years (at the option of the Directors), | designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL PRO- 
commencing from the Ist day of May next. The pump- | TECTION, whereby their Invention may be secured tor 











ing will be done by the Company’s machinery. 

Further information may be obtained of the Manager, 
at the Works. 

Separate sealed tenders, marked “ Tender for Liquor,” 
and “Tender for Surplus Tar,” to be sentto the Secre- 
tary, on or before the 2nd day of May next. 

JoHN ANTHONY ENGALL, 
Solicitor and Secretary. 
Staines, April 13, 1883. 


| Six Months ; or LETTERS PATENT, which are granted 
for Fourteen Years. 
| Patents completed, or pr ded with at any stage, 
| thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit London. 
Patents procured for Foreign Countries. 
Information as to cost, &c., supplied gratuitously upon 
application to the Advertiser, 22,Great George Street, 
| WESTMINSTER. 











J. 


(Establishe. 30 Years,) 


Patentees 
and 
Manufacturers 


for 


& W. HORTON, 
ETNA WORKS, 
SMETHWICK, near BIRMINGHAM, 











of every 
description of 


GAS APPARATUS, 


Cast and Wrought Iron Tanks, Puri- 


Cross-Bars and Screws. Wrought-Iron Boilers 
Stationary, Portable, and Marine Engines, Sugar 


Pans, Coolers, Clarifiers, Punts, Boats, Bridges, Girders, 
Roofs, Cisterns, Oil Tanks, Melting Pots, Crucibles, Salt Pans, 
Arch and Range Boilers, and every description of General [ron 





Drawings, Specifications, ari Estimates supplied. 





RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


OF THE GREATEST STRENGTH AND BEST QUALITY. 
ROMAN AND LIAS CEMENT. 
BLUE LIAS HYDRAULIC LIME, 
GROUND AND UNGROUND. 


RUGBY, WARWICKSHIRE. 


This Cement and Lime has been and is now being used very extensively at 
large Water, Sewage, Gas, and other Works in London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leicester, and other towns. 





2. They can be made in one piece 





WORTLEY FIRE-CLAY WORKS, near LEEDS. 
PATENT 


MACHINE-MADE GAS-RETORTS 


We have every confidence in drawing the special attention of 
GAS ENGINEERS to the following advantages :— 


1. Smooth interior, preventing Adhesion of Carbon. 


8. Uniformity in thickness, ensuring equal Expansion and Contraction. 


WILLIAM INGHAM & SONS, ——— 


?- 


up to 10 feet long. 








JOHN HALL AND CO., STOURBRIDGE, 


Manufacturers of FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, 











AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FIRE-CLAY GOODS. 


RETORTS CAREFULLY P 


ACKED FOR SHIPMENT. 


A STOCK OF DIFFERENT SHAPES ON HAND 








BOROUGH OF MACCLESFIELD. 


CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 
THE Gas Committee are prepared to 


. receive TENDERS for the construction of a 
Brick GASHOLDER TANK, 108 ft. diameter, and DRY 
WELL, in accordance with the Plans, Specifications, 
and Conditions of Contract, which may be inspected 
and copied on application to the Engineer, Mr. Thomas 
Moore, Gas-Works, on payment of the sum of three 
guineas, which will be returned on receipt of a bond fide 
tender. 

Tenders to be sent in not later than the 2lst inst., 
addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
Town Hall, Macclesfield, and endorsed “Tender for 
Tank.” 

The Committee do not engage themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

. Jos. Barciay, Town Clerk. 

April 3, 1883. 


BOROUGH OF MACCLESFIELD. 


CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 
THE Gas Committee are prepared to 


receive TENDERS for a Set of Wrought-Iron 
Inlet and Outlet GASHOLDER CONNECTIONS, to be 
made and delivered in accordance with Plans and 
Specifications, which may be inspected and copied on 
application to the Engineer, Mr. Thomas Moore, Gas- 
Works, on payment of the sum of three guineas, which 
will be returned on receipt of a bond fide tender. 
Tenders to be sent in not later than the 2ist inst., 
addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, Town 
Hall, Macclesfield, and endorsed “ Tender for Pipes ” 
The Committee do not engage themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 
Jos. Barciay, Town Clerk. 
April 3rd, 1883. 
CORPORATION OF NOTTINGHAM. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


TENDERS FOR COALS. 
HE Gas Committee are desirous to 


receive OFFERS for supplies (amounting in the 
aggregate to 100,000 tons) of SOF'T COALS or SOFT 
COBBLES or NUTS, for the period terminating 
May 31, 1884. 

The Large Coals and the Cobbles or Nuts are to be 
separately delivered, where and as from time to time 
directed, by and at the expense of the Contractors, upon 
the Gas- Works Siding, Great Northern Railway, in the 
East Croft, at Nottingham, and at the Midland Com- 
pany’s Railway Station, at Nottingham, and also on the 
Gas-Works Sidings, Midland Railway, at Radford and 
Basford respectively; and at and after the rate of one- 
eighth part of such total quantity in each calendar 
month, commencing with the month of July next, till 
the Corporation shall be satisfied with the amountof 
accumulated Stock, and afterwards at such rate as shall 
be from time to time directed, till the agreed quantity 
shall have been delivered. 

The Corporation will undertake to receive from each 
person or firm whose tender may be accepted, a total 
quantity of 5000 tons at the least; but they do not bind 
themselves to accept the lowest or other tender or 
tenders, till after a satisfactory trial of the Coals and 
Cobbles or Nuts, to which such tender or tenders may 
relate, shall have been made. They are to be the best 
of their kind, well screened, and as free as possible 
from sulphur, bats, bind, refuse, and dirt, and shall be 
weighed (20 cwt. to the ton) upon the Corporation 
Machines, or upon such other Machines as may be 
mutually agreed upon. 

Payments will be made monthly, if and so long as the 
contract shall be duly fulfilled, to the extent of nine- 
tenths of the amount of the verified invoices, and the 
balance will be discharged on the satisfactory com- 
pletion of the contract. 

Further information, and forms on which the tenders 
must be made, may be obtained on application to Mr. 
John Wilson, the General Manager, at the Gas Offices ; 
and the tenders (sealed), specifying the description of 
Coals and the pits at which they are to be raised, and 
stating the prices for deliveries at the several places, 
and in manner and subject to the conditions aforesaid, 
must be delivered to Samuel George Johnson, Esq., 
Town Clerk, on or before Tuesday, the lst day of May, 
next. 

By order, 
M. Ocie Tarsotron, Engineer. 

Corporation Gas Offices, George Street, 

Nottingham, April 12, 1888. 


Now Ready—Complete in Three Sibiede 
KING'S 
TREATISE on the SCIENCE and PRACTICE 


OF THE 


MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION 


oF 


COAL GAS. 


Edited by THOS. NEWBIGGING, C.E., M. Inst. C.E. 
AND 
(The late) W. T. FEWTRELL, F.C.S. 


With Volume III.—published on Feb. 16, 1882—this 
work was completed. It may be had either bound 
uniformly with Vols. I. and II. (morocco, cloth sides, 
pilt edged), price 28s.; or in sheets complete—to enable 
those who purchased the first two volumes in parts to 
have the binding of this Volume to match—price 22s. 


LonpDoN: 





WALTER KING, 11, Bott Court, Freet Street, E.C. 
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A SHORT ACCOUNT IMPROVED RETORT SETTINGS, 


OF 
COAL GAS: GIVING UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF ITS SUPPLY, Babconibts ns weve 
AND ITS UNILIZATION J. & H. ROBUS, 
BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS, LOWER SYDENHAM, LONDON, S.E, 


LIGHTING & OTHER PURPOSES. MAIN LAYING, IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 
ISSUED IN CONNECTION WITH THE BUILDINGS, & TANKS. 


CRYSTAL PALACE INTERNATIONAL | References, Particulars, and Estimates for the Erection and Completion of the above work on application. 


ELECTRIC & GAS EXHIBITION, 
F. & C. OSLER, 


By the Committee for the Gas Section, 
45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


APPOINTED BY 
THE GAS INSTITUTE. 

MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, 
BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


EstaBiisHED 1807. 
MANUFACTURERS OF CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS, AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. MODERATOR LAMPS. 














Copies of the above-named 82-pp. Pamphlet may 
he had by Gas Companies and Corporation Gas 
Committees for distribution among Consumers. 

Special prices for parcels of 1000 and more 
copies on application to 


WALTER KING. | 
12, GOUGH SQUARE, LONDON, E.C., | 


With whom the Committee have arranged to 
undertake, on their behalf, the general distribution 
of the Pamphlet. 


*,* Specimen Copy on receipt of 2d. in Stamps. | 


LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 


SECOND ISSUE, 1881-82. 












Now ready, price 15s.,in limp cloth, 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE ACCOUNTS 


OF THE 
Soa. maa Wx: 
ZAST LONDON, New RIveEr, | 
GRAND JUNCTION, 8. & V. " 
Gna Socrayane & Vavenats HENRY BALFOUR & CO., 
sina Fe ver ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, AND GAS APPARATUS MAKERS, 
of. Ms y ae YDITURE, 
PROFITS, axp DIVIDENDS rer 1000 GALLONS or 39, FINSBURY CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 
WATER SUPPLIED. Works: DURIE Ear, ai LEVEN, FIFE, N.B. 
; D . 3 } 88 " ANUFACTURERS OF 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED | Dec. 10. GASHOLDERS, SINGLE OR TELESCOPE, WITH OR WITHOUT COUNTERBALANCE 
REIS Ow ane GEAR; TANKS, CAST & WROUGHT IRON. 
; BOILERS CONDENSERS, CRANES, EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES, 
iy hd Water Supplied, the Mstimated Daily GIRDERS (Cast and Wrought Iron), IRON PIPES, PUMPS, PURIFIERS, RETORTS & FITTINGS, 
Quantity Supplied for Domestic and other Purposes ; ROOFS, SCRUBBERS, SHAFTING VALVES, WASHERS. 


the Quantity Supplied per Head of 
Population, &c., &c. 


ANDERSON’S PATENTED INVENTIONS, VIZ.— 


FOUR-WAY BYE-PASS VALVES, ENGINES AND EXHAUSTERS REVOLVING BRUSH SCRUBBERS,- 
GAS-WASHERS, FUEL-MAKING MACHINES, GOVERNORS, &c. 





COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY , , . 
H.B, & Co. undertake Contracts for the Supply and Erection of Gas-Works, either for Towns or Mansions, or the 
ALFRED LAS Ss, Remodelling of existing Works. ‘ 
Fellow of the Institute of Chartered Accountants. SHIPPING ORDERS receive special attention. 


H. B, & Co. having had large experience in this Department, undertake to ship f.0.b., properly packed 
and marked for export. 
EstTIMATES AND DESIGNS ON APPLICATION. 





Lonpon 
WALTER KING, 11, Bott Court, Fieet Srreet, E.C. | 


BRYAN DONKIN & C® 





This new description 
SOLE LICENSEES 


for 


embodies important im- 


provements. 
J. BEALE’S 


Made in various sizes, 


ue from 5000 to 250,000 cubic 

| SSAREEEES 

a CFG 
oy a 


SOUTHWARK PARK ROAD, BERMONDSEY, LONDON. 


(MAKERS ALSO OF IMPROVED GAS-VALVES, &c.) 


NEW PATENT 


GAS EXHAUSTER. feet per hour capacity. 














RS, 


ICE 


GS, 


r the 


on 


1c 
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THE GOVERNMENT PATENTS BILL. 
Ir will scarcely be denied that the manufactures of the 
United Kingdom are of considerable importance to the com- 
monwealth. It must also be admitted that the majority of 
manufacturing processes have been claimed as the inventions 
of different individuals ; and that a great many of them are 








either at present protected by letters patent, or have been 
patented at some bygone period. Consequently, the connec- 
tion between patents for inventions and the affairs of the 
commonwealth is neither distant nor obscure. This being 
granted, it might be expected that the Legislature of this 
country would take particular interest in the regulation of 
matters relating to patents for inventions, as being one of 
the most important questions affecting national trade and 
manufacture that could be brought before it. From many 
quarters complaints have been raised for years past respect- 
ing the state of the patent laws. Legal authorities and learned 
societies have devised and brought forward many schemes 
for the reform of these laws; and at last the Government of 
the day promised to take the matter in hand. Yet when the 
President of the Board of Trade rose in his place on Mon- 
day last week to explain the provisions of the Government 
Patents Bill, and to move that the measure should be read 
a second time, he had to address an audience of only six 
members. The constituencies might well be pardoned for 
experiencing a sensation of impatience with their represen- 
tatives on such an occasion. Honourable members can flock 
in hundreds to enjoy the spectacle of a scuffle between 
certain of their colleagues, who would be better matched in 
some out-of-the-way local board where the ratepayers’ repre- 
sentatives have little else to do than to abuse one another. 
When, however, a piece of real and unexciting work has to 
be done, the duty is too often left to the official members. 
This is the natural reflection upon the fact that a measure of 
such widespread and lasting importance as the Patents Bill 
should have been explained to a House of six members. It 
possibly, however, does some injustice to the remainder of the 
House, and is an ill compliment to Mr. Chamberlain. It will 
be more charitable to assume that honourable members were 
so satisfied with the new Bill, and so confident in Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s good management of it, that they were content to 
leave him almost alone with the Speaker ‘and the reporters 
on this occasion. 

The Bill is a good one, and Mr. Chamberlain made a good 
speech upon the second reading. The most pleasing part of 
the announcement to intending or possible patentees lies in 
the promise of provisional protection for twelve months at 
the cost of one sovereign for fees, and of a patent for four 
years at the cost of a further fee of £3. The Patent Office 
and the Post Office will work together to place a patent 
within the reach of every man who can fill up a blank form 
and scrape together the necessary small sum of money. Surely, 
this is rendering patents cheap enough. Beyond this intro- 
ductory change there is the promise of better protection for the 
inventor against fraud and infringement ; while for the general 
public there is a guarantee, in the form of heavy deferred 
fees, that worthless patents shall not cumber the gr the: after 
the expiration of the fourth or seventh year. This process of 
weeding out patents which the owners do not find worth £50 
after four years’ working is a salutary departure from the 
American cheap system, under which half-a-dozen unworked 
patents may, between them, effectually block a successful 
invention of the same order. But the public interest is also 
sought in the entirely new proposal that patentees may be 
ordered by the Board of Trade to grant licences for working 
their inventions on reasonable terms. In explaining this 
provision, Mr. Chamberlain drew for an illustration upon a 
branch of industry of particular interest for British gas-works 
proprietors. He spoke of the manufacture of coal tar products 
as carried on in Germany by processes likewise patented in 
the United Kingdom. Although patented here, however, the 
German patentees will not grant licences for working them, 
and consequently the trade is crippled and confined to the 
hands of the foreign proprietors. In this way a monopoly is 
created which is in spirit a violation of the terms on which 
letters patent are granted; and the Board of Trade will 
endeavour to prevent a repetition of the abuse in the case of 
new patents under the Act. 

Any one who has had experience of the difficulty of de- 
fining novelty in relation to an invention must also admit 
that Mr. Chamberlain is justified in discarding the idea of the 
examination of inventions by experts with a view to guaran- 
teeing validity. A patent is in a sense a challenge to the whole 
world to show that the object of it can be effected by any 
other means than are specified, or that the same thing has 
been done before in the same way. If the patentee successfully 
maintains this challenge, and the thing is worth doing, he 
reaps the benefit of it in cash or kudos ; and it is not too much 
to ask him to take the risk also. As a rule, we would trust 
an inventor, rather than a Government oflicial, to discover 
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differences or likenesses, as the case might be, between his 
own and other people’s claims in regard to particulars which 
would escape ordinary observation. But while it is fair to 
leave the onus of proving novelty to the person who will 
naturally benefit thereby, it is also right that he should 
receive every facility for searching out what has been done by 
others. With respect to published specifications, this work, 
though tedious and even costly, is simply a matter of time 
and pains. It is different, however, in the case of the secret 
time of provisional protection. There is something wrong 
about this arrangement, which permits a man to take a 
course that he would not do if he knew the details of the 
unpublished applications of the same kind just preceding his. 
Under the new law this period of uncertainty will be pro- 
longed for about fifteen months, unless some provision 1s 
made to alter it. The existence of such a close time is the 
less intelligible as the thing which may not be described in 
print is perhaps being publicly exhibited. 

It is impossible to help noticing in the Government Bill 
and in the speech of the President of the Board of Trade 
a dead set against patent agents. We do not refer so much 
to the proposed restriction upon the use of the Royal Arms, 
which has become scandalous, as to the ostentatious simpli- 
fication of procedure, and the co-operation of the Patent 
Office with the Post Office in the matter of the sale of forms. 
So far, however, from abolishing the necessity for patent 
agents, the new Act would render skilled advice more ne- 
cessary than ever to an inventor. This is a consequence of 
the greater precision that is intended to be imparted to the 
provisional specification. No matter how the attendances at 
the office may be diminished, or the number of documents 
curtailed, the most important work of the adviser on patents 
—the settlement of title and claims—remains unaltered, or 
is even intensified. The charge for assisting to procure a 
simple provisional protection or a full patent may be reduced 
with advantage, by men who expect that the amount of their 
business will be increased by the operation of the Act; but 
let no inventor, unless he has previous experience, and 
possesses in an unusual degree a judicial way of regarding 
his own production, think to get a sound patent without pre- 
viously taking the best professional advice. The idea that the 
ingenious mechanic will henceforth be enabled to get a couple 
of forms at the nearest Post Office, and thereon describe his 
invention unassisted, and forthwith proceed to realize a 
fortune, is a fond delusion. Without speaking of the fortune- 
making aspect, which is a separate business—as many a 
broken-hearted patentee has found—it will be enough to 
conclude that although a patent agent may not use the Royal 
Arms as a trade mark, he will remain as necessary as ever to 
the inventive community. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 
A corresponDentT in the Electrical Review has written with 
the useful object of exposing a few of the difficulties which 
still exist in connection with electric lighting supply and 
measurement on an extensive scale. His motive in taking 
this trouble is declared to be to dispel the assurance given by 
some “ electrical eminences,” as he calls them, in lectures 
and otherwise, that the arduous problem no longer remains to 
be solved. As a matter of fact, he avows that the difficulties 
in question are “of the same magnitude as existed some 
** time back.” He admits that constancy—the principal point 
to be aimed at in every system—is not easily attained when 
the consumption varies rapidly, in consequence of the absence 
of storeage. The writer enters into a somewhat elaborate 
comparison of the methods of supplying and measuring gas 
with those proposed for electrical supply, with the result of 
reminding his readers that there is no regulating electrical 
apparatus similar in action to a common gas-burner cock, 
which lowers the light and at the same time checks the flow 
of gas. If an electric lamp must be moderated, it can only 
be done by introducing a resistance, which means nothing 
else than waste. According to this exceptionally candid 
writer, the problem of economically supplying electricity to 
readily meet a variable demand is still an arduous one, which 
has hitherto engaged, with little success, the minds of many 
physicists and electricians. He says further that Professors 
Ayrton and Perry have tried eight different methods of gene- 
ration or distribution with this object, but they failed through 
disregarding economy. Both as to distribution and measure- 
ment, therefore, this writer appears to believe that almost 
everything yet remains to be done. Another correspondent 
in the same journal laments that after the expiration of a 
year from the last rage for electric lighting companies, and 





notwithstanding all the capital that has gone in this way, 
‘‘ it has not yet been shown to the public that even a small 
‘‘ terrace of twenty houses can be effectively lighted and 
“dependent upon a constant supply of electricity, in the 
‘‘ same way that they are with coal gas.” He, too, thinks 
that electric lighting bids fair to be generally regarded as an 
exploded idea. 

A new publication called Health has appeared, as though 
there were not enough journals devoted to medical and sani- 
tary matters. In the first number we meet with this state- 
ment: ‘“‘ The electric light has been supplied to a Vienna 
“hospital. This is as things should be.” Why? Because 
‘‘ the problems of ventilation will be in greater part solved 
‘‘ when the electric light comes into general use.” This 
sample of hasty or careless writing does not promise well 
for the reputation of the new venture. One would suppose 
that if the ventilation of a hospital is so defective that 
the products of combustion of a few gas flames cannot be 
removed, the general health of the patients calls for some 
more drastic reform than the introduction of electric light- 
ing. It is evident that in thoughilessly approving the disuse 
of one of the best aids to ventilation ever brought into a hos- 
pital, or anywhere else, our young contemporary manifests 
more than a common share of youthful indiscretion. 

It may be gathered, from a few remarks recently made in 
the House of Commons by the First Commissioner of Works, 
that the expense to the nation of the experimental Edison 
lighting in the smoking-room and library has been over- 
stated. The Company are doing the work for the remainder of 
the session at a little more than the cost of the gas formerly 
consumed, which would be about £100, leaving the ultimate 
permanent adoption of the system in the option of the First 
Commissioner. The arrangement was explained in the House 
in reply to a question by Lord R. Churchill, who by the tenor 
of his inquiries seems to have suspected the existence of a job 
in this selection without publicity of one firm of electricians. 
In reply to further inquiry as to whether it was intended to 
extend the Edison lighting to the House itself, there were 
exclamations of ‘‘No, no;’ and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre denied 
any such intention. It is evident, therefore, that the inten- 
tions of the Government to proceed with due caution in the 
matter meet the approval of members, who are satisfied for 
the present to watch results. During the brief conversation 
upon this topic, Alderman Fowler is reported to have told the 
House that the gas signal-light on the Clock Tower had gone 
out some nights’ previously. This has since been denied by 
Messrs. J. Edmundson and Co., who are responsible for re- 
placing the electric light formerly used in this position with 
the present gas-lamp. The statement was, on the face ‘of 
it, unlikely ; but Mr. Shaw-Lefevre did not appear to be in 
possession of information which would have enabled him to 
give it an instant denial. 


THE AWARD IN THE STOKE AND FENTON ARBITRATION. 


Tue Stoke and Fenton gas arbitration is over; the award 
of the Umpire, Sir H. A. Hunt, who heard the case with 
Mr. Corbet Woodall and Mr. G. W. Stevenson, having been 
delivered on the 9th inst. Expressed in the shortest terms, 
the quarrel of the Stoke and Fenton authorities was over the 
spoil of the gas consumers in the district. The Joint Com- 
mittee, after a brief experience of about four years, found it 
impossible to manage a comparatively small undertaking 
satisfactorily ; and, as our readers are aware, the Arbitrators 
were called upon to settle the terms upon which the property 
should be divided. If the interest of the gas consumers had 
been a little more regarded by these mutually antagonistic 
ratepayers’ representatives, it would have been better for all 
parties, and a great deal of money wasted in splitting up and 
separately administering one small concern would have been 
saved. There does not seem, however, to be any means of 
teaching the benefits of union to local authorities previously 
jealous of one another. The mere fact of a ditch dividing 
the districts of two adjoining local governments is too fre- 
quently held to be sufficient warrant for the separation of 
interests and duties that would be much better consolidated. 
Neighbouring gas companies have long since found this out ; 
but for the present local boards and corporations are in 
most instances still enthralled by separationist proclivities. 
To return to the case of Stoke and Fenton, however, the 
award serves the main object of dividing the joint gas district 
upon terms which are not wholly unsatisfactory to either 
party. The joint supply is to be maintained up to Mid- 
summer next, but the capital account is closed by the award. 
On the day named, the Corporation of Stoke are to pay off 
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the Fenton Local Board in the gross sum of £16,166; and 
the Local Board will also resume sole possession and pay- 
ment of interest on their bonded debt of £42,500 which they 
had put into the joint business. The Corporation will then 
become sole owners of the existing works, and all land and 
plant within their own district ; and the Local Board will 
likewise become proprietors of the plant and land of the 
undertaking in their parish. The trading profits at the same 
time will be divided between the partners according to the 
scale prescribed in their Act; and the stock will be taken over 
by the Corporation at a valuation. After Midsummer the 
undertaking will be carried on by the Stoke Corporation for 
their own profit, while affording a supply of gas to Fenton 
until the Local Board shall be in a position to supply them- 
selves. Thus it is ordered that before the expiration of 
eighteen months there shall be two gas manufacturing 
establishments instead of one as formerly. After both parties 
have quieted down and paid the bill, it is to be hoped they 
will consider the new arrangement worth the money it will 
have cost. 
THE GAS AFFAIRS OF HEREFORD. 

Some of the members of the Hereford Town Council appear 
to be dissatisfied with the results hitherto obtained from their 
gas undertaking. So far as the position and working of the 
concern are in question, there would seem to be little cause 
for complaint, as the Gas Committee are not only paying their 
way and reducing their debt, but have taken 3d. per thousand 
cubic feet off the price of gas during the past year without 
much diminution of revenue. The gist of the grievance is, 
however, the usual one in such cases—the ‘‘ town”’ (i.e., the 
ratepayers who do not consume gas) are not getting so much 
out of the works as some of their representatives in the 
Council think proper. As a matter of fact, there is no pay- 
ment at all out of the gas profits to the city funds; and there 
does not appear to be any definite promise on the part of the 
Gas Committee that there shall soon be a disposable surplus. 
The Chairman looks forward to an improvement in the 
revenue; but only with a view to give the consumers an 
increased discount. It may be hoped that this principle 
will be adhered to, for as yet the consumers have not derived 
much advantage from the transfer of the works to the Corpo- 
ration. Indeed, it is more than probable that, had the Gas 
Company remained in possession, the price of gas would now 
be lower than it is; and, until this reflection is removed, it is 
hard to threaten the consumers with the prospect of having 
to pay rates for other people. It should be remembered that 
the consumers have now to pay the principal and interest of 
the money sunk in supplying them with gas, whereas formerly 
they only had to bear the interest. In addition to this it 
would seem that the city revenues are tolerably full without 
any subsidy from strange sources; and the authorities may 
be assured that income indirectly derived will in the end cost 
more than it is worth. 


SUGGESTED TERMS FOR THE PURCHASE OF THE IPSWICH 
GAS UNDERTAKING. 
Tue Bill of the Ipswich Gas Company has been postponed to 
allow time for the conduct of negotiations for the transfer of 
the undertaking to the Corporation. It will be remembered 
that some weeks since the Corporation made an offer to buy 
the property upon terms which the Directors, with the advice 
of Mr. G. Livesey and Mr. Corbet Woodall, declined to enter- 
tain. The Directors then made an offer to the Gas and 
Water Committee of the Corporation to sell on the basis of 
perpetual annuities for maximum dividends, retaining the 
invested reserve fund of £9228 ; the Corporation to bear all 
expenses, and compensate the officers. This offer was in 
turn refused, and the usual bargaining went on, until the 
Directors received another proposition, which, after the 
fullest consideration, they are prepared to recommend the 
shareholders to accept. The Corporation are to buy the 
property as it stands—except the sum of £4683 Consols, 
being that portion of the reserve fund representing the pre- 
miums derived from the sale of shares—for perpetual annui- 
ties equivalent to 10 per cent. on the “A” shares and 7} per 
cent. on the ‘“‘B” shares, payable half yearly; the Corpora- 
tion to be entitled at any time to redeem the whole or any 
portion of the annuities at 25 years’ purchase. Thus nothing 
is said about expenses or compensation. It cannot be thought 
that the offer is a high one, taking account of all the cireum- 
stances ; but so long as it satisfies the proprietors nobody 
need complain. These negotiations for the sale of an im- 
portant gas undertaking to a public authority read very like a 
reminiscence of the time before the electric light scare. Now 








that the fashion has set in again, it may be expected that 
every Gas Company compelled to apply for the renewal of 
statutory powers will be subject to opposition originating in 
open covetousness. 


Hater 


Any expectation which may have been formed that the 
London Municipality Bill would be passed in the present 
session of Parliament, appears doomed to disappointment. 
The most that can be looked for this year is that the Bill 
may be introduced, so as to elicit public opinion on its merits. 
Whether or not this course will be pursued must depend on 
considerations of policy. But while curiosity is on the tiptoe 
to know what kind of scheme is to be propounded, there 
are no indications of any burning desire on the part of the 
inhabitants of London to see the existing constitution of the 
Metropolis swept away. Genuine interest in the measure, as 
one of salutary reform, is singularly wanting; and there is 
reason to believe that Sir William Harcourt is somewhat 
disappointed at the indifference with which the promised Bill 
is awaited by all who are not directly and personally con- 
cerned in the changes it is expected to make. Even though 
the water question is made to hinge on the Municipality 
Bill, the people of Londom seem to have no enthusiasm 
in the matter. The Metropolitan ratepayers have been 
tauntingly told that they do not know how or by whom they 
are governed. Bitter as the reproach may seem, nobody 
appears greatly disconcerted by it. There are reasons, 
indeed, why the taunt may be taken as a very encouraging 
token. Ifthe people of London are profoundly ignorant how 
they are governed, it may be assumed that the present system 
works with great smoothness. It is a sign of vigorous health 
in the human body, when the individual is unconscious how 
the circulation is maintained, or how any part of the physical 
frame performs its functions. When a man feels that he has 
a heart or a head, it is generally to be taken as a symptom 
that there is something wrong. Possibly, when the Metro- 
polis gets a great Municipality, London will be made to feel 
that there is such an organization within its borders, and 
will regretfully look back to the days when ignorance was 
bliss. Of course our friend the Metropolitan has no desire 
to see the besom of reform sweep through London. But it is 
curious to find this organ of the Metropolitan Board demur- 
ring to the arbitrary conduct of the Municipality of Paris 
in dictating terms to the Gas Company, and expressing its 
fears that if the new Municipality of London deals after this 
fashion with the Gas and Water Companies, precedents will 
thus be afforded “ for the general annihilation of all property 
‘“‘ powers and privilege.” ‘Some confusion as to mewm and 
‘‘tuum” is apprehended. Of course, those who “sow the 
‘‘ wind” may have to ‘‘ reap the whirlwind.” 

Sir Charles Dilke, in reply to Mr. Firth, has stated in the 
House of Commons that the monthly reports of Mr. Crookes, 
Dr. Odling, and Dr. C. Meymott Tidy, on the London Water 
Supply, ‘‘are not made under the authority of the Local 
‘* Government Board.” As these reports are addressed to 
the President of that Board, Sir C. Dilke agrees with Mr. 
Firth that they are ‘‘ calculated to mislead the public,” by 
presenting an appearance of official authority which is not 
consistent with fact. Having expressed this opinion, the 
President says he shall expect that these reports will now be 
discontinued. With regard to this matter, we would observe 
that however close may be the agreement between Sir C. Dilke 
and Mr. Firth, there are people who may venture to differ 
from both. The President of the Local Government Board 
may object to the form in which the monthly reports are 
presented, and we apprehend that there is a perfect wiiling- 
ness to meet every reasonable demand on this score. But it 
is going a little too far to expect that the reports shall be 
altogether discontinued. There is a raison d’étre for these 
reports which is well expressed in the first annual sum- 
mary of their contents, issued in the spring of last year. 
It is therein pointed out that up to the time when Mr. 
Crookes and his colleagues commenced their inquiry, all 
reports on the London Water Supply “ related to a single 
“‘sample of each Company’s water, taken on one day 
“ only in the course of the month.” This was so obviously 
unsatisfactory that the three analysts now in question recom- 
mended the Directors of the Water Companies to adopt the 
plan of a daily examination. ‘‘ We accepted the responsi- 
‘« bility of the task,” say the analysts, “‘ on the understanding 
“that every detail relating to the times when, and the places 
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‘* where the samples were collected, the methods of analysis 
**to be adopted, and the form of the publication of the 
‘‘results obtained, should be left unreservedly in our hands.” 
It is added that ‘‘ this was on all points readily agreed to.” 
Hence the analysts, in addressing the President of the Local 
Government Board, say: ‘‘ We believe that nothing has 
“been left undone to secure results trustworthy in them- 
‘selves, and sufficiently numerous to warrant the conclu- 
‘*sions we venture to lay before you.” Placed on this basis, 
we think it must be acknowledged that, although “‘ authorized 
‘‘and paid for by the London Water Companies,” these 
reports present results of so independent a character as to 
make them worthy of acceptance by a Government depart- 
ment. The form may perhaps be amended ; but the facts are 
indisputable and valuable. 

The history of the Sheffield Water-Works Company for the 
last twenty years has been ably told by Mr. Percy Blakelock, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, at the annual meeting 
of the Company held a few days ago. The bursting of the 
Bradfield reservoir in 1864 broke down the prosperity which 
the Company had enjoyed in previous years, and the capital 
which had to be raised to afford compensation for the disaster 
laid a burden on the Company which was only partially met 
by the power granted to raise their water-rates by 25 per 
cent. for the next quarter of a century. Even as recently 
as last year the Company were losers by the Bradfield 
flood to the extent of £4000. By the Act of 1864, the 
period when the Company were to give a constant supply 
under pressure, was fixed for July, 1869. Dry seasons 
prevailed in the interval; and, to meet the apprehended 
demand, extensive works were constructed. In 1870 the 
Company obtained power to regulate the consumers’ fit- 
tings ; and the reduction in the waste of water became so 
great that two large reservoirs—the second of which has 
just been finished—have proved.to be superfluous. The 
expenditure of capital for these reservoirs has therefore, 
thus far, remained totally unproductive, although they have 
cost more than a million and a half of money. The yearly 
revenue of the Company is now about £75,000, and the 
dividend just declared is only at the rate of 24 per cent. per 
annum. The prosperity of the Company now depends on 
the growth of the town and the development of its trade. 
There is a large reserve of water, and the increase in the 
dividends will be in proportion to the profitable employment 
of the two great reservoirs which have hitherto remained 
idle. As our readers are aware, the Sheffield Company have 
been involved in litigation with some of their customers. 
But it is to be hoped that this is now at an end. The Com- 
pany have established their rights; and henceforth a policy 
of conciliation is to be observed on their part, which we trust 
will be reciprocated by the public. If Sheffield can be paci- 
=~ by anything, the speech of Mr. Percy Blakelock ought 
to do it. 

The water supply of Plymouth has been in a critical con- 
dition within the last few weeks. Owing to the dry weather 
which prevailed a short time back, the water from the leat 
has been running low, so as to occasion considerable anxiety 
to the Water Committee of the Corporation. It is hoped 
that warning will be taken, and that immediate action will 
be adopted in the direction of the new storeage, concerning 
which it is complained that ‘so much has been said and so 
‘‘ little done.” When we last adverted to this subject, an effort 
had just been made in the Town Council to set aside the 
proposal to construct a large storeage reservoir. A resolution 
to pipe the leat had been entered on the minutes as far back 
as May, 1881, and remained unrescinded as well as un- 
performed. Last December the Surveyor produced statistics 
showing that the supply from the leat was dangerously in- 
adequate during dry seasons. On that occasion, after some 
discussion, the proposal for laying down the pipes in the leat 
was rejected by a considerable majority. It is to be hoped 
that the Town Council will speedily do something to protect 
the district against so serious an evil as an insufficient water 
supply. In addition to sanitary considerations, there is the 
peril of fire. 

The Royal Commission on Metropolitan Sewage Discharge 
have occupied part of two days in their sittings since Easter, 
and stand adjourned until next Tuesday. Very little is there- 
fore likely to be accomplished between Easter and Whitsun- 
tide. The slowness of the present progress is due to various 
causes. One of the leading Counsel is not in his usual health, 
others are very busy, and Parliament has no room just now 
on its premises for the Royal Commission. Altogether the 
Commissioners find it rather difficult to get along, and have 








considerately taken themselves out of the way for a little 
while. The Metropolitan Board have entered upon their case ; 
Mr. Bidder having made his opening speech, which was com- 
mendably short. Sir Joseph Bazalgette has commenced his 
evidence, and there is an apparent disposition on the part of 
the Metropolitan Board to be as expeditious as possible. The 
witnesses on their side present a formidable array of scientific 
talent; but there is an absence of that discursive element in 
which the Corporation so largely indulged. The latter occupied 
a vast amount of time by bringing up witnesses whose state- 
ments can scarcely represent a feather-weight in the scale, 
and whose function seemed to be that of occupying or amusing 
the Commissioners while the Port Sanitary Authority were 
getting their heavy guns into position. Happily the Metro- 
politan Board appear to be ready for the fray, and it may 
be hoped that they will occupy much less time than their 
opponents. 





Essans, Commentaries, and Acbietvs. 


THE GOVERNMENT PATENTS BILL. 

Tue Patents for Inventions Bill was read a second time in the 
House of Commons on the 16th inst.; and, after having received a 
few words of general approval, was sent to the Grand Committee 
on Trade, where it will doubtless be well looked after by Mr. 
Chamberlain. It will be convenient to state now, before any 
alterations have been made, the principal features of this very 
important measure, together with the explanations of their mean- 
ing as given by the President of the Board of Trade. 

The ‘‘Memorandum” on the Bill states that it is designed to 
amend and consolidate in a single measure all the provisions of 
the numerous laws relating to patents, designs, and trade marks, 
and at the same time to “‘ simplify procedure, lessen its cost, and 
increase the protection afforded.” ‘These are worthy objects, and 
the Bill will receive support or opposition from the interested 
public, accordingly as it sustains or falls short of its declared pur- 
pose. It must be confessed that legislation was needed, if only for 
the consolidation of the existing law. The present statute regu- 
lating applications for, and the grant of patents is thirty years old, 
and there are about half-a-dozen other Acts relating to patents, 
dating between 1835 and 1859. The Acts relating to the regis- 
tration of designs and trade marks are also numerous, and contain 
many confused, obsolete, and unnecessary provisions. We pro- 
pose, however, in this article to deal only with patents. Disregard- 
ing agency expenses—which frequently amount to a very important 
percentage of a patentee’s outlay—the fees payable at present 
in order to obtain a full patent are £25, with further payments of 
£50 before the expiration of the third year, and £100 before the 
end of the seventh year of the patent; being a total charge 
of £175. These are the official fees for protection extending to 
fourteen years. Besides this there is, of course, a great deal of 
expense, much of which arises from the complexity of the pro- 
cedure, which requires seven personal applications at the Patent 
Office by the patentee or his agent, and involves four separate 
payments and the use of four documents for the application. The 
new Bill proposes to make a great alteration in all these respects. 
It will reduce the initial cost of patents to £4; and while the £50 
and £100 stamp payments remain unchanged, the first is post- 
poned to the fourth year. An applicant or his agent will only have 
to call twice at the Patent Office, to use three documents, and to 
make two payments in the first four years. Applicants will also 
be enabled to transact their business with the Patent Office entirely 
by post, if they so prefer, and thus avoid the attendances and 
the payment of agency fees. These are the broad contrasts be- 
tween the existing and the proposed order of things with respect 
to applications and fees. ‘To go more into detail, the exact 
procedure under the new law in the case of an unopposed appli- 
cation with provisional specification would be as follows :—An 
application and specification form, costing the net stamp fee of 
£1, will be obtainable at any chief post office in the kingdom, 
or directly from the Patent Office. The former will set forth 
the name and address of the applicant and the title of his in- 
vention, and must be declared before a Justice of the Peace or 
duly appointed officer. The form of provisional specification is to 
include a short description of the invention; with the novel and 
debateable additions of the distinct statement of claim, hitherto 
reserved for the complete specification, and drawings if required. 
These documents, the former of which bears the £1 stamp, are to 
be sent by post or delivered at the Patent Office; and the work of 
application is thereby completed. At the office, the provisional 
documents will be entered in the register, and referred to an 
examiner, who is charged to ascertain and report whether the 
invention is subject matter for a patent, and if the nature of the 
invention has been fairly described, and the application, specifica- 
tion, and drawings (if any) have been prepared in the prescribed 
manner. Upon the report of the examiner, the Comptroller of 
Patents—a new official intended to supplant the Commissioners of 
Patents—may either refuse the application, or direct the documents 
to be amended before he proceeds with the application. An appeal 
will lie from the Comptroller to the Law Officer, who is to be 
empowered to decide between the official and the applicant. If 


, the application is accepted, notice to this effect will be sent by post 
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to the applicant or his agent; and this will signify a grant of pro- 
visional protection for twelve months from the date of application. 
If the patentee is desirous of proceeding to obtain a full patent, 
he must procure, in the same way as before, another form for 
his complete specification, which form will be sold for £38, the 
price of the stamp. In this document the full and particular 
description of the invention must be inserted, with the distinctive 
claims for novelty, and it must be accompanied with drawings if 
required. This final specification may be sent with the first appli- 
cation, or any time thereafter up to nine months. Unless a com- 
plete specification is left within this period, the application will be 
considered as abandoned. Upon receipt of the complete specifica- 
tion, the Comptroller will refer both the provisional and complete 
specifications to an examiner, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the latter has been properly prepared, and whether the 
two documents substantially agree as to the claims. In case of 
discrepancy, the Comptroller may refuse to accept the complete 
specification, subject to appeal to the Law Officer. In default of 
acceptance of the complete specification within the prescribed 
twelve months’ limit of provisional protection, the same will 
become void. On the acceptance of the complete specification, the 
fact is to be advertised, and the documents will be forthwith opened 
to public inspection ; the applicant at the same time being advised 
by post. If there is no opposition, or, in case of opposition, if the 
determination is in favour of the grant of a patent, the Comp- 
troller will then cause a patent to be sealed with the seal of the 
Patent Office, which will be equivalent to the Great Seal of 
the United Kingdom. Under ordinary circumstances, the patent 
will be sealed as soon as possible, and not more than fifteen 
months after the date of application. Thus, for a total fee of 
£4, a four-years patent will be obtainable under the Bill. It is 
provided, however, that opposition to the grant of a patent may be 
made at any time within two months from the first advertisement 
of acceptance of the complete specification. In such a case the 
Comptroller will give notice of the opposition to the applicant, and 
on the expiration of the two months will refer the matter to the 
Law Officer. This official will hear the parties, provided the 
opposition can establish locus standi, and decide whether a patent 
shall be granted or not. Patentees may seek leave to amend their 
specifications by way of disclaimer or explanation, which application 
will be advertised, and opposition to it may be made within three 
weeks. Any dispute will be settled by the Law Officer; or amend- 
ments may be ordered by a Judge in actions for infringement. 

A new and important alteration of the law is contained in 
clause 22 of the Bill, which provides that the Board of Trade 
may, upon the petition of any person interested, order a patentee 
to grant licences upon terms which the Board may deem just. A 
petition to this effect will lie when a patent is not being worked in 
the United Kingdom; or the reasonable requirements of the public 
with respect to an invention cannot be supplied; or any person is 
prevented from working or using to the best advantage an inven- 
tion of which he is possessed. This clause will serve as a salutary 
reminder to patentees that their monopoly is granted to them not 
only for their own advantage and emolument, but also (and in a 
greater degree) for the good of the nation. 

With regard to the fees payable for patents, a clause is inserted 
empowering the Board of Trade, with the consent of the Treasury, 
to reduce any of them from time to time as they may deem fit. 
This strikes one as being rather presumptuous on the part of the 
Board; for fees of this class should of all things be unalterable, 
except by act of the same supreme authority that settles them in 
the first place. 

Petitions for extensions of patents are to be still addressed to the 
Queen in Council; and, by the recommendation of the Judicial 
Committee, the term may be extended for a further period of seven 
or (in exceptional cases) fourteen years. Proceedings for the revo- 
cation of a patent are to be by petition to the Court, the procedure 
by scire facias being abolished. There are several clauses bearing 
upon actions for infringement of patent, mostly framed in the 
interest of bond fide patentees. Actions of this kind may be tried 
with the aid of a qualified assessor at the option of the Court, or 
by desire of either of the litigants. True and first inventors are 
not to be prejudiced by fraudulent appropriation or publication of 
their inventions; and any patent obtained by fraud may be set 
aside at the instance of the rightful inventor, who may receive a 
patent in lieu of, and bearing the same date as the patent so revoked. 
It is intended, according to Mr. Chamberlain, that in case of an 
action for damages for infringement of patent, unless the inventor 
can prove that he had claimed in good faith, and after taking 
proper care, he shall not be entitled to damages for previous in- 
fringements of his invention. On the other hand, it is intended 
that if a person shall infringe a part of a patent which he knows 
to be good because he may have found out that some other and 
perhaps insignificant part is bad, he shall pay damages for the good 
part of the patent that he las infringed. This provision is there- 
fore aimed at one of the commonest devices for evading patent 
right under the existing law. 

The ‘exposure of an invention at an industrial or international 
exhibition, duly certified as such by the Board of Trade, is not 
to prejudice the right of the inventor to a patent; provided that 
steps are taken with the object of obtaining provisional protection 
within six months from the date of the opening of the exhibition. 
The Comptroller of Patents is to issue periodically an illustrated 
journal of patented inventions, as well as reports of patent cases 
decided by law, and any other information that he may deem 
generally useful or imporiant. The control and management 

















of the existing Patent Office Museum and its contents are to 
be transferred to the Department of Science and Art; and the 
Department may require inventors to furnish models of their 


‘inventions, for deposit in the Patent Museum, on payment to the 


patentee of the reasonable cost of the manufacture of the model. 

The provisions of the Bill with respect to applications for patents 
and proceedings thereon, as well as to compulsory licences, will not 
apply to existing patents ; but in all-other respects (including the 
amount and time of payment of fees) the Bill will apply to all 
pending patents. The present Patent Office is to be retained until 
a new office, better fitted for the transaction of the expected 
increase of business under the new law, can be provided by the 
Treasury. The chief of the office will be the newly-designated 
Comptroller-Generai of Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks; and 
the conduct of the business of the establishment will rest with 
him, acting under the direction of the Board of Trade. 

By the Bill two new offences are created, the provisions concern- 
ing which will have a wide-reaching and salutary effect, if strictly 
enforced. The first is the misleading use of the word “ patent” or 
“‘ patented,” or any representation to the same purport, in connec- 
tion with articles that are not patented. This hitherto common 
practice will subject the seller to a penalty of £5. A still more 
sweeping clause enacts that any person who, without due authority, 
assumes or uses in connection with any trade or business the 
Royal Arms, or any arms so nearly resembling the same as to be 
calculated to deceive, shall be liable on summary conviction to a 
fine not exceeding £20. Mr. Chamberlain informed the House of 
Commons that this regulation is principally intended to apply to 
patent agents, who have carried the abuse of the Royal Arms to 
very great lengths, with the object of leading people to believe they 
are Government officials. A walk down Chancery Lane will con- 
vince any one of the justice of this complaint ; although the clause 
as it stands is calculated to spread dismay among the numerous 
class of ‘‘ purveyors,” whose use of the Royal Arms has been a 
very harmless piece of vanity. 

The foregoing are the principal operative provisions by which 
the new Patent Law will be distinguished from the old; and, after 
studying them, it is impossible to abstain from praising the wisdom 
and moderation of its framers. Mr. Chamberlain will deserve the 
warmest thanks of the industrial community of the kingdom if he 
can carry this well-designed enactment through the House without 
substantial alteration. It has already been sharply criticized in 
several quarters, on grounds which may be briefly set forth. To 
begin with, there is a class of well-meaning people—like Mr. 
Anderson, M.P., and Mr. Broadhurst, M.P.—who are devoted . 
admirers of the United States system of granting for £7 patents 
lasting seventeen years. These are the advocates of cheap patents ; 
but they do not sufficiently reflect that a great number of the 
cheap patents of the United States are absolutely worthless to 
their owners, and even stand in the way of other inventors. We 
should be sorry to see the British Patent Office choked with the 
trivialities that are deemed patentable in the United States. It is 
a serious thing to hand over to one person the right to make or sell 
any useful article-for so long a period as fourteen years, without 
ensuring by some means that he will try to do something with 
it. If a patent is not worth £50 in four years, it is not worth 
keeping any longer from the open market. Then the status 
of the proposed Comptroller of Patents has been questioned ; 
and it has been suggested that he should be vested with greater 
authority. But it appears to be one of the main objects of 
the framers of the Bill to convert the Patent Office into a 
branch of the Board of Trade; and therefore it may be -pre- 
sumed that Mr. Chamberlain has in view the appointment of a 
useful and working, rather than a lofty and ornamental head for 
it. Mr. Trueman Wood, speaking on behalf of the Society of Arts, 
who naturally uphold their own Bill in preference to the Govern- 
ment measure, thinks that the official examiners should undertake 
to give a kind of warranty in respect of the points upon which 
their report passes. Now, it is in discarding any sort of expert 
examination that Mr. Chamberlain has, in our opinion, shown the 
greatest judgment. It is not for the public to protect patentees 
against carelessness in formulating their claims; and even if such 
a duty were attempted by a body of capable experts, maintained 
at great cost by the State, there would be continuous breakdowns 
and blunders which would render the system worse than useless. 
The United States system of examination is a farce, if one may 
judge from the quality of the work that issues from this depart- 
ment; and there is no reason to suppose that better results 
would be attained here. On every ground it is far better for the 
State to recognize the claim of an inventor on his own ex parte 
statement, leaving it to him to defend his patent as he would any 
other trading property. The provision for compulsory licences is 
very good; but in extending the time of provisional protection 
without disclosure to virtually a year, there is a regrettable addi- 
tion to that period wherein inventors are always most liable to go 
astray. Two or more men might invent the same thing, or rather 
take out provisional protection for it, either on the same day or 
nearly a year apart, and all in the dark as regards each other. 
And when the cloud was lifted by the publication of the specifi- 
cations, all save one, or even all, might be found to have mutually 
destroyed one another. This is a difficulty that should be dealt 
with before the Bill becomes law. The clauses relating to opposi- 
tions are also open to some criticism; but, on the whole, it must 
again be said that the measure is a wonderfully simple and practical 
proposal to deal with a vexed and complicated question in the best 
public interest. 
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GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 
THE result of another week’s operations is a rise of 2 in Gaslight 
“B,” do. “F,” and South Metropolitan ‘*A;’’ 1 in Gaslight ‘‘A;” 
and 4 in Continental Union preference. This upward movement 
brings matters to this position, that whereas some eight or nine 
months ago stock of a Metropolitan Gas Company could be bought 
at a price returning nearly 6} per cent. for the money, none can 
be bought now to return even 6 per cent. This readily shows the 
grow th of these stocks in the public esteem ; and there is still room 
for improvement, especially in those which yield the highest returns 
upon investment, as may easily be seen by referring ' to tlie price 
list below. 

Among the Water Companies, Lambeth 10 per cents. fully paid 
improved 2; beyond which prices remained unaltered from the 
previous week. 

The markets closed at the end of the week as follows :— 
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FiLoors WEAKENED BY GAS-PIPEs. 


A short article in the Building and Enginecring Times, on the 
subject of weakened floors, deals very intelligently with the harm 
that may be done in this direction by careless gas-fitters. It is 
common enough, in cases where a pipe has to be led under flooring 
and across joists to serve a pendant, for the pipe to be taken 
straight across the centre of the room, and the joists notched about 
an inch deep all the way. Workmen who do this never reflect on 
the harm they are doing to the floor, nor do they know that a 
notch cut out of the top of a joist will seriously weaken it. This 
at once becomes evident when it is known that the strength of a 
joist, which is a rectangular beam, is proportional to the depth 
squared. If, therefore, a groove 1 inch deep is cut across a 7-inch 
deal, the reduction of strength is not only one-seventh, but a great 
deal more, in the proportion of 36 to 49, or a loss of rather more 
than one-quarter of the original strength of the beam. This 
somewhat startling result is due to the self-evident fact that the 
upper part of the joist is required to be solid, in order to resist 
compression, just as much as the lower portion must be capable of 
bearing tension; and to cut a notch in the top of it is equivalent to 
removing the substance along the whole length of the joist to the 
full depth of the groove. This observation ‘only applies to cases 
where the notch is cut out of the centre of the span, which is the 
commoner practice. There is much less objection to cutting joists 

close to the end, and thus allowing the pipe to be laid round the 

room to a point where it can be run to the centre between two joists. 
Or, if this course cannot be followed, the pipe may be safely passed 
through a hole bored in the middle of the joists. If this is not 
feasible, the indispensable notch may be cut right down to the 
middle of the joist, and the pipe thus laid across the neutral line ; 
the space above being afterwards filled with a tight wedge which 
will safely transmit the compressive stress. 


Tue Errect oF TEMPERATURE ON IRON AND STEEL. 


Mr. Barnaby, the Admiralty overseer at Sheffield, has conducted 
an elaborate series of experiments with reference to the behaviour 
of steel and iron when exposed to alternate heating and cooling. 
The tests were made principally with a view to ascertain the effect 
of the condition prevailing in the fire-box of a steam-boiler upon 





iron and steel respectively. The materials selected for <aneiims 
were Siemens and Bessemer steel, and Bowling and “ B. B.” iron, 
all of the usual Admiralty standard. Some samples were heated 
to 800° Fahr. and cooled from three to sixty times in succession ; 
while others were exposed in boiler flues and fire-boxes for various 
periods. Afterwards the test pieces were broken in a machine, and 
bent cold up to the limit of fracture. After reviewing the results 
of all his experiments, Mr. Barnaby is of opinion that Siemens 
steel retains all its good qualities except after the very severe treat- 
ment of being subjected to long-continued red heat; but even then 
it is far superior to Bowling or “‘B. B.” iron. The Bessemer steel 
did not deteriorate, excepting a slight falling off in flexibility, and 
even after being heated and cooled sixty times it increased to 
a slight degree in tensile strength, and m: aintained its percentage 
of elongation. In all respects it was greatly superior to either 
make of iron. Lastly, the two brands of iron only deteriorated 
under the influence of continuous red heat, from which they suffered 
much more than either of the samples of steel. Mr. Barnaby also 
states that the percentages of carbon were not at all affected by 
the repeated heatings to which the samples were exposed, except in 
the cases of those placed under the bridge of the annealing furnace. 
In these the percentage of carbon was perceptibly reduc ed. 
FLoopEp Gas-Works IN AMERICA, 

During the past winter, when so many towns in the Ohio 
Valley were flooded, the gas-works in the same district passed 
through various severe experiences. Great damage was done in 
many instances by the water coming in contact with the hot 
retort-benches, the brickwork being so ‘shaken in consequence that 
the settings were ruined for work when the floods subsided. A 
curious and embarrassing effect of another order occurred at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; and is communicated by Mr. B. Rankin, the 
Manager, to the American Gaslight Journal. One night, at the 
commencement of the rising of the water, and while the works 
were still in full operation, a stoppage suddenly took place in the 
meter connections, which are of 18-inch and 12-inch pipe. The 
obstruction was ultimately discovered to be due to naphthaline, 
which completely stopped both the 18-inch and 12-inch mains. 
Prior to this there had not been more than a trace of naphthaline 
found in any part of the works, and the sudden deposit took place 
on this occasion only in the basement of the meter-house, where 
the river water entered. From the thermometrical record of this 
day it appears that the temperature of the gas at the purifiers was 
84° Fahr., while that of the water in the basement of the meter- 
house, 80 feet distant, was only 40° Fahr. Since the stoppage was 
removed and the water subsided, there has not been any more 
naphthaline at the same point. 

Gas WasHINGS IN Town SEWERS. 

It has been claimed, in the Watcr Gas Journal, that the wash- 
ings from gas-works form the best disinfectant for town sewers. 
This liquid was described as serving a double purpose, as it not 
only annulled the poisonous effect of sewer gas, but also, by its 
“strong, pungent odour,” gave warning of defective traps, and ‘thus 
might save valuable lives. It is, of course, the washings of water 
gas-works that are said to be bene ficial in this manner; and the 
regard for human life shown in connection with this plea for the 
use of town sewers for their ‘‘ washings ’’ must be deemed creditable 
to the manufacturers of a gas which is of itself distinctly poisonous. 
Unfortunately, the Sanitary Enginecr will not endorse the views 
of the Water Gas Journal for various reasons; but, in stating 
these, the plumbers’ journal falls into the error of supposing that 
the “‘ washings ” in question consist of ammoniacal liquor and tar, 
such as are produced in the course of the manufacture of coal gas. 
The liquid with which water gas has been washed probably has a 
“strong, pungent odour” of impure sulphurous and ammoniacal 
compounds ; but it is not, like coal gas liquor or tar, valuable for 
any purpose, and, being worthless, there is perhaps some diffi- 
culty in the way of its disposal. Hence the plausibility of 
demanding its admission to the town sewers under the name of a 
disinfectant. It would be impossible to claim for this abominable 
fluid any high reputation as a deodorizer; and consequently a 
great deal of its value is said to lie in the opposite quality. There 
was a time, long years ago, when English practitioners of the wet- 
lime process of gas purification tried in vain to dispose in a similar 
manner of a highly- odoriferous mixture then known as “blue 
billy ;” but, living before the age when the use of oil of pepper- 
mint for testing the staunchness of sewer joints and traps had 
become general, it never occurred to them to regard the odour of 
their embarrassing product as one of its most valuable qualities. 


Tue Directors of the Brierley Hill Gas Company, at their meeting last 
week, appointed Mr. H. M. Jackson to the office of Secretary, in place of 
Mr. G. Ford, whose death has already been noticed in our columns. 


THE numerous friends of Major G. Warren Dresser, of New York, will 
be grieved to hear of a domestic bereavement which has just occurred to 
him. Mrs. Dresser died on the 4th inst., after, we believe, a very pro- 
tracted illness; in fact, Major Dresser’s visit to this country last year, 
accompanied by his wife, was mainly due to the failing of her health. 


Tue Portishead District Water Bill was before a Select Committee 
of the House of Lords on Monday last week. ‘The Bill was mainly for the 
purpose of authorizing the Company to construct additional works so as 
to give an improved supply of water to Portishead and its neighbourhood ; 
and to these proposals there was no opposition. It, however, contained 
a clause repealing one of the sections of the Act obtained last year by the 
Bristol Water-Works Company; and was consequently opposed by them. 
The Committee eventually passed the Bill without the clause referred to. 
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Gechnical Record. 


THE REACTION BETWEEN OXIDE OF IRON AND 
SULPHURETTED HYDROGEN. 

In the Journat for Noy. 21, 1882 (p. 909), there appeared an 
article on the above subject, communicated by Mr. Lewis T. 
Wright, F.C.S. In the course of his remarks, the author said 
there were some further experiments he hoped shortly to carry out, 
of a more strictly chemical character ; and therefore less particu- 


| 


larly suitable to our columns than those which he then detailed. | 


These later investigations were communicated to the Chemical 


Society; and Mr. Wright’s paper appears in the March number of | 


the Journal of the Chemical Society. 
following portion is taken :— 

There are two equations in use in text-books for the purpose of 
explaining the reaction between hydrated ferric oxide and hydrogen 
sulphide, a reaction largely made use of in gas-works for removing 
the latter from crude coal gas. They are :— 

(A) Fe,0,,H,O + 3H.S = Fe.S, + 4H,0. 
(B) Fe,0,,H,0 + 3H,S = 2FeS + S + 4H,0. 

If either one of these two reactions took place alone, it would 
be easy to decide which of the two did actually occur; for if the 
reaction proceeded according to equation (A), no free sulphur would 
be found, but if according to equation (B), then free sulphur equal to 
one-third of the total sulphur entering into action would be found 
in the free state. 

In my experiments I have always found free sulphur as one of 
the products of the reaction. By treating Fe,0,H,O, suspended in 
bisulphide of carbon with gaseous hydrogen sulphide, and filtering 
the clear bisulphide after the black iron sulphide has settled, I 
have obtained very appreciable quantities of sulphur. I mixed 
Fe,03,H,0 with powdered quartz for the purpose of moderating 
the reaction, and placed it in tubes. From the tubes the air was 
expelled by a current of hydrogen, and then hydrogen sulphide was 
passed through. When the ferric oxide appeared saturated, hydro- 
gen was again passed through the tubes to expel the excess of 
hydrogen sulphide; and then, without contact with air, the 
material was washed with pure carbon bisulphide. When the 
washing was complete, the material was turned out of the tubes 


and exposed to the air until the oxidation was complete. The | 


material was again washed with carbon bisulphide, the washings 
were evaporated, and the free sulphur was weighed. In this 
manner I obtained the following numbers :— 
Free Sulphur 
before Oxidation. 


Free Sulphur 
formed by Oxidation. 


@M ..c. 6 ss ORR: 3°100 grams. 
See ait 1400 ,, 
me... es. s er 3500 ,, 
oe xs So eS 5 ee ke 0-271 a 
(5) gis 9 eS 0203 ,, 


(1) The weight of Fe,0,,H,O operated upon. 
of hydrogen at about 100°. 


38H,S 


into action calculated from (5) and (6). (8) The ratio 


caleulated from (5). 
for other inquiries.) 
usual in such cases, but without access of air. 


(10) Sulphur by analysis. 


j | 


| Weight ot | Weight after | Water 


- Increase of | bonne 
F203, H20. | ‘reatment collected in | ‘into Action. 


From this source the | 


| 


| 


(8) Difference between (1) and (2). 
hydrogen sulphide entering in action obtained by adding (3) and (4). 
Fe,0;,H,0 was theoretically capable of reacting according to equations (A) and (B). 

or — : , : : , or =. 
4H,0’ increase in weight of calcium chloride tube (4) 
(This was not ascertained in all cases, for the products of the reaction were used 
(11) Sulphur found in the free state by washing the product of reaction with carbon bisulphide in the manner 


| H2S entering) 4 mount of 


The sulphur in the free state before oxidation does not appear to 
bear any relation to the sulphur produced by the oxidation of the 
iron sulphide or sulphides. 

I have also noticed, in the case of the hydrated ferric oxide used 
in coal gas purification, that the free sulphur produced in the 
reaction between Fe,0, and H,§S is about 1-15th to 1-30th of that 
formed on the oxidation of the ‘fouled oxide.” 

It might be supposed that all the free sulphur formed in the 
reaction between Fe,0, and H,S was not soluble in carbon bisul- 
phide. This I do not think probable, for then it would be necessary 
to assume that the insoluble sulphur became converted into the 
soluble variety during the oxidation of the sulphide; otherwise the 
oxide material used in gas-works would accumulate large quantities 
of insoluble sulphur, which is not the case in my experience. 

For the purpose of further studying the nature of the reaction, 
I carefully estimated the water formed. This, of course, does 
not affect the question as to which reaction, (A) or (B), takes 
place, or whether both occur, for the quantity of water formed 
in each case is the same. The ferric oxide used lost on ignition 
10°15 per cent., 10°09 per cent., 10°13 per cent., 10°10 per cent., 
and therefore closely approximated to the hydrate Fe,0,,H,0O. 
It had been finely powdered, dried at 100°, and was kept in a 
desiccator over concentrated sulphuric acid. A U-tube, fitted 
with glass stopcocks, was weighed full of dry hydrogen some 
Fe,0,,H,0 placed in the bend, and the tube again filled and 
re-weighed with dry hydrogen. Another similar U-tube, charged 
with powdered calcic chloride and weighed full of hydrogen, was 
connected with the outlet of the first U-tube. Sulphuretted hydrogen 
(containing 15 to 20 per cent. hydrogen), washed and dried through 
two drying cylinders charged with powdered calcie chloride, was 
now passed through the two U-tubes, the first, containing the 
Fe,0;,H,0, being immersed in a beaker of cold water to moderate 
the action. When the action appeared to be complete—that is to 
say, when the whole of the material in the first U-tube was quite 
black—the cold water in the beaker was changed for boiling water, 
and the current of hydrogen sulphide replaced by dry hydrogen to 
repel the excess of hydrogen sulphide. The hot water in the beaker 
was changed for cold, and when sufficient time had elapsed to 
enable the first U-tube to become cold, the stopcocks were closed 
and the tubes weighed separately. The increase in weight of the 
two tubes was taken as the quantity of hydrogen sulphide which 
had entered into action. The increase in weight of the calcium 
chloride tube was taken as the 3 molecules of water formed by the 
reaction, and the Imolecule expelled from the hydrated Fe,0,, H,0 
which had entered into action, according to the equations— 

(A) Fe,0,,H,0 = Fe.S, + 4H.0. 
(B) Fe,0;,H,O = 2FeS + 8S + 4H,0. 

The results I obtained are embodied in the annexed table, which 
contains the following particulars :— 


(2) The weight of same after treatment with hydrogen sulphide, and drying in a current 


(4) The water resulting from the reaction. (5) The weight of 
(6) The weight of hydrogen sulphide with which the 
(7) The percentage of Fe.0,,H,O entering 


increase in weight of both tubes (5) , 
= (9) Sulphur 


l =r 


Percent ge of | 











| with HS. Weight. | CaCle Tube. 
| 
| 


| 
gram. | 





| grams. grams. gram. | gram. 
1. | 1357 1540 0183 | 0487 | 0-670 
2. 1-015 1:183 0168 | 0370 | 0538 
? 1-035 1:198 0163 | 0350 | 0513 | 
4. 0:790 0923 | 0133 | 0265 | 0398 | 
5 .| 0678 0774 | 0096 | 0-233 0-329 | 
6... .| 1°60 | 1779 | O219 | 0-474 0°693 
7... 2] 1390 1518 0198 | 0-490 0-688 
8. 1°204 | 1:396 0°192 |  0°400 0°592 
9% 1:255 | 1°442 0°187 0°445 0°632 


The numbers representing the ratio are not quite so sharp 


3H.S 
4H,0 
as I expected, or was justified in expecting, for the greatest possible 
3H.S 
4H,O 


found (1°48) is slightly higher than theory (1°417). In six expe- 
riments it is higher, in three experiments lower. This might be 
perhaps because the sulphides retained a little water, but I do not 
quite understand why this should be so only in some cases. 
Assuming that the free sulphur found was produced according 
to the equation (B), then it would appear that from 17 per cent. 
(experiment 6) to 30 per cent. (experiment 8) of the Fe,0,,H,O, 
entering into action went to form ferrous sulphide (FeS), and that 
the remaining portion formed ferric sulphide (Fe,S,), according to 
equation (A). The sulphides formed in the dry way by the action 
of H.S on Fe,0,,H,0, as in my experiments, as well as the sul- 
phides prepared in the wet way by precipitation of neutral ferrous 
salts with hydrogen sulphide, or by adding a neutral ferric salt | 
slowly to a solution of ammonium sulphydrate, are all soluble in | 
hot potassium cyanide solution, with the production of potassium | 


care was observed in all the experiments. The average ratio, 





Possible, | FeaOs iso | SHS | , Suh. | in Residue, | ,, Sulphor 
H28. —— 4h, Calculated. Found. * in Free State. 
gram. ™ | gram. gram. gram, 
0778 86'1 1376 } 6630 -- — 
0°582 92°5 1°427 0°506 0518 — 
0°593 86°5 1°465 0°483 0°480 —_ 
0°453 | 879 1°502 0°375 0°380 -- 
0°389 | 84°6 | 1412 0°310 ~- — 
0°894 77°53 1°462 0°652 — 0°037 
0°756 91°0 1°404 0°647 0°637 0°035 
0°690 | 85'8 1°489 0°557 _ 0°056 
0'719 87°9 1°420 0°595 = 0050 
| 1°438 


Averige 


ferrocyanide. They are completely decomposed by neutral cupric 
sulphate or silver nitrate. My experiments in this direction are at 
present too incomplete to be used in any way for the purpose of 
explaining the composition of the sulphides formed by means of 
H,S and Fe,0;, H,O; but I think that the amount of water affords 
strong evidence that the reaction proceeds according to either one 
or both of the equations (A) and (B), and that the amount of free 
sulphur indicates that both occur; the former (A) predominating. 
But they do not bear any definite relation to each other in amount; 
varying in proportion to each other with slightly varying circum- 
stances, which I have not determined, and upon which I can throw 
no light. However, I think it possible that further inquiry by 
means of the decompositions of the sulphides with cupric sulphate 
and silver nitrate may definitely prove the composition of the sul- 
phide formed in the reaction between! Fe,0,, H,O and H,S. 

The mixture of ferrous and ferric sulphides, as obtained in my 
experiments, is intensely pyrophoric; firing with the very first 
contact of air. On this account extraordinary precautions had to be 
observed, whilst the material was in the dry state; after it had 
been moistened with water, however, the oxidation was by no 
means so rapid. 
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The action of potassium cyanide on these iron sulphides is a 
useful means of distinguishing between the forms of ferric oxide 
active or inactive with sulphide, for any ferric oxide unacted upon 
by hydrogen sulphide or dilute potassium sulphide is left undis- 
solved, and can thus be separated and estimated. To effect the 
solution of the ferrous and ferric sulphides, it is necessary to boil 
them for about ten minutes with an excess of potassium cyanide. 
If, however, they be boiled with an insufficient amount of potassium 
cyanide, a curious action takes place. On filtering off the liquor 
from the undissolved sulphide, the filtrate runs through of a clear 
yellow colour; but on attempting to wash the undissolved sulphide 
with water, it immediately passes through the filter-paper in a 
similar condition to the “‘colloidal’’ ferric hydrate before spoken 
of. The filtrate is then thick and muddy, and quite black and 
opaque. On standing for some time, black flocks are deposited, 
and the solution partially clears. I have noticed the same appear- 
ance when cupric sulphide has been treated with an amount of 
potassium cyanide insufficient to effect its solution, 





[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.} 


COOPER’S PATENT FOR PURIFYING GAS. 

Sir,—Having, as I conceive, done Mr. Cooper a good turn by pointing 
out to him that there is no novelty in distilling coal and lime together 
for the purpose of purifying gas, he seems more inclined to be angry with 
me than grateful. 

To continue the correspondence further is useless. I have given the 
specifications of Heard and of Winsor ; and to any one not mentally blind 
it is as obvious as the nose on the face that both of these gentlemen used 
lime in the way I have from first to last stated. 

St. Neots, April 19, 1883. 

[In order to close this correspondence, we give below the full text of 
Mr. Cooper’s specification, and such portions of the specifications of 
Heard, Winsor, and Haddock (the three patents said to anticipate parts 
of Mr. Cooper’s invention) as at all bear on the subject at issue. Our 
readers will thus be in a position to judge for themselves as to how far, 
if at all, the proposals of the patentees are similar.—Ep. J.G.L.] 


GrorGE Bowen. 


SrecrFicaTion of Cooper’s invention of “ Improvements in the Distillation 
of Coal so as to obtain Products therefrom.” No. 2611; June 2, 1882. 

This invention relates to improvements in the distillation of coal; and 
it consists in adding lime, in the condition of hydrate of lime or of slaked 
lime thereto, of such a proportion as shall, when the mixture is subjected 
to distillation, produce (among other products) an increased quantity of 
ammonia and of ammoniacal products than is now obtained. 

To the coal, either in a lumpy condition (such as that in which coal 
is used in gas making) or by preference in a state of fine division, I add 
lime in the condition of hydrate of lime or of slaked lime, and I cause the 
mixture to be well incorporated. The mixture thus prepared can then be 
employed either in gas-retorts, coke-ovens, or furnaces. 

When I employ the mixture in gas-retorts in gas-works, I find it 
convenient to employ about half a hundredweight of quick-lime to every 
ton of coal; and I slake the lime with about its own weight of water ; 
whereby it is brought into such condition as to be readily mixed with the 





al. 

The small coal or slack, which has comparatively little commercial value 
as coal, is especially available for the purposes of my invention. 

Some of the advantages afforded by my invention when it is applied in 
gas-works are—An increased yield of ammonia and ammoniacal products. 
An increased yield of those compounds which impart illuminating power 
to gas; and consequently an increased yield of illuminating gas. A 
diminution of the impurities in crude gas—i.e., in gas as it issues from 
the retort; and consequently a diminution of the cost of gas purification. 
The resulting coke is for certain purposes improved. 

Having now described and particularly ascertained the nature of my 
invention, and the manner in which the same is or may be used or carried 
into effect, I would observe, in conclusion, that what I consider to be novel 
and original, and therefore claim as the invention secured tome, . . . 
is: The improvements in the distillation of coal in and for the manufac- 
ture and production of coal gas or of illuminating gas, consisting in the 
admixture and use of lime in the form of hydrate of lime or of slaked lime 
with coal, substantially in the manner and for the purposes mentioned. 


SreciFicaTion of Heard’s invention of “ Certain Means of obtaining 
Inflammable Gas from Pit Coal in such a state that it may be Burned 
without producing any Offensive Smell.” No. 2941; June 12, 1806. 

I stratify lime with the coals in the retort, stove, or other close vessel 
in which they are placed for operation, or suffer the gas, when produced, 
to pass over lime previously laid in an iron or other tube, or any other 
shaped vessel adapted for the purpose, and expose it to the heat. After 
the gas has been conducted into a refrigeratory, and all condensable matter 
is deposited, it is then suffered to enter the conveying tubes, and be 
burned in the usual manner. My reason for employing lime for this 
purpose is, that from a series of analytical experiments I have detected the 
presence of sulphur in a great variety of the coals which are consumed in 
this country; and as I consider the suffocating offensive smell percep- 
tible during the combustion of the gas obtained in the ordinary way to 
arise from the products of that combustion, principally the sulphurous 
acid gas which is then generated, I present lime in substance to the 
sulphur as it is disengaged by heat from the coals, and through their 
mutual affinity arrest it in its progress, and form a sulphuret of lime or 
hydrosulphuret, depending on the circumstances of the operation. 

have reason to conclude that any of the fixed alkalies or alkaline 
earths, such as barytes, strontian, and other similar earths, or carbo- 
nate of lime, when exposed to a degree of temperature sufficient to 
drive off the carbonic acid gas, might be substituted for lime, but from 
economical motives, as well as constant success, I prefer the agency 
of lime. It must, therefore, be clearly understood that lime in sub- 
stance or a dry state, the fixed alkalies or earths possessing alkaline 
properties, or such metals, or their oxides, as possess a sufficiently strong 
affinity with sulphur and sulphuretted hydrogen as to answer the end 
desired, such as iron, manganese, zinc, copper, lead, &c., when mixed 
with the coals laid on their surface, or put into separate vessels, through 
which the gas is made to pass, are calculated in a greater or less degree to 
divest the gas of the cause of the offensive smell; but I distinctly state 





that I have always found lime (if caustic the better) stratified with coals 

and exposed to heat the most economical and successful process. 

SpeciricaTion (Extract from) of Winsor’s invention of “ Certain Improve- 
ments upon my former Patent Oven, Stove, or Apparatus for Carbon- 
izing all Sorts of Raw Fuel and Combustibles, and Reducing them into 
Superior Fuel of Coke and Charcoal, as well as for Extracting and 
Saving during the same Process the Oil, Tar, Pyroligneous Vegetable 
Acid, and Ammoniacal Coal Liquors, and for Extracting and Refining 
all the Inflammable Air or Gas, so as to deprive it of all Disagreeable 
Odour during Combustion, and Rendering the Gas itself Salutory for 
Human Respiration when properly Diluted with Atmospheric Air, 
and various methods of Applying the above several Products to Useful 
Purposes.” No, 3200; Feb. 7, 1809. 

Should the coal be of a strong quality, it will be proper to throw a small 
quantity of slaked lime at the bottom of the stove, sprinkled over with a 
little water, the steam of which will rise through the coal, and impregnate 
itself with the smoke, to purify it the better from the disagreeable odour. 
Formerly I used to mix a small quantity of lime with the coal, but this 
affects the coke more or less; and I find that throwing lime into the bottom 
of the stove answers still better, and the lime is not intermixed with the 
coke. , 

SpEctFIcATION (Extract from) of Haddock’s invention of ‘An Improved 
Method of Producing Inflammable Gas from Pit Coal, superior in 
Purity to any other Inflammable Gas produced from the same said 
Substance by the method or methods hitherto in practice.” No. 4365; 
May 4, 1819. » 

In the first place, I charge the retort with a quantity of pit coal pro- 
portioned to the size thereof, and then add thereto one-eighth part, by 
weight, of well-burnt fresh lime, baryta, strontia, or any other alkaline 
earth or substance having a strong affinity for sulphur; such substance 
being first perfectly freed from carbonic acid. But I prefer lime, as being 
the cheapest, and, in my opinion, best adapted to the purpose. 





TAR DISTILLING. 

Srr,—Several letters have recently appeared in the Journan on the 
above subject. The question is, Will it pay gas companies to undertake 
tar distilling? It may do so provided a practical man, who has been 
thoroughly trained in the details of the work, and is able to make all the 
analyses, is appointed. It is a great mistake for a company to expect a 
gas manager who has never had the least experience in this direction to 
undertake work of the kind; and it is likewise a mistake on their part to 
think of making tar distilling pay in the present state of the trade. It 
certainly would pay, and all gas companies would derive considerable 
profit from working up their tar, provided they had modern plant and 
practical management. — 

April 18, 1883. Touvon 


Register of Patents, 


WaAsHING on Puriryrnc Intummatine Gas, &c.—Holman, §., of Queen 
Victoria Street, London, and Hunt, C., of Birmingham. No. 3938; 
Aug. 17, 1882. . 

This invention, the patentees state, relates to apparatus to be used in 
the washing or purification of illuminating gas and other fluids, for the 
separation of dense and volatile products therefrom; and has for its object 
to provide an apparatus which gives a large acting surface in but a small 
space, and in which the dense and volatile products are readily separated 
from the gas or other fluid, and a very effective separation and purification 
thereby obtained. 


























Fig. 1 is a vertical section, and fig. 2 a side view (partly in vertical sec- 
tion) of the apparatus. The outer casing A is preferably circular in its 
interior, and is provided with an inner revolving barrel or drum B, fixed 
upon a shaft C, and having annular or other shaped sides, and also (in 
addition, if necessary) division pieces. Between the sides and the divi- 
sion pieces (when employed) are wound lengths of wire netting D, or 
gauze, or other like wirework, forming a deep periphery to the drum. 
The wirework is only shown in the engraving in the recess which is 
between the division pieces; but it will be understood that it is simi- 
larly placed in the recesses between the sides and the division pieces. 
The lower part of the casing has an opening at the bottom, which com- 
municates with a settling chamber E—for the tarry or other dense 
matters—forming the base of the apparatus. The inner side of the casing, 
and the sides of the drum revolving therein, have turned surfaces which, 
by fitting closely against each other, prevent the passage of gas from the 
inner chamber. At opposite sides of the casing are an inlet passage G, and 
an outlet passage H for the washing liquid ; the outlet being preferably at 
a lower level than the inlet. Above these passages for the liquid are 
arranged the inlet and outlet passages, I and J, for the gas. The passages 
for the liquid are at an elevation requisite to maintain any determined 
level of the liquid in which the drum revolves ; and the inlet and outlet 
passages for the gas are arranged above the water level, and at such a 
distance below the upper part of the drum that the gas is compelled to 
pass through the passage formed between the upper parts of the barrel B 
and casing A, and consequently through that portion of the wet wirework 
which is above the liquid. The gas and liquid passages are arranged 
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transversely to the axis of the inner revolving drum, so that the wirework 
carried by the drum as it revolves in the liquid, takes up the liquid, and 
the gas then passes through the interstices of the wirework in a line with 
the path of revolution of the drum, but (preferably) in the reverse direc- 
tion to its motion. By its ——— through these interstices the gas is 
finely divided, and thoroughly submitted to the washing action of the 
liquid ; and the tarry or other dense matters fall through the opening in 
the lower part of the casing and into the chamber E beneath, so that they 
are not stirred up again by the drum. 





Gas Apparatus FoR HeatTinc Water, GAs Burners, Reauiators, &c.— 
Brophy, M. M., of Holborn, London. No. 3960; Aug. 18, 1882. 

This invention relates more particularly to gas apparatus adapted to the 
heating or boiling of water, or for the generation of steam ; and consists 
of an annular burner, surrounding a copper bulb or pear-shaped exten- 
sion arranged on the vertical gas-pipe. This burner is placed a short 
distance below the extreme diameter of the bulb; and the flame or heat, 
in ascending, strikes against the bulb or larger part of the surface to be 
heated, and is caused to traverse and entirely surround the same by a fire- 
brick shield, which retains the heat around the copper bulb, while the 
products of combustion escape at the uppermost part. These covers are 
(preferably) provided with annular interior grooves to cause the products 
of combustion to be constantly impinging on the bulb. The top part of 
the bulb terminates in the boiler at the upper part; and by this means, 
and by employing series of burners and bulbs (and in some cases additional 
vertical tubes), the water at a high temperature will be caused to circulate 
at a great rate of speed and consequently i the water at a comparatively 
equal temperature. As the products of combustion are passing away they 
may be still further utilized for heating the gas to a high temperature 
before it arrives at the burner and enters into combustion; thereby securing 
greater efficiency and economy. 

Another part of the invention relates to the proportionate supply of gas 
and air in their respective quantities, so that when the gas is turned down 
low the admission of air will be simultaneously regulated, and therefore 
the inconvenience of the light being extinguished by the too large pro- 
portion of air forming an explosive mixture will be obviated. At the end 
of the gas-pipe is a valve, which has ports therein that correspond with 
those at the end of the pipe; and when the valve is partially turned, the 
supply is lessened. At the other side of this valve is another circular 
plate having similar holes or ports corresponding with others that are 
fixed ; and when the valve is turned, these ports are opened or closed simul- 
taneously and in a pre-arranged proportion. The valve is preferably made 
in two parts, secured together; and it may be provided with a short piece 
of india-rubber tubing or other elastic material so as to maintain good 
joints and prevent the escape of gas. 

Gas Stoves or Frres.—Boult, A. J.; communicated from Geofroy-Gomez, 
P., of Toulouse. No. 4059; Aug. 24, 1882. (Not proceeded with.) 

This invention consists in lining the back and sides of an ordinary grate, 
when fitted with a gas-fire, with some refractory material; and providing a 
perforated box or container in the chimney space. This box is intended 
to contain quicklime or other suitable material to decompose the carbonic 
acid set free by the combustion of the gas. The lime may be renewed by 
means of a door in the container. 





Gas-Burners.—Lake, W. R.; communicated from Teterger, E. Z. I., of 
aris. No. 4096; Aug. 26, 1882. 

This invention relates to burners from which the gas issues in a thin 
sheet in the form of a ring or halo around the circumference of the burner. 
Different modifications are protected, some of which are shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. 
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One form is shown in elevation in fig. 1, and in vertical section in fig. 2. 
There is a hollow rod or stem, the upper end of which is closed, with the 
exception of a number of small holes A made in it laterally, and through 
which the gas passes into an annular space enclosed by a cup B below and 
a disc C above; the latter being held in the centre by a screw D. Between 
the circumference of the cup and the disc is left a very narrow passage, 
through which the gas is spread out in a thin sheet in such a manner that 
it burns in the form of a ring. As only a thin sheet of gas flows from the 
burner, the consumption of gas is very small. Moreover, it is claimed 
that, the ring of gas being on all sides in contact with the external atmo- 
sphere, the combustion is complete, and all the illuminating power of the 
gas is utilized. 

Fig. 3 is a side elevation of another form of burner, in which there are 
three horizontal circumferential apertures separated by small pieces, which 
connect the lower part of the burner with the cap or upper part. In this 
arrangement the projections form divisions in the flame; and to obviate 
this defect there are sometimes provided two series of slits, one above the 
other (as shown in fig. 4), so that the projections in one series are midway 
between those in the other. There is thus no interrupticn in the flame. 

Fig. 5 shows another modification of the burner in which there is em- 
ployed an annular piece perforated (as shown) with a number of holes 
through which the gas escapes. 


Gas-Lamps.—Wenham, F. H., of Shepherd’s Bush, London. No. 4109; 
Aug. 28, 1882. 

These improvements in lamps have for their object “to increase the 
lluminating power and greatly economize the consumption of gas.” 

Fig. 1 is a longitudinal section of a burner arranged for giving a flat or 
curved form or unbroken sheet of flame spread out laterally. The gas 
Supply is conveyed downwards through a pipe A, and branches, to a ring 
burner B. The pipe decends through a chimney C, in the lower end of 
which is an inner chamber D, closed at the top, and through which also 
the gas-pipe passes. Outer air to supply the flame is admitted by side 
passages H, cut through the chimney and the inner chamber. The lower 
end of the chamber D projects downwards, and has a bell-mouthed or 
conical nozzle or termination K, somewhat exceeding in the diameter of 
its opening that of the burner B, which it surrounds. Attached to 
the lower end of the chimney is a flange or plate F, which serves 
as a cover for the glass G of the lamp. This glass may be either 
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globular, in one piece, or made up of several panes of glass framed together 
approximately tight, as all or nearly all air necessary for combustion is 
supplied through the holes E. Within the lamp-glass is a truncated cone 
or trumpet-mouth H, which may be affixed to the plate I’, and is for 
directing the products of combustion into the chimney. Around the 
chimney is a guard J, closed at the top, but open below. The outer air 
becomes heated whilst rising through the passage formed by this casing; 
and the chimney and also the openings are shielded by the casing from 
currents of air that might cause the light to be unsteady. The descent of 
the inner current of air is prevented by a disc or button N of some incom- 
bustible substance. The space between the nozzle and the peripheryof 
the burner is covered with wire gauze L, for the purpose of distributing 
the air supply over a large surface of flame. In order still further to 
extend the flame, the bell-mouth K is surrounded by a flange O (which 
may form part of the ring), carrying the gauze L. The orifice through 
the burner is also covered with gauze M or equivalent means for moderating 
the downward velocity of the central current. By these means two separate 
currents of hot air are directed horizontally from the axis of the lamp, 
carrying a sheet of flame between them, extending over the bell-mouth K 
and ring O (if this latter be used). 

Modifications of lamps with such burners are also shown. In the 
arrangement at fig. 2 the ring burner B is enclosed in a box or casing C, 
which serves as a heating chamber, and from the top of which rise a 
series of elbow pipes or air channels D. These pass through the top 
plate E of the lamp, having a perforated wind. guard F over them out- 
side the glass, and the curtain around them inside the glass. In the 
centre of the plate E is an opening over which a chimney G is 
placed. When the gas is lighte d, the flame is carried outwards; and 
the hot air rises between the elbow pipes D, and over the top of 
the heating-box C, into the chimney above. The lamp-glass H being 





attached and fitted to the top plate E, the draught causes external air 
to enter by the elbow pipes into the chamber C, which air is thus heated 
before supplying the flame. The arrangement for a pedestal lamp shown 
in section by fig. 3 differs in detail only from the last described arrange- 
ment. The glass globe A for this form has openings both at the top and 
bottom ; the lower opening being as small as possible, to prevent shadow. 
The ring end A of the burner B (shown separately by figs. 4 and 5 perforated 
with the gas orifices) may be of metal, porcelain, stoneware, or other in- 
combustible substance. In either case this end may be made so as to be 
detached with facility, for the purpose of cleaning out any carbonaceous 
deposit that may in time collect therein. This end is drawn up into 
contact with the upper portion of the burner, and fastened thereto by a 
bayonet catch or cam joint C, or any fastening which allows of the ready 
release of the perforated ring when required. In order to prevent dirt 
clogging the orifices of the burner, a wire or other strainer may be placed 
in the gas channel above the orifices, as indicated at X in fig. 4. 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT, 

1944.—Tyxor, J. J., 11, Little Queen Street, Westminster, “ Improved 
means or arrangements for facilitating the application and use of apparatus 
for detecting leaks in water or gas pipes.” April 17,1883, : 

1961.—JounstTone, J. F., Belvedere, Kent, ‘“‘ Improvements in connection 
with slide-valves.”” April 18, 1883. 

1966.—THoRNTON, E., Bradford, “Improvements in the method of and 
apparatus for raising steam, warming buildings, and heating ovens by 
gas.” April 18, 1883. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID. 
[AFTER THE THIRD YEAR, 
1476.—JeNsEN, P., “Improvements in the production of light and heat, 
and in apparatus for same.” A communication. April 10, 1883. 
AFTER THE SEVENTH YEAR. 
1499,—Lovurtrtit, K. M‘L. P., “Improvements in the manufacture of gas 
for heating and lighting purposes.” April 8, 1876. . 
1569.—NewTon, H. R., “ Improvements in apparatus for the combined 
sanitary objects of supplying and regulating water filtered or unfiltered 
to houses, and in locking or fastening apparatuses therefor, and for dis- 
charging and separating waste and surface waters from houses and lands, 
and in the construction of drains, sewers, and connections therefor ; parts 
of all of which methods of construction and apparatuses are applicable to 
other useful purposes.” April 13, 1876. 
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- . | Petition for Bill | Bill Read Bill Read | Bill | sill Read Bill Received 
Title of Bill. | Presented. | the First Time. | a Second Time, | Reported. the Third Time. Royal Assent. 
| | | 
Alliance and Dublin aes | Lords . . Feb. 23 Feb. 23 March 9 oe oe ee 
GerDal vs-% ss. + os. «} Cebemons. - ee ee “ os | ee 
Barnet District Gas and Water Bill Lords 4 Feb. 22 Feb, 22 March 8 April 17 April 20 ee 
P ” 99 as Commons. | a ee es en oe | = 
Basingstoke and Estrop Water Bill Lords | Feb. 22 Feb, 22 March 1 | oe ° 
ee ne 99 i Commons . os ee ‘ an e os 
Birmingham Corporation (Consoli-} Lords | ee ee ee oe oe ee 
dation) Bill . , . .. . . .j Commons. | Feb. 19 Feb. 20 Feb. 26 April 9 ee ° 
Brighton Corporation Water Bill Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 Feb. 26 - os | . 
% ‘. . Commons. | 6 és A Ae ‘ 
Burnley Borough Improvement Bill Lords oe ee ee es ° 
” e . Commons. | Feb. 19 Feb. 20 Feb. 26 April 18 ee 
Dumbarton Water, &c., Bill Lords . .| Feb. 22 Feb. 22 Feb. 27 oe } ee 
” ” ; «+ « Commons. | oe oe oe . | ee 
Dundalk Water Bill. . .. . . Lords } ‘in ee oe - oe es 
” pts) ees . Commons. Feb. 19 ee oe oa “ oe 
Flintshire Water and Gas Bill Lords | Feb. 26 Feb. 26 March 5 oe | a 
” ’ Commons . | ee ee ee | oe ee ee 
Halesowen Gas Bill”. . Lords | Feb. 26 Feb. 26 | March 8 | March 16 April 10 oe 
” » . + « « « Commons .|} Lords Bill April 13 a | ae es “ 
Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Bill Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 13 April 19 oe ee 
” os - Commons . | “ oe a. | iol as 7 
Hawarden and District Water Bill Lords 7 Feb. 22 Feb, 22 Feb. 26 | ms we 
” ” i Commons . | ee oe | ee oe oe 
Heywood Corporation Bill Lords “e ee ee Pee | ee 
” = . « « Commons. | Feb. 19 Feb. 20 Feb. 28 April 16 | ~~ 
Ipswich Gas Bill . . . . . . . Lords | Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 5 ee | oe 
” . <i ee oo, eee oe ee ee oe ee ° 
Kingstown and Blackrock Town-) Lords Feb. 23 Feb. 23 March 6 oe ee oe 
ships Water Bill ... . .) Commons . oe eo ae | “* | a | - 
Lambeth Water Bill. . . . Lords a ie aa | a ote : 
” eee ro Feb. 19 Feb. 20 March 5 } pas a . 
Leatherhead and District Water Bill Lords . . | Feb. 23 Feb. 23 Feb. 27 | April 13 | April 17 ie 
” ” ” Commons . Lords Bill April 19 oe | oe } oe ° 
Limerick Water Bill. . .. . # Lords . . Feb, 22 Feb, 22 March 1 oa 
” are ae ee oe ee | ‘ | | 
Norwood (Middlesex) and Sunning-) Lords . . | Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 5 
dale District Water Bill . .J Commons . oe oo a ° 
Nottingham Corporation Bill . Lords . .| oe | ee te 
” ” : Commons . | Feb. 19 Feb. 20 Feb. 28 *: +: . 
Portishead District Water Bill . Lords | Feb, 22 Feb, 22 March 8 April 17 | April 20 “ 
” ” . » Commons. } +3 +e | os - am é 
Portsmouth Water Bill. . . . . Lords << is oe | oe | ° . 
” Deere: we Feb. 19 Feb. 20 March 5 i EM er 
Southwark and Vauxhall Water Bill Lords | = oe | oe ° ° oe 
” ” ” Commons . Feb. 19 Feb. 20 March 5 | es oe 
Staveley Water Bill. , .. Lords Feb. 26 Feb. 26 | April 5 ° +e ve 
” ss. hk ee; | EF oe ne oe “ - 
Weatee- nypen- Enews and Fenton Gas) {Lords Feb. 22 Feb, 22 Feb. 26 ee ee | ee 
ML. +. «0 oo 6 oe sl hl} 6e) COMMONS. 7 oe ve } ee | oe ' “* 
Tendring Hundred Water Bill . . Lords =) Feb. 22 | Feb, 22 | Feb. 27 | Preamble | notproved. | —- 
” ” . » Commons. } —— : aaa — 
Watford Gas Bill... Lords Feb. 22 Feb, 22 | March 1 April 13 April 19 om 
” oe oa Commons. | ee .* +. ee ee ee 
Windsor and Eaton Water Bill . Lords Feb. 22 Feb, 22 | Feb. 26 oe oe ee 
ih oe Ol ” . . Commons. ee ee oe ee a ee 
Workington Local Board Water Bill Lords je es +e ee ee oe 
” ” ie Commons , Feb. 19 Feb. 20 Feb. 26 *e a | Soe 
Wroxall and District Water Bill Lords Feb. 26 Feb. 26 Bill withdrawn. — — —— ——— 
Commons . | —— —— —_— 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuxrspay, Apri 17. 
The Select Committee on the Stoke-upon-Trent and Fenton Gas Bill 
reported that they had not proceeded with the consideration of the Bill, 
no parties having appeared in opposition thereto. 


Tuurspay, Apri 19. 

The Select Committee on the Norwood (Middlesex) and Sunningdale 
District Water Companies Bill reported that they had not proceeded with 
a consideration of the Bill, the opposition thereto having been with- 

rawn. 

The Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Bill and the Kingstown and 
Blackrock Townships Water Bill were referred to a Select Committee, con- 
sisting of Earl Cowper (Chairman), the Earl of Mar and Kellie, Viscount 
Gordon, Lord Clifton, and Lord Saltoun ; to meet on Tuesday, April 24. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, Aprit 16. 
THE REPORTS TO THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD ON THE 
LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 

Mr. Fimru asked the President of the Local Government Board whether 
his attention had been drawn to the fact that every month reports of 
London analysts, on the character of London water, purporting to be 
addressed to him, were widely circulated, although, as stated last year 
in the House, they were neither authorized nor paid for by the Local 
Government Board, but were authorized and paid for by the London 
Water Companies; and whether, as such a form of report was calculated 
to mislead the public, and to give an appearance of official authenticity 
which was not consistent with fact, he would either decline to receive any 
more of such reports, or require their form to be modified. 

Sir C. Ditxe: As was stated last year by my right honourable friend, 
Mr. Dodson, these reports are not made under the authority of the Local 
Government Board. I agree with my honourable friend in thinking that 
such reports, purporting to be addressed to the President of the Local 
Government Board, are misleading; and I should expect that after this 
expression of opinion they would be discontinued. 


Turspay, Apri 17. 
THE USE OF THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AT THE HOUSE. 

Lord R. Cuvurcutt asked the First Commissioner of Works whether it 
was the case that the Edison Company had lighted the dining-rooms and 
smoking-room of the House of Commons at their own expense, free of any 
charge to the public; or whether the Board of Works had agreed to pay 


| 





the Company for the expenses of lighting during the session. If the latter 
whether the work of lighting these rooms was put out to contract, and 
whether tenders were called for from any other electric lighting company ; 
and, if not, whether he would explain the reason. Also whether he would 
undertake that, before any further arrangements were concluded for the 
lighting by electricity of the Houses of Parliament, or of any part of them, 
the business should be open to tenders in a manner similar to all other 
Government contracts. 

Mr. SHaw-Lerevre: The Edison Company offered to light the library 
and dining-rooms of this House experimentally, for the remainder of the 
session, at a cost slightly above that of gas for the same period, which 
works out at something less than £100; the Company supplying the plant. 
I thought it would be in the interest of members to accept this offer with- 
out entering into any further obligation to the Company. With respect 
to the future, I shall, towards the end of the session, consult the wishes of 
members before making any permanent arrangement. In the present 
state of electric lighting, I do not think it a fit subject for competition. 

Lord R. Cxurcutiu asked whether it was not the case that the Edison 
Company had, for a considerable time, been lighting the General Post 
Office with a satisfactory result. 

Mr. SHaw-LeEFEVRE said the Edison Company had lighted the Post 
Office, and it was mainly in consequence of their success there that he 
accepted their suggestion to light the library and dining-rooms of the 
House. 

Lord R. CuurcHIty gave notice that he would call attention to the sub- 
ject on the Vote for the Houses of Parliament. 

Viscount Fo.kestone: Does the honourable gentleman intend to extend 
the electric light to this Chamber—(cries of “‘ No”)—and will he consider 
the desirability of substituting the electric light for the gas-lamp on the 
Clock Tower ? 

Mr. Suaw-Lerevne: I have no such intention. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTEE. 
WeEpneEspay, Apriz 11. 

(Before Mr. W. J. Lucu, Chairman ; Mr. Brypcrs Wittyams, Mr. Mackie, 
and Colonel Watronp ; Sir Joun Duckwortn, Referee.) 
HEYWOOD CORPORATION BILL. 

This Bill, which (among other things) is to enable the Heywood Cor- 
poration to borrow £45,000 for the purposes of their water undertaking, 
to-day came before a Select Committee, constituted as above. A number of 
petitions had been presented against the Bill; but, with the exception of 
that of the Middleton and Tonge Improvement Commissioners, they were 
unsupported by Counsel, The opposition was therefore virtually confined 
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to this body. The novel feature of the Bill, and the one which excited 
the opposition of the Commissioners, was the proposal that not only 
should consumers of water both inside and outside the borough of Hey- 
wood be charged an increased rate for water, but the outsiders should be 
held equally liable with those inside the borough to make up any deficiency 
that might accrue on the undertaking. It was on this clause principally 
that the arguments turned. 

Mr. Por, Q.C., Mr. O'Hara, and Mr. Bazaucetre appeared for the pro- 
moters; Mr. Crarxke, Q.C., and Mr. Batrour Browne represented the 
Middleton Commissioners, 

Mr. Pore, in opening the case for the promoters, said the Bill was for 
various purposes, but included some very important clauses so far as 
water supply was concerned. It proposed to authorize the Corporation of 
Heywood to raise the present rates for the supply of water, in order to 
enable them to make yer for the payment of losses that had unfortu- 
nately been sustained as the result of certain events which had occurred 
at Heywood. In consequence of commercial failures and the general slack- 
ness of trade in the county, the district around Heywood had become one 
of the most depressed in East Lancashire, and the expenses of the water 
supply had become greater than the income. There were several ont-districts 
supplied at fixed rates by the Corporation, Middleton and Tonge being one 
of them; and it was felt by the ratepayers of Heywood (who had to pay 
rates equal to 1s. in the pound last year, and would have to pay 1s. 6d. 
in the pound this year in order to make up the deficiency) that these out- 
districts ought to bear a share of the loss. It was therefore sought by the 
Bill to raise the rates at which water was furnished to these districts. 

Mr. J. Diggle, C.E., Borough Surveyor, and Water Engineer to the 
Corporation, was then called, and, in answer to Mr. O’Hara, stated that 
since 1877 the condition of Heywood had not been improving, but rather 
the reverse. The number of empty houses had increased, owing to the 
depression of trade and other causes, and this state of things had very 
materially affected the places in the neighbourhood. In this respect the 
two adjacent townships that received their water from the Heywood Cor- 

oration had suffered severely. The income derived by the Heywood 

Vater Company in the last year of their existence—from June, 1876, to 
June, 1877—was £9071; and in the latter year the water-works were pur- 
chased by the Local Board. The terms of the purchase generally were 
annuities on one class of shares, variable from 84 to 10 per cent. in per- 
petuity after Jan. 1, 1883; annuities of 74 per cent. on another class of 
shares; and annuities varying from 44 to 10 per cent.—44 per cent to 
Jan. 1, 1880, and then they were to merge into ordinary stock. The total 
annuities payable at the present time, when they had reached their 
maximum amounts, were £8343 per annum in perpetuity, and the net 
income from the water-works was £9071. At the time of the purchase the 
income-of the Water Company was largely increasing. For instance, for the 
five years preceding the transfer the increase in the net receipts amounted 
to £2573; being equal to an increase of 39 per cent. on the income of the 
previous year. At that time there was no reason to apprehend any change 
in the circumstances of Heywood; and it might have been readily inferred 
that the increase, which had gone on gradually from year to year, would 
be maintained in the future. This being the state of things, he thought 
the purchase was a reasonably prudent one, and one which, if circumstances 
had remained to the present day as they then were, he would have himself 
recommended. Since 1877, and up to the end of last year, about £61,803 
had been expended in improving the works and in the purchase of com- 
pensation water. If this money had been spent by the old Company, it 
would have been entitled to dividends representing about £4500 a year; 
but having been borrowed by the Corporation at 4 per cent., they were only 
liable to £2400 per annum in respect of the outlay. Quoting figures to 
show the increase and expenditure for the past few years, he said that 
for the last year (ending March 25, 1882), the total expenses on revenue 
account amounted to £13,788, and the net income was £10,259; showing a 
loss on the year of £3529. In the year 1881 the deficit was £3201. In the 
year 1880, however, the profit was £5; in 1879 it was £605; and for the 
first nine months after the undertaking was transferred it was £141. 
The losses mentioned did not include any sum which the Local Govern- 
ment Board would compel the Corporation to set aside as a sinking 
fund. The rate required from the inhabitants of Heywood, to make 
up the deficiency, had been 1s. in the pound. Looking at the accounts 
and the condition of things in the borough and outlying districts, 
he anticipated that the deficiency would be an increasing one, mostly 
on account of the amount of money the Corporation had to spend 
in connection with compensation water, and having had to lay out a large 
sum in the construction of filter-beds in order to improve the supply of 
water generally. This expenditure upon compensation water was a matter 
of absolute necessity, and the Water Company applied to Parliament 
in 1877 for money for this purpose. If they had not obtained the power 
to take more water they could not have supplied the district in dry years. 
In relation to the new rates sought by the Bill to be charged on consumers of 
water, when the gross estimated rental of the premises supplied did not 
exceed £20, the rate was not to exceed 10 percent.; £20and not exceeding £40, 
93 per cent.; above £40 and not exceeding £60, 9 per cent.; above £60 and 
not exceeding £80, 84 per cent.; above £80 and not exceeding £100, 8 per 
cent.; and when the estimated rental exceeded £100, 74 per cent. It was 
also a condition that the Corporation should not supply water to any occu- 
pier for a less sum than 18s. a year, paid in advance, or 14s. 6d. if not paid 
in advance. Having quoted a number of places where this minimum 
charge of 13s. was in operation, he read the 47th clause of the Middleton 
and Tonge Improvement Act of 1861, as follows :—“ If, upon the report of 
the Surveyor of the Commissioners, it appears to the Commissioners 
that any house is without a proper supply of water, and that it 
can be furnished thereto at a rent or expense not exceeding 3d. per 
week, exclusive of the first cost of the pipes and works necessary for 
furnishing such supply, the Commissioners may serve a notice on the 
owner, and the owner shall be bound to take the water.” The sum of 3d. 
per week was equal to 13s. a year—the sum the Corporation were now 
asking for. Passing on to the powers sought by the Bill to make up the 
deficiency, he said they asked for authority to raise the charge for water 
outside the borough proportionately to the amount the ratepayers would 
have to contribute by way of rates to meet the loss. The outside district 
would therefore be only called upon to pay the actual cost of providing the 
supply. There was, he said, a precedent for this—a similar provision 
existing in the case of Padiham; and last year like powers were granted 
in the case of Blackburn. Ifa more prosperous state of things existed, 
and an actual profit were made on the water supply, the profit would go 
towards a reduction of the rate to the outside as well as the inside district ; 
in other words, the charge for any year would be reduced according to the 
profit made in the preceding year. Practically it meant admitting the 
outside districts to a partnership with the borough in their water supply, 
without their finding any part of the capital. At present the outside dis- 
tricts had benefited by the improvements the Corporation had made in 
their arrangements for purifying the water, but had not been called upon 
to contribute anything towards the cost. The total area of the parlia- 
mentary limits of the water supply and water collection was 17,297 acres, 
of which 8496 acres were within the borough of Heywood. In regard to 





population, the Corporation at the present time supplied 44,770 persons, of 
whom 22,230, or less than half, were in the borough of Heywood. Some 
of the works which they had executed had been necessary to afford an 
adequate supply to consumers outside the borough, and they would not 
have been necessary—at any rate to the same extent—if they had not had 
to furnish a supply outside the borough. 


Tuurspay, Aprit 12. 

To-day Mr. Diggle was cross-examined at great length by Mr. CLARKE, 
principally with the view of showing that the water-works had been 
purchased by the Corporation at an extravagant price, and that proper 
prudence had not been exer@ised in regard to the amounts paid for com- 
pensation. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Diggle’s cross-examination, Alderman Buckley 
was called in support of the Bill; and Mr. J. Newton, C.E., and Mr. J. 
Mansergh, C.E., gave evidence, each witness expressing the opinion that 
the Corporation had acted wisely in purchasing the water-works, and 
that the sum paid therefor was not excessive. 


Fripay, Apriz 13. 

To-day Mr. 7. Hawksley, C.E., was examined on behalf of the Cor- 
poration, and this concluded the case for the promoters. 

Mr. Cuiarxke then addressed the Committee in support of the petition of 
the Middleton Commissioners; and in doing so remarked that the question 
he had to deal with was a very simple one. If, he said, a private water 
company had found that its profits were less than had been expected, it 
was not to be thought of that they should come to Parliament and ask for 
powers to increase their charges from 74 to 10 per cent. This was exactly 
the case for Middleton. The Corporation of Heywood, so far as Middleton 
was concerned, was precisely in the position of a trading company. Having 
purchased the water-works—probably most imprudently—the Corporation 
now sought legislation to shift the burden from themselves to the shoulders 
of Middleton. It had been pleaded that the Corporation, at the time the 
works were transferred to them, had a right to expect an increase in the 
revenue, which would have secured them fom loss. But, as a matter of 
fact, the rate of increase had been gradually decreasing in the five years 
which had been quoted prior to the transfer from the Company; and the 
rate of 10 per cent. on which the Corporation were paying the annuities 
was about £2000 a year more than was at any time paid in dividends in 
any one year by the Company. Another instance of the mismanagement 
for which it was now most unfairly sought to make Middleton pay the 
penalty was shown by the fact that the Corporation called up capital of 
more than £12,000, which bore interest at 10 per cent., when they could 
have obtained the money in other ways at 3 or 4 percent. This was an 
instance of the mismanagement and extravagance of the Corporation at 
the very first starting of their control of the undertaking. Having made 
a bad bargain, having paid an extravagant price for the works, and having 
badly managed the works, it was most unfair to attempt now to saddle 
Middleton with the effects, seeing that Middleton was in no way con- 
sulted as to the terms of the transfer, and had had no share in the control 
of them. The responsibility was wholly that of the Heywood Corporation, 
whose fault alone it was if the speculation had not proved a remune- 
rative one. But the promoters of the Bill said, ‘We do not seek to 
impose the whole of this loss on you. We only ask you to share it.” This 
was not so expressed in the Bill. It stated thatin the event of the revenue 
of the water undertaking being deficient in any year, and for so long as 
such deficiency should continue, it should be lawful for the Corporation, 
providing they were charging the maximum rent for water supplied within 
the borough, to charge an additional rent over and above the maximum 
charge on the district without the borough, in proportion to the amount by 
which the borough would otherwise be or become chargeable, to meet such 
deficiency. 

Mr. BazaLGeTte: If that is the construction the words bear, it is cer- 
tainly not the intention of the promoters, and we shall be willing to make 
any alteration to meet the declared intentions of the promoters. 

Mr. Cuarke said such an alteration would not satisfy him, for it was only 
a secondary objection; his main objection being to the Bill as a whole, 
which was considered most unfair. There was no reason why the Heywood 
Corporation should, in this matter, be put in a different position to any 
trading company who might have contracted for the water supply of 
Middleton. 

No witnesses were called in support of the opposition, and this con- 
cluded the case. 

After a short deliberation by the Committee, . 

The CHarrman said they had passed the preamble of the Bill, subject to 
anything arising on the clauses in the report of the Local Government 
Board in regard to the Bill, which had been referred to the Committee. 

On the following Monday the Bill was reported to the House; the Com- 
mittee stating that they had sanctioned the borrowing powers applied for 
in respect of the water-works, but had inserted a clause requiring the Cor- 
poration to provide a sinking fund in respect of the perpetual annuities 
granted for the purchase of the works, for the extinction of the same 
within a period of 80 years. 








From a recently printed list of members of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, it appears that there are now on the books 1347 Members, 
1671 Associate Members, 524 Associates, 21 Honorary Members, and 774 
Students; together, 4337 of all classes. 

One of the Sheffield local papers says that, “although not yet absolutely 
decided, it may be taken for granted that Mr. C. H. Bingham will not 
appeal against the recent decision of Justice Pearson. The meter question 
may, therefore, be taken as settled. The Water Company’s scale or a 
meter is now the order of the day.” 

Unver the title of the British Improved Gas Appliances Company, 
Limited, a company was registered on the 7th inst., with a capital of £2000 
in £1 shares, to purchase and work letters patent No. 5953 of last year, 
granted to Mr. J. F. G. Kromschroder, for “An Improved Apparatus for 
Purifying and Increasing the Illuminating Power of Coal Gas.’ 

In the course of a conversation which took place in the House of Com- 
mons last week in reference to the adoption of the electric light there, 
one of the members is reported to have asked the First Commissioner of 
Works whether he was aware that the light on the Clock Tower had gone 
out on a previous evening. In regard to this question, Messrs. Edmundson 
and Co. have since written to one of [the morning papers, stating that, as 
a matter of fact, the gas signal-light referred to, which was erected by 
them in 1872, had “ never failed for a single moment, and was adopted 
after an exhaustive series of trials in comparison with the electric light. 
The result of the experiments was that the electric light in clear weather 
was the more powerful, but in thick or foggy weather the gas light was 
much more effective, being visible after the electric light had entirely dir- 
appeared; thus showing that, whilst a beautiful light for many purposes, 
the electric light is wholly inapplicable for signal-lights, lighthouses, &c., 
on account of its want of penetrating power.” 
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SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE—COURT OF APPEAL. 
Tuurspay, ApRiL 19. 
(Before the Master or THE Rouis and Lords Justices CoTTon and Bowen.) 
THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED, ¥. MUSGRAVE. 

THE PAYMENT OF INCOME-TAX ON DEBENTURES OF FOREIGN COMPANIES. 

This case came before the Court as an appeal by the Company from 
a judgment of Justices Grove and North, in the Queen’s Bench Division, 
in May last, on a case stated for their Lordship’s opinion by the Com- 
missioners of Income-Tax, in whose favour the decision of the Divisional 
Court had been given.* The question involved was of considerable 
importance to the general body of debenture holders in foreign trading 
companies. The facts of the case were as follows :—At a meeting of the 
Commissioners held on Jan. 19, 1881, for the purpose of hearing appeals 
under the Income-Tax Acts for the year ending April 5, 1881, the Alex- 
andria Water Company, Limited, appealed against an assessment of 
£25,600 made in respect of the profits of the Company by the District 
Commissioners for the parish of St. Margaret, Westminster, on the 
ground that the Company claimed a deduction of £7695 as interest on 
debenture bonds paid to foreigners residing in Egypt. The Special Com- 
missioners, however, decided that the Company, being an English Com- 
pany, were liable to pay income-tax on the whole profits of the concern, 
irrespective of the manner and places in which such profits were dis- 
tributed; and they, therefore, confirmed the assessment in the sum of 
£25,600. Against this decision was the appeal to the Divisional Court 
which, as already stated, affirmed it, and the matter now came before this 
Court. 

Mr. Cuar.eEs, Q.C., and Mr. F. Rapciirre appeared for the appellants ; 
the Soricrror-GENERAL and Mr. Wricut for the Crown. 

Mr. CHar.es, in stating the case for the Company, contended that the 
liability rested on this, that even if they did not pay 1s. as interest, their 
works could be seized by the debenture holders. 

The Master of the Roxts observed that this could only be done by the 
Egyptian courts of law. 

Mr. CHARLEs agreed that such would be the case, and then addressed his 
remarks to sections 100 and 159 of the Income-Tax Acts, observing that 
the Crown relied on the proposition that income-tax was payable out of 
‘pains and profits.” He contended, however, that the fourth rule of 
section 100 was limited to cases in which the Company obtained again 
from its recipients the amount actually paid to the Government. The 
learned Counsel then proceeded to contnnd Guat the interest on debentures 
was not payable out of the rents and profits of the Company; although, as 
a matter of fact, it was paid out of the gross income. The real question 
was, were the debenture holders to be liable for income-tax. The learned 
Counsel then cited a number of authorities in support of his contention 
that the decision of the Court below should be reversed. 

Without calling on Counsel on the other side, 

The Master of the Rotus gave judgment. He said: It seems to me 
that we must affirm the decision of the Divisional Court. The first point 
to consider is what the Company desire to be done. The Company claim 
a deduction of £7695 from the income-tax levied on them; this amount 
being the interest on debenture bonds paid to foreigners residing out of 
England. The Company complain that they were assessed at a wrong 
amount; but this was a payment of interest out of borrowed money, and 
the only interest which the Company can pay is out of the interest 
received for their water-works. It is true that if the debenture holders 
are not paid, they have the property of the water-works to fall back upon. 
The Company contend that, in estimating the amount of profits, a deduc- 
tion for income-tax should be made from the annual interest payable on 
its gains. But the fourth rule of section 100 says that no deduction shall 
be made out of such profits or gains; and it would be contrary to the 
ordinary grammatical reading of this rule, and to its common sense, to 
say that such deductions could be made. I agree with the judgment of 
Justice Grove, and substantially for the reasons on which he founded his 
judgment. 

Lords Justices Corton and Bowen concurred. 

The appeal was therefore dismissed, with costs. 





HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—CHANCERY DIVISION. 
Fripay, Apri 20. 
(Before Justice Prarson.) 
CHISHOLM UV. THE CADIZ WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 
THE PRIORITY OF DEBENTURE-HOLDERS. 

This was an action instituted for the purpose of obtaining a declaration 
of the Court as to the priority of four different classes of holders of 
mortgage debentures issued at different times between October, 1873, and 
March, 1876, by the Cadiz Water-Works Company, which is now bein 
wound up under a supervision order. By the first mortgage deed, date 
Oct. 31, 1873, the Company raised £110,000, secured upon the lands and 
water-works, and other works of the Company then in course of con- 
struction in and contiguous to the city of Cadiz, and all reservoirs, pipes, 
machinery, and appliances connected therewith, together with the several 
concessions under which the Company were entitled to construct their 
works and to carry on their business in Spain, and all benefits and 
advantages of the same. In December, 1874, the Company raised a 
further sum of £60,000 upon a mortgage similar to that upon which the 
first debentures were issued. In June, 1875, they raised an additional 
£40,000 upon the security of all the land and other premises comprised in 
the first and second mortgages ; and in March, 1876, they raised a further 
sum of £50,000, subject to the first three mortgages. ‘The only real 
question raised was as between the first and the second class of debenture- 
holders, as the interest of the third class was very small, and the fourth 
class appeared to have no beneficial interest whatever. 

Mr. Cookson, Q.C., and Mr. CoTTRELL, who appeared for the trustees, 
submitted that the fairest distribution of the property appeared to be 
that the land should be liable to each class of debenture-holders in priority, 
and the machinery should be taken equally between all the classes. The 
question between the first two classes was whether the first class should 
have a security upon the whole property of the Company then in their 
possession and the property subsequently acquired, or whether the second 
class should have the special security of that portion of the property 
which was not acquired till after the date of the first mortgage. 

Mr. BaRDswELL, Mr. Bannine, Mr. Brrrevi, and Mr. SreveKING ap- 
peared for the debenture-holders ; Mr. Nortumore LawkENcE for Messrs. 
Robarts, Lubbock, and Co. ; Mr. Grosvenor Woops for the liquidator ; 
and Mr. Fettowes for the purchaser. 

Justice Pearson, after discussing the different clauses in the four mort- 
gages, came to the conclusion that the first class of debenture-holders 
would have the first charge upon all the lands, and all the works in course 
of construction upon those lands, which were in the possession of the 





* See Journat, Vol, XXXIX., p. 986, 








Company at the time of the mortgage; and the second class of debenture- 
holders would have a first charge on the lands purchased after the date of 
the first mortgage and before the date of the second mortgage, and all the 
works erected on those lands. The third class would have the same rights 
as to any land acquired after the date of the second mortgage, and before 
the third mortgage ; but the fourth class would have no portion of the land 
or works. As to the machinery, he should decide that its value was to be 
divided between the four classes of debenture-holders in proportion to the 
amount raised upon each mortgage. As to the value of the concessions, 
this would be taken under the first mortgage. But there must be a refer- 
ence to chambers to ascertain what amount of the purchase-money of the 
whole property ought to be assessed as the value of these concessions. 


+ , 

ae: ( 
Miscellaneous etws. 

THE COMING MEETING OF THE GAS INSTITUTE AT 
SHEFFIELD. 

We have received from Mr. W. Parlby, the Honorary Secretary of the 
Local Reception Committee formed in connection with the ensuing meeting 
of The Gas Institute at Sheffield, the following official account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Executive Committee at their meeting held in the Mayor's 
Parlour on Tuesday last :-— 

A numerously-attended meeting of the Committee was held on Tuesday 
last—Alderman Fairburn presiding. 

It was stated that since the last meeting several gentlemen connected 
with the town and district had consented to act on the Executive; and a 
letter was read from Lord Edward Cavendish, M.P., in which his lord- 
ship intimated that he had “ great pleasure in complying with the wish 
of the Committee that his name should be added to the list of Vice-Presi- 
dents.” The Honorary Secretary also read letters from Mr. John Hobson 
(Deputy-Chairman of the Sheffield United Gaslight Company) and Dr. 
Henry Clifton Sorby, F'.R.S. (also a Director of the Gas Company), who 
had been asked to join the Executive Committee. In his letter thanking 
the Committee, Mr. Hobson stated that “ the resolution of the Gas Direc- 
tors to entertain the Institute at the Cutlers’ Hall will throw upon me 
the chief responsibility of the needful arrangements. This prevents me 
taking more engagements, had I even wished it. I may say that I now see 
a fair prospect of the meeting being quite a success, if each person does 
his best to promote it.” Dr. Sorby stated—“ If it had been at all likely 
that I should have been here in May and June, I would have gladly done 
what I could. Justnow I am here, but may be called up to London at any 
time, and in any case go away early in June for the whole summer.” 

Substantial promises of financial support were read from several firms 
in the neighbourhood; and the local arrangements were reported to be 
progressing in a satisfactory manner. 

The Committee have been desirous of securing an opportunity for the 
members of the Institute, during their stay in the district, to visit 
Welbeck and its surroundings. The Honorary Secretary had accordingly 
forwarded a communication to be laid before the Duke of Portland on 
his return from India, setting forth the wish of the Committee; and a 
telegram was received from Mr. T. W. M‘Callum intimating that his Grace 
acceded to the requestof the Committee. The telegram was as follows :— 
“Tam instructed by the Duke of Portland to answer all the questions in 
your letter of the 14th inst. in the affirmative.” 

This announcement was greeted with much satisfaction; and a unani- 
mous vote of thanks—moved by Mr. J. C. Colver, seconded by Mr. John 
H. Hunter—was at once passed by the meeting, which the Secretary was 
requested to convey in due course to the noble Duke. 

An opportunity will, therefore, be afforded the members of the Institute, 
in June next, of viewing one of the most beautiful and interesting of the 
* stately homes of England ;” adrive through the Dukeries being regarded 
as one of the finest excursions to be had in the Midland Counties. ‘ 

The Reception Committee are not only favoured with the privilege of 
taking the party to Welbeck, but Thoresby, Sherwood Forest, and Clumber 
may all be visited if time permits. The use of the spacious riding school 
at Welbeck has been obtained on the day of the excursion for the luncheon, 
which will be provided by the subscribers to the local fund. 

His Grace the Duke of Portland has kindly consented to allow his name 
to be included in the list of Vice-Presidents of the Local Reception Com- 
mittee. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman for presiding terminated the 
proceedings, which were of a most unanimous character throughout. 








THE STOKE AND FENTON GAS ARBITRATION. 

Last week we completed the report of the proceedings in the arbitration 
to determine the matters in dispute between the Corporation of Stoke- 
upon-Trent and the Fenton Local Board in regard to the joint gas supply 
of the two towns. Sir H. A. Hunt, C.B., the Umpire, has since oeud his 
award. It is dated the 9th inst.; and after reciting the subject-matter of 
the reference, he determines that the Joint Gas Committee are to continue 
to supply gas within the district limited by the Act of 1878 up to the 
30th of June next. The capital account of the undertaking is then to be 
considered as closed ; and all the sums due to the Local Board in respect to 
their share of the undertaking are to be regarded as being included in the 
sum awarded to them, which is £16,166. After the 30th of June the Local 
Board are to be solely responsible for their debt of £42,500. The gas- 
works in Stoke are to be vested in the Corporation ; while the gasholder 
and other property in Fenton are to be taken over by the Local Board. A 
similar distribution is made of the mains and services. The accounts 
of the gas undertaking are to be completed to the 30th of June in 
the usual way, and the surplus profits are to be divided between the 
Corporation and the Local Board in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act already named. The stock in hand of coals, seein meters, 
&c., is to be taken over by the Corporation at a valuation. After 
June 30 a separate account is to be kept by the Joint Gas Committee of 
all money received for gas supplied and work done in tke two districts, 
and the Corporation and Local Board respectively are to be entitled to 
whatever profit arises from the sales in their district. The Corporation 
are to continue to carry on the works,*"and are to supply gas within the 
district of the Local Board until the latter are in a position to supply gas 
for themselves; the period being limited to 18 months from the passing 
of the Act conferring powers on the Local Board to erect their gas-works. 
The price to be charged for the gas supplied is to be the same as that 
for the time being charged to consumers within the district of the Corpora- 
tion. Provision is made for the collection of the gas-rates and meter-rents by 
the Corporation within the district of the Local Board; and the Corporation 
are also to be entitled to use the gasholder, mains, and service-pipes, &c., 
in such district without payment, in the meanwhile keeping them in proper 
condition. All extensions required within the district of the Local Board 
while the Corporation are supplying gas therein are to be carried out by 
the Board at their own expense; but are to be used by the Corporation on 
the same conditions as though they had been in existence at the date of 
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the assumption of the gas undertaking by the Corporation. The Joint Gas 
Committee are to continue in existence and discharge all the duties 
imposed upon them by the 1878 Act until they are dissolved by the Act to 
be applied for. The Board are, as soon as possible, to promote a Bill for 
carrying out the award and dissolving the Joint Gas Committee, as well as 
authorizing the Local Board to purchase land and erect works to supply 
gas within their district. The cost of the arbitration is to be paid by the 
Corporation and Local Board in equal shares. 


In the course of the proceedings at last Thursday’s meeting of the Stoke 
Town Council, 

Alderman Keary referred to the present state of the gas question. In 
one respect, he said, they were disappointed with the award of the Umpire, 
as they had thought it better that the present works should be taken by 
Fenton, and that Stoke should build new works. The Fenton people were 
opposed to this view; and the Umpire had given effect to their wishes. 
He was happy to say that they had obtained the gas-works on very reason- 
able terms. By the award Stoke would retain the works and mains in 
Stoke and Trentham; and Fenton would take the mains and gasholder in 
their town. They were now liable for half the original outlay, and £16,166 ; 
in addition to which they must incur fresh expenditure on extra mains and 
improvements at the works, and theirshare of thecostof thearbitration,and 
of the Bill now pending in Parliament. He calculated that about £64,500 
would be required ; but the Gas Committee had lent £2000 to the Corporation, 
which would reduce the capital expenditure to £62,500. They also had a 
reserve fund of £1000; and altogether they would, in round numbers, be 
£5000 better off than immediately after the passing of the joint Act. The 
rentals of Stoke and Fenton in the first year after the passing of the Act 
amounted to £12,440, which gave a return of 14°83 per cent. on £87,000 of 
capital. Last year the rental for Stoke and Trentham, leaving out Fenton, 
was £10,055, or equal to 16°8 per cent.; so that they rr in a better 
position now than they did immediately after the passing of the Act. 
Stoke had no cause for complaint as to its present position. They would 
have the entire profits, from the date of the dissolution of the Joint Com- 
mittee, at Midsummer, until Fenton provided new gas-works for itself. 





THE PROPOSED PURCHASE OF THE IPSWICH GAS-WORKS 
BY THE CORPORATION. 

The following report has been issued by the Directors of the Ipswich 
Gas Company to the shareholders, preparatory to the consideration of the 
subject to which it refers at an extraordinary general meeting convened for 
yesterday :— 

Pursuant to the resolution passed at the meeting on the 2nd inst., the 
Directors made the following offer to the Gasand Water Committee of the 
Corporation for the sale of the gas-works :— 

“The Corporation to buy and the Gas Company to sell and transfer to 
the Corporation all the rights, powers, and privileges, and all the lands, 
premises, works, and property of the Company (except the reserve fund of 
£9228 4s. 4d. Consols, as shown by the balance-sheet of the Company for the 
31st of December, 1882), but subject to all liabilities attached to the same. 
Consideration—grant to the shareholders of perpetual annuities, equal to 
£10 per cent. on the ‘A’ shares and £7 10s. per cent. on the ‘B’ shares, 
free of income-tax, payable half yearly, and to be secured on the gas-works 
and the borough rate. Shareholders to be paid maximum dividends from 
Dec. 1, 1882, to time of completion. Corporation to bear all expenses and 
compensate officers. These terms to be embodied in a formal contract.” 
This offer the Committee of the Corporation refused, and after consider- 
able negotiation the Directors have now received the following offer, which 
the Committee are prepared to recommend the Corporation to confirm :— 

“The Corporation to buy all rights, powers, and privileges, and all the 
lands, premises, works, and property of the Ipswich Gaslight Company 
(except the sum of £4683 18s. 9d. Consols, being that portion of the 
reserve fund which represents the premiums derived from the sale of 
shares), subject to all liabilities attached to the same. The consideration 
for the purchase to be the grant by the Corporation to the shareholders of 
perpetual annuities equal to 10 per cent. on the ‘A’ shares and 74 per cent. 
on the ‘ B’ shares, payable half yearly, and to be secured on the gas-works 
and the borough rate. The Corporation to be entitled at any time, and 
from time to time, to redeem the whole or such portion as they may 
think fit, of the annuities at 25 years’ purchase, on giving six months’ 
notice. The purchase to be completed on the 31st of December, 1883.” 
The Directors have given their fullest consideration to the subject, and 
they are prepared to recommend the shareholders to accept this last 
offer. 





THE PROPOSED AMALGAMATION OF THE LONDON AND 
CHARTERED GAS COMPANIES, 

The following letter, signed “A Resident and Gas Consumer in the 
Chartered District,” appeared in the Standard newspaper last week :— 

“For some time passed negotiations have been going on between the 
Chartered Gas Company, the South Metropolitan, and the London, with 
a view to an amalgamation of the latter with one of the former. 

“Difficulties having arisen in respect of a division of the London 
Company’s district, I believe I am correct in stating that, in order to 
secure for themselves a union with the London Company, the Chartered 
Company have informed the Board of Trade that they will supply gas 
for public lighting only—in their district and in the London—at whatever 
price the South Metropolitan Company may from time to time hereafter 
charge. Hitherto all the London Companies within the limits of their 
respective districts have supplied gas at one price to all consumers alike, 
whether public or private. I wish to point out that if the Chartered 
Company succeed in getting the Board of Trade to sanction a differential 
rate for public lighting, the interests of private consumers within the 
Chartered and London districts will be seriously prejudiced, and the 
chances of having gas cheaper will be considerably less than they are now. 
Parliament, moreover, in recent times, has never permitted London Gas 
Companies to charge differential rates to different classes of customers. 

“In the present case the result is obvious, if we compare the existing 
price charged by the Chartered Company with those of the three other 
London Gas Companies. The price (per 1000 cubic feet) of the Chartered 
is 3s. 2d.; that of the South Metropolitan and of the Commercial, 2s. 10d. ; 
that of the London, 3s. Gas, therefore, is now 4d. per 1000 feet dearer 
in the Chartered district than it is in the South Metropolitan and the 
Commercial, and 2d. per 1000 feet dearer than it is in the London, the 
Company with whom the Chartered thus propose to amalgamate. The 
Chartered Company, therefore, to recoup the present loss incurred by a 
reduction of 4d. per 1000 feet for public lighting, must maintain the exist- 
ing comparatively high price to their private consumers. Looking, also, 
to the past, the South Metropolitan Company will probably still further 
reduce their price, and private consumers in the amalgamated district of the 
Chartered and London will then find that, as far as they are concerned, 
gas will be dearer than now. 

“The proposal of the Chartered to create a differential rate for public 








lighting looks very like a bait to the Metropolitan Board of Works and to 
the Vestries. I write, however, from the standpoint of the private con- 
sumer, whose interests are in danger of being overlooked, unless the atten- 
tion of the public and of the authorities is drawn to the point through the 
public Press.” 


THE GAS SUPPLY OF WETHERBY AND TADCASTER. 

The Board of Trade have granted the Provisional Order for which 
application was made to them by the Tadcaster and Wetherby Gas Com- 

any,and respecting which a local inquiry was recently held by Major-Gen. 

utchinson (see ante, p. 603). The Order specifies that the parish of 
Walton is to be included in the limits of supply, and for the purpose of 
supplying that parish the Company are authorized to lay their mains 
under the high road in the parish of Thorparch. The capital of the Com- 
pany is to consist of the original share capital of £7000, and of additional 
capital not exceeding £8000, making a total of £15,000, with borrowing 
powers to the extent of one-fourth. New shares are to be offered by 
auction or tender; and any premium arising from the issue of shares is to 
be expended in extending or improving the works, or in paying off bor- 
rowed money. The standard rate of dividend on the original capital is to 
be 10 per cent.; on the additional capital, 7 per cent.; and on the preference 
capital, 6 per cent. The price of gas is to be 5s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, 
subject to the sliding scale; and the usual provisions are made as to its 
illuminating power, and the pressure at which it is to be supplied. 

At the iosal inquiry sven referred to, the principal witness for the 
promoters was Mr. Alfred Penny, on whose figures the Order has been based. 
This gentleman’s calculations clearly showed the position of the under- 
taking. The receipts on revenue account for the two years 1881-82 were— 

Sales of gas_to private consumers and to the public lamps. £27438 3 4 
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£2787 19 10 
Mr. Penny shows the disposition of this sum by the following figures :— 


Coals, including all charges—1881, £404 18s. 5d. ; Per 1000 Fee 
1882, £486 Os.11d.. . . . »« «+ « « « £60014 4 of 
Less residuals, coke, tar,andliquor. . . . 642 5 0 Gas Sold. 

| 








a. 

Metfor coals. » © « © «© « « «© s SH 9 6 oo TSB 
Sundries at works —1881, £34 8s. 8d.; 1882, 

£45 19s. 2d. Pe ade Ge, an a oe 

Secretary’s salary (two years) . .. . +. «+ 

Wages at works — 1881, £200 2s. 3d.; 1882, 


80 710 .. 205 
1390 0 0 .. #61 


2905 1e.98.. . «© «© © © © «© « «© © OSH SE 10°39 
Repairs and maintenance of works and plant— 

1881, £159; 1882, £153. . . .. . . »« 812 00 8°00 
Rates and taxes —1881, £23 16s. 7d.; 1882, 

Seah Ge «2 s © + 6». e © © 0 © 64 4 8 164 
Collector’s commission (two years). 3613 0 O94 
Stationery and printing Do. a, oe. 310 1 0-09 
Establishment expenses Do. “fo 2 oe 77 19 10 2°00 
Auditor Do. , ae * 218 8 .. 006 
Estimated bad debts Do. os es 5000 .. 138 


£1511 010 +. 8868 
Net profitforthetwo years . . .. . 127619 0 .. 8272 


£2787 1910 .. 71°40 
The profit shown above equals £638 10s. per annum, and gives a return 
of 8°51 per cent. on a capital of £7500. 

There was a slight decrease in the sale of gas last year as compared 
with the previous one; the amount dropping trom 4,774,300 feet in 1881 
to 4,593,800 feet in 1882. 

HEREFORD CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 

At the Meeting of the Hereford Town Council on Tuesday, the 3rd inst.— 
the Mayor (Mr. M. Scobie) in the chair—the accounts of the gas under- 
taking of the Corporation for the year ending Dec. 31 last, together with a 
report thereon by the Accountant (Mr. E. Sandell), were presented. 

The report stated that during the past year there had been expended 
upon capital account, for new mains and buildings, the sum of £925 2s. 5d., 
which, with the previous outlay, brought up the expenditure on perma- 
nent investment to £92,313 13s. 4d. From this, however, had to be 
deducted the amount received from the sale of plant and land (the 
site of the old works)—viz., £2339 3s. 2d.—thus showing the total perma- 
nent investment to have been £89,974 10s. 2d. If from this amount the 
capital raised by loans and bonds—namely, £86,500—were deducted, there 
remained an excess of capital expended over the receipts of £3474 10s. 2d. 
Of the original amounts borrowed there had been paid off £12,423, exclu- 
sive of all interest paid and accrued up to Dec. 31, 1882. The profit on 
the working for the year was £6101, being less than the amount made 
in the previous year by £366. This was, however, accounted for by a 
diminution in the gas-rental resulting from the reduction of 3d. per 1000 
cubic feet, which was in operation during nine months of the past year. 
It was, however, satisfactory, Mr. Sandell stated, to notice that the profit 
had been more than sufficient to provide for the repayment of the year's 
loans and interest, and leave a surplus of £645 to be added to the previous 
surplus of £8098; thus making the total amount of the surplus £8743, 
which, as in the previous year, supplied the floating capital required by 
the undertaking. 

The following is the profit and loss account for 1882 :— 

Income. 
Gas rental for public and private lighting . . . . . . £9,973 1 9 
Residual products, less cartage and expenses— 
es 6 = 6 ¢s « © o «© « « £17 & 
Tar, liquor,&c. . «© « «© © © «© «© «© WIT 


o 


1906 12 
Fittings, &c.(profitthereon) . . . « « «© « « « « 162 5 


Old iron, &c.. 83 19 10 





on 





£12,065 19 


Expenditure. 


Goals . s« « ° . £3,020 16 10 


Purifying materials . ... +++ e-. 82 11 10 
General repairs(wearandtear) . . . . . 738018 8 
Lamplightingandrepairs ..... + . 270 1 4 


ao a ee ee ee ee | Uk 
Repairs to mainsand services. ... +. + 65613 1 


Salaries Sa a 
Rates, taxes, and insurance. 
Stationery, printing, &c. . 
Law expenses ° 








1175 8 9 
Total. «. «© «© © © © © © «© © « 0 S500 13 1 
Balance—profit . .. + + «+ « « + 6101 7 8 


£12,065 19 9 

The quantity of coal and cannel carbonized in the twelve months was 
5502 tons, from which 58,705,000 cubic feet of gas and 2148 tons of coke were 
produced, Of the total make, 44,675,000 cubic feet were consumed for 
private, and 9,359,000 cubic feet for public lighting ; 1,291,000 feet were 
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supplied on contract or used on the works; leaving 3,357,300 feet unac- 
counted for. The average production of gas per ton of coal carbonized 
was 10,670 cubic feet; the average quantity sold and accounted for per ton, 
10,060 cubic feet; making the quantity unaccounted for 5°6 per cent. of the 
production. The average quality of the gas was 14°75 candles. 

Mr. Raupn, in moving the adoption of the report, said he thought any 
one who had gone through the accounts must be highly satisfied with 
them. Allusion had been made to the fact that the Corporation were 
not selling gas any cheaper than the old Gas Company did; and it had been 
stated that the city really had not benefited at all by the purchase of the 
gas-works. He thought a moment's reflection would convince everybody 
that the city had reason to be very proud indeed that the purchase was’ 
made some ten or eleven years ago. As the accounts showed, up to the 
present time they had had a surplus profit of £21,000. But this did not 
at all represent what the real profits had been, because it must be borne 
in mind that on the principal loan there had been paid off the proportions 
of the 30 equal instalments. For the first ten years the amount of prin- 
cipal paid off was very small, because they were paying the interest for the 
20 years which followed ; so that, although they had paid off only £1200 
up to the present time, in the next ten years they would, he thought, pay 
£35,000. They had been paying off considerably more than £1000 a year; 
and they would be paying off in future more than £3000. Although they 
made a reduction of 3d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas last year, 
they found the profits sufficient to pay off all the instalment, and leave a 
balance ; and he thought there was every prospect that in a short time 
they would be able to increase the discount from 3d. to 6d. per 1000 feet, 
and yet have quite sufficient left to defray every expense connected with 
the gas-works. In view of these facts, he considered the Corporation had 
every reason to be proud of the splendid property the city had in the gas- 
works. 

Alderman AnTHONY complained that although the Gas Committee had 
laid a very long statement before the Council, it really did not enlighten 
them; as, although it was stated that the outstanding debts amounted to 
£3532, they could not tell how the Committee stood with the consumers 
in regard to arrears. 

Mr. James said the books of the Committee would show the arrears, and 
if any one wished for an explanation, it was that this sum included the 
whole quarter’s uncollected gas accounts. 

The report was adopted. 


LANCASTER CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
Tue Use or GAS FOR OTHER THAN ILLUMINATING PURPOSES. 


At the Meeting of the Lancaster Town Council last Wednesday, the 
Chairman of the Gas and Water Committee (Mr. W. O. Roper) read the 
minutes of the Committee, which stated that the Finance and Contracts 
Sub-Committee had recommended to the General Committee that, with 
a view of promoting the consumption of gas in the daytime and in the 
summer months, a discount of 25 per cent. should be allowed on the price 
of gas consumed by separate meters for other than illuminating purposes, 
on payment of the account within 28 days of its delivery. It was further 
stated that the Gas Manager (Mr. C. Armitage) had reported that in Lan- 
caster there are 11 gas-engines in use, and that the quantity of gas con- 
sumed by meter by them for the quarter ending March 31 last was 262,000 
cubic feet. In addition to this about 37,800 feet may be allowed for gas 
used not through separate meters, making a total of 300,000 cubic feet 

r quarter, or 1,200,000 cubic feet per annum for gas-engines alone. The 
ae further stated that there are seven gas cooking-stoves on hire, 
besides many which are the property of consumers; five heating-stoves 
for tailors’ irons, and 16 gas-fires and heating-stoves. In addition to these 
there is a large gas cooking-stove at the Royal Albert Asylum, and three 
large stoves at the new Lunatic Asylum. The Gas Committee, acting 
upon the recommendation of the Finance Sub-Committee had resolved, as 
from the Ist inst., that the discount named should be allowed. 

Alderman Roper, in moving the adoption of the minutes, said, in refer- 
ence to the differential rates charged for gas used for other than for light- 
ing purposes, the Gas Committee were anxious to promote the consump- 
tion of gas in the daytime as well as at night, and were desirous also of 
utilizing their plant in summer, when the quantity of gas made was only 
one-fifth of that manufactured in winter. The gas used for motive power 
was, as the Council had heard, 1,200,000 cubic feet per annum, but the 
Committee had reason to believe there would soon be a great increase 
in this respect. The difference in price between 3s. 8d. and 3s. per 1000 
cubic feet would amount to about £100; but this sum the Committee 
thought they would be recouped by the increased consumption of gas. For 
heating purposes not much had yet been done in Lancaster or elsewhere, 
what was wanted being a good heating apparatus ; but in cooking by gas a 
large consumption was now taking place, and it was on the increase. A few 
weeks previously a grand dinner was given at the Crystal Palace, the whole 
of the viands—consisting of twelve courses—being cooked by gas, the con- 
sumption of which was 1200 cubic feet. It would be seen, therefore, that 
gas was more economical and more cleanly than coal, and in addition the 
flavour of the viands was better preserved. 

The minutes were confirmed. 








THE MAXIM-WESTON ELECTRIC COMPANY IN DIFFICULTIES. 
Under the heading of “ What will they do with it?” last Saturday’s 
Electrical Review dealt with the present financial difficulties of the above- 
named Company, who, it will be remembered, are at present engaged in 
experimenting with their system in Queen Victoria Street, City. Our 
contemporary refers to the subject in the following words :— 

The cry which was povmsivel some months since, and mentioned in our 
columns from time to time—notably in the leader of March 10—has now 
come close at last; and that cry is “‘ More capital.” One of the Companies, 
which has already increased its capital once (to pay for patents), has now 
resolved to ask for more capital to carry on its work; and this Company 
will probably be but the forerunner of many others. The Maxim-Weston 
Electric Company, formerly called the Electric Light and Power Generator 
Company, was started in April, 1881, and we perceive by the report of the 
Directors that the — taken up to this date is (after deducting £2 10s. 
for calls in arrear, and adding £72,500 for £1 shares issued to vendors and 
patentees as fully paid) £172,497 10s. To this again is added creditors 
£3657 13s. 11d., and sales of concessions and patent rights £30,000; giving a 
total of £206,155 3s.11d. On the other side of the balance-sheet we find :— 
Patents and fees, £113,819 15s.; parliamentary expenses, £923 7s.; machinery 
and stock at factory and employed on contracts, £21,372 12s.; lease, build- 
ing, and furniture, £2390 16s. 9d.; shares in other companies, £19,625; 
debtors, £14,456 12s. 5d.; cash at banker's, £783 6s. 10d.; and the ex- 
penditure to March 31, 1882, £16,480 19s. 2d.; and to March 31, 1883, 
£16,302 14s. 1d.; giving a like total of £206,155 3s. 11d. What profitable 
business, beyond sales of concessions, has this Company done? Even the 
amount received from these concessions is more than equalled by the two 
years’ expenditure; the one figuring as £30,000 against £32,783. Two 
years of efforts of varying directors, scientific advisers, managers, secre- 
taries, &c., and on this large capital there has been not one penny of divi- 





dend, nor can we see that there is likely to be for a long time to come, 
and the cash at banker’s now figures at £783 6s.10d. The difficulty of 
asking for more money under such circumstances must have been very 
great, and the Directors are to be congratulated on their skill and address 
in drawing up their report with such nice discrimination and with such 
careful rounding off of rough and ugly points. At the extraordinary 
meeting which it is intended to hold, it is purposed to ask the shareholders 
to consider the advisability, or otherwise, of increasing the registered 
capital from £172,500 to £500,000, and that the new 327,500 shares (nomi- 
nally of £1 each) may be allotted at the discretion of the Directors, on 
such terms and at such times as they think fit, and either at a premium 
or at a discount. That the Directors must have more money or wind up 
seems inevitable; but whether the prospects of the Company are sufli- 
ciently good to warrant so extensive an issue, with such wide powers to 
the Directors, is a matter which requires the most complete and exhaustive 
inquiry on the part of the shareholders. We think that the shareholders 
will do well to look the matter boldly in the face now, rather than consent 
to issuing more shares at a considerable discount, perhaps only to find 
themselves in a worse position twelve months hence than they are at 
the present moment. As we pointed out in the article of March 10, the 
demand for electric lighting is very much exceeded by the supply. How, 
then, can it be profitable to increase an already extensive capital account ? 
Of course, we quite appreciate the difficulty of the Directors ; but before 
shareholders allow good money to go after bad, let them well consider 
and ask themselves the question, ‘‘ When the Directors have this money, 
what will they do with it?” 





THE BOARD OF TRADE REGULATIONS AS TO ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING. 
DerutatTion To Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Last Saturday a Deputation representing the various Electric Lighting 
Companies had an interview with Mr. Chamberlain at the Board of 
Trade ; the object being to secure the alteration of certain of the regula- 
tions issued by the Board with respect to Provisional Orders for electric 
lighting. The deputation consisted of Mr. E. P. Bouverie, Mr. Arnold 
White, and Mr. Waterhouse, on behalf of the Edison Company; Mr. 
Swan and Mr. Morris, jun., representing the Incandescent Company ; and 
Mr. Moulton. 

Mr. E. P. Bouverr, in stating the case for the deputation, said he sup- 
posed it was to be assumed that, according to the Electric Lighting Act, 
everything was to be done that could be done by a public department to 
facilitate electric lighting—a movement acknowledged to be a great public 
improvement. But some of the rules issued by the department seemed to 
thrust obstacles in the way of the successful working of the Act by the 
electric lighting companies. It was proposed in these trial Orders that a 
sum equal to three-fourths of the whole of the amount included in Schedule A 
should be provided by the company for the purposes of the work; and that 
one-half of the cost of executing the works specified in the schedule should 
be actually deposited for the purposes of security. He was well acquainted 
with the history of legislation for railway, gas, and other works, and he 
knew of no similar provision; and, in fact, it was contrary to policy, for if 
insisted upon, people would not entrust their money in such undertakings. 
It seemed to him that the result would be the abandonment of the under- 
takings. 

After some remarks from Mr. Moutton, Mr. Wurrer, and Mr. Crampton, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said he regretted the tone of Mr. Bouverie’s 
remarks. He seemed to speak with a feeling of conscious virtue, and to 
criticize matters which were really beside the actual circumstances of the 
case. He entirely concurred that it was the duty of the department to 
facilitate the development of lighting by means of electricity ; and much 
had been done by the department to smooth away obstacles to the operations 
of the companies, by putting them in agreement with the local authorities, 
and saving expense in applications to Parliament. 
been to a large extent successful. Negotiations had been going on in the most 
friendly spirit for two months, and he was sure he would be borne out by Mr. 
Moulton when he said the department had been most anxious to remove any 
difficulties in the way, to abandon any unreasonable claims, and to remove 
obstacles of which the companies complained. But while the Board must 
do everything to facilitate this experiment, they were also entrusted by 
Parliament to protect the interests of the public; and it was not the interest 
of the public or of the bond fide companies that bogus companies should 
be established for the purpose of obtaining a quasi monopoly, which there 
was at one time great fear would be the case, for there had been appli- 
cations which, if granted, would have placed the control of the further 
development of the system in the hands of the people who had no know- 
ledge, no ability, and no means, and who were simply speculators with 
other people’s money. The Board, therefore, wished to devise some means 
by which they might separate the bogus from the bond fide companies, and 
they had not at present seen their way to any other means of doing this 
except by insisting upon some deposit of money. He would be glad, if 
he could see his way, to meet any objection which might be raised; but he 
would say that the conditions which seemed unreasonable to Mr. Bouverie 
had been accepted willingly by other companies. What, he asked, were 
these terms which were considered unreasonable by Mr. Bouverie ? 
The Board had made a rule that one-half of the amount which was 
required to make the street works in Schedule A should be deposited, 
whatever proportion to the capital this might bear; but he doubted 
whether it would amount to more than one-sixth of the total sum which 
would be invested in any of these undertakings. Mr. Bouverie had 
said that there were no arrangements for the repayment of these sums. 
But in this he was mistaken, as it was distinctly provided for in the Act; 
and if this were not clearly expressed, it might be made clear after con- 
ference between the parties. He said so much as to the actual proposal; 
but if they could get the consent of the local authority in any case to the 
reduction of the amount proper, the Board of Trade would not think it at 
all necessary to stand out in opposition to such an agreement. He had 
considerable doubt, however, whether the terms of 8 per cent. offered by 
the Vestry of St. George’s, Hanover Square, would be more advantageous 
to the company than the terms proposed by the Board; for in the former 
case the money was locked up until the completion of the work; 
whereas by the latter arrangement the money could be withdrawn 
in sums of not less than £1000 during the progress of the opera- 
tions. A question had arisen with regard to insolvency; and it had 
been pointed out that the clause was almost taken verbatim et 
literatim from the Tramways Act, which had been to a consider- 
able extent the basis upon which legislation had gone in this matter. 
There was also the question of transfer, which had been touched upon. 
Mr. Bouverie see gar! that the Act stipulated that no transfer of an 
undertaking should take place without the consent of the Board of Trade. 
But there had been a clear indication of the mind of Parliament that the 
department were to look into every case in which transfer was pro- 
posed, and consider if there were good and sufficient reasons for object- 
ing to it; in which case only would the Board interfere. If no good 
and sufficient reasons were urged against the transfer, the Board 
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would not consider it their duty to withhold their consent. As to the 
appointment of inspectors, there again the Board were under statutory 
obligations, and they had no power or no funds to make appointments ; 
but even if they had, he did not like the notion of centralization, of 
which they had already too much. A question had been raised as to 
the penalty of revocation which was imposed for a breach of an Order. 
It had been urged that this was an extreme penalty, but he knew of no 
other expedient which would as readily ensure the compliance with the 
terms of the Order; and it was well that the Board should be able to hold 
such a power over the head of the company in terrorem, in order to secure 
the adequate fulfilment of the contract under which they came. In 
conclusion, they might say that the Order in its present form had been 
accepted and acted upon by several companies already established. With 
regard to any particular case that might hereafter be brought before 
him, he would be glad to consider circumstances which would justify the 
alteration of the general scheme; for, of course, he did not say that the 
Order which was made was to meet all the varied circumstances that 
might from time to time arise. 
The deputation then withdrew. 





THE SHEFFIELD WATER COMPANY’S UNDERTAKING. 

When addressing a meeting of the shareholders last week, the Chairman 
of the Sheffield Water-Works Company (Mr. P. Blakelock, J.P.) gave some 
interesting particulars of the history and prospects of the undertaking; 
his remarks being called forth by the fact that the last of the great 
reservoirs as yet made by the Company has been pronounced by their 
Engineer-in-Chief as fit to fill with water. He commenced by referring 
to the occurrence of the great and deplorable disaster of the year 1864, 
concerning which he said: Parliament granted to the Company an increase 
for 25 years of 25 per cent. upon the water-rates which the Company had for 
some years previously been empowered to charge; but for many years after 
1864 this increase of 25 per cent. was far from compensating the Company 
for the loss they sustained by the disaster. The interest on the money 
that had to be raised by the Company as compensation for the damage 
caused by the Bradfield inundation amounts to something like £18,000 per 
annum ; while in the year 1865 (the first year of the increased rates), the 
Company’s total revenue from water-rates amounted only to £36,500, of 
which the increase granted by Parliament was represented by about 
£7300. In that year, therefore, the Company were losers to the extent of 
nearly £11,000 by the inundation. Ten years later—namely, in 1875— 
when the revenue from water-rates amounted to £58,600, the increase 
granted in 1864 represented only about £11,700; leaving a loss on the 
year, in respect of the inundation damages of more than £6000. As the 
business of the Company increased, the benefit derived from the 25 per 
cent. addition to the rates, of course, increased also; but even at the 
present time when the revenue from water-rates is more than £71,000 a 
year, only some £14,000 of it represents the increase granted in 1864. Thus 
the Company last year were still losers to the extent of £4000 a year by 
their great and memorable disaster. This, however, the Chairman con- 
tinued, is (considering the magnitude of our undertaking) but a small matter; 
and it must be obvious to every one capable of understanding figures, 
that if we had now to contend only with the difficulties created by the 
Bradfield inundation, we should be in an easy financial position, and able 
to pay to our ordinary shareholders as good a dividend as was paid by 
our predecessors for some years before the catastrophe of 1864. But the 
five or six years that next followed that year—memorable, I believe, in 
the history of most water companies—are especially memorable in that of 
the Water Company of Sheffield. In the first place, those years were, on 
the whole, as remarkable for dry weather as the last five or six years have 
been for rain. It was not merely that the total rainfall was much less 
than of late—and, indeed, much less than the average over a long period— 
but the rain, instead of raining “ every day,” as it did in the days of Shake- 
speare’s clown, and as it has done during the uncomfortable seasons through 
which we have lately passed, fell often in great splashes, separated both in 
summer and winter by long droughts, which taxed the storeage of water 
companies to their utmost, and made eminent hydraulic engineers conclude 
that they had hitherto proceeded on wrong data in calculating the capacity 
of the reservoirs required to ensure a constant supply of water for the 
inhabitants of the districts under their care. In addition to the difficulties 
under which water companies generally were then placed by the peculiarity of 
the weather, the Sheffield Company had special causes for anxiety. By their 
Act of 1864, the time when they would be compelled to give a constant supply 
under pressure had been deferred until July 30, 1869; but the Directors 
were fully aware that they could not with propriety ask for longer delay, and 
looked forward with something like dismay to the enormous quantity of 
water that would be required to keep up a supply under constant pressure, 
if the various existing causes of waste remainded unremedied. By one of their 
Acts of Parliament the Company possessed the right to make reasonable re- 
gulations for preventing the waste or misuse of water. Such regulations 
had to be authorized by two justices; and, considering the hostility 
which had for some time been displayed to almost every public proceeding 
of the Company, it seemed certain that an application to the justices, with 
such an object, would be met by a determined opposition, and it was very 
doubtful whether regulations could be obtained of a nature to give sub- 
stantial protection to the Company. Again, the population and trade of 
the Company’s parliamentary district were rapidly and continuously in- 
creasing. The population of the parish of Sheffield was increasing in 
each ten years by from 30 to 40 per cent., and the number of houses and 
works supplied with water by the Company was increasing in like propor- 
tion. New and important industries had sprung out of those for which 
the town had long been famous; and there seemed every probability that 
the steel trade in all its branches would, in the future, attain a vast im- 
portance, and that Sheffield was destined to be its chief seat. Under such 
circumstances, the then Directors of the Company and their advisers 
decided that, whatever might be the result on the financial position of the 
Company, their paramount duty was to fulfil the first condition on which 
the Company was originally incorporated, by providing a regular and 
ample supply of water for the requirements of their parliamentary dis- 
trict for such a term of years, and under such adverse circumstances as 
could at that time be taken into account. After an unsuccessful attempt 
in the year 1866 to obtain an Act of Parliament authorizing them to buy 
up a certain flow of water which had by previous Acts been guaranteed 
to millowners, and to compensate such millowners by the erection of 
steam-engines or otherwise, the Company in 1867 obtained an Act which 
empowered them to raise a further capital of £666,000, and to construct 
two large reservoirs (the last of which has now been certified as fit to be 
filled with water), and make certain other works in the Ewden Valley. 
The compulsory commencement of the latter work a recent Act of Parlia- 
ment has deferred for many years. Large as the two reservoirs of Dale 
Dyke and Damflask are, they would by this time have been found too 
small if the Company had failed to obtain reasonable regulations for the 
prevention of the waste or misuse of water. In accordance with statute, 
the water supply was laid on under constant pressure on July 30, 1869, and 
the consumption of water immediately reached 40 gallons per head in each 





24 hours ; being twice the quantity actually found to be used for all legiti- 
mate purposes, under like circumstances, in any district where proper 
powers are exercised to check waste and misuse. The largest proportion 
was, moreover, found to disappear during the hours of the night, when 
little or no water was actually used, but when, from the closure of taps, 
the pressure on pipes and fittings was the greatest, and when, consequently, 
the various causes of waste were in most active operation. Now, supposing 
that this rate of consumption had been allowed to continue, the daily 
supply of water required for the Company’s district at the present time 
would have been a quantity which the existing reservoirs, including those 
of Dale Dyke and Damflask, would have been inadequate in all seasons 
to afford. With the same revenue and the same expenses as at present, 
we should not have had any reserve of supply. To fulfil our parliamentary 
obligations, we should have been compelled to lay out further capital in 
the valley of the Ewden, and the financial prospects of the Company would 
have now been utterly black and hopeless. However, at the end of the 
year 1869 the Company applied to two justices (the late Mr. Thomas Dunn 
and the late Mr. Jobson Smith) to allow certain regulations for the pre- 
vention of the waste or misuse of water. The opposition the Company 
encountered fully equalled the expectations of the Directors. I have no 
wish to revive bygone feuds, and will merely remind you that, after a 
struggle which has been described as one of the most remarkable episodes 
in water-works history, the regulations were allowed under the hands of 
the two justices on Feb. 19, 1870. These regulations are few in number and 
simple in character; and, while leaving the consumer perfectly unrestricted 
in all proper use of the water for which he pays, merely give the Company 
control over those fittings and appliances connected with the water supply 
to which engineering experience has clearly traced the causes of waste. 
The effect of the regulations has, to the inexperienced, been perfectly won- 
derful. As their operation was extended, the quantity of water required 
per head per diem from the Company’s reservoirs gradually decreased. The 
reservoirs constructed under the Acts of Parliament prior to that of 1867 
were found sufficient to supply the wants of the growing population ; and 
up to the present time, though every one supplied by the Company with 
water is perfectly unrestricted in its legitimate use, it has not been neces- 
sary to draw a single gallon of water from either the Dale Dyke or the 
Damflask reservoir. The effect of the regulations has been virtually to 
make you a present of these two splendid reservoirs. Instead of being 
needed to preserve you from the danger of a dereliction of duty, they form, 
as it were, the stock of your future trade; or rather they are like a great 
unoccupied wing of a mill or manufactory, ready to meet the demands 
of a vastly extended connection. By the use of these reservoirs the 
Company can furnish an ample water supply to nearly as many more 
inhabitants as their district now contains, with a proportionate increase 
in places of business. Viewed in this light, the possession of these 
reservoirs is a subject of unmixed satisfaction. The proprietors of the 
Water Company can now feel that their prime duty to the public is for 
many years performed; while, on mere commercial and selfish considera- 
tion, they may welcome each new row of houses as the abode of probable 
new customers. But there is another aspect in which the possession of 
these reservoirs must be regarded. The illustration which I used a 
minute ago, of the unused wing of a mill or manufactory, is, unfortu- 
nately, not quite perfect. When an enterprising trader enlarges his 
works, he is usually able to see more than one market in which he may 
dispose of his increased production. He can find customers in localities 
which want of productive power has hitherto prevented him attempting 
to supply. We have no such opportunities. We are dependent for the 
consumption of water on our parliamentary district alone. Our revenue 
at present is about £75,000 a year; and our payments, including that of 
the interest on the money spent in the two large and wholly unemployed 
reservoirs—which have cost (including interest during construction and 
solidification) more than half a million of money—very nearly equal the 
revenue. If we could at once fully utilize these reservoirs, the revenue 
would immediately rise to a point which would pay a very handsome 
dividend on the ordinary shares. But such a result cannot yet be obtained 
The utilization must of necessity be gradual. The rate at which it will 
proceed will depend on the rate of increase of the town and trade of 
Sheffield. He who can forecast the rate of this increase, can forecast also 
the future of the Water Company’s revenue. Should the population 
again begin to increase in the same ratio as between the years 1564 
and 1876, the Dale Dyke and Damflask reservoirs will not only be 
very rapidly called into use, but also speedily fully employed. There 
are many here far better able than I am to judge of the prospect of 
the increase of Sheffield. In my intercourse with men of many sorts 
I hear divers opinions on this subject, more or less sanguine, more or 
less gloomy, according to the individual experience of the speaker. But 
one thing is certain, which is that the continued prosperity of the town 
is at present far from being free from doubt; and it is incumbent on 
every one who, like the shareholders of the Water Company, have a 
direct stake in the welfare of the town, to join heartily in any feasible 
scheme for relieving Sheffield from certain well-known disadvantages, and 
to enable her traders to compete successfully in the markets of the world. 
Meantime, the duty of the Directors of the Water Company is, I think, 
plain. We have provided a superabundance of excellent water; but the 
dividends of our own shareholders are pinched and precarious. We have 
the works, but they want employment ; we have the commodity, but we want 
the customers. The Directors are bound, on the one hand, to exercise the 
most careful economy with regard to the Company’s expenses; and, on the 
other, to do all in their power to promote the sale of the Company’s water. 
As regards the economy of expenses, I can safely say it is a matter ever 
in the minds of all the Directors, and their constant effort is to reduce 
expenses as far as is consistent with the efficient working of the under- 
taking. As to extending the sale of water, though we are, as before stated, 
limited to a certain locality, and, in the main, dependent on the growth of 
its population, there is, no doubt, something that the Directors and their 
officials may do. You will have seen from the report the efforts which 
have been made to bring under the notice of the traders of the town the 
value of the water supplied by the Company for manufacturing purposes ; 
and I am glad to say that these efforts have not been made without success. 
The income derived from water supplied for trade purposes is gradually 
increasing, and now forms about one-fourth of our total revenue. Still I 
hope and believe that, if we are ever again blessed with a summer in which 
a topcoat and umbrella are not absolute necessaries, the manufacturers will 
apply to the Company for water in much greater numbers than hitherto ; 
and I can assure them that their applications will be gladly entertained. 
But, with a view to push our business, and at the same time to conduct it 
with the least possible expense and loss of time to our officers (which 
indeed means expense), it is necessary for the Company to do its best 
to be on good terms not with the traders alone, but with all classes 
of its customers. The most trivial disputes usually involve extra visits 
of collectors or inspectors, and extra correspendence by clerks or heads 
of departments, all which mean some waste of money; and when such 
disputes are multiplied, as they may by bad management be multiplied, 
amongst 30,000 customers, their aggregate result is sure to put in an 
appearance in the annual accounts. Now, it is true that we are not as 
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ordinary traders. It is true that we are bound down by the provisions 
of our Acts of Parliament, and that we are compelled by these Acts to 
administer with rigid equality such rules as have been found necessary for 
the protection of our property, and that we cannot allow to Dick a privilege 
or immunity which has never, under like circumstances, been accorded to 
Tom and Harry. Still, within certain limits, we have discretion, and there 
is generally scope at least for geniality and tact. But whatever tact and 
temper they may possess, it is certain that those who have to transact the 
business of a water company, and especially that of the Water Company of 
Sheffield, must find it at times extremely difficult to keep at peace with 
each and all of their multitudinous customers. This matter is, I think, of 
sufficient importance to justify the expenditure of five or ten minutes in 
reviewing briefly a few of the difficulties and prejudices with which we 
have to contend, some of which are common to all water companies, and 
others peculiar to that of Sheffield. One of the former class (which really 
has more weight than you would at first sight suppose) arises from the 
corporate character and continuity of existence of a company, which make 
its whole staff to be held responsible for the acts of each member, and 
cause the sins of one official to be visited on the third and fourth genera- 
tion of his successors. If Brown has met with injury or insult from 
Jones (collector, inspector, or plumber of the Company), though Jones be 
superseded by Robinson, who has the disposition of an angel and the 
manners of a Chesterfield, still in Brown’s eyes he is but a “water com- 
pany’s man,” and Brown receives his overtures with suspicion, resists his 
Just demands with indignation, and hinders him in his lawful employment 
as far as he conveniently can. Another difficulty arises from the extreme 
unpopularity of water-rates. Rates of all kinds are disagreeable things ; 
but of all rates an ordinary Englishman hates a water-rate. Why he 
should do so I am unable to say, as it is always for value received or to be 
received. This cannot be said when a man is taxed for a bridge over which 
he never wants to pass, or for a sewer which drains a valley four miles 
from his residence. However, the fact remains, that a water-rate is 
specially hateful. This, I suppose, is the reason why there are certain 
people who, when they are asked for their water-rates, accuse the Com- 
pany of want of consideration ; when the application is renewed, complain 
of downright lack of courtesy ; and when the double demand is followed 
by a summons, bring the money to the office, and, flinging it on the 
counter, declare that of all the unjust, overbearing, rascally companies in 
the world, the Sheftield Water Company is the worst. Now, I should like 
everyone to know (for I am sure that it is not generally known) that while 
the Legislature compels water companies, unlike ordinary traders, to sell 
their commodity to all applicants of the same class on equal terms, and 
while it lays upon the companies, under heavy penalties, the obligation of 
providing an ample and continuous supply of that commodity, it has taken 
special care that they, on their party should, as far as practicable, be freed 
from the ordinary trade risk of bad debts, snd the ordinary traders’ 
expense of collecting their accounts. Though we always have kept, and I 
suppose always shall keep, a large staff of collectors, and always send out 
demand-notes setting forth the amounts due from owners or occupiers 
of houses, by strict law we are under no compulsion to do either one 
or the other. The rate is assessed on the annual value of the tenements 
supplied. If there is any dispute as to the annual value, it is to be 
settled by two justices; but, when once ascertained, the amount of the 
rate payable is supposed to be known by the person who has to pay 
it, and he is bound to bring or send it in current coin of the realm 
to the Company’s office on each quarter-day; and if he neglect to do so 
the Company may, without notice, cut off his water supply, and proceed 
to recover the amount due by summary process before the magistrates. 
Of course, practically, we do not want 20,000 or 30,000 people at the office 
on one day, but we want them to be reasonably early in the quarter in 
paying their visits; or if, in accordance with old habit, any of them wait 
for the call of a collector, we want them to see that the Company are not 

ut to the cost of a second application. Our collectors are, I hope and 
Relieve, good-tempered and civil men; but even if the manner of any one 
of them should be disagreeable to a person on whom he calls, that person 
has himself alone to blame, because if he had done his legal duty he need 
not have been troubled with the visit at all. Another frequent cause of 
irritation amongst the customers of a water company is the vigilance they 
are compelled to exercise in the prevention of waste of water, which an 
untaught or unthinking person fails to comprehend. He sees the rain 
falling every day, and has a view from his window of streaming fall-pipes 
and sloppy streets. He goes into the country and finds rivers overflowed, 
low-lying land swamped, and the furrows of even upland arable 3 inches 
deep in water. He makes a journey to Bradfield or Stanedge Pole and 
notices the Water Company’s reservoirs overflowing their waste weirs ; and 
he returns home to find a peremptory notice from the Water Company 
calling upon him to stop, in his pipes or fittings, the leakage of a stream 
of water that would easily run through the tube of a tobacco-pipe. This 
interference appears needless and irritating only because people do not 
know, or do not choose to remember, that the value of a water company’s 
property consists not in the water that may pass through its dams in a wet 
period, but in the water that can be distributed from those dams in a dry one. 
A given reservoir is calculated to supply water to a given population, for 
legitimate purposes only, during those times of drought which the expe- 
rience of the past shows to be probable or possible in the future ; and if a 
water company in a wet season or cycle of seasons, allows any undue con- 
sumption of water to be established, its only safety against the evil day of 
drought lies in the preparation of a second reservoir—a reservoir, in fact, 
for furnishing means of waste, and the interest on the money expended 
on which would seriously impair, if it did not totally destroy, the profit 
of the undertaking. Nor would matters be mended if the water-works 
belonged to a corporation instead of to a company; the only difference 
being that in the former case the useless expenditure would fall upon the 
ratepayers, while in the latter it falls upon the shareholders. After what 
I have already said, I need hardly dwell on this point longer. In our own 
case, surplus reservoirs already exist ; but if, because we have just now a 
superabundance of rain, we were to allow waste to be established, when 
the season of drought came Dale Dyke and Damflask would be wanted for 
the ry of our present population (without one penny of remuneration, 
and indeed at extra outlay in taxes and management), instead of being 
available for profitable employment in supplying water to the inhabitants 
of new property. Incessant care to prevent causes of waste is therefore 
incumbent upon us. To what astounding results they may lead was shown 
by our experience in 1869; and all that we can do is to cause as little 
inconvenience as possible to our customers when enforcing the necessary 
repairs, and to ask them to join with us in keeping a watch over their 
pipes and fittings, remembering the old proverb, that “a stitch in time 
saves nine.” But, in addition to these sources of discontent and prejudice, 
which are common to nearly all water companies, there are one or two 
from which our own Company has for some years specially suffered. The 
first is of long standing. Ever since 1864 there has been amongst the 
people an impression, which I am sorry to say some efforts have been 
made by the Company’s foes to increase, and none by its friends to remove 
—that the Company’s customers had been unjustly taxed to make up the 
loss resulting from the Bradfield flood. There has been the feeling that, 








whether the disaster was the result of mismanagement or of misfortune— 
and few now contend that it was the former—its pecuniary effects ought to 
have been borne only by those for whose pecuniary benefit the works were 
carried on. And so it ought, if they had been a body of ordinary traders. If 
a set of men combine to carry out for their own benefit a joint enterprise, and 
are limited in the profits they may make only by the extent of their skill and 
prudence, the state of the markets, and the general law of the land, they 
must take the rough with the smooth ; and if the misfortunes of an adverse 
year befall their undertaking before the profits of successful years have 
enabled them to accumulate a reserve fund, they may, indeed, be objects 
of compassion, but can have no legal or moral claim for help upon the 
customers with whom they have dealt. But the Sheffield Water Company 
were in no such position. They were a Company formed by Act of t ar- 
liament, and their profits were restricted by a scale of charges for water 
which Parliament had allowed. Before the year 1853 this scale was liberal 
to the Water Company, who, in return, had been liberal to their customers. 
For many years the Company had paid a uniform dividend of 74 per 
cent., with which the shareholders were well contented. And the Directors, 
with the full concurrence of their then Clerk (whose favourite maxim in 
money matters always was that “‘a pennyworth of peace and quietness is 
worth a shilling”), considerably mitigated their legal charges, and adopted 
many “rule-of-thumb” arrangements in the distribution of water which 
avoided all pretext for discontent amongst the Company’s customers, 
though they doubtless greatly reduced the Company's revenue. If the 
Directors had enforced the Company’s strict legal charges, they would no 
doubt have been able, in those days, to divide 10 per cent. per annum, or 
to accumulate a large reserve fund to meet a disaster to the works. That 
they refrained from attempting the latter was probably owing to the 
feeling that they had a reserve in their rating power; and that if 
they were called upon to raise capital to meet a disaster, those who 
had had a benefit in a voluntary mitigation of rates in the days of the 
Company’s ease and prosperity, would never grumble at a necessary 
advance in a time of adversity. But in 1853 Parliament interposed, 
between the members of this hitherto happy family. In that year the 
Company applied to Parliament for powers to make reservoirs in the 
valley of the Loxley; and, in accordance with a rule at that time estab- 
lished in Parliament, the Company’s former Acts were required to be 
repealed, and its incorporation and powers to be renewed in the Act which 
was sought for. This repeal led to the discussion of questions which 
would probably otherwise have slumbered. The opposition to the Com- 
pany, as compared with what we have since experienced, was not 
strenuous; but the Company’s Directors were easy-going men, and with- 
out apparently much resistance, they allowed the scale of prices for water 
to be reduced to something like one-half the prices the Company were 
before entitled to charge, and to form a scale almost unexampled in its 
liberality to the consumers. The sole reasons given for this reduction 
were that the Company were prosperous, and, while in the possession of 
the old scale, held the means of increased prosperity; and that though the 
Directors had hitherto behaved liberally in not charging to the extent of 
their powers, it was, in the interests of the public, desirable that no such 
discretion should be longer allowed, and that the water-rates should be cut 
down to a point that would permit to the Company only a bare hand-to- 
mouth existence. Under the reduced scale, and in the face of continuous 
outlay to guard against the possibility of falling short in the supply of 
water for the growing population, the Directors soon found that they were 
compelled to reduce the annual dividend. In the year following the 
passing of the Act, the old dividend of 74 per cent. was only maintained by 
dipping into a small surplus fund which in former years had been created. 
In the next year the dividend was reduced to 7, and in the year after to 6 per 
cent.; on both occasions the same surplus fund being resorted to. From 
the following year to the end of the year next before the Bradfield inun- 
dation the annual dividend was only 5 per cent., which was at times raised 
with difficulty, and the payment of which left no scope for the accumula- 
tion of any reserve fund to meet the day of calamity. When, on March 11,. 
1864, the calamity came, and while the extent of the loss which would 
have to be borne by the unfortunate shareholders was still a matter of 
surmise, the Company went to Parliament with substantially the following 
case :—‘* We are no ordinary body of traders, bound to bear our own 
misfortunes because we have reaped the fruits of our own successes, but 
we are creatures of Parliament throughout. When we were prosperous, 
and because we were prosperous, you cut down our rates to a point which 
left us no means of laying by funds to meet such an event as that which 
has occurred. Now that it has occurred, we ask you to say that a portion 
at least of the burden under which we stagger shall be borne by those 
whose shoulders you eased by the legislation of 1853. We ask that the 
water consumers, who gained so largely by the assumption that our 
Company would continue to be a prosperous concern, should, now that 
our prosperity has proved delusive, be asked to repay in the future a small 
part at least of that which has, at our expense, been given them in the 

ast.” The plea proved irresistible in Parliament, though some of our 
Sheffield critics have studiously endeavoured to shut their eyes to its 
justice. That the Company did not ask for or get a restoration of 
former rates, but only asked for and obtained 25 per cent. increase on 
their then exceptionally low scale, and this only for a term of years, 
are facts well known to you all. That this increase has not, even up 
to the present time, compensated the Company for their losses by the 
Bradfield flood I have already explained; that our water-rates, even with 
the increase, are still really lower than those in many towns which 
were never afflicted with a like disaster, and where the water supply is in 
the hands of the people themselves, can be shown by statistics too dry and 
complicated for me to trouble you with now. But this concession of an 
additional 25 per cent. to our rates has, I regret to say, been too frequently 
used to create prejudice against the Company ; while the explanation which 
I have given has not, as far as I know, ever before been candidly laid 
before the public. And, lastly, we have for three or four years been 
plagued by the troublesome “bath question,’ which has led to an amount 
of ill feeling and an expenditure of money and time greatly to be regretted. 
The proceedings that the Directors have been obliged to take to ascertain 
the Company’s rights are so recent that I need not now discuss them ; 
and I will merely remark that it has always been to me a matter of wonder 
that persons could be found to fight the Company in such a quarrel. 
The “bath question,” though important to the Company, is, and always 
has been, as regards the individual bath owners, extremely trumpery ; 
involving the payment of only a few shillings a year. It is also essen- 
tially a rich man’s question; because baths in cottage houses are, 
from want of space alone, almost impossible. Attempts have been made 
to increase the importance of the contest by the assertion that the 
interests of the traders of the district are in some mysterious way bound 
up with those of the owners of baths in private houses. But this asser- 
tion I have repeatedly contradicted. It is very true that a section of one 
of the Company's many Acts of Parliament applies to both bath and trade 
water, as being water to be paid for by measurement. But should any 
dispute unhappily arise between the Company and its customers as to a 
supply of water for trade purposes, it will have to be settled by reference to 
facts, and to provisions in Acts of Parliament totally distinct from those 
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which have been under consideration in the litigation respecting a supply 
of water for private baths. One of our chief antagonists in the baths dis- 

ute has recently avowed, in a newspaper letter, the motive from which 
he himself professes to have acted—namely, a desire to damage as far as 
possible the property of the Water Company, because he hopes that, some 
day or other, the body to which he belongs may be the purchasers of the 
undertaking. It is difficult to follow such reasoning. It is difficult to 
understand what a would-be purchaser can possibly gain by actual damage 
to the goods he wishes to buy. If I wanted to buy up the works of a water 
company, I should not, by way of preliminary, endeavour to destroy its 
sources of revenue. However, there are certain people who deal with 
logic as they wish to deal with the measurement of water supplied for 
their baths—that is, they follow their own lines. Let us hope that we have 
now heard very nearly the last of this matter. The Company are not in a 
position to sacrifice any revenue to which they are lawfully entitled ; and it 
was incumbent upon the Directors to obtain a declaration of the Company’s 
legal rights. They feel confident that the judgment given on the 6th inst. 
by Justice Pearson would, if appealed against, be confirmed by the Superior 
Court ; but they hope that it will be accepted as final by the opponents of 
the Company, and that a further expenditure of money and valuable time 
may thus be saved. Such, then, are the principal causes of the discontent 
and prejudice from which the Company Low of late years to some extent 
suffered—suffered, I mean, commercially, in so far as discontent and preju- 
dice have led to expense or to a loss of revenue. But, in the main, as I 
have already stated, our commercial success at present depends upon an 
increase of the population and trade of our district, and on the return 
of such dry seasons as will make the Company’s water more extensively 
required by the population, and especially the trading population, which 
the district now contains, and so bring into profitable operation the great 
unemployed reservoirs of Dale Dyke and Damflask. 





ANTWERP WATER-WORKS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Annual General Meeting of this Company was held on Thursday, 
the 12th inst., at the London Offices, King’s Arms Yard, E.C.—Mr. H. G. H. 
Norman in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. R. M. Young) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, 

The CHarkMan moved the adoption of the report and accounts. He 
stated that the water-works were opened in June, 1881, and up to the end 
of last year the Company had signed contracts for 894 services, at an 
estimated annual rental of about £6000. They had also received from the 
shipping supplies nearly £600; and from the Municipality another sum of 
about £200 was due in the present year. Up to that week the number of 
services had been increased to 1036, which amounted to a total annual 
rental of about £6340. With the other two items they were therefore now 
in possession of an income of more than £7000 a year. The progress of the 
Company had not been so rapid as had been anticipated; and yet when 
the shareholders compared these figures with those of other new water- 
works, and remembered the great difficulty there was in starting a new 
business such as theirs, they need not be so very much dissatisfied with 
the results obtained, and they might look with reasonable confidence to 
the future. He felt convinced that if they had a dry summer this year 
there would be a very large addition to their business. They had it on 
authority that there was rain in Antwerp last year for 300 days out of 
the 365. The trade, commerce, and population of the city were rapidly 
increasing. The quality of the water supplied had, on the whole, been 
satisfactory. There had been a few complaints, owing to a cause which 
would disappear in process of time. The spongy iron filters which the 
Company were trying on a large scale for the first time in the world had 
given the Directors some little anxiety. A quantity of small suspended 
matter in the river they had found choked the spongy iron; but they had 
asked their Consulting Engineer to report on the subject, and experiments 
were now going on by which they hoped to entirely remedy this evil. All 
the mains, plant, and machinery were in perfect working order. Within 
the fortifications of the city there were two other distinct Municipalities 
who had expressed a desire to be supplied from the Company’s mains. 
The Directors had made inquiries into the matter, and as in all probability 
the two Municipalities referred to would be absorbed by the city within the 
next 15 years, he thought the safest course would be for the Company to 
await the progress of events, more especially as the cost of the mains for 
supplying the two Municipalities would be at least £15,000. He then re- 
ferred with regret to the resignation as Directors of Messrs. M. H. Moses 
and E. De Roubaix; and stated that, in pursuance of their statutory 
powers, the Board had appointed Messrs. W. Blaber and E. Horner in 
their places. Mr. G. F. Smith and Mr. G. H. Ogston now retired by rota- 
tion, and the latter gentleman had expressed a wish to retire altogether 
from the directorate. 

Mr. BuaBER seconded the motion. 

Dr. Warton Hoop moved, as an amendment—* That, instead of re- 
ceiving and adopting the accounts, it be resolved that the balance-sheet 
be referred back to the Directors for amendment, upon the principle that 
75 per cent. of the expenses of the Company other than direct charges to 
capital be charged to a suspense account for the period ending Dec. 31, 
1884; such suspense account to be written off in yearly sums from 
Jan. 1, 1885, extended over a period of 20 years.” 

Mr. Easton, in seconding the amendment, expressed his contidence in 
the ultimate prosperity of the Company. In support of the amendment 
he went on to show that, without materially increasing the expenses, the 
Company could have earned four times the revenue of the past year. 

A rather long discussion followed, with the result that there were only 
eight hands held up in favour of the amendment. The original motion 
was afterwards adopted. 

Mr. Smith was then re-elected to his seat at the Board ; and, in place of 
Mr. Ogston, Mr. David Evans was appointed a Director. A resolution 
having been passed increasing the number of Directors to seven, Mr. Paul 
Gunther, of Antwerp, was elected a member of the Board. 

The Manacinc Director (Mr. C. Crew) supplemented the remarks of 
the Chairman with regard to the progress of the Company, and stated 
that in the first quarter of 1883 there had been, as compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1882, an increase of 50 per cent. in the rental from 
the ships’ supply, while the increase from the town had been at the rate of 
900 per cent. Since 1879 there had been an increase of 600 new houses a 
year, and in the population an increase of 5000 ayear. The general rents 
had increased between the same periods by 350 per cent., the meter-rents 
by 30 per cent., and the receipts from ships’ supply 50 per cent. 

The Auditors (Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths, and Co.) were then re- 
appointed, and the proceedings closed. 





Tue Monmouth Gas and Water Company are about to erect a large 
new holder at their works, May Hill. The tank, which is the work of Messrs. 
Willey and Co., of Exeter, is 70 feet in diameter by 20 feet deep, having a 
capacity of 77,000 cubic feet. The holder, which is twice the capacity of 
the largest in Monmouth, will be supported by 10 columns. 





THE RECENT THIRLMERE WATER SCHEME ARBITRATION. 


Commenting on the case which was reported in our columns a fortnight 
since, on p. 643, the Builder says: “It is frequently unfortunate that the 
legal knowledge of the community is increased at the expense of parties 
who can but little afford it. The recent arbitration between the Corpora- 
tion of Manchester and the Countess Ossalinski fortunately could not be 
said to be of this character. The litigation—for litigation it was—arose out 
of the well-known scheme for supplying Manchester with water from Thirl- 
mere. The form which it took was, in the first place, that of an arbitra- 
tion as to the value of certain land which belongs to the Countess on the 
borders of Thirlmere ; and its final, or, at any rate, most recent phase was 
an attempt by the Corporation of Manchester to upset the award of the 
Arbitrator. With the general facts and figures of this arbitration we have 
nothing to do; but there is one part of it, and that which was recently 
discussed before a Divisional Court of the Queen’s Bench Division, which 
in these days seems to be decidedly instructive from an arbitrator's point 
of view. It seems to be admitted that the Arbitrator took into considera- 
tion that the value of the land was enhanced by the capabilities of the 
ground for the storeage or collection of water for the supply of any town 
which might be accessible. Though the Court did not fiud that it was 
certain that the Arbitrator did take this fact into his consideration, yet it 
appears that the Court practically considered that he did. But the impor- 
tant point to be borne in mind is that this fact of the value of the land for the 
purposes of a reservoir might, the Court were of opinion, be properly taken 
into account as an element of value. It must be confessed, however, that 
if this element be carefully taken into account, it is really very doubtful 
whether it should have been considered ; and for this reason: A particular 
piece of land may be suitable for a reservoir, but unless some other persons 
than those who require it at the moment wish to make use of it as a reser- 
voir, then this purpose for which it may be suitable does not add to the 
value. Thus, a piece of land may be suitable for building, but it may be 
years before it can be utilized for this purpose. It would be ridiculous to 
take its value as building land, in such circumstances, into consideration. 
In the same way it may fairly be considere1 that, had not Thirlmere been 
fixed on as a reservoir by the city of Manchester, its use for the ng 
would have been so remote and so unlikely that its applicability for 
such a purpose could not be properly taken into consideration. We do 
not mean to say that the award in this case could be upset, because 
it was open to assumption that the Arbitrator had rejected this circum- 
stance. But what we desire to point out is that arbitrators should not 
even consider too remote possibilities. It would, to take another ex- 
ample, be absurd, if one railway desired a piece of land for their under- 
taking, and it was peculiarly suitable for the line, and there was no 
other scheme dreamt of or on foot, for an arbitrator to take this fact 
into his consideration. To regard these remote possibilities is really 
to add a value to the land that is taken which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, it would not have. Unless the Corporation of Manchester 
had determined, or were about to determine, to take Thirlmere as 
a reservoir, would any ordinary purchaser have taken into considera- 
tion its capability for a reservoir for a great town? Certainly none 
would have done so. Therefore it is obvious that when a large city ora 
great commercial undertaking requires land for its particular and special 
purposes, these special purposes (unless they form circumstances which 
any ordinary purchaser would consider) should not enter into the mind 
of an arbitrator as an element of value. The only effect of admitting 
such facts as these is to make persons or corporations with compulsory 
powers pay an absurdly high price for the land which they require. Let 
every real element of value be considered, and the usual 10 per cent. addi- 
tion for compulsory sale be allowed; but do not let purely extrordinary 
elements, which would not arise except for the fact that the undertaking 
requires it, be considered. So great are the values which are involved in 
this Thirlmere arbitration, that it is probable more may yet be heard of 
it in the Law Courts. Meanwhile, however, it is well that arbitrators 
should not suppose that this arbitration gives them the right to take into 
consideration all sorts of special and remote circumstances which an 
ordinary purchaser would not consider.” 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Eprinsvureu, Saturday. 

The Dumfries Gas Commissioners, in the course of their comparatively 
brief corporate existence, have acquired a certain degree of notoriety for 
the easy way they have of magnifying apparently insignificant points into 
questions of vital importance, and discussing the same with as much 
enthusiasm as if the welfare of the town were at stake. The latest exhi- 
bition of this description has arisen out of the building of a stable for the 
horse employed at the gas-works. One would not naturally imagine that 
a Hercules was required for such a job, or that the intricacies of the struc- 
ture were so perplexing as to call forth unusual intellectual exertion. Yet, 
according to Treasurer Dykes, it has taken the Town Surveyor, the Gas 
Manager, and the Committee of the Corporation to produce a building ; 
and, after all, it is not right. The old stable, it appears, was so damp 
that the horse was getting rheumatism, and a new one was ordered ; 
but no sooner had it been completed than Mr. Malam discovered that the 
stall had been wrongly placed, and that the horse was too much exposed 
to the cold winds. Certain alterations, dictated by a humane feeling to 
protect the poor animal, were suggested by Mr. Malam, and afterwards 
executed ; and this afforded grounds for a good quarter of an hour's dis- 
cussion at the last meeting of the Commissioners. It is not so many years 
since the gas-works at Dumfries might have been appropriately enough 
compared to the fabled Augean stable; but, under the direction of gentle- 
men like the present Provost of the town (Mr. Lennox) it was supposed 
that there had been a thorough cleansing. The apartment for the accom- 
modation of the horse appears, however, to have been overlooked at that 
time, and it has now been putright. If the Gas Commissioners of Dumfries 
and their Engineer have such humane ideas regarding the horse at the 
works, it is but reasonable to suppose that the workmen will be thoroughly 
protected, not only against the biting cold winds, but also against the 
inclemency of the weather. Happy workmen, who have such considerate 
employers! 

At the same meeting another question came up for consideration—one 
of a more practical description—the mixture of coals to be employed in the 
manufacture of gas. The Sub-Committee, after making complete tests, 
recommended that contracts should be entered into for a supply of Burgh- 
lee, Douglas, and Lanemark coal. Dean Currie, in moving the adoption 
of the report, said that Mr. Malam was satisfied he could produce good 
gas from the above combination of coals; and that, as this combination 
cost 1s. per ton less than the coals they had been hitherto using, the advan- 
tage of the change would be felt at the close of the financial year. The 
report was unanimously adopted by the Commissioners. 

Last week I directed attention to the fact that complaints had been 
made with reference to the gas supplied to the inhabitants of Burntisland, 
and that Mr.*Falconer King, the City Analyst of Edinburgh, had reported 
upon the subject, showing that the average quality was 30 candles, From 
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fuller information that has reached me, I may state that Mr. King visited 
the works twice at an interval of ten days, and found similar results on 
both occasions. The first test showed considerable variation, there being 
a difference of 10-candle power between the first result and the second. 
Mr. King recommended that a large gasholder be procured for the better 
mixing of the gas, so as to make the supply more uniform. It may be 
mentioned that before this recommendation had been made the Commis- 
sioners had agreed to erect a large holder, as well as to introduce new 
purifiers and condensers. The cost of these improvements is estimated 
at £1500. Unquestionably the demand. for gas has developed to a large 
extent since the Commissioners acquired the works. 

On several occasions within a limited space of time I have heard the 
question very pertinently asked why it is, when gas corporations and com- 
panies in other parts of the kingdom are bestirring themselves to popularize 
the use of gas, by encouraging the public to hire or purchase gas-stoves, 
the Edinburgh Company should be so quiescent. No doubt it may be 
answered that the Company are doing an enormous business already—a 
business, too, which is every month increasing in magnitude, if one may 
judge from the extensions made within the past year. But the same may 
be said of other companies ; and yet they find time to push business ahead. 
As regards its population, Edinburgh is, no doubt, somewhat peculiarly 
situated. It does not, like other cities and towns in Scotland, depend 
upon a working population for its prosperity ; and to a larger extent than 
elsewhere the upper class is composed of gentlemen who have retired from 
active employment, and to whom it would be too great an exertion even 
to think about the subject of gas and its application to the every-day 
wants of life. Beyond this section, however, there is a numerous class 
of people who, if they were only made acquainted with the advantages 
accruing from a larger consumption of gas, would not hesitate to introduce 
stoves and other apparatus. The Edinburgh and Leith Company have, 
I understand, made a move in the direction of drawing the consumers’ 
attention to this subject; but, so far, the Edinburgh Company have made 
no effort, except to the extent of exhibiting improved burners in the 
street lamps. When the strain caused by extensions has been relaxed 
or removed, perhaps some consideration will be given to this point. 

It may be of interest to gas managers to know that during the past 
two years a couple of pits have been in process of sinking in the county of 
Fife, two miles north of Dunfermline, and that the other day what is 
known as the “ 14-feet’”’ seam was struck at a depth of 70 fathoms. This 
field is owned by the burgh of Dunfermline, and the revenue which will 
be derived from the working of the coal will no doubt add greatly to the 
prosperity of the place. 

During the present week premises were opened in a public street in 
Arbroath as a show-room and sale-room of appliances for cooking and 
heating by gas. This step has been,taken by the Gas Corporation of the 
town on the suggestion of their Manager (Mr. R. S. Carlow); and as the 
place is to remain open for a year, it may be confidently predicted that the 
people will receive much valuable information on the subject of gas com- 
bustion, and that the Corporation, and, of course, the community at large, 
will be materially benefited. The stoves which have been sent forward 
for exhibition are of the kind which have been found to give the utmost 
satisfaction on two important points—the small charge for first cost, and 
economy and efficiency in cooking—in those places where they have been 
submitted to the test of practical work. I observe that the local paper 
devotes a considerable space to a description of the exhibits, and at the 
same time makes some very judicious extracts from the able lecture on 
the subject of cooking by gas delivered in July last by Dr. Stevenson 
Macadam before the North British Association of Gas Managers in 
Edinburgh. These extracts must have the effect of removing prejudice, 
on the part of those unacquainted with the working of gas-stoves, as to 
their efficiency, and of inducing a more extensive use of articles which 
are rapidly springing from the category of luxuries into that of necessities. 
Those interested in the progress of gas manufacture will wish Mr. Carlow 
and the Corporation every success in the present movement. 

The goddess Hygeia is not very fervently worshipped in the fishing town 
of St. Monance, on the Fifeshire coast, judging from the report of the 
District Inspector to the Board of Supervision, who says “ that the general 
sanitary condition of the town is a disgrace to the Local Authority. . . . 
The Town Council appears to let the manure to a tasksman, who sends his 
carts for it when it suits his convenience. No scavenger is kept; and offal 
of all descriptions appears to be thrown out in front of the houses, wherever 
most convenient for the inhabitants.” The ‘common good ” of the town, 
it seems, is insolvent, and the people are adverse to the adoption of the 
Police Act; but if, as was pointed out to a recent meeting of the Local 
Authority, some steps are not at once taken to remedy matters, the Board 
of Supervision will interfere. 

The town of Banff has resolved to introduce a new supply of water, and 
in order to meet the necessary outlay an application is to be made to the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners for £9000. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
GuasGow, Saturday. 

One of the local newspapers is responsible for saying that the “gas 
question ” in Johnstone has been the subject of much unfavourable com- 
ment of late in the town, on account of what is alleged to be the incon- 
sistency of the Gas Corporation. The article in which the statement is 
made goes on to say that it appears that when the Police Commissioners 
forced the old Gas Company to part with their works they had to pay the 
extravagant sum of £21,000 for them, while £13,000 was generally believed 
to be about the actual value. Since the Commissioners acquired the works 
they have had to expend large sums of money upon them, evidently with 
a view to convince the ratepayers that the gas purchase was in the right 
direction. They have twice reduced the price of gas 5d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, with this remarkable result, that consumers in general, but princi- 
pally the large ones, are making statements to the effect that their gas 
accounts, instead of being considerably smaller, are actually from 30 to 40 
per cent. higher than in the days of the Gas Company. It is further 
remarked that this state of matters is naturally creating great dissatisfac- 
tion throughout the town, and there is some talk of a public meeting being 
held for the purpose of requesting the “ powers that be” to explain what 
to the ratepayers seems “ stranger than fiction.” There may possibly be 
a grain of truth in regard to the alleged complaints and dissatisfaction 
expressed ; but I rather incline to think that the Johnstone Gas Commis- 
sioners deserve well of their constituents, when it is considered that they 
have reduced the price to such a large extent since the gas supply under- 
taking came into their hands, and bearing in mind also that by a very 
general consensus of opinion they paid very “dear for their whistle,” 
thereby becoming heavily handicapped. As to the Police Commissioners 
“forcing” the Gas Company to part with their works, I would remind the 
“inspired” paragraphist that they only took advantage in a strictly legal 
manner of the provisions of an Act of Parliament—the Burghs Gas Supply 
(Scotland) Act, and sometimes called the Anstruther Act. As to the gas 
accounts being 30 to 40 per cent. higher than they were before the price 
was reduced, that is, I opine, a sort of “ cock-and-bull” story that has pre- 
viously been told very many times and in divers places. If any of the 





accounts have been increased in this way, there is doubtless a perfectly 
satisfactory explanation of it. 

At the monthly meeting of the Greenock Police Board held last Tues- 
day, the minutes of the Gas Committee were submitted. They gave a 
report from a Committee appointed to inspect the Siemens regenerator 
furnaces in use at the Dalmarnock Gas-Works, Glasgow. The report was 
as follows :—‘“‘ The Committee visited the gas-works at Dalmarnock, the 
property of the Glasgow Corporation, on the 12th ult., and the Manager, 
Mr. Manwell, showed the plans of the arrangements, and gave the Com- 
mittee all the information asked regarding the working of the retorts by 
the Siemens regenerative system, and afterwards a careful examination 
was made of same. ‘The retorts were seen to be very highly and regularly 
heated; and, being regulated according to the amount of air admitted, 
are therefore under perfect control. The Committee were satisfied as to 
the importance of the advantages to be gained by the use of this system ; 
but are not, in the meantime, prepared to recommend any definite change 
from our present arrangement, but will continue to make experiments 
and get more information, and report to a future meeting.” I find from 
the same minutes that the Gas Committee had recommended that the 
Manager (Mr. S. Stewart) should be asked to ascertain the probable cost 
of erection, royalty, &c., of the “Young and Beilby” patent upright 
retorts. The recommendation was agreed to by the Police Board. These 
are the retorts, I presume, which were referred to by Mr. Young, of 
Clippens, at the last meeting of the North British Association of Gas 
Managers. 

Referring to the recent annual meeting of the Denny Gas Consumers’ 
Company, Limited, which I noticed in ordinary course, I observe that 
there are some of the consumers who are much dissatisfied at the price of 
gas not having been reduced, considering the fact that the shareholders 
(not for the first time) received a dividend of 10 per cent. upon the profits 
of the year’s transactions, and that in a previous year they also received a 
bonus of 10s. on every £1 share. 

At the last meeting of the Kilmarnock Town Council the Gas Com- 
mittee’s report for the month of February was submitted. It stated that 
certain plans had been agreed upon for the improvement of the gas-works, 
and the chemical works connected with them, at an estimated cost of 
about £450. The monthly returns by the Manager (Mr. Dalziel) showed 
that there was a decided improvement in the gas sales during February of 
the present year, as compared with those of the corresponding month of 
last year, amounting respectively to 5,496,200 cubic feet and 5,065,700 cubic 
feet, realizing, at 4s. 2d. per 1000 feet, £1145 0s. 10d. in February, 1883, and 
£1055 7s. 1d. in February last year. 

The new experiment recently suggested by Mr. G. R. Hislop to the Gas 
Commissioners of Paisley, in regard to supplying the gas consumers 
gratuitously with burners, has been cheerfully agreed to by the Com- 
missioners, after giving it their most careful consideration. It may be 
remembered that Mr. Hislop estimated the cost of such a gratuitous 
supply of suitable burners at not more than from £35 to £40 per annum. 
As might have been expected, the suggestion and its adoption have given 
much satisfavtion to the gas consumers. 

The Glasgow pig iron warrant market has been much more animated this 
week, and there has been a large turnover of iron at improving prices. In the 
earlier part of the week the market was somewhat languid; but a slight 
improvement set in, which brought on something of a “‘ bear” scare, and 
it was bought up largely to cover oversales. Business was done yesterday 
afternoon at from 47s. 8d. up to 47s. 6$d. cash, also at 47s. 6d. up to 
47s. 84d. one month; the close being sellers asking 4d. per ton under the 
top prices, and buyers near. 

There is a decided falling off in the demand for household coal, and in a 
number of instances the price of that article has declined 6d. per ton. A 
brisk demand exists in regard to most other kinds of coal. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
Liverroon, April 21. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Business is almost at a standstill, and the few 
sales that have been made are again at lower prices—£17 f.o.b. Hull. 
Under ordinary circumstances this very serious drop would have produced 
an increased demand, as some manure manufacturers readily buy for 
stock when prices are tempting. No such feeling appears to exist now, 
and consumers seem to cling to the idea that still lower figures will pre- 
vail. This opinion may, of course, prove totally erroneous; but mean- 
while there are no data by which the future of the market can be fairly 
judged, Stocks in the country are commencing to increase, 

MANCHESTER, April 21. 
Tar, 50s. per ton. 
Ammonia liquor (sp. gr. 1°03), 28s. per ton. 
“ sulphate (white), £18 10s. per ton f.o.b. Hull. 
= (grey), £17 10s. “. Pa 

chloride (white), £36 per ton here. 
o- ” (brown), £24 to £25 per ton here. 
Muriatic acid, £1 9s. per ton. 
Sulphuric acid (brown vitriol), £2 17s. 6d. per ton here. 
There is a great falling off in the demand for sulphate. 


” 


” 








A Gas Company ror Boiton-upon-DEARNE.—A company is in process of 
formation to supply gas in the above-named Yorkshire village. The capital 
is to be £2000, in 400 shares of £5 each, £1 to be payable at once. About 
half the shares have already been taken, the ground for the works has been 
purchased, and their erection is to be commenced forthwith. 

REDUCTIONS IN THE Price or Gas.—The following reductions in price 
have recently been announced :—In Southport and Birkdale, 6d. per 1000 
feet (from 3s. 6d. to 3s. in the former, and from 3s. 9d. to 3s. 3d. in the 
latter), to take effect from the June quarter; and at Arundel, from 4s, 2d. 
to 3s. 9d. per 1000 feet, as from the Ist inst. From the same date the 
price of gas at Beccles will be 4s. 6d. per 1000; and on and after June 30 
the price at Kirkham will be 4s. 2d. per 1000 to consumers of more than 
200,000 cubic feet, 3s. 9d. per 1000 to those who take any quantity between 
this and 500,000 cubic feet, and 3s. 7d. per 1000 for quantities above this. 
The price to be charged to the Hull Corporation by the Kingston-upon- 
Hull Gas Company for lighting the public lamps has been reduced from 
£3 17s. 2d. to £3 7s. per lamp per annum. 

DaR1LInGTon CoRPORATION WaTER Suppiy.—At the last meeting of the 
Darlington Town Council, Alderman H. IF’, Pease, in moving the adoption 
of the Water Committee’s minutes, said the revenue of the water under- 
taking last year showed an increase of £268 over the previous year. The 
expenditure also showed an increase, but it was owing to some special 
items. There was a net profit of £811 after paying liquidation and interest. 
The consumption in 1882 had been 248,639,000 gallons, against 214,674,000 
gallons in 1881. Mr. Wilkes contended that it was illegal to charge for 
fixed baths, the water used therein being for domestic purposes; and he 
remarked that he thought if the Committee had an available balance they 
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should apply it to reducing the cost of water to the consumer, particularly 
in those cases where the rates had been increased. The Town Clerk said 
the Committee were specially empowered by their Act to make a charge for 
baths. Alderman Pease said the rates for water for domestic purposes were 
reasonable compared with other towns. The minutes were approved. 


Sates or Gas SHares.—Recently 140 shares (£5) in the Ayr Gas Com- 
pany were sold by auction at Ayr. The upset price was £6 6s. per share; 
and 120 shares realized. £6 10s. each, and 20 shares £6 11s. each. Mr. 
Egginton lately submitted to auction, at the Ship Hotel, Reading, a large 
parcel of stock and shares in the Reading Gas Company. High prices 
were realized, 8 per cent. stock fetching £160 for each £100 of stock, and 
5 per cent. stock £105 per £100. Five per cent. preference shares (£10) 
realized £10 15s. each, and the 7 per cent. (£10) shares touched £14 2s, 6d. 
per share as the highest price. The total amount realized by the sale was 
£2324.—Last Tuesday the Cardiff Auction Company sold a number of 
shares in the Cardiff Gas Company. £100 “A” stock was sold for £162; 
£200 “B” for £252. £150“C” stock was sold for £165, and three £25 
shares, having £15 paid up, were sold for £17 5s. each. Last Wednesday 
nine £50 shares in the Stamford and St. Martin’s Gas Company were sold 
by auction for £95 and £99 each. 








Tue ABANDONMENT OF THE WROxALL WaTER Biiu.—At the meeting of 
the Isle of Wight Rural Sanitary Authority on Thursday, the 12th inst., 
the abandonment of the Wroxall and District Water Bill (which, it may 
be remembered, was promoted to establish a company for supplying 
certain parishes in the Isle of Wight with water) was reported. The Clerk 
said the Authority had opposed two Water Bills, and he suggested that it 
might be a subject for consideration whether the Authority should them- 
selves do anything in the matter of promoting a scheme. Mr. A. Smith said 
something must be done before long to give a better supply of water to 
Sandown, and he thought it was a matter for regret that schemes which 
had this object in view should meet with opposition. The Chairman (the 
Rev. C. Theobald) pointed out that the Authority had done nothing to 
hinder, they had only acquired locus standi. He added that at Sandown 
there was a Local Board whose duty it was to look after the water supply 
of the district. The subject then dropped. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT Boarp Inquiry AT ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—Last week 
Mr. Douglas Adrian, of the Local Government Board, held an inquiry at 
the Ashton Town Hall to consider an application by the Town Council of 
Ashton and the Local Boards of Dukinfield and Hurst for a Provisional 
Order to repeal or amend section 8 of the Ashton-under-Lyne, Stalybridge, 
and Dukinfield District Water-Works Act of 1875. This section fixes the 
period in which the money borrowed under the Act shall be repaid; and 
the application was to have this period extended. Under the Act sufficient 
money has to be set aside annually for a sinking fund to repay, in 100 
years, from July, 1880, the whole of the amount borrowed. The works, 
which have cost a large sum of money, are not, as yet, it is contended, 
fully productive, but will serve a much larger population than is now 
comprised in the district of supply. The water-rents have of late been 
increased 50 per cent.; but the revenue is still insufficient to meet the 
expenditure in principal and interest on the loans, and the three bodies 
referred to want the period of repayment extended to 200 years. 


Tue Exvectric Licut 1v Hutu.—A meeting of the Lighting Committee 
of the Hull Corporation was held last Thursday—Dr. Gibson in the chair. 
On the presentation of an account by Messrs. Siemens and Co. for 
£548 3s. 4d., in connection with the electric lighting of the borough, Dr. 
Rollit drew attention to the condition of the electric light, remarking that 
it was a disgrace to Hull. He considered the experiment a great failure. 
The Borough Engineer (Mr. J. Fox Sharp) admitted that the light was 
not satisfactory in the streets, but said the incandescent lights in the Town 
Hall were highly successful. Dr. Rollit contended that the contract had 
not been properly carried out. The Engineer could not say that the con- 
tract had been fully carried out, On the motion of Dr. Rollit, seconded 
by Mr. Myers, the Engineer was requested to report as to the execution or 
otherwise of the contract with Messrs. Siemens, and it was also resolved 
that the account in question stand over. A letter was read from Mr. E. S. 
Wilson, Secretary of the Hull Trinity House, calling the attention of the 
Corporation to the electric light on the Victoria Pier. He said it wasa 
great inconvenience to shipping in the Humber, and suggested that it 
should be shaded. The suggestion was ordered to be carried out. 


Sowerby Bripcre Loca Boarp Gas Suppiy.—At the meeting of the Gas 
Committee of the Sowerby Bridge Local Board last Thursday week, a 





detailed report of last year’s working and the balance-sheet for the year 
were presented, and were considered very satisfactory. The total make of 
gas for the twelve months was 61,102,500 cubic feet; and the average 
illuminating power 18°15 sperm candles. The balance-sheet showed that 
the total amount of profit on the year’s working, after paying interest and 
all other expenses, had been £1798 10s. 10d. It wassresolved, subject to the 
approval of the Board, that after June next the price of gas throughout 
the entire district be reduced 5d. per 1000 cubic feet; and that a slight 
alteration be made in the scale of discounts. “We may add,” says a local 
paper (forwarded by the Engineer and Manager, Mr. J. Marsland), “that 
this is the third reduction of 5d. per 1000 feet that the Gas Committee 
have made in the price of gas during the last 23 years. This reflects ver 
creditably upon the manner in which the works have been managed. 
According to the scale of charges, the price for gas to small consumers, 
inside the district, after such reduction, will be 2s. 3d. per 1000 feet, and 
to large consumers 2s, 14d. per 1000 cubic feet; and to those outside the 
district, small consumers 3s., and large consumers 2s. 10d. per 1000 cubic 
feet.” The recommendation as to the reduction of price as well as the 
balance-sheet of the Gas Department were confirmed by the Local Board 
at their meeting last Wednesday. 


Fatat Gas Expiosion in Ameritca.—The New York papers received 
last week contain reports of a singular gas explosion, attended with fatal 
results, which occurred in Baltimore on the 4th inst. For some years the 
local authorities have been constructing a huge sewer; and on the day 
named, in an uncompleted portion of this sewer, there was a terrific explo- 
sion, which tore up the bed of the streets for 200 feet, killing two boys and 
badly burning three or four others. For some days previously people in 
the neighbourhood had noticed gas escaping; and as the result of their 
complaints men were employed to search for the leak, but they failed to 
discover it. There was a leak, however, and the gas had filled the sewer, 
which was not in use, and contained no water. Shortly after ten o’clock 
in the morning a lad named Swett, while standing over a manhole in 
Chew Street, dropped a lighted match into it, and an “pee instantly 
followed, first at the spot where the boy was standing, a few seconds later 
at the “ blind end” of the sewer, 150 feet farther down the street, and 
then simultaneously all along the line between the two points. This 
curious feature of the explosion was noticed by every one in the vicinity. 
Stones and bricks were sent in all directions, windows were smashed by 
hundreds, and houses rattled and shook as if by an earthquake. A number 
of men at once set to work clearing away the débris in the tunnel, and their 
labours resulted in finding the dead bodies of two children, who had just 
before been playing in the middle of the street. The boy Swett was badly 
burned, but not dangerously, and he was arrested by the police; some 
other boys affirming that they saw him deliberately throw a lighted match 
down the manhole, as well as a lighted rag. 


Tue Str. Neots Locan Boarp anp THE Gas Company.—At the meeting 
of the St. Neots Local Board on Tuesday, the 10th inst., the Chairman 
(Mr. G. Bower), at the conclusion of the ordinary business, in reviewing 
their proceedings during the past twelve months, remarked that the only 
really important question which had engaged their attention had been 
their emailed with the Gas Company, which, however, had been happily 
settled on a fair and reasonable basis, to the satisfaction of both parties. 
When the Company obtained their Provisional Order they would have 
rights they never before possessed ; while, on the other hand, the Board 
would have the power of exacting from them duties which could not have 
been enforced without the Order. As soon as the Board were in posses- 
sion of the rights which the Order would confer upon them, it would be 
their duty to see that the gas supplied to the town was frequently tested, 
in order to check negligence or accident in purification. The very best 
gas might, however, obtain a bad reputation by its not being properly 
consumed ; and this was quite as much the fault of the consumer as of 
the producer, in that the interior fittings of a house had been left to be 
done by any one and in any way. The meter might be too small, or if 
large enough, the pipes in the house might not be of the proper size; and, 
as a consequence, although the pressure in the mains was sufficient, it 
might be altogether inadequate inside the house to allow enough gas to 
pass to the burner to give a good light. If there were not these defects, the 
burner might not be a proper one for the quality of the gas supplied. One 
great cause of complaint was the irregular pressure of the gas at different 
times during the hours of consumption. The remedy for this was the use 
of a governor. While, therefore, on the one hand, gas companies might, 
and sometimes did, supply gas of inferior quality, they were very often 
blamed when the fault really lay with the consumer's own fittings. 




















GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS & ENGINES 


Can be made on their Patent principle to pass the Gas without any Oscillation or Variation in Pressure. 


GWYNNE & CO. 


Do not pretend to 
enter into a 
struggle with 
other makers in 
respect to cheap- 
ness, but to pro- 
duce machinery of 
the very highest 
quality, and most 
approved design 
and workman- 
ship. The result 
is that in every in- 
stance their work 
is giving the ful- 
lest satisfaction. 
Numerous _ testi- 
monials and refer- 
ences can be given 
to Companies 
using their Ma- 
chinery for years 
past. 


PRIZE MEDALS 
obtained wherever ¢ me mM nA 

Exhibited. a 
PLEASE ADDRESS IN FULL GWYNNE 





& CO, Hydraulic an 


GWYNNE & GO. 


Have made the 
largest and most 
perfect Gas-Ex- 
HAUSTING Ma- 
CHINERY in the 
world, and have 
completed Ex- 
hausters to the ex- 
tent of 14,000,000 
cubic feet passed 
per hour, of all 
sizes from 2000 to 
210,000 cubic feet 
per hour. 


This machinery 
may now be seen 
working at the 


GRYSTAL PALACE 
GAS « ELECTRICAL 


EXHIBITION, 
STAND No. 3. 


=x No.172 in Catalogue 
of Exhibits.) 


iingineers, 





= == 


d Gas 








ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Gwynne & Oo.’s New Catalogue of Gas-Exhausting and other Machinery may be obtained on application at the above Address. 
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ENTIRELY REVISED, 1882. 
ANTED, Readers of a Pamphlet pre- 


pared forG as Companies to distribute to Gace Con- | 
sumers—* Cooking & Heating by Gas ;” on Burners, &c. | 
Copies, by post, Threepence, direct from the Author, 
Maenvs Oren, Assoc. M.1.C.E., Gas-Works, SYDENHAM. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
HE Gas Purification and Chemical 


Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
only representatives for the Sale of Oxide are Mr.Andrew | 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them include the sole right to raise | 
material from the estates of the Marquis of Donegal, | 
G. Harvey, Esq., the Rev. Mr. Nixon, Sir Charles xin | 
Gore, the Marquis of Sligo, Mrs. Nidari, W. M. 

Esq., ‘and Captain Beamish. These tennis Bitton wr a 
an area of more than 850,000 acres, the royalties being | 
held for a long term of years. They employ their own 
overseers and labourers, and there are no intermediate | 
profits between them and the consumer. 

Address 161 to 163, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad | 


Sireet, Lonvon, E. Cc. 
JoHn Wm. O’NEr1, 
Managing Director. | 
| 


ANDEEW STEPHENSON begs to call, 








attention tothe above announcement, and requests 
that all communications intended for him be addressed 
to the Head Office. 


WANTED, an energetic, steady, and 
intelligent young Man as FOREMAN or AS- 
SISTANT to the MANAGER of a large Gas-Works. 
He must have had similar experience. Salary £100. 

Address, stating age and reference as to character, 
to No. 927, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, Fiert 
STRE ET, E.C, 





ANTED, a . young Man, ‘who is ex- 
perienced and thoroughly conversant with Gas 
Engineering and Gas Plant generally, as ASSISTANT 
DRAUGHTSMAN, and competent to take up quan- 
tities. A knowledge of the workshops preferred. 
Apply by letter, with references, age, and salary 
required, to No. 924, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STR EET, E.C. 


| NEWBIGGING’S 


GAS MANAGER’S 
HANDBOOK. 


[For ParTicuLars, SEE PAGE 747.] 


GUILDFORD GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 
0% SALE, in consequence of replacing | 


same with larger apparatus, One SET of PURI- 
FIERS 10ft. square, with Centre-Valve and Connections. 
Also One STEAM JET EXHAUSTER (Korting’s), with | 
Cleland’s Slow-Speed Condenser and Steam Scrubber, 
| for 15,000 feet per hour. 
Price and particulars on application to Mr. Lone- | 
wortTH, Gas Offices, GUILDFORD. 





GAS PLANT FOR SALE. 
HE Buxton Local Board have for Sale 
a Whimster’s EXHAUST WASHER to pass 
10,000 feet per hour, and Two of Braddock’s 8-in. COM- 
PENSATING GOVERNORS, all with Bye-Pass Valves 
and Connections, and in good condition. 
For price and particulars apply to Mr. G. SmepLey, 
Gas Office, Bridge Street, Buxton. 
_ Buxton, Jan. 22, 1883. 





T* consequence of an Enlargement, the 
Directors of the Hampton Court Gas Company 
have FOR SALE, at their Works, Hampton Wick, 
Middlesex, the following Plant in good condition and 
very cheap :— 

12 lengths of 18-in. D Cast-Iron Hydraulic Mains, 
7ft. 9in. long, with 7 holes for 4-in. Dip-Pipes in 
each. 

84 15-in. Round Mouthpieces, with Wrought-Iron 
Lids, Cross-Bars, Cotters, Screws, &c. 

12 lengths of 8-in. Back-Main, with Flanges to con- 
nect to Hydraulic Mains. 

12 4-in. Back Main-Valves. 

6 8-in. Valves. 

And several lengths of 6-in. Ascension-Pipes. 

7 New 15-in. Round Retorts, 9 ft. 8in. long, Cliff and 
Sons’ make. 

For further particulars, inquire of Mr. E. Pricer, the 
Company’s En; Engineer ; and Manager, at the Works. 





TO GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS. 
WANTED, Retort Setting, at Home, 


or Abroad, Will find Labour and Materials, or | 

will take Labour only. Uniform heat throughout the 
whole of the setting guaranteed. | 
For terms please apply to Josrrm Irepate, 15. 
Auckland Street, Vauxhall, Lonpon. 





’ 


| 


OR SALE, a Gasholder (diameter, 30f ft. ; 


depth, 12ft.), with Girders, 3 Wheels, Chains and | 











Balance Weights. 

Apply, by letter, to H. Wricut, Secretary, Gas Com- | | 
pany, , BROMSGROVE. 

ees | 

Fok SALE.—The Pittenweem Gaslight | 

Company have FOR SALE Two PURIFIERS, | 

4ft. square by 3 ft. deep, Covers and Lifting Gear, and | 

Hydraulic Centre-Valve, all in very good working order. | 

For further information, &c., apply to the under- | 

signed. 
Tuxos. Niconson, Secretary. 


Pittenweem, Fife, N v.B., » April 20, 1883. 


Fok SALE. — -The Leamington Priors | 
Gas Company have FOR SALE :— 
One STATION METER, to pass 10 
per hour. 
Two 8-in. STATION GOVERNORS. 
Particulars on application to WitL1AM Cross, Manager 
and Secretary. 
Fok SALE, a Telescopic Gasholder, 35 ft, | 
by 20 ft., ond a Single DITTO, 35 ft. by 20 ft., both | 
suspended and in good condition. Only worked seven 
or eight years; and moved to make room for extensions. 
Can be mov ed and re-erected. Also Six 8-in. Gas 
Valves. 
For prices and full particulars apply to AsSHMORE AND 
Wuite, Hope Iron Works, Stockton-on-TEEs. 





,000 cubic feet | 








| viding new material to make up with, two complete 


GAS MANUFACTURING PLANT FOR SALE. 
HE Plant named below has been 


thrown out of use by the erection of New Works 

on another site. It has been carefully taken down, and 

the whole has either been or will be thoroughly over- 

hauled, and made, for practical purposes, as good as 
new. 

The Apparatus will be sold separately; or, by pro- 


| Plants, equal to about 20 and 80 million cubic feet per 
annum respectively, could be supplied, and arrange- 
ments for the complete erection of the Works could be 


:each, and to be 


| BAHIA GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
OTICE is hereby given that the 


ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY GENERAL 
| MEETING of this Company will be held at the Com- 
| Be any’s Offices, Nos. 7 and 8, Idol Lane, London, on 
| Thursday, the 8rd day of May, 1883, to receive the 
Report of the Directors, the Balance-Sheet confirmed 
| bv the Auditors, and for general purposes. 

| The Chair will be taken at Three o’clock precisely. 
By order of the Board, 

} ALFRED J. Heap, Secretary. 

| April 19, 1883. 

| The Transfer Books will be closed until after the 
Meeting. 





GAS PLANT FOR SALE. 
| T HE Tillicoultry and Devonside Gas 
Company have FOR SALE aSTATION-METER, 
| 2000 feet per hour capacity, with Connections, in good 
condition. 
For price and particulars, apply to Ropert Cowir, 
Gas Manager, TILLICOULTRY. 


ELLAND.CUM-GREETLAND GAS COMPANY. 
TO CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS. 
‘PERDEs are invited for all the Tar 

about 230 tons) and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR 
(about 890 tons) produced on the Works of this Company, 
= One, Two, or Three years. 


Sealed tenders, moe rly endorsed, to be sent in by 


Thursday, “ 17, 1883. 
. A. WALKER, Secretary and Manager. 
Gas-W: orks, ‘rilend. April 21, 1883. 


~ PENDERS FOR COALS. 


SPECIFICA IFICATION. 
HE Derby Gaslight and Coke Company 
are prepared to receive TENDERS for the supp'y 
of 32,000 tons of SOFT COALS and SOFT COBBI 
or NUTS, to be divided into Four Contracts of 8000 tons 
delivered in the following month'y 





quantities, viz.:— 


Tons. 
1883—May . 880 
June . 889 
July . 480 
August ° 680 
September . 800 
October . 909 
November 910 
December 910 
188i—January . 800 
February 640 
March €40 
April . 480 
Total of each contract. . 8000 
The Company will undertake to receive from the 
party or parties contracting the total quantity of 


32,000 tons in one, two, three, or four Contracts, as the 


Board may decide; but they do not bind themselves to 





made. 
Further particulars may be obtained of Gro. Bower, | 
St. Neots, Hunts, 


List of TI lant referred to above. 
A ee, in Two Lifts of 20 ft. each, 70 ft. dia- 


e 

A Cast- Iron Tank for ditto,and 8 Columns, and all 
necessary appurtenances, 

A Gasholder, in Two Lif‘s of 18 ft. each, 60 ft. dia- 
meter. 

A Cast-Iron Tank for ditto, with 8 Columns, &c. 

A Circular Scrubber, 4 ft. diameter by 18 ft. high, with 
a Valves, and 8-in. Connections. 

A Scrubber, "4 ft, 8 in. square, and 18 ft. high, with 
| Cistern, &c. 

A Set of Three Purifiers, 13 ft. by 9 ft., with 10-in. 
| Centre Valve and Connections, Girders, and Lifts 
complete. 

A Station Meter to pass 12,000 cubic feet per hour, | 
| with Clock, Tell-tale, &c.; 8-in. Bye-pass and Con- 
| nections. 

One each 12-in. and 14-in. Governor, with Bye-pass 
| and Connections. 

Iron Roof, 50 ft. span, 75 ft. long. 

Various Engines and Boilers, Pumps, Shafting, &c. 

A Gasholder, partly re-sheeted, 40 ft. by 16 ft., with 


Columns, &c., complete. | 


A Tank, suitable for a Tar Well, 


28 ft. by 18 ft., and 
various other apparatus. 


accept the lowest or other tender or tenders until after 
a satisfactory trial of the Coals and Cobbles or Nuts, to 
| which such tender or tenders may relate, shall have 
| been made. They are to be the best of their kind, and 
as free as possible from sulphur, bats, bind, refuse, and 
dirt, and shall be weighed upon a correctly- adjusted 
| machine. 
| Payments will be made monthly, if and so long as the 
| Contracts shall be duly fulfilled, to the extent of 9-10ths 
of the amount of the invoices, and the balance will - 
be discharged on the satisfactory completion of the 
| Contract. 

Sealed tenders (to be made on forms obtainable at 
the Company’s Office), specifying the description of 
Coals and the Pits at which they are to be raised, 
stating the quantities, and prices delivered at the 
| Midland or Great Northern Railway Station, or at the 
Gas Company’s Siding, Midland Railway, London Road. 
If sent by canal, to be delivered at some wharf in the 
| borough of Derby, or at the Company’s Wharf, London 
Road; in manner and subject to the conditions afore- 


| said, and must be delivered at the Offices of the Com- 


pany, Friar Gate, on or before Monday, the 7th day of 
May prox. 

The respective contracting parties will be required to 
|} execute an agreement to be prepared by, and to t c 
satisfaction of the Secretary of the Company. 

By order of the Directors, 
RicuarD FIsHER, Secretary. 
Derby Gas Office, April 16, 1883. 








G. WALLER & CO”S NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER, 


AND 
TO WORK BY 


ENGINE C 


1 





INLET. 








SOIT 


OUTLET. 





INVENTED SPECIALLY TO REDUCE OSCILLATION, FRICTION, 


POWER. 
BELT OR WITH 


OMBINED. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 
. It will deliver one-third more per revolution than the Beale Exhauster. 
It has not any Segments or Rings to cause friction. 
The Cylinder being a circle, and the blades radial from the centre, it can 


No heavy F ly-wheel needed, and one-third less power required. 


2. 
8. 
be driven safely at a higher speed. 
4. 
5. Existing Exhausters altered 


to pass from 30 to 50 per cent. more with- 


out disturbing driving-gear, connections, &c. 








ZZ 














Makers of BEALE’S and other EXHAUSTERS, and all Gas Machinery, 


Descriptive Givvier of New | Patent Gas Exhauster can be had on application. 


PHCGENIX ENGINEERING WORKS: 


HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 
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TO COAL PROPRIETORS. 
wPHE Directors of the Cheltenham Gas- 


light and Coke Company invite TENDERS for 
the supply of the best quality of COAL for making Gas 
for One, Two, or Three years, from the lst of August 
next. 

Sealed tenders to be forwarded on or before Tuesday, 
the 22nd prox., addressed to the Engineer, from whom 
particulars as to quantities and conditions of contract 
may be obtained on application. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

R. O. Paterson, Engineer. 

Gas-Works, Cheltenham, April 7, 1883. 


SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD LOCAL BOARD. 
(Gas DEPARTMEXT.) 


TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 
HE Gas Committee of the Sutton-in- 


Ashfield Local Board are prepared to receive 
"TENDERS for the purchase of the surplus TAR and 
AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at their Works 
during the ensuing year. 

Particulars may be obtained on application to the 
Manager, at the Gas-Works, Sutton-in-Ashfield, Notts. 

Tenders, stating price per ton of 20 cwt., at the 
Works, to be sent to me, the undersigned, so as to 
arrive not later than Tuesday, the Ist of May next. 

By order, 
G. H. Hrssert, Clerk to the Committee. 
Clerk’s Office, 56, West Gate, Mansfield, Notts, 
April 11, 1883. 


SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD LOCAL BOARD. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


SUPPLY OF GAS COAL. - 
HE Gas Committee of the Sutton-in- 
Ashfield Local Board are prepared to receive 
"TENDERS for the supply of 2500 tons of COAL, in One 
or Several Lots, to be delivered at the Sutton-in-Ashfield 
Railway Station (Midland line). 
Particulars may be obtained on application to the 
Manager, at the Gas-Works, Sutton-in-Ashfield, Notts. 
Tenders, stating price, to be sent to me, the under- 
signed, so as to arrive not later than Tuesday, the Ist of 
May next. 








By order, 
G. H. Hrssert, Clerk to the Committee. 
Clerk’s Office, 56, West Gate, Mansfield, Notts, 
April 11, 1883. 


CORPORATION OF SOUTHPORT. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 
HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 
the supply of CANNEL and COAL required at 
the Gas-Works, for Twelve months ending May 31, 1884. 
The total quantity required will be 20,000 tons. 
Specifications and forms of tender may be obtained 
on application to the Gas Manager, Mr. John Booth. 
Endorsed tenders to be sent in to the undersigned on 
or before Thursday, May 10 next. 
J. H. Exxis, Town Clerk. 
Southport, April 21, 1883, 











NELSON LOCAL BOARD GAS-WORKS. 
HE Gas Committee solicit OFFERS 
for Second-hand EXHAUSTER and ENGINE 
COMBINED. Will pass 16,000 feet per hour, and is in 
very good condition. Can be seenatthe Works. -.o be 

‘sold cheap. 
Further particulars can be obtained from the Manager. 
WILLIAM Foster. 


LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN AND GREAT 
WESTERN JOINT RAILWAYS. 


TO IRONFOUNDERS, ENGINEERS, &c. 
*'sE Joint Committee of the London and 


North-Western and Great Western Railway Com- 
panies are prepared to receive TENDERS for RE- 
SHEETING the 45 ft. 8in. GASHOLDER, 15 ft. deep, 
at their Chester General Station Gas-Works. 

Specification can be seen on application at the 
Joint Engineer’s Office, Woodside Station, Birkenhead. 

Tenders, ery! endorsed, must be addressed to the 
andersigned, 
Wednesday, the 2nd prox. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 








J. Wart, Secretary. 
Woodside Station, Birkenhead, April 19, 1883. 


and delivered not later than Ten a.m. on | 


| TO LIME BURNERS, MERCHANTS, &c. 
| HE Directors of the Barnsley Gas 
| 


Company are desirous of receiving TENDERS 

| for the supply of the whole of the LEME required at 
their New and Old Works at Barnsley, for Purifying 
Purposes, for One or Three years, commencing July 1, 
| 1883, the same to b> delivered into the lime sheds at 
| both Works respectively. 
| Any further particulars may be had on application to 
| the undersigned. 
Tenders, addressed to the Chairman, to be sent to me 
not later than Thursday, the 8rd day of May next. 

The Directors co not bind themselves to accept the 
| lowest or any tender. 

Joun Houtcuinson, Manager. 

Gas Office, April 16, 1883. 

| 





TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, TAR 
DISTILLERS, &c. 


| 
| 
| THE Directors of the Barnsley Gas 
} Company are desirous of receiving TENDERS 
| for the purchase of the surplus COAL TAR produced at 
| their Works,at Barnsley and Old Mill, for a term of One 
or Three years, commencing from July 1 next. 
Probable quantity, and any other particular, on appli- 
cation to the undersigned. 
| Tenders, addressed to the Chairman, to be sent to me 
| not later than Thursday, the 8rd day of May next. 
|. The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
Joun Hurcuinson, Manager. 
Gas Office, April 16, 1883. 


SHREWSBURY GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS TAR. 
THE Directors of the above Company are 


desirous of receiving TENDERS for the purchase 
of the surplus TAR made at their Works during the 
Twelve months commencing July 1, 1883. 

The estimated quantity for disposal is about 690 tons 
per annum. 

Forms of tender, containing all further particulars, 
may be obtained on application at the Company’s 
| Works, or by post. 

Tenders to be sent in to the undersigned not later 
than the 26th day of May, 1883. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

By order, 
Wa. Betton, A.M.I.C.E., 
Secretary and Manager. 
Gas-Works, Shrewsbury, April 2, 1883. 


SHREWSBURY GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


TENDERS FOR COAL. 
|MPIHE Directors of the Shrewsbury Gas- 


light Company invite TENDERS for the supply 
of best SCREENED GAS COALS, to be delivered free 
at the Great Western or London and North-Western 
Gocds Yard, Shrewsbury, during One, Two, or Three 
years, at the option of the Directors, commencing on 
the Ist day of July, 1883. 

About 10,000 tons per annum will be required under 
the Contract. 

The Directors reserve to themselves the right to 
| divide the quantity into two or more Contracts, and do 
| not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender. 
| Forms of tender, containing all further particulars, 
|}may be obtained on application at the Company’s 
| Works, or by post. 

Fenders to be sent to the undersigned, on or before 
the 26th day of May, 1883. 
By order, 
| Wa. Betton, A.M.I.C.E., 
| Secretary and Manager. 
Gas- Works, Shrewsbury, April 2, 1883. 














| 


| TAUNTON GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 
pen 
| TENDERS FOR TAR. 
HE Directors of the above-named 
| Company are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the purchase of the surplus TAR to be produced at 
their Works for One, Two, or Three years, commencing 
| July 1 next. 
Tenders, stating the net price offered per ton de- 
| livered free into the Contractor's travelling tanks a 
Taunton Station, to be sent to me on or before the 16th 
|of May next. 
| ALFRED Epwarps, Secretary and Manager. 
April 20, 1883. 





“ABER 


NANT” 


DINAS AMORPHOUS 


SILICA FIRE BRICKS 


AND CEMENTS, 


SPECIALLY 


MADE FOR 


GAS-RETORT FURNACES, 


AS USED AT THE LARGEST GAS-WORKS IN THE WORLD. 


FOR DURABILITY AND 





HIGHEST PRIZE MEDAL 
PARIS, 1878. 


PURENESS OF SILICA, 





They are also suitable for all descriptions of Furnaces where intense and prolonged 
heat is generated. 





Manufactured by the ABERNANT IRON- 


WORKS AND COLLIERIES COMPANY, 


GLYN NEATH, SOUTH WALES. 
London Office: 150, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.—F. BULLOCK, Agent. 





TAUNTON GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


TENDERS FOR COAL. 


HE Directors of the above-named 

Company invite TENDERS for the supply of 

4500 tons COAL, to be delivered in monthly quantities, 

as required by the Manager, over One year from July 1 
next. 

Persons desirous of tendering for Coals of descriptions 
not hitherto supplied to this Company, are requested to 
communicate forthwith with the undersigned, of whom 
all particulars may be obtained. 

ALFRED Epwarps, Secretary and Manager. 

April 20, 1883. 





GUILDFORD GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 
HE Directors of the above Company 


are prepared to receive TENDERS for the TAR 
and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at their Gas- 
Works for the year ending June 30, 1884. 
Tenders, properly endorsed, to be delivered to Mr. 
Lonowortnh, Gas Offices, GuiLprorD, on or before the 
lst of May, 1883. 





TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 
HE Directors of the Chester United 


Gas Company are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the purchase of the surplus TAR made at their 
Works, Roodee, Chester, for One, Three, or Five years. 
from the Ist of July next. Make about 160,000 gallons 
per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application 
to the Company’s Engineer, Mr. F. W. Stevenson. 

Endorsed tenders to be sent in, addressed to the 
undersigned, not later than Tuesday, the 5th of June. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

James Pye, Secretary. 
Gas Offices, Roodee, Chester, April 19, 1883. 


AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 


FPENDERS are invited for the purchase 
of the AMMONIACAL LIQUOR made at the Aber- 
gavenny Gas-Works for One or more years, commencing 
on the lst of June next, delivered into the purchaser's 
tank trucks on L. and N. W. Railway Siding at the 
Gas-Works. The yearly quantity produced is estimated 
at 200 tons. 

Further information may be obtained from Mr. Cross, 
Gas Manager. 

Tenders to be delivered to me on or before Thursday, 
May 3, 1883. 
The highest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 

J. T. Rurwerrorp, Clerk. 
Abergavenny Improvement Commissioners, 
April 20, 1883. 


IRISH BOG OXIDE OF IRON, 


SPENT OXIDE OF IRON. 
OHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Gas 


Purification Contractors, Hunslet, Leeds, having 
secured the leases for a long term of years of many 
valuable Bog Ore Deposits, extending over some thou- 
sands of acres in the North of Ireland, are now raising 
the Ore by their own staff of workmen, under the super- 
vision of thoroughly qualified overseers. The Ore is 
well drained and oxidized before being shipped, and 
Gas Companies can depend upon getting it in a con- 
dition for immediate use. Being large Consumers of 
Spent Oxide, they are thus enabled to offer Gas 
Managers exceptional terms. 

All applications as to terms, quality, and references 
to be addressed as above. Samples may be had from 
our Manager, Mr. Patrick Doherty, Culdaff, Co. Donegal. 

Depéts: Runcorn, Goole, Leeds, and Culdaff. 

Spent Oxide purchased in any quantities, or taken in 
exchange for New Oxide. 





COALS. 
TO COLLIERY PROPRIE'TORS, SHIPOWNERS, 
AND OTHERS. 


HE Directors of the Rochester, Chat- 

ham, and Strood Gaslight Company are prepared 

to receive TENDERS for the supply of 25,200 tons of 

GAS COALS, according to specification and form of 

contract, which may be had on application at their 
Office, 56, High Street, Rochester. 

Tenders to be delivered not later than Noon of Thurs- 

day, the 10th of May next. 
Wit114M Syms, Secretary. 


TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND OTHERS. 


THE Directors of the Staines and Egham 

Gas and Coke Company, Limited, are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the purchase of the whole of the 
AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at their Works at 
Egham, and also for the surplus TAR for the term of 
One, Two, or Three years (at the option of the Directors), 
commencing from the Ist day of May next. The pump- 
ing will be done by the Company’s machinery. 

Further information may be obtained of the Manager, 
at the Works. 

Separate sealed tenders, marked “ Tender for Liquor,” 
and “ Tender for Surplus Tar,” to be sentto the Secre- 
tary, on or before the 2nd day of May next. 

Joun ANTHONY ENGALL, 
Solicitor and Secretary. 
Staines, April 13, 1883. 


CORPORATION OF CARNARVON. 
HE Gas Committee of the above Cor- 


poration are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
GAS COAL, to the extent of about 2000 tons per 
annum, for One, Two, or Three years. 

The Coal to be the best of its kind; and all deliveries 
to be equal to sample (should sample be called for). 
Rate of delivery as may be required by the Manager. 
Prices to be quoted net for delivery free at Carnarvon 
Station. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Gas Coal,” and 
addressed to the Chairman of Gas Committee, Car- 
narvon, to be sent in not later than Noon on the 30th of 
April inst. 





April 10, 1883. Mart. J. Parsons, Manager. 
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RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


»PORTLAND CEMENT 


ls OF THE GREATEST STRENGTH AND BEST QUALITY. 
€ ROMAN AND LIAS CEMENT. 


BLUE LIAS HYDRAULIC LIME, 
GROUND AND UNGROUND. 


RUGBY, WARWICKSHIRE. 


This Cement and Limne has been and is now being used véry extensively at 
large Water, Sewage, Gas, and other Works in London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmirgham, Leicester, and other towns. 


V4 


MANCHESTER CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 
HE Gas Committee are prepared to 


receive TENDERS for the purchase of the GAS 
TAR%to be produced at their Gaythorn Works during a 
riod of One or more years, commencing on the Ist 

ay of March, 1884. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee, Town Hall, Manchester, and endorsed 
“Tender for Gas Tar,” must be delivered here on or 
before Tuesday, the 15th day of May next. 

he Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

Further particulars and forms of tender may be 
obtained on application to Mr. Groner B, Jackson, at 
the Gas Office. 


By order, 
JosH. Heron, Town Clerk. —_ 
Town Hall, Manchester, April 6, 1883. > 


WORTLEY FIRE- marron WORKS, near LEEDS. ° 
ATENT 


Sof WACHINE-MADE GAS-RETORTS & 


We have every confidence in drawing the special attention of 
GAS ENGINEERS to the following advantages :— 


1, Smooth interior, preventing Adhesion of Carbon. 
2. They can be made in one piece up to 10 feet long. 
8. Uniformity in thickness, ensuring equal Expansion and Contractic n. 


JOHN HALL AND CO., STOURBRIDGE, 


Manufacturers of FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, 









































Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
ESTRUCTIVE DISTILLATION: A 
Manualette of the Paraffin, Coal Tar, Rosin Oil, 
Petroleum, and kindred Industries. By Epmunp J. 
Mitts, D.Se. (Lond.), F.R.S., “ Young” Professor of 
Technical Chemistry in Anderson’s College, Glasgow. 
Imp. 8vo, 3s. 













London: Van Voorst. 












PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
A Revised and Enlarged Edition of 


ADVANTAGES 
GAS. 


BY 
J. O, N. RUTTER, F.R.A.S. 


THE TWO HUNDRED AND THIRD THOUSAND. 


This number is irrespective of Editions published in 
the principal European languages, and in America. 

Any suggestions or advice for improving and making 
more useful this little book, will be thankfully received 








































AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FIRE-CLAY GOODS. 





aaa | RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED FOR SHIPMENT. 
en = A STOCK OF DIFFERENT SHAPES ON HAND 




















On Thursday next will be published, price £2 2s., 
post free, 


A NEW ARRANGEMENT 


HOT FRICTIONAL CONDENSATION 





S. PONTIFEX & CO. 


? 
GAS AND WATER ENGINEERS. 


Manufacturers of and Contractors for the Maintenance of 


PUBLIC LAMPS AND LANTERNS; 
GLASS—Flint, Opal, and Bent in Stock, and Cut to Sizes; WELL LAMPS; STREET 










INCREASING THE ILLUMINATING POWER | NAME TABLETS; LAMP COLUMNS; HEAD IRONS; PUTTYLESS LAMPS; 
LANTERN COCKS; REGULATORS; LAMPLIGHTERS’ TORCHES; Wrought- 






OF COAL GAS. | Iron BARREL and FITTINGS; GAS and WATER MAINS Supplied and Laid; 
| IRON and CLAY RETORTS Supplied and Erected; 
GAS-METERS, Wet and Dry. 











BY 






JOHN SOMERVILLE. 















PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOX’S PATENT 
PUTTYLESS STREET LAMP. 


This Lamp may be supplied fitted with clear opal or ribbed glass, as also 
with enamel tops if required. The necessary fittings for altering existing 
Lamps to this system can be supplied at moderate prices. 
London: 


WALTER KING, 11, Bost Covnr, Furer Stuxet, B.C. | S. PONTIFEX & C0., 22, COLEMAN ST., LONDON. 


IMPROVED GAS-VALVES. 
| 





} 
The Author, in his Preface to this work, says:— | 
“On the 18th ult., a circular letter relating to this | 
publication was addressed to certain Members of The | 
Gas Institute, asking their support for the proposed | . 
issue of this work. The very favourable responses to Siz 
| 




















this invitation—even while the Author’s identity was 
not revealed—has decided me to carry out the idea of 
publishing it; and now, in deference to the wish of 
many of the subscribers, I have the greater pleasure in 
inscribing myself, your obedient Servant, 

April, 1883.” “Joun SOMERVILLE. 





























SPECIAL NOTIGE. 













We beg to call 


attention to our 







Reduced Price List. 














(COPYRIGHT.) (COPYRIGHT.) 
These Valves are proved to 30 Ibs. on the square inch before leaving the Works, and are kept on stock. 








B. DONKIN & C?%» 
SOUTHWARK PARK ROAD, BERMONDSEY, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1803. 
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NORTH BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


IMPORTANT TEST WITH GAS COOKING-STOVES. 


Exrract FRoM LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE ABOVE AssociaTION By Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., F.1.C., Lecturer on 
CuemisTry, EpnisurcH University, aND ConsuLTING ANaLyTIcaL CuEmist, Epinpureu. 


“The best Cooking-Stove is one which an ordinary domestic can least fail to keep in order, and where the gas-jets are least 


likely to go wro ng and lead to the imperfect combustion of the gas. 
and easily worked. A 


of these conditions were practically obtained in the three Stoves under special trial ; 


A good Gas Cooking-Stove should be easily heated, easily regulated, 


but I am bound to say 


that they are more thoroughly obtained in WADDELL & MAIN’S Stoves than in the others.” 
‘Tue WHOLESOMENESS OF THE Meat Cooxkep in the Gas-Stoves must be regarded as BEYOND DOUBT.” 
See Report of above Lecture, in Pamphlet Form, which we will be glad to forward free to any address, on application. 





HIGHEST AWARDS AT THE PRINCIPAL GAS EXHIBITIONS, 


INCLUDING 


LONDON, MANCHESTER, 


cs GLAsSsGow. 





WADDELL & MAIN, 


GAS -STOVEH MANUFACTURERS, 
ARGYLE WORKS, GLASGOW. 





STRODE « CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


IMPROVED VENTILATING SUN-BURNER, 


WITH SELF-ACTING VALVE FOR PREVENTING DOWN-DRAUGHT. 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


M‘KENZIE’S PATENT PORTABLE 


\ PIDE- SCREWING MACHINE 


With which a man can cut a Screw on a 4-inch Wrought-Iron Pipe as quickly as it can be 
done by a Lathe with Steam Power. 





J Packed complete in Box, 18 in. by 20in. by 20in. Price for 14 in. to 4 in. inclusive, £16. 








May be seen in operation at the WORKS: 


48, OSNABURGH STREET, REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W. 





IMPROVED RETORT SETTINGS, 


GIVING UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. 


J. & H. ROBUS, 
BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS, LOWER SYDENHAM, LONDON, S.E., 


MAIN L AYING, IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
BUILDINGS, & TANKS. 





References, Particulars, and Estimates for the Erection and Compretion of the above work on application. 





F. & C. OSLER, 


45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, 
BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


EstTaBLIsHED 1807. 
MANUFACTURERS OF CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS, AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. MODERATOR LAMPS. 


LLOYD & LLOYD, 


Albion Tube-Works, BIRMINGHAM, & Coombs Wood Tube-Works, HALESOWEN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT-IRON WELDED TUBES & FITTINGS, 


FOR GAS, STEAM, AND WATER, PLAIN OR GALVANIZED. 


Hydraulic Tubes, Boring and Lining Tubes for Wells, &c., Tuyere Coils. 
BOILER TUBES IN IRON, HOMOGENEOUS METAL, AND STEEL. 


LLOYD & LLOYD’S LARGE TUBES up to 4 ft. DIAMETER. 











90, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER. 


Lonpon OFFICE: 
LONDON, 


WAREHOUSES: 











A SHORT ACCOUNT 


COAL GASB: 


THE ORGANIZATION OF ITS SUPPLY, 
AND ITS UTILIZATION 


| LIGHTING & OTHER PURPOSES. 


ISSUED IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


CRYSTAL PALACE INTERNATIONAL 
ELECTRIC & GAS EXHIBITION, 


| By the Committee for the Gas Section, 


APPOINTED BY 


THE GAS INSTITUTE. 





Copies of the above-named 32-pp. Pamphlet may 
be had by Gas Companies oad Corporation Gas 
Committees for distribution among Consumers. 


Special prices for parcels of 1000 and more 
copies on application to 


WALTER KING, 
12, GOUGH SQUARE, LONDON, E.C., 


With whom the Committee have arranged to 
undertake, on their behalf, the general distribution 
« he Pamphlet. 

, a cimen Copy 0 on receipt of 2d. in Stamps. 





TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 
WE: W. H. BENNETT having. had 


considerable experience in matters connected with 
Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to say that 
he continues to assist Inventors in the perfection of their 
designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL PRO- 
TECTION, whereby their Invention may be secured tor 
Six Months ; or LETTERS PATENT, which are granted 
for Fourteen Years. 
Patents completed, or proceeded with at any stage, 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit London. 


Patents procured for Foreign Countries. 


Information as to cost, &c., supplied gratuitously upon 
application to the Advertiser, 22, Great George Bireet, 
WESTMINSTER, 
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T. NEWBIGGING, 
CONSULTING GAS ENGINEER, 


6, NORFOLK STREET, MANCHESTER. 


PRICE'S PATENT COKE & COAL BARROW 





effecting a great saving 
of time, labour, and ex- 
pense. 

For particulars, price, 
&e., apply to Mr. E. 
Price, Inventor and 
Patentee, Gas-Works, 
Hampton Wick, Mip- 
&\ DLESEX. 





Prices are Reduced. 


BELGIAN CLAY RETORTS. 
SUGG and CO., late ALBERT 


es KELLER, Guent.—The removal of the import 
uties on Earthenware permitting the entry of Clay 
Retorts into England, Messrs. Sugg, of Ghent, beg to 
draw the attention of the Gas Companies of London 
and other cities to the very superior quality of the 
RETORTS manufactured by them. They can be made 
of any size, in one piece, and of any form. The price 
will be in proportion to the weight, and very moderate 
in comparison to their value. 
Communications addressed to J. Suae & Co., GHENT, 
will receive immediate attention 


JOHN CAMERON'S SPECIALITIES 





ARE HIS 
PATENT LEVER 
PUNCHING MACHINES 
AND HIS 


STEAM-PUMPS 


FOR 


GAS-WORKS, 


Feeding Boilers, Steam Fire- 

Engines, Colliery Deep Lifts, 

Irrigation, Contractors’ and 

Cbemical purposes. 
Works: 

OLDFIELD ROAD, SALFORD, MANCHESTER. 


GENERAL PRINTING. 











MR. WALTER KING 


BEGS TO INTIMATE THAT, HAVING OPENED AT 


No. 12, Gough Square, Fleet Street, E.C., 


A 


PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Furnished with entirely new plant and material, for 
the production of the Jounnan or Gas Licutine, he 
is in a position to undertake General Printing. He 
will, therefore, be prepared to furnish Estimates for the 
Printing of Reports, Statements of Account, Pamphlets, 
Prospectuses, Price Lists, &c.; and will endeavour, by 
personal supervision, to ensure the satisfactory execu- 
tion of all commands with which he may be entrusted, 


“ Journal ” Office, 11, Bolt Court, 
Printing Works, 12, Gough Square, } Fleet 8t., E.C. 








MOBBERLEY & PERRY, 


FIRE-CLAY AND BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE 


Manufacturers of FIRE-CLAY GAS-RETORTS, Lumps, Tiles, Best Fire-Bricks, and every requisite for 
Gas-Works. Large Stock of all Sizes of Retorts on hand. 
London Depot and Stores; PHCENIX WHARF, 70, 71, 72, & 73, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK. 
AGENTS AND MAKERS OF GREEN’S (OF MITCHAM) PATENT COKE BARROWS. 


GHORGE ORME & CO., 
ATLAS METER-WORKS, OLDHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERBS, 
STATION METERS, GOVERNORS, 
PRESSURE AND EXHAUST REGISTERS, 
LAMP-METERS IN CAST-IRON BOXES, 


AND 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GAS APPARATUS. 














CO IF I 
seesseees Clee ewe wwe sess eere we, cose rrew eee se eemes sh steaeiset 











J.T. B. PORTER & CO., 


GAS ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS, 


IRONFOUNDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
GOWTS BRIDGE WORKS, 


LINCOLN. 
LONDON OFFICES: 1, WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, 8.W. 


ESTIMATES FOR GAS-WORKS OF ANY SIZE. 
REFERENCES TO 600 WORKS ALREADY ERECTED. 


N.B.—All Communications to be addressed to the FIRM ONLY. 

















WARNER’S RETORT-HOUSE MACHINERY. 


[As Illustrated and Described in the Journat for May 4, 1880.] 





WwW. J. WARNER, 


Communications to be addressed to 


GAS-WORKS, SOUTH SHIELDS. 





GEORGE WALLER & CO. 





PATENT “PHCENIX” WASHER-SCRUBBER. 


(BOX & WALLER’S PATENT.) 





SPECIAL ADVANTAGES CLAIMED: 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF WETTED SURFACE WITHIN THE SAME SPACE. 
THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF ANY PART BEING STOPPED WITH TAR. 
THE SMALL POWER REQUIRED TO WORK IT. 
THE WHOLE OF THE INTERIOR CAN BE REMOVED WITHOUT DISTURBING THE CASING. 
ECONOMY, DURABILITY, SMALL SPACE, AND BEST RESULTS. 





PHCENIX ENGINEERING WORKS, HOLLAND ST., SOUTHWARK ST., S.E. 
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THE POSITION OF THE PARIS GAS COMPANY. 
Ix another column will be found the usual translation of 
the annual report of the Paris Gas Company, which will 
doubtless be read with peculiar interest at this time, in view 
of the arbitrary interference of the Municipality with the 
Company’s affairs, already reported. It may be supposed 
that the position of the Company is being warmly discussed 
in Paris, where the widest divergency naturally exists between 
the views of the various parties interested. First it may be 
assumed that the majority of the Municipal Council are posing 
for the admiration of their constituents, by virtue of the ease 
with which a long-desired boon to the consumers has been 
secured by the simple decree of the Prefect of the Seine, 





acting upon their instructions. Then there is the Company, 
fuming under a sense of spoliation, and seeking to attract 
the support of the moneyed classes of the capital by asserting 
that the rights of property have been assailed by a reckless 
democracy. Next come the consumers, who, we may readily 
believe, do not greatly care who pays, so long as the price 
of gas is lowered; and who are perhaps disposed to regret 
that ‘“‘M. le Préfet” did net, while he was about it, make 
the reduction twice as much. And, finally, there are the 
lawyers, who, like their kind everywhere, are not disposed to 
regard with sincere sorrow the prospect of having another 
huge mercantile dispute submitted to the Courts for settle- 
ment. On the present occasion, however, we will briefly 
examine the statement of the Directors, for the purpose of 
setting in the clearest possible light the reasons = the 
Municipal authorities have committed themselves to what, 
on the face of it, has the appearance of a very self-denying, 
though despotic deed. 

The present Paris Gas Company is the outcome of an 
amalgamation which took place among the six Gas Com- 
panies supplying the French capital in 1856. By this settle- 
ment the united undertaking started with a capital of 
£2,640,000; and was accordingly admitted by the Journan 
at that period to stand at the head of the gas industry in 
this respect. In the first year’s working a dividend of 8 per 
cent. was earned, and the price of gas was fixed at 30 
centimes per cubic métre for private consumers, and half this 
rate for public lighting. A rearrangement of the affairs of 
the Company was made in 1872; but the price of gas was 
not altered. In the last year’s report there will be found a 
statement to the effect that, during the twenty-seven years 
of the Company's existence, the consumption of gas has 
increased sixfold; while in seven years, from 1875 to 1882, 
the increase was as much as it was during the fifteen years 
immediately preceding. Still the price of gas was not changed, 
but stood at the figure fixed in 1856 until the day when 
the Prefect reduced it from 6s. 9d. to 5s. 7d. per thousand 
cubic feet. This being the condition of the consumer for 
twenty-seven years, what has been the state of the share- 
holders, and their partner, the Municipality? In 1856, as 
already stated, the shareholders received 8 per cent.; and 
the Municipality, for all rates and dues—the partnership in 
profits not being then established—were paid about £40,200. 
For last year the proprietors received, in the first place, 
what is called the fixed dividend of 14-7 per cent.; and there 
were also heavy payments for interest and redemption of 
loans and redemption of capital, amounting to more than 91 
per cent. of the sum total of the fixed dividend. Then the 
Municipality received a tax of 2 centimes per cubic métre of 
gas sold, or 5:4d. per thousand cubic feet, amounting to 
£191,788; a rent of £8000 for the use of the subsoil for the 
gas-mains; the loss of £23,820 on the maintenance of the 
public lamps ; and the half share of the ‘‘ surplus,” or £604,000. 
These altogether amounted to a subsidy for the year of 
£827,558. The other half share of the surplus profits went 
to the proprietors, in addition to their fixed dividend already 
mentioned, and thus swelled their gross dividend to £3 6s. 
per share of £10 nominal value, making 33 per cent. per 
annum. 

It will be observed in the report that the Audit Committee 
protest most vehemently against the notion that any part of 
their admittedly growing profit belongs to the consumers. 
They also seek to throw the sole responsibility for keeping up 
the price of gas upon the heavy payments to the Munici- 
pality. But, upon the Committee’s own showing, if the public 
authorities get £827,000, the extra profits handed over to the 
proprietors amount to £604,000. The Directors contend 
that the consumers have no actual or prospective claim upon 
this magnificent surplus, which they share equally with the 
Municipality, because it is a business and not strictly a 
manufacturing profit. The sudden action of the Prefect is 
the answer to this too strict adherence to the letter of their 
charter, as read by the Directors. The Company express their 
willingness to have made, for the satisfaction of the con- 
sumers, any arrangement that did not damage the interests 
of the sharcholders. Unfortunately, shareholders who have 
been led to believe that there was no limit to their dividends, 
so long as the Municipality shared them, must have been 
injured in some way by any restriction of profits. It scarcely 
seems possible that the Directors of the Company could see 
their duty to their consumers aright through the distorting 
medium of 38 per cent. dividends, with an ample redemption 
fund to boot. It is therefore impossible to regard the fault 
as entirely on the side of the Municipality ; for it seems to 
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us that, in clinging so obstinately to their self-interpreted 
duty of handing over this enormous bribe to the Local 
Authority, the Company must have been actuated by the 
thought that by so doing they established their own right to 
an equal amount. At least they ignored the fact that this 
payment to the City is a purely voluntary and variable one; 
and would probaby be considered less sacred if it did not 
cover a precisely equal payment to the shareholders them- 
selves. Long ere the crisis came, the Company must have 
known the temper of the Municipal Council, and should have 
recognized that a reduction was unavoidable. If they had 
accepted the inevitable in time, and volunteered a reduction 
of double the amount now forced upon them at the point 
of the prefectorial sword, what would have been the 
result? Nothing more, as affecting the proprietors, than 
a diminution of dividend, for the immediate future, to a more 
reasonable, but still enviable amount; while the wholly un- 
justifiable subsidy to the public treasury would have been 
cut down so severely that its ultimate extinction might have 
been brought within view. We are anxious to give the 
Directors of the Paris Gas Company credit for trying to 
understand their duty according to their lights; but, as we 
said before, unlimited dividends, now standing at 33 per 
cent., are a distorting medium for any body of traders to see 
through. It is impossible to think otherwise than with con- 
demnation of the method of obtaining a reduction resorted to 
by the Municipality ; and we only regret that, as the coun- 
cillors are so anxious for cheap gas, the Gas Company did 
not sooner comply with the demand in a manner that would 
have forestalled the popularity in which the despotic autho- 
rities now rejoice, and at the same time have shown how 
impossible it is to eat a cake and have it. 


THE PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS BILL. 


Te Government Patents Bill is now being criticized, on all 
sides, by all sorts of people who have more or less interest in 
the issue and acquaintance with the principles upon which 
legislation of this order has proceeded in this and other 
countries. The Engineer is by no means in favour of ren- 
dering patents too cheap; and hence it is not surprising to 
find that our contemporary thinks that worse things might 
happen than the passing of the Bill as it stands. We are at 
one with the Engineer in protesting against the introduction 
into the measure of provision for the technical examination 
of inventions for novelty. This is Sir F. J. Bramwell's idea 
of the duty of the department; for this high authority has 
argued that the Crown, by granting a patent for an invention 
not novel, is virtually receiving money under false pretences. 
This, as our contemporary points out, is a view based on a 
misconception of the functions of the Crown and the nature 
of a patent. It is pertinently asked if the Crown, when 
charging stamp duty on a document intrinsically worthless, 
becomes liable to a similar charge. It should go without 
saying that the risk as well as the profit of patenting an 
invention should belong to the proprietor thereof. The whole 
argument for examination and guarantee by the State fails 
if it is admitted that an examiner is not infallible. Take, 
for example, the invention of liming coal in the retort, con- 
cerning which so much controversy has lately raged in our 
‘* Correspondence” columns. Does it not appear more than 
likely that an uninterested official would blunder in respect 
of the novelty of the last application? It is even matter for 
serious consideration whether the proposed examination as 
to whether applications are fit subject-matter for patents 
does not go too far. Then, in respect of the direction that 
a patent is to be granted for only one invention, it is pointed 
out that this would in many cases prove a hardship, as neces- 
sitating separate patents for all the alternative methods of 
embodying a principle now usually covered by one English 
patent. On the other hand, this freedom is sometimes 
abused, as in the case of the ridiculous water gas patent 
described in our columns a short time since. Still, this is 
not a very common practice ; and unless some of the present 
liberty is retained, and if a patentee is required to protect 
separately (say) four applications which he could now include 
under one heading, the supposed saving of expense will prove 
delusive. This point is very strongly insisted upon by the 
Engineer. A different order of critics object altogether to 
the proposal to retain the £50 and £100 stamp duties at the 
fourth and seventh years. Certain of these clamour for some 
guarantee of novelty and utility, without, we may be sure, 
knowing what they would bring upon themselves ; but, more 
intelligibly, ask for the abolition of the heavy stamp dutivs in 
question. This relief is demanded because the £50 duty has 





been found to kill 30 per cent. of all patents, while only 10 
per cent. survive the £100 ordeal. It is probable that the 
same reason will be considered by Mr. Chamberlain sufficient 
to ensure the maintenance of the heavy duties; for a patent 
that is unprofitable to the inventor has failed in its first 
purpose, and calls for removal. Nothing is more common, 
under the American system, than for a useful invention to 
be kept out of the market because of the existence of partially 
forestalling patents, which, although possibly defective and 
unworked, must remain on the active list for lack of some 
such weeding process as we now possess in these heavy fees. 
Many more suggestions and criticisms will probably be heard 
before the Bill issues from Committee. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


Tue latest of the deputations that have troubled Mr. Chamber- 
lain in regard to the working of the Electric Lighting Act 
was one of electricians, or rather of would-be speculators in 
Electric Lighting Orders. The deputation complained bitterly 
of the determination taken by the Board of Trade to make 
sure of the financial position of licensed undertakers of electric 
lighting, by ordering the deposit with the local authority of 
the district in question of one-half of the necessary capital for 
every such installation. It was alleged that the effect of this 
stringent regulation would be to cause the abandonment of 
many schemes of this class. In reply, Mr. Chamberlain 
hinted that such a consummation was devoutly to be wished 
in many instances where bogus companies sought to acquire 
powers which, if granted upon the terms asked, would have 
placed whole districts in the hands of ‘ people who had no 
“« knowledge, no ability, and no means, and who were simply 
‘‘ speculators with other people’s money.” Incidentally, Mr. 
Chamberlain made a remark that will be regarded by many 
people as amounting, under the circumstances, to a good joke. 
He said he did not care to undertake the appointment of 
inspectors of the working of electric lighting establishments, 
because ‘ he did not like the notion of centralization, of which 
“ they had already too much.” From this it might be in- 
ferred that the President of the Board of Trade, having in 
the present session made proposals for taking possession of 
the Patent Office and bankrupts’ affairs, in addition to the 
already numerous ramifications of his peculiarly centralized 
department, will initiate no more propositions of the kind 
during the lifetime of this Administration. 

It has been reported that the great fire at the Parliament 
House in Quebec was caused by the electric light, or the 
fittings in connection with it. Dr. Werner Siemens, of 
Berlin, has written to the National Zeitung admitting the 
possibility of this cause, and asserting that electric lighting 
apparatus is capable of producing fire, unless constructed 
with the greatest care and knowledge. He goes on to say 
that there are numerous Companies now engaged in the ex- 
tension of this kind of lighting, which are without the neces- 
sary knowledge and experience ; and, in their efforts to make 
electric lighting as cheap as possible, are overstepping the 
limits of safety. This observation is in strong confirmation 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s remarks mentioned above ; and it will 
strengthen the precautionary measures insisted upon by the 
Government to make sure that inexperienced electricians shall 
at least have the means of paying for any damage they may 
cause. Indirect testimony to the same purport is also un- 
wittingly borne by a correspondent of the Electrical Review, 
who essays to defend the speculative companies from the 
charge levied by writers in the same publication, and quoted in 
this column last week. This writer, who is an official of one 
of the patent-right Companies, cites, as a proof of the pro- 
gress of the work in the hands of these speculators, that 
“‘ the class of work done now is very superior to that which 
‘‘ was formerly carried out; and also that ‘ repeated 
‘¢ failures have impressed on the minds of Directors the 
“importance of having practical men and a trained staff, 
‘and, in the second place, there has been time and oppor- 
‘tunity to instruct and to weed the staff”—which is pre- 
cisely what Dr. Werner Siemens and others complain of. Is 
it any argument for the genuine progress of electrical science 
that a gang of scratch secretaries and self-styled electricians, 
who admittedly undertook work they did not understand— 
just as they might have joined the staff of a date coffee com- 
pany, an Indian gold mining scheme, or a speculation in 
waterlogged tin mines—have had time to learn the rudiments 
of their new trade? Some of the Brush swarm, for example, 
may know more now than they did a year ago, when there 
was such demand for officers for the mushroom companies 
then springing into existence, that a “ professor” who had 
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travelled about to fairs and wakes with a galvanizing 
machine would have been sure of an appointment in the City 
almost as lucrative as his own business ; but the Siemens or 
Jablochkoff systems were as good then as now. By this 
contrast we do not seek to imply that the Siemens and other 
old-established firms have not learnt anything during the 
past year, but that the others have had to learn everything 
that these knew before. That is the difference. 

Dr. Richardson talks so incessantly about sanitation, and 
invests his favourite subject with so much interest and even 
romance, that he cannot help occasionally stepping over the 
faint line which with him divides fact from fallacy. In an 
article recently published in Longman’s Magazine, the eloquent 
Doctor talks very wildly indeed about electric lighting and 
gas. He says with reference to the smoke nuisance: ‘“ So 
‘‘ soon as the electric light wins its certain way, so soon will 
** coal come to the fore and to the fire in the form of partly- 
‘‘ purified gas—cheap, ready to burn at a moment’s notice, 
“and yielding heat without either smoke to obscure the air 
‘‘ or sulphurous acid vapour to injure vegetation.” There are 
several errors of greater and lesser importance crowded into 
this bit of prophetical writing. Dr. Richardson is nothing if 
not a prophet ; so we have no intention of tearing the mantle 
from him. It might be expected, however, that after so much 
experience as a seer, he would know his task better ; for, on 
the whole, a very ’prentice prophet could do as well as this. 
In the first place, it would be more accurate to speak of the 
uncertain way of the electric light ; but this is of small moment. 
Dr. Richardson may be congratulated on the literary skill 
with which he implies that this is the “light of the future,” 
without actually repeating such a very hackneyed form of 
words. He is strangely out of his element in respect of what 
may be expected from ‘ partly-purified gas.” Perhaps in 
thinking this somewhat obnoxious product would be espe- 
cially cheap, he was not aware that the mere cost of purifying 
the gas now sold in London, even to the high standard en- 
joined by the Referees, is under a penny per thousand cubic 
feet. This is the result of speaking in general terms without 
knowing particulars. As to impure gas not yielding ‘“ sulphu- 
‘**rous acid vapour,” we fear Dr. Richardson’s garrulity has, 
in this regard, run away with his chemistry. Why does not 
the Doctor speak to the Referees on this point ? for, if impure 
gas is not to yield sulphurous fumes in the future, why are 
they so strict in limiting the proportion of sulphur in the gas 
now sold by the Metropolitan Gas Companies ? How much 
trouble would be saved if Dr. Richardson were only a Gas 
Referee! Perhaps, however, if this appointment were to be 
made to-morrow, we should find the same discrepancy between 
the opinions of Dr. Richardson when in and out of office, as 
is betrayed by ordinary politicians all over the world. 


THE CORPORATION OF IPSWICH AND THE GAS 
UNDERTAKING. 
Ir may be fairly considered now that the Ipswich Gas Com- 
pany will speedily cease to exist, and the undertaking become 
the property of the town. The terms of sale and purchase 
mentioned in our columns last week have been agreed to by 
the shareholders, and finally accepted, after two days’ debate, 
by the Town Council. The consideration offered to the 
shareholders is a moderate one, and has been accepted by 
the majority with a proper sense that what they lose as pro- 
prietors they will gain in other ways as ratepayers. There is 
no real question of gain or loss in the case, because, as one 
of the shareholders expressed the situation, he would “ as 
‘‘ well stop as sell.” When this is the opinion of sellers, 
there cannot be reason for much striving between them and 
the purchasers. The Directors have made every possible 
concession to meet the views of the Gas and Water Com- 
mittee of the Corporation during the progress of the 
negotiations; and the latter must be congratulated on 
the bargain they have made for the town, and the fidelity 
with which they represented the feeling of the rest of 
the Council. Curiously enough, the Committee, at the 
same time that they have been treating with the Com- 
pany, have also had to deal with an application for a local 
Electric Lighting Order by the Provincial Brush Company. 
Hence, when the gas question was discussed in the Council, it 
was in plain concurrence with the other matter of lighting ; 
and, from the line taken up by one of the members of the 
Committee, and followed by several councillors, it may be 
said that the discussion of the gas-works purchase was largely 
tinged with the flavour of debate on the position and pros- 
pects of electric lighting in the town. It is creditable to the 
business capacity of the majority of the Town Council that, 








notwithstanding the spectre of the Brush light, which might 
at least have temporarily dazzled their eyes, they knew a good 
bargain when they saw it, and declined to let it slip. The 
testimony of Mr. G. W. Stevenson and Mr. Alfred Penny 
amply established the value of the undertaking to the town, 
and it will probably not be far wrong to cite the words of 
Alderman C. R. Ransome as expressing the sense of the rate- 
payers in general. He said that, having fully considered the 
present and probable future of electric lighting, he had come 
to the conclusion that it would nevertheless be a good thing 
for the town to acquiesce in and carry out the present bargain. 
When the transfer is completed—and it is not altogether 
certain whether this can be settled by the Company’s Bill 
now in Parliament—it must not be forgotten that the con- 
sumers have been promised an immediate benefit, in the form 
of a reduction of 3d. per thousand cubic feet in the price of 
gas. That there will be more than enough profit to do this, 
and still pay the annuities to be granted by the Corporation, 
is undoubted; but we hope there will never be sufficient 
surplus to relieve the rates of those inhabitants who do not 
consume gas. 


THE MEETING OF THE NORTH OF ENGLAND GAS MANAGERS, 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of the North of England Gas 
Managers’ Association was held in Newcastle on Saturday 
last, under the presidency of Mr. Charles Sellers, of York. 
The President’s Address was not long, but contained many 
pithy remarks calculated to inspire gas proprietors with a well- 
grounded hope for the future. In expressing the obligations 
of gas producers to the established use of guano by agri- 
culturists, Mr. Sellers happily showed the closeness of the 
connection between two industries of an apparently most 
widely divergent nature. It is a tolerably clear sequence of 
progress, when stated in this way, that is traceable between 
the first use of foreign and semi-artificial manure by farmers, 
and the present demand for sulphate of ammonia. Little did 
gas managers expect, at a time when the earliest experi- 
mentalists were burning up their crops in attempts to im- 
prove them by the aid of guano, that the success of these 
experiments would speedily create a demand for a concen- 
trated manure which was then running to waste in every 
gas-works in the world. Mr. Sellers is, moreover, to be 
thanked for testifying, at an opportune moment, to the pro- 
bability—almost certainty—of the continuance of the demand 
for sulphate of ammonia, notwithstanding the threatened 
increase in its production as a residual of coking ovens and 
blast furnaces. Mr. Sellers’s address was, in fact, wholly 
taken up with the question of the bye-products of gas manu- 
facture ; and, in connection with this matter, we wish it 
could be said that the recommendation to Gas Companies to 
sell their coke in a suitable condition for general household 
use was superfluous. The new President of the Association 
is Mr. H. Woodall ; and the next meeting will be at Leeds. 


Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


INFLUENCED by a communication from the Local Government 
Board, the Select Committee of the House of Commons to 
whom the Lambeth Water Company’s Bill was referred, have 
cut down the proposed borrowing powers from £375,000 to 
£76,000. In the opinion of the Committee, this reduced 
amount is sufficient for the absolute necessities of the Com- 
pany in meeting the increasing demand for water in their 
district. Supposing the Committee to have made a mistake 
in their calculation, the consequences may be rather awkward 
for the public. A driblet of money like this may do some- 
thing ; but if it meets the present emergency it will necessi- 
tate a further application to Parliament at an early date, and 
we need hardly say that this is likely to be an expensive pro- 
cess, both in regard to legal expenses, and for the reason that 
engineering works are all the more costly when carried out 
piecemeal. The avowed reason for this treatment of the 
Company’s Bill is ‘‘ to prevent any obstacles being raised by 
“ the further creation of vested interests, in the path of future 
“‘ legislation on this subject, and to prevent the price of these 
‘‘ undertakings being unduly raised.” So the plant is to be 
starved that the new Municipality may buy cheaply. Will 
the Local Government Board “fix a date” for the trans- 
action ? 

The Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company's Bill has 
been thrown out by a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons. The Bill proposed to extend the Company’s par- 
liamentary district, and also to authorize ane amalgamation 
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with the Lambeth Company. From what has transpired in 
the case of the Lambeth Bill, it is obvious that the influence 
of the present Government is being directed to keep the 
London Water Companies at as low an ebb as possible. 
Any improvement of the water supply, any extension of the 
districts, or any amalgamation, even though the latter may 
be highly desirable on economical grounds, is to be dis- 
couraged, and, if possible, prevented. This is what Lord 
Camperdown proposed some few years ago; and such is the 
feeling which prevails at the present hour. So far as this 
is due to the action of the Government, the Government are 
making themselves responsible for those deficiencies which 
the Companies seek to remedy or to anticipate. It may be 
remembered that some years ago the Chelsea Company 
sought power to raise further capital and to change the 
locality of their intake ; but the requisite authority was 
refused by Parliament. Not long afterwards there was a cry 
of distress in Belgravia and elsewhere. The water supply 
was found to be muddy and disagreeable. Forthwith Parlia- 
ment repented, powers were granted, the intake was shifted, 
and peace was established. We are not suggesting anything 
to the Lambeth and Southwark Companies, especially as the 
fashionable world disdains the Transpontine regions. We 
are only pointing out one of the contingencies which beset a 
repressive policy as applied to the Water Companies. 

While hard measure is dealt out to the Lambeth and 
Southwark Companies, the Barnet District Gas and Water 
Company find Parliament somewhat placable. The Select 
Committee of the House of Lords to whom the Bill of this 
Company—proposing an extension of water limits and works 
—was referred, have passed the preamble, and the only 
alteration of any consequence in the framework of the Bill 
consists in a provision that the future gas and water capital 
shall be separated. AWe publish to-day the first portion of 
our report of the proceedings in committee, from which it 
will be seen that the opponents of the Bill were anxious to 
have a constant supply in the Company’s district ; but there 
were not sufficient grounds to justify the Committee in grant- 
ing it. The Chairman (Lord Romilly) therefore said to the 
representatives of the Company: ‘‘ We do not insist on a 
** constant supply, and do not interfere with your power of 
‘* giving fittings, nor with your rack-rents.” This is pleasant, 
and we can only say of the Barnet Company that they are 
on the sunny side of the hedge. 

The Select Committee of the House of Lords appointed to 
inquire into the Hawarden and District Water Bill and the 
Flintshire Water and Gas Bill have declared the preamble of 
the Hawarden Bill to be proved, and that it is not expedient 
the other scheme should:go on. From the evidence it appears 
that the Flintshire project would not have been launched, had 
the Hawarden plan been brought forward with more prompti- 
tude. There was something to be said for both schemes ; but 
the Committee thought the preponderance of merit was in 
favour of the Hawarden project. The rates proposed in the 
Hawarden Bill were generally lower than those of the other 
party. The critical question appears to be one of levels; and 
we suppose the Lords Committee are satisfied that the eleva- 
tion of the Hawarden reservoirs will be sufficient to command 
the several localities which require to be served. Our readers 
will remember that at a recent meeting of the inhabitants 
of Tryddyn (an elevated spot in the Hawarden Union) it was 
declared that the Flintshire scheme was the only one which 
would give a supply to that neighbourhood. We presume 
this objection has been met in some way. Whatever con- 
troversy may yet exist on the subject, there can be no doubt 
the Hawarden scheme is calculated to be of great service to 
the district, for the need of a proper water supply has long 
been severely felt in that quarter. 

The complications besetting the ‘‘ bath” question seem to 
be interminable. The decision of a County Court Judge, 
recognizing the right of the Cardiff Corporation to make a 
separate charge for water supplied to a fixed bath in a dwel- 
ling-house, has just been upset on the appeal made to the 
Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court of Justice. The 
case, which is reported in another column, bears on the inter- 
pretation to be given to a section in the Act obtained by the 
Cardiff Water- Works Company in 1858, which section specifies 
what uses of the supply are to be the subject of a special 
charge, as not being of a domestic character. Justices Field 
and Mathew consider that the term “ baths” in the section 
really applies only to baths of a public description, and that 
for these alone are the Corporation empowered to make an 
extra charge. Supposing the phraseology of the section to 
admit of thig conclusion, it must be believed that such an 





interpretation was never expected at the time when the Act 
was passed. The term “baths” was doubtless intended 
to cover both public and private baths ; rendering each liable 
to an extra charge, as outside the limits of an ordinary 
domestic supply. But the collocation with the term ‘ wash- 
“houses” is unfortunate. The County Court Judge took 
a common-sense view of the question by saying that if 
the promoters of the Act intended, by inserting the word 
‘‘baths,” to provide for the supply of water to a private bath 
without extra charge, ‘“‘ they would have stood alone among 
‘‘the water-works companies for liberality.” He therefore 
accepted the word as comprehending private as well as public 
‘‘baths,” and excluding all from the category of ordinary 
domestic use. The Judges who dealt with this question last 
week refused to be guided by the Sheffield case in which 
Mr. Bingham was concerned, for the reason that the Sheffield 
Company’s Act was not in the same words as the Cardiff Act. 
On this subject of the baths, therefore, there is one law for 
Cardiff and another for Sheffield. As the Cardiff Corporation 
are granted leave to appeal, perhaps we may hear more of this 
affair. 

The Swansea Town Council, acting on the advice of Mr. T. 
Hawksley, have decided on laying down a 24-inch iron main 
from the Lliw reservoir to Morriston, and likewise to appoint 
three inspectors of water-taps and a foreman inspector, whose 
duty it will be to prevent waste on the premises of the con- 
sumers. The new main is intended to prevent the loss of 
water amounting to 14 million gallons per day, which is 
taking place, owing to the leaking of the reservoir at Velindra 
and the defective nature of the existing pipes. It is expected 
that the measures thus contemplated will entail an expendi- 
ture of about £20,000. The water now running to waste at 
the works is considered sufficient to meet all the requirements 
of Swansea. 

The Local Government Board are having a difficulty with 
Cambridge over the sewage question. There is an Improve- 
ment Board at Cambridge, and there is a quantity of sewage 
flowing into the Cam, producing a nuisance which has been 
the subject of constant complaint for the last five years. 
Nearly at the commencement of this period—namely, in 
October, 1878—the Improvement Commissioners passed a 
resolution that ‘‘immediate steps”’ should be taken for divert- 
ing the sewage from the river; yet the sewage continues to 
flow the same as before, and is apparently destined to “ go on 
*‘ for ever.” The Local Government Board have addressed 
a stern remonstrance to the Commissioners, reminding them 
of “the length of the correspondence which has taken place on 
‘‘ this subject, the time and attention which the Board and 
‘¢ their officers have been required to bestow upon it, including 
“‘ two visits of an engineering inspector to Cambridge,” &c. 
After all this, and much more, the Central Board declare 
themselves ‘‘ surprised ” to find nothing of a practical nature 
accomplished. The Cambridge Board are admonished as to 
their responsibilities, and are called upon to fulfil their duties. 
The letter has been read at a meeting of the Commissioners, 
who are so far moved by the scolding they have received that 
they are going to ‘‘ answer the allegations.” 


Essays, Commentaries, and Rebietvs. 


THE DETAILS OF MACHINERY.* 


From the title of this book, it might be welcomed without further 
introduction as a valuable addition to the useful library of elemen- 
tary technical works so well known to engineering students by the 
name of “ Weale’s Series;’’ and it is satisfactory to find that the 
contents of the work do not belie this promise. Mr. Francis 
Campin is well known as an engineer and mathematician, and 
especially as a mathematician of that useful order who manage to 
do an astonishing amount of work with the first four rules of 
arithmetic. We are proud to claim engineers of this stamp as an 
essentially British product, and sincerely trust that the race will 
not speedily die out. Whether a high mathematical training is of 
any real service for the majority of working engineers may be a de- 
bateable point, but it is certain that for one problem requiring the 
calculus for its practical solution, there are, in the life of an engi- 
neer, hundreds of occasions for a mental arithmetical operation 
whereby ordinary questions of strains and proportions may be deter- 
mined. We are not arguing in favour of anything of the nature of 
rule-of-thumb in contending for the advantage of a rapid solution 
of simple problems by a mental or chalked-up calculation. And 
here it may be remarked that, in condemning rule-of-thumb, it is 











* “Details of Machinery, comprising Instructions for the Execution of 
Various Works in Iron in the Fitting-Shop, Foundry, and Boiler-Yard.” 
Arranged expressly for the use of Draughtsmen, Students, and Foremen 
Engineers, by Francis Campin, C.E. (Weale’s Series). London: Crosby 
Lockwood and Co. 1883. 
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necessary to distinguish clearly what is meant by this much- 
abused phrase. If it means a habit of doing work in a blind, 
unintelligent fashion, for which no sufficient reason can be shown 
either by the workman or by some one able to think for him ; or if 
it signifies a habit of guessing at principles or details of structural 
work, then all such ignorant and careless proceedings are to be 
considered worthy of the severest condemnation. But, on the 
other hand, let us beware of speaking by this name with scorn of 
the workmanlike handiness, or instinct as it may be termed, that 
sometimes teaches its possessor aright in matters respecting which 
he cannot hope for other guidance. The instinct of a trained 
hand is as likely to go the right way to work in some respects as 
are the most complicated formule used without judgment. Pro- 
bably old John Rennie might, if he were now alive, be left in the 
rear in some respects by the youngest student at Cooper’s Hill; 
but, when it came to actual work, something else would begin to 
influence the competition. Still it will not be right to indulge 
much more in reflections of this kind, or we might be wrongly 
understood to depreciate a kind of training which, when applied 
with judgment, is of all things desirable for an engineer at the 
present day. To return, therefore, to Mr. Campin and his details 
of machinery. One of the most salient characteristics of the 
age is the manner in which men devote themselves to acquiring 
perfection in some selected and generally limited branch of know- 
ledge. It is an era of specialists, and this tendency is very marked 
in the profession of engineering. There are no longer any engineers 
of the old stamp, who were ready to construct bridges, machinery, 
harbours, or anything else that was asked for. Now the ranks of 
the same profession are swelled by fresh thousands as every 
generation passes; and although all are engineers in a general 
sense, some make railways, some bridges, some gas-works, and so 
on. The principle of subdivision—or, as Spencer would call it, of 
** differentiation ’’—is, however, most marked among mechanical 
engineers, who, as a general rule, make things to sell to other 
engineers and manufacturers. Here you will find men who make 
cranes and nothing else; others sell steam-engines, or pumps, or 
weighing-machines, or some other of the multifarious mechanical 
appliances of the age. This method of subdivision has its advan- 
tages in the cheapening and improvement of machinery; but it 
also has its drawbacks, and not the least of these is the increased 
tendency to leave the study of mechanism to those who make it to 
sell. Every engineer, for example, no matter what may be his 
branch, requires various machines and appliances that are worked as 
specialities by others ; and consequently when he wants anything of 
this kind there is an increasing temptation to simply order it of the 
makers, without troubling to specify details of construction. Granted 
that there is considerable excuse for this proceeding on the part of 
a busy man, absorbed in his own work—especially in view of the 
great diversity and constant change of models, which render the 
best text-books speedily obsolete unless constantly corrected by the 
latest publications of the technical journals—still, an engineer 
should not be. content to purchase any machine as a farmer buys 
a reaper and mower. When this indolent habit of trusting to the 
maker in the matter of details is once formed by a young engineer, 
it will sooner or later lead him sadly astray. Mr. Campin strongly 
urges the necessity for specifying the dimensions even of such 
details as the sizes of steam ports and passages in engines, 
although ordered to be supplied under guarantee. In thinking 
of cases when such care might be necessary, one is led to reflect 
on the possible requirements of the manager of a foreign gas-works 
who is unable to consult with the manufacturer, and should there- 
fore be able to specify exactly what he wants. Although, from its 
limited scope, somewhat fragmentary in arrangement, this little 
book of Mr. Campin’s supplies just what is needed in the above 
respect; and, as all the examples are worked out in detail, any one 
possessing the most elementary knowledge of arithmetic may, by 
its aid satisfy himself in regard to the proper proportions of moving 
ironwork and machinery. 





MR. URQUHART ON ELECTRIC LIGHTING.* 
Wuen a book on the electric light reaches the dignity of a second 
edition, it should be considered to have, in a measure, answered 
the expectations of its author. In the present instance we should 
rather say the book must have satisfied its authors, for the volume 
before us states that it was written by Mr. J. W. Urquhari, Elec- 
trician, and edited by Mr. F. C. Webb, M.Inst.C.E. From this 
it might be inferred that Mr. Urquhart is a better electrician than 
writer ; or, for some other reason, required the patronage of another 
professional gentleman. At all events, we find Mr. Webb append- 
ing to the preface of the second edition of Mr. Urquhart’s book an 
editorial note, wherein he says that the author has compiled a 
comprehensive and reliable account of the principal advances made 
in electric lighting since the publication of the first edition. After 
this high encomium, we turn hopefully to the book itself. It is 
with considerable pleasure that we are able to corroborate Mr. 
Webb’s presumably interested opinion. This appears to be a very 
useful book indeed, as it contains a great deal of information about 
electrical apparatus in general, with a special view to lighting pur- 
poses. The information is novel and to the point; the chapters 
relating to batteries being particularly good. Mr. Urquhart tells 
persons anxious to possess the means of electric lighting, without 





* “Electric Light: Its Production and Use. Embodying Plain Directions 
for the Treatment of Voltaic Batteries, Electric Lamps, and Dynamo- 
Electric Machines.” By J. W. Urquhart, Electrician. Edited by F.C. Webb, 
saiee tate Second Edition, Illustrated. London: Crosby Lockwood 
and Co. 1883. 








going to the expense of a motor and dynamo, how to make a 
voltaic generator which he describes as cheap in construction, 
easily managed, and certain in use. After all, however, the 
drawback to electric lighting by battery power is the rapid 
exhaustion of the exciting liquid in the cells. Mr. Urquhart is 
evidently a believer in the value of teaching by direct construc- 
tion, for he also informs his readers how to make a hand magneto- 
electric machine. He is very candid in his remarks respecting 
the disappointing character of the results hitherto obtained from 
secondary batteries; and, it is scarcely necessary to add, does not 
recommend anybody to try to make one. Mr. Urquhart gives the 
simplest and most intelligible idea yet derivable from a published 
text-book of the essential characteristics of the various electrical 
generating machines which are known so well by name, but 80 
imperfectly by nature. From the very clear and detailed instruc- 
tions as to fixing and adjustment of engines, dynamos, and lamps 
employed in electric lighting, the wonder in the mind of a layman 
will be, not that such lights are seldom steady, and occasionally 
go out, but that they ever remain in working order for an hour at 
atime. In the chapter upon the measurement of electric light 
Mr. Urquhart commits the error of assuming London gas to be of 
only 15-candle power; while he gives another candle power to 
Liverpool gas. Thus he evidently knows more about electricity 
than about gas lighting either in London or Liverpool. It would 
be ungenerous to complain of the selection the author has made 
of examples of electric lighting for the purpose of showing a great 
saving in comparison with gas. He only quotes Mr. A. Siemens 
on this point, and this gentleman, of course, speaks of such 
examples as have proved quite satisfactory to the firm of which he 
isa member. On the whole, we must repeat our commendation 
of this book as a clear statement of facts, admirably classified, 
well illustrated, and forming an excellent guide to the present 
state of the science and practice of electric lighting. Finally, it 
should be said of author and editor, to their honour, that they 
have apparently sought to tell the truth without favour, but also 
without offence; and have rigidly refrained from prophesying 
about the “light of the future,” which is notoriously the besetting 
sin of most writers upon matters electrical. 





WEST OF SCOTLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 
Tue Eleventh Annual Meeting of this Association was held at Ayr 
last Tuesday, under the presidency of Mr. S. Dalziel, of Kilmar- 
nock. The mental bill of fare which the programme presented 
was not by any means attractive; but the place of meeting, because 
of its historical and poetical associations, has irresistible charms 
for Scottishmen, whether gas managers or not. Except for this, 
the attendance at what promises to be the last of these pleasant 
yearly and half-yearly reunions would have been considerably less 
than it was, as Ayr is not the most accessible of towns for managers 
residing at a distance. 

The first item of business, of general interest to the members, 
which the meeting had to dispose of was the adoption of a reso- 
lution recommending that the West of Scotland Association should 
amalgamate with their more powerful neighbours, the North 
British Association. Such a resolution will be regarded by many 
outsiders as placing the Western Associafion in the position of a felo 
de se; but those more intimate with its internal organization failed 
to see how separate existence was possible. The high standard 
which the Association, in the enthusiasm of youth, had set before 
its eyes, and which, indeed, it had impulsively attained, could not 
be kept up; and, in fact, there were unmistakeable evidences of 
retrogression. Besides, a disease something akin to dry rot had 
made its appearance. Here and there prominent members 
dwindled away; and, on the part of the majority left behind, 
there was an exhibition of supineness which disheartened and 
paralyzed an energetic minority. The position which it was ne- 
cessary, therefore, to face was one of utter extinction as an Asso- 
ciation, or of amalgamation with the North British Association ; 
and it must be admitted that, in adopting the latter alternative, 
the members of the Western Association performed the “ happy 
despatch’ with reluctance suggestive of compulsion, but yet with 
all the sang-froid of the ‘‘ heathen Chinee”’ who has incurred the 
displeasure of the Emperor—in this instance the weapon being 
presented by Mr. Napier, the Secretary, in the shape of a report 
by a Joint Committee. ; 

And now that this report, reeommending amalgamation with 
the North British Association, has been adopted, many people will 
cast retrospective glances over the eleven years of the existence 
of the West of Scotland Association; and reminiscences of a by no 
means unpleasant character will be suggested. The Association 
was formed originally with the view of promoting the interests of 
gas managers whose annual make did not exceed 30 million cubic 
feet. A hard-and-fast line was never drawn at this figure, and, 
over and above this consideration—such has been the mighty 
impulse given to the gas industry within the past decade—many of 
the original members have had such an increase in their annual 
make as would now disqualify them were the rule rigidly enforced. 
The idea of so limiting the membership was to give confidence to 
the managers of small works to rise at their stated meetings, and 
give expression to any difficulty experienced in the course of 
working; it being thought that in the presence of the more bril- 
liant lights of the profession such members would either remain 
silent, or, if they attempted to speak, would give imperfect expres- 
sion to their thoughts. But in the North British as in the West 
of Scotland Association there are “ big managers” and “ sma’ 
managers ;” and they all have their “innings” when any question of 
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general interest is being discussed. In point of fact, the published 
reports of the proceedings of the West of Scotland Association do 
not show a preponderance of managers of small works who are 
of an inquisitive turn of mind; so that one of the fundamental 
reasons for inaugurating this Association has not much stability. 
Then the Association was under a definite obligation to itself, 
as well as to the extraordinary members who came forward, to 
publish at stated intervals a statistical report relative to the gas 
industry in Scotland, which should contain a great deal of useful 
information. This report—admittedly a valuable document—has 
been drawn up and published at intervals; but the difficulty con- 
nected with the regularity of its appearance has not arisen so much 
from a financial cause (although this, too, was a serious considera- 
tion), as from the disinclination or dilatoriness of gas managers to 
supply the requisite information. Perhaps, should the amalgama- 
tion be completed, the United Association will take steps to con- 
tinue the publication of this report. Another distinguishing feature 
of the West of Scotland Association was that it had a Benevolent 
Fund, which enabled it to afford temporary relief to the poor 
manager on whom the hand of sickness had been laid, or to his 
family in the event of death intervening. 

Generally speaking, the report of the Joint Committee recom- 
mends that there should be one Association, called the North British 
Association of Gas Managers; that the Benevolent Fund, amounting 
to about £100, should be taken over and continued, the members 
of the Association increasing the amount of their annual subscrip- 
tion so as to maintain the fund; and that the members of the 
Western Association should be allowed to participate in the advan- 
tages of the Research Fund established by the North British. On 
such debateable points as the advisability of having more than one 
meeting annually, and the formation of District Associations in 
connection with the main body, the report is silent; it having been 
thought desirable to leave these details to the United Association. 
As has already been indicated, this report was unanimously adopted, 
and should it be affirmed by the North British Association at their 
meeting in July, the name of the West of Scotland Association will 
be effaced from the scroll of time; but the good work it has done in 
the course of its short career will perpetuate its memory. 

As the matter relating to the amalgamation of the two societies 
was embodied in the minutes, it was taken up and disposed of 
before the President delivered his address. When, however, the 
resolution had been unanimously adopted, Mr. Dalziel proceeded 
to give an historical account of the town of Ayr, and, in the course 
thereof, touched on certain salient points fitted to interest the 
company in what they should see later in the day as they walked 
through the town. In one portion of his address Mr. Dalziel 
referred in congratulatory terms to the present position of the gas 
industry. Although electricity had been heralded with a great 
flourish of trumpets, and the end of gas making foretold, yet it 
was strange to find electric lighting companies either on the verge 
of bankruptcy or actually insolvent, and gas stocks and shares 
higher than ever in popular favour. The position is one which 
certainly confounds the predictions of speculators in electric light- 
ing companies; and it speaks volumes for the stability of the manu- 
facture of gas. The President frankly avowed that the opposition 
(more nominal than real) which electricity was to give to gas light- 
ing had done much good to the industry, as it had stimulated action 
in certain departments which had been greatly overlooked in the 
past by gas companies, and wherein there was a wide field for gas 
combustion. The prospect of an opponent had led to the inven- 
tion of appliances by which the utmost fraction of light which gas 
was capable of giving was extracted; and in this way gas was 
found to be not only a cheaper but a better illuminant than elec- 
tricity. Then, again, with respect to stoves for cooking and heat- 
ing, great advances had been made; and it was only a matter of 
companies and corporations giving scope for the development of 
this department to ensure its assuming great magnitude. 

Mr. Black, of Old Kilpatrick, followed with a paper on “ Purifi- 
cation of Gas by Oxide of Iron and Lime.” The works which 
Mr. Black manages are very small—the annual make not exceed- 
ing 2 million cubic feet—and he has apparently ample purifying 
space. He spoke strongly in favour of the use of oxide, and said 
that, compared with lime, it is cheaper. It never cakes or gets 
hard in the purifier; and, consequently, there is less back pres- 
sure, and a more limited deposition of carbon on the retorts. 
Further, when well spent, one ton of it is worth ten tons of spent 
lime. He advocated, upon the experience of some sixteen years, 
that it was necessary to have three purifiers—two for oxide and 
one for lime—and he gave a variety of figures, which will in due 
course appear in the report of the proceedings, to show how much 
more economical it is to purify by oxide than by lime. Several 
members, in commenting on the paper, spoke in favour of this 
process of purification ; whilst others thought that where a market 
could be obtained for the spent lime, the use of this material was 
to be preferred. 

A discussion afterwards took place on a short paper read by 
Mr. Robb, of Ayr, on ‘‘ Dry versus Wet Meters.”’ Mr. Robb said 
he preferred the wet meter as being the more correct registering 
machine of the two; but he explained that, owing to its liability 
to freeze during severe weather, consumers often wanted to have 
dry meters, and when this was the case he gratified their wishes— 
at their own expense, however. Opinions were freely expressed 
both for and against the contentions of the reader of the paper. 

The discussion on Mr. Robb’s paper practically brought the 
business of the meeting to a close. Later in the day the members 
dined in the Osborne Hotel. Both during the day of the meeting 





and on the subsequent day (which was devoted to visiting scenes 
so intimately associated with the life of Burns) the company 
were largely indebted to the unremitting attention of Mr. Robb, 
the Engineer and Manager of the Ayr Gas- Works, for the pleasure 
they had derived from participating in the proceedings. 





GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 
THERE has been plenty of activity in the Gas Market during the 
week, and prices closed in favour of the buyers. All four of the 
Metropolitan Companies show a rise, the details of which will be 
found below. Reports from the Provinces prove that this feeling 
in favour of gas securities is not confined to the Metropolis, but 
evinces itself wherever they are offered for sale. Numerous auction 
sales of gas shares have recently taken place in various parts of the 
country, resulting in keen competition and appreciative prices 
realized. Per contra, electric lights have not been looking up. 
The coup de grace has been given to the Devon and Cornwall 
Electric Company by Justice Chitty, who ordered it to be wound 
up; while in Norwich the use of the light has been discontinued, 
the contractors not being able, it w ould seem, to make it answer 
financially. This last is getting to be almost an old story. The 
navigation of every little electric craft seems to be imperilled by the 
Sey lla and Charybdis of the light not being good enough for the 
consumer or the price not being good enough for the purveyor. 

There have been some slight variations in the prices of Water 
Stocks, as noted below ; : the. chief being a rise in Lambeth 7} per 
cents., and a fall in the 10 per cents. of the same Company—a 
movement which is not very intelligible. The Company are before 
Parliament with a Bill; and, having asked for power to issue a 
further £375,000 of 4 per cent. debenture stock, have been con- 

ceded by the Committee the lesser amount of £75,000. As the 
Company’s 7} per cent. stock is now receiving its maximum divi- 
dend, while the 10 per cent. stock is earning no more than 7}, we 
should have thought that whatever fav ourable effect on the capi- 
tal may be produced by the exercise of extended borrowing power 
would apply to the 10 rather than to the 7} per cent. stock. 

In our list of stocks appended below will be found introduced 
the stocks of some Companies not hither quoted, and which will 
for the future occupy the position of those they have displaced, the 
transactions in which are of such rare occurrence as to render 
their continuation unnecessary. 

The markets closed at the end of the week as follows :— 
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~ DEATH oF Mr. Joun WIxson, oF NoTrincHam.—We regret to announce 
the death on Saturday last, after only two days’ illness, of Mr. John Wilson, 
General Manager of the Nottingham Corporation gas undertaking. Mr. 
Wilson was 53 years of age, and had been connected with the Nottingham 
Gas-Works for 27 years, having been in the service of the Gas Company for 
a long time previous to the transfer of the undertaking to the Corporation. 
At this period Mr. Wilson was Clerk and Accountant to the Company, and 
divided the secretarial duties with the Law Clerk. Afterwards his work 
was much extended, and he eventually became General Manager of the 
establishment, and was in the active discharge of his responsible duties 
when seized with his fatal illness—congestion of the lungs and brain—on 
Thursday last. Mr. Wilson was highly esteemed by the members of the 
Nottingham Corporatior and by a numerous circle of professional and 
private friends, to whom his sudden death will be a great loss. He was a 
typical gas-works official of the best order—painstaking, indefatigable, and 
upright ; and his place will be difficult to fill. 

Last Friday letters of allotment, and of regret to unallotted applicants, 
were sent out by the Directors of Sadler and Co., Limited, of Middles- 
brough, whose prospectus appeared in our advertising columns recently. 
The list closed on the 23rd ult.; and we understand that the applications 
for shares largely exceeded the issue contemplated. 
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A Cause or Borter Expwosions. 


According to M. Tréves, some occasionally mysterious explosions 
of steam-boilers, when apparently in good structural and working 
order, may be thus explained. Supposing that work is to be 
suspended either for the night or for any long interval, after a 
stated hour, and that a boiler is commonly driven under an 
average pressure of 80lbs. or 90 lbs. of steam. Some time before 
the hour of closing, the stoker lets his fire slacken, fills up the 
boiler, and leaves off with perhaps 50 lbs. or 60 Ibs. on the gauge. 
Next morning, or after the interval, he finds the pressure-gauge 
standing at 20 lbs. or 30 lbs., with a good supply of water. Con- 
sequently, in order to save the heat stored in the boiler, he begins 
to fire up, without thinking of the danger which may lurk in the 
water that has been boiling all night. The stoker never thinks of 
putting in more water, because the gauge is all right, and thus 
prepares the essential preliminaries of a ‘‘ mysterious” explosion. 
The water that has been standing above the boiling point for hours 
has lost its power of ebullition, because the air which it formerly 
contained has long been driven off; and in this dead condition it 
is capable of absorbing heat without the power of delivering it up 
in the form of steam. The water thus becomes superheated, and 
at the moment of any mechanical agitation—such as the opening 
of the steam-valve, or the introduction of fresh water—it may 
instantaneously flash into steam with explosive force. It has 
been abundantly proved that, apart from gross defects of con- 
struction, condition, or management, superheating of the water 
has of late years been the only intelligible cause of the greater 
number of boiler explosions. The remedy for this danger is 
fortunately simple, and resides in the employment of any effec- 
tive means for preventing the “sleep” of water in boilers by keeping 
up a constant ebullition. A good device for this purpose is to pro- 
long the water-feed pipe by a T; the horizontal branch being about 
6 inches above the bottom of the boiler. The under part of this 
tube is to be provided with open conical nipples ranged along the 
whole length of the pipe, which will extend from end to end of the 
boiler. Before firing up, therefore, the stoker should force air 
through the feed-pipe so fitted until a pressure-gauge on the pump 
shows a higher reading than the quiescent steam-gauge. The 
nipples are then full of air, and ready to act as the generating 
centres of ebullition, whereupon the fire may be pushed as briskly 
as desired without risk of explosion. This suggestion emanates 
from MM. Donny and Gernez, and is recommended by M. Tréves 
as an economical embodiment of a universally-accepted theory. 


FurtTHER Fatauities From WaTER GAs. 


In further illustration of the dangerous character of water gas, 
it is reported that very soon after its introduction in substitution 
for coal gas in a district of Brooklyn, New York, there occurred 
one death from carbonic oxide poisoning, while two other inhabit- 
ants of the district were almost killed from the same cause. The 
gas was supplied by the People’s Gaslight Company, which has 
recently been absorbed, in the course of a movement already 
noticed in our columns, by the Fulton Municipal Company of 
Brooklyn. The fatality in question occurred only fifteen days 
after the Company had ceased to supply coal gas, and sent out 
water gas instead. It is suggested that the legality of supplying 
water gas should be tried by actions to recover damages for every 
death caused by it. In reply to this apparently practical sugges- 
tion, it may be observed that the manufacturers of water gas would 
probably fall back upon their oft-repeated statement, that they 
furnish gas for the purpose of being burnt, and not to be breathed ; 
and that, in order to use it for the latter object, something 
amounting to contributory negligence must be proveable. 


A New Sarety System or Evectricat Distrisvurion. 


A great deal has been said, in technical and other journals 
devoted to the cause of electric lighting, respecting the new 
system of electrical distribution invented by Messrs. Gaulard and 
Gibbs, and shown by them at the Westminster Aquarium. Elec- 
tric lamps are generally maintained upon conducting wires in 
series or parallel arc; that is to say, the current is either sent 
through all the lamps in a circuit, as in the Brush system, or the 
lamps are made to bridge over the interval between two leading 
conductors kept at a certain difference of potential, or pressure. 
In both systems the lamps draw their supply direct from the dis- 
tributing wires, and are therefore immediately dependent upon the 
generating station for the quantity and intensity of current avail- 
able. The object of Messrs. Gaulard and Gibbs’s invention is said 
to be to obviate this state of dependence, by enabling the consumer 
to convert, by means of an appliance on his own premises, and 
under his own control, the current conveyed by the main con- 
ductors into an induced current suitable to his own needs. Briefly 
described, it is the induced or secondary current only that is 
intended to be used by the consumer under this system. The 
idea is that a copper wire, when traversed by an alternating cur- 
rent produced by a dynamo, will induce another current in a 
coil or coils of insulated copper wire suitably placed in relation 
to it. The instrument by which this principle is exemplified 
in the present instance consists of four columns of coiled wire 
mounted on a stand, the wire being so connected as to allow the 
induced current to be modulated for the different purposes of arc 
or incandescent lighting or the supply of motive power. This is 





effected by turning a handle which causes the primary or existing 
current to traverse the whole or any portion of the number of 
cylinders, somewhat in the same manner as the strength of a 
medical galvanizing machine can be moderated by altering the 
position of the core, or armature. The great advantage supposed 
to be gained by this system lies in the use of a closed primary 
circuit from the dynamo; because it is contended that so long as 
a circuit is closed there is no possibility of danger from it, no 
matter how high the potential. And the economic success of elec- 
trical distribution lies in the use of strong currents, which, on the 
other hand, are plainly inadmissible when dangerous to life. If, 
however, the strong current is not used directly, but only to excite 
much less intense currents in allied circuits, these latter might, 
without risk, be introduced into houses. The working of the new 
system is claimed to be satisfactory as regards steadiness ; but as 
it is essentially a method of exchange, and therefore introduces 
one more source of loss, as well as an additional expense for appa- 
ratus in comparison with the direct supply, it must naturally be 
more expensive, while not at all more reliable than the latter. 


Communicated Article. 


THE USE OF COAL GAS AS A MEANS OF VENTILATION. 
By Norton H. Humpurys. 
First ARTICLE. 

Amongst the numerous objects of interest, as far as gas engi- 
neers are concerned, on view at the late International Electric and 
Gas Exhibition at the Crystal Palace, not the least interesting was 
a simple illustration of the use of coal gas as a ventilating agent. 
The apparatus consisted of a tube about 3 inches in diameter and 
from 4 to 5 feet long, placed in a perpendicular position, and with 
an elbow at each end; presumably for the purpose of bringing the 
open ends of the tube into a horizontal position, in order to ilus- 
trate the more plainly the action of the apparatus. The tube was 
made of sheet copper and polished on the outside, with that nice 
attention to external finish which is a special characteristic of the 
firm exhibiting it, and on each opening of the tube was loosely sus- 
pended from the top or upper part a few filaments of coloured silk. 
A small gas-jet was burning inside the tube, and the fact that a 
strong current of air was thus caused to flow upwards through the 
tube, was illustrated by the filaments of silk at the bottom end 
being steadily drawn inwards into the tube, while those at the top 
end were, with equal force, blown outwards, and were fluttering 
about like the streamers on a recruiting sergeant’s cap. An in- 
spection of this simple apparatus efficiently paved the way for an 
examination of the several appliances of this principle, combined 
also in some cases with the utilization of the heating or lighting 
properties of the gas consumed. This has led to the following 
considerations on the subject of ventilation, and the relation of the 
combustion of coal gas thereto. 

It should be remarked, at the outset, that ventilation per se is a 
very simple matter. Only open all the doors and windows, and 
there is ventilation enough and to spare. It is the conditions that 
are inseparable from the bringing of pure, and the removal of 
tainted air from our dwellings, workshops, and places of worship 
and public assembly, that cause the difficulties in connection with 
proper ventilation, and have led to the tacit opinion that, of the 
two evils, the dangers attendant upon incipient asphyxiation are less 
than, and therefore preferable to those caused by chilly draughts. 
This tacit opinion is shared by the generality of architects and 
builders ; for, although the average British * castle e draughty 
enough, in all conscience, this is usually owing to defects in the 
carpenter's department—in the matter of fitting the doors and 
windows—and not to the fact that the important question of venti- 
lation has met with the least consideration, or been provided for in 
any way by ihe builder. Ventilation is a very simple thing in a 
quiescent atmosphere ; but when saddled with the sine qua non 
that the atmosphere inside shall be equable in temperature and 
free from draughts, while that on the outside is in motion—ever 
varying in direction according to the wind—and also subject to 
considerable changes of temperature, ventilation becomes a difli- 
cult thing. Consequently, the imperfect action, if not complete 
failure, of apparatus designed and constructed upon the most 
feasible theoretical principles is rendered so possible, that the 
architect and builder, in leaving ventilation out of the question 
altogether—for the arranging of the relative positions of doors, 
windows, and fireplaces respectively, so as to secure immunity 
from cutting draughts, can scarcely be said to be a part of the 
question of ventilation—deserve our sympathy rather than our 
blame. Further, as if the varying outside conditions were not 
enough, there are the varying inside conditions. A room 
may be closely occupied, and at the same time lighted with gas; 
or, on the other hand, it may be used by only one or two persons 
at a time when artificial light is not required. A fire may or may 
not be burning in the grate, if there is one in the room. All this 
obtains in an ordinary house. I say nothing of extraordinary 
conditions, such as the carrying on of manufacturing processes 
attended with the production of deleterious fumes, &c. To secure a 
pure atmosphere, equable in temperature and steady in motion, 
under all these varying conditions, is indeed a herculean task ; and 
the only way in which it can be satisfactorily accomplished is to 
provide for the maximum quantity of fresh air that 1s calculated 
to be required. An excess of fresh air, supplied under proper con- 





ditions and within certain limits, can dono harm. In addition to 
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this it is almost indispensable that the ventilating arrangements 
should be self-acting. Even such a simple operation as the turning 
of a handle is apt to be neglected by the ordinary domestic. This 
may perhaps be regarded as ‘the last straw,” and the reader may 
be fain to regard as impossible the securing of efficient ventilation 
under all circumstances. 

_ How is it that our dwellings are ventilated at the present time, and 
with no special arrangements for the purpose? How do we escape 
the constitutional injury due to deficient ventilation, which, besides 
the temporary discomfort, includes a permanent increased liability 
to colds and pulmonary affections? We have the chimney to 
thank, in the first place; and, in a lesser degree, the not unquali- 
fied blessing of the carpenter’s unseasoned or badly-fitted wood 
in our doors and windows. Transpiration also obtains, to a con- 
siderable extent, between the inside and outside air, through the 
ordinary brick, plastered, and papered walls. The smoke from the 
ordinary coal fire, in passing up the chimney, takes with it a 
quantity of air—it acts, in fact, as a blast of steam in the jet ex- 
hauster—and, by drawing a current up the chimney, causes an 
influx of fresh air into the room. In any room where a brisk 
fire is burning there must be an influx of air; and, in default of 
any proper means of admission, this has to find its way through 
crevices in doors and windows, and there is a strong current 
from these towards the fire. If the room is occupied, or artificial 
lights are burning in it, the heat and vitiated air from the human 
beings, or from the lights, cause an upward current to be formed 
independently of that caused by the fire; and thus the air at the 
top of the room speedily acquires a temperature higher than that 
of the air beneath it. This heated air is subjected to the cooling 
influences of the ceiling and upper part of the walls with which it 
comes in contact; and since windows have a much greater heat- 
absorbing power—the heat passing through them more readily than 
it does through the walls—a current of warm air sets in towards 
skylights or parts of windows that may be near the ceiling. The 
heat absorbed by the walls, ceiling, or windows, first raises the 
temperature of these bodies, and after a certain limit is reached 
is radiated to external objects, or absorbed by the conducting 
power of the external air. This cooled (but not purified) air descends 
again into the room—thé' cooling influence of the walls and windows 
being sufficient to create a downward current—and, according to 
the position of the fresh air currents proceeding towards the fireplace, 
may be sucked into them and drawn up the chimney, or may not 
come in contact with them; in which case it would pass up into 
the room, and be used again by the occupants or by the lights. 
Now, the conditions of proper ventilation do not allow of the air 
being used twice over. Once used, it should be taken away and 
replaced by fresh air. 

Before going any further, it may perhaps be well for us to fix 
definitely upon the conditions necessary for ensuring effective and 
proper ventilation. These are, a steady current of fresh air, not so 
cold in temperature, or moving so fast, as to cause discomfort to 
the occupants of the apartment. This definition must be borne in 
mind, as it will be necessary to refer to it again. It is now easy to 
see the defects of the ventilation that obtains under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. The chief one is that there is not a sufficient supply 
of fresh air. The air may be used not once, but many times over, 
before it leaves the apartment. Again, the fresh air that enters 
does not conform to the conditions—it moves so quickly as to cause 
a sensation of draught, and there is no provision for altering its 
temperature; so that if the weather be cold it will be cold also. 
The fresh air rushes violently through small crevices, causing a 
draught. In order to secure the conditions laid down, a body of 
fresh air must pass through the apartment, steadily and slowly, in 
one direction ; but by these draughts the air may be eddied about 
in several directions. Under such circumstances, each occupant 
of, or each light burning in an apartment increases the evil. A 
stronger upward current is created in the middle of the room, with 
the corresponding downward current adjacent to the walls; and 
the risk of the air being used over and over again is increased. 

With the aid of this illustration, we are able to define the 
conditions which secure perfect ventilation. There must be a 
steady, slow, and continuous progress of fresh air through the 
apartment.- It may be likened to a body of soldiers marching 
en bloc through a passage that is narrow in proportion to their 
numbers; each individual corresponding to an atom of air. To 
secure these conditions, the entrance to the passage must be large 
enough to allow the individuals to enter, and the exit must be large 
enough to enable them to get out, or confusion and irregularity 
will be the result. The important point to be gathered is, that if 
we would have immunity from cold currents of air, the apertures 
for admitting the fresh air must, in aggregate area, be large in 
proportion to the quantity of air to be admitted. 

In order to secure this motion of the air, an expenditure of 
energy, in one form or another, is indispensable. In practice, two 
methods are used. The first is the most generally adopted, and 
consists in creating a draught by the production of heat, as in the 
arrangement described at the commencement of this paper; the 
second is the use of mechanical appliances, such as fans, &c. 
Sometimes a portion of the energy produced in the operations 
required for heating or illuminating a room is utilized for this 
purpose. The gas used for lighting gives off, in the form of heat, 
a large amount of energy that can thus be turned to account. 
Where this is not done, special means must be provided for 
ventilation. Ata theatre at Briinn, to be lighted by the electric 
light, a 6-horse power gas-engine is provided for working the 
necessary ventilating machinery. 





One question to be decided, in setting out a scheme for venti- 
lating a room, is: Which is the more economical plan—to utilize 
the existing sources of light or heat; or to provide separate and 
special means for the ventilating operations? The condition that 
for perfect ventilation we must have a steady movement of air in 
one direction, leaves it open for the motion to be upward, down- 
ward, or from side to side; but, in all cases, it is obvious that the 
motion of the air will be from the place or part of the room where 
it is admitted as fresh air, to the place where it is removed. Until 
recently the usual plan was to have an upward movement—the 
fresh air being admitted at the lower part of the building, and 
removed at the upper part. The best plan to be used depends upon 
the means adopted for lighting and heating the room. These 
latter conditions are so connected with the ventilation, that it is 
necessary to consider the lighting, heating, and ventilation and their 
inter-relations. There are also two ways by which the necessary 
quantity of air may be set in motion. It may be pushed in or 
drawn out. A fan or other mechanical appliance, working in con- 
nection with the apertures for admitting fresh air, would push the 
air into the apartment, and the incoming air would force the vitiated 
air out through the channels provided for its exit. Or the fan 
might be fixed in the outlet, and in drawing out the used air it 
would bring fresh air into the building or room. The mechanical 
method is used for the sake of clearness; but it is obvious that the 
illustrations would apply equally if gas flames or some other source 
of heat were employed, for they might be so applied as to cause 
fresh air to flow into the apartment, or enable the used air to flow 
out of it. 

On account of the varying circumstances that have been alluded 
to, it is difficult to fix upon any decided rule as to the quantity of 
ventilation—the quantity of fresh air that should be admitted per 
hour or per minute—that is required. It is generally stated that 
every occupant should be provided with at least 500 cubic feet of 
fresh air per hour. As some authorities have calculated that this 
quantity is barely sufficient, let us for our purposes take 800 cubic 
feet per hour. It is not necessary to reckon anything extra for the 
air required for the combustion of gas or other means of lighting, 
because the respired air will do very well for this purpose. All 
that is necessary is to provide that the fresh air shall reach the 
human occupants first, and then pass to the gaslights. Taking as 
a factor 800 cubic feet per head per hour, we may calculate roughly 
that sitting-rooms, parlours, drawing-rooms, &c., should be supplied 
with about 800 cubic feet per hour for each square foot of floor 
area; while, for bed-rooms, one-fourth or one-fifth of this quantity 
would suffice. For places of worship, theatres, and rooms of 
public assembly, the number of occupants will be much greater in 
proportion to the floor area; and it will be found necessary to pro- 
vide five, six, or even seven times the quantity of fresh air—say 
2000 cubic feet per square foot of floor area. These figures give an 
idea of the work required to be done in the way of ventilation. 


+ > f i 
Cechnical Record, 
NORTH OF ENGLAND GAS MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The Twelfth Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Association 
was held last Saturday in the Board Room of the Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne Gas Company. Mr. Cuartes Setuers, of York, the Pre- 
sident of the Association, occupied the chair. 

The Honorary Secretary (Mr. W. Hardie, of Newcastle) read 
the notice convening the meeting; and the minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting at York were adopted. 

Messrs. Wood (South Shields) and Teesdale (Stockton) were 
elected members of the Association; and Messrs. Dempster, 
Landsfield, and Teesdale, Associates. 

It was announced that Mr. J. Hepworth, of Carlisle, who had 
promised to read a paper, on ‘“‘ Street Lighting,’ was unable to be 
present; and his paper would, therefore, be deferred till the next 
meeting. 

The PresipEnt then delivered the following 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

Since we last met there has been great activity in the gas world, 
both at home and abroad; and perhaps at no period have gas men 
so thoroughly understood their position and duties as they do 
to-day. I think, too, I may venture to add that perhaps at no 
time—at least, as far as my judgment goes—has the gas industry 
been more secure, and gas property more solid as an investment. 
I say this with all deference to the great scientific accomplishments 
in electricity, which I, in common with you all, feel for everything 
which constitutes real progress, whether in electricity or in any 
other field. 

Gas has passed through an ordeal such as few commercial 
articles have ever been subjected to without annihilation. Com- 
petition—scrupulous and unscrupulous—backed by immense capital, 
and the energies and knowledge of the ablest scientists of the day, 
have done their best to destroy gas, and have exhausted all their 
resources. We may, therefore, take it that in all probability gas 
will now have a long time of peace. Another reason why I feel that 
we are justified in regarding the future of gas with confidence, 
is the fact that chemical and mechanical science, which for a long 
period were almost passive as regards gas manufacture, have of 
late years shown great activity in economizing gas production, and 
by chemical investigation developing new sources of profit in gas 
residuals which were hitherto scarcely dreamed of. And what 
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gives additional weight to these discoveries, evolved from gas 
residuals, is the fact that their values keep advancing. 

Tar, which 20 or 80 years ago was used as fuel, sells for more 
money to-day than ever before, and the tendency is still upwards ; 
for the treasures which it contains seem almost unlimited. Fifteen 
years ago, as I gathered from a lecture given recently by Mr. J. 
Hepworth, of Carlisle, there were—according to calculations of a 
leading chemist, Mr. Perkin—no less than 50 different substances 
extracted from tar; while further investigation tells us that to-day 
the number of different substances, either found or presumed to 
exist in tar, is no less than 113. Most of these substances have a 
distinct commercial value. 

Then if we look at ammoniacal liquor, we find that within the 
memory of most of us it was almost, if not altogether valueless ; 
but ammoniacal liquor now forms a very substantial asset in every 
well-managed gas-works, and its value, like the value of tar, is 
(decidedly upwards. I am quite aware that certain people have 
endeavoured to cast doubt upon this estimate of the future of 
ammoniacal liquor, by telling us that the market will soon be 
overstocked by the plan which certain coalowners are adopting 
to secure the liquor at their coke ovens; but this plan, under 
existing circumstances, is not likely to be carried out beyond a 
limited extent. And even supposing it is universally adopted, 
the field for the use of sulphate of ammonia is practically un- 
limited. Sulphate of ammonia is more and more becoming the 
chief ammoniacal fertilizer for agricultural purposes; and is 
now almost entirely made from ammoniacal or gas liquor. Some 
20 years ago guano furnished this valuable ingredient; but 
it is well known that guano has greatly deteriorated in both 
quantity and quality, at least so far as regardsammonia. Neither 
is it likely that there will be any revival of the supply to affect the 
market. The old deposits of guano were the result of accident, and 
accumulations of time; and therefore the supply must necessarily 
be limited. Still guano has been a great friend to the gas manu- 
facturer ; for it has, bit by bit, created a market, and a demand for 
sulphate of ammonia, which, as far as can be seen, ammoniacal or 
gas liquor only can supply. Science, too, is aiding the gas maker 
in another field—the field of agriculture. It is lifting the farmer 
out of the routine of habit, and teaching him the chemistry of the 
soil, and the great advantages to be derived from the use of high- 
class fertilizers. So much so, that the demand for sulphate of 
ammonia is not only growing in this country, but a large export 
trade is already in existence to various parts of the world. The 
demand for the growth of beetroot, for sugar manufacturing, in 
Belgium and Holland is extensive; and a similar demand from 
the sugar growers in South America has already commenced. In 
fact, we may take it that if there is one thing more than another 
which agriculturists are beginning to recognize as capable of 
realizing their hopes of making two blades of grass grow where 
only one grew before, it is sulphate of ammonia. And, unlike 
guano, the supply of sulphate of ammonia is not likely to fall off; 
for the modern appliances for extracting ammonia from gas have 
nearly trebled the quantity and quality of ammoniacal liquor 
formerly obtained, and there are schemes before the gas world now 
which promise even better results. 

Then if we look at that important residual, coke, we find it is, 
whenever properly handled by the gas manager, rising in public 
estimation. What I mean by its being properly handled is that it 
should be broken and screened by machinery, and delivered to the 
buyer by the gas company; and then, and I believe not till then, 
will it become a popular domestic fuel. 

In a pamphlet issued a short time since by the Society of 
Chemical Industry, Mr. George E. Davis, the Vice-Chairman of 
the Manchester Section of the Society of Chemical Industry, after 
having made chemical comparisons of the relative worth of coal 
and coke, as fuels, says that ‘‘ coke recommends itself to the house- 
holder as well as to the manufacturer; and if means were only 
found for its continual production in a suitable form for use in 
domestic grates, a new era of fairly smokeless cities would quickly 
commence.” ‘It would,’ he adds, ** be well for us to remember 
that when we burn coal at (say) 10s. per ton, we get 65 unit-tons 
of heat for 1d.; while when coke is burned, the number of unit- 
tons of heat for the same money is 84, reckoning the coke at 7s. 6d. 
per ton.’ Then further on he says: “I think I have now shown 
that a ton of dry coke has the same heating value as a ton of 
ordinary dry Lancashire coal when properly burned ; and in many 
instances, owing to freedom from volatile matters, it can be used in 
such a manner as to do far more work, weight for weight.”’ 

And now, if we look for a moment into the uses of gas, we shall 
find the strongest assurances for its future. From being used ex- 
clusively for lighting purposes, gas has now added “ fresh fields 
and pastures new,” in the shape of demands for cooking, warming, 
motive power for engines, and for numerous manufacturing pur- 
poses ; and, by its economy and superior adaptability, it is daily 
extending its borders, and growing into a real necessity. Here, 
too, science has come forward, and created a complete revolution ; 
and I venture to say that no manufacture can show such mar- 
vellous progress as has been effected in gas-fittings and gas 
appliances during the last few years. Burners which formerly 
were made simply to pass gas through them with little or 
no regard to its proper combustion, or getting the most light 
out of it, are now made upon scientific principles; and gas 
companies are as much interested in promoting the use of these 
improved burners as their customers are in securing their econo- 
mical advantages. Indeed, from gas-burners to chandeliers, and 
gas ovens, stoves, and boilers, the same wonderful enterprise is 





apparent; and, without giving preference to any names of inventors 
or makers of gas appliances, we can point to many men of great 
scientific attainments who have made the construction of gas 
appliances a study. 

Another encouraging feature for gas is the growing tendency to 
use more of it. This tendency has doubtless been largely stimu- 
lated by the mania for the electric light ; but, whether we owe it 
to the electric light or not, the fact is there. The cry all over, both 
for public and private purposes, is like the often quoted dying cry 
of the distinguished German scholar, Goéthe, who said: “ Light, 
more light.” 

With all these advantages then in hand, and with a future so full 
of hope, no impartial individual can, I think, fairly question the 
position I started with, that perhaps at no period has the gas 
industry been more secure, and gas property more solid as an 
investment, than they are to-day. But I am quite aware that some 
of the advantages of economical gas production—say, from im- 
proved carbonizing plant, as, for instance, generative or regene- 
rative furnaces, and other manufacturing machinery—cannot be 
fully secured at many gas-works. Still I am much inclined to 
think that far better results can be obtained at the smallest gas- 
works than are in many cases realized. It is true that in large 
gas-works there is more capital and ability, and more stimulus to 
compete for the best results. But what I should like to see in 
small gas-works is the emulation encouraged by Lord Brougham, 
when on one occasion he delivered an address to some law students. 
His lordship said: ‘* Aim high, aim even at the Woolsack ; for if you 
do not get there, you will probably come much nearer than if you 
had never aimed at all.” 

Mr. W. J. Cooper read the following paper 

ON SOME RESULTS OF HIS METHOD OF LIMING COAL 
AS APPLIED TO GAS MAKING. 

The effect of employing lime mixed with coal in gas making, 
according to the method I recommend, is to increase the yield of 
ammonia, to add to the illuminating power of the gas, and to purify 
the gas so effectually that lime purifiers may be dispensed with 
altogether. The coke is also in certain respects improved in its 
quality. 

As you are aware, part of the sulphur which the coke contains 
when gas is made in the ordinary way, passes into the gas in the 
shape of sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphuret of carbon; whilst a 
considerable portion of the sulphur remains in the coke, and yields 
sulphurous fumes when the coke is employed as fuel. If about 
24 per cent. of lime, slaked with its own weight of water, be mixed 
with the coal before it is put into the retort, the coke will contain 
sufficient lime to retain all the sulphur; and if the mixture be 
sufficient, the coke will burn without giving off more than the 
slightest fames of sulphurous acid. It will also burn more brightly 
than ordinary coke. 

Thousands of tons of this calcified coke have, during the last four 
months, been sold without any complaint as to its quality. The 
coke has been used in furnaces, under boilers, and for domestic 
purposes, with most satisfactory results. 

The effect upon the gas purification has been to enable the gas 
manufacturer to produce a gas containing not more than one-half 
the quantity of sulphuret of carbon usually present in crude gas, 
and to reduce the sulphuretted hydrogen by one third. These 
results have been obtained in London, on a working scale of about 
8000 tons of coal per week, for the last two months ; and the use of 
lime purifiers has been gradually dispensed with—oxide of iron 
having been substituted. 

Before the process was used on this extended scale, experiments 
(numbering some thousands) were made by testing for sulphur 
compounds the gas made by limed coal in one retort-house against 
gas made by unlimed coal in an adjoining house. An important 
point should also be noticed, that the use of the process prevents 
the nuisance occurring from stopped ascension-pipes. 

The increased yield of ammonia which has been obtained is 
owing to the property of lime in causing nitrogenous organic sub- 
stances to yield ammonia at a red heat. This increase depends 
upon the more or less careful mixing of the lime with the coal. 
By the rough mixing hitherto practised, several comparative ex- 
periments have shown an increase of from 30 to 50 per cent.; but, 
by more careful mixing, 100 per cent. and upwards have been 
obtained. 

With regard to the increase in illuminants, the presence of lime 
when limed coal is carbonized causes the pitchy portion of the gas 
tar to yield benzole during the process of gas making in the retort. 
The experiments on illuminating power are going on, but are not 
sufliciently advanced to bring results before this meeting. I am, 
however, able to state that the improvement in coke, the increase 
in ammonia, and the reduction of the sulphur compounds to an 
extent sufficient to render the use of the lime purifier superfluous, 
are accomplished facts. 

The discussion of this paper was taken, and will be reported in 
next week’s issue. 

The next paper read was by Mr. J. A. G. Ross, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, on *‘ Boilers and Boiler Explosions.’’ This paper, and the 
sheets of diagrams by which it was accompanied, we hope to re- 
produce in an early number. 

The last paper was one prepared by Mr. D. M. Nelson, of 
Glasgow (read by Mr. J. Allan, of Edinburgh), on “ Experience 
of Oxide of Iron for Gas Purification.’ Mr. Nelson has promised 
to supplement his paper by giving certain data he had been unable 
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to prepare in time for the meeting; and, on this being done, his 
paper, and the discussion thereon, will appear. 


On the motion of Mr. Warvyer, seconded by Mr. Cox, a vote of 
thanks was passed to the readers of the papers. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
The following gentlemen were elected office-bearers of the 
Association for the ensuing year :— 

President: Mr. Woodall, of Leeds. 

Vice-President: Mr. W. H. Atkinson, of North Shields. 

Secretary: Mr. W. Hardie, of Newcastle. 

Auditor: Mr. J. H. Penney, of South Shields. 

Committee: Messrs, W. Ford, Stockton; J. Hepworth, Car- 
lisle; J. T. Jolliffe, Sunderland ; and W. Hardie, jun., North 
Shields. 

It was resolved that the next meeting of the Association should 
be held at Leeds. 

On the motion of Mr. Trewurrt, seconded by Mr. Forp, a vote 
of thanks was passed to the President, and the meeting concluded. 

The members afterwards dined together at the County Hotel. 








Correspondence. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 


GAS SHARE SCRIP DEPOSITED WITH MONEY-LENDERS 
AS COLLATERAL SECURITY. 

Sm,—A little more than a twelvemonth ago you did me the favour of 
inserting in the JournaL a question on the above subject, which was 
kindly taken up by correspondents of great ability.* For this—although 
it may appear late to do so—I now beg to offer you, and the esteemed 
correspondents who took part in the discussion, my very sincere thanks. 
Since that time it has been ascertained that it is not the practice of some 
of the largest companies in the kingdom to keep a register of notices 
received from money-lenders ; and it appears to me they are justified in 
not doing so, for if they did they would be guilty of officially admitting 
unofficial matter that would obscure the legal title of the “ persons 
appearing on the register,’ who ‘‘ should have a clear legal title not 
encumbered by the embarrassments which must arise if that legal title is 
allowed to be affected by‘notice.” (See Lord Westbury’s judgment in 
Ex parte Stewart re Shelley, quoted in my first letter.) But, as authorities 
will differ, I, who am comparatively ignorant of the uncertain operations 
of the “ unwritten law,”’ feel that it is expedient to exercise caution in 
official practice. 

I beg to enclose some remarks upon the subject received from a friend 
whose opinion is entitled to respect from the position he holds and the 
exceptional advantages he enjoys of studying questions of this nature, but 
whose name I am not permitted to publish. N.S 

April 23, 1883. a 


“The following remarks apply to gas companies whose Private Acts 
incorporate the Companies’ Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845 :— 

“In all cases, before advancing money on the security of the shares, the 
banker should ascertain that the intending borrower is registered as the 
owner of the shares or stock on the books of the company; for, as Lord 
Cairns has said, the possession of the certificate is merely a solemn 
affirmation, under the seal of the company, that his name is on the 
register as owner of the shares, and is not conclusive evidence of his legal 
title. Again, it must be remembered that, although he is registered as the 
owner of the shares or stock (which registration is conclusive evidence of 
his legal title), he may be merely a trustee for another, for the company 
does not take any cognizance of trusts; and, as Lord Cairns points out 
in The Shropshire Union Railway and Canal Company v. The Queen 
(L. R., 7 H. L. 496), ‘it is the duty of a personfreceiving, as an equitable 
mortgage of railway stock, the certificates of the shares thereof, to inquire 
what is the real position of the person pretending to mortgage, for if such 
person has only the legal title, and is merely the trustee for another, the 
equitable mortgagee will be unable to enforce his claim in opposition to 
the original cestui que trust.’ 

“ Having ascertained that the intending borrower is merely a trustee for 
another, and not absolutely owher, the banker should, in the words of 
Lord Hatherley in the above-cited case, ‘ get from the person for whom he 
is trustee a declaration that his interest has ceased, or else, by acquiring 
the legal title, place himself in a better position than those who rest their 
claims upon the equitable title.’ As Lord Hatherley points out in another 
part of his judgment in the same case, in order to acquire the legal title to 
the shares, the banker should probably, in addition to taking a transfer, 
have his name registered as owner; but this last point has not yet been 
decided, and therefore, to be on the safe side, he should do so. Of course 
the trustee, on his part, should take from the banker a covenant to reconvey 
the shares on payment of the principal and interest as agreed. If the 
banker has satisfied himself that the intending borrower is absolute owner. 
and not merely trustee of the shares, he should give notice to the company 
of the deposit of the scrip, and this notice will take the shares out of the 
‘reputed ownership’ of the borrower; so that, in case of his liquidation or 
pecan, By the banker will have a good title to the shares as against the 
trustee in bankruptcy. (See Ex parte Vallance, 3 M. & A. 224; Ex parte 
Union Bank of Manchester, L. R., 12 Eq. 354.) Of course, if he likes, the 
banker may take a transfer of the shares, as in the last case. 

“Now, I can see no good reason why the company should refuse to 
register the notice of the deposit of the scrip, which, unless he takes a 
transfer of the shares, the banker should (as pointed out before) give ; and 
in many cases it seems to me it would be absolutely necessary for them to 
do so for their own protection. Suppose, for instance, a shareholder 
eure his scrip with his banker as security for a loan, and the company 
re 


used to register the notice of the deposit, and some time afterwards (on ~ 


the fraudulent representations of the shareholder) the directors of the 
company transferred the shares, or gave the shareholder a duplicate certi- 
ficate. In either of these cases they would be, it appears to me, guilty of 
gross fraud; for they could not show that they had satisfied themselves 
that the old certificate was lost (in accordance with the provisions of the 
Companies’ Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845). Moreover, it seems to me 
that the directors of the company are obliged to compel a shareholder to 
give up his certificate before transfer; but it is purely in their discretion 
whether they make such a regulation or not. In those companies where 





* See JouRNAL, Vol. XXXIX., pp. 523, 610, 748, 789, 882, 984, 





there is no such regulation, it is clear that, unless they register notices of 
deposit of the certificates, the shareholder can in many cases commit a 
fraud. 

“It is manifest, from the judgment of Lord Westbury in Ex parte 
Stewart re Shelley, what the purpose of the enactment (sections 19 and 23 
of the Joint-Stock Companies’ Act, 1856, which is the same as section 20 of 
the Companies’ Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845) really was—viz., that all 
persons appearing on the register should have a clear legal title, not 
encumbered by the embarrassments which must arise if that legal title is 
allowed to be affected by notice. 

“ T fail to see, therefore, how section 20 of the Act of 1845 can be held to 
exempt the company from the liability to take cognizance of such notice 
of deposit by a shareholder.” 


Hegister of Patents. 


APpPaRATUS FOR REGULATING, CONTROLLING, INDICATING, AND REGISTERING 
THE FLow or F.iums.—Stevenson, J. C., of Liverpool. No. 4088; 
Aug. 26, 1882. ae 

This invention refers to apparatus by which the flow of fluids into a 
main or other receptacle is so regulated as to produce a constant or ap- 
proximately constant pressure; also to indicate and register the time or 
periods of the flow. This is accomplished by employing a double valve, 
contolled by apparatus subject to the action of the fluid in the main or 
receptacle to be regulated; the pressure acting upon a floating body, which 
can be more or less weighted as required. 

In one form of apparatus, suitable for regulating the supply of gas, a 
chamber is provided with a double valve, the two parts of which are 
situated respectively above and below a seating fixed in a partition, the 
lower side of which is open to the gas supply and the upper to the gas 
outlet. The spindle on which the two parts of the valve are placed works 
at its lower end in a guide, while its upper extremity is connected to a 
float which can be weighted to suit the required pressure in the main. 
This float acts as, or carries a lid or closure for the upper part of the 
chamber, subject to the pressure in the chamber; a slight alteration of 
pressure causing it to rise or fall, and to open or close the valve sufficiently 
to bring the pressure again to the determined — The float is sup- 
ported in liquid in a vessel provided with an overflow-pipe and cap, so that 
the height ofjthe liquid cannot rise above a determined point, and so vary 
the position to which the float has been adjusted. ’ 

When it is desired to indicate or register the time or periods at or during 
which the fluid is flowing, and also the approximate quantity of flow, the 
oscillations of the float, in conjunction with a uniform motion derived 
from some other source (such as clockwork) are employed in the formation 
of a diagram in which one set of dimensions—say the ordinates—are a 
measure of the pressure of flow of the fluids, and the other set of dimen- 
sions—say the abscisse—are a measure of time or periods. One form of 
this apparatus is suitable for registering the time at which jets on a gas- 
main are lighted, and also for registering approximately the number of 
such jets in operation. , 

Fig. 1 is a sectional elevation of apparatus suitable for regulating and 
controlling the supply of gas. Fig. 2 is a plan with the cylindrical float 
or lid removed. Tig. 3 is a sectional elevation of a similar apparatus, but 
with an indicating or registering arrangement provided with clockwork, 
the wheels of which are, for simplicity, not shown. 
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In fig. 1, A is the inlet branch and B the outlet. C is a rubber or metal 
valve fixed'on the valve-spindle D, which is of sufficient length to work 
in the lower guide formed on a small lid E and through the crossbar F, 
which is fixed on the inner casing G. The spindle also passes through the 
lid or floating valve H, and is secured and adjusted with screw-nuts. The 
floating valve is provided with a loose cover H!, forming a receptacle for 
balance-weights, to compensate for the different pressures of the fluid to 
be regulated. To the lid H a barrel-shaped float I is attached, immersed 
in water or other liquid retained in the annular chamber formed by the 
cylindrical casings J and G. The height of the water may be seen in the 
water-gauge, which is used to charge the annular space, and also to act as 
an overflow-pipe, so that too much water shall not be put into the 
chamber, as this would alter the position, and upset the adjustment of the 
apparatus. The gas to be regulated to produce a constant pressure enters 
at the branch A, thence passes the valve C and valve-seat G! into the cham- 
ber U, where the pressure acts against the lid H, causing it to rise or fall 
as the pressure varies, and thus allow a greater or less quantity of gas to 
pass the valve C. The valve-spindle D is attached to the lid, which opens 
or closes the valve according to the quantity of gas required to pass 
through. The float is attached to the lid H, and is made barrel-shaped to 
prevent sudden oscillations, which would cause an unsteadiness of pressure 
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in the chamber U. The water in the annular chamber forms a joint, pre- 
venting the gas escaping except by the branch opening B. The floating 
lid H is guided and held in position by the valve-spindle D. Thus when 
the lid and float are raised by an excess of pressure, the valve is totally or 
partially closed until the determined pressure is again attained. 

When it is desired to indicate or register the time or periods at or 
during which gas is flowing, and also the approximate quantity passed 
through the apparatus, the lid H is provided with a deep cylindrical outer 
casing L (fig. 3), formed for securing a sheet of paper around its cir- 
cumference. The lid has the same class of float attached as in fig. 1; 
but on the upper side one or more driving arms M are fixed, which take 
into the crossbar N, attached to an arrangement of clockwork capable 
of being wound up and set in motion in such a way as to cause the 
floating lid and paper barrel to rotate once in (say) twelve hours. One 
of the slowly-revolving shafts, O, O, has a fine piece of catgut or thread 
attached to and coiled around it, the other end of it passing over a 
small pulley, and down on to a weighted crossbar or pencil holder, 
which is held in position and guided by two stay-rods, 8. When set in 
motion, the paper barrel slowly revolves ; at the same time the pencil bar 
lowers a certain quantity whilst the barrel is making one revolution. The 
pencil holder is pc ~ ay with a tapped hole, into which a hollow pin is 
screwed, provided with a small spring, which presses the pencil with suf- 
ficient force against the revolving paper barrel to make a line, but not to 
tear the paper; at the same time it can be unscrewed or drawn back when 
the sheet is replaced by a new one. When no gas is passing through the 
apparatus, the revolving paper barrel and descending pencil form a helical 
line on the paper; but as soon as the gas is admitted to the apparatus, the 
floating lid H and — barrel L rise to the regulated height, and continue 
in this position until a change of pressure takes place, or a less supply is 
required. Thus, when the gas supply is stopped, the float, &c., drops 
down until the valve-spindle end D rests on the lid E. This forms a loop 
in the helical line, the length of which indicates the number of hours the 
gas was passing through the apparatus, and the vertical crdinates of which 
approximately show the number of outlet branches open during that time. 


Gas-Sroves.—Wright, J. F. and G. Et, of Birmingham. No. 4077; 
Aug. 25, 1882. (Not proceeded with.) 

In constructing gas-stoves according to this invention, the burner is 
placed near the bottom of a chamber higher than it is wide. A second 
similar chamber is fixed parallel therewith; the two being connected at 
top. Air to support combustion enters the first chamber at the lower part 
of the open front, and the products of combustion pass from its top to the 
top of the second chamber, and descending pass out at the bottom, which 
is in communication with the external atmosphere. Each chamber 
described contains a series of vertical tubes (of thin metal), opening at 
top, or both at top and bottom, into the room. When the latter, a 
circulation of the air of the room through the tubes takes place, and the 
air is warmed. When the tubes open into the room only at top, their 
bottom ends are put into communication with a flue to the external 
atmosphere. This flue is situated around the flue by which the products 
of combustion pass away; and the incoming current of fresh air is warmed 
by the outgoing current of vitiated air. The incoming current of air is 
afterwards further heated by passing through the tubes in the chambers 
of the stove; the warm air put into circulation not being confined to the 
air enclosed in the room, but consisting of fresh air warmed before being 
delivered into the room, and after circulating in the room passing into the 
stove to support combustion, and passing afterwards to the external 
atmosphere. Where the tubes in the chamber of the stove are open to 
the room at top and bottom, the incoming current of warm air is con- 
ducted directly to the bottom of the chamber containing the burner 
without passing through the room; or the incoming current may be 
divided, part of it passing into the stove and part directly into the room. 


Roasting Corree py Means or Gas.—Sugg, W. T., of Westminster. 
No. 4125; Aug. 29, 1882. 
This invention relates to apparatus for roasting coffee; and consists of 
a roaster, a small steam generator and engine for driving the same, and a 
condenser ; the roaster and steam-engine being heated by gas. 
{The apparatus was described in our “ Notes” column a short time since. 
See Vol. XL., p. 1080. } 


Waten-Mzrters.—Rettie, J., of Hatton Garden, London. No. 4174; Sept. 1, 
1882. (Not proceeded with.) 

This apparatus consists of two diaphragms enclosed by their edges in 
bellied cases, so that their central parts can move to and fro under the 
force of the inflowing water ; and, as they move, they press against studs 
or levers connected to rods working in stufling-boxes, so that the inflow 
taps can be operated therefrom. The reverse movements of the levers 
from the back action of the studs cause the taps to be shifted to open the 
outflow passages through the taps. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

2050.—Bay.z, P. A., Paris, “ A new model of glass lamp chimney that 
will increase the combustion and the light in every kind of lamp.” 
April 23, 1883. 

2067.—_Wnrient, J. F. and G. E., Birmingham, “ Improvements in gas 
cooking stoves and grills.” April 24, 1883. 

2091.—WatkeER, J., Leeds, “‘ Improvements in the treatment and utiliza- 
tion of certain waste materials which have been used in purifying coal 
gas.” April 25, 1883. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE PASSED THE GREAT SEAL. 
5095.—GREFNE, H. and T. A., Cannon Street, London, “A new or 
improved governor or regulator for regulating the supply of gas or other 
aériform fluids.” Oct. 26, 1882. 

5172.—Layton, T., Redditch, “‘ Improvements in gas and other furnaces.” 
Oct. 31, 1882. 

§228.—FurneEss, G., and RopertsHaw, J., Manchester, “ Improvements 
in valves, cocks, or taps for steam, water, gas, or other fluid under 
pressure.” Nov. 2, 1882. 

5247.—Tornam, J. H., Manchester, “Improvements in apparatus for 
heating water for all uses by gas-jets as rapidly as it issues from the 
supply-pipe.” Nov. 3, 1882. 

5312.—Bartiett, J., Osnaburgh Street, Regent’s Park, “A new or 
improved gas-stove for heating water for baths and other like purposes.” — 
Nov. 7, 1882. 

5539.—Lake, H. H., “Improvements in apparatus for measuring liquids, 
which apparatus may be adapted to serve as a motor, and for other pur- 
poses.” A communication. Nov. 21, 1882. 

425.—Jounson, J. H., “Improvements in valve gear for engines.” A 
communication. Jan. 25, 1883. 

742,—Imray, J., “ An improved method and apparatus for compressing 
air by successive explosions of combustible gaseous mixture.” A com- 
munication. Feb. 10, 1883. 








892.—Bercuey, C. G., Liverpool, ‘“ An improved apparatus for prevent- 
ing fluctuation of gas in mains or pipes from which gas-engines are 
supplied.” Feb. 17, 1883. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID. 
[AFTER THE THIRD YEAR. } 

1587.—Morcan-Brown, W., “Improvements in fluid-meters.” A com- 
munication. April 15, 1880 

1539.—LwwpiE, E., “ Improvements in apparatus for lighting and heating 
by gas, applicable in part for igniting fuel to produce coal or other fires.” 
April 15, 1880 

1567.—Encet, F. H. F., “Improvements in automatic apparatus for 
lighting, regulating, and extinguishing gas-burners.” A communication. 
April 16, 1880. 

1594.—QuEsNEL, L., ‘Improvements in gas soldering-irons.” April 19, 


1629.—Buck.anp, C., “Improvements in taps or cocks for water and 
other liquid.” April 21, 1880. 
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HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION. 
Monpay, Aprit 23. 
(Sittings in Banco, before Justices Fre.p and MaTHEW.) 
WEAVER UV. CORPORATION OF CARDIFF. 
THE “ANNUAL VALUE” AND “BATH” QUESTIONS. 

This was an popes, by way of special case, against the decision of the 
County Court Judge at Cardiff, and raised a question as to whether water 
used for baths fixed in private houses was employed for domestic purposes. 
The facts have already been reported in the JournnaL, but they may be 
thus briefly recapitulated: The plaintiff, who is a yearly terant of a 
private house in Cardiff, brought an action to recover from the defendants, 
who are the Urban Sanitary Authority of the borough, and have (under 
a conferred by Parliament) acquired the water undertaking of the 
ate Cardiff Water-Works Company, the sum of 5s. 3d., which was paid by 
him to them under protest in November last, for the purpose of preventing 
them carrying out a threat of cutting off the service of water to his resi- 
dence. The 5s. 3d. was made up of twoseparate sums of 2s. 9d. and 2s. 6d. 
The plaintiff claimed the 2s. 9d. in respect of an excessive charge made 
upon him for a supply of water for domestic purposes, and 2s. 6d. paid in 
respect of an illegal charge made for the supply of water for a fixed bath 
in his private house. The action was heard before the County Court 
Judge in November, 1882, and he gave his judgment on the 11th of January 
last.* The claim as to the 2s. 9d. arose out of a dispute between the plain- 
tiff and the defendants as to the annual value on which the rate charged 
for the supply of water for domestic purposes to the house was to be 
assessed. The County Court Judge held that he had no jurisdiction, under 
the Acts relating to the supply of water by the defendants, to determine a 
dispute as to annual value, and therefore nonsuited the plaintiff as to this 
portion of, the claim. With regard to the sum of 2s. 6d., he gave judgment 
for the defendants, with leave to the plaintiff to appeal. The material 
facts are as follows :—The Cardiff Water-Works Company was incorpo- 
rated by a Special Act passed in 1850. In this Act was incorporated the 
Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847. By a Special Act passed in 1853 the 
Act of 1850 was repealed; but the 2nd section of the repealing Act pro- 
vided that the Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847, should be incorporated 
with the Special Act. By section 42 it} was enacted “that the Com- 
pany shall, at the request of the owner or occupier of any house 
or part of a house, in any street in which, or within 100 yards of which, 
any main-pipe of the Company shall be laid, or any person who, under 
the provisions of this Act, or any Act incorporated therewith, shall be 
entitled to demand a supply of water for domestic purposes, furnish to 
such owner or occupier or other person, a sufficient supply of water for his 
domestic uses, at the rates hereinafter specified—i.e., where the annual 
value of such house shall not exceed £20, at a rate not exceeding £6 per 
cent. per annum; and where such annual value shall exceed £20, at a 
rate not exceeding £5 per cent. per annum.” Section 43 provided “ that 
a supply of water for domestic purposes, as aforesaid, shall include a 
supply for a water-closet in each such house, but shall not include a 
supply of water for railway purposes, or for baths, washhouses, or public 
purposes, or for horses or cattle, or for washing carriages, or for any orna- 
mental purpose, or for any steam-engine, or for any brewery, warehouse, 
counting-house, office, shop, coachhouse, stable, store, cellar, vault, work- 
shop, mill, or manufactory, or for shipping, or for any trade, manufacture, 
or business}whatsoever.” Section 45 provided “that it shall be lawful 
for the Company to supply any person with water (other than for domestic 
purposes) at such rent and upon such terms and conditions as shall be 
agreed upon between the Company and the persons desirous of having 
such supply of water.” 

Mr. M‘Intyre, Q.C., M.P., and Mr. CLement Hicorns appeared in sup- 
port of the appeal; Mr. R. E. Werster, Q.C., and Mr. Brynmor Jones 
opposed it on behalf of the Corporation. 

Mr. M‘Intyre, in support of the appeal, proceeded to state the facts as 
given above; and pointedjout that the only question for the Court was 
whether the bath fixed in the appellant’s private house was a bath within 
the meaning of section 43 of the Special Act. He submitted that this 
section referred to public baths and washhouses, and not to baths fixed 
in private residences. Their Lordships would also have to consider what 
were domestic purposes. 

Justice Fre.p: Is not washing one ? 

Mr. M‘Intyre: I should have thought it one of the most important. 

Justice Freip: A bath is one mode of washing. I think we had better 
hear what Mr. Webster has to say upon the point. 

Mr. WeszsTER, on behalf of respondents, pointed out that this was a 
bath supplied from the main by a fixed pipe, and was not intended for 
domestic purposes. 

Justice Fretp: Baths and washhouses have been the subject of legisla- 
tion for many years. 

Mr. WEBSTER submitted that the word “bath” was not used in. the 
Cardiff Water-Works Act in the sense of public baths and washhouses. 
The words of the section were “ baths, washhouses, or public purposes.” 
The 48rd section of the Act provided that a domestic supply should not 
include a supply of water to washhouses and baths, and therefore it could 
not be contended that the water supplied to the appellant’s bath was for 
domestic purposes. 

Justice Farp : Is it not obvious that the words “ baths and washhouses’ 
must be taken in a public sense ? 

Mr. WexsTER said there were a number of words in the section which 
pointed to a domestic as distinguished from a public use of water. He 
submitted that the word “bath” must be taken in the ordinary sense. 





* See ante, p. 106. 
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Supposing a horse was to be washed in his Lordship’s stable-yard, under 
this section it could have been contended that this was a domestic pur- 
pose. Linen washed in a laundry in a gentleman’s private residence was 
not a domestic purpose. He argued that section 43, taken as it stood, 
must apply to private users for such purposes, and could not be limited to 
public users ; and that public baths and washhouses would be‘public pur- 
poses. He thought the case of The Sheffield Water-Works Company v. 
Bingham* was a strong argument in his favour, 

Justice FrrLp: The Sheffield Company’s Act was not in the same words 
as this Act. The late Master of the Rolls put a construction on the Shef- 
field Act with reference to the question as to whether those persons who 
occupied private houses should use water for domestic purposes at a 
certain rate or rental. 

Mr. WEBSTER submitted that section 43 could not be shown to apply to 
public purposes only, and that it contained nothing to show that the baths 
were to be for public use. In all the Acts of Parliament he had looked 
into public baths and washhouses were spoken of as being public. 

Justice Fretp: I have a washhouse. Suppose my servant washes her 
cabbages there, would that incur an extra charge ? 

Mr. WessTER: Certainly not. Cabbages and dishes would be washed 
in a scullery, and not in a washhouse, and the accidental circumstance 
of their being washed in the washhouse would not make the occupier liable 
to an extra charge. 

Justice Fre.p: Must you not put other than a natural construction on 
the word ‘“‘ washhouses” ? 

Mr. Wexsster: No. A washhouse must mean a laundry. I submit that 
a washhouse means a place where wasLing is done. 

Justice Fretp: Why do you limit the word “ washhouses” to wash- 
houses for linen and clothes ? 

Mr. WessTER: Because I submit that such is the ordinary meaning 
of the word. My argument is that as the washing of private carriages in 
the hands of private persons is not a domestic use of water, baths in the 
hands of private ——- are not a domestic use of it. The learned 
Counsel, in concluding his argument, said that the County Court Judge at 
he end of his judgment dealt with the Sheffield case, and said it was bind- 
ing upon him. 

Justice Fre.p, in delivering judgment, said that, giving the best con- 
struction he could to the Act of Parliament, he had come to the conclusion 
that the Court must answer in the affirmative the question which the 
learned County Court Judge had asked; that was to say, that a supply of 
water for domestic purposes included, according to the true construction 
of the Act, a supply of water fora fixed bath. His duty was limited on 
the present occasion to construing the Act before him, and no other Act. 
It was a dangerous practice to endeavour to construe one Act by reference 
toanother. The whole Act must be looked at, in order to ascertain, from 
the language used, what was the intention of the Legislature; and the 
Court must simply decide on the construction of the Act before it. In 
this case, therefore, the first requirement was to see what the Act itself 
provided. By it the Company were bound to supply water to the 
inhabitants of its district, and the mode in which this was to be done was 
prescribed ; and payment for water used for domestic purposes was to be 
made by a specified rate upon the annual value of the houses. Of course, 
the value of the premises could be no direct indication of the value or 
quantity of water consumed in them ; but, taking the average of house con- 
sumption, a fair indication of each supply was afforded. This, however, 
might not in all instances be the case, as in a large, fully-inhabited 
dwelling-house a greater quantity might be used than in premises in a 
place used principally for business purposes. Charging on the rental of 
a house was the only way specified, at all events for finding out what was 
the sum to be paid for the supply. For the sum so calculated upon the 
value of the house it was provided that the occupant should have a suffi- 
cient supply of water for his domestic use. In this case the owner of the 

remises rated possessed a fixed bath. It was conceded that a moveable 

ath would come under the head of domestic uses. This could not be 
denied for a moment, any more than that washing one’s hands in a bowl 
or basin was a use of water for domestic purposes. And so the Court had 
decided in the case of The Sheffield Water-Works Company v. Bingham. 
Then, if this was a use for domestic purposes, the section of the Act referring 
to the point clearly provided that payment was to be made upon the annual 
value. Another section followed qualifying this, and declaring that certain 
things should not come under the description of domestic purposes. The first 
class might be denominated quasi domestic, inasmuch as they might refer 
to either private establishments or public buildings. Then came another 
class, as to which it was provided that the Company’s supply should not 
include a supply of water for railway purposes, or for baths or washhouses, 
or other public purposes, or for washing horses or carriages. For the con- 
tention which was presented to the Court in this case to succeed, it must 
be made out to the reasonable satisfaction of the Court that the Legislature 
did intend, by section 43, to exclude a fixed bath from the domestic supply ; 
and this had not been done. The only words relied on for the purpose 
were those relating to a supply to a “ water-closet;” the word being used 
in the singular number—not meaning necessarily to confine the supply to 
a single closet, but showing that a particular class of supply was there 
spoken of for private houses, such as had been referred to before. The 
“railway purposes” mentioned and “baths” were also spoken of in the 
plural. This evidently did not mean two or three baths in one house, as 
it might if it stood alone; but it was employed-in collocation with other 
words, which showed that it referred to public establishments. At the 
time this Act was passed, measures had been sanctioned by the Legis- 
lature for the establishment of public baths and washhouses where people 
could bathe or send their linen for cleansing; and these establishments 
were to be placed under the control of local bodies. Public purposes being 
referred to there, it must be contended that the Legislature, in speaking 
of baths, did not mean one or two single baths in a house, but such public 
establishments. Washing carriages was another purpose for which the 
water was mentioned as being excluded from the ordinary domestic supply. 
All these purposes, of course,-involved the use of large quantities of water ; 
and the mere use of a fixed bath by the members of a house did not neces- 
sitate any such use, and must not be held to come into the domestic supply. 
It had been urged that by their Act thé Corporaticn were only bound to 
give a sufficient supply for the use of each occupier of a dwelling-house. 
Well, the use by the occupant must be the use for his own domestic pur- 
poses. Another section (81) referred to “all persons requiring a supply of 
water for baths, ponds, pools, closets, cows, and horses, or for the purposes 
of any trade or business whatever.” With regard to this section, he must 
agree with the judgment of the Court of Appeal on similar sections, that 
to the word “baths” must there be given a private meaning; but here 
the words were not the same, and a bath fixed ina private house would 
not come within the meaning of the words “ baths or washhouses.”’ 

Justice MatHew concurred. He had, he said, experienced the usual 
difficulty with which the Court was troubled, when discussing Acts of 
Parliament, as to the intention of the Legislature in passing the Acts. 
The question here was simply what a supply of water for domestic pur- 


* See JouRNAL, Vol, XXXVL, p. 769. 





poses included. If either of the phrases in question stood alone, there 
would have been no difficulty in saying they meant the usual purposes for 
which the occupants of houses used water. Clearly, the baths and wash- 
houses referred to in the Act meant public establishments, and did not 
relate at all to the use of water in private dwellings, as was shown by the 
words immediately following, “or other public purposes ;” so that it was 
evident the word “baths” would come under this description. Without 
hesitation, therefore, he had come to the same conclusion as his learned 
brother. 

Judgment was accordingly entered for the appellant, with costs; but, 
in view of the decision given by the County Court Judge, liberty to appeal 
was granted, 

SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE FOR IRELAND. 
COURT OF APPEAL.—Tuurspay, Aprit 19. 
(Before the Lory CuancexLor, Chief Justice Morris, and Lord 
Justice F1TzGIBBON.) 
THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, AT THE RELATION OF THE CORPORATION OF 
DUBLIN, Vv. THE BLACKROCK TOWNSHIP COMMISSIONERS. 
THE COSTS OF THE KINGSTOWN WATER BILL. 

This was an appeal by the Blackrock Commissioners from an order of the 
Master of the Rolls, granting an interlocutory injunction restraining them 
from prosecuting, at the expense of the township rates, an application 
to Parliament in the present session for a Bill for the purpose of obtaining 
powers to supply the township with water independently of the Cor- 
poration of Dublin, with whom they have an existing contract by which 
the township is supplied from the Vartry. The Master of the Rolls had 
decided to allow the defendants to go on with their application for the 
Bill, but refused to permit them to defray the costs of doing so out of 
the township rates. From this decision the Blackrock Commissioners 
appealed. By the Dublin Corporation Water Act of 1861, the Corporation 
are empowered to supply the townships of Blackrock and Kingstown with 
water. The Bill contained a scheme applied: for by the Commissioners, 
for taking the supply from the Glencullen River, or some other sources 
in the county of Dublin, and they proposed to form a Board of Water 
Commissioners for the purpose of carrying out the works, and putting 
the scheme in operation, with power:to levy rates. The Commissioners 
alleged that the Corporation were claiming £3000 a year against the 
three townships of Blackrock, Kingstown, and Dalkey, for a supply of about 
600,000 gallons daily; whereas the proposed scheme would give a supply 
of 100 gallons daily per head of the population, instead of 20 gallons, as 
supplied by the Corporation, and the cost would be only 3d. per 1000 
gallons. The Dublin Corporation impeached the accuracy of these calcu- 
lations, and resisted the proposed scheme on the ground that, by a clause 
in the existing Acts, the townships were bound not to contract for a supply 
from any other parties unless there should be default in the existing 
supply ; and they alleged that therejhad never,been any complaint made as 
to the quality or quantity of the supply given from the Vartry to the town- 
ships until the Bill was applied for. The real point on which the decision 
of the Master of the Rolls went was this: The Corporation of Dublin is a 
ratepayer in the Blackrock township, and, as such ratepayer, it contended 
that under the Acts governing the township it had no legal right to use the 
rates in prosecuting a Bill which was not one to give the Blackrock Com- 
missioners new powers, but was to take away from them all powers as to 
water supply, and to vest them in a new Joint Board. 

Mr. JELLETT, Q.C., Mr. Prers Wuirte, (.C., and Mr. Kenny appeared in 
support of the appeal; Mr. Warker, Q.C., Mr. Bewiey, Q.C., and Mr. 
Apams represented the Corporation of Dublin. 

The Court unanimously dismissed the appeal, and affirmed the decision 
of the Master of the Rolls; holding that the defendants had no right to 
promote the Bill in question at the expense of the rates, and that if they 
desired to promote it they should do so at their own personal risk. Chief 
Justice Morris observed that promoters of Bills should prosecute their 
undertakings at their own risk, like other public benefactors. * 


A Britt for regulating the price of gas, and providing for the inspection 
of meters in New York and Brooklyn, has lately passed a third reading 
in the Legislative Assembly. It provides that the maximum price for gas 
shall be 1 dol. 50c. per 1000 cubic feet of 16-candle power. 

THERE is some talk of the Local Authority purchasing the Chepstow 
Gas-Works. The price spoken of is £10,000; and it appears, from the 
figures, that the town would be able to make a fair annual profit, and at 
the end of a number of years become sole possessors of the works. It is 
thought that money might be obtained for less than 4 per cent. 

Tue tender of Messrs. Willey and Co., of Exeter, has been accepted 
by the St. Mary Church Local Board, for a new gasholder, &c., consequent 
upon the extension of the gas-works, which is rendered necessary by the 
growth of the district, and chiefly for the supply of Babbacombe. The 
new holder is to contain 56,000 cubic feet of gas, and the total cost of the 
extension is estimated at £2500. 

Tue Committee appointed by the Board of Trade to determine the rela- 
tive merits of oil, gas, and electricity as lighthouse illuminants consists of 
Captain Nisbet, of the Trinity House (Chairman); Dr. Ball, F.R.S., Astro 
nomer-Royal for Ireland; Mr. A. Vernon Harcourt, F.R.S.; Dr. Hopkinson, 
F.R.S.; Mr. J. Crichton, Sheriff of Fyfe; Sir James N. Douglass, C.E.; 
and Mr. J. R. Wigham, of Dublin. Mr. E. Price Edwards is Secretary to 
the Committee. 

To-pay a Local Government Board inquiry will be opened at Sheffield 
in reference to the application of the Corporation for a loan of £150,000 
for sewerage works. Keference has already been made in our columns to 
the difficulty which has arisen between the Corporation and the Board of 
Guardians as to the sewage from the Workhouse; and as it appears that 
the plans of the former body for carrying out the necessary drainage 
works do not give entire satisfaction to the latter, it may be presumed 
that the Inspector’s duties will not be purely formal. 

Tue need of New York City, says the Plumber and Sanitary Engineer, 
is a plentiful supply of water. The engineers who have examined the 
subject propose to furnish that water through a nearly “ bee line” tunnel 
conduit of 12 feet clear diameter, 26 miles long, and deep enough below 
the surface to be free from accident or wilful damage. To furnish the 
same amount of water through wrought-iron pipes would require the 
laying of 32 lines of pipe of 3 feet diameter, the largest size yet used for 
wrought-iron conduits, for at least 36 miles, on a circuitous route, and 
crossing a number of deep ravines. Such pipes would necessarily be laid 
on or near the surface of the ground and be liable to be maliciously injured. 
It is nota difficult matter to discover that the furnishing and laying of 
200,000 tons of wrought-iron pipe would be a heavier burden on the tax- 
payers than the construction of the proposed tunnel conduit, not to speak 
of the probable complications resulting from combinations in the iron 
market over so large an order of material for city use. 





_* In virtue of this decision, the Bill, as will be seen by our “ Parliamentary Inte!l- 
ligence,” has been withdrawn.—Eb. J. G. L. 
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Windsor and Eaton Water Bill . Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 Feb. 26 ee . oe 
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tion Workington Local Board Water Bill Lords — se oe os es os 
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gas Wroxall and District Water Bill . Lords Feb. 26 Feb. 26 Bill withdrawn. oe —-- —_— 
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1 The Basingstoke and Estrop Water Bill and the Limerick Water Bill (Before Lord ee, Sei ate! Seas’ One SULSEE, 
rtec were referred to a Select Committee, consisting of the Duke of Richmond ita “al T 7 ate ND Ww ATEE B LL 
ent (Chairman), Viscount Powerscourt, Viscount Sidmouth, Lord Ribblesdale, BARNET DISTRICT GAS A} ATER BILL. 
the and Lord Leconfield ; to meet on Thursday, April 26. Mr. Litter, Q.C., Mr. Pemper, Q.C., Mr. Lepcarp, and Mr, Rickarps 
rhe Ss appeared for the promoters; Mr. VaucHan Ricnarps, Q.C., and Mr. 
the Sumess Wit for the East Barnet Valley Local Board and owners and 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. occupiers in the district; Mr. Cripps for the Finchley Local Board; and 
e > - > rc ‘ . . 7 
me Tuurspay, APRit 26. Health of Chipping Barmse’” and Mr. Macuean for the Local Board of 
tro THE LONDON GOVERNMENT BILL. Mr. LirTteRr, in opening the case on behalf of the promoters, said the 
on, Mr. Firta gave notice that on Monday, April 30, he will ask the First proposal, so far as water was concerned, was to extend the limits of the 
E. ; Lord of the Treasury “ whether the Government still hope and expect to | present supply, and also to empower the Barnet District Gas and Water 
y to be able to introduce the London Government Bill to the consideration of | Company to make and maintain additional works. Previous to 1872 there 
the House during the present session; and whether, in arriving at a | were three different Companies in the district—viz., the East Barnet Gas 
ield decision on this point, they have considered the enormous evils and loss | and Water Company, the Potter's Bar Gas Company, and the Barnet 
,000 attendant upon leaving the various questions of Metropolitan reform, and | Consumers’ Gas Company; but in that year they were amalgamated by 
8 to especially the question of London Water Supply, still unsettled.” Act of Parliament, and formed into the Barnet District Gas and Water 
d of ee Company. At first the Company were anything but successful—the 
that 7 x | dividend in 1874 being nil—but they went on increasing, so that up to the 
age Fripay, Apri 27. | present time the profits had yielded an average dividend of 5°4 per cent., 
ned METROPOLITAN LOCAL AUTHORITIES AND ELECTRIC LIGHTING. taking it over the whole period of existence. In the early part of their 
Mr. Yorke asked the President of the Board of Trade whether it is the | career there were considerable difficulties as to giving adequate supplies 
eer, fact, as reported, that several local authorities in London are unwilling to | of water; and, not making any profit, they were unable to do as they had 
the enter into arrangements for establishing electric lighting within their | since done. In 1874 the Company appointed a new Engineer, who found 
nal respective districts; and, if so, whether, in view of such unwillingness, | out that the condition of the works was anything but satisfactory. So 
low he would be disposed to consider the advisabilty of still further extending | seriously did the people of the district think of the matter, that on one 
the the time allowed to such local authorities for considering the provisions | occasiom the Company endeavoured to do something. They sank a well 
the of the Model Provisional Order recently issued by the Board, for the | in Finchley, where they hoped to obtain a considerable supply of water 
Sow guidance of local ‘authorities seeking to make arrangements with com- without —— | phe — a = oy 3 mt caer be 
sal — _ om introduction of new systems of electric lighting throughout | Ww co oe ea $1800 gallens of w a A ms Sree 2 sent na had anticipated 
: 1e Metropolis. could only get _ : vater per hour, w y . 
= Mr. CHAMBERLAIN replied that it was true that some of the local autho- | getting something like 40,000 gallons; and it was not, of course, worth 
> of rities in London desired to have further time to consider what course while keeping this going. The consequence was, they determined to sink 
tax- they should take with regard to electric lighting; but, if such delay were another well alongside the old one in the town of Barnet, where they 
eak granted, it would be impossible to carry into effect any scheme for lighting | thought—and the supposition turned out to be right—that the supply 
ron their districts by electricity during the present year, owing to the Stand- would be practically inexhaustible. They also erected new engines and 
) ing Orders of the other House. Some of the principal local authorities, | machinery, so that they were now able to raise more than a million gallons 
sod both in London and in the country, had already come to satisfactory | per day, whereas the consumption was only about 400,000 gallons. The Com- 
ate! arrangements; and all these bodies, in his opinion, had had plenty of | pany wereconsequently in an exceedingly good position in this respect. With 


time for the full consideration of the subject. 





regard to the quality of the water—a subject raised by one of the petitions— 
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evidence would be called to show that, although it was slightly hard, this 
hardness was caused by its extreme wholesomeness, and it was better for 
dietetic purposes being a trifle hard. There would therefore be no serious 
discussion as to the quantity or quality of the water. The only petition 
alleging insufficiency of supply was that from Finchley; but it would be 
proved that wherever there had been any allegation of insufficiency of 
supply, the officers of the Company had immediately investigated the 
cause, and in every case it had turned out that it had arisen either from 
negligence on the part of the consumers, or from the defective nature of 
their own appliances. In one case, however, it was found to be by reason 
of an attempt to supply 14 houses from one single main, which was too 
small for the purpose. There had been a considerable extension of mains, 
the length of which was 61 miles altogether, 334 miles being new within a 
very short time. The Company had been continually applied to for a 
supply to the district lying north of their limits, and they were prepared 
to take in the whole of these districts. There could not be anything worse 
found in or around London than the state of things at Potter’s Bar, where 
an attempt was made by the Vicar, at his own expense, so long ago as 1835, 
to sink a well to a great depth ; but no water could be obtained. In 1870 
matters were so bad that people actually made their tea with water which 
had been used for washing purposes. About this time a gentleman named 
Parker had his attention called by a lady of his family to this condition of 
things, and he began to stir himself. Unfortunately the lady died; but she 
left Mr. Parker custodian of a certain sum of money which she desired 
should be laid out in trying to find a remedy. He consulted six different 
water engineers, and tried to supply water from one place; but it was 
condemned by a medical authority as dangerous. He spent a great deal of 
money and time, and took considerable trouble in trying to get the district 
properly supplied with water; but the estimates were so high for a single 
well, and the prospects of success so small, that eventually he was dis- 
couraged from doing anything more. The Rural Sanitary Authority and 
the Local Government Board had been tried ; and, in fact, every effort had 
been made. The Colne Valley Water Company had been asked to supply 
the district ; but they said it was utterly impossible for them todo so. The 
New River Company had likewise declared their inability ; and there was 
no body but the Barnet Company who could undertake the task, and they 
were willing—although not anxious—to do so. Under these circumstances, 
one would hardly have thought there would be any great objection to the 
present Bill; and witnesses would be called to prove the desirability of it. 
With reference to the petitions 

Mr. Ricnarps thought he might save trouble by saying he did not dis- 
pute the quality of the water. He wanted a constant supply. 

Mr. MacLean concurred. 

Mr. Lirt.er said a constant supply was all very well; but it was not a 
very popular matter with consumers. The water was turned on for a long 
period every day, and it was the fault of the builders of the houses if there 
was not sufficient, becausedt was turned on on Sundays as well as on week 
days. If it was supplied constantly under pressure, it could only be to 
those places which were below the level of the reservoir. Had the Local 
Boards considered what had to be done in the interests of the consumers, 
when there was not a house in the village which would not have to be 
sltered? It was one thing to have a tap bearing a column of water from 
a cistern, but it was quite a different matter to have one which should bear 
the pressure of a main with force enough to supply the whole district. 
There was another thing—a constant supply could not be afforded all at 
once, but would take 12 or 14 years; and it might be remembered what 
liad happened in the Metropolis. In 1871 the Metropolis Water Bill, in 
which provision was made for a constant supply, passed through Parlia- 
ment; yet up to the present time there were numbers of houses—in Great 
George Street, for example—in which there was not a constant supply. 
More than this, the people did not want it; they did not want to have the 
expense of altering their fittings, nor the increased risk of pipes bursting 
in frosty weather. In the East-end of London the constant supply might 
probably be an unmitigated good; but it was not so in the case of Barnet. 
‘here was also this further objection, that in order to carry it out, an 
expenditure of £20,000 would be necessary, because larger reservoirs and 
various other appliances would be required; and, in addition to this, it 
would cost more afterwards in supervision and examination of the works. 
It would also be necessary to ask their lordships to introduce all the regu- 
lations which were in force regarding water companies, without which, of 
course, no one would dream of imposing such a Ser; and in this way it 
would be turning a purely suburban and almost rural district into a portion 
of the Metropolis. Inasmuch, however, as the limits were carefully defined 
by the Métropolis Water Act, the proper time to do this would be whenever 
it was considered necessary to introduce a Bill dealing with the other 
districts. The New River Company were under no such obligation as to 
constant supply, although in some places they gave it at the request of the 
consumers. The Kent Company were not; and, in fact, none of the 
London Water Companies, except those actually within the limits of the 
Metropolis, were under this obligation. It certainly seemed an exceed- 
ingly inconsistent thing for gentlemen who were complaining of the pre- 
sent charge for water, to ask the Committee to add £20,000 to the Company’s 
expenditure, unless there was to be an adequate return; and this could 
not be made unless the price of water was increased. Under all the 
circumstances, an appeal was made to the petitioners themselves whether 
they thought it reasonable for such a thing to be put upon the Company; 
and if they did not answer, their lordships would be asked whether, in 
the interests of the consumers, they would recognize such aclaim. The 
learned Counsel then read and commented on the various petitions pre- 
sented against the Bill; after which, 

The following evidence was called :— 

Mr. Henry Parker, examined by Mr. Ricxarps. 

I am a Justice of the Peace, and have resided at Potter’s Bar for 23 years. 
At first I found e very good well under the house; but about three or four 
years after, I was advised to have the water analyzed, and it was then 
certified as utterly unfit for domestic use. I was told that the water per- 
colated through from the churchyard. About the year 1865, owing to a 
great scarcity of water, I began to urge upon the Barnet Gas and Water 
Company the propriety of extending their operations in the district, so as 
to include Potter's Bar; and early in 1873 the Company said they would 
do so upon receiving a guarantee. A public meeting was held in March 
of that year, and I tried to get a guarantee signed; but there were very 
few persons who would come forward, and the Company said the amount 
was not sufficient. The Company wanted £300 a year, and we only reached 
£120. Mr. Bailey Denton was then consulted, and he tried to induce the 
New River Company to give us a supply; but they found it quite imprac- 
ticable to do so. Then he suggested the plan of trying to purify the existing 
spring water by draining the district and making large storeages, the expense 
of which would have been about £4000; but I felt this was too much 
for a private individual to undertake. In the year 1835 or 1836 our Vicar 
sank a well to the depth of 250 feet, in the endeavour to supply his own 
house ; but he failed to find water, and gave it up. I believe the chalk 
crops out at Northorn, and the water is about 350 feet below us. In one 
of my fields there is a pond, about 100 yards from the road, and I laid a 
pipe down to it, and made a tank near the road, and put a pump over it, 











filtering the water at each end. The people have to fetch the water, and 

there is always a supply; but Dr. Saunders, the District Medical Officer 

of Health, says that even though twice filtered it is not fit for drinking 

purposes. The supply, of course, is of a very limited character, and is not 
sufficient for anything like all the inhabitants of the district. Dr. Sanders 
made a further analysis of the water used in my own house in 1875; the 
result being that it was declared to be very bad water. In 1876 I tried the 
Colne Valley Company, and they said the hilly district about Shenley 
rendered it impossible for them to get across to Potter’s Bar. In 1878, I 

applied to the Rural Sanitary Authority; and I think this led to the 
appointment of a Parochial Committee to see if they could do any good. 
In the same year there was a talk of applying for a Provisional Order ; but 
this was abandoned on account of the opposition it met with. In 1879 the 
Barnet Company said they would bring their mains up to Hadley High 
Stone, which was the limit of their district, and supply us at that point by 
meter, and from there we were to lay down our own pipes. A recom- 
mendation was made that £5000 should be borrowed, and the scheme 
attempted; but when the matter came before the Rural Sanitary Authority 
they thought it was such a heavy tax to put upon the agricultural portion 
of the district that they declined to adopt the report. In July, 1880, a 
memorial on the subject was presented to the Rural Sanitary Authority ; 
but no relief could be obtained in that quarter. It was felt we could not 
compel the Barnet Company to come, and we were really at our wits’ ends, 
In 1882 we consulted Mr. Tilley, of Walbrook, on the subject of sinking 
an artesian well, which he thought could be done for about £4000, irre- 
spective of the distributing pipes. Mr. Paton, of St. Albans, also advised 
us that he had little doubt as to our obtaining water by means of an 
artesian well, but he could not guarantee it; and his idea of the expense 
was about £4700. We knew that at Finchley water had been found and 
then lost again; and we thought we might get into the same dilemma. I 
think the present scheme for including Potter's Bar within the limits of 
the Barnet Company would put an end to all difficulties. Subject to the 
approbation of the Local Government Board, the Company have recently 
entered into an agreement with our Rural Sanitary Authority to supply 
us; and I have no reason to doubt their ability to do so. So far as I can 
judge, the water issuing from their well is inexhaustible. ; ; 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuaxrps: It is the duty of the Rural Sanitary 
Authority to supply Potter’s Bar with water, but they have not the money 
to doit. The money must be borrowed, and we are advised that we must 
have at least £12,000 to start with. Whether the water-rate should be 
calculated upon the gross annual value or on the rateable value is, I think, 
a moot point; but I should say whichever cost the least. The rateable 
value has the advantage of being fixed in the parish books; and, per- 
sonally, I consider gross annual value very objectionable. It is a selfish 
view for persons who at present live in a very limited area to look with 
some dismay upon the prospect of a large increase of that area. 

By Mr. Maciean: I know nothing about the present supply of water 
to the Chipping Barnet district, only that I believe it to be very good. 

Rev. H. G. Watkins, examined by Mr. Rickarpbs. 

I have been Vicar of Potter’s Bar for 47 years; and in my opinion it 
would be the greatest possible benefit to the inhabitants if there were 
a better supply of water. In 1848 I sank a well 250 feet deep, but no 
water was obtained; and practically I was told it was useless to go deeper. 
My house and most of the houses near me are supplied by surface wells 
about 14 feet deep; and we have to filter the water used for drinking 
purposes. I am bound to say, however, that notwithstanding the want 
of good water the district is a healthy one. I do not care where the water 
comes from so long as it is good and useful. 

Mr. T. Smith, examined by Mr. Rickarps. 

Iam proprietor of the Ravenscroft Park Estate, on which there are now 
about 21 houses; but this number will be largely increased. Those at 
present let average from £75 to £105 per annum. ‘They are supplied with 
water by the Barnet Company, although it is out of their district, and the 
supply can be withdrawn at any moment, or I can be charged any amount 
the Company think proper; so that naturally I prefer to have an enforced 
supply. I have not heard of a single complaint against the Barnet Com- 
pany from any of my tenants. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: I haveno apprehension of the supply 
ever being withdrawn. 

Mr. F’. Venables, examined by Mr. Rickarps. 

I am a Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institute, and reside at Hadley Green, 
which is about the highest point within the Company’s limit of supply. 
I have no complaint to make against the supply of water, and have always 
been well treated in the matter. I have no doubt that if the Company 
obtain the power now sought it will be of great advantage to the owners 
of estates, both for letting and selling. My office, in the High Street of 
Barnet, is in the parish of South Mimms, which is without the area for 
which the Company at present have parliamentary powers, and therefore 
they are not bound to supply us. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: So long as the supply exists, it 
makes no difference to us whether it is supplied under parliamentary 
powers or not. 

By Mr. Macuxan: I have not been able to give very much consideration 
to the question whether, if the district the Company have to supply is 
doubled, the present means of doing so would be sufficient; in fact, I have 
not been capable of going into the subject as to the volume of water. 

Mr. EL. W. Brooking, examined by Mr. Lepcanrp. 

I am a Civil Engineer, and in 1873 was appointed Sanitary Inspector and 
Surveyor to the Barnet Rural and Urban Sanitary Authorities; but have 
since resigned both offices. I am well acquainted with the water supply of 
the district. The part of the township of Barnet—South Mimms—not in 
the present limits of water supply will be covered by the extended limits. 
The parish boundary runs up the High Street, one side being in South 
Mimms, in Middlesex, and the other in Chipping Barnet, in Hertford- 
shire. Owing to a portion of South Mimms not being within the 

resent limits of the Company’s supply, considerable inconvenience 
a arisen with regard to the supply of water on the part of the Local 
Sanitary Authority. We could not apply the provisions of the Public 
Health Act without an application in each case to the Local Government 
Board for them to determine the cost at which the houses could be sup- 
plied. I think it most desirable that Potter's Bar should be included 
within the limits of supply. The main supply of that populous neigh- 
bourhood is derived from the Company; but a large number of persons 
still get their water from very shallow surface wells, sunk in their little 
back gardens in many cases. 

The CHarrMan said he did not think any petitioner had attempted to 
deny that the supply of water at Potter’s Bar was insufficient. 

Examination resumed : I have heard complaints such as are made against 
companies from time to time; but I do not remember having visited a 
place where I found any scarcity of water due to the Company. In some 
cases I found very small cisterns, totally inadequate for the supply; but I 
might say that until within the last three years the Company did not 
supply fittings. Generally, defective fittings and carelessness were the 
real causes of the insufficient supply. There is no doubt that a very large 
number of builders use the cheapest and smallest fittings that can be 
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purchased. I never experienced any difficulty in flushing the sewers at 
Barnet. With regard to complaints about inefficiency as to fire arrange- 
ments, the Local Board have not in all cases erected the hydrants they 
have power to put up under the Public Health Act. I made a report to 
the Finchley Board recommending them to put up more hydrants in 
various parts of the district, but it has not been done. In one of the 
drinking fountains the fittings were defective, and this caused a deficient 
supply; but the Company had nothing todo with it. Speaking generally, 
I have found that the increasing requirements of the district have been 
very fairly met by the Company. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: In the district the Company propose 
t» add there is a considerable amount of agricultural land, and to carry the 
pa through this land would, of course, be an expensive matter, which 

ee would fall upon the more thickly populated parts of the district ; 
but there might be an arrangement under the Act. I was present on one 
occasion when a fireman opened a plug, and could not get it back in its 
place for an hour, such was the force of the water. The Company were 
not at the time pumping water into the main. The inspection of the 
mains was made without any notice whatever, and the supply to the 
houses had already been furnished on that day. The district is becoming 
Metropolitan residential property; but it has been retarded for years 
owing to the lack of water. 

By Mr. Maciean: Formerly complaints were more numerous than now; 
but this was attributable to a very great extent to the consumers, and not 
to the Company, although sometimes, no doubt, the latter were in fault. 
The supply might be stopped to a section of the district, in consequence 
of laying down new pipes. If the Company had proposed to supply an 
increased area with the appliances they had at command in 1873 or 1876, 
I should say they were not in a position to do so; but I have visited the 
works from time to time, and found they had duplicate wells, large pumps, 
duplicate engines and boilers, and I have no reason to doubt, from my 
experience, that they will be in a position to supply the whole population 
in the new area. 

By Mr. Cripps: I do not think the population of the Finchley district 
has doubled since the census was taken in 1871. The rateable value 
of houses and land in Finchley is nearly £60,000. From a sanitary point 
of view, I am in favour of a constant supply; but if I were the owner of a 
house, and had been compelled to furnish new fittings for an intermittent 
supply, I should not like to be put to the expense of altering them for a 
constant supply. Iam not here to advocate such a proposal as that ‘‘ the 
water to be supplied by the Company need not be constantly laid on under 
pressure.” The cost of alteration of fittings for constant supply in a house 
rated at £100 a year might be about £25, on an average. Of course, there 
would be the loss of the cisterns, &c., which would become so much dead 
property. It would, however, depend upon proximity to the mains. At 
the time I was Surveyor for Finchley, the charge for water supplied for 
public purposes was 1s. 3d. per 1000 gallons. I do not know the charge at 
Hendon; but the Colne Valley Company do not have to raise their water 
nearly so high as the Barnet Company, I know, also, it is very shallow 
in the valley of the Colne. I think that undoubtedly every possible con- 
venience should be given by the Company in order that in case of fire the 
hydrants should be immediately available. Iam aware that the water 
supplied to Finchley is hard, and that there is a tendency for carbonate of 
lime to form a deposit in the pipes; but there is the same difficulty in the 
case of the Kent Company’s water, as well as other waters. There are 
various methods of counteracting this. My experience leads me to believe 
that if good sized pipes are used, and good bends employed, where there is 
no friction (and there is a considerable amount of friction in water, because 
it is always supposed to be in circulation), there will not be a deposit. I 
have not had any trouble in my own house. Sometimes the Kent Company 
soften their water and sometimes they do not. When they do so they use 
the Porter-Clark process; and I can see no objection to the Barnet Com- 
pany doing the same. 

Re-examined by Mr. Rickarps: The water supplied by the Barnet 
Company is of about the same quality as that supplied by the Kent 
Company ; it has 18° to 20° of hardness. For purposes of health, chemists 
tell us that a certain amount of hardness is a good thing. The part of 
South Mimms supplied by the Company—though not within their limits 
of supply—is more populous than almost every part of Finchley. They 
are thus at present supplying what would be a district which would make 
the greatest call upon them; and in spite of this are only using 400,000 
gallons a day, while they are capable of supplying 1 million gallons a day, 
as proposed. 

Mr. 2. Jessop, a resident of New Barnet, examined by Mr. LrpcGarp, 
said he attended a meeting of ratepayers and owners called to sanction the 
opposition of the East Barnet Valley Local Board to the present Bill, and 
objected to the ratepayers’ money being expended on the opposition. The 
resolution in favour of such a course was, however, carried. 

Cross-examined by Mr. SrePHEns, witness said he had no cause of com- 
plaint against the Company, and did not wish for a constant supply, 

On a question being asked having reference to the gas supply, 

The Cuarrman said the question of gas was to be taken separately. 

In cross-examination by Mr. RicHarps, witness said he thought there 
should be a sufficient supply of water to apply at once to a fire, if there 
should be one. 

Mr. Barrett briefly corroborated the previous witness, and the inquiry 
was adjourned. 


Tuurspay, Aprin 12. 
Dr. C. E. Saunders, examined by Mr. PemsBeEr. 

I am a Member of the Royal College of Physicians, and Medical Officer of 
Health for the Barnet district. I have made various analyses of the water 
from the public wells at South Mimms and at Potter’s Bar, and found 
them very bad indeed. [Analyses handed in.] The water supplied by the 
Barnet Company is very good and pure, although no doubt it is hard, and 
not particularly suitable for Clark’s process of softening. I think a soft 
water is desirable, not for dietetic purposes, but more especially for 
domestic use. I should, however, leave this particular water as it is. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricnarps: There is very little illness in Potter's 
Bar. As Medical Officer of Health, I should certainly support the notion 
of a continuous supply. There is a want of the sewers being pe gee | 
flushed, but this arises somewhat from the cost of the water. do not 
think a constant supply would overcome the difficulty, because the mains 
can be charged for flushing purposes as well on an intermittent as on a 
constant supply. The closer the population and the better the class of 
houses, the more right there is to expect gas and water cheaper. 

By Mr. Stepuens: I do not think there is any doubt about there being 
an ample supply of water at present. The question of a constant supply is 
merely one of expense, I imagine. 

Mr. Lrrrter: If you will give us £20,000 amongst you, we will afford a 
constant supply. 

Cross-examination resumed: I am aware there are provisions in the 
Public Health Act under which, except where there is a water company in 
the district, the local authorities are the proper persons to supply water ; 
and, of course, if ever the water undertaking were transferred to the local 


























































































































authority the larger the water company and the larger the powers, the 
better the price they would receive. 

By Mr. Cripps: It is the presence of sulphate of lime as well as sul- 
phate of magnesia which makes the water so difficult to soften; but it 
could be done up toa certain point. It would not be more difficult to get 
rid of the carbonate of lime in this case than in any other; but the same 
results would not be obtained to justify the expense. It would still leave 
the hardness dependent on the sulphates of lime and magnesia. 

By the Cuarrman: The expense of Clark’s process depends upon local 
conditions, and how the lime can be obtained. I think it is estimated at 
27s. per million gallons. 

Dr. C. Meymott Tidy, examined by Mr. Pemper. 

I am a Bachelor of Medicine, and also Medical Officer of Health and 
Public Analyst for Islington. Since 1875 I have repeatedly examined the 
water —— by the Barnet Company, and as regards the organic matter 
contained therein it is very small indeed. It is most beautiful water, con- 
taining about 20 grains of solid matter per gallon, of which about one-half 
is composed of carbonates of lime and magnesia. Before boiling it has a 
hardness of about 18°, and of about 5° after boiling. The organic carbon 
in 100,000 parts is considerably less than 1-10th part. There are two things 
to be considered in a water—first, its use for manufacturing purposes; 
secondly, its use for dietetic purposes—and I quite admit that, as regards 
hardness, they do not quite agree. A very soft water is best suited for 
manufacturing purposes ; but there are no manufactures here. For dietetic 
purposes a hard water is preferable; and I have advised the Company that 
to attempt to soften their water by adding lime to it (which is a doctoring 
process) is particularly undesirable, and would spoil it. The whole question 
is one of soap, but soap is not everything; health is far more important. 
As a matter of fact, the Kent Company do not soften their water. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricnarps: For the most part the water in the 
Barnet district goes direct from the well to the consumer, and does not 
require filtering. 

Re-examined by Mr. Pemser; Constant supply is a matter which in 
general legislation of late years has been very carefully attended to; but it 
depends on the carrying out of a certain number of regulations. When 
the public originally demanded constant service they thought it meant 
unlimited waste ; and they were not pleased when they found it did not 
mean this. As a matter of fact, the public in London are nothing like so 
enthusiastic about constant service now as they were before these regula- 
tions were drawn up. In a neighbourhood like this a constant pressure 
may mean too much for a few people, and;not enough for all. Supposing 
there is only a certain quantity of water available, which is abundant for 
the district, if it is}wasted at the low level, where the pressure is very great, 
it may fail in the high levels. 

Mr. J. Glaisher, examined by Mr. Pemper. 

I am a Fellow of the Royal Society, and Deputy-Chairman of the Barnet 
District Gas and Water Company; my connection with the Company 
beginning with the passing of their Act in the year 1872, when the three 

re-existing Companies were amalgamated. First of all there was the 

tast Barnet Gas and Water Company, which was incorporated by an Act 
in 1866, with a capital of £50,000 and power to raise the same amount (or 
£100,000 in all), and likewise £25,000 by loan. ‘The second was the Potter's 
Bar Gas Company—a limited Company incorporated under the Companies’ 
Act of 1862 with a capital of £5000, but without borrowing powers. The 
third was the Barnet Consumers’ Gas Company, Limited, also incorpo- 
rated under the Companies’ Act of 1862 with a capital of £30,000, and no 
borrowing powers. The total share capital was thus £135,000, with bor- 
rowing powers to the extent of £25,000; making a total of £160,000 in all. 
At the time of the amalgamation the East Barnet Company had £49,220 
paid up; the Potter’s Bar Company, £5000; and the Barnet Consumers’ 
Company, £12,280; making a total of £66,500. The East Barnet Company 
had likewise raised £11,310 of their loan capital. By the amalgamating 
Act the original stock and share capital of the Company was fixed at 
£85,000, divided into “ A” stock (£72,720) and “ B” stock (£12,230). The 
same Act also authorized the creation of a further capital of £50,000, to be 
called new shares—thus bringing the total up to £135,000—and the raising 
of £33,600 on loan. Our capital is used both for gas and water purposes. 
At the time of the passing of the Act of 1872 the Company possessed twg 
wells, one at Barnet and the other at Finchley. The latter had been sunk, 
at a very considerable expense, to the depth of some 250 feet, and a further 
depth by a boring of 260 feet into the chalk. In 1875 the attention of our 
Board was called to the advisability of sinking a new well, there being an 
absolute necessity to obtain water. We had used our utmost efforts at 
Finchley, and had spent a very large sum of money, but had failed. We 
therefore determined to sink a second well at Barnet, which yielded a very 
large and ample supply, and quite eased the minds of the Directors. It 
gave us sufficient water not only for the district then served, but enough to 
supply a district several times the size for many years tocome. We have 
two means of tapping the water, but each well has now its separate engine 
and pumps, although they are so arranged that each engine can pump 
from the other well. We have duplicate machinery and pipes, and every- 
thing in duplicate; so that if any accident were to happen to one we could 
instantly, without the consumers knowing anything about it, set the other 
machinery to work. The expenditure on our gas and water undertakings 
has totally exhausted our share capital,and also the whole of the loan capital 
with the exception of £7500. The Company have had to grapple with diffi- 
culties from the moment I became connected with it, and it has been to me 
a source of the greatest anxiety; for I had pledged to my shareholders 
that they would be certain to receive 5 per cent. on their invested money. 
To my utter astonishment, there was scarcely anything; indeed, in one 
half year in 1874 there was no dividend declared at all. Since that time, 
however, it has gradually increased, until it is now 6 per cent. upon the 
“ A,” and 5 per cent. upon the “B” stock. The average for the last 10 or 
12 years has been about 4} on the one stock, and 3} on the other. For 
some time we could only get our capital taken up by means of debentures 
bearing 7 and 8 percent. These debentures were only for three years, 
when they were renewed at 5 per cent., and now they will be at a lower 
rate than this. In our position we were obliged to consider economy in 
laying out our capital. But economy was always deemed to be secon- 
dary to efficiency ; and I am very pleased to think that the great attention 
which the Directors paid to this matter has resulted in their present 

osition. Building has been going on very extensively about Barnet, and 
in future we shall require a large expenditure of capital to supply the 
needs of the district. Our Company have considered the advisability of 
extending the water limits. Mr. Parker and I met several times at Potter's 
Bar, and he pressed upon me the necessity of supplying the Company’s 
water there; but we could scarcely engage to do so while we were without 
water ourselves. It must be borne in mind that, at the time we were 
changing our machinery, we had to buy water from the New River Com- 
pany, and to pay Is. for every 1000 gallons during that time. I have not 
the slightest doubt we shall have plenty of water to supply the district we 
propose to include. We had complaints about the water, extending over 
the years 1875 to 1878, but since then there have been very few. We are 
compelled to give a supply gratuitously in case of fire; but if hydrants are 
not in existence it is for the Local Board to put them up. Supposing a 
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constant supply were forced upon us, it is impossible to estimate the 
expense; but it would be very considerable. All the pipes that are down 
must be strengthened for the constant and greater pressure that would be 
put upon them. We should also have to lay a great many more pipes, 
which would entail a heavy expenditure on our part; and if this charge 
is put upon us, the capital must be considerably increased to meet it. The 
consumers would likewise have to prepare their pipes for the reception of 
the water according to the regulations of the Metropolis Water Act. 
Considering the nature of the district, if constant supply is afforded over 
the whole, we must have time given us to do it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: So far as I know and believe, the 
majority of our mains are constantly changed, and it is the Engineer's 
duty to see that itis so. I have always considered East Barnet as sparsely 
populated ; but it is getting better now. I cannot say what is the water- 
rental received from the district. The revenue accounts for gas are kept 
distinct from those for water, according to the Act of Parliament; but in 
the profit and loss account we carry all into one common fund. I calculate 
that about two-thirds of the new capital will be devoted to water, and 
about one-third to gas. It would not make any difference to the share- 
holders if the two accounts were kept separately. The Company levy 
their rates on the actual rental paid by the yearly tenant, when it can be 
ascertained ; and this is according to Act of Parliament. If the system 
should be altered to the net rateable value, we shall have to raise our rates. 
Besides the rateable value is very variable in places ; sometimes it is three- 
fourths and sometimes five-sixths. For flushing the sewers and public 
purposes of this sort we charge 1s. 3d. per 1000 gallons. I do not think 
this a heavy charge, because 1000 gallons of water weigh 10,000 lbs., and 
this has to be raised from 200 feet below the surface, and carried to the 
point of supply. 

By Mr. Srepuens: In the session of 1871 the Barnet Consumers’ Company 
made an application to Parliament, but failed; and in 1872, when the 
combination of the three Companies took place, there was a considerable 
conflict before we obtained our Act, but this fight was on the subject of the 

as. Our existing water limits are not the same as those for gas; and it is 
the former we are proposing to extend by this Bill. I have no personal 
objection to a constant supply; but I think the district would greatly 
object to being made to pay from £1 to £3, and up to £20 or £30, for the 
necessary change in the fittings. Ishould have a strong objection, however, 
to be put under constant supply at my own house. Itis utterly impossible 
to give such a supply without continuous pumping at the highest part of 
the district. We have been asked to adopt the sliding scale applicable to 
water supply, and have refused to do so. We prefer to keep the supply in 
our own hands, under parliamentary restrictions. We also most decidedly 
refuse to supply by meter. 

By Mr. Cripps: I think that a constant supply of water could be given 
to the greater part of Finchley. Complaints have been made by the 
Finchley Local Board with reference to the quantity of water supplied to 
them for public purposes, but mostly with respect to fire; and, in reply, 
communications have been made to the Board, that by the Act there 
should be hydrants within certain distances, but these. hydrants are not 
there. The agreement we have made with Potter’s Bar is that they are to 
give us £400 a year for the first three years ; and then, when water is taken 
into the district it is supposed that builders will come in, and that it will 
be utilized. 

Re-examined by Mr. Lepcarp : It has been calculated that our proposed 
capital will be exhausted in ten years. As a matter of fact, a large district 
has been supplied without parliamentary powers, to meet the requirements 
of the inhabitants; and it is desirable that this district, with others, 
should be brought within the parliamentary limits. 

Mr. Alfred Lass, examined by Mr. Rickarps. 

I am a Fellow of the Institute of Chartered Accountants, and Secre- 
tary of the Barnet District Gas and Water Company. In 1872 the East 
Barnet capital was £49,220; the Potter’s Bar capital, £5000 ; and the Barnet 
Consumers’ capital, £12,280; making together £65,500. The capital of the 
Barnet Consumers’ Company at the date of amalgamation was called “B ” 
stock, and takes 1 per cent. less than the “A” stock until 10 per cent. is 
said on the latter, and then they are equal. On Dec. 31, 1882, there had 
on raised on account of the share capital £134,264, and on account of the 
loan capital £2650; so that there is now only an authorized sum of about 
£8000 which can be raised under the Company’s present Act. From 
1872 to 1882 we have expended on the water undertaking £51,157 15s. 9d., 
including land, £1193; buildings, reservoirs, works, and machinery, 
£18,276 ; new mains and services, £30,385 ; and the cost of promoting the 
Special Act, £1161. For the year ending Dec. 31, 1873, the amount of divi- 
dend paid on the “A” stock was £3 5s. per cent. per annum, and on the 
“B” stock £2 5s. per cent. perannum. For the year ending Dec. 31, 1874, 
£1 per cent. on the “ A,” and 10s, per cent. on the “ B” stock; but during 
this period we paid no dividend for one half year. For the year 1875 the 
average dividend was £3 10s. on the “A” and £2 10s. on the “ B” stock ; 
1876, “A” stock £4 5s., “B” stock £3 5s. ; 1877, £412s. 6d. and £3 12s. 6d. ; 
1878, £4 15s. and £3 15s.; 1879, £5 and £4; 1880, £5 2s. 6d. and £4 2s. 6d.; 
1881, £5 7s. 6d. and £4 7s. 6d.; and 1882, £6 and £5. The average for the 
ten years on the “A” stock amounts to £4 5s., and on the “ B” stock to 
£3 53. per cent. For the year ending June 30, 1874, the sale of water pro- 
duced £2469, and for the year ending June 30, 1882, £7508; showing an 
average increase during the eight years of 25°49 per cent. 

The CHatrman remarked that he thought these figures would not be 
contested by anybody. 

Mr. Rickarps said it only showed the growth of the district, and the 
necessity for further supply. 

Examination resumed: There has been a corresponding increase in the 
population taking water. 

Mr. 7. H. Martin, examined by Mr. Rickarps. 

Iam an Associate Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, and 
Engineer and Manager of the Barnet District Gas and Water Company; 
having taken over the charge of the water-works in 1874. At that time 
the supply was obtained by means of a small 10-horse power engine with 
two 6-inch pumps, and a well sunk 140 feet, and bored into the chalk about 
300 feet. The whole of the machinery was in a very bad condition, and 
it was with great difficulty we could supply the district. This was in 
consequence of the failure of the well at Finchley; and I at once received 
the sanction of my Directors to repair the engine at Barnet. I took out 
the two 6-inch pumps, and substituted three 10-inch pumps, and repaired 
the engine; and with this we found we obtained a very much larger 
supply of water, which helped us to get on with our district for the time. 
While the pumps were being put iu the well, we procured water from the 
New River Company for about three weeks, in order that our consumers 
might be supplied while the work was going on. This water was supplied 
in bulk at the rate of 1s. per 1000 gallons. When the Finchley well was 
abandoned we at once made arrangements to sink a second well at Barnet, 
and remove the machinery from Finchley for the purpose of lifting the 
water from the new well which was sunk down to the chalk, a depth of 
about 200 feet, with a separate bore-hole of about 300 feet, and about 2 feet 
in diameter. We then found we were successful in getting the water, and 
at once decided to make the old well as deep as the new one, and put in 





a new engine of 50-horse power. We had 14-inch pumps capable of raising 
a million gallons of water in 24 hours. After this was done the new well 
was deepened into the chalk, and an adit driven from one well to the 
other; so that we have now two bore-holes, two wells, two engines, two 
sets of pumps with four boilers all standing, and everything entirely in 
duplicate. If an accident occurred at any moment, we could at once turn 
on the steam from one engine to another, and no difficulty whatever 
would be felt by anybody in the district. Our approximate consumption 
is from 860,000 to 400,000 gallons per day, so that we have 24 times the 
power we at present require. The mains have been enlarged and extended 
in many parts of the district, and they are always charged with water ; 
but hydrants are only attached to them in a very few places. The engines 
have been tested several times, and also the whole of the machinery, and 
they have been found to raise the water we say they willraise. The original 
well was sunk about 25 years ago, and from that time to the present we 
have not found any diminution whatever; but, on the contrary, a great 
increase since the wells were sunk in the chalk, owing to the fissures having 
opened. On one occasion the water supply arrangements at the Colney 

atch Asylum broke down, and in 24 hours from the time the officials came 
to us we supplied them with from 65,000 to 80,000 gallons a day during the 
hottest part of the year. We have been constantly supplying on Sundays 
for more than three years in all parts of the district. In New Barnet or 
Chipping Barnet parish we have two reservoirs—one covered and the other 
open—with a capacity of 250,000 and 500,000 gallons. We have also a tank 
at Hadley capable of holding 62,000 gallons, and a tank at Finchley having 
storeage for 40,000 gallons. The elevation of the reservoirs at New Barnet 
is 300 feet. The Hadley tank is reserved principally for cases of fire and 
for street watering. We have supplied the Local Board for many years 
past with water from this tank, and they have a constant supply at 1s. 3d. 
per 1000 gallons. The tank is about 430 feet above Ordnance datum. We 
have about 604 miles of mains at the present time, and supply 2853 con- 
sumers in all the districts. We are putting on new supplies at the present 
time at the rate of 400 a year. In 1880 we supplied 101,600,000 gallons; in 
1881, 107,400,000 gallons; and in 1882, 115,400,000 gallons—showing a very 
rapid increase. We are compelled to pump the whole of the water in the 
high districts. Since I have been connected with the Company we have teen 
urged year by year to take our water to Potter’s Bar. We have been supply- 
ing water for many years without parliamentary authority in Barnet itself, 
so that we have done all we can to meet the demand up to the re time. 
For the next ten years the number of miles of mains required for the new 
districts would be 294, and the cost of laying them alone I estimate would 
be £26,000. In the existing district there are 20 miles of road in which 
mains are not laid, owing to want of capital for the purpose. The average 
cost per mile of laying mains, taking the sizes all round, is £880, or 10s. per 
yard. Out of the £145,000 capital we propose to expend on water purposes, 
upwards of £100,000 will have to be spent on mains. The proposed new re- 
servoir will be considerably more than 300 feet above Ordnance datum ; it is 
the highest point in New Barnet. It will be covered, and its capacity will be 
equal to about 1 million gallons, which will give us a storeage of something 
like 1,750,000 gallons at this point, and would cover at the present time 
nearly a week’s supply for the part of the district which could be served 
from this point. ‘The depth will be about 10 feet, and the height of the 
embankment about 12 feet. I admit that in 1874 and 1875 our water 
supply was inefficient ; but since 1878 I contend we have given a proper 
and adequate supply to all parts of our district. We have complaints even 
now; but they arise principally from the consumers’ fittings being out 
of order. In many cases the lower class of houses have very bad fittings ; 
in fact, I have great difficulty in getting builders of any class of houses 
to put in pipes and fittings such as I like, and I have no control over them. 
A complaint has been made about one of the drinking fountains; but this 
turned out to be more the plumber’s fault than ours. High Barnet has 
a system of sewerage, and I have never heard a complaint about flushing 
from that place. New Barnet never did flush their sewers; I wish they 
would. At Finchley there is no system of sewerage as yet, but for what 
sewers there are we have always supplied water. Last year the roads in 
Finchley were watered for the first time, and the authorities elected to 
have the water supplied for the season at the rate of 5s. per 100 yards of 
roadway. 

Cross-examined by Mr. SterHens: Supposing a fire had happened in 
the district of the Barnet Local Board during the past week, I undertake 
to say that a supply of water would have been there. As a matter of fact 
there are hydrants in Barnet, erected by the Company at the expense 
of the Local Board. If the Company considered the place selected by the 
Local Board for a hydrant to be a wrong site, they would advise the Board 
not to waste their money; and this has been done from time totime. A 
new pumping station is proposed to be erected out of the capital for which 
we are now asking, although it is not mentioned in the Bill. In the 
majority of cases the fitting work is done by plumbers employed by the 
consumers; but the Company do the work when they are asked. We 
supply no other fittings but screw-down taps and things of that sort, 
which prevent waste; but we cannot control other people, and make them 
use these fittings. We do not by our Bill ask parliamentary powers to 
regulate or remedy defective fittings. I send round an inspector to 
prevent as much waste as possible; and I may say that the plumbers 
assist us in every way they can. 

By Mr. Ricuarps: I do not consider 1s. 3d. per 1000 gallons to be an 
extremely high sum for us to charge for water employed for flushing pur- 
poses. We can already supply gas-fittings under our Act of 1872; but we 
have not the same power as regards water-fittings, and we are asking for 
such power for the first time. I do not think we shall create a monopoly 
by so doing. 

By Mr. Cripps: So far as the public supply in the district of Finchley 
is concerned, we have had no complaints as regards flushing the sewers; 
only when the matter first commenced there was a little difficulty as to 
the time of requiring the water. There was one fire at Finchley at which 
water was not procurable ; but we were never asked to turn it on, and 
knew nothing about it until two days after. The main at the Hendon 
Road was charged; and if the Local Board had attached their hydrant 
and charged the main, their hose would have reached the fire. 

Re-examined by Mr. Rickarps: The difficulty with respect to constant 
supply would be in the High Barnet district. By the 28th section of the 
Water-Works Clauses Act, water companies are, at the request of the 
local authorities, to fix plugs at convenient distances; and therefore the 
responsibility rests with the local authority in the firstinstance. Our Acts 
do not in the slightest degree relieve us from the operation of the General 
Act in the matter of keeping the roads in repair after disturbance. By 
sinking another well we should be left in the same position in ten years’ 
time that we are in at present. 

By the CommitTeEe: We always have cur reservoir filled with water. I 
think the height of the Colne Valley reservoir above its supply is about 
250 feet. 

Colonel F’. Bolton, examined by Mr. Rickarps. 

I am a Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, and am the Water 
Examiner for the Local Government Board under the Metropolis Water 
Act of 1871. I made an inspection of the water-works of the Company 
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with their Engineer, for the purpose of informing them as to the source 
of supply and constitution of the works, the extension of the district, the 
house and population supply, and the fire and constant supply. I was 
also requested to examine their boilers and engines, and test the quantity 
of water which could be obtained from their well. The report I made is 
substantially the same as what Mr. Martin has told the Committee; in 
fact, I can endorse his statements throughout. I say in my report: “ From 
the thorough examination I have made of your works, I consider I am 
justified in stating that the means your Company possess to afford a proper 
supply to the district are ample ; and that your present supply, regarded 
as an intermittent one, is adequate and good, both in respect of quantity and 
quality. If the suggestions I have ventured to make are carried out, it 
is my opinion that the supply of water to the Barnet district will, in all 
respects, be found to be eminently satisfactory, and an abundant supply of 
excellent deep-well water will be provided from the chalk, admitting of an 
ample margin for the growth of the district for many years to come.” 
I found the pumping machinery and boilers in very good condition, and 
far in excess of their present requirements. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: The sum of £100,000 appears a large 
one for mains; but if the Company are going to pipe the whole of the 
new district they will require this amount. In a populated district the 
cost would be about £2 per house for conversion to the constant supply 
system ; but in the Barnet district it would vary from £3 to £20 per house, 
according to its size,and whether the decorations which would be de- 
stroyed in pulling walls down and putting in new pipes were repaired. In 
the East London district it might be done for 20s. or 30s. 

By Mr. Cripps: The extreme hardness of the Barnet Company’s water 
is caused by the bicarbonate of lime in it. There would be no difficulty in 
applying Clark’s process, except the question of expenses. The hardness 
of the water is about 18°, and by Clarke’s process it could be reduced to 
about 6°; so that if a boiler now becomes choked in one year, with Clark’s 
process it would in three years be in exactly the same condition. 

Mr. G. W. Stevenson, examined by Mr. Rickarps. 

I know the present district supplied by the Barnet Gas and Water 
Company, and also the proposed new district. The Company must have 
additional capital to continue to occupy their present district; so of course 
they must have more to extend their operations into a newarea. I do not 
cousider the amount proposed by the present Bill to be excessive; it will 
last about ten years, when the Company will have to come to Parliament 
again, and give an account of their doings. The undertaking is neces- 
sarily a costly one, and the district is very scattered. They have a very 
large mileage of mains for the consumption of water, and for the rental. 
Ido not know what capacity of yield there may be in the present wells, 
but it is assumed to be 14 million gallons. There is an inexhaustible 
supply of water, no doubt, by driving additional adits; but this means 
an outlay of money. In regard to the water-rates charged in the district, 
Iam able to say that they are below the average. The charge of 1s. 3d. 
per 1000 gallons for public purposes pays the Company just 5 per cent., and 
no more, on their capital. The cost in capital is 14s. per 1000 gallons, and 
5 per cent. upon this is 83d. Then the working expenses are 64d.; bring- 
ing it up to 1s. 3d., which the Company actually charge. The district 
proposed to be supplied really needs the water very much. I went over 
it myself, and saw the ditches dammed up to enable the inhabitants to 
bucket out the water for domestic use. There was no other water to be 
had; in fact, there is no other water there, except that lying in the gravel 
on the top of the London clay, which is very inferior water. It does not 
pay anybody to go through the London clay into the chalk. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Richarps: I am always in favour of constant 
supply where it is possible. With regard to the East Barnet district, there 
would be no difficulty whatever, after the new reservoir has been con- 
structed; but at present there is not enough storeage room to maintain a 
constant supply. There is all the difference in the world between gravi- 
tation works and pumping works; the latter being the most costly work 
that can be carried out. Working expenses amounting to 54d. per 1000 
gallons are very heavy indeed. I think clause 20 of the Bill, which says 
the Company shall not give a constant supply, is very proper, as the works 
now are. With regard to the question of fittings, the gas is measured by 
the Company at the meter, after which they are not responsible. The 
consumer may waste as much as he pleases; but he pays for it. In 
the present case, where there is a waste of water, the Company are the 
losers; and therefore it is right they should have control over the water to 
the tap. My experience tells me that a Company who supply fittings are 
not called upon to do so very frequently, and only by the better class of 
consumers. The auction clauses are practically confined to gas; but I 
have known them inserted in a Water Bill. Ido not think auction clauses 
ought to be inserted in this Bill, because the Company have never paid a 
fair dividend yet; and if these clauses were inserted here the Company 
could not get their capital out. [At the request of the Committee, witness 
described the working of the auction clauses.] The only case I know of 
in which these clauses are applied to water is that of the Grand Junction 
Company. I should not be surprised to hear that this Company’s shares 
have lately been sold at a very considerable premium by public tender. 
An amount of £3070 was recently sold for £3797 17s. 2d., or 123 per cent., 
the tenders varying from about par value to £3 7s. 10d. premium. There 
is, however, all the difference between that stock which was offered for 
sale and the stock under this Bill which would have to be offered for sale. 
That was 10 per cent. bearing stock, if it can be earned; but the stock to 
be authorized under this Bill will only carry 7 per cent. dividend. This 
would affect the premium; and inasmuch as the Company have never paid 
more than 6 per cent., I think the 7 per cent. stock would not realize even 
par, and certainly not beyond, in the open market. I do not think the 
auction clauses have ever been imposed in their entirety upon a company 
who do not pay their maximum dividends. I am aware of a gas company 
that was not paying its maximum dividends where the auction clauses 
were not put upon them. I think the Barnet Company will pay maximum 
dividends in the course of time. I do not suppose there would in the 
future be much difficulty in keeping the water and the gas capitals apart ; 
but it is impossible to separate them as regards the past. I think the one 
has helped the other; and now they are very nearly equal, and may go on 
very well together. 

By Mr. StepHens: I know that the Colne Valley Company are pushing 
their business very hard, and supplying in some cases at a loss. The 
Company get their water from the chalk, but much more easily than at 
Barnet. 

Mr. Lass was recalled, and (in reply to Mr. Rickarps) said the capital 
proposed by the Bill was 7 per cent. capital; but at the present rate it 
would only yield £4 4s. per cent. 

Mr. Stevenson, re-examined by Mr. Rickarps: That simply means that 
the shares could not be sold at par by auction. Almost every Act of 
Parliament passed since 1872 has contained a clause limiting the constant 
supply to the physical capabilities of the company. If constant supply 
were given, a larger oni weal have to be raised, because of the greater 
expense involved. The proposed capital is calculated to meet constant 
supply in the Finchley district ; but it would not do so in Chipping Barnet. 
If a constant supply were required there, a very much larger capital would 








be needed ; and such a sum of money would have to be expended as would 
make it unremunerative to the Company, and therefore undesirable to the 
inhabitants. I presume the peculiarities of the district were taken into 
consideration by Parliament in 1872; and this was the reason why con 
stant supply was not then enforced. 

Mr. Rickarps said Mr. Stevenson had only been speaking with regard to 
the old limits of supply ; but there was another very important exception 
to the district which could be supplied constantly, and that was the new 
district it was proposed to embrace. 

Mr. Martin was recalled, and said there were certain parts of the old 
Fw which could not be supplied constantly, nor any part of the new 

istrict. 

Mr. Rickarps said this was the case for the promoters, so far as water 
was concerned, 

(To be continued.) 


Miscellaneous Aetos. 


REPORT AND ACCOUNTS OF THE PARIS GAS COMPANY FOR 
THE YEAR 1882. 

The report of the Directors of the Paris Gas Company for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1882, which was presented at the annual general meeting of share- 
holders held on the 29th of March, furnishes the usual full particulars as 
to the working of the Company in the period reported upon; and, in view 
of recent events in connection with the gas supply of Paris, the following 
reproduction of the document, and of the accounts forming part thereof, 
will probably be perused with more than the ordinary interest attaching 
to the working of this important undertaking. 

GENERAL REVIEW OF THE ComPANY’s OPERATIONS. 

Consumption of Gas.—During the year 1882 the Company sent out from 
their works 275,368,705 cubic metres (9,720,515,000 cubic feet) of gas; being 
14,441,936 cubic metres (509,800,000 cubic feet) more than in 1881. The 
day consumption, which is principally gas used for domestic and industrial 
purposes, figured to the extent of 70,386,930 cubic métres (2,484,659,000 
cubic feet)—in other words, to more than one-fourth—of the total quantity 
supplied. It exceeded by 3,218,515 cubic mitres (113,614,000 cubic feet) 
the day consumption in the preceding year. 

Receipts for Gas.—The amount received from the sale of gas, which in 
1881 was 66,471,191 frs. (£2,658,848), reached 71,048,157 frs. (£2,841,926) 
last year. These receipts may be apportioned as follows between the two 
great divisions of the Company’s area of supply :— 

Francs. Sterling. 
In Parisproper .. + + » « « « «+ « 65,867,176 .. £2,634,687 
In the outskirts . . « « « «© «© « « «+ 6,180,981 .,. 207,239 











Total . . «© «© «© © © « « « « %1,048,157 £2,841,926 

Consumers.—The number of consumers on Dec, 31, 1882, was 169,351; 
exceeding by 9812, or 6°15 per cent., the number at the corresponding date 
of 1881. In that year the additional consumers numbered 11,025; making 
a total increase of 20,837 in the two years. This is the first time that the 
increase in the number of consumers has reached so high a figure in two 
consecutive years. The Directors therefore think that, from this fact, 
the conclusion may fairly be drawn that the use of gas is extending daily ; 
that it is entering more and more into the habits of the people ; and that 
the new systems of lighting which have been brought into operation 
during the past few years, do not —— to be likely to interfere with the 
normal development of the gas industry, inasmuch as they are specially 
applicable for totally different requirements. 

Public Lighting.—The number of public lamps in use on Dec. 31, 1882, 
was— 





In Paris proper .. +++ 2« © © © © «© © «© «© « « 46,798 
Intheoutekirtea . 1. «© se es es ee ee eo 0 so ow = ER 
Total . . « «+ ° - « 54,661 


exceeding by 2870 the number in use on the corresponding day in the 
previous year. Of these 54,661 lamps employed in the lighting of the 
public thoroughfares, 5 are similar to those fitted up in the Palais Royal, 
and consume 1600 litres (56°5 cubic feet) of gas per hour; 459 are of the 
pattern of those fixed in the Rue du Quatre Septembre, which consume 
1400 litres (50 cubic feet) per hour; and 300 are like those in the Place de 
la République, which consume 875 litres (30°8 cubic feet) per hour. Most 
of these large lamps with high-power burners are placed on the refuges 
in the principal streets, or at the junctions of the more frequented 
thoroughfares. But burners of this class, to the number of 1808, have 
likewise been fitted up, by private individuals, at the entrances to cafés, 
theatres, warehouses, and similar establishments. The total number 
of high-power burners in use in Paris, for public and private purposes, at 
the close of last year was 2572; representing about 21,400 of the ordinary 
5-feet burners. 

House Services.—The fitting up of these services, by means of which the 
occupiers of the upper storeys of houses are enabled to obtain a supply of 
gas with the same facility as if they were on the level of the streets, 
(and at the same time without extra cost), has been continued, both in 
newly-erected and inhabited houses, wherever the Directors considered 
there would be sufficient consumption to remunerate them for their out- 
lay. These services have very greatly facilitated the introduction of gas 
into private apartments. The number laid on at the close of last year was 
17,185, distributed over 13,979 houses ; being 1430 more than at the end of 
1881. Of these 1430 new services, 624 were fixed upon the application of 
the landlords of the premises, and 806 at the request of the occupiers of 
apartments. The whole of the house services, exclusive of the branch- 
pipes, fittings, meters, &c. (for which a separate charge is made), have cost 
the Company 10,712,578 frs. (£428,503); being at the rate of 623 frs. 
(£24 18s. 6d.) per service. The receipts arising from the sale of gas con- 
sumed by means of these services in the past year amounted to 12,264,187 frs. 
(£490,567); showing an increase of 1,275,637 frs. (£51,025), or nearly 12 per 
cent., on the analogous receipts in the preceding year, the amount of which 
was 10,988,550 frs. (£439,542). The number of consumers supplied from 
the house services on the 3lst of December last had reached 57,900; being 
an increase of 5679 on the number at the corresponding date in 1881, and 
representing about 34 per cent. of the entire body of consumers. This 
result appears to fully justify the sacrifices the Company make in order to 
extend this portion of their business, and to render these services indis- 
pensable adjuncts to all new buildings. 

Principal Results of Working.—During the 27 years over which the 
Company’s operations have extended—viz., from 1855 to 1882—the con- 
sumption of gas has increased about sixfold; while in the 7 years from 
1875 to 1882 it increased as much as it had done in the 15 preceding years. 
It may therefore be concluded that as in the latter period the consumption 
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of gas has advanced twice as fast as in the former, the Directors acted 
prudently in providing themselves last year with the necessary funds for 
a considerable development of the manufacturing and distributing plant 
at the various stations of the Company. 

Manufacturing Power.—During the year 1882 the manufacturing power 
of the plant was increased to 310 million cubic metres (about 11,000 million 
cubic feet) perannum. At the end of the present year, when the works 
now in progress at the several stations will be completed, the productive 
capacity of the plant will reach 328 million cubic métres (11,5784 million 
cubic feet), which will enable the Company to meet without difficulty the 
probable demands of next winter, and leave them with a reserve of about 
10 per cent., for use in case of emergency. 

Canalization.—During the past year important main-laying operations 
were carried out by the Company, in order to improve the general condi- 
tions of supply, and to bring into the centre of Paris the gas manufactured 
at their new works at Clichy. The 40-inch main which was laid for the 
purpose between this station and the Place de l'Opéra, where it branches 
off in the direction of the Boulevard des Italiens and the Rue du Quatre 
Septembre, is no less than 4958 mbtres (about 5450 yards) in length, and 
has entailed an outlay of about 800,000 frs. (£32,000). The total length of 
mains has been increased by 52,369 m>tres, apportioned as follows :— 

Métres. Yards. 
In Paris proper... «+ + © © © « # @ 82,066 .. 85,273 
In the outskirts. . «© © © © © © © « «@ 20,308 .. 22,333 








ee a a a ee 52,369 .. 57,€06 
The total length of mains laid under the public thoroughfares has conse- 
quently been increased to 1,967,418 mitres, apportioned as follows :— 





, 
Workinc Account ror THE YEAR 1882. ; 
Expenditure. : 
Francs. Sterling. 
Value of gas in store on Jan. 1, 1882 . ° 83,581 .. £1,341 
Manufacture of gas— 
Coalscarbonized. . . . +. + « « « « 21,451,674 .. 858,067 
Coke and tar for heating purposes . . . . 4,445,389 177,816 
Salariesand wages .. . +. +. © «© « « 8,921,884 156,875 t 
Maintenance of works and plant « « « « 1,852,197 .. 74,088 1 
Incidentalexpenses. . . . + + «© « « 1,429,126 .. 57,165 4 
Purifying material . . .. ++ «+ « « 886,085 .. 15,443 
General expenses. . ». «© «+ © © «© #© « 111,008 .. 4,440 
Distribution— 
Salaries of Engineers and Officers . . . . 1,351,263 .. 54,050 
Repair and maintenance of mainsand services 1,021,195 .. 40,848 
Allowances, premiums, stamps, &c, . ° 21,358 .. 854 
Printing and advertising . ... +. +. « 411,883 .. 16,475 / 
Miscellaneous. . + + + + «© © © « « 63,221 .. 2,530 : 
General management— } 
Board of Direction and Executive Committee 150,000 .. 6,000 
SONG. «© © 02 © © © © 8 a 936,120 .. 87,445 
Office and otherexpenses. . . . +. + 256,068 .. 10,243 4 
Service, accidents, relief,&c.. . . . 198,827 .. 7,733 
Law and other charges. . . . + + «© « 15,088 .. 601 
Rents andimsurances ... . ‘ow « 124,045 .. 4,962 
Interestonloans. ....-. ws 6,876,650 275,066 
Loan redemptionfund...... . . 2,879,500 .. 115,180 
Share redemptionfund. . .... . 1,608,500 .. 64,340 
Cost of experiments, &c. a o 2 83,015 .. 8,320 
Contribution to pensionfund. . .. . 85,500 .. 8,420 
Do. toprovidentfund .... . 158,696 .. 6,348 


Municipal charges— 


Tax of 2c. percubic métre ofgas. . . 


Rent of subsoil occupied by mains, &c.. . 


4,798,443 .. 191,738 


200,000 .. 8,000 





Métres. Yards. 

In Paris proper. . . + «© «© «© « «© « e 1,968,708 1,590,073 
In the outskirts. . . 1 © 0 © © © ol he ]6=6CCRB TIS «jo «68©60C4,086 
Total . « © we we © ow ow 0 co tl le 8G AIB 2,164,159 


Beyond the large mains of which mention has just been made, the greater 
portion of the new pipes were laid in execution of the Company’s treaties 
with the City of Paris or with the various outlying local authorities; the 
rest having been found to be required in order to meet demands for gas 
which the Directors considered it would be advantageous to satisfy. 


Expenses OF First EsTaBLISHMENT. 

At the annual meeting of the Company last year the shareholders were 
informed that the several stations would very soon be taxed to the limits 
of their productive capacity; and that, in order to be in a position to meet 
the growing demands of the consumers, additional works would have to 
be constructed. During the past year the Directors were mainly occupied 
in completing the works at La Villette and Clichy, which together con- 
tain 3232 retorts, so that they might be able in the present year to make a 
beginning with the large station they purpose erecting on the north side of 
Paris, between the Northern Railway and the St. Denis Canal. The other 
works carried out at the existing stations consisted principally in improv- 
ing the condensing and purifying plant, extending the storeage, and making 
the accessory apparatus equal to the productive power of the retorts. The 
total amount expended for these purposes during the twelve months 
ending December was 18,679,060 frs. (£747,162), and the various items are 
given in the following statement :— 


Expenditure on Works of First Establishment during the Year 1882. 





Purchase of land— Francs. Sterling. 
For new works at St.Denis ... . . . 8,160,826 .. £126,433 
For extensions atIlvry. . . «. « «+ « « 19,050 .. 762 

Do. at&t. Mand6 . .-«+s-se-ee ee 21,000 .. 840 
Annuity in Credit Foncier. . . ... . 105,312 .. 4,212 
Legal and other incidental expenses .. . $28,241 .. 13,130 

Totel .. « «© «© © © © © « 6 tl | (8,6BK4S9 £145,377 
Deduct value oflandssold..... «+ 87,457 .. 1,498 





Total for land, &e.. «© © © © «© 
Works and plant at the several stations— 
La Villette . 


8,596,972 .. £143,879 


1,655,165 .. 66,207 


wey. 2 6 0 ee ee ee woe 128,066 .. 5,123 
Vaugirard oi a ae ae ° 66,732 .. 2,668 
Ivry . . ; : ‘ : 516,486 .. 21,859 
St. Mandé ° e « ° e 843,998 .. 33,760 


Clichy . . . 6 « @¢ ©. » © « ae «3 192,040 
Le Landy ° a a oe a oe 852,274 .. 34,091 
Tarworks ... a ee ee Se 248,837 .. 9,953 
Chemical works . ... . oe 558,939 .. 22,358 
Extension of offices . . . . «+ «© «© « « 471,541 .. 18,862 
Miscellameous. . + + © © «© © © © e 79,860 .. 8,194 
Mains, services, fittings, &e.— 

Extension ofmains . . . «ee « « Se os 93,465 
House services. . . «+ « « « « « « ae «« 40,006 

De.Gtimgs « «© we ew ewe we eo . 537,653 .. 21,506 
ee I ee a ee 358,026 .. 14,321 
Materials, tools, cartage,&c. . . . « 424,941 .. 16,998 
pS ee ae ae ee ee ee » “a 171,785 .. 6,871 





Total expenditure. . .. . . «+ 18,679,060 .. £747,162 


The general position of the account of expenses of first establishment 
may be thus stated :— 


Francs. Sterling. 
Amount expended to Dec. 31,1881 . . . . 206,050,173 .. £8,242,007 
Do. during 1882. . . . « « « « « «+ 18,679,060 747,162 


Total on Dec. 31,1882. . 





. 224,729,233 


+» £8,989,169 








To meet which there is a capital of— 
Inshares . .. .». « « « 84,000,000 frs. 
Inbonds . . . « « e« « 172,245,789 frs. 





256,245,739 .. 10,249,829 





Balance in favour of the Company . 381,516,506 .. £1,260,660 


Out of the capital of 256,245,739 frs. there had been paid off on Dec. 31, 
1882, in shares, 14,028,500 frs.; in bonds, 16,254,621 frs.—total, 30,283,121 frs. 
—leaving 225,962,618 frs. to be redeemed. 

In order to provide the capital required to be expended on works of first 
establishment so as to bring up the productive capacity of the several 
stations to 366 million cubic métres (12,920 million cubic feet) in 1886— 
this being the quantity of gas which, judging by the rate of increase in 
consumption in the past few years, the Company should then be in a posi- 
tion to supply—the Directors were authorized to raise 50,000,000 frs. 
(£2,000,000) on bonds, and they at that time had in hand about 1,700,000 frs. 
(£68,000), the unexpended balance of previous loans; making a total of 
61,700,000 frs. (£2,068,000). This was the amount of the total estimated 
outlay ; and, as will be seen by the foregoing account, out of it the sum of 
18,679,06u frs. (£747,162) was expended last year; leaving a balance in 
hand of 33,020,940 frs. (£1,320,838) available for the completion of the 
works for which the new capital was raised, and the cost of which the 
Directors hope will be within the estimates. 





Lighting, extinguishing, and maintenance of 
publiclamps .. + + + + « © « « 
State charges— 
Official gasexaminer . .. + + +© « «+ 6,000 .. 240 
eo «+ tin ew we oe oe me 647,501 .. 25,900 
Stamps « 2 es ec ee eee ee 8 142,708 .. 5,708 


595,494 .. 28,820 





Totalexpenditure. ..... 56,251,414 .. £2,250,056 
Revenue. 

Value of gas in store on Jan.1,18838. . . . 85,475 .. £1,419 
Saleofgas . « « © «© « © © «© «© « « GiO68,157 .. 2,841,936 
Residual products— 
Retort coke. . . + « « 
Furnace coke ... . « 
Wits « +2 2 « 

Ammoniacal liquor 

Rent of meters on hire . 
Rent of fittings, &c., on hir 
Fire-bricks. . . . « 
Interest and discount . 
Miscellaneous. .. . 


» + « 17,454,897 .. 698,196 

130,917 .. 5,237 

8,206,588 .. 
yl 





eer © 


298,008. 11,920 





98,973,461 - £8,958,938 
56,251,414 .. 2,250,056 


Total revente . « « 6 6 3 
Deduct expenditure. . . ... +. +» 





42,722,047 .. £1,708,882 
143,560 .. 5,742 


Balance, being profit made in the year 1882 
Add balance of liquidation account for 1881 . 





42,865,607 .. £1,714,624 
Deduct reserve to meet cla’ms outstanding on 
Dec. 81,1882. . . «© © «© © © © «© « 265,607 .. 10,624 





Balance, being profitavailable for distribution 42,600,000 .. £1,704,000 
Deduct for share dividend. . .. . . . 12,400,000 .. 496,000 


Balance, divisible equally between the Com- ; 
pany and the Municipality. . . . 30,200,000 .. £1,208,000 
The total amount available for distribution among the shareholders is 
therefore as follows :— 





Francs, Sterling. 
Dividend, as per above account. . . . . 12,400,000 £496,000 
Half of divisible profits,do. . . . . . « 15,100,000 604,000 
Tenth repayment by Municipality of portion 
of an advance made by Company. .. . 50,000 .. 2,000 
Balance brought forward from last account . 116,441 .. 4,658 
Wik. wm sew ven vncvcvsv ce « SABE £1,106,658 
Deduct 1 fr. per share for special reserve fund 836,000 .. 13,410 





DER: «« 5 + vee th ew ltl OR £1,(93,218 
Deduct interim dividend of 12 frs. 50c. per 
share paid in October last . . . . . . 8,579,000 


23,751,441 .. 


143,160 
Es» os 4.6.6». «4. % 
Deduct final dividend of 70 frs. per share, 
making 82 frs. 50c.(£3 6s.) per share (250 frs.) 23,520,000 .. 


£950,058 
940,860 





Net balance tocarry forward. ..... 231,441 .. £9,258 

In reference to the foregoing accounts, the Audit Committee (whose 
report accompanies that of the Directors) remark that they show a profit 
of 42,722,047 frs., which is an increase of 2,967,376 frs. (£118,695) on the 
amount made in the preceding year. This increase the Committee observe 
is not (as some persons, who are desirous of using it as a weapon against 
the Company, would make it appear) an evidence of discoveries in 
connection with, and improvements effected in the various processes of 
gas manufacture, by which the net cost has been materially reduced. It 
merely shows that, by the exercise of foresight and economy on the part of 
the Directors, and by the zeal and devotion of a highly efficient staff of 
officials, who have in a certain sense a personal interest in the profits made 
by the undertaking, the Company have been able, to a limited extent, to 
effect this progress, which the advancement of science has not helped 
them to realize. The principal items of revenue are as follows :— 


: Francs. Sterling. 
Saleofgas . . « « « © «© © « «© « ec 171,048,157 .. £2,841,928 
a ee ow 4 0 & 6 es + 17,585,814 703,433 
» tar 8,206,588 128,264 


» Chemical products and ammoniacal 


ea ae ee ea ll 84,898 





Total. . « 6 © © © « © « « « 99,968,021 .. £8,758,521 
Comparing these figures with those of the corresponding items in the 
revenue account for the year 1881, it will be found that there is— 


Francs. Sterling. 


On the sale of gasanincreaseof. . . . . 4,576,966 £183,079 
Do. coke a decrease of . . . 1. « 2 811,299 .. 12,452 
Do. taranincreaseof . . .. +... «© « 2,119 .. 85 
Do. chemical products, &c., an increase of 825,722 .. 18,029 


If, therefore, the Committee add, the consumption of gas has extended— 
which is not a matter for surprise in a city where the inhabitants increase 
by several hundreds of thousands in the period between the taking of one 
census and the next—the progress is far from being the same with regard 
to the residual products, which figure to a large amount in the receipts. 
The working expenses for last year are exactly comparable with those of 


| the year 1881. In the latter year they were 54,223,978 frs. (£2,168,959) ; 








he 
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and in the former, as already shown, 56,251,415 frs. (£2,250,056)—an increase 
of 2,027,437 frs. (£81,097). This excess the Committee consider to be per- 
fectly justified ; and they think the shareholders generally will agree with 
them when they bear in mind that the increased carbonization necessitated 
an expenditure of 1,223,115 frs. (£48,925) more for coal last year than in the 
preceding one, while the expenses incidental to this extra carbonization 
were likewise greater; also that, by reason of the important works in 
a ge at Clichy and at St. Denis the loan interest and redemption 

und, which burdened the working account for 1881 to the extent of 
8,921,272 frs. (£356,851), was increased last year to 9,756,150 frs. (£390,246). 
There is thus an addition of 834,878 frs. (£33,395); and this sum added to 
the additional expenditure for coals makes a total of 2,057,992 frs. (£82,320). 
So that when it is remembered that these compulsory expenses are more 
than the total amount by which the expenditure in 1882 exceeds that of 
the preceding year, a convincing proof is afforded of the economy exercised 
in regard to the expenditure. 

Coats, Resmpvat Propucts, Etc. 

Coals.—During the year 1882 the price of coal did not vary to any very 
appreciable degree, and the Directors were able to renew, on advantageous 
terms, several contracts which had expired. 

Coke.—The past winter was not a favourable one for the sale of coke, 
and the production of this residual was everywhere in excess of the con- 
sumption. Owing, however, to several new applications of coke to indus- 
trial uses, the Company were able, in a certain measure, to make up for 
the falling off in its consumption for domestic purposes, and thus to dis- 
pose of very nearly the same quantity as in the preceding year. In 1882 
the retort coke produced realized 17,454,897 frs. (£698,196) only, against 
17,663,242 frs. (£706,530) in 1881; showing a diminution of 208,345 frs. 
(£8334). The furnace coke—the manufacture of which has been almost 
entirely abandoned—only produced 130,917 frs. (£5237), which is a decrease 
of 102,954 frs. (£4118) on the return for the previous year. 

Heating Appliances—In proportion as the recollection of the past 
rigorous winters becomes effaced from the memory, people are found to 
take fewer precautions to guard themselves against cold weather. This 
fact supplies the reason for the Company having sold last year only 1710 
appliances for heating by coke, against 2295 in the preceding year, and 
2570 in 1880. The total number of these appliances which had been sent 
out from the Company’s workshops, and were in use in Paris on Dec. 31 
last, was 56,194. 

Tar and Ammoniacal Liquor.—The disposal of the bye-products of gas 
manufacture becomes more and more difficult, He te te ta the efforts 
made by the Directors to improve their quality. The net amount pro- 
duced by the tar and ammoniacal liquor Tast year reached 5,329,050 frs. 
divided as follows :— 

Francs. Sterling. 
Tar. - 2» «© + «© © © 0 © oo th le wt BSORSOS .. £198 986 
Ammoniacal liquor. . . . « « « « «© « &193468 .. 84,898 


Total . « « «© «© «© «© « « « « « 5,829,050 .. £218,162 
This is 327,840 frs. (£13,113) in excess of the total amount produced in the 
preceding year. ‘The result is undoubtedly satisfactory; but, as the 
Directors have pointed out on previous occasions, it is far from approach- 
ing the monetary value commonly supposed by the public to attach to tar 
and its products. In fact, it loses much of its importance when compared 
with the total amount of the Company’s working expenses. 
PROVIDENT AND OTHER FunDs. 

The funds which the Company have established for the benefit of their 
servants are three in number—viz., the Provident Fund, the Pension 
Fund, and the Savings Fund—and their objects are fairly well indicated 
by their titles. 

Provident Fund.—This fund is kept up by a deduction of 1 per cent. from 
the salaries or wages of the men, and by an equal amount contributed by 
the Company. The medical fees, medicine, and other expenses connected 
with the fund amounted last year to 354,390 frs. (£14,176) ; and as the 
receipts were only 338,914 frs. (£13,557), there was a difference of 15,476 frs. 
(£619), by which amount the balance standing to the credit of the fund was 
reduced ; making it 731 frs. (£29) on Dec. 81 last, against 16,207 frs. (£648) 
at the corresponding date in 1881. Apart from the assistance afforded to 
the servants of the Company through the Provident Fund, the Directors 
add amounts sufficient to make up the weekly allowance therefrom to the 
full salaries or wages, in cases where the sick men have been for a number 
of years in service, and have conducted themselves satisfactorily. 

Pension Fund.—This fund, to which the employés do not contribute in 
any way, was established in 1858, and came into operation on Jan. 1, 1881. 
On the 3lst of December last the fund possessed an invested capital 
amounting to 2,453,700 frs. (£98,148), which produced for the year a revenue 
of 112,278 frs. (£4491). The amount of pension money paid in the course 
of the twelve months was £24,317 frs. (£972), divided among 22 recipients. 
Beyond this the Company distributed a sum of 79,536 frs. (£3181), in the 
shape of pensions and temporary assistance to several of their servants 
who had become incapable of work before the time had arrived when they 
could claim anything from the Pension Fund, but who had made them- 
selves worthy of this consideration by their length of service and devotion 
to their duties. 

Savings Fund.—This fund was commenced with the view of encouraging 
thrifty habits among the Company’s employés, by affording them every 
facility for putting away, without expense or loss of time, whatever 
they might be able to save out of their earnings. From July 1, 1876 (the 
date of its creation), to Dec. 31, 1882, there had been opened 3691 accounts, 
the deposits amounting to 1,008,038 frs. (£40,322). Out of this there had 
been repaid 792,793 frs. (£31,712) ; leaving a balance in hand of 215,245 frs. 
(£8610), belonging to 1784 depositors. 

Special Reserve Fund.—Among the onerous conditions contained in the 
Treaty in force between the Company and the Municipality, is the one 
which stipulates that at the end of the concession the whole of the pro- 
perty is to be divided with the City. The special reserve fund was insti- 
tuted in 1875, in pursuance of a resolution passed at a general meeting of 
the Company, with the object of gece by the year 1905, a sum equal 
to the share in the undertaking that will then be claimed by the Munici- 
pality. The fund is maintained by the annual deduction of 1 fr. per share 
(336,000 frs.), and to the sum thus produced is added each year the annuity 
of 210,396 frs. (£8142) due to the Company from the meen og (being 
part of the loan of 7,500,000 frs. advanced to the City under the Treaty of 
1872, and the payment of which is deferred till 1888). On Dec. 31, 1882, 
the account of the reserve fund stood as follows :— 

Francs. Sterling. 

Amount paidintothefund. . .. . . . 8,024,000 .. £120,960 

OE 6 s+. es 3 ¢ 6 6 @ © 428 OD 683,991 .. 27,360 
Value on Deé. 81, 1882, of ten deferred 

co vesvne « o « « + ORR 105,853 


annuities . 
6,354,329 .. £254,173 








Total . « » + eis. 2 
Tue Price or Gas. 

In reference to this question, which, as our readers are aware, has been 
peremptorily settled, at least for a time, by the recent decree of the Prefect 








of the Seine, the report states that, throughout their negotiations with the 
Municipality, the Directors were actuated by a desire to come to some 
arrangement which would give satisfaction to the consumers, without 
detriment to the interests of the shareholders. The plan which appeared 
to them to be the most feasible was to set aside each year, for the purpose 
of reducing the price of gas, a portion of the amount now carried to the 
sinking fund; and to endeavour to obtain, by a prolongation of their con- 
cession, some compensation for the diminution in the revenue which would 
be the result of a progressive reduction in the price of gas. The one thing 
that rendered the solution of the question particularly difficult was the 
very heavy Municipal charges with which the undertaking of the Com- 
pany is burdened. Taking the accounts for the past year, it would be 
found that these charges, apart from the reduction of 50 per cent. in the 
= of the gas supplied for public lighting and for the Municipal esta- 

lishments, amounted to 20,688,937 frs., as shown by the following items :— 


Francs. Sterling. 
Tax of 2c. se cubic métre ofgas . . . . . 4,798,443 .. £191,738 
Rent of subsoil occupied by mains, &c. . . . 200,000 .. 8,000 
Loss on the maintenance of the public lamps . 595,494 .. 23,820 
City’s share of profits. . . « «+ «+ « « 15,100,000 .. 604,000 





Total . . . « « «© © « «© « « « 290,688,987 .. £827,558 
This amount spread over the 197,837,509 cubic metres of gas sold in 
Paris during the past year at the price of 30c. per cubic metre, would 
represent a sum of no less than 10°4c. per cubic metre. Consequently, it 
will be apparent that if the City, while continuing to benefit by having the 
gas for public lighting and Municipal purposes supplied at the price of l5c. 
per cubic metre (which would be about equal to that charged in London), 
would be willing to forego its share of the profits made by the Company, 
the latter would be in a position to Powel = gas at something less than 
20c. per cubic métre (about 4s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet); in other words, at 
a price lower than that paid by the consumers in most of the other 
European capitals. The Company, therefore, does not receive, as far as 
the shareholders are concerned, a larger amount per cubic metre of gas 
than other gas companies ; and it cannot be too often repeated that if the 
consumers in Paris pay more for their gas than those in other large cities 
(such as London, Yienna, Berlin, Amsterdam, and Brussels), it is solely 
because the City levy upon them in different ways, through the Gas 
Company, an exorbitant tax of more than 10c. for each cubic mitre of 
the gas which they consume. Since 1869 this tax has produced for the 
City the not inconsiderable sum of 160,400,000 frs. (£6,416,000). It would 
have been easy for the Municipal Administration, when the Treaty of 
February, 1870, was substituted for those of 1855 and 1851, to give satis- 
faction to the public by handing back each year to the gas consumers the 
very substantial sums drawn from the profits of the gas undertaking. But 
such a solution of the difficulty as this did not appear to commend itself 
to the Council for adoption. Of late years, as in 1870, the City has not 
been willing, by accepting the Company's propositions, to forego the benefits 
derived from participation in the profits of the gas supply. On their part, 
the Company (who for the past 27 years have faithfully discharged the 
duties imposed upon them, and invested in their works and plant a sum 
of money which two years hence will have attained nearly 280 millions 
of francs) could not possibly relinquish the rights they possessed by virtue 
of their Treaties, and impose upon themselves, without compensation, 
sacrifices which were in no way justifiable. The Company’s proposition 
to the Municipality was a very simple one—viz., an immediate reduction 
of 5c. per cubic metre in the price of gas supplied for lighting and heating 
purposes, and of 10c. per cubic metre when the gas was to be used as a 
motive power; with further reductions, to the extent of half the profits in 
excess of those made in the year 1881, from 1885 onwards ; the other half of 
the profits to be shared with the City. In return, the Company asked for 
a prolongation of their concession. The Municipal Council did not con- 
iler that they ought to accept these terms, which were the results of long 
and important negotiations. They wished to have a reduction in price, 
but they refused to make the Company any compensation for the loss they 
would necessarily incur in consequence of such reduction; and, regardless 
of the protestations of the Municipal Administration, called upon the Pre- 
fect of the Seine to exercise his authority, and, by decree, order the price 
of gas to be reduced to 25c. per cubic metre. The Directors believe 
that the Prefect of the Seine has no legal power to make such a decree. 
The conditions under which a reduction in price is to take place are 
defined by Article 48 of the Company’s Treaty, and are subject to certain 
formalities, from compliance with which the ae Administration 
are not themselves exempt. It is the province of the Minister of the 
Interior to nominate every five years, if required, a Commission which 
is to examine the various processes connected with the manufacture of 
gas, and certify as to whether there are in existence any new inventions 
or improved modes of operation different from those in actual use. The 
Municipal Council have no authority to put in opposition to this Com- 
mission the conclusions arrived at by a Commission chosen from among 
their own number, and in this way constitute themselves at once judge 
and suitor; and the Municipal Administration would expose themselves 
to the charge of unduly exercising their power, while at the same time 
they would be making a wrong application of the a of the Com- 
pany’s Treaty, if they took upon themselves to reduce the selling price of 
gas before it had been proved, in the form prescribed by the contract 
entered into, that the net price had not simply been reduced, but reduced 
to a very appreciable extent, and that this reduction had been brought 
about by the employment of manufacturing processes foreign to those 
formerly in use. However, the shareholders’ interests are, the report 
states in conclusion, guaranteed by their Treaties, the interpretation of 
which cannot give rise to the slightest doubt. The Directors will con- 
tinue to make every possible effort to place these Treaties out of the reach 
of all assailants; but if the Company’s rights are disregarded, and arbi- 
trary action is taken against them, they will defend themselves by all the 
means which the law places at their command, and await with confidence 
the decision of competent tribunals. 


Saxe or Gas SHares.—Last Friday week, Messrs. Gausden and Dawson 
sold, at the Castle Hotel, Hastings, 35 original (£25) shares, and 18 fully- 
aid £20 shares in the Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Company. Of the 
ormer shares, 33 were sold at £40 2s. 6d. each; the remaining two not 
being sold. The £20 shares were all disposed of at £5 premium. 


Gas Suppty 1n Canapa.—At the annual meeting of the Montreal Gas 
Company held a few weeks since, the President (Mr. Jesse Joseph) stated 
that a reduction in price of 20 per cent. had been made, yet the con- 
sumption had increased during the twelve months 16,000 dols. The 
demand for gas-stoves was increasing. The Company last year furnished 
100 of them to customers, and expected to supply 200 during the coming 
year. A shareholder remarked that he thought the Company would find 
it necessary to supply cheaper gas for heating purposes, and that prices 
would have to fall to 75 c. for heating gas and 1 dol. for illuminating gas. 
He thought the charge for meters should be abolished, and a discount 
allowed to large consumers. 
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THE PROPOSED PURCHASE OF THE IPSWICH GAS-WORKS 
BY THE CORPORATION. 
MEETING OF THE Gas COMPANY. 

A Special General Meeting of the Ipswich Gas Company was held on 
Monday, last week—Mr. S. WestHorp in the chair—for the purpose of 
considering the offer made by the Ipswich Corporation for the purchase 
of the gas-works. 

The Secretary (Mr, D. F. Goddard) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, 

The CHarrMan read the report which appeared in last Tuesday’s JouRNAL 
(p. 735), and said: The differences in the terms contained in this offer of 
the Corporation and those which the shareholders at their last meeting 
authorized the Directors to accept were several. The first was with 
regard to the income-tax. It occurred to him at the last meeting that any 
provision with regard to the income-tax would be illegal; and, on looking 
at the Act of Parliament, it was found that any such contract would be 
void, and that the party demanding the deduction of income-tax would be 
subject to a penalty. The Act was very strong upon this point; and, 
therefore, this could not possibly be carried out. The next point in which 
the present offer differed was with regard to compensation to the officers. 
The Corporation would not entertain this for one moment; and in- 
quiry as to what officers would, under any circumstances, be considered 
entitled to ask for compensation, showed that there were really so few, 
and that the matter could only be such a small one in any case, that the 
Directors came to the conclusion that it might fairly be abandoned. The 
remaining alteration was that the Corporation should be entitled, “at 
any time, and from time to time, to redeem the whole or such 
portion as they may think fit, of the annuities, at 25 years’ pur- 
chase, on giving six months’ notice.” The Directors could not help 
feeling the force of the argument put forward on the part of the 
Corporation, that they ought to have this power, as otherwise they would 
be shut out from borrowing money in the cheapest market; and it was 
suggested that possibly the authorities above them would not sanction any 
contract on the part of the Corporation unless such a power were included 
in it. Their previous offer was calculated at 20 years’ purchase; the 
present was at 25 years’ purchase. At the latter rate, if they invested at 
4 per cent., the shareholders would receive the same income as they 
would receive from perpetual annuities. Under all the circumstances, 
the Directors were prepared to recommend the shareholders to accept 
these terms. Although they were below those—as the shareholders heard 
from the reports of Mr. Woodalland Mr. Livesey—hitherto generally given 
to gas companies when they had transferred their undertakings to cor- 
porations, yet the Directors thought them, on the whole, such as it was 
wise to accept. At the same time they considered that if the Corporation 
obtained possession of this property on these terms, they might make it 
a very valuable undertaking for the town. The Corporation would be 
able to borrow money at # cheaper rate than the Company could, and they 
would have the concern entirely under their own control, without any 
interference whatever. He proposed—‘ That the report be received and 
adopted, and that the Directors take all such steps as may be necessary to 
complete the contract for sale.” 

Mr. Jerrries remarked that the Chairman had not told the meeting 
what the Board proposed should be done with that portion of the reserve 
fund which the Corporation were willing the Company should retain. He 
(Mr. Jeffries) anticipated that this £4600 would virtually reimburse the 
shareholders for what they would in the future have to pay for income- 
tax. He presumed that it would be distributed pro ratd, either amongst 
the shareholders generally, or amongst the holders of “B” and “C” 
shares, from the premiums on which the fund arose. If such was the 
case, he should be very happy to second the resolution, because he felt that, 
as shareholders, they could not possibly be in a better position than they 
would be if they accepted the offer of the Corporation ; and, on the other 
hand, if they did not accept it, they might ultimately find themselves in 
a very much inferior position. 

Mr. Baytry thought the most objectionable point in the offer of the 
Corporation was the condition that they should have the power of paying 
off the annuities at six months’ notice. The shareholders who were paid 
off would be placed in this position—that they would always have a diffi- 
culty in finding a good security which would pay 4 per cent. Of course 
they had to look at the question from two points of view. As shareholders, 
they were interested in the sale; and, as ratepayers, most of them were 
interested in the purchase. Looking at the matter from both sides had 
been the cause of their offering the concern at a lower price to the Cor- 
poration, as they considered they should have the benefit in the shape of 
lower rates. They had been told that £5000 a year was to be made; 
and this would be something like 63d. in the pound off the rates. Twenty- 
five years’ purchase would give the shareholders 4 per cent.; but they 
would have great difficulty in finding another secure investment at that 
rate if the Corporation were to exercise their option of paying them off at 
six months’ notice. The small differences between the two offers might 
be looked over; but the matter of paying off the annuities was a very 
important point, and one which deserved serious consideration. 

Mr. Ransome thought this a very reasonable proposition, and he, for one, 
would be glad to accept it. The shareholders must remember that there 
were certain risks in front of them, in common with all gas companies. It 
did not follow that they were going for ever and ever to make a dividend 
of 10 per cent., as they had done in the past. A very little while ago there 
was a tremendous scare throughout the country on the introduction of the 
electric light; and, although the panic had ceased, it did not follow that 
gas companies might not eventually be affected. It was not to his mind 
at all certain that the shareholders would have their 10 per cent. for ever 
from the gas-works ; but it was almost a certainty if the offer of the Cor- 
poration were accepted. 

Mr. ALEXANDER said he had great faith in the Company as it stood, and 
was not at all anxious to sell. The Corporation, however, seemed to be 
impressed with the idea that they were going to get a good bargain; and 
he, for one—though he put great faith in the Directors, and would submit 
to them—could not conceive why they should want to have the reserve 
fund divided. He thought the shareholders ought to have the whole. 

Mr. HouGuton was disposed to regard the offer of the Corporation as a 
liberal one. The question seemed now, he said, to arise as to permitting 
the Corporation to have the right of redemption. It had to be looked at in 
two ways. The town said, “If the Company only now pays its dividend, 
why buy the works at the highest maximum price? Why not let well 
alone?’ There were two or three things to be looked at. The shareholders 
never could get a higher rate of interest than they would have assured to 
them by these Corporation bonds. Unquestionably there was a prospect 
that the supply of gas would expand ‘There would be new streets, new 
houses, and an increased demand for gas. This was one reason why the 
town thought the gas-works were worth the money offered. With regard 
to the question of redemption, he thought the shareholders must accept 
the inevitable. In connection with all investments there must necessarily 
be fluctuations, especially at the present time. They ought not, he thought, 
to haggle about this matter. He cordially supported the proposal which 
had been made that the gas-works should be transferred from the Company 








to the Corporation ; and he heartily wished the latter body well of their 
bargain. He did not chuckle over it, or think the Directors had made a 
hard bargain, or that they had any reason to indulge in anger y wgene * 
The Company would have sold the works, and the works would be well 
worth the money which the town offered to give for them. 

Mr. Sims considered the proposed terms of purchase fell very short of 
those upon which the previous meeting instructed the Directors to pro- 
ceed. By the alteration in the terms, what were said to be perpetual 
annuities were, in fact, not annuities at all. As far as he oculd see, the 
shareholders would be left entirely at the mercy and pleasure of the 
Ipswich Corporation; and he imagined that, if the condition of the 
Money Market should be such that the Corporation could borrow at 3 or 
84 per cent., the investment which the shareholders now had would be 
thrown back upon their hands in cash, and they would, in all probability, 
not be able properly to invest it so as to yield 4 per cent. He would be 
perfectly willing to confirm the report of the Directors if it were not for 
this part of the question. He would be agreeable to accept a perpetual 
annuity; but did not feel prepared to accept it with the possibility of 
repayment at any time the Ipswich Corporation might elect. He was 
willing to cede his property for a perpetual annuity; but an annuity 
which was repayable at any time, whether he wished it or not, but of 
which he had no power to claim repayment when it might suit him, was, to 
his mind, a one-sided arrangement. He would move, as an amendment— 
“That the terms with which the Directors have expressed satisfaction 
are not satisfactory to this meeting, unless they contain a provision that 
the annuities, if paid off, should be paid off at 28 years’ purchase.” 

Mr. AnpREws asked whether the Corporation could not be tied to 
periodical redemption—a certain amount at 10 years, and other amounts 
at 20, 30, 40, and 50 years. 

Mr. Coox asked whether the Directors could obtain a little breathing 
time before the redemption commenced. If it did not commence for five 
years it would help them somewhat. 

Mr. Baytey: I think ten years would be more acceptable. 

Mr. Coox: Ten would be better than five, if the Directors can get it. 

Mr. Jerrries quite agreed that it should be left in the hands of the 
Directors to make the best terms they could. Looking to eventualities, 
such as Mr. Ransome had foreshadowed, he should think it injudicious on 
the part of the shareholders in any way to attempt to hamper the Directors 
in carrying out the bargain. He held that if the Corporation could get this 
property on the present terms, it would be a very good thing for the town, 
because large profits would accrue to lessen the rates. On the other hand, 
as shareholders, they could never possibly be in a better position. 

After some further remarks by various shareholders, 

The CuarrMan, in reply, said the first observation he wished to notice 
was that of Mr. Jeffries, in seconding the motion, in regard to the appli- 
cation of the reserve fund—as to whether it should be divided among the 
“A” and“B” shares. With regard to this there could be no preference. 
Whatever was divisible amongst the proprietors, there must be no prefer- 
ence of “A”. over “B,” or *B” over “A.” Another matter was that 
Mr. Jeffries wished to restrict.the Directors to a definite action with 
regard to this fund. Of course the Directors’ object was to retain the 
fund for the Company, and it would be embarrassing to commit them to 
definite action. Let the shareholders leave it till the end of the year, and 
then let it be divided as the Directors might think desirable, or as the 
shareholders might determine. With regard to postponing the redemption 
of the perpetual annuities to some fixed period in the future, it should be 
remembered that the offer of redemption at the expiration of 20 years 
was made in 1876, and that since then corporation loans were of greater 
value in the market, and these bodies were borrowing money on much 
lower terms than they could possibly have done in 1876. It would, 
therefore, be unreasonable to expéct the Corporation to obtain power 
to give the shareholders perpetual annuities, unless they also had the 
power of redeeming them. It must not be forgotten that the Corpo- 
ration had to go to authorities above them. He thought the shareholders 
must submit to the power of redemption; but then came the question how 
this power was to be exercised. In that respect, also, he wished the share- 
holders to leave the matter entirely in the hands of the Directors, who 
would do their best for them. 

The motion was then put and carried, with three dissentients and four 
neutrals. 

The Cuarrman thanked the shareholders for their kind attention to the 
report of the Directors, and for the way in which they had discussed it. 
He said he took their wish to be this—that the Directors, as their repre- 
sentatives, should take into careful consideration the recommendations 
and observations which had been made as to the time and mode of 
redemption ; that they would have full liberty of acting in the matter as 
they might think desirable on the shareholders’ behalf; but that, as far as 
they could, they should persuade the Corporation to meet their views. Of 
course this was no part of the resolution. 

x. neue of thanks was then passed to the Chairman, and the proceedings 
closed. 





CoRPORATION PROCEEDINGS. 

At a Special Meeting of the Ipswich Town Council held last Wednesday 
—the Mayor (Alderman E. R. Turner) in the chair—the subject of the 
proposed acquisition of the gas undertaking gave rise to a long debate. 
The matter came before the Council on the presentation of a report by the 
Gas and Water Committee, which cuntalent this paragraph :— 

‘** As to the negotiations directed to be opened by your Committee for 
the purchase of the Gas Company’s works and undertaking, your Com- 
mittee beg to report that they have had considerable correspondence and 
various interviews with the Directors of the Company; the result being 
that on the 17th inst. your Committee informed the Directors that they 
were prepared to recommend the Corporation to buy all the rights, powers, 
and privileges, and all the lands, premises, works, and property of the 
Ipswich Gaslight Company (except the sum of £4683 18s. 9d. Consols, 
being that portion of the reserve fund which represents the premiums 
derived from the sale of shares), subject to all liabilities attached to the 
same. The consideration for the purchase to be the grant by the Corpo- 
ration to the shareholders of perpetual annuities equal to 10 per cent on 
the ‘A’ shares and 74 per cent. on the ‘B’ shares, payable half yearly, 
and to be secured on the gas-works and borough rate. The Corporation 
to be entitled at any time, and from time to time, to redeem the whole, 
or such portion as they think fit, of the annuities at 25 years’ purchase, 
on giving six months’ notice. The purchase to be completed on the 31st 
of December, 1883; it being understood that the expression liabilities 
included all contracts, debts, legal and parliamentary expenses properly 
entered into and incurred and outstanding at the time of such completion ; 
and that the Corporation were to bear all the expenses incidental to the 
carrying out and completion of the contract. The purchase (if decided 
upon) by the Corporation being conditional on their obtaining such parlia- 
mentary and other sanction and authority as might be required.” 

The Committee reported that they had received from the Solicitors of 
the Gas Company a letter, dated the 23rd of April, stating that the terms 
of the offer of the Corporation, as comprised in the Town Clerk’s letter 
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of the 17th, were submitted to the shareholders at the extraordinary 
meeting held that day, and, after considerable discussion, the proposed 
sale and transfer to the Corporation were agreed to by the prescribed 
majority of shareholders. 

Attached to the report was a statement of the capital of the Company, 
as well as of the receipts, expenditure, and profits for each year from 1866 
to 1882; showing the sums expended on new buildings, plant, machinery, 
main and service pipes, storeage works, and purchase of land. 

Mr. G. W. Stevenson and Mr. Alfred Penny had been consulted by the 
Corporation in reference to the purchase, and the reports of these gentle- 
men also accompanied the report of the Committee. Mr. Stevenson reported 
as follows as to the working of the Company :—“ On the basis of the work- 
ing for 1881, the gas sold in 1881 (129,764,000 feet) cost, including all expenses, 
and deducting receipts for rents, fittings, and residual products, £14,354, or 
26°55d. per 1000 feet; the interest paid on shares and mortgage loan was 
£7355, or 13°6d. per 1000 feet; the gas thus working out at 3s. 4°15d. per 1000 
feet. A comparison of working results between lpswich for the year 1881 
and Peterborough for the year ending June 30, 1882, showed that at Ipswich 
15,201 tons of coal were carbonized, against 4935 tons at Peterborough; 
and 146,746,000 feet of gas were made, against 53,776,100 feet, which was 
9653 feet per ton of coal carbonized, against 10,900 feet. The gas sold was 
129,764,000 feet against 47,784,602 feet, and the leakage 11°57 per cent. against 
about8 percent. The amounts realized for residual products were compared 
with Peterborough and with Colchester, where the coal carbonized was 
7749 tons. The amounts realized at Ipswich were :—Coke, £4635 18s. 3d. 
(against £1140 15s. 3d. at Peterborough, and £2151 2s. 8d. for coke and 
breeze at Colchester) ; tar, £879 3s. 8d. (against £535 3s. 1d. at Peterborough, 
and £681 Os. 7d. at Colchester); ammoniacal liquor, £937 18s. 9d. (against 
£685 5s. 10d. at Peterborough, and £1068 9s. 8d. at Colchester). The 
sundries at Peterborough were £23 12s. 3d.,'and at Colchester £41 12s. 10d. ; 
making the totals from residual products £6453 0s. 8d. at Ipswich, 
£2384 16s. 5d. at Peterborough, and £3942 5s. 9d. at Colchester, or respec- 
tively 58 per cent., 66 per cent., and 70 per cent. upon the cost of coals.” 
With regard to what in his opinion might be done with the works, Mr. 
Stevenson said that the gas unaccounted for in 1871 was 12 million feet, 
or 13 per cent. of the quantity made; and in 1882, it was 17 million feet, or 
114 per cent., which was nearly double what it ought to be. The gas made 
in 1881 was equal to 9653 feet per ton of coal carbonized, or 1000 feet less 
than it might be; the gas sold was equal to 8536 feet per ton of coal car- 
bonized, and ought to have been 9870 feet. Every year improvements 
were, he said, being made in carbonization, whereby a larger yield of gas 
was being obtained, and of a higher illuminating power. The gas made 
ought to exceed 10,500 feet per ton of coal carbonized; and if this had 
been obtained, 2055 tons of coal, equal to £1501, would have been saved, 
and £621 for manipulation and wear and tear; together, £2122. As 
to residual products, Mr. Stevenson pointed out that the Ipswich Gas 
Company made only 2s. 4d. per ton by such products, whereas the average 
in London was 4s. 10d.; and in places not so well situated as Ipswich, 5s. 
was realized for tar and sulphate of ammonia; and he said if the Com- 
pany had realized 4s. 7d. per ton in 1881, as they ought, they would have 
made, on the smaller quantity of coal required, £1455 more than they 
obtained. This, with the £2122 before mentioned, would have realized 
an increased profit of £3577, less £627, the value of the smaller quantity 
of coke and breeze resulting from the diminished quantity of coal. Mr. 
Stevenson wrote: ‘I would pledge myself to effect these and even greater 
savings if the Corporation were in possession of the undertaking.” Mr. 
Penny’s report was in these terms :—‘‘ Having regard to the fact that the 
gas undertaking is a profitable and progressive concern, having increased 
in the last ten years upwards of 50 per cent.—5°17 per cent. per annum 
(a rate of progress likely to continue)—and that the existing works 
are very largely in excess of present requirements, which means that 
a large additional business can be done without any further outlay of 
capital, I feel no hesitation in endorsing Mr. Stevenson’s opinion and 
advice; and, if better cannot be done, would offer 25 years’ purchase 
for the undertaking. The Corporation should, at some period to be 
fixed, take over the concern, with all its liabilities and all its assets of 
every kind, simply paying to the shareholders a sum which represents 
25 years’ purchase of their statutory dividends; and if the Corporation 
can succeed in effecting the transfer on these terms, they will, in my 
judgment, have made a most excellent bargain. In my opinion there 
are excellent reasons why the Corporation should buy the undertaking 
even at 25 years’ purchase, and still stronger reasons why the share- 
holders should sell on these terms.” Mr. Stevenson, writing to the 
Chairman of the Committee on the terms asked by the Company, 
suggested that only such portion of the reserve fund as accrued from 
premiums on shares should be reserved to the shareholders, and that 
the Corporation should be entitled to redeem the annuities at 25 years’ 
purchase. He concluded his letter with the following words:—“If the 
Company will sell on these terms, I very strongly advise you to close 
with them, because I am persuaded that you can afford to reduce the 
price of gas at least 3d. per 1000 feet, and make a profit of over £3000 
a year for the benefit of the town.” Mr. Penny had expressed concur- 
rence with this letter of Mr. Stevenson’s. 

Mr. Grimsey (Chairman of the Committee), in moving the adoption of 
the above paragraph of the report, said with regard to the negotiations 
which had taken place as to the acquisition of the gas undertaking, the 
Committee, as soon as authority was given them to do so, applied to the 
Directors of the Gas Company to ascertain whether they were willing to 
offer the works to the Corporation, and at what price. The reply of the 
Directors was that they were not disposed to make any offer, but were 
willing to entertain an offer that was submitted tothem. Following this, 
from time to time there had been various negotiations between the Direc- 
tors and the Committee, which resulted in the offer made by the Com- 
mittee, which was set forth in the report, and the reply which had been 
received. He reminded the Council that as far back as 1876 a report of 
the Paving and Lighting Committee was adopted, in which the Committee 
expressed the opinion that it was desirable that the Corporation should 
purchase the works for the benefit of the town, if they could be obtained 
upon reasonable terms. He also reminded them that at another meeting 
soon after the Committee submitted to the Council an offer which they 
had made to the Directors of the Company to purchase all their real and 
personal estate, except a certain reserve fund; and reported that the 
Directors were not prepared to recommend their shareholders to accept 
the offer. He referred to this for the purpose of calling attention 
to a sort of principle—which was, to a certain extent, affirmed by 
the Council in 187és—that the reserve fund was a matter which might 
be excepted from the purchase. The amount of the reserve fund had 
since then considerably increased. In 1876 it was £1694 5s.; and the 
amount of reserve fund excepted in the present offer was £4683 18s. 9d. 
This was so much of the reserve fund as represented premiums derived 
from the sale of shares, and which, if he understood the matter 
aright, the Directors might at that time have appropriated amongst 
the shareholders. There was some little difficulty in laying before the 
Council all the infcrmation which was obtained from the experts, and 
which led the Committee to the conclusion at which they had arrived, 








these gentlemen having been instructed with a view to the opposition by the 
Corporation of the Company’s Bill; but, with the approval of the Com- 
mittee, he had prepared what must not be taken to be the report of the Com- 
mittee, but rather as information which he, as its Chairman, wished to lay 
before the Council at large. The Council would like to know that the real 
estate of the Company was freehold, and of what the capital of the Com- 
pany consisted. The Committee having had before them the balance-sheets 
of the Company from 1876 to 1882, he had extracted for the Council the 
three items of receipts, expenditure, and profit in the several years ; and he 
might point out that, according to the offer which had been made, and 
accepted by the Company, the Corporation would have to pay an annual 
sum of £7355 ; and there were oo three years, out of the seven given, 
in which the profits made by the Company did not come up to this sum 
annually. He had also extracted from the balance-sheets the various 
items which had been expended in the erection of new buildings,and in plant, 
machinery, storeage, &c., and upon new mains and meters, from which it 
appeared that in seven years £30,350 10s. 4d. had been paid for new works, 
£1669 for new mains, and £823 for new meters. From this the Council 
would be able to judge whether the property of the Company would not 
come over to the Corporation in a fair and reasonable state. {Mr. Grimsey 
then quoted from Mr. Stevenson's report his remarks in reference to the 
present state of the works. It was stated that the largest daily make last 
year was 800,000 cubic feet, but that the Company could have produced 
14 million feet each 24 hours; that there was retort power sufficient for 17 
years to come at the present rate of increase, and storeage commensurate with 
the maximum retort power.] He took it that with these explanations the 
Council would feel that they were offered a concern which appeared to be in 
a very fair state to be handed over. He also directed attention to Mr. Steven- 
son’s calculation of the cost at which the Company were making gas, and to 
the comparison of the results of working between Ipswich and Peterborough. 
There were other facts which would have struck members of the Council 
who had mastered these statements; but he would only draw attention 
to Mr. Stevenson’s last observation—that he would pledge himself to 
effect “these and other greater savings” if the Corporation were in 
possession of the works. The Council would see that Mr. Stevenson 
worked out a saving of £2122 without dealing with the residual products ; 
but that if the we age realized from them the amount which, in his 
opinion, they should, there would be a larger saving. The opinion of 
Mr. Stevenson had been confirmed by a gentleman of equal eminence— 
Mr. Alfred Penny—whose advice was set out in the report now before the 
Council. He hoped the information there given had been carefully read 
and considered by the various members. It appeared to him (Mr. Grimsey) 
to have such weight, that he had no hesitation whatever in moving that 
the report be adopted. 

Mr. Nicouson seconded the motion. 

A question having arisen as to the Corporation being compelled to con- 
sult the ratepayers in reference to the purchase, 

The Deputy Town CLERK expressed the opinion that it was not neces- 
sary, for the purpose of purchase, that a town’s meeting should be held; , 
but that the ratepayers’ sanction would have to be obtained to the pro- 
motion of a Bill in Parllament. 

A long discussion then took place on the report, and eventually its 
further consideration was adjourned. 

On Friday the matter was again before the Council, when, as the result 
of another lengthy debate, the motion was carried by 23 votes to 5. 

The proceedings then terminated. 








ODESSA WATER-WORKS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held last 
Tuesday, at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, E.C.—Sir Francis 
S. Heap, Bart., in the chair. 

The report of the Directors stated that the receipts for 1882 had been 
£60,197, as against £48,212 in 1881; while the expenditure had been 
£41,617, as against £35,541 (including loss by exchange of £6638 in 1882, 
and £4888 in 1831). The net revenue balance for 1882 was £6648, as 
against £11,540 in 1881. 

The CHarrMan, in moving the adoption of the report, stated that on the 
present occasion the Directors had given the receipts for the whole of 1882 
in contrast with the preceding year. He thought it must be satisfactory to 
the shareholders to see that the receipts of the past year had so very 
largely exceeded those of 1881. Putting aside the increased loss from the 
depreciation of the rouble, the extra expenditure of the year had 
amounted to £4326 as compared with that of the previous year. This 
had been chiefly owing to the increased demand for water. Coal, for 
instance, had cost £1142 more, and the renewal of sand to the filters had 
been £981 more. The filters for some time past had caused the Directors a 
great deal of trouble, owing to the unfair demands of the Municipality and 
inhabitants of Odessa as to the purity of the water. Even in London the 
water supply was occasionally turbid; and with a river like the Dneister, 
whence the Company took their supply, it was impossible to make the water 
absolutely clear during particular periods of the year. After referring to 
other items of which the increased expenditure was composed, he spoke 
of the advisability of making the apparatus as perfect as possible, and 
stated that it would be cheaper to follow this course than to run the risk 
of fines. As it was, £615 had been inflicted on the Company by way of 
fines; and he did not hesitate to say that they were of a very unfair 
character. Some were for alleged want of pressure at fires. The fact, 
however, was that the brigade and officers of Odessa had not proper 
appliances. The money now due to the Company, but unpaid, was more 
than sufficient to discharge the whole remaining claim of the Muni- 
cipality in respect of the guarantee ; and he might add, as an illustration 
of the difficulties against which the Company had to contend in 
Russia, that not only the debts would pay this guarantee, but the de- 
preciation of the rouble would also nearly do so, Last year they lost 
£6638 in exchange, and in seven years they had similarly lost £30,138. 
This did not cover the depreciation of the rouble and all the expenditure 
at Odessa; and it was a matter entirely unlooked for at the incorporation 
of the Company. He then gave the details of the outstanding debts on 
water supply. The arrears for the supply to the garrison at Odessa from 
the end of 1878 still remained unpaid. As to the debts of the Jewish 
Hospital, the authorities of this institution had claimed that they should 
be supplied gratis. Thisclaim had been based on the consent which had been 
given by an official of the City to the authorities of the Hospital to take 
some of the water with which the Company had to supply the town for 
public purposes. He (the Chairman) did not, however, despair of getting 
this matter settled in favour of the Company. Certain institutions they 
were obliged to supply free ; and in this respect he thought the Company 
had been very liberal. 

A SHAREHOLDER inquired whether the water supply could not be cut off. 

The Cuarrman replied that this was the one thing of all others which the 
Directors desired ; but they had been told that if any one cut off the supply 
he would be sent to Siberia! He had brought this matter before the late 
Russian Ambassador, who had admitted its unfairness. He did not wish 
to say anything harsh ; but, as a matter of fact, the difficulties the Company 
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had to contend with were peculiar to Russia. 
shareholders of the constant disposition shown to inflict fines. All 
other cases, which were perpetually arising, had to go before the City 
Magistrates, who were elected by the ratepayers ; and generally—he would 
not say universally—they considered it right to decide against the Company, 
and the result was that they had always to appeal. The town were now 
claiming to have a reduction of the rates from 9 to 8 copecks per vedro this 
year, as the receipts had now reached a certain figure. Anywhere else they 
would be able to point out how unfair this was, as the rates having been 
fixed at the old valuation of the rouble, the figure of the receipts nowreached 
did not represent the amount fixed on under the old value of the rouble. 
Almost all, if not all undertakings carried on in Russia with foreign capital 
were not]succeeding. This Company, however, notwithstanding its aiff 
culties, was holding its own. The increased demand for water seemed 
permanent, and the receipts for the year showed the very large increase of 
about 25 per cent. on those of the preceding year. He hoped, if the Com- 
pany were not borne down by the reverse of fair play, the shareholders 
would ultimately see a more satisfactory state of things. Owing to the 
increased demand for the water, the Directors were laying out something 
like £8260 in additional pipes and mains. On this amount they had already 
had to pay £3365 duty, and possibly they would have pretty nearly as 
much more to pay. When, however, the Company started, their things 
were admitted free. Though they had had great difficulties to encounter, 
he thought that, upon the whole, they were in a better position than they 
had ever been in before. 

Sir Arruur T. F. Cuay, Bart., having seconded the motion, a discussion 
followed, the tenour of which is indicated in the Chairman’s reply. 

The CHArrMAN stated, as to the losses they suffered from exchange, that 
they only remitted to London the amount of money necessary for the pur- 
chase of stores, the expenditure in London, the interest on debentures, and 
various other matters requiring payment in cash. The debt to the Munici- 
pality did not bear interest. If they got in their outstanding debts this 
year they would clear off this debt. They generally had about 400 lawsuits 
in a year, and it was to the rigid manner in which they went to law and 
insisted on their rights that they had succeeded in getting in their collec- 
tions much better than formerly. 

The report having been adopted, the retiring Directors (Sir A. T. F. 
Clay and Mr. J. Wood) were re-elected, and the meeting closed with a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman. 





THE COST OF INCANDESCENT ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN 
NEW ORLEANS. 

A correspondent has kindly forwarded to us the following particulars, 
extracted from a New Orleans daily paper, as to the cost of a recent instal- 
lation of the Edison electric light at a large hotel in that city :— 

When the Edison light was started at the St. Charles Hotel, we an- 
nounced the fact at some length to our readers. This being the first instal- 
_ lation in this or the adjoining States, and there being much interest 

generally in the electric light for indoor or domestic purposes, we have 
been watching its working with considerable interest and have learned 
some facts in reference to it which seem of interest to the public. 

When the proprietor contracted for the light, it was thought the engine 
used for the general work of the hotel could also be utilized to run the 
machine for generating the electricity; but, after two or three nights’ 
experience, it was found that the power was too variable, and the light was 
consequently unsteady. So an engine was sent down immediately from 
New York, and put to work. Since then the light has been on every night 
without a moment’s delay or interruption, and without accident or halt of 
any kind. Atthe end of the stipulated 30 days’ trial the plant was turned 
over to the proprietor, he paying cash in full for the same, thus showing 
his satisfaction and confidence in the light; and the New York electricians 
returned home, leaving the apparatus in the hands of the ordinary employés 
of the hotel. 

Upon inquiry as to the cost of the light, we get the following statement 
—The dynamo is made for 150 lamps of 16-candle power each, and uses 
about 21-horse power in generating the current, cr one-seventh of a horse 
power to each lamp. The wearing parts of the machine are the commu- 
tator, which cost 50 dols., and lasts 1500 hours; the brushes, which cost 
10 dols., and lasts 250 hours; and the lamps, which cost 1 dol., and last 
600 hours, guaranteed. The engine, with a cylinder 84 in. by 10 in., makes 
up to 310 revolutions per minute, the steam registering from 55 to 70 lbs. 
pressure ; giving the dynamo 884 revolutions. The boiler in use supplies 
steam for the elevator, and, in short, for the whole house, and so the 
draught on it is very variable. Under these circumstances, it is not easy 
o estimate the cost of coal, but there is good authority for saying th at a 
horse power can be obtained with from 14 to 34lbs. of coal. Aliowing 
4lbs., assuming the wages paid for attending the apparatus to be 75 dols. 
per month, and the cost of coal to be 5 dols. per ton of 2240 1bs., we have 
the cost of the light at the St. Charles as follows :— 


Per Hour. 

Coal for 21-horse power, 84lbs. . . « »« «© « « « « O18 dol. 
Depreciation of plant, 4000dols.,at6 percent . .. . Oll ,, 
” of 150 lamps, 1-6c. each . ‘a a 025 ,, 
oe of brushes a a ne ae ee ae | 
ee ofcommatator. «© «© «© © © © oc tw te OB x 
Cost of oil and attendance .. +. ++ +«+e « « O44 » 


Total cost perhour. . . «+s . 1:07 dol. 


This is for 150 lamps of 16-candle power each, or, in all, 2400 candles. 
Compared with gas, 100 feet of gas burned in the ordinary way gives, 
according to an English authority, light equal to 300 candles, requiring 
for 2400 candles 800 feet, costing at 2dols. per 1000 feet 1 dol. 60c.; 
showing a saving in favour of electricity of 53c. per hour, or, at six hours, 
per day, of 98 dols. 58 c. for the month.* 

Now it will be said at once that this will ruin the gas companies; but 
experience shows the contrary to be the fact, where the gas business is 
conducted properly. No doubt, as Dr. Siemens recently stated, the 
incandescent light will be “the light of luxury.” It will also be the 
light in large establishments, where steam power is being used, for there 
its economy will force its use. But the great mass of consumers will use 
gas, though not the dim light cf the past. Much larger burners will be 
demanded, and increased consumption will be the result. This is the 
actual experience in England and in the North; but it may be different in 
a subtropical climate like ours. 

As to the future of the electric light and gas there is but one opinion 
among well-informed people, and that is that each will occupy a sphere 
of its own—neither materially interfering with the other, and even at 
times one helping the other; as when gas is used to drive an engine to 
generate a current for the electric light, which is being done wherever the 








* The correspondent who sent this extract informs us that when he visited the 
hotel the electric lamps were giving about 12-candle illuminating power each, at 
their best ; some being less—say about 10-candle power. As the illuminating power 
of the New Orleans Company’s gas averaged 16°6 candles over the past year, the 
price being 2dols. per 1000 cubic feet, this would make a material difference in the 
estimated cost for an equal quantity of light.—Ep. J. G. L. 
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former is of fair quality and equable pressure. It is a remarkable and 
significant fact that Mr. Edison gets nearly three times as much light 
from a pound of coal as the gas companies ; and herein lies the promise 
of its future usefulness. When the method of transforming the energy 
of coal into electrical energy is simplified and cheapened, the electric light 
will be more generally used. But that time may, and appears to be a long 
way off. : 


THE COST OF THE LIVERPOOL WATER-WORKS. 

In the Journat for the 17th ult., under the heading of ‘‘ Water and 
Sanitary Affairs,” attention was called to the recent issue of a parliamen- 
tary paper, containing replies to certain queries addressed by Mr. Thorold 
Rogers, M.P., to the Local Government Beard, in regard to the returns 
made last year by the Local Authorities of Birmingham, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and other large towns, on the subject of their water supply. 
The “* queries” in question have called forth the following remarks, which 
appeared in the Liverpool Courier last Thursday :— 


With all his cleverness, Mr. Thorold Rogers, M.P., could not understand 
the figures contained in last year’s reports about the cost of the water supply 
to Liverpool, Manchester, Bradford, Leeds, and Birmingham; and as he 
assumed that there was something to explain, he sought elucidation 
through the Local Government Board, whose Secretary put a series of 
queries to the Town Clerks of the several places mentioned. The ques- 
tions and responses have just been issued in the form of a parliamentary 
paper, with what object is not quite clear. Eight questions were addressed 
to the Liverpool Town Clerk; and the answers elicited may serve to 
refresh the local mind with figures which should be familiar. In a return 
to the House of Commons, the expenses of the Liverpool Water- Works, ex- 
clusive of interest and sinking fund, for the year ending December, 1877, are 
stated to be £69,303, with a population estimated at 672,000. In December, 
1881, the same expenses are returned as a total of £86,083, with a popula- 
tion of 715,000; or an increase of population in four years of about 43,000, 
and of £15,000 in expenses. Mr. Thorold Rogers|inquired whether there 
was any mistake, and he is told that there was not, it being explained 
that the large increase in the expenditure, as compared with 1877, is 
mainly owing to renewal of old pipes, &c., in consequence of the extensive 
introduction of tramways, &c.; the work being done at the same time, in 
order to save the extra expense of cutting open the streets again. An 
affirmative reply is given to the question whether or not the chief rents, 
taxes, rates, &c., were included ; and their amount, in answer to the third 
question, is stated at £18,436. 

The rateable value was returned in 1877 as being £2,980,391, and in 1881 
it was said to be only £2,939,000. Is this correct? inquired Mr. Rogers. 
It is explained, in reply, that the amount given in the return (ordered 
May, 1878) was the rateable value of the borough of Liverpool. The 
corresponding amount for 1881 will be £3,015,948. The amount given in 
the return for 1881 (£2,939,117) was the net rateable value for the domestic 
water-rent of the whole district of supply; that is, the city of Liverpool 
and the out-townships which the Corporation are required to supply with 
water, in accordance with the Liverpool Water Acts. The net rateable 
value for the domestic water-rent in the whole district of supply in 
January, 1878, was £2,554,809; and a note further explains that, although 
the district of water supply includes and has a much greater area than 
the city of Liverpool, its rateable value for the purposes of the domestic 
water-rent is smaller than the rateable value of the city for poor-rate 
purposes, because the former does not include the rateable value of rail- 
ways, canals, &c., premises where water is used for trade purposes, and 
many factories and other buildings where the supply is given by meter. 

Another matter that puzzled the outside economists was that the entire 
capital cost is stated as £2,340,000, and the loan debt as being the same 
amount. In reply to this, the memorandum from the Liverpool Town 
Clerk’s department states that the actual amount borrowed on loan and 
issue of Corporation 34 per cent. stock on Dec. 31,1881, was £2,569,096 18s. 1d. 
Of this amount the sum of £214,978 2s. was expended on the construction 
of the new Vyrnwy works ; leaving £2,354,118 16s. 1d. for the purchase of 
the old Company’s works, the Chorley works, and the construction of the 
Rivington works, of which sum £2,340,476 4s. 7d. has been spent up to the 
above date, leaving a balance in hand of £13,642 1ls. 6d. The sixth ques- 
tion is: ‘‘ Has not section 124, Water Act, 1847, and section 36, Loans Act, 
1880, come into operation?” The answer to this is affirmative. The Cor- 
poration have since the year 1863 set aside a certain amount annually out 
of the surplus revenue of the year to form a depreciation fund, which up 
to the end of 1831 amounted to £236,540 (including dividends). Under the 
Liverpool Corporation Loans Fund Act, 1880, this amount will have to 
reach £250,000, and all accumulations derived from the investment of this 
amount will be set apart to form a sinking fund for the redemption of 
mortgages and stock under the respective Acts, &c. 

An item of £69,000, being relatively higher than other large places, is the 
next matter that troubles Mr. Rogers, and he elicits the reply that it 
includes £18,436 for chief rents, rates, taxes, &c.; leaving a balance of 
£50,564 for expenditure in maintenance, repairs, renewals, and distribution 
of water. The amount of expenditure is higher than usual, because it 
includes an exceptional proportion of re-piping and other renewals. It 
must also be borne in mind that in Liverpool there is a considerable 
amount of expenditure in pumping, which does not obtain in places deriving 
their supply wholly from reservoirs by gravitation. And in reply to the 
last question it is stated that the amount to be excluded from the interest 
account by way of interest, &c., on new and unproductive works, is as 
follows :—Interest, £7000; incidental expenses in connection with the 
Vyrnwy works, £1293 4s. 7d.—total, £8293 4s. 7d. 








NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
EpineureH, Saturday. 

It is now about two years since the then Convener of the Lighting Com- 
mittee in Edinburgh declared that electric lighting had passed beyond the 
experimental stage, and that Edinburgh ought to do something to develop 
it. Edinburgh did something, to the tune of upwards of £1000, to develop 
this system of lighting; but such was the prospective expense for a light 
which practice had demonstrated to be uncertain, that the Corporation 
returned not to the old gas-lamp, but to one greatly improved, for street 
lighting purposes, and for a time at least electricity, as a lighting agent 
for streets, received its quietus in Scotland. Since that date the repre- 
sentatives of the Brush Company—a Company which in former “ Notes” 
I have endeavoured to show was ushered into existence under circum- 
stances not at all favourable to healthy development, even admitting that 
there is a field for it—have left no stone unturned to influence corporations 
in other places to allow experiments to be conducted on the public 
streets. Judging from the quotations which have been made in particular 
instances, one would suppose that money was no object; and in course of 
time the Company succeeded in booking two small orders for Aberdeen 
and Dundee. In the former city the electric light was kept in operation 
for three months, commencing on the 23rd of December last. The 
experimental period having expired this week, the Committee of the 
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Corporation have instructed Mr. Smith, the Engineer of the gas-works 
‘to take down and return the apparatus,” so that the Brush Com- 
pany has been “crushed again.” Phe only satisfactory point in con- 
nection with the whole proceedings is that the cost is about £100 
less than the sum voted by the Corporation. How different was the 
experience of Edinburgh! But then Aberdeen entrusted the whole of 
the arrangements to Mr. Smith, who, in addition to his extensive expe- 
rience, displays a wonderful amount of native caution; and in Edin- 
burgh the gentleman who had mainly to do with the arrangements, was 
deeply involved in the Electric Lighting Company. The price quoted 
for Aberdeen was, further, excessively low for electric lighting. When 
I find the same Company quoting 3d. and 3id. per lamp per hour for 
other towns, I am led. to wonder why it should do business for 13d. per 
lamp per hour in Aberdeen ; but probably those having the direction of the 
Company’s affairs think it better to receive even the moderate sum of 
13d. per lamp per hour than remain in an inane condition. It should be 
explained, however, that the Company were not required to provide a 
motor—an engine having been placed at the disposal of the Corporation 
by a patriotic Aberdonian. I know, on the very best authority, that the 
sum paid per lamp did not cover the cost of fuel; and therefore the 
hardship of dismissing the Company at the conclusion of the experiment 
is all the greater. It has had no pecuniary advantage, and it is difficult to 
see that it has won any decorative laurel. Possibly some of the members 
of the Corporation, who, at the outset, were so keenly curious for the 
experiments, may drop a sympathetic tear; but sympathy is not what the 
Company desire, as this will not materially aid their position. Without 
further preface, I give the report addressed by those charged with the 
experiments in Aberdeen to the Gas and Lighting Committee of the Town 
Council. The results speak for themselves. hey are only additional 
proof that, where practical tests are made, gas is infinitely cheaper 
and better than the electric light as a street illuminant:—‘ We = 
to report that the time granted by the Town Council for the experi- 
ment in electric lightimy presently being carried out by the Council 
is now expired. The experiment was commenced on the 23rd day of 
December last, and has been carried on with little or no interruption since. 
Everything in connection with the experiment has been as economically 
carried out as possible, and the cost of the whole will be as follows :—The 
construction of plant, including the sum of £60 for taking down the 
apparatus and reconstructing the buildings, will be £186 14s. 9d.; main- 
tenance and wages, including the Brush Company’s charge for 16 arc 
lamps, each burning on an average of 64 hours per day for 121 days, at 
13d. per lamp per hour, £222 19s. 3d.—total, £409 14s. The amount arising 
from a number of the gas-lamps not being lighted, as per a report from the 
Inspector of Lighting, is £34 11s. ; reducing the maintenance to £188 8s. 3d., 
and the whole expenditure in connection with the experiment to £375 3s. 
The 16 electric arc lamps took the place of 1 Sugg lamp, consuming 
30 cubic feet per hour; 2 Bray’s lamps, each burning 14 cubic feet per 
hour; 1 Wigham lamp, burning 20 cubic feet per hour; and 102 ordinary 
lamps, each consuming 2 cubic feet per hour. To light the area with the 
electric light cost £222 19s. 3d.; ditto with gas, £34 11s.; or about 64 times 
more by electricity. The Committee instructed Mr. Smith to take down 
and return the apparatus.” 

From time to time a good deal of grumbling has been heard in certain 
circles about the action which the Board of Trade have adopted in inter- 
fering with the rights of corporations to regulate the style and conditions 
on which the streets under their control shall be lighted. Quite recently, the 
Edi nburgh Corporation, through one of its Committees, protested against 
the monopoly which the Board's proposed Model Electric Lighting Order 
would confer on any electric light company. The Corporation explain that 
they have incurred an expenditure of £1000 in experimenting with the 
electric light; that, in the present state of electrical science, it would be a 
grievous hardship that any company should be thrust upon the city with a 
monopoly lasting for 15 or 20 years; and that, with respect to this matter, 
they are better able to look after the interests of the citizens than the 
officials of the Board of Trade. It is this latter point that touches. 
Why, in the name of all that is wonderful, should the Board of Trade be 
allowed to interfere with the domestic economy of a town, when the 
inhabitants have - xp from amongst their own number, gentlemen 
who are vested with full powers to attend to the general weal? And 
what is there in electric lighting more than any other business arrange- 
ment or commercial speculation, to necessitate such fostering care on the 
part of the Board of Trade? Corporations have, possibly, not been 
careful enough to guard the public interests against the encroach- 
ments of the Board of Trade in the times that are past; but now that 
they begin to realize the great mischief which is likely to be wrought, 
it is to be hoped some united action will be adopted to remedy matters. 
I believe that the Corporation of Glasgow and several English towns are 
to offer a vigorous opposition to the monopoly clause. So far as the 
Corporation of Edinburgh are concerned, the opinion is that no monopoly 
should be granted to any company, and that one and all should have a fair 
field to win popular favour if they can. They further distinctly state that 
they are not at present prepared to go into the lighting of the streets by 
electricity. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

The annual general meeting of the shareholders of the Lesmahagow 
Gaslight Company was held yesterday week—Mr. John Hamilton in the 
chair. The Secretary submitted an abstract statement of the income arid 
expenditure for the year ending the 3lst of March, which showed there 
was a balance of £46 13s. 3d. at the credit of the Company. Considering 
the expense incurred during the year in connection with repairs and 
eine which were charged against revenue, concurrent with a reduc- 
tion in the price of gas, the result was regarded as being very satisfactory. 
On the recommendation of the Directors, a dividend of 5 per cent. was 
unanimously agreed to. 

At the annual meeting of the Lennoxtown Gaslight Company, held a day 
or two ago, it was shown by the Treasurer’s report that the affairs of the 
Company were in a prosperous condition, A dividend of 10 per cent. was 
resolved upon, and Mr. Gordon Wilson was re-elected Chairman of the 
Company. 

A meeting of the Kirkintilloch Gas Commissioners was held last Monday, 
when the Gas Committee submitted a report regarding the new gasholder 
which it had previously been resolved to have coogial at the gas-works. 
A conference had been held with Mr. M‘Gilchrist, of Dumbarton, who had 
been entrusted with the preparation of the plans and specifications for the 
holder; and he had given explanations thereof, of which the Committee 
had approved. They recommended the — of the report, and that 
the work be proceeded with without delay. It was unanimously agreed to 
adopt the report. The new holder will be 63 feet in diameter by 18 feet in 
depth, and will have a cast-iron tank 67 feet in diameter by 18 feet deep; 
the holder to be so constructed that, in the event of a further extension 
being required, it will form the upper lift of a telescopic holder. 

Last Saturday afternoon, the employés of the Glasgow Gas Corporation 
belonging to the meter-repairing, gas-fitting, and other departments of the 








works in Walls Street, had their annual dinner in Edmison’s Restaurant, 
Trongate. Mr. Robertson, the superintendent of street mains, presided, 
and the duties of the vice-chairs were discharged by Mr. W. Scott and 
Mr. J. Fullerton, the superintendents of the meter and gas-fitting depart- 
ments, respectively. In opening the after-dinner proceedings, the Chair- 
man delivered a most interesting address, in the course of which he rapidly 
sketched the extraordinary progress of the gas manufacturing industry in 
Glasgow from the year 1818, when the then new illuminant was first made 
an article of commerce in the city. It was not, he said, till the year 1827 
that meters were first brought into use, and in that year the total manu- 
facture of gas was 79 million cubic feet. In the year 1830, 82 million cubic 
feet were made, and in 1840 the make rose to 173 millions; being equal to 
an increase of 112 per cent. in ten years. The make in 1850 had risen to 
451 millions ; the increase in that decennial period being equal to 159 per 
cent. In the year 1860 the production was 769 million cubic feet; showing 
an increase equal to 70 ee cent. in another period of ten years. The year 
1870 was the first in which the gas supply undertaking was in the hands 
of the Corporation, and in that year the make of gas rose to 1295 million 
feet ; being equal to an increase of 68 - cent. over the previous decennial 
period. Five years afterwards (1875) the make was 1649 million cubic feet, 
and the increase 27 per cent. Then in 1880 the figures were 1859 million 
cubic feet, and an increase of 12 per cent.; rising to 1967 million cubic 
feet in 1881, the increase being 6 per cent. for the year; and to 2056 million 
cubic feet last year, when the increase over the production of the previous 
year was 44 per cent. The loss of gas from leakage, &c., was 22 e cent. of 
the whole make in the year 1870; falling to 21 per cent. in 1872, to 19 per 
cent. in 1874, to 15 per cent. in 1880, to 14 per cent. in 1881, and to 12 per 
cent. in 1882. Had last year’s leakage been only equal to what it was eight 
years ago, the revenue would have been upwards of £26,000 less than it 
was. There are now 130,000 meters that have to be kept in proper work- 
ing order throughout the area of supply, and there are at least 500 miles 
of main pipes to be looked after, of which more than 100 miles have been 
laid within the last ten years. Amongst the toasts submitted were “The 
Gas Committee and Managers,” proposed by Mr. J. Fullerton, and responded 
to by Mr. J. G. Christie, of the Virginia Street offices; and “The Gas 
Corporation Stations, Nos. 1, 2, and 3,” proposed by Mr. W. Scott, and 
responded to by Mr. James Lyon, of the Treasurer’s department. 

A short time ago the Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee received a 
report from the Town Clerk, stating that the Board of Trade had issued 
model clauses which they proposed to insert in all Provisional Orders for 
electric lighting powers. From those clauses it would appear that the 
Board of Trade intended to put Corporations in very much the same 
position as private companies, and (inter alia) to make it compulsory on 
corporations as well as companies to undertake very serious pecuniary 
responsibilities. A representation against the proposal had accordingly 
been transmitted to the Board of Trade on behalf of the Corporation of 
Glasgow, as well as of several of the larger towns in England, which were 
promoting similar Provisional Orders, but no answer had been received to 
the communication. In these circumstances the Town Clerk advised that, 
in the event of the Board of Trade refusing to grant a Provisional Order 
to the Corporation substantially on the lines indicated in the application 
which had been deposited, the Corporation should withdraw their appli- 
cation. They would then be left free to make any arrangements they might 
think proper with private electric lighting companies for lighting, expe- 
rimentally or otherwise, any selected portion or portions of the municipal 
area. The Committee unanimously approved of the course, and resolved 
to recommend to the Town Conncil accordingly. The recommendation 
was approved at the last meeting of the Town Council. While dealing with 
this matter, I may state that a deputation of representatives of the Town 
Council of Greenock attended yesterday at the Board of Trade with re- 
ference to the question of electric lighting experiments. Mr. Chamberlain, 
however, was prevented i gee business from receiving the deputation ; 
and, in consequence, they had an interview instead with the Permanent 
Secretary of the Board (Mr. T. H. Farrer). The principal object of the 
deputation was to induce the Board to amend the permissive powers 
of local bodies as to electric lighting, or in the event of this being 
found impossible, at all events to extend the time allowed for experi- 
menting with the electric light within the compulsory area from two to 
five years. While promising that the views of the deputation should be 
carefully considered, the Secretary did not hold out any hope that the 
period during which experiments could be made would be extended. He 
pointed out that Bradford and Manchester hid accepted these conditions, 
and he did not see why they should not meet all the requirements of local 
authorities in Scotland. 

An excellent water supply scheme for the town of Gateshouse has lately 
been brought to a successful issue, and the works have been formally 
opened by Mrs. Murray Stewart, of Cally, amid much local rejoicing. The 
Engineer who designed and carried out the works was Mr. W. Henderson, 
C.E., of Dumfries. 

The Glasgow pig iron warrant market has been very quiet this week, and 
the price has gradually receded ; the decline over the week being 5d. per ton 
There has not been much pressure due to selling. The market may be said 
to have again relapsed into the listless condition which lately charac- 
terized it for some weeks. Little disposition is being manifested either to 
buy or to sell, and the business doin — to be little more than the 
arranging of existing contracts. All departments of the home trade 
remain well employed. Business was done yesterday afternoon at 47s., 
47s. 1d., and 47s. 04d. cash; and the closing quotations for buyers were 47s. 
cash and 47s. 24d. one month, and sellers near. 

All classes of shipping coal have been in very good demand during the 
past week, while the inquiries for future delivery are numerous. It seems 
that coalmasters are looking forward to a busy season. In some instances 
a slight reduction in prices may be noted. The gas companies and cor- 
porations are inviting tenders for their next year’s supply ; and as stocks 
are unusually low this season, those coalmasters who are offering to con- 
tract are looking for an advance on last year’s prices. 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LiverPoon, April 28. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The state of the market is tending from bad to 
worse. Sales are now reported at £16 165s. f.o.b. Hull; although, as far as 
can be ascertained, these transactions principally emanate from dealers. 
Makers do not appear to have taken these prices yet. There is a continued 
absence of demand for present delivery, which unfortunately points to a 
still lower level of values; there are no reassuring symptoms so far. 
There is some inquiry for future delivery; but the ideas of buyers and 
sellers are vastly apart. The depression is considerably incuenned by low 
offers of London makes. 








Tue QuaLity or THE TRURO WaTER Suppiy.—At the last meeting of the 
Truro Town Council, a report from Mr. A. Wynter — (the Public 
Analyst for Marylebone) of his analysis of water taken from six of the 
Truro public wells was read. One specimen he considered as first-class 
water, another as good, another as second-class, one ought to be used only 
after boiling and filtration and the other two he condemned altogether. 
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A report, bearing on Mr. Blyth’s analysis, was also read from Mr. Sharp, 
the Medical Officer of Health for Truro, who pointed out that the 
Analyst’s report seemed to show that, although impurities had been 
detected, they were due to old, rather than recent soil pollution, and that 
those wells which, from the Analyst’s report, should have been centres of 
disease, had not been so. 

Exureition oF Gas APPLIANCES AT RuGpy.—During the past week the 
Rugby Gas Company had an exhibition of gas cooking and heating appli- 
ances in the Town Hall. The display was very extensively patronized by 
the inhabitants; and much interest was manifested in the demonstrations 
of the use of gas for cooking purposes which were given by an attendant. 
The exhibition was arranged under the superintendence of the Company's 
Manager (Mr. P. Simpson), who afforded any information that might be 
desired in regard to the articles exhibited. 

CLosE OF THE SHEFFIELD Gas ExuiprTion.—The exhibition of ap- 
paratus for lighting, heating, and cooking by gas, which was opened on 
the 10th ult. in the Corn Exchange, Sheffield, closed last Wednesday. 
A local paper remarks, in reference to the undertaking, that “it has been 
an unqualified success ; and upon this fact the Directors of the Gas Com- 
pany, the exhibitors, and the public may be congratulated. During the 
13 days the exhibition has been open it has been visited by from 14,000 
to 15,000 persons, most of whom had never before seen gas put to such 
varied and important uses as they saw it now. Business has followed, as 
from 300 to 400 stoves have been either sold or let. The cooking lectures 
have been largely attended by visitors; and when Miss Coles closed her 
series, she was accorded a very hearty vote of thanks. A similar compli- 
ment might with much propriety have been passed to Mr. Hanbury 
Thomas, the Manager of the Gas Company, with whom the idea of hold- 
ing the exhibition originated; and to Mr. Ramsden, whose attention and 
courtesy have contributed in no small degree to its success.” 

Discontinuance oF Exectric Licutine at Norwicu.—At the meeting 
of the Norwich Town Council last Tuesday, Mr. Willis stated that a com- 
munication received that morning had been considered by the Electric 
Lighting Committee and by the Parliamentary and Bye-Laws Committee, 
who thought it their duty to recommend the Council that the electric 
lighting be suspended for the present. The lighting carried on up to now 
had been merely experimental. The plant was not sufficient to take in 
that quantity of ——s which would render its continuance profitable to 
the contractors. Therefore they were anxious, under the circumstances, 





to retire from further contracts. Offers had been received from various 
companies to continue the lighting, if the Corporation would give pledges 
in respect of a certain Provisional Order being promoted in Parliament, 
and which it was hoped would be obtained. But the Committee were 
unanimous in feeling that it would be most unwise, for the sake of obtain- 
ing any present convenience, to pledge themselves in any way whatever as 
to the future. The electric light would be discontinued at the end of 
the month. 

Oxrruary.—Three gentlemen, whose names will be familiar to the readers 
of the JournaL, have passed away during the last few weeks. On the 
16th ult., Major-Gen. H. Y. D. Scott, C.B., F.R.S., died at his residence at 
Sydenham, at the age of 61. Major Scott devoted much attention to the 
utilization of sewage, and his name appears on a large number of patents 
in connection with the subject ; his most important process being one for 
the manufacture of cement from the sludge obtained by precipitating 
sewage, which was for some time carried on at Burnley and elsewhere.—— 
On the 2ist ult., the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company lost, at 
a comparatively early age, their Chief Engineer, Mr. T. W. Rumble, 
M. Inst. C.E., &c., whose death took place at Bonchurch, Isle of Wight. 
The deceased gentleman was only in his 50th year——On the same 
day, Mr. Joseph Rayner, the Town Clerk of Liverpool, died at Cannes. 
Mr. Rayner was for some years Town Clerk of Bradford, an appoint- 
ment which he relinquished in 1866, on being chosen by the Town Council 
of Liverpool to occupy a similar position there. He proved himself to 
be a very able and valuable public servant, and his ability and zeal in the 
performance of the important and onerous duties he was called upon to 
discharge were from time to time most generously recognized by the 
Council. The largest undertaking in which Mr. Rayner was concerned 
was the Vyrnwy water scheme, which is now being carried out; but 
during his tenure of office he had the conduct of the various Bills pro- 
moted by the Corporation, among which may be cited the Electric Lighting 
Bill of 1879, and the Water Bill of 1880, both of which were passed. The 
late Town Clerk was for a time Clerk of the Peace for Liverpool, and was 
also on the Commission of the Peace for the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
Although Mr. Rayner had been unwell since last summer, and had sought 
rest, his death was somewhat unexpected. He was only 54 years of age. 
Mr. W. E. Hollands, who for 30 years had been Superintendent and 
General Manager of the Brighton Water-Works, died on the morning of 
Sunday, the 22nd ult. The deceased gentleman was highly respected. 








GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS & ENGINES 


Can be made on their Patent principle to pass the Gas without any Oscillation or Variation in Pressure. 


GWYNNE & CO. 


Do not pretend to 
enter into a 
struggle with 
other makers in 
respect to cheap- 
ness, but to pro- 
duce machinery of 
the very highest 
quality, and most 
approved design 
and workman- 
ship. The result 
is that in every in- 
stance their work 5 r 
is giving the ful- a jot a 9: 
lest satisfaction. = (iol 
Numerous _ testi- tilt , 
monials and refer- ali 
ences can be given Wi I 
to Companies 
using their Ma- 
chinery for years 
past. 


PRIZE MEDALS 
obtained wherever , 
Exhibited. - 


PLEASE ADDRESS IN FULL @ 








GWYNNE & CO. 


Have made the 
largest and most 
perfect Gas-Ex- 
HAUSTING Ma- 
CHINERY in the 
world, and have 
completed Ex- 
hausters to the ex- 
tent of 14,000,000 
cubic feet passed 
per hour, of all 
sizes from 2000 to 
210,000 cubic feet 
per hour. 


cart lUbcal 


This machinery 
may now be seen 
working at the 


CRYSTAL PALACE 
GAS « ELECTRICAL 


EXHIBITION, 


STAND No. 3. 


=x (NoO.172 in Catalogue 
of Exhibits.) 





NNE & CO., Hydraulic and Gas Engineers, 


ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Gwynne & Co.’s New Catalogue of Gas-Exhausting and other Machinery may be obtained on application at the above Address. 





G. WALLER & CO.’S 


OUTLET. 

















NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER, 


INVENTED SPECIALLY TO REDUCE OSCILLATION, FRICTION, 


AND POWER. 
TO WORK BY BELT OR WITH 


ENGINE COMBINED. 





SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 


1. It will deliver one-third more per revolution than the Beale Exhauster. 

2. It has not any Segments or Rings to cause friction. 

8. The Cylinder being a circle, and the blades radial from the centre, it can 
be driven safely at a higher speed. 

4. No heavy Fly-wheel needed, and one-third less power required. 

5. Existing Exhausters altered to pass from 30 to 50 per cent. more with 
out disturbing driving-gear, connections, &c. 


Makers of BEALE’S and other EXHAUSTERS, and all Gas Machinery, 


Descriptive Circular of New Patent Gas Exhauster can be had on application. 


PHCGENIX ENGINEERING WORKS: 


HOLLAND 


STREET, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 
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ENTIRELY REVISED, 1882. 


WANTED Readers of a Pamphlet pre- 
pared for Gas Companies to distribute to Gas Con- 
sumers—* Cooking & Heating by Gas ;” on Burners, &c. 

Copies, by post, Threepence, direct from the Author, 
Maenvus OuReEy, Assoc. M.I.C.E., Gas-Works, SyDENHAM. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


HE Gas Purification and Chemical 
Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
only representatives for the Sale of Oxide are Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them include the sole right to raise 
material from the estates of the Marquis of Donegal, 
G. Harvey, Esq., the Rev. Mr. Nixon, Sir Charles Knox 
Gore, the Marquis of Sligo, Mrs. Niddri, W. M. Kirk, 
Esq.,and Captain Beamish. These properties extend over 
an area of more than 850,000 acres, the royalties being 
held for along term of years. They employ their own 
Overseers and labourers, and there are no intermediate 
profits between them and the consumer. 
Address 161 to 163, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C, 
Joun Wo. O’NEm1, 
Managing Director. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON begs to call 
attention to the above announcement, and requests 
that all communications intended for him be addressed 
to the Head Office. 





WANTED, by an intelligent young Man, 
a situation as BLACKSMITH or FITTER. 
Can Fix Meters and Lay Services. Ten years with the 
Kingston Gas Company. 
Address C. Wurrear, 2, Lanes Cottages, Acre Road, 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 


WANTED, by an energetic and steady 
young Man, a situation as ASSISTANT MANA- 
GER in Gas-Works. Can use the Photometer, Test for 
Impurities in Gas, and has a good practical knowledge 
of Gas Plant generally. Would be willing to assist in 
Office when required. 
Address No. 928, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fieet Street, E.C. 





WANTED, a Foreman Tinplate Worker. 


Must understand Wet and Dry Gas-Meters. 
Address No. 930, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FiLeet Street, E.C. 


WANTED, a young Man, who is ex- 


perienced and thoroughly conversant with Gas 
Engineering and Gas Plant generally, as ASSISTANT 
DRAUGHTSMAN, and competent to take up quan- 
tities. A knowledge of the workshops preferred. 
Apply by letter, with references, age, and salary 
required, to No. 924, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLeet Street, E.C. 








TO GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS. 
WANTED, Retort Setting, at Home 


or Abroad. Will find Labour and Materials, or 
will take Labour only. Uniform heat throughout the 
whole of the setting guaranteed. 
For terms please apply to JosrrH IrEepaLe, 15, 
Auckland Street, Vauxhall, Lonpon. 
ANTED, a small Gasholder. Also a 
STATION-METER to pass 20,000 cubic feet 
per hour; and a PURIFIER. 
Give particulars to SADLER AND Co., Limited, M1ippLEs- 
BROUGH. 





FoR SALE, a Telescopic Gasholder, 35 ft, 

by 20 ft., and a Single DITTO, 35 ft. by 20 ft., both 
suspended and in good condition. Only worked seven 
or eight years; and moved to make room for extensions. 
Can be moved and re-erected. Also Six 8-in. Gas 
Valves. 

For prices and full particulars apply to AsHMoRE AND 
Wutte, Hope Iron Works, Stocxron-on-TEEs. 





GUILDFORD GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


N SALE, in consequence of replacing 
same with larger apparatus, One SET of PURI- 
FIERS 10ft. square, with Centre-Valve and Connections. 
Also One STEAM JET EXHAUSTER (KGrting’s), with 
Cleland’s Slow-Speed Condenser and Steam Scrubber, 
for 15,000 feet per hour. 
Price and particulars on application to Mr. Lone- 
wortH, Gas Offices, GuILDFoRD. 





GAS PLANT FOR SALE. 
HE Buxton Local Board have for Sale 


a Whimster’s EXHAUST WASHER to pass 
10,000 feet per hour, and Two of Braddock’s 8-in. COM- 
PENSATING GOVERNORS, all with Bye-Pass Valves 
and Connections, and in good condition. 

For price and particulars apply to Mr. G. SmEpLEy, 
Gas Office, Bridge Street, Buxton. 
Buxton, Jan. 22, 1883. 





[* consequence of an Enlargement, the 
Directors of the Hampton Court Gas Company 
have FOR SALE, at their Works, Hampton Wick, 
Middlesex, the following Plant in good condition and 
very cheap :— 

12 lengths of 18-in. D Cast-Iron Hydraulic Mains, 
7ft. 9in. long, with 7 holes for 4-in. Dip-Pipes in 
each. 

84 15-in. Round Mouthpieces, with Wrought-Iron 
Lids, Cross-Bars, Cotters, Screws, &c. 

12 lengths of 8-in. Back-Main, with Flanges to con- 
nect to Hydraulic Mains. 

12 4-in. Back Main-Valves. 

6 8-in. Valves. 

And several lengths of 6-in. Ascension-Pipes. 

7 New 15-in. Round Retorts, 9 ft. 8in. long, Cliff and 
Sons’ make. 

For further particulars, inquire of Mr. E. Price, the 
Company’s Engineer and Manager, at the Works. 








NEWBIGGING’S 
GAS MANAGER’S 
HANDBOOK. 


(For PartTicuLars, SEE PaGE 795.) 


OR SALE.—The “Gas Journal,” from 
1864 to the end of 1882. A bargain to an imme- 
diate purchaser. 
Address No. 929, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fuieet Srreet, E.C. 


OR SALE.—The Pittenweem Gaslight 
Company have FOR SALE Two PURIFIERS, 
4 ft. square by 3 ft. deep, Covers and Lifting Gear, and 
Hydraulic Centre-Valve, all in very good working order. 
For further information, &c., apply to the under- 
signed. 
Tos. Nicoison, Secretary. 
Pittenweem, Fife, N.B., April 20, 1883. 


GAS MANUFACTURING PLANT FOR SALE. 
HE Plant named below has been 


thrown out of use by the erection of New Works 
on another site. It has been carefully taken down, and 
the whole has either been or will be thoroughly over- 
hauled, and made, for practical purposes, as good as 
new. 

The Apparatus will be sold separately; or, by pro- 
viding new material to make up with, two complete 
Plants, equal to about 20 and 30 million cubic feet per 
annum respectively, could be supplied, and arrange- 
ments for the complete erection of the Works could be 
made. 

Further particulars may be obtained of Gro. BowEr, 
St. Neots, Hunts, 


List of Flant referred to above. 

A Gasholder, in Two Lifts of 20 ft. each, 70 ft. dia- 
meter. 

A Cast-Iron Tank for ditto,and 8 Columns, and all 
necessary appurtenances. 

A Gasholder, in Two Lifts of 18 ft. each, 60 ft. dia- 
meter. 

A Cast-Iron Tank for ditto, with 8 Columns, &c. 

A Circular Scrubber, 4 ft. diameter by 18 ft. high, with 
Cistern, Valves, and 8-in. Connections. 

A Scrubber, 4 ft. 8 in. square, and 18 ft. high, with 
Cistern, &c. 

A Set of Three Purifiers, 13 ft. by 9 ft., with 10-in. 
Centre Valve and Connections, Girders, and Lifts 
complete. 

A Station Meter to pass 12,000 cubic feet per hour, 
with Clock, Tell-tale, &c.; Sin. Bye-pass and Con- 
nections. 

One each 12-in. and 14-in. Governor, with Bye-pass 
and Connections. 

Iron Roof, 50 ft. span, 75 ft. long. 

Various Engines and Boilers, Pumps, Shafting, &c. 

A Gasholder, partly re-sheeted, 40 ft. by 16 ft., with 
Columns, &c., complete. 

A Tank, suitable for a Tar Well, 28 ft. by 18 ft., and 
various other apparatus. 





BOROUGH OF MIDDLESBROUGH. 
HE Gas-Works Management Com- 
mittee of the above Corporation are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the sppply of 22,500 tons of best 
Screened and Treble Nut GAS COAL, delivered at the 
Gas-Work’s Siding during the year ending June 30, 1884. 
Specification and form of tender can be obtained on 
application to the Gas Manager, Mr. E. D. Latham, C.E. 
Sealed tenders (which must be made out on the form 
of tender supplied), endorsed “ Tender for Gas Coal,” 
to be sent into me, at my Offices, Corporation Hall, on 
or before Saturday, May 26, 1884. 
The Gas Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 
Gero. Barysriner, Town Clerk. 


BRISTOL UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


SPECIFICATION AS TO SUPPLY OF COALS. 

HE Directors of the Bristol United Gas- 

light Company inyite TENDERS for the supply 

of about 110,000 tons of GAS COALS during the Twelve 

months between the Ist of July, 1883, and Ist of July, 

1884, for use at their Works, situated respectively at 

Avon Street, St. Philip’s, Canons’ Marsh, and Stapleton 
Road, Bristol. 

In the above-named quantity there is included about 
10,000 tons of Scotch or other Cannels, or other rich 
Gas Coals from the Northern or Midland districts. 

The Coal to be partly small and partly large or brush, 
and to be delivered in such monthly proportions as may 
be required by the Company, and in accordance with 
the season. The quality of the Coals must be good, 
dry, and free as possible from sulphur, bats, bind, 
refuse, and dirt. 

Particulars required of the quality of the Coals for 
which tenders may be submitted; and the Directors 
will be glad to receive chemical analyses thereof, 
and any reliable information in relation to their pro- 
perties for the manufacture of Gas, that the parties 
tendering may be able to supply. 

The tenders to state also the fair average proportion 
of earthy matter contained in the Coals offered. 

Parties tendering must state the maximum quantities 
of either small, large, or brush Coal they will under- 
take to deliver monthly, and it must be understood that 
the Directors are to be at liberty to accept the terms 
offered for any lesser quantities they may think fit. 

Tenders to state the prices per ton, f.o.b. (port of 
shipment to be named), or delivered at Railway Station, 
Bristol, or at either of the Works of the Company, and 
the discount for monthly cash payments. 

The Stapleton Road Works are adjoining both the 
Midland and Great Western Railways, from which the 
Company have a siding. 

Payment will be made monthly for every ton of 20 cwt., 
as indicated by the weigh-bridges of the Company, at 
their respective stations. 

Sealed tenders to be addressed to the Chairman of 
Directors, Bristol United Gaslight Company, Canons’ 
Marsh, Bristol, marked “Tender for Gas Coal,” and 
delivered not later than Tuesday, the 15th of May next. 

Henry H. Townsenp, Secretary, 

Gaslight Offices, Bristol, April 24, 1883, 


TENDERS FOR COAL. 
THE Directors of the Malton Gas Com- 
pany invite TENDERS for the supply of 2000 tons 

of GAS COAL, to be delivered in the 
ending June 30, 1884. 

Forms of tender and further particulars may be ob- 
tained of the Secretary, Gas-Works, Malton, Yorks. 

Tenders must be sent in not later than Saturday, the 
5th inst. 


welve months 


Henry Tosey, Secretary. 





TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS, SHIPOWNERS, 
a AND OTHERS. 
HE Directors of the Rochester, Chat- 


ham, and Strood Gaslight Company are prepared 
to receive TENDERS for the supply of 25,200 tons of 
GAS COALS, according to specification and form of 
contract, which may be had on application at their 
Office, 56, High Street, Rochester. 
Tenders to be delivered not later than Noon of Thurs- 
day, the 10th of May next. 
Witu1aM Syms, Secretary. 





TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 


HE Directors of the Chester United 


Gas Company are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the purchase of the surplus TAR made at their 
Works, Roodee, Chester, for One, Three, or Five years. 
from the lst of July next. Make about 160,000 gallons 
per annum. ‘ 

Further particulars may be obtained on application 
to the Company’s Engineer, Mr. F. W. Stevenson. 

Endorsed tenders to be sent in, addressed to the 
undersigned, not later than Tuesday, the 5th of June. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 


highest or any tender. 
James Pye, Secretary, 
Gas Offices, Roodee, Chester, April 19, 1883. 





TENDERS FOR COALS. 
SPECIFICATION. 


THE Derby Gaslight and Coke Company 

are prepared to receive TENDERS for the su By 
of 32,000 tons of SOFT COALS and SOFT COBBLES 
or NUTS, to be divided into Four Contracts of 8000 tons 
each, and to be delivered in the following monthly 
quantities, viz.:— 


Tons. 

1888—May . . . + «© « «© « « SOO 
June . oeeen see ae 
Ga@yw~cecevce ev ec co oe 
Augast .. 2« ere co « ® 
September . . + «+ 800 
Qotober .. . «© © © © « « OD 
November... +. + « « 910 
December . . .. «+ « « 910 
1884—January . + «+ 800 
February s se € » ae 
Meroe . we we we we ow ow OW 
Rees. « e/0. 0 » the SO 
Total of each contract. . 8000 


The Company will undertake to receive from the 
party or parties contracting the total quantity of 
82,000 tons in one, two, three, or four Contracts, as the 
Board may decide; but they do not bind themselves to 
accept the lowest or other tender or tenders until after 
a satisfactory trial of the Coals and Cobbles or Nuts, to 
which such tender or tenders may relate, shall have 
been made. They are to be the best of their kind, and 
as free as possible from sulphur, bats, bind, refuse, and 
dirt, and shall be weighed upon a correctly-adjusted 
machine. 

Payments will be made monthly, if and so long as the 
Contracts shall be duly fulfilled, to the extent of 9-10ths 
of the amount of the invoices, and the balance will 
be discharged on the satisfactory completion of the 
Contract. 

Sealed tenders (to be made on forms obtainable at 
the Company’s Office), specifying the description of 
Coals and the Pits at which they are to be raised, 
stating the quantities, and prices delivered at the 
Midland or Great Northern Railway Station, or at the 
Gas Company’s Siding, Midland Railway, London Road, 
If sent by canal, to be delivered at some wharf in the 
borough of Derby, or at the Company’s Wharf, London 
Road; in manner and subject to the conditions afore- 
said, and must be delivered at the Offices of the Com- 

any, Friar Gate, on or before Monday, the 7th day of 
ay prox. 

The respective contracting parties will be required to 
execute an agreement to be prepared by, and to tie 
satisfaction of the Secretary of the Company. 

By order of the Directors, 
RicwarD FisHer, Secretary. 

Derby Gas Office, April 16, 1883. 





TO LIME BURNERS, MERCHANTS, &c. 
HE Directors of the Barnsley Gas 


Company are desirous of receiving TENDERS 
for the supply of the whole of the LIME required at 
their New and Old Works at Barnsley, for Purifying 
Purposes, for One or Three years, commencing July 1, 
1883, the same to be delivered into the lime sheds at 
both Works respectively. 

Any further particulars may be had on application to 
the undersigned. 

Tenders, addressed to the Chairman, to be sent to me 
not later than Thursday, the 3rd day of May next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

Jonun Hvutcuinson, Manager. 
Gas Office, April 16, 1883. 





TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, TAR 
_  DISTILLERS, &c, 
THE Directors of the Barnsley Gas 
Company are desirous of receiving TENDERS 

for the purchase of the surplus COAL TAR produced at 
their Works,at Barnsley and Old Mill, for a term of One 
or Three years, commencing from July 1 next. 

Probable quantity, and any other particular, on appli- 
cation to the undersigned. 

Tenders, addressed to the Chairman, to be sent to me 
not later than Thursday, the 3rd day of May next. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
Joun Hurcninson, Manager, 





Gas Office, April 16, 1883, 
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SHREWSBURY GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS TAR. 
THE Directors of the above Company are 
desirous of receiving TENDERS for the purchase 
of the surplus TAR made at their Works during the 
Twelve months commencing July 1, 1883. 

The estimated quantity for disposal is about 600 tons 
per annum. 

Forms of tender, containing all further particulars, 
may be obtained on application at the Company’s 
Works, or by post. 

Tenders to be sent in to the undersigned not later 
than the 26th day of May, 1883. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

By order, 
Wu. Betton, A.M.I.C.E., 
Secretary and Manager. 
Gas-Works, Shrewsbury, April 2, 1883. 


SHREWSBURY GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


, TENDERS FOR COAL. 

THE Directors of the Shrewsbury Gas- 

light Company invite TENDERS for the supply 
of best SCREENED GAS COALS, to be delivered free 
at the Great Western or London and North-Western 
Goods Yard, Shrewsbury, during One, Two, or Three 
years, at the option of the Directors, commencing on 
the Ist day of July, 1883. 

About 10,000 tons per annum will be required under 
the Contract. 

The Directors reserve to themselves the right to 
divide the quantity into two or more Contracts, and do 
not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender. 

Forms of tender, containing all further particulars, 
may be obtained on application at the Company’s 
Works, or by post. 

Tenders to be sent to the undersigned, on or before 
the 26th day of May, 1883. 

y order, 
Wu. Betton, A.M.I1.C.E., 
Secretary and Manager. 
Gas-Works, Shrewsbury, April 2, 1883. 








TAUNTON GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


, TENDERS FOR TAR. 
HE Directors of the above-named 
Company are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the purchase of the surplus TAR to be produced at 
their Works for Oné, Two, or Three years, commencing 
July 1 next. 

Tenders, stating the net price offered per ton de- 
livered free into the Contractor’s travelling tanks a 
Taunton Station, to be sent to me on or before the 16th 
of May next. 

ALFRED Epwarpbs, Secretary and Manager. 
April 20, 1883. 





TAUNTON GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


, TENDERS FOR COAL. 
HE Directors of the above-named 
Company invite TENDERS for the supply cf 
4500 tons COAL, to be delivered in monthly quantities, 
as required by the Manager, over One year from July 1 
next. 

Persons desirous of tendering for Coals of descriptions 
not hitherto supplied to this Company, are requested to 
communicate forthwith with the undersigned, of whom 
all particulars may be obtained. 

ALFRED Epwarps, Secretary and Manager. 

April 20, 1883. 





IRISH BOG OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE OF IRON. 
OHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Gas 


Purification Contractors, Hunslet, Leeds, having 
secured the leases for a long term of years of many 
valuable Bog Ore Deposits, extending over some thou- 
sands of acres in the North of Ireland, are now raising 
the Ore by their own staff of workmen, under the super- 
vision of thoroughly qualified overseers. The Ore is 
well drained and oxidized before being shipped, and 
Gas Companies can depend upon getting it in a con- 
dition for immediate use. Being large Consumers of 
Spent Oxide, they are thus enabled to offer Gas 
Managers exceptional terms. 

All applications as to terms, quality, and references 
to be Siicueel as above. Samples may be had from 
our Manager, Mr. Patrick Doherty, Culdaff, Co. Donegal. 

Depéts: Runcorn, Goole, Leeds, and Culdaff. 

Spent Oxide purchased in any quantities, or taken in 
exchange for New Oxide. 


" ELLAND.CUM-GREETLAND GAS COMPANY. 


TO CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS. 
ENDERS are invited for all the Tar 
(about 230 tons) and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR 
(about 800 tons) produced on the Works of this Company, 
for One, Two, or Three years. 
Sealed tenders, properly endorsed, to be sent in by 
Thursday, May 17, 1883. 
W. A. WALKER, Secretary and Manager. 
Gas-Works, Elland, April 21, 1883. 


MANCHESTER CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 
THE Gas Committee are prepared to 


receive TENDERS for the purchase of the GAS 
TAR to be produced at their Gaythorn Works during a 
period of One or more years, commencing on the ist 
day of March, 1884. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee, Town Hall, Manchester, and endorsed 
“Tender for Gas Tar,’ must be delivered here on or 
before Tuesday, the 15th day of May next. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

Further particulars and forms of tender may be 
obtained on application to Mr, Gzorcs B, Jackson, at 
the Gas Office. 








By order, 
JosH. Heron, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Manchester, April 6, 1883, 





GUILDFORD GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


HE Directors of the above Company 
are prepared to receive TENDERS for the TAR 
and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at their Gas- 
Works for the year ending June 30, 1884. 
Tenders, properly endorsed, to be delivered to Mr. 
Lonewortn, Gas Offices, GUILDFORD, on or before the 
6th of May, 1883. 


CORPORATION OF SOUTHPORT. 
| (Gas DEPARTMENT.) 

THE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 
the supply of CANNEL and COAL required at 
the Gas-Works, for T'welve months ending May 31, 1884. 

| The total quantity required will be 20,000 tons. 5 
Specifications and forms of tender may be obtained 

| on application to the Gas Manager, Mr. John Booth. 
| Endorsed tenders to be sent in to the undersigned on 


before Thursday, May 10 next. 
isp ‘ : J. H. Exuts, Town Clerk. 





PADIHAM AND HAPTON LOCAL BOARD. 


Southport, April 21, 1883. 
NELSON LOCAL BOARD GAS-WORKS. 
HE Gas Committee solicit OFFERS 

for Second-hand EXHAUSTER and ENGINE 

COMBINED. Will pass 16,000 feet per hour, and is in 

very good condition. Can be seen at the Works. To be 

sold cheap. y 

Further particulars can be obtained from the Manager. 
WIituiaM Foster. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 


HE above Board invite Tenders for the 
MF ermap of the surplus TAR and AMMONIACAL 
LIQUOR made at the Padiham Gas-Works, for One, 
Two, or Three years, from July 1 next. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed. 
J. R. Smrru, Clerk and Gas Manager. 
Local Board Offices, Padiham, April 24, 1883. 





TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 





TO COAL PROPRIETORS. 


; R. W. H. BENNETT having had 
THE Directors of the Cheltenham Gas- considerable experience in matters connected with 
light and Coke Company invite TENDERS for | Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to sa at 


he continues to assist Inventors in the perfection 0: 
designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL PRO- 
TECTION, whereby their Invention may be secured tor 
Six Months ; or LETTERS PATENT, which are granted 
for Fourteen Years. c 

Patents completed, or proceeded with at any stage, 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit London. A 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries. _ 

Information as to cost, &c., supplied gratuitously upon 
application to the Advertiser, 22, Great George Street, 
WESTMINSTER, 


the supply of the best quality of COAL for making Gas 
for One, Two, or Three years, from the 1st of August 
next. 

Sealed tenders to be forwarded on or before Tuesday, 
the 22nd prox., addressed to the Engineer, from whom 
particulars as to quantities and conditions of contract 
may be obtained on application. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

R. O. Paterson, Engineer. 
Gas-Works, Cheltenham, April 7, 1883. 





JOURNAT: 


OF THE 


SOCIETY OF TELEGRAPH ENGINEERS 
AND OF ELECTRICIANS. 


Epirep sy Proresson AYRTON, F.R.S. 





OLDBURY LOCAL BOARD OF HEALTH. 
HE Gas Committee of the above Board 


invite TENDERS for the supply of Screened 

GAS COAL, free from bats, pyrites, and other foreign 
matter—deliveries to extend over One or Two years, 
from Sept. 30, 1883, to be delivered in such quantities as 
may be required either at Spon Lane or Albion Stations 
(L, and N. W. Railway), as the Committee may require. 

Tenders addressed to Mr. J. F. North, at the Gas- 
Works, Oldbury, and endorsed “Coal Tender,” will be 
received not later than May 15, 1883. 

Any further information may be had on application 
to the Gas Manager. 

The Board do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
ARTHUR WRIGHT, Clerk to the said Board. 
Board Room, Oldbury, April 28, 1883. 


RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


OF THE GREATEST STRENGTH AND BEST QUALITY. 
ROMAN AND LIAS CEMENT. 
BLUE LIAS HYDRAULIC LIME, 
GROUND AND UNGROUND. 


RUGBY, WARWICKSHIRE. 


This Cement and Lime has been and is now being used very extensively at 
large Water, Sewage, Gas, and other Works in London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leicester, and other towns. 


JOHN HALL AND CO., STOURBRIDGE, 


Manufacturers of FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, 





No. 47 contains Illustrated Articles on— 
“The Measurement of Electricity for Commercial 
Purposes.” By J. SHOOLBRED. 
“New Telephone Transmitters.” By J. Munro. 
Together with Original Communications and Abstracts 
from Foreign Periodicals. Price 3s. 





Lonpon: E. & F. N. Spon, 16, Cuarnine Cross. 




















AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FIRE-CLAY GOODS. 
RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED FOR SHIPMENT. 
A STOCK OF DIFFERENT SHAPES ON HAND. 


S. PONTIFEX & CO., 


GAS AND WATER ENGINEERS. 
Manufacturers of and Contractors for the Maintenance of 
PUBLIC LAMPS AND LANTERNS; 
GLASS—Filint, Opal, and Bent in Stock, and Cut to Sizes; WELL LAMPS; STREET 
NAME TABLETS; LAMP COLUMNS; HEAD IRONS; PUTTYLESS LAMPS; 
LANTERN COCKS; REGULATORS; LAMPLIGHTERS’ TORCHES; Wrought- 
Iron BARREL and FITTINGS; GAS and WATER MAINS Supplied and Laid; 
IRON and CLAY RETORTS Supplied and Erected; 
GAS-METERS, Wet and Dry. 








PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


| BOX’S PATENT 
PUTTYLESS STREET LAMP. 


This Lamp may be supplied fitted with clear opal or ribbed glass, as also 
with enamel tops if required. The necessary fittings for altering existing 
Lamps to this system can be supplied at moderate prices. 


S. PONTIFEX & CO., 22, COLEMAN ST., LONDON. 
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F. & C. OSLER, 


45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, 
BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


EstaBLisHED 1807. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS, AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. MODERATOR LAMPS. 


THE 
THAMES BANK IRON COMPANY, 
UPPER GROUND STREET, LONDON, S.E., 


SUPPLY FROM STOCE 


CAST-IRON RETORTS AND ALL KINDS OF GAS-WORKS APPARATUS, 
SOCKET-PIPES FOR GAS OR WATER PURPOSES, 
FLANGE-PIPES FOR STEAM, 

RAIN-WATER PIPES AND GUTTERS, 

HOT-WATER BOILERS, PIPES, AND CONNECTIONS, 

; LAMP-COLUMNS, LAMPS, LAMP-FRAMES, WROUGHT TUBES, &c., 


HOT WATER AND HOT AIR APPARATUS, 
ERECTED COMPLETE ON THE MOST IMPROVED PRINCIPLES. 


IRON ROOFS FOR GAS-WORKES. 
ISAAC DIXON, WINDSOR IRON-WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 


IRON ROOFS, specially designed for Gas-Works, Iron and Steel Works, Forges, Rolling Mills, Shipbuilding 
Yards, Engineering Works, Foundries, Collieries, Dock Sheds, Warehouses, Workshops, Railway Stations, Markets, 
Drill Sheds, Timber Sheds, Tea, Coffee, Sugar, and other Plantations, and all Manufacturing, Railway, Mining, 
Government, Agricultural, and Gener 


VAANIVANN 























IRON ROOFS BUILDINGS [7 > gas) 
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WINDSOR IRONWORK 
LIVERPOOL 
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IRON HOUSES and BUILDINGS for all purposes and ail climates. Special attention given to Export 
Work. Illustrated Catalogues, Designs, and Estimates on application. 
*,* The attention of those about to erect new works, especially Mintnc, MaNnvuracturina, and other works 
abroad, is directed to the great economy which can be effected by adopting IronBuildings, Sheds, and Roofs 
for the whole of their requirements. Iron Erections can be QUICKLY PUT UP, READILY ALTERED IN ANY WAY, 
TAKEN DOWN, REMOVED, and RE-ERECTED] at a small cost, and without injury, cost little for maintenance and 
repairs, afford PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE, and are light and handy for shipping and inland transport. 
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| be had by Gas Companies and Corporation Gas 
| Committees for distribution among Consumers. 
A | 








Now ready, price £2 2s,, post free, 


A NEW ARRANGEMENT 


HOT FRICTIONAL CONDENSATION 


INCREASING THE ILLUMINATING POWER 
OF COAL GAS. 


BY 


JOHN SOMERVILLE. 





The Author, in his Preface to this work, says:— 


“On the 13th ult., a circular letter relating to this 
publication was addressed to certain Members of The 
Gas Institute, asking their support for the proposed 
issue of this work. The very favourable responses to 
this invitation—even while the Author’s identity was 
not revealed—has decided me to carry out the idea of 
publishing it; and now, in deference to the wish of 
many of the subscribers, I have the greater pleasure in 
inscribing myself, your obedient Servant, 

“ April, 1883." “JoHN SOMERVILLE. 





Lonpon: 


WALTER KING, 11, Bout Count, Fieet Street, E.C, 





A SHORT ACCOUNT 


COAL GAS: 


THE ORGANIZATION OF ITS SUPPLY, 
AND ITS UTILIZATION 





FOR 


| 
eu | LIGHTING & OTHER PURPOSES. 


ISSUED IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


CRYSTAL PALACE INTERNATIONAL 
ELECTRIC & GAS EXHIBITION, 


By the Committee for the Gas Section, 


APPOINTED BY 


THE GAS INSTITUTE. 





Copies of the above-named 32-pp. Pamphlet may 


Special prices for parcels of 1000 and more 
copies on application to 


WALTER KING, 
| 12, GOUGH SQUARE, LONDON, E.C., 


With whom the Committee have arranged to 
undertake, on their behalf, the general distribution 
of the Pamphlet. 





*,” Specimen Copy on receipt of 2d. in Stamps. 
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SPECIAL NOTIGE. 





We beg to call 


per 


i 


attention to our 


Reduced Price List. 








(COPYRIGHT.) 





IMPROVED GAS-VALVES. 
; 


a 
Ta 
: 








(COPYRIGUT.) 
These Valves are proved to 30 lbs. on the square inch before leaving the Works, and are kept on stock. 





B. DONKIN & C°>- 
SOUTHWARK PARK ROAD, BERMONDSEY, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1803. 
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NORTH BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


IMPORTANT TEST WITH GAS COOKING-STOVES. 


Exrract From LEcTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE ABOVE AssocraTIon By Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., F.1.C., Lecturer on 
CuemistTry, EpmsurcH Universiry, anp Consuttinc ANALyTIcaL CHEmistT, Eprinsurcu. 


‘*The best Cooking-Stove is one which an ordinary domestic can least fail to keep in order, and where the gas-jets are least 
likely to go wrong and lead to the imperfect combustion of the gas. A good Gas Cooking-Stove should be easily heated, easily regulated, 
and easily worked. All of these conditions were practically obtained in the three Stoves under special trial; but I am bound to say 

that they are more thoroughly obtained in WADDELL & MAIN’S Stoves than in the others.” 

‘Tue WHOLESOMENESS oF THE Meat CookeED in the Gas-Stoves must be regarded as BEYOND DOUBT.” 

See Report of above Lecture, in Pamphlet Form, which we will be glad to forward free to any address, on application. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT THE PRINCIPAL GAS EXHIBITIONS, 


INCLUDING 


LONDON, MANCHESTER, & GLASGOW. 


WADDELL & MAIN, 


GAS -STOVEHKH MANUFACTURERS, 
ARGYLE WORKS, GLASGOW. 


STRODE & CO., 


ELECTRICAL, 
GAS, AND HOT WATER ENGINEERS, 
ART METAL WORKERS, 


48, OSNABURGH STREET, REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


( 67, St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C. 
SHOW ROOMS | 32, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 






























— 


SS PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY 


im 


VENTILATING SUN BURNER, 
“WITH SELF-ACTING YALYE FOR PREVENTING DOWN DRAUGHT. 


PRIVATE GAS-WORKS ERECTED. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


consuumme cas exewzer, IMPROVED RETORT SETTINGS, 














GIVING UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. 


| J. & H. ROBUS, 
BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS, LOWER SYDENHAM, LONDON, &.E., 
MR. WALTER KING MAIN LAYING, IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
BEGS TO INTIMATE THAT, HAVING OPENED AT BUILDINGS, & TANKS. 


No. 12, Gough Square, Fleet Street, E.C., | References, Particulars, and Estimates for the Erection and Completion of the above work on application. 





5, NORFOLK STREET, MANCHESTER. 





GENERAL PRINTING. 








& % 4 


A 
PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Furnished with entirely new plant and material, for | 
the production of the JournaL or Gas LIGHTING, he 
is in a position to undertake General Printing. He 
will, therefore, be prepared to furnish Estimates for the 
Printing of Reports, Statements of Account, Pamphlets, 
Prospectuses, Price Lists, &c.; and will endeavour, by 
personal supervision, to ensure the satisfactory execu- | 
tion of all commands with which he may be entrusted, 


“ Journal ” Office, 11, Bolt Court, 
Printing Works, 12, Gough Square, } Fleet 8t.,E.C. | 








Gold Medal Awarded, Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


THOMAS TURTON) HENRY BALFOUR & CO. 





AND SONS, ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, AND GAS APPARATUS MAKERS 
SHEAF — a ne WORKS, ! Works DUBIE' FOUNDRY, “LEVEN, FIFE, "NB. 
’ N ERS 
MANUFACTURERS OF GASHOLDERS, SINGLE OR TELESCOPE, WITH OR WITHOUT COUNTERBALANCE 
FILES OF BEST QUALITY SCHLANS OOUAUNOERS, Ons demapuvens ane naiitees, 
FOR ENGINEERS. | CunEts cot ot Trois SOWUSDERD, GRAPHING WALTER Windease Te 8 TTINCS 
STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. | ANDERSON’s PATENTED INVENTIONS, VIZ.— 


| FOUR-WAY BYE-PASS VALVES, ENGINES AND EXHAUSTERS REVOLVING BRUSH SCRUBBERS, 
GAS-WASHERS, FUEL-MAKING MACHINES, GOVERNORS, &c. 
H.B. & Co. undertake Contracts for the Supply and Erection of Gas-Works, either for Towns or Mansions, or the 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, SPANNERS, 
RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING-JACKS, 


ANVILS, VICES, Remodelling of existing Works. 
AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY. SHIPPING ORDERS receive special attention. 
LONDON OFFICE: H. B, & Co. having had !arge experience in this Department, undertake to ship f.0.b., properly packe1 


and marked for export. 


90, CANNON STREET, E.C. | ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS ON APPLICATION. 
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THE CLOSE OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE EXHIBITION. 
Tue Electric and Gas Exhibition at the Crystal Palace is 
now over, and the exodus of exhibitors, which set in some 
weeks since, will soon leave Naves and Corridors bare as 
before. It is not possible to take account of all the imme- 
diate and distant consequences of this enterprise ; but there 
are one or two grounds upon which we may even now base an 
estimate of the degree of success that has attended the show, 
from the point of view of the gas interest generally. A venture 








of this kind may be successful in various points of utility or 
altogether. It may be popular, and consequently profitable to 
the owners of the entrance-money; or it may be satisfactory 
to the exhibitors, by reason of the amount of business done at 
the stalls; or it may fail in both these points, and yet be suc- 
cessful in gathering examples and disseminating information 
respecting the subject-matter displayed. We are not in a 
position to state in what degree the recent Exhibition has 
fulfilled the first two objects, apart from the testimony borne 
on several occasions by the Chairman of the Crystal Palace 
Company to the effect that the public attendance has been 
well kept up. This fact may or may not involve the trans- 
action of a fair amount of business by the exhibitors ; but 
it certainly goes far to establish the last but most important 
results. It is evident that of all the many thousands of 
people who have visited the Crystal Palace since December 
last, few whose judgment is worth anything can have failed 
to be impressed with the brilliancy of the South Nave and 
its annexes, or have gone home not better instructed in some 
of the uses of gas than when they came. This is of itself 
a great result, for it is exceedingly difficult to interest the 
public in these matters in a general way. It is not that 
the majority of householders are either unintelligent or 
neglectful of their own interests, when their eyes are opened. 
The real reason for the indifference that is such a hindrance 
to the spread of information relating to gas utilization, as in 
so many other matters, is the familiarity which so generally 
masks profound ignorance of things in common every-day 
use. For one wayfarer who will take any interest at all in the 
wonderful history of the gravel which he treads under foot, 
there are thousands who would attentively regard an aérolite, 
although less worthy their study. So it is with everything 
else; and in this tendency of human nature, so forcibly 
expressed by the old saw, ‘*‘ Familiarity breeds contempt,” 
there is the sole consolation that the purveyors of articles in 
common use are usually willing to regard the ‘‘ contempt” 
with more or less resignation, so long as their goods are 
sufficiently ‘‘ familiar ” in the way of trade. 

It may be assumed, then, that the question of how to use 
gas to good advantage for lighting and other purposes has 
not only been suggested in the minds of many thousands of 
people who never had a thought of the kind before, but that 
the inquiry has been in some degree answered. This coysti- 
tutes the consumers’ benefit from the Exhibition; but there 
is another class of people who have benefited even more 
largely. These“are the members of the investing public, the 
shareholders in Gas Companies, the members of Municipal 
Corporations owning gas undertakings, and the mass of 
people who may be considered in the light of possible pur- 
chasers of gas shares. As we regard it, these were the 
people for whom the now realized triumph of gas was espe- 
cially prepared. It was chiefly with the view of reassuring 
capital that the co-operation of the gas interest of the United 
Kingdom with the Crystal Palace management was at the 
beginning advocated in these columns. If any of our readers 
will turn to the remarks we published upon this subject on the 
4th of July last, it will be admitted, in face of accomplished 
facts, that this view was rightly taken then, and has been 
amply vindicated since. It is no small satisfaction to reflect 
that the course of action which we then recommended, in 
spite of obstacles at first regarded by many high authorities 
as almost insurmountable, has been followed in every detail, 
and has been rewarded with a success upon all points which 
we scarcely dared to anticipate. On the main question it 
will be sufficient to call attention to the value of gas stock in 
general now and nine months since. It would not be right 
to ascribe all the notorious accession of strength in this class 
of securities to the success at Sydenham. On the other 
hand, the fact that the electricians were not only over- 
powered, but actually driven to get up a little show to 
themselves at the Westminster Aquarium, must be credited 
with a great deal of influence in this direction. The first 
electrical exhibition at the Crystal Palace gave an impetus 
to speculation that bore down all considerations of fact, and 
all the counsels of prudence. The second exhibition found the 
fever almost burnt out, and left the subject quite dead. 

There are many other considerations relating to the past 
Exhibition which might be mentioned. It has been indus- 
triously circulated, by disappointed persons, that the fumes 
of gas in the Palace have killed the vegetable growth of 
twenty years. This is altogether untrue, notwithstanding the 
fact that exhibitors of burners and fittings wasted a great deal 
of gas in the vain attempt to outshine one another. The trees 
are not killed, and as the risk of such an eventuality only 
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arose from the misdirected emulation of exhibitors—efforts 
that were of small avail in the strong breezes that constitute 
the ventilation of the Palace—the experimental lighting of 
the Nave might be retained with safety to the ornamental 
vegetation. This leads us to the question of what the 
Palace management will do in regard to the permanent 
lighting of the Naves, now they have been shown how to 
do it ina proper manner. In about a year also, according 
to precedent, there may be expected to be a distribution of 
prizes to the successful exhibitors, after a scale of merit 
that is now in course of preparation. We have no wish 
to comment at present on the work of the gentlemen who 
have undertaken the thankless task of judging the articles 
shown ; but if they succeed in establishing the utility of their 
present proceedings, it will be as much as can be expected of 
them. There cannot be a question concerning the ability and 
good faith of these gentlemen ; but it is tolerably evident, 
by this time, that the institution of prize medals is nearly 
obsolete, whatever may be urged in favour of competent 
examination. This, however, is a subject that will be better 
treated in its proper order. For the present, we bid farewell 
to the Exhibition; and at the same time take the opportunity 
of expressing the sense of obligation that many must feel for 
the care and skill so freely bestowed upon the arrangements 
by the responsible managers, including the Committee 
appointed by The Gas Institute, and the officials who worked 
with and for them. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


Ir may be remembered that some time since a great fuss was 
made about a gigantic dynamo that had been designed and 
constructed by Mr. J. E. H. Gordon, of the Telegraph Con- 
struction and Maintenance Company, East Greenwich. As a 
sequel to this proceeding, it has recently been announced 
that the Company are prepared to undertake electric lighting 
contracts, or rather to provide and erect plant on Mr. Gor- 
don’s system for corporations and companies. It may be 
easily understood that the Directors of the Telegraph Con- 
siruction Company have looked enviously upon the extra- 
ordinary profits supposed to be earned by new beginners in the 
business of making and selling plant of this description, and 
have therefore essayed this attempt to utilize their immense 
works and trained staff in a new department. It may be at 
once conceded that if electric lighting is ever to be made 
practically certain and commercially profitable, it will be by 
the intelligently directed endeavours of experienced manu- 
facturing firms like the one under notice, rather than by 
speculators whose stock-in-trade chiefly consists of patent 
licences and impudence. This much appears to have been 
conceded by the latter class of gentry, if we may believe the 
statement that the bare announcement of the advent of the 
Telegraph Construction Company in the lighting business 
has further depressed the prospects of the patent-right com- 
panies. There is now no doubt that Mr. Gordon is ready 
to begin operations, for he has published the details of a 
specification for an installation proposed to be estab- 
lished by his Company for the Corporation of Notting- 
ham. This experiment would involve an initial capital outlay 
of £220,000 for 60,000 Swan lamps of 20-candle power, 
or of £126,000 for an alternative plan embracing 80,000 
lamps. This is in all respects a workmanlike estimate, and 
bears the impress of experience in the establishment and 
working of large manufacturing concerns. The dimensions 
of the installation may be gathered from the fact that five 
Gordon dynamos are contemplated, four to be in constant work, 
and one spare, each requiring about 1530 indicated horse 
power. JBesides this array of power, which is to be obtained 
from four pairs of the best compound, condensing, tandem- 
engines of the inverted cylinder type, working with an initial 
stcam pressure of 100lbs. per square inch, there will be six 
small” engines, of 60-horse power each, for driving the 
exciters. The whole arrangement would be worked for 30 days 
and nights consecutively by the contractors at their own risk. 
Mr. Gordon promises that, after all has been done, the light 
shall cost within 42°5 per cent. of the price of gas at 2s. 6d. 
per thousand cubic feet, or shall return a dividend of exactly 
23%; per cent. per annum if charged after the same rate as an 
equivalent light from gas, estimated by himself. After this, 
who would not gladly spend a quarter of a million or so, just 
to prove the correctness, or the reverse, of these estimates ? 
The Maxim-Weston Electric Company are in sad straits. 
The shareholders have passed a vote of censure upon the 
Directors, by not accepting the accounts ; and, as a result, 
an adjourned general meeting has been held, whereat the 





Board tendered their resignations en masse. The next step to 
be taken will therefore be to elect new Directors, and the 
meeting: has been further adjourned for this purpose. All 
the subscribed capital has gone in various ways (chiefly for - 
patent licences), and more is wanted; but the shareholders 
will not give it into the hands of the old managers. What 
will be the end of the difficulty cannot be foretold ; but it is 
almost amusing to read that the former Chairman (Admiral 
Inglefield) tried to calm the angry proprietors by showing 
them the gold medal that he had received at the Crystal 
Palace on the previous Wednesday week for the Company’s 
exhibit of last year. Unfortunately for him, the shareholders 
would not regard this pretty bit of metal as an equivalent for 
all the thousands of sovereigns that have disappeared under 
the Board’s management, never to return. It is at least to 
be regretted that every shareholder could not receive a medal 
for himself by way of memento of his lost property. 


THE AUTHORITY OF PRIVATE BILL COMMITTEES. 


Tue proceedings in the House of Commons respecting the 
so-called Embankment ‘ blow-holes”—or the ventilators 
authorized by the Act of Parliament for the Metropolitan 
District Railway—-and the proposed occupation of a disused 
burial ground by the London and North-Western Railway, 
give rise to unpleasant reflections on the part of all under- 
takers of public works whose proceedings are regulated by 
Private Acts. It has hitherto been supposed that after oppo- 
sition has been met by evidence, and the promoters of 
Private Bills have satisfied the Committees, there was prac- 
tically an end of the matter. According to the instances 
cited, however, interests controlled by Private Acts must be 
regarded as exposed to the mercy of every enthusiast in the 
House of Commons who can get up the semblance of a 
popular cry against those who seek to ‘‘ outrage the public 
‘‘under the shield of private legislation.” Thus we know 
that the immaculate Metropolitan Board of Works—who 
annexed a part of the Thames Embankment for an electric 
light engine station —wanted to take advantage of the 
exaggerated outburst against the District Railway Company, 
for the purpose of procuring a suspension of the Standing 
Orders, and bringing in a Bill to worry the Company. In 
the case of the London and North-Western Railway Bill, 
however, a motion for recommittal was rejected by a narrow 
majority, although the promoters cannot feel very comfortable 
about the future. At this rate, when The Gaslight and Coke 
Company go to Parliament for further powers, we shall have 
somebody moving the rejection of the Bill because, in his 
opinion, or that of some newspaper writer, the gas supplied 
to the House is not good enough; or some such matter. 
The most significant feature of the phenomenon in question 
is the distrust of Private Bill Committees which evidently 
prevails in the House. Honourable members will freely call in 
question or upset the decisions of small groups of their own 
body in a most disheartening way. Is the work of Private 
Bill Committees to be henceforward considered a farce? or 
is the selection or constitution of these tribunals to be modi- 
fied? Anything would be preferable to uncertainty. 


THE CONTINUANCE OF THE LONDON COAL AND WINE 
DUES. 
Tue Corporation of the City of London and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works are very uneasy on the subject of the con- 
tinuance of the coal and wine dues beyond the period when 
they will expire in 1889. A joint deputation from these 
bodies, who divide between them the revenue produced by 
the dues, had an interview on Thursday last with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Gladstone, who was present 
presumably to keep his successor in countenance. It was 
urged on this occasion that, although the purposes to which 
this magnificent’ revenue of £295,000 per annum is applied 
are virtually exhausted, a scheme will be forthcoming for 
spending the money if the dues should be renewed until 1900. 
This scheme is no less than the construction .of means of 
communication between the north and south sides of the 
Thames below London Bridge, in the shape of a bridge and 
twotunnels. Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg, the Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Board, told the Ministers that the dues were 
easily collected, and were not unfair to the consumer of coal, 
seeing that a labourer earning 20s. per week pays only about 
a halfpenny weekly in the shape of coal duty. The Lord 


Mayor, of course, officially joined in the plea for an extension 
of the dues, on the ground that without them improvements 
would have to be paid for by a special rate, which “in these 
It did 


“‘ not very prosperous times’ would not be desirable. 
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not occur to the Lord Mayor that if a general rate is un- 
desirable, it cannot be very advantageous to raise the same 
amount of money by an unequal tax upon users of coal. His 
Lordship’s argument went rather against the indulgence in 
costly improvements than in favour of making coal consumers 
pay for them. One remark made by Sir James Hogg, how- 
ever, threw a little light upon the motives of the recipients 
of the greater portion of these dues. He observed that the 
question of below-bridge communications should be dealt 
with ‘‘in the interests of those who had received compara- 
*‘ tively little benefit from the freeing of the western bridges.” 
This is the constitutional curse of the Metropolitan Board. 
Because they build a new bridge for Battersea this year, they 
must do something for Rotherhithe as soon as possible. 
They cannot carry out a street improvement in Camberwell, 
without throwing a sop to Islington shortly afterwards. Ail 
this parochial jealousy is owing to the fact that the Board 
is constituted of delegates from various Vestries, who all 
measure the worth of their representatives by the amount of 
money they can prevail upon the Board to lay out in their 
own parishes. It has never yet been proved that the con- 
venience of traffic between Wapping and Rotherhithe would 
justify the expenditure of three millions of money in bridge 
and tunnel making, or that the projects most favoured by the 
Board are the most suitable for the purpose to be effected. 
Of course the local Vestries would like to have this amount 
of money spent in their midst ; but it may be taken for 
granted that such a waste of cash for a very doubtful good 
would not be tolerated if the rates had to be directly drawn 
upon for it. The next step to be taken in the matter is for 
the coal owners and consumers to get up a deputation to lay 
the other side of the case before Ministers, which should be 
easily done. It cannot be said that the existing custom 
received any additional recommendation at the hands of its 
apologists on Thursday. 


OPPOSITION TO THE IPSWICH GAS PURCHASE. 


Now that the Town Council of Ipswich have decided to pur- 
chase the undertaking of the Ipswich Gas Company, on terms 
extremely favourable to the town, a section of public opinion, 
led by a local newspaper, has naturally turned round, and 
prophesies ali kinds of disaster if the transfer is effected. 
This is only what might be expected; just as, if the Com- 
pany’s Bill should go on, and the extended powers be granted, 
there will be loud clamours against the supineness which let 
such a chance slip. The newspaper in question is giving pub- 
licity to all sorts of stories about the progress of electricity, 
with a view to creating popular distrust of the action of 
the Corporation. The latter are, moreover, charged with 
having made one or two bad bargains in the past, and there- 
fore are not to be trusted to buy the gas-works. All this 
creates a little stir in the columns of the local print, which, 
we may be assured, is not unwelcome in this usually quiet 
corner of England. If there is any class of the ratepayers 
of Ipswich more likely than another to regard with profound 
equanimity this attempt to get up a scare, it is the share- 
holders of the Company, who will be as content to keep 
their property as to dispose of it for the good of the town. 
Various fancy estimates of the value of the gas undertaking 
are being published, the ratepayers being told that the works 
are not worth more than £100,000, and should be paid for 
in at most thirty or forty years. There happen to be two 
sides to this question; and the shareholders will probably 
think that if their property is not worth the price asked for 
it, it is not worth selling. They at least are not likely to be 
frightened at the quoted statements of lecturing electricians, 
as to whom it may be shrewdly suspected that they would be 
the first to snap at a few gas shares that might by chance be 
depreciated in value by their own ravings. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE DUBLIN GAS BILL. 


Tue Bill of the Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Com- 
pany has passed the Lords Committee without serious modi- 
fication. The Company have obtained the capital powers 
asked for, with certain regulations as to the time of issue, 
which are not at all objectionable. The opposition was 
intended to be strong on this point, and Mr. T. Hawksley 
was retained to protest against the enormity of the Com- 
pany’s proposed capital expenditure. For some reason, how- 
ever, this witness’s evidence did not have the effect of 
strengthening the case of the Corporation. The Bill has 
been amended by the omission of some minor claims origi- 
nally contained in it. Among these was a proposal to hold 
the Official Auditor liable for costs, if his decisions were 





reversed on appeal; and a clause which would have enabled 
the Company to diminish the supply of gas in certain cases. 
The word “repairs” has been struck out of the proposed 
application of premiums received on sales of shares; and 
the Board of Trade have inserted ‘a clause practically re- 
moving electric lighting from the “artificial lights” which the 
Company might supply under their old Act. Their Lordships 
have not said a word about the prohibition of back dividends ; 
and so there is still a good deal to be fought over afresh 
in the House of Commons committee-room. It pleases the 
Dublin Corporation to stigmatize this as one of the most 
outrageous measures ever submitted to Parliament; but it 
is difficult to see where the outrage comes in. The Bill 
originally contained several curious claims, which would 
have conferred singular powers upon the Company, the only 
excuse for which might possibly be found in the plea that 
their business lies in a very peculiar district. The chances 
of life for the Bill have been improved by the clearance of 
some of these excrescences ; and there can be no valid reason 
why, as a measure of the most ordinary character and aims, 
it should not fare well in the Lower House. Still, the Com- 
pany must be prepared to make a hard fight for it, as the 
Corporation evidently mean mischief to the end. 


Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Last week, the Registrar-General issued his Annual Sum- 
mary of Births and Deaths in London and the great towns 
for 1882. During the past year, out of the twenty-eight 
towns on the list, London had a lower death-rate than seven- 
teen; Brighton being amongst the number. The zymotic 
death-rate in London was 8°49, as against 4°20 in Brighton ; 
the average of all the towns being 3°59. The annual rate of 
increase in the population of the Metropolis has risen from 
1-50 per cent. in the decade 1861-70 to 1°61 in the decade 
1871-81. The estimated increase in the population last year 
was a little over 62,000. The average number of persons in 
each inhabited house in 1881 was 7°8, or exactly the same a3 
in 1861 and 1871. The mortality in London during the past 
year was marked by a great decrease under the head of 
diarrheeal affections. After allowing for the growth of popu- 
lation, the loss of life from zymotic disease in London in 
1882 was 564 below the average of the preceding decade. 
This is a notable improvement ; but the saving of life would 
have been apparent in a much higher degree, had it not been 
for the unwonted fatality from whooping-cough, amounting to 
1562 deaths above the average of the previous decade. The 
mortality from this disease entered largely into the death-rate 
of both London and Brighton. 

Appended to the annual summary of the Registrar-General 
is the table based on the monthly returns of the London 
Water Companies, and a report on the analysis of the water 
supplied by the Companies during the year, by Dr. Frank- 
land. There is a decrease in the annual supply, to the 
extent of nearly 8 million gallons as compared with 1881 ; 
but the quantity still given is declared to be ‘‘ abundant,” 
although it is remarked as evident that the water ‘‘ has been 
‘‘used with considerably more economy than during the 
‘* previous years.’ We would observe that, strictly speaking, 
this economy is a matter of distribution rather than of use, 
and is due to the care exercised by the Companies, especially 
in connection with the constant supply. Dr. Frankland still 
urges objections against a large proportion of the water sup- 
plied by the Companies. But, according to his figures, the 
proportion of organic impurity present in Thames water, as 
delivered in London last year, was very slightly in excess of 
that which occurred in 1868, and was decidedly less than in 
1872. The figures, extending over fifteen years, fluctuate 
considerably ; the latest conclusion being that the Thames 
supply last year, “although somewhat more polluted with 
‘‘ organic matters than in 1881, was yet of better quality 
‘‘ than in the three years 1878 to 1880.” The organic im- 
purity of the Lea water was less last year than in the three 
years preceding, but was greater than in any year before 
that period, excepting 1872. It is curious that the organic 
matter in the deep-well waters supplied to London, 
although less last year than in the three preceding years, 
was greater than in any year before that period, not 
excepting 1872. Dr. Frankland does not say this; but 
he shows it by his figures. He also calls those ingredients 
‘‘ organic matter” in the deep-well waters which he desig- 
nates ‘‘ organic impurity” in the case of the Thames and Lea 
supply. He suggests that a great improvement might be 
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effected in the filtration of the river waters, if, to the sand 
already employed, a bed of spongy iron were added, in 
accordance with the plan adopted on a large scale in Ant- 
werp. A further remark to be noted is that ‘‘ the compara- 
** tive freedom from excessive organic pollution which has 
‘been observed in Thames water since the year 1875 is 
*‘ probably due to the increased storeage space acquired by 
“the Companies drawing from this source.” Hence ‘it is 
‘no longer necessary to impound the worst flood waters.” 
The reduction in the proportion of combined nitrogen is attri- 
buted partly to the longer storeage, and in some degree “ to 
“the process of partial purification to which most of the 
** sewage discharged into the Thames is now submitted.” 

The Burnley Town Council are suffering some anxiety with 
respect to the water supply of their town. The works are the 
property of the Corporation ; and, according to a statement 
made last week by Alderman Sutcliffe, it is evident that the 
demand has been growing more rapidly than the supply. 
There has been a large addition during the last seven years 
to the number of consumers, without a proportionate increase 
in the contents of the reservoirs. The Committee having 
charge of this department have at length recognized the peril, 
and efforts are being made to economize the supply, so as to 
get safely through thecoming summer. Following the remarks 
of Aiderman Sutcliffe, the Mayor said it was ‘‘ very important 
‘* that the utmost care should be exercised in the use of that 
‘valuable commodity—water.” The danger which obviously 
besets the borough of Burnley is one which exemplifies the 
importance of keeping water-works well ahead of the demands 
likely to be made upon them. In London there is no fear 
that the population will suffer through any shrinking of the 
volume of the Thames and the Lea. But, if the supply is to 
be satisfactory, the works must be enlarged and improved from 
time to time ; and Parliament may have reason to regret its 
tendency to tie the hands of the Metropolitan Water Com- 
panies when they seek to raise fresh capital for the extension 
of their works. 

The proposal that Galgate shall receive the benefit of a 
wholesome water supply from the works at Lancaster, instead 
of being poisoned by polluted water from its own surface 
wells, is now met by the suggestion that if the only factory 
in the place were to stop working, there might be an end of 
Galgate altogether ; in which case there would only be an 
array of empty houses for the Rural Sanitary Authority to 
contemplate. Of course this catastrophe may or may not 
come to pass; and, in the meantime, there is more risk of 
enteric fever than of enforced emigration. By way of a third 
course, it is suggested that fresh wells might be dug, in 
situations not likely to be affected by sources of pollution. 
For the present, the water supply of .Galgate is under con- 
sideration by the Local Government Board, and the Rural 
Sanitary Authority declare that they have no desire to hurry 
anybody. 

The Royal Commission on the Metropolitan Sewage Out- 
falls, as might be expected, is reviving the hopes of the 
numerous projectors who are prepared to convert sewage into 
sovereigns, and to render every river a pellucid stream. 
London appears destined to hear all the old arguments over 
again, as to the manurial value of the sewage which flows 
into the Thames. Already the note of war has been sounded 
in the City ; Mr. G. R. Innes being successful, at a meeting 
of the Commissioners of Sewers, in carrying a resolution 
giving certain directions on the subject to the Sanitary Com- 
inittee. This Committee is to bring the question before the 
notice of the City Corporation, as represented by the Port 
Sanitary Committee, with special reference to the possi- 
bility of “‘turning sand into food-producing land.” Mr. 
Innes has been told that for six millions sterling the sewage 
of London could be conveyed to the German Ocean. To this 
he urges the objection that a nuisance would still be created, 
despite the enormous outlay. But hisresolution involves nearly 
or quite as much as this, only he hopes to see the sewage 
utilized at the point of discharge. The ‘A. B.C.” process 
came under discussion once more, and the authority of the 
late Mr. Keates was quoted. A little of the poetic element 
was imported into the subject by one of the speakers, who 
remarked that ‘‘the present state of the Thames was an 
‘insult to the noble sons of Neptune as they came up the 
‘¢ yiver.”” From the tenor of Mr. Innes’ remarks, it is evi- 
dent that he is a firm believer in the fertilizing qualities of 
the London sewage. Capitalists, however, still seem scep- 
tical on this point, and more so than formerly. 

Sheffield has outgrown its drainage system, and requires 
a loan of £150,000 for works of sewerage and sewage disposal. 





t ; 
The population is 284,000, and the daily quantity of sewage 


10 million gallons. The rivers Sheaf, Porter, and Don, 
flowing through the borough, are seriously polluted, and in 
summer time are very offensive. Intercepting sewers are 
required, and it is proposed to deal with the sewage by con- 
veying it to a point where it is to be defecated by means of 
lime. An official inquiry has been conducted by one of the 
Inspectors of the Local Government Board, Mr. J. Thornhill 
Harrison, who intimated that the precipitation scheme alone 
would not satisfy the demands of the Board. The water from 
the tanks must be passed through the land before entering 
the river. For this purpose 22 acres would be ample. 
During the inquiry there was a considerable amount of dis- 
cussion with respect to the Workhouse at Pitsmoor, the 
Guardians being threatened with an injunction to restrain 
them from discharging the sewage of the Workhouse into the 
Baggaley Brook. They were accordingly anxious that the 
Sheffield Corporation should at once construct a sewer to 
carry off the sewage of the Workhouse. But, on behalf of 
the Corporation, it was stated that they also were threatened 
with an injunction for their pollution of the Don, and dare 
not add to the volume of the sewage until they were prepared 
to purify it. They promised to give the earliest possible atten- 
tion to the Workhouse difficulty ; and the Inspector said he 
hoped the Guardians would be satisfied. The dilemma shows 
the danger of delay in the drainage of towns. Authorities 
should not wait until injunctions are threatened. 








Essays, Commentaries, and Rebielos. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN GAS LAW.* 


Ir is scarcely necessary here to draw attention to the general 
similarity of English and American law, for this is a self-evident 
consequence of the common origin of both. The ‘ unwritten law” 
of Great Britain and the United States is naturally the same; and 
such divergency of ordinances as may be traceable between the 
recorded developments of this fundamental law are the result of 
the different constitution of the two countries. Hence the simi- 
larity is radical, while the differences are circumstantial. Some 
of these differences are none the less grave because of their com- 
paratively modern origin, while others are of so unimportant a 
character that the experience gained in one country may be used 
for guidance in the other. We do not know how American lawyers 
regard English precedents; but it is settled, on the authority of 
the late Lord Chief Justice of England, that American rulings in 
matters of common law are entitled to respect in British Courts, 
although not to be cited as binding. As Mr. Greenough says he 
has collated in one handy volume, and without any separation, all 
the case law relating to the rights and liabilities of gas companies 
discoverable in the reports of proceedings of the Courts of the 
United States, and of Great Britain and her colonies, it may be 
inferred that British precedents are, in many instances, regarded 
in the States. When this is not so, it is fair to assume that there 
must be some incompatibility of principle. And here, at the 
beginning of our inquiry, we are brought face to face with one of 
the questions that must have perplexed Mr. Greenough. Seeing 
that many English cases must be incompatible with the condi- 
tions of gas supply prevailing in the United States, why, if he 
worked only for American students, should he include such cases 
without pointing out where the incompatibility lies? The same 
question may be turned round to apply to the American rulings 
regarded from the British side. As the least objectionable solu- 
tion of this difficulty, Mr. Greenough seems to have thought that 
he could best compile a work useful to both English and American 
readers by simply classifying and arranging all his material with- 
out distinction of origin, merely stating the source of the informa- 
tion, and leaving his readers to pick out or reject what might be 
suitable to their purpose and vice vers. On the whole, this was pro- 
bably the best way; and the result is a very intelligible condensed 
record of reported decisions, which may well find a place in every 
gas manager’s law library. The United States cases are included 
down to a recent date; and a part of the book is devoted to 
extracts from the statutes of the States of the Union in force in the 
year 1882 relating to the formation, management, and rights of gas 
companies. 

In comparing the different conditions prevailing with respect to 
gas supply in England and in the United States, we have first to 
recognize the fact that there is nothing across the Atlantic com- 
parable with the position accorded to, or forced upon gas companies 
by our Act of 1871. As stated by Michael and Will, English gas 
companies, except under this Act or under provisions of their 
Private Acts, are not obliged to give and continue to give a supply 
of gas to all comers and in all parts of their district. By the cele- 
brated decision in the case of The Dudley Gaslight Company v. 





* “A Digest of the Reported Decisions of the Courts of the United 
States of America, and of Great Britain and her Colonies, relating to the 
Rights and Liabilities of Gas Companies. Together with Extracts from 


the Statutes of the various United States concerning Gas Companies.” 
Boston: Little, Brown, 
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Warmington*—a judgment, by the way, not mentioned by Mr. 
Greenough—this Act was made to apply to all companies previously 
incorporated under the Act of 1847; and therefore practically all 
statutory gas companies in the United Kingdom are in the same 
condition. This is the direct contrary to what prevails in the 
States ; for, according to a decision of Judge Bigelow in the case 
of The Commonwealth v. The Lowell Gaslight Company, it is laid 
down that no public duty is upon gas companies, who are authorized 
to make and distribute gas for their own profit only. They are 
not bound to sell and dispose of it to any one either for public or 
private use. ‘It is entirely at their own option whether they will 
exercise their corporate rights and privileges at all; and if they 
undertake to manufacture and dispose of gas, the extent to 
which they shall carry on the business is left to their own 
election.”” Nothing could be more widely different than the pre- 
sent condition of British and American statutory gas under- 
takings, under the law as to supply in force in the two countries, 
as herein stated. It is evident that this fundamental divergence 
in point of status must affect a great many cases where the 
other conditions might be apparently identical. We have men- 
tioned the word “statutory” in connection with gas companies in 
the United States; and there is a sense (although very different 
from ours) in which all United States gas companies are invested, 
by the act of their formation, with legal rights not enjoyed by non- 
statutory British companies. Thus, for example, a British joint- 
stock gas company is formed for the purpose of carrying on a busi- 
ness involving the committal of a nuisance to the public in respect 
of the use of the highways; and unless the company agree to 
sacrifice all their liberty of action in other respects, the risk of 
carrying on a virtually illegal business must be theirs. So soon, 
however, as they obtain an Act of Incorporation, the British com- 
pany become practically owners of the existing and future trade in 
gas supply in their district; and, in this regard, are independent of 
the local authority. In the United States, while the position of a 
speculative gas company is better in the beginning, from the fact 
that the laws of the States give every incorporated gas company 
the right to break up the streets, there is nothing to follow at all 
comparable with the British guarantee of possession contained in a 
Private Act. Hence competition in gas or water supply is made 
easy, the consent of the municipal authorities being alone re- 
quired, in most States, for the use of the streets by as many 
companies as choose to apply for leave to start in business. If gas 
companies in the States are not compelled to supply all comers 
any more than are ordinary traders, it must not be supposed that 
they have no obligation in return for the enjoyment of their charter. 
According to a judgment of Judge Shaw, we learn that these com- 
panies have a ‘degree of responsibility in the conduct of their 
business and in the preservation of every part of their apparatus 
from defects by which the public might be subject to great incon- 
venience, and individuals be exposed to imminent peril and danger 
in respect to property and their lives.’ This is somewhat general, 
but also stringent in regard to lapses of duty on the part of the 
companies. Might it not also be made to apply to the case of 
chartered companies wilfully changing their system of manufacture 
and sending out poisonous water gas ? 

In regard to the price of gas, dividends, profits, and accounts, 
United States gas companies enjoy absolute liberty of action; and 
consequently Mr. Greenough has not thought fit to cite, on this 
head, cases from the British Courts. It is open to remark, how- 
ever, that if he intended his book to apply to American practice in 
all things besides this matter of price and profit, he has unac- 
countably introduced a number of old English precedents which 
are not now of the slightest value on either side of the water. 

However antiquated and incongruous some of Mr. Greenough’s 
statute cases may be, there is, fortunately, a different atmosphere 
surrounding his reports of common law decisions. Here we meet 
with some of the happiest examples of that “‘ organized common 
sense’’ which is among the best heritages of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. In such matters as buying and selling, injuries to the 
person and property, frauds, and similar questions affecting the 
inalienable rights of citizens, it does not greatly signify whether 
the tribunal be the Court of Queen’s Bench or the Supreme Court 
of a sovereign State—the character of the judgments is much the 
same. A curious case, of interest to corporations owning gas-works, 
was that of Hacker et al. v. The City of Philadelphia, where it was 
sought to upset a coal contract of the Trustees of the city gas 
undertaking, on the ground that all contracts were required by the 
city ordinances to be made by advertisement, and to the lowest 
bidders. It was held that the gas-works were not a part of the 
city government within the meaning of the Act cited, and that the 
city was interested in them only as a private owner. Again, the 
lighting authorities of Long Island City, being sued by a gas com- 
pany for damages for failure to award the contract for lighting the 
city to them, as the lowest bidder, obtained judgment on the 
ground that their duty in the matter was a judicial one. On the 
other hand, in an action brought by a gas company against the 
City of New York for gas supplied, it was pleaded in defence that 
the debt had been incurred by a department which had exceeded 
the amount of its appropriation, and that therefore the depart- 
ment, and not the city, was liable. This defence was quashed 
as frivolous. In another case a local authority granted the use of 
the streets to a gas company, on the condition that the price of 
gas should not be more than a certain figure. Afterwards, when 
a higher price was charged, the authorities refused to pay. But 





* See JovrnaL, Vol. XXXVIL., p. 479. 








the company recovered; for it was held that the condition was 
ultra vires, and that the plaintiffs could recover what the gas was 
worth. There are several instructive decisions bearing upon the 
duties of arbitrators, and parties to an arbitration for the sale 
of gas undertakings by companies to corporations. In one case, 
where two arbitrators agreed and the third dissented, the pur- 
chasers tendered the price and deed in accordance with the 
award of the two arbitrators, and, upon the refusal of the sellers 
to accept, the city forthwith took possession of the works without 
further notice, and were upheld in so doing. In an action for 
damage to health by an escape of gas, it was held that the mere 
fact of there being an escape was primd facie evidence of neglect 
on the part of the undertakers, whose pipes were intended to hold 
gas, and not to waste it. There is an antecedent rule, affecting 
the same company, to an exactly contrary effect ; throwing upon 
the plaintiff the onus of proving lack of due care. It has been 
decided in New Jersey and Kentucky Courts that gas-burners are 
landlord’s fixtures, although they were simply screwed into the 
pipes in the wails; but this ruling is contradicted in Pennsyl- 
vania and some other States. This point appears to be left in 
considerable doubt; although, as between landlord and tenant, 
burners admitted to belong to the party who put them up. There 
would appear to have been not a little litigation in the States on 
the vexed matter of gas-works rating, as to which there is a differ- 
ence of practice. Another interesting point in connection with the 
relations between gas companies and local authorities is the fact 
that an action for damages for personal injuries was sustained 
against a corporation for allowing an iron box, forming part of the 
ordinary distributing plant of a gas-works, to project above the 
side walk. The works were owned by a company. 

The above are a very few of the American cases, probably never 
heard of in England, which are contained in this volume. Mr. 
Greenough has certainly done his work diligently, and his book 
will be of distinct value to gas manufacturers and corporate 
authorities in the United States; while it is not without instruc- 
tion and interest to suppliers of gas under the different conditions 
prevailing in the United Kingdom. 

WELL-SINKING AND WATER SUPPLY POLEMICS.* 
Tuts is the third edition of a book originally written more than 
30 years ago by Mr. J. G. Swindell, and edited, after the death of 
this gentleman, by Mr. G. R. Burnell. The book has now been 
revised by an anonymous writer, with a view, it may be supposed, 
to bringing it up to the state of knowledge available on the subject 
at the present time. A good deal of the work is, however, unal- 
tered; and, therefore, although it is not always necessary to re-write 
historical matter to suit modern ideas, much of it, in the present 
instance, is somewhat musty. There is a good deal of information 
about the steining of wells which should have been more carefully 
revised; and, on the other hand, there is no mention made of the 
modern tube wells, nor of anything that has been recorded of 
artesian wells since 1862. This is the more to be regretted as 
stale elementary works, admitted to a place in a series of educa- 
tional books, are not only disappointing in themselves, but also 
cast undeserved discredit on their companion volumes. There is 
an Appendix to the present volume, treating specially of the quali- 
ties of water. Much of the information sought to be conveyed in 
this chapter is spoiled by the spirit of the writer, who speaks of the 
“complicated relays of filth’? of Thames water, and accuses the 
London Water Companies of employing analysts to deceive the 
public. For the rest, his statements are largely based on Dr. 
Frankland’s reports. It is only fair to the authors of the book to 
state that the most objectionable part of it—wherein ignorant pre- 
judice is most conspicuously displayed in diatribes against water 
companies, which are quite foreign to the rest of the work—is the 
Appendix, for which the unknown reviser is alone responsible. If 
he had better understood his duty, and had simply brought the 
work of his predecessors down to recent date, instead of indulging 
in discourse which, if it had not been otherwise objectionable, does 
not come either within the scope of their labours or of the title of 
the book, this number of the series would have been much more 
useful than it is. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET, 


THERE has been:a fair amount of business done in Gas during the 
week, notwithstanding the interruption which a close holiday on 
May Day necessarily causes; and all variations in price tend in the 
same direction. London gained 3; Imperial Continental, 2; South 
Metropolitan “‘ A” and “ B,” 14 each; and Brentford, 1. Advances 
in Gas have been accompanied as usual by a depression in Electrics. 
Investors have had time to consider as a model the Provisional 
Order for Chelsea agreed to between the Board of Trade and the 
Vestry of that parish; and there is a disposition to believe that gas 
interests have nothing to fear so long as the local authorities of a 
district faithfully and impartially administer their powers. Still 
it behoves the ratepayers to be on the alert, and to watch carefully 
the proceedings of their Vestry or Board representatives, lest, either 
through inadvertence or through undue influences brought to bear 
upon: a controlling section of the body, inequitable and unfairly 
favouring terms be granted to an electric company which comes to 
them full of specious professions and promises; the result of which, 








* “A Rudimentary Treatise on Wells and Well-Sinking.” By J. G. 
Swindell, A.R.I.B.A., and G. R. Burnell, C.E. Revised Edition, with a 
new Appendix on the Qualities of Water. (Weale’s Series.) London; 
Crosby Lockwood and Co, 1883. 
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though no doubt profitable to those who pull the wires, must 
inevitably be to the loss and detriment of the parishioners at large. 
We do not suppose that any disgraceful piece of parish jobbery will 
be perpetrated. But strange things have happened before now; 
and history is said to be prone to repeat itself. Therefore we say 
to the ratepayers, ‘“‘ Watch.” 

Matters pursue the even tenor of their way in the Water Market, 
which has been quite without event. Prices remain firm as quoted 
at the end of last week. 

The markets closed at the end of the week as follows :— 
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M. Vioiir’s Unit or Lieut. 


The question of selecting a suitable unit of light for the photo- 
metry of electric lamps has not ceased to occupy the attention of 
electricians since the subject was debated at the Paris Exhibition 
in 1881. At that time M. Violle proposed to employ, as the 
source of the unit-light, the radiations from a square centimétre of 
molten platinum; and, as the idea was favourably received, he has 
since undertaken a series of preliminary studies upon silver—a 
metal which may be easily obtained in a state of absolute purity. 
The first point to be examined in these experiments was the con- 
stancy of the radiation during solidification. With this object, a 
bath of molten silver was placed under a thermo-electric pile con- 
nected with a mirror galvanometer. The radiation from the bath 
fell normally upon the pile through an opening of one centimétre 
square, covered with a diaphragm of quartz carried in a hollow 
screen through which circulated a current of water. The liquid 
silver, having at first a temperature much above the melting 
point, was allowed to cool under the pile, and the decreasing 
radiation was observed. From the time when the edges of the 
bath of silver began to solidify, and while this process was gradu- 
ally going on, the radiation remained constant. When the centre 
of the pool began to set, there was a slight increase of radiation, 
followed by a rapid decrease as the metal was entirely solidified. 
It therefore follows from these facts that the new unit can be pro- 
duced with a certainty and constancy sufficient to remove all risk 
of error; and the new standard thus recommends itself by the 
double character of identity and comparability. Unfortunately, 
the precautions and arrangements required for producing this unit 
are such as preclude its use anywhere but in a properly-fitted 
laboratory. M. Delahaye remarks on this proposal, in the Revue 
Industrielle, that it is very doubtful whether such a standard 
would be practically adopted, especially after it has become the 
commercial usage to speak of dynamos and lamps as of so many 
candle power. Machines follow the nominal sizes so classified, and 
the art of the electrician consists in properly disposing the lights 
in relation to their purpose, without too rigid calculation of theo- 
retical illuminating power. 


VENTILATION BY Gas Heat. 


A correspondent has consulted the Editor of the Sanitary 
Engineer (New York) as to the choice of two methods of creating 
a ventilating air current by the aid of a gas flame, which involve 
the comparison between induced and direct currents. In the first 
case the gas flame burns underneath a hood, in shape like an 
inverted funnel, withan inner lining to the cone. The idea in this 
case is to heat the lining, and thus induce an upward current of 





air between it and the outer hood, while another current escapes 
with the products of combustion direct through a hole in the apex 
of the lining into the same air-shaft. The other system is com- 
posed of a gas flame burning in a closed box under a vertical air- 
shaft; the air current being admitted to support combustion 
through holes in the bottom of the box. The authority consulted 
has declared in favour of the latter scheme, on the ground that 
it radiates less heat into the room. The inquiring correspondent 
also favours the same arrangement, on the ground that the air 
is better heated by bringing it into direct contact with the flame. 
Departing, for the moment, from the usual character of this 
column, which is for the record of facts rather than for the 
expression of our own opinions, we should say that both the Editor 
of the Sanitary Engineer and his correspondent are mistaken. 
The latter fails to see that the air is brought as closely into contact 
with the burner in the one case as in the other, with the advantage 
in the first of a further inductive action which is aJtogether absent 
from the second design. The former is in error in supposing that 
the exposed flame will radiate more heat into the apartment than 
the enclosed one. . The casing of the latter will get hot from this 
cause, notwithstanding the current of air within it; and this heat 
will be wasted as regards ventilation, instead of, as in the case 
of the hot cone, aiding in the work. 


An Improvep CoKE OVEN. 


M. Seibel, Engineer of the Mining Company of Campagnac at 
Cransac (Aveyron) has designed a special description of coke oven 
for the purpose of utilizing the wet coal dross of the district. This 
coal is very gassy, and consequently the fixed carbon is not in 
sufficient quantity to produce coke profitably, unless measures are 
taken for arresting some of the carbon from the evolved gases. 
The ovens constructed for this purpose are narrow, 6 métres long, 
and only 0°7 métre wide, and 3°65 métres high from the floor to the 
soffit of the arch. Each arch has two charging-holes in the crown, 
and one opening for the discharge of gas. The gaseous products of 
carbonization are led into chambers built in the dividing piers of 
the contiguous arches, where they are ignited, and thus heat the 
sides and bottoms of the ovens. Finally, the products of combus- 
tion are collected in an underground fiue, and drawn off by a 
chimney. Carbonization of the charge is thus effected: A quantity 
of damp coal rubbish being placed in the oven, which is previously 
heated to about 1000°, gasification commences at the top, and pro- 
gressively descends. An exhauster is used to draw off the nascent 
gas, which is thus compelled to pass through a layer of spongy 
glowing coke in process of formation. In so doing, a portion of 
the carbon is given up and deposited in the pores of the coke, and 
the tar and ammoniacal liquor remaining are condensed and washed 
out before the decarburetted gas is returned to be burnt for fuel as 
already described. Some of these furnaces have been at work since 
1879, and yield 73 per cent. of exceptionally hard and dense coke; 
while the same coal coked in ovens of the usual design only yields 
63 per cent. at most. 

Wuat 1s Carson ? 


M. Berthelot, in the Jowrnal de Pharmacie et de Chimie, treats 
of the elementary constitutions of carbon in a somewhat novel 
style. He says that from certain peculiar physical relations he is 
inclined to think that the true element of carbon is not yet known, 
and that it will eventually be found that graphite and diamond 
are not really identical, but are substances of a different order. 
M. Berthelot alleges that elementary carbon ought to be gaseous at 
ordinary temperatures, and that the various kinds of carbon which 
occur in nature are in reality polymerized products of the true 
element of carbon. Spectrum analysis is considered to confirm 
this view ; for a spectrum recognized along with that of hydrogen 
in the light of comets is held to indicate a gaseous carbide, probably 
acetylene. If this hypothesis should be maintained by further 
research, it will be shown that the claim advanced on behalf of 
hydrogen to be considered as the fundamental element of the 
universe must be modified to embrace carbon. The spectrum in 
question is also shown by the Geissler tube. 


Tue Eccup reservoir, one of the largest and most important portions 
of the Leeds Corporation Water-Works, is expected to be completed in a 
few weeks’ time. The reservoir covers nearly 200 acres of ground. Its 
capacity is about 1500 million gallons, of which about 1400 millions will 
be available for the supply of the town. 


Art a meeting last week of the Manchester City Council, the Water- 
Works Committee reported their intention of carrying the arbitration case 
of The Countess Ossalinski v. The Corporation of Manchester to a higher 
Court. Subsequently, however, a meeting of representatives of the Countess 
and the Corporation was held, and an agreement arrived at as to the sum 
to be paid to the Countess. 


Tue Suez Canal Company intend adopting the Pintsch system for 
lighting the entrance to the Canal; and with this view have ordered eight 
9-feet spherical gas buoys, each to burn for two months, three fixed lights 
to burn two months, and three large holders for storing gas and filling the 
buoys, together with a small gas-works to be erected at Port Said. Itis 
also proposed to extend the system to other parts of the Canal. 

Ar last Tuesday’s meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers, it was 
announced that Mr. A. F. Phillips, of the St. Albans Gas-Works, and 
Mr. J. Francis, of the New River Company, had been transferred from the 
class of Associate Members to that of Members. The monthly ballot 
which took place on the same occasion resulted in the election of the 
following gentlemen as Associate Members:—Mr. E. Argenti, Seville 
Water-Works; Mr. T. E. Devonshire, Antwerp Water-Works; Mr. F. G. 
—— Beverley Water-Works; and Mr. A. B, Hoskings, Kent Water- 
Works, 
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Communicated Article. 


THE USE OF COAL GAS AS A MEANS OF VENTILATION. 
By Norron H. Humpurys. 
SEcoND ARTICLE. 

In the previous article I remarked that the question of heating 
is intimately concerned with the subject of ventilation. It is now 
desirable to direct attention to a few considerations in connection 
with the heating of apartments. In doing this I take it for granted 
that the reader is acquainted with the elementary principles of 
radiation, conduction, and convection of heat. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the mere contact of air with our 
bodies has but little effect in imparting or taking away heat. We 
know that a brisk wind may have a chilling effect; but so long as 
the air is stationary, or only moving very slowly, the human body 
is able to endure, without inconvenience, the contact of air even 
not much above freezing point in temperature. Air is a very bad 
conductor of heat; and if we wish to take up a quantity of heat, or 
to convey heat to solid bodies by its means, tolerably brisk currents 
of air must be used, so as to bring into play the influences of con- 
vection. Further, it will be found, within reasonable limits, that 
most people will prefer that the air they breathe should be 
moderately cold. They will say it is more invigorating, and 
that hot air induces a sense of oppression and discomfort. But 
the human body is very sensitive to the temperature of solid 
substances in its vicinity. The near neighbourhood of an in- 
candescent coke fire induces a decided sensation of heat; or, on 
the other hand, that of a block of ice induces a sensation of 
cold. This is due to radiant heat. Every solid substance 
radiates heat in straight lines in all directions to objects 
colder than itself; and, conversely, it takes up heat from objects 
hotter than itself. Our bodies come within the influence of the 
heat radiated by the red-hot coke, and we feel warm; but the 
block of ice, being much lower in temperature, rapidly absorbs 
radiant heat from our bodies, and the loss of heat makes us feel 
cold. With bodies differing considerably in temperature, the trans- 
ference of heat by radiation is rapid; but as they approximate to 
an equal temperature the rate of radiation is reduced. In this 
manner, the walls and windows of our houses, being heated 
throughout by the coal fires and other sources of heat, radiate a 
considerable quantity of heat to external objects. 

In England the rooms are warmed by coal fires, which produce 
a large amount of radiant heat; but closed stoves, producing 
scarcely any radiant heat, are used on the Continent, and generally 
where fuel is expensive. The first plan depends chiefly on warming 
the walls and solid objects; the second, upon warming the air by 
conduction and convection. The specific heat of air is low, and 
therefore much less heat is required to warm it to a certain tem- 
perature than would be required to raise the walls, &c., to a similar 
extent, especially as the latter are subjected to cooling influences 
on their external surfaces. Without going into the physiology of 
the question, it is sufficient to point out the fact that the demand, 
in our own country at least, is for radiant heat, and not for con- 
vected heat—for the red-hot coke, and not for the closed stove. 
This is no news to our gas-stove manufacturers, who have long been 
labouring in the direction of a reproduction of the open fire with- 
out an extravagant use of gas ; and the improvements in apparatus, 
combined with the gradual cheapening of gas, have already gone 
far in the direction of achieving this result. 

It is evident that too much stress has been laid upon heating the 
air, and too little upon heating the walls of rooms; if, indeed, the 
latter important consideration has received any attention at all. 
But it follows from the foregoing that the object of artificial 
warmth is not so much to heat the air as to raise the temperature 
of solid surfaces in inhabited rooms to a temperature that should 
preclude an undue or excessive loss of heat by radiation from the 
bodies of the occupants ; and a temperature of 60° or 65° Fahr. 
would probably answer this condition. A room with an atmo- 
sphere of 60° and walls of 46° in temperature would be pronounced 
uncomfortably cold; but if the conditions were reversed, and the 
walls were at 60° while the air was at 40°, the room could be occu- 
pied with comfort for a long period. It is not possible to heat the 
walls, through the medium of conducted or convected heat con- 
veyed by the atmosphere of the room, without raising the latter to 
an unpleasant temperature. It has been found that, to maintain 
the walls at 60° without some source of radiant heat, the inside 
atmosphere must be raised at least 10° higher, or to 70°. And an 
atmosphere of this temperature would be objected to, as already 
remarked. 

In making these observations, it is not inferred that appliances 
for warming the fresh air that is admitted into a room are of no 
use, or that they are not desirable. So long as the air is not raised 
to’a temperature that causes discomfort to the occupants of aroom, 
the warming of the air is a useful auxiliary, and in practice it can 
usually be effected by heat that would otherwise be wasted. But 
in the case of a room efficiently warmed by radiant heat, it is 
scarcely necessary in our climate to provide special apparatus for 
warming the incoming air. 

Although a red-hot coke fire has been mentioned as a source of 
radiated heat, it must be remembered that an incandescent: tem- 
perature is not indispensable. The quantity of heat radiated by a 
hot metallic surface—as, for example, by a cylindrical gas-stove of 
thin sheet iron, in which the gas-jets are enclosed—is very appre- 
ciable. In alluding to “closed stoves,” I have in view the stoves 
of earthenware or other non-conducting material, large in surface 





in proportion to the quantity of fuel that is burnt in them, as 
generally used on the Continent, rather than this kind of stove. 
But the higher the temperature of the heat-radiating surface, the 
greater will be its proportionate practical effect. 

Let us consider the effect of replacing a coal fire by a closed gas- 
stove, as a means of heating an apartment of the ordinary kind 
with no special means for ventilation—with no outlet for used air 
except the chimney, and no inlet for fresh air except crevices in the 
doors and windows. The circulation of the atmosphere in such 
a room has been described in the previous article. Inthe coal fire, 
a very large quantity of heat, larger than that practically used in 
the room, is taken—not intentionally, but accidentally—for the 
purpose of ventilation ; and, indeed, the fact is generally unrecog- 
nized. With the gas-stove, however, we are not so liberal in the 
expenditure of heat; and no provision is made for securing a rapid 
current of air up the chimney, as with the coal fire. In con- 
sequence, it is no uncommon thing to meet with complaints against 
gas-stoves, even though provided with a proper flue-pipe for con- 
veying away the products of combustion, that they “‘ burn the air.” 
This result may arise from several causes. The principal one is 
that in the stove there is no substitute for the rush of air up the 
chimney which occurs with the open coal fire. The atmosphere of 
the room may be considerably raised in temperature, when a sen- 
sation of dryness will be experienced, arising from the fact that hot 
air requires more moisture than cold air, in order to saturate it. 
Whether heated iron plates have a catalytic effect in retaining a 
small proportion of oxygen, and thus rendering the air unpleasant 
for respiration, is doubtful ; though, under some circumstances, such 
may obtain. But the chief cause of the complaint is the absence 
of the ventilating effect of the coal fire. Closed stoves, if not too 
large in proportion to the fuel they use, answer well in properly- 
ventilated rooms ; and the complaint just noticed can usually be 
traced to want of ventilation. 

Some time since, when the kind of gas-fire or gas-stove in which 
the flame of a Bunsen burner plays upon a flat slab of fire-clay was 
introduced, the writer recognized in this arrangement a means of 
providing a perfect substitute for a coal fire, without at the same 
time causing an extravagant expenditure of gas. The ordinary 
‘* gas-fire ” is quite as efficient as a coal fire, but it requires a large 
quantity of gas; and this new kind of stove seemed capable of being 
so arranged as to combine the advantages of the gas-fire, with a 
consumption of gas that would enable it to compete in point of 
economy with coals—that is, at the present price of gas in 
large towns. A stove was accordingly procured, and placed in 
front of the fireplace in a small room, 10 feet by 12 feet, used as 
an office. The stove warmed the room satisfactorily, but it did not 
ventilate it; and it was found besides that it did not cause a draught 
up the chimney, but that there was a brisk up-current in front of 
the fireplace and chimney breast. The whole of the products of 
of combustion were thus thrown out into the room; and, as there 
was no other outlet for them than the usual crevices, the result was 
failure as regards ventilation. The stove was then put in the place 
usually occupied by red-hot coals—right under the chimney. In 
this position it ventilated the room effectively, but did not heat it 
sufficiently. The stove was moved to the hearth in front of the 
fire-grate (which was an ordinary register grate with a semicircular 
top), and a piece of sheet iron was procured, and bent round so as 
to form a semicircular hood or bonnet over the top of the stove. 
It was cut so as to enclose all the open space above the top bar of 
the grate, and splayed in front, so as to clasp the top of the stove 
on each side, and leave a semicircular opening over the top of the 
stove. After a little adjustment, this plan was made to answer 
satisfactorily. The quantity of gas consumed is not large, and 
there is not the slightest smell or taint of “ burnt air;” the room 
being ventilated as well as it would be by an ordinary coal fire. 
The only defect is that the stove is scarcely powerful enough to 
warm the room effectively during exceptionally cold weather. 
This is merely a rough-and-ready mode of effecting a result that 
could be practically obtained in several ways. The point is, 
that the products of combustion, in escaping up the chimney, 
must be made to carry with them a quantity of air from the 
apartment. It may be parenthetically remarked that this plan 
affords a remedy for a complaint that sometimes arises, when 
these stoves are used, as to bad ventilation, or a smell of *‘ burnt 
air.”’ Even when a good dranght is secured, by means of a length 
of flue-pipe projecting some distance up the chimney, and attached 
to the back of the stove, occasional side or down draughts will 
bring the products of combustion into the room. But after this 
piece of sheet iron was fitted so as to leave over the stove an 
aperture of an area proportioned to the consumption of gas, and the 
hood had been made to project two or three inches beyond the front 
of the stove, no further trouble was experienced, and the plan has 
also been applied in one or two other cases, with success. 

The relative importance of radiated and convected heat has 
been illustrated at some length, because an impression has some- 
times seemed to prevail that the principal point in the way of 
effectively warming an apartment is to pass a sufficient volume 
of warmed air into it; whereas the chief consideration is first to 
raise the walls and solid objects to a sufficient temperature, and, 
having accomplished this, to compensate for the loss from con- 
duction and external radiation that is continually going on. 


Proressor TYNDALL has, says The Times, resigned the office of scientific 
adviser to the Board of Trade and the lighthouse authorities, and has also 
withdrawn from the Special Committee appointed by the Board of Trade 
to investigate the subject of the best illuminants for lighthouses. 














Cechnical Record. 


THE USE OF GLYCERINE TO PREVENT THE FREEZING 
OF WET METERS. 

In the course of a “‘ monograph” just published, Dr. A. Berghaus, 
of Berlin, refers to the various uses of glycerine. Among other 
employments specified, he writes as follows concerning the pre- 
vention of the freezing of wet gas-meters by its means :— 

As glycerine does not freeze, even at the temperature at which 
mercury does, and does not get rancid, it is useful for filling gas- 
meters. Fabian made some experiments to determine the freezing 
point of glycerine and water, and compiled the following table :— 

















Degrees. 
Specific Per Cent. | 7 : ; 
Gravity. | by Volume. | Freezing Points. 
Beck’s. | Baumé’s. | 

1°024 | 4 85 | 10 = . + 380°00° F. 
1°051 | 8 7 | 20 — 3 t 27°50° F. 
1°075 | 12 10 | 30 _ . + 20°25° F. 
1°105 | 16 14 40 -- + 

he *) aa 18 15°5 45 — 26°25° C. — 

1°127 19 17 50 ) -i - 

1°159 | 23 20 60 j= ee: 

1°179 26 22 70 

1°204 | 29 25 80 ) Did not freeze at 
1°232 32 2 | 90 f —86°C., or — 81° F. 
1°241 33 299 | 4 |) 





In German winters the thermometer rarely sinks to — 25° C. 
(— 18° Fahr.). It is quite safe, therefore, to use glycerine of 15° 
or 16° Baumé, or sp. gr. 1113 to 1:121, which contains about 45 
per cent. of anhydrous glycerine. In most cases a glycerine of 12° 
to 14° Baumé offers sufficient security, at least if the meter is at all 
protected. As the water gradually evaporates, it should be re- 
placed by glycerine until finally a point.is reached where the 
glycerine becomes so concentrated that it is no longer necessary 
to fill it up. Although glycerine is less mobile than water, it has 
no bad effect on the revolution of the drum. Bonnet, one of the 
Directors of the Augsburg Gas-Works, found that 24 gas-meters 
which had been filled with glycerine, lost in four months (January 
to April inclusive) only 0°54 per cent. by volume. After four or five 
years’ use in a meter, the glycerine becomes so impure that Kunath 
recommends its purification by putting in cast-iron turnings, 10 per 
cent. by weight, and letting it stand from five to eight weeks, with 
frequent shaking for the first two weeks. A heavy sediment is 
formed, from which the liquid can be easily poured off. 


THE ALIZARINE INDUSTRY. 

At a Meeting of the Manchester Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry held last Tuesday at Owen’s College, Mr. Ivan 
LEvINSTEIN delivered a most valuable and interesting address, 
showing the history and progress of the manufacture of alizarine. 

Alizarine, he said, was until very recently made only from the 
root of the madder plant, of which the yearly crop was 70,000 tons, 
representing an annual value of £3,150,000, of which the United 
Kingdom consumed 23,000 tons, representing a value of nearly 
£1,000,000. Madder is now no longer grown. The German 
chemists found that alizarine produced from madder in under- 
going certain treatment gave a substance identical with anthra- 
cene, one of the constituents of coal tar; and in 1869 the same 
chemists announced to the world that they had accomplished the 
synthesis of alizarine from anthracene. The effect of this dis- 
covery was to throw madder out of cultivation. Mr. Perkin, an 
English chemist, and Messrs. Graebe and Liebermann, German 
chemists, almost simultaneously in 1869 applied for patents in 
England, and as their methods were nearly identical, they 
arranged priorities by exchanging licences. The German licence 
became the property of the Badische Anirine Company, and 
the English licence became the property of the predecessors 
of the North British Alizarine Company. Both these patents 
expire in about two months; and the lecturer explained that 
an attempt made by the German manufacturers to further 
monopolize this industry, even after the expiration of the patent, 
proved abortive. He also stated that alizarine of 20 per cent. 
quality is sold to-day at 2s. 6d. per pound; but that if the price 
were reduced by one-half there would be a handsome profit to 
makers. He pointed out that the United Kingdom is the largest 
consumer, absorbing one-third of the entire production; and that 
we possess advantages over all other countries for manufacturing 
alizarine—(1) by having a splendid supply of the raw material, 
anthracene; (2) by cheaper caustic soda in England than in Ger- 
many by fully £4 per ton; (3) by cheaper fuel; (4) by larger con- 
sumption at our own doors; and (5) by special facilities for export- 
ing. The advantages derived from the development of the alizarine 
manufactured here, it was stated, will benefit other collateral 
industries, such as the manufacture of soda, of ordinary fuming 
sulphuric acid, bichromate and chlorate of potash—articles used in 
the manufacture. 

The lecturer considered that the difficulties attending the manu- 
facture of alizarine were now overcome; and, with sufficient capital 
and competent chemists, English manufacturers must be success- 
ful. He then proceeded to explain the source from which nearly 
all the artificial colouring matters are derived—viz., tar—show- 
ing the principal products of this wonderful complex mixture, of 
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which one is anthracene. Alizarine manufacturers originally found 
a scarcity of anthracene, At present the supply is in excess of the 
demand, and the supply during the last 18 months has fallen from 
8s. 6d. to 1s. per unit, and the probabilities are that the supply will 
increase. The quantity of gas tar now obtained the lecturer esti- 
mated at 500,000 tons per annum, and the coal carbonized for gas 
making 10,000,000 tons. This quantity of tar suffices to produce 
9000 tons of 20 per cent. alizarine. 

The lecturer then reviewed, in case of an increased demand of 
anthracene, the probable new sources of obtaining increased sup- 
plies of coal tar, as follows :—(1) The destructive distillation of 
petroleum; (2) coke ovens and blast furnaces ; (8) the carboniza- 
tion of coal for general manufacturing purposes, using coke and 
gas as fuel, giving tar, benzine, and ammonia as residues; and 
(4) distillation of coal with the object of obtaining the principal 
productions, tar and benzine, and as the residual product, gas. 
This part of the lecture was most important to dyers and printers, 
and deserves also the careful consideration of every manufacturer ; 
the lecturer showing in a very interesting way in what manner 
manufacturers may very considerably economize their consumption 
of coal. He explained that while from a ton of coal there was 
obtained, on an average, about 17 oz. of benzine, by the new 
method about thirty times this amount can be derived from the 
same quantity of coal. He also considered in detail the different 
processes of the carbonization of coal, and of increasing the pro- 
duction of the different important residual products of gas tar, 
and also the best method of extracting the benzine. The lecturer 
showed samples of benzine which he produced from gas obtained 
at the Rochdale Road Gas-Works, and likewise nitro-benzine, 
aniline, and colouring matters, which he had made from this gas 
benzine. The lecturer also discussed the effect of the most probable 
increased production of tar, ammonia, benzine, &c., as affecting 
gas companies, and it is anticipated that they would either raise 
the price of gas or change the present system of manufacture, 
which he considered probable. The enormous increase in the 
production of ammonia, of which the larger portions at present, as 
sulphate of ammonia, are used as fertilizers, would no doubt con- 
siderably reduce its value. It might even replace soda for many 
purposes, and thus react on our alizarine industry. 

Mr. Levinstein then proceeded to consider the manufacture of 
alizarine and purpurene, and divided it into four stages :—(1) The 
purification of crude anthracene ; (2) the conversion of the purified 
anthracene into anthraquinone : and (3) the production of sulpho- 
acid of anthraquinone, and the conversion of this sulpho-acid into 
alizarine and purpurene. This part of the lecture comprised a 
detailed explanation of the various apparatus required to be used, 
which were beautifully got-up and complete working models, 
having been prepared for the occasion. } 

During the lecture many interesting specimens of the various 
products were exhibited and dilated upon by the lecturer, who 
described the process of purifying the crude anthrace*e, and of the 
conversion of the purified anthracene into anthraquir “e. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF COKE. *** - 

At the Meeting of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers on 
Wednesday, the 11th ult.—Mr. Percy G. B. Westmacorr in the 
chair—the following paper, on ‘‘ Improvements in the Manufacture 
of Coke,” was read by Mr. J. Jameson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne :— 

That products of great value may be obtained from the distilla- 
tion of coal is no new discovery. The bye-products resulting from 
the manufacture of coal gas have steadily risen in value for many 
years past, notwithstanding the fact that their production has enor- 
mously increased; and they are at the present moment of very 
great value. More than once the suggestion has been made that 
all coal intended for fuel should be distilled before being burned, 
and that the volatile products so recovered might more than com- 
pensate for the cost of the distillation. If the products obtainable 
from coal could be presented to us in a separated form, probably the 
last idea that would occur to a rational mind would be to make 
fuel of the whole ; and it seems safe, therefore, to predict that in 
the progress of science we are coming to a time when the use of 
raw coal for fuel will be looked upon as a barbarism of the past. 
In the crude products of coal, as most readily obtainable, there is 
a large quantity of water, which contains, indeed, ammonia of 
great value if separated, but is of worse than no value as fuel; 
while in the tar and gas, separated by mere heating (and invariably 
separated, it is believed, whenever coal is heated), we have a fuel 
certainly, but one which not only is intrinsically of much higher 
value than a proportionate quantity of carbon, but which, burned 
as produced in an ordinary furnace using raw coal, forms a posi- 
tive nuisance and detriment. The writer proposes on the present 
occasion to describe a process for the separation of the products of 
coal, which in his opinion combines the advantages of extreme sim- 
plicity and cheapness with high efficiency. It is applicable to any 
ordinary form of open coke oven, such as are in use in this country 
at the present time for the conversion yearly of about 20 million 
tons of coal into metallurgic coke. 

At the outset, it may, perhaps, be well to explain what must be 
very elementary truth to many persons—namely, that the products 
which may be extracted from coal by various processes of distil- 
lation or otherwise are not originally contained in the coal from 
which they are formed. There is, for instance, no ammonia, either 
in the form of free ammonia or salts of ammonia, in coal; but there 
are combinations of other bodies containing nitrogen and hydrogen, 
and in almost any process of distillation a certain part of the 
nascent nitrogen, uniting in conditions of extreme obscurity with 
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a certain portion of nascent hydrogen, produces the compound 
called ammonia, which is thenceforth more or less persistent, if 
protected from adverse influences, but is decomposed most readily 
if exposed to conditions in which its contained hydrogen may 
leave the nitrogen in favour, for instance, of a union with oxygen. 
The remark applying to ammonia—namely, its non-existence 
originally in the coal, and its formation in the process of distilla- 
tion—applies equally to every known volatilized product. The 
elements from which the products are formed exist in the coal, but 
the products themselves do not. It is not as a matter of mere 
curiosity that the writer desires to give prominence to the apparent 
anomaly that we get out of the coal we are dealing with some- 
thing which is not in it, but as a point of extreme importance, and 
necessary to be kept in view if we would arrive at a right under- 
standing of the merits or disadvantages of any means which may 
be proposed for the wansmutation of certain matters in the coal 
into more valuable products. In a process of what is called quick 
distillation with extreme heat, it is said that the products formed 
differ very materially from those formed by what is called slow dis- 
tillation at a less degree of heat. In the former there is a larger pro- 
duction of permanently elastic gas, rich in carbon, and possessing, 
therefore, when burned by itself, a high illuminating power, and 
there is necessarily a smaller proportion of condensable vapour ; 
while in the latter case there is produced a larger proportion of hydro- 
carbon vapour, and a gas which, when thus robbed of its condens- 
able products, possesses in itself little illuminating power. The 
perfection of this slow distillation may be observed in the escaping 
gas of a marsh, or in the fire-damp of a coal mine, where a gas 
is produced with a small proportion of contained carbon, and 
possessing little illuminating power; while the perfection of quick 
distillation on a practical scale is that of a gas-works, giving a gas 
with a much larger proportion of contained carbon, and a much 
higher illuminating power. The aim of the gas company is to 
distribute as much of the hydrocarbons, in the form of a per- 
manently elastic gas, as it is possible to produce, and to have, 
therefore, as small a proportion of condensable hydrocarbons as 
may be. But if, on the other hand, condensable hydrocarbons be 
desired, the gas should be as nearly of the nature of marsh gas as 
may be, and non-luminous, in order that the volatilized carbon 
may enter into other combinations. In illustration of this point 
may be taken a well-known process of using paraffin, or petroleum, 
or any analogous substance, by injection into a red-hot close 
retort. In this process, by the action of intense heat, one hydro- 
carbon is decomposed, and another produced; the former being 
solid or fluid, and the latter being in part permanently gaseous, in 
part perhaps more or less deposited in the retort as coke. A 
hydrocarbon which would in this way be decomposed might with 
less heat be merely distilled, and condensed almost unchanged in 
constitution. 

The consideration of this action suggests the thought that perhaps 
in any process of the distillation of coal, whether called quick or 
slow, if we could follow the action occurring, it might be found 
that all the hydrocarbons first disengaged are wholly condensable, 
and exactly of the same character; but when the disengagement 
occurs in an intensely-heated retort, the gases and vapours, being 
immediately subjected to a more intense heat on escaping from the 
particle of coal from which they were disengaged, suffer a second 
decomposition. Perhaps again and again the proportions of com- 
bined carbon and hydrogen may be changed in successive decom- 
positions, so as to produce what is, in fact, produced in the gas- 
works—namely, many groups of hydrocarbons of different com- 
position and construction, together with carbon not chemically 
combined but mechanically mixed in the tar. This carbon is no 
longer capable of being volatilized by heat, as it once was when 
chemically combined, but passes by the process of destructive dis- 
tillation successively into pitch and then into pitch coke. Ifthe 
carbon of this pitch coke could be recovered, chemically combined 
with the hydrogen of the gas, we should either have an immensely 
increased value in the gas, or else an increase in the condensable 
hydrocarbons, perhaps to a corresponding value. In estimating the 
value of the products contained in coal, or rather producible from 
coal, it is not, therefore, right to assume that the condensable 
matters are merely those obtained in gas-works. They may be 
expected to increase in quantity, at least in proportion as the gas 
is deteriorated in illuminating power, and in proportion as the 
vapours disengaged are protected from the second and succeeding 
influences of heat. Taking, however, the products produced in 
gas-works as exhibiting well-known figures which may form an 
agreed basis for argument, the value of the products lost in the 
ordinary process of the combustion of raw coal is something quite 
enormous. In the first business the writer engaged in, he had to 
watch carefully, and frequently to complain that amongst the am- 
moniacal liquor of some of the London gas-works, purchased at 
1s. 3d. per 108 gallons, there was an unreasonable quantity of tar ; 
the whole being charged as gas liquor. Objection was thus made 
to a material, then supplied at 1s. 3d., which to-day is worth 27s. 
The firm had no use for it, and were, in turn, complained about for 
allowing any part of it to get into the Thames, or into the ditches 
of the Isle of Dogs. This difference in value represents the advance 
during a little more than 30 years in dealing with the products of 
coal; and considering how, from those products, the richest and 
most gorgeous colours, the most subtle essences, illuminants, lubri- 
cants, disinfectants, and fertilizers—to say nothing of our most 
valuable servant, gas—are all at present extracted, our progress in 
the past forms no gauge as to the possibilities of the future. 

In regard to the loss as estimated by gas-works figures, it may 








be stated roughly per ton of coal at 10 gallons of tar, ammonia 
equivalent to 20lbs. of sulphate, and gas to the extent of about 
10,000 cubic feet. The value of the tar may be stated roughly at 
about £3 per ton, while the value actually realized as fuel is 
probably less than the value of an equal weight of coal. The 
ammonia is of immense value in itself, and its value as fuel even 
less than that of the tar. There is a large quantity of water 
contained in coal, and liberated in close retorts; and a still larger 
quantity produced in the consumption of coal, the value of which, 
as fuel, presents a serious item on the negative side. In regard 
to gas, although it cannot be denied that it possesses a high value 
as a fuel if properly burned by itself, the two facts that its formation 
in furnaces or fires is intermittent and variable in a very great 
degree, according to the condition of the fire, and that it and the 
tar require a very large proportion of air to burn them, compared 
with the proportion required by the carbon of the coal, occasion the 
result that if we admit air adequate to consume the maximum 
quantity of gas, we necessarily admit air in excess of our require- 
ments when the evolution of gas is less active; and even with an 
arrangement for regulating this admission of air, and with skilful 
firing, the actual weight of gas evolved in a furnace is, as mere 
fuel, of less value than an equal weight of carbon. No doubt the 
value separately burned is great and enhanced, notwithstanding 
deficient intensity of heat, by the fact that 60,840 units of heat are 
generated by the combustion of 1lb. of hydrogen, as compared 
with 14,220 units produced by the combustion of 1]b. of carbon; 
but, burned in the manner here considered, it is necessarily so 
extravagantly and wastefully consumed as to fall much short of 
the value of an equal weight of carbon. Conclusive demonstration 
of the truth of this opinion is afforded in a report recently pre- 
sented to the coal trade of Northumberland and Durham by 
Messrs. H. Ayton and T. W. Bunning, and describing experiments 
at the Smoke Abatement Exhibition held at South Kensington in 
December, 1881, and January, 1882. 

There can be no question as to the high value of gas as fuel, 
unless for the most intense heat; and even if a very intense heat 
be required, still by the previous heating of the gas, and of the air 
required to burn it, it may be used with great convenience and 
advantage. But in the ordinary furnace, where the gas is evolved 
intermittently in very variable quantities from the coal consumed, 
its value is less than the value of an equal weight of carbon; and 
its inconvenience and costliness, from its imperfect consumption 
and production of smoke, and from the alternative of either most 
close attention or most wasteful admission of excessive quantities 
of air, is very great indeed. In the ordinary domestic fire, it is to 
the presence of the gas imperfectly burned that we are indebted 
for the canopy of smoke disfiguring our towns, for the aggravation 
of the London fogs, and for discomfort, annoyance, and injury to 
health, which it is possible to realize but not to express. If ina 
well-constructed furnace the gas and condensable products of coal 
are of less value than an equal weight of carbon, much more is 
this the case with the open domestic fire, from which probably a 
large proportion of the gas escapes entirely unburned, and a large 
proportion only partially burned. Should we, however, assume 
that in our domestic fires all the gas is completely burned as fuel, 
the questions arise, and may be said to answer themselves—(1) 
Whether this is the use to which the gas should be applied ? (2) 
Even if this were so, whether the open fire, and its most wasteful 
consumption, is the way to apply it? (3) Whether by separation 
first we might not be able to save what should clearly not be 
burned at all—namely, the condensable hydrocarbon products and 
ammonia? (4) If for brightness and cheerfulness we are to have 
flame in our fireplace, could we not arrange to have a regulated 
supply of previously separated gas, so as to ensure its perfect com- 
bustion, and to use the separated fixed carbon in the coal in the 
form of coke nuts? In the circumstances last supposed, gas could 
be used for lighting the fire, regulation of temperature would be 
brought within the most perfect control, and at the lowest cost a 
steady fire might be maintained. 

The methods which are in existence for such distillation of coal 
are as follows :—(1) Distillation of coal in retorts, which is objec- 
tionable on the ground of the costliness of the process and infe- 
rior quality of the coke produced. (2) Distillation in close ovens, 
which, while it is a more valuable and successful process, is objec- 
tionable on account of the costliness of the ovens, and the diffi- 
culty and loss arising in the rapid transmission of heat through a 
bad conductor, necessarily of considerable thickness. (8) Distil- 
lation ky a blast of heated air and gas into a nearly close oven 
under some slight pressure, which process is a most important 
advance in regard to the transmission of heat, but is objec- 
tionable on economical and other grounds. (4) The writer’s own 
process, which is (at least in the last degree) simple. The diver- 
gence from the process of manufacture of coke as carried on at 
present in an ordinary coke oven is in this case so slight, that even 
the man in charge often could not tell whether the ordinary or the 
new process was in use. It is hardly possible to imagine a more 
close analogy to this process than is furnished in the smoking of 
an ordinary tobacco-pipe. There is one important difference, it is 
true ; but the principle is illustrated completely in other respects. 
The difference is that in the tobacco-pipe the whole of the fuel is 
consumed ; in the coke-oven, by the combustion of the surface 
coke, and by confining the heat under a brick arch, whence it is 
again radiated to the charge, the greater part of the contents of 
the oven are carbonized only, not consumed. During this car- 
bonization of the charge of coal (igniting from the top as it does, 
and gradually extending its heat downwards) the effect is produced 
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of a gradually-increasing heat passing slowly through all degrees of 
temperature up to that of intense incandescence. 

In ordinary circumstances, with the present process of coking coal, 
-he gases and vapours evolved find their way to the surface of the 
charge in the oven, and there suffer decomposition. In the writer’s 
process a pipe is introduced in the bottom of the oven, and while 
the operation of coking is going on in all respects in the ordinary 
way, the application of gentle suction to the pipe in the oven floor 
causes the evolved gases and vapours to be withdrawn as they 
form. By regulating the suction we can take away any quantity 
that is desired. And just as it happens in the tobacco-pipe that a 
deposit of oil (in fact, a tarry oil) is formed in the cool stem, so in 
the suction-pipes of the ovens we get tarry oils and ammonia in 
very large quantities. It is, of course, possible to apply such 
suction, and to continue it so long that a large portion of the con- 
tents of the oven might be burned away; and this must be avoided. 
But it fortunately happens that in the process of coking bituminous 
coal (the only coal fit for coking, or containing valuable pro- 
ducts) there is a seal formed between the incandescent coke and 
the raw coal, which seal is due to the exudation of pitchy hydro- 
carbons, and the softening of the coal itself. This seal is a very 
effectual preventive of the passage of air, so that, if even the 
suction should vary within moderate limits, there is yet no through 
draught. The formation of the seal spoken of is incidental to the 
manufacture of coke. The separated particles of coal run together. 
Above the seal is coke actually formed; below it, coal entirely 
raw; but within it is a successive series of varieties of product due 
to the difference of heat, and to the soaking down of the more 
fluid products of the coal. There is thus a process of distillation 
going on, and an evolution of gas, not in one part, but in all parts 
of this band of consolidating coal. The tenacity of the mass is 
greatest on the upper side, and diminishes gradually to entire soft- 
ness below. The effect of suction below this seal naturally is to 
take away this evolved gas and the products of distillation; and as 
the passage of these gases is downwards through the cool raw coal, 
this most effectually prevents any second decomposition by extra 
heat. In fact, the gases are cooled, and at the same time impart 
a slight heat to the lower strata of coal, and so further the process. 
[The action of the process was made clear by the author by means 
of a diagramygiving an imaginary section of a coke oven with his 
process of coking in operation. In this diagram the depth of shading 
in the charge of coal indicated the progress of the heat downwards, 
which was not represented as a regular and uniform progress. 
He also showed a plan of the oven bottom, displaying a series of 
channels leading to a central orifice, which channels were covered 
by perforated quarls.] The only point in the working of the 
process which is of special importance is to keep the oven-bottom 
tight as regards access of external air. To prevent access of air 
through the ground there should be a layer of some impervious 
material, such as pitch or cement, at such a distance below the 
floor of the actual oven as not to be destroyed by the heat ; and as 
much as possible the walls of the oven, if it be a new one, should 
be similarly protected. Although good results may be obtained 
with very imperfect arrangements in this respect, there must, if the 
heat be adequate, be a certain amount of loss for every access of air, 
by decomposition of products; or, at all events, an increased pyo- 
portion of nitrogen in the gas, which injures its value. If access of 
air could be entirely prevented, the gas would be of the full value 
of retort gas, less the effect of the thinness due to the increased 
production of condensable hydrocarbons; but with considerable 
heating power, due to its hydrogen. If, however, there be con- 
siderable access of air, the gas may come down to be little better 
in value than producer gas; and the hydrogen may be consumed 
not only with no beneficial effect, but with absolute loss, and an 
enhancement of the cost and difficulty of condensation. 

It is hardly necessary to say that from different varieties of coal 
very great variety of product, both in quantity and quality, may be 
obtained. In some cases the products obtained in the condenser, 
exclusive of the value of the gas, have been of more value than the 
coal operated upon, plus the cost of coking; so that, in fact, the 
coke was obtained for nothing. In other cases, with a more 
valuable coal, the products, exclusive of the gas, form a smaller, 
but always an important item. In many very carefully conducted 
experiments, absolutely no difference has been found in yield or 
quality of coke produced, between contiguous ovens operated in 
all other respects alike, saving that in one the withdrawal of the 
products was effected on this process, and in the other they were 
burned in the ordinary way. It is difficult to give an average 
yield of products with various coals, but Mr. W. W. Pattinson, of 
Felling, who has experimented on a very large number of 5-ton 
samples, believes we may confidently expect, on an average, a yield 
of 8 gallons of oil, ammonia equivalent to 10Ibs. of sulphate, and 
gas to the extent of 10,000 cubic feet per ton of coal. He is satis- 
fied that in all the experiments hitherto conducted there has been 
a very considerable loss of products due to imperfect condensation 
and undue exposure. The oil is usually extremely rich in paraffin 
of a very high melting point, but it contains many other valuable 
ingredients besides. 

The conclusion to which it is the object-of the paper to point is 
simply this, that it is at least desirable by some means to separate 
products contained in coal which are of little or no value as 
fuel, or even worse than useless, but are of great value for other 
purposes. We are dealing with a production in this country of 
150 million tons yearly. Part of this coal is already coked in gas- 
works, part is unfit for coking, and part does not contain the 
products; but, on the other hand, the extraction of products would 





probably bring into use a quantity of duff and small coal now left 
in the pits or otherwise wasted, which would more than compensate 
for this difference ; besides which, shale and many matters now 
wasted can be dealt with and afford products of great value. Hence 
no correction for other less productive coals appears to be necessary. 
Taking the above quantity, and using gas-works figures—estimating 
the gas at only 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, the tar at 3d. per gallon, and 
the ammonia at 14d. per pound of sulphate producible from it— 
the value of the products is 10s. per ton of ,coal, or £75,000,000 
a year. Cut and carve this gross total as we may, a vast sum 
must remain, the recovery of which, if it be recoverable, must 
be regarded as one of the most important scientific questions 
of the day. The attainment of this object alone is of immense 
importance; but the writer desires also to point out that, when 
accomplished, its attainment will be accompanied by very great 
convenience, by important sanitary improvement, by entire sup- 
pression of the smoke nuisance, and by economy in the actual 
amount of fuel used for whatever purpose, independently of its 
mere cost, or of profits otherwise derived from it and already sum- 
marized. He is not especially advocating a particular process for 
the accomplishment of these objects. There are various other pro- 
cesses in use, and he most fully admits that each may be the best 
process in regard to local circumstances, to some precise and 
definite object to be attained, to the quality of the coal dealt with, 
or to other considerations. There is room for all, and no special 
pleading can affect the law of the survival of the fittest, inflexible 
in manufacturing processes; but he believes that by a great deal 
of most able assistance he has brought into practical shape an 
extremely simple and very efficient process, and in particular a 
process adapted to an enormous quantity of existing plant. 
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PuRIFICATION oF GAs.—Box, W. W., of Crayford. No. 4262; Sept. 7, 1882. 

The “ washer-scrubber” constructed according to this invention consis‘s 
of a case having a horizontal bottom with vertical sides and ends, and a 
semicircular top. The case is divided internally by partitions, so as to 
form chambers, varying in number according to the size of the apparatus. 
Somewhat above the centre of the partitions is a shaft passing through 
stuffing-boxes at each end of the case. Around the shaft in each of the 
chambers there is placed a cylinder or drum pierced with holes to receive 
the ends of a number of radiating arms or bars, which have attached to 
each side of them, and at right angles thereto, perforated metal plates. 
There is a series of five such bars and plates in each chamber; and they 
are so arranged that the plates of one set of radiating bars overlap those 
next to itin the series. Fixed to the outer extremity of each of the first 
and last radiating bars, and extending the length of each series, is an iron 
trough (made so as to contain and raise liquid) arranged so as to tip when 
it has attained a certain position, and discharge its contents. Water or 
other suitable liquid is supplied at the top of one end of the case, and runs 
from one chamber to the other throughout the whole of the compartments, 
by an overflow channel formed in each compartment; the level of the 
liquid being controlled by a valve attached to the opposite end of the case 
to that by which it entered. Above the level of the iiquid a communication 
is made from one chamber to the next by a bend, so that the gas may pass 
from a chamber to the next in its transit from inlet to outlet. 

A modification of the foregoing consists in fixing to two discs near 
the two extremities of the shaft in each chamber a number of radiating 
T iron bars, to which are attached at right angles a quantity of wooden 
or iron rods, bars, or tubes, having interstices between, and stretching 
from one to the other in the direction of the length of the compart- 
ment. These rods are kept in place by intermediate distance pieces of 
wood or other material, the whole being retained in position by a single 


Fig. 1. 
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bolt and nut to each segment. Angle or other bent iron troughs are also 
attached, as mentioned in the previous arrangement. 

Fig. 1 shows the apparatus. E is the outer case ; F, one of the partitions ; 
G, the shaft; H, one of the cylinders surrounding it. I, are the radiating 
arms; and J, the perforated metal plates; K, are the water troughs; and 
L, the brushes fixed to the periphery of the radiating arms. M is an 
inlet water-supply valve, fitted with a regulator; and N, the outlet, to 
which is attached a regulating overflow valve O. The gas outlet is at P; 
and the inlet at Q. These are similar in position; but on the other side 
and at the other end of the case, as seen in fig. 2. There is a bend leading 
from one chamber to another. S, are covers to sludge-holes for cleaning 
out the bottom; and T, are manhole lids, so that the internal parts may 
be removed. Fig.2 shows at U one of the boxes for leading the liquid over- 
flow from one chamber to the next. Fig. 3 is an enlarged and detailed 
view of one of the segments of the revolving radiating bars referred to in 
the modification alluded to above. 


Gas-Burners.—Shedlock, J. J., of Barnet. No. 4291; Sept. 9, 1882. 

This invention has reference to high-power burners, both circular and 
flat-flame. Fig. 1 shows the section of a burner composed of four bodies 
combined so as to form a circular flame; and fig. 2 a plan of the same. 
Figs. 3 and 4 show similar views of a flat-flame burner. 
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Fig. 4. 


The burner bodies, it will be seen, are provided with projections, and 
are enclosed by outer cases; leaving sufficient space between them for 
the passage of the gas to the orifices. Gas passes to the bodies from the 
centre chamber, and each body is fitted with a tube, the lower end of 
which terminates in the chamber shown. The spaces between the burner 
bodies form the channels, through which the necessary air passes to the 
flames. The burner bodies are enclosed by a sheath, which forms the 
channel through which the necessary supply of air is directed on to the 
outer flame, thereby controlling and keeping it in its position relatively to 
the other flames. The lower part of this sheath is supported by a gallery, 
to which is attached a cover, on the lower part of which is fixed a plate 
having apertures corresponding with the apertures in the burner plate. As 
this is free to move a certain distance over the plate, it determines the 
opening of the apertures. The air supply for the combustion of the gas 
passes through these apertures, and is regulated by their area, so that no 
more shall pass than is necessary for perfect combustion. 


Gas-Enoines.—Clark, A. M.; communicated from Schweizer, J., of Paris. 
No. 4363 ; Sept. 13, 1882. 

The essential feature of this gas-engine is that the working of the piston 
is due to the alternate action of the expansion produced by the com- 
bustion of the explosive mixture and of the resulting vacuum; the 
expansion and vacuum acting directly upon the piston, and causing it to 
perform its outward and inward stroke. The engine is provided with 
regulating devices, whereby the phases of explosion and vacuum are 
caused to occur exactly at thé proper times, in order that the resulting 
expansion and exhaustion shall produce their proper effect upon the 
piston. It is also furnished with a governor, by which the admission of 
gas is modified inversely as the speed of the engine, in order that this 
speed shall be maintained constant. 


























Fig. 1 is a side elevation of the engine; and fig. 2, a longitudinal section. 
The engine consists mainly of the chambered drum A; the piston B; and 
the regulating apparatus whereby the drum A is supplied with the gas 
necessary for its operation. The engine is furnished with two burners, of 
which the one directs its flame into the drum to produce the explosion, 
and the other serves to relight the first should it become accidentally 
extinguished. It is also provided with an exhaust fan for extracting the 
gaseous products of combustion from the drum. The chambered drum A 
is mounted upon a shaft and rotated by gearing. It is enclosed within a 
casing, and rotates between and in close contact with the two end covers, 
in the upper part of which are two apertures at which the several com- 








partments of the drum are presented in succession. These apertures are 
opposite one another, and of such size that a certain number of the com- 
partments of the drum will, during its rotation, be directly open to the 
atmosphere through them. Those of the compartments of the drum which 
for the time being are not in communication with the atmosphere are 
supplied with gas furnished under constant pressure through a tubulure, 
and conveyed by a tube which opens within the drum A through an orifice 
in one of the ends of the outer casing. The admission of gas is regulated 
by a valve, which is raised more or less by a governor and lever; the 
amount of rise of the valve being inversely as the speed of the engine. 

This speed is regulated by a double-threaded screw, by which the pressure 

upon the valve is varied. 

CARBONIZING CoAL AND SHALE, AND TREATING Coat Gas FoR OBTAINING 
BENZOLE, SOLVENT NAPHTHA, AND OTHER Propucts,—Hardman, J., of 
Milton, Staffs. No. 4312; Sept. 11, 1882. 

This invention consists in carbonizing coal and shale in the manner 
usually employed for the production of gas for illuminating purposes, but 
at such a temperature as is most suitable for producing a gas tar richer in 
benzole than is produced in the ordinary way of gas making. The gas 
produced is utilized for the production of benzole by passing it through a 
series of condensers of any ordinary construction at a temperature suit- 
able for condensing the benzole contained in the gas. In the condensing 
apparatus coal-tarjnaphtha, crosote oil, heavy anthracene oil, petroleum, 
petroleum spirit, or any hydrocarbon made from gas tar or any product 
from petroleum or like hydrocarbon, is employed; and the gas, after pass- 
ing through the apparatus, may be utilized for heating or other purposes. 
Gas-Enoines.—Atkinson, J., of Finsbury Park, London. No. 4378; 

Sept. 14, 1882. 

These improvements—in part moditications of the engines described and 
illustrated in patent No. 4086 of 1881, and in part applicable to gas-engines 
generally—are not described apart from the two sheets of drawings by 
which the specification is accompanied. 

Gas-Enornes. — Atkinson, J., of Finsbury Park, London. No. 4388; 
Sept. 15, 1882. 

This invention relates to improvements in gas-engines in which the 
power is obtained by the ignition and subsequent expansion of a com- 
bustible mixture of gas and air; and is chiefly applicable to engines 
required to give regular turning, or of considerable power, either for 
stationary or marine purposes. The improvements also relate to means 
for starting and reversing such engines. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
2137.—Txorp, T., Whitefield, “ An improved gas lighting and regulating 
apparatus.” April 27, 1883. 

2149.—Cross.Ley, W., Glasgow, “ Improvements in distilling shale and 
other minerals to obtain oil and other useful products, and in apparatus 
therefor.” April 28, 1883. 

2165.—F int, W., Sheffield, “Improvements in the method of and 
apparatus for the application of gas to cooking and heating and in the 
construction of ovens and stoves.” April 28, 1883. 

2192.—Justice, P. M., “Improvements in and connected with gas- 
engines, and in the method and means for regulating the explosive 
charges thereof.” A communication. May 1, 1883. 

2217.—Newron, H. E., ‘“ Improvements in the method of and apparatus 
for determining the rate of water. consumption.” A communication. 
May 1, 1883. 








PATENTS WHICH HAVE PASSED THE GREAT SEAL. 
5192.—Mutter, J. A., Amsterdam, “Improvements in apparatus for 
measuring water or other liquids, applicable also as a current meter.” 
Oct. 31, 1882. 

5230.—Estcovurr, C., Manchester, ‘“ Improvements in the purification of 
coal gas.” Nov. 2, 1882. 

§250.—Scotrt-Moncrierr, W. D., Fulham, and Dopps, W., Westbourne 
Park, London, ‘‘ Improvements in valve apparatus for supplying baths and 
other apparatus with water, and available for admixing other liquids.” 
Nov. 3, 1882. 

5383.—T Lor, J. J., Newgate Street, London, “ Improvements in appa- 
ratus and arrangements for the water supply of water-closets, baths, and 
urinals, and preventing’ waste; applicable also in whole or in part for 
controlling, regulating, and arresting the flow of liquids and fluids, and 
preventing waste.” Nov. 11, 1882. 

5506.—Merwsurn, J. C., “An improved rotary gas or explosion engine.” 
A communication. Nov. 20, 1882. 

5826.—Hanrcourt, A. G. V., Oxford, “Improvements in apparatus for 
heating water and other liquids.” Dec. 6, 1882. 

6122.—Svuae, W. T., Vincent Street, Westminster, “ Improvements in gas 
fires and in means for ensuring the proper carrying off of the products of 
combustion.” Dec. 22, 1882. 

21.—Woopueap, J. R., Leeds, “Improvements in gas motor engines.” 
Jan. 1, 1883, 








Unver the title of the Mexican Gas and Electric Light Company, 
Limited, a company was incorporated on the 24th ult., with a capital of 
£100,000, in £20 shares, to carry on the business of a gas and electric light 
company in Mexico, and to acquire the existing gas-works in the capital 
of that Republic. 

Tue result of the arbitration claim of Mr. R. J. Dent for £13,300, as 
compensation for about 42 acres of land taken compulsorily by the Stock- 
ton and Middlesbrough Water Board, under their Act of 1876, for the 
purposes of a reservoir, was made known last week. The Umpire was 
Mr. H. Smith, of Leamington ; the Arbitrators being Mr. S. Rowlandson, 
of Durham, for Mr. Dent (the vendor), and Mr. Gow, for the Water Board. 
The land in question is situated six miles to the north-west of Barnard 
Castle, and the amount awarded therefor is £7474; being a little under 
£175 per acre, 

Ir is stated that a valuable spring of water has been discovered at the 
Avonmouth Docks by means of the “divining rod.” A Mr. Lawrence 
made the search; the Dock Company having been given to understand 
that, if a good supply of water could be found, an American company for the 
manufacture of sugar from maize would establish a factory in the vicinity 
of the docks. The searcher held the ends of a piece of spring steel, which 
was bent to the shape of a horseshoe, and, placing his elbows close to his 
side, began to walk slowly about the field. After going some distance the 
steel became greatly agitated, and twisted itself into rings with such violence 
that one of the holder’s fingers was cut. He then said that if those who 
were searching for water bored at the spot they would find a good spring. 
A hole has since been bored 107 feet deep, with the result that a spring 

has been discovered which flows at the rate of 1000 gallons an hour. 
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Parliamentary Intelligence, 


PRIVATE BILLS (SESSION 1883) RELATING TO GAS, WATER, Erc.—Proaress mapr To Saturpay, May 5. 
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} 
Title of Bill Petition for Bill | Bill Read Bill Read Bill Bill Read Bill Received 
sue Of SEU. Presented. the First Time. | a Second Time. Reported. the Third Time. | Royal Assent. 
' bi ~ 
| | 
Alliance and Dublin Consumers’) Lords . Feb. 23 Feb. 23 March 9 | May 4 ve . 
Gepmee « e+ + ee 6 so) Oe. a | i - ol ‘6% | ee 
Barnet District Gas and Water Bill Lords . Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 8} April 17 April 20 . 
PF my “ Commons .{| Lords Bill April 24 - es oe * 
Basingstoke and Estrop Water Bill Lords . ./ Feb. 22 Feb, 22 March 1 
< a - Commons. | “s } oe oe .* 
Birmingham Corporation (Consoli-) Lords Commons Bill | May 4 iva oe ee . 
GABOR) DU... 5. 6-0 0:0. om nop OURINODS., Feb. 19 | Feb. 20 Feb. 26 April 9 May 3 | ee 
Brighton Corporation Water Bill Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 Feb. 26 ee oe + 
Ss a . Commons. | a | eo om | . 
Burnley Borough Improvement Bill Lords Commons Bill | May 1 - - os +s 
- a . Commons. Feb. 19 | Feb. 20 Feb. 26 April 18 April 3 at 
Dumbarton Water, &c., Bill ords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 Feb. 27 April 23 April 26 om 
= e Commons . Lords Bill | April 30 ae Ae ER | se 
Dundalk Water Bill . Lords és | ee | * 
ze ES Commons . Feb. 19 a | aa - a } “* 
Flintshire Water and Gas Bill Lords Feb. 26 | Feb. 26 | March 5 Preamble | not proved. | — 
a a Commons . —— 
Halesowen Gas Bill . Lords Feb. 26 Feb. 26 March 8 March 16 April 10 
~ . «+. » . Commons.| Lords Bill April 13 April 24 es és 
Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Bill Lords . . | Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 13 April 19 April 23 
- ee. - Commons.!/ Lords Bill April 24 } oe =x es 
Hawarden and District Water Bill Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 | Feb. 26 May 4 vis 
99 os aM Commons. | al oe | oe oe 
Heywood Corporation Bill Lords - | Commons Bill May 4 a es bs 
” Commons . Feb. 19 Feb. 20 Feb. 28 April 16 May 3 | 
Ipswich Gas Bill Lords .| Feb, 22 Feb. 22 March 5 ee - 
m ee dh | ss és a om | 
Kingstown and Blackrock Town-) Lords Feb. 23 Feb. 23 March 6 Bill withdrawn. —- | me 
ships Water Bill § .J Commons . | - — | ——— 
Lambeth Water Bill . . Lords es es | ie ss 
a oe bos «> Cemeeas 2] Feb. 19 Feb. 20 | March 5 April 26 co ‘< 
Leatherhead and District Water Bill Lords Feb. 23 Feb. 23 Feb. 27 | April 13 April 17 as 
Ra * a Commons.| Lords Bill | April 19 | April 30 a | és ee 
Limerick Water Bill. . . . . ..Lords ..| Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 1 May 1 | oe . 
a —————— ll cin ae | a a 4 oo 
Norwood (Middlesex) and Sunning-) Lords , Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 5 Title changed to| South-West Subjurban Water 
dale Distric® Water Bill . . .J Commons . | — |Bill (see below). 
Nottingham Corpcration Bill Lords és ee + os + 
” aS p Commons . Feb. 19 Feb. 20 | Feb. 28 May 2 en 
Portishead District Water Bill . Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 8 April 17 April 20 
a pe Commons.| Lords Bill | April23 | May2 | me Pe 
Portsmouth Water Bill . Lords .. se | ce | sia | 
” oe fen ne. 7 Feb. 19 Feb. 20 | March 5 | | 
Southwark and Vauxhall Water Bill Lords | —_—— a —_— 
” ” .- Commons. | Feb. 19 Feb. 20 March 5 Preamble | not proved. —- 
South-West Suburban Water Bill . Lords , See Norwood, | &c., Water Bill, | above. May 4 oa 
9 - ~ Commons . be ee oe ae | 
Staveley Water Bill . Lords Feb. 26 Feb. 26 April 5 May 4 | 
a "see 3 ye ee a be ss ' ei 
Stoke-upon-Trent and Fenton Gas) Lords Feb. 22 | Feb, 22 Feb. 26 | oe | 
_. -PSP Ara Teer .) Commons . ‘a ee ae a a 
Tendring Hundred Water Bill . Lords Feb. 22 | Feb, 22 Feb. 27 Preamble not proved. — 
” mm Commons . | | —_— _— 
Watford Gas Bill . Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 1 April 13 April 19 
” ee io) at ay Commons . Lords Bill | April 23 | May 2 sas oe 
Windsor and Eaton Water Bill . Lords Feb. 22 | . Feb, 22 } Feb. 26 April 30 
9 “ . . Commons. = | ee | ee oa 
Workington Local Board Water Bill Lords = | ‘i ae oo 
” 99 " Commons . Feb. 19 } Feb. 20 Feb. 26 May 2 oe 
Wroxall and District Water Bill Lords Feb. 26 Feb. 26 Bill withdrawn. semen —o- 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tvespay, May 1, 


Locat GoveRNMENT (GaAs) ProvistonaL ORDER Brru.—This Bill (to con- | 


firm a Provisional Order of the 
and Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, and the Public Health Act, 1876, 
relating to the Local Government district of Festiniog) was ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Hibbert and Sir Charles Dilke. 


WEDNEsDAY, May 2, 
Loca GovernmMENT (Gas) ProvistonaL OrpeR Bitt.—This Bill was 
presented, read the first time, and referred to the Examiners. 


Tuurspay, May 3. 

Gas AND WaTER ProvistonaL OrpERs Bru.u.—This Bill (to confirm cer- 
tain Provisional Orders made by the Board of Trade, under the Gas and 
Watcr Works Facilities Act, 1870, relating to Bilston Gas, Broadstairs 
Gas, Calne Gas, Enfield Gas, Ferndale Gas, Saint Neots Gas, Tadcaster 
and Wetherby District Gas, Swanage Gas and Water, and Ystrad Gas 
and Water) was ordered to be brought in by Mr. John Holms and Mr. 
Chamberlain. This was subsequently done, and the Bill read the first 
time, and referred to the Examiners. 

WatTeR ProvistonaL Orpers Brru.—This Bill (which is to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders made by the Board of Trade, under the Gas 
and Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, relating to Blandford District 
Water, Farnborough District Water, Gosport Water, Herne Bay Water, 
Newmarket Water, Newport and Pillgwenlly Water, and Pontypridd 
Water) was ordered to be brought in by Mr. John Holms and Mr. 
Chamberlain. 
time, and referred to the Examiners. 

A petition against the Barnet District Gas and Water Bill was presented 
from the Finchley Local Board. 


T'rmay, May 4. 


Local Government Board, under the Gas | 


This was subsequently done, and the Bill read the first | 


Petitions were presented against the Barnet District Gas and Water Bill, | 


from the East Barnet Valley Local Board and others; and against the 
Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Bill, from the Corporation of Hastings, 


HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE. 
Tuunspay, Aprit 12. 
(Before Lord Romttiy, Chairman; Lord Cuansrassit, Lord PoLTiMore, 
Lord Sanpuurst, and Lord TwEEDMOUTH.) 
BARNET DISTRICT GAS AND WATER BILL. 
(Continued from p. 783.) 

Mr. Ricuarps, on behalf of the East Barnet Valley Local Board, said he 
did not propose to call any witnesses, because his case was one entirely 
for the consideration of the Committee. He asked for a constant supply ; 
and that this was desirable from a sanitary point of view and in cases of 
fire was plain. If it would cost much, it might be matter for considera- 
tion how far it would be worth the Water Company’s while to undertake 
it, and how far they could therefore be legitimately asked to do so. This 
remark would not, however, apply to East Barnet, because it appeared 
that the whole of the district could be supplied, with the exception of a 
small portion of Hadley, from what was known as the Hadley tank, and 
would not put the Company to any unreasonable expense, because the 
water flowed by the simple force of gravitation. One question, no doubt, 
arose—viz., the expense the householders would be put to in altering their 
fittings. Certain provisions would necessarily have to be encountered ; but 
this could be very easily done. They were not necessarily the provisions 
incorporated in the Water Acts affecting the Metropolis, because there 
were plenty of instances of Provincial Bills in which constant supply was 
demanded, and these provincial regulations could be applied in the present 
case. The expense might amount to £25, if a man had his house elabo- 
rately and elegantly moulded and decorated, and if he chose to take his 
fittings through his house in such a way as to destroy these decorations. 
Colonel Bolton and Mr. Stevenson said the expense would depend upon 
circumstances ; but they put the reasonable cost at £2 to £2 10s. A con- 
stant supply could be given to East Barnet without involving the Company 
in any large outlay. Another point to be touched upon was that of the rates, 
and the mode on which the rates were to be charged. The basis of annual 
value was most unsatisfactory, because, in point of fact, the only question 
to be determined between the Water Company on the one hand and the 
public on the other was as to what the value of the houses was. In London 
the water-rate was levied upon the parish assessment; but here it was 
proposed not to be bound by this rule, but to leave it in every case an open 
question, giving rise to an action at almost every turn. Another matter 
which arose was that of fittings; and he would ask, was it fair and desir- 
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able that a company should enter a house and do this sort of plumbers’ 
work, thus creating an entire monopoly? Mr. Stevenson said it was not 
material, because, in point of fact, the public did not care about having 
their work well done, as it would be if they employed the Company ; but 
they liked to have their work done cheaply and badly, and so they still 
went to the plumber, and therefore the proposed clause would be super- 
fluous. The more reasonable view to take would be that it created a 
monopoly on the part of a powerful Company, which was, in truth and 
in fact, a hardship on tradesmen. The matter came before Parliament 
four years ago in the case of The Gaslight and Coke Company; but 
the Committee then intimated so strongly their objection to it, that it was 
withdrawn. On the other hand, however, it must be admitted that in the 
case of the Crystal Palace District Gas Company, Parliament came to an 
opposite conclusion; so there were precedents both ways, and it was a 
matter entirely for their Lordships to consider. There was no question 
with reference to the supply of water for sanitary purposes, such as flush- 
ing ; and, considering that the water flowed all through the district of East 
Barnet by gravitation, the average charge of 1s. 3d. per 1000 gallons was 
wi aaeeeg in | high, and was to a great extent prohibitive. If it was a 
air price for Finchley and the more distant districts, where the water had 
to be conveyed two or three miles, it was not fair that people who lived on 
the very threshold of the works whence the water was obtained should pay 
the same. Another point was the amount of capital. asked for. Nothing 
was so difficult as to ascertain the amount of capital a company were 
justified in asking; but it seemed extraordinary for a Company having a 
present capital of £168,000, to apply for a sum, excluding borrowing 
powers, actually more than doubling the present capital. The amount 
asked for was £175,000; and the Committee were told that £146,000 was 
required immediately ‘for water; but if this amount was cut down no 
injustice would be done. The utmost {that would happen would be that 
the Company would have to come again to Parliament a little sooner than 
they otherwise would. At the same time it must be admitted that their 
requirements were somewhat problematical, as the extent to which the 
district might be developed could not be known. Only think, however, 
what £100,000 spent on mains meant! It represented miles and miles. 
It was also asked that the new capital might be treated as separate for gas 
and water; and Mr. Stevenson admitted that, whatever difficulty there 
might be with respect to the past, there would be none with regard to the 
future. It was unreasonable that the two things should be mixed together ; 
but this was exactly what was done in the accounts of the Company—the 
loss on one portion of the business was made good by the profits on the 
other. It would be much more satisfactory to the consumers to know 
what the situation was, first with reference to gas, and secondly with 
reference to water. It would be so especially to the gas consumer, 
who might feel that in the price he was paying he was making good 
a loss on the supply of water. Another question ‘which had arisen 
was in regard to the auction clauses as applied to water. According 
to the Standing Order of their Lordships’ House, these clauses were 
strictly confined to gas. But inasmuch as the Company mixed the two 
things together, it was a matter for the Committee to determine; and 
they would be certainly asked to introduce, as touching the gas supply, 
these clauses. Mr. Stevenson’s suggestion with reference to the old and 
new capitals had nothing to do with the auction clauses. The old capital 
with a privilege of paying 10 per cent. might realize a higher price in 
the market, but nevertheless the 7 per cent. capital would command a 
premium. Everybody knew that gas shares were brought to pay 6 per 
cent., and water to pay not more than 5 per cent.; and unquestionably a 
company commanding these prices would obtain a premium. If they 
did not, they would not sell by auction, and they would have to go to the 
shareholders. With regard to the water portion of the capital, the Com- 
mittee were asked to enforce the auction clauses, although it was admitted 
they were not binding unless it was agreed that the combination of gas 
and water brought them into the same category, as regarded the Standing 
Order, as if they were a gas company proper. 

The Cuarrman : Supposing the Committee were to adopt your sugges- 
tion of separating the new capital as to gas and water, then, of course, the 
auction clauses would only apply to gas. 

Mr. Ricnarps said that, of course, if the two capitals were separated 
they would be entirely distinct things. However, the Company did not 
apparently leave much for gas—only £29,000. If the capital of a company 
were greatly extended, and likewise the area of supply, the period at 
which a diminution in price might be expected would be postponed. If 
capital were given recklessly, it was obvious the Company had the means 
of so expending it, and of extending their area in such a way that the 
surplus over and above the reserve fund never came into existence, the con- 
sumer did not benefit by a reduction of price, and the application of the 
Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847, would be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. Cripps said he would call his witnesses on behalf of the Finchley 
Local Board before addressing the Committee. 

Dr. A. Wright, examined by Mr. Cripps. 

I was formerly a member of the Finchley Local Board, and practised in 
the town for some years. I got up a memorial to present to the Water 
Company to supply our district with water. During the time I lived in 
the district I made complaints, from time to time, as to the insufficiency of 
the water supply; as very often for two or three days at a time I was 
without any water. I must, however, qualify this statement by saying 
such a thing has not happened within the last three years. 

Mr. Ricxarps: We have admitted that prior to 1878 there were irregu- 
larities of supply; but we deny that they have existed since then. 

Examination resumed: I recollect a serious outbreak of fire in 1881, very 
nearly opposite my house, and in close proximity to the College, of which 
I was Medical Officer. There were no means of getting water from the 
mains, and the fire was put out by obtaining water from the bath at the 
College, which bath is not supplied by the Water Company, I do not 
know whether the turncock had been sent for. The pipes in my house 
had to be changed in consequence of the carbonate of lime choking them. 
Owing to the deficiency in the supply, I had a second cistern placed on a 
lower level, because I found, in 1880 and 1881, that the water would not 
reach the upper cistern, the pressure being very small. At the suggestion 
of the solicitor whom I instructed at one time to bring an action against 
the Company, I took note, and found that on many occasions there was 
not more than haif an inch of water in a cistern holding 60 gallons. A 
very large number of persons at the same time made the same complaint, 
although I was told mine was the only one. For sanitary purposes there 
ought to be a sufficient pressure to carry the water up to a high cistern. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rickarps: There were five or six persons in my 
household. The pipes are ordinary ones, and were fitted by the builder. 
The officials of the Company came to examine the cause of my complaints, 
and I found they generally sent a man the following day to see whether I 
was properly supplied, and on such occasions I always was. 

Mr. G. Pope, examined by Mr. Cripps. 

Tam Superintendent of the Finchley Fire Brigade, and have on numerous 
occasions inspected the hydrants throughout the district. I have frequently 
found the water supply to be deficient, and sometimes no water at all; 
there has also been very little pressure. In the event of a fire we went to 





a pond if we could; it used to take so long to reach the turncock (being 
nearly 24 miles to Church End, and occupying from 2 to 24 hours). I was 
present at the fire mentioned by the last witness, where we had to get the 
water from the bath at the College. (| Witness pointed ‘out on a map the 
position of the various hydrants in the district. } 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pemper: I consider the hydrants are in a very 
good state at present. Our Secretary says, “there are no indicators in 
various places ; in some parts of the parish they are all lost; the roads are 
made up in some parts, and the plugs are quite buried;” but that is not 
my fault, and I would not say it was the fault of the Water Company. 
On one occasion a fireman screwed the cap off one of the plugs, and it took 
him some little time to get it back again, and to make good the road. 
There was a little pressure in that instance. 

Re-examined by Mr. Cripps: Speaking on behalf of the Fire Brigade, I 
certainly say there should be a constant supply of water in the mains. 


Frmay, Apri 13. 
Mr. G. W. Brumel, examined by Mr. Cripps. 

I am Surveyor to the Finchley Local Board, and have received instruc- 
tions from my Board to prepare a design for the drainage of their district. 
When this scheme is introduced, it will be simply impossible to effectually 
flush the sewers without a constant supply. I believe there has been a 
difficulty within the last few days in making the roads in the eastern por- 
tion, through want of a continuous supply. I was only appointed to my 
office on the Ist of March last, and since then there have been no fires. 
Should there be one, if hydrants were put on to properly-charged mains 
the water could be obtained at once, and a turncock would. not be required. 
The hydrants in existence were fixed by the Company at. the expense of 
the Local Board, the latter having no power to do so themselves. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pemper: It is the duty of the Local Board to 
keep the hydrants in order; they also decide the position in the road, but 
not the service or main to which they should be attached. I believe the 
Company made a complaint with reference to the small number of 
hydrants, and said that in many cases they were from 140 to 1200 yards 
apart, whereas by law they ought to be only 100 yards apart; but it is 
useless to have hydrants where there is no water. Trunk mains do nct 
exist over the whole of the district, but only upon a small portion of it; 
and there are no trunk mains where the hydrants are short of water. 
{ Witness was cross-examined at some length as to the local positions of 
the hydrants.} We have four water-carts and about eight miles of road 
to water. There are between 30 and 40 miles of road; but we cannot 
water the whole parish, because we have not the water to do it with. 

Mr. J. Ebbs, examined by Mr. Cripps. 

Iam Assistant Surveyor of the Finchley Local Board. On March 28, 
between two and three o’clock in the afternoon, no water was to be 
obtained from one of the hydrants, which is connected with the main; 
and there have been many other instances. Last summer sometimes two 
hours were wasted with the cart before we could get water. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pemper: We have been told there was constant 
pressure in the mains ; but I am sorry to say I could not find any water. 

Mr. W. Hector, examined by Mr. Cripps, said he was a plumber, and had 
taken a piece of pipe [produced] from a boiler in the Finchley district, 
and he was constantly being called in to remedy similar cases of corrosion. 
The pipe in question had been in use about eight years. There was a 
certain quantity of corrosion in the pipes in London, but not to the same 
extent. 

In cross-examination by Mr. PemBer, witness said the pipe was a 3-inch 
one, such as was usually employed in the houses about Finchley. There 
was no means of cleaning the boiler. He had frequently made it red hot 
to try and get the stuff out, but could not succeed. 

Mr. H. C. Stephens, examined by Mr. Cripps. 

I live at Finchley; and am a Fellow of the Chemical Society, and a 
Member of the Council of the Sanitary Institute. After I had been in my 
house for about a year, I found the pipes choked with carbonate of lime, 
and had totake them out. This involved a great deal of destruction, and 
the cost was £75. The Colne Valley Water Company, with artificially 
softened water, had their pipes near, and I applied to them, and they said 
they were willing to supply me, but that as my house was out of the dis- 
trict I must get the consent of the Barnet Company, but this the latter 
declined to give. They could not see their way to softening the water, 
and I then made inquiries and went to several places where the water was 
being softened. Eventually I decided to soften the water myself, and it 
cost me between £400 and £500. I employ Clark’s process, and with care 
the bicarbonate of lime is more completely got rid of than by boiling. 
The hardness has been reduced from about 18° to 4°, as tried by Clark's 
soap test. In boiling the water after being so treated I do not believe that 
there would be any deposit, such as is shown in the pipe which has been 
produced, nor can I conceive that it would be scientifically possible. I 
entirely disagree with Colonel Bolton when he states that if a boiler under 
ordinary circumstances would become choked up in one year, in three 
years with Clark’s process it would be in exactly the same condition ; 
because the residuum of the hardness is due, not to the calci-carbonate, 
but to the sulphates of lime and magnesia, which you cannot remove by 
Clark’s process, and where there is no evaporation—as in the case of 
domestic supply—the tendency to accumulation does not exist. The mag- 
nesian sulphate is very soluble in water, and the sulphate of lime is equally 
soluble in hot as in cold water. In my experience there is not the least 
tendency to deposit, and this fact is well known. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pemser: The pipes in my house are larger than 
is customary ; and of course it takes a longer time for deposit to form. I 
always have bottles of hard and soft water on my table; and my guests, 
when I have any, generally prefer the latter. I cannot conceive for what 
purpose hard water is required. Of course, if the Company softened their 
water they would soften it for everybody, the same as the Colne Valley 
Company do. 

Mr. Cripps said all he had to ask the Committee was not to grant such 
extensive privileges as were sought by the vongeay. except subject to 
such terms as would satisfy the Finchley Local Board and the large 
number of ratepayers and owners whose names were attached to the peti- 
tion. Not only were the Company seeking to enormously increase their 
area of supply, but also to double their capital; and the Local Board sub- 
mitted‘that these powers should only be granted on the condition in refe- 
rence to the new capital, as well as to the old, that a distinction should be 
drawn between the amount devoted to water and the amount devoted to 

as. There was an essential difference between the two, because, what- 
ever might be done with regard to the capital asked for water, the Com- 
mittee could not fail to apply the ordinary restrictions as to gas capital— 
that was to say, to place the Company under some form of sliding scale 
and auction clauses. It must have been apparent from the evidence that 
there was not that general spirit of content with the water supply of 
Finchley which the promoters of the Bill wished to be believed. The first 
point on which the Committee would be asked to impose terms and condi- 
tions upon the Company was with reference to the charges made for water 
for domestic purposes, There was only one general manner in which water 
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could be charged for, so far as domestic purposes was concerned. It was 
essential, in order that the poorer classes of a district should have a 
sufficient supply, that the charge for domestic purposes should not be in 
reference to the quantity used, but to the value of the property to which 
the supply was given; and by section 56 of the Act of 1872 the test of value 
was to be the annual rack-rent. Since that year, however, there had been 
most important legislation on the subject; and section 56 of the Public 
Health Act of 1875 recited that ‘where a local authority supply water to 
any premises, they shall charge in respect of such supply a water-rate 
to be assessed on the net annual value of the premises, ascertained in the 
manner by this Act prescribed with respect to general district rates.” 

The CuarrMan said in most cases it would be the rack-rent. 

Mr. Cripps said there must be in many cases an essential difference; 
because there might be certain matters to be deducted from the gross rack- 
rent which would not be included in the net annual value. 

The CuatrmMan: Would you be content with the rateable annual value ? 

Mr. Cripps said he should certainly be quite content with it; and the 
only reason why he suggested the words “net annual value” was that 
there might not be a necessity for two assessments. The second matter 
was as to the irregularity of supply, which no doubt existed at the present 
time in the Finchley district. The Committee would be aware that, under 
the Water-Works Clauses Act, any company supplying water to a district 
was compelled to give a constant supply at a certain pressure; and there- 
fore all that was asked was that a special exemption given to the Company 
in 1872—when the Finchley Local Board were not represented—should not 
be continued. By the Act of 1875 any owner or occupier of a house who 
had not a constant supply under pressure could recover certain penalties ; 
but, inasmuch as in Finchley there were a few houses lying so high that if 
such a provision were carried out it would cause enormous expense, because 
the reservoirs would have to be altered, it was not intended to propose 
anything so unreasonable as this. The alteration suggested was—if the 
Barnet Company would assent to it—that pressure should only be given so 
as to carry water to the top storeys of houses, where such top storeys were 
below the level of the bottom of the existing reservoirs. This took away 
all the question of expense; and by the ordinary process of water finding 
its own level the pressure could be given without any of the exaggerated 
and enormous outlay which had been referred to. Another question named 
was as to the hardness of the water, which might be summed up in this 
way: There was a tendency for the pipes to become choked, which was 
a very serious matter to owners of small properties. But this could be 
cured at an expense of only 27s. per million gallons; and every witness had 
admitted that there was no deterioration whatever in the quality of the 
water for dietetic purposes by the use of Clark’s process. 

The CuarrMan said this was not the case, because Dr. Tidy said it would 
practically spoil the water. 

Mr. Cripps said he was absent when Dr. Tidy was examined ; but there 
was the evidence of Mr. Brooking, Dr. Saunders, and Mr. Stephens on 
the other sidg, There was likewise the fact that in the Colne Valley this 
process was actually used, and the promoters had never suggested that any 
one in the district was disappointed or disliked the water so supplied. 
Colonel Bolton’s evidence was very important, when he said the hardness 
of the water could only be reduced from 18° to 6°, and this could only put 
off for a certain period the liability to choking up; but the matter had 
really been answered by Mr. Stephens, who said that Clark’s process did 
more to separate the bicarbomate of lime than boiling could do. Passing 
to the question of public supply, what the Local Board really wanted was, 
not intermittent supply—not constant supply only in trunk mains, but in 
the tributary mains throughout the whole of the district. That there had 
been an insufficiency, and that it was a matter of great importance to the 
Finchley Local Board had been amply proved. One effect of giving a 
constant supply would be that it would not be necessary to consider where 
the turncock lived, or who could be sent for him; but in case of fire the 
water would be on the spot, and there would be a hydrant to which the 
engine could be attached at once, and by means of which it might be hoped 
the fire would be at once extinguished. The question as to sewers was 
equally important, and it was essential that there should be constant 
supply for flushing purposes. If the hydrants were so situated that they 
could only be got at during certain times, it became more or less prohibi- 
tory. The only other point was as to the price of water supplied for 
public purposes, and there were two propositions for him to make with 
reference to the subject. The first was that the Company should not be 
allowed to charge more than 1s. per 1000 gallons; and, in order to make 
this proposition an effective one, and to prevent disputes, that they should 
be compelled to supply by meter. It was not suggested that there would 
be any difficulty in so doing, but it was a very important matter for the 
Local Board. 

Mr. Macizan said he had a few witnesses to call on behalf of the Barnet 
Local Board previous to Mr. Stephens addressing the Committee. 

Mr. W. Poole, examined by Mr. Mac.ean. 

I am Clerk to the Local Board at Chipping Barnet, who, under the Act 
of 1675, are the Sanitary Authority of the district. The petition of the 
Board was duly approved at a meeting convened for the purpose. Per- 
sonally I have not had any complaints to make lately, but up to about four 
months ago I was constantly short of water, although my cistern is an 
unusually large one, holding about 200 gallons. I have occasionally 
received complaints from the inhabitants, although, as a rule, they are 
made to the Company direct, or to the Surveyor of the Board. I have 
only had one complaint in writing. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rickarps: At the meeting there were 12 votes 
for opposing the Bill and 8 against. There are 4000 inhabitants of the 
district; but the meeting was held on Easter Tuesday, and some who were 
nee wy did not vote. I have frequently had my cistern and pipes over- 

1auled. 
Mr. D. Schmidt, examined by Mr. Maciean. 

I am a member of the Barnet Local Board, and have known the district 
ever since the Company were ‘started. When they obtained their first 
Act of Parliament they had power over all the district for four years 
without having a drop of water to supply us with; but since 1875 we have 
hada fair supply. The quality is also good; and I believe the only thing 
we want, as a Local Board, is to know what we are going to pay for it 
when we get it, and also that we may be supplied by meter, which the 
Company have refused todo. Swimming baths in London invariably pay 
from 4d. to 6d. per 1000 gallons; but for five years the Company have 
charged me Is. 6d. per 1000 gallons for my water. Last year I went to the 
expense of £150 to dig a well and erect engines; and then the Company 
came to me and reduced the price to Is. 4d. but not till after I had spent 
the money. In my opinion there should be a sliding scale for the water, 
ranging from Is. to 6d. per 1000 gallons. It is only fair that those people 
who live in a higher district should pay a little more, as it is more 
expensive to supply them; and we are quite prepared for this. The ques- 
tion has constantly come before our Board, as to whether or not we have 
a good supply of water in case of fire. For some time past we have been 
obliged, whenever there has been a fire at High Barnet, to send to New 
Barnet to have the water turned on; but lately the superintendent has 
been furnished with a key, so that he can turn on the water at the tank at 





Hadley, and this supplies a main for which we have paid £20 a year for 
six years. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rickarps: I am not aware that for the last six 
years the Fire Brigade have had the key of the Hadley tank; nor yet that 
the tank gives the mains in one district constant supply for the purposes 
of fire. My house is outside the parliamentary limits of the Company at 
present—although the swimming bath is not—and I made an agreement 
with the Company to bring the water there, by guaranteeing them 10 per 
cent. upon the outlay. I was present at the meeting held to consider the 
opposition to the Bill, and stated that there was not a better managed 
Company in England than the Barnet Company. This remark referred 
to the present time ; it was not so in 1872. 

Mr. W. James, examined by Mr. STEPHENS. 

I am a builder in a rather large way of business in the Barnet district. 
My experience has been that the existing supply was very inadequate till 
within the last few months, although it certainly has improved since ; but 
even now I occasionally receive complaints. In one case recently I was 
called on to clean out a cistern at Helier. where there was no water; but 
there was nothing the matter with the fittings. If I have new fittings to 
put on I give notice to the Company’s Engineer, and ask him to meet me 
to discuss the position and size of the pipes, and so on, so that we work in 
concert with one another. I have had to make numberless complaints as 
to the difficulty of obtaining a satisfactory supply in premises of my own. 
The reply has always been, “ Your fittings are out of order.” To this I 
have answered, “ Come and inspect them, and point out anything amiss ;” 
but they have never done so. I think the figure of 64d. given by Mr. 
Stevenson as the cost to the Company must be overstated. Taking the 
cost of raising a million gallons of water a day at 64d. per 1000 gallons, 
the Company must consume something like 27 tons of coal a day for their 
engines, which I take to be utterly impossible; and if this figure fails, the 
1s. 8d. which was built upon it must go with it. On Wednesday last I 
went with the Superintendent of the Fire Brigade to test whether water 
could be obtained from the mains. We first went to the Hadley tank, 
where the Superintendent left his son to open the valve of the 6-inch 
main, while we went to a fire-plug in the Alston Road. The valve was to 
be opened at seven o'clock precisely, and we waited there between 15 and 
20 minutes before any water came at all. We waited 30 minutes alto- 
gether, and there was no pressure whatever; there was simply enough to 
run over the fire-plug into the road. Had a fire occurred under these 
circumstances it would have been a very serious matter. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rickarps: The main we opened was the service 
main for the consumers, which, as I understand, is the only main that 
can be opened to get water for the hydrants and fire-plugs. The 4-inch 
special main does not reach these districts. I have had nothing to do 
with water concerns beyond putting in the fittings. 

Mr. H. Newberry, examined by Mr. Macey, said he was Superintendent 
of the Fire Brigade, and could corroborate the previous witness with 
reference to the experiments on the mains. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Rickarps, witness said no notice was given 
to the Company that the valve was going to be opened. 

Mr. J. J. Elliott, a photographer, gave evidence as to the inconvenience 
he had experienced from the scarcity of water. 

Mr. H. D. Poole, a solicitor, who had resided in Barnet for 17 years, 
stated that he was concerned in the parliamentary contests in 1871 and 
1872, which were mainly upon the gas question, and therefore the water 
provisions in the Act of 1872 did not receive the same amount of con- 
sideration which had been given them upon the present occasion. 

Mr. STEPHENS said there were two or three considerations affecting the dis- 
trict he represented, and also affecting the case generally, which he wished 
to lay before their Lordships. It was certainly a remarkable thing that if 
the Company really were what they described themselves to be, they 
should have to face the opposition of no less than three Local Boards in 
their district. The Board he represented did not wish to deny to other 

ersons the benefit of a water supply. On the contrary, they could feel 

or people who were short of water; for this was what they had suffered 
themselves under the régime of the Company. What they desired to do 
was to call attention to the anomalies existing in the district, and to ask, 
if the Committee thought fit to pass the preamble, that it should be 
accompanied with all necessary protection for the inhabitants. Reading 
a little between the lines, it was quite evident that the Company them- 
selves did not feel it to be altogether such a simple case as they would 
have the Committee believe. The case had been opened as absolutely one 
in which there was nothing to be said on the other side. The works were 
splendid; the supply was inexhaustible, and so was the machinery ; there 
was nothing that could in any way be complained of as to pressure. 
Coming to the evidence, what did they find? ‘ Ah,” said Mr. Glaisher, 
“do not put constant supply upon us; the pressure will be so enormous 
that the pipes will not stand it.” Therefore it was quite plain that the 
case as presented, and the case as it had been disclosed, were two very 
different things ; and the Committee were invited to draw,their own infer- 
ences. Then it was said that constant supply was not necessary. Dr. 
Saunders, however—in whom the promoters thought they had a strong 
witness—in his report for the year 1880 stated that “‘ nuisance has arisen 
from the imperfectly flushed sewers, and I would once more call attention 
to the importance of having every closet in the town supplied with water. 
; In no place with which Iam acquainted are the disadvantages of an 
intermittent water supply more forcibly illustrated than at Barnet.” 
Another wonderful discovery was made with regard to defective fittings. 
The supply was everything that could be desired; but the fittings were so 
bad, so defective, and the Company had absolutely no control over them, 
that therefore the best water would run to waste. If this was the case, why 
had the Company not brought in a Bill to improve the fittings ?_ The very 
regulations, however, which had been issued by the Company [the same 
were handed in] completely disposed of this portion of the case. It had 
been stated in the opening of the case that the proposed capital was calcu- 
lated as being required for ten years ; but when the Engineer was examined 
he said it would only be if the district grew, and if everything took place 
on the scale he supposed that at the end of ten years it might be necessary 
to sink another well. It had been confidently put to the Committee that 
they would not refuse to give the promoters all they asked because they 
came with such remarkably clean hands; but, tested by the evidence which 
had since been given, this plea did not appear to have all the strength it 
had when it was made. What was the actual position? There was a gas 
fight in 1871, when the Bill of the Gas Company was rejected, and this 
led to the combination of the three Gas Companies. Then there was 
another strong fight, and the Bill was likewise rejected. It was then 
committed again, by consent, upon the gas portion of the case—everybody 
thinking of the gas and mor he of the water; and when the Bill finally 
passed there were actually no clauses describing what water-works tle 
Company had. Under these circumstances, no one could place any very 
great reliance upon the water provisions in the Act. Further than this, 
the provision in the Act of 1872 exempting the Company from the need 
of giving a constant supply was one which had crept in rather than had 
been deliberately put in. . Therefore, when a case had been made in the 
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report of their own officer for a constant supply, and condemning an 
intermittent supply, the fact that there was a section under this head in 
the Act of 1872 was not the answer it would have been if the circumstances 
of 1872 had been otherwise. The Company also said that calculations as 
to the cost of supply were deceptive. But this was not the case of a com- 
pany with extensive reservoirs upon the hills, and obliged to watch the 
clouds anxiously to see whether or not there was likely to be a fall of rain 
in time to fill up their tanks and rescue the district from drought. It was 
simply a question of so many hours’ pumping ; and if anything went wrong 
with one pump they could go to another. This being so, the capital they 
asked for was enormous,and would not do the slightest justice tothe district. 
A number of witnesses had been called to say they were satisfied with 
things as they were; but what was the value of such statements when 
tested by the evidence? ‘“ We never read the Bill,” said some; “* We gave 
our answer on the assumption that there would be no change ;” while the 
very object of their presence was that there should be a change; and the 
Board he (Mr. Stephens) represented asked that this change should be 
accompanied by proper provisions for the district. What difficulty would 
there be in letting the water flow down from the Hadley tank wherever it 
would supply ? and if, for their own purposes, the Company wanted new 
reservoirs, then from them, again, let a constant supply be given. It 
would not entail an expenditure of £20,000, or anything like it; it would 
entail a few hours’ more pumping, and this was all. The Company had 
represented that they had a supply of water in their mains which was 
ample in the case of fire, all their trunk mains being said to be charged 
with water; but it was now known they were not. It was known that 
witnesses went straight from the committee-room to the reservoir, turned 
on the water, and there it was—not! If such was the case when the 
Company were doing their best—for, of course, they were on their best 
behaviour when before the Committee—what would it be when the Bill 
had passed? With regard to the price to be paid for the water, it was 
true they had a scale of charges in their book of regulations; but there 
was nothing in the Act to make them binding, and they might be altered 
at any time. As a price was fixed for gas, so a price ought to be fixed 
for water; and if a scale of charges were framed they ought to be made 
obligatory upon the Company. It appeared that the case might be very 
conveniently put in this way: Either the Company had a surplus quantity 
of water over and above the requirements of the district for the supply 
of which they had been constituted; or, if they had not a surplus, they 
had no ground whatever for applying for an extension of their limits. If 
they had not, the only result would be to pass down an inefficient supply, 
because they would be sending down over a larger area what was only 
enough for the purposes of the present district. If they had a surplus, 
how could they say, in the face of the report of their own Medical Officer, 
“ With a surplus supply of water we will not give you a constant supply.”’ 
This was the case. The Committee had been asked to hear separately 
the water and the gas portions of the case, and for the purposes of evidence 
this might be a very convenient course, but for the purposes of decision 
perhaps their Lordships would take the view that, with regard to a Com- 
pany claiming to come into court with such remarkably clean hands, they 
had not heard everything until they had heard the gas portion of the case. 

Mr. Pemser: You say nothing about gas in your petition. 

Mr. Srepnens said he objected generally to the Bill. At all events 
the evidence given by the Local Boards all pointed more or less to. dis- 
satisfaction in one shape or another; and before new districts and new 
powers were placed in the hands of the Company, they for the present 
districts po justice at the hands of the Committee. 

The CHamman said the Committee would not trouble Mr. Pember to 
reply either with regard to the purity of the water or the amount of capital 
proposed to be raised; nor yet on the question of the extension of the 
limits, so far as the preamble was concerned. 

Mr. PemseER, in his reply, said he would first refer to the question of con- 
stant supply, which was an admirable thing under circumstances approach- 
ing those of the Metropolis, because the works there were of great magnitude, 
and constructed for the purpose of getting the pressure at the highest pos- 
sible point; but such an outlay was never contemplated for Barnet. He 
would suggest that the Act of 1871 (which was passed a year previous to 
the Barnet Act) was passed after most careful consideration of the wants 
and requirements of the Metropolis; and in the metropolitan area con- 
stant supply was given, and likewise to certain places outside where it 
was thought to be properly applicable. But even in these cases it was 
only given in concert with regulations for preventing waste, &c. That it 
was a most expensive thing for the Company, and likewise for the con- 
sumers, went without saying; and it would be remembered that none of 
the householders when in the box cared to have it for this very reason. If 
in 1872 it had been thought right that the metropolitan provisions as to 
constant supply should have been applied to Barnet, this would have been 
done; but the real fact was that the configuration of the district was very 
difficult. Moreover, it seemed rather hard that the water should be so 
used that persons who lived below a certain contour should have a con- 
stant supply, and practically more than they wanted, when the result 
might be such an extravagant waste as would render it insufficient for 
those who lived in the more elevated districts, and who paid as high a rate 
as those who lived below. Another thing to be borne in mind was, that 
it was much more expensive to give a constant supply than an inter- 
mittent one, however good the latter might be. There was no charge 
against the Company of mismanagement or want of economy; yet 
it appeared that the prices fixed in their Act of 1872—6 per cent. 
upon houses of a certain rental, 5 per cent. upon those of a lower 
rental, and so on—had not enabled them to pay more than a com- 
paratively small dividend, and there was no proof whatever that these 
prices, even with an intermittent supply, would ever enable them to 
pay larger ones. If the Committee were going to revise the Company’s 
incorporating Act in such a serious and fundamental manner by imposing 
a constant supply, they would be going a long way to damage a property 
which had come into existence with the sanction of Parliament, The 
General Act of 1871 showed the extreme care with which Parliament 
considered the whole matter. All the places mentioned in the Act, with 
the exception of Hampstead (which was on rather high ground) and 
Streatham (which again had a certain height), were low lying; and one 
could not help noticing that a constant supply was only intended where 
it could be given without putting the companies to any undue expense, or 
affecting their rights as holders of property. In the present instance the 
consumers were all within the district of one Water Company, all paying 
the same rates upon their houses; and if it were not possible for the 
Company to obtain a higher rate in consequence of the expense imposed 
upon them, it would amount to the fact that people who did not receive 
a constant supply would be paying for the expense of such constant supply 
to those who had it. Suppose that in five years’ time the Company should 
be in a position to pay 10 per cent.,and found themselves with a surplus— 
that was to say, they would be but for the constant supply—they would 
then reduce the rates all over the district; but inasmuch as constant 
supply had been put upon them, the period at which they would so reduce 
the rates would be postponed indefinitely; and of course to the prejudice 
of those who did not participate in the constant supply. It must be 





remembered that constant supply was mainly given in the Metropolis for 
the benefit of the poor, and for the sake of the very small class of houses 
—persons who had not cisterns in which they could store water. In 
districts like Finchley, Chipping Barnet, and Monten Hadley, houses were 
built with cisterns which would afford a proper amount of storeage, and 
therefore constant supply was not a matter of such overwhelming necessity 
as to make the Committee do anything which would be hard on the Com- 
pany on the one hand, or would work with anything but absolute impar- 
tiality among the consumers on the other. A supply was even given on 
Sundays; and therefore, so far as doméstic purposes were concerned, a 
constant supply was not a matter of paramount necessity. Passing from 
this subject, there was the question of flushing the sewers, and also that of 
fires ; and the evidence of any difliculty there was very trifling. There had 
been a few isolated complaints, such as going to a certain hydrant and find- 
ing it did not give out water,‘or that the water-cart had to wait for an hour 
or two. Possibly the management might not have been first rate; but this 
could be amended if it were so. There was no general declaration on the part 
of the Local Boards that the supply was not torthcoming ;,but, on the other 
hand, the evidence was all the other way. A number of hydrants were 
tested with regard to the matter of fires, and it was admitted the water 
was there, although not under any great pressure, but in nearly every 
case in such a condition that if the hose had been applied and the engine 
worked there would have been plenty of water. Moreover, if the turncock 
were sent for as soon as the engine, in all human probability the former 
would be there first. There would not be much trouble about a supply if 
the hydrants were only properly fixed; but it was obvious there were 
long distances on the roads where there were no hydrants at all, or only 
very few. In dealing with a neighbourhood like Barnet, the same machi- 
nery could not be expected which was available for the metropolitan area. 
Here was a Company with moderate materials, moderate resources, and 
moderate capital, prepared to develop their }resources and spend their 
capital for the purpose of giving a good and fairly eflicient supply to the 
whole of an extremely difficult district ; and was it not better that they 
should do this than have an impossible condition imposed upon them— 
impossible because it could not be applied within their means to the 
whole district equally and impartially ? 1t was a curious thing that so late 
as 1879 a very valuable return was presented to Parliament, showing the 
means by which drinkable water was supplied to every sanitary district in 
England and Wales; and surely, if constant supply were considered 
necessary, it might have been supposed it would have been suggested 
at that time. With regard to East Barnet, they were asked if their supply 
was sufficient, and they replied that it was; but they made no suggestion 
for any improvement whatever, although they then had the opportunity. 
Now, however, they were before Parliament they thought there was an 
opportunity, not to say that the Bill was a bad one, or anything of the 
kind, but to ask for a great number of extremely doubtful boons, all of 
which would, of course, be very great burdens to a Company who were by 
no means prosperous. Did the Committee think the present case one for 
putting such a very serious incubus on the Company for such a doubtful 
and partial result, not forgetting that the consumers themselves had a 
word to say on the amount it would cost them? Reference had ben 
made to the Company asking for a privilege. They were, to a certain 
extent, custodians of the public interest. It was true they were a trading 
company, but one which received uncommonly little for their money. They 
said that if they were to do their duty by the public they ought to supply 
water over a larger area, but they could not do this without parliamentary 
sanction ; and they were only asking for powers to extend operations which 
had proved beneficial to the district in which they were carried on. The 
next point to notice would be that of flushing the sewers; and doubtless 
the petitioners would like to see a clause inserted in the Bill by which 
they would get water for such purposes upon cheaper terms than at 
present. Then, again, pretty strong evidence had been given that the 
price now charged was by no means high. 

The CHarrman intimated that this point need not be pressed. 

Mr. PEMBER said the next question was how the rental was to be caleu- 
lated. The capital of the Company had been raised on certain rating 
powers sanctioned by Parliament, and what reason had been adduced for 
an alteration, except that the consumers would like it? No doubt they 
would; and any other person who now paid acertain price for a commodity 
would like to have it cheaper. The Company's scale of charges was not 
high. Taking a place like Bradford, where the consumption was much 
greater, it would be found that the charge was 74 per cent. up to £20, as 
against 6 per cent. at Barnet ; 7 per cent. up to £60, against 5 per cent. ; it 
remained at 6 per cent. until £100 was reached, when it was 5 per cent. 

‘The CuarkMan said this point need not be pursued. 

Mr. PeMBER said the only remaining question was that of the future 
capital ; because he supposed the separation of the past capital would not 
be considered. 

The Cuarrnman: No; take the future capital. 

Mr. PeMBER said he assumed the only object in separating the two 
capitals was that the public should get the advantage of auction clauses. 

Mr. Ricuarps said there was a strong probability that the loss in one 
case was made good by the profits in the other; and it was thought each 
ought to fare according to its own circumstances. 

Mr. PEMBER said supposing this were the case, it was a very good thing. 
Gas was toa certain extent a luxury, while water was a necessity; and 
if the latter were supplied at a very low rate of profit, it was a very good 
thing for the community at large. While, however, in this case, the water 
had been sold at a very small profit, gas had been sold at a moderate price, 
and the dividend on the two together had only averaged 5 per cent. What 
benefit would the community derive from a separation of the two capitals : 
Only the auction clauses, which were all very well in the case of large 
concerns ; but who would give sixpence premium for shares in the Barnet 
Gas and Water Company when they had not succeeded in paying 5 per 
cent. on their existing capital? What would be the result? Simply an 
expensive and troublesome machinery, the cost of which must be charged 
upon the consumers, because the time when they would be able to reduce 
their price would be postponed. In conclusion, the learned Counsel asked 
the Committee to say that the mixture of the capital account had worked 
well up to the present time. Even at Birmingham—where both the gas 
and the water supply were in the hands of the town—the profit was still 
placed to one account, and the rates reduced as the Corporation pleased. 
The system had worked very well hitherto at Barnet. Water had been 
supplied cheap, and gas at a moderate rate ; and this being so, let them go 
on > the same way in the future, and in all probability with the same 
result. 

The parties were then directed to withdraw. On being readmitted, 

The Cuarkman said the Committee were of opinion that the preamble of 
the Water Bill had been proved; and the only alteration they proposed to 
make was that the future capital should be divided, and the auction clauses 
introduced into the gas portion of the Bill. They did not insist upon a 
constant supply, nor interfere with the power of supplying fittings, nor 
with the rack-rent. 

The consideration of the gas portion of the Bill was then proceeded 
with, a report of which will appear next week. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE. 
Fripay, Aprit 20. 

(Before Earl Betmore, Chairman; Earl Muutown, the Marquis of 
Norruampton, Lord Meiprum, and Lord DERWENT.) 
HAWARDEN AND DISTRICT WATER BILL. 
FLINTSHIRE WATER AND GAS BILL. 

Mr. Litrter, Q.C., and Mr. Barren appeared for the promoters of the 
Hawarden Bill; Mr. Ropweiu, Q.C., and Mr. Cripps for those of the 
Flintshire Bill; Mr. CLement Hicerns and Mr, E. W. Epwarps repre- 
sented the petitioners against the latter Bill. 

Mr. LirTLER having opened the case on behalf of the promoters of the 
Hawarden Bill, 

Mr. W. H. Gladstone, M.P., testified to the fact that the whole of the 
Hawarden district was greatly in need of water. He had, he said, care- 
fully considered the two schemes for supplying the need. At first he was 
disposed to welcome the Flintshire scheme, but when the other scheme 
was brought forward he came to the conclusion, quite impartially, that it 
was the superior scheme. His reasons for arriving at this decision were, in 
the first place, that the Hawarden Bill gave a better supply to Sandycroft 
and Queensferry, which were very badly off for water; secondly, that the 
Hawarden scheme was in every respect a comprehensive one; and, thirdly, 
that as the Hawarden scheme comprised a larger gathering-ground than 
the Flintshire scheme, it was better adapted for the needs of an in- 
creasing district. He expected the trade on the Dee to extend, and there 
were mining and other industries which awaited development. Increase 
of industries and consequent increase of population necessarily implied 
the need of an ample supply of good water, which would be provided if 
the proposed scheme were carried out. In considering the merits of the 
two schemes, he had assumed it to be very doubtful whether the Flint- 
shire scheme would supply Sandycroft and Queensferry. He did not 
approve of the Flintshire scheme—he had merely mentioned it to Major 
Tulloch, at the Local Government Board inquiry held in September last 
year, as one which he was disposed to welcome ; but when the two schemes 
came upon the table he decidedly preferred the Hawarden one. The 
opinion of the Guardians on the schemes was divided ; but the latest pro- 
nouncement of -the Hawarden Union was, he believed, in favour of the 
Flintshire scheme. 

Rev. W. Evans, Rector of Halkin, and a member of the Holywell Board 
of Guardians, gave corroborative evidence as to the need of water, and de- 
tailed certain preliminary steps taken at Buckley with a view of supplying 
the pressing requirements of the place. The idea was abandoned when a 
more comprehensive scheme was set on foot. Having gone into the merits 
of both schemes, he had come to the conclusion that the Hawarden 
scheme was, on the whole, the better one. He thought the Holywell 
Union district would be better supplied by the Hawarden scheme than 
by the other, because it embraced a larger gathering-ground ; and as the 
rainfall was almost certain to be the same, a larger area of gathering-ground 
must mean a better supply. As the Hawarden plans showed mains taken 
to Sandycroft and Queensferry, he thought there was evinced a bond fide 
intention to supply these places. This intention was absent from the 
Flintshire plans. He understood, however, that there was no compulsion 
to supply in either case. 

Mr. H. Robertson, M.P. for Shrewsbury, gave evidence as to the water 
requirements of the Wrexham, Mold, and Connah’s Quay Railway in the 
district, and in general terms as to the business done by the Brymbo 
Water-Works. Speaking as an engineer, he thought the Hawarden scheme, 
going through Mold, much more advantageous than the Flintshire scheme. 
He agreed also with the reasons given by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Evans in 
favour of the Hawarden scheme. He quite concurred in the necessity of 
including Mold in the scheme, and gave evidence to show that the work- 
ing expenses of a company with a large capital were comparatively more 
economical than those of a smaller undertaking. He understood the Mold 
Water-Works were not equal to the supply of the town, and had heard 
that the Hawarden Company were going to pay £17,000 for the privilege 
of supplying the place, which was an important one. He did not say the 
Flintshire scheme was insufficient, but it was comparativelyso. To his 
mind the Hawarden scheme, having double the gathering-ground of the 
other, was more adequate. He had not made exact observations as to the 
soil on which the reservoirs of the rival schemes would have to be made ; 
but, as between clay and a gravelly soil, he should prefer clay. Except that 
the Flintshire scheme did not go through Mold, there was not much to 
choose between the two; but the Hawarden Company had apparently con- 
sidered the district more, and made more provision for affording a supply. 
He thought that, taking the Mold Company with a net revenue of £1200 a 
year, it was a good purchase to buy up the undertaking for £17,000. 

Mr. W. Lester, as a practical man who had had between 30 and 40 years’ 
experience of water-works, said he had never seen a better gathering- 
ground than the one proposed by the Hawarden Company. That of the 
Flintshire scheme was not nearly so good. It was limited,and the storeage 
capacity was thoroughly inadequate. The Hawarden Company’s proposed 
reservoir was a little more than 20 acres in extent. The route taken by 
the Hawarden scheme was preferable to that of the Flintshire scheme, 
because the levels were better, and it traversed the main roads. He 
thought it was a very important matter to include Mold, as it would, in 
his opinion, be a sad thing to leave the place dependent upon its present 
supply. He then gave exhaustive information as to the working and 
— of the Brymbo Water Company, of which he is a Director, and 

anded in a table showing the steady increase in the Company’s receipts 
from 1871 to 1881. From his previous experience in such matters, he 
anticipated there would be no difficulty in raising the capital for the 
Hawarden scheme. 


Monpay, ApriL 23, 

On the assembling of the Committee this morning, 

The CuarrMan intimated that they were quite convinced as to the abso- 
lute necessity for the provision of some more adequate supply of water 
than that now in existence in the district, and there was thus no need to 
call further evidence on this point. 

Mr. H. FE. Taylor, C.E., of Hawarden, then described the constitution 
and some of the actions of the Hawarden Trustees, and explained his 
reasons for formulating the water scheme now before the Committee. 
After indicating the various villages served with water by the Hawarden 
scheme, he said that, so far as Sandycroft and Queensferry were con- 
cerned, he had always intended to provide them with a water supply; and 
if there was any question as to the Company’s legal liability to do so, he 
was ready to undertake the duty now, and would guarantee that it should 
be performed, whatever might be the percentage return on the outlay. 
He handed in a paper showing the population to be served by the Hawar- 
den scheme, as follows:—In Holywell Rural Sanitary District, 10,262; 
Hawarden Rural Sanitary District, 7431; Mold Urban District, 5000; or 
a total of 22,693. He also produced a table of the charges under each 
scheme, showing that the annual water-rate chargeable under that of the 
Hawarden Company was much less than that of the Flintshire Company. 
After detailing the propositions under the former scheme for the supply 
of Tryddyn and Hawarden, he said that his scheme did not intend to 





interfere in any way with the tank at Hawarden, which now gratuitously 
supplied certain of the poorer inhabitants with water; whereas the Flint- 
shire scheme would take it away altogether, and confiscate this free supply 
of water. He then gave particulars as to the quantity of water which his 
scheme would supply, and as to the gathering-ground from which he 
intended to draw the water; and denied that there were copper mines or 
farms which could pollute the supply of water on his gathering-ground. 
The gathering-ground for his scheme was 1400 acres in extent; that of 
the Flintshire scheme 650 acres. After commenting on the engineering 
difficulties in the latter scheme, witness said he had not the least doubt 
that if Parliament sanctioned the Hawarden scheme the capital required 
for carrying it out would be subscribed. 

Mr. G. J. Symons, F.R.S., explained how he had arrived at the average 
annual rainfall on the gathering-grounds of the two companies. He said 
he put it down at 36 inches per annum, from which he deducted 6 inches 
for unstorable water and 10 inches for evaporation; leaving 20 inches per 
annum as the available supply. 

Dr. E. Frankland, F.R.S., stated that the water collected at the gather- 
ing-ground of the Hawarden Company, and submitted to him by Mr. 
Taylor for analysis, was one of the best he had come in contact with. It 
was excellent mountain water, soft and palatable, and admirably suited 
for dietetic and domestic uses. It was also very well adapted for steam 
purposes. 

Mr. H. Robinson, C.E., the Engineer of the Hawarden scheme, was then 
examined. He expressed his opinion that the gathering-ground proposed 
to be taken by the Flintshire Company was insufficient in area. The area 
of that of the Hawarden Company was 1400 acres, that of the Flintshire 
Company 650 acres ; and to his mind the latter Company could not collect 
from their gathering-ground the whole of the water they would require. 
Both were gravitation schemes; and the Hawarden Company, in impound- 
ing the water, adopted measures to avoid any source of contamination. 
The Hawarden Company’s gathering-ground was free from every source 
of pollution, and there would be no difficulty in making the proposed 
reservoir. The top water level of the reservoir would be 762 feet, and the 
outfall 718 feet: and they intended to have one service reservoir with a 
top level of 555 feet, which would supply a head of water available as far 
as Hawarden. The Hawarden reservoir would be a low-level one, in order 
to diminish the pressure upon the district beyond. There would be no 
difficulty in giving sufficient pressure for an abundant supply generally to 
all the district. Taking Professor Symons’s estimate of’rainfall, the water 
derived by the Hawarden Company from their gathering-ground would be 
6333 million gallons per annum. He estimated the total annual require- 
ments at 200 million gallons; thus leaving ample margin for future exten- 
sion or increased demand. Their storeage reservoir would hold 624 million 
gallons, or a supply for 114 days without rainfall. The cost was estimated 
at £39,000, including mains, distribution-pipes, and everything that would 
be required. With regard to the Flintshire scheme, the storeage reser- 
voir would only hold 20 million gallons; so that the Hawarden Company 
had three times the storeage capacity of the Flintshire Company. Again, 
trees were a source of pollution; and there were trees on the Flintshire 
Company’s gathering-ground, but none on the Hawarden ground. In the 
matter of levels, the Flintshire scheme had an advantage of 9 feet, but that 
was all. The Flintshire mains went across private lands for about four 
miles, and also over the summit of ahill. They carefully avoided going 
near Mold. The estimate of £12,600 for the Flintshire works was, in his 
opinion, utterly insufficient. The works shown by the deposited plans 
for the Flintshire scheme would cost £20,663; and the further works con- 
templated according to the plan now put in would cost another £17,840; 
making a total cost of about £38,500. The Flintshire scheme would cost 
within £500 of the estimate for the Hawarden scheme; but of course to the 
Hawarden amount would have to be added, in round figures, £20,000 for 
buying up the Mold: Company’s works. He was certain the Flintshire 
scheme could never be asuccessful one. Hecould gather into the Hawarden 
ground all the water that fell upon the Flintshire ground, so that he could 
supplement his supply by the whole of their water; whereas they were fixed 
by their level to a small gathering-ground. 

Major H. Tulloch, R.E., one of the Inspectors to the Local Government 
Board, detailed the circumstances connected with the inquiry held by him 
into the question of the Hawarden district water supply. No scheme was 
approved at the inquiry; and the Board suspended action in the matter. 
He preferred the Hawarden scheme, because it had a larger gathering- 
ground and a larger reservoir than the Flintshire scheme. 

Evidence was then called in support of the Flintshire Bill. 

Mr. LE. F’. Bateman, C.E., of Mold, explained at great length the en- 
gineering points connected with the two schemes. He said he considered the 
present storeage capacity of the Flintshire reservoir ample. It was sufli- 
ciently large for the purposes of the district, and was on a good bed. The 
levels were in favour of the Flintshire scheme. The plans of the Flint- 
shire Company were made.with the intention of supplying Queensferry and 
Sandycroft. He maintained that the estimate of the cost of the Flintshire 
works was correct. 

Mr. J. I’. Bateman, C.E., F.R.S.,.also gave evidence in favour of the 
scheme. He considered the site of the Flintshire reservoir to be much the 
better one of the two, as it consisted almost entirely of clay. Witness 
supported the calculations made as to the storeage and quantity of supply 
proposed by the scheme. 

Mr. J. Mansergh and Professor Symons having been examined in support 
of the objections raised in the petitions against the Flintshire Bill, 

The several learned Counsel addressed the Committee, and the room 
was then cleared. On the readmission of the parties, 

The CxarrMan intimated that the Committee were of opinion that it was 
not expedient to proceed with the Flintshire Bill, and that the preamble 
of the Hawarden Bill had been proved, subject to the introduction of 
certain clauses. 

The clauses were then submitted and agreed to; and the Chairman was 
directed to report the Bill, as amended, to the House. 





PuncuasE OF THE LimeRIcK WaTER-WoRKS BY THE CoORPORATION.— 
When the Bill of the Limerick Water Company was before a Committee 
of the House of Lords the week before last, considerable opposition was 
threatened by the Corporation of the town, who were promoting a 
Provisional Order to authorize a competing scheme. After the case had 
been opened by Mr. Michael, who hoped the Committee would put some 
pressure on the Corporation to induce them to come toa settlement (so 
as to save £50,000 or £60,000 of the public money), communications were 
opened between the parties, which it is hoped will lead to a satisfactory 
settlement. On Monday last week the Bill passed through committee 
after a statement had been made that an arrangement had been come to 
by which the Corporation should take over the works for a sum of £23,000. 
Subject to certain necessary conditions, there would besuspensory clauses 
that none of the powers of the Corporation should be carried out until 
they had complied with the conditions in the clauses agreed on, and con- 
tained in the Bill as now before Parliament. 
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HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION. 
SaTuRDAY, APRIL 28, 
(Sittings at Nisi Prius, before Lord Cotermee and a Special Jury.) 
ST. MICHAEL’S GAS COMPANY, LIMITED, Vv. CULLUM. 
ALLEGED FRAUDULENT REPRESENTATIONS. 

This was an action brought to recover a sum of £402 18s. 6d., being the 
amount alleged to be due by the defendant on the allotment to him of 100 
shares of £5 each in the plaintiff Company, and for arrears of calls. The 
Company has a nominal capital of £25,000, in 5000 shares of £5 each; and 
on May 31,1881, the defendant requested the Directors to allot him 100 
shares, having duly paid £1 on each share at the time of his application. On 
the following day he received his allotment note, under the terms of which 
he was bound at once to pay a further £2 on each share; and he also had 
due notice of two further calls of £1 per share on Aug. 26 and Dec. 10, 1881. 
He had not paid the £200 due on the allotment, or either of the calls of 
£100 each ; and he now pleaded that he was not liable, on the ground (inter 
alia) that he had been induced to apply for shares by fraudulent represen- 
tations. The fraud on which he relied was this: He alleged that when 
the Company (which was formed for the purpose of acquiring a concession 
from the Portuguese Government for supplying the principal town of the 
island of St. Michael, in the Azores, with gas) had found that their shares 
had been taken up by the public to a very limited extent only, one of the 
Directors, who had rooms at 39, Lombard Street, had procured a young 
man named M‘Culloch, and, with the intention of inducing the public to 
believe the firm he had there established, under the style of “ M‘Culloch 
and Co.,” was the same as that of a well-known firm of bankers, had issued 
a circular calling attention to the prospectus of the Company, which was 
recommended as “an honest, genuine, and lucrative investment,” and one 
worthy of attention. On receiving this circular, defendant applied for 100 
shares, because he believed the document had been sent by Messrs. 
M‘Culloch and Co., of 75, Lombard Street; but on discovering, four days 
afterwards, that this was not the case, he at once repudiated his con- 
tract. He admitted that he had not for six months taken any steps to 
have his name removed from the list of shareholders, and that his applica- 
tion that this might be done had been refused by Justice Kay in January, 
1882,* principally on the ground of such delay. As to the alleged fraud, 
the Company pleaded that the defendant could not now take advantage 
of it, as, with a full knowledge of the facts (which, as he alleged, had 
amounted to fraudulent misrepresentation) he had not taken any steps at 
the proper time to have his name removed from the register of share- 
holders. 

Mr. PETHERAM, Q.C., and Mr. F. Sarrorp appeared for the Company ; 
Mr. M‘Intyre, Q.C., and Mr. WeppEeRzuRN for the defendant. 

Mr. Stancomb, the Secretary, having proved that the defendant had 
applied for the shares in question; was cross-examined on the subject of 
the constitution of the Company. He said he did not know that Andrew 
M‘Culloch, of M‘Cullioch and Co., of 39, Lombard Street, was, at the date 
of the issuing of the circular, merely a bank clerk, between 17 and 18 years 
of age. Messrs. M‘Culloch and Co. issued the circulars from their office; 
but he was not aware that any commission was to be paid to them on any 
shares subscribed for through the firm. Apart from the shares allotted to 
the plaintiff, 948 had been taken up, and by the balance-sheet of the Com- 
ef prepared by himself in February last he found the total amount that 
nad been paid on the shares so taken up was £3951, while the capital and 
liabilities were put down at £38,060. One of the shareholders had filed a 
petition to wind up the Company, but had withdrawn it. 

Some documentary evidence was then put in, including the proceedings 
before, and judgment of Justice Kay above referred to. 

For the plaintifis it was sought to put in the circular issued by Messrs. 
Melville, Evans, and Co., the successors to Messrs. M‘Culloch and Co., the 
well-known bankers in Lombard Street, with the view of showing that it 
had been issued previously to the date at which the circulars had been 
sent out on behalf of the Company from 39, Lombard Street; but this was 
objected to by the Counsel for the defendant. 

Mr, M‘InTyreE then opened the case for the defence, and said he should 
show that Mr, Cullum had been induced by fraud to take the shares; that 
the circular issued by M‘Culloch and Co. had really been issued by the 
Company, and had been signed by Mr. Humphreys, who had a large interest 
in it, and had carried out some of the works. Further, that Andrew 
M‘Culloch, whom one of the Directors had found to make up the firm of 
M‘Culloch and Co., was then, and indeed afterwards, simply a youth—a 
bank clerk at £50 a year. 

Defendant was called in support of the learned Counsel’s statement, and 
said that when he went to the Company’s bankers to pay in his cheque 
for the £200 due on the allotment of his shares, he was told that the 
M‘Culloch and Co. who had issued the circular were not the same firm as 
Messrs. M‘Culloch and Co., the American bankers, of 75, Lombard Street. 
Thereupon he went to the M‘Culloch and Co. of No. 39, but failed to find 
anybody at the office there. 

In cross-examination, witness said he bought the shares as an invest- 
ment, and was perfectly well aware that Messrs. M‘Culloch and Co., of 75, 
Lombard Street, by whom he had believed the circular to have been 
issued, were not the bankers of the Company. He had only known the 
name of M‘Culloch and Co., of Lombard Street, as that of a firm of 
bankers, from having for many years seen it outside No. 75 as he had 
passed up and down the street. 

Lord CoLermnce: Did your observation ever carry you so far as to 
notice the number of Messrs. M‘Culloch and Co.’s house. 

Witness : That is just where I was at fault. 

At this point the Foreman of the Jury said that the jurors considered 
they had heard sufficient evidence, and at once found for the Company. 

_ Lord CoLeRmGE gave judgment accordingly, certifying for a special 
jury. 





SOUTH SHIELDS COUNTY COURT.—Tuunspay, May 3. 
(Before Mr. E, J. Mryne wx, Judge.) 
BANKS UV, SOUTH SHIELDS GAS COMPANY. 
CLAIM FOR DAMAGES CAUSED BY A GAS EXPLOSION. 

To-day Thomas Banks, a foreman joiner, sued the South Shields Gas 
Company for £10, being compensation for damages sustained by him in 
consequence of an explosion of gas which occurred on his premises. 

Mr. W. E. O. Scort appeared for the plaintiff; Mr. J. Srracuan for the 
Company. 

From the evidence it appeared that plaintiff had perceived a smell of 
gas in his house; and, after opening the doors and thoroughly ventilating 
the place, he examined the meter. There was water on the meter shelf, 
and also some running down the walls. He tried the connections, and 
found them secure; and, the smell of gas having passed away, he struck a 








* See JournaL, Vol, XXXIX., p. 193. 





match. Immediately there was an explosion. Plaintiff was thrown down 
and burnt about the face and hands, and the ceiling and furniture were 
damaged. He was unable to follow his employment for 16 days. 

For the defence it was contended that there had been contributory 
negligence on the part of the plaintiff in striking the match, and in not 
turning off the tap at the meter before he did so. 

His Honour agreed with this, and gave a verdict for the defendants, 
with costs. 


liscellaneous etws. 


THE PROPOSED PURCHASE OF THE IPSWICH GAS-WORKS 
BY THE CORPORATION, 

A Special Meeting of the Ipswich Town Council was held last Friday— 
the Mayor (Mr. E. R. Turner) presiding. 

Mr. GrisEy moved that the common seal of the Corporation be affixed 
to the contract for the purchase of the works and undertaking of the 
Ipswich Gaslight Company. He said the contract, which it was asked 
should be sealed, merely expressed formally that which had been before 
the Council at their previous meeting. It had been well and ably con- 
sidered on the part of the Corporation by the acting Town Clerk and by 
the Parliamentary Agents entrusted with the matter. He believed that 
it was originally drawn by them, and it had received but few alterations 
at the hands of the other side. It had been read by the Committee in 
extenso. This being the case, he did not think it would be necessary to 
trouble the Council with any remarks upon it; but simply move that the 
common seal be affixed to it. 

Mr. A. F. Nicotson seconded the motion, which was carried with only 
three dissentients. 





BLACKPOOL CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 

The Quarterly Meeting of the Blackpool Town Council was held last 
Tuesday, when the Gas Committee reported that they had resolved to 
recommend the Council that the sum of 1 per cent. on the capital outlay 
on the gas-works be paid yearly to a fund to be opened and called “ The 
Gas-Works Renewal Fund;” and that the price of gas be reduced from 
3s. 3d. to 2s. 9d. per 1000 feet, such reduction to commence at the quarter 
ending June. 

On the minutes coming up for confirmation, 

Mr. ANDERSON, in accordance with notice of motion which he had given, 
proposed—“ That the following resolution, passed at a meeting of the 
Town Council held on the 8rd of April, 1883—viz., ‘That a discount of 5 
per cent. be allowed to all gas consumers who pay their accounts within 21 
days after the same shall have been demanded ’—be and the same is hereby 
rescinded ; and that the following resolution of the Gas Committee, passed 
at a meeting on April 17, be adopted :—‘ That the price of gas be reduced 
from 3s. 3d. to 2s. 9d. per 1000 feet; such reduction to commence at the 
quarter ending June.’” He said the reason he asked that the resolution 
passed at the last meeting with reference to the 5 per cent. discount be 
rescinded was because there was a mistake in the matter. If the 5 per cent. 
discount resolution came into operation and all gas consumers availed 
themselves of it, it would not amount to 2d. per 1000 feet; while the Gas 
Committee proposed that 6d. per 1000 feet should be deducted from the 
price of gas. The gross profit from gas this year amounted to £5500; and 
if they deducted the interest and the sinking fund they had £3740 of net 
profit, which went to the relief of the rates. This was equal to about 9d. 
in the pound. If they reduced the price of gas 6d. per 1000 feet, they would 
take £1606, leaving £1743 to go towards the reduction of the rates—equal 
to about 43d. in the pound. When they had previously reduced the price 
of gas, the increased consumption which had taken place had generally 
recouped them; but the reduction had only been 3d. He should antici- 
pate that if they reduced the price as the Committee suggested, they would 
next year have at least 64d. or 7d. in the pound to go towards the relief of 
the rates, assuming that the growth of the town was in proportion to what 
it had been. 

Mr. FisHer seconded the motion. 

Mr. Mycock moved that the 5 per cent. be allowed to all who pay their 
gas bills within a certain period, and that the Council do not reduce the 
price of gas. 

Mr. CARDWELL seconded this proposal. 

The Mayor said that if they allowed the 6d. it would take off more 
money than the town could afford. 

On a vote being taken, there were 3 for the amendment, and 9 for the 
motion. 

Mr. BickersTaFFE then moved another amendment to reduce the price 
of gas 3d. per 1000 feet, and allow 5 per cent. discount. 

Mr. Mycock seconded this amendment; but it was lost by 6 votes to 3. 

Mr. Covutston moved still another amendment, that the price of gas be 
reduced 3d. per 1000 feet, and that no discount be allowed. 

Mr. CarpweELu having seconded the amendment, it was carried by 
8 votes to 6. 





Srratrorp-on-Avon Water Suprty.—Last week, Mr. Arnold Taylor 
held an inquiry at Stratford in reference to an application made to the 
Local Government Board by the Corporation for a Provisional Order 
empowering them to take certain lands for the purposes of their water- 
works. Mr. L. W. Pritchard, C.E., who has prepared the plans for the 
works, gave evidence as to the nature and extent of the scheme; and, there 
being no opposition, the Inspector expressed himself satisfied, and said he 
would report favourably to the Local Government Board. 

CLEcKHEATON Locat Boarp Gas Suppty.—The report on the working 
of the gas undertaking of the Cleckheaton Local Board for the year end- 
ing March 25 last, which was recently presented to the Gas Committee by 
the Clerk, shows that the quantity of gas manufactured was 40,743,000 cubic 
feet, being an increase of 2,585,000 cubic feet over the previous year. The 
quantity of coal carbonized was 4220 tons, which was 45 tons more than in 
the year 1881. The leakage showed a slight improvement, being 0°35 per 
cent. upon the make less than in the preceding year, and 4°71 per cent. 
less than in the twelve months ending March 25, 1881; but it must still be 
regarded as unsatisfactory. The coal had cost 130d. per ton more than in 
1832. The quantity of coke sold was equal to 7cwt. 1 qr. 2 lbs. per ton of 
coal consumed, which was an increase of 71 lbs. per ton over last year; and 
the average selling price was 43°11d. per ton, against 79°39d. last year, or a 
decrease of more than 3s. per ton. This was the most unsatisfactory item in 
connection with the year’s working, and neutralized the gain from the in- 
creased average make of gas. The amount paid for interest upon loans, 
with the amount transferred to the sinking fund during the year, was equal 
to 17°27d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas accounted for. The amount of gross 
profit, plus £320 11s. 10d., the value of gas supplied to the public lamps, 
was equal to 8°06 per cent. upon the amount of the loan capital. The gas 
supplied to the public lamps in Cleckheaton is not paid for, and thus the 
general district rate is, and has been for a number of years, relieved by 
fully 3d. in the pound by the gas-works. 














IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 

The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Association was held on the 
3rd inst., at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, E.C., under the 
presidency of Sir Jutian Goutpsmip, Bart. 

The Secretary (Mr. R. S. Gardiner) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and also the following report of the Directors :— 

The present half-yearly ordinary general meeting of the proprietors has been 
convened, in conformity with the Association's Acts of Parliament, for the purpose 
of receiving a report from the President and Directors upon the affairs of the 
Company, and of declaring a dividend for the half year ended Dec. 31, 1882. 

The following summary shows the results of the Association’s operations during 
that period :— 

The quantity of gas made in the half year ended the 31st 





Cubic Feet. 


of December last was . ° 6 © 2 « « « « « « 9,826,000,000 
The quantity made in the corresponding half year of 1881 
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Being an increase of bis it ia Ate — 155,000,000 
or at the rate of 4°89 per cent. 
The total number of lights on the 8lst of December last 
amounted to. Nee ee ee ES ee See 
{there being at that date 105,455 consumers on the books 
of the Association.] 
At the close of the corresponding half year of 1881 the 
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1,364,749 
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These figures giveanincreaseof. .... . 47,064 

or at the rate of 3°57 per cent. 
The entire length of mains laid on the 3lst of December Miles. 
a a er ae Te ee rere ee a ee ee 1,294 
The length of mains laid on the 3lst of December, 1881, was 1,254 
Showing anincrease of . . 40 


A comparison of the cost of the coal employed during the half year with that of 
the coal used in the corresponding period of 1881 exhibits a decrease of nearly 2d. 
er ton. 

. The mildness of the weather during the winter months again affected the sale of 
coke, and necessitated a further reduction in the price of this product. The revenue 
derived from its sale was, therefore, considerably less than in the corresponding 
— year. There was improvement in the value of both tar and ammoniacal 
iquor. 

The rental for the half year under review was in excess of that for the corresponding 
half year, but the profit was somewhat less, which may, to a great extent, be 
attributed to the decrease in value of the coke. 

Considerable outlay was incurred in extending the plant to meet the increased 
demands made upon it; the mains having, in particular, been greatly enlarged, 
especially at Vienna. Land was purchased at Berlin to provide for the future 
enlargement of the Schéneberg works. Several generator furnaces were erected at 
the Fiinfhaus works at Vienna, in furtherance of the introduction of this system of 
heating the retorts; and new condensers and exhausters supplied to the Tabor 
works at that station. The four tower scrubbers in course of construction on the 
Gitschinerstrasse works at Berlin were completed and set in action. At Brussels a 
new gasholder was erected at the Forest works, and a gasholder tank constructed 
on the Koekelberg works for a new holder to be erected there shortly. Apparatus 
for the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia was also put up at that station. The 
apparatus erected for this purpose at Lille was set in action. The Berchem works 
at Antwerp were completed, and are now giving satisfactory results. The recon- 
struction of the works at Armenti¢res and at Meaux was brought nearly to com- 
pletion, and the reconstruction of the Ober-Mainthor works at Frankfort was 
commenced. 

The President and Directors desire, in conclusion, to draw the attention of the 
proprietors to the accounts for the half year ended the 31st of December last. 
These have been duly audited, and from them the Directors have, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Companies’ Clauses Consolidation Act, prepared a scheme 
showing the profit of the Associatian for the half year, and the portion thereof 
applicable to the purposes of dividend, which the President and. Directors recom- 
mend now to be declared—namely, a dividend of 5 per cent. for the half year ended 
the 3lst of December last, and a bonus of 1 per cent., payable free of income-tax on 
and after the Ist day of June next. 

The Directors who go out of office by rotation are John Horsley Palmer, Esq., 
Sir Julian Goldsmid, Bart., and Francis Bassett, Esq. These gentlemen are eligible 
for re-election, and offer themselves accordingly. 

The Auditor who goes out of office is Joseph Sebag, Esq., who is also eligible, and 
offers himself for re-election. 

The CHarrman: Gentlemen, I regret to have to say that Sir Moses 
Montefiore and Mr. Wood are not able to attend the meeting to-day. I 
have also to state, as I have been in the practice of doing since I have 
occupied this chair, the circumstances that have occurred during the 
period which has elapsed since the date of the report—namely, since the 
8lst of December. One event I would specially refer to—the death of 
Mr. Nathaniel Montefiore, who for 16 years had been a member of 
the Board. With regard to the report, it speaks for itself, as it 
generally does. It shows that we have been continuing in the steady 
course of our business—that we have been endeavouring, as we generally 
do, to improve our works, and to do everything that can be fairly expected 
of a prosperous gas company by its customers, and to give a very fair supply 
in return for the money they pay us. Our business has increased consider- 
ably. We have made 3326 million cubic feet of gas, which is 155 million 
cubic feet more than in the corresponding period of 1881, or an increase 
of 4°89 per cent. You can see that the production of a large quantity 
of gas like this must involve considerable labour not only on the part of 
the Board, in supervision, but also on the part of the Engineers; 
and when I am able to say to you, as I am glad to be in a position 
to do, that the gas unaccounted for is decreasing, I think it is a 
proof that our working is satisfactory. We are doing all we possibly can 
to decrease the unaccounted-for gas. At some of our stations this isa 
difficulty, because in Holland and elsewhere we have places where the 
soil consists of half land and half water; and, as every one who supplies 
gas knows, this mixture is a very unstable compound in which to lay gas- 
pipes. Notwithstanding this, we have been able to reduce, and I trust 
we shall make further reductions in the unaccounted-for gas. One matter 
referred to in the report is the question of regenerator furnaces. We have 
been conducting considerable experiments on this subject, as many other gas 
companies have been doing ; and though we have not arrived at any absolute 
conclusion, I think we have come to this view—that there is a great deal 
in the process, and that though further improvements may be made—I 
would almost say, will certainly be made—in them, they are and can be 
very largely used. With regard to other items of the working, I think the 
only matter which it is necessary for me to point out is that the 
decrease in the value of coke has been very considerable. You all 
know how very fluctuating the price of coke is on the Continent, and 
how entirely it depends on the severity of the weather. If, as a 
gas company, we have to regret that the past winter was not more 
severe, so that we might have had a better return from our coke, 
on the other hand we cannot help feeling glad, as men, that the poor 
people have not suffered so much as they would have done had there been 
a severe winter. As to secondary products, I do not think I need say more 
on this occasion than that what I have stated at previous meetings has 
been borne out—that the improvements we have introduced in the other 
residual products have resulted and are resulting in additional income to 
the Association, which, to a certain, though only to a moderate extent, 
compensates for the diminished price of coke. Having said this on the 
general working, I desire to mention, as I have done at previous meetings, 
that before striking the balance for the purpose of dividend we have 

thought it right to make due allowance on account of the reduction in the 
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value of the plant at one or two of our stations where our term of life, if I 
may use the expression, is limited, and where we are subject to the great 
uncertainties there always are on the Continent in connection with the 
renewal of concessions. You have on previous occasions been satisfied 
with that statement, and not asked for details; and no doubt you will 
to-day observe the same reticence. When I remind you that the loss of 
the supply at Ghent did not impede our working, because we made due 
provision for it, I think you will say, on this occasion, we are exercising 
a wise foresight in looking ahead, so as_ not to alter the general result 
of our operations. Now, I desire to point out to you again, as I 
have often done before, that the difficulty in renewing a concession 
comes in consequence of the competition of financial houses and other 
persons who really do not know what a gas business is. They think they 
can go in and make large profits on selling to newly-formed companies, 
and they are perfectly regardless of what the result may be as far as those 
newly-formed companies are concerned. We, however, have a reputation 
ta lose ; and the consequence is that we are not able to compete with many 
of these gentlemen on the terms which they appear willing to risk. How- 
ever, in one case I know of a company which at one time did enter into 
competition with us, and which—I am not aware whether it was in conse- 
quence of this competition, or because some of the other business it under- 
took was of a very speculative character—is now in considerable difficulty, 
and not likely to trouble any gas company any more. But no doubt, as 
far as it goes, it does add very much to the difficulties of the position 
of a gas company on the Continent. We shall do all we can to 
meet the reasonable requirements of municipal councils or town councils 
and of consumers generally ; but we do not think it is wise to risk capital 
without getting a moderate business return. During the half year now 
under consideration we have been doing our very best to make fresh 
arrangements with one or two towns where our contracts are likely to 
expire in the course of a few years. It is not desirable that I should tell 
you more than this. But, at the same time, one or two of the Directors— 
notably Mr. Pigou—have been exceedingly active in attending to our 
affairs on the Continent; and I can assure you, with our improved staff 
and the general supervision which I think is now well exercised over all 
the affairs of the Association, we endeavour not to allow any fair oppor- 
tunity to slip. I may perhaps tell you, for instance, that at Antwerp, 
where, as you know, we light the whole of the town, we have recently 
concluded a small contract for 30 years with a neighbouring commune 
called Merxem, which is at present unimportant, but to which it is 
thought in the future the town of Antwerp may ultimately extend; and 
we keep our eyes open to eventualities of this sort. I think, as far as this 
kind of extension is concerned, we take advantage of every opportunity. 
I may also mention that during the half year to which I am now refer- 
ring we have sold a small part of our land at Toulouse, which we used 
to light many years ago, but where, as you may remember, the con- 
tract now belongs to another Company, and will for many years; and we 
have also proceeded to dismantle the Ghent works, and, wherever possible, 
made use of the materials we have derived from those works. In some 
cases we have sold them, and we have parted with some small portions of 
our land. I think the estimate we formed at the time, and the provision 
made for the loss of capital there, were sufficient, and amply sufficient, and 
that upon the remaining property we shall realize at least the amount we 
calculated we should obtain. Therefore, in this respect, the Association 
has not any loss to look forward to. I am not aware that there is any other 
matter to which it is necessary for me to call your attention. We are 
anxious to give you all reasonable information ; but I look upon a com- 
pany that has its operation upon the Continent in a very different light 
to one having its operations in England. In England, when an Act 
of Parliament has been once obtained, all that directors of a gas com- 
pany have to do is to get up every morning and eat their breakfast 
—that is to say, they have to see that the materials they use for their 
enterprise are good; and that they are properly consumed. Having 
done this, they have nothing more to do. But we have a very different 
business—not only to get up to breakfast, but to look forward to the 
time when there may be no breakfast for us. We have always to be 
ready for this eventuality—to make all possible arrangement for it. This 
makes a very great difference in the aspect of affairs ; and the consequence 
therefore is that we have constant anxiety in making suitable arrange- 
ments with the municipalities, and in meeting their wishes and desires. 
It is on this ground that the Directors of the Association and of any gas 
company which has its business on the Continent are not upon the bed of 
roses that I consider an English gas company lies upon; because, as for 
talking of the difficulty of meeting the requirements of an Act of Parlia- 
ment in England, and all that kind of thing, there are such capable 
English gas engineers that I am satisfied, as in the past, so in the future, 
they will not have the least difficulty in doing it. If this were all, we 
should have no difficulty on the Continent; but there is the additional 
trouble of looking to the period at which the concessions expire. It is in 
consequence of this that we are not able to proclaim the whole state of our 
affairs to other possible competitors, and are obliged to ask you, on many 
occasions, to put that confidence in the Board which I am grateful to you 
to be able to say you have always shown us, I think, since every member 
of the Board has been on it. I have to thank you for your attention to 
these few observations of mine, and to say that if there is any matter 
which you would like further elucidated, and which I can fairly answer, 
I shall be very happy to do so. I now move—‘ That the report on the 
affairs of the Association which has been read be received and entered on 
the minutes.” 

Mr. T. H. G. NewrTon seconded the motion. 

The CuarrmMan: Now, gentlemen, if you have any observations to make 
I shall be happy to hear you. [After a pause, and no one rising to address 
the meeting, he continued:] Well, gentlemen, I see that the observations 
I have made do not appear to be unsatisfactory to the shareholders who 
are present to-day, and therefore it seems that there is nothing further for 
me to do than to put the motion. 

The motion having been put and carried unanimously, 

The Cuarrman said: The next motion is— That a dividend of 5 per 
cent. for the half year ended Dec. 31, and a bonus of 1 percent., be declared 
on £2,800,000 stock of the Company, and that the same be payable, free of 
income-tax, on and after the Ist of June next.” 

Mr. RicuaRrpson seconded the motion, which was unanimously agreed to. 

The retiring Directors and Auditor having been re-elected, 

Mr. E. H. PaLMer moved, and Mr. HorncastT te seconded, a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman and Directors, and the motion was carried. 

The CHarrmMan: Gentlemen, individually and collectively, we are all 
much obliged to the shareholders of this Association for the steady sup- 
port and constant confidence which they have shown to us as a Board. 
On their behalf, as well as my own, I have to thank you for your constant 
approval of our conduct up to the present time. In so doing, I do not 
think I ought to omit asking for your approval on behalf of Mr. Leonard 
Drory (our Chief Engineer), Mr. Lindon, the Engineers, and all the other 
officers and agents whom we employ, who show constant attention to the 
affairs of the Association. I at the same time desire to couple with this 
vote our Secretary, who has constantly and uniformly justified our selection 
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of him. I now move that a vote of thanks be given to Mr. Leonard Drory, 
Mr. Lindon, the Secretary, and the other officers of the Association, for 
their constant and uniform attention to the work of the Association. 
Mr. NewTon seconded the resolution, and it was carried unanimously. 
The proceedings then terminated. 








BAHIA GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Ordinary Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held on Thurs- 
day last, at the London Offices, Idol Lane, E.C.—Mr. Epwarp Horner in 
the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. J. Head) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, the following report was presented :— 

The Directors herewith present the statement of accounts for the half year ending 
Dec. 81, 1882. The half year’s working has resulted in a profit of £8354 1s. 1d., 
making with the balance brought forward (less debenture interest) £8647 8s. 9d. 
There has been written off from preliminary expenses £1000. 

The Directors recommend the usual dividend on the preference shares, and a 
dividend at the rate of 9 per cent. per annum (free of income-tax) on the ordinary 
shares, which will absorb £6718 15s. ; leaving to carry forward £928 13s. 9d. 

Dr. Revenue Account, for the Half Year ending Dec. 31, 1882. Cr. 
Coals carbonized . . . £4,751 15 6)|Gas supplied to— 

Purifying materials and Public lamps £10,173 15 6 
183 1 


wages —? 177 2 6 Less fines . 2 
Carbonizing wages. . . 1,089 13 6 ——_——- £9,990 14 4 
Wages, yardsmen, &c.. . 20017 8 Private consumers . . . 7,186 4 0 
Repairs, &c., mains and Public establishments . . 1,113 15 0 

SOBVEGGS . sc 8 8 59416 3 ——— 
Lighting, &c., public lamps 1,172 5 8| £18,290 13 4 
Salaries aw & ee 1,924 7 9|Meterrental. ... . 586.9 8 
Directors’fees ... . 600 0 0 Products. . .£2,409 2 
Auditors’ ,, a 21 0 O| Less labour 8717 2 
Rentandtaxes .... 26415 4 —— 2821 5 6 
Interest and discount . . 24 8 4/Transferfecs .... .« 617 6 
Stationery. . .... 4214 1/|Profitonfittings ... . M211 0 
Office expenses . . . . 17 4 8|Baddebtsrecovered . .. 619 7 
Trade charges .... 195 9 11) 

Wearandtear . “— 820 2 2 
Bad debts and allowances. 112 11 0 
Exchange. . 1,111 16 


‘et 7 

Preliminary expenses 
amount written off . . 1,000 0 0 

Balance to profitand loss. 7,354 1 1 


£21,474 16 7 £21,474 16 7 

The Cuarrman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said 
he thought the latter did not call for much observation. Those who had 
taken any trouble to compare them would find that, on the debit side of 
the revenue account, except for wear and tear, repairs, and items of this 
sort, the charges were more moderate than previously, and that on the credit 
side almost all the items had rather increased than otherwise—not much, 
but still they were something more. The worst item still continued to be 
that of exchange, which was £1111 for the half year. This itself more 
than equalled a dividend of 2 per cent. on the original stock. If the ex- 
change could only be brought back to its natural state, it would make a 
wonderful difference to the concern; but this was a matter over which the 
Directors had no control. He was happy to inform the shareholders that 
since their last meeting the debentures which had fallen due (except £200) 
were paid off last January ; and by the time of the next meeting the deben- 
ture debt would be entirely extinguished. During the current half year 
they had been somewhat fortunate in the circumstance that bad debts to 
the amount of between £400 and £500, which had been written off, had 
been paid. This had improved their position. The consumption was, as 
in all such places as that where they worked, very slow; but in the past 
half year it had increased by £234. For a long time it was quite stationary, 
or somewhat on the decline, and therefore this increase was the more 
favourable, showing as it did that the gas had been more freely used. 
Their residual products also had yielded a rather better result. 

The Depury-CHarman (Mr. H. Brothers) seconded the motion, and it 
was at once carried unanimously. 

‘The CuarrMan stated that it was his pleasure to move the declaration of 
the dividends recommended in the report. He thought it was a matter for 
congratulation that the Directors could go on paying the shareholders 
something more, and he hoped there would be still further improvement. 
Since he had been Chairman, however, he had always felt that it was 
prudent to be a little within their capabilities. Gas was one of those 
things that sometimes met with sudden calamity, and it was much better 
to have a little in hand to fall back upon, so that they might maintain the 
dividend they had been paying. When the shareholders noticed that 
£1000 had been written off the preliminary expenses this half year, that 
the Directors carried over a tolerably good balance, and gave another 
1 per cent. dividend, he thought they might say that, on the whole, the 
account was a satisfactory one. 

Mr. Maenus Ouren, Assoc. M, Inst. C.E., having seconded the motion, it 
was carried unanimously. 

Votes of thanks to the Chairman and Directors, and to the Engineer, 
Secretary, and officers of the Company, brought the proceedings to a 
close. 











MAURITIUS GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held at the London 
Offices, St. Mary Axe, last Tuesday—Mr. W. Wuire in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. Hersee) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, the report of the Directors was taken as read. It stated that the 
revenue from all sources during the past year showed an increase, and 
there was every reason to hope that the improvement would be main- 
tained. The numbers of public and private lights in operation on the 
83lst of December last were respectively 1699 and 4141, compared with 
1692 and 3958 at the end of the previous year. The consignments of coal 
in 1882 had been effected upon reasonable terms, and the prospects of cost 
for the coming season were not discouraging. The rates of exchange, 
unfortunately, had been unfavourable, and showed no signs of immediate 
improvement. The sales of residual products had been satisfactory, and 
the coal disposed of had yielded a good profit. The balance of profit and 
loss account for the year, after deducting debenture interest, was £3547 
8s. 6d., from which the Directors had decided to appropriate £1000 to the 
reserve; and they recommended a dividend of 5 per cent. on the paid-up 
capital, payable free of income-tax. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, observed that the 
most satisfactory intelligence therein consisted in the announcement that 
the concern had made good progress since the last meeting, and that the 
Directors were in a position to recommend an increased dividend. The 
amount of profit earned had been larger than in any previous year of the 
Company s existence ; but the unexpected calling up of capital which was 
necessitated some years ago prevented their enjoying the full benefit. It 
was encouraging, however, to be able to offer the shareholders an accept- 
able dividend, after setting aside a substantial amount for reserve. The 
consumption of gas had been 6 per cent. better than in the preceding year, 
partly owing to the Opera, though it had been spread pretty generally 
over the whole area of public and private lighting. This was very satis- 





factory when it was remembered that last year the Directors had to report 
a falling off in the private consumption. The provision of coal was always 
an anxiety, for the Company could not afford to maintain a very large 
stock ; and therefore they were subject to fluctuating circumstances. The 
Directors, however, were always on the alert for favourable opportunities 
of shipment, and the results last year were so successful that the average 
cost was 2s. per ton less than in 1881. Every effort would be made to do 
as well this year. A very acceptable sum had been earned by the sale of 
retail lots of coal for cash. ‘I'he question of exchange had a most unfortu- 
nately adverse bearing on the profits. When the Company started, exchange 
was about par; and if the same conditions existed now the dividend might 
be 24 per cent. more than it was. There was no prospect, however, that 
the price of silver would ever return to such a level; and therefore they 
must submit to the force of unavoidable circumstances, feeling neverthe- 
less that this infliction had disappointed their original expectations of 
success. Mr. Darney, their Manager, was very careful to maintain the 
works and plant in efficiency, and he evidently satisfied their customers, 
for they aid not hear of any complaints. They were also on very friendly 
terms with the authorities ; and he might mention that the Directors had 
recently been favoured with a visit from the Mayor of Port Louis, who 
was in Europe for a short time, and he had expressed his goodwill 
towards the Company, and satisfaction with their gas supply. With 
regard to the future, there were at present no discouraging features, and 
there was the possibility that such improvements in sanitary matters 
might some day be introduced into Port Eaeis that it might again become 
a favourite place of residence for well-to-do people who would use gas 
freely. Since the meeting had been called the Directors had received a 
very encouraging account as to the commencement of the new year. The 
private consumption had increased, and they hoped this time next year 
to show the shareholders even a better account than they had presented 
on the present occasion. 

Mr. J. S. Sroprorp having seconded the motion, 

Mr. H. M‘L. Backier remarked that he had been very much surprised 
to find such a statement laid before the shareholders; because, having 
followed the history of the Company from the beginning, he confessed 
that for some time he had lost heart in it. There was, in fact, only one 
thing which caused him to entertain some hope of the prosperous future 
which they seemed now to be fast attaining, and that was his knowledge 
of the gentlemen who managed the Company—a circumstance which 
inspired him to believe that somehow or other they would pull the Com- 
pany through its difficulties, as they had now succeeded in doing, though 
much earlier than he had expected. He was sure that no stone had been 
left unturned to secure the result on which the shareholders were now 
congratulating themselves, and the still better results which the Chairman 
led them to expect in the future. He knew very well how difficult it was 
for a small concern like theirs to steer clear of troubles; and, knowing 
what the Directors had had to encounter, he most cordially supported the 
adoption of the report. 

The Cuarrman then put the motion, and it was carried unanimously, 
Continuing, he moved the re-election of Mr. Stopford to his seat at the 
Board. 

Mr. T. CHaLoner Situ seconded the motion and it was carried. 

On the motion of Mr. BackLer, seconded by Mr. Soiomon, the Auditors 
(Messrs. Peill and Stokes) were re-elected. 

The CuarkMANn next moved, and Mr. Sroprorp seconded, the declaration 
of the dividend recommended in the report, and the motion was carried 
unanimously. 

Votes of thanks were then passed to the Chairman and Directors, as 
well as to the Secretary (Mr. Hersee) and Manager (Mr. Darney). 

The Cuatrman having briefly acknowledged the compliment on behalf 
of the Directors, 

The Secretary, in returning thanks, observed that the Mayor of Port 
Louis, in speaking of Mr. Darney, had stated that he never found any 
difficulty with him in connection with the Company’s affairs ; and that as 
long as he (Mr. Darney), or some one like him, was out there, no difficulty 
would arise between the Company and the authorities. 

The proceedings then terminated. 

AN “ALARMING” EXPLOSION AT PETERBOROUGH. 

As an instance of the way in which the most trivial accidents (especially 
those connected with “‘explosions’”’) are just now magnified by a certain 
section of the Daily Press, an occurrence last week at Peterborough may 
be cited. 

Paragraphs of varying lengths appeared in most of the London daily 
papers, giving “full particulars” of an alleged serious accident through 
an explosion of gas in the sewers of the town. One of the local papers 
(the Peterborough Standard) disposes of the question in the following 
way :—“ Those acquainted with the simple facts connected with the slight 
explosion of gas which took place in Peterborough on Thursday morning 
would be somewhat surprised to find it exaggerated in the London papers 
as follows :— 

ALARMING ExPpLosion AT PETERBOROUGH.—The inhabitants of Peterborough were 
awoke on Thursday morning by the noise of an alarming explosion ; one of the most 
important streets in the city having been blown up, and the pavement shattered in 
various places over a distance of about 20 yards. House property was much injured ; 
and a quantity of sewage matter, together with the bodies of a number of rats, were 
thrown up out of the drains in various parts of the town. 

There were further statements of a similar character. Such sensationalism 
is much to be deprecated. We believe it emanates from one of the Prass 
Association agencies. If these mediums do not exercise a little more 
restraint upon their correspondents, their news will always have to 
accepted at a great discount.” 

The Secretary and Manager of the Gas Company (Mr. G. E. Stevenson) 
writes to us that the facts of the case were that a slight explosion occurred 
through the leakage of gas into an cld drain now only used for carrying off 
the surface water from the streets, &c. A branch drain from this old sewer 
communicated with the premises of a brewer, whose men, upon smelling 
gas, took a candle to look for it! As usual, in such cases, they found it 
more quickly than they desired. The cause of the leakage was an uncon- 
nected junction in a new main, which had not been properly plugged up 
before the gas was admitted into the pipe. The explosion was not heard a 
few yards down the street, and the rat damage done was the lifting of one 
paving slab near the brewery, and of another at a down-pipe connection at 
the Angel Hotel, under which two young rats were found ! 


Tue Exvectric Licut at CLEETHORPES.—A correspondent writes: Ata 
special meeting of the Cleethorpes Local Board on Thursday, the following 
resolution was passed :—‘‘ The Board, having considered the letter of the 
Brush Midland Electric Light Company, Limited, of the 16th ult., and 
having regard to the failure of the Company in carrying out the promise 
made through their Manager, cannot agree to the proposal contained in 
such letter.” This resolution was carried by five votes to three. The 
motion is the result of legal advice obtained by the Chairman of the Board ; 
and it is regarded by the members generally as a complete abandonment of 
the electric light. 
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THE PROPOSED PURCHASE OF THE BASINGSTOKE 

WATER-WORKS BY THE CORPORATION. 
Locat GoveERNMENT Boanrp Inqurry. 
On Tuesday, the 24th ult., Mr. J. T. Harrtson, C.E., held an inquiry, cn 
behalf of the Local Government Board, at the Town Hall, Basingstoke, in 
reference to an application made to them by the Basingstoke Corporation 
for — to borrow £13,000 for the purchase of the Water Company’s 
works. 

Mr. Batrour Browne appeared for the Corporation ; Mr. F. S. CHanpLER 
for the Company. 

Mr. Browns, in opening the case, said it was an application by the 
Basingstoke Corporation to the Local Government Board for their sanction 
to a loan for the purchase of the local water-works, which were constructed 
some time ago by a limited company. The Corporation and the Company 
entered into an agreement on Dec. 22, 1881, for the purchase and sale of 
these works; but the arbitration which had to be held under this agree- 
ment took place only two months ago. It was, he thought, clearly for the 
advantage of the community that water-works should be in the hands of 
local ‘authorities ; and in this case there were special reasons for the 
Corporation acquiring the works in question, one being that they had 
spent a considerable amount of money upon the construction of sewer- 
age works for the town. This pressed upon them the necessity of 
having the water supply in their own hands. A limited liability com- 
pany was under no obligation to supply water for the flushing of sewers 
and other public purposes, in the same way that a company working 
under an Act of Parliament would be; and therefore the present agree- 
ment was entered into. A very careful inquiry took place before 
Mr. E. Woods, one of the Vice-P residents of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
as Umpire; the Arbitrators being Mr. R. P. Spice on behalf of the Com- 
pany, and Mr. C. Hawksley for the Corporation. The Arbitrators not 
agreeing, the Umpire made his award, in which he fixed the price to be 
paid to the Company at £9960, which the Corporation said was perfectly 
just and proper, and the real value of the works that had to be purchased. 
Under the agreement, if there were any officers of the Company who were 
entitled to compensation, this was to le allowed. In the course of the 
arbitration, the only claim insisted upon was that of the Manager and 
Secretary of the Company (Mr. H. Smith), which was not contested; and 
the Umpire awarded him £480 as reasonable compensation. The whole 
history of the transactions was now before the Inspector, and the Cor- 
poration asked to be enabled by the Local Government Board to purchase 
the works, and to be allowed to borrow £13,000 for 30 years for the purpose 
of paying the amounts awarded and all expenses incurred in respect of 
the purchase. The costs of the arbitration had been defrayed entirely by 
the Corporation ; and there were also the expenses incidental to taking 
up the award, and other charges, besides the purchase-money. He under- 
stood that his friend Mr. Chandler was only present to watch the pro- 
ceedings ; and there could be no contest between them in the matter. The 
Company had agreed to sell their works ; and the award was that of their 
own as much as the Corporation’s Umpire. 

The following witnesses were called in support of the application :— 

Mr. W. H. Bayley (Town Clerk) said the population of the district, 
according to the census of 1871, was 5500 in round numbers, and at the 
last census 6600. The present assessable value was £37,271; and the 
present amount of loans outstanding, £36,254 6s. 10d. In addition 
to the £9960 and the £480 awarded by the Umpire, he estimated 
the costs of the arbitration, of the transfer of the works to the Corpora- 
tion, and the winding up of the Company, within a few hundreds of 
the balance between the amount of the award and the £13,000 applied for. 
This included all expenses. Up to the present time he had disbursed a 
little more than £400 in payment of counsel's fees and in taking up the 
award. He believed the whole expenses would come to about £12,600. It 
was contemplated that extensions would have to take place, and then another 
loan would evs to be applied for. The last loan raised by the Corporation 
was by means of bonds at 4 per cent.; and it was so readily taken up that 
he believed this system of borrowing would again find favour. The loan 
was to be repaid in 30 years, three bonds of £50 being balloted for and 
paid off each year. 

Mr. H. Smith said he had been Manager and Secretary of the Water 
Company since 1872. The works consisted of a pumping station and a reser- 
voir; a service main connecting the pumping station with the reservoir. 
Having traced the course of the main, he said the reservoir was on land 
belonging to the Company, and would hold 151,250 gallons at a depth of 
10 feet. It was tested during the arbitration, and stood the test perfectly. 
The Company erected the first set of pumps in 1870 and 1871, and a second 
set in 1875; making a total pumping power of 33,000 gallons per hour, 
allowing 20 per cent. for slips. The construction of the reservoir cost 
£397. The land cost £250, and had very much increased in value since. 
The supply went direct from the reservoir into the mains, There were 
47 hydrants belonging to the Company, and some belonging to the Corpo- 
ration. The town was at the present time very well served with water. 
The amount derived from the water-works was very considerable; but he 
regarded the charges made in the town (5 per cent. on the gross rateable 
value) as very reasonable. The supply was constant. The total number of 
houses supplied in 1882 was 1081, and the number had steadily increased. 
The average daily supply in 1881 was 142 gallons per house, or 28 gallons 

er head. In 1882 it was 26 gallons per head. Since the drainage works 
2ad been in operation the consumption had greatly increased. The rate- 
able value of the district was increasing considerably. The condition of 
the mains was very good indeed. The cost of the mains, hydrants, and 
services up to the end of last year amounted to £2853. The gross revenue 
for 1881 amounted to £1244, excluding £17 for houses which had been 
attached but not charged. Besides this, the South-Western Railway were 
supplied at 2d. per 1000 gallons; and in 1882 they agreed to an increased 

ayment, which would have made a difference of £129 in the revenue. 

here was a difference of £143 between the gross and net revenues, owing 
to their having charged on the net rental in 1881 and on the gross rental 
in 1882. The revenue at the end of 1882 would otherwise have been £1533. 
The working expenses in 1881 were 63 per cent., including everything; but 
in his opinion they could be brought down to 40 per cent. The Company 
had mains in the adjoining parish of Estrop, where they supplied 12 houses. 
He presumed this was included in the award. 

Mr. CHANDLER said the Water Company gave notice to the Corporation, 
protesting against the arbitration, which they did not understand was a 
requirement when they entered into the agreement. 

The Inspector said they might have determined between themselves 
the price that was to be given, and might have entered into a conditional 
agreement subject to the sanction of the Local Government Board. As he 
understood it, however, they could not determine what the price should 
be, and therefore they went to arbitration to ascertain it. This was 
merely for the purpose of doing that which, under ordinary circumstances, 
they would have done without arbitration. 

Mr. Browne remarked that after his learned friend Mr. Michael had 
protested against the arbitration, the Arbitrators decided to go on. 

Mr. CHANDLER said the contention was that the arbitration was an after 
matter. The Company further contended that under the Public Health 
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Act, 1875, the Local Government Board had no power to, and could not 
sanction the expenditure of money by the Corporation to acquire property 
outside the borough. This objection applied to the Company’s property 
in Estrop parish. 

The Inspector: The Corporation can cut off these pipes, or take them 
as part of the purchase. 

Mr. CuanpLER observed that the mains were included in the amount of 
the award. 

The Inspecror said the Company had no parliamentary or other special 
powers to supply water, so that the Corporation did not purchase the 
power to supply the people. They simply purchased the pipes that were 
lying in the ground. The Corporation had power by agreement to supply 
water out of their district. 

Mr. CHANDLER said the Company had been advised that they had not. 

The Inspector replied that they could agree with the Rural Sanitary 
Authority to supply the whole parish. 

Mr. CuanpLeR: The Law Oficers of the Crown advise otherwise. 

The Iyspector said at all events it would simply affect the question of 
the right to supply these 12 outside houses. He did not see what this 
would be worth to the Company. 

Mr. CHANDLER said that in the case of the Ryde Gas Company,* which 
was exactly similar, the award was set aside because a few cottages which 
had been purchased were outside the borough. 

Mr. Browne said the Ryde case was one in which the property was taken 
over by compulsion. This was a sale by agreement, and was a totally 
different matter. 

The Inspector pointed out that the Corporation had power to lay pipes 
through an adjoining parish for supplying another part of the borough. 

Mr. CHANDLER said upon the advice the Company had received they 
were now applying for parliamentary powers. ‘They contended that 
inasmuch as the Corporation proposed to acquire property outside their 
borough, and also to give compensation to officers for loss of office, the 
agreement was altogether ultra vires, and that the arbitration and award 
made in consequence thereof were null and void. They also objected that 
the sanction of the Local Government Board was a condition precedent 
to the arbitration. They were advised that the agreement could not be 
carried into effect. 

Mr. Browne said Mr. Chandler’s contention that the agreement was 
ultra vires was a legal question which it was not in the province of the 
Inspector to decide. Although the Company had been prolific in protests, 
they had not taken any steps to set the agreement aside. They could 
easily, by an injunction, have prevented the Umpire from going on with 
the arbitration. He contended that the agreement was legal and binding ; 
and he was afraid the Company were there because they too felt it to be 
binding. As to the compensation to officers, this was notatall ultra vires, 
but was a perfectly proper thing for the Local Government Board to sanc- 
tion, if they sanctioned the loan at all. They were asked to sanction the 
loan not only for the purchase of the works, but also for defraying any 
costs and charges incurred under section 233 of the Public Health Act. 
Looking at the matter fairly, was it not a proper thing that the Cor- 
poration, when purchasing these works, should agree to compensate 
any Officer entitled to compensation? They were possibly going to de- 
prive ‘an officer of his employment ; and it seemed to him (Mr. Browne) 
proper and right that the Corporation should have agreed to incur the 
payment of compensation for this as part of the expenses. It was 
no more ultra vires than paying the expenses of the other side, or 
of the winding up of the Company, which had been done in many cases. 
In the Stockton and Middlesbrough case, all the principal officers were 
compensated by the Corporation. As to the pipes in the parish of Estrop, 
this was a very small matter; but, as the Inspector pointed out, the Cor- 
poration had full power to lay pipes through a neighbouring district, and 
also to supply that district by agreement with the local authority. But, in 
any case, if they took up a few yards of mains or left them in the ground, 
it would not make the agreement or the sanction of the loan bad. As to 
the Ryde case, this was a case of compulsion, and not a matter of agree- 
ment at all. Supposing the property in Estrop were property they could 
not realize in any way, and bulked very largely in the £13,000, the Local 
Government Board might say it was a dead weight on the Corporation, and 
ought not to be sanctioned. But its total value was only £70, and they 
did not lose even this, because they could remove the mains if the Local 
Authority of Estrop did not agree to take the water. 

Mr. CHANDLER reiterated his contention that the Corporation had no 
power to purchase the property. 

The inquiry then terminated. 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Eprnsureu, Saturday. 

Considering the startling revelations which have been made within the 
past few months as to the manner in which electric lighting companies 
have been floated and maintained in existence, and the experience which 
has been gained as to the merits of the system by those who listen to the 
plain narration of facts, and who are not transported to realms of fancy by 
the idle chatter of dreamers, it is surprising to find individuals, and news- 
papers representing sections of the community, still making rash state- 
ments on the subject of electric lighting, which, if not misleading in them- 
selves, have a tendency to induce thoughtless people to act foolishly by 
investing their capital in moribund companies. Sometimes such conduct 
is actuated by selfish motives, sometimes it is the outcome of unquestion- 
able ignorance, and sometimes it is the product of unscrupulous speculators, 
who exercise influence in editorial quarters; but, from whatever cause it 
springs, the continual outpour of praise in favour of electricity has exer- 
cised, and is still exercising a baneful influence. It was only last week 
that I made reference to the discontinuance of the experiments which for 
three months had been conducted in the city of Aberdeen. The Special 
Committee found that the cost of electricity as compared with gas—and 
gas burned, too, with no niggard hand—in a limited area of the city, was 64 
times greater than that of gas. Thisisa very significant fact,and one which, 
it is but natural to suppose, would have been made widely known; but, so 
far as I have been able to see from the columns of the newspaper which 
is supposed to occupy the leading position in the city, not a word has been 
uttered on the subject. All along this newspaper has sung the praises of the 
electric light. When, in public competition, that light had to take a 
second position as compared with gas, the newspaper to which I refer 
found means to arrive at an opposite conclusion, and to give publicity to 
what many people at the time regarded as one-sided convictions. Since 
then it has done its utmost to forward the interests of electric lighting; 
but when the conclusion is reached that gas is 64 times cheaper than 
electricity, the paper is ominously silent. In respect of lighting, Aber- 
donians are unfortunate in the daily newspapers which are credited with 
having the greatest circulation amongst them. Another newspaper, which 
is not printed in Aberdeen, but which woos the community with much 





* See Journat, Vol. XXI., p. 18 et seq. 
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persistency, has done its “level best” to influence its readers in favour of 
electric lighting ; but hitherto its efforts, if one is to judge from results, 
have not been of much avail. Those readers of the JourRNAL who take the 
trouble to peruse these “ Notes” will be familiar with the circumstance 
that experiments took place a few weeks ago in the new market at Aber- 
deen, with the view 6f determining how far the electric light was adapt- 
able to that vast building. From the nature of the structure and the 
arrangement of the various stalls, it was discovered that the arc light 
would not do—that it cast too strong shadows, and that recesses into 
which the light was incapable of penetrating were rendered doubly sombre 
or gloomy. The market was opened this week, and the newspaper to which 
I have last referred gives a long account of the characteristics of the 
edifice ; and it states, amongst other things, that gas is to be used for the 
artificial illumination of the interior. Aecording to this chronicler, “ hand- 
some pillar lights are fitted up on the gardeners’ benches along the centre 
passage of the hall. These, with 2-light pendants at each alternate bay on 
the ground floor, and the brackets on each pier on the ground and gallery 
floors, will give ample light to the interior.” Now, if the writer had 
stopped there, no objection could have been taken to his description ; but, 
as I have endeavoured to show, no opportunity is omitted, even at the 
expense of consistency, to put in a word in favour of the darling electric 
light. There is admittedly ample light for the interior, yet the same 
paper, in the same article, and, indeed, almost in the same breath, says: 
* The illumination of the great hall might be much improved by the intro- 
duction of the electric light; but as in the stalls each tenant supplies his 
own gas, it would be scarcely possible to light them, even with incan- 
descent lamps, till the system of electric lighting is brought to a higher 
state of perfection than it is at present.” What does thismean? There 
is ample light for the interior; the illumination of the interior would be 
improved by the introduction of the electric light; and this is scarcely 
possible till the system of electric lighting is brought to a higher state of 
perfection. Rather a roundabout way of admitting that gas fulfils all the 
purposes of illumination, giving ample light at a minimum of cost. So 
far as I can see, the electric lighting companies in Scotland are very much 
in the same position as the idyllic poet in Patience, “seeking for oceans 
and finding puddles.” Such consolation as they can derive from the 
veracious accounts of the opening of Aberdeen Market, part of which I 
have quoted, I am sure will not be grudged them, even by the most 
“intense” gas manager. 

While upon the question of electric lighting in Aberdeen, I may mention 
that the Gas and Lighting Committee of the Town Council had under con- 
sideration this week, the terms of the Provisional Order for which the Cor- 
poration have applied, to light the city by means of electricity. As lodged, 


the proposal embraced the entire city within the municipal boundary. - 


This proposal was made at a time when the Corporation was in a fever of 
excitement at the demonstrations of the electric lighting companies; but 
now that time has been given for reflection, and when the unsubstantial 
nature of many of these companies has been exposed, febrile symptoms 
have disappeared, and the position of affairs is no longer regarded through 
magnifying glasses. At their meeting this week, the Committee have 
resolved to recommend that the original proposal should be modified, so 
that the area embraced might oniy include Market Street, Union Street, 
eastward from that point, Castle Street, and Marischal Street. Should the 
Order be obtained fit is not intended to light up this very limited area; but 
to confine operations to the principal thoroughfare in the city—namely 
Market Street. This is a decided paring down. 

At a meeting of the Dundee Gas Commissioners this week, it was 
resolved, on the recommendation of Mr. M‘Crae, the Engineer and 
Manager of the works, to improve the gas supply of Invergowrie at a cost 
of £250. The old 4-inch pipe is to be taken up, and the 6-inch main is to 
be extended from Ninewalls, a distance of more thanamile. At thesame 
meeting a letter was read from Mr. Peter Kerr, the Commissioner returned 
by the Chamber of Commerce, resigning his chair. Mr. Kerr has been 
compelled to adopt this course in consequence of continued ill-health. 
For four or five years Mr. Kerr was Convener of the Works Committee, 
and I know that while he occupied this position, and when he simply 
acted as a member of the Board, he conscienticusly discharged his trust. 
All along he manifested a deep interest in the affairs of the Gas Commis- 
sion ; and was ever ready to give all the aid he could to make the gas supply 
to the town not only as gcod and as perfect as possible, but at as moderate 
a rate as was consistent with true commercial principles. Those who are 
acquainted with Mr. Kerr will endorse every word of praise that was 
uttered by Provost Moncur, and will join in his fervent hope that 
Mr. Kerr's health may be soon restored. 

Mr. Reid, assistant to Mr. Terrace at the Dawsholm works of the 
Glasgow Corporation, having been appointed assistant to Mr. Niven, the 
recently-appointed Manager of the Calcutta Gas- Works, leaves for his new 
situation on the 30th inst. Mr. Reid is a gas engineer of great ability and 
promise, and will prove himself to be a valuable helper to Mr. Niven. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

It is satisfactory to know that the income from gas-rentals within the 
Glasgow Gas Corporation area of supply goes on increasing in a very 
marked manner. Ata meeting of the Sub-Committee on Finance held on 
the 25th ult., the Treasurer reported the collection of gas-rents to be as 
follows :—From June 1, 1882, till that date, £242,462, as against £225,958 
for the corresponding period of 1881-82; the increase being £16,504 for less 
than eleven months, which is certainly a large percentage. At a meeting 
of the same Sub-Committee held a couple of weeks previously, it was 
reported that the income from residual products, &c., from June 1, 1882, 
amounted to £53,160, as against £47,737 for the corresponding period of 
1881-82; the increase being £5423, or nearly 10 per cent. 

The Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee have resolved to support an 
appeal to the Sheriff-Principal of Lanarkshire against the decision given a 
few weeks ago by Sheriff-Substitute Mair in the case of John M‘Farlane 
against the Corporation, in which that learned gentleman decided that the 
Corporation had no power to cut off the supply of gas from one set of 
premises for non-payment of gas-rents due for a different set of premises 
belonging to the same consumer. 

There is still being felt and expressed some dissatisfaction at the reso- 
lution come to at the last annual meeting of the Denny Gas Consumers’ 
Company to continue the price of gas at the rate charged last year; and 
the subject is being discussed in one of the country newspapers. The 
latest correspondent writing on the matter says that, at the meeting of the 
Directors held prior to the annual meeting of the shareholders, some of 
them were in favour of a reduction in price being made; and he goes on 
to remark that he is of opinion that the original shareholders (who were 
in almost every instance consumers) had from the very first a good return 
for their investments in the large reduction which was made in the price 
of the gas at that time; and ncw that, within the last four years, the 
ordinary shareholders have received back 10s. out of every £1 invested, and 
10 per cent. dividend continuously for the last three years, it is a matter of 
regret that the Directors did not see their way to announce a reduction of 





(say) 5d. per 1000 feet, which, he understands, could be done with a fair 
prospect of being able to pay 74 per cent. at the end of the year. 

The Kilsyth Gaslight Company have declared a dividend for the past 
year at the rate of 5 per cent., and carried forward a balance of £230 to the 
reserve fund for new works. I find that the Police Commissioners of 
Port-Glasgow have agreed to pay to the Gas Commissioners of the same 
town the sum of £1 19s. 6d. and £2 11s, 9d. per annum on account of the 
public lamps for those using respectively No. 1 and No. 2 burners; this 
sum in each case including the cost of lighting and extinguishing, cleaning 
the lamps, and setting up and taking down the same. The minutes in 
which I find the foregoing information do not specify what proportion of 
this sum is allowed for gas, nor do they state how long the lamps are to 
be kept lighted per 24 hours, or the number of nights throughout the 
year. The cleaning of the lamps, however, is fixed at 9s. 6d. each for the 
season. 

At a recent meeting of the Glasgow Magistrates, Dr. Wallace's reports 
on his analyses of the gas supplied to the city showed that in only one 
instance over a period of six weeks, and from only one of the stations, was 
the gas of less illuminating power than 25 standard candles. Of course, 
it is by the Magistrates’ Committee that the provisions of the Gas Acts are 
administered. 

As there was nothing on the subject in the minutes submitted for con- 
sideration at last Thursday's meeting of the Town Council of Glasgow, 
Councillor Neil asked whether there was any information forthcoming 
with reference to the position of the Corporation and the Board of Trade 
regarding the Electric Lighting Provisional Order. The Town Clerk 
made a statement in reply. He said that the Provisional Order lodged 
with the Board of Trade left in the hands of the various corporations the 
power of supplying electric light themselves if they thought this abso- 
lutely necessary ; and it also gave them power to make arrangements with 
various companies, with the view of supplying electricity in the different 
towns. The Board of Trade entertained very stringent views with regard 
to the matter, and insisted on the Provisional Orders being drawn on the 
same lines, both as regards electric companies and corporations, and the 
effect of this would be that if the Corporation of Glasgow adopted the 
Order, the Board of Trade would insist on their being under obligation to 
introduce, within a period of two years, electric light to a particular area 
of Glasgow; in any circumstances they would be bound to provide electric 
light. If they made an arrangement with outside companies, and these 
companies failed to supply electric light, and incurred damages in con- 
sequence, no doubt the companies would in the first instance be respon- 
sible; but in the event of them failing to pay the penalties, there was 
reason to fear that the responsibility would come on the Corporation. 
These were the lines on which the Board of Trade insisted on the 
large towns accepting these Orders. He was glad to say that Man- 
chester and other large towns had absolutely refused to accept Orders 
on such terms. What they said was, that if the principle of local 
authority was to come to anything, they should give to the local authori- 
ties of the large towns a discretion very different from what would be 
proper in regard to mere electric companies. The result was that, at a 
meeting of the representatives of Glasgow, Manchester, Nottingham, and 
Wigan, held in London on Tuesday, a resolution was adopted to the effect 
that any further prosecution of the Provisional Orders under the con- 
ditions proposed by the Board of Trade be abandoned. Dr. Marwick 
added that what had been done was this, that the English corporations 
had expressed their opinion that the Board of Trade were not treating the 
large municipal authorities well; and he undertook to send the resolution 
round to the large corporations of Scotland. He believed there would be 
a similar expression on their part; and the result would be that, if the 
Board of Trade ignored the corporations, and put the power to supply 
electric light into the hands of speculative companies, the foundation 
would be laid for the corporations going direct to the Government, and, 
if they failed to obtain redress, of making application to Parliament. Dr. 
Marwick then read the minutes of the conference to which he referred 
in the course of his remarks, and thereafter Mr. Jamieson, Convener of 
the Gas Committee, moved that the proceedings of the Sub-Committee on 
Electric Lighting be approved of. The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. W. KR. W. Smith stated at the same meeting of the Gas Commis- 
sioners that he could supply from the Cleansing Committee fuel to the 
extent of 2000 or 3000 horse-power; in other words, he could give from 
29 to 30 tons of first-class fuel, which was of no value to the land as 
manure. Whether or not he proposed that the Gas Committee should 
take it off the hands of the Cleansing Committee to use as fuel in the gas- 
works or to sell along with the residual gas coke, I really cannot say. ‘he 
fuel which he spoke of is obtained in dealing with the street sweepings 
and other town refuse at a large works belonging to the police authorities 
in the St. Rollox district, and in which these materials are made into 
manure for sale to farmers. 

About the beginning of the present year the Greenock Corporation Gas 
Committee had a report presented to them by the Manager, Mr. S. Stewart, 
in regard to a scheme which he had propused of letting cut on hire to con- 
sumers gas-stoves for heatingand cooking purposes. ‘l'hey have since had 
the matter two or three times under consideration, and have approved of 
it; and, on their recommendation, the scheme has been adopted by the 
Police Board. The Committee stated in their report that they had been 
informed that the system recommended was in successful operation in 
Dundee and many other important towns in Scotland and England. It 
was considered by the Committee that a rental of from 3s. to 14s. per 
annum, according to the size and price of the stove, should be the charge 
for its use, with the option of purchase at the list price, if the consumer 
were so inclined. In moving the adoption of the minutes, Bailie D. Shank- 
land said the Committee asked the sanction of the Board to have some 
stoves sent down to Greenock; and I understand that several kinds are 
now on view at the Gas Office. It is, I believe, the intention of the Com- 
mittee to supply a separate meter, if desired, in connection with the 
stove, and to fit up the same without charge to the consumer. 

The gravitation water supply works recently completed for the town of 
Girvan have cost something like £8600, and the Local Authority have just 
imposed an assessment of 1s. 10d. per £1, as the first year's rate. The 
assessment on the net rental is about 1s. 7d. per £1. 

The Maybole Water-Works were formally opened yesterday with great 
rejoicing, The Marquis of Ailsa was the chief performer in the cere- 
monial. These works have cost about £7000, and they are calculated to 
provide a very abundant supply of excellent water; the reservoir having 
a capacity of 15 million gallons, which is equal to a daily consumption of 
125,000 gallons for a period of 124 days. The first sod in connection with 
the works was cut in March last year. 

A large amount of business has been done in the Glasgow pig iron 
market this week, and the market closed yesterday afternoon at the best— 
namely, 47s. 64d. and 47s. 84d. one month. There is now a more hopeful 
view as regards warrants, and some operators have been buying very 
largely. The price is still low, and as this slight upward movement 
develops, more anxiety to buy is shown. 

There is little change to report in the coal trade this week, though con- 
siderable activity continues to prevail in the shipping departments. The 
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works have been generally well employed. No great increase in the demand | £900, two at £890, six at £880, one at £875, and twelve at £870—total, 


for household coal has been caused by the reduction of 1s. per ton which 
came into force on the Ist inst. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
Liverroon, May 5. 
Sulphate of Ammonia.—Prices are again lower, and the tendency remains 
unaltered. There are now sellers f.o.b. Hull at £16 7s. 6d.; but very little 
business appears to have resulted. June and July delivery is quoted at 
£16 10s. There is still some inquiry for future delivery, but buyers’ ideas 
are certainly not above—in some cases they are much below the ratio of 
present values, 
MANCHESTER, May 5. 
Tar, 50s. per ton. 
Ammonia liquor (sp. gr. 1°03), 27s. 6d. per ton. 
sulphate (white), £18 per ton, f.o.b. Hull. 
(grey), £17 to £17 5s. per ton, f.o.b. Hull. 
(white), £35 per ton here. 
‘as ea (brown), £24 
Muriatic acid, £1 10s. per ton. 
Sulphuric acid (brown vitriol), £2 17s. 6d. per ton here. 


” 
” ” 7 
chloride 


” 


” ” 


Deatu or Mr. J. Orrorp, oF Ipswicn.—Last Saturday week, Mr. J. 
Orford, the Town Clerk of Ipswich, died at Nice, in his 59th year. 
Mr. Orford was formerly Secretary to the Ipswich Water Company, and 
was appointed Town Clerk about ten years ago. 

ExursiTion or Gas APPARATUS AT HarnoGate.—Last week there was 
open in Harrogate an exhibition of gas heating and cooking appliances; 
and much interest was evoked in the town by it. Though no prizes were 
offered, there was a large collection of gas-stoves and other apparatus, 
together with gas-baths and improved methods of lighting and heating. 
There were also vertical and horizontal gas-engines shown working during 
the day. To demonstrate the adaptability and utility of gas as a cooking 
agent, bread and pastry were made during the hours of the exhibition. 
In addition to these there were a number of choice and elegant gas-fittings ; 
also gas-brackets and candelabra. 

CaRNARVON CORPORATION Gas Supp.y.—At the meeting of the Carnarvon 
Town Council last Tuesday, the Chairman of the Gas Committee (Alder- 


man De Winton) reported a slight increase in the consumption of gas for | 


the past quarter. One of the members (Dr. Kirk) hereupon said that, as 
he noticed there was a large surplus of profit realized from the gas under- 
taking, he should propose a reduction in the price of gas from 5s. to 4s. 6d. 
per 1000 cubic feet. The Mayor pointed out that in a short time the 
water-works would have to be extended; and the surplus from the gas 
could better be utilized in defraying a portion of the cost attending such 
extension. After some discussion the matter was deferred. 

THe ACTION AGAINST THE NEWCASTLE AND GATESHEAD WATER Com- 
PANY.—In the Court of Appeal last Thursday, the case of Cooke v. The 
Newcastle and Gateshead Water Company again came before Justices 
Cotton and Bowen. The action, it will be remembered, was brought to 
recover damages for alleged negligence on the part of the defendants in 
not properly laying their pipes outside the plaintiff’s premises in New- 
castle ; and on the case coming before the Court in March last (see ante, 
p. 508), upon the appeal of the defendants, which was dismissed with costs, 
damages were to be assessed by the Arbitrator. The defendants now 
required a stay of proceedings, pending their appeal to the House of Lords. 
Their Lordships granted a stay, on the understanding that, in the event of 
the appeal not succeeding, damages and costs should be returned. 


Tue Pusiic Licutrine or Bristot.—At the meeting of the Bristol 
Rural Sanitary Authority last Friday, a report was read from the Gas 
Inspector, in the course of which he stated that the contract for lighting 
the city would expire in September next, and he suggested that the Light- 
ing Committee should consider the question of whether the public lighting 
should be by electricity or gas. The quantity of gas consumed per annum 
in the city was more than 90 million cubic feet, andthe matter was one for 
consideration. The Clerk stated that the course the Committee should 
adopt was to advertise for tenders for the lighting. Mr. Williams said the 
Committee were holding a rod over the Gas Company in the shape of the 
electric light; and he thought if a deputation waited upon the Company 
they might secure better terms from them in the future contract. By 
adopting this course they might be met in a fairer spirit. He moved a 
resolution in accordance with this suggestion, and it was carried. 

Save or SHARES IN THE NEw RiveR Company.—Last Wednesday, Messrs. 
Fox and Bousfield sold at the Auction Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., one- 
half and some fractional portions of King’s shares, and 20 new shares in 
the New River Company. The half share was divided into 50 lots, which 
were sold at the following prices :—Eight at £920, nine at £910, twelve at 


£44,725. The other portions of this stock comprised a 60th, a 160th, and a 
192nd part of King’s shares. The largest portion was sold for £1450; the 
smallest for £460. The 160th part was put up in ten lots, seven of which 
realized £565 each, the remainder £560 each. Taking the prices all round, 
they were at the rate of about £91,000 for an entire share. The new 
(£100) shares were, with one exception, all knocked down at £380; the 
single share fetching £385. The total amount realized by the sale was 
nearly £61,000. 

THe WATER Suppiy oF CrEDITON.—The question of the water supply 
for the town of Crediton is again about to be brought to the front. The 
subject has already been before the Town Commissioners at several of 
their meetings, and was discussed at some length a few years ago. Public 
meetings were also held, when various suggestions and plans were advo- 
cated. Eventually a Committee was appointed to consider the best means 
by which the town could be provided with a suflicient supply of pure 
water, and to report at a future meeting. The matter appears to have 
since remained in abeyance. A short time since, however, a preliminary 
meeting was held in the Public Rooms to take up the matter again, and to 
see what could be best done to bring a better supply into the town. On 
this occasion the Lord of the Manor (Colonel Sir R. H. Buller, K.C.M.G.) 
presided, and after many suggestions it was decided to appoint a Com- 
mittee to visit the different springs running to waste in the neighbour- 
hood, and to report at a future meeting as to the most desirable method to 
be adopted, and as to the probable cost of the necessary work. 

ScHinHEYDER’s “ Sanrrary Stove.”—Mr. W. Schénheyder, the inventor 
of the above-named stove, writes and asks us to point outan error that has 
occurred in regard to it in the published report of the tests made at the 
Smoke Abatement Exhibition last year. He says: “ The length of time of 
testing my ‘Sanitary’ stove has, byan error, been given as only four instead 
of five hours, thus making the gas consumption appear to be higher than 
it really was; for whereas, from the table on page 104 of the report (test 
No. 12), the stove would appear to have used 114 feet + 4 hours = 28°5 
cubic feet per hour, it only consumed 1i4 + 5 22°8 cubic feet 
per hour—a difference of 25 per cent. The error has been acknow- 
ledged by the Secretary (Mr. W. R. E. Coles), who has promised to 
make the correction in the volumes not yet issued. The temperature of 
the air delivered into the room I found to average about 1538°,and not 
130°75° as given in the table referred to; while the quantity averaged 1700 
cubic feet per hour—a quantity which I have every reason to believe has 
never before been even approached by a gas-stove with so small a con- 
sumption of gas.” 


Mr. SELLERS ON THE COMPETITION OF Gas AND THE Evectric LicuT.— 
As briefly announced last week, the members of the North of England Gas 
Managers’ Association dined together in the County Hotel, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, at the close of the proceedings at the half-yearly meeting last Satur- 
day week. The toast of the day, ‘‘ Success to the North of England Gas 
Managers’ Association,” was proposed by Colonel Young. Mr. C. Sellers, 
the President of the Association, in the course of his reply, said it was 
true that during the last two or three years the time of most gas managers 
had been considerably occupied with the doings and the tactics of electric 
lighting people, and their attention to their own business had been so 
far limited; still they had progressed, and progressed much faster than 
the electric lighting people. The progress of the latter had been like 
that of the Irishman. They had been doing their utmost to crush and 
snuff out the gas industry; but in public or private, wherever the 
opposing parties had met, and wherever there had been fair play and 
no bias, the public had always given their verdict in favour of gas. 
Managers of gas-works had had opposition of every kind :—* Cannons 
to right of them, cannons to left of them, cannons in front of them 
volleyed and thundered;” but the only persons who had been killed 
and wounded in the field of battle had been the electricians, many 
of whom were to-day in the hospital called the Bankruptcy Court, 
getting their wounds plastered up. It would be a long time before the 
electricians met with such another crop of greenhorns to subscribe to this 
wonderful system with which they expected to cover the land. Such a 
system could not compete with gas—it had been beaten everywhere. In 
this district electricians would have them think that all their geese were 
“Swans,” and that they could put the light of the gas managers under 
a bushel; but gas managers were not men who were in the habit of 
allowing their light to remain under a bushel. There was no bushel large 
enough to hold it. Gas, not only as a lighting agent, but in the field of 
trade and commerce, was making its way. It had an unlimited field for 
future development, as a motive power and as a heating agent. Therefore 
they might look forward with the greatest possible confidence to the future, 
when he was certain the prosperity of the industry would exceed anything 
heretofore achieved. The public had seen and compared the two lights, 
and they had unhesitatingly come to the conclusion that gas was the 
victor. 





THE QUALITY OF THE 


LONDON GAS SUPPLY 


DvuRInG THE Four WEEKS ENDED May 1. 
[From returns to the Metropolitan Board of Works by Mr. W. J. Dippry, F.1.C., F.C.S.] 


ILLUMINATING PowER. 
(In Standard Sperm Candles.) 





AMMONIA. 
(Grains in 100 Cubic Feet of Gas.) 


SvuLPuHurR. 
(Grains in 100 Cubic Feet of Gas.) 


Compantes—DIisTRIcTs, | Means. Means. Means. 
Maxi- | Mini- Maxi-| Mini- Maxi- | Mini- 
mum. |MUM.) 4 yy] April| April) May |, ™@m. |mum. April | April April! May mum. | mum. April; April April| May 
10 17 24 1 | 10 17 24 1 10 7 2 
The Gaslight and Coke Company— 
Prowse. tt 17-7 | 16°5| 17°1| 17:1) 17-1) 17°3 95 | 62| 87) 82) 79) 71 0°4 00/02 | OL; O11); OO 
Camden Town . 17°6 | 16°2| 16°6 | 16°7/ 16°7| 16°9 || 15°9 | 9°6| 12°1; 12°9| 11°5| 10°9 03 00 | O01 | O02} O02) O82 
Dalston 17°5 | 163; 169 165, 171,171 «=14°4 87; 10°83) 10°7! 1271) 11°5 02 00 |00 | 00; 00| 00 
Bow. 17°3 | 16°2| 16°8| 16°8; 166 169 167 87) 10°'7 12:0 11:0 101 2°4 1°2 | 1°4 i7 | YT i &S 
Chelsea... 17°0 | 16°3, 16°9| 16°7; 16°7. 16°7 16°2 | 10°6| 13°0) 14-4) 13°3. 116 00 00;00 | 00} 00) 00 
Kingsland Road bcd 17°6 | 16°6; 17°1| 17°0| 17:1, 17°2 15°6 91) 11°1) 1271) 12:1) 10°5 0-2 0:0 | 0-0 01 | 01 01 
Westminster (cannel gas) . ° 21°8 | 20°9; 21°5| 21°4, 21°2) 21°4 15°2 63) 144) 111/107) 97 12 070 | 1:0 10 | O7 | 0-4 
South Metropolitan Gas Company— 
ig. ee er ee 17°3 | 16°2| 16°6 | 16°7| 16°7| 17°0 || 15°9 | 10°5| 12°8| 12:2) 12°8| 12°3 06 00/03 | 03) 02)! 08 
Tooley Street 17°2 | 16°1| 16°5| 16°5| 166 16°8 148 | 11°0| 13°4) 12°9| 12°9! 12°6 0-7 00 | O1 02) O83 | 02 
Clapham et a ae ee ae ee 17°3 | 15°9| 16°4| 16°6; 163, 16°5 | 14° 85) 10°8 114, 106 +10°0 0°4 00; 00 | 00); O11} 00 
Commercial Gas Company— 
ok 17°5 | 16°4; 17:0) 16°8; 17:0} 1771 13:1 88) 105 103 115 105 05 01 | 03 | O03; 03 | 0-2 
St. George’s-in-the-East 17°3 | 16°0| 16°3| 16°5; 16°4; 16°7 || 109 | 67; 92) 81) 7:2) 95 0-4 02 | 08 | O02; O03 | O83 
SULPHURETTED HyproGEen.—None on any occasion. PRESSURE.—In excess on all occasions. 
Note.—The standard illuminating power for common gas in the Metropolis is 16 sperm candles, and for cannel gas 20 sperm candles. Sulphur 


not to exceed 17 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas; ammonia not to exceed 4 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas. 


Pressure between sunset and 


midnight to be equal to a column of 1 inch of water; between midnight and sunset, 6-10ths of an inch. 
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GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS & ENGINES 


Can be made on their Patent principle to pass the Gas without any Oscillation or Variation in Pressure. 


GWYNNE & CO. 


Do not pretend to 
enter into a 
struggle with 
other makers in 
respect to cheap- 
ness, but to pro- 
duce machinery of 
the very highest 
quality, and most 
approved design 
and workman- 
ship. The result 
is that in every in- 
stance their work 
is giving the ful- 
lest satisfaction. 
Numerous | testi- 
monials and refer- 
ences can be given 
to Companies 
using their Ma- 
chinery for years 
past. 


i 


td 


a 
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GWYNNE & CO. 


Have made the 
largest and most 
perfect Gas-Ex- 
HAUSTING Ma- 
CHINERY in the 
world, and have 
completed Ex- 
hausters to the ex- 
tent of 14,000,000 
cubic feet passed 
per hour, of all 
sizes from 2000 to 
210,000 cubic feet 
per hour, 


PRIZE MEDALS 
obtained wherever 
Exhibited. 


— SS 





Seana 


C 





PLEASE ADDRESS IN FULL GWYNNE & 





O., Hydraulic and Gas Engineers, 


ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Gwynne & Co.'s New Catalogue of Gas-Exhausting and other Machinery may be obtained on application at the above Address. 





G. WALLER & CO.’S 





on - 


o 


. Existing Exhausters altered 
OUTLET. 


















NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER, 
INVENTED SPECIALLY TO REDUCE OSCILLATION, FRICTION, 
AND POWER. 
TO WORK BY BELT OR WITH 


ENGINE COMBINED. 

SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 

. It will deliver one-third more per revolution than the Beale Exhauster. 

. It has not any Segments or Rings to cause friction. 

. The Cylinder being a circle, and the blades radial from the centre, it can 
be driven safely at a higher speed. 

. No heavy Fly-wheel needed, and one-third less power required. 


to pass from 80 to 50 per cent. more with 


out disturbing driving-gear, connections, &c. 


Makers of BEALE’S and other EXHAUSTERS, and all Gas Machinery, 


Descriptive Circular of New Patent Gas Exhauster can be had on application. 


PH@ENIX ENGINEERING WORKS: 


HOLLAND 


STREET, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 





NTIRELY REVISED, 1882. ’ 
WANTED. Sentienet 0. Beneties pre- | NEWBIGGING’S 
pared for Gas Companies to distribute to Gas Con- GAS MANAGE R’S 
HANDBOOK. 


sumers—“ Cooking & Heating by Gas ;” on Burners, &c. | 

Copies, by post, Threepence, direct from the Author, | 

Maonus Owren, Assoc. M.I.C.E., Gas-Works, SYDENHAM. 
(For Particunans, sEE Pace 813.) 


——— = 3 
| 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
T HE Gas Purification and Chemical | ——— ches 
Company, Limited, advise their friends that their s : ’ 
only representatives ae the Sale of Oxide + nee WANTED, by the Advertiser, BP sea 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredite i RT-SE oR, ‘ o 
on the Head Office. They farther state thas the royal- ot pes Mouthpiece. First-class testimonials can be pro- 

ties possessed by them include the sole right to raise | ved. ; ; 
svanevial from the estates of the Marquis of Donegal,| Address C. T. Lawss, Sen., 19, Ferrier Street, Wanps- 
G. Harvey, Esq., the Rev. Mr. Nixon, Sir Charles Knox | wortH, 8.W. 
Gore, the Marquis of Sligo, Mrs. Niddri, W. M. Eke, | ip 8 Re SN pes ae 

Esq.,and Cagtate Bounds. Shove soepectionententores | TO GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS. 

an area of more than 350, acres, the roya ties. eing | . 

held for a long term of years. They employ their own ANTED, Retort Setting, at Home 
overseers and labourers, and there are no intermediate | oie tate Ce in ‘cals ce Sant heat throu jhout the 
profits between them and the consumer. re ocutiien seonenenl g 
Address 161 oa Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad | See tas phones eaeie a 
Stseeh, SAESE, Se Auckland Street, Vauxhall, Lonpon. Tt 


Joun Wm. O’NEIt1, 
Managing Director. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON begs to call 


attention tothe above announcement, and requests 
that all communications intended for him be addressed | Country Gas-Works. Good house and garden rent free, 
| with fuel and gas. An Assistant found during the 


to the Head Office. | wi 2 
outs ———_—_—_____— | winter months. Average make of gas, about 2 millions 
TO GAS COMPANIES AND CORPORATIONS. | sapuaiie. Wogns, Sts. per week. Phy mene? cg 
r . | for passing the Examination in Gas Manufacture he 

ANTED, bya Practical Gas Engineer, at nen in connection with the Society for the 
aged 35, a position as GAS ENGINEER or | Advancement of Technical Education. The present 

MANAGER. Advertiser has had extensive experience | Manager has recently passed in the Honours Grade. 
in the Manufacture, Purification, and Distribution of| Apply, at once, to E. J. Wurrnery, Secretary to the 
Gas, and the General Management of all departments ; | Gas Company, Raunds, Thrapston, NorTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


and is at present engaged as Engineer and Manager to | 
ANTED, Dry Gas-Meter, second hand; 


a Provincial Gas Undertaking. References to those } 
good condition ; about 200-light. 


with whom now engaged. 
Thames Soap-Works, GREENWICH. 


TO GAS MANAGERS. 
YVANTED, immediately, a good, prac- 


tical, intelligent WORKING MANAGER for a 











Apply, by letter, to No. 931, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Court, Fueet Street, E.C, | 


WVANTED, a Manager for the Hasling- 
) den Union Gas Company, where the annual 
make is about 30 millions. One who thoroughly under- 
stands the Setting of Retorts, Gas-Making, and its 
Distribution. 

Applications (with testimonials), stating amount of 
salary required, to be sent to the Secretary on or before 
the 23rd of May. 

Security will be required. 





PARTNER, 
N old-established and well-known Firm 


of Gas Engineers and Contractors have an opening 
for a PARTNER (to take the place of one retired) 
having moderate capital. One who has been connected 
with Gas- Works preferred. 
Address L. B., care of Messrs. G. S. and H. Brandon, 
Solicitors, 15, Essex Street, Strand, Lonpon, W.C. 


GAS-WORKS FOR SALE. 
OR SALE.—The whole of the Freehold 
GAS-WORKS and PLANT, situated at Roberts- 
bridge, Sussex. The Works are nearly new, well built, 


and will be sold cheap. 
Apply to Mr. Jas. Carryy, Robertsbridge, Sussex. 








OR SALE.—Eight £25 Shares in the 
Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company ; 8 per cent. 
Dividend, payable half yearly. Not less than £34 per 
Share will be accepted. 
Address No. 982, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fuieet Street, E.C. 


OR SALE, a Telescopic Gasholder, 35 ft, 

by 20 ft., and a Single DITTO, 35 ft. by 20 ft., both 
suspended and in good condition. Only worked seven 
or eight years ; and moved to make room for extensions. 
Also Six 8in. Gas 





Can be moved and re-erected. 
Valves. 
For prices and full particulars apply to ASHMORE AND 


| WHILE, Hope Iron Works, StockTon-on-TRES. 
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For SALE, a Livesey’s Patent Washer 
to pass 10, 000 feet per hour; equal to new. 
For ies and particulars apply to Mr. T. G. Brown- 
1nG, Manager, Gas-Works, W ereereend KENT. 





GAS PLANT FOR SALE 


HE Buxton Local Board have for Sale 
a Whimster’s EXHAUST WASHER to pass 
10,000 feet per hour, and Two of Braddock’s 8-in. COM- 
PENSATING GOVERNORS, all with Bye-Pass Valves 
and Connections, and in good condition. 
For price and particulars apply to Mr. G. SMEpLEy, 
Gas Office, Bridge Street, Buxron. 
Buxton, Jan. 22, 1883. 





| consequence of an Enlargement, the 
Directors of the Hampton Court Gas Company 
have FOR SALE, at their Works, Hampton. Wick, 
Middlesex, the following Plant in good condition and 
very cheap :— 

12 lengths of 18-in. D Cast-Iron Hydraulic Mains, 
7{t. 9in. long, with 7 holes for 4-in. Dip-Pipes in 
eac 

84 15-in. Round Mouthpieces, with Wrought-Iron 
Lids, Cross-Bars, Cotters, Screws, &c. 

12 lengths of 8-in. Back-Main, with Flanges to con- 
nect to Hydraulic Mains. 

12 4-in. Back Main-Valves. 

6 8-in. Valves. 

And several lengths of 6-in. Ascension-Pipes. 

7 New 15-in. Round Retorts, 9 ft. 8in. long, Cliff and 
Sons’ make. 

For further particulars, inquire of Mr. E. Pricer, the 
Company’s Engineer and Manager, at the Works. 





GAS MANUFACTURING PLANT FOR SALE. 
HE Plant named below has been 
thrown out of use by the erection of New Works 
on another site. It has been carefully taken down, and 
the whole has either been or will be thoroughly over- 
hauled, and made, for practical purposes, as good as 
new. 

The Apparatus will be sold separately; or, by pro- 
viding new material to make up with, two complete 
Plants, equal to about 20 and 30 million cubic feet per 
annum res, ively, could be supplied, and arrange- 
— for the complete erection of the Works could be 
made. 

Further Dn papa may be obtained of Gro. Bower, 
St. Neots, Hunts. 


List of I lant referred to above. 

A Gasholder, in Two Lifts of 20 ft. each, 70 ft. dia- 
meter. 

A Cast-Iron Tank for ditto,and 8 Columns, and all 
necessary appurtenances. 

Gasholder, in Two Lifts of 18 ft. each, 60 ft. dia- 
meter. 

A Cast-Iron Tank for ditto, with 8 Columns, &c. 

A Circular Scrubber, 4 ft. diameter by 18 ft. high, with 
Cistern, Valves, and 8-in. Connections. 

A Scrubber, 4 ft. 8 in. square, and 18 ft. high, with 
Cistern, &c. 

A Set of Three Purifiers, 13 ft. by 9 ft., with 10-in. 
Centre Valve and Connections, Girders, and Lifts 
complete. 

A Station Meter to pass 12,000 cubic feet per hour, 
with Clock, Tell-tale, &c.; 8in. Bye-pass and Con- 
nections. 

One each 12-in. and 14-in. Governor, with Bye-pass 
and Connections. 

Iron Roof, 50 ft. span, 75 ft. long. 

Various Engines and Boilers, Pumps, Shafting, &c. 

A Gasholder, partly re-sheeted, 40 ft. by 16 ft., with 
Columns, &c., complete. 

A Tank, suitable for a Tar Well, 28 ft. by 18 ft., and 
various other apparatus. 


BOROUGH OF MIDDLE SBROUGH. 
T HE Gas-Works Management Com- 
mittee of the above Corporation are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the sppply of 22,500 tons of best 
Screened and Treble Nut GAS COAL, delivered at the 
Gas-Work’s Siding during the year ending June 80, 1884. 
Specification and form of tender can be obtained on 
application to the Gas Manager, Mr. E. D. Latham, C.E. 
Sealed tenders (which must be made out on the ‘form 
of tender supplied), endorsed “ Tender for Gas Coal,” 
to be sent into me, at my Offices, Corporation Hall, on 
or before Saturday, May 26, 1884. 
The Gas Committee do not bind themselves to accept 


the lowest or any tender. 
Geo. BarnprinGr, Town Cam. 








TO TAR DISTILLERS- ‘AND OTHERS. 
HE Directors of the Chester United 
Gas Company are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the purchase of the surplus TAR made at their 
Works, Roodee, Chester, for One, Three, or Five years. 
from the Ist of July next. Make about 160,000 gallons 
per annum. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application 
to the Company’s Engineer, Mr. F. W. Stevenson. 
Endorsed tenders to be sent in, addressed to the 
undersigned, not later than Tuesday, the 5th of June. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 
James Pye, Secretary. 
¢ ' Gas Offices, J Roodee, Chester, April 19, 1883. 





~ ‘To COAL MERCH: Se rors, AND 
THE Directors of the Torquay Gas Com- 


pany are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
one for One, 'T'wo, or Three years, of about 9000 tons 
yer year (or such other quantity as may be agreed on) 
of approved GAS COALS. 

Tenders to state the price of the Coals, and the freight 
to Dartmouth, separately and together ; ‘and also for de- 
livery into the Company’s Works, adjoining the Great 
Western Railway, free of all charges. 

Payment by cash for freight on delivery, and by three 
months’ bill for the Coals. 

Further particulars to be obtained from Mr. Green- 
field, the Manager of the Company, Hollacombe, 
Paignton ; and tenders to be sent to the undersigned on 
or before the 17th inst, 

By order, 


Jouk Kitson, Secretary. 
Torquay, May 8, 1883, 





EVILLE WATER-WORKS COM- 
PANY, LIMITED.—Capital, £500,000. First issue, 
£400,000, in 20,000 Shares of £20 each. £1 per Share 
payable on Application; £4 per Share on Allotment. 
It is intended that the balance shall be paid in calls of 
not more than £38 each, at intervals of not less than 
three months between each call. Should the whole 
amount not be subscribed, all payments on application 
will be returned without deduction. 
Directors. 
T. De La Catzana, Pajaritos 12, Seville. 
J. E. Compron-BraceBrinDGE, 3, Spanish Place, London. 
Davip Evans, 1, Wood Street, Cheapside, London. 
E. F. JOHNSTON, Guzman el Bueno 2, Seville. 
Cow Ley LAMBERT, Farncombe Hill, Godalming, Surrey. 
GonzALo SEGOVIA, Laguna 20, Seville. 
Bankers. 
London—Gtyrn, Mitts, Currie, and Co, 
Seville—T. De La Catzapa, 
»  GONZALO SEGOVIA, 
Engineer.—Grorce Hico1n, Member Institution C.E., 
Broadway Chambers, Westminster, 8.W. 
Solicitors—Rapcuirrxs, Cator, and Martineau, 
Craven Street, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 
Auditors —De.oittr, Dever, GriFFiTus, and Co., 
4, Lothbury, E.C. 
Secretary.—Rosert MorGan Youne. 
Ofices.—17, King’s — Yard, Moorgate Street, London, 
E.C.; 9, Daoiz, Seville, 


20, 


PROSPECTUS. 

The objects proposed by the above Company are to 
take over the benefit of a Contract, dated Jan. 9, 1883, 
and made between James Easton, William Anderson, 
William Dickinson, Charles Henry Moberly, and 
William Edmund Rich, trading as Easton and Anderson, 
of the one part, and Robert Morgan Young, a Trustee 
for and on behalf of a Company intended to be formed, 
of the other part, whereby Easton and Anderson, in the 
agreement called the Contractors, have agreed to sell, 
and the Company to purchase— 

1st. A Concession granted on the 4th of March, 1882, 
by the Municipality of Seville, for the right of distribu- 
tion and sale of water, both for domestic use and irriga- 
tion, for a term of 99 years. 

2nd. Certain springs of water, known as Zacatin and 
La Judia, and four freehold mills thereon, and the water 
rights thereto belonging. 

And the Contractors thereby undertake to carry out, 
in accordance with certain plans agreed with the Muni- 
cipality of Seville, and referred to in the Concession, 
certain works for the supply of the city with water, the 
whole to be completed in accordance with specifications 
prepared by the Company’s Engineer, and to accept a 
lease of the undertaking for a term of three years, from 
a date which is substantially the completion of the 
works, at a rental of £21,000 per annum. 

A draft form of lease has been prepared, by which it 
is provided that the Contractors shall keep proper books 
of accounts of the undertaking, hold their books open 
at all times to the inspection of the Company or its 
Agents, and hand them over with the concern in com- 
plete working order at the expiration of the term. 

The contract with Easton and Anderson also provides 
for payment by them of the whole of the expenses inci- 
dental to the formation of the Company, and interest on 
capital from time to time paid up, at the rate of £5 per 
cent. per annum, until the date of the granting of the 
lease. 

The consideration payable to the Contractors is the 
sum of £380,000, payable by instalments. 

The plans referred to are those presented by Mr. 
George Higgin to and approved by the Municipality of 
Seville, the said approbation having been subsequently 
ratified by Spanish Engineers appointed for that pur- 
pose under a provision contained in the Concession. 

The Pumping Engines and other machinery were put 
in hand immediately after the signing of the Contract 
—viz., the 9th of January last. The whole of the Pipes 
were contracted for, and the first shipments have been 
made. 

The official inauguration of the Works took place, in 
the presence of the Queen Mother Isabella and the 
City and Provincial Authorities, on Thursday, the 8th 
of March last, and the Report of the Engineer shows 
the present condition of the Works. 

The city of Seville contains about 150,000 inhabitants, 
and about 12,500 houses. There are signs of consider- 
able improvements going on in the town itself, and of 
extensions outwards. The trade of the port is increas- 
ing rapidly. The Municipality contracts that during 
99 years it will not itself establish any other supplies of 
water for public purposes, or concede such to any other 
Company or individual. 

The water at present is derived from an ancient 
Moorish Aqueduct, which supplies 52 public fountains 
and about 1500 houses. About one-third of the town 
lies above the level of the Aqueduct, and, therefore, is 
incapable of supply from it. There are, besides, nume- 
rous wells, but the water is of bad quality. Water for 
culinary and drinking purposes is sold to the inhabitants 
by water-carriers (of whom 120 are regularly licensed) 
at a very high tariff, amounting to from 10s, to £1 per 
1000 gallons. 

Of the 1500 houses at present supplied from the 
Aqueduct, about 1000 houses and the 52 public foun- 
tains have rights to a certain quantity of water free; 
these rights are partly from ancient grants and partly 
obtained by purchase. The remaining 500 houses pay 
an annual rent. By the Concession the Aqueduct and 
springs in connection with it were vested in the Conces- 
sionnaires during such period of 99 years, upon con- 
dition of their giving a free supply to all who have free 
rights under the same conditions as at present. The 
water-rents of the 500 houses on annual rental will 
belong to the Company. 

It is expected that the proprietors of the houses 
having free rights, or having as last mentioned supplies 
under rentals, will be willing to pay for extra supply 
and for increased quantity under pressure, in accord- 
ance with the tariff of the Company. 

Seville is a wealthy Municipality, with a gross annual 
income of about £150,000; it has no funded, and only a 
small floating debt, and the Ayuntamiento covenant to 
take for public purposes the minimum quantity of 
730,000 cubic métres of water annually, estimated at 
£5000 per annum, payable monthly. 

It has been much the practice with owners of houses 
in Seville to purchase their right to water in perpetuity 
from the Municipality, as that was considered to add 
materially to the value of the houses. It may reason- 
ably be assumed that this practice will continue, since 
the supply will be better, and the quality superior, 


Should the practice of purchasing water for terms of 
years be adopted, a corresponding amount of the capital 
could be returned in a few years, and the future profits 
would be divisible in dividend on the smaller amount 
of capital retained. 

The water from the springs requires no filtration and 
is of undeniable quality, and it is ascertained that in 
asuny years they will give 13,000 cubic métres per 

iem. 

A dual supply of water will be provided ; that for irri- 
gating the orange and other gardens, main squares and 
roads, being taken direct from the River Guadalquiver, 
and provision has been made that 8000 cubic métres a 
day shall be available. 

The Concession provides a scale of prices for water 
for domestic purposes, but for irrigation leaves it open 
to individual arrangement, except so far as concerns 
the public supply. 

he sources of income will be— 
From the Municipality, not less than £5000 per 
annum. 

From Domestic Supply to private dwellings. 

From Manufacturing establishments. 

From Irrigation of private grounds and gardens. 

From Shipping. 
From inquiries on the spot there is reason to believe 
that the demand will be considerable, and give a hand- 
some return upon the capital. 

Two of the Directors are the principal Bankers at 
Seville, and men of great local influence. 

Having regard to the fact that the undertaking will 
become the property of the Municipality at the expira- 
tion of the term of 99 years, it will be desirable to form 
a Sinking Fund, out of which the capital can be ulti- 
mately repaid to the Shareholders. If this be effected 
in 90 years, by the 4 per —_. a the annual amount 
to be provided will be £483 

The following Contracts fll been entered into :— 

1, The before-mentioned Agreement, dated the 9th of 
January, 1883. 

2. An Agreement, also dated the 9th of January, 1883, 
and made between George Higgin, of Broadway Cham- 
bers, Westminster, Civil Engineer, of the one part, and 
the said Robert Morgan Young, of the other part. 

These Contracts, copies of the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association, a Form of Lease, copy of the 
Concession, and of the Plans and Specification, can be 
seen at the Offices of the Solicitors, 20, Craven Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. 

Where no Allotment is made, the amount paid on 
Application will be returned in full. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares 
may be obtained from the Bankers, Solicitors, or of the 
Secretary, at the Offices of the Company. 

London, April, 1883. 


ForM orf APPLICATION. 
To THE DIRECTORS OF THE SEVILLE WATER-WoRKS 
Company (LIMITED). 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to Messrs. Glyn, Mills, 
Currie, and Co. the sum of £ 
a Deposit of £1 per Share on Shares 
of £20 each in your Company,I request you will allot 
me that number, upon the terms of the Prospectus and 
the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the 
Company, and I hereby agree to accept the said Shares, 
or any smaller number that may be allotted to me, and 
to become a Member of the Company in respect thereof ; 
and I hereby authorize you to place my name upon the 
Register of Members for the Shares so allotted. 
Name in full.... occccece 
AGEROES cocccccces 
Profession (if ANY)..cccocsccccccccece 
Usual Signature .......seeeeeeees 
883. 








Date... 


TO GAS CONTRACTORS. 

Y Order of the Municipality of Am- 
sterdam, dated April 11, 1883, the Burgomaster 
and Aldermen ‘of that town give notice that TENDERS 
for the Building and General Management of the 
AMSTERDAM CENTRAL GAS-WORKS for the space 
of 35 years from the Ist of August, 1883, will be received 
until Twelve o’clock Noon on Friday, the 22nd day of 
June, 1883, at the Secretary’s Office, Municipal Buildings. 
Forms of tender and conditions of contract may be 
obtained on application at the Municipal Building 
Offices, Amsterdam; and no tender will be entertained 

unless stamped and made upon the form so obtained. 
Plans and description of the projected Gas-Works to 
be seen during the month of May, 1883, at the Town 

Hall (Town Board), AMSTERDAM. 





WANDSWORTH AND PUTNEY GASLIGHT AND 
COKE COMPANY. 


AR CONTRACT. 
HE Directors of the above Company are 


prepared to receive TENDERS for the surplus 
TAR produced at their Works, at Wandsworth, during 
the next Twelve months. 

The Tar to be removed by the Contractor, by barges, 
whenever required by the Company’s Engineer. Monthly 
cash payments to be made, 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

Tenders, marked “ Tender for Tar,” to be sent on or 
before the 21st of May. 

C. W. Gray, Secretary. 


North Street, Wandsworth, May 1, 18838. 





IRISH BOG OXIDE OF IRON. 
PENT OXIDE OF IRON. 


Jj COHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Gas 


Purification Contractors, Hunslet, Leeds, "having 
secured the leases for a long term of years of many 
valuable Bog Ore Deposits, extending over some thou- 
sands of acres in the North of Ireland, are now raising 
the Ore by their own staff of workmen, "under the super- 
vision of thoroughly qualified overseers. The Ore is 
well drained and oxidized before being shipped, and 
Gas Companies can depend upon getting it in a con- 
dition for immediate use. Being large Consumers of 
Spent Oxide, they are thus enabled to offer Gas 
Managers exceptional terms. 

All applications as to terms, quality, and references 
to be addressed as above. Samples may be had from 
our Manager, Mr. Patrick Doherty, Culdaff, Co. Donegal. 

Depéts: Runcorn, Goole, Leeds, and Culdaff. 

Spent Oxide purchased in any quantities, or taken in 





exchange for New Oxide, 
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LEIGH (LANCS.) LOCAL BOARD. 
(Gas AND WaTER DEPARTMENTS.) 


IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 
(INCORPORATED BY AcT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
NOTICE is hereby given that the Half- HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 


YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING Twenty Machine-made FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 
of the Proprietors of this Association was held at the | The dimensions are—9 ft. by 18 in. by 16 in. 


City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, London, on Thurs- Tenders, with covers endorsed, to be sent to me on 
day, the 8rd inst.—Sir Julian Goldsmid, Bart., in the | or before the 19th of May. 
Chair—when the following resolutions were unani-| The lowest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 


mously passed :— Jos. Timmins, Engineer, &c. 
“That the Report of the President and Directors Leigh (Lanes. ) May 1, 1883. 
upon the affairs of the Association be received, adopted, — a a a 
and entered on the minutes.” MANSFIELD IMPROV E MENT COMMISSION ERS. 
“That a Dividend of £5 per cent. for the half year (Gas DEPARTMENT.) 
ended the 31st of December last, and a Bonus of £1 per a ae > 
cent. be declared upon the £2,800,000 Stock of the Asso- T HE Mansfield Improvement Commis- 
ciation, and that the said ‘Dividend and Bonus be sioners invite TENDERS for the supply of 4200 
payable, free of income-tax, on and after the Ist of June | tons of best Screened GAS COAL and NUTS required 
next.” | for use at their Gas-Works, to be supplied from the 
That John Horsley Palmer, Esq., be re-elected a|1st of June, 1883, to the Sist of May, 1884, in such 
Director of the Association.” | monthly quantities as shall be specified in the contract. 
“That Sir Julian Goldsmid, Bart., be re-elected a} The Coal is to be delivered at the Mansfield Station, 
Director of the Association.” and to be free from sulphur, bats, bind, and refuse. 
“That Francis Bassett, Esq., be re-elected a Director} Tenders to be sent in on or before the 26th day of 
of the Association.” May, 1883, marked “ Tender for Coal,” and addressed to 
“That Joseph Sebag, Esq., be re-elected an Auditor J. Parsons, Clerk to the Commissioners. 
of the Association.” Mansfield, May 2, 1883. 


“That the cordial thanks of the Meeting be given to 
the President and Directors for their able management SHREWSBURY GASLIGHT com PANY. 
DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS TAR. 








of the affairs of the Association; to the Chairman for | 
his conduct in the chair this day ; ‘and to the Secretary ; 
to Mr. H. V. Lindon, Mr. L. G. Drory, the Agents, Engi- 


neers, and other Officers of the Association.” HE | Directors of the above Company are 
By order of the Board, desirous of receiving TENDERS for the purchase 
S. GARDINER, Secretary, | of the surplus TAR made at their Works during the 


80, Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, 
London, E.C., ‘May 4, 1883. 
per annum. 


- GEORGETOWN (BRITISH — ~~ GAS Forms of tender, containing all further particulars, 
COMPANY, LIMITE may be obtained on application at the Company’s 


NOTICE is hereby ieon that the | Works, or by post. 


Twelve months commencing July 1, 1883. 
The estimated quantity for disposal is about 600 tons 








zs vane a4 a Tenders to be sent in to the undersigned not later 
ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Share- | than the 26th day of May, 1883. 


holders of the above Company will be held at the Offices 7 “y. oe al 

of the Company, 30, Gracechurch Street, in the City of | i caer pargenay a hg bind themselves to accept the 
London, on Tuesday, the 29th day of May next, at Three 6 dacs By order 

o'clock in the Afternoon, precisely, to receive the Direc- y Ww Betton, A.M.LC.B 

tors’ Report and the Accounts of the Company for the a emai — 1d M =m : 
half year ended the 31st day of December last, to declare Gas-Works, Shrewsbury, A {1 2, 1889. ‘pcan nes 

a Dividend, to elect Directors and an Auditor in the ee ere -iiond 

place of those retiring by rotation, and to transact the | ~ esagS ae. ee 
general business of the Compan 


SHREWSBURY GASLIGHT COMPANY. 
The Transfer Books will 3 closed from the 15th to 


the 29th inst., both inclusive. TENDERS FOR COAL. 
SPS Se Pea, bx Directors of the Shrewsbury Gas- 


A.FreD L ass, Secretary. 

Offices: 30 Gunsocheneh Stwet, light Company invite TENDERS for the supply 
London, May 1, | ig best SCREENED GAS COALS, to be delivered free 
—_—_____________ | at the Great Western or London and North-Western 
PADIHAM AND HAPTON LOCAL BOARD. | Goods Yard, Shrewsbury, during One, Two, or Three 
| years, at the option of the Directors, commencing on 

ia : } | the Ist day of July, 1883. 
TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. | About 10,000 tons per annum will be required under 

oni | the Contract. 

HE above Board invite Tenders for the The Directors reserve to themselves the right to 
purchase of the surplus TAR and AMMONIACAL | givide the quantity into two or more Contracts, and do 
LIQUOR made at the Padiham Gas-Works, for One, | not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender. 
Two, or Three years, from July 1 next. | Forms of tender, containing all further particulars, 
Further particulars may be obtained from the under- | may be obtained on application at the Company's 








signed. Works, or by post. 
J. R. Surrn, Clerk and Gas Manager. | Tenders to be sent to the undersigned, on or before 
Local Board Offices, Padiham, April 24, 1883. | the 26th day of May, 1883 
—_\———— ———— | By order, 


BOROUGH OF BARROW-IN-FURNESS, | Wa. Betton, A.M.1.C.E., 
(Gas AND Water DEPARTMENT.) dine Wiiaiee! ts , ana i118 Manager. 
7as- W OrKs, Shrewsbury, wri 2, 
THE Corporation are prepared to receive | . Se 
TENDERS for the purchase « the ae | TO CO: AL PROPRIETORS. 
NIACAL LIQUOR and surplus TAR to be produced at 
their Gas-Works during a aro) of One, Two, or Three | HE Directors of the Cheltenham Gas- 
years, from the Ist of July next. | light and Coke Company invite TENDERS for 
Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the Gas | the supply of the best quality of COAL for making Gas 
and Water Committee, and endorsed “Tender for Tar | for One, Two, or Three years, from the 1st of August 
and Liquor,” to be delivered at the Town Clerk’ 's Office, | next. 
on or before Tuesday, the 15th inst. Sealed tenders to be forwarded on or before Tuesday, 
Further particulars may be obtained on application | the 22nd prox., addressed to the Engineer, from whom 
to the Manager, Mr. W. Fergusson. | particulars as to quantities and conditions of contract 
The highest or any tender not necessarily accepted. may be obtained on application. 
By order, The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
C. F. Preston, Town Clerk. lowest or any tender. 
Town Clerk’s Office, Barrow-in-Furness, R. O. PATERSON, Engineer. 
May 4, 1883. Gas-Works, Cheltenham, April 7, 1883 








JOHN HALL AND CO., STOURBRIDGE, 


Manufacturers of FIRE- BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, 











AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FIRE-CLAY GOODS. 
RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED FOR SHIPMENT. 
A STOCK OF DIFFERENT SHAPES ON iHAND. 





JAMES MILNE « SON, 


GAS ENGINEERS, 
Gas-Meter, Gas Apparatus, and Gas-Fittings Manufacturers, 
EDINBURGH. 


London House: MILNE, SONS, & MACFIE, 
2, KING EDWARD STREET, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 


STATION METERS, GOVERNORS, CONSUMERS’ METERS, GAS LUSTRES, 
CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, 


And every description of Gas-Fittings and Gas Apparatus. 








CORPORATION OF SOUTHPORT. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 
the supply of CANNEL and COAL required at 
the Gas-Works, for Twelve months ending May 31, 1884. 
The total quantity required will be 20,000 tons. 

Specifications and forms of tender may be obtained 
on application to the Gas Manager, Mr. John Booth. 

Endorsed tenders to be sent in to the undersigned on 
or before Thursday, May 10 next. 

. H. Ex.is, Town Clerk. 
Southport, April a, 1888. 








NELSON LOCAL BO! ARD “Gas: WORKS. 
HE Gas Committee solicit OFFERS 


for Second-hand EXHAUSTER and ENGINE 
COMBINED. Will pass 16,000 feet per hour, and is in 
very good condition. Can be seen atthe Works. To be 
sold cheap. 
Further particulars can be obtained from the Manager. 
VILLIAM FosTen. 


JOURNAL 


OF THE 


~ | SOCIETY OF TELEGRAPH ENGINEERS 
AND OF ELECTRICIANS. 


Epitep spy Proresson AYRTON, F.R.S. 





No. 47 contains Illustrated Articles on— 
“The Measurement of Electricity for Commercial 
Purposes.” By J. SHOOLBRED. 
“New Telephone Transmitters.” By J. Munro. 
Together with Original Communications and Abstracts 
from Foreign Periodicals. Price 3s. 


Lonpon: E. & F. N. Spon, 16, Cuarnine Cross. 


Now ready, price £2 2s., post free, 


A NEW ARGARSESSES 


HOT FRICTIONAL CONDEN SATION 


INCREASING THE ILLUMINATING POWER 
OF COAL GAS. 


BY 


JOHN SOMERVILLE. 


The Author, in his Preface to this work, says :— 

“On the 18th ult., a circular letter relating to this 
publication was addressed to certain Members of The 
Gas Institute, asking their support for the proposed 
issue of this work. The very favourable responses to 
this invitation—even while the Author's identity was 
not revealed—has decided me to carry out the idea of 
publishing it; and now, in deference to the wish of 
many of the subscribers, I have the greater pleasure in 
inscribing myself, your obedient Servant, 

* April, 1883.” “JoHN SOMERVILLE. 


sONDON: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bo Lt Court, Freet Street, E.C 


A SHORT ACCOUNT 


OF 


COAL GAS 


THE ORGANIZATION OF ITS . SUPPLY, 
AND ITS UTILIZATION 


FOR 


LIGHTING & OTHER PURPOSES. 


ISSUED IN CONNECTION WITH THE RECENT 


CRYSTAL PALACE INTERNATIONAL 
ELECTRIC & GAS EXHIBITION, 


By the Committee for the Gas Section, 


APPOINTED BY 


THE GAS INSTITUTE. 





Copies of the above-named 32-pp. Pamphlet may 
be had by Gas Companies and Corporation Gas 
Committees for distribution among Consumers. 

Special prices for parcels of 1000 and more 
copies on application to 

WALTER KING, 
12, GOUGH SQUARE, LONDON, E.C., 
With whom the Committee have arranged to 
undertake, on their behalf, the general distribution 
of the Pamphlet. 
*.* Specimen Copy on receipt of 2d. in Stamps. 
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PREPARING FOR pURREEATENT. | M O a a = R “ E Y & o E 2 RQ Y, 


A Revised and Enlarged Edition of 


ADVANTAGES FIRE-CLAY AND BRICK WORKS, 
+ STOURBRIDGE. 
GAS. 


J. O, N. RUTTER, F.R.A.S. Cone F< oo 3) 














namie 3s ot & 6 
THE TWO HUNDRED AND THIRD THOUSAND. | a of FIRE-CLAY GAS-RETORTS, Lumps, Tiles, Best Fire-Bricks, and every requisite for 
Re number is irrespective of Editions published in Gas-Works. Large Stock of all Sizes of Retorts on hand. 
the Principal European languages, and in America. 1, | London Depot and Stores; PHCENIX WHARF, 70, 71, 72, & 73, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK. 
more useful this little book, will be thankfully received AGENTS AND MAKERS OF GREEN’S (OF MITCHAM) PATENT COKE BARROWS. 
by the Aurnor, Black Rock, Bricuton, | 





March 10, 1883. 


LONDON WATER. SUPPLY. 


SECOND ISSUE, 1881-82. 


F. & C. OSLER, 


45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, 
BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


EsTABLISHED 1807. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 





Now ready, price 15s., in limp cloth, 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE ACCOUNTS 


OF THE 








METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES: WALL LIGHTS, AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 
East Loxoox, New ivan, TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
—- | CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. MODERATOR LAMPS. 


- Showing the | 
CAPITAL, INCOME, EXPENDITURE, GE OR GE O RME & C O 
PROFITS, anp DIVIDENDS per 1000 GALLONS or °9 
WATER SUPPLIED. 


(Dee. 31, 1881. ATLAS METER-WORKS, OLDHAM, 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED ; 
| March 81, 1882. MANUFACTURERS OF 


Together with the 


Gy pisienatertes;| Vt AND DRY GAS-METERE, 
has ~~ ye teed STATION METERS, GOVERNORS, 
COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY PRESSURE AND EXHAUST REGISTERS, 
ALFRED LASS, LAMP-METERS IN CAST-IRON BOXES, 


Fellow of the Institute of Chartered Accountants. AND 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GAS APPARATUS. 


E. KORTING’S PATENT 


UNIVERSAL INJECTOR 


FOR FEEDING BOILERS. 














WALTER KING, ll, Bou © - od RT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


JOHN CAMERON § SPECIALITIES 


ARE HIS 
PATENT LEVER 
PUNCHING MACHINES 








AND HIs 
“u =e - ‘ . 
STEAM-PUMPS Works with High or Low Steam Pressure. | 
_— Forces the water into the boiler considerably above boiling point, 
thereby increasing the durability of the boiler. 
GAS-WORKS, 


Feeding Boilers,Steam Fire- | 
Engines, Colliery Deep Lifts, | 
Irrigation, Contractors’ and | 


IS STARTED BY SIMPLY TURNING ONE LEVER. 
Cbemical purposes. 


= : HH KORTING BROS., 
OLDFIELD ROAD, SALFORD, MANCHESTER. | 17, LANCASTER AVENUE, MANCHESTER. 









































View of the Largest Exhausters ever made, each being sedi of passing 250,000 0 cubic feet of gas per hour. 
B. D. & Co. have erected Eight of these Exhausters in one house at the Beckton Gas-Works, 
RYAN ) NKIN & Each pair is driven by one Steam-Engine, coupled direct by two Universal Couplings, and the slides of 
' j the Exhausters are set at right angles with one another, to ensure a more regular flow of gas. The object 
of this extensive exhausting arrangement is to pump pure gas from the holders through 4-feet mains to the 
BERMON DSEY, LONDON. distributing stations in London, a distance of eight to ten miles. They work with perfect success, 
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NORTH BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


IMPORTANT TEST WITH GAS COOKING-STOVES. 


Extract rrom LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE aBpove Association By Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., F.1.C., Lecturer on 
Cuemistry, Epnisurcu University, AND CoNnsuLTING ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, EprnsurGH. 

‘‘The best Cooking-Stove is one which an ordinary domestic can least fail to keep in order, and where the gas-jets are least 
likely to go wrong and lead to the imperfect combustion of the gas. A good Gas Cooking-Stove should be easily heated, easily regulated, 
and easily worked. AII of these conditions were practically obtained in the three Stoves under special trial; but I am bound to say 
that they are more thoroughly obtained in WADDELL & MAIN’S Stoves than in the others.” 

‘Tue WHOLESOMENESS OF THE Meat CookeEp in the Gas-Stoves must be regarded as BEYOND DOUBT.” 

See Report of above Lecture, in Pamphlet Form, which we will be glad to forward free to any address, on application. 








HIGHEST AWARDS AT THE PRINCIPAL GAS EXHIBITIONS, 


INCLUDING 


LONDON, MANCHESTER, & GLASGOW. 


WADDELL & MAIN, 


GAS-STOVE MANUFACTURE FBS, 
ARGYLE WORKS, GLASGOW. 


STRODE « CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


IMPROVED VENTILATING SUN-BURNER, 


WITH SELF-ACTING VALVE FOR PREVENTING DOWN-DRAUGHT. 











SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


M‘KENZIE’S PATENT PORTABLE 


PIPE-SCREWING MACHINE 


With which a man can cut a Screw on a 4-inch Wrought-Iron Pire as quickly as it can be 
done by a Lathe with Steam Power. 





> Packed complete in Box, 18 in. by 20in. by 20in. Price for 14 in. to 4 in. inclusive, £16. 








May be seen in operation at the WORKS: 


48, OSNABURGH STREET, REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W. 


IMPROVED RETORT SETTINGS, coxsciime cas exonveer 


GIVING UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. 5, NORFOLK STREET, MANCHESTER. 





J. & H. ROBUS, PRICE'S PATENT COKE & COAL BARROW 
BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS, LOWER SYDENHAM, LONDON, &.E., ; ; 


MAIN LAYING, IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. + 
BUILDINGS, & TANKS. 


For particulars, price, 
References, Particulars, and Estimates for the Erection and Completion of the above work on application. 





&c., apply to Mr. E 
Price, Inventor and 
Patentee, Gas-Works, 
Hampton Wick, Mip- 
® DLESEX. 








Prices are Reduced. 


TAR, LIQUOR, AND SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 
JOHN CLARKSON MAJOR, 


(Established 1851,) 


Tar Distiller and Manufacturing Chemist, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Barancn Worxs:—GILTBROOK, near NOTTINGHAM 
and SCULCOATES, HULL, 


BELGIAN CLAY RETORTS. 
J SUGG and CO., late ALBERT 
« KELLER, Guent.—The removal of the import 
duties on Earthenware permitting the entry of Clay 
Retorts into England, Messrs. Sugg, of Ghent, beg to 
draw the attention of the Gas Companies of London 
and other cities to the very superior quality of the 


aS ROR tothe 
RETORTS manufactured by them. They can be made 
e of any size, in one piece, and of any form. The price 
e e e 9 will be in proportion to the weight, and very moderate 
AS ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS in comparison to their value. 
G hI» | Communications addressed to J. Svec & Co., GHENT, 
will receive immediate attenticn 


IRONFOUNDERS AND CONTRACTOR, ——— 


TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


GOWTS BRIDGE WORKS, R. W. H. BENNETT having had 


considerable experience in matters connected with 

Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to say that 

LI N co LN . he continues to assist Inventors in the perfection of their 

- - designs, and to or. for oom PROVISIONAL PRO- 

" TECTION, whereby their Invention may be secured tor 

LONDON OFFICES: 1, WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, 58.W. Six Months ; or LETTERS PATENT, which are granted 
for Fourteen Years. 

Patents completed, or proceeded with at any stage 

ESTI M AT ES FO R GAS-WO R KS O F A NY S | ra E . thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 

in the country to visit London. 


REFERENCES TO 600 WORKS ALREADY ERECTED. Patents procured for Foreign Countries. 


Information as to cost, &c., supplied gratuitously upon 
N.B.—All Communications to be addressed to the FIRM ONLY. 


oe | 


Sr. LLL RET EEE LT eT ee “a 






























application to the Advertiser, 22,Great George Btreet 
Waeormmersa. 
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SILVER MEDAL, MELBOURNE, 1881. 


pre and FITTINGS for Gas, Steam, and Water; Galvanized, Enamelled, and Hydraulic 


Tubes; Boiler Tubes and Fittings; Gasfitters’ Tools; Brass Cocks. 
U B E Ss ANTI-CORRODO TUBES AND FITTINGS COATED BY BARFF'S RUSTLESS PROCESS, 
JOHN SPENCER wesr'tronwew, GLOBE TUBE WORKS 


(LATE WuirenHouse & Co., Limrrep, EsTABLIsHED 1847), 


WEDNESBURY; & 3, QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, EC. 


WARNER’S RETORT-HOUSE MACHINERY. 


[As Illustrated and Described in the Journau for May 4, 1880.] 














Se 





Communications to be addressed to 


W. J. WARNER, GAS-WORKS, SOUTH SHIELDS. 


PARIS EXHIBITION, | i \ a= 
is 7s. | Established iy ee _ENAMELLED eae arom “a 1795. 


THREE pacing JOSEPH oes & SONS, 


| THE ORIGINAL 
Nees | WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 


JOSEPH CLIFF & SONS Near LEEDS. 


For their Various Bxddhite, amsongst whishiiea | Lon ndon Wharf: No. 4, * Great Northern. Goods Station, 


King’s Cross, N . __ Liverpool: Leeds Street. 
SILVEN EDAL | SPECIAL NOTICE.—Our Patent Machive- Made Retorts have now been 


FOR THEIR | 
thoroughly tested, and have proved themselves infinitely superior to those 
CARNE? ROSS SANS made by hand. At several large works it has been settled, beyond question, 


RETORTS AND FIRE-BRICKS, that, owing to the compactness and gereral excellence, more gas is sent to 


Being the Highest Honour given for the gasholder from each ton of coal carbonized than is the case with hand- 
this Class. made Retorts. 


HANNA, DONALD, & WILSON, 


(ESTABLISHED best) 
GAS ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS 


FOR THE 


ERECTION OF GAS AND WATER WORKS, 


TELESCOPIC AND SINGLE-LIFT GASHOLDERS, 
CAST AND WROUGHT IRON GASHOLDER-TANKS, 


IMPROVED FIXED OR TRAVELLING HYDRAULIC PURIFIER-COVER LIFTERS, 
PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS. SCRUBBERS, EXHAUSTERS, AND PUMPING-ENGINES, 
TAR AND LIQUOR PUMPS, HYDRAULIC SLUICE AND SLIDE VALVES, LAMP-POSTS AND HYDRANTS COMBINED. 





~ CLIFFS PATENT 

















DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES SUPPLIED ON APPLICATION. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 
ABERCORN FOUNDRY & ABBEY WCOCRKS, PAISLEY, N.B. 


ELLIS LEVER & CO. 
GAS COAL & CANNEL CONTRACTORS. 
COLLIERY OFFICES: BOWDON, near MANCHESTER. 


SILKSTONE CANNEL, 


YORKSHIRE CANN EL, WIGAN CANNEL, 


AN 


SUPERIOR GAS COALS. 
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TUESDAY, MAY 15, 1883. 


FURTHER PROGRESS OF METROPOLITAN GAS 
AMALGAMATION, 
Tue last stage but one in the progress of the scheme of 
amalgamation between The Gaslight and Coke and London 
Gaslight Companies has been passed. The Board of Trade 
have settled the terms of the scheme, and it now only awaits 
confirmation by the Queen in Council. It is announced that 
this business will be taken at the first Council after Whitsun- 
tide, immediately upon which the clauses will be published 











in the usual way. At present the settled scheme has not 
been printed ; but it is known to contain provisions embody- 
ing the terms of settlement offered by The Gaslight and Coke 
Company, together with others imposed by the Board of 
Trade for the regulation of the directorate of the combined 
undertakings. By far the most important fact connected with 
the arrangements now agreed upon, is the price at which a 
solution of the difficulties attending the union has been 
bought by The Gaslight and Coke Company. The more one 
studies the condition under which they will be henceforward 
bound to follow the lead of the South Metropolitan Company 
in regard to the price of gas in the transpontine district, and, 
by consequence, in the public lighting of their old district in 
the north, the more extraordinary it appears. From what 
may at present be gathered, so soon as the London Com- 
pany are absorbed, the Chartered Company will be in the 
anomalous position of charging three different prices for 
the same gas in adjoining districts. In their own region, 
the price charged for common gas is 3s. 2d. per thousand 
cubic feet; the London Company charge 3s. for a similar 
article (not, however, under the control of the Gas Referees 
as to purity and other matters); while the South Metro- 
politan Company charge 2s. 10d. per thousand cubic feet, 
with a discount to public bodies. From the date of amalga- 
mation, the United Company will have to charge the public 
authorities all over their district no more than the rate of the 
South Metropolitan Company for the time being ; while they 
must either keep up the difference of 2d. per thousand cubic 
feet between the old Chartered and London districts in the 
north, or reduce the former to the lower level; and at the 
same time take 2d. off the price now charged in the southern 
district of the London Company. The immediate result of 
the consummation of the Chartered Company’s desire for 
amalgamation will therefore be a loss of income, not only in 
their own public lighting, but also in the revenue now earned 
by the London Company. The immediate loss in question 
may be merely in these two sources of revenue; but it is 
difficult to believe that a still greater diminution of rental 
can be far off. Next, the present rates of 3s. 2d. and 3s. 
will have to be equalized downwards, and the lower price 
made universal for private consumers over the united district. 
This reduction alone, calculated on the basis of the past 
year’s rental of the Chartered Company, would represent 
something more than £100,000, and, in the natural course of 
things, would not come about for some time yet. The ques- 
tion is whether it will be hurried on by the fact of the amalga- 
mation ; and this, of course, remains to be seen. 

When we have glanced at this proximate effect of the 
amalgamation, it is impossible to avoid looking beyond, 
and asking whether this represents all the change that may 
be expected in the near or distant future. Supposing, there- 
fore, that the price of gas in the whole of the northern dis- 
trict is assimilated to that now charged in the portion served 
by the London Company, there will still be the inequality 
between this and the favoured southern district (where the 
price will be regulated by an independent Company), besides 
the reduced rate for public lighting also following the same 
lead. And be it remembered that by the time the United 
Company are enabled to come down to a uniform 33s. rate, the 
South Metropolitan Company will probably be charging 2s. 84d., 
or even less. Under these conditions, will there not be dis- 
contented consumers anxious to know, in the spirit of the 
gentleman who wrote to the newspapers a short time since, 
why residents in the most profitable portion of the defunct 
London Company's district should be charged higher than 
consumers in the straggling regions about Battersea and 
Fulham? These are considerations that cannot be shunned. 
We do not for one moment presume to hint that the 
astute managers of The Gaslight and Coke Company are in- 
capable of counting the cost of their new acquisition of terri- 
tory. They must know all these and many other things that 
we cannot know. But we are still of opinion that the pre- 
sent and ultimate advantages accruing or to be expected of 
the pending arrangement, must be very great indeed to out- 
weigh these serious reflections. It is not to be expected that 
the new conditions which may obtain at the completion of 
the now inevitable fusion will be kept sacred by the natural 
opponents of the Gas Company any longer than may suit 
their convenience. It is notorious that the Board of Trade, 
in consenting to the scheme as it stands, have done so simply 
because of the great benefit to the ratepayers north of the 
Thames promised by the reduction of cost of public lighting 
to the South Metropolitan standard. The United Com- 
pany have willingly put themselves under the leadership 
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of the South Metropolitan Company in this matter; and 
it is only to be expected that it will be the earnest study 
of many other people to extend this leadership in everything 
whereby diminished payments for gas may by any possi- 
bility be secured. It might have been considered, in view 
of the great difference, in point of capital sunk and other 
respects, between the status of the Chartered and South 
Metropolitan Companies, that the former would have been 
solicitous to repel all comparison between the two under- 
takings, especially in regard to price of gas. Impelled, as we 
must perforce admit, by considerations of ample weight in 
their own minds, a different and apparently more question- 
able course has been pursued for a definite object. What 
the originators of this comparison have now to look to is the 
prospect that the same principle may be taken out of their 
hands, and applied—farther than they intended—in the en- 
deayour to secure quite different objects. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


Oxe of the most satisfactory statutory meetings that has 
recently been recorded of an electrical company was that of 
the Electric Lighting, Contract, and Maintenance Company, 
which was held on Wednesday last. This concern was 
started about a year ago with the express intention of exe- 
cuting contracts for electric lighting, if such business could 
be done at a profit; the Company being at the same time free 
from all entanglements in connection with patents, and 
willing to carry out any system that might be found to 
answer. At the first meeting, in July last year, the Chairman 
confessed that the Company had not succeeded in finding any 
work in which they could prudently venture their capital. 
After the expiration of nine months more, the same story 
has been repeated from the chair. The Company have very 
wisely kept their capital, but have not done a stroke of work; 
and the concern is therefore to be voluntarily wound up. The 
shareholders have reason to be thankful to the Directors for 
the careswith which the paid-up capital has been preserved 
through a period of great temptation. It cannot be altogether 
pleasant to the Board to confess a failure; but the Directors 
have at least the satisfaction of feeling that they have dis- 
charged their trust as honest men. The closing remarks of 
the Chairman are most instructive. He observed that all the 
working proposals that the Company had received would have 
involved them in great risk and small gain. He scouted 
the idea that electric lighting could now be supplied at the 
price of gas in England with any hope of profit. A well- 
managed Company working their own plant, and not over- 
burdened with money expended in the purchase of patents, 
might pay their way and keep going ; but more than this he 
would not allow. Candidly, the Chairman thought his Com- 
pany had ‘‘ come into the world a little too soon.”. He made 
a few remarks in abuse of the Electric Lighting Act, which 
he contended had done more than anything else to prevent 
the electric light from competing with gas; but if the com- 
mercial prospects of the system are such as he described, 
what can it matter, in the long run, whether there is an 
Electric Lighting Act or not? ‘The fact appears to be that 
the Chairman wanted to find an excuse for the Company’s 
failure outside the very sufficient ones already mentioned, and 
so he fell back upon the misdeeds of the Board of Trade. 

On the same day a concern that has made a little more 
noise in the world—the Hammond Company—held its second 
ordinary meeting. According to the published report of the 
proceedings, everything passed off smoothly on this occasion, 
and a dividend of 5 per cent. was declared. In addition to 
this (which would require about £4000) the sum of £5000 is 
to be written off the goodwill and concessions account, the 
reserve fund is to be increased by £3000, and £1088 is to be 
carried forward. From this statement it would appear that 
the Hammond Company have found the secret that has eluded 
other speculators of the same stamp. There is, however, a 
cloud over the prospects of the Company, in the shape of a dis- 
pute between them and the parent Brush Company respecting 
the wretched Lane-Fox muddle. In consequence of the mis- 
understanding about the possession of the exclusive licence 
for the Lane-Fox lamp, the Hammond Company have had to 
return more than £68,000 in cash and shares to their con- 
cessionary Companies. At the same time they think to 
recoup themselves for this loss by a claim upon the parent 
Company ; and, as a first step in this direction, have with- 
held a payment, presumably for plant, otherwise due to the 

srush Corporation. An action is now pending upon this 
matter; but, besides all this, it is-declared by Money that the 
Company’s affairs are rotten in the extreme. It is deduced 





from the published accounts that the result of the year’s 
working—including, of course, the great Chesterfield contract 
—is a dead loss of £9521. The money for the dividend and 
other charges is therefore obtained from the sales of con- 
cessions, which are now over; and, if all the liabilities are 
discharged, the Company would begin their current year’s 
working with a cash balance of only £4209. It also appears 
that the liquid and locked-up assets of the Company amount 
to £42,091, as representing the paid-up capital of £80,050. 
Besides these there are, of course, a number of assets pro- 
perly characterized by Money as imaginary, and consisting of 
goodwill and concessions, contracts in progress, and shares in 
sub-Companies. At the meeting, the eloquent founder of the 
Company, fresh from his lecturing tour, stated that ‘‘in the 
‘‘past few weeks he had been confining himself almost ex- 
‘* clusively to inspiring confidence.” In the hope that he will 
be able to do this for some time longer, he has just been 
granted a salary of £1000 a year. As the Company are 
losing £10,000 a year by their operations in Chesterfield and 
elsewhere, Mr. Hammond's services in this line, if successful, 
must be considered cheap at the money. 

The Corporation of Leeds are at present determined to 
expend the—for them—magnificent sum of £10,000, for the 
purpose of finding out for themselves the real cost of electric 
lighting. They will not move under licence, for the Board of 
Trade will not make things pleasant by relieving them of the 
necessity for affording a compulsory and constant supply in their 
contemplated experimental district. It is curious how corpo- 
rate bodies never seem able to learn much of each other, for 
surely there might be found places where the same half-hearted 
way of going to work has been tried, with results that might 
be instructive even to Leeds. Is Hull inaccessible, for instance ? 
What has electric lighting cost Hull, and how much benefit 
has there been realized from the expenditure? Or what of 
Norwich? Surely it is time that this waste of money in timid 
“experiments” with portable engines, second-hand dynamos, 
and rickety lamps, was stopped. If the Corporation of Leeds 
will consult Mr. Gordon, he will speedily disabuse them as to 
the amount of instruction they will get for £10,000. But, 
again, how in the world can the cost of electric lighting in the 
regular way be ascertained if all the essential conditions as 
to constant supply and the other matters objected to by the 
Leeds Corporation are left out? They may in this fashion 
obtain the luxury of a few incandescent lamps for their 
municipal buildings; but this really appears to be all they 
desire. If so, how will the ratepayers. be benefited by such 
an absurd waste of public money in what might be described as 
a piece of corporate vanity? What an example to set before 
other consumers of gas in the town! 





GAS CONCESSIONS IN FRANCE. 


Many French Gas Companies are rendefed uneasy by the late 
action of the Prefect of the Seine in the matter of the price 
of gas in Paris. As might be expected, a considerable 
number of concessions for gas supply throughout the depart- 
ments are based upon the terms of the convention concluded 
between the Paris Gas Company and the Municipality. 
Hence the example of the latter, in enforcing a reduction of 
price, irrespective of the objections of the Company, is likely 
to be repeated in more than one town where similar powers 
of revision exist. As we take it, the whole system of supply 
which delivers the consumers a prey to the Gas Companies 
and the Public Authorities is radically wrong; but, be this as 
it may, it is manifestly hard that the Companies, who have 
in most cases been compelled to accept terms which they 
would not have originated, should have to bear all the oppro- 
brium of a vicious arrangement. Thus at Nantes the Maire 
has already called upon the Gas Company to reduce their 
prices, and in default will doubtless proceed upon the Parisian 
model. In all this there is the one justification that it is 
only by such violent means that the gas consumers can be 
benefited by the reductions that have been brought about in 
the cost of manufacture since the granting of the concessions, 
perhaps thirty years since. Meanwhile, the French technical 
journals continue to protest with extreme vehemence against 
the new doctrine inaugurated in Paris, without, as far as can 
be traced, realizing in the slightest degree that the Companies 
have hitherto lived in a Fool’s Paradise. There is, of course, 
the risk lest the heroic method, which may do rough justice in 
the case of Companies paying 30 per cent. dividends, should 
be applied in cases where, with as high a selling price, not 
more than 10 per cent. is earned. If this eventuality should 
come to pass, something like a general strike of the threatened 
Companies for a revision of the law would follow; and the 
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result might be to place the whole subject of gas concessions 
upon an improved footing. 


SANITATION AT A DISCOUNT. 
Our contemporary the Engineer must have been very short 
of matter indeed to have afforded space for a paragraph in 
abuse of sanitary science that appeared in a recent issue. It 
is observed in this paragraph that sanitarians, when dealing 
with ventilation questions, meet with but small attention, 
‘because of “‘ the excessive demands for space per head which 
‘‘ they always demand.” After this elegant sentence, a remark 
contained in the pamphlet circulated by The Gas Institute, 
in connection with the Crystal Palace Exhibition, is cited, to 
show the bulk of air vitiated hourly by individuals in rooms. 
Our contemporary goes on to state that ‘‘to this must be 
‘‘ added about the same for pollution by gas; and then to get 
‘‘a room full of people supplied with this quantity of air 
‘a powerful blower would be required.” As a further argu- 
ment against sanitary ventilation, it is sagely observed that 
‘people know very well that their forefathers lived, or at 
‘least slept, in rooms which had but a tithe of the space 
‘‘now said to be necessary to health.” Why does not the 
Engineer go on to say that our forefathers also lived—and 
died—in equally blissful ignorance of other sanitary benefits, 
such as pure water, good drainage, and many other matters for 
which the present generation have expended millions? It 
could scarcely be expected that the fine old crusted argument 
which was used to prove that people did not want railroads, 
steam navigation, or cheap postage, should be seriously 
advanced at the present day in the columns of an organ of 
engineering. Yet so itis; and it is difficult to know which 
to admire the more in the effusion of this particular writer, 
his scientific attainments or his command of the English 
language. It is evident that the admission of matter of such 
a flavour into the columns of the /ngineer must be gratifying 
to the number of readers of that journal who are proud to 
class themselves as sanitarians. 
CORPORATIONS AND GAS-WORKS OFFICIALS. 
Ir there is an occasion when corporate authorities having 
control of gas undertakings shine to greater advantage than 
at other times, it is when they are engaged in publicly dis- 
cussing the worth of the services of their officers. Such good 
feeling, such manifest efforts to secure the goodwill as well as 
the labour of their servants, such tact, are displayed by the 
worthy burgesses! A few days since the Walsall Town 
Council had an opportunity of passing a well-deserved com- 
pliment upon Mr. Tindall, their skilful and energetic Gas 
Engineer, by whose efforts the ratepayers benefit every year 
to an extent that a short time since could never have been 
expected in the town. Upon the occasion in question, Mr. 
Tindall’s services were recognized by his Committee ; and, 
as will be seen by a report in another column, the growth 
of the Walsall undertaking under his management has been 
phenomenal. Yet a minority of the ratepayers’ representa- 
tives took the opportunity of robbing the occasion of all its 
grace, and a policy was enunciated by the opposition which 
is undoubtedly acted upon more frequently than it is advo- 
cated. This was that a meritorious official, after his services 
have been recognized several times by increases of salary, 
should be encouraged to go elsewhere, in order that a successor 
might be appointed at less pay. This truly liberal idea was 
supported in the present instance by the remark that the 
town have a great deal of capital invested in the gas-works, 
and ‘they looked to it to produce large dividends in conse- 
“quence of the risks and liabilities they incurred by such an 
‘‘undertaking.” And so they would disgust a good Manager, 
in order to save a sum represented by the wages of one 
labourer! There is no town in the Kingdom where the gas 
consumers are more heavily burdened in support of the rates, 
and yet some of the Town Council are not satisfied. 
THE IPSWICH GAS SUPPLY. 

Tue Corporation of Ipswich have agreed to petition the House 
of Lords for the insertion in the Gas Company’s Bill of 
clauses applicable to the acquisition of the undertaking by the 
town. These clauses were read over in the Town Council 
last Wednesday ; and it is rather amusing to note the altered 
views entertained by the councilmen on certain matters since 
they have decided upon making the Act their own, instead of 
opposing it as at first. Thus it is only natural that the limit 
of illuminating power named by the Company, and objected 
to on the part of the Corporation as insufficient, should now 
be deemed quite satisfactory; one unsophisticated gentle- 
man, who could not be induced to see why the illuminating 
power of the gas should not be improved in the hands of the 








Corporation, as it was desired to be in the other case, being 
severely censured for thinking that what is sauce for the 
goose must likewise be sauce for the gander. The Corpo- 
ration, on the other hand, will voluntarily lay themselves 
under restriction as to sulphur impurities, which the Com- 
pany wisely eschewed ; and promise not to exceed 22 grains 
per 100 cubic feet. It is one thing, however, to have this 
limit imposed upon a Company working under vigilant inspec- 
tion, and quite another matter when the manufacturing and 
testing operations are conducted by the same practically 
irresponsible authority. The Council, moreover, wanted to 
bind the Company down to the limit of 20 grains of sulphur ; 
and so they have been lenient to themselves in this matter 
also. It is quite evident that it has needed only the change 
of interest to transform the Company's “ arrogant and un- 
‘*principled demands” into ‘just and reasonabler require- 
‘* ments.” 


Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Tue Metropolitan Board of Works, in their annual report, 
issued on Friday, refer to the London Water Supply, saying: 
‘¢ The anticipation that the Government would, at the earliest 
‘‘ opportunity, introduce a Bill to give effect to the report of 
‘the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
‘‘ Water Supply of the Metropolis in the year 1880, has not 
‘‘been realized.” The Board recognize the fact that some 
time back the statements of the Government showed * the 
‘‘intention to constitute a separate water authority had 
‘been abandoned, and that the whole question of the Water 
‘« Supply of London was to be left to be dealt with by the new 
‘Municipal Authority which the Legislature was to be asked 
“to create.” This, of course, puts the Water Question far 
off; and the Board can only say that ‘‘some further time 
‘“may be expected to elapse ” before the London Water Com- 
panies are superseded. The view thus taken by the Board in 
reference to the events of last year is fully sustained by the 
proceedings of the present session. London is to be reformed 
before the Water Companies are touched; and, according to 
some of the oracles, the Cabinet have a difficulty in deciding 
exactly what the reformation is to be. It is easy to espouse 
a grand principle ; but troubles arise when the details have 
to be faced. 

A special case has just been argued before Justice Denman 
and Justice Hawkins in the Queen’s Bench Division of the 
High Court of Justice, being an appeal by Mr. W. B. Smith 
against the decision of Mr. Kynnersley, Stipendiary Magistrate 
for the borough of Birmingham, on a summons which the 
appellant had taken out against the Corporation in respect to 
the charge made upon him for the supply of water. The 
appellant is the owner of a number of small houses in the 
borough, let at various weekly sums, and the houses are 
supplied with water by the Corporation. He himself pays all 
the rates. The point has been conceded that the Corporation 
erred in excess by estimating the annual rent at 52 times the 
rent per week. But the appellant contended that from the 
amount actually received by him annually, on an average, 
from his weekly tenants, there must be deducted not merely 
the water-rate and the proportion of the borough and poor 
rates paid by him, but the full rates (he having compounded 
as the landlord) which would be payable if the rates were 
paid by the occupiers. He further claimed that he was 
entitled to a deduction for the average annual cost of repairs, 
insurance, and other expenses necessary to maintain the pre- 
mises in a state to command present rents. The Magistrate 
decided against Mr. Smith on every point except that a de- 
duction should be made for voids—that is to say, for periods 
during which houses might be unoccupied. Being dissatisfied 
with the magisterial decision, Mr. Smith applied that a case 
should be stated for the opinion of the High Court. The 
Counsel before the Judges contended that there was nothing 
to justify the assumption that annual value meant rateable 
value, and argued that the Corporation had made every proper 
allowance. Judgment is reserved. 

The Cardiff Corporation have decided to settle down under 
the recent decision of the Queen’s Bench Division of the 
High Court of Justice, which denied them the right to charge 
for the water supplied to private baths. In the opinion of 
Justices Field and Mathew, the water used in private baths 
was part of the ordinary domestic supply, according to the 
terms of the Cardiff Water-Works Act. Leave was given to 
the Corporation to appeal; but they have thought it best 
not to incur further expense for the purpose of litigation. A 
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local journal expresses a hope that ‘‘ baths for domestic pur- 
‘* poses will greatly multiply throughout the borough.” Pos- 
sibly they will. The present loss with respect to baths is 
reckoned at £400 per annum, equal to 800 baths at 10s. each. 
Henceforth, those who ‘‘don’t” use baths will have to pay for 
those who do. A new sense of injustice may thus be created, 
prompting every Cardiffian to have his bath in order that he 
may ‘“ get his rights.” 

Even the water supply constitutes an Irish grievance, and 
the Corporation of Dublin have been the trangressors. We 
have adverted to ‘the subject before, but are happy to say 
that the Dublin authorities have at last resolved to mend 
their ways. The popular indictment against them has been 
that they have charged so high a rate for water supplied by 
meter as to handicap Irish manufacturers in competition with 
British industries. The mode of charging for the water supply 
in the Irish capital seems to have been peculiar. ‘It is stated 
that people have been made to pay a domestic rate who have 
not used any water for domestic purposes, but have taken all 
their supply by meter. Barbers, photographers, and others, 
supplied by meter, but using only ‘‘a few gallons of water,” 
have been compelled to pay a minimum charge of £2 10s. per 
annum. On the other hand, a licensed vintner, consuming 
for bottle-washing twenty times as much water as the barber 
made off with, has somehow “ paid nothing.” These anoma- 
lies seem inexplicable ; but they are now to be remedied. 
The rates for the meter supply have hitherto ranged from 4d. 
to 1s. per thousand gallons. In future there is to be, with 
some special exceptions provided for in the Act, a uniform 
scale of 6d. per thousand gallons, and a minimum charge of 
£1 per annum, including meter-rent. The question of making 
some fair allowance to those who, while paying the domestic 
rate, use no water for domestic purposes, but get all their 
supply by meter, is referred to the Water- Works Committee 
for consideration. The change is declared to be altogether 
‘‘a highly beneficial one ;” and we trust it will prove so. 
One element in the arrangement seems to be that Govern- 
ment and the publicans will have to pay rather more than 
formerly ; but this is considered perfectly proper by certain 
persons. 

The protest of the Metropolitan Board in reference to the 
constitution of the Outfall Commission is placed on record in 
the annual report referred to above. The Home Secretary’s 
announcement that a Commission was to be appointed, to 
inquire into the complaints concerning the outfalls, was 
received by the Board with satisfaction, as it was desirable 
that there should be a *‘ thorough and impartial” investi- 
gation into the facts. But the Board were ‘‘ much surprised 
‘‘to find the names of two gentlemen on the Commission, 
“Dr. Williamson and Mr. Abernethy, both of whom had 
‘‘previously taken a prominent part in opposition to the 
‘*sewage outfalls.” The addition of Sir Peter Maxwell and 
Colonel Ewart did not remove the objection to the presence 
of the two other gentlemen, whose ‘* pronounced opinions” 
might be expected to influence the “final decision.” That 
the question of the main drainage will ever reach a “ final 
‘‘ decision,” is a point on which we are not very sanguine. 
Should the Royal Commission condemn the outfalls, the 
Board are evidently prepared to dispute the validity of the 
verdict. Should the outfalls be approved, complaints will be 
renewed a few years hence. A statement of some interest 
appears in the report—that since the year 1871 the cleansing 
of the main and intercepting sewers (in all about 250 miles in 
length) has been effected by a special staff of men employed 
by the Board for the purpose. The number of men thus 
employed is 125, and the cost of the work during the past 
year was about £14,000. The practice of sweeping the street 
mud down the gullies, which has been rather freely indulged 
in by the City Commissioners of Sewers, may be supposed to 
have some share in creating this expenditure. 

A solution of all their difficulties has been offered to the 
Lower Thames Valley Main Sewerage Board, in the shape of 
a patent carbon, which the patentees assert will transform 
foul sewage into potable water in the space of half an hour. 
At Wimbledon, 100,000 gallons of sewage per day were so 
perfectly purified that ‘‘ the navvies employed on the railway 
‘* came to the tanks for the effluent to fill their water-bottles.” 
One gentleman resident in the neighbourhood is reported to 
have said that the water supplied by the Water Company to 
his house was not so good as the effluent. The patentees 
estimate that £8000 would suffice to provide tanks for treat- 
ing an amount of sewage corresponding to a population of 
40,000, and they have offered to treat effectively, for the space 
of three months, a portion of sewage in the Board's district, 





equivalent to a population of 1500, if a sum of £350 be placed 
at their disposal. The filtration in this process is upwards, 
probably for the sake of avoiding a nuisance ; but upward fil- 
tration does not generally work well. The patentees will 
erect the tanks themselves, if granted a site fifteen feet above 
the level of high water. The letter containing the pro- 
posal was read at the last meeting of the Board, and referred 
to a Committee. Following this transaction, the Board pro- 
ceeded to discuss a report from the same Committee, recom- 
mending that they should appoint Messrs. Mansergh and 
Melliss to prepare a joint scheme for the disposal ‘of. the 
sewage of the district, “‘ by chemical treatment and precipi- 
‘* tation,” on one or more sites. One of the speakers started 
the difficulty that the Local Government Board would not 
allow them to borrow money for works without an inquiry ; 
and it had been stated by the Chairman and many other 
gentlemen of the Thames V ‘alley Board, that they would never 
be parties to an inquiry again. The Deputy-Chairman, who 
presided at the meeting, signified that they must go on and 
see what followed. Accordingly, the Board adopted the report 
of the Committee ; and a special meeting is to be held to 
hasten matters forward. In due time we may possibly hear 
of the usual deadlock. 





Essans, Commentaries, and Rebielos, 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES I IES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 


ANTICIPATION in the earlier part of the week that money would be 
dearer, and its realization on Thursday, when the Bank of England 
raised its rate of discount from 3 to 4, have operated to check the 
steady and continuous 1ise of Gas Stocks to this limited extent, 
that the variations for the week are restricted to an advance of 1 
in Brentford, and } in Alliance and Dublin. All other stocks remain 
firm at previous quotations. Imperial Continental are now marked 
ex div., at equivalent rates. 

Among electric lighting companies an event has happened this 
week which deserves a passing comment—viz., the resolution of 
the Electric Lighting, Contract, and Maintenance Company to 
wind up voluntarily. This Company started, so far as we are 
aware, on thoroughly honest principles. It was not connected 
with any special dynamo, lamp, or system, and had no worthless 
patent to palm off upon the public. It believed (or professed to do 
so) in electric lighting as potentially good business ; and it started 
as a retailer, so to speak, to supply the public with electricity in 
the form for which there might be the best demand. After an 
existence of, we believe, about fourteen months, the result is that 
the Company have done no business whatever, as the Chairman 
has been obliged to declare. The insuperable difliculty has been, 
as was pointed out in these columns a fortnight ago, that intending 
consumers will not, or cannot, afford to pay such a price as will 
yield the purveyor a commensurate profit. 

Among Water Stocks, New River new have advanced 5; and 
Lambeth 10 per cent., 2}. Kent is now ex div., and the quoted 
price shows the normal variation. 

The markets closed at the end of the 1 Ww eek as 8 follows : — 




















| When Paid | Closing rw Yield 
Issue. Share ex NAME. per | prices, |Fall | Upon 
Dividend Share | in | Invest 
| Wk.} ment. 
: .C. GAS COMPANIES. | ‘£84. 
589,944 10 | 13 Ap. | 10 (Alliance & Dublin 10p.c.max| 10 | 17—18 | +4511 1 
200,000, 5 |30Nov.| 74 |Bombay, Limited . . . . 5; 6—64)|.. (515 4 
880,000 Stck.| 28 Feb.| 10 Brentford Consolidated . 100 |174—179 + 1511 9 
820,000! 20 |30 Mar.| 124 |British. . . -| 20| 8941/..16 2 0 
550,000 Stck.| 13 Ap. | 124 |Commercial, Old Stock : .| 100 209—213} .. 517 4 
125,845; ,, | 99 94 | Do. New do. -_ «| 100 |157—62 | .. 517 8 
70,000' ,, |29Dec.; 44) Do. 44 p.c. Deb. do.| 100 |106—109} .. |4 2 7 
557,320, 20 |14Dec.| 9 (Continental Union, Limited.) 20  28—29 a 2 ee 
212,680 20 ” 9 Do. New '69&’72) 14 |194—20 -- 6 4 0 
200,000 20 ” 7 Do. 7 p.c. Pref. 20 | 27—28 | o 6 6 O 
234,060 10 | 26Jan.) 11 —_—"~y Limited . 10 19—3 20] .. |510 0 
90,000 10 ay 11 Do. New. .|  74/184—143| .. |5 12 10 
177,030, 10 ll Do. do. My 9i—93 | .. |5 12 10 
5,391,150 Stck.| 14 Feb.| 11 IGaslight& Coke, A, Ordinary 100 |191—194| .. [513 4 
100,000) ,, ” 4 Do B,4p.c.max.) 100 | 82—85 | .. |414 1 
665,000! ,, | 10 | Do. C,D,& E, 10p.c. Pf.; 100 |227—231) .. |4 6 7 
30,000; ;, | 4 5 | Do. F, 5 p.c. Prf. | 100 107—111| |: 1410 0 
60,000) 5, | +» 73 | Do. G,7$p.c. do. | 100 |157—162| .. |412 7 
1,390,000, ,, =, ace Do. H,7 p.c. max.) 100 |188—142| .. |418 7 
1,049,150} ,, |29Dec.| 4 | Do. 4p.c. Deb.Stk.| 100 |104—107| .. |3 14 9 
265,350} ,, ” 44 Do. 4$p.c. do. 100 |109—112} .. |4 O 4 
2,800,000' ,, |11 May; 12 (Imperial Continental. . . 100 200-203" | - 18 2 
897,100 ,, | 13 Ap. |10 |London . + « « «| 100 |215—220/ .. |4 1010 
150,000, ,, | 6 | Do. 1st Pref. ; 100 /184—89 | .. 4 6 4 
150,000) 5 0 Nov. 9 |Oriental, Limited . 5 | 74-73 | .. 55 16 1 
500/000 Stck. |>3, Feb. | 13} |South Metropolitan, A Stock) 100 |220—924| 3: |5 18 8 
1,350,000 oe | | 114 | Do. B do. | 100 |194—198} .. [516 2 
; " |99Dec.| 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. Stk.| 100 |125—128] .. '318 1 
| | | WATER COMPANIES. | | 
615,600 Stck.| 29 Dec.| 7 (Chelsea, Ordinary. . . «| 100 '191—195) .. 311 9 
1,656,560) ,, | ” | 7 |East London, Ordinary . .| 100 192—196| .. 311 5 
700,000' 50 |14Dec.| 8 |Grand Junction - « «| 50 /109—118) .. [310 9 
595,820 Stck.,11 May! 10 |Kent . - «+ 100 260-270*| .. 314 1 
832,875, 100 | 29 Dec.| 74 |Lambeth, ‘lo p. c. max. + +) 100 (203—207\+233 12 5 
806,200 100; , | 74 Do. 74p.c.max. . .| 100 |177—182|.. |4 2 5 
125,000 Stck.|30 Mar.) 4 | Do. 4 p. c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 |105—108)} .. (314 1 
500,000 100 |14 Feb. | 113 |New River, ? cog Shares . 100 365—875' +53 2 8 
1,009,009 Stck. ” | 4 0. . Deb. Stk. .| 100 |111—113) .. |3 10 9 
742,390 Steck. 14 Dec.) T4 \stthwk&V’ BAT 10p.c. max.) 100 190—195| .. |3 16 11 
998,631, 61 | ,, 10 | West Middlesex, Old . -| 61 |157—160) .. 316 3 
155,910 10 | ,, 10 | Do. New 10 | 25—26 | .. (3 16 10 
| | *Ex div. 1 
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GAS COOKING-STOVES OF THE DAY. 

Now that the Crystal Palace Exhibition is closed, and the examina- 
tion of the gas exhibits is being proceeded with, it may be of good 
service to recapitulate what might have been learnt upon this 
occasion by a careful observer of gas cooking-stoves, which consti- 
tute one of the most important classes of apparatus at all displays 
of this order. It may be conceded that the best modern practice 
in these appliances, both as regards design and construction, was 
shown at the stands of the different makers; and therefore it is 
fair to assume that, in considering the gas-stoves at the recent 
exhibition, we shall at the same time be understood to deal gene- 
rally with the present state of these productions of the gas 
engineer’s and ironmonger’s art. 

It is very satisfactory to note the advance that has been made 
in this matter during the past four or five years. This improve- 
ment is chiefly noticeable in the great region of utility that lies 
between the simple ring burner—costing a shilling or two, and 
long used for boiling purposes—and the massive cooking apparatus 
capable of serving a hospital or business house. The former must 
be considered the pioneer of all gas-stoves for household use, while 
the latter has done good service for a comparatively long time 
under the care of old-established firms such as Messrs. Strode 
and Co. and Slater and Co. It is not imputing blame to these 
manufacturers, however, to maintain that they have done little 
to place gas cooking apparatus within the reach of the multi- 
tude. Between their goods and the shilling atmospheric burner 
there was a great gulf, which was at first occupied by makers 
of rickety, cheap, and unreliable goods, the very equivocal cha- 
racter of which still further drove the old-fashioned high-class 
makers back upon their expensive and exclusive trade. It was 
not until well within the past decade that a few manufacturers 
succeeded in grasping the situation, and produced stoves which 
were solid in construction and good in principle, while still low 
priced. It has now been firmly established, by the best of all 
proofs, that the most extensive field for the gas-stove is in supply- 
ing the needs of families of from six to twelve persons. These 
families will gladly receive in the kitchen the help which a gas- 
stove is capable of affording; and all that is now required for the 
gradual abolition of the coal-range in their case is, firstly, the pro- 
duction of gas-stoves capable of taking the place of the coal-range 
in all particulars ; and, secondly, the placing of these stoves within 
householders’ reach, and instructing the latter how to use them 
properly. In regard to the latter condition, it is a good sign of 
the times that gas producers are bestirring themselves to instruct 
their customers in these and other points upon which much indif- 
ference has been shown ; but it is well to point out, in this connec- 
tion, the necessity of perseverance. It will not be sufficient to send 
out a circular and lay in a stock of stoves; and then trust to for- 
tune for customers. It must be remembered that there is in most 
places a long arrear of neglect and possibly mutual suspicion to be 
removed, before gas consumers will be induced to increase their 
bills two or threefold. All this is a work requiring time and 
patience; and these must be afforded, together with incessant 
advertisement. Granting, however, that the public, led by gas 
manufacturers, are willing to give gas cooking-stoves an extended 
trial, can it be said that these are yet capable of superseding the 
coal-ranges ? Perhaps the necessity for bringing the gas-stove to 
this stage of universal applicability has not been realized; but, 
until this is done, perfect success will not have been attained. Let 
us be clearly comprehended in this matter. There is no longer any 
doubt that meat can be roasted and baked in a gas-oven, and 
saucepans or kettles boiled at the same time. Something more is 
wanted, however ; and we shall now look for further attention, on 
the part of stove makers, to arrangements after the nature of that 
designed for Mr. J. O. Phillips by Messrs. H. and C. Davis and Co., 
and recently shown in the Nave of the Crystal Palace. Most 
houses occupied by people of the middle class—with whose wants 
we are for the present more particularly concerned—are now 
provided with a kitchener which has one or two good ovens, 
and will bake, roast, boil, grill, and toast viands, while heating 
water for bath and scullery use, warming plates, and heat- 
ing the kitchen. What can be done with gas, and how will the 
cost work out, if the kitchener is removed and a gas arrangement 
put in its place? This is the question for the immediate future; 
for it cannot be said to be settled as yet, although the separate 
elements of the desired combination are known. It has been a good 
progress to have so improved the gas-stove that it is now frequently 
set beside the kitchener, and in most departments of cookery is 
preferred to it; but for some time to come there must be a coal or 
coke fire in the kitchen. We do not contend that because gas is 
good for many things, therefore it must be good for all. Possibly 
we may never get beyond a good combination of gas and coke for 
miscellaneous kitchen use, each to be confined to its special duty. 
It is entirely a question of working expenses; and practically the 
point to be considered is not the nice utilization by careful handling 
of either gas or solid fuel under test conditions, but the getting of 
the best average result for the least outlay of money and labour, 
taking due account of the wastefulness and tendency to blundering 
that will, in all human probability, be found in household work for 
the remainder of our time. 

Now for the gas cooking-stove itself. Apart from all question of 
combination, a few words may be devoted to its present construc- 
tion, beginning with the oven or roasting chamber. It is so far 
satisfactory to learn that the majority of stove makers, including 
the most progressive among them, no longer find it necessary to 
conform to the prejudices of the public by keeping gas flames out 








of the oven. Heating an oven of any kind by interior fire must 
be the most economical way of burning the fuel; and if it can be 
proved in the case of gas, which isa comparatively costly fuel, that 
no inconvenience results from this practice, then the adoption of a 
different system, simply in deference to an ignorant prejudice, is a 
weakness that will surely bring evil results in other ways upon 
those who consent to it. So far as all special trials and common 
experience go, the best cooking is done in ovens heated by atmo- 
spheric burners in the interior, with efficient ventilation. Several 
erroneous impressions respecting the working of ovens thus heated 
have been lately removed. It has been thought that these burners 
smelt unpleasantly, and were difficult to moderate according to 
requirement, and also that they gave a moist heat, which would 
not brown pastry unless under special conditions. All this has 
been disproved, and the advocates of illuminating jets for oven 
heating are without a valid argument exclusively in their favour. 
An efficient gas-oven has several points, noticeable in the goods of 
all the best makers, whom it would be invidious to name in this 
connection. Assuming that it is large enough for its purpose, and 
forms part of a strongly-made structure, the oven must be provided 
with atmospheric burners so.arranged that it may be equably 
heated ; while the burners themselves must give a good heat, such 
as will be sufficient to start the oven in working order in about 
five minutes, and must be susceptible of being lowered to any 
reasonable extent without being blown out by opening and closing 
the oven door. To this end the air supply must be ample, steady, 
and not capable of being easily interfered with. The holes or 
slits of the burners must be regular in shape, well finished, not so 
disposed as to incur risk of burning the meat or getting choked, 
and capable of being easily cleaned on occasion. The burners 
must also be conveniently arranged for lighting, whether the stove 
is hot or cold ; the cock should be unmistakeable, and not exposed 
to accidental disturbance, while the condition of the flame at any 
time should be observable. Of all things to be avoided are the 
uniform rows of cocks, sometimes nicely fitted to a polished pipe, 
and either sticking out in the way of the cook’s sleeves, or so 
mysteriously connected that three or four have to be turned on and 
off before the right one is discovered. In the matter of the air 
supply, Mr. Cox, of Maidstone, has made a well-intentioned attempt 
to save heat by bringing in the regenerative principle; but it is 
evident that, unless every other possible air inlet is hermetically 
sealed, the advantages of making air take a circuitous course are 
not likely to be realized. The oven is further supposed to be made 
with double sides, filled in with slag wool, asbestos packing, or 
other non-conductor of heat; and the interior is preferably of smooth 
iron plate. If all shelf-brackets are removable to allow of thorough 
wiping out, so much the better. It would be better to have as few 
angles as possible in the oven; and it remains to be tried whether 
the lining should be-curved round in these places, instead of follow- 
ing the rectangular outline of the exterior framing. Mr. Fletcher, 
of Warrington, has a new stove with an excellently-arranged oven, 
both for heating and cleansing. The top of the oven may be of 
iron or tile; the idea of placing a water cistern over it being 
abandoned. Indeed, although a boiler heated by a separate burner 
may be fixed outside the oven, nothing of the kind should be in 
contact with it, or the heat will be lowered in disastrous fashion. 
Over the top of the oven is a space usually reserved for warming 
plates, receiving meat to be grilled by heat reflected from a 
boiling-ring, or similar purpose. It is important that this space 
should be covered either with a loose smooth plate, removable 
for wiping; or that the height of the hot-plate and burners should 
be sufficient to allow the introduction of a hand holding a cloth for 
the same purpose. The hot-plate itself may be arranged in various 
ways in regard to the burners, provided that the nature and dimen- 
sions of the utensils to be placed on it are kept in view. Thus a 
long fish-kettle is served admirably by a burner made of a pipe 
with jets on both sides, as adopted by several manufacturers ; 
and a small ring burner is also necessary. Besides these, there 
may be as many rings of medium size as the area will accom- 
modate, provided that due room is left for the kettles. A burner 
specially adapted for keeping a pair of flat-irons hot, among other 
purposes, is of advantage. Above all, the hot-plate must be easily 
cleaned by the ready removal of bars or otherwise. Fancy casting 
in studs and ridges on the top looks pretty in the shop, but is a 
source of offence indoors. The importance of separation or rather 
distinction of the taps, even in the dark, is sufficient to call for a 
second mention here. No fancy considerations of symmetry should 
be allowed to prevail over the plain demands of safety and con- 
venience in the arrangement of taps and connections. It is the 
beauty of a stove to be clean in every part, especially where dirt 
and slop are to be expected. We would therefore rigidly taboo all 
relief pattern on the castings, and make everything removable for 
washing that cannot as well be sluiced with soda and water in 
place. Mr. Fletcher has an ingenious mind, but he has not been 
able to keep sufficiently clear of ornament. The taps, too, in his 
last new stove, are not as they should be. ; 
We have now laid down a few of the general principles by which 
gas cooking-stoves of modern construction may be judged. It will 
be seen that they allow great variety of detail ; and it is far from 
our intention to point out how these conditions are observed by 
the various makers who are now competing for custom. None of 
them, however, can be neglected without grave inconvenience to 
the user; and, on the present occasion, we are concerned more 
with what goes on in the kitchen of the consumer than with the 
appearance made by different exhibitors in a public show. Gas- 
stoves are most likely in future to be sold through the inter- 
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mediary of gas companies and corporations; and it is better, for 
many reasons, that this should be so. A man must have had some 
experience of the working of these appliances before he can be 
deemed qualified to decide between the claims of persuasive sales- 
men; and this is a position occupied by very few consumers of gas 
who may be possible customers of the stove maker. In this very 
natural uncertainty the gas-works officials are the right judges ; and 
these must only take care that their recommendations are based 
upon fact. Thus, some companies have found it advisable to 
light up every stove when received from the warehouse, for the 
surpose of burning off the evil-smelling Berlin black, which would 
& likely to cause disfavour. Some test should also be arranged 
at the same time to determine that the atmospheric or other 
burners are properly adjusted to burn to the best advantage. It 
would not be a bad idea for skilled women instructors, who might 
be drawn from the families of the lower officials of the gas-works, 
to be deputed to call at houses where stoves had been recently 
fitted, for the purpose of smoothing away any difficulties that might 
arise at the beginning. All this may, to masculine minds, seem 
like a system of “‘ grandmotherly government;’’ but it must be 
remembered that it is a case of introducing a strange method of 
working into the most conservative of all household departments. 
A little extra pains at the outset, to put beginners in the right way 
of using a good appliance, will often prevent a great deal of dis- 
appointment and disgust on both sides. If gas-stoves were on 
all hands going off like wildfire, and were never returned or even 
complained of, so much caution would perhaps be uncalled for; but, 
under the circumstances, some trouble must be cheerfully under- 
taken if success is to be generally and rapidly achieved. 

After all that has been said it will not be difficult to perceive 
what kind of stove it is that merits our approval. It must be 
strong, capacious, and economical, both in first cost and in work- 
ing. Of course, wastefulness, carelessness, and slovenliness are 
too common in British households; and although against these 
the best appliance must fail to uphold its character, we must still 
incline to that which is likely to suffer least from them. Then, so 
long as a stove does its work well, and is easily managed and kept 
clean, it is a small matter if it should cost a few shillings or burn a 
few cubic feet of gas more than another arrangement with less 
work-a-day advantages. The matter of economy in working has 
been very fairly met in many contemporary stoves; and it cannot 
signify a #reat deal though there should be an improvement in this 
respect of a fraction of a penny per head on the family cooking. 
What we may expect to see is a fuller development, and still more 
happy ideas as to the disposal of details, which, in matters of this 
kind, are of the first moment. While, however, making every 
allowances for the surprises of the future in this respect, no gas 
company or corporation need wait for the occasion to commence 
stocking and distributing gas-stoves; for, as far as they go, those 
of the best makers are even now likely to hold their own as long 
as they will keep together in use. 


4otes, 
Tue PercertTion or Contours IN DARKNESS. 

M. Charpentier has communicated to the Comptes Rendus an 
account of experiments carried out by him with the object of inves- 
tigating the perception of white and of various colours by the 
human eye. He thinks that the idea of colour may be physiolo- 
gically considered as a perception of difference of brilliancy between 
the coloured object and a white ground. He has therefore con- 
structed scales showing the degree of brilliancy to which a colour 
must be raised in order to enable it to be distinguished from the 
ground. Practically the ground was in complete darkness, and 
the observations therefore resolved themselves into the question of 
deciding the amount of intrinsic brilliancy that would enable 
coloured objects to be distinguished in the dark against an obscure 
background. Neglecting the measurements given by M. Char- 
pentier, it may be gathered that he finds yellow and red—or, as 
he calls them, the warm colours—more visible than white under 
these circumstances; while the cold colours, green and blue, are 
less visible than white. This fact is constant in all M. Char- 
pentier’s experiments; and shows once more that the visibility 
of a given source of light in enveloping obscurity greatly depends 
upon the proportion of yellow and red rays contained in it. 


PNEUMATIC PowER DISTRIBUTION. 

A scheme is on foot in Birmingham for the distribution of power 
by means of compressed air. This may be regarded as an alterna- 
tive to the idea of the hydraulic transmission of power, and also, 
in a sense, as competing with the gas-engine. The proposition is to 
compress the air on a large scale at a central station, and to dis- 
tribute it throughout the manufacturing portion of the town by 
means of main and service pipes. One great advantage claimed 
for the system is that existing steam-engines are to be worked by 
it without necessitating any great alteration of plant. In this 
way, boilers and all their attendant dangers and disadvantages 
would be done away with; much to the advantage of the power 
user and of the public generally. The particular scheme in ques- 
tion embraces three wards of the town, in which there are at pre- 
sent in use steam-engines developing 3558-horse power nominal. 
It is assumed, however, that only engines under 30-horse power 
nominal would be likely to use compressed air; and in this way 
it is estimated that about 5838 indicated horse power would be 








required. This is supposed to represent the actual needs of the 
hour; but a reasonable increase is looked for as a result of the 
convenience and cheapness of the new system. It is also ex- 
pected that the compressed air supply will be found useful for 
ventilation and other purposes for which it is specially suitable. 
It is proposed to begin operations with four air-compressing en- 
gines, driven by compound condensing steam-engines of about 8400 
indicated horse power, supplied by 44 boilers, which it is expected 
will be sufficient for the 5000-horse power required to be delivered. 
Before entering the compressing cylinders, the air will be passed 
through filtering and purifying apparatus, whereby it will be 
cleansed from soot, dust, and other impurities. The pressure of 
the air as delivered will be not less than 45 lbs. effective, or 59°7 lbs. 
absolute, as being sufficient to cover the majority of cases, and 
more economical of production than a higher pressure. The 
maximum pressure in the mains would be 50 lbs. per square inch, 
and on reaching the consumers’ premises the air would be heated 
wherever practicable. The quantity of air supplied would be 
measured by a meter, or otherwise, in case of a supply to a motor 
engine, by a counter registering the speed and the average point 
of cut-off and expansion. 


> 


ANTHRACENE FROM PETROLEUM RESIDUE. 


The conversion of the hydrocarbons of the marsh gas and ethy- 
lene series, observes M. Delahaye in the Revue Industrielle, into 
hydrocarbons of the aromatic series, was considered impracticable 
before the recent researches of Burg and Liebermann upon the 
distillation of peat tar, and those of Beilstein and Kurbatow upon 
Caucasian petroleum. ‘These chemists have established that the 
hydrocarbons of these latter substances do not belong to the 
series of marsh gas and ethylene. Berthelot has shown that, in the 
distillation of coal, ethylene and its analogous constituents of tar 
are derived from acetylene. Letny has obtained benzol, phenol, 
naphthaline, anthracene, &c., by distilling petroleum residue. 
Liebermann and Burg have prepared these bodies by distilling peat 
tar. MM. Nobel Brothers are developing this industry at Baku; 
and the anthracene which they extract from naphtha refuse is 
obtained in a green mass containing from 25 to 35 per cent. of 
pure anthracene. In order to prove that this crude anthracene 
is suitable for the production of alizarine, a sample of aliza- 
rine oil of good quality was made from it at Ludwigshafen, 
and was exhibited last year at Moscow. The naphthaline was 
quite pure; but the benzols, although boiling at between 80° 
and 85°, contained a great proportion of foreign carburets, and 
were not suitable for making nitrobenzine. However, it has since 
been found possible to purify these benzols by lowering the 
temperature to —14°, which is easily done in Russia. The naphtha 
residuum of Baku is utilized in making heating and lighting gas, 
and from this a tar is obtained which is afterwards distilled in the 
same manner as coal tar. Every 1000 kilos. of naphtha residue 
will yield about 500 cubic métres of gas, 300 kilos. of tar, containing 
0°6 per cent. of crude anthracene, and 17 per cent. of crude 
benzols boiling at 120°, and giving from 4 to 5 per cent. of benzol 
and toluol. The house of Nobel Brothers last year had 200,000 
tonnes of petroleum residue to dispose of, and of this only 900 
tonnes were treated by distillation. From this was procured 1500 
kilos. of crude anthracene, and 15 tonnes of 80 per cent. benzol. 
This year the firm expect to make 42 tonnes of crude anthracene 
and 500 tonnes of benzol. Seeing that the European production 
of alizarine requires from 4000 to 5000 tonnes of crude anthracene 
yearly, M. Delahaye opines that it will be long before the com- 
petition from the Caucasus will become formidable. The great 
difficulty at Baku is, moreover, to find capital for establishing 
factories capable of working up the 250,000 tonnes of residuum 
actually disposable. 


Gechnical Record. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 
ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS. 

The Quarterly Meeting of this Association was held at Richmond 
last Thursday. Considering the wet weather prevailing in the 
morning, there was a very fair gathering of members and friends 
when the PresipENT (Mr. W. A. Valon, of Ramsgate) took the chair 
at twelve o’clock; the meeting being in the old offices at the gas- 
works. 

Much regret was expressed at the absence of the Secretary of 
of the Association (Mr. J. L. Chapman, of Harrow), who was pre- 
vented from attending in consequence of the death of his mother 
earlier in the week. 

The PresipEnT having announced the arrangements suggested 
for the day’s proceedings, 

Mr. EvprineGE, the Engineer and Manager of the Richmond Gas- 
Works, read the following paper descriptive of the 

RICHMOND GAS UNDERTAKING. 

Up to the year 1845 our town was supplied with gas by the 
Brentford Gas Company; but the Richmond Gas Company then 
commenced operations with, I believe, a capital of £6000. At 
first they charged 6s. per 1000 cubic feet. I'rom its commence- 


OF GAS 


ment up to the year 1864, Mr. R. P. Spice was Lessee and 
Engineer of the works; but the Company then took the matter 
into their own hands. 
per 1000 feet. 
1866. 


In 1865 the price was reduced to 5s. 6d. 
Our first Act of Parliament was obtained in 
We had a series of reductions up to 1870, when our price 
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was 4s. 3d. and 4s, 9d. for outlying districts, according to our Act. 
We obtained another Act in 1881. Last year we reduced our 
prices to 3s. 6d. and 4s. for the outlying districts, which is only 
one-twelfth of the whole, or rather less than 3s. 7d. over the entire 
district. The quality is 15 candles, at a point one mile from the 
works, and the quantity of sulphur allowable is fixed at the usual 
20 grains. Our make of gas in the year 1865 was 40 million cubic 
feet ; in 1870, 62 millions ; in 1875, 82 millions ; in 1880, 
108 millions; and probably this year it will reach something like 
130 million cubic feet. We have always had difficulty with our 
coals. During the last year or two, and at the present time, they 
cost us about 16s. 6d. per ton on the works. You will therefore easily 
understand that we have enough to do to meet all our demands. 
Our future hope rests entirely on a great increase of consumption. 
We were the first to adopt West’s system of drawing and charging 
retorts, and although we have never yet been able to accomplish 
what the inventor did aé Maidstone (and what, no doubt, he is 
doing in Manchester and perhaps other places), yet it has greatly 
reduced the cost of labour, as well as added to our general profit. 
When he started on his new mode of carbonizing, he professed 
to (1) reduce the cost of labour, (2) increase the yield of gas, 
(3) increase the bulk of coke for sale, (4) use fewer retorts, and 
consequently effect a saving of plant, and (5) increase the make 
per ton of coal. There can be no doubt as to the fact that he has 
accomplished what he professed todo. I am quite sure that on 
this occasion we do not wish to have any dry statistics; but I 
might just say that, in looking back, I find our wages account 
for the six months ending December, 1875, was £718 18s. 10d., 
with 41 million feet of gas made. In the year 1878, with West's 
stoker in full operation, our wages were £597 11s., with 53 million 
feet of gas made. I find that in 1875 our greatest make of gas in 
24 hours was 402,000 cubic feet, using 98 mouthpieces. In 1878 
our greatest make was 531,000 cubic feet, and using only 84 mouth- 
pieces. I am sorry to say, as I remarked before, that we do not 
compare favourably with many as to our make per ton of coals, as 
we have always laboured under great difficulties in regard to our 
means of obtaining them. But we have succeeded at last, at a 
great expense, in getting a siding into our works, and this will 
materially alter the cost and quality of our raw material. We 
have nothing of a special character on our works to claim your 
attention. As far as our local authorities are concerned, I may say 
we have no complaints. Our usual range for sulphur is from 
14 to 20 grains, and 15°50 candles illuminating power. With 
regard to our purification, we commence by taking out most of our 
sulphuretted hydrogen with oxide, and then by means of lime 
arresting the carbonic acid, and from thence through the sul- 
phide of calcium, finishing it with a check in the shape of an 
oxide. With regard to sulphate of ammonia, we have always 
been very badly situated, both as to water and rail. For 
years we had to remove our liquor not only without making 
a penny, but sometimes at a cost. We have always been sur- 
rounded by Royalty, and a large number of the nobility, &c., and 
have had to exercise the greatest care and watchfulness as to 
smells, &e. Last year we made and sold 93 tons of sulphate, of 
the value of £1600. We have tried our best to do more; but, at 
present, we cannot make more than about 18lbs. per ton. We 
are looking forward to an improvement when, by means of our 
new siding, we shall be using more inland coals. We were the 
first in the neighbourhood to adopt Hislop’s process for revivifying 
lime. After eight months’ working, we have sufficient proof that 
it will considerably reduce our general cost of purification, do away 
with an intolerable nuisance by the removal of the blue billy, and 
prevent complaints which were so frequent with regard to emptying 
purifiers. The following figures were obtained in an experiment 
I carried out to determine the saving effected by the process :— 
6 tons, or 12 yards, of fresh-burnt lime, delivered 
on the works, cost . ie ss eae ee 9 0 

Labour. 
For re-turning and slaking the lime, so 

that it is ready to go into the purifiers— 
One man employed for five days, at 4s. 6d. 

OW s cs ct ee ss os BED 
One man employed for five nights, at 

4s.6d.pernight. . . ia 


a SK 


Fuel. 
30 sacks of coke in the five days, at 7d. 
en ss + ete es ee 
30 sacks of breeze, at 3d. persack . .. { 


01 


as 
an 


310 0 


ira a ee ee fe 

After a conversational discussion on topics suggested by the 
paper, and others started in an informal manner by members 
present, 

A vote of thanks was—on the motion of the PRESIDENT, seconded 
by Mr. Ganpon—accorded to Mr. Eldridge for his paper, as well 
as for his reception of the Association. 

It was agreed for this year to omit the autumn meeting of the 
Association. It was explained that the Committee recommended 
this should be done because hitherto so many members were away 
on their holidays during August, that a successful gathering had 
never been obtained for the third general meeting of the year. The 
question of adopting this arrangement for subsequent years was, 
however, left open. 

A vote of condolence with the Secretary and his father (Mr. John 
Chapman) in their bereavement was then passed, and the meeting 
terminated. 


At the invitation of Mr. Eldridge, the members partook of light 








refreshments in his office before visiting the works. They were 
then conducted over the place; the arrangement of the plant and 
apparatus being fully explained. The inspection over, convey- 
ances were in readiness to take the party to Kew Gardens; and, 
the weather having meantime vastly improved, the stroll through 
the grounds and glass houses was much enjoyed by all. Subse- 
quently a visit was paid to the Gas Company’s new offices, facing 
Richmond Green. Here the members were received by the 
Secretary (Mr. E. B. Blott), who conducted them over the build- 
ing, which is architecturally fine, and admirably suited to the 
purpose for which it was last year erected. 

Dinner was afterwards served at the Talbot Hotel. Mr. Valon 
occupied the chair, supported by Mr. Chapman (the Chairman of 
the Gas Company) and three of the Directors; Mr. Gandon being 
in the vice-chair. A shortlist of toasts was proposed after dinner ; 
and the members soon afterwards separated. 


MIDLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 

The Eighteenth Quarterly Meeting of this Association was held 
on Friday last at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham—the Present 
(Mr. H. Woodall, of Leeds) in the chair. 

The Honorary Secretary (Mr. W. North, of Stourbridge) read 
the minutes of the last meeting, which were confirmed; and 
Mr. Alfred Colson, of Leicester, was duly elected a member of the 
Association. 

The PresmpEnt said that he was sorry to have to inform the 
meeting that Mr. G. E. Stevenson, of Peterborough, who had 
promised to read a paper, was unable to be present; but he had 
entrusted his paper to Mr. North, who would read it. 

The Honorary Secretary then read the following paper :— 

LETTING OUT GAS-STOVES ON HIRE. 

I must premise my remarks on this subject by saying that I 
proposed to introduce it to your notice to-day, not because I can 
give any valuable information, or bring forward the results of any 
considerable experience in regard to letting out gas-stoves on hire 
(for this is not the case), but because of the failure to obtain papers 
from other sources on more important subjects, and because this 
is a matter which many gas companies, especially of the smaller 
class, either have recently taken up or are proposing to take up; 
and I considered a discussion on the subject could hardly fail to 
prove of interest, at least to the latter class of gas undertakings. 

A year ago I recommended to the Directors of the Peterborough 
Gas Company the system of letting out gas-stoves on hire, at a 
moderate rental, to consumers, for the sake of increasing the day 
consumption of gas. I had not then, nor have I since, seen any 
statistics showing the profit which would result from doing so; 
but I was aware that in several towns the plan had been tried and 
found successful. From Leicester and from Norwich I received 
very favourable reports in regard to this system. At Leicester, I 
was told, gas cooking-stoves had repaid the outlay spent upon 
them in one year. An industrial exhibition was held at Peter- 
borough in April last year, and it was resolved that we should 
inaugurate the gas-stove business by exhibiting the stoves at this 
exhibition, and showing the public the process of cooking by gas. 
This was carried out with entire success. Orders for about 30 
cooking-stoves were received during the exhibition, and these 
were subsequently increased to about 50, which number were in 
use last summer. 

I made up my mind at the commencement that I would only 
have one class of cooking-stove for hire by consumers. Other 
stoves—particularly small ones, for boiling, broiling, &c.—are 
kept in stock by the Company, for sale; but, in cooking-stoves 
for hire, the consumers have the choice only of different sizes, not 
of different patterns. 

I do not intend to enter into the question of economy in cooking 
by gas. There are many obstacles in the way of correctly ascer- 
taining the quantity of gas used in doing a certain amount of 
cooking work; and I have certainly not been able to afford the 
time to experiment carefully in this direction. The only fact from 
my own experience, in regard to the cost of cooking, which I can 
give is that afforded by the Mayor’s banquet at Peterborough last 
November. At that banquet (or rather supper, for it was a cold 
collation following a ball), the viands were all cooked by gas in a 
large double cooker made by a well-known firm in this town; and 
provision was made for 800 people. The cooking occupied several 
days, and the gas consumed was 2400 cubic feet, which at 4s. per 
1000 feet (the price of gas at Peterborough) amounted to 9s. 7d. 
The contractor for the supper expressed himself satisfied as to the 
economy of cooking by gas. 

The question of economy may be left to the consumers. It is 
practically decided when they continue the use of the stoves. 
The manner in which the stoves are used—whether carefully or 
extravagantly—and the price charged for the gas, have too great 
an influence on the question of economy for it to be possible to 
decide it otherwise than by the experience of each individual 
consumer. The more important side of the question for us is the 
profit or loss to be derived from letting the stoves on hire. 

Out of 50 cooking-stoves in use during the whole of the quarter 
ending Sept. 30, 1882, 8 were double cookers of the largest size ; 
10 were what we call our No. 1 size, having an oven 28 in. by 16in. 
by 17in., and four boiling or grilling burners on the top; 21 were 
No. 2 stoves, oven 24 in. by 14in. by 14in., with three top burners ; 
6 were No. 8 stoves, oven 22in. by 12 in. by 12in., with two top 
burners; and 10 were No. 4 stoves, oven 20in. by 10in. by 10in., 
with one top burner. The quantity of gas consumed by the double 
cookers varied considerably. One which was fixed at an hotel con- 
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sumed 41,900 cubic feet in the quarter; but the other two, as well 
as a fourth fixed later, consumed about 12,000 feet. As the stove at 
the hotel was extravagantly used, and has, in consequence, been 
returned to us by the proprietors, I have in my calculations sub- 
stituted for it the fourth double cooker ; and I take the average of the 
three more economically-used stoves, which comes to 12,000 cubic 
feet for the quarter. The consumption of gas by the No. 1 stoves 
varied from 16,000 feet to 4000 feet, the average being 9450 feet. 
The average consumption by the No. 2 stoves was 6550 feet; the 
variations ranging from 13,000 to 2500 feet. The No. 3 stoves 
gave an average consumption of 3600 feet, and the No, 4 stoves 
8550 feet; there being less variation with the two last sizes than 
with the larger stoves. The total increased consumption of gas 
which could be put to the credit of the 50 stoves during the quarter 
ending Sept. 30 was 325,000 cubic feet. 

Now I find that, except in a few instances, and then only to a 
small extent, the cooking-stoves are not used during the two 
winter quarters. Even in the spring quarter, when cold weather 
prevails, they are not used until the last month or six weeks. I 
eannot, therefore, credit them with more than double the con- 
sumption of one quarter for the year. Doing this, I make the 
annual consumption for each of the sizes above mentioned to be as 


follows :— 
Double cooker a oe 24,000 cubic feet. 
No. 1 es a ae 18,900 éj 
No. 2 fi ap ee arene 13,100 % 
No. 3 9 Ie ere p ethno 7,200 “i 
No. 4 oo 7,100 a 


In regard to the expense attending the letting of the stoves on 
hire, the most difficult point to decide, with our present short 
experience, is the allowance which should be made for wear and 
tear or depreciation. It was decided, when commencing to let out 
the stoves, that we should charge a rent per annum equal to 10 per 
cent. on the net cost of the stoves; and, as the stoves were to be 
fixed free of charge in the first instance, a certain sum was added 
to the cost of the stoves (to cover the average cost of fixing) and the 
rent calculated upon the total. The price of the different stoves, 
allowing something for cost of carriage, is, in round numbers, as 
follows :— 


Double cookers £16 0 Oeach. 
No. 1 - 660, 
No. 2 4150 , 
No. 3 400 , 
No. 4 ” ee ae ee ee ge 800 , 
The rents charged at Peterborough are :— 

Double cookers . - + + « « « 8s, Od. per quarter. 
No. 1 fe CS © @.& « 5 ee “ 

No. 2 ” — eee ee. ” 
No.3 me a eee ns 

No. 4 is ti a aw te WE oe a ee ie 


Of course these charges are only approximate, and not exactly in 
accordance with the calculated 10 per cent. on the price of the 
stoves, plus the cost of fixing. In the case of the double cookers, 
no addition for fixing was made, as their cost is proportionately 
much higher than that of the other stoves. 

It is quite evident to my mind that the 10 per cent. charged as 
rent is not sufficient to cover the interest on the capital outlay and 
the depreciation as well. Companies issue capital mostly at 7 or 
74 per cent. The stoves are not always in use, and there must be a 
proportion of them lying idle on the Company’s hands, not bearing 
rent, and therefore not producing a return upon the capital invested 
in them. It is doubtful, to my mind, whether gas cooking-stoves 
will last more than tyenty years at the outside, if in constantuse. I 
have Known some of the older types of stove completely worn out 
within a much shorter period; and I consider it probable that many 
of those we let out on hire will require such repairs before the ex- 
piration of thai period as will cost quite as much as the original 
price of the stoves. Leaving, therefore, the 10 per cent. charged for 
rent to cover interest on capital and the various expenses attending 
fixing, removal, and cleaning, I think at least 5 per cent. per annum 
should be allowed for depreciation and repairs. 

Now the profit on the consumption of gas by these stoves will 
depend on the profit per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold. In the case of 
the Peterborough Gas Company, this is very high, being 2s. per 
1000 feet. The profit we receive cannot be a criterion for under- 
takings whose dividends do not absorb so large a surplus; on the 
other hand, the consumption of gas would doubtless be greater 
if the price at which the gas is sold were less. I will therefore take 
1s. 6d. per 1000 feet as the profit on the extra consumption of 
gas due to the stoves. I do not deduct anything for interest on 
capital to be laid out in increasing the capacity of the works and 
mains, because the use of the stoves is confined to the summer 
months, when the plant is not worked at its full capacity. The 
total consumption of 50 stoves in one year I take as 650,000 cubic 
feet, being double that of one September quarter. The profit on 
this quantity of gas, at 1s. 6d. per 1000 feet, is £48 15s. From 
this I have to deduct 5 per cent. on the cost of the stoves for depre- 
ciation. The total cost of the 50 stoves is £264 5s., 5 per cent. on 
which amounts to £13 4s. 3d.; leaving £35 10s. 9d. as the net profit 
realized, Calculated in detail, on one stove of each size, it works 
out as follows :— 


Gross Profit at 1s. 6d. Five per Cent. 


per 1000 Cubic Feet. Depreciation. Net Profit. 
Double cooker -£116 O less 16s.0d. = £1 0 O 
No. 1 ie we a) ee ee - 68 = 1 38 8 
No. 2 a oe, ww, ok 99 49 = OM 9 
No. 3 “ 01010 ia 40 = 0610 
No. 4 9” 010 6 ” = | F's 











If the result of one year’s use of the cooking-stoves at Peter- 
borough be analogous to that in other towns, then the stoves cer- 
tainly do not repay their first cost in one year. Indeed, I do not 
see how they could; for, although the gas would be more freely 
used where it is cheaper, the profit per 1000 cubic feet would be 
less, and the ultimate result not very different. The double cookers, 
you will notice, do not yield nearly so large a profit, in proportion 
to their first cost, as the smaller sizes. The No. 1 size gives the 
best result; and, as the double cooker is simply two ovens of No. 1 
size with a double hot plate on the top, I consider it is not to be 
recommended, for two No. 1 cookers cost only three-fourths of the 
sum expended on the double cooker, and will do exactly the same 
amount of work. 

The next question is: What number of stoves may we expect to 
let out on hire in proportion to the total number of consumers ? 
Since we commenced to let out stoves at Peterborough, we have 
sent out altogether 75 cookers. Of thee, however, 15 have been 
returned, owing to persons leaving the town, and in a few in- 
stances owing to the unwillingness of consumers to pay rent 
during the winter months, when the stove would not be in use. 
There remain, therefore, at the present time, 60 stoves on hire. 
The total number of consumers is nearly 1500. I cannot suppose 
this proposition to be nearly the maximum we ought to attain to. 
Since the exhibition,'no steps have been taken to bring the stoves under 
the notice of consumers, except by sending circulars round, accom- 
panied by testimonials from persons in the town who have already 
used stoves. To make the gas-stove business thoroughly successful, 
I am convinced that it is necessary to have a show-room in one of 
the principal streets of the town, and there exhibit the stoves, and 
explain their use and advantage to the public. At present it is 
hopeless to propose this at Peterborough, and as the gas-works are 
a considerable distance from the business part of the town, and 
few persons will take the trouble to go to the works to see the 
stoves, I do not expect any very rapid development of this part of 
our business. I am disposed, however, to think that 1 in 100 con- 
sumers may eventually be persuaded to use a gas cooking-stove. 

The profits to be made by letting out gas-stoves are not very 
great. There is this advantage in regard to cooking-stoves, that 
the extra consumption falls in the slack period of the year, and 
tends to equalize the winter and summer consumption, and thus 
to make the existing plant more remunerative without demanding 
an increase of the maximum productive capacity. No other 
appliances for increasing the day consumption do this. Gas- 
engines are used in winter as well as in summer, and the same 
applies to all applications of gas to manufacturing purposes. 

In addition to cooking-stoves, my Company also let out two 
kinds of heating-stoves—viz., Dr. Adams’s patented stove, and a 
stove made by the Hygienic Stove Company, and fitted with an 
asbestos gas-fire. My experience with heating-stoves has not been 
of avery favourable nature. There is frequently great difficulty in 
securing a proper draught in the exit flue. When this is the case, 
the stoves either blow out (Dr. Adams’s stoves constantly do this 
if there is the slightest back draught), or they cause an unpleasant 
smell from the products of combustion entering the room. When 
sufficient gas is burnt to heat a room comfortably, consumers 
complain of the expense ; and if a strong pressure is not kept up 
in the mains in the daytime they complain they cannot get gas 
enough. The heating-stoves exert exactly the opposite effect upon 
the daily consumption to the cookers; they increase it in the 
winter, but do not affect it in the summer. For this reason I am 
not in favour of pushing the use of such stoves, except where a 
heavy capital outlay and works of ample capacity make it desirable 
to increase the consumption by every possible means. 

A long and interesting discussion followed the reading of the 
paper, a detailed report of which will appear in next issue. 

On the motion of the PrEsIDENT, seconded by Mr. P. Simpson 
(Rugby), a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Stevenson for his 
paper. 

A short conversation then took place on the question of the 
annual meeting, and Mr. Darwin proposed that it should be held 
at Nottingham in the latter part of September. 

Mr. Hunt seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 

The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the President, 
on the motion of Mr. Hunt, seconded by Mr. Norra. 

THE BOWER-BARFF PROCESS OF PRESERVING AND 
ORNAMENTING IRON AND STEEL SURFACES. 

At a Meeting of the Society of Engineers, held on Monday even- 
ing last week—Mr. Jabez Church, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., the Presi- 
dent, in the chair—a paper was read by Mr. GEorcE Bower, on the 
above subject. 

The author said the paper was of necessity interesting to all 
those who had to use iron and steel for constructive purposes ; but 
although his and the Barff process of coating these metals with 
magnetic oxide had been before the world for several years, it was 
astonishing how few there were who really understood what the 
processes were. There were two methods of producing the film of 
magnetic oxide—one of them, the Barff, by means of subjecting the 
articles, at a red heat, inside an iron mufile, to the action of super- 
heated steam; the other, the Bower, by subjecting articles, at a 
similar heat, inside a brick chamber, to the action of products of 
combustion and of superheated air. The Bower-Barff Company 
having acquired both patents, a furnace had now been devised 
which embraced the good points of both systems. Iron at a suffi- 
ciently elevated temperature decomposes water; and the oxygen 
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entering into combination with the iron, in certain definite propor- 
tions, forms magnetic oxide, which is impervious to rust. This is 
especially applicable to wrought iron. The Bower process was 
more especially adapted for cast iron, and it proceeds on the prin- 
ciple of first forming sesquioxide, and then reducing it to magnetic 
oxide by hydrocarbon gases or carbonic oxide. The Barff process pro- 
duces magnetic oxide at one operation, but it is costly and takes a 
long time; while the Bower is obtained in two operations, and a 
very cheap and effective coating is produced in less than half the 
time of the other. 

A model of a Bower-Barff furnace and drawings were exhibited, 
as well as specimens of various articles which had been treated, 
consisting of stoves, ornamental castings, kitchen utensils, &c., 
which were most interesting. 

The author showed a very curious property of magnetic oxide. 
He applied a brush formed of wires of different metals, first of all 
to a casting which was ndét coated, and on which no effect was pro- 
duced, and then to a similar one which had been coated. It was 
immediately covered, at every part that was touched by the brush, 
with a beauiful shining coat of the metal of which the brush was 
formed. Mr. Bower attributed this to the fact that magnetic oxide 
not being metallic, and to some extent gritty and porous, it had 
rubbed off by attrition some of the metal from the wires; and he 
expected that this would supersede the existing methods of bronzing 
and of depositing metals for the commoner kinds of Birmingham 
goods. 

The author concluded his paper by saying that iron and steel 
were the kings of British industry, and he trusted it would be 
acknowledged at some time or other that the Bower-Barff pro- 
cess had contributed in some degree to maintain them in their 
supremacy. 





SCHMID’S LIQUID-METER. 

The accompanying illustration shows the working parts of a new 
liquid-meter which has been recently introduced by M. Schmid, of 
Zurich, and noticed among the patents in the Journat for the 17th 
ult. The meter has two vertical cylinders, made of bronze or cast 
iron, placed in communication with each other by means of a series 
of apertures or ports, of which each of the cylinders has one at 
either end and four central ones half way between the top one and 
the bottom one. Each of the two extreme orifices of one cylinder 
communicates with a central port or aperture in the other cylinder ; 
and of the two remaining orifices of each cylinder, one acts as an inlet 
and the other as an outlet passage—these orifices being arranged in 
such a way that the two inlet and the two outlet passages may 





be combined. Within each of the cylinders is a piston, furnished 
with apertures in such a manner as, on the one hand, to impart 
to each piston a double action; and, on the other, to make one 
piston act as a check and as a slide-valve upon the other piston. 
This is effected in the following way:—Each piston is provided 
with four horizontal passages or apertures, two of which cross the 
piston at right angles to each other, and are set at an angle of 45° 
to the two other passages or apertures, which themselves are 
parallel to one another. The two pistons are so fitted up that 
when the one reaches the highest or the lowest point, the other 
has come exactly to the middle of its stroke. To the top of each 
piston-rod there is attached a crank, or some similar appliance for 
converting the rectilinear movement of the piston into a rotary 
one, which is communicated to a shaft; and the two cranks being 
set at right angles to each other, the difficulty and inconvenience 
to which dead-points give rise are avoided. Every revolution of 
the shaft or axis that is connected with each piston-rod corre- 


through the cylinder; and thus, by connecting the shaft with suit- 
able registering mechanism, the number of revolutions of the axis 
can be ascertained, and the quantity of water that has passed 
through may be easily measured. The peculiarity of the arrange- 
ment is that the distribution of the water is effected by the pistons 
themselves; stuffing-boxes being entirely dispensed with. A fur- 
ther advantage is derived from the pistons being in a vertical 
position ; while their length is great in proportion to their diameter 
and stroke, so that they are self-guiding. The meter is not large, 
and is of extremely simple construction ; its moving parts (which 
are all under water) being only two pistons, two piston-rods, a 
crank-shaft, and the registering mechanism. ‘When the meter is 
employed in the distribution of very foul water, it is desirable that, 
previous to entering the meter, the fluid should pass through 
some kind of sieve or other mechanical filtering arrangement, in 
order that a portion of the solid matter in suspension may be 
arrested. It is stated that the meter is now being submitted to a 
series of trials by the Paris Municipal Authorities. 

The proprietor of the patent is M. Studer, of 27, Rue d’Anjou, 
Paris; but at present staying in London, at the Grand Hotel. 

SUTHERLAND’S WATER GAS PROCESS. 

At last Friday’s meeting—the third day of the fourteenth annual 
gathering—of the Iron and Steel Institute, Mr. W. S. SuTHERLAND, 
of Birmingham, read a paper descriptive of his system of pro- 
ducing and utilizing gaseous fuel. 

After describing the causes that led him to inquire into this 
subject, the author proceeded to refer to his negotiations with the 
proprietor of the Strong water gas system, well known in America, 
He said: These resulted in the erection at Birmingham of the first 
water gas producer in England, which, so far as I know, works 
under the method described in the following paragraph :—* Part 
of the fuel is burnt as completely as possible to carbonic acid and 
water, but the resulting heat is stored up partly in the remainder 
of the fuel and partly in regenerators ; that in the regenerators 
being made to heat up to a sufficiently high degree a quantity of 
steam. This superheated steam is passed through the hot fuel, 
and forms with it carbonic oxide and hydrogen, which go away to 
be stored up and used.’’ The producer we erected worked well, 
but it needed a good deal of repair. I was, however, enabled to 
procure the erection of a second one at Essen, in Germany, which 
does not contain the faults found in the former one, and which, 
therefore bids fair so far to answer our expectations. With this 
producer we have made 55,000 cubic feet of gas per ton of Stafford- 
shire coal, or about 25 cubic feet per pound of carbon, averaging 
by volumes approximately— 

57 parts of hydrogen and hydrocarbon. 
35 parts of carbonic oxide. 
8 parts of carbonic acid and nitrogen. 





100 parts. 
The large proportion of hydrogen in the gas is accounted for in 
this way: For each volume of carbonic oxide there is formed 
theoretically one volume of hydrogen— 
H,0 + C = CO + Ha 

But if, instead of carbonic oxide, carbonic acid be produced, we 
have two volumes of hydrogen per volume of carbonic acid formed— 

2,0 + C = CO. + 2He 
So that if pure carbon were our fuel, we might have, if there were 
(say) 6 per cent. of carbonic acid in the gas— 


41 CO ) (41 CO 
41H | {53 H 
6 COs/ 6 COs 
BH) ie 

100 “100 


I should like to point out here, that whilst speaking of gas 
producers, it is sometimes stated, in favour of any given class, 
that it produces a certain amount of hydrogen from the decom- 
position of steam passed over the hot carbon. If carbonic acid 
instead of carbonic oxide alone be produced with the hydrogen, 
there is a loss of heat which goes away as sensible heat, and is 
dissipated as shown below :— 
H.0 + C=CO + Hy 
= — 29,288 calories ++ 67,284 calories +- 68,924 calories 
= + 106,920 calories stored up when CO is produced. 
2H20 + C = CO. + Hy 
= — 96,960 calories + 137,848 calories 

= only + 40,888 calories stored up when COs is produced, 

or a loss of 66,022 calories per volume of carbon gasified. 
Hence, if in any gas producer carbonic acid be formed, there is a 
great loss of heat, even although with the carbonic acid a due 
amount of hydrogen be formed as well. 
Now this formation of carbonic acid is a function of temperature. 
The lower the temperature at which the carbon and air or carbon 
and steam come together, the more carbonic acid is formed, 
whether in a Siemens or a water gas producer. And I have found 
that to work well with water gas it is necessary to get up to a 
very high degree (not less than 1200° C., I should say), which, 
however, can be done without injury to the apparatus, if the parts 
exposed to it be protected by exterior cooling. 
The quantity of gas above given represents only from 55 to 60 
per cent. of the available heat in the fuel; but I believe that by 
improvements, which may be most simply made, this percentage 
may be very largely increased, although, since there is a double 





sponds to a certain specified and constant unit of liquid passing 





operation and combustion in making the gas, the loss of heat must 
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evidently be greater than in making producer gas. But this loss 
is, except when regenerators are used, largely counterbalanced by 
the higher temperature which can, owing to the absence of nitrogen 
in the gas, be obtained by its simple combustion, and by its greater 
heating power per unit of bulk, which enables much smaller mains 
to be used to convey it; and by the fact that much smaller furnaces 
may in many cases be employed. 

A great objection has been made to the poisonous quality of this 
gas; but I believe that it is no more poisonous than is coal gas. 
From my own experience with producer gas, coal gas, and water 
gas, I am convinced that the hydrocarbons and tarry matters do 
far more hurt than the carbonic oxide. In fact, it seems to me 
that the poisonous effects of carbon gases and vapours are somehow 
proportional to the weight of carbon in the injurious compound ; 
and in this case the hydrocarbons in coal gas are quite as deadly, 
if not more so, as is well shown by the number of accidents that 
have happened with coal gas. 

Compared practically with coal gas, the heating power of water 
gas seems one-half; but experience has shown that it may be 
produced at a cost not exceeding 8d. per 1000 cubic feet, after 
paying for coal, labour, and plant, and that the first cost of plant 
is not very great; while, for simplicity in using it when made, it 
is far superior to producer gas, and more easily managed. 

It will, perhaps, be called to mind by many here that numerous 
attempts have been made to manufacture water gas in retorts; 
but an examination and comparison of these proposals with my 
method shows that the intrinsic difference between them lies in the 
facility which my method allows of raising the steam and fuel to 
a temperature which would rapidly destroy the retorts, but which 
is necessary for the attainment of good working results. 

Many people are in the habit of saying that if coal be made into 
this gas there is a loss of sensible heat amounting to about 80 per 
cent. ; and they give as a reason the fact that carbon burnt to car- 
bonic oxide really does generate about this quantity of its available 
heat, which, if the gases be cooled down, would certainly be lost. 
But they forget the coal tar and water, which must be distilled off 
from the fuel, and to do which requires at least 10 per cent. of the 
heat, leaving only 20 per cent. to account for. Now, this 20 per 
cent. is very difficult to utilize; and the only satisfactory way in 
which it can be practically carried out is to take the heat down to 
the bottom of the producer again, and make it superheat steam, so 
as to form some water gas. This I did at that time by cooling 
down the hot gas by the air going to the producer, so that at the 
same time the tar and water were condensed. But there is a 
simpler way of doing it. It is well known that increasing the 
draught of a fire increases its temperature. Then if the draught 
in the producer be increased, whilst increasing the heat at the 
bottom, we shall diminish the carbonic acid in the gas, and at the 
same time enable more steam to be passed into the producer with- 
out increasing the carbonic acid. Now, it must be evident that, by 
the law of conservation of energy, if this heat at the lower part be 
increased through the quickened draught, it must be at the expense 
of the heat in the outgoing gas, or else we should have a means of 
increasing the quantity of heat produced by merely putting a fan 
on. Therefore, by this simple means alone the heat of the out- 
going gas may be utilized; and practically we find that whilst the 
carbonic acid may be kept down to from 0:2 to 2°5 per cent., the 
temperature of the outgoing gas often does not reach 300° C., which 
represents a loss of only about 7°5 per cent. of the total available 
heat of the fuel. 

I always knew tar and ammoniacal liquor were worth something ; 
but it was not until some years after these experiments that I had 
the opportunity of carrying out practically their utilization. In 
1878 plant was erected near Wellington, which, so far as taking the 
tar and water out of the gas is concerned, worked very well, and I 
am glad to say it is now about to be remodelled and extended. This 
plant was followed by another at Birmingham, by a manufacturer 
who required very pure fucl for his purpose, and who told me that 
a drop of tar occasionally getting on to his material would be fatal. 
However, this has now been working well and constantly for more 
than two years, and I believe that no organized system of extract- 
ing residuals from fuel, except in the making of light gas, has ever 
before been carried out successfully. Other plants on this system 
are now being erected, and more still are about to be constructed 
in different places. 

The working is made as simple as possible. The gas taken away 
from the producer has its pitch first thrown down to prevent the 
passages choking up, and it is then passed through a condenser, 
which, whilst cooling the gas effectively, can increase the tempera- 
ture of the water for cooling, so as to adapt it to steam-raising. It 
is then scrubbed to extract the ammonia and cyanides, &c., and, 
if drawn from the producer, passes through an exhauster. At the 
high speed kept up, much of the tar is carried on in waves along 
the interior surfaces of the mains; and if this were stopped in the 
ordinary way, the fuel absorbed in horse power would be enormous. 
But, observing these waves, I thought that if the surfaces of part 
of the mains were developed and made porous, and contained in 
an outer chamber, in which a lower pressure could be kept up than 
that in the mains, these waves would ooze through the porous 
surface, and get out of the way of the current, whilst the difference 
of pressure would prevent their getting in the way again. Expe- 
perience has proved this idea to be correct. We make these sur- 
faces of wire gauze tubes, up through which the gas passes, a 
sufficient number being purposely set up in an outer chamber, 
from which some of the gas is bye-passed to the other side of 
the blower. This apparatus is, of course, on the pressure side. 








The dried and cleaned gas then proceeds to do its work. We 
find no difficulty in getting 1} ewt. of good tar per ton of Stafford- 
shire coal, and the ammonia water we have got up to 4° Twaddel ; 
but in the new plants the scrubber is better arranged, so that we 
may reasonably expect more and stronger liquor. 

At present prices, this would mean for the above coal about 
3s. to 4s. saved per ton; but I believe, from what I have heard 
and read, that this may be exceeded, especially with the coals of 
other districts. Against this, however, must be put the 7} per 
cent. of heat wasted, and say the value the tar would have had as 
fuel if burnt, and other small matters, which would bring it up (say) 
to 20 per cent. of the fuel, to put an outside figure upon it. If the 
fuel cost 5s. per ton, this would be 1s., and would leave from 2s. to 
3s. per ton of coal as net profit from the residuals. But practically 
this 20 per cent. need not be deducted, since we may safely say that 
every other method of using fuel wastes it quite as much in other 
ways, not even excepting the best of them. The cost of the plant 
to do this will vary from £50 to £75 per ewt. of coal treated per 
hour, and the whole is now got into such form that a unit-sized 
plant—say one to do two tons of coal per hour—can be turned out 
quickly and well. Cast-iron mains can very well be used; and as 
the average cost of carrying coal about the works is somewhere 
about 2d. per ton, it will be found that the saving on this head 
is sufficient to pay for them. 

This system is perfectly smokeless, and has the advantage of 
taking sulphurous and sulphuric acids very thoroughly out of the 
gas as well; thus removing a great evil from the atmosphere. 





Register of Patents, 


INCREASING THE ILLUMINATING PowER or Gases, Etc.—Clarke, A. M.; 
communicated from Popp, V., of Paris. No. 4416; Sept. 16, 1882. 
This invention relates to lighting by mixing air or other gaseous sup- 
porter of combustion with illuminating or other hydrocarbon gas or 
vapour, and burning the mixture (at a suitable pressure) in a burner of 
special construction, shown in the accompanying illustrations. 














The burner is constructed as shown in figs. 1 and 2. It consists of a 
central tube 7 screwing upon the pipe by which the gaseous mixture is 
supplied. Upon this tube is screwed a cup & of metal or refractory 
material which supports a cap / of fire-clay in the shape of a thimble (or 
of other form, according to the intended use of the burner). The flanged 
base of this cap is perforated with a ring of holes m, as small and 
numerous as possible, and the sides of the cap are pierced with oblique 
perforations n. The top of the tube 7 is provided with four small projec- 
tions, upon which rests a copper cone 0, soldered to the tube at a point 
below the perforations in the base of the thimble. The cone is perforated 
at its lower end with small holes p, the sum of whose areas is at least 
equal to the area of the tube. The thimble / is surrounded by an enve- 
lope q of platinum wire netting or other refractory material of the same 
form. The gaseous mixture arriving by the pipe i escapes at the upper 
orifices 7, and passes down against the interior surface of the cone 0, out 
at the orifices p, and escapes through the orifices in the cap /, at which it 
is burned. The cap is thereby raised toa high temperature ; and the platinum 
wire sheath becoming incandescent radiates the light. The gaseous mix- 
ture, by coming first in contact with the copper cone and then with the 
refractory cap, becomes raised to an exceedingly high temperature before 
it is consumed. 

In the modified burner represented in fig. 3, the metal cone and the fire- 
clay cap are truncated. The tubei is provided with a number of small 
perforations r at its upper end, the sum of whose areas is at least equal to 
the area of the tube, and by which the gaseous mixture is distributed 
within the chamber. Upon the upper closed end of the tube is fixed a cup 
or inverted thimble o of fire-clay. A refractory cone / surrounds this cup 
and rests by its base upon the cup. This flanged base is perforated with 
small vertical holes m, and upon it is fixed a platinum wire cage or 
envelope g. An annular space is left between the cone and cup for the 
passage of the gaseous mixture, which, on escaping from the orifices 7, 
passes over the exterior surface of o, the interior of which is already 
heated by the flame which has not passed through the wire gauze, and 
has been forced by the pressure of the mixture into the interior of o. The 
gaseous mixture before passing through the annular space thus attains 
such a temperature that on escaping from the orifice its combustion is 
greatly promoted. 


Gas Motor Enoines.—Crossley, F. W., of Manchester. No. 4489; Sept. 20, 
1882. 

This invention relates to means of igniting the combustible charge of a 
gas motor engine; these means being applicable whether the charge is or 
is not compressed before ignition. For this purpose, by means of an 
external flame, the middle part of a bent U-tube (which may be of platinum 
or other metal not readily oxidizable) is kept heated. This tube opens at 
both its ends into two compartments formed in the passage by which the 
combustible charge enters the cylinder of the engine; or in a part of the 
cylinder where the gaseous mixture is such as can be readily ignited. One 
of these compartments is open to the cylinder; and the other, or inner 
compartment, communicates with it by a hole in the partition separating 
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the compartments. A small plunger worked by the engine passes through 
packing in the side of the first compartment, and through the hole in the 
partition; the movement of this dlinane being so timed as to make part 
of its instroke at the moment of ignition. 

The operation of the apparatus is as follows :—Usually the hot part of 
the bent tube is occupied by incombustible products of previous com- 
bustion, and remains so occupied when the two compartments into which 
it opens are charged with combustible gaseous mixture; but when the 
plunger makes its instroke, passing through the hole in the partition, it 
causes a portion of the combustible mixture contained in the inner com- 
partment to pass through the tube, by the heat by which it is ignited. 


























Fig. 1 is an end view, and fig. 2 a sectional plan of the apparatus applied 
at the end of the cylinder of a gas motor engine. A is part of the cylinder 
with its water casing B and passage C for the admission of the combustible 
gaseous charge. This charge, supplied by the pipe D, passes the spring 
check-valve E to a cavity, in which there is a partition having through it 
a hole F fitting a plunger G. This plunger, which is caused to reciprocate 
by a crank, works through packing at the side of the cavity, passing, at each 
forward stroke, through the hole F. The cavity at each vide of the parti- 
tion communicates with the mouths K and L of the bent U-tube M, which 
extends upwards within a chimney N, and is kept heated by a Bunsen 
burner O. When the cylinder has received its charge of gaseous com- 
bustible mixture, which may be in a state of compression, the valve E is 
closed, and the cavity from E to C is also charged with the combustible 
mixture. The plunger G then makes its instroke, and when its end passes 
the hole F, it forces part of the mixture contained between E and F into 
the tube M by the mouth K; this, in passing through the heated part of 
the tube, becomes ignited, and, issuing in flame at L, communicates igni- 
tion to the charge in the cylinder. During the retreat of the plunger G, 
and until its next instroke, the tube M contains in its hot part incom- 
bustible products of combustion, which remain inert until they are dis- 
placed at the next instroke of G. 

For engines in which there is compression of the gaseous mixture, the 
U-tube should have its hot part so far from its mouths that this part is not 
reached by the mixture forced into both mouths by the compression. 


Gas-Lamps.—Spielmann, I., of Westbourne Terrace, London. No. 4497; 
Sept. 21, 1882, 

This invention relates to gas-lamps wherein the gas and air supplying 
the burners are heated by the flame. Around a central chimney is fixed 
a horizontal grating or disc of perforated metal, the circular exterior of 
which is an annular tube supplied with gas by branch tubes from a pipe 
descending the chimney. From this annular tube, a number of small 
tubes project radially inwards, and inclined somewhat downwards; and 
from these the gas issues, forming flames directed nearly horizontally 
towards the chimney. Over these flames is fixed a disc of metal, porce- 
lain, or other refractory material, which acts as a reflector of light down- 
wards, and as a deflector of the air towards the roots of the flames. 
Under the gas-tubes is another air deflector, nearly parallel to the tubes, 
but having its inner lip turned upwards. Above the grating is a casing, 
with a lip projecting downwards outside the exterior periphery of the 
grating. A glass (of hemispherical or other suitable shape) is fixed to the 
outer edge of the grating or to the lower air deflector. All the air re- 
quired for the combustion enters the space in the casing above the grating, 
and passes through the grating, becoming highly heated in its passage 
through the holes therein and along the surfaces of the air deflectors. 
The gas also is heated in its passage down the chimney, and to and along 
the annular tube. . 











In the drawing is shown a section of such a lamp. A is the central 
chimney, down which passes the gas-pipe B, communicating by branches 
C with a hollow ring D. From the ring D a number of small tubes E 
project radially inwards, delivering the jets of gas. F is the metal grating 
through which the air for supplying the flames has to pass, becoming 
heated in its passage through the openings of the grating, and also along 
the deflecting and reflecting dise G, which may be of ceramic material. 
H is the upper air casing, having its lip I projecting downwards, and 
having above it a covering K, which may be of glass or ceramic material 
of any ornamental design. L is the glass suspended from the ring D, and 
M is the deflector arranged under the gas-tubes with its lip curved 





upwards to direct the air on the flames. The deflecting and reflecting 

disc G may be itself a grating, extending to the ring D, as indicated by 

the dotted lines g, in which case, the grating F may be dispensed with. 

Gas CHANDELIERS AND GALLERIES.—Horton, E., of Birmingham. No. 4445 ; 
Sept. 19, 1882. (Not proceeded with.) 

The object of this invention is to control and regulate the lowering and 
raising of chandeliers; and consists in using, instead of counterbalance 
weights and chain, a spring and wire rope. The chandelier being drawn 
down, the spring coils up, and uncoils the wire-rope chain. The chandelier 
being pushed up, the reverse action takes place; the spring coiling up the 
wire rope and uncoiling itself. Another part of the invention is the means 
of securing globes to their carriers. To the end of the bearer, clips are 
fixed; and the globes are secured to them by means of an {-shaped piece 
of metal which moves freely on its axis at the junction of its arms. On 
pressing one of the arms against the globe, the other arm is kept in its 
place by means of a screw, thereby fastening the globe securely. 





APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

2290.—AxneEL, C. D., “Improvements in the means and apparatus for 
producing intense white light.” A communication. (Complete specifi- 
cation.) May 5, 1883. 

2304.—Brewer, E. G., “ Improvements in the automatic regulation at 
a distance of electric currents, of the distribution of water, gas, or steam, 
and generally of any fluid whatever.” A communication. May 7, 1883. 

2311.—LemprrerReE, G. P., Balsall Heath, ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus 
for controlling and regulating the flow or passage of gas and other fluids 
and in apparatus connected therewith.” May 7, 1883. 

2312.—Butu, H. C., Brooklyn, U.S.A., “Improvements in and relating 
to the manufacture of illuminating gas, and to the system and apparatus 
employed therefor.” May 7, 1883. 

2334.—Suce, D. W., Vincent Street, Westminster, “Improvements in 
apparatus for lighting by gas.” May 8, 1883. 

2343.—Marecnuat, E., Liege, Belgium, “An improved packing for pipe and 
other joints.” May 8, 1883. 

2376.—Hannay, J. B., Glasgow, “Improvements in preventing the cor- 
rosion of water-pipes and other metal articles or structures liable to the 
action of moisture, and in apparatus therefor.’ May 10, 1883. 

2387.—ArtTuur, J., Harthill, “Improvements in and connected with 
blast furnaces and other furnaces and coking ovens, retorts, and other gas 
producers, and in the mode of and means or apparatus for purifying the 
gases and removing the valuable products therefrom.” May 10, 1883. 

PATENTS WHICH HAVE PASSED THE GREAT SEAL. 

5380.—Preston, F. P., Presticr, J. T., Preston, E. J., Cornisn, A. T., 
and Simmons, W. G., Deptford, “Improvements in valves and cocks.” 
Nov. 11, 1882. 

5819.—Wuittaker, G., Manchester, “ Improvements in or applicable to 
gas motor engines.” Dec. 6, 1882. 

6130.—Ciark, A. M., “Improvements in gas-engines.” A commun 
cation. Dec. 22, 1882. 

PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID. 
AFTER THE THIRD YEAR 

1792.—Macrariane, J., “A new or improved construction of water 

motor, also applicable as a water-meter.” May 1, 1880. 


Tuer Proposed PuRCHASE OF THE WELLINGTON WaTER-WORKS BY THE 
Loca Boarp-——At a special meeting of the Wellington Improvement 
Commissioners, last Saturday week, it was agreed to take up a loan of 
£12,000 for the purchase of the water-works undertaking, as sanctioned 
by the Local Government Board; also to apply for sanction to borrow £500 
more to pay the engineering, legal, and other expenses. The proposition 
was carried by 7 votes to 3. 

THe CarpirF CoRPoRATION AND THE “ Barus Question.”—A fortnight 
since (see ante p. 777) we reported a case in which the Queen’s Bench 
Division of the High Court of Justice gave judgment (on appeal) against 
the Cardiff Corporation, in regard to their contention that baths in private 
houses were liable to a separate charge beyond the rate fixed by the rental 
value of the premises. Leave was given to appeal from the decision of the 
Court; but, at a private meeting of the Town Council on Monday last 
week, it was resolved, after a long discussion (on the motion of the Deputy- 
Chairman of the Water Committee) that no charge be made in future for 
private baths, and that the decision of the Court above referred to be not 
appealed against. 

SuTTon-tn-AsHFreLp Locat Boarp Gas Svuppry.—A meeting of the 
above-named Local Board was held last Friday week, when there was 
presented an estimate prepared by the Gas Manager (Mr. W. A. Plumbe) of 
the working results for the past year. It showed that the quantity of gas 
made was 20,266,300 cubic feet ; coals carbonized, 2100 tons; gas made per 
ton of coal, 9700 feet; gas sold to private consumers, 16,129,500 feet; 
market lights, 60,000 feet; public lamps, 762,000 feet; used in works and 
offices, 300,000 feet—total, 17,257,500 feet—leakage, 3,014,800 feet, or about 
1488 per cent. In 1878, the last year of the old Gas Company, the results 
were—gas made, 12,805,300 cubic feet; coals carbonized, 1630 tons; gas 
made per ton, 7900 feet; gas sold, 10,106,100 feet; leakage, 21 per cent, 
The Clerk said that so far as the financial affairs were concerned, there 
would be a clear balance of about £270 to hand over in aid of the district 
rate for the year. One of the members asked why the price of gas should 
not be reduced; and the Clerk replied that if there was any surplus in 
hand at Lady-day, they were bound, by Act of Parliament, to apply it in 
aid of the rates. 

Deatu or Mr. B. Askew.—Last Wednesday night, Mr. Benjamin Askew, 
the Manager of the Northwich (Cheshire) Gas-Works, was drowned, in the 
River Weaver; a girl (a servant-maid in his employ) meeting her death at 
the same time and place. From the evidence given at the inquest on 
Friday, it appears that Mr. Askew took part in a dramatic entertainment 
being held in the town ; and that the girl was also present. The two left 
together about ten o’clock; and were subsequently seen on the towing- 
path of the river, at a place where the water is some 10 ft. 6in. below the 
level of the roadway. A young man who was passing near the place sub- 
sequently heard cries for help from both Askew and the girl; and, having 
procured a life-line, he endeavoured to rescue them, but unsuccessfully. 
Further assistance having arrived, the body of the girl was recovered; but 
Mr. Askew’s body was not taken from the water for more than two hours. 
At the close of the inquiry, the Jury returned a verdict of “ Accidental 
death ;” and recommended that the Weaver Trustees should be asked to 
place chains about a foot above the edge of the water in the most danger- 
ous places, so that they could be seized by persons who fell into the river. 
Mr. Askew, who was formerly Manager of the Burslem Gas-Works, had 
only held his appointment at Northwich about two years. He was 34 years 
of age; married, and has left a wife and three children, for whom great 
sympathy is manifested. 
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PRIVATE BILLS (SESSION 1883) RELATING TO GAS, WATER, Erc.—ProGrEss MADE UP TO THE WHITSUNTIDE ADJOURNMENT (May 11). 
! ) 
Title of Bill | Petition for Bill | Bill Read | Bill Read Bill Bill Read Bill Received 
“ Presented. the First Time. | a Second Time. | Reported. the Third Time. Royal Assent. 
| | | | 
| 
Alliance and Dublin Consumers’) Lords Feb. 23 Feb. 23 March 9 May 4 May 8 | ee 
SST. Cl Lords Bill | May 10 ae a Be a 
Barnet District Gas and Water Bill Lords Feb. 22 | Feb. 22 | March8 | April 17 April 20 | . 
; ” ” ” Commons . Lords Bill April 24 oe oe ee oe 
Basingstoke and Estrop Water Bill Lords Feb. 22 | Feb. 22 March 1 am ee .. 
9 9 " Commons . ao | a oe ar *e .* 
Birmingham Corporation (Consoli-) Lords Commons Bill | May 4 ee o ee “ 
dation) Bill . , .. . . . .) Commons. Feb. 19 Feb. 20 Feb, 26 April 9 May 3 ne 
Brighton Corporation Water Bill . Lords Feb. 22 | Feb. 22 Feb, 26 May 10 | is oe 
99 - . Commons. ne | ee oe os } | . 
Burnley Borough Improvement Bill Lords Commons Bill | May 1 May 10 a i. | . 
” ‘ Commons . Feb. 19 | Feb. 20 Feb. 26 April 18 | April 30 | . 
Dumbarton Water, &c., Bill Lords Feb. 22 | Feb. 22 Feb. 27 April 23 | April 26 . 
- * Commons . Lords Bill April 30 May 9 mv as 
Dundalk Water Bill . Lords - | _ — —— 
” wp tics (el Commons . Feb. 19 Standing | Orders not dispensed with. — 
Flintshire Water and Gas Bill Lords Feb. 26 Feb. 26 March 5 April 23 | Preamble not proved. | 
we a Commons . | 
Halesowen Gas Bill . Lords : Feb. 26 Feb. 26 March 8 | March 16 April 10 
= ’ tects ss « SOlnom. Lords Bill April 13 April 24 | May 9 | os oo 
Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Bill Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 12 April 19 April 23 < 
” ” Ps Commons . Lords Bill | April 24 May 7 | ae | o% ° 
Hawarden and District Water Bill Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 Feb. 26 May 4 May 10 . 
» e ei Commons . Lords Bill | May 10 | +“ te : 
Heywood Corporation Bill Lords Commons Bill May 4 a } we - ae 
a F Commons . Feb. 19 Feb.20 | Feb.28 | Aprillé§ | May 3 e 
Ipswich Gas Bill Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 5 és aes | es 
oa ms ee UO - a? | ““ ~ o* i j 
Kingstown and Blackrock Town-) Lords Feb. 23 | Feb. 23 March 6 | Bill withdrawn. | — | —— 
ships Water Bill . .. . . .j) Commons. | - —- 
Lambeth Water Bill . . . Lords | Commons Bill May 8 | + * ee | 
9 Si Sit a scm Feb. 19 Feb. 20 March 5 April 26 May 7 } ° 
Leatherhead and District Water Bill Lords Feb. 23 Feb. 23 Feb. 27 April 13 April 17 | : 
ae ss ” * Commons . Lords Bill | April 19 April 30 May 9 = ‘ 
Limerick Water Bill . Lords . .| Feb. 22 Feb. 22 | March 1 May 1 May 7 | 
, ne . + + + + « Commons.}| Lords Bill | May 9 oe os | “s | oe 
Norwood (Middlesex) and Sunning-) Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 5 Title changed to| South-West Sub|urban Water 
_ dale District Water Bill. . .| Commons . } Bill (see below). 
Nottinghamorporation Bill Lords Commons Bill | May 10 me, awe | 7 - 
Sie tsi = Es, . . Commons . Feb.19 | Feb.20 | Feb. 28 May 2 | May10 | 
Portishead District Water Bill . Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 8 April 17 April 20 
” : 9 Commons . Lords Bill | April 23 May 2 oe os oe 
Portsmouth Water Bill . Lords Bs ns aa ae ou 
” » © « © « » Commons. Feb. 19 | Feb. 20 March 5 oe oe 
Southwark and Vauxhall Water Bill Lords ——- | | 
» ” ” Commons . Feb. 19 Feb. 20 March 5 April 27 Preamble not proved. 
South-West Suburban Water Bill . Lords See Norwood, | &c., Water Bill, | above. May 4 May 8 oe 
‘ y ie ” Commons . Lords Bill | May 10 oe ee | oe os 
Staveley Water Bill . Lords Feb. 26 Feb. 26 April 5 May 4 May 10 ee 
” os ce = 2 COnmemms . Lords Bill |; May 10 | oe H ae | oe ee 4 
Stoke-upon-Trent and Fenton Gas) Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 Feb. 26 ‘ 
= Sea .} Commons . a ed | a ‘a oa zie 
Tendring Hundred Water Bill Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 Feb. 27 April 19 Preamble | not proved. 
. % - “ Commons . | | aoe 
Watford Gas Bill . Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 1 April 13 April 19 
os ” ee ee ee Commons . Lords Bill April 23 May 2 May 11 | os 
Windsor and Eaton Water Bill . Lords Feb. 22 Feb, 22 Feb. 26 April 30 | May 7 
ie ae Ps . . Commons. Lords Bill May 9 oy | - * 
Workington Local Board Water Bill Lords se i vi | 
‘ i » Commons . Feb. 19 Feb.20 | Feb. 26 May 2 | | 
Wroxall and District Water Bill Lords Feb. 26 Feb. 26 Bill withdrawn. Seanad seeaaien 
” 9 Commons . a } —_— a 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuurspay, May 10. 




















that members should see what the effect would be. It did not appear to 
him that electric lighting in its present stage was a proper subject for 


A petition for additional provision in the Ipswich Gas Bill, from the | competition. When arranging for the lighting of the Law Courts, he had 
Ipswich Gaslight Company and the Corporation of Ipswich, together | considered the whole subject, and had decided that he could not invite 
with the proposed clauses and amendments, was read, and referred to the competition. It appeared to him to be the best plan to select the system 
Examiners. he thought most likely to answer. He came to the conclusion that the 











HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, May 7. 
THE BOARD OF TRADE AND PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 

Mr. Grrson asked the President of the Board of Trade whether it was 
true that Professor Tyndall, D.C.L., F.R.S., had resigned his position as 
Scientific Adviser fo the Board of Trade and the Lighthouse Boards ; and, 
if so, what reasons he had assigned for so doing. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN replied that Professor Tyndall recently resigned the 
positions named, but had not stated his precise reasons for so doing. The 
circumstances were given in a long correspondence between Professor 
Tyndall and the Board of Trade, for the production of which the right 
honourable gentleman would perhaps wish to move. 

Mr. Gipson gave notice that he would move for the correspondence. 


Tuurspay, May 10, 


A petition against the Dumbarton Water Bill was presented from Lord | 


Blantyre. 
LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS., 

On the motion of Mr. Greson, a copy was ordered of correspondence 
on the subject of a proposed investigation into the respective merits of gas, 
oil, and electricity as lighthouse illuminants, including correspondence 
between the Board of Trade and Professor Tyndall, F.R.S. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING AT THE HOUSE. 


In Committee of Supply on the Civil Service Estimates, on the vote of | 


£21,110 to complete the sum of £37,110 for the Houses of Parliament, 
reference was made to the recent introduction of the electric light. 
_ Mr. Gorst, complaining of the varying brilliancy of the light in the read- 
ing-room, asked whether any other than the Edison Company had been 
invited to tender for the lighting, and whether tenders would be solicited 
from other companies before the electric light was used in other parts of 
the building. 

Mr, Suaw-Lerevnre explained that as a proposition had been made to 
him by the Edison Company to light the dining-rooms and library of the 


House experimentally for a very small sum, he had thought it desirable | 


Swan light was best adapted to the Law Courts. Between the Swan and 
the Edison systems he saw little difference. As he gave the preference to 
the former in the case of the Law Courts, it appeared to him not unreason- 
able to try the Edison system in the House. Whether it would be ulti- 
mately adopted he could not say; but he would consult the comfort and 
wishes of honourable members. Perhaps the interest of the noble lord 
opposite (Lord R, Churchill) in this subject arose from the fact that it was 
generally understood he was a shareholder in the Swan Company. 

Lord R. Cuurcu1Li repudiated the suggestion that he might be interested 
in the Swan or any other company; but the Swan Company had, he said, 
lighted the Law Courts in a manner which had satisfied everybody, and 
had made almost superhuman exertions to get the lighting ready for the 
opening ceremony; and on this account they certainly deserved some 
notice from the First Commissioner of Works. The complaint of the other 
electric companies was that, without saying a word to any of them, the 
Office of Works concluded an arrangement with this Yankee adventurer, 
who was shrewdly suspected of having stolen the patent of Mr. Swan, and 
had allowed him to light the House of Commons; which was, without 
exception, the greatest advertisement they could possibly give to an 
electric lighting company. It was now known all over the world, wherever 
there was a Parliamentary Assembly, that the Edison Company were 
lighting the House of Commons. Though he was not interested in these 
companies, there were Directors of the Edison Company in the House, and 
the right honourable baronet the member for the University of London 
was the principal Director of the Edison Company. Mr. Bouverie, a great 
supporter of the Whig party—(laughter)—was a member of the Edison 
Company ; and it was, he believed, notorious—and if not a fact it could 
be easily disproved—that Mr. Preece, the Electrician to the Post Office, 
was a large shareholder in the Company. It was important that, when 
electric lighting was the subject of very extensive speculation on the 
Stock Exchange, any Government official who thought it right to introduce 
this system of lighting into public buildings should take the utmost care 
that there should not be the slightest advantage given to one company 
over another. The Edison Company had already had, at the Post Office, 
the trial which the First Commissioner said they ought to have. He 
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(Lord R. Churchill) hoped, before the Government concluded any further 
arrangements with this most adventurous Company, the First Com- 
missioner would put up to tender everything with respect to the lighting 
of the House or public buildings; reserving to himself, of course, the right 
of ultimate selection. 

_ Mr. Suaw-Lerevre said he was sorry if he had done the noble lord any 
injustice ; but his speeches on this subject appeared to him to have been 
directed, not from the point of view of the interests of the public and of 
economy, but in the interests of some rival company to that which had 
been lighting the House. There was not a word that had been said 
against the selection of the Edison Company to light the House that was 
not equally applicable to his selection of the Swan Company at an earlier 
date to |light the Law Courts. The Edison Company laid before him 
certain reasons, upon which he was satisfied that their system was best 
adapted to the House at the time. For one thing, they had (and they were 
the only company who had) a noiseless dynamo—(Lord R. Cuurcutnt: 
“ No.”)—and it was a great object that the process of lighting the House 
should be accomplished without noise. But the difference between the 
Swan and the Edison system was so small, that, on the whole, he thought 
it not unreasonable to give the Edison system a trial. As to its belong- 
ing to an American “adventurer,” this he thought was a very unfair 
representation. Mr. Edison was one of the most distinguished scientific 
men of the day, and was beyond all suspicion of the character mentioned 
by his noble friend. The Company formed in England was of a highly 
respectable character, presided over by Mr. Bouverie, who, the noble lord 
insinuated, was a political supporter of the Government. When the con- 
tract for lighting was made, no considerations of this sort had any weight 
with the Office of Works. 

Mr. O’DonneELL said it was strange that the Swan Company, having 
done well in the Law Courts, were not allowed to try the House of 
Commons also. 

The subject then dropped, and the vote was agreed to. 

Fray, May 11. 
LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS. 

The return moved for by Mr. Gibson, of correspondence on a proposed 
investigation into the subject of lighthouse illuminants, was presented, 
and ordered to lie upon the Table. 

THE BOARD OF TRADE AND PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 

Mr. Grpson asked the President of the Board of Trade whether the 
Trish Lights Commissioners agreed to the proposals of the Board of Trade 
as to the constitution of the Committee on Lighthouse Illuminants. 

Colonel Kinc-Harman also asked whether Professor Tyndall, D.C.L., 
resigned his position as Scientific Adviser to the Board of Trade because a 
Committee was forced on the Commissioners of Irish Lights which they 
repudiated, and on which, in consequence of its constitution, he refused to 
serve; and whether any effort would be made to prevent the services of 
so eminent a man being lost to the country. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: In reply to the questions asked by the honourable 
members for Dublin County and Dublin University, I would refer to the 
correspondence which has been presented to-day, and which will show very 
fully the circumstances attending Professor Tyndall's resignation. In the 
meantime, I may say that it is not true that any Committee has been 
imposed upon the Irish Lights Commissioners. The three Lighting 
Boards have been invited to appoint their own representatives, and they 
have all done so. The Irish Lights Commissioners made some objection 
to the constitution of the Committee ; but they have abstained from press- 
ing their objections, and have acceded to the request of the Board of Trade 
to appoint two members to serve on the Committee. I may add that, in a 
personal interview with Professor Tyndall, I endeavoured to overcome his 
objections to serve on the Committee ; but without success. 





HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE. 
Fripay, Aprit 13. 
(Before Lord Romtnxiy, Chairman; Lord Cuansrasstt, Lord Potion, 
Lord Sanpuurst, and Lord TweEepMovuTH.) 
BARNET DISTRICT GAS AND WATER BILL. 
(Concluded from p. 829.) 

Mr. PempeER, in opening the gas portion of the case, said the Company 
sought power to purchase land, to construct and maintain gas-works, and 
to manufacture and store gas on the land mentioned in the schedule; also 
powers for compulsory purchase of land, for the supply of, and charge for 
fittings, and for the supply of gas in bulk. It was proposed to spend a 
sum of £72,000—to be raised by shares‘and loan—on the gas undertaking ; 
and the way in which this capital should be dealt with was for the decision 
of their Lordships. The first petition to be referred to was that of the 
Finchley Local Board; but as there were only 14 miles of mains and 78 
consumers in Finchley, their interest was not a very large one. They had 
never used any gas for their public lamps; in fact, they were not in the 
position of having any lamps. However, they stated in their petition that 
they believed “the proposals of the undertakers will have the effect of 
preventing your petitioners obtaining a reduction in the price of gas and 
water until an indefinite period, and therefore they object to such powers 
being given unless provision is made for the reduction of the price of gas 
and water ;” but it would be shown that there was no fair reason for 
making a reduction in the price of gas. After referring to the benefits to 
be derived from the adoption of the slidirg scale, the petitioners went on 
to say: “ By the Barnet Gas and Water Act, 1872, it is provided that the 
price of gas supplied to the public lamps within the district of the Barnet 
Local Board of Health shall not exceed the lowest price for the time being 
charged by the Company to any private consumer within such district ; 
and your petitioners are of opinion that such differential rate should not 
be maintained, or that similar arrangements should be made with regard 
to the other districts within the limits of supply.” This was not a very 
logical paragraph. Although they had no lamps, they asked for a pro- 
vision that the price of gas supplied to public lamps should not exceed 
the lowest price charged to any private consumer ; and then said that a 
differential rate—which was certainly not involved in this charge for 
public lamps—should not be maintained. There was no differential rate 
in the price charged for the public lamps; and therefore what did the peti- 
tion mean? “ Your petitioners object to the practice adopted by the said 
Company of breaking up and excavating the roads of the district vested 
in the Local Board, without their consent, and omitting properly to make 
good the same, especially having regard to the fact that the Local Board 
are about to sewer the district.” This paragraph certainly did not find a 
proper place in a petition to Parliament, because the Company had certain 
powers for breaking up streets, which were controlled by the General Acts, 
and if they did anything in contravention of these Acts the law was open, 
and they might be impleaded; but if this were done the powers of the 
petitioners were outside, and not inside the walls of Parliament. The only 
other matter in the petition at all worth touching on was this: “ The 
undertakers adopt a differential rate or scale of charges to the consumers 
of gas within their limits of supply.” This arose in the following way: 
The Barnet Consumers’ Gas Company was a small Company, promoted by 
certain consumers at Chipping Barnet for the purpose of supplying them- 





selves with gas as cheaply as possible, and they were content with some- 
thing less than fair iuode profit, taking out the difference in a lower rate 
for their gas. ‘Their works were in the middle of the town of Chipping 
Barnet, and were a great nuisance; but they were entitled to say, “ We 
have our works here, and we are in a position to make terms with the 
general inhabitants of the district, and not merely with the promoters of 
the Bill of 1872. If our works are bought up and removed to East Barnet 
—a mile or two away—we are not going to suffer; and therefore, if a 
maximum price of 6s. is inserted in the Bill, we will have for Chipping 
Barnet (which we supply) something like the price which we have hitherto 
charged—viz., 4s. 9d... The persons who negotiated the Act of 1872 said, 
“Tf this is so, you, on the other hand, must be content to give us some- 
thing, and therefore your capital shall not bear so high a rate of interest as 
the other portion bears.” A compromise was thus arrived at, by which 
the Barnet Company’s capital was fixed at 10 per cent., and the Con- 
sumers’ Company’s capital was limited to 9 per cent.; while, on the other 
hand, the Chipping Barnet people were to have their gas at 4s. 9d. per 
1000 feet, against the maximum of 6s. for the rest of the district. Thus 
arose the apparent anomaly that although the works were at East Barnet, 
persons who lived at New Barnet, or even nearer the works, might be 
charged at a higher rate than the people at Chipping Barnet, to the extent 
of 1s. 3d. per 1000 feet; but this was a parliamentary bargain, and no 
change of circumstances had arisen calling for its alteration or rescind- 
ment. Indeed, circumstances pointed the other way, because the popu- 
lation at Chipping Barnet was so much denser that it ought naturally to 
be supplied at a cheaper rate than even the districts nearer the works. 
At present the actual rate to the district generally was 5s., and in Chipping 
Barnet it was 4s. 6d.; so that instead of a possible difference of 1s. 3d. it 
was only 6d. 

Mr. Ricnarps observed that in 1875 the maximum to be charged in 
Chipping Barnet was 4s. 6d.; so the two maximums were 6s. and 4s. 6d. 

Mr. PemMsBer said this made his case all the stronger, because the differ- 
ence was only 6d., instead of 1s. 6d. Moreover, though the Company had 
in the one case not reduced more than they were bound to do by their Act 
to the people who consumed most of the gas, yet they had, in the other 
case, reduced to the extent of 1s. per 1000 feet, which they need not have 
done at all. In the district with the price of 4s. 6d. there were about 8 
miles of mains, and the sale of gas to private consumers was upwards of 
13 million cubic feet, making the quantity per mile 1,605,000 cubic feet. 
In the 6s. district there were 30 miles of mains; but the Company sold 
barely 21 million cubic feet of gas, or 692,000 cubic feet per mile, which was, 
roughly speaking, as 7 to 16. Therefore the complaint about the differential 
charge could not be upset without good cause, and none had been shown. 
Coming to the clients of Mr. Richards—who had one mile out of eight in 
the 4s. 6d. district—their petition was more explicit. They said: “The 
price at present charged for gas is excessive.” They also objected to “ the 
powers of the promoters being extended unless and until due provision 
be made for the supply of gas and water upon more reasonable terms.” 
They also alleged that “the proposed new operations of the promoters 
will, especially as the Bill stands, have the effect of postponing indefi- 
nitely the period when the petitioners can hope to obtain reduction 
in price and more economical management.” After referring to the price 
as being unduly high, and also to the differential rate charged the 
petition went on to say: “ Whatever may have been the excuse fcr 
such differential rate in 1872, your petitioners severally submit that no 
good reason now exists why any such differential rate should be main- 
tained; and that at all events no further powers should be granted 
to the promoters unless the power of charging differential rates be 
removed, and unless the existing prices for both gas and water be re- 
vised and reduced by Parliament.” The onus of showing that the reasons 
which existed in the year 1872 did not exist at present, and that counter 
reasons had supervened, lay on those who asserted the fact. “If Parlia- 
ment should see fit to authorize the continuance of a differential rate, it is 
submitted that the price for gas in East Barnet should be lower than in 
other parts of the promoters’ district of gas supply.” The Committee 
would see the claim there. If the differential rate was to be got rid of, 
the rate must everywhere be reduced to 4s. 6d. If 6s. was a proper price 
in 1872, the onus of showing that the circumstances were now altered 
rested upon the petitioners. Any alteration in the maximum must rest 
on its own merits, and had nothing to do with that which Parliament, for 
good reasons, inserted in favour of the Chipping Barnet Company in 1872. 
The promoters had dealt generously with the public; and a company with 
a clean bill, like they could show, might safely be left as they were. At 
all events, if the onus probandi did lie with the other side, the burden 
would be a tolerably heavy one. There was in the petition no suggestion 
that the gas was not good or that it was not abundant; nor yet that the 
Company had been extravagant in their management. 

The following evidence was then called :— 

Mr. T. H. Martin, examined by Mr. Ricxarps. 

When I took charge of the works, on Jan. 1, 1879, the Company had two 
manufacturing stations—Potter’s Bar and New Barnet. ‘The works at 
High Barnet had been dismantled. At the present time the whole of the 
works are situated at New Barnet. When I first joined the Company the 
Patent Gas Company were manufacturing gas at New Barnet, and the 
Barnet Gas Company at Potter’s Bar. Complaints were made as to the 
quality of the gas supplied by the former, and in consequence the contract 
with them was cancelled in 1874. We then had to go to considerable 
expense in rearranging the works, to suit the alteration in the mode of 
manufacture. 

Mr. Ricuarps said the early history of the Company might be taken 
very shortly. He did not say in his petition that the capital of £72,000 
stated to be required was excessive; but his contention was as to the 
extreme unfairness of the differential rate as applied to East Barnet, in 
which district the works were situated, in consequence of a bargain made 
in 1872, when the East Barnet Local Board were not in existence. 

Mr. STEPHENS said his contention was precisely the same. 

Examination resumed: The capital we ask for—£72,916—is required 
for gas purposes. We propose to erect a new retort-house, a new meter- 
house, and other things which will necessarily be required in the course 
of the next ten or twelve years. We shall also have to lay a considerable 
number of new mains throughout the district. The price of gas in the 
Barnet Local Board district and a small portion of the Barnet Valley dis- 
trict is 4s.6d. per 1000 cubic feet, and the rest of the district is now charged 
5s., while the maximum price is 6s., there having been a gradual reduction 
during the last two or three years. The district in which the 4s. 6d. rate 
prevails is by far the most populous, and the length of mains in this dis- 
trict is eight miles and a fraction. In this small area there are 414 con- 
sumers and 98 public lamps, and the gas sold for the year ending June 30, 
1882, was more than 18 million cubic feet, working out to about 1,600,000 
cubic feet per mile of main. The 6s. district has a much more scattered 
population, with more than 30 miles of mains. The gas sold during the 
same year was 21 millions, or thereabouts, or just under 700,000 cubic feet 
per mile of main, and the number of consumers was only 669 and the 
public lamps only 172. The leakage is greater in the 6s. district, in con- 
sequence of the length of mains. The expense of laying mains is also 
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heavier, and so‘are all the charges. We have always charged less for the 
public lamps than we charge anywhere else in the different districts ; and 
we have made the same offer to the Finchley Local Board, but they do not 
accept it; they have no public lamps whatever. In the neighbouring dis- 
trict of Colney Hatch the maximum price is 6s. per 1000 feet; but the 
Company there are now selling at 5s. Elstree has a maximum of 6s., and 
the Company are selling at 5s.6d. At Harrow they have a maximum of 
6s. and 6s. 8d., according to the distance, but are charging 5s. 6d. and 
5s. 9d. The North Middlesex Gas a is a neighbouring 
Company in Finchley, supplying nearly the whole of the parish—are also 
selling at 5s., which is their maximum charge, and they are paying full 
dividends of 10 and 7 per cent. on their original and new capitals. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricnarps: The rate per cent. depends a good 
deal upon the amount of capital, and on the economy with which it has 
been raised. Supposing the Companies with whom we amalgamated had 
been extravagant in their original capital, it would naturally make the 
amalgamated capital somewhat high. At the present time the amount of 
capital invested per ton of coals carbonized is about £17 or £18, which is 
very high. The average of the Metropolitan Gas Companies for last year 
was £6 12s.; The Gaslight and Coke ieing the highest with £7 10s., and 
the Commercial the lowest with £4 10s. When the parliamentary bar- 
gain of 1872 was made, the East Barnet Valley Local Board were 
not in existence, although there was a Rural Sanitary Authority, who, 
however, had nothing to do with the gas. East Barnet at the pre- 
sent time is increasing very slowly in population. In answer to the 
question whether, supposing we were starting de novo, Parliament would 
grant such a thing as a differential rate in favour of a district distant two 
miles from the works as against the district in which the works were 
situated, I reply that if we were starting de novo Parliament would not 
know what the consumption would be; but, seeing we have this state of 
things as a fact, I think Parliament would grant what we ask. We have 
communicated to the Local Board from time to time—at least I wrote a 
letter to the East Barnet Local Board—that we would always reduce the 
price of gas as we had done before. We have reduced from 6s. to 5s. without 
the slightest pressure, and we should continue to do so. Ido not know 
whether in my letter I suggested anything about the reason for the 
differential rate being that High Barnet took so much more gus than 
East Barnet, but I did give them this information. With regard to the 

ublic lamps, we have always treated East Barnet on the same footing as 
High Barnet. Ishould have no objection to a clause being inserted in the 
Bill to the effect that the price for the public lamps is to be the lowest 
price at the time charged to any private consumer. 

Mr. Pemser declined to be pledged by this statement of the witness. 

Mr. Ricnarps understood Mr. Martin to be speaking personally, and not 
as pledging the Company. 

Cross-examination resumed : Iam aware that public authorities generally 
have their gas at the lowest price. There may be 1070 houses in the East 
Barnet district, but some of these houses are supplied by the Colney 
Hatch Gas*Company ; and houses are growing in that district more than 
in any other. The gas-rental from East Barnet is nearly £3000 a year, and 
from High Barnet about the same. This strikes me as showing good 
cause for a differential rate, inasmuch as High Barnet has a small quan- 
tity of mains, and is thickly populated. High Barnet is filled up mode- 
rately well—in some places more than others—but East Barnet is very 
sparsely populated, taking it all through. The houses springing up at 
East Barnet are of a better class than those at High Barnet. 

By Mr. Cripps: The farthest portion of the Finchley district which we 
supply is about two miles from the gas-works ; and the farthest portion to 
which we supply gas at 4s. 6d. per 1000 feet is about 34 miles from the 
works. 

Re-examined by Mr. Lepcarp: Whether the Company made a good 
bargain or not in 1872, it was the result of taking over the other Companies. 
If the contention against the Bill were to prevail, it would involve the 
repeal of a portion of the Act of 1872, when these questions were gone 
into. It would not be remunerative to supply the whole district at 4s. 6d. 
per 1000 feet. 

By Mr. Ricnarps (through the Committee): The coal is delivered into 
the works by rail. 

Mr. R. P. Spice, examined by Mr. LepcGarp. 

I have been consulted by the Barnet Gas and Water Company with 
reference to their position, and the course they should adopt relative to 
their gas undertaking. The business is gradually developing; and the 
sum of £30,000 will be required in the immediate future for additional 

lant. 

e Mr. Lepcarp: How can it hurt my learned friends, even if the capital 
Were excessive ? 

Mr. Ricuarps said that, the auction clauses having been intrcduced into 
the Bill, the amount of capital was immaterial. His sole point was the 
differential rate. 

Examination resumed: A portion of the district is charged at 4s. 6d., 
while the remainder is charged 5s. per 1000 feet. In my judgment it would 
not be remunerative if the Company were to be compelled to supply the 
whole district at 4s. 6d., simply because a portion happens to be supplied 
by statutory authority at a reduced rate. Ithink the present arrangement 
is a fairly equitable one, but it is an unfortunate thing for the Company 
that they should have “eRe such very low terms for this concentrated 
district of High Barnet. I do not object to the 4s. 6d. so much as I do to the 
descending scale; but fortunately I do not think it is ever likely to come 
into operation, because it is a physical impossibility. The capital unavoid- 
ably employed, for which nobody is to be blamed, is excessively high for 
the consumption—being, in round numbers, three times as much as usual 
—but the idea must not be entertained that this is a blameable circum- 
stance. No gas company spends money for the mere sake of so doing. 
The business of gas directors is to make their capital go as far as they can, 
and also to secure their maximum dividends; and this has been the case 
here. I know, however, of much more extraordinary cases than this. I 
have been concerned this year before the Board of Trade for a Provisional 
Order for a gas undertaking where the capital is nearly twice as much as 
it is here. That a 4s. 6d. rate over the whole district would not be remune- 
rative is borne out by the fact that with the present prices of 5s. and 4s. 6d. 
the Company can only pay 6 per cent. at the present moment, and imme- 
diately they will have to pay less. The Company are entitled to a reserve 
fund equal to one-tenth of their nominal capital, but if they had formed 
this fund they would not, in my opinion, have paid 6 per cent. The 
increased capital of £30,000 will have to be expended within three years, 
and this money will not have a return of more than 4} per cent. resulting 
from the natural growth of the business, Taking into consideration the 
formation of a reserve fund of one-tenth, and the expenditure of £30,000, 
the Company will not—at all events for some time to come—be able to 
pay more than 4 per cent.; and this is shown by the profits of last year, 
which were £5064. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricnarps: The dividend must depend upon the 
quantity of business done, and also upon the amount of capital. It is 
obvious that the larger the capital the smaller the interest appears. The 
capital of the Barnet Company is not larger than it ought to be, because 





it has been forced to be as large as it is. They have crept up to 6 per 
cent. because their capital has crept down to two-thirds of what it was ten 
years ago, when it was £1000 per million cubic feet larger than it is now. 
If the capital had not been spent the consumers could not have had their 
gas. The question “whether the capital has been properly spent” implies 
acensure. It has been unavoidable, and not due to impropriety. The 
concern has been improving since 1872; the capital was then £3000 per 
million cubic feet of gas, but now it is only £2000. I do not consider the 
differential rate to be a hardship in any way; but I think the consumers 
in East Barnet ought to “rest and be thankful” that they can obtain gas 
at 5s. per 1000 feet. 

Re-examined by Mr. Lepcarp: There ought to be a maximum above 
what is a remunerative price; and 6s. would not be enough if there were 
another coal famine. I believe the railway rate to Barnet for coals is 
1s. per ton more than it is to London. 

This being the whole of the evidence, 

Mr. Ricuarps said he would confine his remarks on behalf of the East 
Barnet Local Board within a very small compass. It would be borne in 
mind that the Board were no parties to the parliamentary bargain (as it 
had been called) of 1872, simply because they were not in existence. At 
that time the district was a comparatively rural one, and there were no 
consumers of gas. The result of the bargain made in 1872 was that 
Barnet rid itself of the gas-works—which were generally considered a 
nuisance in a neighbourhood—and being the only people on the spot who 
had any local authority, and who could make anything like a powerful 
opposition in Parliament, they obtained the very satisfactory terms of 
4s. 6d., whilst the general price was 6s. per 1000 feet. The position of East 
Barnet was that a portion of their district came within the 4s. 6d. area, 
while all the rest was left within the 6s. area, although at present charged 
only 5s.; and in the latter district the works themselves were situated. 
Was it reasonable that the district in which the works stood, and which 
could be supplied at the least possible expense for mains, should be charged 
a higher rate than a district two miles off? It had been suggested that 
East Barnet was only sparsely populated ; but it had been shown by the 
map that, although not so populous as High Barnet, yet it contained a vast 
number of houses. But what came from this remarkable fact? Popu- 
lation was nothing; but what was the rental obtained from High Barnet ? 
Pius that part of East Barnet which was within the 4s..6d. area, it was 
£3000 a year; and from the remainder of East Barnet the rental was 
the same, so that they were about equal. But, to do justice, taking the 
whole of the district of East Barnet, they were actually paying the Com- 
pany year by year a larger rental than was received from High Barnet. 
In the East Barnet district there were a vast number of mains, which 
would not have been laid down unless the Company had believed that this 
particular district would become a profitable one; and it must be remem- 
bered that from these mains it was that the leakage took place. Then 
came the question about the public lamps. This point was conceded ; 
but Mr. Pember said he was not to be bound by his witness. At the same 
time, after the fair and candid answers given by Mr. Martin, there was no 
doubt that the old clause in the Act of 1872 with reference to the public 
lamps would be expunged—at least so far as related to East Barnet, and 
there was no reason why it should not be expunged as to the other districts. 
In London, until recently, the Gas Companies were in the habit of supply- 
ing the large Railway Companies at a lower rate than any other bodies or 
persons; but when the parishes heard of it they said it was unfair, and a 
clause giving them the same advantage was introduced into the Metropoli- 
tan Acts. In the present case it did not appear that Mr. Martin offered 
any objection. 

Mr. LepeGarp said Mr. Martin did not bind the Company; and in London 
the gas was burned all night. 

Mr. Ricuarps did not say that Mr. Martin was to bind the Company; 
but when the Committee heard evidence like this, he thought they would 
pay attention to it, and say it was only reasonable. With regard to price, 
Mr. Spice said 5s. was fair; but the Company wanted to add another 
shilling, because they said coals might be dearer hereafter. On the other 
hand, gas would be more plentifully burned, and the consumers would be 
more numerous. The Company would have a larger profit out of the con- 
cern,and therefore it would be submitted to their Lordships that 5s., or at 
all events 5s. 6d. per 1000 feet would be ample. With regard to East Barnet, 
however, a price of 4s. 6d. was asked for, on the ground that they were 
nearer than anybody else. Almost lachrymose terms had been used on the 
subject of the small dividends the Company had earned; but the Com- 
mittee must not be led away on this point. The extent of their capital 
might not be due to the fault of the Company—and very likely it was not 
—but if there was a capital of £100,000, when one-third would be suffi- 
cient, 5 or 6 per cent. on the larger capital would be 15 or 18 per cent. on 
the smaller; and therefore if any one was to suffer it should not be the 
new consumers. The shareholders had gone into a concern in which the 
capital was absolutely disproportionate to the business, and they must take 
the consequences. Of two innocent classes of people, surely the shareholders 
and directors of the Company were the persons to suffer, rather than the 
consumers, who were entirely at their mercy. If the proceedings were 
commencing de novo, and the Company were asking for a differential rate in 
favour of High Barnet a3 against East Barnet—a district actually paying 
an equal rental—he (Mr. Richards) thought the Committee would not 
listen to such a proposition ; that they would never favour a comparatively 
distant district as against one in which the works were situated, and 
through which the supplying mains ran, and he therefore asked for a 
decision in his favour. 

Mr. Cripps said there were three reasons which the promoters had put 
forward why this differential rate should be sanctioned and maintained. 
The first was that it had been sanctioned in the year 1872, and thus 
constituted what they had called a parliamentary bargain. One of the 
first rules of construction of Private Acts was that there was only a 
parliamentary bargain as between the people represented or interested 
in the Acts at the time, and this was exactly the point upon which they 
differed from Public Acts. So far from the Act of 1872 having been a 
parliamentary bargain in this way, the Finchley Local Board were not 
then represented at all; and therefore, so far as the Act of 1872 was brought 
forward as an argument before the present Committee, first of all it was 
not a parliamentary bargain binding the Finchley Local Board; and, 
secondly, when the Company came before Committees from time to time 
those parliamentary bargains—which were in a certain sense binding on 
the people—had to be reformed. The second point was this: The Com- 
pany said Finchley should pay more, because it was farther distant, and 
therefore the gas was more expensive. Mr. Martin had been asked the 
most distant point in Finchley, and he said two miles. Then he was 
asked the most distant point in the most favoured district, and he said 
33 miles. Therefore this point might be dismissed altogether. Lastly, 
Mr. Spice had been called, and he had made an appeal ad misericordiam. 
He said this wretchedly poor Company could only pay 6 per cent., although, 
as Mr. Richards had pointed out, they might pay 18 per cent. if their capi- 
tal did not interfere with their so doing. Mr. Spice said they might even 
go down to 4or 5 per cent.; but this was not an argument. Here was a 
Company which might pay 18 per cent. coming before the Committee and 
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asking to be allowed to expend more money when it would not pay so 
well as what had been already expended. There was only one other argu- 
ment—which might be called the apotheosis of gas directors. Mr. Spice 
said the Directors were not to be censured ; they were very high-minded; 
they had only one matter before them, and this was to obtain the maxi- 
mum dividend. He (Mr. Cripps) appeared on behalf of the consumers; 
and whether the Company would have performed their apotheosis if they 
obtained this 6 per cent. or not, he did not see why the Committee should 
give them the differential rate in order that they might get more. 
_The Counsel and parties were then directed to withdraw. After some 
time, on being readmitted, 
The Cuargman said the Committee were unanimously of opinion that 
no alteration ought to be made in the rates. They wished the “ most 
favoured nation” clause introduced throughout the whole of the district— 
which, of course, would include the districts of the petitioners—with regard 
to the public lamps; that was, putting them on the same footing with the 
most favoured consumer. 
On the following Monday the various clauses of the Bill were read and 
agreed to; and the Chairman was directed to report the Bill, as amended, 
to the House. 


Legal Intelligence, 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION. 
Tuespay, May 8. 
(Before Justices Denman and Hawkins.) 
SMITH Vv. THE MAYOR AND CORPORATION OF BIRMINGHAM. 
THE ‘‘ANNUAL VALUE” QUESTION AGAIN, 

This was a special case stated for the opinion of the Court by Mr. Kyn- 
nersley, the Stipendiary Magistrate for the borough of Birmingham, under 
the following circumstances :—The appellant took out a summons against 
the Corporation, under the provisions of the 68th and 85th seciions of the 
Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847, upon which the Magistrate was required 
to determine a dispute which had arisen as to the annual rent, within the 
meaning of the 83rd section of the Birmingham Water-Works Act, 1855, 
and the Birmingham Corporation Water Act, 1875, of certain houses, the 
property of the appellant, which had been supplied with water by the 
Corporation. The Birmingham Water-Works Company was incorporated 
by the Act 7 Geo. IV., cap. 109, for the purpose of constructing works to 
supply the town with water. This Act was repealed by the Birmingham 
Water-Works Act of 1855, except so far as related to the incorporation of 
the Company and their title to the property. Under an Act passed in 
1875, the Birmingham Corporation acquired the property of the Water 
Company by a deed dated Jan. 1, 1876. Water was supplied by the 
Corporation under their powers, and they claimed to be paid for the 
same by virtue of the several Acts relating to their water undertaking, 
The Corporation had not supplied any water, or made arrangements for so 
doing, except by virtue of the deed already referred to. The appellant was 
the owner of a number of small houses ia Birmingham, which were let at 
rents ranging from 2s. 74d. to 5s. 6d. a week; and these houses were sup- 

lied with water by the Corporation. Instead of the occupiers of the 
10uses, the appellant was rated to the poor in respect to them, under the 

Poor Rate Assessment Act (32 & 33 Vict., cap. 41). He was therefore 

allowed a deduction of 30 per cent., and was so rated during the period 

in question—viz., to Dec. 25, 1879. He was in like manner rated to the 
borough and street improvement rates, in conformity with the Birmingham 

Improvement Act, 1851, and was allowed the deductions provided by that 

Act. He was also voluntarily rated in respect to the water-rate. In 

view of the decision in The Sheffield Water-Works Company v. Bennett,* 

the appellant contended, and the Corporation admitted, that the words 

“annual rent” in the Birmingham Water-Works Act and the words 

“annual value” in the Act of 1847 were equivalent terms. In ascertain- 

ing the annual rents of the houses upon which to charge the appellant 
with water-rates, the Corporation deducted the actual sums paid by the 
appellant for poor, borough, street improvement, and water rates from 
the weekly rents (multiplied by 52), and then charged the water-rates upon 
the annual sum. The appellant contended that the rights and powers 
of the Corporation conferred by the Water Acts were repealed so far 
as they were inconsistent with the Public Health Act, 1875, and that 
these rights were limited and controlled by that Act. Inasmuch as the 
houses were weekly tenancies, and there were from time to time voids 
occasioned by change of tenants, the appellant contended that the tenants’ 
annual payments to him ought to be taken ata less sum than the agreed 
weekly payments multiplied by 52, and maintained that he was entitled 
to deductions in respect of such voids. He also submitted that from the 
amount actually received by him annually, on an average, from his weekly 
tenants, there should be deducted, not merely the water-rates and the 
proportion of the poor and borough rate paid by him, but the full rates 
which would be payable if the occupiers paid rates. He further main- 
tained that he was entitled to claim a deduction in respect of the average 
annual cost of repairs, insurance, and other expenses, which were all 
necessary in order to maintain the premises in such a condition as to 
command the present rates. All these contentions were disputed by the 

Corporation, who averred that the appellant was not entitled to any 
deductions other than those which had actually been made by them. The 
Stipendiary Magistrate was of opinion (but without giving any decision on 

the point) that the gross annual payment for the premises in question was 

not properly represented by 52 times the weekly payment, as the respon- 

dents suggested; and that deductions ought to be made for voids. As 

regards the other deductions claimed by the appellant, the Magistrate 

decided that he was not entitled to them, and that the Corporation had 

correctly estimated the rents of the houses in accordance with the 

statutes. On these grounds he dismissedthe summons. As the appellant 

was not satisfied with this decision in point of law, he applied that a case 
might be stated for the Superior Court. 

Mr. H. J. Youne appeared for the appellant; Mr. R. E. Wezsrer, Q.C., 
and Mr. A. Youne for the respondents. 

Mr. H. J. Youne said this case raised a question as to the right of the 
Birmingham Corporation to make a charge for water. Of course some 
charge was admitted ; but the question was as to the basis upon which it 
should be made. The point was one which, although raised by the appel- 
lant, of course, affected all property of a similar character in the borough 
of Birmingham. The Birmingham Corporation, in the year 1875, pur- 
chased the Birmingham Water-Works, and took over with the works all 
the rights and powers to charge for water which were vested in the Bir- 
mingham Water-Works Company, from whom they acquired them. The 
Company was originally incorporated by 7 Geo. IV., cap. 109; but it was 
not important to consider this Act, because in 1855, by the Birmingham 
Water-Works Act, the Act of Geo. 1V. was repealed, except in so far as it 
incorporated the Company. Therefore the Act which the Court would have 








to consider was the Birmingham Water-Works Act, 1855; and this Act 
was made a part of the case which had been stated by the Stipendiary 
Magistrate. The important section of this Act was the 83rd. This sec- 
tion, having provided that, at the request of the owner, the Company 
should lay down pipes, &c., went on to say that “they shall furnish to 
such owner or occupier, or other person, a sufficient supply of water 
for domestic use at rates not exceeding the yearly rates hereinafter speci- 
fied (that is to say):—Where the annual rent of a house or premises does 
not exceed £5, the yearly rate of 6s.” It then went on to provide for 
other houses, advancing by steps from £5 to £7 10s., next to £10, and then 
to £12 10s., and so on. The important words which the Court would have 
to consider were, “‘ Where the annual rent of a house” shall not exceed a 
certain amount. In this case it became essential to consider the meaning 
of the words “annual value”’ in the Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847. The 
Sheffield case referred to clearly showed that “rent” could not be the 
criterion, as it varied so much under different circumstances; it must be 
a question of annual value. The meaning of the words “annual! value” 

had been considered in the case of Dobbs v. The Grand Junction Water- 
Works Company ;* but as that case turned entirely upon the construction 
of the Special Acts affecting one particular Company, it had very little 
application to the present rect The appellant being the owner of 
a number of small houses, let at weekly rents, the first point was whether, 
in calculating that which in all these cases was the basis of the water- 
rate—viz., the annual rent or the annual value of the premises supplied— 
the Corporation were right in the course they had adopted of taking the 
weekly rent and multiplying it by 52 to arrive at the annual rent. It was 
matter of common knowledge that houses of the description of those in 
question were often void, and no allowance had been made therefor. 

Mr. WEBSTER said this question did not arise now, because it had been 
decided against the Corporation, and there was no appeal on the point. 

Justice Hawkins remarked that the opinion of the Court was asked upon 
the point by the Magistrate. 

Mr. H. J. Youne said this was so. The Magistrate ought not to have 
dismissed the summons if he considered the appellant had succeeded on 
the question of voids. 

Mr. WegsTER observed that the respondents had never disputed the 
ruling with regard to voids; they merely contested the further deductions 
which were claimed by the appellant. 

Justice Denman said, as he understood, the appellant contended that 
“annual value” meant “rateable value.’””’ What was the contention on the 
other side ? 

Mr. WessTER said his contention was that the case was governed by the 
decision of the Court of Appeal in the Dobbs case. 

Mr. H. J. Youne urged that this case was no authority on the present 
point. There was ample evidence that “annual value” meant “ rateable 
value;” but, even if he was wrong in this, he should submit that the 
appellant was entitled to succeed, because, although Mr. Webster had 
admitted that “annual value” meant “gross estimated rental,” it was 
clear that the respondents had not adopted the latter as the basis of assess- 
ment. The appellant compounded for the rates; but instead of taking off 
the whole of the rates in the computation, the respondents only deducted 
the amount he actually paid, so that he did not get the full benefit of the 
compensation. 

Mr. A. Youne, on behalf of the respondents, submitted that the ques- 
tion for decision was as to the meaning of the words “annual rent” in 
the Birmingham Water-Works Act, which Act was incorporated in, and 
formed part of the legislation applicable to the Corporation by virtue of 
the Act of 1875, and the further words “ annual value” which were to be 
found in the Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847. The two pbrases must be 
read together, and the Corporation must stand or fall by the decision as 
to either or both of them. The respondents considered that strictly the 
water-rate ought to be upon the gross estimated rental ; but, according to 
the case as stated, they were not driven to this contention, because, in 
point of fact, they had gone further, and assessed the appellant on the 
principle laid down in the Sheffield case, which he assumed, having regard 
to the judgment in the Dobbs case, was now overruled. The Corporation 
had actually allowed the appellant to deduct the amount of the water- 
rate from the gross estimated rental, in addition to the proportion of the 
rates and taxes. There was nothing at all to justify the assumption that 
“annual value” meant “ rateable value.” 

At the conclusion of the arguments their Lordships said they would 
take time to consider the matter. 





Miscellaneous Actos, 


THE APPROACHING VISIT OF THE GAS INSTITUTE TO 
SHEFFIELD. 

The Executive of the Local Reception Committee held a meeting on 
Tuesday last, to consider the arrangements in progress for the reception 
and entertainment of the members of The Gas Institute, on the occasion of 
their visit to Sheffield next month. Alderman Farrsurn presided. 
The Honorary Secretary (Mr. W. Parlby) read a list of subscriptions 
which had been promised since the last meeting of the Executive. Many 
additional firms in the town and surrounding district have intimated their 
intention of contributing towards the expenses which will be incurred by 
the Local Reception Committee. The principal item of disbursement will 
be the excursion to the Dukeries and the luncheon in the Duke of Port- 
land’s riding school at Welbeck. The amount already promised wax stated 
to be £600, including subscriptions from local Gas Companies; but the 
Committee expect that this sum will be considerably augmented within 
the next fortnight. 
Among the various matters considered by the Executive was the pro- 
posed visit to a number of iron-works and collieries in the neighbourhood 
of Sheffield by the members of the Institute. Another meeting of the 
Local Committee is to complete the arrangements for these visits, and to 
confer with the local gentlemen appointed by the Council of the Institute, 
consisting of Mr. W. Parlby, Mr. C. E. Jones, Mr. J. T, Key, Mr. H. 
Thomas, and Mr. W. H. Bennett. 
The Honorary Secretary informed the Committee that Mr. Thomas 
Carrington, M. Inst. C.E., F.G.S., President of the Midland Institute of 
Mining, -Civil, and Mechanical Engineers, of Barnsley, and Mr. —— 
Mitchell, Secretary, had accepted an invitation given to them to join the 
General Committee. 
A Catering Committee has been appointed to make the necessary pre- 
parations for the luncheon. 
Special trains will convey the party to Worksop, and a large number of 
conveyances will be in readiness to take them to the Duke of Portland’s 
Abbey, which will first be inspected. After luncheon, the remainder of 
the drive through the Dukeries will be undertaken. 


A meeting of the Local Committee appointed by the Council of the 
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Institute was held on Thursday. There were present Mr. J. T. Key, 
Mr. C. E. Jones, Mr. W. Parlby, and Mr. W. H. Bennett. The local 
arrangements in connection with the forthcoming visit were discussed at 
considerable length. It was resolved that the annual banquet be fixed for 
Thursday evening, June 14, when the chair will be occupied by the Presi- 
dent of the Institute, Mr. R. O. Paterson, of Cheltenham, supported by 
the Vice-Presidents, and, it is hoped, by the Mayor and prominent inha- 
bitants of the town. It was decided to accept the invitation of the Gas 
Company to visit their works at Neepsend on June 12; and also that of 
Messrs. Newton, Chambers, and Co., Limited, to visit their extensive 
works and collieries at Thorncliffe on the afternoon and evening of the 
same day. The party will start from the Gas Offices at three o’clock, and 
leave the Neepsend Works to catch a special train which will be 
provided at five o’clock for their conveyance to Chapeltown. An in- 
vitation received from Messrs. John Brown and Co., Limited, of the 
Atlas Steel and Iron Works, Sheffield, was likewise accepted. At 
these works the members will see the casting of a compound iron 
and steel armour plate, the rolling of a plate, and armour plates in 
different stages of manufacture and finishing, as well as the flanging by 
machinery of large boiler ends for marine boilers, and the Bessemer and 
Siemens-Martin processes. The invitation to the Atlas Works is for 
Wednesday, June 13, and the party will leave Lady’s Bridge in tramcars or 
other conveyances at three o'clock, and return at half-past six o’clock in 
the evening. The invitation of the Directors of the Sheffield Gas Com- 
pany to entertain the members at a conversazione was accepted. On Friday, 
the last day of the visit, there will be an excursion to the Dukeries, when 
the members will have special facilities for enjoying the beauties of Wel- 
beck. It is expected that at the Sheffield meeting the number of visitors 
will far exceed the attendance at previous meetings of the Institute; and as 
the hotel accommodation in the town is somewhat limited, it is advisable 
that the members should select, as early as they possibly can, the hotels 
they intend staying at, and make arrangements for securing beds. 

Mr. Parlby, who sends the above for publication, adds: “ It is intended 
by the Local Committee during the present week to ascertain the extent of 
hotel accommodation, and a circular will be issued by Mr. Bennett as soon 
as this information has been obtained. In the meantime any inquiries on 
the subject addressed to Mr. Parlby, Honorary Secretary of the Reception 
Committee, Mayor’s Parlour, Sheffield, will have attention.” 





WALSALL CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 

A Meeting of the Walsall Town Council was held on Monday last week 
—the Mayor (Mr. B. Beebee) in the chair. 

The first matter disposed of was a recommendation of the General 
Purposes Committee that the salary of the Gas-Works Manager (Mr. J. 
Tindall) should be increased £50 per annum ; and this was agreed to. In 
the course of the remarks of the Chairman of the Gas Committee (Mr. S. 
Russell) when proposing the increase, some statistics were given as to the 
remuneration of similar officials in other towns. In 1871 salaries at gas- 
works per million feet of gas sold were equal to £6 17s. 4d.; whereas in 
1881 they only amounted to £5 13s. 8d. Eleven towns similar in size to 
Walsall paid to their respective gas managers, on an average, £1 12s. 6d. 
per million feet of gas, as compared with £1 5s. 6d. paid at Walsall. In 
1870, the year previous to Mr. Tindall taking charge of the Walsall works, 
the gas consumed was 88 million feet, and the profits amounted to £1200; 
in 1871 the quantity of gas consumed was 100 million feet, and the profits 
were £2958 ; while the profits had since been gradually increasing until last 
year they were £10,421 4s. 7d. 

The next business was to consider the state of the borough fund, and to 
determine whether a borough rate should be wholly or partially dispensed 
with. 

The Town CLERK made a lengthy statement, in the course of which he 
pointed out that the total amount of the fund, including £1300 additional 
required by the School Board, was £12,300. A few weeks ago a confident 
hope was expressed that they would be able to dispense altogether with a 
borough rate during the coming year, in the same manner as during the 
past year; but the increase in the School Board precept, equal to a 23d. 
or 3d. rate, was not then known. Of the £12,300, the market tolls would 
provide £2400. The amount of profits on the gas-works last year was 
£8000, and they might expect to realize a similar sum during the ensuing 
year. The remaining £2000 to be provided for was equal to a rate of 4d. 
in the pound; and it was too small a sum for which to incur the cost of 
issuing a special rate. There was lying at the bankers a sum of £2000 of 
unappropriated profits from the gas-works ; and he suggested that, instead 
of sending the tax collector round, they should utilize this sum. It might 
be thought by some that they should have a reserve fund; but as there 
was a difference of £21,000 between the difference of the debt on the gas- 
works and their actual value, he considered there was a sufficiently solid 
sum to fall back upon. The dividend upon the gas-works capital was 
equal to 10 or 12 per cent., and if the property were put into the market it 
would realize what other works of the same character, paying a similar 
dividend, had done—namely, double, and, in some instances, treble the 
amount of the original capital. From inquiries made he found that they 
a‘ Walsall were supplying gas at a price lower than five boroughs in the 
Milland Counties; but while, as a general rule, they were lower than their 
neighbours, they charged more for the public lamps, and they ought to 
consider the desirableness of doing something to relieve the ratepayers 
who paid for the public lamps. 








BURSLEM TOWN COUNCIL GAS SUPPLY. 

The Quarterly Meeting of the Burslem Town Council was held on the 
2nd inst.—the Mayor (Mr. T. Hulme) presiding—when the Gas Committee 
reported on the accounts of their department for the past year. After pro- 
viding for the cost of erecting the new generator furnaces at the works, for 
the recent gas exhibition, for the stock of stoves available by consumers 
on the hire system, and meeting the reduction of price which has prevailed 
during the year,as well as the improved public lighting (for which no 
extra charge had been made), and deducting the amount required for the 
sinking fund, the accounts showed a net balance of £2584 0s.2d. It was 
recommended that a sum of £2000 be placed at the disposal of the Town 
Council, to be applied in the reduction of the rates. 

Mr. Mappock moved the adoption of the report; regretting the absence 
of the Chairman of the Gas Committee (Mr. W. Woodall, M.P.). He was, 
however, in the fortunate position of being able to report a considerable 
advance in the way of profit to the town on the year’s working. They were 
very much indebted to the Chairman of the Committee for the attention 
he had bestowed, and for the practical experience that he possessed ; both 
of which had very materially helped towards the successful working of 
the year. From the report, it would be seen that the profit for the year 
was £2584. This had been arrived at after considerable expenditure in 
the way of maintenance of the works, and the concession in the price of 
gas to consumers that had now extended over three quarters, and which 
had cost the Committee £1100. He attributed the success also in a great 
measure to the energy and perseverance of their Manager (Mr. H. Peaty), 





who had on many occasions brought before the Committee very valuable 
suggestions, and thus materially helped to enlarge the profits. 

Mr. Parker seconded the motion. 

Mr. Bat moved an amendment, to the effect that the Gas Committee be 
asked to reconsider their decision, and, if possible, pay over a similar sum 
to that of last year—namely, £2500. He asked for this, he said, on behalf 
of the already burdened ratepayers. 

Mr. OLpHAM seconded the amendment, which, after some remarks from 
Mr. Mappock, was carried. 

The report, with the amendment, was then adopted. 

THE DISPOSAL OF GAS PROFITS AT BLACKBURN. 

At the Quarterly Meeting of the Blackburn Town Council last Thursday 
week—the Mayor (Mr. Hoyle) presiding—the Gas Committee recom- 
mended that the profits on the gas undertaking for the year ending 
March 25 (to the amount of about £4000) be handed over to the general 
district rate account. On the motion to adopt the Committee’s minutes, 

Mr. Eastwoop asked if this appropriation was to be a permanent thing. 
He thought the gas consumers ought to have the advantage of the profit. 
He should have had more sympathy with the proposal if the general dis- 
trict rate had been reduced; but he found that the rate was to be of the 
same amount as before. 

Mr. Asram replied that the Committee could not very well hand back to 
the gas consumers the money they had already received; and by handing 
it over to the general district fund it prevented the rate from being 
increased. The claims of the consumers had been lengthily discussed by 
the Gas Committee. They had already given the consumers the benefit of 
the Corporation taking over the works to the extent of 6d. per 1000 feet of 
gas used and 5 per cent. discount; and the question arose whether the 
time had not come when it was fair that the ratepayers should get some 
benefit out of the undertaking. A considerable number of persons in the 
out-townships of the parish consumed gas while they were not ratepayers, 
and the ratepayers had really received no benefit, although they had all 
the speculative risk. As this was the first instalment of benefit they had 
had, while many thousands of pounds’ benefit had been given to the con- 
sumers, he thought it was fully justified. 

The Mayor said that the amount was required towards the deficiency 
caused by the expenses on the water-works scheme. 

The minutes were then adopted. 








ROCHDALE CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 
THe Disposan or Gas PRorirTs. 

The abstract of the accounts of the borough of Rochdale for the year 
ended March 31 last, has just been published; and shows the position and 
working of the gas department. ‘The accounts are most satisfactory ; 
and, endorsing the remarks of a local newspaper, it may be said that 
*“ Alderman Petrie, the Committee, and the Manager (Mr. T. Banbury 
Ball) are alike to be congratulated upon the result of their efforts.” The 
total amount of gas-rental was £42,261, nominally about the same as in 
the previous year, though really about £1000 more, because the gas sup- 
plied to the lamps in the borough was charged last year at considerably 
less than before. Coal and cannel cost £14,309, as against £15,766. The 
net profit was £12,362, as against £9059 in 1881-82; but if a comparison is 
made with previous years there are several facts which must be taken 
into consideration. One is that a sum of £1734 is now being set aside 
annually towards the depreciation fund, in addition to the ordinary repay- 
ment of the debt. Another is that the Committee are paying off the 
whole of the cost of the new sulphate plant in three years; £1802 being 
set aside last year for the purpose. Furthermore, the charge for light- 
ing the public lamps has been much reduced. All these items would go 
to swell the amount of profit if it were calculated on the old basis, and 
independently of the special charges referred to. In regard to the new 
apparatus for tar distillation and manufacturing sulphate of ammonia, 
the accounts are kept in such a way as to show what has been the result 
of the experiments; and, as far as can be learned, it is most satisfactory. 
The value of the tar, &c., manufactured last year was £3762; and the 
sulphate of ammonia, £5905, while the expenditure on their manufacture 
has been £799 and £1802 respectively. This shows a balance on the 
manufacture of £7066; whereas £3320 only was received for these resi- 
duals in 1880-81, and in 1881-82, though the manufacture had been in 
operation part of the time, the amount received was only £4538. ‘These 
figures are exclusive of any charge for outlay on plant; but this is com- 
paratively small, and will not affect the result. By next year, indeed, the 
whole of the outlay on this new plant will have been wiped out. Another 
satisfactory feature in the account is the slight addition that is being 
made to capital; the total for last year having been only £247. 

The accounts were under consideration at the annual meeting of the 
Town Council last Thursday week. After a few general questions had 
been put and answered, 

Alderman PEeTRIz£ made a statement with respect to the accounts of the 
gas department; remarking that during the year of operations just closed 
questions had been asked from time to time as to the results of the new 
manufacturing processes. These questions the Committee had answered 
as well as they were able to do at the time they were put; but, now that 
they had the actual facts and figures before them, it might be well to refer 
again to the matter. In the first place the balance which the Committee 
were able to hand over to the Finance Committee was £12,262. But 
before the Committee credited themselves with this net profit they had 
foregone £1000 of the sum charged last year for the public lamps. A few 
years ago the charge for these lamps was something more than £4000 per 
annum; but the Committee did not see the use of increasing the profits of 
the gas-works at the expense of the rates—taking money out of one pocket 
to put it into the other—and the charge had been reduced from time to 
time. Last year it was £2000; but it now stood at £1000—a sum very 
little in excess of the actual expenditure for wages in lighting and cleaning 
the lamps, without charging anything for the gas used. There was also a 
sum of £1800, or £330 more than in the previous year, paid out of revenue 
towards the cost of the tar and sulphate plant. I‘urthermore, there was a 
sum of fully £800 spent on new settings for retorts, in which two new 
processes of heating them were to be tried. On the other hand, there was 
a saving to the Gas Committee of £600, not due to any good management 
on their part, but arising from the reduced rates now current for loans, 
and to the good management of the Finance Committee. Henow came tothe 
manufacture of the residuals, and what the Council would be interested 
to know was the exact advantage which they derived from manufacturing 
them over selling their tar and ammoniacal liquor in the crude state. 
But if they were to compare the figures for 1881-2 they would not obtain 
correct information; because in that year the Committee were working 
partly under the old, and partly under the new system. But looking at 
1880-81, they found that in that year the tar and liquor produced £3320. 
At that time, however, they were finishing an old contract, and if they had 
entered into a new one they would have been able to get, he had estimated, 
about 50 per cent. more; so that the tar and liquor would probably have 
brought in about £5000. From the statement of accounts the Council now 
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had before them, they would find that in the year just closed the net 
receipts from tar, sulphate, &c., after deducting the expense of manu- 
facture, were £7065; showing an increase of more than £2000 upon 
what they would have been able to get under the old system. This profit 
of £2000 a year upon an expenditure of £5000 for plant he thought bore 
out all that the Committee prophesied, and woul be very satisfactory 
information for the Council. The average price of the material used had 
been 10s. 9d. per ton, and the price they had obtained for the residuals 
came to 7s. per ton on the coal carbonized; so that the actual cost of the 
fuel was very small. He thought that the town had been quite as well 
served as regarded lighting during the past year as at any time in its 
recent history, and so long as this was maintained they had little to fear 
from the competition of the electric light. In conclusion, he said he 
wished to acknowledge the ability of the Gas Manager. The way in which 
he had managed the works and carried out the instructions of the Com- 
mittee had gone very far to produce the good results which he had the 
pleasure to lay before the Council. 

Mr. Rosrnson questioned the policy of the Committee in paying out of 
revenue for extensions, the cost of which should, to all intents and pur- 
— go to capital. It was, he said, taxing the present ratepayer for the 

enefit of posterity. 

Alderman SHawcross said the remarks he had to make were entirely to 
the opposite effect. He could not understand from the accounts exactly 
what percentage the Committee were setting aside for depreciation ; but 
he thought, in a concern of the magnitude of the gas undertaking, there 
should be a definite and liberal allowance for it. 

Alderman LitrLeEwoop remarked that the residuals, including coke, 
produced nearly £10,000 last year; and as the profit of the works was but 
£12,000, it was evident that the gas pure reed simple was costing pretty 
nearly what was charged for it. 

Alderman Perris said it was certainly so if Alderman Littlewood chose 
to regard the matter in that way. As to the question of depreciation, he 
might say that for some years the Committee had gone on the principle 
of not adding to the capital account, but paying out of revenue for any 
extensions that were required. He was afraid that sufficient depreciation 
had not been taken off the works in previous years ; and, with a view to 
making their nominal value correspond more with their actual value, the 
Committee had; as he had said, been paying for extensions for some time 
out of revenue. In addition to setting aside yearly such a sum as would 
at the end of 75 years extinguish their loans, they were putting about 
£1700 annually into a special depreciation fund. He was, however, rather 
inclined to agree that the time had now arrived to fix a definite percentage 
of depreciation, so that it might be the same each year; and he would see 
that the matter was mentioned in committee. In regard to a question 
which had been asked as to the amount of cannel used during the year, 
he replied that for a long time they had done without it altogether—some- 
thing which had never been effected at the works before. The reason 
they were now using a small percentage of cannel was that they had 2000 
or 3000 tons left on an old contract, and it wanted using ; but the quantity 
used for the whole year did not exceed 3 per cent. of the raw material. 

A desultory conversation then ensued on the method adopted by the 
Committee for repaying the debt on the gas undertaking; at the con- 
clusion of which, 

Mr. Jonnson entered at some length upon the question of reducing the 
price of gas, arguing that the profits made last year were excessive. He 
said that as the gas-works were at present conducted the result was a very 
heavy rate upon the general property of the town. The profits of last 
year were the largest ever handed over in any one year, and more than 
double the average for seven years in succession. He rejoiced at this 
result, except in this particular—that it was a tax upon one section of the 
inhabitants, and a tax levied upon a very unfair basis. He had extracted 
a few figures from their books, and would quote them to show the injus- 
tice of this indirect taxation. According to his calculations, the profits 
on the gas-works represented a rate of about 2s. in the pound; for, if 
Mr. Robinson’s policy had been pursued, and all payments put to capital 
that legitimately belonged to it, the profits, instead of being £12,000, would 
have been £18,000, which represented a rate of 2s. in the pound. 

Alderman LirrLEwoop wished to know how Mr. Johnson made it out 
that the profits were really £18,000 instead of £12,000. 

Mr. Jounson said, for one thing, the public lamps were charged £3000 less 
than they really cost. Indeed, if these accounts had been made out as a 
private company would have prepared them, the profits would have been 
put down at £25,682. There would have been no interest to pay upon the 
capital. He had gone carefully through the figures, and found that the 
actual profits would be equal to a dividend of 164 per cent. upon the 
capital. Having referred to the dictum of the late teak Chief Justice, that 
it was not the province of a corporation owning gas-works to make profit 
out of the sale of the commodity, he said that, Liberal as was the com- 
position of the Council, they did not seem to coincide in the opinion of 
Mr. Bright, who had declared that indirect taxation was the worst kind of 
taxation. He regretted that in committee he and Alderman Tweedale had 
been unable to procure a lowering of the price, which he contended might 
be reduced at least 1s. per 1000 feet, and still leave a profit. 

Alderman Srmpson said the statement of Alderman Petrie was very 
satisfactory; but he thought the Gas Committee would do well to abro- 
gate entirely any charge for the public lamps. He would do it as a matter 
of policy—not that it would affect them financially in any way; but when 
the profits declared were so very large the outside consumers began to 
complain. He thought there were several reasons to be urged against 
Mr. Johnson’s contention that the price of gas should be reduced to some- 
thing like cost price. In the first place, the burning of gas was a perfectly 
voluntary act on the part of the consumers. It was a marketable com- 
modity which the Committee could not compel any one to take. The 
consumer, if he chose, could burn lamps or he could make his own gas. 
The fact that many firms in the out-districts, who at one time did make 
their own gas, had given up doing so, and taken a supply from the Cor- 
poration, showed that the Corporation could let them have it at a cheaper 
rate than they could supply it themselves, besides making a large profit. 
He reminded the Council that the Corporation supplied water to a ae 
extent outside the borough. On this article there was an exceedingly 
heavy loss, which the ratepayers inside the borough had themselves 
entirely to bear. It was only just, therefore, that they should have the 
benefit of any profit to be wale out of the supply of gas, so long as the 
price charged was fair and reasonable. By a curious coincidence, the gas 
profits last year and the year before had just balanced the loss on the 
water-works. 

Alderman LittLewoop claimed to make a few remarks on the matter 
under discussion, as being strictly relevant to the motion before the Council. 
They were, he said, called upon to examine and settle the accounts, and 
Mr. Johnson virtually objected to them, inasmuch as they did not proceed 
upon a correct principle, as he thought. The facts Mr. Johnson had given 
were not at all new. Seven or eight years previously the whole matter was 
gone into, and the various classes of property examined with regard to the 
amount they paid in alleviation of the rates through the gas profits. The 
occupier of a warehouse would be a loser by a reduction of gas to cost price ; 





a shopkeeper would be a large gainer; while to a millowner or occupier 
of a dwelling-house the charge would make very little difference. He 
(Alderman Littlewood) objected in toto to the principle Mr. Johnson wished 
to establish—that the gas consumer, because he was a gas consumer, ought 
to have at cost price the article he consumed. In his (Alderman Little- 
wood’s) opinion, no clear view could be obtained of the principle on which 
this was to be dealt with, except by regarding the ratepayers and consumers 
of gas as being two distinct and practically separate bodies. Although it 
might happen that the gas consumer was a ratepayer, yet if the Council 
wished to have any clear view of the principle which should guide the 
finances of the gas department, they must keep them distinct in their 
minds. The ratepayers were the parties who pledged their property for 
the money borrowed to carry on the gas-works. It was the representatives 
of the ratepayers who worked the concern. If there was any loss on it, 
the ratepayers would have to make it good; and if it happened to be super- 
seded by other inventions, the ratepayers would be the sufferers in exact 
proportion to the rates they paid. If, therefore, there was any profit, the 
ratepayers were entitled to receive it. On the other hand, the gas 
consumer, as such (whether a ratepayer;or not), could make his own gas 
if he pleased, and he was also entitled to see that if he bought gas from 
the Corporation, which was a monopoly, he should be charged something 
like a fair price for it. He maintained that the ratepayers were, to all 
intents and purposes, the proprietors of the concern—they found the 
capital, did the work, and ran the risk; and if they could make a profit 
under the same conditions as Parliament would impose upon any ordinary 
company they were entitled to do it. To talk about warehouse proprietors 
having their rates paid for them was beside the mark; they would be 
liable for their share of the rates if the gas-works were a loss, as they were 
now called upon to contribute to the deficiency on the water-works. He 
might say to those who contended for this principle, ‘‘ Why don’t you sell 
the gas to outsiders at this reduced price?” The immediate answer would 
be that they ran no part of the risk; and what was this but accepting the 
principle for which he contended, that the profits ought to be divided 
amongst the parties who found the capital and ran the risk—namely, 
the ratepayers. This was the principle on which the Council ought to 
act. When they came to the question as to whether they were making too 
much profit or not, it was quite a separate matter for argument. If, on 
taking the original capital, and making a proper allowance for deprecia- 
tion, they found they were getting more than what might be called a 
parliamentary profit, and if, supposing they were a private company, they 
would have to reduce their charges, then he thought in that case they 
ought also to reduce. He would therefore be glad if the finances of the 
department were put upon a clearer basis—if all that was spent on capital 
account was put to capital, and a proper sum allowed for depreciation, 
and then it could easily be seen if the profits were too high. In such case 
he thought the price ought to be reduced; but, as a question of principle, 
he considered Mr. Johnson based his remarks upon an entire fallacy. 

Alderman TWEEDALE advocated a reduction in the price of gas, remark- 
ing that he brought the matter before the Gas Committee at their meeting 
the previous evening, but was not successful in carrying his proposal to 
reduce the price 3d. per 1000 feet. He urged the reduction as likely to 
cause an increased consumption of gas; and, as regarded the policy of the 
Committee in charging so much to revenue, he said he thought it an 
excellent thing that the Committee had closed the capital account, for it 
would tend to check extravagant expenditure. 

Alderman Perrier remarked that more than half the gas consumers 
paid something less than 11s. per annum for the whole of the gas they 
used, and the reduction of 3d. per 1000 feet contended for would just make 
a difference of 94d. per annum, on the average, to these consumers. He 
thought, in face of these figures, any insinuation as to a “ gas tax” was 
scattered to the winds. 

The accounts were then passed. 


NICTHEROY (BRAZIL) GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Fifteenth Annual General Mecting of this Company was held on 
Friday, the 4th inst., at the London Offices, Great Winchester Street, E.C.— 
Mr. H. L. Micuouts in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. W. Wright) read the notice convening the meet- 
ing, and the report of the Directors was taken as read. It stated that 
after adding £1262 to the reserve fund (making this fund up to £11,000), 
£1000 to the debenture sinking fund, and £100 to the fire insurance fund, 
there was a balance of £2454 available for distribution. This admitted of 
the payment of a dividend of J cent. for the year; and, 2 per cent. 
having been paid as an interim dividend in October last, the Directors 
recommended the declaration of a further dividend of 24 per cent., which 
would leave £331 to carry forward. 

The CuarkMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, said that for the 
first time for some years he could talk in a somewhat more hopeful manner 
of the Company, as their prospects were slightly improved. The work for 
the past year showed a gross profit of £6195 as against £5288 in the 

revious year; being an increase of about £900. The Directors had 
1ad to increase the salary of their Manager by £300 per annum; but 
they considered that in so doing no injury had been caused to the 
Company, as his work was well worth the remuneration he received. 
Since the present Manager had been at Nictheroy, not only had all the 
fines ceased, but the bad debts were almost nil. These two items had 
formerly pressed very heavily on the Company. The quantity of gas made 
was 1,300,000 cubic feet in excess of the make in 1881. The private con- 
sumption had not largely increased; still it had increased, the receipts 
from this source in the past year having been £4368, against £3787 in 1881. 
In the residual products the increase had been £74; being this year £1143 
against £1069. He might therefore safely say that on the working of the 
year an improvement was shown; and he thought that, on investigation, 
the accounts would be regarded as highly satisfactory. This year the 
Directors had added the large amount of £1000 to pay off the debentures 
which became due at the end of the year, and they intended to offer a 
portion of them to those who held the debentures at present, if they desired 
to continue them at 5 per cent. Unless this should be the case, they would 
be paid off in due course; and he was glad to say the Directors had the 
means of doing it. The amount placed to the reserve fund had also been 
increased—a proceeding which had met the approval of the Directors and 
also of the Auditors, who thought they had acted in the most judicious 
manner in thus strengthening the position of the Company. They had 
now brought up the reserve fund to £11,000. Their concession had only 
five years to run, and it was their earnest wish to have a considerably 
increased amount to meet what might then occur if the concession were 
not renewed. Against the good of the ene | he regretted to say the 
Government had given notice that they intended to reduce the number of 
hours during which their lights were to be kept burning. This was of 
reat consequence to them, and the Directors had therefore done their very 
Best to induce the Government to alter their decision; but he regretted 
that up to the present they had not succeeded. As a set-off to this, how- 
ever, he was glad to say that they had received that day. from their 
Manager, information that there was a prospect of improvement in the 
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town. A new tramway was being made, which promised to give the Com- 
any some work, and other institutions were being established that would 
ring them something more to do; so that he hoped the improvement in 
the private consumption would make good any hes they might sustain 
from the reduction in the Government lighting. All the works on the 
other side were, from what they heard, exceedingly good. They had been 
kept in their full efficiency, and the gasholder mentioned in the report last 
year as likely to be required was now in course of erection, and would tend 
to make the works as perfect as they could possibly be for the time being. 
They hoped to obtain a considerable profit from the manufacture of the 
residual products, and on this work they intended to expend £500 or £600; 
but they were justified in so doing, as it would help to make their under- 
taking more remunerative. 
Mr. E. Gorro seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 
On the motion of the Cuarrman, seconded by Mr. Nzare, a dividend of 
a xd cent. was declared for the half year. 
he retiring Director (Mr. Neate) and Auditors (Messrs. Price, Water- 
house, and Co.) were then re-elected, and the proceedings terminated with 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors. 





THE GRAND JUNCTION WATER COMPANY’S NEW WORKS. 

An official inspection, by the Directors, of the new works at Hampton 
which this Company have been engaged in constructing for the past five 
years, and which have just been finished, was made on the 7th inst. The 
party (who proceeded to the works by the South-Western Railway, arriving 
at about one o'clock) included Mr. W. F’. Higgins (Chairman), Sir Henry 
Holland, Bart., K.C.M.G., M.P., Mr. A. English, Mr. J. Kelsey, Mr. F 
Tagart, and Mr. E. Fox (Directors), Mr. E. O. Coe (Secretary), Mr. A 
Fraser (Evgineer), Mr. W. Webster (Contractor), Dr. C. Meymott Tidy, 
and Colonel F. Bolton. 

The original works of the Company comprised an intake from the River 
Thames, conducting the water into two reservoirs, from which three direct 
Cornish engines, supplied with steam by 13 boilers, raised the whole of the 
required supply over a stand-pipe, from which it flowed, through a line 
of 33-inch mains, in an unfiltered state, to the Kew works, distant from 
Hampton 74 miles, where it was filtered, and again pumped for the 
supply of the inhabitants. The average daily quantity of unfiltered 
water raised in this way was from 13 to 15 million gallons. In 1878 the 
Directors resolved on providing means for the better filtration of the 
water (especially when it is occasionally turbid, after heavy rains), and for 
excluding, as far as possible, the water of the river at times of contamina- 
tion by flood. A contract was entered into with Mr. Webster for the con- 
struction of a storeage reservoir upon about 12 acres of the land which had 
been acquired for extending the works, and a further portion of 12 acres 
was reserved for a second reservoir. This reservoir was completed and 
brought into use in 1881. When full it has a water surface of 10 acres, 
and a depth of 22 feet, and contains 45 million gallons of clear water, kept 
in reserve against a time of flood. During the execution of this work 
attention was drawn to the geological formation of the land lying between 
the river and the high ground north of the upper Sunbury road, which 
consists of natural beds of clean, sharp gravel and sand, lying on the 
London clay. This formation being admirably adapted for the purpose 
of natural filtration (the construction of a second storeage reservoir being 
postponed), a complete system of charging and collecting pipes for river 
water, with wells, &c., has been carried out, with an arrangement by 
which the gravel beds can be saturated with Thames water during floods ; 
this water being raised, by means of two pumping-engines, in a clean and 
limpid condition into the reservoirs, for subsequent filtration, at times 
when the river water, from its turbid condition, could not, without very 
considerable difficulty, be efficiently filtered. These arrangements enable 
as much as 12 million gallons of water to be drawn from the river in 24 
hours, which, having percolated slowly through the gravel and sand 
substratum, may be really termed spring water. On the completion of the 
storeage reservoir, a further and very important extension of the works 
was carried out by Mr. Webster. The works at Kew Bridge were con- 
structed about 40 years ago, and were designed for the supply of the 
district as it then existed. In 1860 the tide of building commenced to 
flow westward; and Acton, Ealing, Hanwell, Twickenham, Teddington, 
and Hampton are now thickly populated, and rapidly increasing in 
importance. They are all within the Company’s parliamentary limits. 
It was determined not to increase the pumping power at Kew, but to 
relieve that station of the additional work which had thus been laid on it, 
and to provide engines, filters, and mains at Hampton, for the separate 
supply of the new and increasing neighbourhood referred to. The filtered 
water pumped from Hampton being substituted for the unfiltered water 
hitherto supplied, a great reduction in the demand from the Kew works is 
expected to result. This extension of the works is completed and in opera- 
tion. It comprises three filters, capable of filtering 5 million gallons of water 
a day; a covered reservoir, to contain a store of nearly 3 million gallons of 
filtered water; and an engine-house, containing two additional pumping- 
engines, of 150-horse power each, capable of pumping 10 million gallons of 
water a day. They are compound high and low pressure rotatory engines, 
and are supplied with steam from the old boilers. They work day and 
night, keeping a pressure in the mains over the entire area of the low-level 
district from Hampton to Notting Hill for the supply of about 18,000 houses, 
all on the constant system. Each engine works eight strokes a minute, and 
at each stroke raises 240 gallons. The works have been carried out in a 
very substantial manner, but with a due regard to economy. The cost of 
the works and the line of main from Hampton to Notting Hill has been 
£126,000 ; but, as considerable additions have been made to the Company’s 
plant at the otlfer stations, the total expenditure within the past five years 
has been very much in excess of this amount. The whole of the works at 
Hampton were inspected, and considerable satisfaction was expressed at 
the new extensions and the important iniprovements which had thus been 
made in the Company’s supply, both as regards quality and quantity. 

The party afterwards proceeded to the Mitre Hotel, at Hampton Court, 
where they dined—Mr. Hicers being in the chair. 

The toast of ‘The Queen” was proposed by the CHarrMAN, and was 
drunk with the usual enthusiasm. 

The CHarrman, after referring with regret to the unavoidable absence 
of some of the Directors, expressed the pleasure of his colleagues and 
himself at the presence of their distinguished guests, to whom they had 
been enabled to show the works of the Company, and whose health he had 
much — in proposing. He only hoped they had been satisfied at 
what they had seen, and at their reception. 

The toast having been duly honoured, 

Colonel Botton replied on behalf of the guests. He said he thought 
that the district supplied by the Company owed a debt of gratitude to the 
Directors for the energetic manner in which they had conducted the 
works during the past twelve years, to speak of his own experience. He 
had always found that the Grand Junction Company had been ready to 
adopt any suggestion made by the Government for the extension of their 
works ; and with this object they had expended capital which had certainly 
not been immediately productive of revenue. The Directors had been 
fortunate in having under them a Secretary, an Engineer, and a Con- 





tractor who, to his (Colonel Bolton’s) personal knowledge, had done as 
much as men could possibly do to carry out in an efficient manner the 
works which had been designed for the benefit of the consumers. As 
regarded the quantity of water, everything possible had been done to 
ensure it. He regretted that Dr. Tidy had had to leave them, for he, 
as a chemist, would have been able to say something with reference to the 
excellent quality of the water supplied by the large works constructed 
by the Company. Chemists had their own peculiar ideas, and what one 
considered pure water another considered to be impure. Dr. Tidy and 
his associates, Dr. Odling and Mr. Crookes, took what he (Colonel Bolton) 
might call a common-sense view, while Dr. Frankland took a purist 
view. If they could get the water which Dr. Frankland wished they 
could have, Londoners would be in an exceedingly favourable position ; 
but he did not consider that any city in the world was better sup- 
plied than London. Chemists altogether failed to detect anything 
impure. The public always had a cry. Their first cry had been fcr 
quantity, and it had been given them; then they had asked for quality, 
and the water supply was now nearly as pure as it could be, because 
even Dr. Frankland during the past year had only on two occasions 
detected living and moving organisms—once in the case of the Lambeth 
Company, and once in that of the East London Company. ‘This was the 
lowest observation which had been made in the last 13 years. Thé 
question of a constant supply, which the public now wanted, was becoming 
important. It might mean economy of distribution, but it meant very 
much more—it meant health to the inhabitants. The Water Companies 
did all they possibly could, he did all he possibly could, to get the water 
delivered as pure as possible ; and the consumer did all he could to render 
it impure. Having referred to the position of cisterns (in many cases over 
water-closets), and to the disgusting condition in which these cisterns were 
frequently kept, he said that such water was certainly contaminated ; but 
the Companies had not the power to say to the consumer, “ You are 
drinking impure water.” What was the remedy? One was the constant 
supply; and let the Companies give the inhabitants a tap inserted in the 
house pipe, so that the water, for drinking and cooking purposes at least, 
might be obtained direct from the Company’s mains. Let the Companies 
put on the constant supply, and they would in this way do more than they 
could do by filters and wells. He congratulated the Grand Junction Com- 
pany on the position they held among the Water Companies. . 

The Carman, in proposing the next toast, which was warmly received, 
said he was sure the company would join him in wishing Mr. Webster 
success in any undertaking in which he was engaged. 

Mr. WEBsTER, in reply, said he had endeavoured to carry out the work 
entrusted to him both conscientiously to the Company and fairly to him- 
self. If he had a thousand voices he should speak in favour of those who 
had established the water undertakings, and had brought them to their 
present state of perfection. 

Mr. Kesey observed that, being the senior Director of the Company 
present, he thought it was only according to precedent to propose a toast 
which he was sure would be heartily received—the health of the Chairman 
of the Company. They had passed through times of no little difficulty 
and anxiety ; but, under the able management of the Chairman, they had 
weathered the storm. He would say very quietly, in times of the greatest 
danger, ‘“‘ The ship wili float;’’ and the remark had been fully borne out, 
The Company had passed through periods of considerable difficulty in the 
last seven years; but they had all stuck to the work most thoroughly. 
They had tried to carry out what had been placed before them as cardinal 
principles for making their Company the best; and Colonel Bolton had 
testified to the success of their efforts. In all the working of the Company 
the Chairman had played no small part, and he wished him long life. 

The CHarmmMan, in reply, expressed his gratification at the very kind 
manner in which Mr. Kelsey had proposed the toast. He had succeeded 
to the chairmanship much to his surprise; and he felt that the forbear- 
ance and kindness of his friends had retained him in the position. 

Mr. TaGart wished to refer to gentlemen to whom the Company were so 
greatly indebted. There might be the best possible set of Directors, who 
might be commanded by the ablest of chairmen, as they were now; bit 
without the staff they would, he was afraid, do very badly indeed. The 
Directors, of course, did their very best for promoting the welfare of the 
Company; but the staff were identified with its existence day by day and 
hour by hour. He was only a young Director ; but, as far as his experience 
went, he could say that they worked with the most excellent tools, who 
rendered them unstinted and hearty service. He was sure the Directors 
would agree with him when he said that without their Secretary and 
Engineer he did not think the Grand Junction Company would be what it 
was now—one of the leading Water Companies of London. He proposed the 
health of the staff of the Company, coupling with the toast the names of 
Mr. Coe and Mr. Fraser. 

Mr. Cor said he could not sufficiently express his gratification at the 
kind manner in which the toast had been proposed and received. He felt, 
however, that he had very little merit to claim of the Company, but he had 
certainly one claim, though this was scarcely a merit in itself—he referred 
to the long period of service which he had been able to render to the Com- 
pany. He believed that this was the fifty-third year which he had been 
with the Company, after having had five or six years’ experience in study- 
ing matters of business. From first to last he had received nothing but 
kindness on all sides. He was therefore not only attached to the Com- 
pany, but to all belonging to the Company; and it had been a great 
pleasure to him to see it prosper. When he entered its service its 
revenue was about £25,000 a year; but for the current half year it was 
anticipated that the revenue would be at the rate of £170,000 per annum. 
They were almost the pioneers in introducing filtration into London. 
Mr. Simpson, of the Chelsea Company, had preceded them a little; 
but they combined with that gentleman in ideas, and both set to work 
about the same period, and began giving the constant supply. This was 
the commencement of the improvements in London; and, like many 
other improvements, they were in the first instance voluntary, but were 
subsequently forced on them when they applied to Parliament for addi- 
tional powers. He must, however, take credit to themselves for having 
originated the greater part of those improvements which the Legislature 
afterwards took up and forced on them. He had been delighted that day 
to see the extensions which had just been completed by the Company. 
Colonel Bolton had expressed satisfaction at the advances which they had 
made in improving the quality of the supply; but he had said that it was 
not an ideal purity. He had understood Colonel Bolton to intimate that an 
ideal purity might be better for the health of the people; but he (Mr. Coe) 
did not think so. In reference to a new introduction of water into Paris, 
a Committee sat to inquire whether it should be hard or soft water. Many 
experiments were made on animals, particularly dogs, to which very pure 
water—distilled water—was given; but it was found that it did not agree 
with them, and the Committee came to the conclusion that water con- 
taining a certain amount of saline ingredients, such as carbonate and 
sulphate of lime and carbonate of soda, was very beneficial to animal life. 
He should always do his utmost to advance the continued prosperity of 
the Company. 

Mr. FRaseER also replied to the toast, and observed that it had been a 
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source of great satisfaction to him to find such warm approval expressed 
at the new works, which had occupied the Company so long. They had 
been carefully thought out. Everything requisite which they could think 
of had been provided for, and they had been economically constructed, 
Wonderful to relate, they had been completed within the estimates! He 
believed that for years to come they would enable the Company to supply 
the district, no matter what the state of the river might be, with good and 
pure water. The quantity was abundant. They had now about 20,000 
houses on the constant service, nearly all supplied direct from Hampton, 
and there were only about 30,000 to be supplied now from Kew. As to 
Colonel Bolton’s remarks about the constant supply, if the Directors took 
his (Mr. Fraser's) advice, they would go on with it, and he hoped to live to 
see the day when their whole district would be under the constant supply, 
With regard to the important detail of a tap inserted in the house pipe, they 
promoted it in every possible way; but they could not canned its use. 
Wherever they laid on the water to new houses they recommended it, in 
order that there might be no contamination. They had no power, how- 
ever, to make people have it, just the same as they could exercise no 
control whatever over a person’s cistern. 
The company shortly afterwards returned to London. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
EprxsurGu, Saturday. 

Perhaps I may be excused if I again make reference to the lighting 
experiments in Aberdeen, and also to the manifest unfairness on the part 
of the Free Press of that city in its report of the result. Ever since the 
idea was mooted of lighting the public streets of Aberdeen by electricity, 
the newspaper in question, which is supposed to lend its support to every 
movement having for its object the general good of the public, has 
advocated this system in the face of the most damnatory facts, not only 
on the score of expense, but also as to its unreliableness, and apparently 
forgetful that the gas-works were purchased by the citizens, not so many 
years ago, at an enormous expense. Such conduct might find apologists 
if the facts were otherwise than they happen to be—if a better and a 
cheaper light could be furnished by any of the numerous electric light com- 
panies in the field. No one can doubt that the recent experiments with the 
light in Aberdeen were conducted with the utmost fairness, or that the report 
of the Committee,which stated that the expense of the system was 64 times 
more than by gas, was dictated in any hostile terms. If the conclusion at 
which the Committee had arrived was wrong, it was the province of the Elec- 
tric Light Company to have pointed out the error before Mr. Smith carried 
out the instructions given to him to remove the apparatus ; but not a word is 
heard from any quarter. Indeed, for several days no notice was taken of 
the report of the Committee ; and when at last it saw the light of day in 
the columns of the Free Press, it was so mangled as to misrepresent its 
intention. The important facts as to the comparative cost of the two 
systems, and the order to remove the apparatus were carefully eliminated, 
and no figures were given save those relating to the cost of electricity ; so 
that the public had no means of drawing their own inference. It may be 
that the parties responsible for this conduct imagine they are advancing 
the interests of the Electric Light Company ; but some day or other they 
may be induced to believe that they are labouring under a delusion. Any 
advantage which electricians may derive from these statements cannot be 
otherwise than short-lived. When the ostrich is pursued and likely to be 
overtaken by an enemy, it foolishly buries its —= in the sand, and vainly 
imagines that danger will be thereby avoided. In like manner the Free 
Press evidently thinks that if it refuses to publish figures detrimental to 
the system it has so long supported, or that if it alters these figures so as 
to remove all possibility of comparing the cost of electricity and gas, it 
will thereby prevent the true state of affairs reaching the ears and the eyes 
of the public. Was there ever a greater mistake? In the past the sale 
of shares in electric lighting companies has largely depended upon mis- 
representations of this description, and it is somewhat melancholy to think 
that Aberdeen should be amongst the last places in Scotland where a public 
newspaper should so far forget the interests at stake, and by positive and 
negative assertion endeavour to maintain a system of lighting which 
repeated experiment has pronounced a failure. 

Although material facts in the report of the Committee have been 
omitted from the newspaper report, they found their way to the public 
in dilute form on Wednesday last, when reference was made to the subject 
of the experiments at the usual monthly meeting of the Aberdeen Town 
Council. After the report had been formally presented, Bailie Macdonald 
said that he considered the experiment had been satisfactory. He re- 
gretted that a statement had been made by Dr. Beveridge, at the last 
meeting, that the light had not been so satisfactory as he had expected. 
The Bailie mentioned that he had seen the electric light at the Crystal 
Palace, as well as in Edinburgh and Glasgow, and in Aberdeen he must 
say that it had fully come up to what he had expected ; and those who had 
had the same opportunities as himself were of a like opinion. What does 
the Bailie mean by this statement? Is it satisfactory to know that the 
light costs 64 times more than gas, even when the charge is only 13d. per 
lamp per hour? Aberdonians will not be true to local instincts if they 
homologate such an opinion. And the contrary feeling was not long in 
finding expression. Bailie Ross, without discussing the merits or the 
demerits of the experiments, said that the clause in the report which gave 
him the most satisfaction. was the one which resolved that “the light 
should be discontinued after the 28th inst.” Besides, it did not say much 
for electric lighting in Aberdeen that it was better than in Edinburgh. 
Those who remember the sputtering and flickering and the frequent 
extinction of the light in Princes Street and on the North Bridge will 
come to the conclusion that streets could not have been lighted in a worse 
manner; and although there had been a very great improvement in the 
way in which the lighting of Aberdeen was effected, it might yet be a long 
way from perfection. And that it was so is testified to by another member 
of the Town Council—namely, Dr. Beveridge, who has for years devoted 
much learned attention to a consideration of the subject. In his opinion 
the experiments had been a great failure. The cost had been heavy as 
compared with the cost of gas lighting saved, and the result had not been 
at all what he had seen elsewhere. <A very pertinent question was put by 
Bailie Duffus, with reference to the sum expended in the construction 
plant. The total cost of the experiment is £409 14s., and of this £186 14s. 9d. 
is in regard to the construction, Details are to be forthcoming. 

The impetus which has been given in Scotland to the more extensive 
use of gas, not only for heating and cooking purposes, but also as a valu- 
able agent in the development of important industries, is receiving fresh 
illustration every week. All over the country I hear that companies are 
finding it to their advantage to let out stoves to their consumers; and in 
places like Dundee, Coatbridge, Arbroath, and Elgin, the demand for these 
articles is greatly on the increase. An industrial exhibition opens in Wick 
in the course of a few days, and I hear that Messrs. Waddell and Main 
(the only firm in Scotland who devote their attention exclusively to the 
manufacture of gas-stoves) have been requested to send up some of 
their cookers, in order to initiate the natives of that remote district 








in the mysteries of cooking by gas. Not long since a notice appeared 
in these columns drawing attention to the production by the above firm 
of a plate heated by gas, to be used by bakers for scones and pancakes. 
The idea was simple, but the utility of the plate has already been amply 
testified to. The latest novelty which the firm has brought out is an 
oven to heat tailors’ irons. Hitherto these craftsmen have not been pro- 
vided with the very best of rooms in which to work. Where a considerable 
body of them have been employed under the same roof, difficulty has been 
experienced in keeping the irons up to the necessary temperature ; and even 
when this was accomplished it was at the expense of a large amount 
of fuel, and to the detriment of the comfort of the men. Messrs. Waddell 
and Main have now introduced an oven heated by gas, which, at a very 
small expenditure indeed, keeps as many irons as are necessary at the 
requisite heat, and gets rid of the discom‘ort of roaring fires. Not only 
80, but the insurance of the premises has be2n greatly reduced when the 
old furnace is displaced by the gas oven. In Edinburgh several of the 
large tailoring firms have introduced the gas-heated oven, and that others 
will follow this example is only a matter of time, 

The Siemens gas-burner erected by Mr. Carlow in the large open space 
at Brothock Bridge, Arbroath, has given unqualified satisfaction to the 
members of the Town Council and the public generally. When consuming 
its full quantity of gas the light is brilliant, and dwarfs all the others in 
the locality. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guiascow, Saturday. 

Judging by the resolution recently arrived at by the Ayr Gas Company 
as to the extension of their works during this year and next, it is abun- 
dantly evident that they do not entertain any fear in regard to the position 
they are to occupy in the near future as holding practically undisputed 
sway as the dispensers of artificial light. A few years ago, Provost Steele, 
following up what seemed on his part to be a “dead set” against the Gas 
Company, was the means of having some electric lighting experiments 
tried at the public expense in the town, in view of morally compelling the 
Directors to lower their charge for the gas used in the lighting of the 
streets ; but the experiments were so unsuccessful that no person in the 
town, so far as I am aware, has had the courage to go in for the adoption 
of the electric light, either for private or semi-public premises. Consider- 
ing the great rate at which the town of “Auld Ayr” has of late been 
growing, and noting the improbability of the electric light coming into 
competition with gas, the Directors have resolved upon proceeding with 
some very important extensions which have been suggested to them by 
their Manager, Mr. J. Robb. These include the erection of a new retort- 
house, which is already being proceeded with. Occupying a position in 
continuation of the present retort-house, it will have a bench of 24 new 
retorts, thereby giving a total of 68 retorts when the work is completed ; 
and the arrangements, planned by Mr. Robb, are such that either retort- 
bench can be worked by itself. The two hydraulic mains that are to be 
erected will be made of wrought iron, which is certainly a deviation from 
the common practice. It is intended also to do away with the use of the 
expensive lime-luted retort-lids, and to adopt instead self-sealing lids. The 
retorts themselves are of the Q-shaped type, measuring 9 ft. long by 26 in. 
by 134in. It is estimated that the cost of the extensions and alterations 
now in progress will reach well-nigh £1000 sterling. Next year it is con- 
templated to erect an additional gasholder at the same works, as the 
storeage capacity is much under the maximum daily make of gas during 
the winter months. 

At this point I ought to mention that 140 shares of £5 each in the Ayr 
Gas Company were lately exposed for sale by public auction, the upset 
price being £6 6s. per share. The first sale was 20 shares, which realized 
£6 11s. per share, and the remaining 120 were disposed of at £6 10s. per 
share. 

Last Monday a somewhat alarming explosion occurred at the old gas- 
works at Hawick, and was attended with injury to three persons, two of 
whom were at first supposed to have been fatally hurt. It seems that 
some workmen had been engaged in removing a tar-tank from the old 
works, and the explosion is believed to have occurred through a fire, 
which was used to slacken the joints of the tank, having ignited some gas 
inside. The person most injured was a Mr. Donaldson, sen., an oil 
extractor, who had some of his ribs broken. Two dcctors were soon in 
attendance, and all the men were cared for. 

Two loans—one of £4000 and one of £2000—have just been obtained by 
the newly incorporated Police Commissioners of Bo'ness, principally for 
drainage purposes and the formation of a new water storeage reservoir. 

It has just been announced that the Greenock Water Trust will have 
for the year ending this month a revenue of nearly £11,000 for having 
supplied to the public works by meter a little more than 2 million gallons 
of water per day ; and for supplying, during the same period, the mills on 
the line of falls with 11 million gallons per day the Trust will derive a 
revenue of about £4000. 

A water-supply scheme for the town of Tobermory, in the Western 
Highlands, the cost of which is estimated at between £5000 and £6000, is 
now practically completed. It was planned by Mr. R. Strathern, C.E., of 
Glasgow, in the summer of 1881; and the contract for the construction of 
the works was let about the end of that year. The reservoir in which the 
water is collected is about two miles distant from the town, and at an 
elevation of about 400 feet above it. The total length of piping—varying 
from 9 inches to 3 inches in diameter—included in the construction of the 
works extends to about five miles. 

At a meeting of the Helensburgh Police Commissioners held this day 
week it was reported that the quantity of pure water stored in the reservoir 
was 23 million gallons, and that the total consumption in the preceding 
month was 9,390,000 gallons, being an average of 313,000 gallons per day. 
Subsequently the Commissioners proceeded to make their annual official 
inspection of the works. On reaching the source of the Ballyvoulin supply, 
the party were shown a very ingenious arrangement for getting rid of 
peaty matter, leaves, &c., that may pass down the Ballyvoulin Burn in 
time of spate; and a model of the same was also shown. Since the Bally- 
voulin scheme was completed, about eight-years since, something like 960 
million gallons of water have been sent down to Helensburgh. The filters, 
distributing tanks, and other works were found to be in excellent order. 

When the Greenock Water Trustees recently made their annual inspec- 
tion of the works under their charge, the quantity of water in store in the 
various reservoirs was 473,692,497 cubic feet, or a supply for 137 days for all 
porposes. Up to that time there had been expended upon the Loch Thorn 
‘Water-Works the sum of £23,003. 

The Town Council of Falkirk are at present in the not very enviable state 
of having “ water on the brain ;”’ indeed, they could scarcely be expected to 
be otherwise, considering the fact that they have no fewer than five different 
schemes to which their attention is being called. The leading local news- 
paper, referring to this subject, says that the Council seem to be waiting, 
Micawber-like, for “ something to turn up;” and as each appointed day for 
he discussion comes on, when nothing has turned up, they find some new 
information is required to enable them intelligently to solve the problem of 
providing a supplementary supply of water. Meanwhile there is a prospect 
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of a water famine in the town during the coming summer, which assuredly 
shows the folly of the delay in deciding upon any supplementary supply 
scheme. 

Steadiness has been the rule in the Glasgow pig iron market during the 

ast week, but without much business having been done. When left to 
itself, the market constantly inclines to recede ; but when buyers come for- 
ward, there is never much iron on sale, and the price has to be moved up 
somewhat for buyers to be supplied. W hile there is still a decided feeling of 
deadness, there is at the same time an evident desire to buy warrants at 
about 47s. per ton. Large purchases have been made, and they are steadily 
being taken off the market. The home trade is very little changed; but, 
if anything, a rather quiter feeling prevails. The highest price raid 
during the week was 47s. 6d. cash (on Tuesday); but 47s, was pre on 
Thursday, and yesterday afternoon business was done at 47s. 5d. cash. 

A fair amount of business is doing in almost all departments of the coal 
trade, while at most of the ports a “considerable quantity of coal is being 
shipped. The recent reduction in the price of household coal seems now 
on some hands to be regarded as a mistake, as the price obtained is scarcely 
remunerative. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
Liverroon, May 12. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The market wears a more cheerful aspect, and 
is evidently advancing steadily. There are now buyers at £16 10s. for 
present delivery, and £16 15s. for June and July; while long contracts are 
much inquired for, without tinding any great response. Buyers, both at 
home and abroad, are now on the alert for cheap contracts. Strange to 
say, no sufficient reason can be assigned for this sudden change of tactics, 
except a general conclusion that this commodity has come to a level, at 
which it compares favourably with other ammoniacal material; and, of 
course, the prices have not been so low for years. 





THE gas consumption in the district of the West Bromwich Town Coun- 
cil, for the year ending March 25 last, was 162,941,000 cubic feet, against 
149 ,994,200 cubic feet in the previous | year; being an increase of 12,*!46,800 
cubic feet. The net profit was £6276 1s. 6d., as compare »d with £4579 19s. 1d. 
for the previous year; being an increase of £1696 2s. 5d. 
At the last meeting of the Oldbury Local Board, it was reported that 





the arbitration costs in connection with the gas undertaking amounted to 
£3608 12s. 9d. One of the members said there were other bills that had 
not been accounted for which would bring the costs up to £4379 8s. 4d., 
irrespective of the £3000 incurred in the promotion of the Gas Bill and 
the opposition to the Birmingham Corporation. 

At last Thursday’s meeting of the Dewsbury Town Council, a report 
by Mr. R. Jones, the Gas Manag rer, was presented, suggesting that the 
Corporation should hire out gas- -stov es, with the view of promoting an in- 
creased consumption of gas. Alderman Machell suggested, as an alterna 
tive, a reduction in the price of gas; but all the other members approved 
of the report, and a resolution in : accordance with it was adopte d. 

Fo.Low1nG closely upon the retirement of Sir Edmund Beckett, another 
prominent member of the Parliamentary Bar will henceforth be missed 
from the committee-rooms of both House s. Mr, George Stovin Venables, 
Q.C., has retired after more than 40 years’ practice. Last Thursday even- 
ing, a complimentary dinner was given to Mr. Venables at the Hotel Con- 
tinental, Regent Street, by the members of the special department of the 
legal profe ssion in which he held so conspicuous a place; among those 
present on the occasion being Sir Edmund Beckett, Q.C., Sir Francis 
Reilly, Sir Adolphus Liddell, “Q. C., the Hon. Chandos Leigh, Q.C., Mr. 
Hunter Rodwell, Q.C., and Mr. Cripps, Q.C. 

Writine of the discontinuance of the electric light at Norwich, the 
Norfolk News of the 5th inst., said: ‘“ Norwich Market Place has looked 
rather dark and dingy every evening this week in consequence of the 
suspension of electric lighting in the city. We believe that one reason 
which has necessitated the suspension of the electric lighting system has 
been the little support which it has received at the hs unds of the inhabit- 
ants generally. The introduction of the light was only experimental ; but 
the whole brunt and cost of the experiment has failen upon the ‘Town 
Conncil, and this has increased the outlay attendant upon it. Hence the 
Council has become a little alar med, and has decided to curtail what it 
regarded as an extravagant and profitless outlay. The electric light is 
certainly a very nice thing in its way; but the result of the Norwich 
experiment would appear to have established the fact that it must be 
made a little cheaper before it can be introduced into provincial towns. 
Necessity being the mother of invention, we may hope to witness a 
reduction in the cost of producing the light; and when this result has 
been attained, it may possibly be again tried in Norwich as a means of 
public illumination.” 
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out disturbing driving-gear, connections, &c. 


Makers of BEALE’S and other EXHAUSTERS, and all Gas Machinery, 


Descriptive Circular of New Patent Gas Exhauster can be hed on application. 





PHGENIX ENGINEERING WORKS: 
HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 


obtained wherever 
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ENTIRELY REVISED, 1882. 
ANTED. Readers of a Pamphlet pre- 


pared for Gas Companies to distribute toGas Con- 
sumers—“ Cooking & Heating by Gas ;” on Burners, &c. 
Copies, by post, Threepence, direct from the Author, 
Maenvs Oren, Assoc. M.I.C.E., Gas-Works, SYDENHAM. 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
HE Gas Purification and Chemical 


Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
only representatives for the Sale of Oxide are Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them include the sole right to raise 
enaterial from the estates of the Marquis of Donegal, 
G. Harvey, Esq., the Rev. Mr. Nixon, Sir Charles Knox 
Gore, the Marquis of Sligo, Mrs. Niddri, W. M. Kirk, 
Esq., and Captain Beamish. These properties extend over 
an area of more than 350,000 acres, the royalties being 
held for along term of years. They employ their own 
overseers and labourers, and there are no intermediate 
profits between them and the consumer. 

Address 161 to 163, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C, 





JouHn Wm. O’NEI11, 
Managing Director. 


NDREW STEPHENSON begs to call 

attention tothe above announcement, and requests 

hat all communications intended for him be addressed 
to the Head Office. 





TO GAS COMPANIES AND CORPORATIONS. 


WANTED, by a Practical Gas Engineer, 
aged 35, a position as GAS ENGINEER or 
MANAGER. Advertiser has had extensive experience 
in the Manufacture, Purification, and Distribution of 
Gas, and the General Management of all departments ; 
and is at present engaged as Engineer and Manager to 
a Provincial Gas Undertaking. References to those 
with whom now engaged. 

Apply, by letter, to No. 931, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Court, Feet Street, E.C 


; TO GAS ENGINEERS “AND MANAGERS. 
WANTED, Retort Setting, at Home 


or Abroad, Will find Labour and Materials, or 
will take Labour only. Uniform heat throughout the 
whole of the setting guaranteed. 
For terms please apply to JosepH Irepate, 15, 
Auckland Street, Vauxhall, Lonpon. 








GAS-WORKS MANAGER. 
WANTED, a thoroughly Practical Man, 


of good experience, as WORKING MANAGER 
of the Gas-Works at Wantage, who will be required to 
devote the whole of his time to the duties, to Keep the 
Books, and Collect the Accounts. He must have held a 
similar situation, and produce testimonials from last 
two situations as to ability, conduct, and integrity. 
Average make, 7 millions. Gas-Engine and Exhauster 
used, Salary £100 per annum, with house, gas, and 
coals. Security required. 
Applications to be sent to the Cuarrman of the Gas 
Committee, Wantage, Berks, on or before May 24, 1883. 





TRURO GAS COMPANY. 
WANTED, a Secretary for the above 


Company, at a salary of £110 a year. He will 
be expected to undertake the ordinary duties of 
Secretary and Accountant, as well as the Quarterly 
Collection of Moneys due to the Company. 

A bond or other approved security, in the sum of £250, 
will be required. 

Applications, giving age and experience of Candidate, 
stating when he can enter on the duties, and enclosing 
testimonials, to be sent on or before May 24, to 

Cc 


. E. Batt, Secretary. 
Truro, May 12, 1883. 


THE NORTHWICH GAS COMPANY. 
(INCORPORATED JuLy 3, 1882.) 


WANTED, aGas Manager. Make about 
20 millions. Salary £100 per year, with house, 
coal, gas, water, rates and taxes free. 

Applications, stating age, &c.,to be sent in not later 
than Thursday, the 24th inst., addressed to the Chair- 
man, sealed, and endorsed “ Gas Manager.” 

Henry PICKERING, Secretary. 

Gas Office, Northwich, May 14, 1883. 


Ww NTED, a Manager for the Hasling- 
den Union Gas Company, where the annual 
make is about 30 millions. One who thoroughly under- 
stands the Setting of Retorts, Gas-Making, and its 
Distribution. 

Applications (with testimonials), stating amount of 
salary required, to be sent to the Secretary on or before 
the 23rd of May. 

Security will be required. 








CORPORATION OF NOTTINGHAM. 


GAS MANAGER. 
THE Gas Committee of the Corporation 


of Nottingham require the services of an experi- 
enced Man (technically educated) to take the GENERAL 
CHARGE of the Manufacture of Gas at the several 
Stations in their parliamentury listrict; also of the 
Manipulation of the Gas Residuals. 

The person to be appointed must be practically 
familiar with Gas Making in all its Branches, and will be 
required to Test Coal and Products, and Comptrol all 
Accounts relating to the same. 

He must have a sufficient knowledge of Chemistry, 
and must be a man of thorough business habits. 

Particulars of the duties may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Engineer (M.Ogle Tarbotton, Esq.,George 
Street, Nottingham); and all applications to be ad- 
dressed and sent to me on or before the 26th of May 
inst. 

The salary will be £600 per annum 

Canvassing the members of the Committee is pro- 
hibited. 

By order, 
Sam. Geo. Jonnson, Town Clerk. 

Municipal Offices, May 11, 1883. 








NEWBIGGING’S 
GAS MANAGER’S 
HANDBOOK. 


(For ParrTicvunars, SEE PaGE 887.] 


Ww4 NTED, a Man who thoroughly 
understands the making of Gas, which is about 
5 million cubic feet per annum. House provided. 
State wages required, and apply with references to 
the Secretary of the Egremont Gas-Works, CumBER- 
LAND, on or before the Ist day of June next. 


FoR SALE, a Telescopic Gasholder, 35 ft. 

by 20 ft., and a Single DITTO, 35 ft. by 20 ft., both 
suspended and in good condition. Only worked seven 
or eight years; and moved to make room for extensions. 
Can be moved and re-erected. Also Six 8-in. Gas 
Valves. 

For prices and full particulars apply to ASHMORE AND 
Waite, Hope Iron Works, Stockron-on-TEEs. 


OR SALE, a Livesey’s Patent Washer 
to pass 10,000 feet per hour; equal to new. 
For price and particulars apply to Mr. T. G. Brown- 
1InG, Manager, Gas-Works, Whitstable, Kent. 











GAS PLANT FOR SALE. 

HE Buxton Local Board have for Sale 

a Whimster’s EXHAUST WASHER to pass 
10,000 feet per hour, and Two of Braddock’s 8-in. COM- 
PENSATING GOVERNORS, all with Bye-Pass Valves 
and Connections, and in good condition. 

For price and particulars apply to Mr. G. SMepLey, 
Gas Office, Bridge Street, Buxton. 
Buxton, Jan. 22, 1883, 


Ts consequence of an Enlargement, the 
Directors of the Hampton Court Gas Company 
have FOR SALE, at their Works, Hampton Wick, 
Middlesex, the following Plant in good condition and 
very cheap :— 

12 lengths of 18-in. D Cast-Iron Hydraulic Mains, 
7ft. 9in. long, with 7 holes for 4-in. Dip-Pipes in 
each. 

84 15-in. Round Mouthpieces, with Wrought-Iron 
Lids, Cross-Bars, Cotters, Screws, &c. 

12 lengths of 8-in. Back-Main, with Flanges to con- 
nect to Hydraulic Mains. 

12 4-in. Back Main- Valves. 

6 8-in. Valves. 

And several lengths of 6-in. Ascension-Pipes. 

7 New 15-in. Round Retorts, 9 ft. 3in. long, Cliff and 
Sons’ make. 

For further particulars, inquire of Mr. E. Price, the 
Company’s Engineer and Manager, at the Works. 








, GAS PLANT FOR SALE. — 
THE Directors of the Shotley Bridge and 
Consett District Gas Company have the following 
PLANT to DISPOSE OF, which, owing to the erection 
of new Works, is not aow required :— 

A Single-Lift Gasholder, 60 ft. diameter and 20 ft. 
deep, with Columns and Girders, in good con- 
dition. 

Four Cast-Iron Purifiers, 8 ft. square by 3 ft. deep, 
with Covers and Lifting Apparatus; 8-in. Con- 
nections ; also Centre-Valve, with Two Covers. 

A Round Station-Meter, with Valves and Bye-pass ; 
8-in. Connections. 

A Gasholder, 30 ft. diameter by 18 ft. deep. 

A Pooley’s Cart Weighing-Machine, 4 tons capacity. 

The above have been working until recently. 
Any further particulars may be had of the under- 
signed. 


May 10, 1883. 


M. Ricuey, Secretary. 





TO GAS CONTRACTORS. 
B* Order of the Municipality of Am- 


sterdam, dated April 11, 1883, the Burgomaster 
and Aldermen of that town give notice that TENDERS 
for the Building and General Management of the 
AMSTERDAM CENTRAL GAS-WORKS for the space 
of 85 years from the Ist of August, 1883, will be received 
until Twelve o’clock Noon on Friday, the 22nd day of 
June, 1883, at the Secretary’s Office, Municipal Buildings. 
Forms of tender and conditions of contract may be 
obtained on application at the Municipal Building 
Offices, Amsterdam; and no tender will be entertained 
unless stamped and made upon the form so obtained. 
Plans and description of the projected Gas-Works to 
be seen during the month of May, 1883, at the Town 
Hall (Town Board), AMSTERDAM. 





BOROUGH OF MIDDLESBROUGH. 
T HE Gas-Works Management Com- 
mittee of the above Corporation are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the sppply of 22,500 tons of best 
Screened and Treble Nut GAS COAL, delivered at the 
Gas-Work’s Siding during the year ending June 30, 1884. 
Specification and form of tender can be obtained on 
application to the Gas Manager, Mr. E. D. Latham, C.E. 
Sealed tenders (which must be made out on the form 
of tender supplied), endorsed “ Tender for Gas Coal,” 
to be sent into me, at my Offices, Corporation Hall, on 
or before Saturday, May 26, 1884. 
The Gas Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 
Gero. BarnsrinGr, Town Clerk. 


TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, &c. 
THE Buxton Local Board invite Tenders 

for the AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at 
their Works during the year ensuing from the 30th of 
June next. 

Tenders, stating price per ton of 20 cwt.,at the Works, 
to be forwarded, addressed to the Chairman, and en- 
dorsed “Tender for Ammoniacal Liquor,” not later 
than the 30th inst. 

Particulars may be obtained of Mr. G. Smedley, Gas 
Office, Bridge Street, Buxton. 

Jostan Taytor, Clerk to the Board. 

Buxton, May 14, 1883, 





GAS MANUFACTURING PLANT FOR SALE. 
HE Plant named below has been 
thrown out of use by the erection of New Works 
on another site. It has been carefully taken down, and 
the whole has either been or will be thoroughly over- 
hauled, and made, for practical purposes, ds good as 
new. 

_The Apparatus will be sold separately; or, by pro- 
viding new material to make up with, two complete 
Plants, equal to about 20 and 30 million cubic feet per 
annum respectively, could be supplied, and arrange- 
— “4 for the complete erection of the Works could be 
made. 

Further particulars may be obtained of Gro. Bower, 
St. Neots, Hunts, 


List of Flant referred to above. 

A Gasholder, in Two Lifts of 20 ft. each, 70 ft. dia- 
meter. 

A Cast-Iron Tank for ditto,and 8 Columns, and all 
necessary appurtenances. 

A Gasholder, in Two Lifts of 18 ft. each, 60 ft. dia- 
meter. 

A Cast-Iron Tank for ditto, with 8 Columns, &c. 

A Circular Scrubber, 4 ft. diameter by 18 ft. high, with 
Cistern, Valves, and 8-in. Connections. 

A Scrubber, 4 ft. 8 in. square, and 18 ft. high, with 
Cistern, &c. 

A Set of Three Purifiers, 18 ft. by 9 ft., with 10-in. 
Centre Valve and Connections, Girders, and Lifts 
complete. 

A Station Meter to pass 12,000 cubic feet per hour, 
with Clock, Tell-tale, &c.; 8-in. Bye-pass and Con- 
nections. 

One each 12-in. and 14-in. Governor, with Bye-pass 
and Connections. 

Iron Roof, 50 ft. span, 75 ft. long. 

Various Engines and Boilers, Pumps, Shafting, &c. 

A Gasholder, partly re-sheeted, 40 ft. by 16 ft., with 
Columns, &c., complete. 

A Tank, suitable for a Tar Well, 28 ft. by 18 ft., and 
various other apparatus. 


IRISH BOG OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE OF IRON. 


JOHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Gas 


Purification Contractors, Hunslet, Leeds, having 
secured the leases for a long term of years of many 
valuable Bog Ore Deposits, extending over some thou- 
sands of acres in the North of Ireland, are now raising 
the Ore by their own staff of workmen, under the super- 
vision of thoroughly qualified overseers. The Ore is 
well drained and oxidized before being shipped, and 
Gas Companies can depend upon getting it in a con- 
dition for immediate use. Being large Consumers of 
Spent Oxide, they are thus enabled to offer Gas 
Managers exceptional terms. 

All applications as to terms, quality, and references 
to be addressed as above. Samples may be had from 
our Manager, Mr. Patrick Doherty, Culdaff, Co. Donegal. 

Depéts: Runcorn, Goole, Leeds, and Culdaff. 

Spent Oxide purchased in any quantities, or taken in 
exchange for New Oxide. 


SHREWSBURY GASLIGHT COMPANY. 
DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS TAR. 
THE Directors of the above Company are 


desirous of receiving TENDERS for the purchase 
of the surplus TAR made at their Works during the 
Twelve months commencing July 1, 1883. 

The estimated quantity for disposal is about 600 tons 
per annum. 

Forms of tender, containing all further particulars, 
may be obtained on application at the Company's 
Works, or by post. 

Tenders to be sent in to the undersigned not later 
than the 26th day of May, 1883. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

By order, 
Wu. Betton, A.M.L.C.E., 
Secretary and Manager. 
Gas-Works, Shrewsbury, April 2, 1883. 











SHREWSBURY GASLIGHT COMPANY. __ 
TENDERS FOR COAL. 
THE Directors of the Shrewsbury Gas- 


light Company invite TENDERS for the supply 
of best SCREENED GAS COALS, to be delivered free 
at the Great Western or London and North-Western 
Goods Yard, Shrewsbury, during One, Two, or Three 
years, at the option of the Directors, commencing on 
the Ist day of July, 1883. 

About 10,000 tons per annum will be required under 
the Contract. 

The Directors reserve to themselves the right to 
divide the quantity into two or more Contracts, and do 
not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender. 

Forms of tender, containing all further particulars, 
may be obtained on application at the Company’s 
Works, or by post. 

Tenders to be sent to the undersigned, on or before 
the 26th day of May, 1883. 

By order, 
Wx. Betton, A.M.LC.E., 
Secretary and Manager. 
Gas-Works, Shrewsbury, April 2, 1883. 


TO COAL PROPRIETORS AND OTHERS. 
HE Leek Improvement Commissioners 
invite TENDERS for the supply of best Screened 
GAS COAL and CANNEL for One, Two, or Three 
Years, from the Ist of July next, to be delivered at the 
Leek Station on the North Staffordshire Railway at 
such times and in such quantities as may be required. 

Annual consumption 3000 to 3500 tons of Coal and 
about 800 tons of Cannel. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed. 

Sealed and endorsed tenders, addressed to the Chair- 
man of the Gas Committee, Leek, must be received by 
Four o’clock in the afternoon of Thursday, the 24th 
inst. 

No amended tender will be taken into consideration. 

The lowest or any tender will not necessarily be 
accepted. 

By order of the Commissioners, 
C. Hensuaw, Clerk. 

Public Offices, Leek, May 4, 1883. 
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TO COAL PROPRIETORS. 


HE Directors of the Cheltenham Gas- 

light and Coke Company invite TENDERS for 

the supply of the best quality of COAL for making Gas 

for One, Two, or Three years, from the Ist of August 
next. 

Sealed tenders to be forwarded on or before Tuesday, 
the 22nd prox., addressed to the Engineer, from whom 
particulars as to quantities and conditions of contract 
may be obtained on application. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender, 

R. O. Paterson, Engineer. 
Gas-Works, Cheltenham, April 7, 1883. 





NELSON LOCAL BOARD GAS-WORKS. 
HE Gas Committee solicit OFFERS 


for Second-hand EXHAUSTER and ENGINE 
COMBINED. Will pass 16,000 feet per hour, and is in 
very good condition. Can be seenatthe Works. To be 

sold cheap. 
Further particulars can be obtained from the Manager. 
WILLIAM Foster. 


CORPORATION OF WEST BROMWICH. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


TENDERS FOR GAS COALS. 
HE Gas Committee of the Corpora- 


tion of West Bromwich are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the supply of best Screened GAS COALS 
for use at their Works situated at Albion, West Brom- 
wich, for a period of One, Two, or Three Years, com- 
mencing July 1, 1883. 
The estimated quantities required are as follows :— 
Year ending June 30,1884 . . . 18,000 tons. 

885 . . . 19,000 ,, 
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The Contractor will be required to deliver the Coals 
free in waggons “ with bottom doors” on the Gas-Works 
Siding, Albion, L. & N. W. Railway. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender; and they reserve to themselves 
the right to divide the Contract between several firms. 

The Contractor will be required to furnish security 
pursuant to the Public Health Act, 1875. 

Further information and forms of tender may be 
obtained upon application to Mr. Littlewood, Manager, 
Albion Gas-Works, West Bromwich. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “‘Tenders for Gas Coals,” 
to be addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
and delivered to me before Twelve o’clock Noon on 
Friday, the 25th inst. 

By order, 
Txos. Hupson, Secretary. 

Secretary’s Office, May 12, 1883. 


PADIHAM AND HAPTON LOCAL BOARD. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 


HE above Board invite Tenders for the 
purchase of the surplus TAR and AMMONIACAL 
LIQUOR made at the Padiham Gas-Works, for One, 
Two, or Three years, from July 1 next. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed. 








” ” 





J. R. Smrru, Clerk and Gas Manager. 
Local Board Offices, Padiham, April 24, 1883. 











CORPORATION OF LANCASTER. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


TENDERS FOR COAL. 
HE Gas and Water Committee are 
prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply of 
about 3500 tons per ‘annum of GAS COAL, to be de- 
livered at the Gas-Works, Lancaster, in such quantities 
and at such times as may be required during a period 
of Five years, commencing in August next. 
Tenders, giving full particulars of the Coal offered, 
must be sent td me on or before the 30th inst. 
The lowest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 
THomas Swainson, Town Clerk. 
Town Clerk’s Office, Lancaster, May 12, 1883. 


TO COAL MERCHANTS, SHIPOWNERS, AND 
¥ OTHERS. 
tHE Directors of the Torquay Gas Com- 


pany are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
supply for One, Two, or Three years, of about 9000 tons 
per year (or such other quantity as may be agreed on) 
of approved GAS COALS. 

Tenders to state the price of the Coals, and the freight 
to Dartmouth, separately and together ; and also for de- 
livery into the Company’s Works, adjoining the Great 
Western Railway, free of all charges. 

Payment by cash for freight on delivery, and by three 
months’ bill for the Coals. 

Further particulars to be obtained from Mr. Green- 
field, the Manager of the Company, Hollacombe, 
Paignton ; and tenders to be sent to the undersigned on 
or before the 17th inst. 

By order, 
Joun Kitson, Secretary. 


Torquay, May 3, 1883. 


DUKINFIELD GAS-WORKS. 
TENDERS FOR CANNEL AND COAL. 
HE Joint Gas Committee of the Dukin- 


field, Denton,and Haughton Local Boards desire 
TENDERS for the CANNEL and COAL required 
during the year, commencing the Ist of July next; the 
whole amouniing to about 8900 tons. 

The Cannel to be Round or Mixed, and the Coal to 
be of the Best quality, and well screened. Offers for any 
other description will not be considered. Tenders to 
state the name of the Coal, from what pit, and if it is to 
be delivered at the Gas-Works, Dukinfield, or at the 
Dog Lane Siding, Guidebridge, M. 8. and L. Railway. 
Local Collieries to state the price at the pit as well as 
at the Gas-Works. The weight to be in tons of 
2240 lbs. each. 

The Committee will not be bound to accept any 
tender. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Coal,’ to be here not later than 
Monday, the 4th of June, addressed to the Chairman of 
the Committee. 

Harrison VEEVERS, Engineer and Manager. 

Gas Offices, Dukinfield, May 7, 1883. 





TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS, 
HE Directors of the Chester United 


Gas Company are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the purchase of the surplus TAR made at their 
Works, Roodee, Chester, for One, Three, or Five years. 
from the Ist of July next. Make about 160,000 gallons 
per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application 
to the Company’s Engineer, Mr. F. W. Stevenson. 

Endorsed tenders to be sent in, addressed to the 
undersigned, not later than Tuesday, the 5th of June. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

James Pye, Secretary. 
Gas Offices, Roodee, Chester, April 19, 1883. 





TO LIME MERCHANTS. 
THE Directors of the Loughborough 


Gas Company will be glad to receive TENDERS 
for supplying good hand-picked LIME, for Purifying 


| CORPORATION OF ROTHERHAM. 
(Gas- Works DEPARTMENT.) 
HE Gas Committee are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the purchase of the 
AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at these Works 
during One year—namely, from the 3lst of May, 1883, 
to the 3lst of May, 1884 

The estimated quantity is about 460,000 gallons of 
8-oz, strength, as tested by Twaddel’s hydrometer. 

Sealed tenders must be sent to me (stating price per 
100 gallons at the Works, according to strength of the 
Liquor) on or before Saturday, the 26th inst., endorsed 
“ Tender for Liquor.” 

The Works are about 550 yards from the Rotherham 
Midland Station, 400 yards from the Manchester, Shef- 
| field, and Lincolnshire Station, and 850 yards from the 

Canal Wharf. 
| Further information, and forms of tender, may be 
obtained on.application to the Gas Manager, at the 
| Works; but no tender will be considered if not made 
| on the proper form. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 





Purposes, for One, Two, or Three years, delivered at | highest or any tender. 


the London and North-Western Railway Station at 
Loughborough, carriage paid. 

The quantity used per year is about 200 tons. 

The Lime must be well burnt, and free from stone. 

The delivery to be from time to time, as the Manager 
shall direct. 

Tenders to be addressed to the undersigned, and 
delivered at the Offices of the Gas Company by the 26th 
day of May. 


May 12, 1883. J. B. Batt, Manager. 





TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
HE Directors of the Loughborough 


Gas Company invite TENDERS for the purchase 
of the surplus TAR and AMMONIA WATER produced 


at their Works for One, Two, or Three years, from the | 


1st day of July next. 

The quantity of Tar made per year is about 250 tons, 
and about 500 tons of Ammonia Water per year. 

Both products will be delivered into Contractors’ 
boats at the expense of the Gas Company. 

Terms and conditions of the Contract may be 
obtained of the undersigned. F 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 


delivered at the Offices of the Gas Company by the 26th 
day of May. 
May 12, 1883. J. B. Batt, Manager. 








SALFORD CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 
CANNEL AND COAL. 


T HE Corporation of Salford invite 

TENDERS for the supply of CANNEL and COAL 
required at the various Gas Stations in Salford, for One, 
Two, or Three years, commencing on the Ist of November 
next. 

Forms of tender (upon which only tenders will be 
received) and all particulars may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Engineer, Mr. Samuel Hunter, Gas-Works, 
Bloom Street, Salford. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Cannel and Coal Contract,” to be 


delivered to me before Nine a.m.,on the 6th of June | 


next. 
The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
" By order, 
JouHN Graves, Town C lerk. 
Town Hall, Salford, May 11, 1883. 





BOROUGH OF ROCHDALE. 
THE Gas Committee of the Rochdale 


Corporation invite TENDERS for the supply of 
such quantities of BROWN OIL of VITRIOL, as may 
be required during a period of Twelve months from 
June 30, 1883. The Acid to be made from Sulphur or 


Spent Oxide and not from Pyrites. The specific gravity | 
Probable require- | 


to be not less than 135° Twaddel. 
ments about 350 tons. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Acid,” stating specific 
gravity and price per ton, delivered at the Gas-Works, 
as well as the mode of delivery, must be sent in to me, 
not later than Wednesday, May 380, 1883, at Twelve 
o’clock Noon. 

By order, 
Zacu. Metwor, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Rochdale, May 4, 1883. 





BOROUGH OF ROCHDALE. 
HE Gas Committee of the Rochdale 


Corporation invite TENDERS for the supply of 
about 200 tons of OXIDE of IRON. Samples of the 
material offered, accompanied with a guaranteed analy- 
sis, must be sent in to the Manager at the Gas-Works. 

TENDERS are also invited for the purchase of a 
similar quantity of SPENT OXIDE which will be ready 
for delivery during the next Three months, samples 
of which may be obtained on application at the Gas- 
Works. 

Tenders, endorsed “Tender for New Oxide” or 
“ Tender for Spent Oxide,” as the case may be, must be 
sent in to me, not later than Wednesday, May 30, 1883, 
at Twelve o’clock Noon. 

By order, 
Zacu. MELLor, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Rochdale, May 4, 1883. 


| 


By order, 
Samvuet Brown, Town Clerk. 


Council Hall, Rotherham, May 7, 1883. 


HE Leatherhead Gas Company invite 
| TENDERS for the supply of 1200 to 1500 tons of 
best GAS COAL, to be delivered during the Twelve 
months commencing the 20th of June next, and ending 
June 20, 1884. 
| Tenders to be accompanied with analysis, and to be 
| sent in by the 4th of June next, endorsed “ Ténder for 
| Coals.” 
Price to include delivery at Leatherhead Railway 

| Station. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. cl dus 
| Further particulars may be had on application to the 

Secretary, Bridge Street, LEATHERHEAD. 


TO COALOWNERS. 
HE Directors of The Gaslight and Coke 

Company are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
2 supply of COAL from the 1st of May, 1884, for a period 


be: from One to Five years, in accordance with a specifi- 
: sati i is Office. 
Tenders to be addressed to the undersigned, and | “ton to be obtained at this Office 


The Company’s annual consumption of Coal is about 


| ro 
|}14 million tons; and the principal Works of the Com- 


| pany are accessible by railway, in direct communication 
with all the Inland Coal-Fields, as well as by screw 
| colliers from the Northern Coal-Fields. 
Tenders are to be sent in to me on or before Tuesday, 
| June 5, 1883, 
By order, 
| Joun OnwELL PHILuIPs, Secretary. 
Chief Office, Horseferry Road, 
| Westminster, S.W., May 11, 1883. 


| JOURNAL 


| OF THE 


‘SOCIETY OF TELEGRAPH ENGINEERS 


| 


| AND OF ELECTRICIANS. 


AYRTON, F.R.S. 


| EDITED BY PROFESSOR 
| —_—_— 
| No. 47 contains Illustrated Articles on— 

“The Measurement of Electricity for Commercial 
| Purposes.” By J. SHOOLBRED. 

“New Telephone Transmitters.” By J. Munro. 
| Together with Original Communications and Abstracts 
| from Foreign Periodicals. Price 3s. 





| Lonpon: 


E. & F. N. Spon, 16, Coarmne Cross. 





Now ready, price £2 28., post free, 


A NEW ARRANGEMENT 


HOT FRICTIONAL CONDENSATION 


FOR 


| INCREASING THE ILLUMINATING POWER 
| OF COAL GAS. 


BY 


| JOHN SOMERVILLE. 


| The Author, in his Preface to this work, says:— 

“On the 18th ult., a circular letter relating to this 
publication was addressed to certain Members of The 
Gas Institute, asking their support for the proposed 
|issue of this work. The very favourable responses to 
this invitation—even while the Author’s identity was 
| not revealed—has decided me to carry out the idea of 
| publishing it; and now, in deference to the wish of 
| many of the subscribers, I have the greater pleasure in 
inscribing myself, your obedient Servant, 

“ April, 1883.” “ JoHN SOMERVILLE. 


| LonpDon: 
| WALTER KING, 11, Bout Court, Freer Street, E.C. 





THAMES BANK. 


UPPER GROUND ST 


HE 


IRON COMPANY, 


REET, LONDON, §&.E., 


SUPPLY FROM STOCK 


CAST-IRON RETORTS AND ALL KINDS OF GAS-WORKS APPARATUS, 
SOCKET-PIPES FOR GAS OR WATER PURPOSES, 
FLANGE-PIPES FOR STEAM, 

RAIN-WATER PIPES AND GUTTERS, 


HOT-WATER BOILERS, PI 


PES, AND CONNECTIONS, 


LAMP-COLUMNS, LAMPS, LAMP-FRAMES, WROUGHT TUBES, &c., 


HOT WATER AND HOT AIR APPARATUS, 
ERECTED COMPLETE ON THE MOST IMPROVED PRINCIPLES. 
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RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, A SHORT ACCOUNT 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PORTLAND CEMENT oo Ar Gas: 





ROMAN AND LIAS CEMENT. THE ORGANIZATION OF ITS SUPPLY, 
aS Se AND ITS UTILIZATION 


RUGBY, WARWICKSHIRE. 


FoR 
This Cement and Li ine has been and is now being used very extensively at 
large Water, Sewage, Gas, and other Works in London, Liverpool, Manchester, LIGHTING & OTH ER PU RPOSES 
Birmingham, Leicester, and other towns. ad 


ISSUED IN CONNECTION WITH THE RECENT 


JOHN | HALL AND CO., STOURBRIDGE, | crvstat patace international 


Manufacturers of FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, ELECTRIC & GAS EXHIBITION, 
By the Committee for the Gas Section, 


APPOINTED BY 


THE GAS INSTITUTE. 

















Copies of the above-named 32-pp. Pamphlet may 

AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FIRE-CLAY GOODS. be had by Gas Companies and Corporation Gas 
RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED FOR SHIPMENT, | Committees for distribution among Consumers. 

A STOCK OF DIFFERENT SHAPES ON ‘HAND. Special prices for parcels of 1000 and more 


copies on application to 


F. & C. OSLER, WALTER KING, 


45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 12, GOUGH SQUARE, LONDON, E.C., 





MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOM s, W. .~ —— o. Sohuit the have — to 
BROAD STREET, BIRMIN GHAM. of tee Peano — e. the general distribution 


EsTaBLisHED 1807. 
MANUFACTURERS OF CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, nan 
WALL LIGHTS, AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 


; TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. MODERATOR LAMPS. 
Now ready, price 15s., in limp cloth, 


S. PONTIFEX & CO., AN ANALYSIS OF THE ACCOUNTS 


*.* Specimen Copy on — of 2d. in sitet 





SECOND ISSUE ISSUE, 1881-82, 





OF THE 
GAS AND WATER ENGINEERS. : 
Manufacturers of and Contractors for the Maintenance of | METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIE 5: 
PUBLIC LAMPS AND LANTERNS; | ast Lonpon, New Riven, 
GLASS—Flint, Opal, and Bent in Stock, and Cut to Sizes; WELL LAMPS; STREET — JURCELON,  neng es 
NAME TABLETS; LAMP COLUMNS; HEAD IRONS; PUTTYLESS LAMPS; Showing the 
LANTERN COCKS; REGULATORS; LAMPLIGHTERS’ TORCHES; Wrought- CAPITAL, INCOME, EXPENDITURE, 


Iron BARREL and FITTINGS; GAS and WATER MAINS Supplied and Laid; | P®0F!S, o» BIvIDENDS vex 100 GALLONS or 
IRON and CLAY RETORTS Supplied and Erected; 7 
GAS-METERS, Wet and Dry. FOR THE YEAR ENDED 5 =~ 


( March 81, 1882. 


Together with the 
PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF Quantity of Water Supplied, the Estimated Delly 


BOX’S PATENT Or aly Sie ee 
, PUTTYLESS STREET LAMP. , 


This Lamp may be supplied fitted with clear opal or ribbed glass, as also Se ee 
with enamel tops if required. The necessary fittings for altering existing ALFRED LAS 8, 
Lamps to this system can be supplied at moderate prices. | Fellow of the Institute of Chartered Accountants, 


S. PONTIFEX & CO., 22, COLEMAN ST., LOMBON, | wateun xxv, 1,2 Gie, Pee tenses abs 


IMPROVED GAS-VALVES. 























Tm 
“TNT as 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We beg to call 
attention to our 


Reduced Price List. 











(COPYRIGHT.) (COPYRIGHT.) 
These Valves are proved to 30 lbs. on the square inch before leaving the Works, and are kept on stock. 


B. DONKIN & CoO» 
SOUTHWARK PARK ROAD, BERMONDSEY, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1803. 
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NORTH BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


IMPORTANT TEST WITH GAS COOKING-STOVES. 


Extract From LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE ABOVE ASSOCIATION By Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., F.1.C., Lecturer on 
Uae lib ‘ada al Pema gpa — University, AND ConsuLTING ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Eprnsurau. Y oa” 
’ st Cooking-Stove is one which an ordinary domestic can least fail to keep i j 
' ‘ p in order, and where th = 
ag Be go, wrong on, eet So Silene eae ean Bh ot ber Ao — Cooking-Stove should be cae nensiets & pdb me 
4 : t in the three Stoves under special trial ; 
that an are more thoroughly obtained in WADDELL & MAIN’S Stoves. than in sy — tal 
HE tg somaya ps or THE Meat Cooxep in the Gas-Stoves must be regarded as BEYOND DOUBT.” ' 
ee Report of above Lecture, in Pamphlet Form, which we will be glad to forward free to any address, on application. 








HIGHEST AWARDS AT THE PRINCIPAL GAS EXHIBITIONS, 


INCLUDING 


LONDON, MANCHESTER, S&S GLASGOW. 


WADDELL & MAIN, 


GAS -S TOV E MANUFACTURE BS, 
ARGYLE WORKS, GLASGOW. 


STRODE & CO., 


EKLECTRICAL, 
GAS, AND HOT WATER ENGINEERS 
ART METAL WORKERS, 


48, OSNABURGH STREET, REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


{ 67, St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C. 
SHOW ROOMS ( 32, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY 


VENTILATING SUN BURNER, 
WITH SELF-ACTING VALVE FOR PREVENTING DOWN DRAUGHT. 


PRIVATE GAS-WORKS ERECTED. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


GENERAL PRINTING. 
vmware sxe «=|» | (MPROVED RETORT SETTINGS, 


GIVING UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. 


No. 12, Gough Square, Fleet Street, E.C., 
J. & H. ROBUS, 


A 
PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Furnished with entirely new plant and material, for | BU/LDERS & CONTRACTORS, LOWER SYDENHAM, LONDON, &.E., 
the production of ee = Fa sg = 
will therefore, be prepared to furnish Estimates for the MAIN LAYING, AEE, SES SR, 
rinting of Reports, Statements of Account, Pamphlets, 
, Price Lists, &c.; and will end »b 
Pronpectures Pris Liste, a.; and will endeavour, by BUILDINGS, & TANKS. 
tion of all commands with which he may be entrusted. References, Particulars, and Estimates for the Erection and Completion of the above work on application. 
“ Journal ” Office, 11, Bolt Court, } Fleet St..E.C 
Printing Works, 12, Gough Square, one 
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Now Ready—Complete in Three Volumes. 
KING'S | 
TREATISE on the SCIENCE and PRACTICE | 


OF THE | 


MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION 


¥ | 
COAL GAS. | 
Edited by THOS. NEWBIGGING, C.E., M. Inst. C.E. 


AND _—— Z 
(The late) W. T. FEWTRELL, F.C.S. — ee . "> 
With Vol III.—published on Feb. 16, 1882—this 
wou Mone Bre ey = oe be had either bound HENRY BALFOUR & Co., 
uniformly with Vols. I. and II. (morocco, cloth sides, 
gilt edged), price 28s.; or in sheets complete—to enable | ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, AND GAS APPARATUS MAKERS 
those who purchased the first two volumes in parts to ’ ’ ’ 
have the binding of this Volume to match—price 22s, 39, FINSBURY CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 
isosaaaiare | Works: DURIE FOUNDRY, LEVEN, FIFE, N.B. 
WALTER KING, 11, Bort Court, Freer Street, E.C. MANUFACTURERS OF 
: ehieted ____ | GASHOLDERS, SINGLE OR TELESCOPE, WITH OR WITHOUT COUNTERBALANCE 
TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES, GEAR; TANKS, CAST & WROUGHT !RON. 
R. W. i. BENNETT having jhad BOILERS CONDENSERS, CRANES, EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES, 
—rersnaniggrssle if whet tantet —eacciamcrzcctnice, pesca age ati GIRDERS (Cast and Wrought Iron), IRON PIPES, PUMPS, PURIFIERS, RETORTS & FITTINGS, 
Gas, Wate d Sanitary I t, begs t that ° ’ ’ ’ 
he continnes to assist Inventors in the perfection of their | ROOFS, SCRUBBERS SHAFTING VALVES, WASHERS. 
coe cot > Sate Se ee Eades LS a } ANDERSON’S PATENTED INVENTIONS, VIZ.— 
EC! , whereby their Invention may be secured tor | pouR-WwAY BYE-PASS VALVES, ENGINES AND EXHAUSTERS REVOLVING BRUSH SCRUBBERS, 
<a | GAS-WASHERS, FUEL-MAKING MACHINES, GOVERNORS, ée. 
| H.B. & Co. undertake Contracts for the Supply and Erection of Gas-Works, either for Towns or Mansions, or the 
| 
{ 


























Patents completed, or proceeded with at any stage d 
emodelling of existing Works. 


thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident | 
in td ey De peda somo Cuntine SHIPPING ORDERS receive special attention. 
Setiealion as to cost, &c. a gratuitously upon | H. B. & Co, having had large experience in this Department, undertake to ship f.0.b., properly packed 
application to the Advertiser, 22, Great George Street, and marked for export. 
EsTIMATES AND DESIGNS ON APPLICATION. 


WESTMINSTER, 
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TUESDAY, MAY 22, 1883. 


THE PAST YEAR’S WORK OF THE METROPOLITAN GAS 
COMPANIES. 


Ow another page of the present issue of the Journat will be 
found our usual annual abstract of the accounts of the four 
Metropolitan Gas Companies. In all probability, by the time 
that the working of the present year comes to be analyzed in 
like manner, there will be one entry less; although a similar 
expectation was expressed, and with almost as good reason, 
twelve months ago. We then remarked that the amalgama- 
tion proceedings were as dilatory as a Chancery suit. While 
unwilling to further allude to a transaction that has almost 
as many disappointing as satisfactory aspects, we must take 
advantage of the present opportunity to tender an apology to 
the Chancery Division for an unjustifiable imputation. The 
proceedings in this Court are not generally regarded as 
hurrisome ; but henceforth the best example of deliberate 
action must be sought elsewhere. To return to the subject, 
however, we have still four Companies to deal with, and will 
proceed at once to examine and compare the figures relating 
to their position and working during the past year. 








The capital actually employed in the supply of gas to the 
Metropolis, which was £13,173,417 in 1881, further rose last 
year to £13,893,104, or an increase of £219,687. The in- 
crease from 1880 to 1881 was £147,462, so that the expendi- 
ture on capital account last year was comparatively large if 
the outlay of the previous year is to be regarded as normal, 
although the expenditure in 1880 was £844,186. Hence 
last year’s increase was not so great, after all. The greatest 
share of outlay is, of course, due to the Chartered Company, 
who spent £136,203. The Commercial Company have not 
increased their capital expenditure during the past two years, 
so that the balance of increase is wholly contributed by the 
London and South Metropolitan Companies. Taking the 
capital employed in its proper relation to the work done, it 
will be observed that the average of all the Companies is 
£6 10s. 4°6d. per ton of coal carbonized, whichis a reduction 
of 2s. 515d. upon the previous year. As this was also 4s. 5d. 
under the rate for the preceding year, it must be agreed that 
the Companies have, on the whole, made satisfactory pro- 
gress in this direction, There cannot be a happier augury 
for the future of gas supply in London than this gradual 
lightening of the burden of capital. The Chartered Com- 
pany have come down during the year no less than 2s. 10°53d. 
per ton, notwithstanding their actual larger expenditure; and 
it is less noticeable that the Commercial Company—the 
lowest of all—stand next in point of decrease with 2s. 0°35d. 
less, since this Company have been working with an increas- 
ing business and a closed capital account. The London 
Company have been almost stationary in this respect, but 
still show a fractional decrease. 

The gross income of all the Companies has increased during 
the year from £4,018,404 to £4,085,401, or a rise of £66,997 
to meet the cost of the enlarged capital. This has been 
augmented, however, by a saving of £7428 in expenditure. 
This is also a satisfactory sign, especially as the returns for 
the previous year worked out very differently. Although gas 
has been cheapened, the rental from private consumption 
rose from £2,736,395 to £2,847,021; while, on the other 
hand, residuals fell from £986,575 to £935,014. Considering 
the greater weight of coals carbonized, this is a heavy loss, 
and is chiefly to be ascribed to the diminished value of coke 
in consequence of the mild weather. The loss is nearly as 
great in the case of the Chartered as of all the other Com- 
panies together; but all were losers from this source, except 
the solitary instance of the South Metropolitan Company. 
Among the items of expenditure there is one—the cost of 
coals—which requires some close examination. Formerly 
the Chartered Company stood highest in this respect—a cir- 
cumstance partly to be accounted for by the fact that the 
Company still send out a large bulk of so-called cannel gas. 
Last year, however, the Chartered only paid 14s. 6°63d. per 
ton on the average of all their coal, while the Commercial 
Company paid 15s. 1:25d., which was 2s. 1°95d. in excess of 
the South Metropolitan Company, who were still, as ever, 
lowest on the list. In the matter of profit realized per ton 
of coals carbonized, the Chartered Company, for reasons 
already alluded to, stand well ahead, with a clear revenue 
of 13s. 4-07d.; the South Metropolitan come next, with 
11s. 10°27d.; and then the Commercial, with 10s. 9-65d.; 
followed by the London, with 9s. 1°80d. The cost of coal is 
not everything in gas making, but it has some influence on 
the accounts ; and, according to one way of reckoning, it is 
not unconnected with the statistics next to be referred to. 

Leaving the curious to make other comparisons with these 
accounts, we will now give the average carbonizing returns 
of the year :— 


TaBLE of the Residuals and Gas made, per Ton of Coals carbonized, by 
the Metropolitan Gas Co mpanies in the Year 1882. 





| 
Ammoniacal Gas 








= Bl a ag , Tar Ab > 
y > er Ton of | per Ton o er Ton o iquor per | Made. 
Name of Company. “ Coals, Coals, | - Coals, Tonof Coals, Cub. Ft. 
in Bushels. in Bushels.| in Gallons. |; inGallons. (per Ton. 
CHARTERED. .. . 41°81 4°40 11°13 80°38 10,360 
CommerctiaL .. . 46°46 4°51 10°43 85°14 10,410 
Lonpox . . 85°34" | 5°09" | 9°75 23°97 9,957 
Sou TEMRenoroLsTan 49°63 2°75 =| 9°59 30°76 9,844 
Mean per Ton . .| 43°25 4°13 | 10°65 80°30 | 10,225 








“+ These are . the old ‘bushels, which contain about one- third more than the bushel 
defined by the Weights and Measures Act, 1878, the measure adopted by the 
other Companies. 


From the above statement what may be learnt? By the last 
column it is shown that, in the order of gas production 
from the coal carbonized, the Companies stand thus :—Com- 
mercial, Chartered, London, South Metropolitan. Is it to 
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be inferred that this is also the order of successful working ? 
It might be so considered by those who think a high yield of 
gas the best sign of good management; but it happens that 
in cost of coal the Companies would also stand in precisely 
the same order. He would be a rash man, therefore, who 
would argue conclusively from either of these facts. We do 
not care to do so in the present instance, but merely desire 
to point out, in connection with these figures, that carbon- 
izing practice is evidently not a matter to be decided with 
reference to one datum. With these few remarks, which by 
no means exhaust the interest of our summary, we com- 
mend it to the careful study of all who seek to be informed 
of the conditions of Metropolitan Gas Supply in 1882. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


Tse remarks of Mr. Martin Ridley Smith, the Chairman of 
the moribund Electric Lighting Contract and Maintenance 
Company, on the occasion of the last meeting of the pro- 
prietors, have scarcely received the attention they merit. It 
is somewhat strange that the newspapers reported so much 
of Mr. Smith’s speech as they did; but the portion that was 
unpublished at the time when we mentioned the matter last 
week is of even greater importance. The Chairman is a 
member of a well-known banking firm in the City of London, 
and the other Directors are men of the highest character. 
The concern was started with plenty of capital paid up; and 
any further amount for which good use could be found would 
have been forthcoming. Here, then, was a concern worth, 
in every respect, all the mushroom swarm of Brushes and 
Hammonds and Lane-Foxes put together. Yet the Directors 
have preferred to return the money subscribed, after having 
held it absolutely at their disposal for more than a year, 
simply because to employ it in electric lighting contracts 
would have been to lose it. As Mr. Smith stated, the Com- 
pany was started for the express purpose of supplying the 
sinews of war, which were all that electricians claimed at that 
time to be necessary for securing the triumph of the new 
system and the downfall of gas. It was supposed that the 
electric light was cheaper than gas “‘ from the simple reason 
‘‘that there was profound ignorance then as to the cost 
‘‘of the light.” Mr. Smith’s comment on this delusion 
is as follows :—‘‘ All I can say is, that if one-half or even 
‘* one-quarter of what was then strenuously contended had 
‘* been borne out by subsequent facts, we should have been 
‘“in a very different position from that which we are occupy- 
‘‘ing to-day.” This is so conspicuously true, that it will 
require all Mr. Hammond's casuistry to “‘ inspire confidence” 
in shareholders who now wish that all chairmen of electric 
lighting companies had taken a pattern from Mr. Smith. So 
much for the past; but Mr. Smith has something to say 
about the future. He points out that the hope of making a 
profit out of electrical installations must be very slight, 
because three-fifths of the cost of establishments of this kind 
would be in buildings, land, boilers, engines, and matters of 
this order. No amount of scientific progress can affect this 
part of the capital outlay. There remain only the other two- 
fifths, which may be lessened by scientific discovery. When 
these truths are taken into consideration, coupled with the 
low price of gas in Great Britain, Mr. Smith does not see 
how electric lighting can be made to pay. It should be 
recorded, to the honour of the Directors, that they have 
borne all the expenses of promoting the Company; they drew 
no fees; and at least one-fourth of the capital is owned by 
them. If, therefore, electric lighting has really passed the 
experimental stage, why should this Company have been 
wound up ? 

An inquiry has been held at Wolverhampton, by Major- 
General Scott, a Board of Trade Inspector, as to the grounds 
upon which certain Local Authorities of the neighbourhood 
were opposing a Provisional Order asked for by the South 
Staffordshire Electric Lighting Company. The authorities 
in question complained that the Model Order issued by the 
Board of Trade did not sufficiently protect the interests of the 
ratepayers in several important respects. The principal one 
was that power to revoke the Order was retainel by the 
Board of Trade only in the event of failure to supply, or of 
the undertakers becoming insolvent. It was contended that 
revocation ought also to be the penalty for failure to supply 
electricity at a reasonable price, for persisting in a bad or 
obsolete system of supply, and for interruption of the service. 
After much discussion, these defaults were conceded to be 
good ground, not for revocation of an Order, but for the issue 
of a competing Order. Besides this, the Local Authorities 
succeeded in fastening upon the promoters the cost of erecting 





and maintaining testing stations, while the testing officers 
are to be appointed by the authorities themselves. Moreover, 
the parliamentary expenses of the opposing Local Authorities 
are to be defrayed by the promoters. As there are more 
than half-a-dozen of these public bodies in the district pro- 
posed to be taken by the Company, it remains to be seen 
whether all these obligations, in addition to the other risks 
and expenses of Brush lighting, will not frighten the pro- 
moters out of the neighbourhood. 

A short time since we mentioned the fact that an offer 
had been made by Mr. Gordon, on behalf of the Telegraph 
Construction Company, to provide electric lighting for Not- 
tingham at a cost of about a quarter of a million sterling. 
The estimate of working expenses showed that the price of 
incandescent lighting ought to be much less than that of gas. 
We did not take the trouble to criticize the estimate in detail, 
for many reasons. This thankless task has, however, been 
performed for us by Engineering, in a manner that must have 
come upon Mr. Gordon as a disagreeable surprise. He is 
kindly informed that his grand dynamos will be of little use 
for ‘town purposes,” because they only give alternating 
currents, which may, indeed, be used for lighting, but will 
not distribute power, inasmuch as there is no known motor 
capable of working with them. Mr. Gordon is also accused 
of allowing too little for renewals of lamps. Besides this, 
‘‘however correct the calculations may be, the premisses 
‘‘upon which they are founded are quite fallacious; con- 
‘‘sequently the results are totally misleading, and if the 
‘‘Corporation accepts them they will be greatly disap- 
‘‘ pointed.” Apart from the slipshod grammar of this pas- 
sage, it might have been written specially for the Journat, 
and we can hardly believe it possible that such strong dis- 
approval of an electric lighting scheme can be an editorial 
declaration of our contemporary. The ground for this sweep- 
ing condemnation is the consideration, supported by argument, 
that Mr. Gordon has estimated for double the number of 
hours during which the lights would probably be in use. The 
effect of this correction is to equalize the cost of incandescent 
and gas lighting per year of 1225 hours. And even this result 
could not be attained for some years, or until the plant is 
thoroughly utilized, and the system permanently established. 
What the cost of the lighting would be in the interval, in 
order to pay all capital and working expenses of the establish- 
ment, must be left to the imagination. 

As an example of the way in which news is garbled by 
repetition and transmission, it may be noted that a town 
councillor of Dublin publicly told his colleagues the other 
day that the Nottingham Corporation had accepted the 
tender mentioned above. As a matter of fact it was never 
asked for by the Corporation, and will never be officially 
considered by them. The estimate was volunteered by Mr. 
Gordon, probably to try his hand at this class of work; and 
only a small portion of the town could be supplied even for 
the preposterous sum named. 


FURTHER OPPOSITION TO THE DUBLIN GAS BILL 


Tue members of the Dublin Town Council who lately discharged 
the pleasant and patriotic duty of attending at Westminster, 
for the purpose of opposing the Bill of the Alliance and Dublin 
Consumers’ Gas Company in the House of Lords, have re- 
turned to their own domain and given an account of their 
proceedings. In addition to the immediate effect of these 
pilgrimages, it must afford great satisfaction to many of these 
gentlemen to reflect that they are at the same time acquiring 
experience that may be useful in case there should ever be a 
Parliament in Dublin. It is scarcely necessary to state that ° 
the Town Council are not satisfied with the treatment they 
received from the Lords Committee. According to Mr. 
Mulligan, this was owing altogether to the sly policy of the 
Company in securing ‘‘all the chief men of the Parliamentary 
“Bar” and ‘three talented Engineers.” The Lords Com- 
mittee gave heed to these deceiving gentlemen; and the 
Corporation were worsted. As, however, Mr. Mulligan ad- 
mitted that their side was represented by Mr. O'Hara, Q.C., 
and Mr. Fitzgerald, and as we know—although the speaker 
did not boast of it—that Mr. T. Hawksley was also re- 
tained by the Corporation, it is difficult to understand that 
they were so defenceless as represented. Sir John Barrington 
endeavoured to convince the Council that the Lords Com- 
mittee had acted fairly to the city, and that the opposition to 
the Bill (which has already cost the ratepayers £500, and the 
Company as much more) should not be carried into the other 
House at further expense, and simply on the question of 
capital ; but was of course outvoted. It is notevery year that 
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Dublin “ T.C.’s” have such a fair excuse for visiting London 
on official business twice in one season, and why should they 
be debarred from giving themselves so much pleasure? At 
all events, Mr. Mulligan and his friends are determined to 
have another struggle with the artful officials of the Gas 
Company. They have not as yet made a very desperate 
fight for their cause; for it is impossible to think that the 
Company could have altogether forestalled them in the 
matter of professional and legal assistance had the opposition 
been earnest. If, however, the occasion is only to be utilized 
for the glorification of the individual members of the Town 
Council, they are quite wise in being economical in the 
matter of retainers and fees. The deputation itself is suf- 
ficiently costly, without these superfluous luxuries, which 
are only required when there is something like a case to be 
supported. 


THE DUTIES OF THE GAS INSTITUTE. 

Durinc the few weeks before the annual meetings of 
The Gas Institute, it is but natural that the thoughts of 
many minds should be directed to the public and private 
state and functions not only of the Institute, but of that 
class of the community from whom it is formed. As for the 
Institute itself, it cannot be imagined that the existing 
arrangements, improved as they are in comparison with the 
conditions of only a few years since, will long remain un- 
changed. The work and responsibilities of the Institute must 
be increased if it is to maintain its present promise, although 
the time and manner of taking the necessary forward steps 
may well be matter for anxious consideration. Mr. Lowe, 
President of the South-Western District Association, speak- 
ing at Weymouth recently, revived the idea of incorporating 
with the Institute the organization of the Gas Companies’ 
Association. As to this proposal, it may be thought that all 
the advantages of such a fusion are on the side of the 
Association, and all the risks on that of the Institute. 
We do not share this view in all respects, for it would 
appear desirable that the Institute should, if possible, 
be the centre from which scattered members might at any 
time draw advice and a fair amount of assistance in their 
professional work. That something of this kind is neces- 
sary might be inferred, if other evidence were lacking, 
from the multiplicity of questions addressed to the Editor 
of the Journat by puzzled gas managers. This is a matter 
on which discussion is to be invited; and, in default or 
in anticipation of any debate arising upon it at the 
next meeting of the Institute at Sheffield, we will gladly 
open our ‘“ Correspondence” columns to expressions of 
opinion on the point, either from members of the Institute 
or of the Association. In the present issue of the JournaL 
another aspect of the Institute is examined by a correspon- 
dent who is dissatisfied, and not without cause, with the 
present standing of young men trained for the work of gas 
engineering. We do not precisely understand from him by what 
steps a “ profession ” is to be constituted as such by the men 
who live by it. There are already men in the higher walks 
of the art or practice of gas engineering who are as truly pro- 
fessionals as could be defined by any interpretation. What 
our correspondent appears to require is some sort of guarantee 
that gas managerships shall only be filled by men properly 
trained for the work; and, further, that men trained for the 
post shall have a fair field and no favour. As to his exalted 
notions of this training we shall say nothing now, beyond 
agreeing that there are more men under than over trained 
for their duties. Much of his apparently high standard falls 
under the comprehensive phrase of educated common-sense, 
which certainly every man requires in order to be successful 
either as a gas manager or in any other business. The com- 
plaint that a gas engineer must have acted as such before he 
can be recognized as one of the fraternity, is really a plea 
against the common fact that ‘‘ nothing succeeds like success.” 
How can it be said that a man is a good manager, until he 
has had an opportunity of managing? Still, the educational 
duty of the Institute is not to be neglected; and in this 
respect our correspondent deserves credit for speaking the 
word in season. 


MEETING OF THE FRENCH GAS MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Tae Annual Congress of the Société Technique de I’ Industrie 
du Gaz en France was held at Marseilles from the 2nd to 
the 5th inst., under the presidency of M. Ancel, assisted by 
MM. Marché (Vice-President), Alavoine and Cornuault (Secre- 
taries), and the members of the Committee. The meeting 
took place a month earlier than usual, in view of the unde- 








sirability of a visit to Marseilles in the height of summer, 
and also to avoid clashing with the meetings of the English 
and German societies. In consequence of this happy arrange- 
ment, a greater number of the members of the Société 
Technique may be enabled to visit Sheffield in company 
with their English brethren next month. The proceedings 
at Marseilles comprised, besides the usual business transac- 
tions, a visit to the Marseilles Gas-Works, a déjewner given 
by the Gas Company, visits to the Pintsch oil gas works for 
lighting railway carriages, also to the docks, the aqueduct 
at Roquefavour, and an excursion to Algiers. Mr. R. O. 
Paterson, President of The Gas Institute, was elected an 
honorary member of the Society ; and a number of ordinary 
and associate members were added to the roll. The author 
of the prize essay for the year is M. Guéguen, who submitted 
a long paper on the ‘‘ Chemical Theory of the Production of 
‘* Tiluminating Gas.” Thirty-five communications were read 
at the three sittings for the reception of this class of business. 
On the whole, the meeting was very successful, and in many 
respects an improvement on the gathering of last year. 


ater and Sanitary Affairs. 


Mr. Crookes and his colleagues, Dr. Odling and Dr. Meymott 
Tidy, are not extinguished by the remarks to which they 
were recently subjected in the House of Commons on Mr. 
Firth’s interpellation addressed to Sir Charles Dilke. Their 
monthly report on the London Water Supply still makes 
its appearance, though slightly modified in its form. It is 
addressed to the Secretary of the Local Government Board 
instead of the President, and sets off with an explicit state- 
ment that the report has been prepared at the expense of the 
Water Companies. Of course this fact was very well known 
before, though it was not formally stated, except in the 
annual report. Mr. Firth and Sir Charles Dilke may now be 
happy, except that the present document shows the fallacies 
which beset the monthly reports presented to the Registrar- 
General by Dr. Frankland. Thus exception is taken to 
Dr. Frankland’s statement that “during” the month of 
March the waters supplied by the Grand Junction and the 
Lambeth Companies were ‘very slightly turbid, and con- 
“tained moving organisms;"’ the truth being that this 
only had reference to one day instead of the whole 
month. Messrs. Crookes, Odling, and Tidy admit that out 
of nearly 5000 samples of water which they have examined 
since December, 1880, they have met with an occasional 
specimen containing one or two ‘‘ moving organisms ;” 
but in no case have they found a month’s or even a week’s 
supply of any Company’s water to be chargeable with such a 
condition. As to the significance of these organisms, a quota- 
tion is made from a lecture delivered by Dr. Frankland at the 
Royal Institution in 1861, in which the presence of animaleulw 
is proved to be quite consistent with excellence of quality in 
the water itself. Mr. Crookes and his friends suggest, with 
regard to the ‘‘ moving organisms” in the London water, 
that ‘‘ some intimation of their little real importance might, 
‘in common fairness, be expected from one who, by his 
‘* persistent use of language which has been reprobated by a 
‘‘Royal Commission, does not a little to create an un- 
“founded prejudice against the water supply on which he is 
‘* expected impartially to report.’’ This is plain speaking, and 
indicates that Dr. Frankland is not to have things all his own 
way. Sir Charles Dilke may now consider which report is 
most likely to ‘‘ mislead the public.” 

The London correspondent of a provincial paper comments 
on the procedure of Mr. James Beal, in advocating the right 
of the Trustees of the St. James's Burial Ground, near the 
Hampstead Road, to sell the same toa Railway Company as 
if it were private property, irrespective of the public interest. 
*‘ People,” says the correspondent, ‘‘ asked if London Muni- 
‘“‘ cipal Reform was worth having, if this were a type of the 
‘‘ municipal reformer.” Further, it is suggested that the 
inhabitants of London “ are likely to return to themselves, 
‘* and to feel how great a loss was even Sir Richard Cross’s 
‘* Water Bill, when they read the accounts of the London 
** Water Companies.” A parliamentary return just issued 
shows how matters are advancing. For the year ending in 
September, 1882, the Chelsea Company had a water-rental 
of £100,362; the Grand Junction, £155,251; the Lambeth, 
£170,809 ; the Southwark and Vauxhall, £184,918 ; and the 
West Middlesex, £176,612. For the year ending in December, 
1882, the water-rental of the East London Company was 
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£231,972 ; the Kent, £100,464; and the New River, 
£427,724. Inthe year ending March, 1882, the water rental of 
the Chelsea Company showed an increase of 3°4 per cent. ; the 
Grand Junction, 6°4; the Lambeth, 6°5 ; the Southwark, 3; 
and the West Middlesex,4. In the year ending December, 
1882, the water-rental of the East London Company increased 
8-2 per cent. (5°3 per cent. in the previous year); the Kent, 
4-4 per cent. (6°7 in the previous year) ; and the New River, 
2:6 per cent. (4:0 in the previous year). The capital raised 
at the latest date in each instance—September or December 
—was as follows:—Chelsea, £1,150,700; East London, 
£2,089,700; Grand Junction, £1,310,000; Kent, £720,564 ; 
Lambeth, £1,444,817; New River, £3,228,104 ; Southwark, 
£1,822,000; and West Middlesex, £1,153,740. The total 
of these amounts is £12,919,125; to which may be added 
£174,529 received as premiums. Nearly one-half the pre- 
miums appertain to the East London Company, and more 
than one-fourth to the Grand Junction. The total water- 
rental appears as £1,547,619. This is after deducting empty 
houses. In September and December, 1880, the total capital 
raised was £12,454,268, and the net water-rental for the year 
was £1,426,950. 

On Friday a paragraph appeared in The Times, stating that 
the Lambeth Water Company, having “put an addition of 
‘‘upwards of 20 per cent. upon the rentals about two years ago, 
‘* with a demand for beforehand payment,” were now trying 
to exact extra charges for baths and gardens, as also for taps 
in bedrooms. The statement thus confidently made has 
elicited a reply from Mr. 8. H. Louttit, the Company’s 
Secretary, who shows that the average yearly addition to the 
rentals is considerably under 1 per cent., and in most cases 
the increase has only taken place on a change of tenancy. 
The extra charges prove to be a myth, having no further 
foundation than the circumstance that the officers of the 
Company are examining the house fittings from time to time, 
in order that the constant supply may be introduced without 
waste. The ‘‘ beforehand payment” is in reality the exact 
reverse, a quarter’s water-rent being allowed to accrue before 
the collection is made. But some people are fond of ‘‘ making 
‘history ;” putting fancies in the place of facts, and concocting 
something agreeable to their prejudices. 

The water supply of Cardiff has been the subject of a lively 
debate in the Town Council of the borough, with the result 
that what is known as the Taff Vawr scheme has been adopted, 
the estimate for which is a quarter of a million sterling. Appli- 
cation will have to be made to Parliament next year for power 
to carry out the scheme, though it is possible that a portion 
of the plan may for a time remain in abeyance. The exist- 
ing water-works were purchased by the Corporation four years 
ago, for the sum of £300,000. It was a matter of contention 
in the Council, during the debate last week, whether Cardiff 
would continue: to grow at the pace which has hitherto cha- 
racterized its development, and whether the projected dock at 
Barry would not have the effect—if established—of seriously 
checking the prosperity of the borough. The views of the 
alarmists were discredited, and the necessity of an enlarged 
and improved supply of water was insisted upon, the dissen- 
tients being defeated by twenty votes to six. The discussion 
waxed so hot at one time that the Mayor considered himself 
insulted, and vacated the chair. After an interval of a few 
minutes, his Worship resumed his post, and subsequently 
received an apology from the principal offender. 

The Swansea water supply possesses some peculiar features. 
In twenty-four hours 8,841,010 gallons enter the conduit, 
but only 2,494,800 gallons come out of it. The difference is 
attributed to loss by leakage. In the town itself there is said 
to be an enormous waste of the supply. Another cireum- 
stance is that while water costs the borough more than 54d. 
per thousand gallons, the Ccrporation have been supplying it 
for trade purposes by meter at 4d. It has just been resolved 
that the minimum charge per thousand gallons shall be 6d. 
—a revision which is expected to add £300 a year to the 
income. A Local Government Board inquiry has been held 
at Swansea, consequent on the application of the Town 
Council for power to borrow £20,000 wherewith to lay down 
a 24-inch main to prevent the present leakage. A more 
rigorous inspection of fittings is also to take place. 

Possibly we shall hear no more of the Lower Thames Valley 
Main Sewerage Board for the next three months. They have 
allowed this space of time to Messrs. Mansergh and Melliss 
to prepare a scheme or schemes for the disposal of the sewage 
of their district by chemical treatment and precipitation on 
one or more sites. For this service the Board are to pay the 
sum of 300 guineas, and when they have the plan before them 





they are not to be under any obligation to adopt it. If they 
wish to carry out the plan, the next thing will be to see how 
they are to obtain possession of the requisite sites. They 
will also have to settle matters with the Local Government 
Board, as well as to agree among themselves and pacify the 
local opposition which they are sure to encounter. 

The Mayor of Darlington declares the town sewage farm 
to be ‘“‘a white elephant.” The capital account is nearly 
£100,000, and the deficiency in the revenue this year amounts 
to £6000, or £1000 more than last year. The farm is 
reckoned to cost the ratepayers 10d. in the pound per annum. 
The yearly revenue includes £1200 for milk,and the Com- 
mittee having charge of the farm are paying attention to the 
subject of ensilage, hoping, if they could manage to adopt 
this process, it would save considerable expense in feeding 
the cows at Christmas. The financial prospect has been 
discussed at a meeting of the Town Council, and the Mayor 
has consoled his colleagues by the consideration that the 
burden they have to bear is one they could not avoid. The 
Corporation were compelled by an injunction to keep the 
sewage out of the Skerne, and to do this they were obliged 
to acquire the farm. His Worship said their only plan was 
to conduct the undertaking with as little expense as possible, 
and it was to be hoped that when drier seasons came round 
they would work the farm to more advantage. With regard 
to sewage farms in general, the unfortunate fact appears 
to be that the land is never obtained on fair agricultural 
terms. 





Essays, Commentaries, and Rebielos. 


COLONEL MAJENDIE ON THE EXPLOSION AT THE 
TRADESTON GAS-WORKS. 


CoLonEL MasEnpIE’s report to the Home Secretary on the three 
explosions which occurred in Glasgow on the night of Saturday, 
the 20th of January, and the ensuing morning has been issued as 
a parliamentary paper, after what must be considered a somewhat 
vexatious delay. The interval between the present time and last 
January has been long enough to rob the report of all interest as 
ordinary news, and it only remains to see whether the record of 
Colonel Majendie’s labours possesses any claim to regard as a 
permanent addition to our knowledge of a subject that has hitherto 
been happily obscure. Although Colonel Majendie speaks of three 
explosions, there was only one that possesses any distinct interest 
for us; and as it was also the most important, this is the one 
that occupies the greater portion of the document. According to 
this statement, the explosion in question took place at the Trades- 
ton Gas-Works about 10.10 p.m., at a point shown on a plan. The 
gasholder, which it was evidently the intention of certain miscreants 
to destroy by the detonation of some nitro-compound, stands in a 
yard apart from the works; and this portion of the Corporation 
property is not otherwise occupied by plant, with the exception of 
a spare tank for another holder of equal size, a governor-house, a 
gate lodge, and a stable and outhouse. The holder is strongly con- 
structed, telescopic, the outer counterbalanced lift being 160 feet in 
diameter, and both lifts 80 feet deep, guided by 16 cast-iron columns. 
On the night of the outrage the holder was supplying gas, under 
a pressure of 24 inches, to the southern district of the city, and the 
only servant of the Corporation on duty at the time was a valve- 
man, who visited the holder and governor-house about every hour. 
At 10.10 p.m. the outer lift was grounded, and the inner lift was at 
a height of 22 ft. 6 in., and contained 350,000 cubic feet of gas. Ai 
this moment, and while the valveman was in the governor-house, 
he was startled by ‘‘a violent explosion on the west side of the gas- 
holder, followed by the inflammation of an immense body of gas 
issuing from the south-west of the holder—i.e., the side towards 
Muirhouse Lane. At the same moment there was a rattle of falling 
fragments and débris, of which a number fell in the neighbourhood 
of the governor-house and beyond, and flame was observed to bé 
issuing from numerous holes in the roof of the holder, which began 
to descend rapidly.”” These are the words in which Colonel 
Majendie describes the occurrence ; and they give a very striking 
idea of the scene presented to the startled valveman. The man 
stood at the door of the governor-house for a short time, estimated 
by him to have been about two minutes, until he had collected his 
wits, and then ran to the gatehouse, a distance of 83 yards. By 
the time he got near this place, upon looking round, he saw that 
the holder was quite down, and the flame was burning with greatly 
diminished violence. From this fact it was gathered that the 
whole contents of the holder—350,000 cubic feet—had burnt out 
in a short space of time, estimated at from three to five or six 
minutes. The valveman’s next action was to open the inlet- 
valves of the holders in the other part of the works across 
the Lilybank Road, and afterwards to shut the inlet and outlet 
valves of the damaged holder. According to the report, the ‘‘ vapour 
from the naphtha in the holder continued to burn until 8 a.m. 
the following morning.”” This must be ascribed to the fact that the 
holder had long been in use for storing 26-candle gas, whence the 
naphtha had been condensed. Otherwise it is difficult to under- 
stand what there could have been to burn after the inlet-valve was 
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closed. The explosion itself is described as having been heard at 
distances of at least four or five miles, and it was said to be 
exceedingly sharp and well defined. Some of the lights in the 
district were extinguished, but not all; and this phenomenon is 
explained by Mr. Foulis (the General Manager) as being due to 
cross-connections with other holders. When the rupture occurred 
there was naturally a reduction of pressure in the mains, and it 
would remain reduced until the valves of the holder were shut. The 
reduction was felt most in the lower levels of the district, and it 
was here that the cases of extinction occurred. The supply was 
resumed after a very few minutes; and although it was not 
quite so full as before, there was very little inconvenience to the 
public. Not many of the street lamps went out. A number of 
windows were broken within a radius of a quarter of a mile; but 
the greatest damage to property was in the case of six cottages in 
a lane situated 90 feet distant from the holder, and immediately 
opposite to the point where the explosion occurred. This damage 
is described as being generally of the nature to be expected in the 
neighbourhood of an explosion, and consisted of broken windows, 
shaken woodwork and plastering, and the scorching of some of 
the outside woodwork. Nine of the occupants of these cottages 
sustained injury from burns; and Colonel Majendie is unable to 
explain this effect, unless on the supposition that the people, terri- 
fied by the first shock, ran out of doors and met the scorching blast 
of flame from the holder. The houses were not burnt inside at 
all. Some outhouses and piggeries between the cottages and the 
holder altogether escaped; and there were other signs of the 
transient but sharp nature of the blast of fire. In the holder yard 
there were various evidences of the explosion, in the shape of 89 
pieces of ironwork recovered between the holder and the fence, the 
greater portion being pieces of one of the guide carriages of the 
outer lift. One of the columns was cracked and pitted, especially 
in one place opposite where the broken bracket had been, where 
there was a distinct circular indentation from 8 to 4 inches in 
diameter, as if the metal had sustained a violent blow. The sus- 
pending -inch chain had been broken off the outer lift, and in 
consequence of its sudden release from strain had whipped itself 
round the top girder. The centre of damage was evidently the top 
of the grip close by this particular column. The sheeting of the 
inner lift opposite this point was ripped open, partly the result of 
explosion, but principally in consequence of the bulged sheets 
becoming torn against the inside of the grip during the rapid 
descent of the top lift. Besides this the prominent feature of 
interest was a large number of holes and bulges in the crown 
of the holder, all of which had been effected from the interior ; 
that is to say, the edges of the holes were turned outwards, and 
the bulges and cracks were upwards. In evidence of the severity 
of the explosion, it is remarked that ‘one of the angle-irons of 
the roof framing near the side farthest from the explosion, and 
8 inch thick, had a hole about 1 inch in diameter punched clean 
through, almost as if it had been done by a machine.” Some of 
the peculiarly pitted plates found 160 yards distant on the railway 
had been blown out of the farther side of the holder. The 
hydraulic cup was, at the point of explosion, blown into such small 
pieces that 52 of the fragments of plates, rivets, &c., weighed only 
21 Ibs. 

The foregoing details are sufficient to show the severity of the 
explosion, and Colonel Majendie was able to ascertain that all the 
observed effects proceeded from one centre outside the holder. 
This conclusion effectually disposed of the idea of a “gas explo- 
sion” in the holder itself ; but the report places on record some 
observations on this point, which, if better known among the pur- 
veyors of news for the daily papers, would prevent the appearance 
of such silly reports of imaginary attempts to blow up gasholders 
as have been lately published. Colonel Majendie, moreover, care- 
fully sets up, for the purpose of demolishing, all possible and im- 
possible hypothesesconnecting the observed results with explosions 
of gas outside the holder, as from some previous leakage. Apart 
from every other consideration, however, Colonel Majendie sensibly 
urges that it is “ absolutely outside the bounds of physical possi- 
bility for a gas mixture ignited in the open air to develop an 
energy which would shatter masses of cast iron into many pieces, 
crack and deeply indent and pit a massive cast-iron column, deface 
a stone coping, break up the substantial wrought-iron plates of an 
hydraulic joint into small fragments,” and cause the other observed 
effects. He enforces this remark with great wealth of illustrative 
detail, the occasion for which was apparently a rumour of the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring cottages having noticed a strong 
smell of gas for some days previous to the explosion. This and 
all other reports defamatory of the gas-works management are 
effectually disposed of. Any one desiring a compilation and com- 
mentary on all the recently recorded gasholder fires or explosions 
will be pleased with this report; for Colonel Majendie not only 
refers to and explains the Nine Elms, Dartford, and Keighley 
instances, but also describes special experiments conducted at his 
desire with explosive mixtures of gas and air by Mr. Foulis. 

As the explosion in the present case was not due to ignited gas, 
an indication of the nature of the explosive substance was afforded 
by the character of its effects. These were intensely local, and 
must have been produced by some exceedingly powerful agent. 
Not only were pieces of iron of all sizes torn out and driven through 
the top and sides of the holder to distances of 150 and 200 yards 
away, but 77 pieces, some exceedingly small, were driven “ point- 
blank ’’ through plates a quarter of an inch thick at a distance of 
160 feet. One little rivet-head, weighing only 129-06 grains, and 
measuring about 7% inch in diameter, was actually found embedded 








in the plate on the opposite side of the holder. These effects were 
too violent to have been produced by gunpowder. After review- 
ing the characteristics of the injury to the iron, and quoting 
Professor Abel as to the possibility of igniting coal gas by dynamite, 
Colonel Majendie announces his opinion that the damage was done 
by the explosion of a nitro-compound equal to 5 lbs. of well-made 
dynamite, detonated in the space between the column and the 
twelfth plate from the top of the upper lift, immediately over the 
cup joint (probably resting upon it), and to the right of the bracket. 
Colonel Majendie points out that the locality, from its isolation 
and absence of lighting, was most favourably exposed for an outrage 
of this kind; and that the exact spot selected for placing the explo- 
sive was likewise the most favourable for concealment. Access to 
the interior of the gasholder yard had probably been obtained 
by the removal of a couple of palings; and the whole transaction 
probably occupied little time, for the outer lift must have grounded, 
or nearly so, before the explosive could have been deposited on the 
top of the grip, and the charge was fired before the top lift had 
fallen much farther. 

Altogether, it must be admitted that this report is a carefully 
prepared and satisfactory account of an event which was very 
mysterious at the time, and continued to be so until other occur- 
rences threw a lurid light upon the character and aims of its pro- 
bable perpetrators. Any one reading Colonel Majendie’s remarks 
by the light of these circumstances (with which he has, of course, 
nothing to do) will be the more ready to appreciate the necessity 
for the exercise of so much care in formulating a conclusion from 
the data given. On the whole, although late in making its appear- 
ance, this report does add to our knowledge of a difficult subject; 
and while reflecting with a feeling of thankfulness that the damage 
done on this occasion—the first of its kind—was so slight, we may 
be permitted to express a hope that Her Majesty’s Chief Inspector 
of Explosives will never be called upon to hold another inquiry of 
a like character. 





GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 
Tue Money Market was flat last week, and nearly all classes of 
stocks experienced more or less depression. Although less affected 
than some others, Gas and Water securities have to a slight extent 
sympathized with the general tone, and a few stocks have receded 
a little in price. It is noteworthy, however, that among these are 
included stocks which generally stand very well and firmly; for 
instance, Commercial and South Metropolitan among Gas Com- 
panies, and New River among Water Companies. We think it is 
therefore fair to assume that the downward movement proceeds 
from no inherent weakness, but from the external influences affect- 
ing the Money Market in general. There was, however, a rise of 
13 in Gaslight ‘‘H,” and 1 in Commercial debenture stock. 
Suburban Gas Stock, too, would seem to be in good demand. At 
the Mart, on Thursday, £12,000 of 7 per cent. stock in the Wands- 
worth and Putney Gas Company was sold at a fraction over 41 per 
cent. premium. As this stock is now receiving 8} per cent. 
dividend, it therefore sold to return 6 per cent. onthe money. We 
understand it was all bought by those whose acquaintance with 
the affairs of the Company qualify them to be the best judges of 
its value. ’ 

The Water Market was rather flat, as we have said. In addi- 
tion to the retrogression of New River new, East London receded 38, 
and Grand Junction 1}. 

The markets closed at the end of the week as follows :— 


























| | when |2, 3| | Paid | ciosing Rive! Yield 
Teme. | Share| ividend.|E oS eee share| Prices. |Fall | vent. 
| ac” | | Wk. ment. 
z | |p.c. GAS COMPANIES. | | |£s. 4, 
589,944; 10 | 18 Ap. | 10 |Alliance& Dublin 10p.c.max, 10 | 17—18/.. 511 1 
200,000 5 |80Nov.| 74 |Bombay, Limited. . . .| 5| 6—6)|.. 515 4 
880,000 'Stck.| 28 Feb.| 10 |Brentford Consolidated . .| 100 174—179|.. 511 9 
$20,000; 20 |30 Mar.| 124 |British. . . .. . + +-| 20| 30—41|.. 6 2 0 
550,000 Stck.| 18 Ap. | 124 |Commercial, Old Stock . .| 100 |208—212) —1/5 17 11 
125,845| ,, ” | 98 | Do. New do. - «| 100 157—162) -- 5617 8 
70,000} ,, |29Dec.| 44 | Do.  4hp.c. Deb. do.| 100 |106—111}+1\/4 1 1 
557,820) 20 |14Dec.; 9 (Continental Union, Limited.) 20 | 28—-29|.. 6 4 1 
242,680} 20 “ta ee Do. New 69&°72| 14 194-20 | .. |6 4 0 
200,000) 20 oie Do. 7 p.c. Pref. | 20| 27-28|..|5 0 0 
284,060; 10 | 26Jan.| 11 (European, Limited .. +| 10} 1920] .. 1510 0 
90,000) 10 ae) Do. New 73)184—143) .. |5 12 10 
177,030 10 “nk oe Do. do. . .| 5 | 992] .. [51210 
6,891,150 Stck.| 14 Feb.| 11 (Gaslight & Coke, A,Ordinary | 100 |191—194) .. 5 13 4 
100,000; ,, ” 4 | Do. B,4p.c.max.| 100 | 82-85 | .. |4 14 1 
665,000) ,, * 10 | Do. C,D,&E,10p.c. Pf.) 100 |227—231| .. |4 6 7 
80,000 ,, et Or Do. F,5p.c. Prf. | 100 107—111| .. |4.10 0 
60,000) ,, ” 74 Do, G,7kp.c. do. | 100 157—162| .. 412 7 
1,800,000; ,, ” 7 Do. H,7 p.c. max.) 100 |140—143)+14'4 17 10 
1,049,150) ,, |29Dec.; 4 | Do, 4p.c. Deb.Stk.| 100 |104—107| .. |B 14 9 
65,350) , | 9» 44 | Do. 4hp.c. do. | 100 |109—112).. |4 0 4 
800,000) ,, |11 May| 12 (Imperial Continental . -| 100 |200-208*| .. [518 2 
897,100} ,, | 18Ap.;10 |London . . . . « « «| 100 |215—220) .. |4 10 10 
150,000, », | »1 | 6 | Do. Ist Pref. : 2} 100 |18i—s9 |: 4 6 4 
150,000; 5 |80Nov.| 9 |Oriental,Limited . . . .| 5 | 7}—7}| .. 5 16 1 
500,000 Stck.| 28,}"eb. | | |South Metropolitan, A Stock! 100 218—223/—145 18 10 
1,350,000) ,. ” | 114 Do. B do. | 100 |194—198) .. [516 2 
100,000} ,, |29Dec.| 5 | Do. 5p.c.Deb. Stk.| 100 /125—128) .. [3 18 1 
| | | | WATER COMPANIES, | | 
615,600 Stck.|29 Dec.| 7 (Chelsea, Ordinary. . . ‘| 100 191—195| .. 811 9 
656,560) ,, ” East London, Ordinary -| 100 189—193| —-3 '3 12 6 
700,000; 50 |14Dec.| 8 (GrandJunction .. . .| 50 107—112)—-14311 5& 
595,820/Stck.|11 May|10 |Kent . .... . -| 100 280-270"; .. 814 1 
832,875; 100 | 29 Dec.| 74 |Lambeth, 10 p. c. max. -| 100 2083-207) .. 312 & 
806,200/100| ,,- | 74 | Do. Thp.c.max.. .| 100 |177—182).. |4 2 5& 
125,000/Stck.|80 Mar.| 4 | Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 |105—108} .. 314 1 
500,000; 100 |14 Feb.| 113 |New River, New Shares . .| 100 360—870,'-5 3 8 6 
1,000,000/Stck.| 4, | 4 | Do.  4p.c: Deb. Stk. .| 100 |111—113] .. [3 10 9 
742,800) Stck.|14 Dec.| 74 |S’thwk & V’xhall, 10 p.c. max.| 100 |190—195/ .. |3 16 11 
998,681 61 ” 10 |West Middlesex,Old. . .| 61 |157—160) .. (3816 8 
155,910, 10 | | Do. New’ > :| 10 25-26 | «. |s 16 10 
*Ex div. \ 
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912 THE JOURNAL OF GAS LIGHTING, WATER SUPPLY, & SANITARY IMPROVEMENT. 
ACCOUNTS OF THE METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANIES FOR THE © YEAR 1882. 

-— | Chartered. Commercial. London. | South Metropolitan. All the Companies. 
d. £ s. d. s.. « & s. ad. | £ s. d. 
Capital and borrowed money mal 9,006, 146 13 5 745,845 10 0 898,891 2 6 | 2, 092 221 6 | 18,393,104 6 5 

Income—viz. : ‘a : 
Sale of gas by meter. 1,921,191 8 10 210,946 6 3 219,595 19 7 495,288 7 0 2,847 021 16 8 
Public lights, caating lighting ‘and contracts 128,961 9 1 19,659 8 4 22,764 16 2 51,681 0 6 223,016 14 1 
Meter-rents . é 40,023 19 1 4,340 11 6 4840 5 9 | 11,835 211 61,039 19 3 
Residual products . ; 566,316 6 5 77,615 O 2 77,852 16 7 | 213,730 8 10 935,014 12 0 
Miscellaneous, including old materials ; | 11,010 10 9 529 10 10 3,350 3 7 4,418 4 7 19,308 9 9 
Total income from all sources. . . . 1. +. ss | 2,667,503 9 2 | 313,090 17 1 327,904 1 8 | 776,903 310 | 4,085,401 11 9 

Expenditure—viz.: “ ee | me 
Coals, including carriage and dues. . .. . 949,690 17 5 122,481 16 9 123,660 13 1 270,936 16 1,466,770 3.4 
Purifying materials, including labour. . . . | 48,886 1 8 5,971 7 8 1,705 8 5 13,579 0 9 70,141 18 1 
Salaries and wages—manufacture. ... .| 192,659 19 38 80,091 9 7 80,407 2 8 66,231 16 38 319,390 7 9 
Wear and tear—manufacture. 259,088 12 5 19,375 5 4 40,590 15 0 75,349 510 | 394,403 18 7 
Rents, rates, and taxes . 108,654 4 5 8,173 10 1 11,604 5 4 25,143 13 10 | 153,575 13 8 
Salaries—management . 12,646 6 2 1,721 3 0 2,901 17 11 | 3,818 12 3 | 21,087 19 4 
Collectors’ commission. . ‘ 25,722 11 4 2,447 16 10 8,693 19 11 | 10,049 12 2 41,914 0 3 
Stationery, printing, and general charges ; 9,085 15 9 2,093 6 10 1,589 6 5 5,670 16 7 18,389 5 7 
Directors and auditors . 8,000 0 0 2,650 0 0 2,650 0 0 4,283 17 4 17,583 17 4 
Salaries and wages, wear and tear—distribution 120,118 10 10 92,674 911 24,939 18 9 | 38,182 13 11 205,915 13 5 
Repair and renewal of meters. > 87,150 4 3 8,508 6 6 8,108 12 2 | 7,039 4 10 50,806 7 9 
Law and parliamentary charges. al a 8,351 8 2 836 11 7 786 6 6 | 1,905 5 3 6,379 11 6 
Bad debts and extraordinary « expenses . 21,987 17 6 3,950 5 10 8,276 18 2 | 6,500 13 11 35,715 15 5 
Total expenditure on revenue account . 1,796,992 9 2 | 295,475 9 6 250,915 4 4 | 528,691 9 0 | 2,802,074 12 0 

| 

Gross profit. 870,511 0 0 | 87,615 7 7 | 76,988 17 4 248,211 14 10 | 1,283,326 19 9 
Do. per cent. on capital and borrowed nanny oo < | 1115 0 | 811 4 | 1117 3 911 8 
Do. do. gas- rental ; ioe fe 42 9 8 | 8719 10 | 8115 4 45 7 9 4116 0 








TABLE showing t the Capital, Income, Expenditure, and Profit per Ton of Coal carbonized in 1882. 























— | Chartered. Commercial. London. South Metropolitan. | All the Companies. 
£8. d. £s. d. £s. d. £s. d. £s. d. . 
Capital and borrowed money .....+.../| 7 7 11°55 4 11 11°72 5 6 9°92 419 11°18 610 4°60 
Income—viz. : 
Total gas-rental 111 498 1 8 5°26 1 8 963 1 6 1°48 1 9 10°65 
Meter-rents . . 7°36 6°42 6°90 6°78 7:13 
Residual products. 8 813 9 6°86 9 2°32 10 2°50 9 1°23 
Miscellaneous, including old materials 2:03 0°78 4°78 2°54 2°26 
Total income from all sources . 2 0 10°50 118 7:32 1 18 11°63 117 1°30 119 9°27 
Expenditure—viz. : 
Coals, including carriage and dues. 14 6°63 15 1°25 14 8:35 12 11°30 14 3°35 
Purifying materials, including labour. 8:99 8°84 2°43 778 8°19 
Salaries and wages—manufacture . 2 11°43 3 853 3 7:37 8 1°96 3 131 
Wear and tear—manufacture. 8 11°64 2 467 4 988 8 7:19 3 10:08 
Rents, rates, and taxes . 1 798 | 1 010 1 455 1 2-41 1 5°94 
Salaries—management . 2°33 2°55 414 2°19 2°46 
Collectors’ commission. . a 4°73 3°62 5°27 5°76 4:90 
Stationery, printing, and general charges ‘ 1°66 3°10 2°27 3°25 215 
Directors and auditors . : 1°47 3°92 3°78 2°46 2°05 
Salaries and wages, wear and tear—distribution 1 10°08 2 9°56 2 11°57 1 9°89 2 0:06 
Repair and renewal of meters pn 6°83 5°19 4°43 4:03 5°94 
Law and parliamentary charges. . 4 0°62 0°50 1:12 1°09 0°75 
Bad debts and extraordinary expenses . 4:04 5°84 4°67 3°72 417 
Total expenditure on revenue account. ... . 1 7 6°43 1 7 967 1 9 983 1 5 3:03 1 7 3:35 
Gross profit. 13 407 | 10 965 =| 9 1:80 11 10-27 12 5°92 














_ TABLE showing Increase or Decrease in each Item Pree 1882 compared with 1881. 












































Chartered. | Commercial. | London. South Metropolitan, All the Companies. 
__ | 
Inc. Ine. | Dec. Inc. Des. | Ine. Dec. Inc. Dec Ine. | Dec 
: £ i £2 f 2 es £ £ £ | £ 
Capital and borrowed money 136, 508 es me |88,085 | .. 50,399 - 219,687 
! | 
Income—viz. : | 
Sale of gas by meter 77,967 ‘ 2,400 ae Sie 1 xs 21,086 = | 110,626 
Public lights, including lighting ‘and contracts 8,738 | +s | CO 1,305 a 1,662 oe | 6,085 oe 
Meter-rents . 1,168 | ee i 182 | ea 225 | 1,551 | ee 
Residual products . oe a 48,751 | .. | 4,756 a 1,133 3,079 he | 61,561 
Miscellaneous, including old materials . . . os 37 39 oe 9 | e. 198 296 | ee 
Total income from all sources . 84,085 | : | 2,911 | 9,573 | 26,250 66,997 
Expenditure—viz. | } | | 
Coals, wre A carriage and dues. ae | 13,696 | 3,864 4,428 | .. 5,656 251 és 
Purifying materials, including labour 8,255 . 302 oe 94 1,757 5,220 ee 
Salaries and wages—manufacture . 7,047 oe 192 sii 678 oe 484 8,401 +s 
Wear and tear—manufacture. se 11,195 | .. 6,766 | 1,890 ae 8,377 ee 12,695 
Rents, rates, and taxes . 6,850 os 188 a 465 oa 725 na 8,228 Re 
Salaries—management . ye 443 72 ns = 67 +a 2,608 eae 8,044 
Collectors’ commission . . ‘ 597 ‘ zm 27 71 | as 711 aa | 1,854 ae 
Stationery, printing, and general charges > . 152 | 148 oe a 195 } oe 354 
Directors and auditors . . ‘ ad m= oe és os 359 359 | “s 
Salaries and wages, wear and tear—distribution ® 14,982 | 5,418 e 512 oe 2,179 we | on 6,873 
Repair and renewal of meters ae ae 8613 | .. 1,214 oe 268 oe 73 ve | 5,168 
Law and parliamentary charges. Sere 1,987 | - | 248 ee oe 946 ° 1,171 113 - 
Bad debts and extraordinary expenses . . . as | 1,445 | + 685 282 oe 1,371 os | 8,220 
Total expenditure on revenue account. | 25,789 1,735 | . 6,406 | . 10,220 | 7,428 
Gross profit .. . 59,874 | ee i is | 4,646 | 3,167 | 16,030 | | 74,425 | ° 
Be. per cent. on capital and borrowed reared : 0°50 | . | ee 0°62 0°04 os 0°49 | a | 0°41 | ° 
Do. do. _gas-rental ka eae 1-27 | ~ ol bee 2°33 me 0:07 1:09 - | 087 | ‘ 
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THe Propuction or Ammonra IN Coat DISTILLATION. 


At a recent meeting of the Chemical Society, Mr. G. Beilby gave 
some results in regard to the production of ammonia from the dis- 
tillation of two varieties of shales. One of these was a typical oil 
shale from Midlothian; the second, a coal shale from Ayrshire. 
Three different processes were tried with each shale. They com- 
prised the usual method of distillation at a low red heat, the 
same in a current of steam, and the same again in a current of 
steam; the residual coke being afterwards subjected to the pro- 
longed action of steam at such a temperature that the whole or a 
large part of the carbon was consumed, and the nitrogen liberated 
as ammonia. The nitrogen was determined by the soda-lime 
process. The oil shale gave with the first or ordinary process 
2°70 lbs. of nitrogen as ammonia in the liquid distillate, and 1°20 lbs. 
in the coke. The nitrogen combined with carbon amounted to 
8°88 Ibs. in the coke. With the second process all the ammonia 
in the coke came over in the distillate, and 3°9 lbs. of nitrogen as 
ammonia were recovered in this way; the nitrogen combined with 
carbon remaining untouched. By the third process the nitrogen 
that distilled over amounted to 12 lbs., and the combined nitrogen 
amounted to only 0°78lb. Similar results were obtained from the 
coal shale. The third process of distillation, whereby coal or 
shale is distilled in company with steam and the coke afterwards 
gasified by the same agency, is claimed by Mr. Beilby as being 
very successful commercially. In one case a coal shale which 
furnished only 18 lbs. of sulphate of ammonia per ton by the old 
method of working, now yielded by the improved process from 
75 to 98 lbs. All the nitrogen cannot be economically obtained, in 
consequence of difficulties in the fusion of the ashes. If the coke 
is valuable, it would not be burnt away in this manner in the 
retort; but the process is said to be particularly useful with small 
and bad coal. 








A GASHOLDER INDICATOR. 


Ina telescopic gasholder erected at Rheims by MM. Debiaune and 
Co., for the Rheims Gas Company, and in all respects of the usual 
French model—wrought-iron tubular guide columns, and sideways 
or tangential rollers—a novelty has been introduced in the shape 
of a dial to indicate the quantity of gas contained in the holder. A 
large dial (which may, of course, be graduated in any scale of 
measurement) is fixed on the middle tier of girders, and carries a 
pointer driven by a weighted line fastened to the top curb of the 
holder. As the holder rises and falls, therefore, the pointer indi- 
cates the content upon the dial. In this case, the device is probably 
useful from the fact that the tank is erected on the surface of the 
ground, and it is not possible to read off the state of the sheets and 
rivets, or even the height of a graduated rod, without ascending to 
the platform running round the tank at the water-line. With the 
dial the difficulty due to this cause is overcome. Another trouble 
caused by the height of the metal tank above ground in the present 
case is the exposure of the water to the risk of freezing in the cup, 
and also in the tank itself. To guard against this effect, four small 
vertical boilers are permanently fixed at the base of the structure, 
each utilizing one of the columns as a chimney. These boilers are 
made to draw cold water from the tank, and return it hot just 
under the surface; while a flexible steam-pipe is led up to the grip 
of the lower holder, where it is connected to a suitable pipe sealing 
in the water of the cup. The boilers are covered in brick houses, 
and the whole arrangement is reported to work well. 





EstTIMATING THE Density oF Foes. 


It has been remarked that the estimation of the comparative 
density of fogs has hitherto been by simple observation; and fogs 
have been described as slight, thick, very thick, &c., according to 
the unassisted opinion of the observer. To remove this uncertainty 
(which, among other things, prevents the satisfactory comparison 
of fogs in different places), Mr. Symons proposes the establishment 
of a uniform scale at meteorological stations, whereby the density 
of fogs may be reduced to an approximate numerical expression. 
About 6 feet from the ground he proposes to set up biackened 
screens, having five horizontal lines in white painted on them, at 
equal distances, but of variable breadth. The first may be half a 
millimétre wide ; the second, one millimétre; the third, two milli- 
métres ; and so on. In foggy weather the observer would stand 
6 feet in front of the board, and note the first line that he could see, 
beginning with the narrowest. The number corresponding to this 
line would indicate the degree of intensity of the fog. For obser- 
vations by night, five lanterns, each containing a standard candle, 
might be substituted for the painted lines. Coloured glasses would 
be used to moderate the light, if necessary, and the number of these 
glasses would give the indication of the density of the fog. The 
idea is put forward tentatively, but it is at least hopeful. 

THe Cost or Exvectric Licutine By Batrery. 

It has been announced of late that M. Trouvé has succeeded in 
producing a bichromate of potash battery capable of satisfactorily 
supplying incandescent electric lighting for domestic use. M. 
Hospitalier has experimented with these cells with a view to find- 
ing the cost of this method of lighting, and has communicated his 
results to the French Physical Society. With two batteries of six 
elements, connected in tension, six Swan lamps were maintained, 
the product being a constant current of 8 ampéres for 4} hours, 
when it regularly sank from 8 to 5 ampéres during 1 hour and 25 




































































































minutes. The electro-motive force developed by the two batteries 
was 0°96-horse power per hour. The consumption of material was 
as follows :—Moulded zinc, 1-463 grammes; bichromate of potash, 
2400 grammes ; sulphuric acid, 7°200 grammes. The cost of the 
power thus obtained is easily found. The amalgamated and 
moulded zinc costs at least 1 franc per kilogramme; the bichro- 
mate of potash costs 2 francs per kilogramme; and the sulphuric 
acid 20 centimes per kilogramme. Thus in the present case the cost 
was for zine 1°463 frs.; bichromate, 4°80 frs.; sulphuric acid, 1°44 frs.; 
or a prime cost for material consumed of 7°70 frs., or (say) 6s. 5d. 
for maintaining during one hour six lamps of 16-candle power. If 
besides this we reckon the cost of the battery and lamps, the total 
cost is increased to 9 frs., or 7s. 6d. for 96 candle-hours. The cost 
of the same amount of light from common coal gas at 3s. per 1000 
cubic feet would be 1°2d. This method of comparison is recom- 
mended the Revue Industrielle as a means of checking the fantastic 
calculations of amateurs of electricity. It is at least evident that 
incandescent lighting by battery power is not at this rate likely to 
be generally patronized. 


Communicated Articles. 


THE ACTION OF SOME HEATED SUBSTANCES ON THE 
ORGANIC SULPHIDES IN COAL GAS. 
By GrRevILLeE Wiiuiams, F.R.S. 

Introduction.—Numerous experiments have been made by 
chemists, during the last 20 years, to determine the nature and 
extent of the action of various heated substances upon the sulphur 
compounds in coal gas. I am not, however, aware of any attempt 
to classify or arrange the substances in accordance with their 
powers. It is true that Mr. Vernon Harcourt states that a mix- 
ture of clay and iron is more active than clay alone, and that 
MM. Versmann and Von Quaglio, in their patent of December, 
1878, after claiming the numerous compounds quoted hereafter, 
express a preference for the ores of titanium and tungsten; but I 
have not been able to find any extended quantitative comparison 
of the powers of substances at various temperatures to decompose 
the bisulphide of carbon and other organic sulphides in coal gas. 
The existence of a table containing the results of a number of 
experiments would materially assist us in appraising, et their true 
value, vague statements as to substances having been discovered, 
which, when heated, remove all the sulphur from coal gas without 
diminishing its illuminating power. When such statements are 
made, we may fairly ask whether a rigid quantitative comparison 
has been instituted between the substance and others whose effects 
are known. In fact, without such a comparison, under similar 
conditions, statements like the above have very little value. In the 
course of some investigations which I have been making in the 
laboratory of the London Gaslight Company, the want of such a 
table was so much felt, that I determined on constructing one, 
and the experiments about to be described in this article were 
made with that view. 
When we pass coal gas containing bisulphide of carbon over 
heated substances, two things may happen. In the first case, the 
bisulphide is more or less decomposed into sulphuretted hydrogen 
and methane, and the heated matter is not necessarily affected ; 
and, in the second, the sulphuretted hydrogen formed is itself 
more or less decomposed—the sulphur uniting with a metal to 
form a sulphide, the hydrogen being liberated. The cases where 
the reaction is partly of the first and partly of the second kind 
need not be discussed here. In the former case, the sulphuretted 
hydrogen can subsequently be acted upon by ferric oxide, and the 
sulphur utilized. Other conditions being the same, reactions of 
the first kind are, obviously, to be preferred. 
Before proceeding to record my own experiments, it is proper 
that I should give a précis of the work done by my predecessors 
in this field of inquiry ; and this course is the more desirable as it 
will save trouble to others who may desire to work in the same 
direction. I wish also to state that the investigation could not have 
been made without much greater labour, but for the boon conferred 
upon all workers on similar subjects by Mr. Vernon Harcourt, 
in his valuable invention for determining the sulphur in the organic 
compounds of coal gas. I must, however, state that in the course 
of my work I have been led to make a slight variation from 
what I believe is the usual mode of procedure. In addition to 
placing the white screen behind the tubes, I frequently hold them 
between the eye and a properly-lighted window. My reason for 
this is that the colour produced by the gas in the lead syrup is 
rarely, according to my experience—and it is a very large one—of 
exactly the same tint as the standard. It is often darker or dirtier 
in tint, and this gives an appearance of strength which at times 
disappears on examining the tubes by transmitted light in the way 
mentioned. It is then generally seen that the fluid in the experi- 
mental tube has less ‘‘ body” than the standard. In such a case, 
I invariably continue the current until satisfied that the ‘ body ” 
is the same in both cases. Fortunately, a healthy eye lends itself 
readily to the appreciation of minute differences of light, shade, 
and colour; and the faculty is highly susceptible of improvement 
by cultivation. 
Brief Chronological Sketch of Previous Researches.—In 1854, 
Mr. Bowditch introduced the use of clay both to remove ammonia 
and sulphur compounds. If, he says, gas free from substances 
which blacken lead paper be passed through clay, the gas will 
blacken lead paper, owing to the action of the clay upon certain of 
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its sulphuretted constituents. In 1860, Mr. Bowditch announced 
the fact that the action of lime upon bisulphide of carbon varies 
with the temperature. Between 110° and about 700° Fahr. it 
converts the bisulphide into compounds which combine with cold 
hydrate of lime and alkalies, but not with heated lime. His process 
consists in passing the gas over heated hydrate of lime, and then 
through ordinary ‘‘ dry lime.’’ He states the best working tempera- 
ture to be between 300° and 400° Fahr., and maintains that the 
illuminating power is increased 0°65 of a candle by the process. 

In June, 1875, Mr. Vernon Harcourt, in the course of a lecture 
delivered before the British Association of Gas Managers,* described 
some interesting experiments made by him on the action of heated 
substances upon coal gas. He prepared zine sulphide by heating 
zine sulphate to redness with half its weight of powdered coal. On 
passing the gas in the proportion of 1000 cubic feet per hour to 23 
cubic feet of the substance, the sulphur was reduced from 28 grains 
to 1°6 grains per 100 cubic feet. The coal heated by itself reduced 
the sulphur from 23 to 12 grains, which agrees fairly with six out 
of eleven of my results with coke at low redness, as will be seen 
further on. The sulphate of zinc by itself reduced it to 17 grains. 
Mr. Harcourt’s researches finally led him to conclude that the main 
effect was due to the product, not of the action of the coal on the 
zine sulphate, but of the latter on the coal; in effect, he finds the 
result to be due to the porosity of the coal thus treated. He then 
enters on the question of the effect of heating on gas, and alludes 
incidentally to the fact that clean gas becomes foul when heated 
per se; but he finds that the amount of sulphuretted hydrogen 
formed varies greatly according to whether the tube was filled or 
empty. When the tube was filled with nails, the lowest temperature 
at which the change took place was 400° Fahr. He also determined 
the important tact that the reaction is between the bisulphide of 
carbon and hydrogen, not water vapour. Mr. Harcourt then gives 
the results which he obtained by passing the gas for two months 
over pebbles in a flask heated over a ring burner. The lowest result 
obtained, for grains of sulphur per 100 cubic feet, was 7°5; and the 
highest, 9°2. That the pebbles had not lost their efficacy was proved 
by the fact that the grains of sulphur on the first day (Nov. 10) 
were 7°7; on the last day (Jan. 9) they were 7°9. 

I think I have now given the more salient points in Mr. Har- 
court’s researches on this subject up to 1875. I now proceed to 
notice his further work, reported in the Journat or Gas LIGHTING 
for April 17, 1877 (p. 594). He there refers to Mr. Bowditch 
having been the first, a good many years ago, to bring prominently 
forward the removal of bisulphide of carbon from gas by acting 
upon it with heated surfaces. Mr. Harcourt states that he uses 
this expression rather than heating the gas, because he believes 
that if it were possible to heat the gas without placing it in contact 
with heated surfaces the effect would be little or nothing. Among 
the experiments which bear upon this question may be cited those 
given in the present article, where the effect of an empty glass tube 
is compared with one filled with fragments of glass. 

Mr. Harcourt states that, when gas is brought into contact with 
heated surfaces, it is not necessary that their temperature should be 
even near that of a red heat in order that the hydrogen of the gas 
and the bisulphide of carbon should act upon each other with 
production of sulphuretted hydrogen. In his experiments at 
Horseferry Road, when the gas was passing at even 20,000 cubic 
feet per hour, the sulphur was reduced from 30 or 40 grains to 
10 and 15 grains. The effect, however, gradually diminished, 
owing to the difficulty of managing the temperature of the appa- 
ratus, and the consequent ill effect of heating too strongly, which 
caused carbon to become deposited upon the materials with which 
it was filled. Mr. Harcourt, however, states that the amount of 
carbon deposited was not enough to produce any prejudicial effect 
upon the illuminating power of the gas. 

Mr. Harcourt found that clay alone, made into small balls, acts 
fairly well if the gas passes at a moderate rate; but with a mixture 
of clay and oxide of iron, the gas could be purified as fast as (with 
the pressure of gas at his command) it could be sent through a bulb 
of 2 cubic inches capacity. At a rate of between 9 and 10 cubic 


feet per hour, the gas was as well purified as at a lower rate.. 


After passing through the bulb, the gas was sent through an oxide 
purifier, to stop the sulphuretted hydrogen. When balls of clay 
were used, and a small quantity of gas only passed, the sulphur 
was reduced to 9 or 10 grains; but when from 6 to 9} cubic feet 
per hour were passed, the effect diminished and almost disap- 
peared. But with balls of clay and iron, even at this rate, the 
sulphur was reduced from 33 grains to between 9 and 10 grains per 
100 cubic feet. Some weeks of continuous heating and passage 
of the gas did not impair the efficiency of the mixture; and Mr. 
Harcourt states that he hopes to find that the temperature required 
may be low enough to cause no deposit of carbon from the gas. 

In 1878, MM. Versmann and Von Quaglio took out a patent 
for the removal of sulphur compounds other than sulphuretted 
hydrogen (and notably bisulphide of carbon) from coal gas, by de- 
composing such sulphur compounds and forming sulphuretted 
hydrogen, which may be absorbed by any of the known processes, 
or by combining the sulphur of the sulphur compounds with certain 
materials to form sulphides. They attain their object by heating 
these materials in clay retorts, iron pipes, or other convenient 
apparatus, and passing the gas over or through the heated sub- 
stances. The latter include “ aluminum, barium, boron, calcium, 
chromium, cobalt, copper, lead, magnesium, manganese, potas- 
sium, silicium, sodium, strontium, tin, titanium and tungsten, 
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either in the metallic state or any of their compounds, which, by 
the action of the hydrogen or other reducing component parts of 
the gas, are rapidly more or less reduced to the metallic state.” 
Finally, they say: ‘ Of the materials above mentioned, we prefer 
titanium and tungsten, which we take in the state of ore, reduce to 
powder, and then incorporate in any suitable manner with clay or 
other suitable porous substance.” I will not detain the reader 
with comments on the above, but merely state that I have worked 
on some of the substances mentioned, and that the numbers 
representing their effects as compared with others will be found 
further on. 

During the progress of some experiments made to feel my way, 
and familiarize myself with the behaviour of substances at various 
temperatures in an atmosphere of coal gas, it became apparent 
that, even when the materials employed formed no compounds 
with the sulphur, they decidedly varied as regards the temperature 
of their maximum activity. Thus, when coal gas free from sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, but not purified by lime, and therefore con- 
taining as much as 34 grains of sulphur per 100 cubic feet, was 
passed over 5 or 6 inches of sheet platinum contained in a glass 
tube and heated to just below redness, sulphuretted hydrogen was 
given off freely ; but at a full red heat the amount formed appeared 
to be somewhat less. With fragments of pumice, on the other 
hand, the quantity at a full red heat appeared to be more than 
was formed below a red heat. 

An interesting case showing a reaction between a hydrogenized 
metal and some of the non-sulphuretted constituents of coal gas at 
two temperatures was observed by me in the autumn of last year. 
While engaged on the experiments described in this paper, I passed 
coal gas containing cyanides over palladized pumice at a tem- 
perature considerably below a red heat. Ammonia and distinct 
traces of a volatile alkaloid were formed, but only when the pal- 
ladium had been previously charged with hydrogen by passing coal 
gas over it at a temperature of about 212° Fahr. At the boiling 
point of water, palladized pumice absorbs the hydrogen from coal 
gas; and at a higher temperature it gives it off in such a condition 
as to react upon the vapour of cyanides, and produce ammonia and 
a volatile alkaloid. When the palladium ceases to act—that is to 
say, when ammonia and the alkaloid no longer continue to be 
formed—the tube containing the palladized pumice is transferred 
to a trough containing water at 212° Fahr.; the current of gas 
being kept up. After a time it is found that the palladized pumice 
is again rendered active; and, on removing the water-bath and 
raising the temperature, the formation of ammonia and a volatile 
alkaloid is renewed. Some interesting experiments by MM. Hempel 
and Tschirikow on the absorption of hydrogen by palladium at one 
temperature, and its evolution at another, will be found described 
in Knowledge for March 9, 1883. The article is quoted from the 
Engineer. My experiments on this part of the subject have been 
delayed by pressure of other duties, but will be continued at the 
earliest opportunity. 

It will be seen that the following experiments fall into two dis- 
tinct classes, which may be thus described :— 

Cuass I.—Experiments to determine the power of substances 
to decompose the organic sulphur compounds in coal gas, by 
ascertaining how much is left capable of being subsequently 
determined by Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s apparatus. 

In these experiments, the gas, after passing over the heated sub- 
stance, is conveyed into oxide purifiers, where the sulphuretted 
hydrogen which has been formed is absorbed; and, after this, is 
conveyed into Mr. Harcourt’s apparatus, which enables us to de- 
termine the amount of sulphur in the compounds not decomposed 
by the heated substance, except about 8 grains per 100 cubic feet, 
which are therefore always added. In experiments of this kind, 
the more active substance is known by its giving the lowest result. 
Amongst the observed phenomena there is one that appears some- 
what anomalous. Some substances have been found by me to be 
more active than platinized pumice in converting the sulphur of 
the organic sulphides into sulphuretted hydrogen when operating 
under the conditions of the experiments of ClassI. The logical 
outcome of this appears to me to be that, when the gas, after 
passing over a heated substance of this kind, and then through 
the oxide purifiers, is finally sent into the Harcourt apparatus, it 
should give no sulphur; yet this has so rarely been found to 
happen, that I have not inserted such results in this article, as 
they generally appeared to be due to error. I have no doubt I 
shall eventually be able to explain this apparent anomaly, which 
is perhaps connected with some results obtained at one time on 
passing the gas over sheet platinum below and at a red heat. The 
observations were too few to be implicitly relied on, and are there- 
fore not quoted ; but I hope before long to repeat them with extra 
precautions. 

Cuass II.—Experiments made to compare the relative powers of 
substances with platinized pumice to convert the organic 
sulphides into sulphuretted hydrogen, so that the amount 
present can be estimated by the colorimetric test. 

In experiments of this kind, the object being to determine the 
whole quantity of sulphur in the sulphur compounds present, oxide 
purifiers are not used, and the known volume of the gas passes 
directly into the lead syrup. Immediately before or after the experi- 
ment a similar one is made with Mr. Harcourt’s apparatus, and the 
two results are compared. In these experiments it is.evident that 
the more active substance will be known by its giving the highest 
result. Mr. Harcourt states as his opinion (with which I quite 
agree, when the object is solely to reduce the sulphur to a mini- 
mum) that the gas should first be passed through foul lime and 
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clean lime, to remove bisulphide of carbon and whatever compounds 
lime removes, and then through the experimental material to try 
its effect upon the residual sulphur compounds.* I may here state 
that in the experiments*made by me I have worked in a different 
manner, and always upon gas which had not been purified from 
bisulphide of carbon, &c., by foul lime and clean lime, as my object 
was to compare and tabulate the powers of substances to decompose 
whatever organic sulphur compounds might be contained in the 
gas, and also to ascertain if any substance could be found which 
would render the use of lime unnecessary. This will account for 
the high sulphur in the column headed “ Sulphur in Gas before the 
Experiment” in the following table :— 
Comparatiwe Powers of Various Substances, when heated, to con- 
vert the Sulphur of the Organic Sulphides in Coal Gas into 
Sulphuretted Hydrogen. 
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O11 do. (6) Rate, 0:11 do. (7) Rate, 0-11 do. (8) Second series of experiments, 
(®) Sulphur by Referees’ test, 6°6 grains. (10) Do., 14-4 grains. (11) Do., 13°6 grains. 
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I shall conclude this article next week by detailing the manner 
in which the experiments were conducted which led to the figures 
above given being arrived at. The table shows the comparative 
powers of 16 substances, under clearly-defined conditions, to convert 
the organic sulphides in coal gas into sulphuretted hydrogen; and, 
as such, it is hoped that it will be of some use to future experi- 
menters in the same direction. I propose eventually to classify 
in a similar manner the results I have obtained in the cold with 
various sulphides in the solid and liquid states. 

Laboratory, London Gaslight Company, Nine Elms. 


THE USE OF COAL GAS AS A MEANS OF VENTILATION. 
By Norton H. Humpurys. 
THIRD ARTICLE. 

Having examined the general question of ventilation, and glanced 

at the principles concerned in the efficient warming of apartments, 
there are still a few considerations, in connection with the motion 
of air in the act of ventilation, that had better be cleared up in 
passing. It is easy enough to understand that a very slight 
mechanical force, applied by the medium of a fan or “ blower,” 
is sufficient to impel a quantity of air through an ordinary build- 
ing, and out at the apertures provided for the purpose; but when 
air is made to circulate by the action of heat, the cause of motion 
is not so obvious. It is well known that heated air ascends; but 
with what velocity it ascends, and the quantity of air that is thus 
put into circulation in proportion to the quantity of heat generated, 
is by no means generally understood. 
A gas flame can be used as « motive power for the work of 
ventilation, because it is a source of heat; and the efficiency of gas 
or any other source of heat for purposes of ventilation will vary 
with the quantity of heat produced. Given a room of constant 
size, the velocity of the air through the room will, neglecting for 
the moment the loss of velocity by friction, be in some proportion 
to the quantity of heat imparted to the air. The means by which 
this velocity can be calculated from the temperatures at the inlet 
and the outlet are very simple. Let us suppose a room to be 
10 feet in height, and the external air to be 32° Fahr., while the 
average temperature of the internal air is 62° Fahr. The force 
which causes the air to move out of the apartment, is due to the 
difference in weight between a column of air 10 feet high at 32° 
and at 62° respectively. This difference will be found, by the law 
of the expansion of air by heat, to be equivalent to about 0°58 feet 
of air—a column of air 10 feet high at a temperature of 62° is equal 
in weight to one of 9°42 feet in height at 82°. Borrowing an 
expression used in hydraulics, we may say that the air escapes 
under a “‘ head”’ of 0°58 feet; and the velocity is—/head x 8, in 
this case 0°58 X 8=6'1 feet per second. But suppose the 
difference between the internal and external temperature to be 
doubled—that the average internal temperature is 92°, the outlet 
remaining at 82°. It will be found that the “‘head”’ under these 
circumstances is 1°09 feet of air, and the velocity /1°09 x 8 = 82 
feet per second. Although the quantity of heat has been doubled, 
the velocity of the air is increased only to the extent of one-third ; 
and this illustrates the fact that the best ventilating results are 
obtained by heating a large body of air to a small extent. The 
importance of this will be seen in the subsequent examples. This 
calculation affords us a simple means of estimating the ventilating 
efficiency of the arrangement described at the commencement of 
this series of articles. The temperature at the outlet will represent 
the average temperature of the air in the tube above the gas-jet ; 
and the distance from the gas-jet to the top of the tube will give 
the height, from which the “ head” and velocity can be calculated 
as just shown. The horizontal portions of the tube and the vertical 
portion below the gas-jet are of no use, and do not enter inte the 
calculation; unless they are of such a length that it is necessary 
to take into consideration the retarding effects of friction. 
This theoretical velocity cannot be obtained in practice. In the 
first place, the ‘‘ head ’’ will be divided into two; for it will have to 
draw the incoming air into the room through the apertures pro- 
vided for the purpose, and also to expel the used air through the 
outlets. Then there is the loss due to “‘ co-eflicients of discharge,” 
varying with the shape of the different openings through which the 
air has to pass. It is found in practice that these several sources of 
loss reduce the actual velocity at the outlet to one-fourth or one- 
fifth of that ascertained by theory; and this when every care has 
been taken to provide proper apertures of sufficient area, both for the 
incoming and outgoing air. Taking a factor of 4 as the practical 
efficiency, it will be found that in a room 10 feet square and 10 feet 
in height, heated to 62° while the external air is at 82°, and having 
ventilating apertures in the floor and ceiling respectively of one 
square foot in area, 4320 cubic feet of air per hour will pass through 
—a sufficient supply of air for five or six persons. The amount 
of heat required to raise this quantity of air as required—30° in 
temperature—is very trifling. 4320 cubic feet of air at 62° weigh 
nearly 330 lbs. ; and since the specific heat of air is 0°238, it follows 
that the amount of heat required for this purpose is 2350 units. 
Thus it can be easily proved on paper that ventilation may be 
effected by an insignificant expenditure of heat, and without 
mechanical appliances or any special apparatus. But here the prac- 
tical difficulties come in. This plan of ventilation—simple aper- 
tures—is rendered impracticable by changes in the direction of the 
wind and in atmospheric temperature. Arrangements of the nature 
of bafile-plates or light flap-valves may be adopted ; and all sorts of 
contrivances of this kind have been introduced for the purpose of 
preventing the action of the wind from interfering with the process 
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of ventilation. But, at best, where used with simple apertures, 
these have only been partly successful ; and this plan of ventila- 
ting may be discarded as impracticable, although it is possible that, 
under some circumstances—as, for instance, a building in a very 
sheltered position—it may be applied with advantage. The most 
successful schemes of ventilation in actual use for large buildings, 
&e., include the use of outlet aperatures of such a size that the air 
passes through them at a brisk rate; thus creating a current that 
is capable of rising superior to the action of the wind. To secure 
this result without mechanical apparatus, the use of shafts, or 
large tubes of some considerable length, is necessary; the inlet 
apertures being so arranged and of such an area as to reduce as low 
as possible the loss of ‘‘ head’’ by friction. 

If cold air is admitted into a room, it is imperative that the 
direction of the air current must be upwards, from floor to ceiling. 
But if the air is first warmed, it may be downward—the air may 
be admitted at the ceiling, and taken out at the floorl evel. Tach 
of these plans possesses some advantages and disadvantages. The 
admittance of the fresh air at or near the floor line enables the 
occupants to have the benefit of perfectly pure air; but it also 
brings with it a liability to cold draughts. If admitted at the floor 
line, it reduces the temperature of the floor; and thus, for reasons 
that are explained in my remarks on heating, creates a sense 
of chilliness and discomfort. Many of the disadvantages of this 
system of ventilating have been obviated by the simple plan of 
admitting the fresh air at an elevation of (say) 4 feet above, instead 
of at the floor line; and by providing means for warming the air 
in cold weather. The plan of admitting cold air at the top of a 
building or room, and withdrawing it at the floor line, usually 
fails because the cold air, being denser than that in the room, falls 
at once to the floor, and thus direct currents from the inlet to the 
outlet are created ; but if the incoming air be first warmed to the 
temperature of that in the room, this does not occur. 

The objection to the downward current is that it cannot be used 
with naked lights, when the lights are above the occupants, as is 
usually the case; for the lights get the fresh air first, and by the 
time it reaches the occupants it has been charged with products of 
combustion. Apparatus has lately been introduced which success- 
fully overcomes this objection. The gaslights are enclosed in a tube, 
which constitutes the outlet shaft (a glazed pane being inserted in 
order to allow the light to show into the room), and this outlet shaft 
is wholly or partly surrounded by a larger shaft, which admits the 
air into the room. The fresh air is admitted at the bottom of the 
exterior shaft (which has nocommunication with the interior shaft) 
by suitable tubes or apertures communicating with the external 
air. In passing up this shaft, it takes up heat by contact with the 
outside surface of the interior shaft—that is to say, the portion of 
it that is above the gaslights—and is thus raised in temperature 
without losing its original purity before passing into the room. 
Since it is the space above the gaslights that affords the useful 
warming effect, it is evident that in using the same gas-jet for 
lighting purposes there is a loss of heating power. For, in order 
to be effective, the gas lights must be at some considerable eleva- 
tion from the floor. It is therefore open to consideration whether 
it is not advisable to adopt some other apparatus for lighting, and 
to employ this for heating and ventilating only, by the use of 
small subsidiary gas-jets at the base of the outlet shaft. The inlet 
to the interior or outlet shaft is situated at or near the fioor line, 
and the shaft is continued out into the open air, or into a main 
outlet shaft. Thus the air is admitted at the base of the exterior 
shaft, passes up and out into the room near the ceiling, where it 
diffuses itself equally, and, gradually descending to the floor, finds 
its way to the outlet shaft, in which the gas-jets are contained, and 
thence out into the open air. 

The source of the action of this apparatus—its motive power, so 
to speak—is the heat given off by the gas in the act of combus- 
tion. Part of this heat is used for warming the incoming air, and 
part is used for heating the outlet air and products of combustion ; 
the former quantity is used for warming, and the latter for venti- 
lation. The vital point in the action of this apparatus is the size 
and length of the outlet shaft in proportion to the quantity of gas 
burnt in it. And if the gas is to be used for lighting, we are handi- 
capped to some extent as to the velocity of the air in the outlet 
shaft. Too rapid a velocity will cause the lights to flicker. Let us 
assume that we require to pass, by means of an apparatus of this 
kind, 10,000 cubic feet of air per hour through an apartment; that 
the air is admitted at 32°, and must be raised in the outlet shaft 
to a temperature of 92° Fahr. The quantity of heat required for 
this purpose will be 10,000 x (92° — 32°) + 55:2 (the latter quan- 
tity being the number of cubic feet of air that one unit of heat will 
raise in temperature to the extent of 1°) = 10,870 units. The 
quantity of gas required to produce this of amount heat is rather 
less than 16 cubic feet ; accepting the usual factor of 700 units per 
cubic foot. For the requirements of 14 or 15 persons, 10,000 cubic 
feet of air would suffice ; and after allowing for the transpiration 
of air through the walls of the room, we may say that it is possible 
to ventilate an apartment by the very low expenditure of 1 cubic 
foot of gas per hour for each occupant. 

We may glance, in passing, at the effect of the length of the 
chimney or outlet shaft. It will be seen, by the previous example, 
that the “head,” or pressure, will vary as the length. Thusa 
10-feet shaft will give us 0°58 feet ‘“‘ head; ”’ a 20-feet shaft twice as 
much, or 1°16 feet; 30 feet, three times as much; and so on. 
According to the rule / head x 8 = velocity, the theoretical velo- 
city of the current, and therefore the quantity of air removed from 
the apartment, will be proportionate to the square root of the 





length. If we lengthen the shaft fourfold, we increase the velocity 
twofold without affecting the consumption of gas. This shows 
that the outlet shaft should be as long in perpendicular height as 
circumstances will permit. The lower part of it—that enclosed 
by the exterior shaft—should be made of good heat-conducting 
material ; while the portion continued above it should be of non- 
conducting material. If the whole were of thin sheet iron, for 
example, a considerable loss of heat by radiation from the upper 
part of the shaft would obtain; and such loss of heat means loss 
of velocity, and therefore loss of practical effect. 

It must be remembered that the theoretical velocity will be 
divided into two. The air has to be set in motion at the inlet, and 
this velocity will be practically lost in its passage through the 
room, and therefore will have to be got up again at the outlet 
shaft. There is also the loss from other causes, as already men- 
tioned. We have seen that the theoretical velocity for an increase 
of temperature of 60° is, in the case of a shaft 10 feet in length, 
82 feet per second. Dividing this by the factor of practical 
efficiency, 0°2, we get 1°6 feet per second. The effect of increasing 
the length to 20 feet would, according to the preceding calcu- 
lations, increase the velocity to 2°3 feet per second; a length of 
30 feet would give 2°8 feet per second; and 40 feet, 3°2 feet. It 
should be mentioned that this factor of practical efficiency is 
sufficient to include a loss of “head” due to the use of a cowl or 
wind-protector at the top of the shaft ; for it is quite practicable to 
use such appliances at the top of a shaft, though they do not work 
well with simple apertures. The velocity being known, it is an 
easy matter to calculate the size of the shafts required to effect 
the foregoing conditions. In each case they will be dependent 
upon the perpendicular height. Taking the outlet shaft first, it 
will be found that for the shortest length (10 feet) a sectional area 
of rather less than 1°75 square feet will be required—say 16 inches 
square for a square shaft, or 19 inches in diameter for a round 
shaft. For the longest length, half this area would suffice—say 
11} inches in the side, or 13 inches in diameter. A little con- 
sideration will show that the inlet or exterior shaft must also be 
in the same proportions with respect to its height. 

There is the question of heating the air, in its passage up the 
external shaft, by means of the heat radiated and conducted from 
the external surface of the internal outlet shaft; but this is a 
question of constructive detail that need not be followed out here. 
In order, however, to act efficiently, this must be capable of 
regulation. In warm weather it will not be necessary to heat the 
air at all; and the colder the weather the greater the quantity of 
heat that will be required for this purpose. Perhaps the best 
means of securing this result would be to provide some means of 
regulating the level at which the fresh air was admitted to the 
inlet shaft, by means of apertures, one at the base and one at the 
top of the shaft. In cold weather the top aperture must be 
entirely closed, and all the air admitted at the bottom ; while in 
warm weather the whole of the air might be admitted at the top of 
the shaft. 


Gechnical Aecord. 





NORTH OF ENGLAND GAS MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

At the recent meeting of this Association—after the reading of 
the paper by Mr. W. J. Cooper, on ‘‘ Some Results of his Method of 
Liming Coal as applied to Gas Making ”’**—the following discussion 
took place :-— 

The PrEsIDENT said the subject-matter of the paper was most 
important. If Mr. Cooper’s plan was capable of realizing the 
results stated, it would be a very valuable addition to the gas 
industry ; while if it was merely capable of doing half of what 
Mr. Cooper asserted, the plan would still be well worth adopting. 

Mr. R. Moopice (Gateshead) asked Mr. Cooper to explain the way 
the lime was mixed with the coal before use. 

Mr. Coorer said the lime hitherto had been mixed in the 
roughest possible way. Lime sacks had been taken into the retort- 
house, and emptied upon the row of coal opposite the retort-bench ; 
the lime having been previously slaked with its own weight of water. 
The lime was emptied upon the coal, and mixed by shovelling. 

Mr. H. Woopatui (Leeds) said the validity of Mr. Cooper’s 
patent had been much criticized of late in the JourNaL oF Gas 
LigutinG; and he hardly thought it expedient to discuss at the 
present meeting whether or not Mr. Cooper was entitled to the 
credit of the invention. It was reasonable, he (Mr. Woodall) 
thought, to assume that there was much merit attaching to the 
process; and he could quite conceive that an invention which 
failed years ago might be a good thing to-day, because of the 
altered values of the materials extracted from coal. Years ago, 
others brought out similar ideas, and naturally failed because 
ammonia, for instance, had then a nominal value, or no value 
at all, and indeed was a drug which had to be carted away or 
disposed of to some considerable extent. He attached much 
consequence to Mr. Cooper’s patent, because he felt fully con- 
vinced, upon the evidence which had been given, of the larger yield 
of ammonia by it; and so determined was he to put the matter 
to a thorough test, that he was at present arranging special appa- 
ratus to determine the matter in an experimental gas-works. He 
proposed to make a series of tests, alternating between limed and 
unlimed coal; and he hoped to arrive at very accurate results as 
to the process. With regard to the paper just read, he must dissent 








* See ante, p. 775. 
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from Mr. Cooper’s mode of dealing with the question, because he 
certainly had not given the members very much data to go upon. 
The paper was a series of unsupported statements; and the meet- 
ing had to take. things very much for granted. Mr. Cooper told 
them that gas was enriched by the presence of benzole driven off 
from tar; but he had not explained why more benzole should be 
in gas treated by his process than by any other. Mr. Cooper also 
stated that lime purifiers could be wholly dispensed with; whilst 
at the same time he told them that the sulphuretted hydrogen was 
only reduced by one-third. 

Mr. G. Bray (Leeds) said Mr. Cooper had just stated that the 
lime was roughly thrown upon the coal, and not carefully mixed 
with it. He wanted to know if there was any reason why the lime 
was thus roughly thrown upon the coal, and not mixed in a manner 
calculated to produce the best results. If a more careful admixture 
would produce a better result, why was more care not taken ? 

Mr. Cooper said that, as his process was introduced at the time 
the winter make of gas was going on at Vauxhall, it was con- 
sidered inadvisable to add to the amount of labour in the retort- 
house. He therefore thought it much better to apply the process 
in a rough and rudimentary manner, rather than wait until some 
device could be suggested for obtaining a thorough mixture of the 
lime and coal. Carrying out the process in the rough way saved 
cost, and got rid of one objection to employing the process during 
the winter make. 

Mr. WoopaLL said it seemed to him that, supposing Mr. Cooper’s 
process was ultimately successful, Mr. West’s mode of breaking 
coal and charging by a distributing process might be used to work 
a system of this sort. It would be a simple thing to dribble the 
lime into the coal hoppers as the buckets carried the coal to the 
charging-machines. 

Mr. Cooper said he had been to Manchester and discussed the 
matter with Mr. West, who was of the same opinion as Mr. 
Woodall. ; 

Mr. J. T. Jotuirre (Sunderland) said the adding of lime to coal 
was merely a question of pounds, shillings, and pence. Many 
managers now used lime in purifying gas, and were able to purify 
50 odd tons of coal with 1 ton of lime, which was considerably below 
the half hundredweight which Mr. Cooper said he added. In the 
neighbourhood of Newcastle half a hundredweight of lime was 
worth 6d., or thereabouts; and the question therefore was whether 
the increased value of the ammonia would compensate for the in- 
creased labour in mixing the coal and lime, and the purchasing of 
the lime itself. How Mr. Cooper could hope to prevent stoppages 
of ascension-pipes by the addition of water and lime, he (Mr. 
Jolliffe) could not see. Last year he had considerable trouble with 
stopped pipes at his new works and he used the system described 
by Mr. Goddard, of Ipswich, in his paper read last year before The 
Gas Institute—dropping water into the pipes so as to raise steam, 
and thus prevent the accumulation of tar; but the plan did not 
answer. Unless something additional was brought ‘forward, he 
failed to see in what respect Mr. Cooper’s plan would help them. 
He supposed, too, that Mr. Cooper would want a large royalty for 
the use of his patent ; and this would further militate against it. 

The PresipEntT said Mr. Jolliffe had put the question on com- 
mercial lines, and these were just the lines on which he himself 
would test it. He thought Mr. Cooper might rest assured that, 
if his plan were capable of realizing even half the good he attri- 
buted to it, there was not a gas manager present or absent who 
would not most cheerfully adopt it. Mr. Cooper had stated that 
some tests had been going on in London during the past winter 
months, to the extent of 3000 tons of coal per week, at the Vaux- 
hall works. What he wanted to know was whether the use of 
lime purifiers still continued at these works. 

Mr. Cooper: They have been gradually dispensed with. 

The Present: And your plan is still going on ? 

Mr. Cooper: It is still at work, and any one can go and see it. 

The Presipent : Has it been adopted at any other gas-works in 
London ? 

Mr. Cooper: I have not yet made terms at other works. It 
has been tried at several others, but not on the same scale as at 
Vauxhall. 

The PrestDENT: Until it becomes practically used, and advances 
from the experimental stage, gas managers will be rather chary in 
adopting the plan. 

Mr. Cooper said he scarcely thought it would be reckoned as 
being merely in the experimental stage. He considered any 
system was rather beyond the experimental stage when it came to 
be used in connection with carbonizing 3000 tons of coal per week 
for some months at a stretch. However, he would reply to the 
remarks that had been made. Mr. Jolliffe had put only the in- 
creased value of the ammonia against the cost of the lime. 
There was, however, in addition, the cost of the purifiers to be set 
against the cost of the lime. At Vauxhall the cost of liming coal 
by his process was something less than the cost of the lime for- 
merly used in the lime purifiers. If, therefore, there was a gain 
in this respect, then all the additional gain in the ammonia was 
clear profit, and all the other advantages would be profitable. 

Mr. JoLuirre said the quantity of lime, as commonly used, took 
away the whole of the impurities of the gas; while, as he under- 
stood it, under Mr. Cooper’s system the lime in the purifiers was 
done away with, and its place was taken by oxide. 

Mr. Coorer: Oxide does not cost anything. 

Mr. Woopatt : Mr. Cooper is right there. My experience is that 
from the use of oxide of iron there is a positive profit, and we gain 
more in the oxide of iron than pays the cost of the labour. 

















































































Mr. Cooper : I have been putting before this meeting the results 
of the working at Vauxhall corroborated by small experiments 
elsewhere. These are not simply assertions of mine. I have 
merely given the results of the working at Vauxhall, which Mr. 
Wates, the Engineer of the works, will verify. 

The Presipent: To make these results complete, we should be 
able to gather from them the net financial difference between the 
old method at Vauxhall and Mr. Cooper’s plan. What is the 
financial advantage per ton of coal carbonized ? 

Mr. Cooper: The figures for the Vauxhall works will not be 
extant until Midsummer. 

The Present: Until this information is given, Mr. Jolliffe’s 
inquiry is not answered. It is the financial test that will decide 
the worth of the system. Without the financial result, Mr. Cooper's 
case is scarcely complete to put before a meeting like this, except 
to induce gentlemen to experiment; and I am pleased that Mr. 
Woodall is going to do so. 

Mr. Coorer: I can give you my present calculation of the saving. 
I say there is a gain of about 3s. per ton of coal carbonized, if the 
process is properly worked. That is from the experience which I 
have had. 

Mr. Warner said that, taking for granted all Mr. Cooper had 
said, there still remained the question of the difference between 
Mr. Cooper’s process and the processes of those who preceded him. 
It would be interesting to know in what respect Mr. Cooper's pro- 
cess differed from those who had taken out patents on previous 
occasions. 

Mr. Cooper said that those who had seen the previous issue of the 
JOURNAL OF Gas LiGHTING would have had an opportunity of read- 
ing extracts from the patents Mr. Warner had alluded to. They 
would observe that Winsor disclaimed the mixing of lime and coal, 
saying it would spoil the coke; while Haddock proposed an utterly 
impracticable quantity of lime which, besides spoiling the coke, 
would probably damage the retorts. Heard did not claim mixing; 
he disclaimed mixing, and said he preferred to stratify. This 
question, however, was a point for lawyers. He was advised, 
on the best legal authority, that his patent was quite free from 
any possible objection of the kind named; and he relied upon the 
judgment of a gentleman who had had all the points of the case 
before him. 

Mr. Warner: I asked what is the difference between the pre- 
vious methods of mixing and your method of mixing. 

Mr. Cooper said the essential point in all the old patents was 
that their object was to get the sulphur out of the gas after the gas 
was formed. His process entirely prevented its evolution. The 
other patents were to act upon the gas. His process acted upon 
the coal in the course of distillation, and prevented the evolution 
of sulphur compounds. 

Mr. WarNER: There seems to be a mixing in the retort by your- 
self and by those who preceded you. 

Mr. Cooper: If you read the patents you will see the others do 
not claim the mixing of the lime and coal together. 

Mr. Warner: I have not read them; but should like to know 
from you what is the difference between your process and the pro- 
cesses of those who preceded you ? 

Mr. Cooper said, in the first place, he claimed to mix a definite 
quantity of lime with the coal to produce the results he had related 
in his paper, and claimed in his specification. He published a 
specification which enabled any gas manager to go to work and get 
these results. He would defy any one reading the old patents to 
obtain any results upon which they could work. He did not want 
to go into the law of patents; but every man of common sense 
would know that if a patentee showed a person how to do a thing 
he was complying with his part of the agreement under which the 
Government granted him a monopoly; but if a specification from 
which no one could work was filed, it was valueless. 


Mr. J. A. G. Ross, of Newcastle, next gave a long description of a 
series of diagrams representing a large number of exploded boilers ; 
basing his remarks on a paper read before one of the Northern 
Associations of Engineers. 

The PRESIDENT said steam-boilers were not strictly gas plant ; 
but gas plant was not perfect without them. Mr. Ross did not seem 
to be concerned with gas-engines. He (the President) was inclined, 
however, to think the time was not far distant when the number 
of explosions of steam-boilers would be considerably lessened from 
the fact that there would be an increased number of gas-engines 
used ; and this might somewhat interfere with Mr. Ross’s interests. 
The steam-engine ought to be understood by every man in business. 
There was not a single piece of machinery ever invented by man 
that had done more for civilization, more for commerce, and more 
for everything connected with the welfare of human beings, than 
the steam-boiler. To his mind the steam-boiler was better than 
any form of missionary enterprise which could be brought to bear 
on humanity. 
Mr. JouuirFe said that a few years ago at his works two or thre 
new boilers were put in, and they were under the periodical inspec- 
tion of an Insurance Company. The Company recommended that 
fusible plugs should be used. When, however, the boilers had been 
at work a few days, the plugs melted. They were renewed, and had 
never since melted. The insurance people suggested that the first 
plugs were perhaps overheated. He supposed this was the cause, 
but would like Mr. Ross to explain why the plugs did not melt now, 





although the boilers worked under precisely similar conditions. 
Mr. Heron said the metal the second plugs were made of was 
probably much harder than the first so that they were effective at 
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various pressures and different amounts of heat. If Mr. Jolliffe 
wanted his boilers worked at a certain amount of heat or pressure, 
he put in plugs harder or softer as the case might be. In the first 
instance Mr. Jolliffe must have had plugs which worked at a less 
pressure than the boilers were arranged for. 

Mr. JoLiirFe: The answer does not meet my inquiry. I still 
use some of the very plugs that were first supplied, and they do 
not melt now. 

Mr. Heron: The plugs must have been refilled. 

Mr. Jotuirre: We bought a large quantity at one time, and 
I have not yet used them all. 

Mr. Heron: They must vary, because you say the boilers are 
worked under the same pressure. 

Mr. Woopatt said that Mr. Ross had referred to corrugated 
boilers. He asked what strain, in Mr. Ross’s experience, corru- 
gated flues would stand. 

Mr. Ross said, with respect to fusible plugs, he thought they 
were ‘‘a delusion and a snare.’’ His experience had been like that 
of Mr. Jolliffe—the plugs went off when not wanted to go off. In 
the course of time the composition of the metal in them varied ; it 
was a combination, and the molecules in the course of time formed 
different arrangements, and melted at different temperatures. He 
had seen a most disastrous boiler explosion, and the witnesses gave 
it as their opinion that it was due to the heating of the top of the 
locomotive. The fusible plug was there intact, and did not melt 
when it should have melted, if what the witnesses said was correct. 
However, if the plugs did no good, they did no harm. They were 
a negative precaution; but he would not trust to a fusible plug, 
however careful the maker might be, owing to the alteration in the 
metal in course of time. He thought a great safeguard was to have 
a couple of water glasses; but the best was to have a good man to 
watch the boiler. 

Mr. WarneER: The Insurance Companies advise the renewal of 
the plugs? 

Mr. Ross said they did. He recommended the use of plugs; 
but not torely upon them. The plugs might do good, but they 
could not do any harm. With respect to corrugated flues, experi- 
ments, so far as they had gone, proved that, whilst an old plain 
flue would bear about 250 lbs., a corrugated flue would carry about 
1000 or 1100 lbs. to the square inch. As to the remarks of the 
President, he might just state that he believed there was a large 
sphere of usefulness for both gas and steam, and the more one was 
developed the more would the other be advanced. He believed 
gas would in the future make great strides as a motive power, 
owing to its safety. 

The last paper was one prepared by Mr. D. M. Nelson, of Glasgow, 
on “‘ Experience with Oxide of Iron for Gas Purification.” This, 
and the discussion that followed, will appear next week. 





WEST OF SCOTLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS 
MANAGERS. 

The Eleventh Annual Meeting of this Association (as has already 
been reported in our columns) was held in Ayr on the 24th ult. 
—the PrestpEnt (Mr. 8. Dalziel, of Kilmarnock) in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. Napier, of Crieff) read the minutes of 
previous meetings, as well as a minute containing the report agreed 
to by the Sub-Committees of the Association and the North British 
Association on the subject of the suggested amalgamation of the 
two bodies. 

The ordinary minutes were adopted; but the report of the Sub- 
Committee was reserved for consideration at a later stage. 


The Preswent then delivered the following 
OPENING ADDRESS. 

It is with much pleasure that I now rise to welcome the West 
of Scotland Association of Gas Managers to Ayrshire, and more 
particularly to the good old town of Ayr. I see the notice of 
meeting is headed with ‘ President’s Inaugural Address;” but 
instead of this I think it will be more to your interest and for your 
edification and comfort that my words should be few and, I trust, 
well ordered. 

I cannot refrain from congratulating you on the position occupied 
by the gas industry to-day. Two years ago, a “ little cloud, like a 
man’s hand,” was seen on the horizon, and the weather-wise who 
prayed for rain predicted that electricity would very soon cast its 
shadow over all the land. Its approach was heralded with a great 
flourish of trumpets, and it was foretold that the end of gas com- 
panies was nigh at hand; and great was to be their downfall. 
These electric lighting companies talked glibly of the resistance of 
gas companies to be snuffed out, as being a necessity to preserve 
their investments; and that, in spite of their resistance, gas pro- 
perty would decline and virtually be unsaleable. 

We all know there are many people in the world on whom the 
big drum makes a sad impression, and there are others on whom 
it has the reverse effect. Timorous shareholders, who lived in 
ignorance of the manufacture of gas and of its capabilities in 
contributing to the comfort and happiness of mankind, were 
affected by the glare of the electric light, and sold out; quite over- 
looking the fact that the manufacture of gas was well understood, 
as to what contributed to its quality, quantity, and permanency 
as a lighting agent, and that, in our every-day life, no other light 
could be relied upon to give the same results. If these gas stock- 
holders had consulted gas managers, they would have held on; 
for no gas manager,so far as I have known, has ever believed that 
at the present time, with the appliances now in use, electricity 





would supersede gas, and that until the time comes when it can be 
led, reduced, subdivided, and be under the same control as gas, it 
will not make much, if any, headway. 

Many reflections were cast on gas managers as being par- 
ticularly interested in their own industry, and that anything they 
had to say in its favour was prompted by personal motives. Now 
we all know what has been the result of the competition in the 
war of lights. It leaves gas in a better position than ever; and 
it is gratifying to know that over the whole country there is a 
large increase in the consumption of gas, and that gas consumers 
are giving more attention to its use. They are also finding out 
how much it has been abused, and that it is more essential now 
than ever to their comfort and happiness. How does gas property 
stand to-day? We do not hear of any angry meetings of share- 
holders, as most gas companies are paying statutory dividends. 
In short, gas stock has become one of the most reliable of invest- 
ments, and one of which investors are daily taking advantage. 
The public are finding out that, notwithstanding the risks, gas 
managers realize their responsibilities, and are correspondingly 
careful of the interests committed to their charge. 

We cannot but acknowledge that the very thought or prospect 
of opposition has instilled new life into us, and has been a means 
of developing the capabilities of gas, not only for heating, but also 
for lighting ; and it has been shown that, light for light, gas holds 
its own, and something more. As to heating and cooking, I believe 
that the use of gas for these purposes is only in embryo; and I 
expect the day will come when most of our kitchen work will be 
done and our rooms heated with gas only. We have still a good 
future before us, quite apart from lighting. I believe gas com- 
panies will be as necessary in the far distant time as they are at 
present; and that we are now entering on a new era of pros- 
perity such as has not hitherto been attained. For this we have 
partly to thank the electric lighting companies, of whom, however, 
the less said the better. Yet I cannot refrain from pointing out 
that, in spite of the powerful companies that have been formed 
and the grand displays witnessed during the past two years, elec- 
tricity has made little headway as a lighting agent; and it is 
cause for grave reflection that these displays of the electric light 
blinded some of the prudent, and resulted in serious loss to many 
of the investors. 

I will now make a brief reference to ourselves as an Association 
of Gas Managers. Before doing so, however, I may state that our 
Secretary, Mr. Napier, will read a report of a meeting we had 
with the Committee of the North British Association in favour 
of amalgamation with that body ; and to this I trust you will give 
your favourable consideration. I may say that the only difficulty 
we had was as to how our Benevolent I'und would be affected. 
At present there is nearly £100 in hand. It was proposed that 
it should be handed over to the North British Association, to form 
the nucleus of a fund to which the North British members should 
contribute—a course which their Committee would recommend— 
annually such a sum as might be agreed upon at their meeting 
in July. At present the North British Association have a Research 
Fund of about £80, of which we would have the benefit. So that, 
as far as funds go, we are nearly on a par. After hearing the 
report, I trust the members will frankly express their opinions, as 
to what course they consider this Association should pursue. If 
we agree to unite, there is nothing to prevent a District Association 
being formed, not so much for the reading of papers as for friendly 
intercourse and the general discussion of gas matters. 

I cannot draw these brief remarks to a close without stating 
that since we last met, two of our number have passed from 
among us—viz., Mr. Menzies, of Lerwick, and Mr. Jeffrey, of 
Kirkintilloch. After two years of trouble, Mr. Menzies removed to 
Edinburgh to obtain further medical advice, and latterly his family 
followed him; but, unfortunately for them, his complaint was 
beyond the reach of human skill, and his decease took place shortly 
after our last meeting. It must be very gratifying to all of us to 
reflect that we have a fund from which we can not only assist 
members while living, but also give substantial help to their widows. 
Your Committee gave Mr. Menzies £5 prior to his decease, and also 
£5 to Mrs. Menzies after. Probably few of us knew him person- 
ally ; but I believe he was a worthy man. The other deceased 
member was one whom you all knew. Mr. Jeffrey was on the 
Committee, of which he was an active member. The day of 
meeting always found him in his place, willing to take his share in 
the duties devolving on the Committee; and he was at all times 
ready to give an intelligent vote on any subject brought before him. 
Shortly after the meeting of the Association in September, the 
Committee had a meeting in Glasgow, at which Mr. Jeffrey was 
present ; two weeks later I received notice of his death. It makes 
one pause and think that there is “‘ no discharge in that war,” and 
that we should be even standing with our “loins girded.” It must 
be pleasing to you that in this case also we were able to remit the 
widow £10 out of our Benevolent Fund, together with the ex- 
pression of our sympathy with her. Iam sure you will all agree 
with me that this fund should ever be kept before us,’ as it is 
likely to do much good to suffering members or to their sorrowing 
relatives. 

On the motion of Mr. Ronp (Ayr), a vote of thanks was accorded 
to the President for his address. 

AMALGAMATION WITH THE NortH British Association. 

The Secretary then read the following report of the Sub- 
Committee on the above subject :— 

1, The Joint Committee are unanimously of opinion that, in the interests 
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of the profession, it is desirable that the North British and West of Scot- 
land Associations should amalgamate and form one Association, to be 
called the North British Association of Gas Managers. 

2. That the funds of the West of Scotland Association, at present 
amounting to £100 or thereby, be passed into the North British Associa- 
tion, which sum shall constitute the nucleus of a Benevolent Fund to be 
formed. by the Joint Association, and that the North British Association 
shall contribute a sufficient sum towards the maintenance of the Benevo- 
lent Fund, by increasing the annual contributions of their members from 
5s. to 7s. 6d.; 2s. 6d. per member being annually set apart towards this 
fund, to be administered as shall afterwards be determined. 

3. That a statistical report, containing information relative to the gas 
supply of Scotland, be issued by the Joint Association at such times and 
in such form as the Committee may determine. 

4. That the members of the West of Scotland Association shall partici- 
pate in the full benefits of the North British Association Research Fund, 
now amounting to the sum of £77 or thereby. 

5. That those members of the West of Scotland Association who are in 
arrears of contributions do pay those arrears previous to being admitted 
os of the Joint Association, in terms of the rule of the North British 

ssociation. 


6. That the circulation of copies of the Journna or Gas Licutine amongst 
the members be discontinued. 

7. That it is deemed inexpedient to form District Associations. 

The Presment said he wonld like to hear the opinion of the 
meeting on the terms of amalgamation. 

Mr. W. 8. Brown thought the time had now come when the two 
Associations shouldjoin. He said that he was ofa different opinion 
some years ago; but experience gained during the years which had 
intervened had induced him to change it. It would, he thought, 
be well if the meeting were informed whether the Committee were 
unanimous. 

The Secretary replied that the members of the Joint Committee 
who had been present were unanimous. The meeting having been 
called specially to consider this subject, the absent members were 
held to be bound by the decision of those present; and the minute 
stated that both Committees were unanimous. However, if any 
member who was absent at the meeting was present now, the 
meeting would be glad to hear what he had to say. The minute 
had been drawn up for approval or otherwise by the Association, 
and a minute in the same terms would be submitted by Mr. Terrace, 
the Secretary of the North British Association, at the meeting of 
that body in July. 

The Secretary was about to read the resolutions seriatim, when 

Mr. R. Brown, jun. (Lanemark), said that before the separate 
resolutions were read, it would be as well to arrive at a general 
understanding whether the members of the Association were agree- 
able to amalgamate; and if this was the case they could discuss 
each of the proposals separately. He wished to know whether the 
members of the Waverley Association had been asked to join. 

The SEcrRETARY answered in the negative. 

Mr. R. Brown remarked that it might be advisable to have only 
one purely Scottish Association. 

Mr. J. Ross (Ayr) said he had mentioned the matter to his 
father (Mr. J. Robb, of Haddington), who was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Waverley Association, and his answer was, ‘“‘ No; we 
will remain as we are.” The West of Scotland Association, there- 
fore, need not attempt to approach the Waverley with a view to 
alvalgamation, because the members of the latter Association 
would not entertain the subject. 

Mr. Kerra (Barrhead) then moved the approval of the report of 
the Joint Committee. 

Mr. M‘Grucurist (Dumbarton) seconded the motion. It would, 
he said, be of advantage to both Associations if amalgamation 
were brought about, because union was strength. By having both 
Associations in Scotland united as one, the members of the pro- 
fession generally would be greatly benefited. 

Mr. W. 8. Brown pointed out that the proposals laid down in 
the report were not binding on the West of Scotland Association 
any more than on the North British. The final terms could only 
be settled at a joint meeting of the Associations. 

The Secretary said that they must first intimate the terms on 
which they were prepared to amalgamate. The North British 
Association might strike out some of these, and send back to this 
Association the terms on which they were prepared to unite. The 
West of Scotland Association would then have to consider the 
new terms, and finally determine whether amalgamation should 
or should not take place. 

The Presipent remarked that the first thing to do was for the 
members to say whether they agreed with the report of the joint 
Committee. 

Mr. AmBrosE (Bo'ness) said that in order to obtain the opinion of 
the meeting he would propose that the Association should not join 
on the terms indicated. So long as the Associations kept separate, 
managers of small works would have an opportunity, at their 
meetings twice a year, of discussing any difficulty which might 
have arisen in the interval; whereas if the two Associations were 
to unite they would have no such chance. The North British 
Association ignored small places; they never had papers about 
small works. 

The PRresIDENT coincided in this statement; but remarked that 
the difficulty could be overcome by establishing District Associa- 
tions, and by discussing amongst themselves the papers which ought 
to be read at the meeting of the main body. 

The amendment was not seconded ; and, in order that the pro- 
oe might be entirely unanimous, it was subsequently with- 
drawn. 

Mr. Back (Alexandria) suggested that the minutes be printed 
and circulated. 


Mr. Renrrew (Langbank) agreed with Mr. Black, and at the 
same time remarked that-by following this course members would 
be better able to make up their minds upon the question. 

Mr. M‘Gitcarist said that, as he understood the question, the 
Committees of the two Associations had met, and, after considera- 
tion, had agreed to recommend to their respective Associations 
amalgamation on the conditions set forth in the minutes which 
had been read by the Secretary. In these circumstances, he did 
not see what purpose was to be served by sending out circulars 
informing the members of what had already become law—that the 
Association had agreed to unite with the North British in accord- 
ance with the terms of the minute. It would stultify their pre- 
sent action to adopt any sucli course, and it would be tying the 
hands of the North British Association if the minute to be 
brought before them in July was to be subject to the approval of 
another meeting of this Association. 

After some further conversation, the report was unanimously 
approved of. 

The Secretary then read the financial report, from which it 
appeared that the Association was indebted to the Treasurer £8 14s. ; 
but at the same time they had at their credit in the bank £100 5s. 
Deducting the amount due to the Treasurer, there was thus a clear 
balance in favour of the Association of £96 11s. 

The reading of papers was next proceeded with. These, and 
the discussions to which they gave rise, will be reported next 
week. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 
[From the “ Official Report” in the American Gaslight Journal.) 

After the transaction of the business, at the recent meeting of 
this Association, already reported in our pages, 

Mr. STEpMAN read the following paper on 

REGENERATOR FURNACES. 

We constructed, early last spring, a furnace on the regenerative 
principle, making the alterations from the old style of furnace in 
the simplest possible manner. So far as the construction of the 
furnace is concerned, it consisted simply in deepening the original 
furnace, so that we could carry about 4 or 44 feet depth of fuel all 
the time. Of course the usual precautions were taken as to guard- 
ing the supply of air to the furnace; and measures were also 
adopted to heat the supplementary supply for the combustion of 
the carbonic oxide produced. This was effected by passing the air 
for the supplementary combustion through channels which were 
surrounded by the flues that carried the waste heat from the 
benches. The heating of the air was thus effected by recuperation. 
We took no heat for the air from. the coke furnace, but only from 
the waste heat of the gases. In order to work the bench, of course 
we had to make a pit below the floor of the retort-house, as we had 
previously no cellar there; but the deepening of the pit and the 
excavating of a cellar were, in effect, about all the changes we made 
from the original furnace. 

We first fired this furnace on the 31st of March, and dried it 
with a smouldering fire for one week. Then we gradually opened 
the draughts and increased the heat until the 14th of April, when 
we began charging regularly (using 500 lbs. in three retorts), and 
then kept on gradually increasing the heats until the Ist of May, 
when we concluded that the retorts had been gaited long enough 
to give the heat a chance to show what it would do. On the 3rd 
of May we burned off 1000 lbs. in four hours, in three retorts, and 
made ready to try three-hour charges the next day. But the next 
day the heat slackened, and continued to fall off until, after vain 
efforts to improve it, we let down the bench. When cooled, we 
discovered that the delivery ports for the supply of air for secondary 
eombustion had nearly closed; the heat, at the time of greatest 
intensity, having evidently caused the furnace blocks to settle in 
such a way that the original apertures in the face of the block had 
entirely closed near the back of the furnace, and those near the 
front wall had been reduced to half their original size. Notwith- 
standing this, the air-meter showed that the proper volume of aia 
was being taken in at the entrance to the cold air flues. Here was 
a weak point in the construction of this bench. We wanted to 
keep down the cost of its construction, and so did not take the 
proper precautions to avoid the leakage of air from the air flues to 
the draught flues. The air was heated originally by passing twice 
through the bench—or rather four times through the bench. It 
went backward, then forward, underneath the lower escape flues; 
and then backward and forward next time between the escape 
flues for the waste heat of the bench. The air was divided in the 
lower channels from the waste flues by iron plates, which we hap- 
pened to have on hand as the relic of an old washer. These plates 
were inch thick, and were laid so as to overlap each other. They 
made a partition of iron between the waste fiue and the hot air 
flue linch thick. As we learned afterwards, this was a very im- 
proper thing to do, owing to the fact that the hot air oxidized the 
red-hot iron very rapidly; so that in the course of five or six 
weeks’ continuous working the iron was nearly destroyed, and we 
had to abandon the lower heating flues, and limit our air heating 
to the temperature in the passage between the waste heat flues. 
The first firing was for two months. We re-fired (after cutting 
out the air ports to a proper size) on the 14th of August. After we 
got fairly to work, through the remainder of August, we burned 
298 lbs. to the charge. In September we burned 294 lbs., and in 
October 265 lbs. These were the average charges for the retorts 
at that time. In the latter part of October the heats began to go 
down again, and our experiments showed a deficient air supply to 
the furnace gases. Notwithstanding this fact, the air-meter showed 
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that the air was going in in sufficient quantities at the entrance to 
the air flues; but it was plain that it did not reach the furnace, 
and we suspected that the air ports had in some way become fouled 
again. So we let the bench down once more on the 31st of October, 
having run it for 2 months and 18 days. We then cut out the air 
ports, straight through into the air flues, of sufficient size, so that 
there would be no possibility of any further trouble from their 
clogging. We re-fired on the 10th of December ; the‘average charge 
for the remaining 22 days being 291lbs. In January the average 
charge was 286lbs. Through February the charges were dimi- 
nished, because we had no use for the gas, and were obliged to 
restrain the heat of the bench, which was fairly good. The second 
time we found the air spaces had ‘fouled with a sort of clinker, 
formed apparently by the accumulation of dust drawn in by the 
air, and burned just at the orifice through which the air made its 
escape into the combustion chamber. As we contemplate altering 
the next bench in the stack to this style of furnace, we shall try to 
construct a division between the air and the waste flues in such a 
way as to provide, if possible, for confining the air in its proper 
channels, and prevent its leaking into the waste flues. We found 
that this tendency was the weak part of our bench all the way 
through. 

Perhaps you think we have not obtained any very extraordinary 
results from the regenerator plan. I do not give them to you with 
any purpose of boasting of them, because we have sometimes done 
rather better in yield of gas per bench with the old furnace with 
the bridge-wall setting. One peculiarity of this setting is that after 
the heat reached a certain point we could maintain it there; but 
we could not drive it. The best we ever did was to burn 883 lbs. 
to a charge per retort in four hours, and we did this only for one 
day. We felt quite certain at the time that the air channels con- 
fined the air where we intended to have it, and that the air was 
being admitted into the furnace at a temperature of 1000° or 1200°. 
After we let down the bench we had ample evidence that the tiles 
between the waste gas flues and the air flues had cracked; and we 
have never since been able to overcome this difficulty. There 
seemed to be times when these cracks would open, and a good 
supply of air would pass through ; thus diminishing the supply to 
the furnace, and also diminishing the power of the draught. 
However, the bench works so well that we shall continue to use it, 
although we do not obtain the results we had anticipated. In its 
ease of management we think it is a success. Ordinarily we only 
clinker the bench once in 48 hours; and, beyond shaking the 
bars occasionally—say once in two or three hours—we are not 
obliged to give the furnace any attention at all, other than to draw 
the hot coke into it from the lower retort, or such portion as is 
needed in order to fill up the coke chamber to the necessary 
height—just below the entrance of the air. 

Another feature—which is a good one, as we think—is that 
during the whole of this time the furnace walls have to all appear- 
ance stood perfectly intact. The last time we examined them 
(a week or two since), the furnace bricks were as square and free 
from any evidence of sloughing away, or of burning off, as when 
first fired. A day or two ago the foreman remarked that he did 
not see why the furnace should not last 50 years. It will last an 
indefinite time if it does not burn away any faster than it has 
done during the five or six months it has been in use. The ease of 
its management takes a great deal of labour off the stoker, and 
enables him to transfer his labour to the handling of more coal. 
The fact that the clinkering has to be done only once in 48 hours, 
and is then very easily effected, makes the labour of clinkering 
quite easy in comparison with what it is in the old furnace, where 
you have to put in the bar in the face of a red-hot furnace, and 
then bang away for a time with tremendous energy to break off the 
slag which has accumulated on the bricks. 

During the time we have been running this we have also been 
running a furnace on the old plan, and have relined it twice so as 
to keep the furnace in such a condition that we would not ruin our- 
selves because of the quantity of coke we had to burn. Another 
advantage is the economy in coke. At the best, when we were 
running the largest charges, 25 per cent. of coke, by measure, was 
ample to burn off the charge. We always estimate 36 bushels of 
coke to the ton of coal; but I do not believe this is enough, because 
whenever we make an experiment we can always get a little more 
than that. By careful measurement we can generally measure off 
40 bushels to the ton of coal. Whenever we sell this 40 bushels 
we can only make out about 36 bushels the second time we measure 
it. The consumer of the coke to whom we deliver it avers that he 
only gets 34 bushels; so there seems to be a gradual diminution, 
occasioned, I suppose, by the breaking of the large lumps and the 
more compact way in which it lies in the basket. 

I have a good deal of faith in .the theory of recuperation. I 
believe there is much to be gained by highly heating the air. If 
you will consider the difference in the effect of admitting air to the 
combustion chamber at the temperature of 60° and at 1000°, you 
will at once see that there is quite a saving of fuel effected by the 
process of recuperation. Our German friends claim that they have 
so perfected the furnace that they can regain 68 per cent. of the 
heat which ordinarily escapes from the bench. It is only a certain 
portion of the heat which is really effective. When we reach a 
temperature at which we can carbonize the coal, it is the tempera- 
ture in excess of this point that is absorbed into the retorts in the 
carbonization of the coal; and of course, in the ordinary furnace, 
the balance escapes, and the escape is inevitable. It is only the 
portion above this certain temperature, which is necessary to effect 
perfect carbonization, that we can use. Just as, when we heat 





a boiler, all the heat below 212° must necessarily go up the 
chimney, and is of no avail in producing steam, so in the retorts 
there is a certain portion of effective heat that we are obliged to 
maintain; and any portion of that which we can bring back into 
the furnace, and utilize there, is certainly a very great gain in the 
consumption of fuel. The Germans now claim, with their furnace, 
to carbonize 100 lbs. of coal with 10lbs. of coke; that is, with 
what we should here call 10 per cent. of the fuel. They also claim 
to have entirely done away with the necessity for clinkering. 

There are two kinds of regenerator furnaces, one which seeks to 
narrow the aperture at the bottom of the grate, for the purpose of 
melting the slag as it accumulates, by creating an intense heat at 
the aperture—so intense, in fact, as to cause the metallic portion of 
the ash, after it has become clinkered together by the lower heat 
maintained in the upper portion of the coke, to be again melted, and 
to run down as liquid through the aperture. I believe furnaces 
have been used in this way quite successfully in America. Another 
kind keeps the area at the grate-bars as large as at any portion of 
the furnace. That is for the purpose of reducing the intensity of 
combustion. If we could at once produce the necessary amount of 
carbonic oxide, without having so much intensity in the combus- 
tion chamber as to fuse the metallic portion of the ashes, you can 
see at once what would result. The reduction of coke to ash would 
be the whole process ; and there would be no occasion for producing 
any clinker at all. You will notice, from the reports made of the 
workings of the German furnace, that it is said to make no clinker. 
Only ash is made, which is very easily removed from the furnace 
by shaking the bars, or by any ordinary means. 

There is another advantage in the use of steam below the grate- 
bars, which modifies the intensity of the heat in any portion of the 
coke chamber, and reduces it below the point at which clinker is 
produced. To effect this reduction of heat, a large quantity of 
water must be evaporated ; and we have not the apparatus neces- 
sary to evaporate so much. 

A bushel of coke, weighing 44 lbs., allowing about 9 per cent. for 
the ash or foreign matter which we generally find in the best 
cokes, would give us 40 lbs. of carbon to a bushel, or 40 lbs. of com- 
bustible material to each bushel of coke. Roughly estimating, 
each pound requires 80 feet of air, at a temperature of 60°, to burn 
it to carbonic oxide, and 80 feet more to make -it into carbonic 
acid; and 48 bushels per day in the furnace would mean two 
bushels per hour, or 80 lbs. of carbon consumed per hour, by the 
air supplied, half of which is needed for the primary combustion. 
If a good draught gives 54,000 feet per hour velocity, then about 
17 square inches of opening is required for the draught; and the 
same area would be required to supply the necessary air for supple- 
mentary combustion. About 13,000 feet of air per hour, raised to 
the temperature of the bench, requires an expenditure of much 
fuel. That is why I wish to impress upon your mind the fact that 
recuperation is a very good thing; and that the only way in which 
we can recover the heat of the bench, to any great extent, is in 
heating the air supply. Some have gone so far as to heat the 
primary as well as the secondary supply ; heating the air for the 
combustion of carbonic oxide by utilizing the waste heat as it 
leaves the bench at first, and then using still more of the waste 
heat to heat the supply for the primary combustion of the coke, 
and to effect the evaporation of sufficient water into steam to pass 
into the coke chamber to reduce the energy of combustion therein. 
If, instead of throwing away all the heat below (say) 2000°, we can 
utilize one-third or one-quarter of it, it means that we are saving 
fuel; and not only that, but we are increasing the energy of com- 
bustion, and raising the effective heat to a much larger proportion 
of the whole. 

It is pretty generally conceded that we make about 40 bushels 
of coke per ton of coal. Certainly, from what we have heard here, 
it is not a very large assumption that we can roast off 1000 feet 
of gas with a bushel of coke. If this be so, then the production of 
10,000 feet ought to be effected with about 10 bushels of coke. 
This would be considered almost unnecessary in a well-constructed 
and well-managed regenerator. At any rate, it is not beyond the 
limits of possibility to sell 30 bushels of coke per ton of coal, and 
still maintain a splendid heat to work off good charges. 

However incredulous you may now be about this, I think within 
a year or two you will concede that this result is very easily 
attainable. From 30 bushels of coke, at 8c. per bushel, we realize 
2dols. 40c.; and we ought to get 60 c. for the 15 gallons of tar realized 
from each ton of coal. Mr. Page thinks we ought to get 1 dol. 60c. ; 
but he does not come forward and offer it. We ought also to get 
at least 50 c. for the ammonia; and I dare say we shall get more 
than this when we are able to reduce the manufacture of gas to 
one of the exact sciences. This would yield us a little more than 
8 dols. 50 c. for residuals. Any gentleman can take a hypothetical 
case, with coal at 5dols. per ton, and see what the balance would 
be. Perhaps the surplus coke realized by the saving would be so 
large as to reduce the price of all coke sold; and this would reduce 
the apparent saving effected by adopting the better mode of firing. 





HELOUIS’S CARBO-OXYHYDRIC GAS-BURNER. 

A recent number of Le Génie Civil contains an account of a 
new burner arrangement, the invention of M. Hélouis, called the 
*‘carbo-oxyhydric burner.” In this burner are combined the 
necessary mechanism for raising to a state of incandescence a 
block of lime by the impinging upon it of a jet of carburetted coal 
gas burning in an atmosphere of oxygen. 

The illustration of the lamp given herewith shows the form 
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generally approved of by M. Hélouis. A is the reservoir of car- 
buretting material—liquid naphthaline. The gas enters by the 
pipe B, and flows through C to the vaporizer. At the same time, 
under the influence of the gas pressure, the liquid rises into the 
vaporizer through the plunge-tube D. The upper extremity of this 
tube is provided with a nozzle, which, jointly with a cock, regu- 
lates the flow of the hydrocarburet into the chamber E. This 
chamber is highly heated by the block of refractory material, which 
is in a state of incandescence above it. The vapour of naphtha- 
line, mixed with illuminating gas, escapes through the upper 
apertures F, which communicate with four oxygen blowpipes 
supplied by the tube G. The combustion of the carburetted gas, 
under the action of the hydrogen, is effected only on issuing from 
the blowpipes, without previous mixture; and consequently, it is 
asserted, without any possible danger of explosion. The block of 
lime is placed between the tips of the blowpipes. 

In this system a very small quantity of gas is consumed; the 
gas, in fact, being considered merely as a vehicle for the naphtha- 
line. The relative diminution in the quantity of hydrogen with 
respect to the quantity of carbon, the inventor says, has the advan- 
tage of lowering the temperature of the flame (thus preserving the 
crayons), and of yielding a more durable and agreeable incan- 
descence; the carbon of the gaseous jet depositing in a crystalline 
stratum upon the lime, and thus protecting it. 

M. Hélouis prepares his crayons by cutting them out of a block 
of white lime and immersing them for five minutes in a bath of 
warm paraffin. This drives out all the moisture from the lime, 
and prevents the crayons from breaking to pieces when they are 
used. Just before employing them, they are made to undergo the 
action of a flame to expel the paraffin. 

With regard to the oxygen, M. Hélouis prepares it in different 
ways, notably by the decomposition of sulphuric acid at red heat— 
the process of MM. St. Claire Deville and Debray. 

The apparatus may, of course, be differently arranged according 
to the applications that are to be made of it. 








Correspondence, 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


THE STATUS OF GAS ENGINEERS. 

Sir,—The approaching annual meeting of The Gas Institute has led 
me to think over a subject which I should like to lay before your readers, 
in the hope that some abler men will take the matter up, and at the 
meeting initiate a discussion that will have the practical result of 
establishing the status of gas engineering as a profession. I do so chiefly, 
I confess, in the interests of the rising generation; for it is this class 
who suffer most from the present state of things. I consider that gas 
engineering should be raised to the dignity of a profession for the follow- 
ing, among other, reasons :— 

First, because of the immense vital and increasing commercial interests 
it embraces, although scarcely a century old, not only throughout the 
British Isles, but in every corner of the globe. Its importance is not to 
be gauged by its antiquity. Coal mining is a profession, and rightly ; but 
much more should gas engineering be so considered, for it is evident 
that in the progress of civilization—as the palewolithic age gave place to 
the neolithic age, and that in its turn to the bronze, and the bronze to 
the iron, steam, steel, &c.—coal, in its raw, black, grimy condition, will 
depart from our households, and make way for its refined and purified 
successor. Coal mining may soon become but the first step in gas 
engineering ; for it is ours to make free the sunshine so long hid in the 
depths of the earth. 

Secondly, because of the wide field of knowledge over which it spreads, 
the capital at stake, and the responsibility entailed. As to what a gas 
engineer skould know, we might leave for the Institute to settle; but 
may glance at the field covered by gas engineering. It is large, and may 
well satisfy the desire of the most ambitious; embracing as it does a 
knowledge of almost all that comes under the head of civil engineering, 
surveying, road making, sanitary engineering, hydraulic and steam power, 
building construction and drawing, mathematical science, theoretical and 
applied mechanics in all branches, geology, mineralogy, and the prin- 
ciples of mining, physics (more especially electricity, light, and heat), 
fuel, and chemistry ; the latter a subject which is every day becoming 
more important in its influence and bearing on the distillation of coal. 
Apart from the scientific knowledge embraced, the responsibility entailed 
and the amount of capital at stake require that he who is responsible 
for returning a fair interest on the money should have no mean know- 








ledge of commerce, a quick and accurate insight into men and things, a 
thorough business capacity, and a character of the highest integrity. 
Thirdly, because no standard exists that recognizes or certifies any 
man’s ability to fill a position as a gas engineer until he has filled one. 
This is my chief complaint ; and the one I should like to see rectified. 
What inducement is there for young men of ability to study engineering ? 
They have no means of recognition, and none of advancement, unless by 
continued waiting, or the charity or influence of friends. True, the City 
and Guilds of London Institute hold examinations in ‘‘Gas Manufac- 
ture,’”’ and have done what they could to remove the difficulty ; but then 
its certificates are not well known, or, if known, recognized as a test. 
Why, then, should not The Gas Institute take the matter up, and form 
an Examining Board (they have plenty of recognized authorities), hold 
annual examinations, and confer titles, which ought to be as honourable 
and as significant of cultivated ability as those bestowed by the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers? I am quite aware that this would not do 
away with influence, or be a panacea for all our ills; but it would, in a 
degree, help the training of the rising generation of gas engineers, and 
afford a means of proving their worth and recognizing their ability. It 
would, too, form a basis of study, and fix a standard to which they could 
or should attain ; and, beyond, all, it would raise gas engineering to the 
dignity of a profession. 


May 16, 1883. Nem, MErkLesony. 


* 
. rah t t 
Legister of Patents. 
Gas Morors.— Watts, J., and Smith, H. E., of Bristol. No. 4418; Sept. 16, 
1882. 

In constructing a motor according to this invention, two or more cylin- 
ders are provided, each having a piston connected to cranks on one shaft, 
and preferably having a motion coincident with each other. In one 
cylinder a mixture of air and gas or inflammable vapour is compressed, 
and then displaced and caused to enter the other cylinder, in which it is 
ignited, and power thereby developed. The explosive mixture is drawn 
into the compression cylinder by the forward stroke of the piston; and 
by the return stroke is compressed and forced into the power cylinder and 
there ignited. The exhaust takes place through a port in the piston coin- 
ciding with an exhaust port in the cylinder as it approaches the end of its 
stroke, so as then to open a communication from the back of the piston to 
an ejector at the exhaust outlet. Previous to reaching the end of its 
stroke, the port in the piston has closed to the exhaust port, and opened 
to a second port or passage in the cylinder having communication with 
the exhaust outlet through the ejector. This utilizes the force due to the 
impact of the exhaust gases to draw a current of air through the power 
cylinder and its ignition port to clear them of the remaining products of 
combustion. 

To admit the current of air to the power cylinder, the piston-rod is 
extended, and fitted with a second piston working in a cylinder of smaller 
diameter open to the atmosphere at the one end, and by a port to the 
power cylinder at the other end. This extension of the piston, passing 
over the port in the air cylinder when approaching the end of its forward 
stroke, opens the communication for the atmosphere through the space at 
the rear of the piston of the power cylinder, and through the ignition 
ports to the ejector ; and thereby a current of air is caused to pass through 
the cylinder so as to effectually clear it of burnt gases. 

The piston of the power cylinder on its return stroke closes the com- 
munications which it had established, and compresses the air into the 
combustion chamber at the back end of the cylinder. This space receives 
the charge of explosive mixture from the compression cylinder, ready for 
ignition for effecting the return stroke of the piston; the cycle of work 
being performed in one revolution of the crank-shaft. During normal 
working an explosion occurs at each forward stroke. 





PuRIFICATION OF Gas AND MANUFACTURE OF Manure.—Symons, H., of 
Totnes. No. 4538; Sept. 23, 1882. 

Superphosphates in combination with charcoal (preferably peat charcoal 
or pulverized peat) and sulphate of magnesia are, according to this inven- 
tion, to be used to abstract the ammonia from gas and increase its illumi- 
nating properties. These materials are treated with sulphuric acid, in 
the proportion (roughly speaking) of one-third of acid to two-thirds of 
mixture; the quantity of acid varying according to the amount of lime 
contained in the phosphate. The purifier is filled with the compound, 
and the gas passed through it as it comes from the works. The sulphate 
of magnesia has the property of taking up and fixing the ammonia; and 
in this it is assisted by the presence of the acids in the superphosphate. 
The charcoal and sulphate of magnesia have also the property of drying 
the gas; and the charcoal keeps the mass porous, and allows a free pas- 
sage for the gas. 

When the compound in the purifier has become highly charged with 
ammonia, which will cause most of the soluble phosphates to become 
insoluble, the mixture is removed and treated with a sufficient quantity 
of sulphuric acid to render the phosphates again soluble. By these means 
the mixture is converted into a fertilizer, and may be used either alone or 
in combination with other ingredients to suit different soils and crops. 
This compound it is proposed to name “ phospho-ammonia manure.” 

In preparing (say) one ton of the mixture, the above-mentioned materials 
are used in about the following proportions :—7 cwt. of sulphuric acid, 
8 ewt. of animal charcoal, bone ash, or phosphate of lime (preferably a 
mixture); and from 2 to 3 ewt. of peat charcoal, or charred or pulverized 
peat. After mixing the materials together, from 2 to 3 ewt. of ground 
vegetable charcoal, or pulverized peat, and 1 cwt. of sulphate of magnesia 
are added. 

MANUFACTURING, EconoMIZING, AND Puriryinc Gas.—Coley-Bromfield, J., 
of Hove, and Symes, G., of Limehouse. No. 4545; Sept. 23, 1883. 

This invention refers in part to improvements in apparatus described in 
patent No. 4526, of 1876. Italsocomprises means for regulating the supply 
of hydrocarbon ; to a purifier or receptacle for containing substances satu- 
rated with hydrocarbon ; means for regulating the supply of air or gas to 
such a receptacle; a holder for the hydrocarbon ; and improved means 
whereby sewer gas, or air passing through the sewers, can be utilized for 
lighting purposes by passing the gas through substances saturated with 
hydrocarbon, and thereby impregnating it with hydrocarbon. 

According to one part of the invention, partitions are fixed in a retort 
of ordinary construction, for the purpose of dividing the charge of 
coal, and causing the gas to be generated in less time. These partitions 
are made either solid or hollow; and when made hollow they are 
charged either with air or some suitable liquid. If the latter, the liquid 
will be converted into steam, which is admitted into the hydraulic 
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main to serve the purpose of a scrubber and exhauster, by extracting the 
ammonia from the gas. 
























































Fig. 1 is a vertical central section of the retort. A represents the retort, 
and B the partition, which is supported by the crosspiece B!, and divides 
the upper portion into two equal parts. This partition is made in the 
form of a receptacle for water, which is supplied by the pipe C, and regu- 
lated by the cock D (fig. 2). 

Fig. 2 is a sectional elevation showing the retort connected to the hy- 
draulic main and to the purifier and governor. The heat within the retort 
A converts the water in the partition B into steam, which rises, with the 
gas generated in the retort, into the chamber or mouthpiece E, whence 
it is conducted by the pipe F into the hydraulic main or condenser G. 
The mouthpiece is closed by a door. The gas from the condenser is con- 
ducted by the pipe H to an apparatus which acts as a purifier or filter and 
governor ; and also serves for impregnating the air or gas with hydro- 
carbon. This apparatus is constructed as follows:—In the receptacle J, 
layers of cotton waste or other such substance saturated with hydrocarbon 
are placed between screens or plates J! of oxidized iron, as in the former 
patent. These plates, according to the present invention, are cut so as to 
— the passage of the gas; and are secured at suitable distances apart 

y means of tubes or distance pieces placed upon a rod L between the 
plates, retained in position by the nut M screwed on to the upper end of the 
rod. The receptacle J is closed at its upper end, and a chamber N is pro- 
vided above it, and connected to it by a pipe O extending nearly to the 
lower end of the receptacle. The pipe H is arranged to admit air or 
gas into the chamber N, and both H and O are fitted with valves for 
opening and closing them, and regulating the amount of air or gas passing 
through them. 

The reservoir for the hydrocarbon is shown in side elevation at P 
(fig. 3). It is fitted with a cup or funnel provided with a cock through which 
the hydrocarbon is introduced into the tank. The tank is also provided 
with an outlet cock and with a gauge-glass for indicating the height of the 
liquid in the tank. The outlet cock of the tank communicates with a 
chamber Q below the tank and above the purifier J. This cock can be so 
adjusted as to permit a small stream of hydrocarbon to flow into a bowl 
or vessel which is fixed to one end of a lever pivoted to the support in 
the chamber Q. The other end of the lever is provided with a weight in 
such a manner that, when the vessel is filled, it will overbalance the weight, 
and the hydrocarbon contained in it will be emptied into the chamber Q, 
and conducted into the purifier, after which the weight will raise the vessel 
to its original position. 

APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
2431.—Srevenson, J. C., Liverpool, “ Improvements in compound main- 
taining pressure apparatus for gas, vapour, or other fluids.” May 14, 1883. 
2445.—Hyams, S., Saint Peter Port, Guernsey, “ Improvements in appa- 
ratus for controlling the supply of gas to public and other gas lamps or 
burners.” May 15, 1883. 

2462.—LakeE, W. R., ‘Improvements in apparatus for use in the manu- 
facture of illuminating gas or vapour.” A communication. May 16, 1883. 

2464.—Apams, J., Glasgow, “Improvements in gas-stoves and in cham- 
bers heated thereby.” May 17, 1853. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE PASSED THE GREAT SEAL. 
5510.—Maynes, J., Harpurhey, Manchester, “Improvements in gas 
motor engines.” Nov. 20, 1882. ; 
237.—Laxe, H. H., ‘“‘ Improvements in and relating to screw-taps.” <A 
communication. Jan. 15, 1883. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID. 
[AFTER THE THIRD YEAR. ] 
1876.—Sampson, J. L., “ Improvements in or connected with apparatus 
for lighting or illuminating with gas.” May 7, 1880. 
1895.—Howat, A., “ An improved method of and apparatus for holding 
glasses, globes, or shades for gas and other lights.” May 8, 1880. 








Tue opposition to the Windsor and Eton Water Bill, which was passed 
by the Lords Committee on the 7th inst., is to be continued in the Lower 
House ; a petition having been presented against it last Saturday by the 
Corporation of New Windsor. 

Tue boring for water at Richmond (Surrey) has now been carried to a 
depth of 1224 feet, or within 10 feet of the depth arranged by the Select 
Vestry, who have this matter in hand. So far there has not been any 
overflowing of the water; though the supply continues as it has done for 
some time past. 





Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE. 
Monpay, Aprin 16. 
(Before Lord Romuiy, Chairman; Lord CuansrassiL, Lord PoLtTiMone, 
Lord Sanpuurst, and Lord TWEEDMOUTH.) 
HASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS GAS BILL. 

Mr. Vaueuan Ricwarps, Q.C., Mr. O’Hara, Q.C., and Mr. WorRsLEy, 
TayLor appeared for the promoters; Mr. Lirrier, Q.C., Mr. LumLey Satu, 
Q.C., and Mr. Batrour Brownz for the Corporation of Hastings, petitioners 
against the Bill. * 

Mr. Ricuarps, in opening the case for the promoters, said that the 
Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Company were formed under a deed of 
settlement, dated Jan. 1, 1832, and in 1854 were incorporated under the 
Joint-Stock Company’s Act, with a capital of £41,250, including the old 
capital of £16,500, and with borrowing powers of £13,750, including a sum 
of £1000 already borrowed, and also £8250 which had been expended upon 
plant out of profits; so that the real borrowing powers which could be 
exercised under the Act of 1854 were reduced to £4500. The amount to be 
raised under the Act was therefore £24,750. The dividend on the whole 
of the capital was regulated by the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, and. 
was therefore 10 per cent. The maximum price was 5s. 6d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, and the public lamps were to be charged at the lowest price paid by 
any private consumer. The limits of supply included the townships 
of Hastings and St. Leonards, and also a considerable outlying district. 
The population of Hastings in 1865 was 25,800, as against 10,800 in 1854 ; 
showing a great increase, which had gone on in even a greater ratio during 
late years. In 1865 the Company obtained another Act, giving them 
power to raise an additional £60,000, which was limited to 7 per cent.; and 
also the usual borrowing powers—viz., one-fourth, or £15,000. The total 
capital was, therefore, £101,250, with £28,750 borrowing powers. By this 
Act the maximum price was limited to 5s. per 1000 feet, at which it still 
remained ; and the illuminating power was 14 candles, measured by what 
was then known as the 15-hole Argand burner, with a 7-inch chimney. 
Since that time, however, Sugg’s “London” burner had been generally 
adopted ; it being considered unquestionably the best. In the Act of 1865 
a sort of optional auction clause had been introduced—it not being con- 
sidered an essential matter—but the auction clauses now introduced were 
in conformity with the Standing Order with which the Committee were 
familiar. Since 1865 the population of Hastings and St. Leonards had 
increased very rapidly, and was now more than 47,000. All the capital of the 
Company had been expended with the exception of a sum of £2707, which 
was used for working expenses ; and the bankers’ account was overdrawn 
by £11,000. They had gone on as long as they could, and now they came 
to Parliament to say they must have further capital to continue the supply of 
gas; and they would doubtless be able to show they were deserving of it, 
because they had done their work well, and no imputation to the contrary 
was thrown upon them. The floating capital of the Company ought to 
be at least £20,000, because unless they had a good floating capital—equal 
to one-quarter of the rental—they could not buy in the cheapest market ; 
and in such case they must borrow, and therefore pay interest, which was 
an uneconomical plan. In 1865 the gas sold was 62 million cubic feet; in 
1870, 91 millions; in 1875, 1164 millions; in 1880, 1653 millions; and in 
1881, 1783 millions; and considering the great popularity Hastings en- 
joyed, there could be little doubt the increase would be continued. By the 
present Bill the Company asked for an additional £125,000; and bearing in 
mind what the expenditure had been since 1865, the condition they were 
now in, and the absolute necessity there was for fresh capital, there could 
be little doubt that the sum asked for was very moderate. In addition 
they applied for borrowing powers to the amount of £30,000, which was 
both usualand reasonable. ‘The dividend was limited to 7 percent. on the 
ordinary stock, and 6 per cent. upon such portion as might be raised as pre- 
ference. The illuminating power remained at 14 candles, which—although 
there was some question raised about itin the petition of the Corporation— 
was unquestionably the ordinary illuminating power prevailing in provincia 
towns like Hastings and St. Leonards. Inasmuch, however, as the supply 
would be under penalties, in reality something like 15 candles would be 
given. The actual price charged at present was 4s. per 1000 cubic feet within 
the borough, with asmall differential rate outside ; but this was notan un- 
common circumstance. The present Bill made noallusion to price, which was 
left at the same rate as in the previous Acts; and the retention of the maxi- 
mum price of 5s. was to provide against the possible contingency—which 
might not be far distant—of a rise in the price of coals. The Hastings 
Gas Company were somewhat handicapped by having to pay a town due 
of 2s. 5d. per ton on coal; so that, according to the doctrine recently laid 
down, where it was said that an increase of 2s. added 34. to the cost of the 
gas, the 2s. 5d. paid to the Corporation of Hastings actually represented 
something like 33d. per 1000 cubic feet in price. The Corporation in 
their petition alleged that the price charged for gas was excessive, and 
ought to be reduced. The Committee were rather familiar with this sort 
of allegation. In cases of this kind a corporation generally employed a 
gas engineer, who picked as large a hole in the Company as he could; 
then they sent up instructions to some gentleman in London to prepare a 
petition, and this was one of the first things he put into it, though pro- 
bably he did not know the price charged; but this was quite immaterial. 
It had been already stated that the Company themselves were responsible 
for a certain fraction, because they charged 2s. 5d. per ton on the raw 
material, which had a tendency to enhance the price of the manufactured 
article. In comparing the price with that charged in other localities, 
their Lordships might be somewhat amused to find that the place chosen 
for comparison was Brighton and Hove—perhaps the very largest place 
which could have been selected as a watering-place, and one which 
could hardly be fairly compared with the present case. Why had 
they not taken a town somewhat of their own size, such as Eastbourne, 
which was a popular watering-place? The next allegation was to the 
effect that, having regard to the circumstances of the case, the con- 
dition of the works, and the amount of money which had been 
really spent upon them, the capital sought to be authorized by the 
Bill far exceeded that which Parliament was in the habit of sanc- 
tioning in relation to works of a similar character, and would have the 
effect of making the Company independent of further parliamentary 
powers for an exceptionally long period. In reply to this, witnesses 
would be called who would state that the sum the Company were asking 
was not so large as in reason they ought to apply for. They did not seek 
to keep out of Parliament for an indefinite length of time. It might be 
observed here that as soon as the auction clauses were introducedjthe amount 
became almost immaterial ; and the objection urged against giving a large 
capital—viz., that there was an inducement, if the concern was success- 
ful, to lavish outlay, in order that the sharcholders might get a good 
return—was of no effect. How had the auction clauses answered? Every 
man who came in did not get an excessive interest; all that he obtained 
was the moderate interest which the market value of the shares established 
according to the premiums paid upon them. The next allegation was: 
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“That the gas hitherto supplied by the Company has generally been of 
a very inferior quality, containing sulphur and other impurities, and is 
of insufficient illuminating power; and the light given by the public 
lamps has been very inefficient; and your petitioners submit that it is 
inexpedient to grant any further powers to the Company, unless such 
powers are coupled with the condition that the Company shall supply 
gas (which they can very well afford to do) of a quality to be recat. «A 
approved by your petitioners, and of an illuminating power of not less 
than 16 candles.” If their Lordships would turn to section 16 of the 
Act of 1865, they would find that the illuminating power was fixed at 
14 candles; and if they turned to section 18 of the Act they would find 
that the Corporation themselves had the power to test {the gas, and if 
it was found inferior either in illuminating power or in purity to that 
appointed under the Act, they had the power of applying for penalties 
before a magistrate; such penalty not to exceed £20. Notwithstand- 
ing this allegation, not a single complaint had been made, much less 
a penalty exacted; and yet the Corporation were not ashamed to in- 
sert such a clause as this. According to the next clause of the peti- 
tion, it was quite competent to the Committee “so to regulate the 
price of gas to be charged to the consumers that any reduction of an 
authorized standard price shall entitle the Company to make a propor- 
tionate increase in the maximum dividend, and that any increase above 
the standard price shall involve a proportionate decrease of the dividend. 
Your petitioners submit that in this case it is expedient for the Com- 
mittee to give a reasonably moderate standard price, and to regulate the 
price of gas as before mentioned; and your petitioners affirm, and are 
prepared to prove, that the price now charged, and sought in future to be 
charged to your petitioners and the consumers of gas supplied by the 
Company, is an exorbitant and excessive price, and your petitioners 
submit that no further powers ought to be granted to the Company, 
except on the condition of their charging a reasonable and proper reduced 
— for gas, which price ought to be regulated either by a sliding scale as 

efore mentioned, or that a fair maximum price should be fixed by the 
Committee.” Perhaps the Committee did not know what the operation 
of the sliding scale really was. The learned Counsel then went into a 
lengthy explanation of the working of the sliding scale, and contended 
that it was.a sort of automatic machine, which, on the whole, had been 
found to operate well. The shareholder was satisfied, as he received a 
good rate of interest. The consumer felt that, if he had contributed to a 
high rate of interest, he was paying a reduced price for his gas; while, 
if a consumer were charged more for his gas, the shareholder would 
suffer in the reduction of dividend. This was the thing the Corporation 
wauted to be introduced; but he (Mr. Richards) did not think the sliding 
scale had ever been imposed upon any company. In each case the 
company had voluntarily asked for it; and therefore he thought their 
Lordships would be slow to impose it in the present instance. He was, 
however, bound to say that, though it was no part of their scheme, still, 
if the Committee thought fit to impose it, the Company must, of course, 
accept it. But they said, at any rate let such a standard price be given 
as would enable them to carry on their business; and 4s. 6d. per 1000 feet 
would be a figure they considered fair. Mr. Silverthorne had been con- 
sulted by the Corporation, and had written a letter to the Company stating 
that they had adopted the suggestions contained in that gentleman’s 
report. They said: “The Committee are advised that, having regard 
to the existing condition of the gas-works and other considerations, there 
is no justification at the present time for so large an amount of additional 
capital to be applied for, and that the sum authorized to be raised by 
shares should be limited to £48,000, with the usual borrowing powers.” 
The Company owed their bankers £11,000, to begin with, and it would 
be shown that they required to spend such a sum immediately, or some- 
thing little short of it. It was Nifficult to treat with due respect and 
courteousness such a statement as that “ provision should be made in the 
Bill for the substitution of a 16-candle standard of illuminating power for 
the 14-candle now in existence.” It had been already stated that 14 candles 
was the usual thing, and it was not necessary to gothrough it again. The 
following was rather curious: ‘ The sliding scale clauses, similar to those 
in force in the Metropolis, to be introduced; the initial price to be fixed 
at not more than 3s. 44d. per 1000 cubic feet, and in the case of public 
lamps a discount to be made off the price charged to private consumers 
in the same proportion as at present exists.’ He (Mr. Richards) was 
bound to say Mr. Silverthorne was not responsible for that part. There 
was an accuracy about the halfpenny which one liked to hear. The 
Corporation proposed that a sliding scale, similar to that in force in the 
Metropolis, should be introduced—although it appeared a little odd to 
compare 7 like Hastings and St. Leonards with the Metropolis—but, 
having said this, they proposed to expunge the main feature of the Metro- 
politan sliding scale, and put the initial price at 3s. 44d. 

The Cuarrman asked if it was not the case that the standard of one 
Company was 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Ricwarps said it was; but this was at the time the Company’s actual 
charge. The Corporation went on to say: “Clauses limiting the amount 
of sulphur per 100 cubic feet to 17 grains, and in the case of ammonia to 4 
grains per 100 feet, with provisions for testing same, to be introduced.” 
Why was this Company to be put upon a totally different footing to any 
other? If there were to be these limitations with regard to sulphur and 
so on—which were quite unnecessary—25 grains was the ordinary thing, 
and this was what ranged in London all last winter. Again: “Subject to 
the provisions of this Act, the Company may, but not so as to acquire any 
exclusive right therein, contract to take and use within the limits of this 
Act any lease, licence, or authority to work, use, exercise, or put in practice 
any invention, under any letters patent heretofore made or hereafter to be 
made, or otherwise granting any right or privilege of working, using, or 
vending any invention in relation to the manufacture or distribution of 
gas,” and so on. It was said this was a stereotyped clause; but why on 
earth should the Company not be at liberty to use any invention they 
 areenag or why was it the wish of the Corporation to prevent it? The 
etter then proceeded: “ The pressure clause (29)"to be amended by the 
substitution of ‘1 inch’ for ‘8-10ths of an inch’ from sunset to midnight.” 
Such a clause was often introduced to secure a certain supply; and it might 
be mentioned that it was the model clause approved by Lord Redesdale. 
* Provision to be made limiting the payment for any back dividends to 
three years from the date of their respectively accruing.” At present, in 
addition to paying their full dividend and making up their reserve fund, 
the Company were at liberty to pay any back dividends that remained 
unpaid. At the present moment they had something like £5000 of back 
dividends—money which they had earned, and which, but for their financial 
position, they could actually pay ; and, though they were perfectly willing 
the Committee should introduce a provision of this sort, they said, “Do not 
alter the law as it exists at present. If we have the legal right and the 
financial power to pay back dividends, let us not be deprived of that right.” 
Coming back to the petition, clause 8 objected to the sale or hire of gas- 
stoves, fittings, &c., by the Company, because such a power would be contrary 
to the spirit and intention of the Electric Lighting Act, 1882; but why they 
did so he (Mr. Richards) could not understand, because it was perfectly 
obvious that the more gas they sold the more flourishing they would be, 








and the more likely to reduce the price of gas. The next paragraph was 
as follows :—‘ That if the Company are allowed to oy gas for the 
various purposes referred to in clause 26, there ought to be some regula- 
tions imposed in regard to the price to be charged, otherwise the Company 
might supply inferior gas in large quantities for some of those apes 
at such a low rate as would be prejudicial to those using gas for domestic 
lighting only.” What did this mean, unless the suggestion was that they 
were to send their ale and small beer in the same barrel? Such a thing 
had never been done. The Company had to maintain the illuminating 
— of their gas at 14 candles, and, of course, they could not supply for 

omestic purposes anything else than this without incurring penalties. 
After dealing with the subject of the pressure, and stating that there was 
no sufficient provision for testing the quality of the gas or the amount of 
impurity, the petitioners submitted that “if the Bill is sanctioned by 
Parliament a clause ought to be inserted therein, limiting the power of the 
Company to pay back dividends or arrears of dividends to a period not 
exceeding three years from the passing of the Bill, as without such limi- 
tation the efficiency of the Bill would be destroyed.” There was some 
confusion in this statement. The Company did not want the sliding 
scale at all; but why it was to have any effect with regard to back divi- 
dends he (Mr. Richards) did not understand. He asked the Committee 
not to alter the law as it at present stood with reference to the past capital. 
If the Company had any power of paying back dividends, and there 
were such to be paid, let them retain the power they possessed at 

resent, whatever might be decided with respect to future capital. 

he next paragraph was as follows :—‘“ That by section 56 of the Com- 
panies’ Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, which is expressly incorporated 
with the Bill, it will be competent for the Company to convert the money 
they have borrowed and proposed to borrow under the Bill into share 
capital; and your petitioners submit that it is not expedient to confer any 
such powers upon the Company.” The answer to this was that under the 
16th section of the Act there was no question that after they had raised the 
debenture capital they might convert the debenture capital into share 
capital. He was reminded that a clause (16a) had been introduced into 
the Bill :—‘*The Company shall not have power to raise the money by 
this Act authorized to be borrowed on mortgage, or by issue of debenture 
stock, or any part thereof, by the creation of shares or stock instead of 
borrowing, or to convert into capital the amount borrowed under the 
provisions of this Act, unless in either case all dividends upon the shares 
or stock, whether ordinary or preferential, are limited to a rate not 
exceeding £5 per cent. per annum,” Therefore Lord Redesdale had intro- 
duced the limitation as regarded the capital to be raised under the Act, 
but only with regard to the future; while with reference to the past the law 
was allowed to stand as at present. This was the case, which had been 
opened at some length because of the hostility shown by the Corporation 
to the Gas Company. Coupling the facts that these gentlemen, who were 
seeking to grind the Company down to a position which would render 
them unable to pay a dividend at all, were at the present moment nego- 
tiating with an electric light company, and actually giving them the best 
portion of the town for lighting, it showed a spirit of bitter hostility 
which the Gas Company had not given. any cause for expecting. In con- 
clusion, the learned Counsel said he trusted the Committee would decide 
that the capital and powers applied for were reasonable, and that the past 
conduct of the Company would justify them in asking the indulgence they 
sought at their hands. 

The following evidence was then called :— 

Mr. W. B. Young, examined by Mr, Taytor. 

I have been Secretary and Collector to the Gas Company for 38 years. 
The undertaking is carried on under two Acts of Parliament, one passed 
in 1854, and the other in 1865. The limits of the borough are—Hastings 
and St. Leonards (the borough); St. Mary, Hollington, Ore, Fairlight, and 
Bexhill (outside), The district is very wide and straggling. The amount 
of capital authorized by the Act of 1854 was £41,250 in shares, and 
£13,750 in loans; altogether, £55,000. By the Act of 1865 an additional 
£60,000 in shares and £14,700 borrowing powers were autborized. The 
total capital under the Acts was therefore £130,000—£101,250 in shares, 
and £28,750 loan capital. This amount includes a sum of £759 received 
as premiums on the sale of shares. The Act of 1865 contained a sort 
of permissive auction clause, and 167 shares were sold in this way. As 
to our immediate wants, on the first Thursday of April, after cheques 
had been drawn for current bills, our banking account stood over £11,000 
on the wrong side. The back dividends amount to between £5000 and 
£6000. We must have some working capital, because one quarter's 
receipts often amount to £15,000, which we are not able to collect fora 
couple of months. The Company pay all bills on the first Thursday of 
every month, with few exceptions. We pay for coals and freight monthly, 
and it all involves ready money. We really want something like £20,000 
to carry on our business as it ought to be. The back dividends referred to 
occurred between 1869 and 1874. The shareholders are entitled to arrears 
of dividend under both Acts—at 10 per cent. under the original Act, and 
7 per cent. under the subsequent one. The Company have no reserve 
fund, bvt there is a small insurance fund, which stands at £1180, and they 
have £1000 invested in Consols to represent it. It is extremely desirable 
to have a reserve fund; but it has been found impossible to form one, 
because the shareholders are entitled to the statutory arrears. The popu- 
lation of Hastings and St. Leonards in 1861 was 23,440; in 1871 it was 
29,289 ; and in 1881 it was 42,256. The outside districts are also increasing 
very rapidly, particularly the parish of Ore. In 1865 the gas sold was 
62 millioh cubic feet, in round figures ; 1870, 91 millions ; 1875, 116 millions ; 
1880, 165 millions ; 1882,188 millions. We are not working under a sliding 
scale, but under.a maximum, which is 5s. per 1000 cubic feet. The price 
charged from Jan. to July, 1865,was 5s.; then to July, 1872, 4s.; to Jan., 1876, 
5s.; to Jan., 1877, 4s. 7d.; to Jan., 1879, 4s. 5d.; to October, 1881, 4s. 3d.; and 
then to the present time 4s. These prices are within the borough ; outside 
the price is 4d. per 1000 feet extra. By our Act of 1865 the illuminating 
power of the gas was fixed at 14 candles; and there are provisions for fit- 
ting up a testing apparatus, and power to the Corporation to test. We are 
under a penalty of £20 for every time we offend ; but until the new Act was 
drawn the Corporation had never thought it necessary to test our gas, 
they were so well satisfied with it. We have never officially had complaints 
from consumers. In conversation, consumers would say the gas was bad and 
very dear; but they say that about many other things—for instance, they 
will tell the Corporation that the roads are very bad. The capital now 
applied for—£120,000 in shares and £30,000 borrowing powers—I believe 
to be most reasonable, taking into consideration our immediate financial 
requirements, and assuming the consumption will go on increasing in the 
same ratio as hitherto. In 1880 the Eastbourne Gas Company applied for 
£150,000 share capital and one-fourth borrowing powers, their existing 
capital at the time being £50,000 share and £12,500 loan. The population 
of Eastbourne in 1881 was about 22,000, and the sale of gas 80 millions ; 
and we therefore think that if Eastbourne obtained their increased powers 
we also ought to have what we are applying for. We have not asked for 
the introduction of the sliding scale, and are quite content to go on under 
the existing state of things. We have discussed the question, and thought 
it better to limit the dividends to 10 per cent, upon the old capital and 
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7 per cent. upon the new. If the Committee are of opinion that the 
sliding scale should be introduced, then we ask that a reasonable standard 
price should be fixed. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Browne: Our existing condition is not satisfac- 
tory ; we ought to have come to Parliament last session. In 1865 Parlia- 
ment reduced our maximum rate of charge from 5s. 6d. to 5s. If the 
Company go on at the same rate as before, in twelve years’ time probably 
we shall have spent the capital we are now asking for. I have seen people 
in the town who complained not only of the illuminating power, but also 
that the gas was very impure. The Manager, however, would be the 
proper person to make a complaint to. I know what the effect of the 
sliding scale is, but I think there are pros and cons about the advisability 
of adopting it. I have been told there is some alteration in the clause with 
reference to the supply of engines and so forth. 

The CHarrMan said the words “or other lighting or heating agents or 
motive power” were struck out. 

Mr. Browne said he was aware of this, but still there were objections to 
the clause. 

Cross-examination resumed: Power was retained to supply fittings, 
engines, stoves, ranges, pipes, and other apparatus. I think it is highly 

robable that when the Corporation get the electric light company at 

astings, which they are seeking to do, they will require gas to work 
their engines. If any private gentleman wishes to have a gas-engine in 
his house, we should be able to supply it, and also the gas by which it 
would be worked. Supposing a person purchased one of our gas-engines, 
there should be a limit as to the smallness of the price charged for gas ; 
and it was an accidental omission that no such clause was put in the Bill, 
to show that it was to be charged the same as for lighting purposes. 

By the Cuarrman : If it were not so, I should not object to the introduc- 
tion of words to this effect. 

Mr. Browne was sorry to say that the witness did not speak the mind 
of the Company on this point. 

Mr. TayLor said Mr. Young was hardly the witness to speak to this 
matter, and he should certainly object. 

Witness : DoI understand the suggestion to be that we should charge 
a higher price ? 

Mr. Browne: My suggestion is that if I take an engine from you, you 
will charge a very low price, so that you will be able to compete with any- 
body in the town; and no person will be able to supply engines except 
yourself? 

Witness : It did not occur to me in that light. My answer was intended 
to be that we could not exceed our maximum price. 

Cross-examination resumed: We hope to be able to borrow money at 
43 per cent. We have borrowed £28,750, and there is only £300 of this at 
4 per cent., and we invited tenders both in London and the provinces. 
The loans were raised at different times, and we took the most effectual 
means we could to obtain it as cheaply as possible. If power is given to 
raise money by borrowing, I would not undertake to say that we should 
not convert any portion into share capital. I believe there is a clause in 
our Bill which is quite usual with regard to the future—viz., the 5 per 
cent. per annum clause. Supposing we can borrow money at 44 per cent., 
I do not think 5 per cent. is too high a limit if we are to have the right of 
conversion. 

Mr. Browne: Then, if I understand rightly, whenever you wish to con- 
vert the borrowing capital at 44 or 4 per cent. into stock, you will divide 
this extra 4 per cent. to the detriment of the consumers, between your 
shareholders. 

Witness: I do not say we shall. We have been in existence 29 years, 
and have never done so, although we might have converted it into 7 per 
cent. We have two parties to serve—the public and ourselves—and we 
have endeavoured to do our duty as regards both. 

Re-examined by Mr. TayLor: Whenever our borrowing powers have 
come into operation we have advertised in The Times, and also in the 
local papers, and have taken the lowest price we could obtain. Money is 
now very cheap; but in 1865, when we obtained our Act, the Bank rate 
was 6 per cent., and this might occur again. If we had overdrawn our 
bankers’ account £5000 more, our back dividends would have been paid, 
and there would have been no question about the matter; but, instead 
of so doing, we applied the revenue to what capital ought to have been 
applied to. 

Mr. A. H. Wood, examined by Mr. Taytor. 

I am an Associate Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, and 
have been Engineer of the Hastings Gas Company for 27 years. The rate 
of increase in the gas sold during the last few years has been 73 per cent. 
compound increase. Since 1865 the Company have made very large 
additions and improvements in their works to meet the increased demand; 
and have spent, between 1865 and December last, £80,251. At present the 
works are not even adequate in many points, and if the same rate of 
increase continues they will be very inadequate in the near future. 

The Cuarrman said he did not think the Corporation were likely to call 
any witnesses on this point. 

Examination resumed: In 1882 we carbonized 21,019 tons of coal, and 
sold 187 million cubic feet of gas. The expenditure per ton of coal 
carbonized has been £6 3s. 8d., and I think it now stands at £6 and a 
decimal. For a provincial town I believe that is low, bearing in mind 
what other companies do. If the present rate of interest continues, I 
consider that in 1892 the sale will be 437 millions. The works are not 
adequate now, and must be very largely increased to meet the demand. 
The capital works out at £644 per million cubic feet; but it will not require 
quite so much in the future—I should say about £600, which is a very 
common figure for a country district. I estimate our outlay during the 
next two years will amount to £141,000, and we are asking for £150,000, 
including borrowed money, which will leave us a margin of only £9000. 
The cost of coal at Hastings, compared with other places, is exceptionally 
high, as the town can only be reached by harbour in the first instance, 
and that harbour is 47 miles off. We buy our coals at the pit at the 
same price as anybody else; we freight to Whitstable as cheaply; but 
we have to pay rail from Whitstable to Hastings, and immediately they 
reach Hastings we meet a coal duty of 2s. 5d. and a decimal; and then we 
have to carry the coals into the works, there being no siding. Coals cost 
the Companies in London 12s. per ton, while ours cost 19s. 8d., including 
everything. We have about 68 miles of mains, some of which are quite un- 
productive for a very long distance. We have a difficulty in the sale of 
residual products; there being a heavy railway carriage on everything sent 
out, equal to that upon everything broughtin. We made a fresh contract 
last autumn, and tried all we could to get a higher price for our liquor. We 
only received two tenders, and in both cases the parties said the great 
expense of carriage and transit generally had prevented them giving any- 
thing but very low prices. Up to 12-0z. liquor we could not get any price 
at all, owing to the carriage. For the stronger liquors, which would bear 
the cost of carriage, we could not in any case get more than half, and in 
many cases not above one-third of what other works do. In a comparison 
with other Companies these disadvantages must certainly be taken into 
consideration. ‘The actual cost of coal last year was 26564, per 1000 cubic 
feet of gas manufactured ; but from this must be deducted 5°55d. arising 








from residuals, leaving the net cost of coal 19°0ld. The working expenses 
were 18'66d., bringing the total cost of the gas up to 37°67d.; but from 
this we deduct 1°66d. for meter-rent, leaving 36°0ld. I am trying to get 
contracts now, but they are from 3d. to 6d. a ton more, which would 
make a slight difference. A rise in the price of coals would affect 
us; but there are also many other things, such as strikes, &c. Most of 
the material and plant is cheap just now. Our present interest and 
maximum Sliced ance to 12°55d., bringing the total cost up to 48°56d. 
er 1000 feet. As a prudent man, I should add 1 per cent. to this 
or insurance and contingencies. Last year the sea came in and washed 
the mains asunder two or three times ; and in the heavy gale on April 29 
one of our large gasholders sustained severe injuries. I consider there 
should be a reserve fund; and reckoning 3d. or 34d. for this would bring 
the total up to 52d. per 1000 feet. 

The Cuarmman: You are only charging 4s. 

Witness : We have no reserve at present, but I am providing for that. 

Examination resumed: Last year 4s. per 1000 cubic feet was not quite 
enough to pay our dividends; we were about £300 short. I could not 
believe the proposal made by the Corporation of 3s. 44d. when I first read 
it. We charge £4 5s. 6d. each for the public lamps; including interest on 
capital, cleaning, lighting, extinguishing, and repairing. The lamps are 
lighted all the year round; and we estimate the consumption at 18,000 
cubic feet per annum, but they really consume a little more. We are not 
working under a sliding scale, but under a fixed maximum price of 5s. 
We do not want a sliding scale, but if it is to be put upon us we ought to 
have a reasonable initial price. 

At this point, Mr. Ricnarps said he would ask his learned friends 
whether they were really going to press for a sliding scale, because this 
would lead to a very long inquiry. 

Mr. Smit said he considered it highly important that there should 
be some security for increased economy at the works, where, as he was 
instructed, this had not been one of the features. 

The Cuarrman: Then you make that a point? 

Mr. SmirH: Yes. 

The CHarrman (to Mr. Richards): You do not object ?—The point at 
issue between you will be the standard. 

Mr. Ricwarpds said this was rather a troublesome point,- which the 
Committee would have to fix. 

Examination resumed: Assuming we are to have a sliding scale, I should 
say 4s. 4d. ought to be the standard price. The illuminating power 
of the gas, as fixed by the Act of 1865, is 14 candles, and as a matter of 
fact we have always given this. Since our last Act we have tested the gas 
regularly three times a day, except on Sundays. From 1865 to the begin- 
ning of the present year the average of about 15,000 experiments was 14°53 
candles, but now it is 14°60 candles. The Corporation have never com- 
plained of our giving less than the standard, although they have power to 
test the gas. We use some cannel coal in the manufacture of our gas. We 
are obliged to store our coal, and it is well known that this involves a 
certain amount of depreciation. The suggestion that we might supply a 
bad quality of gas for purposes other than lighting means that we should 
have to duplicate our mains, holders, &c.; in fact, it would involve double 
gas-works. 

Mr. Ricuarps : The suggestion is that you will do it through the same 
mains. Is that possible ? 

Witness : It is impossible. To carry out the idea we should have to 
ask for £300,000 instead of £150,000. 

Examination resumed: There has not been a foot of gas sent out 
tainted with sulphuretted hydrogen for many years. If the impracticable 
claims proposed by the Corporation are agreed to, we shall have to spend 
a large sum on extra purifiers. With regard to sulphur, a maximum of 
25 grains could no doubt be met; but I have never heard of 17 grains. 
The pressure mentioned in our Bill is the ordinary one, taken from the 
Model Gas Bill of 1877; but that asked for by the Corporation is an 
extraordinary pressure. There is nothing unusual about Hastings that 
should cause all these unreasonable things to be required. Every tenth 
of pressure means a certain amount of expense in the way of leakage; and, 
consequently, a greater cost. Nine-tenths of the complaints are only the 
result of bad fittings or defective burners, and I think the Gas Company 
should have some power of control on these points, in order that the gas 
should not be run down as a bad article simply because some one has 
sold a cheap or bad burner, or the fittings are very insufficient. I do not 
apprehend that anything is meant by the power to manufacture and supply 
gas apparatus, motive power, &c., other than to supply gas-engines, which 
is a very ordinary clause. If a person consumed our gas by meter, it 
would be immaterial to us whether he used it for lighting or drove an 
engine by it. We do not wish to make special agreements, it I understand 
the matter Lae ey 

Cross-examined by Mr. Smrru: Our capital has been spent about evenly 
on our works since 1865. The report issued to the shareholders in 1881 
stated that the works were in good order, and at the time sufficient, except 
in a few particulars. The capital we ask for is calculated upon the 
assumption that it will be sufficient to last us till the end of 1892, by 
which time we reckon our consumption will have doubled, and will then 
reach 437 million cubic feet. If the sliding scale is introduced, the initial 
price must, of course, depend upon local circumstances. It is of no use 
taking the cost of coal somewhere else. Coals cost us 6s. 4°50d. per ton 
at the pit’s mouth free on board; freight and railway carriage, 8s. 11d. ; 
cartage from the railway to our works, 94d.; coal duty, 2s. 5°23d.; pro- 
portion of cannel coal, 1s. 0°5ld.; wheeling and trimming, 1°57d.—total, 
19s. 831d. The cannel we use costs us £2 3s. 6d. per ton in the works. 
The proportion of cannel used is about 44 per cent.; the cost being 
£2 3s. 6d. per ton. There is a difficulty in getting a siding, on the score 
of expense, because buying the ground and making the siding would cost 
nearly £5000. We should also have to cross the grounds of two or three 
people, and especially some of the ground belonging to the Hastings 
Local Board. We went into the question, and found that the interest 
on the money for the siding would amount to very much more than 
94d. per ton. Perhaps I might be able to make 14-candle gas with- 
out cannel, but not 15-candle gas, which I am always obliged to keep 
up to, in order to be safe. For testing the gas, I employ the 15-hole 
Argand burner, which was not in use at the time our first Act was 
—— but was specially described in our second Act, and is a good 

urner for the purpose. It is a little behind the time; but we cannot 
help that, because our Act binds us to it. With a new burner, I might be 
able to produce 15-candle gas without the aid of cannel. I do not think 
we produce a much less quantity of ammoniacal liquor than gas-works 
of our size ought to produce, but we have not a large quantity, because 
we have worked up, as people will not buy anything under 12-oz. strength. 
We produce at present about 6 gallons per ton; but it will be more in 
future. I purify the gas by oxide of iron and lime; the purifying apparatus 
is not large, but it is not defective. It is not in consequence of the faults 
of purifying that we produce so much less ammoniacal liquor than we 
ought to; but it is because we have to throw away so large a quantity 
which does not come up to a saleable strength. I do not think the amount 
produced at the gas-works is much less than it ought to be; but that 
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which is produced saleable is less. If I had another washer I think 
I could produce the value of about £150 a year more; that is all. If our 
purifying apparatus were in proper order, we should not be able to do 
altogether without cannel. Hastings is a place where it is essential 
to have pure gas, because it depends for its prosperity very much on 
invalids who come there in the winter. I do not think it unreasonable 
that the purity should be kept as high as possible, of course consistent 
with the interests of the Company. We at present supply gas for cooking, 
and no doubt that is a matter which would increase in importance. It 
will not require greater pressure than is necessary for lighting purposes, 
if the fittings are in good order. 
(To be continued.) 
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CITY OF LONDON COURT.—Frinay, May 11. 
(Before Mr. Pitt-Lewts, sitting as Deputy-Judge.) 
SAINSBURY, GILBERT, AND CO. V. THE EAST LONDON WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 
THE BASIS OF ASSESSMENT FOR WATER-RATES. 

In this case the plaintiffs, a firm of surveyors in Old Jewry Chambers, 
sought to recover the sum of I1s., an alleged overcharge for water-rates. 

Mr. Satnspury, one of the plaintiffs, said his firm claimed, as a matter 
of principle, to try whether water companies were not bound, under the 
Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847, to charge their rates upon the gross 
rateable value of the house in question. In the present instance the house 
was rated at £80, and he contended that the Company should not have 
charged more than £3 11s.; whereas they charged £4 2s., of which 11s. 
was paid under protest, and hence the present proceedings to recover the 
money. 

Mr. KEBBELL, Solicitor to the Company, in taking a preliminary objec- 
tion, said that although he had a good defence to the action, the Court 
had no jurisdiction. Under the 68th section of the Act, in case of dispute 
arising between a ratepayer and a water company, the matter was to be 
decided by two Justices of the Peace. 

Mr. SarnsBury replied that in this case the money had actually been 
paid to the Company upon the alleged gross rateable value, and he con- 
tended he had a right at common law to get it back if he could prove that 
he had been charged upon an excessive valuation. 

Mr. Pirt-Lewis said he was afraid Mr. Kebbell’s objection was fatal, and 
that the Court had no jurisdiction. 

Mr. Sarnssury: But this case does not stand in the position of an after- 
charge to be paid, and which might give rise to a dispute to be decided by 
the justices. It is to recover back something which has actually been 
charged and paid. 

Mr. Pitt-Lewis: The question resolves itself into this—whether you 
have any right to be here at all. Have you, Mr. Kebbell, been here in 
similar cases ? 

Mr. Kepspeti: Yes; and I hold reports in my hand where the Com- 
missioner has held my objection to be good. 

Mr. Pirt-Lewis: I suppose this materially affects your Company? 

Mr. KesseLL: No; it is a matter which affects everybody who pays 
water-rates. : 

Mr. Pirt-Lewis (to the Plaintiff): You have clearly made a|mistake in 
your remedy. It should have been on appeal before two justices; and I 
rule that a County Court has no jurisdiction in such matters. 

The summons was then dismissed. 





CLERKENWELL POLICE COURT.—Frmay, Mar 11. 
(Before Mr. Barstow.) 
THE PROVISION OF SUITABLE WATER-FITTINGS. 

To-day the New River Company were summoned by Mr. John Lynn in 
regard to a dispute as to whether the fittings provided for the supply of 
water to the house, No. 6, Southampton Street, Islington, were as pre- 
scribed by law. 

Mr. Warp appeared for the complainant; and Mr. G. Lyon for the 
defendants. 

Mr. Warp, on behalf of the complainant, stated that the Company had 
persistently cut off the water from the house in question, notwithstanding 
that he had, as he believed, provided suitable fittings, as required by the 
Company’s regulations, for the prevention of waste of water. He now 
brought the matter before the Magistrate in order that he might be 
definitely informed as to what more the Company really required, as his 
property was being seriously depreciated by their refusal to supply it with 
water. 

Charles West and John Williams, plumbers, gave evidence to the effect 
that in March last they had put the fittings of the house into repair. 

Mr. Lyon said that, although his clients were desirous to have the 
matter settled by the Magistrate, yet he felt bound to suggest, what had 
appeared to him to be the case, that the question was not one which came 
within his jurisdiction ; the point being, not as to whether the fittings 
provided were in accordanee with the Company’s regulations, but whether 
they were kept in a proper state of repair. 

In this view of the case Mr. Barstow concurred, and accordingly dis- 
missed the summons. 

CANTERBURY PETTY SESSIONS.—Sartvrpay, May 12. 
(Before Mr. T. G. Peckuam, Chairman ; and Messrs. Tomson and Firx7.) 
THE HERNE BAY LOCAL BOARD UV. THE HERNE BAY WATER COMPANY. 
THE SUPPLY OF WATER AT FIRES. 

This was an action brought by the Local Board of Herne Bay against 
the Herne Bay Water-Works Company, for neglecting to keep their pipes 
charged with water up to the pressure required by law. 

Mr. R. W. Furnt appeared for the Local Board; Mr. R. M. Mercer for 
the Company. 

Mr. Frnt, in opening the case, said that under section 42 of the Water- 
Works Clauses Act, 1847 (which, with several other Acts, was incorporated 
in the Herne Bay Water Company’s Act), the Company were required to 
keep their mains charged with water under such pressure as would make 
it reach the top storey of the highest houses in the limits of supply, and 
in the event of non-compliance they were liable to a penalty of £10. It 
happened that on the 23rd of April last a fire broke out in Mortimer Street, 
Herne Bay, and the Volunteer Fire Brigade were soon on the scene of 
action, prepared to do their duty. One of the men went to the hydrant 
and screwed on the hose, expecting to find a proper supply of water to 
throw on the fire. At that time the fire could easily have been extin- 
guished, and but little damage would have been done; but there was no 
water to be obtained. He despatched a lad to the Company’s premises, 
and requested them to turn on the water immediately; and the man in 
charge said he must have a written order from a superior—he could not 
act at the request of the foreman of the fire brigade. The Local Board 
regretted having to bring this charge against the Water Company; but 
inasmuch as the fire gained a very great hold on the premises, which were 








gutted, it was a discouragement to the fire brigade, and also unfair to the 
owners of property that they should be jeopardized through not having a 
roper water supply. When he had proved these facts, he thought the 
agistrates would agree that it was a case in which a penalty should be 
imposed. He did not ask for a heavy penalty, but one which would show 
that the law must be obeyed. 

Mr. W. T. Crouch, a member of the fire brigade, deposed that about five 
minutes past one o'clock on the night preceding the 23rd of April he was 
called to the fire. The water was not turned on until about two o'clock, 
so that three-quarters of an hour was wasted after the message was sent 
to the works. 

George Goldfinch, the messenger referred to, said he told the man at the 
works that by the time he received the order he asked for the place would 
be burnt down ; and the man replied that he could not help it. 

Mr. Mexcer, for the defence, said it would be shown that the Company 
had not the power to keep the pipes constantly charged with water; and 
they were protected by the Act, which stated that they should not be liable 
in case of frost, unusual drought, or any other unavoidable cause or 
accident, or during necessary repairs. The reservoir was supplied from 
a well, and his clients said they had not charged the pipes with water 
from the unavoidable cause that the well was so scantily supplied that 
there was not enough water to doso. The Company was incorporated in 
1867, and the works were completed in 1869; but about three years ago 
the constitution of the Company was altered, and when the new Directors 
came into power they immediately took steps to improve the water supply 
of the town. Finding it impossible to obtain water after boring 500 feet 
into the chalk, they made a Reother experiment, and were now conducting 
a third trial at Ford, about 24 miles from Herne Bay, which they believed 
would be a success, and would yield an ample supply in about two months. 
The difficulty they at present had was that if they allowed the water to 
remain in the pipes for four days there would be so much waste that in all 
probability a water famine would result. The pumps were working 22 hours 
out of the 24 every week day, and 16 out of 24 on Sundays. This particular 
case occurred in the middle of the night on a Sunday, when the engines 
were not working. The Company regarded this action as a very unfair 
interference on the part of the Local Board, who, knowing the difficulties 
they had to contend with, took these proceedings to interfere with their 
works and throw discredit upon them. The Local Board were well aware 
that the Company had done everything they could to improve the supply of 
water; therefore it was not a proper proceeding on the part of the Local 
Board to take this action. 

Mr. Funt submitted that so longas the Company retained their powers 
they must carry out the duties they had undertaken. The Act provided 
that the Company were not to be liable to <_— in the event of frost 
or drought, accident, or something special. They undertook to furnish 
the town of Herne Bay with a supply of water. They charged rates for 
a full supply, but did not do that which their Act said they must do. 
The neglect was not occasioned by special circumstances, but was of daily 
occurrence. 

Mr. MERrceER said Mr. Flint tried to make out that an unavoidable cause 
must be one of two or three things. The Company had only been in 
ossession 34 years, and had tried to obtain water at three different places. 
‘hey could not go farther than this. If their Worships thought fit to 
decide the case on a point of law, without hearing his evidence, the Com- 

any must appeal. The penalty clause of the Act (sec. 43) said they should 
orfeit to the town commissioners the sum of 40s. for every day during 
which refusal to supply should continue. If they were ordered to charge 
all their pipes for six days, they could not do it. The supply was not 
there, though it might be in two months’ time. 

Mr. G. T. Bayley said he was appointed Manager of the Company's 
works when the new directorate came into office. The water was not ina 
good condition, and the reservoir leaked so considerably that there was a 
great waste of water. The reservoir was made water-tight, and the filter- 
bed put into thorough repair. These operations extended over about six 
months; and although the quality of the water was then better, there was 
not sufficient of it. A boring was made into the chalk, at a cost of about 
£1000; but very little water was obtained. In 1880 a well in a brickfield 
was deepened, with a similar result; and then works were commenced at 
Ford. The water was turned on for about 24 hours in the morning, and 
for 2 hours im the afternoon; and this was the only way in which they 
could provid@ a supply. When a fire occurred the water was concentrated 
on a certain point. 

Cross-examine 
20 times as much 
Company did not 
their Act. Theyc 









by Mr. Furvt, witness said the pumps would raise 
yater as they did at present, if it was in the well. The 
sess the inhabitants at the full amount provided by 
ged the full amount, but reduced it by not charging 


Mr. E. B. Taylor Mid he had special knowledge of engineering so far as 
water-works were concerned, and had known the Herne Bay works for 
84 years. Mr. T. Docwra had assisted in the experiments, and the Direc- 
tors had assumed personal liabilities to the amount of £5000 in connection 
with these operations. The domestic fittings at Herne Bay were not of 
the best description; and if the pipes were constantly charged, the waste 
of water well be greater than the quantity the Company could obtain 
under the best circumstances. They shut off the water about 17 hours a 
day, but gave the inhabitants an average of 35 gallons ~ head per day—an 
exceedingly high quantity. Even providing all the leakages were remedied, 
he would not like to say that they would have a good supply, as it was the 
poorest natural supply he had ever seen from a deep well. 

George Hatson, the man in charge of the works, denied having refused 
to turn on the water. The boy came at 1.36 a.m. ; at 1.42 he turned on the 
water, and it would take about five minutes to get up the pressure. 

John Harford, the turncock, said he as quickly as possible turned off the 
branch cocks, so as to concentrate the water in Mortimer Street. At 1.35 
there was no water at the fire; but when he reached the works a quarter 
of an hour afterwards he found it full on. 

Mr. Furnt said it had been insinuated that Goldfinch had committed 
perjury, and he therefore wished to recall Crouch. 

Crouch denied that the water was turned on until at least 20 minutes 
after Goldfinch returned to the fire after delivering his message at the 
water-works. 

The Bench then retired. On returning into court, 

The CuarrMan said they considered it a very important matter, and the 
Clerk had brought before them several cases, which he desired more time 
to look into, affecting the point of law raised. They would therefore defer 
giving any decision. 





Woxine Gas Company.—The works of this Company are making rapid 
progress; and we understand that the water-works will be opened in less 
than two months. With the approaching summer, the want of a proper 
water supply is already beginning to be felt all over the district. The 
Company will from the outset earn a substantial revenue, as they have 
to supply water under agreement with the South-Western Railway Com- 

any, to the Woking Junction station, at which the consumption of water 
is estimated at about 20 million gallons per annum. 
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Hliscellancous Hetvs. 


BOMBAY GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Annual General Meeting of this Company was held at the London 
Offices, Drapers’ Gardens, E.C., on Thursday last—Mr. D. T. Evans in the 
chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. H. Perrins) having read the notice convening 
the ne the following report and statement of accounts were pre- 
sented :— 


Your Directors have pleasure in submitting a statement of accounts, duly 
audited, for the half year ending the 31st of December last. 

The progress of the Company continues satisfactory. The gas and meter rental, 
as compared with the corresponding half of last year, shows an increase of £427 8s. 1d. 
The residual products and the fittings account show an increase of profit, amounting 
to £501 18s.6d. This makes the total increase £929 1s. 7d. 

The loss on exchange, on a remittance of £14,000, during the half year, has been 
heavy, amounting to £2671 17s. 1d., or at an average rate of 1s. 84d. per rupee. The 
whole of this loss, and a further sum of £300 (which has been added to exchange 
equalization account), making £2971 17s. 1d., your Directors have written off profit 
and loss, This leaves a balance of £2800 to the credit of the exchange equalization 
account to be dealt with hereafter. 

The amount at the credit of profit and loss is £10,798 12s., which, with the balance 
brought forward (£252 4s. 5d.), makes a total of £11,05016s.5d. After placing to the 
reserve fund £1000 for depreciation of plant, and £188 7s. 4d. for equalization of 
dividend account, the balance for appropriation will be £9862 9s.1d. Out of this 
your Directors recommend a dividend of 4 per cent. (making 74 per cent. for the 
year) free of income-tax. This will absorb £9600, leaving £262 9s. 1d. to the credit 
of next half year. 

The Directors retiring are Warine Bayley Marshall Lysley, Esq., and Robert 
Davidson, Esq. The former retires by rotation, and the latter, having been elected 
in the place of Major Suart, deceased, now comes up for approval; and both, being 
eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

Henry Palfrey Stephenson, Esq., from whom a letter was read at the last half- 
yearly meeting, expressing his intention to resign, owing to ill health, has, at the 
request of the Board, continued with them, and the Company retain his valuable 
service and assistance. 

The Directors regret exceedingly to announce the death of Mr. William Marshall 
(who had been Secretary from the formation of the Company), which took place 
shortly after the half-yearly meeting, on the 16th of November last. By this sad 
event the Company lost a zealous, active, and diligent servant. Your Directors, in 
consideration of his long and faithful services, have promised his widow to recom- 
mend a grant of £400 to her; a vote for which will be asked at the meeting. The 
Directors have elected Mr. John Hill Perrins, who has been nearly 20 years in the 
service of the Company, partly in Bombay and partly in England, who is thoroughly 
familiar with the Company’s affairs, to succeed Mr. Marshall. 

The Auditors, Robert King, Esq., and George Augustus Northover, Esq., retire 
from office, and, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 








Dr. General Balance, Dec. 31, 1882. Cr. 
Capital authorized— Construction account . .£208,888 2 5 
(50,090 shares, at £5 each Retort account... . 747 4 8 
£250,000.) Servicesaccount. . . . 74 25 

40,000 shares, £5 paid .£200,000 0 0 | Stocks, viz.— 

10,000 shares, £4 paid . 40,000 0 0 Chandeliers,brackets,éc. 3,888 14 6 
—_ Brass andiron goods . 4,79610 38 
£240,000 0 0 1,724 2 5 


Mains, services, & tools. 
eee ee 
Coal 


3,306 4 6 
6,326 3 10 


Sundry creditors .. . 1,22018 9 


Reserve fund (equalization 


of dividend account). . 500 0 0 Residual products : : 67 8 0 

Do. (for depreciation of Sundry debtors . .. . 5,275 2 6 

plant, &c.) £3,541 6 4 Fixed deposits . . . . 11,500 0 0 
t 


Written off 801 14 1 Cash at Bankers,on deposit, 


8,239 12 38) and in hand, viz.— 


Insurance fund... . 


1,916 010 In Bombay £8,674 4 11 
Passagefund. . .. « 150 0 0 In London 426 5 6 
Exchange equalization ac. 2,800 0 0 ——._ 9,100 10 5 
Balance to general revenue Bank billsinhand . . 9,000 0 0 
account. . .« « « « 9,862 9 1 


£259,689 0 11 £259,689 0 11 
Profit and Loss Account, for the Half Year ending Dec. 31, 1882. 


Coal carbonized. . £7,330 711 |Gasand meterrental . . £21,24614 6 
Weehe c« «© + @ © @ 1,246 6 8 | Coke, tar, fittings,&c. . . 4,608 1 4 
(ee 2315 9 |Interestaccount. .. . 195 13 3 
Maintenance of retorts . 260 11 4 
Trade and general charges 924 0 3 
Salaries and Collector’s | 
commission. . .. . 1,402 6 5 
Rents, rates,and taxes. . 428 7 4 
Directors, Auditors, and 
Local Committee. . . 651 5 0 
Law charges. ...- « 8 6 5 
Bed Gebie. «© « « « » 12 11 
Exchange account  « nwt 1 
OO ee - 10,798 12 0 





£26,050 9 1 £26,050 9 1 
Gencral Revenue Account, Dec. 31, 1882. 
Amount carried to reserve Balance, June 30, 1882 . 
fund (for depreciation of Less dividend paid, Dec. 1, 


£8,652 4 5 


plant,&c.) . . . . . £1,000 0 0 1882 . . 8,400 0 0 
Do. (equalization of divi- 
dend account). . . . 188 7 4 £252 4 5 
Balance carried down. . 9,862 9 1/Balance for half year 
| ending Dec. 31,1882 . . 10,79812 0 
£11,050 16 5 £11,050 16 5 
| Balance for appropriation. £9,862 9 1 


The CuHarrman, in moving the adoption of the report, remarked that 
both it and the accounts were so full and explicit that they would require 
very little comment. It had, however, been his custom, to make a few 
supplementary observations thereon, so as to throw full light on the posi- 
tion of the Company. The first point to which he wished to draw the 
shareholders’ attention was the sale of gas. The Company had sold 
nearly 750,000 cubic feet more gas in the past half year than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1881, bringing an increased rental of £427. He would 
read an extract from the Manager’s letter of the 22nd of March, which he 
thought would be very interesting. Speaking of the working for the half 
year, he said: “ The receipts under every head have increased by 8500 
rupees, and the expenditure has decreased by 5654 rupees. The con- 
sumption of gas has increased three-quarters of a million cubic feet in the 
six months, and I have no reason to suppose that this state of things will 
not continue.” He (the Chairman) thought this would{be assuring to the 
shareholders, coming as it did direct from the Manager in Bombay. The 
next important item was the residuals—coke and tar. The quantity of 
coke made in the half year was 2122 tons, as compared with 2125 tons 
in the same period of 1881; but they had obtained a better price for it. 
It had yielded about £130 more—£1 10s. 8d. a ton, against £1 9s. 1d. a ton 
in the corresponding period of the previous year. It sold freely, and 
they had only about 45 tons in stock at the end of the year. The 
yield of tar had been 6620 gallons additional. In consequence of 
competition, they had had to reduce the price of it; but they had 
nevertheless received £84 more than at this time last year. The 
fitting business was reported to be satisfactory. The quantity of coal 





carbonized was 7 tons less than in the previous year. The cost of car- 
bonizing was £1 12s. 4d. per ton, or ls. 7d. per ton less; resulting in 
a reduction of £367 in the carbonizing account, which he thought the 
shareholders would agree with him was very satisfactory. With respect 
to coal, he should say that freights had been exceedingly low, and the 
Directors had taken advantage of this fact. They had shipped since the 
1st of January 10,400 tons, chiefly Australian, all of which would be stored 
in their works before the next monsoon. The greater portion was already 
on the works. They used very much more Australian than English coal. 
It was a large, compact, and hard coal, and did not deteriorate anything 
like so much as English coal, which was very fine, but deteriorated on its 
way out. English coal, produced a better coke than Australian ; but, on 
the other hand, they obtained from Australian coal a greater number of 
cubic feet of gas per ton. As the report stated, the loss on exchange had 
been heavy; but he thought the shareholders would agree with the 
Directors that the average rate of remittance of 1s. 84d. had been 
satisfactory. As to the electric light, there was little or nothing to report 
beyond what had already been communicated. An electric wire had been 
laid on to the University clock tower and the High Courts of Justice; but 
as to the latter there was nothing to regret, as the Company would have 
had to keep on extra pressure during the day for what, at the best, would 
have been a small and intermittent consumption of gas. With regard to 
the accounts, he did not propose to go specifically through them, but he 
should be prepared to answer any question in respect thereto. The 
Directors had been enabled to add £1000 to the reserve fund for deteriora- 
tion of plant, and the small sum of £188 to the reserve for the equali- 
zation of dividends; leaving a balance of £262 to the credit of next 
half year. With regard to the condition of the works in Bombay, their 
Manager wrote as follows :—‘‘The works are in fairly good condition. 
One of the gasholders will go on for another year, and will then require 
a new top and partly new sides.” He went on to say: ‘‘ What will have to 
be done sooner or later will be to abandon the existing purifiers, and erect on 
another spot new engines and more modern exhausters, a tower scrubber, 
and a set of new and larger purifiers.’ This would involve a large 
expenditure, which, however, would be spread over a long time, so as not 
to press unduly on any half year. As to the working in Bombay, the 
Directors, wholly unsolicited, had raised the illuminating power of the*gas 
from 12 candles (their contract standard) to 15 candles, in the hope and 
expectation that this liberality would not be without its effect on the 
Municipality and the public of Bombay. To do this it had been necessary 
to provide a considerable percentage of cannel coal at an increased charge 
to the carbonizing account. He might add that they had sent out 
four of Bray’s powerful burners, and these had been erected in pro- 
minent places ; and by the last mail their Manager had ordered four more 
for the Municipality—two of 100-candle, and two of 80-candle power— 
besides two which had been ordered for a restaurant, each of 60-candle 
power. As to the course of business in Bombay, everything was going 
on smoothly. They were on friendly terms with every one, and had 
striven to act liberally on all sides. Respecting the death of their late 
Secretary, this sad event took place immediately after their last half- 
yearly meeting. The Company had thereby lost a zealous, active, and 
diligent servant. In consideration of his long and faithful services, the 
Directors had promised to recommend a grant of £400 to his widow. ‘To 
supply the place of the late Mr. Marshall, the Directors had elected 
Mr. John Hill Perrins to the position of Secretary; and they had also 
remodelled the office, whereby a saving of £380 a year had been effected, 
whilst its efficiency was fully maintained. Mr. Perrins had been 20 years 
in the service of the Company; and would, he (the Chairman) believed, 
prove a most zealous and efficient officer. Mr. Louis Penny, their able 
Manager in Bombay, gave them the highest satisfaction. He conducted the 
affairs of the Company with unrelaxing energy, and with excellent judg- 
ment and great ability. Taken altogether, the shareholders would no 
doubt regard the position and prospects of the Company as being very 
satisfactory. The business was developing, and the Manager, as before 
stated, saw no reason why it should not continue to increase. The future, 
therefore, had a hopeful and reassuring appearance. 

Mr. R. Davipson seconded the motion. 

Mr. CoLeMAN desired to bring one item before the Directors for their 
consideration. He alluded to the reserve, as it was called, for depreciation. 
A reference to the accounts showed that the cost of the works had been 
£203,888. He did not know the number of years the Company had been 
in existence, but he supposed about 20 years; and therefore this depre- 
ciation account was very small when spread over such a period. If they 
had 1 per cent., which was very little indeed for depreciation spread over 
20 years, this would yield a large amount; but he contended that in this 
Company nothing had been done in the way of providing for depreciation. 
This was probably owing to their want of means. But as the business 
improved he thought they should not dispose of the whole of the increased 
receipts in paying dividends, but should have a depreciation fund in the 
proper sense of the term, and set aside not less (having regard to the 
position of the Company) than 24 per cent., which would be £500 a year. 

Mr. I. A. CRooKENDEN did not think the shareholders would consent to 
any such arrangement as that proposed of putting aside 24 per cent. He 
supposed the Directors met the case by keeping the works in the most 
efficient state of repair; and he would rather go from the other point 
of view—that they had been slightly overdoing the creation of reserve 
funds. He thought there should be an amalgamation of these funds. 
The mischief of their appropriating undivided profits to specific accounts 
was that one account might not need it and another might; and the Board 
appropriated the amount as they pleased. When these depreciation funds 
were set up in these specific ways, the engineer very often saw some 
special reason for the money being laid out. They had much better 
throw the responsibility of keeping the works in proper order on their 
Manager, and let each half year bear the burden of it. With regard to the 
other side of the balance-sheet, he regretted to see such an enormous sum 
at the credit of stocks. There was the chandelier and bracket account, 
amounting to nearly £4000, brass and iron goods nearly £5000, mains and 
services and meters another £5000, and the quantity of coal was positively 
nearly equal to half a year’s consumption. Coals did not improve by 
keeping, and he thought this was toolarge a quantity to havein hand. He 
considered that the a were certainly open to grave rebuke, there 
being £13,000, represented by fittings, chandeliers, &c., in stock. He saw 
that the item in the profit and loss account of coke, tar, fittings, &c., only 
amounted to £4608; and he would like to know what had been received 
on fittings account for the half year, as there was credited in the accounts 
nearly £5000 for fittings. 

The Cuarrman said that the Board had these matters constantly before 
them ; and had acted bond fide in the interest of the Company. It was 
not politic to state the information publicly ; but if Mr. Crookenden would 
call at the office, it would be cheerfully given him. The distribution of 
the reserve funds in the manner shown in the accounts had been forced 
on them. For his own part, he would rather have a general reserve fund 
at once. 

Mr. NorTHovVER observed that it had always been his opinion that the 
construction account was considerably too large. The only way he could 
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suggest by which the shareholders might receive better dividends and 
have larger reserves was by reducing the capital say by £40,000. In this 
way they would reduce the construction account to the proper amount, 
and the Company would be in a better position. If their vapital stood at 
£200,000, and they made, as they did last year, £18,514, they could pay 
9 per cent., and have £514 to the good. There would be no difficulty of 
increasing their reserve fund and dividend if they reduced their capital, 
but he did not think there would be much prospect of the Company 
earning much more money than they did. Their difficulty in Bombay 
was the oils, not the electric light. The increase in the receipts from 
gas and coke was satisfactory; but it was not so progressive as they had 
hoped it would be. 

Dr. Puckie thought that, as far as the shareholders were concerned, 
the Company had not made any progress as regarded dividends for the 
last eleven years, whereas in all well-managed companies the position had 
improved. When he remembered that the Company had passed through 
a time of excessive high prices—the coal famine, the price of the raw 
material twice as high as now, iron three times its present price—and that 
everything now was in favour of gas manufacture, he did think that the 
accounts and the dividend should show some progress compared with 
such a period as that to which he had referred. It was bad management 
to have a year’s stock of coal in hand, no matter what the price might be. 
The interest on the money would be considerably to the ohvenhogs of the 
Company kept in their own pockets. Every one knew that if coal were 
kept for a long period it deteriorated both in illuminating value and the 
quantity of gas that could be taken out of it; and in hot climates coal dete- 
riorated much faster than in a mild climate. He should like to know 
whether the stock of coal was under cover; because, if so, it showed that 
expenditure had been incurred unnecessarily, while if the coal were not 
under cover it was a still greater proof of bad management. 

Mr. ALFRED Penny, C.E., had always felt, in attending these meetings, 
that the friendly criticism of the shareholders was not unacceptable to the 
Board, so long as it was fair and proper criticism. The last speaker had, he 
said, made some observations about the coals. He (Mr. Penny) imagined 
that some of those present would at all events give him credit for knowing 
what he was speaking about as an expert; and it was his positive inten- 
tion to congratulate the Directors on the different features he found in the 
report, compared with this time last year; for he found that the stock of 
coal at that period was £16,000, whereas now it stood at £6000. If this 
was not something to congratulate themselves upon, he did not know what 
was. He could not entirely agree that a less quantity than six months’ stock 
should be held in Bombay. He believed that if the Directors adhered to 
this, and would not increase their stock of coal beyond it, whatever the 
temptations of low freights might be, they would be all right. He knew 
that at the present time freights to Bombay were from 17s. to 17s. 6d. per 
ton for coal; and they had been going gradually lower for years past. 
During the last two years the Directors had been continually catching at 
what they considered cheap freights, whereas every succeeding freight 
had been lower than the preceding one. No doubt at one time in the his- 
tory of the Company, in 1873, there was a great advantage in holding large 
stocks of coal; but it was not sonow. The sooner coals were used after 
they were wrought the better; and this was the great secret of The Gas- 
light and Coke Company being able to show so good a result in their 
gas making—that their coals were wrought, put into vessels, landed at 
the works, and turned into gas within a week after being taken out 
of the pit; but the coal in Bombay had in past times deteriorated to 
an extent that he believed the Directors were hardly conscious of. 
The fact of their being stored at all was deleterious to them; the dis- 
advantage would be seen more if the fresher coals were not mixed up with 
the old coals. Respecting the remarks about depreciation, if the gentle- 
man who had raised this point had had to do with Parliamentary Com- 
mittees, by whom Private Gas Acts were passed, he would find that no such 
fund was allowed ; the only fund allowed to gas companies being a fund 
for equalizing the dividends. A gas company was supposed, after its 
works had been erected, to maintain them at an expenditure out of revenue 
every year, so that at the end of 10, 20, or 30 years they should be of equal 
value as when they were first put up. As a rule, he was bound to say 
that this was so; and in many cases that had come under his notice, when 
gas undertakings had been acquired by corporations, a claim had been 
made for the increased value of the works after they had been in operation 
10, 15, or 20 years. He entirely dissented from the proposition of raising 
such a fund, and maintaining it at the expense of their dividends, for a 
purpose which he thought was totally unnecessary, assuming that the 
works were properly kept up every year at the expense of revenue. He 
thought the amount set aside for depreciation of plant might just as 
well be merged in the fund for the equalization of dividend. A Parlia- 
mentary Committee would allow them to have a reserve fund; but 
they would not be allowed to accumulate all these funds. He should 
have liked an increase of dividend, just as well as any one; but the 
gentleman who had complained of want of progress had omitted to 
remember that there was a time when the rupee was worth 2s., whereas 
now it was worth 1s. 8d. only. Supposing they could bring their money over 
to England for 2s.a rupee, their dividend would be increased by some 
2 percent. This was a matter which the Directors and the Manager were 
quite unable to control, and it was not any want of good management on 
their part that had produced such a result. He believed the Company 
had made substantial progress. The consumption had increased quite as 
largely as they had any reason to expect, and was @ little more, in fact, 
than what they would call their normal increase. They had made more 
gas and used less coal, and the cost of making the gas had been less. Con- 
quently they had the very satisfactory result of finding that they had 
£1000 more profit to deal with; and if this was not satisfactory, in a con- 
cern of this kind, with the figures they were dealing with, he was ata 
loss to know what was. He had great reliance on the judgment of the 
Directors, and if they went on presenting such balance-sheets as the one 
now before them, he should be always able to express a very satisfactory 
opinion. 

FThe CuHarrMaNn remarked that, after Mr. Penny’s review of the previous 
speakers, there was very little for him to say. Dr. Puckle had complained 
that there had been no progress in dividends for many years; but Mr. 
Penny had pointed out that the depreciation of the rupee had been for- 
gotten. Since the formation of the Company the rupee had been 2s, 2d., 
whereas it was now Is. 73d. 

Dr. Pucks thought this was a very satisfactory explanation. 

The CHatrman said it was also to be remembered that they had had 
very large freights of coal until very recently, and now to some extent 
they must be affected by the electric light. The Secretary had also 
reminded him that they had a reduction in the price of gas, which was 
was now 6 rupees (12s.) per 1000 feet to private consumers. 

Mr. Penny: Call it 10s. 

The CuHarrMan assented; saying this would be about the equivalent at 
the present rate of exchange. With regard to the stock of coal, it must be 
remembered that the Directors could only ship during eight months of 
the year, owing to the monsoon. Almost the whole of the coal was under 
cover. They could not buy their shares and reduce the capital of the 





Company, as had been suggested, without reconstructiag it. No doubt it 
was an error at first in having so large a capital, but for which they would 
now be able to pay a larger dividend. 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 

The retiring Directors having been re-elected, 

The CuarrMan moved a resolution granting £400 to the widow of the 
late Secretary of the Company, in consideration of his long and faithful 
services, 

Mr. Penny seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 

The retiring Auditors were next re-elected. 

Mr. CRooKENDEN then moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
Directors; observing that he had not spoken in any way with hostile 
feelings towards the Board. 

Dr. Puckxe, in seconding the motion, remarked that his views as to the 
progress which the Company should have made had been modified by the 
Chairman’s remarks concerning the depreciation of the rupee. 

The resolution having been carried, 

The Cuareman briefly acknowledged the vote. 

On the motion of Mr. BLunpDELL, seconded by Mr. Gannon, a vote 
of thanks was then passed to the Manager and officers in Bombay, and to 
the Secretary and staff in London. 

The Secretary acknowledged the vote, and the proceedings terminated. 





THE OPPOSITION TO THE ALLIANCE AND DUBLIN 
CONSUMERS’ GAS COMPANY’S BILL. 

The Bill which has been promoted by the Alliance and Dublin Con- 
sumers’ Gas Company this session, and which passed the Lords Committee 
on the 8th inst., continues to give rise to considerable agitation in Dublin, 
as will be seen by the following reports of proceedings at the meetings of 
various public bodies in the city. 

At the meeting of the Dublin Local Government Reform Association on 
Thursday, the 10th inst., Professor Barrett called attention to the price 
charged for gas by the Company, which he said had since 1862 only been 
reduced 1s. 3d. per 1000 feet, with discounts to large consumers ; the illu- 
minating power having been increased to the extent of about 5 candles— 
from 12 to 16 or 17 candles—in that period. These were, he acknowledged, 
improvements ; but they sank into insignificance when compared with 
those effected in other places, which he maintained were brought about 
by the supply.of gas being in the hands of the public authorities. In 
support of his contention he cited a number of places where the price 
charged for gas was lower than in Dublin, owing to the corporate manage- 
ment of the gas undertakings; and urged that the Dublin Corporation 
should take some steps to acquire the gas-works in the city, which he pre- 
dicted would result in benefit to the consumers, while no loss would arise 
to the shareholders. No resolution was passed; but a vote of thanks was 
accorded to Professor Barrett for having called attention to the matter. 


On Friday, the 11th inst., a special meeting of the Municipal Council 
was held—the Lorp Mayor presiding—to take into consideration the 
present position of the Gas Company’s Bill, and to direct such action in 
regard thereto as might be deemed necessary. 

Mr. J. MULLIGAN opened the business by stating that, as one of the 
deputation of the Paving and Lighting Committee who were appointed to 
go to London to watch the interests of the Corporation in connection with 
the Gas Company’s Bill when before the House of Lords Committee, he 
would lay before the Council an account of their proceedings. The Com- 
pany sought by their Bill to acquire absolute authority over the roads and 
streets, and to subvert the right of the Corporation as to the opening of 
them. Then they asked for power to increase their capital by £700,000, 
for which the Committee could not see any reason. The Company's 
annual increase of expenditure during ten years was about £12,000; and 
if this were to go on at the same rate, it would be £120,000 in the next ten 
years. But, even allowing them a liberal increase of capital, it could not 
exceed £200,000. It occurred to the Committee that there must be some- 
thing in regard to electric lighting on which the Company would employ 
this money ; and they therefore determined to oppose the creation of so 
large an amount of capital. The Committee were surprised at the elaborate 
case made out on behalf of the Company. They had engaged the services 
of three eminent gas engineers—Mr. G. W. Stevenson, Mr. R. P. Spice, and 
Mr. Jabez Church—who calculated that the increase would be at the rate of 
£600 per million cubic feet of gas, and so they made it out that the Com- 
pany would require £600,000 tor the increase, and a further £100,000 in 
order to supply the deficiencies in the present plant. Unfortunately, the 
Corporation had no figures at their disposal; and though they found that 
the Company's figures were correct, they could not ascertain the exact 
interpretation put upon them. For the first five years the consumption of 
gas in Dublin was at a minimum—people were complaining that they 
could not get enough; and in 1874 the Company obtained powers to give a 
further supply, and the consumption was increased nearly 9 per cent. 
every year for five years. Then for the next five years the consumption 
increased by only 4:2 per cent.; making in all 64 per cent.—the Com- 
pany’s figure. If they took the last five years as a true criterion, it 
would be only 4°2 per cent.; and they would find for the next ten years 
that instead of the consumption being doubled, there would be only 
50 per cent. increase. This would only require altogether £350,000; 
including the sum wanted to make good the deficiencies of the present 
plant. But as the Corporation had not at their command any professional 
advice, based on a personal inspection of the Company’s works, their 
Lordships took the word of those who had inspected them, and gave the 
Company all the capital they asked for. It was, however, to be subject to 
the auction clauses; and the Counsel for the Corporation had urged the 
adoption of the sliding scale, which had been found to work well alike 
for shareholders and consumers. Then there was the question of back 
dividends. In some cases the Company paid nothing at all; and the result 
was that in the total these arrears would amount toa sum of between 
£120,000 and £150,000. It was for consideration of the Council, if they 
continued their opposition to the Bill, whether they would take up this 
question of back dividends, and endeavour to prevent such payments. 
only other matter of importance was that of electric lighting. The 
Council were aware that the Company’s last Act obtained in 1566 con- 
tained a clause in which the words “ other improved lighting” appeared ; 
and there was a question as to whether these words included electric 
lighting. Now that Act was passed 17 years ago, and there was no idea 
then of introducing the electric light. Their Lordships, however, refused 
to have the meaning of the words taken into consideration, and decided 
that they would not interpret them; and a clause was inserted to the 
effect that the Company should not be authorized to open the streets for 
supplying the electric light without obtaining the consent of the Board of 
Trade. 

Mr. M‘Evoy having briefly referred to the effect of the sliding scale, 
and to the advantages of municipal management of gas undertakings, 
expressed the opinion that the acquisition of the Company's works by the 
Corporation was at present out of the question. He maintained, however, 
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that the citizens ought to have similar protection against monopoly in the 
case of gas supply which existed elsewhere. 

Mr. Mutuican then moved the following resolution :—‘“ That we are of 
opinion that the Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Bill, as it has passed 
the House of Lords Committee, would, if carried into law, be most detri- 
mental to the interest of the consumers of gas in Dublin, inasmuch as it 
would enable the Company to continue the present excessive charge for 
gas for a great number of years unchecked by any effective parliamentary 
or other control; that it would enable an enormous sum to be paid to the 
shareholders on back dividends, to which they are not equitably entitled, 
inasmuch as in 1874 they were allowed parliamentary relief from their 
statutory obligations on the plea that their enforcement would entail the 
bankruptcy of the Company. That there is no sufficient guarantee against 
the new capital being used for purposes other than the supply of gas. 
That the proposed new capital is excessive, and that there is no adequate 
safeguard against the accumulation of excessive profits under the names of 
reserve fund and contingency and suspense accounts; and that, in fine, 
the Bill would leave the consumers of gas in Dublin at the mercy of the 
Company for a long series of years. That Committee No. 1 be instructed 
to prepare a petition against the Bill, to be sealed with the city seal, and 
with instructions to prosecute the same if adequate concessions be not 
given on these and all other points that may be deemed necessary; that 
the public attention be directed to the methods adopted by Parliament for 
the protection of consumers in London; aud that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to the Chamber of Commerce, and their co-operation 
requested.” 

Mr. Gray, in seconding the motion, said the main provision of the Bill 
to which the Corporation took exception was that granting the additional 
capital, by which the Company would place themselves outside all control, 
parliamentary or otherwise, for a long series of years. Their witnesses 
estimated that £700,000 would give them working capital for about ten 
years to come; but, as Mr. Mulligan had shown, this estimate was based 
on an utter fallacy. Instead of 64 per cent., the increase had in recent 
years been only at the rate of about 2 or 3 per cent.; and, inasmuch as the 
population and manufacturing operations were not increasing in Dublin 
as in the large English towns, they were justified in assuming that the 
increase in the future would be somewhat less than in the past. The Cor- 
poration believed that all the estimates were excessive. Then as to the 
back dividends, the Company had been asked to put a proviso in their Bill 
carrying out their own expressed intention of not paying back dividends, 
and they had refused to do it. Therefore the Corporation were justified in 
saying there was at least a serious danger of their mulcting the consumers 
to the extent of £120,000 or £150,000 for these dividends, to which the 
Company had no kind of moral claim whatever. With regard to the 
reserve fund, it was limited to 10 per cent. on the share capital. The 
Company proposed, in addition to this fund, to accumulate to an un- 
limited extent what they called a suspense and contingency fund. This, 
in fact, was a second reserve fund. They said such a thing might happen 
as occurred a year ago—the Corporation might want them to spend out 
of revenue a large sum in a single year, which, under other circum- 
stances, would be spread over several years. This was all very well; but 
they had power to take it out of their revenue, and make good the defi- 
ciency in the revenue, for the purpose of dividend, out of their reserve. 
Passing on to the consideration of the operation of the sliding scale, he 
said it put a pressure upon gas companies to manage their works in the 
most economical manner, and its introduction was, he thought, advisable, 
as under it dividends increased as the price of gas was reduced. At pre- 
seat the Gas Company had it in their power to raise the charge from 
3s. 9d. to 5s. per 1000 cubic feet. He knew that the Directors had been 
anxious to reduce the price; but it had not hitherto been to their interest 
todo so. A suggestion had been made that it would be to the interest of the 
Corporation to purchase the gas undertaking. He was afraid this was a 
matter which was beyond the region of “ practical politics.” He could 
only say that those who opposed the purchase of the gas-works in 1873 
and 1874, and with masses of figures demonstrated that they would be 
ruined had they purchased the works, had a good deal to be responsible 
for now. They could then have had the gas undertaking at £13 10s.a 
share, which were now selling at £18, and they would have made for the 
citizens an enormous profit, which would have gone in the reduction of 
taxation, besides reducing the price of gas. He thought the Council 
should order the Committee to strenuously oppose the Bill; fully recog- 
nizing the fact that the Company were seeking to protect the interests of 
their shareholders, and that the Corporation were equally anxious to pro- 
tect the interests of the citizens. 

Sir J. BarrincTon said the provisions of the Bill had been thoroughly 
inquired into by the Lords Committee; and after the Counsel for the 
Corporation had done all they could to upset the case of the Company, the 
unanimous judgment of the Committee was that the increase of capital 
asked for was absolutely necessary. The Corporation had on their side 
Mr. T. Hawksley, the eminent gas engineer, who admitted that the amount 
of the increase should not be less than £500,000, to be distributed over ten 
years, although the agent of the Corporation had suggested only £300,000. 
The next ground of opposition to the Bill was that it contained no clause 
to prevent the Company from at any time attempting to light the city 
with the electric light. They all knew that the Company lighted a portion 
of the city already with the electric light; and was it, he asked, fair to 
attempt to prevent the Company from supplying this light to the citizens, 
if they had the means of doing so economically? Would it not be 
better to trust a Company like that, whose Directors were well known 
and intelligent, and who understood their business, with the supply- 
ing of electric light, rather than a company got up on the spur of the 
moment, such as was recently started, which came to an ignominious 
defeat, and had to be put into liquidation. As to the reserve fund, the 
maintenance of it was most reasonable, having regard to the expense 
the Company were constantly obliged to incur in laying down new 
mains. As to the back dividends, gas shares were held by people who 
clung to their companies in times of distress, when coal was 50s. a ton and 
dividends were impossible; and when a time of prosperity came these 
shareholders certainly ought not to be shut out from the opportunity of 
getting the dividends due to them. With regard to outside opinions on 
the matter before the Council, the citizens were perfectly satisfied with 
the way in which they were treated by the Gas Company. The opposition 
of the Corporation to the Bill had already cost the city £500, and he main- 
tained that they had no right to incur another £500, besides putting the 
Gas Company to the expense of as much more, which would only go to 
lessen their ability to reduce the price of gas. Under these circumstances, 
he moved the following amendment :—‘ That inasmuch as the Gas Com- 
pany’s Bill has already passed the House of Lords, we consider that any 
further opposition to it on the part of the Council would be inexpedient 
and wasteful of the public funds, and tending to damage the interests of 
the citizens by causing expense to the Gas Company, and so preventing 
the further reduction of the price of gas by increasing its cost of pro- 
duction.” 

Alderman Donan seconded the amendment. 

After a few remarks from other members of the Council, 





Mr. Mutuiean, in reply, said the Committee ought to be empowered to 
continue the opposition, unless they obtained favourable terms from the 
Company; and he asked the Council to support the Committee in this 
matter. 

The amendment having been put and lost, the original motion was 
carried. 

At the meeting of the Council of the Chamber of Commerce last Tuesday, 
a requisition, signed by 21 members of the Chamber, asking that a special 
meeting of the Chamber should be summoned “for the purpose of con- 
sidering the provisions of the Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Bill, 
and the effect of such Bill upon the interests of consumers of gas in Dublin, 
and to adopt any such steps with reference thereto as the Chamber may 
think desirable,” was read, and a meeting iu accordance with the requisition 
was ordered to be summoned for Friday next. : : 

The following resolution was also passed :—“ That, while complying with 
the request of the requisitionists who have asked that a special meeting 
should be called upon the subject of the Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ 
Gas Bill, this Council does not consider the Bill to be one which requires 
them to take any action respecting it.” 





METROPOLIS WATER SUPPLY. 

The Registrar-General publishes the following returns—furnished to him 
by the London Water Companies—of the average daily quantity of water 
supplied to the Metropolis during last month. From them it will be seen 
that 138,994,662 gallons, or 631,516 cubic metres of water (equal to about 
as many duns by measure, tons by weight), were supplied daily; or 214 
gallons (97°2 decalitres), equal to rather less than a ton by weight, to each 
house, and 27°5 gallons (12°5 decalitres) to each person, against 28°1 gallons 
during April, 1882 :— 


Average Daily Supply 
in Gallons. 


Number of Houses, &c., 
supplied. 
Companies. 





April, 
1883. 


April, April, 


April, 
1882. 1883. 1882. 





Thames. 
Chelsea . . + « « 
West Middlesex . . 
Southwark & Vauxhall 
Grand Junction . . 
Lambeth. ... .» 


9,307,800 
11,440,748 
18,975,580 

3,548,097 


9,489,900 
11,682,121 
18,872,410 
13,380,713 
15,018,300 


31,406 
59,596 
95,579 
45,243 


sTé li 
70,359 3,9 15,216,900 


Lea and other Sources. 
New River... . 
East London .. . 
Kent. . «+ « « 


26,764,000 
$3,843,000 
8,612,853 


136,216 
133,739 
54,891 


138,403 
138,728 


57,972 


27,405,000 
33,981,910 
9,164,308 





Total supply . 628,039 649,037 137,708,978 138,994,662 








68,489,125 
69,219,853 


313,934 
835,103 


68,443,414 
70,551,218 


Thames. . 


° © « 303,193 
Lea and other sources 


24,846 


The return for April, 1883, as compared with that for the corresponding 
month of 1882, shows an increase of 20,998 houses, and of 1,285,684 gallons 
of water supplied daily. 

SOME NOTES FROM AMERICA. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 





May 8. 
In the third number of the Water Gas Jowrnal there appears an article 
on testing gas-burners, which is doubly worthy of notice; because it not 
only gives the results of some experiments which are of more or less 
interest, but also affords an excellent example of the class of arguments 
water gas people are forced to resort to in order to prove the superiority 
of their gas over coal gas. The experiments alluded to were made at 
Manayunk, near Philadelphia. The object of the tests was apparently to 
ascertain the relative quantities of coal and water gas a given burner 
wouid consume. The coal gas was of 16-candle power, while the other 
illuminart was of 23-candle power. The pressure under which the tests 
were made was 1 inch. The following table, compiled from the article 
under notice, gives in concise form the results obtained :— 
Number of 
Cubic Feet Consumed 
with aay Gas. 


Number of 
Cubic Feet Consumed 
with Water Gas. 


10°5 


Kind of Burner. 


be 


Bray 50-candle . 
Gefrover triple 3-feet ° 
- , 2-feet ‘ 
” twin 1-foot ° 
% » $foot . 
Check 5-feet ° 
Lowe 5-feet ~.% .e04 4°0 

From the above it appears that a burner will pass about 30 per cent. 
less of water gas than coal gas. Of course, from theoretical considerations, 
this conclusion would be anticipated; nevertheless it is well to have the 
result of actual tests on record. The article then goes on to consider the 
question, what should 16-candle coal gas be sold at, to compete with 
23-candle water gas at 1 dol. 50c. per 1000 cubic feet? The proposition is 
solved by dividing the price of the last-named gas by its candle power; the 
quotient being the value of 1 candle light. Then by multiplying 16, 
representing the luminosity of the coal gas, by the figure just arrived at— 
thus, 16 candles x ‘06522 = 1:04352 dols.—we get the price at which the 
coal gas should be sold to compete with the 23-candle water gas, without, 
says the Water Gas Journal, taking the relative consumption into con- 
sideration. The writer of the article then proceeds to deal with this 
latter item, and says: As 13°6 (the number of cubic feet of coal gas passed 
by the Bray 50-candle burner) : 10°5 (the number of feet of water gas 
passed by the same burner) : : 1°04352 dols. (the figure reached above) : 
*8056 dol., or a fraction more than 804c. as the price at which coal gas of 
16-candle power should be furnished to equal, in point of economy, the 
water gas sold by the West Manayunk Gaslight Company, at 1 dol. 50c. 
per 1000 cubic feet. It now remains for some one to libel France again, by 
christening the above calculation the ‘“ French method” of determining 
the value of water gas. 

A Gas Reform Association is one of the latest novelties in New York. 
The society is made up of discontented consumers, who insist that their 
gas bills are twice as much as they ought to be. During the gas war in 
that city, a couple of years ago, some of the Companies brought the price 
down pretty low—50c. and 75c. being reached in some cases; but as soon 
as the Companies came to an understanding among themselves, the price 
was again put at 2 dols. 25c. Naturally enough there has been much 
grumbling ever since. Now the Reform Association are going to try to 
obtain relief from the Legislature. This is the old story. Opposition gas 
companies are allowed to operate in a city, thus increasing the capital 
invested in the gas-supplying works, necessitating a high price being 
charged for the commodity to ensure a fair dividend ; then the consumer 
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grumbles, and compares the price he is charged for gas with the rate 
which prevails in other cities, where the supply is in the hands of one 
company. 

The contracts for lighting the streets of New York have just been 
awarded for the coming year. The prices are about the same as last year. 
The figure for the gas-lamps in the city proper being 17 dols. 50c., while the 
electric lighting companies get 70c. per lamp per night. 

Several more deaths from water gas have occurred lately in New York 
and its vicinity. The latest and most peculiar case of the kind is just 
reported from Scranton, Penn., where the citizens are blessed with water 
gas. It seems that a man and woman went to a hotel in the city men- 
tioned, on the evening of the 28th of April. On the following morning 
they were found in their room in an unconscious condition; the room 
being filled with gas flowing from an unlighted jet. Medical aid was 
summoned, and every effort made to resuscitate the patients, and it was 
thought at one time that the man would recover; but, after lingering in a 
semi-conscious condition till the following Wednesday, he died. Accord- 
ing to the latest accounts, the woman was alive, but not expected to live 
24 hours. This case forms a very sad, but a decidedly pointed exemplifi- 
cation of the fact which coal gas men have been so persistent in maintain- 
ing—namely, that water gas acts as a blood poison. 

The Railroad Gazette for April 6 contains a very lengthy and profusely 
illustrated account of the Pintsch system of lighting cars by compressed 
gas. This method of lighting trains and boats, though only recently in- 
troduced into America, is meeting with considerable success. It is in use 
on several railway and steamboat lines, and gives perfect satisfaction. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Epinsureu, Saturday. 

It is somewhat flattering to our national vanity that the world at large, 
or at any rate that portion of it which ceases not to ‘‘ toil” and to “ spin” 
when the sun has sunk below the horizon, should be indebted to two 
Scottishmen for the comforts and advantages derived from artificial light- 
ing. William Murdoch, an Ayrshire man, was the first to discover and 

ractically develop the suitability of gas obtained by the destructive 
Tistillation of coal for illuminating purposes; and James Young, of 
Kelly—a Glasgow man—occupies a similar position with reference to the 
great paraffin industry. Scarcely had Murdoch ceased, in consequence of 
the infirmities of age, from devoting his energies to the elucidation of 
natural and mechanical problems, than Mr. Young appeared upon the 
stage. Murdoch joined “the great majority” in the year 1839, at which 
date Young, an apprentice joiner with his father in Glasgow, was success- 
fully prosecuting his chemical studies in the Andersonian University of 
that city. He took a high position in the classes, and was ultimately 
appointed assistant to Professor Graham, with whom he subsequently 
proceeded to London. Thereafter he devoted his attention to chemistry 
in its commercial aspects. He successively managed several large chemical 
works in England, and finally he discovered the method of converting the 
heavier distillate of coal into various marketable forms for the production 
of light, and also for lubricating purposes. After a life of incessant toil— 
toil which has been rewarded, so far as that is possible by the accumulation 
of an immense fortune—Mr. Young died at the mansion-house on his Aber- 
deen estate of Kelly, on Monday evening, at the ripe age of 72 years. Look- 
ing back upon the discoveries he made in different departments of chemical 
science, which was not nearly so exact in his earlier years as it is now, and 
regarding the present condition of the paraffin industry, one sees that Mr. 
Young has succeeded in rearing, to perpetuate his name, a monument more 
colossal and enduring than stone and lime. He has left his “footprints on 
the sands of time” in the best of all ways, by securing the happiness of 
multitudes of his fellow-creatures, and by providing honest labour for 
thousands of men in a field which formerly was unproductive. It has been 
observed that the man who succeeds in making two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before is a public benefactor. How much more, then, 
is Mr. Young to be regarded in this light. I have no intention of tracing 
the history or the career of this wonderful man, as this would be a task 
too stupendous, even if space were available; but I may mention one or 
two salient points, in so far as they relate to artificial lighting. In his 
earlier days Mr. Young made the acquaintance of Mr. (now Sir) Lyon 
Playfair, at the Andersonian University, and that acquaintance ripened 
into warm friendship. Thirty-six years ago Sir Playfair directed Mr. 
Young’s attention to the existence of a petroleum spring in a coal mine at 
Alfreton, Derbyshire. Mr. Young examined the spring, and ultimately he 
leased the mine and commenced the labour of oil purification. But the 
spring became exhausted, and he had to cast about for a substitute. Soon 
it was discovered by him that the slow distillation of coal gave a product 
analogous to that flowing from the spring in the mine; and three 
years after he commenced — he patented the process with which 
his name was long associated. As the industry was a very productive one, 
he amassed an immense fortune during the subsistence of his patent. 
The principal works conducted by him were erected at Bathgate, about 15 
miles west of Edinburgh, in the centre of the famous Torbanehill field ; and 
latterly more extensive works were built at Addiewell, near West Calder. 
After the expiration of the patent rights the works were transferred to a 
limited liability company; the purchase price being £600,000. At these 
works considerably more than 2000 hands are continually employed. The 
discovery that rich oils could be produced from shale, and the abundance 
of this material found in Scotland, have given great impetus to the business 
of oil making ; and in the Lothians, Lanarkshire, Renfrewshire, and Fife- 
shire, companies have sprung into existence, all of which seem to thrive, 
as they are able to pay their shareholders from 7 to 25 per cent. dividends. 
Every one will regret the demise of Mr. Young; and it is but natural to 
look about for some one to fill his place. The name itself is suggestive. 
Although no relative, Mr. William Young, who has been so long and sO 
closely identified with the oil industry at Clippens, has, through indomitable 
perseverance and extensive scientific knowledge, done much to subject the 
manufacture of oil to natural laws, so that it no longer depends upon mere 
empiricism. Besides, Mr. Young has devoted much of his attention to the 
scientific manufacture of gas: and his appearance and papers are always 
welcomed by the North British Association of Gas Managers. 

The hopes of those who, like myself, were looking forward to strange 
revelations as to the mode in which electric light companies have been 
floated, in the case of Mr. J. Wyllie Guild against the Scottish Brush 
Electric Light Company, have been blighted. Theaction has been settled 
before evidence could be adduced. This is unfortunate in onesense; but, 
in another, the settlement displays the wisdom of the old enemy of man- 
kind. It will be remembered that Mr. Guild was employed to float the 
Company which is now in existence, and which was reared upon the 
ashes of the one floated by Mr. Plenderleith Hope. Mr. Guild either did 
not act smartly enough for the promoters of the new Company 
(amongst whom Mr. Hope figured), or they saw that by giving the 
job to a London firm more could be made out of the transaction. 

e this as it may, the work of floating the Company was taken out 
of the hands of Mr. Guild, and he afterwards sued Mr. Hope and 








the old Company for his estimated loss. A liquidator having been 
appointed to wind up the affairs of the old Company, he was sisted 
as a party to the process, and Mr. Hope was allowed to get out. 
Now, however, the whole affair has been compromised by, it is said 
a money payment to Mr. Guild. Of the main fact that it has been com- 
— there is no doubt; and consequently the general public will no 
1ave the pleasure of reading details which are always interesting to those 
who have not been led into the purchase of shares. But the details may 
come out in some other way. The only business which the present Com- 
pany seems to be able to accomplish with its £150,000 of subscribed 
capital is the lighting of the Waverley Station at Edinburgh; and I do 
not think the profits of the concern will be materially increased by this 
contract. 

The village of Tranent, about nine or ten miles south of Edinburgh, has 
been provided with a new water supply. The water is obtained from the 
Crichton Springs, seven miles south of the town. It is so pure in quality 
that it does not require filtration, and the works, therefore, are of an 
exceedingly simple character; consisting of a reservoir to store 2 million 
gallons, and the necessary piping. The reservoir is situated at an eleva- 
tion of 330 feet above the High Street of the town, so that there is more 
than ample pressure for ordinary purposes; but this difficulty has been 
overcome by the use of Foulis’s governor valves. The works have cost 
about £7000. 

(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
GuascGow, Saturday. 

At the monthly meeting of the Grangemouth Police Commissioners, 
held last Monday, there was a somewhat lively discussion on the account 
which the Gas Company had rendered to the Commissioners for the light- 
ing of the burgh. Several of the members expressed their opinion that, 
considering the amount paid to the Gas Company, the burgh was very 
inadequately lighted, while others urged that the Company were giving 
full value for the money. It seems that the charges made are £2 per 
annum for lamps consuming 5 cubic feet of gas per hour, and 17s. 6d. per 
annum for those burning 2 cubic feet per hour. Mr. Mackenzie said 
that, seeing the season was at an end, he would give notice of a motion 
to the effect that the present arrangement be not continued, and that before 
another agreement was entered into with the Gas Company the Commis- 
sioners should decide whether the lamps should not be lighted every night, 
and not on those nights only when there was no moonlight. Mr. Burrell also 
gave notice of a motion to the effect that no Commissioner who was a 
shareholder in the Gas Company should be a member of the Lighting 
Committee. As might have been expected, such a notice had an imme- 
diate effect on the Convener of the Lighting Committee (Mr. Fairley), who 
admitted that he was a shareholder in the Company, which circumstance, 
he affirmed, had never influenced his conduct in the slightest degree. It 
was his opinion that they had had as good an arrangement with the Gas 
Company during his convenership as ever there was before; but as there 
appeared to be some feeling in the matter he persisted in giving in his 
resignation. An attempt was made by various members to induce him to 
continue in office ; but he would not be persuaded to do so, and in conse- 
quence another Convener had to be appointed. Mr. Crawford, who was 
the first to complain about the miserable supply of gas used in the public 
street lamps, was nominated to the vacant post; but he was indisposed to 
take upon himself the duties attaching to the office, on the ground that he 
was already Convener of the Electric Light Committee—an announcement 
that naturally raised a burst of laughter. The Chief Magistrate, who 
presided, said there was nothing in that yet; to which Mr. Crawford 
replied that he was not so sure of this. Eventually he accepted the 
position. 

It is intended to make some important extensions at the Dumbarton 
Corporation Gas-Works, the estimated cost of which will be upwards of 
£1000. One leading feature of the contemplated improvements is the 
covering in of the so-called Gas Burn, so that the works may be brought 
into direct connection with the local branch of the North British Railway 
system, thereby effecting a large saving in the cartage account. It is also 
proposed to increase the number of the retorts, and to make some other 
re-arrangements inside the works. These changes are principally necessi- 
tated by the increased consumption of gas consequent upon the rapid 
growth of the town. 

The Glasgow pig iron warrant market has been steady, but inclining to 
heaviness all this week. It seems to have been waiting the development 
of some large buying operations, said to be connected with a syndicate. 
So far, however, the rumours about the mysterious syndicate have had 
but little effect on prices. Apart from this the tendency is rather to quiet- 
ness. Buyers operate very cautiously, and holders do not show so much 
reluctance to part with their iron. In general business there is rather a 
lull this week, which has brought with ita belief that the requirements for 
the home trade are contracting to some extent. The highest price paid 
during the week was 47s. 74d. cash (on Wednesday), and yesterday after- 
noon business was done at 47s. 34d. cash. 

No change of any importance has arisen during the week in the coal 
trade of the Glasgow district or throughout the other mining districts of 
the West of Scotland. Most of the colliers are well employed, and the men 
are working steadily and regularly. Prices have in a number of instances 
been lowered ; but the miners’ wages remain unchanged. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
Liverpoort, May 19. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The quotations are again higher—£17 to £17 5s. 
present delivery, and up to £18, f.o.b. Hull is being asked for forward; 
while most of the makers now decline to enter into any future engagements. 
Buyers not relishing this unexpected rise, seem generally inclined to look 
on, and will therefore only cover their most immediate requirements ; but 
the demand a to have been sufficient to clear the bulk of the stock 
of country makers. The change of the position must, however, not be 
interpreted as indicating an extreme range of prices again in the imme- 
diate future ; and it would in itself create a weakness in the market were 
the future production to be held back until the high figures we have been 
accustomed to can again be obtained. 





WE are asked to state that the name of the Manager of the Sutton-in- 
Ashfield Local Board Gas-Works is Mr. J. H. Smith, and not as given in a 
paragraph appearing in last week’s issue. 

THE new water-works at Goole are in so forward a state that it is 
expected the opening ceremony will take place on the 14th or 15th prox. 
A local newspaper, referring to the matter says: “It is interesting to 
recall the fact that the works (of which one-third belongs to the town) 
have been built without any increase in the rates being necessary; the 
scheme propounded by Mr. Bartholomew, and adopted eventually by the 
Aire and Calder Navigation and the Local Board, having joined gas with 
water, so that the profits on the former have covered the interest on the 
capital expended in the construction of the water-works up to the present 
time. Of course these profits have come out of the pockets of the gas 
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consumers; and it is to be hoped that, when the water-works are in full 
operation, the Chairman of the Company will redeem his promise, and 
move in the matter of cheaper prices for gas.” 

Any gas managers who are anxious to promote a local sale for their 
sulphate of ammonia might do worse than copy the example of Mr. J. 
Hammond, of the Lewes Gas-Works, who has caused the following to be 
published in the local papers and elsewhere :—“ It is not generally known 
that sulphate of ammonia, the fertilizing principle in the best artificial 
manures, is manufactured and may be obtained in almost any quantity at 
the Lewes Gas-Works. Vegetation generally, and more especially in the 
spring of the year, requires a condensed antiseptic food and nourisher, to 
enable it to withstand the blighting effects of the north-easterly winds, 
which, being the least electrical of all the winds, lower its vitality, and thus 
conduce to diseases in the animal as well as the vegetable kingdom. All 
who desire to produce fine fruit, vegetables, flowers, &c., should give this 
excellent and unrivalled fertilizer a trial. By the use of sulphate of ammonia 
all vegetation (excepting heaths, rhododendrons, and orchids) are rendered 
more luxuriant, healthier, and consequently freer from the destructive 
attacks of the scavengers of nature. For raising of healthy plants 
from seeds, sprinkle a good quantity of the sulphate on the seed beds, 
and then water them a few days before sowing the seeds. Melons 
and cucumber plants are much benefited by the sulphate of ammonia. 
For the nourishment of vines, use a few pounds of sulphate per vine, 
lightly forked in the vine border, in the months of March, April, 
May, and September. Rose trees as well as garden and window plants 
are greatly benefited by the use of a solution of the sulphate of am- 
monia, made by adding a teacupful of the sulphate to a bucket of 
water. This solution may be also used with great advantage to water 
greenhouse plants about twice a week, and for peach, apricot, plum, 
currant, and gooseberry trees, in the months of March, April, and May. It 
must not be used for heaths, rhododendrons, or orchids; but celery, 
cabbages, and cauliflowers grow well when watered with the above solution. 
Farmers use sulphate of ammonia largely for wheat, oats, barley, and 
grass land before or after a shower in April or the beginning of May, 
when the season is late—about 1 cwt. per acre. Root crops are also 
greatly benefited by its use. Price at the works, 3d. per lb., 22s. per cwt. 
Discount allowed on large quantities. Further particulars may be obtained 
on application.” 

DeatH or Mr. E. S. Catnets.—A letter received yesterday afternoon 
announces the death of Mr. E. S. Cathels, well known in the gas profession 
as at one time Engineer of the Crystal Palace Gas Company. We shall 
have more to say next week in regard to Mr. Cathels’s life-work. 

Lriverpoot Gas-Fittincs Company, Liwitep.—The seventh annual meet- 
ing of this Company was held last Tuesday—Sir Thomas Earle in the 
chair. The Secretary and Manager (Mr. S. Haynes) read the report, which 
stated that the net profit for the year was £1562 19s. 2d., which with 
£578 9s. 9d., the balance after paying last year’s dividend and bonus, left 
the sum of £2141 8s. 11d. to the credit of profit and loss. The Directors 
recommended that a dividend for the year be declared at the rate of 
10 per cent., with a bonus of 1s. per share, free of income-tax. This 
would leave a balance of £641 8s. 11d. to be carried forward to the next 
year's account. The Chairman moved the adoption of the report and 
accounts. The motion was agreed to, and the dividend in accordance 
with the report declared. 

Tue ProposeD CONTINUANCE OF THE CoAL AND WINE Duties.—Notices 
of two questions on this subject stand on the paper of the House of 
Commons. One was given by Mr. Slagg (Manchester), who to-day will ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury “whether Her Majesty’s Government, 
before giving an answer to the application for an extension of the London 
coal and wine duties, will take into consideration the claims for exclusion 
from future taxation of the manufacturers and consumers of coal in the 
towns and places in the ‘outer area’ of the Metropolis, who, though taxed, 
are not represented in the application of the tax; and whether he will 
receive a deputation from those important interests.” On the same occa- 
sion Lord George Hamilten will ask the Prime Minister whether he is 
aware that when these duties were prolonged in 1867, for the purpose of 
providing moneys for improvements in the Metropolis, “a compromise 


was agreed to by those residing outside the area of the Metropolitan Board . 


of Works, yet liable to the duties, by which the duties were extended one 
year in order to free the bridges of Staines, Hampton, and Kew, and thus 
in some way compensate the outer circle of coal and wine consumers for 
the payment of taxes from which they otherwise derive no direct benefit ;” 





and whether he will take into his consideration that “‘ any attempt to over- 
throw the compromise and understanding thus arrived at must result in 
imposing heavy taxation upon communities who are neither represented 
by the authority taxing them, nor benefited by the taxation imposed.” 


RocupaLe CorporaTion WaTER Supp.ty.—The annual accounts of the 
Rochdale Corporation Water Department were presented at the last 
meeting of the Town Council. They are for the municipal year to 
March 31; and are thus referred to in a local newspaper: ‘It is very 
disappointing to turn from the gas to the water accounts; all the profit 
made by the one is required, and more, to make up the deficiency on the 
other. The water-works revenue shows a want of elasticity very unsatis- 
factory; though, to be sure, the present accounts manifest an improve- 
ment in this respect over those of last year. The gross revenue for the 
year is £21,222, being £465 more than the year before; and the allowances 
for empty property are £36 less. The net increased revenue from the 
water supply is thus about £500 on the year. Towards this the increase 
of revenue from water use for trade purposes is about £245. The total loss 
on the works last year was £8156, as against £9558 the year before; but in 
the present year, when the interest on the money expended at Spring Mill 
will probably become payable—the work, it is to be hoped, being completed 
—the loss will endoubeally be very much larger. To meet it the Water 
Committee estimate that they will require £15,000 from the rates, as 
against £12,000 in the year now under notice. During the twelve months 
the capital account on completed works has been increased by £1470; and 
on the Spring Mill works £19,845 has been spent. The total capital of the 
water-works department is now £691,095. 

Sates or SHares.—On Tuesday, the 8th inst., Messrs. Oates, Perrens, 
and Wooldridge sold, at the Auction Mart in Worcester, 140 shares in the 
Worcester Gas Company, at the following prices :—20 £10 shares, at £22 
per share; 60 shares (£2 paid), at £4 10s. per share; and a like number 
on which £1 15s. had been paid, at £3 15s. per share.——Last Friday week, 
Messrs. Hall and Vickers sold, in Lincoln, £4000 stock (7 per cent.) in the 
Lincoln Gas Company. The stock was put up in forty £100 lots, two of 
which were knocked down at £122, eight at £123, ten at £124, thirteen at 
£125, six at £126, and one at £127. The total amount realized by the sale 
was £4976 ; being an average price of £124 8s. per share.——-On Thursday, 
the 10th inst., Messrs. Worsfold and Hayward sold by auction, at Dover, 
200 new (£10) shares in the Dover Gas Company, at rates ranging from 
£14 15s. to £15 2s, 6d.; the average being £14 18s. 8d., against £14 17s. 3d. 
obtained for similar shares at the last sale. On Tuesday, the 8th inst., 
Mr. H. Morris put up to auction, at Lewes, some £25 (original and new) 
shares in the Lewes Water-Works Company. The original shares fetched 
on an average £64 each; and one new share was knocked down for £44, 
the remainder being withdrawn.——At the Auction Mart, Tokenhouse 
Yard, last Thursday, Messrs. Murrell and Scobell sold by auction £12,000 
new ordinary 7 per cent. stock of the Wandsworth and Putney Gas Com- 
pany. The stock is subject to the sliding scale, with a 4s. initial price, 
and it was sold at the rate of £141 1s. 6d. per £100; the total amount 
realized by the sale being £16,929. 

Tue Stoxe Town Councin AND THE FenToN Gas Suppiy.—At the quar- 
terly meeting of the Stoke-on-Trent Town Council last Thursday, a letter 
was read from the Fenton Local Board, asking that the date fixed by the 
award in the recent arbitration on the gas question for the expiration of 
the interest of the Board in the joint gas undertaking should be altered 
from the 30th prox. to Sept. 30, 1884, or until the Board were in a position 
to supply themselves with gas. Alderman Keary said that under the 
award the gas undertaking would be carried on after Midsummer for the 
exclusive benefit of Stoke; and to accede to the request contained in the 
letter would mean giving £3000to Fenton. The Fenton Board were entirely 
responsible for the separation. They had insisted upon going on with the 
arbitration, and had rejected several proposals to bring about a better 
understanding on the gas question; and as Stoke had had to pay their 
share of the heavy arbitration expenses, it was rather startling to find 
Fenton asking them to make such a concession, especially as the Board 
were not willing to make any concessions on points of the award which 
were in their favour. The Corporation would be doing an injustice to the 
ratepayers of Stoke if they assented to a request which would have the 
effect of taking money out of their pockets, and giving it to Fenton. He 
moved that the Council decline to accede to the proposal, and adhere to 
the terms of the award. Mr. Boulton seconded the motion, and said Fenton 
had forced them into the arbitration, and must abide by it. The resolution 
was carried unanimously. 
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ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Gwynne & Co.'s New Catalogue of Gas-Exhausting and other Machinery may be obtained on application at the above Address. 
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| TRURO GAS COMPANY. 
WANTED, a Secretary for the above 
| 


Company, at a salary of £110a year. He will 





ENTIRELY REVISED, 1882. 
WANTED: Readers of a Pamphlet pre- 


pared for Gas Companies to distribute toGas Con- 
sumers—* Cooking & Heating by Gas ;” on Burners, &c. 
Copies, by post, Threepence, direct from the Author, 
Maenvus O#REN, Assoc. M.I1.C.E., Gas-Works, SypENHAM. | Collection of Moneys due to the Company. 
| A bond or other approved security, in the sum of £250, 
will be required. 
Applications, giving age and experience of Candidate, 
stating when he can enter on the duties, and enclosing 
testimonials, to be sent on or before May 24, to 
C. E. Batt, Secretary. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
HE Gas Purification and Chemical 


Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
only representatives for the Sale of Oxide are Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
— the a —— ey tend state that the royal- ert TR ee a ah 

ies possesse y them include the sole right to raise " * 
material from the estates of the Marquis a Donegal, WaANten, a Manager for the Hasling- 
G. Harvey, Esq., the Rev. Mr. Nixon, Sir Charles Knox | den Union Gas Company, where the annual 
Gore, the Marquis of Sligo, Mrs. Niddri, W. M. Kirk, | make is about 30 millions. One who thoroughly under- 
Esq.,and Captain Beamish. These properties extend over | 
an area of more than 350,000 acres, the royalties being 
held for along term of years. They employ their own 
overseers and labourers, and there are no intermediate 
profits between them and the consumer. 

Address 161 to 163, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 

Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


Truro, May 12, 1883. 





Distribution. 

Applications (with testimonials), stating amount of 
salary required, to be sent to the Secrerary on or before 
the 23rd of May. 

Security will be required. 


WANTED, in Lancashire, a competent 
FOREMAN, to take charge of GAS RETORTS. 
One who has also some knowledge of Sulphate Making 
will be preferred. 
Applicants to state past experience and wages ex- 
pected, addressed R. 8., 51, Coltart Road, Lodge Lane, 
LIVERPOOL. 


W NTED, a Man who thoroughly 
understands the making of Gas, which is about 
5 million cubic feet per annum. House provided. 
State wages required, and apply with references to 
the Secretary of the Egremont Gas-Works, CUMBER- 
LAND, on or before the Ist day of June next. 





Joun Wm. O’Ner1, 
Managing Director. 


NDREW STEPHENSON begs to call 

attention to the above announcement, and requests 
hat all communications intended for him be addressed 
to the Head Office. 








WANTED, by the Advertiser, a situa- 
tion as RETORT-SETTER, or Work by Contract 
“ oe Mouthpiece, First-class testimonials can be pro- 
uced. 
Address C. T, Lawes, Sen., 19, Ferrier Street, Wanps- 
wortH, 8.W. 


WANTED, a Gas Manzger for a Gas- 
Works in Sweden. 
Apply at 214, St. John Street, CLERKENWELL. 


CORPORATION OF NOTTINGHAM. 





WANTED, by the Advertiser, a situa- 
tion as INSPECTOR of Gasholders, Purifiers, 
Retort-House, Roofs, Floors, Bridges, Piers, all kinds of 
Ironwork, Wrought or Cast. Seven years good testi- 
monials. Last five years at Beckton Gas-Works. 

Address J. W., 100, Blair Street, Abbott Road, 
BroMLey. 








GAS MANAGER, 
HE Gas Committee of the Corporation 


T of Nottingham require the services of an experi- 
enced Man (technically educated) to take the GENERAL 
CHARGE of the Manufacture of Gas at the several 
Stations in their parliamentary district; also of the 
Manipulation of the Gas Residuals. 

The person to be appointed must be practically 
familiar with Gas Making in all its Branches, and will be 
| required to Test Coal and Products, and Comptrol all 





TO GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS. 
war TED, Retort Setting, at Home 


. or Abroad. Will find Labour and Materials, or 
will take Labour only. Uniform heat throughout the 
whole of the setting guaranteed. 

For terms please apply to JosEpH IREpazE, 15, 
Auckland Street, Vauxhall, Lonpon. 


; ae ae 
A GAS MANAGER, whose engagement | Accounts relating to the same. 
of 14 years will shortly expire, desires a Re-engage- He must have a sufficient knowledge of Chemistry, 
ment in a Gas-Works or Gas and Water Works, where 








| and must be a man of thorough business habits. 
the make is 60 million cubic feet of gas per annum or| Particulars of the duties may be obtained on appli- 
upwards. The highest testimonials and references from | Cation to the Engineer (M. Ogle Tarbotton, Esq., George 
the principal Engineers in the profession. | Street, Nottingham); and all applications to be ad- 
) Address No. 938, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, | dressed and sent to me on or before the 26th of May 
*Fieet Street, E.C. | inst. ; 
——a : The salary will be £600 per annum 
GAS-WORKS MANAGER. io the members of the Committee is pro- 
| hibited, 


ANTED, a thoroughly Practical Man, | 

of good experience, as WORKING MANAGER 
of the Gas- Works at Wantnge, who will be required to 
devote the whole of his time to the duties, to Keep the 
Books, and Collect the Accounts. He must have held a 





By order, 
Sam. Gro. Jonnson, Town Clerk, 
Municipal Offices, May 11, 1883. 


ANTED, a Second-Hand Iron Tank, 





stands the Setting of Retorts, Gas-Making, and its 


TO GAS ENGINEERS. 
Fok SALE, by Private Tender, to close 


an account, various Second-Hand GAS PLANT, 


be expected to undertake the ordinary duties of | in good order, ready for use, including Station-Meter, 
Secretary and Accountant, as well as the Quarterly | 


Governors, Valves, Hydraulic Mains, &c. 

Forms of tender, and all further information, will be 
| forwarded to Principals only, on application, by letter, 
| - Gas ENGINEER, Messrs. Deacon's, Leadenhall Street, 
| LONDON, 


| a re ak aes. de 
Fo SALE, a Telescopic Gasholder, 35 ft. 
| by 20 ft., and a Single DITTO, 85 ft. by 20 ft., both 
suspended and in good condition. Only worked seven 
or eight years; and moved to make room for extensions. 
Can be moved and re-erected. Also Six Sin. Gas 
Valves. 

For prices and full particulars apply to ASHMORE AND 
Waite, Hope Iron Works, Srockron-on-TEEs. 


GAS PLANT FOR SALE. 
HE Buxton Local Board have for Sale 
a Whimster’s EXHAUST WASHER to pass 
| 10,000 feet per hour, and Two of Braddock’s 8-in. COM- 
| PENSATING GOVERNORS, all with Bye-Pass Valves 
| and Connections, and in good condition. 
| For price and particulars apply to Mr. G. Smep.ey, 
Gas Office, Bridge Street, Buxton. 


| Buxton, Jan. 22, 1883. 
[* consequence of an Enlargement, the 
Directors of the Hampton Court Gas Company 
have FOR SALE, at their Works, Hampton Wick, 
Middlesex, the following Plant in good condition and 
very cheap :— : 

12 lengths of 18-in. D Cast-Iron Hydraulic Mains, 
7{t. 9in. long, with 7 holes for 4-in. Dip-Pipes in 
each. 

84 15-in. Round Mouthpieces, with Wrought-Iron 
Lids, Cross-Bars, Cotters, Screws, &c. 

12 lengths of 8-in. Back-Main, with Flanges to con- 
nect to Hydraulic Mains. 

12 4-in. Back Main-Valves. 

6 8-in. Valves. 

And several lengths of 6-in. Ascension-Pipes. 

7 New 15-in. Round Retorts, 9 ft. 8 in. long, Cliff and 
Sons’ make. 

For further particulars, inquire of Mr. E. Price, the 
Company’s Engineer and Manager, at the Works. 














GAS MANUFACTURING PLANT FOR SALE. 
HE Plant named below has been 
thrown out of use by the erection of New Works 
on another site. It has been carefully taken down, and 
the whole has either been or will be thoroughly over- 
hauled, and made, for practical purposes, as good as 
new. 

The Apparatus will be sold separately; or, by pro- 
viding new material to make up with, two complete 
Plants, equal to about 20 and 30 million cubic feet per 
annum respectively, could be supplied, and arrange- 
ments for the complete erection of the Works could be 
made. 

Further particulars may be obtained of Gro, Bower, 
St. Neots, Hunts. 


List of Flant referred to above. 
A Gasholder, in Two Lifts of 20 ft. each, 70 ft. dia- 
meter. 
A Cast-Iron Tank for ditto,and 8 Columns, and all 
necessary appurtenances. 7 
A Gasholder, in Two Lifts of 18 ft. each, 60 ft. dia- 


meter. ; 
A Cast-Iron Tank for ditto, with 8 Columns, &c. 





suitable for Tar and Liquor. Capacity 10,000 
to 30,000 gallons. 
FOR SALE.—Several 4-in. and 6-in. RACK-VALVES, 


two situations as to ability, conduct, and integrity. | 
Average make, 7 millions. Gas-Engine and Exhauster | 
—_ nen A sen as anmmm, with house, gas, and in good condition 
coals. Secu:ity required. | a es Patan Den " 
Applications to be sent to the Cuarnman of the Gas | pe. <n of the Gas-Works, Pembroke 
Committee, Wantage, Berks, on or before May 24, 1883. Mee wnt bageses 
EASE of Wharf and Premises on 
Thames at Millwall FOR SALE, with PLANT, 
used for Distilling Stearine, Cotton Oil Foots, Resin, 
and Resin Oil Refining. 
Address W. B. B., 36, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. 





THE NORTHWICH GAS COMPANY. 
(INCORPORATED JuLy 8, 1882.) 


WANTED, aGas Manager. Make about 


20 millions. Salary £100 per year, with house, 
coal, gas, water, rates and taxes free. | 
Applications, stating age, &c., to be sent in not later | 
than Thursday, the 24th inst., addressed to the Chair- | F 
man, sealed, and endorsed “ Gas Manager.” to pass 10,000 feet per hour; equal to new. 
_ _ Henry Pickenine, Secretary. For price and particulars apply to Mr. T. G. Brown- | 
Gas Office, Northwich, May 14, 1883, ING, Manager, Gas- Works, Whitstable, Kent. | 


OR SALE, a Livesey’s Patent Washer | 


A Circular Scrubber, 4 ft. diameter by 18 ft. high, with 
Cistern, Valves, and 8-in. Connections. 

A Scrubber, 4 ft. 8 in. square, and 18 ft, high, with 
Cistern, &c. 

A Set of Three Purifiers, 13 ft. by 9 ft., with 10-in. 


|Centre Valve and Connections, Girders, and Lifts 


complete. 

A Station Meter to pass 12,000 cubic feet per hour, 
with Clock, Tell-tale, &c.; 8-in. Bye-pass and Con- 
nections. 

One each 12-in. and 14-in. Governor, with Bye-pars 
and Connections. 

Iron Roof, 50 ft. span, 75 ft. long. 

Various Engines and Boilers, Pumps, Shafting, &c. 

A Gasholder, partly re-sheeted, 40 ft. by 16 ft., with 
Columns, &c., complete. 

A Tank, suitable for a Tar Well, 28 ft. by 18 ft., and 
various other apparatus. 





G. WALLER & CO.’S 





TO WORK BY 


ENGINE C 


NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER, 
INVENTED SPECIALLY TO REDUCE OSCILLATION, FRICTION, 
AND POWER. 


BELT OR WITH 


OMBINED. 





be driven safely at a higher speed 





. Existing Exhausters altered 
OUTLET. 















SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 
1. It will deliver one-third more per revolution than the Beale Exhauster. 
It has not any Segments or Rings to cause friction. 
The Cylinder being a circle, and the blades radial from the centre, it can 


. No heavy Fly-wheel needed, and one-third less power required. 


to pass from 30 to 50 per cent. more with 


out disturbing driving-gear, connections, &c. 


Makers of BEALE’S and other EXHAUSTERS, and all Gas Machinery, 


Descriptive Circular of New Patent Gas Exhauster can be had on application. 


PHCENIX ENGINEERING WORKS: 


HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 
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GAS PLANT FOR SALE 
[HE Directors of the Shotley Bridge and 
Consett District Gas Company have the following 
PLANT to DISPOSE OF, which, owing to the erection 
of new Works, is not now required : — 

A Single-Lift Gasholder, 60 ft. diameter and 20 ft. 
deep, with Columns and Girders, in good con- 
dition. 

Four Cast-Iron Purifiers, 8 ft. square by 3 ft. deep, 
with Covers and Lifting Apparatus; 8-in. Con- 
nections ; also Centre-Valve, with Two Covers. 

A Round Station-Meter, with Valves and Bye-pass; 
8-in. Connections. 

A Gasholder, 30 ft. diameter by 18 ft. deep. 

A Pooley’s Cart Weighing-Machine, 4 tons capacity. 

The above have been working until recently. 
san further particulars may be had of the under- 
signe 


May 10, 1883. 


SHREWSBURY GA SLIGHT com PANY. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS TAR. 
[HE Directors of the above Company are 
desirous of receiving TENDERS for the purchase 
of the surplus TAR made at their Works during the 
Twelve months commencing July 1, 1883. 

The estimated quantity for disposal is about 600 tons 
per annum. 

Forms of tender, containing all further particulars, 
may be obtained on application at the Company’s 
Works, or by post. 

Tenders to be sent in to the undersigned not later 
than the 26th day of May, 1883. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

By order, 
Wu. Betton, A.M.I.C.E., 
Secretary and Manager. 
Gas-Works, Shrew aneny, April 2, 1883. 


M. RIcHLEY, Secretary. 


~ SHREWSBURY GASLIGHT COMPANY. 
TENDERS FOR FOR COAL. 


[HE Directors of the Shrewsbury Gas- 
light Company invite TENDERS for the supply 
of best SCREENED GAS COALS, to be delivered free 
at the Great Western or London and North-Western 
Goods Yard, Shrewsbury, during One, Two, or Three 
years, at the option of the Directors, commencing on 
the Ist day of July, 1883. 

About 10,000 tons per annum will be required under 
the Contract. 

The Directors reserve to themselves the right to 
divide the quantity into two or more Contracts, and do 
not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender. 

Forms of tender, containing all further particulars, 
may be obtained on application at the Company’s 
Works, or by post. 

Tenders to be sent to the undersigned, on or before 
the 26th day of May, 1883. 

By order, 
Wa. Betton, A.M.I.C.E., 
Secretary and Manager. 
Gr Works, Shrewsbury, April 2, 1883, 


TO COAL PROPRIETORS AND OTHERS. 
THE Leek Improvement Commissioners 

invite TENDERS for the supply of best Screened 
GAS COAL and CANNEL for One, Two, or Three 
Years, from the Ist of July next, to be delivered at the 
Leek Station on the North Staffordshire Railway at 
such times and in such quantities as may be required. 

Annual consumption 3000 to 3500 tons of Coal and 
about 800 tons of Cannel. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed. 

Sealed and endorsed tenders, addressed to the Chair- 
man of the Gas Committee, Leek, must be received by 
Four o’clock in the afternoon of Thursday, the 24th 
inst. 

No amended tender will be taken into consideration. 

The lowest or any tender will not necessarily be 
accepted. 





By order of the Commissioners, 
. Hensuaw, Clerk. 
Public Offices, Leek, May 4, 1883. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 


HE Leek Improvement Commissioners 

invite TENDERS for purchase of the GAS TAR 
and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR made at their Works, for 
One, Two, or Three years, from the Ist of July next, at 
per ton of 2240 lbs. at such Works. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed. 

Sealed and endorsed tenders, addressed to the Chair- 
man of the Gas Committee, Leek, must be received by 
Four o’clock in the afternoon of Monday, the 4th of 
June next. 

No amended tender will be taken into consideration. 

The highest or any tender will not necessarily be 
accepted. 








By order of the Commissioners, 
HENSHAW, 


Clerk. 
_ Public Offices, Leek, May 4, 1883. 


- DUKINFIELD GAS-WORKS. 


TENDERS FOR CANNEL AND COAL. ; 
HE Joint Gas Committee of the Dukin- 
field, Denton,and Haughton Local Boards desire 
TENDERS for the CANNEL and COAL required 
during the year, commencing the Ist of July next; the 
whole amouniing to about 8000 tons. 

The Cannel to be Round or Mixed, and the Coal to 
be of the Best quality, and well screened. Offers for any 
other description will not be considered. Tenders to 
state the name of the Coal, from what pit, and if it is to 
be delivered at the Gas-Works, Dukinfield, or at the 
Dog Lane Siding, Guidebridge, M. S. and L. Railway. 
Local Collieries to state the price at the pit as well as 
at the Gas-Works. The weight to be in tons of 
2240 lbs. each. 

The Committee will not be bound to accept any 
tender. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Coal,” to be here not later than 
Monday, the 4th of June, addressed to the Chairman of 
the Committee. 

HARRISON VEEVERS, Engineer and Manager. 
Gas Offices, Dukinfield, May 7, 1883, 














MONTE VIDEO GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
N OTICE is hereby given that the 


ELEVENTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEET- 
ING of the Company will be held at the Terminus 
Hotel, Cannon Street, London, on Wednesday, the 30th 
day of May, at Two o’clock in the afternoon, when the 
Directors will present a Report and an Audited State- 
ment of Accounts for the year ending Dec. 31, 1882. 

The Books for the Transfer of Shares will be closed 
from Thursday, the 17th, to Wednesday, the 30th of 
May, 1883, both days inclusive, for the preparation of 
warrants in payment of such dividend as may be 
declared at the Meeting. 

Dated this 16th day of May, 1883. 

By order 
Joun T. DENNISTON, Secretary. 
Offices of the Company, 108, Gresham House, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 





NELSON LOCAL BOARD GAS- WORKS. 
HE Gas Committee solicit OFFERS 


for Second-hand EXHAUSTER and ENGINE 
COMBINED. Will pass 16,000 feet per hour, and is in 
very good condition. Can be seen atthe Works. To be 
sold cheap. 
Further particulars can be obtained from the Manager. 
WiLuiaM Foster. 


CORPORATION OF WEST BROMWICH. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


TENDERS FOR GAS COALS. 
HE Gas Committee of the Corpora- 


tion of West Bromwich are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the supply of best Screened GAS COALS 
for use at their Works situated at Albion, West Brom- 
wich, for a period of One, Two, or Three Years, com- 
mencing July 1, 1883. 

The estimated quantities required are as follows :— 
Year ending June 30,1884 . . . 18,000 tons. 
ma a + so ee 
o 1886 - « 20,000 

The Contractor will be required to deliver the Coals 
free in waggons “ with bottom doors ” on the Gas-Works 
Siding, Albion, L. & N. W. Railway. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender; and they reserve to themselves 
the right to divide the Contract between several firms. 

The Contractor will be required to furnish security 
pursuant to the Public Health Act, 1875. 

Further information and forms of tender may be 
obtained upon application to Mr. Littlewood, Manager, 
Albion Gas-Works, West Bromwich. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tenders for Gas Coals,” 
to be addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
and delivered to me before Twelve o’clock Noon on 
Friday, the 25th inst. 





By order, 
Tuos. Hupson, Secretary. 
Secretary’s Office, May 12, 1883. 





TO GAS CONTRACTORS. 
Order of the Municipality of Am- 


x 

B sterdam, dated April 11, 1883, the Burgomaster 
and Aldermen of that town give notice that TENDERS 
for the Building and General Management of the 
AMSTERDAM CENTRAL GAS-WORKS for the space 
of 35 years from the Ist of August, 1883, will be received 
until Twelve o’clock Noon on Friday, the 22nd day of 
June, 1883, at the Secretary’s Office, Municipal Buildings. 

Forms of tender and conditions of contract may be 
obtained on application at the Municipal Building 
Offices, Amsterdam; and no tender will be entertained 
urless stamped and made upon the form so obtained. 

Plans and description of the projected Gas-Works to 
be seen during the month of May, 1883, at the Town 
Hall (Town Board), AMSTERDAM, 





BOROUGH OF ROCHDALE. 
HE Gas Committee of the Rochdale 


Corporation invite TENDERS for the supply of 
such quantities of BROWN OIL of VITRIOL, as may 
be required during a period of Twelve months from 
June 30, 1883. The Acid to be made from Sulphur or 
Spent Oxide and not from Pyrites. The specific gravity 
to be not less than 135° Twaddel. Probable require- 
ments about 350 tons. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Acid,” stating specific 
gravity and price per ton, delivered at the Gas-Works, 
as well as the mode of delivery, must be sent in to me, 
not later than Wednesday, May 30, 1883, at Twelve 
o’clock Noon. 

By order, 
ZacH. MEetior, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Rochdale, May 4, 1883. 





BOROUGH OF ROCHDALE. 
HE Gas Committee of the Rochdale 


Corporation invite TENDERS for the supply of 
about 200 tons of OXIDE of IRON. Samples of the 
material offered, accompanied with a guaranteed analy- 
sis, must be sent in to the Manager at the Gas-Works. 

TENDERS are also invited for the purchase of a 
similar quantity of SPENT OXIDE which will be ready 
for delivery during the next Three months, samples 
of which may be obtained on application at the Gas- 
Works. 

Tenders, endorsed “Tender for New Oxide” or 
“ Tender for Spent Oxide,” as the case may be, must be 
sent in to me, not later than Wednesday, May 30, 1883, 
at Twelve o’clock Noon. 

By order, 
ZacH. MELLOoR, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Rochdale, May 4, 18838. 

EAST GRINSTEAD GAS AND WATER COMPANY, 
HE Directors of the above-named Com- 
pany are desirous of receiving TENDERS for 
their year’s supply (estimated at from 700 to 800 tons) 
of best GAS COAL, delivered at the East Grinstead 
Railway Station. 

Tenders must be sent to the undersigned, marked 
“Tender for Coals,” on or before the 1st day of June 
next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

Evetyn A. HEAD, 

Gas and Water Company’s Office, 

East Grinstead, May 15, 1883, 














The London and South-Western Railway Company 
have agreed to take the Water for their important 
Station at Woking Junction, where 130 trains stop 
daily, and the Directors of the Woking Water and Gas 
Company confidently anticipate that, from the com- 
mencement of the Company’s operations, a substantial 
revenue will be derived from this source, as well as from 
the sale of Water and Gas in the District. 


HE WOKING WATER AND GAS 
COMPANY, incorporated by Special Act of 
Parliament on the 18th of July, 1881, whereby the lia- 
bility of Shareholders is strictly limited to the amount 
of their Shares. Capital, £50,000. Issue of the un- 
allotted balance of 5000 Shares of £10 each, at par. 
£4 per Share payable on application, £2 on allotment, 
and the remainder in calls of £2 at intervals of not less 
than three months. 
Directors. 
Lieut.-Col. E. Gaur, J.P., Chairman Portsmouth Water- 
Works Company. 
CuHartres Horsey, Esq., C.E., 
Gas and Water Company. 
T. H. Hovenven, Esq. (Messrs. Hovenden, Heath, and 
Berridge), 181, Bishopsgate Street Without, and 
South Norwood, 8.E. 
R. Hesketu Jones, Esq., J.P., 
The Gas Institute. 
Epwin Fox, Esq. (Messrs. Edwin Fox and Bousfield), 
Director Grand Junction Water-Works Company. 
Secretary—WaLTER G. GRIBBON. 
Officees—5 anv 6, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, E.C. 


Director Barnet District 


F.8.8., Vice-President of 


Applications for Shares will be received by the Com- 
pany’s Bankers—THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF 
reer LimITEpD, 112, Bishopsgate Street Within, 
E.C.; or may be sent to the Secretary of the Company, 
of whom all further information may be obtained. 


CORPORATION OF LANCASTER. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


TENDERS FOR GAS COAL. 
HE Gas and Water Committee are 
prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply of 
about 8500 tons per annum of GAS COAL, to be de- 
livered on the Gas-Works Siding, Lancaster, in such 
quantities and at such times as may be required during 
a period of Three or Five years, commencing in August 
next. 
Any further information may be obtained from the 
Manager. 
Tenders, giving full particulars of the Coal offered, 
must be sent to me on or before the 81st inst. 
The lowest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 
Tomas Swainson, Town Clerk. 
Town Clerk’s Office, Lancaster, May 12, 1888. 


BOROUGH OF WALSALL. : 
qT HE Corporation of Walsall invite 

TENDERS for the supply of 100 tons of OXIDE 
OF IRON, delivered, carriage free, at either the Wolver- 
hampton Street or Pleck Gas-W orks. 

Samples of the material offered, accompanied with a 
guaranteed analysis, must be sent to the Manager of the 
Gas-Works (Mr. John Tindall), at the cost of the 
persons tendering. 

Tenders, sealed, and marked outside “ Tender for 
Oxide,” are to be sent to the undersigned, on or before 
Saturday, the 9th of June next. 

Samu. WILKinson, Town Clerk. 

Walsall, May 21, 1883. 

TENDERS FOR GAS COAL. eel 

T HE Corporation of Walsall invite 

TENDERS for the supply of 24,000 tons of 
Staveley, Yorkshire, or any other good GAS COAL, to 
be delivered during One year, from the Ist of July next, 
either at the London and North-Western or Midland 
Railway Stations at Walsall, or the Corporation Siding 
at the New Gas-Works. 

The Coal will have to be delivered at the rate of from 
100 to 850 tons per w eek, as the Corporation may from 
time to time require. 

Payments monthly. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
any tender, and they reserve the right to divide the 
contract between several firms. 

Tenders, sealed, and marked outside “‘ Tender for Gas 
Coal,” and stating the price for large Coal and also for 
Nuts, are to be sent to the undersigned, on or before 
Saturday, the 9th of June next. 

Samu. WILKEINson, Town Clerk. 

_ Bridge Street, , W alsall, May al, 1883. 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
tHE Corporation of Birkenhead are 
prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply of 
130 tons of OXIDE OF IRON. 

Form of tender, with full particulars of contract, can 
be obtained on application to Mr. T. O. Paterson, C.E., 
Gas Engineer, Gas-Works, Birkenhead. 

Tenders, stating the price per ton delivered on to the 
Gas-Works Railway Siding, must be sent to me, sealed 
and endorsed “Oxide Tender,” not later than Friday, 
June 15, 1883. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
ALFRED GiLL, Town Clerk. 

Municipal Offices, Birkenhead, May 18, 1883. 


SALFORD CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 
CANNEL AND COAL, 


T HE Corporation of Salford invite 

TENDERS for the supply of CANNEL and COAL 
required at the various Gas Stations in Salford, for One, 
Two, or Three years, commencing on the Ist of November 
next. 

Forms of tender (upon which only tenders will be 
received) and all particulars may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Engineer, Mr. Samuel Hunter, Gas- Works, 
Bloom Street, Salford. 

Tenders, endorsed “‘ Cannel and Coal Contract,” to be 
delivered to me before Nine a.m.,on the 6th of June 
next. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By oie, 
Joun Graves, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Salford, May 11, 1883, 
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TO COAL PROPRIETORS. | TO COLLIERY OWNERS, &c. 


HE Corporation of Birkenhead are HE Directors of the Barnsley Gas 
prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply of Company hereby invite TENDERS from parties 
the best quality of Screened COAL, and CANNEL, for | willing to contract to supply and deliver into the Retort- 
Gas-making Purposes, for a period of One, Two, or Three | Fouses at their Works, situated at Old Mill and Ponte- 
years, commencing from the 26th of June, 1883. | fract Road, Barnsley, any quantity not exceeding 12,000 
Forms of tender, together with any further informa- | tons per annum of Screened SOF'T COAL, NUTS, PEA 
tion, may be obtained from Mr. T. O. Paterson, C.E., Gas NUTS, or SMUDGE, of respectively the best quality, 
Engineer, Gas- Works, Birkenhead. . | suitable for Gas-Making, that they may require for a 
Tenders, stating the price per ton delivered on to the | period of One, Two, or Three years, as may be agreed 
Gas-Works Railway Siding, must be sent to me, sealed | upon, from the 1st day of October, 1883. 
and endorsed “Coal Tender,” not later than Friday, The said Coal, &c., to be delivered in a dry condition, 
June 15, 1883. m = | free from dirt, shale, pyrites, or other impurities, at 
Also for a supply of COAL and SLACK, to be delivered | either of the said Works, in such quantities and at such 
at the Pumping Stations of the Spring Hill, Flaybrick | times as the Manager may direct. 
Hill, and Borough Road Water-Works, for a period of| There are railway sidings into both Works. 
One, Two, or Three years, at the option of the Corpora-| Sealed tenders stating respectively the price of Coal, 
tion. F : Nuts, or Smudge delivered as above, endorsed “Tenders 
Forms of tender, and any other information, may be | for Coal,” &c., and addressed to the Chairman, must be 
obtained from Mr. W. A. Richardson, C.E., Water | left at the Gas Company’s Office on or before Thursday, 
Engineer, 50, Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. _ the 8lst inst. 
Deliveries to be made according to the requirements | Any further information required may be obtained on 
of the Engineers. ’ | application to the enlevianel. 
The Corporation do not bind themselves toacceptthe| “The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. lowest or any tender. 
By order, 
Joun Hutcuinson, Manager. 
Gas Offices, Pontefract Road, Barnsley, 
May 14, 1883. 


By order, 
ALFRED GitL, Town Clerk. | 
Municipal Offices, Birkenhead, May 18, 1883. | 


DARWEN CORPORATION. 


IRISH BOG OXIDE OF IRON. 
TENDERS FOR GAS COAL AND CANNEL. a 

HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for SPENT OXIDE OF IRON. 
the supply of about 9000 tons of best Screened OHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Gas 
GAS COAL, and 1000 tons of Screened CANNEL per Purification Contractors, Hunslet, Leeds, having 
annum, for One, Two, or Three years, from Nov. 1 next. | secured the leases for a long term of years of many 
Tenders will be received only on the form provided, | yaluable Bog Ore Deposits, extending over some thou- 
which, together with specification, may be obtained | sands of acres in the North of Ireland, are now raising 
from the undersigned; and sealed tenders, endorsed | the Ore by their own staff of workmen, under the super- 
“Gas Coal Tender,” must be sent, addressed to| vision of thoroughly qualified overseers. The Ore is 
C. CosTEKER, E-q., Town Clerk, Darwen, on or before | well drained and oxidized before being shipped, and 
Saturday, June 16 next. Gas Companies can depend upon getting it in a con- 
By order, dition for immediate use. Being large Consumers of 
Tuos. Duxpury, Manager. | Spent Oxide, they are thus enabled to offer Gas 
Gas-Works, Darwen, May 17, 1883. Managers exceptional terms. 
a — ‘ ———— - All applications as to terms, quality, and references 
RAMSGATE IMPROVEMENT COMMISSIONERS, | to be addressed as above. Samples may be had from 


(Gas AND WaTER DEPARTMENT.) our Manager, Mr. Patrick Doherty, Culdaff, Co. Donegal. 


Depéts: Runcorn, Goole, Leeds, and Culdaff. 
RETORTS AND FIRE-BRICKS. 











Spent Oxide purchased in any quantities, or taken in 


: P . xchange for New Oxide. 
HE Gas and Water Committee invite “°° “NE 
TENDERS for about 515 ft. run of machine-made TO LIME MERCHANTS. 


Oval Q-RETORTS, 22 in. by 16 in., and about 16,000 . 

Stourbridge FIRE-BRICKS.. HE Directors of the Loughborough 
Tenders,to be sent in on or before Monday, June 4, Gas Company will be glad to receive TENDERS 

addressed to the Chairman of the Gas and Water | for supplying good hand-picked LIME, for Purifying 

Committee, Hardres Street, Ramsgate, and endorsed Purposes, for One, Two, or Three years, delivered at 

“ Tender for Retorts, &c.” the London and North-Western Railway Station at 

Loughborough, carriage paid. 


The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
| The quantity used per year is about 200 tons. 


lowest or any tender. 
The Lime must be well burnt, and free from stone. 


Particulars on application to | 
Wittiam A. Vaton, Engineer. | ‘The delivery to be from time to time, as the Manager 
grea - shall direct. 


BOROUGH OF MIDDLESBROUGH. | Tenders to be addressed to the undersigned, and 
wi H E Gas-Works Management Com- | delivered at the Offices of the Gas Company by the 26th 
mittee of the above Corporation are prepared to | 4y of May. — 
receive TENDERS for the sppply of 22,500 tons of best May 12, 1883. 
Screened and Treble Nut GAS COAL, delivered at the | — “ ere . 

Gas-Work’s Siding during the year ending June 80, 1884. TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 

Specification and form of tender can be obtained on ‘ 
application to the Gas Manager, Mr. E. D. Latham, C.E. THE Directors of the Loughborough 

Sealed tenders (which must be made out on the form Gas Company invite TENDERS for the purchase 
of tender supplied), endorsed “ Tender for Gas Coal,” | of the surplus TAR and AMMONIA WATER produced 
to be sent into me, at my Offices, Corporation Hall, on| at their Works for One, Two, or Three years, from the 
or before Saturday, May 26, 1884. 1st day of July next. 

The Gas Committee do not bind themselves to accept The quantity of Tar made per year is about 250 tons, 
the lowest or any tender. and about 500 tons of Ammonia Water per year. 

Gro. Barysriner, Town Clerk. Both products will be delivered into Contractors’ 

— GEAR — | boats at the expense of the Gas Company. 

TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, &c. | Terms and conditions = the Contract may be 
HE Buxton Local Board invite Tenders | tained of the undersigned. 

Ly ae Lives ccep > 

for the AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 


. “ . : ’ highest or any tender. 
= W — during the year ensuing from the 30th of | ‘Tenders to be addressed to the undersigned, and 
une next. 


ivere a ; » Gas C ‘ » the 26th 
Tenders, stating price per ton of 20 cwt., at the Works, yam g = he the Olices of the Gas Comypany by the 20th 
to be forwarded, addressed to the Chairman, and en- May 12, 1883 
dorsed “Tender for Ammoniacal Liquor,” not later); “ " " —_ 
than the 30th inst. 
o Particulars may be obtained of Mr. G. Smedley, Gas TO COALOWNERS. 
ffice, Bridge Street, Buxton. : s 
. JosiaH Taytor, Clerk to the Board, tHE Directors of The Gaslight and Coke 
Buxton, May 14, 1883. Company are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
tained detalaeedinaas —_ a supply of COAL from the Ist of a 1884, =~ a period 
of from One to Five years, in accordance with a specifi- 
EPSOM AND EWELL GAS COMPANY. cation to be obtained at a Office. ¢ Cent . 
: a q > The Company’s annual consumption of Coal is about 
20 TAR DOVSLEES AND CLEERS. 1} million tons; and the principal Works of the Com- 
TPENDERS are invited for the purchase pany are accessible by railway, in direct communication 
of surplus TAR—about 320,000 gallons per annum | with all the Inland Coal-Fields, as well as by screw 
—for a period of One, Two, or Three years from the | colliers from the Northern Coal-Fields. 
31st inst. Tenders are to be sent in to me on or before Tuesday, 
Particulars may be obtained from Mr. Hunter Jones, | June 5, 1883. 
at the Gas-Works, Epsom. 
Tenders, returnable by the 5th of June, are to be sent, 
endorsed “ Tender for Tar,” to Mr. RoBeRrt Jones, Gas- 
Works, Harford Street, Stepney, E. 


LLOYD & LLOYD, 


Albion Tube-Works, BIRMINGHAM, & Coombs Wood Tube-Works, HALESOWEN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT-IRON WELDED TUBES & FITTINGS, 


FOR GAS, STEAM, AND WATER, PLAIN OR GALVANIZED. 


Hydraulic Tubes, Boring and Lining Tubes for Wells, &c., Tuyere Coils. 
BOILER TUBES IN IRON, HOMOGENEOUS METAL, AND STEEL. 


LLOYD & LLOYD’S LARGE TUBES up to 4 ft. DIAMETER. 


J. B. Batt, Manager. 


J. B. Batt, Manager. 





By order, 
JoHN ORWELL PHILLIPs, Secretary. 
Chief Office, Horseferry Road, 
Westminster, 8.W., May 11, 1883. 
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TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 
THE Directors of the Crystal Palace 


District Gas Company invite TENDERS for the 
purchase of one-half of the surplus COAL TAR pro- 
duced at their Works, Lower Sydenham, for One year, 
commencing July 1 next. 

Probable quantity about 250,000 gallons. 

Tenders, addressed to the Chairman, to be sent in not 
later than Thursday, the 31st inst. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 





Maenvs Onren, Secretary, 
Lower Sydenham, 8.E., May 18, 1883. 








TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 


HE Directors of the Chester United 
Gas Company are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the purchase of the surplus TAR made at their 
Works, Roodee, Chester, for One, Three, or Five years. 
from the Ist of July next. Make about 160,000 gallons 
per annum. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application 
to the Company's Engineer, Mr. F. W. Stevenson. 
Endorsed tenders to be sent in, addressed to the 
undersigned, not later than Tuesday, the 5th of June. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 
James Pye, Secretary. 
Gas Offices, Roodee, Chester, April 19, 1883, 


TO COALOWNERS. 

HE Gas Committee of the Leeds Cor- 

poration solicit TENDERS for supply of CANNEL 

and best GAS COALS (Screened or Nuts), for Twelve 
months, ending June 30, 1884. 

Samples of every description of Coal intended to be 
offered will be received at the Gas-Works, Meadow 
Lane, not later than the 3lst of May inst., for the pur- 
pose of being tested. 

Forms of tender may be had on application to the 
Engineer, Gas- Works, Meadow Lane; or the Secretary, 
Gas Offices, Boar Lane. ; 

Tenders, addressed to the Chairman, Gas Offices, 
Boar Lane, and endorsed “ Tender for Coals,” will be 
received not later than Wednesday, the 20th day of 
June next. . 


Price £2 2s., post free, 


A NEW ARRANGEMENT 


HOT FRICTIONAL CONDENSATION 


FOR 
INCREASING THE ILLUMINATING POWER 
OF COAL GAS. 
By JOHN SOMERVILLE. 


LONDON: 


WALTER KING, 11, Bott Court, Freer Srreert, F.C, 


Price 15s. each, in limp cloth, 


ANALYSES OF THE ACCOUNTS 


OF THE 


METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES: 


Showing the 
CAPITAL, INCOME, EXPENDITURE, 
PROFITS, anp DIVIDENDS rrr 1000 GALLONS or 
WATER SUPPLIED 
FOR THE YEARS ENDED 1880-81 AND 1881-82. 
Together with the 
Quantity of Water Supplied, the Estimated Daily 
Quantity Supplied for Domestic and other Purposes 
the Quantity Supplied per Head of 
Population, &c., &c. 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 


ALFRED LASS, 


Fellow of the Institute of Chartered Accountants. 





LONDON: 
WALTER KING, 11, Boir Court, Fixer Srreert, E.C, 


Third Edition, 420 pages, feap. 8vo, bound in Morocco 
gilt edges, price 12s. (post free), 


THE 


GAS MANAGER'S HANDBOOK 


Cables, Rules, and Useful Information 
FOR 
ENGINEERS, MANAGERS, & OTHERS ENGAGED 
IN THE MANUFACTURE & DISTRIBUTION 
OF COAL GAS. 
By THOMAS NEWBIGGING, C.E., 


Member of the Institution of Civil Enginecrs. 


’ 


The present Edition of this Standard Work is much 

improved and enlarged. Many additional Tables are 

given, a considerable amount of Original Matter is intro- 

duced, and the Text is illustrated by 111 Engravings. 

ALSU, 

Price 2s. post free, in limp cloth, A Book of 
TABLES 

Of Gas Values, Discounts, Dividends, and Weights 

and Measures, 


FOR USE IN GAS OFFICES. 


Reprinted from the Second Edition of “ Newbigging’s 
Gas Manager’s Handbook.” 





LONDON: 





Warenouses: LONDON, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER. 


WALTER KING, 11, Bott Covrt, Fixer Srreer, E.C. 
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A SHOST pCCouns 


cOA Ze GAS: 
THE ORGANIZATION OF ITS SUPPLY, 
AND ITS UTILIZATION 
FOR 


LIGHTING AND OTHER PURPOSES. 


A Revised Edition is in preparation of the above- | 


named Pamphlet, which was issued in connection with 
the recent Crystal Palace International Electric and 
Gas Exhibition by the Committee for the Gas Section, 
appointed by The Gas Institute. 


Copies may shcrtly be had by Gas Companies and | 
Corporation Gas Committees for distribution among | 


Consumers. 
Special prices on application to 
WALTER KING, 

12, GOUGH SQUARE, LONDON, E.C., 
With whom the Committee have arranged to under- 
take, on their behalf, the general distribution of the 
Pamphlet. 

+," Specimen Copy (when ready) y) for 2d. in Stamps. 


Complete in Three Volumes. Price £4 4s., handsomely 
bound in Morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 


KING’S 
TREATISE ON THE 
SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 
OF THE MANUFACTURE 
AND DISTRIBUTION 
oF 
COAI GAS. 
Epitep sy THOMAS NEWBIGGING, C.E., M.Inst.C.E.’ 
AND (THE LATE) W. T. FEWTRELL, F.C.S. 


[To enable those who purchased the first two volumes 
in parts to have the binding of the 3rd volume to 
match, sheets—price 22s.—can be had on application 
to the Publisher.] 





Ww ALTER KING, |} 11, Bout LT pad RT, Fu EET SRTE :ET, E. Cc. 
ONSPIRACY AND PROTECTION OF 


PROPERTY ACT. Itis required, under a Penalty of 
of FIVE POUNDS, that a Printed Copy of the 4th 





Section of this Act shall be posted up at all Gas-Works, 
in a conspicuous place, where the same may be con- | 
veniently read by the persons employed thereat. 
Printed Copies of the Section, in large type, on broad 
sheets, may now be had, price 2s. per dozen, or 10s. 6d. 
per 100, post free. 
*,* The Act extends to Scotland and Ireland, 


LonpDon 
Water Kine, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet ; Street, E. C. 


| 
| 
| 





G. E. TOURNAY, 


RETORT SETTER, 
Contractor for the Building of Retort Benches, Chimney 
Shafts, and all Fire-Brick Work. 
Sixteen Years’ Home and Foreign Experience. | 
AppREss— WINCHEAP, CANTERBURY. 


PRICE'S PATENT COKE & COAL BARROW 


effecting a great saving | 





pense. | 

For particulars, price, 
&c., apply to Mr. E. 
Price, Inventor and 
Patentee, Gas- -Works, | 
q Hampton Wick, Mip- | 
DLESEX. 


} 


Prices are Reduced, 





of time, labour, and ex- | 


| 


| 











F. & C. OSLER, 


45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, 
BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS, 


EstTaBiisHED 1807. 


AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 


CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


MODERATOR LAMPS. 














JAMES MILNE « SON, 


GAS ENGINEERS, 


BILSON HOUSE, EDINBURGH, 





OF 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STATION GOVERNORS, 


4-inch to 30-inch Connections, as illustrated. 
MADE ALSO WITH 4 or 6 PILLARS. 


STATION METERS, 





ROUND AND SQUARE. 





WET & DRY CONSUMERS’ METERS. 


DISTRICT GOVERNORS. 


PRESSURE GAUGES & SERVICE CLEANSERS. 
Chandeliers, Hall Lamps, Sunlights. 


GAS BRACKETS & BURNERS. 


GAS FITTINGS & APPARATUS 


EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





LONDON HOUSE: 


MILNE, SONS, & MACFIE, 
2, KING EDWARD ST., NEWGATE ST, E.C. 





BRYAN 





IMPROVED HYDRAULIC MAIN VALVE 


For Regulating the Seal; so arranged that when 

once adjusted for the proper overflow, the Valve 

can be closed entirely, and opened again without 
altering the adjustment. 


SOUTHWARK PARK ROAD, 


IMPROVED HYDRAULIC REGULATOR. 
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VALVE FOR AMMONIACAL LIQUOR, 
TAR, OR WATER. 
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TUESDAY, MAY 29, 1883. 

THE MEETING OF THE GAS INSTITUTE AT SHEFFIELD. 
Tus day fortnight the members of The Gas Institute will be 
gathered together at the Firth College, Sheffield, for their 
twentieth annual meeting ; this time under the presidency of 
Mr. R. O. Paterson. The period seems already remote when 
the ordinary members only saw their President in his ofticial 
capacity during about three days of the year, and when even 
on these occasions his importance was already lessened by 
the nearness of his retirement. Mr. Hunt broke through 
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this old ole of Giewe by the force of circumstances which 
compelled him to preside over two 0 meetings in suc- 
cession, and since his time both Mr. G. W. Stevenson and 
Mr. Paterson have been repeatedly be ns the public in their 
official capacity. It is a long interval between two Mid- 
summers, and the success that has attended the interim 
meetings of the past two Februaries gives rise to the hope 
that Mr. Paterson's successors may be enabled to make as 
good use of any occasion for a similar extra reunion as he 
and his predecessor have done. For the present, however, 
we have to deal with the regular meeting ; and it will be at 
once perceived, from an examination of the published pro- 
gramme, that the Sheffield gathering will not yield in any 
important respect to any that have preceded it. The men- 
tion of the town and district of Sheffield does not, as a rule, 
convey a moving suggestion of holiday-making; but rather 
conjures up stern ideas of steel and coal, relieved perchance 
with thoughts of the gentler uses of silver plate. A fort- 
night hence, however, there bids fair to be a good deal of 
amusement and relaxation, intellectual and otherwise, in the 
air of Hallamshire, as accompaniments to the more or less 
severe mental exercises provided in the papers to be read 
and the formal business to be transacted. 

By the printed Order of Proceedings it may be seen that 
the indoor business of the first day will conclude between 
one and two o'clock. After this the afternoon will be occu- 
pied with a visit to the Neepsend station of the Sheffield Gas 
Company. Later in the day the party will be conducted to 
Chapeltown, for an inspection of the iron-works and collieries 
of Messrs. Newton, Chambers, and Co., Limited. Next day 
the morning will again be devoted to the reading of papers 
and communications, and in the afternoon a visit will be paid 
to the Atlas Steel and Iron Works, where the casting and 
rolling of armour-plates, and other impressive details of this 
world-renowned workshop, will be exhibited. In the even- 
ing of the same day the members are to be invited by the 
Chairman and Directors of the Sheffield United Gas Com- 
pany to a Reception at the Cutlers’ Hall, when the usual 
attractions of a scientific conversazione will be supplemented 
by a Ball. This is a new departure in the history of the 
Institute, though we doubt that the innovation will be gene- 
rally regarded as an improvement even upon the time-honoured 
lecture, now wisely abandoned. On the third and last day 
of the regular business, besides the usual election of officers, 
the meeting will be made special for the choice of a Trustee 
in the place of the late Mr. E. Goddard. Afterwards the 
annual general meeting of subscribers and donors to the 
Benevolent Fund will be held. The evening will conclude 
with the Annual Dinner in the Cutlers’ Hall, which 
appears to be the only room in the town sufficiently 
capacious for the multitude of expected guests. On the 
Friday the members are invited to an excursion to Wel- 
beck and the Dukeries, whereof the particulars may be 
ascertained in the proper place. Any one who has heard of 
the eccentricity of the late Duke of Portland with respect to 
his lavish outlay upon this domain, will appreciate the favour 
that has been shown to the Institute by the present Duke in 
granting this exceptional opportunity for inspecting the Abbey. 
It is well to note that the influx of so many visitors into 
Sheffield on this occasion is likely to put a severe strain 
upon the hotels of the town, which are unusually restricted 
in their accommodation. Indeed, did the Institute count a 
few hundred additional adherents, it would apparently have 
been necessary either to have called upon Messrs. Edgington 
and Co. for some marquees, or to have billeted the visitors 
upon the residents. It should be observed that, in addition 
to the visits of inspection already announced, there are to be 
a number of other factories and industrial establishments 
open to members during the week. Many of these are of an 
exceptionally interesting character, and rarely opened for 
inspection ; but to visit them all would involve lamentable 
abstention from the proceedings in Firth College. 

The papers to be presented are not numerous, but several 
of them bid fair to be both interesting and instructive. There 
does not appear to be any communication of a controversial 
character relating to the higher departments of gas adminis- 
tration ; but there are some papers of good practical promise. 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt will deal with his pentane standard, 
and introduce a new form of photometer; and Mr. W. Foulis, 
of Glasgow, will describe the application of the Siemens 
system of retort heating in the Glasgow Corporation Gas- 
Works. Mr. Frank Livesey is certain to command attention 
by his treatment of the question of sulphur purification ; and 





Mr. John Somerville is equally happy in having taken up one 
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of the chief questions of the day in regard to mechanical 
stoking. Mr. T. Fletcher, of Warrington, should be able to 
say something worth listening to about high-power heating 
burners ; and Mr. Botley is also well qualified to treat of the 
lighting of railway carriages by gas. Mr. James Paterson, 
of Warrington, is an authority on coals and cannels, and will 
doubtless contribute a learned essay on the subject of their 
mutual relationship. Meter indices, by Mr. Gray, and dry- 
sealed purifiers, by Mr. Venner, make up the list of matters 
that will be brought before the attention of members. It 
is to be hoped that, before the date of the meeting, those 
desirous of joining in the discussion of any particular subject 
will, if only as a compliment to their hearers, prepare them- 
selves as far as possible with something new and useful to 
say. Desultory conversation is not discussion, and the 
time of the meeting will be too limited and valuable for 
the exercise of hobbies, or the repetition of stale statements. 
When a man rises in a gathering of this order, and, after 
coolly observing that he ‘‘ has not had an opportunity of 
‘studying the subject brought forward by the writer,” or 
otherwise admitting the impropriety of his speaking at all, 
straightway proceeds to air his knowledge of things in 
general, he insults his audience in a peculiarly aggravated 
style. Let us hope speakers of this genus will not cumber 
the way of the Institute at Sheffield. 

In every respect wherein the energy and tact of the govern- 
ing body of the Institute and their local coadjutors could be 
exercised to secure the promise of an unqualified success for 
the forthcoming meeting, these attributes have been actively 
displayed. The Institute grows larger, and in many ways more 
unwieldy, as time goes on; and from this and other causes 
the occurrence of jars is facilitated, and the success of any 
meeting left more and more to circumstances. After all, how- 
ever, the work of the governing authorities must rest upon 
the goodwill of the members, from whom they are in the first 
place chosen. If the members themselves were to grow care- 
less of the well-being of the Institute, it might be excusable 
in the Council to leave its good name, and even existence, 
open to the attacks of disturbers of the peace, sowers of 
dissension, and vain, self-interested malcontents. There are 
men living who would wreck a nation rather than abate their 
own malice or self-seeking. Fortunately these are an insig- 
nificant, though occasionally a noisy minority of any com- 
munity; and if such exist amongst the members of the 
Institute, they must perforce be restrained by the common- 
sense and mutual goodwill of the majority. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, the possible presence of the ‘man with a grievance,” 
there is every reason to hope for a successful and pleasant 
issue, not only to the forthcoming Sheffield meeting, but to 
all the subsequent gatherings and work of the Institute. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 
THERE are indications that the electric transmission of power, 
by means of which electric lighting companies were supposed 
to be able to earn a good revenue so soon as their wires 
should be connected to houses and shops in the usual way, 
is not such an economical process as many people have 
imagined. The result of some experiments in Paris, and the 
otherwise unaccountable backwardness of electrical railway 
schemes, point in this direction; and therefore it has been 
thought necessary for some energetic electricians to stop the 
new breach by proving once more—on paper—the immeasur- 
able superiority of electrical machinery over everything else 
has been or can be invented for this purpose. Messrs. Ayrton 
and Perry—the Castor and Pollux of the lecture hall—have 
performed this duty ; bui, according to the Electrical Review, 
not in the most convincing manner. These inseparable 
philosophers recently read a paper before the Society of 
Telegraph Engineers and Electricians on the subject of 
electro-motors, with a special view to the glorification of 
something brought out by themselves. Unfortunately, 
although this appliance has been designed in strict accordance 
with theoretical principles deduced from a mathematical 
analysis, it is less efficient than other machines which, by the 
same principles, should be comparatively imperfect. Our 
electrical contemporary finds fault with Messrs. Ayrton and 
Perry for setting up a new standard of efficiency for motor 
machinery which consists in stating relative efficiencies 
weight for weight, including base-plates, framework, and 
everything. They include the weight of a boiler full of water 
in estimating the efficiency of a steam-engine in comparison 
with a light electro-motor, naturally with disastrous results to 
the steam-engine. The authors are also accused of seeking 
to air their mathematical knowledge before the other members 
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of the Society. Plainly, the Electrical Review is getting tired 
of the pretensions of ‘ professors” of this order, and is inclined 
to treat them to a little wholesome snubbing. 

Lord Brabourne, among other important avocations, is 
Chairman of the Electric Sun Lamp and Power Company, 
who recently held their statutory meeting, and thus afforded his 
Lordship an opportunity for instructing the world in regard 
to the position and prospects of this particular member of a 
very unfortunate class of ventures. His assertion that these 
prospects “fully justified the launching of the Company 
received as much denial as support from the assembled 
proprietors; as might have been expected from the fact that 
there was no dividend, and not even a balance-sheet offered 
to the shareholders. The Company own the English patent 
of the lampe soleil, of which great things were once expected. 
This is the lamp composed of carbons sunk in a block of 
marble, the incandescence of which gives the light. Half of 
the subscribed capital has been raised and expended, and 
more will be needed before any practical lighting is done. 
Most of the balance of subscribed capital is due to the 
vendors, so that a fresh issue will soon be necessary. It 
remains to be seen whether this will be obtainable on any 
terms, even from the shareholders. 

Our caustic contemporary Money asserts that the notorious 
stockbroking firm of Abbot, Page, and Co., who did so much 
to foist electric lighting shares upon the public a year ago, 
are in financial difficulties. It is asserted that this firm were 
mixed up in some way with the promoters of the Duplex 
Light Company, and that the latter are making desperate 
attempts to raise more money by issuing debentures to the 
existing shareholders. It is evident that in all directions 
the electric lighting speculation is coming to utter grief. 
3y this we mean that the Stock Exchange operators have 
run the various schemes in which they are interested until 
these are dropping from exhaustion. In the course of a 
year or two, after the last of these bubbles has disappeared, 
it will be possible to estimate the electric lighting business at 
its true value. 


THE OPPOSITION TO THE DUBLIN GAS BILL. 
Tue Town Council of Dublin are lashing themselves and the 
inhabitants into a perfect fury—or rather the Freeman's 
Journal is doing this for them—with respect to the Bill of 
the Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company. It is 
remarkable, at a time when the weakness of Irish industries 
in general is the subject of lament on both sides of St. 
George’s Channel, and especially on the western, that one of 
the most prosperous manufacturing concerns in Dublin— 
almost wholly owned in the city and district, and managed 
by Irishmen—should at this moment be worried and opposed, 
at great expense, in the effort to establish its future position. 
The grounds of this opposition have now been reduced to the 
one question of capital; and the different aspects in which 
this matter is presented to the local public are most enter- 
taining, when they are not vexatious. Mr. M‘Evoy, for 
example, one of the councilmen who is most assiduous in his 
attendance at Westminster, has lately published a letter 
asserting that the new capital required by the Company 
would be sufficient to start a rival company, with works and 
mains capable of supplying the whole Dublin district. This 
statement has arrested the attention of the Editor of the 
Freeman's Journal, although it is manifestly only another and 
more misleading way of saying that it will enable the Com- 
pany to double their present business. If Mr. M‘Evoy does 
not know that it is customary for Gas Companies to double 
their capital whenever they go to Parliament for this purpose, 
he has neglected his opportunities for acquiring useful infor- 
mation; and if he does know it, both he and the /reeman’s 
Journal must stand accused of deliberately putting a false 
suggestion upon the facts. Mr. M‘Evoy also says, in 
order to emphasize his own way of stating the case, that 
if the £700,000 were ‘judiciously expended ’—presumably 
by a rival company—* the competition resulting would be 
‘simply ruinous to the existing Company.” 
these lines had said ruinous to both companies, he would have 
been nearer the truth; for the most narrow-minded retailer 
of pins and tape must be credited with the power of seeing 
that it is one thing to start a rival concern, and quite another 
to put double capital into an established business. The 
extract, however, shows the spirit in which native industry 
is regarded by some Irishmen. As to the assertions that the 
Company are likely to sell their new capital in such a way as 
to lose their chances of getting good premiums, and thereby 
to lower the value of the stock, what is to be said? Can 
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there exist reasonable people in Dublin capable of entertaining 
the belief that their fellow-citizens interested in the gas under- 
taking are at once so sharp and so foolish, so Machiavellian 
and so idiotic, as, on the one hand, to be able to squeeze the 
consumers to the last penny, by or in spite of parliamentary 
regulations, and, on the other, to throw their own property 
into the gutter? Surely, the virulence and contrariety of 
these allegations against the Company contain the elements 
for disproving them. 


THE GAS SUPPLY OF LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER. 

Dr. Cross, of Liverpool, is a gas agitator of a stamp not 
often to be found in this or any other land. He is possessed 
of the opinion that the system of gas supply in Liverpool 
is all wrong. The price is too high, the quality is bad, the 
Directors are incompetent, and the management is extrava- 
gant. These are the articles of his belief, which we can 
imagine him muttering in public and in private, in the mart 
and on the street, in the council chamber of the citizens and 
in his own sanctum, when he lies down and when he rises 
up. Still, of all the tribe of gas reformers that we ever heard 
of, he is the only man who appears to mix a little personal 
generosity with his reforming ardour. He actually spends 
money in his campaign, and out of his own pocket; whereas 
most men of a similar bent have endeavoured at the same 
time to make their work profitable to themselves. To return 
to Dr. Cross’s proceedings, however, it should be remarked 
that while, in his opinion, Liverpool gas is all bad, Man- 
chester gas is all good. In order to convince the corporate 
authorities of Liverpool of the latter fact—they being pre- 
sumably no strangers to the former—Dr. Cross took the Mayor 
and thirty common councilmen on a special trip to Man- 
chester on Wednesday last. The party travelled in a saloon 
carriage, ‘‘ in which luncheon was served during the journey.” 
Upon their arrival in Manchester (where several of them had 
probably been before) they visited the Mayor at the Town 
Hall, which they inspected, and afterwards went over the 
Smithfield Market, the Fish Market, and Hoyle’s Print 
Works. Subsequently the pilgrims visited the Rochdale 
toad Gas-Works. In the evening the party, reinforced by 
several Manchester gentlemen, dined at the Albion, under 
the presidency of the jovial Doctor. During the day the 
gentlemen from Liverpool were told how the price of gas in 
Manchester is 2s. 8d. per thousand cubic feet, as against 
2s. 10d. in Liverpool ; and how, in addition to this mighty 
difference, the Corporation of Manchester kindly make the 
gas consumers of the city and district pay £52,000 per annum 
towards the cost of the city improvements, besides bearing 
all the expense of lighting the public streets. It may be pre- 
sumed that the Liverpool gentlemen, remembering that in 
their own city these burdens are borne by all the ratepayers, 
were filled with envy at this narration. It seems, on the 
whole, to have been such a pleasant party, that it may be 
ungracious to ask whether the information gained was worth 
its cost’; but, seriously, after seeing all these markets, and 
dining well, can the visitors even now account for the differ- 
ence of twopence in the price of gas? 


OPPOSITION TO THE IPSWICH GAS-WORKS TRANSFER. 


A rustic meeting of ratepayers and inhabitants of Ipswich 
was held on Friday last under the auspices of some deter- 
mined opponents to the proposed purchase of the gas-works 
by the Corporation. The proceedings were of a somewhat 
lively, not to say stormy character ; and, in the end, a reso- 
lution was carried, amid tumultuous applause, to the effect 
that the purchase should be negatived. A petition to the 
House of Lords was accordingly adopted against the pro- 
posed suspension of the Standing Orders for the purpose of 
interpolating the transfer clauses in the Gas Company’s Bill. 
The proceedings in this case are an example of the manner 
in which a populace can be led away from their legal repre- 
sentatives by any speechmakers who are desirous of snatching 
a fleeting ‘popularity by working on the ignorant passions of 
the mob. It is a remarkable thing, howsoever it is re- 
garded, that the ratepayers of Ipswich should have been 
content to place the conduct of their corporate affairs in the 
hands of men whom they are now so ready to vilify in 
public meeting. The result of this popular agitation must 
be disturbing to the authorities, unless they are able to 
despise the voice of the late meeting as that of ‘ ex- 
‘‘town councillors, ex-guardians, ex-candidates for the 
‘‘ School Board,” and other local Adullamites. An excited 
public meeting is the last place where the merits of a large 
financial and administrative scheme can be discussed; and 


even if the opposition in the present instance had the mental 
capacity for- duly appreciating the proposal in question, we 
doubt if they would have backed their views by a payment of 
half-a-sovereign a head all round towards the expenses. 
Whatever may be the effect of this contest between the 
Corporation and their critics, the Gas Company are perfectly 
safe. They will, in any case, get their Act, and the vexation 
on account of failure of the transfer negotiations will be all 
on the part of the townspeople, if the present exceptionally 
favourable opportunity should be allowed to slip. 


As announced in our “‘ Parliamentary Intelligence,” fresh 
returns for the year 1882 have been ordered relating to all 
authorized gas undertakings in the United Kingdom, whether 
belonging to Companies or Local Authorities. It will be 
observed that the Government have at last included Scotch 
and Irish gas undertakings in their list; and it will also be 
found that the heads of the returns, and the directions for 
making the entries, are much fuller and more explicit than 
before. These papers will therefore contain most valuable 
statistics, never before published in a similar manner, show- 
ing the actual position of the gas interest in Great Britain. 
The returns will be a marked improvement in extent and 
clearness upon the two earlier lists. 


Tart excellent authority on sanitary subjects, the St. James's 
Gazette, has gone a little out of its depth by endeavouring 
to understand the latest report of Mr. Crookes, Dr. Odling, 
and Dr. Meymott ‘l'idy on the water supply of the Metropolis. 
Our contemporary speaks of these gentlemen as ‘‘ the analysts 
‘* appointed by the Local Government Board to inquire into 
** the condition of the London Water Supply,” and observes 
that their report is, ‘on the whole, favourable” to the 
character of the water. But a little exception is taken to their 
tolerance of ‘‘ moving organisms ;” and the St. James's Gazette 
seriously contends that ‘‘ even the great authority of a pub- 
*‘ lished lecture of Dr. Frankland” will be insufficient to 
extinguish the popular prejudice which objects to the presence 
of that ‘harmless necessary beast”’—a ‘‘ moving organism.” It 
is excellent to find our contemporary describing Dr. Frankland 
as ‘‘ quite an enthusiast for the much-maligned ‘ organism.’ ”’ 
Manchester, he thinks, would not be half so healthy as it is, 
were it not that its water was quite full of these ‘ animals.” 
‘** Looked at from a chemical point of view,” they are useful ; 
and from the physiological standpoint also they emerge with- 
out a stain on their character. So our contemporary quotes 
and interprets the views of Dr. Frankland on the subject, 
and not without a fair amount of justification for so doing. 
We shall scarcely be surprised if Mr. Firth asks a question in 
the House as to whether Sir Charles Dilke can explain the 
meaning of the mysterious paragraph. Only it is possible 
that Mr. Firth never reads the St. James's Gazette. 

The half-yearly meeting of the Lambeth Water-Works 
Company was held last week. The revenue account showed 
an increase of £5546 on the water-rents, as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1882, while the increase in the 
expenditure was only £1154. The dividend to be declared 
was at the rate of 74 per cent., less income-tax. The 
Directors alluded in their report to the curtailment by the 
House of Commons of the additional capital powers sought 
by the Company, the effect of which would be to prevent the 
construction of any important works—such as the laying of 
an additional large main between Ditton and Brixton—until 
the Company had incurred the expense of another application 
to Parliament. Such isthe wisdom of the Legislature, which 
imposes obligations, and then hesitates to give the powers 
necessary for their fulfilment. 

The Bristol water case, reported in our “Legal Intel- 
‘‘ligence” to-day, affords another instance of a litigious 
consumer fighting the battle of the ‘‘ annual value.” In this 
instance the consumer had appealed against the decision of 
the local magistrates, and a special case had been stated for 
the purpose of ascertaining the proper construction of the 
82nd section of the Bristol Water-Works/Amendment Act, 
1865, referring to the “annual rack-rent or value of any 
‘‘dwelling-house supplied with water” by the Company. 
The appellant owned a large number of small houses in 
Bristol, letting by the week; and he claimed the right to 
make certain deductions from the gross rent, so as to bring 
the annual value down from £15 12s. to £7 Os. 1d. The 
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Company sought to base their charge upon £11 18s. 2d., 
having deducted the poor-rate, sanitary rate, and. water-rate. 
The appellant wanted to deduct likewise the amount of 
repairs, the property tax, and fire insurance. It will be seen 
that the Counsel for the appellant found his case hopeless, 
and the Judges had no difficulty in deciding in favour of the 
Company. Large owners of small property would, of course, 
be glad to cut down every item charged against them; but 
it seems time the ‘annual value” question were set at rest. 
Much is said about the case of Mr. Dobbs, and his pending 
appeal to the House of Lords. But the Dobbs case, after all, 
is out of the ordinary course, and cannot be of much use in 
settling the general question—if, indeed, there is anything 
left to settle, 

The Lancaster Town Council lately revised their scale of 
water charges, and informed the ratepayers that were it not 
for the anticipated falling off in the revenue from the water 
supply, the borough rate might be dispensed with. Very 
much to their annoyance, the people of Lancaster find that 
they not only have to pay the borough rate, but they have to 
pay more for their water than they did before. The receipts 
for the March quarter, under the new scale, show an increase 
on the average of the previous year, under the old scale, of 
£219. A local journal, in giving the statistics, says: ‘‘ We 
‘‘do not attempt to explain the figures;’’ but goes on to 
remark: “It is clear the Water Committee did not compre- 
‘* hend the effect of the alteration that they recommended.” 
Somebody, no doubt, pays less than formerly; but the 
general effect is that of paying more. The Corporation, in 
the matter of water supply, have been ‘reducing upwards,” 
after the fashion which once prevailed among enterprising 
drapery firms when making an ‘alarming sacrifice.” 

The manner in which the Cardiff Corporation are going to 
carry out their great scheme for improving the local water 
supply fails to receive universal approval. In order to meet 
the ‘‘ immediate demand for more water,” they are going to 
fill one of the new reservoirs with a supply to be obtained 
from the present gathering-ground ; leaving the introduction 
of the actual Taff Vawr water until a later date. Hence it 
is complained that the Corporation “ instead of going in at 
‘‘once for a sufficient supply of good water, have decided to 
‘* go in for an increased supply of the very same kind of 
‘‘ water that they now have, and at a great expenditure of 
‘“‘money.” It is true that the Corporation are committed 
‘¢ in the long run,” to go to the Taff Vawr for water; but it 
is objected that this part of the undertaking ‘‘ may be post- 
** poned, and indefinitely postponed.” The ouly portion of 
the scheme which will at present be carried out, and at. great 
cost to the ratepayers, is described as one which will simply 
increase the supply ‘‘ by adding to the present bad water all 
‘* the washings of the hills surrounding Lisvane, including 
** some of the most objectionable mountain torrents, not fit 
‘‘ for domestic purposes.’ It is remarkable that in their 
final decision the Town Council have departed from the 
recommendation of the Water-Works Committee. But the 
Committee have themselves wavered on the subject, and the 
Council have really adopted the proposal which the Com- 
mittee originally made to them. 

The General Manager of the Stockton and Middlesbrough 
Water Board has drawn up a report, in the course of which 
he reckons that the average weekly quantity of water pumped 
from the Tees this year will be 61,210,000 gallons. Legally, 
the Board have no power to pump more than 60 million 
gallons per week, Already the quantity pumped far exceeds 
the legal limit; the average weekly quantity from Feb. 10 
to the end of March being very nearly 63 million gallons, 
the quantity distributed weekly exceeding 62 millions. Five 
years hence the consumption is likely to be as much as 80 
million gallons or more per week; and this is the earliest 
date at which there is any prospect of the requisite works 
being ready to give the enlarged supply. Two months ago 
we mentioned that there had been a “ heated discussion ” at 
the Water Board concerning this matter, which terminated 
in the adoption of a resolution—carried by the casting vote of 
the Chairman—whereby it was decided to carry out a scheme 
for enlarging the supply; only unfortunately the plan involved 
the pumping of more water from the polluted Tees at a spot 
called Broken Sear. The scheme, however, has received the 
approval of the Middlesbrough Town Council. The position 
of the Local Authorities with reference to the water supply 
is certainly anything but satisfactory. When the supply was 
in the hands of a Company, these authorities condemned the 
character of the Tees water as impure, and Parliament legis- 
lated accordingly. Now that the supply belongs to the 





authorities, the latter are unwilling to go to the expense of 
seeking a purer source. It appears also that there is need 
for greater pumping and distributing power ; so that there is 
the further danger of an actual shortness in the supply, even 
with the Tees todraw upon. Thus quantity may fail as well 
as quality; and the trade of the district may suffer as well as 
the health and comfort of the inhabitants. At a meeting of 
the Water Board held last week, an amended scheme was 
proposed, to cost £315,000. The merit of this plan was that 
it would give a pure supply, and would make the authorities 
consistent in their original objection to Tees water. But 
the resolution. advocating the amended plan was negatived, 
as also a further proposal, that there should be a conference 
between the Board and Mr. Mansergh, their Engineer, on 
the question of providing an unpolluted water supply. 





Essays, Commentaries, and Rebietvs. 


A STUDY OF PHOTOMETRICAL STANDARDS. 

Ar the recent congress of the Société Technique de 1’Industrie 
du Gaz en France, M. Monnier read a paper with the above title, 
with the object of placing on record the data relating to the dif- 
ferent standard systems of photometry in use at the present day. 
He began by stating a few theoretical considerations respecting 
the nature of light, which he defined as being only a movement of 
the ether ; that is to say, the intensity of light i is equivalent to the 
active power communicated to the mass of ether during a unit of 
time. This active power, transmitted to ponderable matter, at once 
develops a certain amount of work, which is manifested to us 
under the triple form of heat, light, and chemical energy. All the 
simple radiations possess these three forms of energy, but in vary- 
ing degree. Besides the nature of the work done by radiation upon 
a body, there is the work already done upon other bodies ; and the 
action of a ray is not the same for all bodies. It follows from this 
consideration that we do not know the exact relation between the 
total mechanical energy of a radiation and each of the effects it is 
capable of producing. In particular it may be said to be impossible 
to deduce the luminous power of a light-source from a knowledge 
of its physical or chemical energy. The only methods of measure- 
ment which correspond with our ideas of the illumination of bodies, 
therefore, are those which are based upon the action of luminous 
rays upon the organ of vision. As the eye is only able to appre- 
ciate with exactitude the equality of light, it is always sought to 
bring to an equality the impressions produced upon the retina by 
two contiguous surfaces lighted by the sources to be compared. It 
is sufficient for this purpose to reduce, in an easily-determined 
proportion, the intensity of the more powerful light, until the two 
surfaces appear equally lighted. 

Photometrical methods, therefore, consist of two essential and 
distinct parts—the luminous standard, and the arrangement of it. 
These two questions were submitted to the International Congress 
of Electricians, but did not receive a definitive solution by this 
body; and the Committee charged with the study of photometrical 
processes simply voted the following resolutions :—First, that the 
Congress should recommend the use of the Carcel lamp in the 
comparison of the electric lights at the exhibition; and, secondly, 
that the French Government should be asked to confer with other 
Governments, with the object of appointing an International Com- 
mission charged with the settlement of the standard of light and 
the arrangements for its use. Although both these propositions 
were unanimously accepted by the Congress of Electricians, M. 
Monnier observes that the value of electric lights continues to be 
expressed in candles; the candle being the unit Sof light in England 
and Germany ; and being also more easily managed than the Carcel 
lamp. It is therefore necessary to obtain an accurate statement 
of the relationship between these different units in practical use. 
For this purpose M. Monnier has conducted a series of observa- 
tions with a Dumas and Regnault and also with a Bunsen photo- 
meter. Two Carcel lamps were employed, all the dimensions of 
which had been carefully verified and found to comply with the 
description given by MM. Dumas and Regnault in their instructions 
for testing gas, as follows :— 








Exterior diameter of burner. . 235 mm. 
Diameter of interior air current ~ Oe on 
Do. exterior do. S 
Total height of chimney . - 2900 ,, 
Height of neck of chimney . - 610 ,, 
Exterior diameter of neck . ‘ee & 
Exterior diameter of glass at top ¢ of chimney 340 ,, 
Mean thickness of glass ° 2°0 


Purified colza oil was used, and & S0- -called of ‘ lighthouse wick”? 
was employed, containing 75 threads, and w eighing 3°6 grammes 
per décimétre of length. The lamp should consume 42 grammes 
of oil per hour. When the consumption falls below or exceeds 
this mean by 4 grammes, the test is rejected. For very exact 
measurements, however, it is desirable to restrict the limits of 
variation in the rate of combustion to 2 grammes each way. It 
results from the experiments of MM. Audouin and Bérard that by 
increasing the height of the wick the consumption increases up to 
a certain point, which is about 10 millimétres, after which it falls. 
Moreover, the elevation of the neck of the chimney tends to in- 
crease the rate of consumption in an ever- -increasing proportion ; 
but there is a point where the consumption increases and the 
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intensity diminishes. It is not possible to indicate a priori the 
conditions in which a given lamp will show a constant result; and 
therefore, before adopting it as a photometrical standard, it is 
necessary to subject every lamp to a series of experimental trials. 
The lamp used by M. Monnier consumed 42 grains of oil when 
the wick was 8 millimétres high, and the neck of the chimney 
7 millimétres above the top of the wick. The necessity for taking 
so many precautions, and the liability to error in careless hands, 
even according to M. Monnier’s own showing, must be accounted 
a reason why the Carcel standard has not found much favour 
outside France. 

M. Monnier next proceeds to describe the English standard candle. 
He worked with six packets of candles, such as are employed by 
the London gas examiners. Every candle was cut into three equal 
parts, and the illuminating value of the candle was deduced from 
the mean of the observations upon the three portions. The con- 
sumption of spermaceti was determined by an Elster’s areometric 
balance, and the time necessary for the combustion of 15 grains 
was taken. The candle was allowed to burn 10 minutes before 
making an observation, and care was exercised to get the wick and 
cups in their normal condition. The mean value resulting from 
these determinations is 0°12 of a normal Carcel for one spermaceti 
candle consuming 120 grains per hour; or a normal Carcel is 
equivalent to 8°33 normal English candles. The mean consumption 
of the lamp was 42°75 grammes per hour, and that of the candles 
was within the regular limits of between 114 and 126 grains per 
hour. The mean rate of combustion in all the experiments was 
120°8 grains per hour. The mean height of flame corresponding 
to a consumption of 120 grains per hour is 46 millimétres. 

We pause here to remark that this new equivalent of the Carcel 
in English standard candles is extraordinarily low. Hitherto it 
has been taken, on the authority of Mr. Sugg, to be 9°5 candles. 

The next standard dealt with by M. Monnier is the German 
candle. The German Association of Gas Managers have adopted 
a photometrical standard candle of paraffin, weighing six to the 
pound, and having a uniform diameter of 20mm. ‘The paraffin 
employed has a melting point of 55°C. The wick consists of 25 
threads of cotton, and weighs 668 milligrammes per métre. The 
illuminating value of the candle is regulated by the height of the 
flame, unity corresponding to a height of 50 millimétres. Dr. 
Bunte sent M. Monnier three of these candles, and they were 
treated in the same manner as the English candles. The height 
of the flame was measured by a small cathetometer at the moment 
when the screen was brought into position. The figures given for 
each candle are the mean of nine experiments :— 


Carcel. 

ee ee ee ee ee ee 0°1343 
9 No. . Pa Pe a Ee ae wih 0°1337 

” DE dew okt nay OTE EM ee a 0°1327 


This gives a mean of 0°184 Careel for the normal candle, with 
the flame 50 mm. high. A normal Carcel is therefore equivalent 
to 7°5 German candles. The regularity of the result from these is 
remarkable, and M. Monnier promises to make further experi- 
ments, for the purpose of ascertaining whether the regularity is 
accidental or is a peculiar quality of this description of candle. 
The consumption of paraffin is 7°5 grammes per hour. 

Dr. Schilling and Dr. Bunte also supplied M. Monnier with the 
standard candles specified in the contract between the City of 
Munich and the Gas Company. These are stearine candles of a 
slightly conical form, 20°5 millimétres in diameter at the top and 
22 millimétres in diameter at the base; they are 31 centimétres 
long, and the wick is formed of 50 threads. They should consume 
from 10°2 to 10°6 grammes of stearine per hour, without smoking 
or requiring to be snuffed. Experiments were made with these as 
with others, taking a candle consuming 10°4 grammes of stearine 
hourly as the standard— 


Carcel. 
CE NE’ oie a 6 w Bore ee @ e's 0°1629 
i ) aaa. ara 
a Se a eee 0°1503 


or a mean of 0°153 Carcel per candle; being equivalent to 
6°5 candles per Carcel. 

Although the Carcel is the standard commonly adopted in 
France, there are instances where the illuminating power of gas is 
expressed in “ Star” stearine candles; and this standard accord- 
ingly attracted M. Monnier’s attention. "When the stearine candle 
is used, it is qualified either by the rate of consumption per hour, 
or by the height of the flame. With the average of the candles 
used by M. Monnier the consumption of stearine was about 10 
grammes hourly, and the height of flame was about 52°4 mm. 
These candles appear to be put up in packets of five and six ; and, 
without going into details in every case, it will be sufficient to 
state that a normal Carcel is equivalent to 7°4 candles of five to the 
packet, and 7°6 candles of six to the packet. 

With reference to the various methods of stating the quality of 
gas, M. Monnier says that while in France it iscustomary to name 
the quantity of gas necessary to be consumed in order to obtain a 
light equivalent to that of a Carcel lamp burning 42 grammes of 
purified colza oil per hour, in England we determine the number 
of candles corresponding to the consumption of 5 cubic feet (141°6 
litres) of gas per hour ina standard burner. M. Monnier obtained 
one of Sugg’s No. 1 “‘ London” Argand burners and experimented 
with it upon Paris gas, when he found a mean quality of 
1°587 Carcels per 5 cubic feet, or 13°2 candles, assuming that one 
candle is equal to 0°12 Carcel as above stated. These experiments 
were corrected according to the Referees’ “Instructions.” In 





Germany the illuminating value of gas is expressed in the same 
manner as in England; but the standard burner is not the same. 
In Berlin the English standard candle is used, and the illumi- 
nating power of the gas is expressed in the number of these 
candles corresponding to the consumption of 150 litres of gas in an 
Argand burner. M. Monnier found that these candles represented 
0°121 Carcel each, or 8°26 candles to the Carcel. The mean of a 
number of experiments with the Argand burner in use showed an 
illuminating power of 14°5 candles per 150 litres of gas. 
_Sgeny the foregoing determinations, it will be found 
that— 


Carcel, 
1 English standard spermaceti candle represents . 0°120 
1 German ja paraffin i fe . 0°340 
1 Munich aa stearine . 0°153 
1 “Star” .. stearine (five) ,, n 0°136 
1 Do. ” ” (six) ,, ” 0°132 


Whence may be deduced, for the value of the normal Carcel con- 
suming 42 grammes of colza oil per hour— 


8:3 English standard spermaceti candles. 


75 German a paraffin ” 
6°5 Munich a stearine . 
74 “Star” - » _— (five) ,, 
76 4 ©Do. ra ~ (six) ,, 


From these data it is clear that gas which would be called 105 litres 
to the Carcel in France is 13°5-candle power by English measure- 
ment, or 14*5-candle power according to the Berlin standard. 

Thus far M. Monnier has dealt with the standards of illuminating 
power actually in daily use for the estimation of gas in England, 
France, and Germany. His observations upon the facts are 
extremely useful, and we shall withhold for another occasion his 
commentary upon the given data, and also his remarks upon the 
suggested improvements in photometry originated by Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt, Mr. Methven, M. Giroud, and others. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 
Various causes conspired during the past week to maintain the 
general depression which we had to note in most markets in the 
last issue. Some degree of apprehension was felt with regard to 
the settlement which began yesterday, although towards the end of 
the week an easier feeling prevailed. Then, the Epsom Summer 
Meeting is always an arch-disturber of business ; the anticipations 
of the great event of Wednesday unsettle the earlier portion of the 
week, while its retrospects disquiet the latter end. Thus it comes 
about that things have not improved, and the watchful buyer for 
a rise has not yet made himself felt, and turned the tide. While 
almost everything has been flat, Gas and Water Stocks have natu- 
rally not been exempt from falls, although in a minor degree, 
and the slight depression they have undergone is no more than a 
sign of the flatness which prevails generally, and is not attributable 
to anything specially tending to weaken our markets. The altera- 
tions in price effected are set forth below; and from these it 
appears that the chief event in the gas world—viz., the finishing 
touch which gives life to the amalgamation of The Gaslight and 
London Companies—has not yet moved the pulse of the market ; 
London stock remaining unchanged. 

The markets closed at the end of the week as follows :— 




















. 2 Rise - 

I See. ae NAME Paid | Closing | oF | toon 
ssue, Share x Pe Se pe ric ‘al 

Dividend share Prices. — Invest- 

} | Wk.| ment. 
— wees } 

£ p. ¢. GAS COMPANIES. | {gaa 
589,944 10 | 13 Ap. 10 /|Alliance& Dublin 10p.c.max| 10 | 17—18 - 611 1 
200,000! 5 |30Nov.| 74 |Bombay, Limited... . 5| 6—6s - 515 4 
880,000 Stck.|28 Feb. 10 Brentford Consolidated 100 174—179| .. 511 9 
820,000; 20 |80 Mar.| 124 |British. . . . .. » «| 20| 3—41/.. 6 2 0 
550,000/Stck.| 13 Ap. | 124 |Commercial, Old Stock 100 '208—212) .. 517 11 
125,845) ,, | P 94 Do. New do. - «| 100 |\157—162) .. 5617 8 
70,000} ,, |29Dec.| 44 Do. 44 p.c. Deb, do.) 100 |106—111) .. [4 1 


: 1 
557,320, 20 |14Dec.| 9 |Continental Union, Limited.| 20 |274—284)-4'6 623 


















242,680) 20 » 9 0. New 69°72) 14 |184—194/-416 9 2 
200,000) 20 ” 7 Do. 7 p.c. Pref. 20 | 27-28 | .. 5 0 O 
234,060; 10 | 26Jan.| 11 |European, Limited . . .| 10/| 19—20|.. [510 0 
90,000; 10 | 11 | Do. New. 74,184—144 5 12 10 
177,030| 10 = 11 Do. do. . .| 6| 91—93/.. [51210 
5,391,150 Stck.| 14 Feb.| 11 |Gaslight& Coke, A,Ordinary | 100 |188—191/-3/5 15 2 
100,000' ,, | = 4 Do. B,4p.c.max.) 100 | 82-85 | .. 414 1 
665,000' ,, ae 10 Do, C,D,&E,10p.c. Pf.| 100 |227—231| .. 4 6 7 
80,000 ,, | 45 5 Do. F, 5 p.c. Prt. | 100 |107—111| .. [410 0 
60,000) ,, ” 74 Do. G,74p.c. do. | 100 /157—162| .. |412 7 
1,300,000, ,, 9» 7 Do. H,7 p.c. max.) 100 |140—143; .. (417 10 
1,049,150; ,, |29Dec.| 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb.Stk.| 100 |104—107| .. (3 14 9 
265,350) ,, ” 43 | Do. 4ip.c. do. 100 |109—112) .. 4 0 4 
2,800,000, ,, |11 May) 12 (Imperial Continental. . 100 |198-202*/—14518 9 
897,100) ,, 13 Ap. | 10 |London © « e « e «| 100 |215—220; .. 410 10 
150,000; , ” 6 Do. IstPref. . . « 100 |1384—89 -464 
150,000' 5 |30Nov.| 9 |Oriental,Limited... . 6 | 74-73 | .. (516 1 
500,000 Stck.| 28 Feb. | 13} |South Metropolitan, A Stock) 100 |218—228) .. |5 18 10 
1,350,000) ,. « 114 | Do. B do. | 100 |198—196/—13517 4 
100, » |29Dec.; & | Do. 5p.c. Deb. Stk.| 100 |125—128) .. 318 1 

| | | 

WATER COMPANI®S. | 

615,600 Steck. 29 Dec.| 7 |Chelsea, Ordinary. . . .} 100 |191—195).. 311 9 
1,656,560! ,, " 7 ast London, Ordinary .-| 100 |187—191'-2 318 8 
700,000, 50 |14Dec.; 8 |GrandJunction . . . .| 50 |108—113' +1310 9 
595,820 Stck.|11 May' 10 (Kent . . . « « « « «| 100 |260 -- 814 1 
82,875; 100 | 29 Dec.| 74 |Lambeth,10p.c.max. . .| 100 /202 131210 
0 100 ” 74 Do. 74 p.c.max. . .| 100 177 - 4 26 
125,000 Stck.| 30 Mar.| 4 Do. 4p. c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 |105 314 1 
500,000, 100 |14 Feb.) 113 |New River, New Shares ._ .| 100 |360 338 6 
1,000,009 Steck. ” 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb, Stk. .| 100 |111 310 9 
742,300 Stek. 14 Dec.| 74 |S’thwk & V’xha!l,10p. c. max.) 100 |190—195| .. |3 16 11 
998,631; 61 ae 10 | West Middlesex, Old . .| 61 /156—159| -1|3 16 9 
155,910, 10 |, 10 | Do. New . .| 10 |244—254)-4/3 18 5 





; *EXx div. | 
Mr. W. C. Youna, F.I.C., F.C.S., &c., Public Analyst for the Poplar and 
Whitechapel Districts, has been appointed Consulting Chemist to the Lea 





Conservancy Board, in succession to the late Mr. Keates, 
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Hotes. 


An AmmoniacaL Liquor Test. 


Dr. Knublauch, Chemist to the Cologne Gas- Works, proposes the 
following as a reliable method of testing ammoniacal liquor, giving 
results free from the errors inherent to specific gravity apparatus. 
The test-tube is shown in the annexed illustration. One hundred 
cubic centimétres of the liquor to be tested must first be diluted by 
the addition of distilled water to exactly half a litre in 
bulk, and the whole thoroughly shaken. A stoppered 
flask is to be about two-thirds filled with this quintuple 
dilution, and a piece of quicklime (about 5 grammes per 
100 cubic centimétres) added. The mixture then stands 
for an hour, with repeated shakings. The liquid is after- 
wards filtered, the first thick portion being allowed to run 
away. Then 50 cubic centimétres of the filtrate with 
the normal sulphuric acid, coloured with some rosaline- 
acid solution, are put into the test-tube until it is filled 
to the mark M. A progressive yellow coloration begins, 
and gives the percentage of ammonia by direct reading 
from the graduations on the cylinder. The principle of 
this apparatus, which is made with the solutions com- 
plete by Herr Leybold, of Schildgasse, Cologne, depends 
upon the absorption of sulphuric acid of known strength 
by the lime contained in solution. It is practically a 

= method of determining the alkaline constituents of a 
weak solution by difference. The construction of the tube is 
in accordance with this principle, for the smaller upper portion 
from 0 to M contains 6°33 cubic centimétres for the lime in solu- 
tion, and every following cubic métre from 0 downwards represents 
O°1 per cent. of ammonia; so that 0°5 cubic centimétre on the 
cylinder represents 0°05 per cent. of ammonia, 1:0 centimétre equals 
O'1 per cent., and so on. In comparison with exhaustive analyses 
by the usual methods Dr. Knublauch has found this apparatus 
correct within some hundredths of a per cent. 








THE Recovery or TAR AND AMMONIA FROM COKE OVENs. 


In the course of his Inaugural Address as President of the Iron 
and Steel Institute, Mr. B. Samuelson, M.P., F.R.S., said, with 
reference to the recent improvements in the manufacture of coke, 
that the yield of this product per ton of coal had been increased 
from about 60 per cent.—the average of the ordinary beehive oven 
—to 75 and 77 per cent. These were the figures realized by certain 
oblong ovens erected at the President’s own collieries in Durham, 
and by the new ovens on the Corves system erected by Messrs. 
Pease. At the same time that the yield of coke had been in- 
creased, the bye-products were utilized to the extent of 7 gallons 
of tar and 30 gallons of ammoniacal liquor per ton of coal. The 
value of these bye-products at present is 4s. 8d, per ton; but 
against this must be set the charge of 1s. 4d. per ton for additional 
labour, and the interest on the capital cost of the plant, which is 
considerable. Viewed from the standpoint of the iron manufac- 
turer, this advance in the utilization of bye-products simply 
means a reduction in the cost of the production of iron. It does 
not appear, however, that Mr. Samuelson gave any further details 
of the profit and loss of the process referred -to in his own case; 
and therefore his hearers were left unenlightened as to the extent 
to which the development of the system may be looked for, either 
in the comparatively simple method in use at his own and Messrs. 
Pease’s works, or by the more thorough arrangement recently 
introduced by Mr. Jameson. 


A Gas AND ELEcTRICAL BuRNER. 


M. Somzée has made another attempt to produce a cheap and 
brilliant light by the combination of gas and electricity. The 
arrangement comprises an ordinary gas flame, fitted with a curved 
metallic rod passing through the flame, provided with means for 
preventing overheating under the action of the electric current, 
which is taken from a secondary battery. It is claimed, in a 
notice of the arrangement given in the Journal de UEclairage aw 
Gaz, that under these conditions the illuminating power is con- 
siderably augmented in proportion to the additional expense. The 
light is also said to be white, and much cooler in respect of 
radiation than a corresponding light from gas alone; the relative 
proportion of luminous and heat rays being completely changed. 
What is supposed to render this combination practicable is the 
fact that the platinum does not require a great intensity of current, 
and that “‘one or two small elements will suffice to supply an 
ordinary light, and make it give four or five times more light at a 
cost three times less than gas.” These are nearly the same data 
of cost and illuminating power as those to which the public have 
been made accustomed by electricians. It is a novelty, however, to 
find gas introduced into the combination in this fashion. Accord- 
ing as the intensity of the current is increased or diminished, the 
flame may be rendered more luminous or hotter as the case may 
be, so that the arrangement is “capable of furnishing all grada- 
tions, from the brilliant flame to the most calorific radiations.” 
Here, it is evident, is a gas-stove and lighthouse in one, and 
only needing a reliable secondary battery to be capable of use for 
either purpose. 








Last week the death was announced of Mr. W. Maine, who was for 
some years connected with the East London Water Company. The event 
took place on the 20th inst.; the deceased gentleman being in his 64th 
year. 





ind ; Z . | 
Communicated Article, 
THE ACTION OF SOME HEATED SUBSTANCES ON THE 
ORGANIC SULPHIDES IN COAL GAS. 
By GreviLLe WILLIAMs, F.R.S. 
(Concluded from p. 915.) 

In accordance with my promise, I propose to give further details 
of my experiments in regard to this matter, and to show how 
the figures contained in the table published last week were 
arrived at :— 

Method of Experimenting.—The general arrangements were as 
nearly as possible the same in all the experiments. The substance, 
in fragments usually about the size of small peas, was introduced 
into a piece of combustion tube, the length and internal diameter 
of which are given in the table. The tube was heated by an air 
flame by means of a Fletcher’s tube. After passing over the heated 
substance, the gas entered two oxide purifiers, to remove the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen which had been formed. It then entered a 
Vernon Harcourt’s apparatus; and was always burnt at the exit of 
the latter, with a 1-inch flame, for a considerable time before com- 
mencing the determination of the sulphur. Great care was always 
taken in order to ascertain that the oxide purifiers were efficient, 
and that not a trace of sulphuretted hydrogen entered the Harcourt 
apparatus. 

Experiments 1 to 5. (Glass tube empty.)—These experiments 
were obviously necessary in order to ascertain how much of the 
apparent action of the substances afterwards employed was really 
due to the containing envelope. Proceeding in the manner above 
described, the lead syrup was coloured to the same extent as the 
standard when from 19 to 22 divisions of water had run out. This, 
according to Mr. Harcourt’s table, indicates from 26°3 to 22°7 
grains of sulphur in 100 cubic feet; to which has to be added 
8 grains for the sulphur in the compounds which, Mr. Harcourt 
states, are not decomposed in his apparatus. The total sulphur 
in 100 cubic feet of the gas, after passing through a glass tube } inch 
in diameter by 16 inches long, was, therefore, from 84°3 to 30°7 
grains at a temperature from very low redness to just below red- 
ness. The sulphur in the gas before the experiment varied from 
34:3 to 35°8 grains. In one experiment at a temperature below 
redness there was no apparent diminution. 

Experiments 6 to9. (Glass tube filled with fragments of Glass.) 
—I next proceeded to compare the action of the empty tube with 
one filled with fragments of glass. At a very low red heat the 
sulphur in the organic compounds was reduced from 34:3. to 22°7 
grains; below a red heat from 383 to 25°9, 26°5, and 28 grains. As 
was expected, the increase of surface caused increase of action ; 
but this action is very small. It may be mentioned once for all 
that the substances to be tried were introduced into the combustion 
tube so as to leave no space save that between the fragments. 
Plugs of asbestos were used to keep the substance in its place. The 
tube was then drawn out at the blowpipe at each end, to enable 
the necessary connections to be made by vulcanized tubing. 

Experiments 10 to 13. (Platinized Pumice.)—I prepared some 
platinized pumice containing 10 per cent. of the metal, and charged 
a tube 10 inches in length by 4 inch in diameter. The rest of the 
arrangements were precisely the same as with the fragments of 
glass. Ata low red heat the sulphur was reduced from 34 grains 
in the 100 cubic feet to 14°7, and the same numbers were obtained 
at very low redness and below redness. The tube was now 
changed for one 16 inches long, having the same diameter as 
before, charged with platinized pumice containing 20 instead of 10 
per cent. of platinum. The tube was heated to low redness barely 
visible in daylight; and 70 divisions were required—indicating 15°1 
grains of sulphur per 100 cubic feet. No advantage was therefore 
obtained, at the temperature employed, by increasing the amount 
of platinum in the platinized pumice or the quantity of the 
platinized pumice itself. _ 

Experiments 14 to 18. (Platinum Foil.)—The gas was passed 
over rolls of platinum foil contained in a glass tube 16 inches long 
and jinch diameter. ‘Trials were made to ascertain the effect 
of speed on the amount of sulphur converted into sulphuretted 
hydrogen. When the gas passed at 0°51 foot per hour the sulphur 
was reduced from 385°8 to 16°3 grains; when at 0°22 foot, to 14°7 
grains; at 0°11 foot, to 13°3 grains. In a second experiment, at the 
same rate, to 13°6 grains; and in a third experiment, to 13°9 grains. 

Experiments 19 to 21. (Iron Borings.)—In these experiments 
the gas was passed over 16 inches of rather coarse iron borings. 
At a full red heat produced by a charcoal fire, 100 divisions were 
required, indicating 13 grains of sulphur; at very low redness, 
75 divisions, or 14°7 grains; and just below redness, 80 divisions, 
or 14:2 grains. The gas before treatment contained 25°9 grains of 
sulphur in 100 cubic feet. 

Experiment 22. (Ferrous Sulphide.)—As in heating iron and 
its compounds in an atmosphere of coal gas containing organic 
sulphides much ferrous sulphide is formed, it became of importance 
to know what amount of power the latter itself has in converting 
the sulphur of organic sulphides into sulphuretted hydrogen. A 
current of the gas was therefore passed through 16 inches of com- 
mercial ferrous sulphide in small fragments. At a very dull red 
heat the sulphur in the organic sulphides was reduced from 57 
to 18 grains per 100 cubic feet. This result appears to me to be 
interesting, because it clearly indicates that the action of the sub- 
stances containing ferric oxide do not cease even when the whole 
of the oxide is transformed into sulphide. The sulphide, therefore, 
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although dependent upon what, at the present time, we are obliged 
to call catalysis, or contact action, for want of a better word (or 
rather for want of better knowledge), has a specific power. That 
this is the case will be seen when we compare the action of glass, 
which only reduces the sulphur, as a mean of four experiments, to 
25°7 grains, and is, therefore, only half as active as ferrous sulphide. 
The experiments on this substance clearly want extending. 

Experiments 23 to 26. (Clay and Ferric Oxide.)—A mixture 
was made of equal parts of Stourbridge clay and ferric oxide. The 
mixture was wetted, made into balls the size of small peas, dried, and 
heated to bright redness. On cooling, the pellets were introduced 
into a tube 16 inches long and 4} inch in diameter. At bright red- 
ness the sulphur was reduced from 41°7 to 11°3 grains; at full 
redness, to 13 grains; at very low redness, to 12°5 grains; and 
below redness, to 13 grains. The pellets of clay and ferric oxide 
were of a bright red colour before the passage of the gas; but after 
the action some were black and some grey. On treatment with 
hydrochloric acid after the action they effervesced violently, with 
evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Experiments 27 to 29. (Gypsum.)—The gypsum was made into 
pilules, as in the last experiments. At low redness the sulphur was 
reduced from 37°4 to 10°7 grains ; at very low redness (scarcely 
visible in the dark) to 12°3 grains; and at the melting point of zinc, 
to 17°4 grains. 

Experiments 30 to 36. (Gypsum and Ferric Oxide.)—A mix- 
ture was made of equal parts of gypsum and ferric oxide; the mass 
wetted, and made into pilules the size of peas. At a full red heat, 
200 divisions of water were run out; but the syrup, when only 
faintly tinted, precipitated, and the experiment was therefore 
stopped. At a very dull red heat, 11°3 grains of sulphur were 
indicated ; and below redness the same. At the last-named tem- 
perature, with a column of the pilules 16 inches long, the sulphur 
was reduced from 34°3 to 10°25 grains. 

The experiments just quoted appeared to deserve repetition with 
more careful registration of temperature. The tube was 19 inches 
in length. The internal diameter has, very unfortunately, not been 
noted, but I believe it was § inch. At the temperature that zine just 
melts, the sulphur was reduced from 28 to 9°8 grains; at the melt- 
ing point of lead, to 9°7 grains. In another experiment made at 
a temperature at which lead was barely melted, it rose to 10°9 
grains by Vernon Harcourt’s test ; but by the Referees’ test two 
experiments gave 6°8 and 6°4 grains—the mean being 6°6 grains. 
The loss in illuminating power at the temperature of melting lead 
was only 0°08 of a candle, as determined by most careful experi- 
ments with a Methven screen. 

It appears to be of little consequence in what form the ferric 
oxide is employed, whether precipitated or native. When a mix- 
ture of equal parts of hematite and gypsum was used, numbers 
exactly corresponding to the last were obtained; and at the tem- 
perature at which zinc just melts the loss of illuminating power 
was only 0°12 of a candle. Exactly similar results were obtained 
with a mixture of coleothar and gypsum in equal proportions. A 
mixture of equal parts of native barium sulphate, gypsum, and 
hematite behaved in the same way. With the latter mixture at 
the temperature at which lead just melts, the loss of illuminating 
power was under 1-10th of a candle. It may be said that such 
small differences are within the limits of experimental error in the 
present state of photometry. To this it may be answered that the 
photometric experiments were made half by myself and half by 
another observer (Mr. Hornby), whose experience in such matters 
is very great. It will also be noticed that, small as the difference 

is, it always indicates a diminution in the illuminating power of 
the gas which has been passed over the heated substance. 

Experiments 37 to 40. (Fragments of Hematite.)—The tube 
was 17 inches by § inch. At the temperature of melting zinc the 
sulphur was reduced from 388 grains to 12, 11°1, and 11°3 grains. 
At the point that lead just melts the result was nearly the same— 
namely, 11°7 grains. 

Experiments 41 to 45. (Fragments of Wood Charcoal.)—The 
tube was 20 inches by 3% inch. At a full red heat the sulphur 
was reduced from 39°3 to 13°3 grains; at a very low red heat, to 
10°9 grains in two experiments, but in one (where probably the 
heat was less) it rose to 13°7 grains, and below visible redness to 
14 grains. These results appear to show that there is a special 
temperature at which charcoal exerts its maximum power. 

Experiments 46 to 57. (Fragments of Coke.)\—With a tube only 
4 inches by # inch, filled with fragments of coke, the sulphur was 
reduced from 85°8 to 17°8 and 17°1 grains at a low red heat. With 
a tube 7 inches by 3 inch, at low redness the sulphur fell from 
34°3 to 13°4 grains; at very low redness, to 13°7 grains; and 
below redness, to 16°3 grains. With a tube 17 inches long and the 
same diameter as the last, gas containing 33 grains fell at alow 
red heat to 13°4 grains in one experiment, and to 12°6 grains in 
another ; and at a very low red, to 13°3 and 18 grains. 

Experiments were then made with a tube 21 inches by 44 inch— 
a bulb being blown on the front end, containing a piece of pure 
lead—and the temperature was carefully regulated so that the lead 
was kept as nearly as possible at its melting point. In one experi- 
ment the sulphur was reduced from 27°2 to 16°5 grains; in a 
second one, from 33 to 18°6 grains by the Vernon Harcourt test, 
but to 14°4 grains by the Referees’ test. The illuminating power 
was reduced 0°63 of a candle. In another experiment the sulphur 
was reduced from 30°7 to 15°7 grains by the Harcourt test, and to 
13°6 by the Referees’ test; and, in this case, the loss of illumina- 
ting power was only 0°15 of a candle. It should be mentioned 
that this discrepancy between the Harcourt and the Referees’ test 





was greater than was usually found during the progress of the 
experiments being described in this article. Sometimes they gave 
almost identical results ; but my experiments show that 8 grains is 
sometimes too much and sometimes too little to be added to the 
tabular number. These results possibly indicate variations in the 
nature of the organic sulphides present. I am now engaged ina 
careful study of the action of platinized and palladized pumice at 
various temperatures upon the impurities in coal gas. 

It is to be observed that in all the experiments, where the 
alteration in the illuminating power caused by the passage of the 
gas over the heated substances was determined, the gas was passed 
into a 10-foot holder until enough was obtained for the purpose, 
and a similar holder was filled with the unacted-on gas. 

Experiments 58 to 61. (Fragments of Platinized Coke.)—The 
tube was 15 inches by finch. In three operations made at low 
redness the sulphur was reduced from 35 grains to 11°5, 11°38, and 
11°4 grains. At a temperature just below redness, the sulphur was 
reduced from 35 to 12°5 grains. The illuminating power in the 
first three experiments was reduced 0°26, and in the last experi- 
ment 0°34 of a candle. It is, of course, anomalous that at the 
higher temperature the reduction of illuminating power should be 
less than at the lower; but the difference is too small to found 
any conclusion upon. 

Experiments 62 to 64. (Fragments of Retort Carbon.)—The 
tube was 20 inches by 4 inch. At a red heat the sulphur fell from 
89°3 to 12°1 grains; at low redness almost the same value was 
obtained ; but below redness the work done was very small, the 
result being as high as 33 grains. 

Experiments 65 to 67. (Soda-Lime.)—The soda-lime was granu- 
lated, the fragments being about the size of No. 4 shot. Ata full 
red heat the sulphur fell from 46°5 to 10°4 grains; at very dull 
redness, to 12°6 grains; and below redness, to 11°8 grains. 
Anomalies of this kind were several times observed in the course 
of the experiments; and are, perhaps, due to some extent to 
imperfect ideas of the temperature, owing to differences in the 
amount of light. The changes in this respect were considerable in 
the month of January, 1881, when many of the experiments were 
made. In later experiments precautions were taken to ascertain 
the temperatures more closely. These experiments may be known 
by the fact that pieces of lead and zine were placed in bulbs blown 
on the tubes. 

Experiments 68 to 71. (Fire-Brick.)\—The tube was 16 inches 
by 4 inch, and was filled with fragments of Stourbridge fire-brick. 
The grains were of the same size as those of platinized pumice. 
In Experiment 68, where the tube was heated to full redness by a 
charcoal fire, the sulphur was reduced from 34 to 15°9 grains. At 
a low red the sulphur rose to 17°8 grains; at a very low red heat, 
to 20°8 grains. Ata heat just below redness the sulphur rose to 
83 grains, or only 1 grain less than that in the original gas. 

Experiments 72 to 76. (Fragments of Rutile.)—In these experi- 
ments the tube was 19 inches by § inch. At a dull read heat, 
barely visible in the dark, the sulphur was diminished from 36°6 
to 10°9 grains; at the melting point of zinc it rose to 14°9 grains. 
At a temperature at which lead just melts, in three experiments, 
the number 24°7 was obtained. 

Experiments belonging to Class II.—My experiments in this 
direction have, as yet, been very few; and, indeed, platinized 
pumice, if carefully used, answers so well, that, when it can be 
obtained, a substitute is not needed. But it is not difficult to 
imagine circumstances so happening that a chemist may be glad 
to know that he is not altogether dependent on it, and that a 
substitute may probably be found in every gas-works. On the 
other hand, in a well-furnished laboratory, where all reasonable 
appliances are at hand, the chemist will doubtless prefer the 
platinized pumice. In the following experiments small fragments 
of ordinary coke were employed, which had been previously well 
heated in a current of coal gas. Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s apparatus 
was used; the sole difference being that the coke was substituted 
for the platinized pumice. 

At a heat a little higher than the blue flame directed by Mr. 
Harcourt, the sulphur, even with 8 grains added, only came out 
as 13°9 grains; whereas with platinized pumice 34°3 grains were 
obtained. In asecond experiment with different gas, and with the 
flame increased until it was % inch high, only 41°3 grains were 
obtained, against 43°7 grains with the platinized pumice; but the 
temperature had probably not arrived at its maximum, for imme- 
diately afterwards a third experiment gave 43°7 grains, or the same 
as the platinized pumice, and a fourth exactly the same amount. 
In a fifth experiment, 46°5 grains were obtained against 43°7 grains 
with the platinized pumice. It has been remarked that in experi- 
ments belonging to Class II. the most active substance will be 
known by its giving the highest result of all. It would appear, 
therefore, as if the coke with a 3 inch flame were more active than 
the platinized pumice with a blue flame; but as the difference 
depends only on one division more water having been run from 
the aspirator, I should hesitate to draw this inference from one 
experiment, especially as I am not sure that 8 was the proper 
number of grains to be added to the number calculated from the 
divisions run out. As I am still at work on the subject, the above 
remarks on the experiments belonging to Class II. must only be 
regarded as a preliminary notice. 

I may conclude with the words used last week, in reference to 
the table of results—viz., that it shows the comparative powers of 
16 substances, under clearly-defined conditions, to convert the 
organic sulphides in coal gas into sulphuretted hydrogen ; and, as 
such, it is hoped that it will be of some use to future experimenters 
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in the same direction. I propose eventually to classify in a similar 
manner the results I have obtained in the cold with various 
sulphides in the solid and liquid states. 


Cechnical Record. 


SOCIETE TECHNIQUE DE L’INDUSTRIE DU GAZ 
EN FRANCE. 
[Abridged from the Journal des Usines a Gaz.] 

As announced in our editorial columns last week, the Annual 
Congress of this Society was held in Marseilles on Wednesday, 
the 2nd inst., and the three following days, under the presidency 
of M. ANCEL. 

The proceedings opened, as usual, with the reading of the minutes 
of the previous meeting; and these having been duly confirmed, 
the election of members and associates took place. This resulted in 
the addition to the roll of the Society of the names of 38 gentlemen 
(among them being that of Mr. R. O. Paterson, of Cheltenham, 
the President of The Gas Institute, who was elected an honorary 
member); making the total number of members 453. 

The Secretary (M. Cornuault), in the absence of the Treasurer 
(M. Vée), presented the financial statement, which showed that the 
funds of the Society had increased, in the year ending Dec. 81 last, 
by 15,903 frs. (£636); bringing up the total assets at that date to 
50,706 frs. (£2028), against 34,808 firs. (£1392) at the corresponding 
date in 1881. The receipts for the past year amounted to 32,584 frs. 
(£1303) ; the expenses to 16,169 frs. (£647) ; showing a balance of 
16,415 frs. (£656). 

The Prestpent then delivered his Inaugural Address, in the 
course of which—after briefly referring to the loss the Society had 
sustained in the past year by the deaths of M. Henri Giroud (whose 
name is so well known in connection with various instruments 
employed for testing and regulating the illuminating power and 
pressure of gas) and Mr. Ebenezer Goddard, of Ipswich (who was 
one of the honorary members)—he stated that the Society received 
last year 18,125 frs. (£725) by way of contributions from various 
gas companies and gas-works proprietors, exclusive of two sums of 
500 frs. and 200 frs., which had been forwarded by the Lyons Gas 
Company and a private gentleman for prizes; and the fact that 
these contributions to the funds of the Society continued to increase 
might, the President thought, be regarded as one of the proofs of 
the utility and ever-increasing vitality of the Society. However, as 
had been stated two years previously by his predecessor, M. Jordan, 
the financial improvement of the Society was not so decided a 
testimony of its real prosperity as it would be in the case of an 
industrial or a commercial undertaking; and therefore he was 
pleased to find that the appeal which had been made to the members 
for papers had been well responded to. The number, diversity, and 
importance of the communications about to be presented indicated 
very marked progress in technical studies. He noticed, however, 
with regret, that only three papers had been sent in to compete for 
the prizes; and this he could only attribute to the too great modesty 
of the younger members, who (very wrongly, as he thought) mis- 
trusted their own knowledge, and did not think of the advantage 
they might confer on others by communicating the results of their 
inquiries. Turning to the various topics of interest to the gas world 
during the past year, the President said he considered he ought 
first of all to refer to the electric light—the “light of the future,”’ 
which he was pleased to state had not yet become the “light of the 
present.” This light had been put before gas people as a formid- 
able foe to their industry; but up to now it had done gas com- 
panies more good than harm, for from its appearance had really 
dated the period of their greatest prosperity. Among the many 
companies which had been started to introduce electric lighting, 
a large number had failed; while those remaining appeared to 
have become alive to the fact that the pretentious announcements 
with which they started a few years since—as to taking up the 
whole of the lighting, and leaving gas nothing but the cooking 
and heating to do—were altogether premature. The tendency 
of the electric light companies seemed to be rather to restrict the 
field of their operations, and to endeavour to employ their light 
only for those purposes where its use appeared to be specially 
advantageous. Lighting by means of are lamps had been for 
the time abandoned, while the use of incandescent lamps had 
increased ; but he thought, notwithstanding this, that even in this 
new field the victory of gas was assured for a long time to come. 
The experiments, which had been made for the Society on the trans- 
mission of power and on storeage batteries merited the earnest 
attention of gas managers; but these things should not cause them 
any anxiety, and certainly ought not in any way to deter them 
from developing their business to the fullest possible extent. 
They must all acknowledge that the electricians worked with 
great tenacity of purpose. Let gas managers follow their example, 
and, if possible, do even better ; let them study electricity while 
they studied gas. No one was so well placed as they were for 
introducing electricity for lighting purposes in the towns entrusted 
to their charge, as soon as it should have been proved to them 
that its application was practicable, and would supply needs which 
gas was unable to satisfy. By so doing they would prove to the 
municipalities as well as to the consumers that they did not merit 
the reputation which their adversaries wished to make for them, 
of being the enemies of progress, and of asserting, either through 
ignorance or self-interest, that no other lighting is possible than 











that by gas. Referring to an attempt made last year by a gas 
company to obtain power to lay mains under the high roads, with 
the view of competing with established undertakings, the Presi- 
dent said it wag satisfactory to find that all the Municipalities who 
had been applied to on the matter had refused their consent to the 
roads being broken up; basing their refusal on the principle that 
municipal authorities, like private individuals, are pledged to faith- 
fully carry out contracts to which they have attached their signa- 
tures. The subject of municipalities and their duties naturally led 
to a reference to the gas question in Paris, and to the recent action 
of the Municipality there—an action which the President regarded 
as having been taken merely with the object of intimidating the Gas 
Company into making some fresh concessions ; and he said he felt 
persuaded the difficulty would be overcome bya little mutual under- 
standing. If, however, contrary to expectation, the matter had to 
be settled judicially, he considered the issue was not doubtful. 
Coming to the question of the position of gas companies as invest- 
ments, and to the exaggerated statements freely promulgated as the 
profits made by them—and it was, he remarked, these exaggerations 
which led to the attacks made upon gas companies—the President 
referred to the duties of gas managers in regard to the undertakings 
comumnitted to their care. What, he asked, was to be done to render 
their future secure? How could they compensate for the increase 
in the value of labour, the rise in the price of coal, and the 
diminished value of coke? In a word, what should they do to 
keep up their profits, and even to augment them? There were two 
ways of obtaining a higher return on their working—either by 
reducing the net cost of the gas made, or by increasing the quan- 
tity sold. For many years the attention of gas managers had been 
directed to a reduction of the net! cost of gas; and in this direc- 
tion a great deal had still to be accomplished. In his opinion, 
however, gas companies did not give sufficient attention to the 
development of consumption. In the past four or five years, it 
was true, laudable efforts had been made in this direction; but 
much remained to be done. Gas supply statistics furnished some 
very significant figures on this point. In London the average 
consumption of gas per inhabitant per annum was about 5000 
cubic feet; in Paris it was 8500 cubic feet; and in Lyons 2200 
cubic feet; while in certain places the average dropped to some- 
thing wide of the proper proportion. Of course the consumption 
should vary considerably according to the geographical situation, 
the importance, the wealth, and more especially the commercial 
and industrial development of the locality. At the same time he 
was convinced that a comparative study of the consumption of 
gas in places where these conditions were nearly similar would 
show very different averages. What other conclusion was to be 
drawn from this than that in certain towns greater or more 
intelligently directed efforts were made to ensure the highest 
possible consumption of gas? The principal means which had been 
successfully employed in order to obtain this end was, first of all, 
to compel the public, so to speak, to recognize the many appli- 
cations of gas, by constantly bringing under their notice fthe prac- 
tical working, the cost, and the expense attending the use of the 
various gas appliances. Then considerable reductions had been 
made in the price of gas employed for other than lighting purposes. 
Further, the use of gas had been extended into the houses of the 
humbler classes, by the abolition of the cost of fittings; a small 
monthly payment being made for their use. There was a matter 
which appeared to him to be intimately associated with the develop- 
ment of gas consumption, and this was the slight improvement 
which had been made in gas cooking and heating appliances. 
During the past few years the study of burners had occupied the 
attention of the most distinguished engineers; and real progress 
had been made, as testified by the production of the various high- 
power burners that had been introduced. But with regard to gas 
appliances properly so called, they certainly were not, as far as 
make and price were concerned, put before the public under the 
best possible conditions. There were daily offered for sale articles 
which, owing to their high price and the very indifferent results 
attending their employment, deterred a number of people from 
using gas for other than lighting purposes. Of course the manu- 
facturer found his immediate profit in the sale of his goods, and 
therefore it was only natural that he should endeavour to dispose 
of as many of them as possible, at the highest price he could 
obtain. The gas companies’ source of profit, on the other hand, 
was from the sale of gas; and it was their duty to bestow special 
attention on the price and quality of the appliances sent out to 
the consumers. This diversity of interests was, however, only 
an apparent one. The ever-increasing number of the associate 
members of the Society proved that they understood perfectly well 
that their interests were intimately allied to those of the gas com- 
panies; and that the best way for them to make good profits was 
to manufacture articles which, by their efficiency in action and 
their reasonable price, would assist in the development of gas con- 
sumption to the greatest possible extent. The Committee of the 
Society, having this very important matter in view, had instituted 
prizes in order to stimulate makers of gas apparatus to the produc- 
tion of improved articles; but unfortunately the invitation had met 
with little attention. In coneluding his address, the President 
apologized for having dwelt so long upon matters with which the 
members must all be familiar ; but his object had, he said, been to 
endeavour to prove that, in order to assure the future of their industry 
(which was, and would long continue to be, whatever its detractors 
might say to the contrary, one of the most prosperous), they should 
not allow themselves to be engrossed solely in the study of technical 
questions, to the neglect of the industrial and commercial portion 
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of their business, in which they would still find a very important 
source of profit. 

M. Axavorne then announced the awards of the various prizes 
offered by the Society, as follows:—To M. Guéguen 500 frs. and a 
medal, for his paper “ On the Chemical Theory of the Production 
of Illuminating Gas;’’ to MM. Giroud, Servier, Salanson, and 
Leclere, each 250 frs. and a medal, for their papers, presented at 
the previous meeting of the Society, on the subjects of ‘* Photometric 
Standards,” “The Clamond Burner,” ‘‘ The Flow of Gas in Long 
Pipes,” and “* The Organization of a Pension Fund ;” and to various 
employés, for good conduct, two sums of 500 frs. and six of 200 frs., 
each accompanied by a medal. 

The election of five members of the Committee next took place. 
MM. Vée, Monnier, Cornuault, and Alavoine, the retiring members, 
were re-elected; and M. De la Chomette was chosen to replace the 
President (M. Ancel). At a later stage of the proceedings it was 
announced that the following gentlemen had been appointed the 
officers of the Society for the year 1883-4 :—President, M. Marché ; 
Vice-President, M. Breittmayer; Secretaries, MM. Alavoine and 
Cornuault; Treasurer, M. Vée. 

The general business of the Congress having been disposed of, 
the reading of papers (a list of which is given below) was proceeded 
with; the remainder of the time at the disposal of the members 
being agreeably spent in carrying out the lighter portions of the 
programme of arrangements, which, as already stated, included 
several interesting visits, a luncheon, a banquet, an excursion to 
the aqueduct at Roquefavour, and a trip to Algiers. 


The following is the list of the papers presented :— 

‘* Note on Gas Generators,’’ *‘ A Study of Photometric Standards,’’* 
‘¢ Experiments with an 8-horse Gas-Engine,” by M. Monnier. 

‘“‘ A New Arrangement of Regenerator Furnaces for Coal Distil- 
lation,” by M. Hovine. 

‘A New Arrangement of the Siemens Furnace for Coal Distil- 
lation,” by M. Boistel. 

‘** Note on a Combined Gas and Coke Oven,” by M. Rodberg. 

“The Advantages of Machinery in the Manufacture of Gas 
Retorts,” by M. Dorigny. 

“Preventing the Cracking and Breaking of Retorts on Firing 
Up,” by M. Meizel. 

** Determining the Temperature of Furnaces,” ‘‘ Indicating the 
Height of Gasholders,’’ by M. Leclerc. 

“The Simultaneous Double Distillation of Coal and Its Bye- 
Products,”’ “* The Economic Testing of Purifying Materials,” 
by M. Coudurier. 

‘*‘ Heating Retorts with Tar,” by M. Letreust. 

‘*The Use of Breeze for the Manufacture of Compressed Fuel,” 
by M. De Craponne. 

“The Tars of Coal and Petroleum, and their Derivatives,” by 
M. Marquisan. . 

‘Note on Griineberg’s Ammonia Concentration Apparatus,” by 
M. Bergeon. 

“Gasholders with Variable Counterbalance Weights,” by M. 
De la Chomette. 

** Working Gasholders by Syphon Pipes from Below,” “ Refrige- 
rating Apparatus for the Fractional Condensation of Hydro- 
carburets,” by M. Guéguen. 

*Tsolating Syphon for Gas-Mains,” 
Clamond Lamp,” by M. Servier. 

‘*\ New Hydraulic Safety-Valve for Preventing Extinctions of 
Gas,” by M. André Coze. 

‘The Flow of Gas in Small Pipes,” by M. Salanson. 

* Railway Carriage Lighting by Gas,” ‘‘ The London Gas Com- 
panies,” by M. Cornuault. 

*“On Contracts for the Lighting of Towns,” by M. Charles 
Foucart. 

“The Electric Lighting Industry,” by M. Delahaye. 

‘On the Arrangement of the Society’s Laboratory for the Study 
of Electricity,” by M. Marché. 

“The Relation between the Illuminating Powers of the ‘ Star’ 
Candle and the Paris Standard Carcel Lamp,” by M. Léon 
Foucart. 

‘*A Pressure Indicator for Gas-Engines,” by M. Amiel. 

‘“‘ A New System of Safety Lighting for Theatres,” by M. Geelzer. 

‘* A New Gas-Burner for Heating Purposes,’’ by M. Sar. 

‘** Preventing the Freezing of Gas-Meters,’’ by M. Mallet. 


“Observations on the 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT INSTITUTION OF GAS 
ENGINEERS. 

The Fifty-fourth Quarterly Meeting of this Association was held 
at Southport last Saturday. Arrangements were made for the 
majority of those who attended to meet at the Victoria Station, 
Manchester, and travel by the 10.35 a.m. train, reaching Southport 
at noon. Proceeding to the Town Hall, the members were intro- 
duced, in a body, to the Mayor (Alderman James Wood, LL.B.) by 
the President of the Institution, Mr. Charles Eastwood, of Batley. 
The party were then drivenis the gas-works, the inspection of 
which, under the guidance of the Manager (Mr. J. Booth), occupied 
a considerable time. At its conclusion, luncheon was served— 
Alderman Boothroyd, the Chairman of the Gas Committee, pre- 
siding. A few toasts were given and cordially received—viz., ‘“‘ The 
Queen;”’ “The Mayor of Southport,” proposed by Mr. Eastwood; 
“The Southport Corporation Gas Committee,” proposed by Mr. W. 


_ * This is the paper of which an introductory notice appears elsewhere 
in the present issue of the JourNnaL (p. 958). 
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Carr; and * The Corporation Gas Engineer,” proposed by Alderman 
Boothroyd. The company at once returned to the Town Hall, 
where the formal proceedings of the meeting were held in the 
Mayor's Parlour. 

The Presment having taken the chair, 

The Honorary Secretary (Mr. 8. Barratt, of Manchester) read 
the minutes of the last meeting, which were confirmed. 

Mr. Booru next read the following paper, descriptive of the 

SOUTHPORT GAS SUPPLY. 

The gas supply of Southport has, since the establishment of the 
gas-works, been in the hands of the local governing body, first as 
Commissioners, who in 1845 obtained their first Act of Parliament, 
which contained powers to erect gas-works and supply gas. It 
appears the Commissioners did not begin to make use of their gas 
powers until 1850. The amount of capital expended on the works 
for the year named stood at £3528; and the quantity of gas made 
at 578,000 cubic feet. The price was 7s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, 
For the first two years the whole of the gas was made from resin, 
and was called resin gas; but it appears it was not profitable. 
Each year a loss was shown on the working, and the system was 
abandoned. Cannel and coal were afterwards used, and this 
system of gas manufacture continues to the present time. 

The increased growth of the gas supply in Southport has been 
very great, and shows how the town and district have developed 
in a few years. It is found that the make of gas has, on an average, 
more than doubled itself every five years. The following figures 
show the rate of increase :— 

1851, make 1,500,000 cubic feet. 


1856 —,, 7,553,500 - or 403 per cent, increase, 
1861 ,, 16,005,000 , , 111 ,, sd 
1866 ,, $4,659,000 , , 116 , = 
1871 eee eee ee ‘ 
1876 128,711,000 a », 121 * ” 
1881 ,, 175,200,000 ” » 36 ” ” 


The total make of gas for the-year ending March 25 last was 
180,762,000 cubic feet. 

The present manufacturing capacity of the gas-works consists of 
136 through retorts, having a carbonizing power equal to 182 tons 
per 24 hours. The maximum make and delivery of gas for the past 
season during 24 hours were 905,000 cubic feet and 936,000 cubie 
feet respectively. The illuminating power of the gas is fixed by 
the Act to be not less than 20 sperm candles, and the average is 
about 21°5 candles. 

The total expenditure of gas capital to March 25 last was 
£157,321. Of this amount £15,096 has been repaid out of the 
sinking fund, leaving the present mortgage debt at £142,225. The 
charge to revenue for interest and sinking fund for the past year is 
equal to 11°42d. per 1000 feet of gas sold. The gross profits for 
last year were £16,276, and the net profits £8562; which latter 
amount (less £250 placed to reserve fund account) goes to the 
relief of the rates. 

In your tour of inspection round the gas-works to-day you will 
have noticed that sulphate of ammonia is made. This is a new 
manufacture, having been at work about eighteen months only. 
The results so far have been very satisfactory, and this notwith- 
standing that for a short time last year the washer was not in use, 
owing to some alterations being made in it with a view of obtain- 
ing an increased yield of liquor. The yield of sulphate is 26 lbs. 
per ton of coal carbonized; and the total expenses for acid, labour, 
bags, repairs, &c., £4 13s. 7d. per ton of sulphate made. 

The growth of the town and the demand for gas increasing at so 
rapid a rate, and the old works in Eastbank Street being too small, 
it became imperative for the Corporation to take steps to enable 
them to meet the demands for a full and satisfactory supply ; and 
parliamentary powers were obtained in 1871 to erect the works you 
have visited to-day. The new works commenced making gas in 
1873, and manufacturing operations at the old works were alto- 
gether given up in 1878. 

The district of supply is a radius of six miles from the Southport 
Town Hall; but the supply at present does not—with the exception 
of one Local Authority adjoining the borough, and one small 
village about three miles distant—extend beyond the borough 
boundary. The total sale of gas for the year ending March 25 last 

was 162,079,200 cubic feet, being equal to 3000 cubic feet per head 
of the population. 

The object of securing an increased consumption of gas during 
the daytime has been brought to the front by charging a differ- 
ential rate for all gas consumed for other than lighting purposes, 
and registered by separate meters. This system was first intro- 
duced in 1879; the gas sold under the arrangement being then 
charged at 6d. per 1000 cubic feet less than that supplied for 
lighting. The first year showed a consumption of 1,010,300 cubic 
feet ; the price of gas being 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. As a further 
means of bringing about an increased consumption of gas beyond 
lighting, and to let the public see what gas could do in the way of 
cooking, heating, &c., a gas exhibition was held, under the auspices 
of the Gas Committee, in the early part of 1881. This exhibition 
was an unqualified success in every sense; a considerable amount 
of business being done by the exhibitors. This, of course, meant 
an increase in the consumption of gas for cooking and other 
purposes, as the following facts prove. The second year of supply 
under the differential rate showed a consumption of gas by 
separate meter of 1,572,000 cubic feet, being an increase of 55°64 
per cent.; and the third year, ending March 25 last, shows a 
consumption of 2,539,100 cubic feet—an increase over the second 








year of 61°46 per cent. The present price of gas for other than 
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lighting purposes is 2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet; and for lighting, 
8s. per 1000 cubic feet. Perhaps I ought to say here that the 
difference in the two prices is so small that it is intended to 
assimilate them when the next reduction of price takes place. 

In connection with the Southport gas supply, the Local Authority 
I have before alluded to has since 1865 enjoyed great benefits at the 
hands of the Southport Corporation, by the very singular clauses 
which are embodied in the parliamentary powers obtained in 
1865, as well as in the succeeding statutory powers of the South- 
port Corporation; in fact, the privileges are, so far as my know- 
ledge of Gas Acts extends, quite unique. The clauses in the Act 
give this Local Authority the exclusive right to provide and lay all 
gas-mains required for the supply of gas within the township ; 
also to fix lamp-posts and lay the service-pipes for same. They 
have also the option of saying how the public lamps in their 
district are to be lighted—whether at per lamp for the number of 
hours named per season, or at per 1000 cubic feet ; the price to be 
charged in either case being fixed. For the use of the gas-mains 
the Corporation have to allow the Local Authority 44d. per 
1000 cubic feet for all gas consumed by private consumers in the 
district, and, in addition, 33d. per 1000 cubic feet for the gas supplied 
to private consumers, for the privilege of supply—making a total 
of 8d. per 1000 cubic feet. Assuming that it takes the 43d. 
received to pay the interest and redemption on the capital ex- 
pended for gas-mains in the district (it may be stated here that 
the cost for interest and redemption on the capital expended on 
gas-mains in Southport is only 24d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold 
in Southport), the Local Authority have a clear gain of 34d. per 
1000 feet. The fact is that after allowing the 8d. per 1000 feet, 
the price received for gas sold in this district is equal to 2s. 7d. per 
1000 feet; and if the 43d. is allowed for mains, the amount re- 
ceived is 2s. 11}d. per 1000 feet, which is a less price than that 
paid by the consumers in Southport (which is 3s. per 1000 feet), 
who with the non-consumers have to bear the whole risks and 
responsibilities of the gas supply. 


At the invitation of the President, several members asked 
questions as to some of the matters referred to by Mr. Booth in 
his paper; and a short discussion was started by Mr. W. Carr on 
the subject of the appropriation by corporations of gas profits in 
aid of rates—the origin of the remarks being the statement in the 
paper as to the peculiar relations of Southport and Birkdale in 
regard to the gas supply of the latter place. An extended report of 
this portion of the proceedings will appear in due course. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Booth for his paper and for 
the excellent arrangements he had made for the reception of the 
Institution. 

On the motion of the PREsIDENT, seconded by Mr. Harrison 
VEEVERS, a vote of condolence with the widow and children of the 
late Mr. B. Askew, of Northwich, who was a member of the Insti- 
tution, was passed. 

At the request of the President, Mr. C. E. Jones (Chesterfield) 
explained the arrangements made for the coming meeting of The 
Gas Institute at Sheffield; and, being a member of the Reception 
Committee as well as of the Special Local Committee appointed by 
the Institute, he was able to afford every information as to the 
proposed engagements. 

Votes of thanks having been passed to the Mayor for the use of 
the room in which the meeting was held, and to the President for 
his conduct of the business, the members separated for a short 
time. 

At five o’clock, on the invitation of the Gas Committee, the 
company were entertained at tea in the Prince of Wales Hotel, 
where (as was remarked by Mr. Eastwood, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the Committee) a meal was served “only one remove 
from a sumptuous dinner.” After tea, time remained for a stroll 
through the town before the return journey was made by those 
who had not arranged to stay over Sunday at the fashionable 
watering-place of Lancashire. 

Fine weather favoured the proceedings all day, so that the 
meeting may be pronounced an unqualified success. 





MIDLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 

At the conclusion of Mr. G. E. Stevenson’s paper, on “ Letting 
Gas-Stoves on Hire,’ which was read at the recent meeting of 
this Association, and given in the Journau for the 15th inst. 
(p. 869), the following discussion took place :— 

Mr. H. Peary (Burslem) said that one very important point in 
letting out gas-stoves on hire was the selection of those which 
would stand wear. Gas-stoves had, he thought, been hitherto 
made on too flimsy a plan to please gas managers, when they 
came to review their stock years hence. At gas exhibitions the 
novelty excited some people to adopt gas-stoves ; but the ignorance 
of the consumer sometimes led to extravagant consumption, and 
there was a danger of the stoves being thrown back on the gas 
companies’ hands—certainly not the better for the treatment they 
had received in the interval. Certain people considered gas- 
stoves never required cleaning, and they sometimes returned 
them in avery uncleanly condition. The slight construction of 
gas-stoves which cost perhaps from £5 to £6 might, if they were 
unfairly treated, depreciate their value to that of half a hundred- 
weight of old iron. Gas managers should be careful that capital 
was not expended on questionable articles. 

Mr. C. Hunt (Birmingham) said, with regard to the letting out 
of gas-stoves, he had had less experience than many of the members 








present. He had felt somewhat surprised at the statement in the 
paper as to the quantity of gas consumed, on an average, by each 
cooker per annum; and they were left somewhat in doubt as to 
whether this was an estimate, or the actual consumption in each 
case as ascertained by meter registration. Mr. Peaty had made 
reference to one matter which certainly required very careful con- 
sideration, which was the danger of offering too great facilities for 
the hire of stoves, lest in the course of a few years a stock of them 
might accumulate which it would be difficult to deal with. When 
stoves had been once in use, if for ever so short a time, much required 
to be done in the way of cleaning up, to render them presentable 
and acceptable to consumers, and the greatest care required to be exer- 
cised in the selection of such stoves as were sufficiently substantial 
in their construction to withstand the wear and tear of removals. 
But there was evidently a great deal to be done in the matter of 
letting out stoves; and one felt somewhat surprised that more had not 
been effected, considering the time that the subject had been agitated. 
He might mention, for the information of the members, what had 
recently been done at Leicester. Shortly after Mr. Colson took 
charge of the works there, he was called upon by his Committee 
to consider the subject ; and, as a first step towards the introduc- 
tion of gas cookers, he wrote and circulated a small pamphlet, 
which perhaps some of the members had seen. It was in a most 
convenient pocket form, the matter was intelligently and concisely 
stated, and it appeared to have had a wide circulation in Leicester, 
and have auswered its purpose admirably. The rents fixed for the 
stoves were almost nominal, ranging from 6d. per quarter upwards ; 
or about 10 per cent. upon the cost. With regard to the result, 
if the same were to be obtained in only a few other towns, they 
might expect the price of gas-stoves to be considerably enhanced ; 
for Mr. Colson spoke of giving out orders to the makers for 
24 dozen at a time. Requisitions from the consumers for stoves 
had been coming in at the rate of from 25 to 40 per day; and by 
the end of the present month it was expected that more than 1000 
would be fixed and in use. He (Mr. Hunt) imagined that the 
Corporation fitters in Leicester were having a rather lively time of 
it. This result appeared extraordinary when compared with the 
comparatively slow progress made in other places, notably as 
mentioned by Mr. Stevenson in his paper; but it was not unlikely 
that many of those who were so anxious to try the experiment of 
gas cooking would wax cold. So far as his (Mr. Hunt’s) individual 
experience went, he found that the great difficulty in the way of 
introducing cooking by gas was the prejudice against it. Not one 
cook in ten could be persuaded to make full use of a gas cooker. 
They would use the boiling-rings readily enough, to save them- 
selves a very slight amount of trouble in keeping up fires, and in 
this way the consumption ran up without anything to show for it. 
If stoves were constructed without facilities for boiling (these 
latter being made a separate application), he believed the economy 
of gas cooking in a household would be much more easy of demon- 
stration ; and, although progress in this direction might not then 
be so apparent, it would be much more real than at present. 

Mr. Tew (Warwick) thought his experience might be useful to 
the meeting, for he had let out gas-stoves for five or six years. His 
Company procured two stoves at the beginning—one a close stove, 
and the other a stove with two compartments—one for roasting, 
and the other for baking in above. These were tried by himself 
and a member of their Committee. The close stove was con- 
demned as not so good as the other. The other stove was recom- 
mended for hire, and a large number—some 30 or 40—were fixed 
in the town. In three years these stoves were burnt out, and 
returned as good for nothing. Then the Directors turned their 
attention to the other stove, and had the close one fixed. It was 
important to have a gas-stove intended for hire made in the 
strongest manner, with as much cast iron about it as possible, to 
make it wear well. If it was all wrought iron, the heat of the gas 
destroyed the iron, and it fell to pieces. Something had been said 
respecting servants using stoves, and the extravagance resulting 
therefrom. The proper place for gas-stoves was not in a gentle- 
man’s house, where servants could have the free use of gas. 
Several stoves which had been fixed in gentlemen’s houses had 
been returned, owing to the consumption of gas being enormous. 
Where people did not keep servants, and the cooking was attended 
to by the mistress of the house, gas-stoves answered well, and a 
large increase in the consumption was the result. He was making 
a calculation with his Directors a few days before, and they came 
to the conclusion that where gas-stoves had been fixed for two 
years they had paid the entire cost of the stove and fixing. The 
rent they charged was 2s. 6d. per quarter for the larger stoves, 
and Is. 6d. per quarter for the smaller ones. They had about 60 
on hire, and the number of consumers was about 1000. He was 
not prepared to say exactly what was the increase in the quantity 
of gas used in consequence of the stoves, because he had not 
sufficient data to go upon; but, speaking roughly, he thought 
it might be reckoned at 80,000 cubic feet a year all round for 
each cooking stove. Gas-fires and stoves for heating were not 
found to result in profit to the Company. 

Mr. Hunt inquired how Mr. Tew had arrived at his figure of 
80,000 cubic feet. 

Mr. Tew: In this way: We find the increase in some cases is 
50,000, and in some cases 20,000 cubic feet, and we strike the 
average at what I say. It is not a hard-and-fast line, bu the result 
of computation. We had no exhibition when we first began sup- 
plying stoves; but simply put on our bill-heads that gas cooking- 
stoves would be let on hire. 

Mr. J. M. Darwin (Longton) said that in September last they 
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had an exhibition of gas-stoves and other appliances at Longton, 
and endeavoured to interest the consumers and ratepayers in the 
use of gas-stoves for cooking and heating purposes. The Gas Com- 
mittee of the Corporation adopted the hire system, and being 
desirous of making the price of hiring the stoves as reasonable as 
possible, a rent of 10 per cent. on the net cost was adopted. The 
cooking-stoves were fixed free of charge, including the necessary 
tubing and the labour required; and considering what had just 
been stated as to the life of a stove, these would appear to be very 
easy terms for the consumers. For the heating-stoves a like rental 
of 10 per cent. was charged; but for the smaller kind, called 
*coseys,”’ it was necessary to charge a higher rental, partly because 
of their low cost, and their not being used more than six months in 
the year. As the result of the exhibition, 110 stoves were fixed up 
to Christmas last, and the rental charged on them for the quarter 
was about £12. The Corporation invested about £350 in stoves, 
and he estimated the total rental at £36 for the year. With regard 
to depreciation, the rental derived from the hiring of the stoves 
would be placed as a set-off against their cost, and no attempt 
would be made to show a profit; the only risk being the provision 
against any eventual loss by the stoves wearing out. It was almost 
impossible to say what quantity of gas was being consumed by 
these stoves; but as several persons who had hired them had special 
services and meters fixed, to enable them to note the gas used, 
he had by these means estimated the total consumption to be 
about 1 million cubic feet for the year, which at the selling price of 
gas (3s. 6d. per 1000 feet) would bring in an extra rental of £175, 
and a profit of £116 13s. 4d.; gas costing 1s. 2d. per 1000 feet 
at the consumer’s meter. As to the use of gas for heating rooms, 
consumers appeared to be surprised at the quantity burned in the 
stoves. This was not to be wondered at, seeing they were used for 
heating bedrooms, and probably were left burning during the 
whole of the night; two small ‘ cosey”’ stoves in one case in- 
creasing the consumption to three times the usual amount. The 
result of this had been that many of the heating-stoves had been 
returned ; but having once had the advantage of their adaptability 
and cleanliness, he had no doubt they would be required again 
next winter, and more care would be taken in regard to the time 
they were left burning. It was intended to hold a small gas exhi- 
bition in the autumn, in order to keep the interest alive; as with- 
out an exhibition it was probable the Corporation would not 
maintain their ground. Their first venture in calling the attention 
of consumers and others to the use of gas-stoves was by means of 
a shop in the centre of the town, where stoves were exhibited; 
circulars being also sent round with the quarterly accounts. It 
was found, however, that very little was done, only two stoves 
being let out on hire; and had it not been for holding a popular 
exhibition of gas appliances they would probably not have gone a 
step farther. 

Mr. RK. O. Paterson (Cheltenham) : What kind of heating-stoves 
do you refer to ? 

Mr. Darwin: They are called ‘‘ coseys,” and are made for the 
purpose of hanging in front of an ordinary grate. 

Mr. Paterson remarked that the stove which could increase the 
consumption to three times its ordinary amount would be an 
extravagant one. 

Mr. P. Sumpson (Rugby) said he had very recently gone into the 
stove business, and was quite of Mr. Stevenson’s opinion about the 
durability. It depended upon how the stoves were managed. He 
had one which he made 34 years ago, and it was as good now as 
then. It was composed of sheet iron. The price of gas had, no 
doubt, an influence on all such matters, and it was important to 
keep the public alive, and stir them up with some novelty. Last 
year, when it was getting towards autumn, he persuaded an hotel 
keeper at Rugby to have a cooker, and arranged to give a dinner to 
about 20 persons who were likely to be useful. He arranged to 
find the joints, and they had a good dinner all cooked by gas. 
Representatives of the Press were present, and the “ gas-cooked 
dinner” was well reported. He persuaded his Directors to com- 
mence letting out gas-stoves on hire, and they had an exhibi- 
tion which thus far had surpassed anything they had expected. 
Before the exhibition (which was opened only a fortnight pre- 
viously) they had 20 stoves out on hire; but since the exhibition he 
had taken orders for 39 stoves. He only intended to let three sizes, 
and did not recollect the sizes of the ovens, but thought they would 
be the same as Mr. Stevenson’s. The total cost was £226 10s. 
net, and he put down 12s. each for fixing, carriage, and sundry 
matters. The fixing, &., added £34 16s. to the net cost of the 
stoves, making the total outlay for the stoves £261 6s. The rent 
they charged was 1s. 6d. for the small ones, and 2s., 2s. 6d., and 
3s. for the others. The rental would come to £24 10s., being some- 
thing like 9} per cent. on the outlay. This was exclusive of wear 
and tear. They thought the profit on the extra gas supplied in the 
summer time would more than compensate for any deterioration 
that might take place in the stoves while in use. So far as he 
could judge, with the little experience he had had, it would 

more than do so. He might say that before they opened 
the exhibition he took care to have testimonials from every one 
who had had a stove fixed for three months. When an exhibition 
was held, it was much better to have testimonials from people well 
known to the consumers. When the exhibition opened, and he 
showed the testimonials, a number of people were interested in 
making inquiries; and they found the stoves to be a convenience— 
that if they cost a little more money the convenience more than 
compensated for the extra expense, if there was any. He did not 
intend to urge people to use gas-stoves on the score of economy, 





unless they looked after them themselves. If left to servants, they 
might not be at all economically used, especially rings for boiling. 
They had a little cooking at the exhibition; and he should recom- 
mend this to any one who thought of holding an exhibition. It 
answered admirably with him. He thought it was advisable to 
have a show-room, and was building one with the new offices in 
the town. They must keep the matter alive by an exhibition or 
in some other way until the advantages of gas cooking were more 
generally known. They expected to derive great benefit in Rugby 
from the summer consumption of gas. 

Mr. W. WInstaNnLey (Newcastle-under-Lyme) said he had fixed 
40 stoves on hire, and had an increased consumption on these 
accounts of 683,000 cubic feet. It was proved in this way: He 
took the 40 accounts for the twelve months previous, and the 
accounts since the stoves had been fixed; and this gave the 
increase he had named. It was somewhat difficult to ascertain 
the life of a stove. He took it at about seven years, and charged 
15 per cent. depreciation, and a rental of 20 per cent., which left 
5 per cent. for repairs. In seven years he hoped to have the 
stoves free. Mr. Stevenson had stated in his paper that he had 
cooked a dinner for 300 people at a cost of 9s. 7d.; but recently, 
at the Crystal Palace, a dinner was cooked for 200 people for 
3s. Od. 

Mr. Norru (Stourbridge) remarked that he thought the members 
ought to take into account the fact that the cooking extended over 
several days in the one case. This would, he said, make a differ- 
ence. He wished to have some information as to the average life 
of a stove, so as to insure the stoves from damage; and also the 
rental for the year. He had an agreement, on a printed form, 
which was signed by the consumer, to the effect that the stove 
was taken for twelve months, at a certain rental per annum, pay- 
able quarterly, and that the consumer paid for any damage which 
might be done to the stove while in his possession ; and at the end 
of the year, if thought desirable, he could give 14 days’ notice to 
determine the contract. 

Mr. Paterson was rather surprised to find that Mr. Stevenson 
was not a very enthusiastic advocate of letting gas-stoves on hire 
for cooking and heating. He thought gas mangers were pretty 
much of one mind as to the desirability of doing so. Mr. Steven- 
son appeared to base his objections to the system on the ground 
of there being no immediate profit from it; but he (Mr. Paterson) 
did not think it a wise thing, in the case of introducing a system 
of heating and cooking by gas, to go strictly on the lines of imme- 
diate returns. Gas managers had, of course, to overcome a great 
deal of objection on the part of the public; and, in the meantime, 
they might have to let out stoves at a lower rent than would cover 
wear and tear and interest on outlay. But the great object they 
had in view was to increase the consumption of gas, and introduce 
it for purposes for which it had not hitherto been popularly used. If 
they look at it from this point of view, it was clear they must be 
prepared to sacrifice in the meantime the additional profit they 
might hope to make by-and-by. It appeared to him, on glancing 
through the paper, that Mr. Stevenson’s figures as to the consump- 
tion of gas were arrived at partly from meter registration, and 
partly from estimates. But what surprised him (Mr. Paterson) 
was Mr. Stevenson estimating the year’s consumption on the 
experience of a smaller period, and assuming the stoves would be 
put out of use in the winter months. This was a new idea to him, 
because his experience was, that when once cooking by gas had 
been introduced, a permanent consumer was secured. ‘The facili- 
ties which gas-stoves afforded, both in large and limited house- 
holds, were so great, that people would not give up the use of them 
in winter time. The consumption Mr. Stevenson relied upon was, 
therefore, he (Mr. Paterson) thought, too low, because he had taken 
the probable consumption during the lighter months of the year only. 
The remarks of Mr. Hunt in reference to the extravagance to which 
boiling by gas gave rise, bore upon a matter he (Mr. Paterson) had 
been looking into for some years—namely, the separation of the 

roasting and baking oven from the boiling arrangements. In his 
own house he had cooked by gas entirely for the last twelve or 
thirteen years. He commenced with a stove having boilers on the 
top; but, whether from carelessness or accident (or perhaps from 
both), the boiling arrangement soon accomplished the destruction 
of the stove. It was made of sheet iron, and not particularly strong. 
It was impossible to avoid a kettle or a pot boiling over occasion- 
ally, and when this took place there was an amount of damp left 
about the stove which corroded it, and ultimately destroyed it. 
He now separated the oven from the boiling burners, which were 
placed on a hot-plate standing by the side. On the question of 
rates for hiring out stoves, they could hardly expect a consumer to 
pay more than a fair amount for wear and tear. If a stove will 
not now last ten years, he thought gas managers should set about 
finding ways and means of constructing an article which would 
give a longer life. He did not like to say a word to the injury of 
any industry ; but it seemed to him that the makers of gas-stoves 
had a very considerable advantage over gas managers just now. 
If they examined the thing, and considered the price they had to 
pay for it, they were forced to say that a gas-stove was a very high- 
priced article indeed; so much so that he was looking very 
anxiously into the matter, with the view of his Company making 
stoves themselves, or at all events having them made for them, at 
a considerable reduction en the price lists issued by any of the 
present makers. 
Mr. Layton (Redditch) observed that it had been stated that gas 
cooking might be done by putting burners in the ordinary ranges ; 





and he wished to know if any of the members had had experience 
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of this? He had, he said, seen testimonials that gas-burners had 
been put in ordinary grates, and that they answered very well. 

Mr. Wiystantey: With regard to the letting of stoves, I may 
mention that in my case I have an agreement drawn up to insure 
the hire of the stoves for twelve months. 

Mr. Stupson: I have seen apparatus that can be put into an 
ordinary kitchener, and have also seen meat and pastry cooked with 
it very nicely indeed; but I cannot say anything as to how this 
would act generally. The oven door has-to be left open, and I do 
not think the desired heat would be obtained under such circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Hunr said that in estimating the increased consumption 
from stoves, there was the normal increase for lighting purposes to 
be borne in mind; and from his own experiénce, he doubted whether 
the extra consumption for cooking was so great as had been esti- 


mated. He thought they ought not to depend upon the average 
given. He assumed that many of those persons who used gas 


cookers still continued using ordinary fires, employing the cookers 
as auxiliaries rather than substitutes for fires. 

Mr. Nort said his Company had not adopted the system of 
letting out stoves on hire, but were content to sell for a small 
profit; and, all things considered, this, in his opinion, was the 
better plan. He had a dread of stoves being returned in large 
numbers at the end of the summer, which would entail much 
labour and loss, as well as occupy considerable room. One great 
object to be attained was the prevention of the smell of cooking, &c., 
in the kitchen. To accomplish this he had, in one instance, pre- 
yailed upon the principal of a ladies’ school to remove the kitchener 
and substitute for it a good gas cooker, equal to the daily require- 
ments of between 30 and 40 persons. At one side of this there 
was a small coal-fire grate, which might be used for an asbestos 
fire. With regard to Mr. Hunt’s reference to the waste of gas 
through the carelessness of servants in leaving the boiling burners 
on when they were not required, he (Mr. North) thought Mr. Hunt 
had not covered the whole ground. He had in his mind two in- 
stances of gross carelessness and waste. One of his Directors 
asked him to call at his house and look at the cooker, some little 
alteration being suggested. He did so; and, going up to the oven, 
he asked the cook if she was using it. ‘Ohno, sir; I have done 
cooking long ago.’’ On opening the door of the oven he found the 
gas burning at the full; the cook having omitted to turn it off 
when she had finished with it. He reminded her that unless she 
attended to this her master would in all probability be finding 
fault with his gas bill. The other case was a still worse example. 
The servant having partially filled the cooker with firewood, 
lighted the gas, turned it on full, carefully shut the door, left it, 
and forgot all about it until her master and mistress returned home 
late and thought the house was on fire; the smell of burning wood 
being so strong. The feelings of the head of the household might 
be imagined when he discovered the economical proclivities of his 
cook. He just mentioned these cases to show the necessity for 
some supervision when gas cookers were in use; failing this, the 
cost would create a prejudice against cooking by gas. It appeared 
to him that their duty as gas managers was to supply stoves that 
would perform the greatest amount of work at the least cost for 
gas. In his case they were always ready to,send out cookers on 
approval, and if they were kept, all tubing, labour, &c., were 
charged at cost price. He might add that they had never yet had 
one returned. At his own house they had for four years cooked 
everything by gas; and with the stove they used, 50 cubic feet of 
gas would cook a complete dinner. He thought it was quite cer- 
tain that with gas at 3s. 2d. or less per 1000 cubic feet it was 
much cheaper for cooking purposes than coal. He had a great 
fancy for asbestos fires ; they were good friends to gas managers; 
for, when properly constructed, they were very effective and not 
very extravagant. Proper precautions should, however, be taken 
as to draught. He carefully avoided recommending a gas-fire 
where there was the least down draught. A few people in Stour- 
bridge declared that he had saved their lives by introducing gas- 
fires into their bedrooms. 

The PresipenT: Like Mr. Paterson, I am surprised Mr. Steven- 
son has not been more enthusiastic in regard to the letting of 
gas-stoves on hire; but the want of zest can hardly be wondered 
at when we look at his mode of calculation. I do not see why we 
should be so desirous of deriving absolute profit from this particular 
portion of our business—I mean the hire of stoves—as an invest- 
ment. We borrow money at 4 per cent., and use such money as 
capital. I do notsee why we should not be ready to borrow money 
at 4 per cent., and make this a distinct business. If you charged 
10 per cent. for letting out the stoves, there would be 6 per cent. 
to meet depreciation. In this way you would foster the use of 
gas-stoves, and confer a great advantage on the public. I do not 
think the advantage of the public is a thing we should lose sight 
of; and, apart from dividend on capital, we should consider how 
to place the greatest possible advantages in the hands of our 
consumers. Supposing we take what appears to be the average, 
from the testimony given here, and say there is a consumption 
of 20,000 cubic feet a year for each stove in use. There is no one 
who could not make at least 1s. per 1000 cubic feet upon every 
extra 1000 cubic feet sold. This being extra business, you would 
derive 20s. per annum from every cooking stove, altogether apart 
from the interest. Under the scheme I advocate, you secure 
yourselves from possible loss on capital by putting 6 per cent. to 
reserve, and you have a net profit of 20s. from the consumption 
on every stove you let on hire. Why should we not go farther, 
and, instead of only letting out cooking stoves, extend the system 














to gas-engines and every description of apparatus? Take the 
baker’s oven, which is coming to the front, and producing excellent 
results. If a few of these were fixed for bakers on deferred pay- 
ments, it would be quite as safe as the letting out of pianos by 
music sellers on the three-years system. It is not, I think, 
necessary that you should always charge 10 per cent. You should 
do it in the initiatory period; afterwards you will find consumers 
will have ideas of their own, and will be prepared to erect their 
own apparatus. You will be but pioneers, and consumers will 
take the matter into their hands shortly. I cannot help thinking 
a scheme that I broached some years ago at Burslem would be an 
effective one. The plan was to place a small boiling-stove gratis 
in every house; and when the stoves were out of repair we should 
have gone about, something like Aladdin, crying, ‘‘ New stoves for 
old ones,’”? and should have fixed others. This, at a cost of about 
3s. per customer, would make every one familiar with the con- 
venience of gas and lead the way to the use of larger apparatus. 
A 2s. 6d. boiling-stove is almost sufficient for the average house- 
hold. With such a stove we at home have done much of our 
boiling and all our ironing for years past; the latter being a use 
of the stove not pointed out. There is another material thing which 
has not been dwelt upon, though the most important consideration 
of all. That is the saving in the meat when cooked by gas. Some 
one has said that these stoves are used in summer only. Surely 
it cannot be known what an advantage there is in cooking by gas, 
or they would be as much in use in winter as in summer. When 
you know there is a saving of 11b. on every 10lbs. of meat as 
compared with cooking it before a coal fire, it is surely most 
desirable to apply the use of gas to the largest possible quantity of 
meat, and for roasting purposes to ignore the existence of a coal 
fire. Seeing it only costs 4d. for gas, and cooked meat is 15d. a 
pound, you put in your pockets 144d. by the saving on every leg of 
mutton. aes 
The proceedings terminated in the manner already indicated. 





NORTH OF ENGLAND GAS MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(Continued from p. 918.) 

The last paper presented at the recent meeting of this Asso- 
ciation was the following one, by Mr. D. M. Netson, of Glasgow, 
(and read for him by Mr. J. Atuan, of Edinburgh), entitled— 
EXPERIENCE WITH OXIDE OF IRON FOR GAS PURIFICATION. 

The subject of the removal of impurities in gas obtained by the 
destructive distillation of coal, is one which has engaged the atten- 
tion of chemists and gas engineers from the time when it was 
demonstrated to an incredulous public that ‘‘ smoke,” as it was 
originally designated, could be easily and profitably employed for 
purposes of illumination. During the earlier years of gas manu- 
facture, the processes of purification were rude and imperfect, and 
the gas supplied to the public was, as you are all aware, of a 
description that would not now be tolerated, because not only 
was a mixture of hydrocarbons sent on to the consumer, but he 
received, in addition, sulphur, ammonia, and carbon in various 
forms of combination—substances which were not only damaging 
to the photogenic quality of the gas, but which were highly pre- 
judicial to health, as well as destructive to pictures, books, and 
furniture. At that time the chemist had not discovered the intrinsic 
value of many of the elements liberated in the course of gas manu- 
facture ; and there was, therefore, no eager desire manifested to 
prevent their escape. But the day came when the scene changed 
—when the public insisted on being supplied with purer gas ; when 
Parliament ordained that gas companies should no longer be per- 
mitted to send out to the consumer deleterious compounds; and 
when (above all) chemistry, instead of remaining merely an empi- 
rical art, advanced with rapid and sure progress into the domain 
of the sciences, and demonstrated to wondering and admiring on- 
lookers that the very substances which had given so much trouble 
to the early gas manufacturer contained within themselves a golden 
harvest ready for the scientific reaper. ; 

In the few thoughts which I have hurriedly thrown together, it 
is not my intention to occupy your time by dwelling at any length 
upon the peculiarly interesting subject of gas purification in all its 
details. Indeed, I feel that I am utterly unable to deal with such 
a comprehensive question with anything like satisfaction to myself, 
or in a way that would prove materially instructive to this in- 
fluential Association. Suffice it, therefore, to say that, after the 
application of lime to the purification of gas, there was a noticeable 
absence of the sulphur and carbon compounds which had formerly 
caused so much annoyance. This was, so far, satisfactory to the 
consumer; but there was another section of the community who 
regarded the matter in a different light—namely, the residents in 
the neighbourhood of the gas-works. Hitherto, the sulphuretted 
hydrogen in particular, although distributed over the area under 
the company’s control/in small, perhaps homeopathic doses, was 
yet in quantities perceptible enough to cause offence to the olfac- 
tory nerves, and to destroy the gildings, &c.,in a room. What, 
then, must have been the effect upon the still more circumscribed 
area which surrounds a gas-works, when the purifiers were opened 
either to run off the blue billy, or, in later times, to remove the 
exhausted lime? It was nothing short of an absolute nuisance, 
which by-and-by threatened the very existence of gas-works in 
cities and other populous places. Something required to be done. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen must not be allowed to permeate the 
atmosphere. The chemist soon discovered that hydrated oxide of 
iron had a strong affinity for sulphur, and that it had the power of 
robbing gas of this element; and, further, that after the oxide 
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became clogged, it was only necessary, under certain conditions, 
to expose it to the atmosphere, and in a comparatively brief 
period, the circumstances being favourable, the iron gave up the 
sulphur, obtained in its place a fresh supply of oxygen, and was 
ready to be transferred to the purifier to do duty again as a sulphur 
arrester. This process caused little offence to any one; and so it 
has speedily grown into favour; until now, I think I am not far 
off the mark when I say, it is used to a greater or less extent in 
almost every gas-works of any consequence in England. 

It has been urged against the more extended adoption of oxide of 
iron as a purifying agent, that it cannot perform all the duties that 
lime performs in not only arresting the sulphurous fumes, but also 
the carbonic acid and ammonia. No one will be foolish enough to 
argue that it possesses all the qualities of lime; but a little atten- 
tion to the matter will, I think, show that the objection is not quite 
so formidable as at first sight it would appear. So far as carbonic 
acid is concerned, I am compelled to admit that if it is allowed to 
pass to the gasholder it exercises an unhealthy influence upon the 
illuminating power of the gas; but this may be guarded against by 
methods with which you are all familiar enough. With respect to 
ammonia, you also know that the tendency now-a-days is to seize 
upon every particle of this valuable substance before it reaches the 
length of the purifiers. And this leads me to remark here that 
many managers who have hitherto used lime alone as a purifying 
agent have argued that where lime can be obtained for (say) 10s. or 
12s. per ton, and where the spent produce can be sold as manure 
to farmers for (say) 2s. per ton, the cost of purification is so ridicu- 
lously low that they would never dream of introducing oxide of 
iron. There is something to be said for this position. But, even 
here, other elements crop up for consideration. The manufacture 
of gas has been one of progress; and in places of any consequence 
the gas manager is required to be as much a chemist as an engineer. 
Places where not many years ago the sole products of manufacture 
were gas, tar, and coke, are now transformed into chemical estab- 
lishments in which some of the bye-products are converted into 
marketable commodities, notably sulphate of ammonia. The free 
ammonia is never allowed to reach the lime purifier, and therefore 
the spent lime is, comparatively speaking, valueless, because it is 
not saturated with nitrogen. 

Now, gas managers and gas engineers are not for a moment to 
suppose that they alone have been advancing in the application of 
chemistry to their industry. The British farmer, competing with 
the produce raised on the virgin soil of America, has been compelled 
to look about for a substance which will nourish and invigorate the 
impoverished land he cultivates. So long as lime obtained at the 
gas-works contained a certain percentage of ammonia, he knew 
that it performed the functions of ‘a fertilizer ; but now that it is a 
mere sulphate of lime, it is of little use to him except upon heavy 
soils, and even then he is not inclined to give anything like a price 
for it. What isthe result? As surely as managers rob the gas of 
its ammonia, so surely will the spent lime decrease in value; and 
ultimately it will become a serious matter for companies who per- 
sist in using it solely, how they are to dispose of the refuse. All 
this, I think, points to the more extended use of oxide of iron for 
purification purposes. I do not mean that it should be used alone, 
because unless a manager finds it to be to his advantage to dispense 
with lime at the expense of lowering the illuminating power of his 
gas, he will always provide the equivalent of one purifier of lime 
to intercept the carbonic acid. As I have already indicated, the 
oxide, when once it has been charged with sulphur, may, at a very 
moderate expense, and without creating a nuisance to any one, be 
revivified, and so continue to be used for years; the only additional 
expense to the original cost being that of working, which is very 
small. 

Oxide of iron, as you are all aware, may be obtained both natu- 
rally and artificially. In the latter condition, it may be considered 
as a bye-product of other chemical processes, notably in connection 
with dyeing operations, or as a material specially prepared to meet 
the growing demands of gas manufacturers; while in the former 
or natural state it is found in large quantities in the boggy districts 
of Ireland. It is not my intention to institute any comparison 
between the practical results obtained by working with the natural 
and with the artificial oxides of iron, because, in dealing with such 
a subject in the general terms I am using, I could not consider or 
put into the balance, one as against the other, the various com- 
mercial principles which come into play. It may be more con- 
venient for one company to enter into an arrangement by which 
they get the use of the oxide subject to the condition that it shall 
be returned to the lender charged with 40 or 50 per cent. of sulphur, 
as the case may be, and for others to become absolute owners of 
the material, and deal with it as they choose. This, however, I will 
maintain, that Nature is infinitely superior to Art in the preparation 
of combinations useful to us mortals. The chemist may endeavour 
to produce (and, to a great extent, he has succeeded in producing) 
satisfactory substitution compounds for those prepared by natural 
agency in the world’s laboratory; but Nature is the more skilful 
worker of the two, even with the same tools, if it be permissible to 
use such an expression. 

It is foreign to my purpose, even if I were qualified for the task, 
to wander through the maze of chemical formule, in order to show 
the exact difference between the composition of the two forms or 
qualities of oxide to which I have been referring; but I think I 
have said enough to indicate my preference for a good natural oxide, 
with a fine stringy fibre, which almost always indicates the presence 
of the requisite amount of moisture to enable the iron oxide to do its 
work well. My intention—although, perhaps, not clearly enough 








indicated by the title of the paper—is rather to excite discussion 
on this all-important subject, and thus to bring forth, from the 
latent store of knowledge which I know is to be found in this 
Association, information which will be of infinite service to gas 
managers all the world over. I have received much and valuable 
testimony as to the efficiency of oxide of iron for purification pur- 
poses from gas managers in various parts of the country; but, for 
certain reasons, I will content myself with giving what may be re- 
garded as representative data from the experience of Mr. T. Douglas 
Hall, of the Brompton Gas-Works, Adelaide, South Australia. 
It has a special interest in this respect, that this gentleman, far 
removed from aid such as you can all more conveniently command, 
began the use of oxide three years ago, and had to feel his way 
to the best known method of working it. His success is all the 
more definite, and his data correspondingly more reliable, obtained 
as it has been under such untoward conditions. After stating that 
the colonial oxide is not so lasting as that obtained from this 
country, he gives the following figures by way of showing the 
relative cost of lime and oxide of iron during a period of three 
years and one month :— 

Quantity of gas purified ..... . » . 814,881,100 cub. ft. 

Cost of oxide per 1000 cubic feet of gas . 013d. 

Lime used during 1878 (when only lime was 

used) to purify 97,913,600 cubic feet of gas . 
Average quantity of gas purified per bushel 
Lime needed (at above rate) to 
purify 314,881,100 ft. of gas 34,700 bushels 
Lime actually used . . . . 11,069 


10,790 bushels. 
9,074 cub. ft. 


” 


Quantity of lime saved by use of oxide , . . . 23,631 bushels. 
Cost of 23,631 bushels of lime, at 9d... . . £886 8 8 
Less cost of oxide (36 toms). . . » » s+ 174 4 6 
Net saving in three years by use of oxide £711 18 9 


He further adds that he finds labour less with oxide, and thinks 
the foregoing figures ought to be convincing proof that oxide of 
iron is the proper thing to use for the purification of coal gas. It 
only requires study and care to get it to work efficiently. He knows 
its nature pretty well now; and, given large purifiers, so as to 
allow the gas lime to leave its impurities behind, it is more 
economical and easy to work with than lime. Mr. J. Hall, of the 
Gas-Works, St. Andrews (father of Mr. Douglas Hall), who kindly 
conveyed the foregoing figures to me, states that in his own expe- 
rience he uses half oxide and half lime; and, although his purifiers 
are somewhat small, the result is satisfactory. 

Having no desire to exhaust this subject, but rather to open the 
way to your discussion of it, you will kindly excuse the brevity 
of this paper. 

Discussion. 

The PRESIDENT said there were one or two things in the paper 
with which he could scarcely agree. Mr. Nelson, in his strong 
advocacy of oxide of iron as against the use of lime for purifica- 
tion, seemed rather to depreciate lime to an extent scarcely fair to it. 
The cost of lime purification at York was, including labour, not 
more than about #d. per ton of coal carbonized. The assumed 
maximum value of gas lime was put in the paper at about 2s. per ton, 
and this was stated as obtainable under favourable circumstances. 
At the York works 5s. per ton was readily obtained for gas lime. 
Another statement made was that in all well-managed works gas 
lime now contained no ammonia, and that it was of very little 
use except upon heavy soils. This was not correct. The experi- 
ence of agriculturists around York gave Mr. Nelson’s statement a 
flat contradiction. The York gas lime contained no ammonia—it 
was taken out before the gas reached the purifiers. Yet the gas 
lime produced splendid results upon wheat crops; while for oats, 
nothing like it produced such splendid straw and yield of corn. 
The gas lime was also very valuable on turnip crops, and this was 
an acknowledged fact round about York, where it was extensively 
used. Gas lime was also employed on certain grass lands for 
destroying the rough herbage and producing fine grass; there was 
nothing to beat it, when put on in a proper way and at a proper 
time of the year. Therefore he stood up for the use of lime. He 
thought Mr. Nelson had depreciated lime below its proper level. 
Professor Voelcker bore out what he (the President) said, that gas 
lime, when exposed for a certain time to the air, was better for 
agricultural purposes than fresh lime. These were facts he could 
speak to from jlong practice; because at the York Gas-Works 
nothing but lime was used for purification. 

Mr. J. Wuyte (Seaham Harbour) said he agreed with the Pre- 
sident. He never used anything but lime, and only wished he 
was so favourably placed as the President was as to get 5s. a ton 
for his gas lime. For six or seven years he was glad to give it 
away, and yet he did not see his way to use oxide of iron. For 
the last two years he had obtained 1s. a ton for the gas lime. He 
was persuaded that it was a very poor fertilizer of the ground. A 
gardener once came to him, and asked if there was any gas lime 
for sale. He (Mr. Whyte) replied that he could sell it at 5s. a ton. 
The gardener said he would give 5s. a load—14 ecwt.—because he 
had used gas lime for 14 years in the garden where he had pre- 
viously been; and he added, ‘ Keep it all for me at 5s. a load; for 
if people knew the value of it, they would give more for it.” He 
wished he could get the same price for it now; but it only fetched 
1s. a ton. 

Mr. JouuirFe said he must confess to having a strong prejudice 
in favour of lime; and, although Mr. Nelson had tried to charm 
them into the use of oxide, he was not converted yet. When he 
saw it announced that Mr. Nelson was going to read a paper on 
this subject, he went into the question of cost, and found that the 
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vost of lime at Sunderland was 0°25d., and of labour 0°14d.; 
making the total cost 0°39d. Oxide of iron was useful on certain 
occasions. In regard to the restriction as to sulphur compounds, 
although the Sunderland Company were not, like some of their 
neighbours, tied down to 20 grains of sulphur, they might be so 
tied down at some time, and they must anticipate this by purifying 
the gas as far as possible. 

Mr. H. Woopatt said he must express his disappointment with 
the paper. A paper on oxide of iron ought to give some information 
about the material; but he did not think Mr. Nelson had told 
them anything at all. There was not a person in the room who 
was not perfectly familiar with what Mr. Nelson had stated in his 
paper. As to the question between lime and oxide, this was a 
practical matter for every one to determine for himself. They must 
each consider what was the most economical course to adopt, after 
taking all things into account. Undoubtedly they could not realize 
the same standard of purity with oxide of iron as with lime. Seeing 
that lime was productive of very great nuisance, the question was 
how they could mitigate the nuisance as much as possible. He was 
strongly of opinion that a combination of oxide of iron with lime, 
either in the same or in alternate boxes, was both expedient and 
profitable. It was a great pity that such a valuable material as 
sulphur should be wasted and sent into the air. The quantity of 
sulphur that could be taken up by oxide of iron would meet all the 
cost of labour. What remained to be done was to take out the 
carbonic oxide and increase the illuminating power ; after this the 
sulphur could be easily dealt with by hme in separate boxes. By 
this process there was the greatest economy, and nuisance was 
avoided; while at the same time they had lime which was very 
good for farmers. 

Mr. Newson said he was much obliged to the President and other 
gentlemen for their frank criticism. He did not come there to 
read an exhaustive paper, which would deprive the meeting of the 
chance of discussing the subject. He stated in his paper what 
was absolutely necessary to create a discussion. He could have 
told them, as Mr. Woodall remarked, more with respect to the 
various methods of purifying gas by a combination of lime and 
oxide, either in purifiers set apart, or reserving a tray in certain 
purifiers. But these were all matters of practical detail; and he 
had desired to guard against entering the domain of practical gas 
managers. He wassurprised at the amount of ignorance prevailing 
in the North of England with respect to the use of oxide of iron. 
He had not given much information in his paper, because he 
expected his hearers would have known all the facts. This was 
not a question as to what was best for farmers, but what value it 
bore upon the purification of coal gas, and which method yielded 
the best result. In different parts of the country various results 
were obtained in regard to the value of spent lime; but no one 
would tell him that spent lime at the present day was at all 
equivalent in value to the spent lime of 20 or 25 years ago. There 
was now only a trace of ammonia left in the lime, and formerly 
the ammonia was an important element in the gas lime used by 
farmers. The price realized for spent lime was a material factor 
in calculating the cost. He knew some cases where the gas 
company received 6d. a ton for it, and it cost 1s. a ton to remove. 
This was the case at Glasgow. At Dundee it was worth Is. a ton 
on the rails. At Selkirk 6s. 6d. a ton was obtained for it. Spent 
lime was double the weight of the original lime; and ifit cost 13s. a 
ton in the first instance, and in its foul condition realized 6s. 6d. 
a ton, practically the old price was obtained. He might mention 
the fact that in no case could gas be properly purified without a 
certain proportion of lime. Whatever use might be made of oxide, 
and in whatever form it was used, it was absolutely necessary to 
finish with lime. 

The report of the remainder of the proceedings at this meeting 
has already been published. 








WEST OF SCOTLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS 
MANAGERS. 
(Continued from p. 919.) 

At the conclusion of the proceedings reported last week, 

Mr. J. Buack (Old Kilpatrick) read the following paper on 
PURIFICATION BY OXIDE OF IRON AND LIME COMPARED 
WITH LIME ALONE. 

My paper treats on a subject about which comparatively few 
care very much ; still to me it means pounds, shillings, and pence. 
In my estimation, oxide of iron cannot be beaten as a purifying 
agent in the manufacture of coal gas. I shall mention some of 
the objections urged against its use, and then try to show the 
advantages to be gained by employing it. 

I am told by one person that oxide is a very injurious thing, 
because it destroys the gas by taking up the light oils and other 
carbons. This, I think, can be proved to be a false notion. 
Another tells me that it is a dangerous thing to work with, as 
spontaneous combustion may take place. This, again, in my 
opinion, is not the case. Another says he will never use it, owing 
to the smell. My experience is that if it smells strongly, the man 
in charge has not been doing his duty; because there are fewer 
offensive odours from oxide than from lime. It has a bad smell 
only when allowed to remain too long in the purifier. 

As to the advantages which oxide of iron has over lime, one is 
that, compared with lime, it is cheaper. Another is that it never 
cakes or gets hard in the purifier; and in that case you have less 
pressure, also less carbon on the retorts; and, when well spent, one 
ton of it is worth ten tons of spent lime. As to its durability, this 
all depends upon the amount of care taken of it. One ton of oxide, 





of the finest quality, can soon be spoiled. Some managers recom- 
mend the oxide to be put in on the bottom sieves, which is bad 
management. Others throw it out of the purifier; leaving it, 
perhaps, in a heap all night. By the next morning it has become 
overheated, and’ cannot again be restored to its former vitality. 
Another says that to water it when hot will prevent it taking fire. 
By so doing he cools it too fast; and a few applications of the 
water will make it fit only for the rubbish heap, as it has become 
dead, and at the same time it has not taken up enough impurities 
to make it worth the expense of sending it to Leeds or London. 

My own experience for the past 16 years is that, in order to get 
the full benefit of oxide, three purifiers are required—viz., two for 
oxide and one for lime. Damp the oxide only when wanted for 
puttingin. I also find that, by putting less on the sieves, an advan- 
tage is derived. When too much is put on, one half is overcharged 
before the other is even coloured. If this point is attended to, 
oxide will last much longer. Mr. Stewart stated at our last meeting, 
that 2 million cubic feet of gas could be passed through one ton of 
oxide. At our works we find no difficulty in passing 4 millions per 
ton, and the cost of labour is less than with lime. The expense of 
purification with lime alone is 14d. per 1000, or £6 5s. per million 
cubic feet. With oxide and lime it is only 1s. 4d. per 1000, or 
£1 11s. 3d. per million cubic feet. This shows a clear profit of 
£4 13s. 9d. Now take this saving on a make of 20 millions, and at 
the end of ten years you will be about £900 to the good. 

In conclusion, there is one point which seems to have been 
omitted—namely, the value of spent oxide. Waste lime is looked 
upon only as a drug now, and in my own case it has to be given 
away. Oxide, on the other hand, if well spent, can be sold at from 
10s. to 30s. per ton. I had 4 tons of new oxide from Mr. D. M. 
Nelson; only 2 tons of it has been in use as yet, and it has given 
me fair satisfaction. Each purifier passed, during winter, 80,000 
cubic feet, leaving the lime to finish with upwards of 500,000 cubic 
feet. I have here a sample of spent lime, which some of you per- 
haps would like to see. I need not tell you that I saved the price 
of my new oxide the first year; and sold 6 tons of old oxide at 10s. 
per ton, after having it in use for 15 years. If I am spared for 
another ten years, I shall get 30s. per ton for it; and Mr. Nelson 
will by that time have a store in Glasgow, where all will be able to 
procure what quantity they desire, without carriage from Dundee, 
which is a drawback to its more general use. 

Discussion. 

Mr. 8S. Buack (Alexandria) remarked that he had used oxide of 
iron for two years, and it had given him every satisfaction. In all 
respects it was a decided saving. The labour in connection with 
its use was less than with lime, and he found that there was less 
back pressure. Where waste lime could be sold advantageously, 
oxide of iron was perhaps not so profitable; but in cases like his 
own, where it was extremely difficult to dispose of spent lime, 
there was an immense advantage. In using oxide, however, he 
found it necessary to have ample shed accommodation. 

Mr. Roxss asked Mr. Black how many trays he had in his 
purifiers. 

Mr. Buack said he had two. 

Mr. RENFREW inquired the cost of purifying in Mr. Black’s own 
works with oxide as compared with lime. 

Mr. Brack said that the cost for material with oxide was jd. per 
1000 feet, and with lime alone 14d. per 1000 feet. 

Mr. D. M. Netson remarked that the palpable saving by using 
oxide of iron as compared with lime was explained in this way. 
Long ago, when farmers relied upon gas-works for spent lime for 
use as manure, it contained a certain proportion of ammonia; but 
in recent years gas managers had introduced apparatus to prevent 
this valuable compound from reaching the purifiers, and the conse- 
quence was that the lime was of comparatively little importance. 
As to the saving in labour, he mentioned that lime required to be 
changed once a week or oftener according to the make; but there 
was no necessity for such frequent changing with oxide. Those who 
had employed oxide of iron were not likely to discontinue its use, 
except in cases where the requisite space for revivification could not 
be obtained. He would not go the length of saying that oxide of 
iron possessed all the qualities necessary for the purification of 
gas. Lime should be used with it, in order to remove the carbonic 
acid; but the combination of the two ought to give the most 
economical results. 

Mr. Buack, in reply, maintained that, in changing the purifiers, 
there was a saving of expense to the extent of nearly one-half. He 
had three 6-feet purifiers with two sieves in each. ‘Two of these 
vessels he used with oxide, and one withlime. At first he used the 
oxide 6 inches in depth; but he had since reduced it to 4 inches, 
and he found this to be a great advantage. He had only 3 inches 
of lime on each sieve. His make this year was close upon 2 million 
cubic feet. 

Mr. AmBrosE asked whether Mr. Black changed his lime puri- 
fiers oftener than the oxide of iron ones. 

Mr. Buack said that if lime were used in the three purifiers they 
would require to be changed once (perhaps oftener) a week ; but 
when oxide was used it took up the impurities, and therefore the 
lime lasted longer. 

Mr. Ross said this was explained by the oxide getting all the 
dirty gas first, and leaving what was comparatively a clean product 
for the lime. 

The PrEsIDENT observed that he had been using oxide of iron for 
the last three years. At first he had a good deal of trouble with 
it; but he believed the whole secret of success consisted in giving 
ample purifying surface for the quantity of gas passed. In his own 
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experience, when at first the oxide was brought out of the purifiers, 
he watered it a good deal, and the effect was that, in addition to his 
trouble, he used as much lime as before. He threw the oxide aside 
as being useless (there being only 28 per cent. of sulphur in it), 
and procured a fresh supply. Subsequently he thought he would 
try the old oxide again. He used it last winter with better results 
than before; but he could not pass so much gas through as Mr. 
Black, because his purifiers were smaller in proportion to the 
make. When making 240,000 cubic feet in the 24 hours, he 
changed an oxide purifier every three days and a lime purifier every 
second day at the farthest. Prior to using oxide he required to 
change his lime purifiers every 24 hours, or 36 hours at the farthest. 
The main secret of working oxide of iron was to give it plenty of 
rest and have room to spread it out. As regarded the value of 
lime, a great deal depended upon the locality. Last year all his 
spent lime was sold at 2s. 6d. per ton. As far as the farmers were 
concerned, they preferred carbonate of lime rather than lime that 
was charged with sulphur. 

Mr. Ross proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Black for his paper ; 
and the motion was agreed to. 


Mr. J. Ross (Ayr) then read a paper on 
WET VERSUS DRY METERS. 

In introducing this subject for discussion, I do so in the hope 
that it will bring forth, for the benefit of the Association, matters 
of an interesting character relative to the qualities, good or bad, 
of the instruments in use for the measurement of coal gas. As 
gas managers, we are too well aware of the widespread divergence 
of opinion which prevails, within the limited circle of our pro- 
fession, regarding that much-abused instrument, the gas-meter. A 
minority persistently hold that the dry meter is superior in every 
respect to the wet meter; but the majority deny the assertion, and 
positively maintain that, for durability and accuracy of registra- 
tion, the wet meter is par excellence and beyond dispute the 
meter. Having formed these strong opinions, a manager is guided 
by them in his choice of a meter, and he makes his purchases 
accordingly. Those of us who have an affection for both will 
make purchases of wet and dry meters to suit the circumstances 
under which we may be placed. 

In giving out meters for fixing, a prudent manager will ask 
the consumer where he intends putting up his meter. If the place 
is to be subject to the influence of frost, then a dry meter ought to 
be given out; but if well within the four walls of the house, then 
either a wet or a dry one will answer. In all cases the meter 
should, if possible, not be in the breast of a window or under 
a dirty seullery or kitchen sink, but on a shelf or in a dry cup- 
board. When a tin-cased wet or dry meter is placed under a wet 
kitchen sink, its doom is at once sealed, for oxidation will soon end 
its days. Speaking for myself, I make it a rule not to put any 
restraint upon the consumers in the choice of a meter. If they 
desire a wet one, they are supplied with this kind; if a dry meter 
is requested, a dry one they receive. And if the relations existing 
between the gas company and its consumers are occasionally 
strained, this strain is not lightened by refusing what I consider a 
not unreasonable request. 

teverting to the divergence of opinion that exists among gas 
managers as to which of the two instruments is the better for coal 
gas measurement, I must say that my own opinion is decidedly 
in favour of the wet meter, as being the more durable, and possess- 
ing greater freedom from the friction and jerkiness so charac- 
teristic of its weaker brother, the dry meter. This jerkiness in 
working is the only fault I have to find with the dry meter. Its 
peculiar arrangement of cranks, connecting-rods, and spindles 
renders it liable to give out its gas in an unsteady and very often 
annoying manner. If makers would turn their attention to 
remedying this very grave defect, I believe the dry meter would 
become more popular. Notwithstanding its eccentricities, how- 
ever, I use it largely. Its non-liability to become, during frosty 
weather, a concrete mass of tin plate, leather, block tin, brass, and 
ice, is, I think, a very good recommendation in itself for according 
to it a more extended trial than most managers are inclined to 
give. As regards its registration, it is all that I desire. 

For those who are users of wet meters, I cannot do better than 
bring before you an instrument worthy of your patronage. I refer 
to the Warner and Cowan patent drum meter. By recent im- 
provements in its measuring chambers, the registration is prac- 
tically the same under all the various positions of the water-line— 
that is, within a certain range. When, however, the water falls 
below this range, the inlet-valve closes and stops the supply. For 
the information of those members who may not be acquainted 
with its order of working, I will endeavour to explain it in as 
simple a manner as possible. Within the larger or ordinary drum 
there is a smaller one, having its top just peeping above the proper 
level of the water. On the water falling below its true level, the 
side slits or openings of this little ‘‘ detective’”’ drum become ex- 
posed, thereby allowing the extra or superabundant gas to enter its 
chambers. These being set at the very opposite angle to those in 
the main drum, this extra gas is wound or screwed back to the 
front to undergo remeasurement; so that the true quantity is only 
allowed to pass the outlet, and therefore an incorrect registration is 
impossible. 

I merely refer to this particular meter as possessing all the good 
qualities which we, as gas managers, ardently desire; and shall 
now be glad to hear what the other members of the Association 
have to say upon the subject. 

Discussion. 
The Prestpent said he had a strong feeling in regard to meters, 





and liked wet ones. He should be perfectly satisfied with dry 
meters if consumers could be induced to pass 38 or 4 cubic feet an 
hour; but if a less quantity than this were passed, his experience 
was that the company or corporation were simply making the con- 
sumers a present of the gas. At one time he had twelve dry meters 
attached to public lamps in Kilmarnock. They registered correctly 
in the first season. In May, however, lighting was discontinued 
till about the middle of July ; and when lighting was resumed, he 
found that only one of the twelve was registering, and the others 
were passing gas without doing so. He had tested these meters, 
and the result was that more than 3 cubic feet of gas per hour was 
registered correctly by them; but less than this quantity they did 
not register at all. In Kilmarnock they only consumed 1} cubic feet 
per hour in the public lamps. They had a few consumers. who 
burned 100 cubic feet per annum ;-20 who burned 200 cubic feet; 
and a large number burning not more than 2600 cubic feet. If he 
were to provide dry meters in the majority of these cases, what 
would be the result? Simply that he would be supplying the gas 
for nothing, because the small quantity consumed would not be 
registered. 

Mr. Ross said that for public lamps he took off wet meters and 
substituted dry ones, simply because the frost in winter prevented 
the former working. So far, the dry meters had not given any 
trouble. They did not stop during the summer, like those described 
by the President. He had no trouble with the dry meters, and 
never found them passing gas without registration, except in one 
vase, and this was a meter the valve-spindle of which had been 
broken. 

The PRESIDENT inquired what quantity of gas they passed. 

Mr. Ross said that both large and small quantities were passed. 
He had 150, 100, and 80 light dry meters in the town, and they 
went well. 

The PresipENT observed that he had no fault to find with the 
larger-sized meters. 

Mr. Ross said both the large and the small meters went well. 
He was satisfied with their action, and he meant to use them in 
the future as he had done in the past. 

Mr. M‘Giucurist said he was sure the members were all obliged 
to Mr. Robb for bringing up this subject for discussion. He had, 
however, been somewhat peculiar in the way in which he had stated 
his case. He had adopted a meter of which he did not approve, 
and had advocated the use of a meter in which he had little faith. 
Mr. Robb told them of meters which had been put up in the South 
55 years ago, and which were as good to-day as when they were 
fixed, and he (Mr. M‘Gilchrist) therefore thought that a strong case 
had been made out for wet meters. With such a high opinion of 
the value of the wet meter, why should Mr. Robb allow his con- 
sumers to have their own way? He was of the same opinion as 
Mr. Robb. He believed that the wet meter was the most reliable 
instrument for the registration of gas, and he put his convictions 
into practice. In Dumbarton the consumers of gas had a wet 
meter free of charge. No doubt a great number of people wished 
to have dry meters; but those who insisted upon having these 
meters in Dumbarton had to pay for them. If a dry meter was 
given free to one consumer, these meters must be given to all, as it 
was difficult to draw the line. This was a rather serious matter for 
a company or corporation who had capital invested in wet meters. 
The difficulty with regard to wet meters freezing in winter could be 
overcome by the use of glycerine, and attending to the position of 
the meter. 

Mr. Ross said that, although his opinion was in favour of wet 
meters, he was guided by circumstances in supplying dry meters, 
and he had never had any trouble with them. 

On the motion of the PRESIDENT, a vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. Robb for his paper. 


The Committee’s recommendation that the office-bearers should 
remain as they were, until it was seen whether the amalgamation 
with the North British Association should take place, was agreed 
to; and the next meeting was appointed to be held in Glasgow in 
the month of September. 

At the conclusion of the proceedings, Mr. D. Jeffrey (of Messrs. 
W. and B. Cowan) explained the new governor patented by 
Mr. Key; and Mr. D. M. Nelson exhibited a section of the Sie- 
mens regenerative gas-burner. 

In the afternoon the members dined in the Osborne Hotel. 
Mr. Dalziel occupied the chair; and Mr. Smith, of Newton, Ayr, 
discharged the duties of croupier. On the succeeding day a 
number of the members visited the various scenes associated with 
the life and history of Burns. 








THE WATER-WORKS OF EDINBURGH, PORT 
ELIZABETH, AND PETERBOROUGH. 

Three papers were read at the Meeting last Tuesday of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. They described the water supply 
arrangements of the three above-named places; the discussion in 
respect to them being deferred till this evening's meeting. 

THe EpinsurGH WaATER-WorKs. 

The author of the first paper (Mr. Alexander Leslie, M. Inst. C.E.) 
said that the water supply of Edinburgh was derived in almost 
equal portions from two main sources, the Pentland Hills and the 
Moorfoot Hills. In 1621 an Act was passed by the Scottish Parlia- 
ment for the introduction of the first gravitation supply of water, 
previous to which time the inhabitants had to depend entirely 
upon wells. This supply was derived from the Comiston Springs 
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about 3 miles from Edinburgh. It was introduced in 1681, and 
amounted to about 135,000 gallons per day. An additional supply 
was brought in nearly 20 years later. Again, a further supply was 
introduced, from the east end of the Pentland Hills, in 1761. After 
several reports from Mr. John Smeaton, Mr. Thomas Telford, and 
others, an Act was obtained for introducing the water of the Crawley 
Springs, the works for which were completed in 1822. By this 
means a supply of upwards of 24 million gallons per day throughout 
the year was rendered available, at a cost of £229,000. The scheme 
included the construction of the Glencorse reservoir, and the laying 
of a pipe 8} miles in length and 15 inches in diameter. Previous to 
the introduction of this water, the works were handed over by the 
town to a Company, who administered the water affairs of the city 
until 1870. The next application to Parliament was in 1843, when 
the Bavelaw, Listonshields, and Black Springs on the north side of 
the Pentlands were introduced. This work was completed in 1848, 
giving an additional supply of 2 million gallons per day at a cost 
of £100,000. The Act also included the construction of the Threip- 
muir and Harlaw reservoirs for compensating the Water of Leith 
and Bavelaw Burn for the abstraction of the spring water. In 
1847 an Act was obtained to construct Clubbie Dean, Torduff, 
Loganlea, and Bonally reservoirs, and also to increase the capacity 
of Glencorse by raising it 4 feet. In 1856 another Act was passed, 
authorizing the introduction of the Colzium Springs, and the con- 
struction of a compensation reservoir at Harperrig, on the Water 
of Leith. A still further supply was obtained from the Crosswood 
Springs, an Act for which was passed in 1863; and this included 
the construction of a compensation reservoir on the Crosswood 
Burn. The water was introduced in 1868, and this was the last 
work carried out by the Water Company. The total available 
amount for the district of Edinburgh, Leith, and Portobello was 
about 8 million gallons per day, which, at that time, was equal to 
34 gallons per head per day, for the then estimated population of 
230,000. About 14 per cent. of the quantity was used for manu- 
facturing purposes. The total cost of the works, up to that time, 
was about £500,000. 

An Act of Parliament was passed in 1869, transferring the water- 
works from the Company to a Trust composed of representatives 
from Edinburgh, Leith, and Portobello. The Trust came into 
power on Whitsunday of the following year. Their first proceed- 
ings consisted in an application to Parliament for power to intro- 
duce the water of St. Mary’s Loch, which Bill, after having passed 
the House of Commons, was ultimately rejected by the House of 
Lords. The opinion of the ratepayers was then taken as, to the 
proper course to pursue by means of a plebiscitum, and it was 
determined to apply to Parliament for power to introduce water 
from the Moorfoot district. Plans were lodged for this Bill in the 
autumn of 1873, and parliamentary sanction was obtained for it in 
the following session. 

The watershed of the Moorfoot district consists mainly of the 
Moorfoot Hills, forming a portion of the long band of Silurian 
uplands which stretch across Scotland from St. Abb’s Head to 
Portpatrick ; and being a satisfactory gathering-ground for obtain- 
ing water for domestic supply. This scheme consisted in the 
utilization of a drainage area amounting to 14,500 acres, of which 
6131 acres were included in the portion of the watershed of the 
Gladhouse Burn (above the site of the reservoir of that name), 
while 1337 acres formed the drainage area of the Tweddale Burn. 
These, together with Portmore Loch, with its drainage area of 
610 acres, were the portions available for town supply. The 
scheme was laid out on the assumption that compensation should 
be provided in the proportion of one-third of the yield of the 
district operated on, leaving two-thirds of the yield for town 
supply; and reservoirs were provided with storeage equal to 
six months of the annual yield. Gladhouse reservoir has a 
storeage capacity of 1700 million gallons, with a surface area of 
899 acres; and its greatest depth is 68} feet. The crest of the 
waste weir is 150 feet long; and the weir cost £63,400, or £231 
per million cubic feet of storeage. Into this reservoir the flood 
waters of the Tweddale Burn are conducted by a segmental open 
aqueduct formed of concrete, which cost £12,000. <A reservoir was 
constructed on the site of Portmore Loch—by means of which its 
surface area was increased from 82 to 106 acres, and an available 
depth of water of 10 feet was obtained—at a cost of £12,500. The 
water from this reservoir is conveyed by a fire-clay pipe, 24. inches 
in diameter, to a measuring-cistern below Gladhouse embankment, 
from which it, along with the water from Gladhouse reservoir, is 
led towards Edinburgh by a conduit (4ft. 6in. by 3 ft.) 3 miles in 
length, which discharges into a circular well, 12 feet in diameter 
and 16 feet deep. At this point pressure is put on to the main pipe 
which leads to Edinburgh. The pipe is partly 24 inches, and 
partly 22 inches in diameter, and 8} mileslong. Several important 
works, such as bridges and tunnels, occurred on the line of track. 
There were also various branch-pipes for the supply of the districts 
lying to the east of it, including Dalkeith, Musselburgh, Gilmer- 
ton, &e. 

The water is discharged into a large service reservoir constructed 
at Alnwick Hill, within 3 miles of Edinburgh, at which place the 
purification filters were also erected. The service reservoir has an 
area of 5 acres; it is 900 feet long, 240 feet wide, and contains 
20 million gallons. There are four filter-beds, fed by an arrange- 
ment of piping, which leads away the water from a regulating 


tank constructed on the lower side of the main embankment of 


the service reservoir. These filter-beds are each about 4 acre in 
extent, and were designed to pass 9 million gallons of water a day, 
supposing three of them to be working, and the remaining one 








being cleaned. The water is drawn off from these filters through 
fire-clay pipes, varying from 6 to 22 inches in diameter; and is 
admitted into a clear-water reservoir through a regulating-well, 
by means of which the rate of filtration can be increased or 
diminished. There is also a pipe by which the water can be 
admitted direct from the service reservoir without filtration. 
The clear-water reservoir has a capacity of 44} million gallons. 
It is 334 feet in length, and 120 feet wide. The outer walls 
are of ashlar masonry, backed with rubble; and it is covered with 
brick arching carried by four rows of piers, each of which is 5 feet 
by 23 feet in area. These piers support four rows of longitudinal 
arching, 15 feet span and 2} feet wide, which are coped with 
springers of ashlar, from which rise the main arches forming the 
roof of the structure. The piers are founded upon ashlar blocks 
let into recesses in the concrete floor of the building. They 
are constructed of pressed composition bricks set in Portland 
cement mortar. The longitudinal roof arches consist of three 
rings of brick, of 22 feet span, with a rise of 54 feet, having a 
radius of 14 feet. Above the roof arches is a layer of Portland 
cement concrete 6 inches in thickness; and between the haunches 
of the arches drain-tile pipes are laid to convey away the rain 
water. The top is levelled over with earthwork, and provided 
with ventilators; being dressed off and laid out as a garden. 
From this clear-water reservoir the water passes through a 
measuring-tank, 40 feet by 22 feet. The pipe communicating 
between these two chambers is furnished with a swiftly-shutting 
sluice, by means of which the discharge can be readily ascertained 
by observing the rate at which a float-indicator descends. 

The cost of the service reservoir, filters, and clear-water tank 
was £66,000. To complete the scheme two compensation reser- 
voirs were required. One of them, termed the Edgelaw reservoir, 
was constructed on the Fullarton Burn, to compensate for the 
abstraction of the Tweddale Burn and Portmore waters. This 
reservoir has a capacity of 275 million gallons, a depth of 80 feet, 
and a surface area of 87 acres. Its cost was £35,000; being £795 
per million cubic feet. The Rosebery reservoir is being constructed 
across the South Esk, about 2 miles below the site of the Glad- 
house reservoir, and will have a surface area of 524 acres, with a 
depth of 75 feet and a capacity of 381} million gallons. It is 
estimated to cost £33,000. 

The total cost of the water supply of Edinburgh, amounting to 
16 million gallons a day, has been about £1,000,000. 

THe WatTeR-WorkKS OF Port ELIZABETH. 

It was stated by the author of the second paper (Mr. J. G. Gamble, 
M.A., M. Inst. C.E.) that the water supply of Port Elizabeth, the 
principal commercial port of South Africa, had, until recently, 
been very scanty; an indifferent supply, to the extent of 50,000 
gallons per day having been drawn from a main leading along the 
beach to Shark’s River. This served the lower part of the town; 
the houses in the upper part of the town being dependent on 
underground tanks, in which rain water from the roofs was stored. 
During droughts the lack of water was severely felt, and it was to 
remedy this evil that the existing water-works were undertaken. 
After several unsuccessful attempts, the most promising of which 
was to procure the surplus water from a spring belonging to 
Uitenhage, 20 miles distant from Port Elizabeth, the Van Staaden’s 
River (whose basin was inland of the Witteklip ridge, a spur of 
the Winterhoek range) was selected as the source of supply. The 
rainfall there was more copious and equable than at either Port 
Elizabeth or Uitenhage, and the minimum discharge of the feeder 
chosen for the Port Elizabeth supply was never less than 350,000 
gallons per day. 

The pipe-track, from the intake above the ‘“‘ Waterfall” to Port 
Elizabeth, a distance of 28 miles, and the general features of the 
work, were then described, as carried out by the late Mr. J. H. 
Wicksteed, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., who arrived in the colony as the 
Resident Engineer in January, 1878. These consisted of a small 
intake weir in the mountains, from which a cast-iron main was 
laid to Port Elizabeth, communicating with, and passing by 
service reservoir at the highest point of the suburbs of the town. 
From actual measurement, the main gave on one occasion at the 
rate of 930,000 gallons, on another 960,000 gallons in the 24 hours. 
The diameter of the main varies from 12 to 94 inches; the inclina- 
tion of the gradients from 1 in 90°8 to 1 in 894°3. The main from 
the service reservoir to the town is 16 inches in diameter, to give 
a greatly increased discharge in case of fire. The works were car- 
ried out under seven contracts, the details of which were given. 
The service reservoir, about 2 miles north-west of the Town Hall, 
cost £15,392. Its capacity is 1} million gallons; and the whole 
was executed in Portland cement concrete, generally in the propor- 
tion of 1 part of cement, 2 parts of sand, and 4 of broken stone, 
and carried up in layers 6 inches thick. The water is extremely 
good; being soft, and containing no ammonia or lime, and only a 
minute quantity of common salt. Hitherto neither storeage nor 
filtration has been thought necessary. The total of the several 
contracts amounted to £118,673. In addition, the Town Council 
had to pay for the preliminary surveys; the Customs duties of 11 
per cent. ad valorem on all imported ironwork; the freight; and 


the cost of testing, &c.; against which there was a slight set-off 


for the sale of fittings. The total cost up to date has been £182,212. 


THe Water Suppty oF PETERBOROUGH. 

The third paper was read by Mr. John Addy, M. Inst. C.E., who 
said that previous to the incorporation of Peterborough in 1874, 
the Local Improvement Commissioners had been compelled, by 
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frequent zymotic invasions, to consider the advisability of providing 
a supply of water of quality superior to that derived from the 
existing shallow wells. Immediately on obtaining their Charter, 
the Corporation instituted an inquiry into the subject, which re- 
sulted in the choice of the oolite limestone at Braceborough as the 
fittest source of supply; and Mr. Addy was instructed to prepare 
the necessary plans. The works so designed, and subsequently 
carried out, consisted of a well, duplicate pumping plant, a rising 
main, a reservoir, the supply-main from the reservoir to Peter- 
borough, and the distributing mains and services in the city. 

For the site of the well, the Corporation purchased 2 acres of 
land at Braceborough, and sinking commenced in February, 1877. 
For this purpose cast-iron cylinders, 5} feet in internal diameter, 
were put down in lengths of 7 feet to the so-called ‘‘ water-rock.” 
At a depth of 50 feet from the surface an abundant supply of 
water was reached. For the upper part of the well, cylinders 
of larger diameter (7 feet) were used in lengths of 5 feet each, 
continued above the surface of the ground, and terminating 
in an iron dome, furnished with a manhole. The total cost 
of the well was £955. The pumping-station consists of one 
block of buildings—containing the engine-house, the boiler-house, 
and stores department—114 feet 9 inches in extreme length, and 
44 feet in width, excluding the chimney-shaft. It was erected ata 
cost of £5985. Two beam-engines were provided, each operating 
two pumps, and capable of delivering 750,000 gallons in 12 hours 
when working at a speed of 18 revolutions per minute; this quan- 
tity being the daily supply required for an assumed population of 
25,000 receiving 30 gallons per head. The engine cylinders are 
82 inches in diameter, with a stroke of 6 feet. The pumps, of the 
bucket and plunger type, are each 17} inches in diameter; the 
plunger diameter being 123 inches, with a stroke of 3 feet. Steam 
is raised by two Galloway boilers, each 26 feet long and 7 feet in 
diameter. The contract for the supply and erection of the engines 
and pumps amounted to £9000. 

The pumps discharge into an 18-inch delivery-main of cast iron. 
which conveys the water to the main supply-pipe, also 18 inches 
in diameter, at a distance of 1563 yards from the pumping-station. 
The total length of the 18-inch main is 20,532 yards. The pipes 
were laid in 12-feet lengths, with bored and turned joints for the 
straight sections; the other lengths having the ordinary lead joint. 
To carry the water to the actual centre of distribution at Westgate, 
a 16-inch main, 2449 yards long, was used in extension of the 18-inch 
main. The cost of the 18-inch main, including laying, fittings, 
and compensation where it passed through private property, was 
£33,233; and of the 16-inch main, £3223. 

The reservoir was constructed on the summit of Obthorpe Hill, 
a rounded mass of Oxford clay, about 7 furlongs distant from the 
well. The site, which is at a greater elevation than any ground in 
the immediate neighbourhood, is 160°2 feet above Ordnance datum, 
and was purchased by the Corporation. The reservoir is partly 
above ground. It is rectangular in plan; the interior length being 
120 feet, with a breadth of 89 feet 6 inches, affording a storeage 
capacity of about 1 million gallons. It consists of an inner shell 
of brickwork encased in concrete, and made water-tight by an 
outer shell of puddle. The roof is made of segmental brick arches 
springing from 18-inch transverse walls. The floor is of concrete 
coated with cement. A stand-pipe 53 feet high affords an addi- 
tional head when required. The level in the reservoir is shown in 
the engine-house by a telegraphic indicator. The cost of the 
reservoir was £7356. 

For distribution within the city, a total length of 43,393 yards 
of mains was laid, consisting of trunk, rider, branch, and service 
mains, and varying from 12 down to 4 inches in diameter. The 
cost of this system of piping was £16,654. A constant supply is 
afforded, and ample provision exists for rendering the water easily 
available in case of fire, as also for sanitary and other purposes. 
The Corporation undertake the work of laying and fitting the 
house services as between the mains and the property of the 
consumers ; the work upon the latter being executed by plumbers 
who are “authorized,” after signing an agreement, to work in 
accordance with regulations issued by the Corporation. 

A detailed table of cost was given in the paper, from which it 
appears that the total expenditure upon the scheme has amounted 
to nearly £87,600, or about £4°127 per head within the municipal 
boundary ; but this capitation is expected to be materially reduced 
when the outlying populations avail themselves of the facilities 
—e by the works for sharing in the benefits of a better water 
supply. 








Correspondence, 


THE GAS INSTITUTE PROGRAMME. 

Sir,—Permit me to correct a misprint which appears in the pro- 
gramme issued this day to the members. In the paragraph following 
the list of hotels, for the word ‘ road,” read rail. 

: Wun H. Bennett, Secretary. 

22, Great George Street, S.W., May 28, 1883. 





Our of 106 applications to the Board of Trade for Provisional Orders 
under the Electric Lighting Act, 30 are dead for this session. Of these, 10 
were in respect of the Metropolis, The 76 applications which have not 
failed are now before Counsel, and when this ordeal has been passed 
intimation will be given to the Agent in charge of each, who will have to 
prove to the Board of Trade that the requirement as to advertising has 
been complied with. The Provisional Order certificates of the Board of 
Trade will then be grouped into Bills, and introduced into Parliament. 





Hegister of Patents, 


PURIFICATION oF Coat Gas aNpD RECOVERING AMMONIA THEREFROM.— 
Claus, C. F.,of Mark Lane, London. No. 4644; Sept. 29, 1882. 

This invention relates to various modifications in the process for the 
| wear of coal gas, &c., described in patent No, 2838, of 1881 (see 

ouRNAL, Vol. XXXIX., p. 229). 

The patentee, in his specification, deals generally with the proposals he 
has previously made to effect a like operation as in the present case; and 
continues: In order to explain how the details of the process described 
in my previous specifications are modified by my present improvements, 
I will describe the working of my process of gas purification by gaseous 
ammonia taken as a whole, and as I now practise it, referring to the 
drawing, which illustrates a convenient arrangement of the apparatus. 





Gaseous ammonia is admitted into the coal gas (after the latter leaves 
the condensers) in quantity equivalent to the quantity of carbonic acid 
and sulphide of hydrogen present in the coal gas as impurities. To ensure 
a thorough mixing of the ammoniacal gas with the coal gas, the mixture 
of gases is allowed to remain in a large mixing chamber for from three to 
five minutes. From this chamber the gases pass into the scrubbers of the 
ordinary gas plant. In these scrubbers the products of the combination 
of the carbonic acid and sulphide of hydrogen in the coal gas are absorbed 
into water, forming a solution of these substances containing about 8 or 10 
per cent. of ammonia. Water runs into the first scrubber, and when it 
reaches the bottom it is raised by a pump to the top of the second scrubber, 
and so on until it reaches the bottom of the last one. The solution of 
carbonate of ammonia and sulphide of ammonium (crude gas liquor) is now 
removed by pumps from the bottom of the scrubbers, and transferred to 
apparatus (extraneous and additional to the gas plant) designed for the 
separation of ammonia from the impurities which have been removed by 
the ammonia from the coal gas in the process of purification, and for the 
separation of carbonic acid from the sulphide of hydrogen with a view to 
the conversion of it into commercial sulphur. 

This apparatus comprises a row of towers, each having at the bottom an 
inlet and outlet pipe. Immediately above these pipes there is a grating 
or false bottom. In the body of each tower, A resting upon the false 
bottom, is placed coke, broken bricks, angle-iron bars, gratings, or any 
material that will expose a large surface of any liquid, which may be 
showered down upon it fromabove. Near the top of the towers, and above 
the filling, are the upper ends of the outlet-pipes ; and immediately above 
these there is a contrivance for producing a fine division of the liquid, so 
that it may be equally distributed upon the material in the towers. The 
towers are closed at the top; but inlet-pipes pass through the covers to 
supply the liquid to the distributing appliances. The crude gas liquor, 
after reaching the bottom of the first tower, is raised by a second pump 
and pipe to the distributing apparatus of the second tower, and so forth, 
until the same liquor has traversed the whole series of towers. Into the 
bottom of the last tower steam (preferably superheated) is admitted; the 
quantity being so regulated that the liquor, when it reaches the bottom 
of the tower, is free from alkalinity. Steam is also admitted into the 
sixth tower; but its admission is so regulated that the liquor arriving at 
the bottom of this tower never has a higher temperature than 190° to 
200° Fahr., which temperature must be constantly maintained. 

The crude gas liquor (consisting of a solution of sulphide of ammonium, 
of carbonate of ammonia, and of a small quantity of sulpho-cyanide of 
ammonium), as it leaves the scrubbers, contains, as above stated, about 8 or 
10 per cent. of ammonia. This proportion is reduced, by the addition of 
water, to such an extent that it only contains about 2 or 24 per cent. of 
ammonia. The diluted liquor, after it has travelled through the towers 
has lost the sulphide of hydrogen it originally contained, and has become 
a solution of sesquicarbonate and bicarbonate of ammonia. When this 
liquor is now heated to 180° Fahr., the carbonic acid combined with the 
the ammonia begins rapidly to leave the ammonia and to volatilize the 
ammonia not being volatilized. When the liquid is heated still further 
to 200° Fahr., the practical maximum loss of carbonic acid has occurred— 
that is to say, if the heating be continued beyond this point, the ammonia 
would become volatilized (a result which is most undesirable). 

The carbonic acid liberated as described rises in the sixth tower, meet- 
ing the current of gas liquor coming in the opposite direction. It passes 
up and down the towers till it reaches No.1. The action of the carbonic 
acid upon the sulphide of ammonium contained in the gas liquor, during 
this long passage and contact with the gas liquor in such a finely-divided 
state, is to decompose it, liberating sulphide of hydrogen. The carbonic 
acid having taken the place of the sulphide of hydrogen, forms with the 
ammonia, carbonate and sesquicarbonate; and ultimately, as the liquor 
approaches the third, fourth, and fifth towers, the bicarbonate of ammonia, 
which meeting the steam in the sixth tower becomes decomposed. 

As there is more carbonic acid in the crude gas liquor than is necessary 
to decompose the sulphide of ammonium contained in it, and as there 
exists a large store of carbonic acid in the form of carbonites of ammonia 
in the various towers, the surplus of this substance, when once its quantity 
has been determined, is drawn off from the third and fourth towers, where 
it is still uncontaminated with sulphide of hydrogen. If this is done, the 
sulphide of hydrogen which passes out of the last tower is almost pure ; 
being very little contaminated with carbonic acid. 

To ensure that the sulphide of hydrogen escaping shall not carry off 
any ammonia with it, the washing tower (referred to above) is used as 
a “catch tower” for the same. Water is run down this tower in con- 
siderable quantities, and when it reaches the bottom it is used for the 
purpose of diluting the crude gas liquor from the scrubbers to the strength 
required for the proper working of this process. A part of the spent 
liquor, after having been cooled to the temperature of the atmosphere, 
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may be employed instead of water in this washing tower if desired. After 
leaving the washing tower, the sulphide of hydrogen is mixed with the 
required quantity of air, and allowed to pass away to be converted into 
sulphur. Returning now to the sixth tower, the liquor which arrives at 
the bottom of it (after having lost most of the carbonic acid which it 
contained when leaving the fourth and fifth towers) now contains 
only caustic ammonia, mixed with that quantity of carbonate of 
ammonia (about 4 to 3 of the quantity it contained) which was left 
unacted upon by the process of heating the same to 180° to 200° Fahr. 
From this liquor the ammonia is distilled off in a gaseous form for the 
purpose of purifying fresh quantities of coal gas. It is for this purpose 
raised to the top of the seventh tower, and allowed to trickle down it, and 
through the other towers in succession; driving before it the ammonia 
contained in the liquor. The liquor leaving the bottom of the ninth 
tower is free from alkalinity, and the ammonia it originally contained 
travels in the direction of the eighth tower, in which the temperature is 
lower. In this colder liquid the ammonia becomes absorbed until the 
liquid is completely saturated with ammonia and can take up no more. 
The ammonia consequently escapes, accompanied by vapour of carbonate 
of ammonia. To prevent the passing away of any steam, the temperature 
of the liquor at the top should never be allowed to exceed 150° to 170° Fahr. 
For this reason the gas liquor which leaves the bottom of the sixth tower, 
and which has a temperature of about 200° Fahr., is cooled in a worm to 
about 120° Fahr. before it is pumped into the seventh tower. The mixture 
of gaseous ammonia and vapour of carbonate of ammonia is now carried 
into a vessel in which the carbonate of ammonia is deposited as a crys- 
talline mass, whilst the gaseous ammonia is allowed to pass by pipes into 
the mixing chamber, wherein it is mixed with the crude coal gas for 
purifying the same; the cycle of operations being thus completed. 














€ egal Intelligence. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION. 
Tvuespay, May 22. 
(Sittings in Banco, before Justices Cave and A. L. SMiru.) 
BROWN U. BRISTOL WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 
ANOTHER PHASE OF THE “ANNUAL VALUE” QUESTION. 

This was a special case stated by the Bristol magistrates for the pur- 

ose of ascertaining the proper construction of the 32nd section of the 
Bristol Water-Works Amendment Act, 1865, which enacted that “if any 
dispute shall arise as to the amount of the annual rack-rent or value of 
any dwelling-house supplied with water by the Water-Works Company, 
such dispute shall be decided by two justices for the city of Bristol; pro- 
vided that the annual amount of rack-rent or value to be fixed by the 
justices shall not be less than the gross amount assessed to the poor-rate, 
or less than the rent actually paid for such dwelling-houses or premises.” 
The facts of the case were stated when the matter came before the magis- 
trates (see JouRNAL for Dec. 5, 1882, p. 1002); the decision being in favour 
of the Company. 

Mr. Horne Payne appeared on behalf of the appellant ; Mr. AnsTiz, Q.C., 
for the respondents—the Company. 

Mr, Payne said his client owned a large number of houses in Bristol, 
which were let to weekly tenants at 6s. per week, or £15 12s. per annum; 
and this case, in respect of one of the houses, would affect the whole of 
them. The gross value of the houses in question was £12; and the rate- 
able value, £10. The contention on behalf of the appellant was that he 
was entitled to certain deductions from the gross rent of £15 12s.—viz., 
the amount of repairs, the poor, sanitary, and water rates, the property 
tax, and fire insurance—amounting in the whole to £8 1ls.11d. Therefore 
the appellant claimed to be liable to pay water-rate only on £7 Os. 1d. 
The Company sought to base their charge upon £11 18s. 2d.; having de- 
ducted from the gross annual rental £1 11s. 8d. for poor-rate, £1 7s. 6d. 
for sanitary rate, and 14s. 8d. for water-rate. The simple question to be 
decided was whether the Company were right in basing their charge upon 
this latter sum. According to the decision in the- case of Warrington 
Water-Works Company v. Longshaw,* the annual rack-rent or value 
meant the net and rateable value, and not the amount of the rent. The 
case of the Sheffield Water-Works Company v. Bennett,+ was also pro 
tanto an authority in favour of the contention that the words of the 
Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847, did not mean the rent paid by the tenant, 
but the bond fide sum which came into the landlord’s pocket, after deduct- 
ing all those things which the tenant ought not to pay. The Poor-Rate 
Assessment Act provided that “the amount of the annual rack-rent or 
value shall not be less than the gross sum assessed to the poor-rate, or 
less than the rent actually paid for such dwelling-house and premises.” 
The first question was, What was the meaning of the words “ the gross 
sum assessed to the poor-rate” ? He (the learned Counsel) submitted that 
these words meant the sum assessed ; because the only sum assessed to 
the poor-rate was the net amount received by the owner. He contended 
that the words “ the gross” meant nothing. He would remind the Court 
that no rate could be allowed unless it was made upon the estimate of the 
net annual value. 

Justice Cave: That is arrived at by taking the rent, and deducting from 
it the expenses which the landlord must incur in order to keep the pre- 
mises in a state to maintain the rent. Consequently, the gross value is 
the gross sum assessed to the poor-rate. There is no other gross sum. 

Mr. Payne: I submit that the gross sum assessed means the net sum 
assessed to the poor-rate. 

Justice Cave: What is the net sum ? 

Mr. Payne: The word “gross” is surplusage. The only sum assessed is 
the net sum. 

Justice Cave: You will have some difficulty in making that out. 

Mr. Payne: The sum assessed is the sum arrived at by making the 
deductions, and the word “ assessed” is entirely inapplicable to the gross 
— rental, which is the first column in the poor-rate assessment 

ook. 

Justice Cave: That is the sum upon which the assessment proceeds. 
That is really the starting-point, and certain deductions have to be made. 

Mr. Payne: I am in considerable difficulty in arguing the case; and the 
practical result is that the man is liable to pay. 

Justice Cave: The case of Dobbs v. The Grand Junction Water-Works 
Company} is a stronger case than this. 

Mr. Payne: That is going to the House of Lords. 

Justice Cave: If the arguments in the Grand Junction case are right, 
one must say, @ fortiori, you are wrong. 

Mr. Payne: I think that, as the section is framed, it is impossible for 
me to get out of it. 

Justice Cave: I am of opinion that the words here are clear. 

Justice SmirH concurred. 

Their Lordships therefore gave judgment for the respondents. 

* See Journat, Vol. XXXIX., p. 986. + Ibid., Vol. XX1., p. 569. 
} Ibid., Vol, XXXIX., pp. 571, 987; Vol. XL., p. 1086. 
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Parliamentary Intelligence. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
TuHurspay, May 24. 
A petition against the Birmingham Corporation (Consolidation) Bill was 
presented from the Wednesbury and Darlaston Local Boards; and one 
against alteration in the Bill, from Lord Calthorpe. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, May 21. 

Gas AND WaTER PRovisionaL ORDERS BILL, WATER PRovIsIONAL ORDERS 
Bitz, anv Loca GoveRNMENT (GAs) ProyistonaL Ornper Bitu.—These 
Bills were read a second time, and committed. 

Petitions against the following Bills were presented :—Alliance and 
Dublin Consumers’ Gas Bill (Lords), from the Corporation of Dublin ; 
Hawarden and District Water Bill (Lords), from the Mold Gas and Water 
Company (against alteration), Philip Bryan Davie Cooke, Arthur Troughton 
Roberts, and the Alyn Tinplate Company and others; Windsor and Eton 
Water Bill, from the Eton Local Board of Health. 





Fray, May 25. 
GAS UNDERTAKINGS (UNITED KINGDOM). 

On the motion of Mr. J. Houms, returns were ordered relating to all the 
gas undertakings in the United Kingdom (whether in the hands of com- 
panies or of local authorities) for the year 1882, in continuation and 
extension of similar returns ordered in May, 1881, for that year, and pre- 
sented to the House on the 19th of June last. 





HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE. 
Turspay, Aprin 17. 
Before Lord Romtzy, Chairman; Lord Cuansrassit, Lord PoLtTiMore, 
Lord Sanpuurst, and Lord TwEEpMouUTH.) 
HASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS GAS BILL. 
(Continued from p. 925.) 
Mr. Wood recalled, and further cross-examined by Mr. Sarr. 

Our make of gas varies according to circumstances; we are now 
getting about 9800 cubic feet per ton from a mixture of Pelaw Main and 
New Pelton coal. If I could do without cannel it would save about 12d. 
per 1000 cubic feet. For 12-0z.ammoniacal liquor we get 31s. 6d. per 1000 
gallons ; 14-oz. liquor, 45s.; 16-oz. liquor, 61s. 6d.; 18-oz. liquor, 75s. ; and 
20-0z. liquor, 90s. When we obtain new capital and our works are in 
better order, we shall get a better return for our liquor; but I do not 
think we shall from our other residuals. The average receipt from the sale 
of our coke is 6s. 8d. per chaldron, which is very low; but the buyers 
fetch itaway. We deliver all we can at higher prices, ranging at present 
between 8s. and 10s. per chaldron ; but the percentage we sell at those 
prices is very small. A large quantity is sold to merchants who pay us 
6s. 6d. In the year 1882 we supplied gas at a trifling loss; but the ex- 
penditure for repairs and maintenance was rather high during this 
period, amounting to £5292, including the contingency of an accident to a 
gasholder, which cost about £1000, equivalent to 1d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
We erected a new washer during the year; but the charge for this is not 
included in the amount stated. We have never anticipated working up 
the tar on our works, and I can conscientiously say it would be a nuisance 
todoso. I think the ammoniacal liquor should be worked up; but this 
would not prove a nuisance. The testing-place for the gas is at the 
works, according to our last Act, and we are entitled to six hours’ notice. 
The usual plan now is to test about 1000 yards from the works, and 
without notice. The pressure could be altered in a minute. 

Re-examined by Mr. O'Hara: The duty on coals paid to the Urban 
Sanitary Authority of Hastings for the half year ending Dec. 31, 1882, 
amounted to £1379 15s. 11d. If that duty were foregone it would reduce 
the price of gas between 3d. and 4d. per 1000 cubic feet. We might 
strengthen the weak portion of our ammoniacal liquor; but it would cost 
a considerable sum, and the profit upon it would not be large. We have 
not hitherto been able to form a reserve fund to meet contingencies, 
because the profits have not reached the standard, and therefore we have 
been obliged to draw upon our revenue. The price of coke varies according 
to the seasons. If there is a very severe winter, we can sell our coke at 
the published prices, and consequently have much less to dispose of at 
reduced prices. Ihave studied to manage the concern with due care and 
economy. No doubt a siding from the railway would be a great con- 
venience to us ; but the railway is some 50 feet higher than our level, and 
consequently the expense would be so great that the convenience would 
not compensate us for it. Our insurance fund amounts to £1100 only. 

Mr. Situ said the accounts showed that the Company began the year 
with a balance of net profit brought forward from the last account of 
£10,000; so that although they appeared to have been treating the year 
as a loss, the real truth was they had been accumulating £10,000 profits. 

Witness said this was the general balance before the half year’s dividends 
were declared ; and there was also the mortgage on bonds and the amount 
due to the bankers. 

Mr. Suitu: If you take off your dividend that leaves £6804. 

Re-examination resumed: The amount due to the bankers is £5570, and 
interest due on unpaid mortgage bonds £1665, making together upwards of 
£6000; so that with thedividendstheamount of profitand lossaccount would 
be more than absorbed. On the first Thursday in April the bankers’ account 
was £11,000 against us. I should be quite willing to accept a maximum of 
25 grains of sulphur, provided we have time to erect proper apparatus— 
say a couple of years—although this concession would entail considerable 
expense upon the Company. The expense for the plant would come out 
of capital; but the working expenses would come out of revenue, and would 
create an additional annual expenditure. The capital required will not be 
productive immediately ; it will take some time before it fructifies, and in 
the meanwhile the shareholders will have to make a sacrifice. 

Mr. G. W. Stevenson, F.G.S., examined by Mr. O'Hara. 

I have visited Hastings and St. Leonards, and have carefully examined 
the works of the Gas Company, as well as their books and accounts. The 
capital is entirely exhausted with the exception of £2700, and they stand 
in need of more to enable them to carry on their business. In 1857 the 
sale of gas was 27 million cubic feet, and in 1882 it was 187 millions; 
showing an increase of 8 per cent. per annum. Assuming 7 per cent. as 
the rate of increase in the future, the sale in 1894 would be 234 million 
feet. The present capital of the Company is £695 per million cubic feet of 
gas sold; but, taking only £600 per million as the cost in future, the 
capital required to carry over the next ten or twelve years would be 
£140,000, including premiums, and £30,000 by borrowing, making £150,000 
altogether. The amount overdrawn at the bankers’ represents the work- 
ing capital of the Company. I consider the provisions of the Bill to be 
reasonable and proper throughout. It is usual, when companies come to 
Parliament for an increase of capital, for them to exercise a little fore- 
sight, and look ahead as to what amount of capital they will require. 
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In making the allegation that the sum proposed is “ greatly in excess of the 
necessary requirements of the Company for many years,” the Corporation 
must have been very badly advised, because it is distinctly untrue. In 
my calculation I have taken a less sum per million cubic feet than the 
actual expenditure, and a lower rate of increase. If, as stated by the 
Corporation, the gas has been of “ inferior quality and containing sulphur 
and other impurities, and is of insufficient illuminating power,” the 
remedy is prescribed at present by Act of Parliament. Even if the 
Company had supplied gas below the standard, the Corporation would 
have no right to complain, as they have an exceptional power in the Act 
of 1865 by which they can examine the gas at any time, and if it is 
deficient in illuminating power or in purity the Company can be made 
to forfeit a sum not exceeding £20 for every offence. I have been told 
the Corporation have never made any complaint. With regard to the 
requirement of the Corporation, that the gas should be of the illuminating 
power of 16 candles, there is not, within my experience, any prominent 
town situated far away from a coal district where such a supply is given. 
As to the request of the Corporation for the introduction of the sliding 
scale, I say it is competent for Parliament to do anything; but Par- 
liament follows tradition and precedent, and the precedent in this case is 
that a standard price and a sliding scale have never yet been imposed 
upon an unwilling gas company. 

By the Cuarrman: I say, moreover, that sometimes when companies 
have applied for a sliding scale and a standard price they have not been 
allowed to have them. 

Examination resumed: The maximum price in the Act of 1865 was 
5s., but since 1881 the charge has only been 4s. per 1000 cubic feet 
within the borough, and 4s. 4d. beyond the limits. If the charge is con- 
sidered to be in excess, any two consumers may make application to the 
Court of Quarter Sessions, who are bound to appoint an auditor to inquire 
into the accounts, and if he reports that the price of gas ought to be 
reduced, it is competent for the Court to jorder it to be so reduced. This 
application is made at the expense of the Company. Under conditions of 
this sort, the Company are subjected to the severest test possible. Not 
only is there a possibility of an application being made, but there is an 
encouragement to make it, because it is paid for by the Company. 

Mr. Situ: If successful. 

Witness : That is not so; in any case it is paid for by the Company. 

Examination resumed: Supposing the contention of the Corporation to 

be accepted, and the sliding scale inserted in the Bill, it would not be pos- 
sible for the consumers to go to the Court of Quarter Sessions; this point 
has just been decided by the Queen’s Bench Division, in the Ashton-under- 
Lyne case.* In that instance there was a very large sum of profits unap- 
propriated, and the Court of Quarter Sessions was moved to say that the 
price of gas should be reduced and those profits absorbed; but the Queen’s 
Bench Division held that the Company were entitled to do what they 
pleased with their profits. The series of paragraphs in the petition, in 
which the Corporation object to the Company being authorized to “ sell, 
and let for hire, or use and otherwise deal in and fix, set up, alter, remove, 
and re-fix gas and other fittings, engines, stoves, ranges,” and other 
things, is framed in opposition to the interests of the consumers, and from 
a mistaken notion on the part of the Corporation; because, by the use of 
gas stoves and engines, and so on, the quantity of gas sold will be greatly 
increased, and the more gas sold the cheaper the Company can afford to 
sell it. The proposal to start with an initial price of 3s. 44d. per 1000 
cubic feet would simply mean ruin to the Company, and is the most 
absurd thing I have ever heard of, because the gas actually costs the Com- 
pany 4s. 24d. per 1000 feet at the consumers’ meters. Asking for an addi- 
tional discount to be taken off the price charged for the public lamps is 
only carrying the absurdity still farther. It being impossible to supply 
14-candle gas at 3s. 44d.,it would be still more impossible to give 16-candle 
gas at the same price, because the difference in cost would be about 14d. 
per 1000 cubic feet. In addition to this the Corporation make the modest 
proposal that the limit of sulphur should be 17 grains, and that of ammonia 
4grains. The latter stipulation would not add to the cost, because it is 
the direct interest of the Company to take all the ammonia out of the gas; 
but to reduce the sulphur compounds might cost another 2d. or 3d. per 
1000 cubic feet. Therefore the proposals made by the Corporation would 
put an additional 44d. per 1000 cubic feet upon the gas, instead of which 
they purpose an all-round price of 3s. 44d. With regard to the allegation 
that the manufacture of residuals “would cause or result in a serious 
nuisance to persons residing in the neighbourhood of the gas-works,”’ it 
seems idle to hear of such an objection now-a-days. The power in ques- 
tion is always granted by Parliament, and it is inconceivable that the 
granting of such power would entitle the Company to create a nuisance; but 
if they do so from any cause whatever they are indictable, and might have to 
suffer very heavy penalties. The limit of 17 grains of sulphur would help 
to create a nuisance more than anything else, because they must have the 
sulphide of calcium to eliminate the sulphur compounds from the gas. In 
a place like Hastings it is essential there should not be anything tending 
to create a nuisance. The clause in the Bill regulating the pressure— 
which is objected to—is the one inserted in all Acts, and is found to be 
sufficient, and there is nothing exceptional in these works to take them 
out of the general legislation. Whether the works were high or low rela- 
tively to the district, the Company would have to maintain a pressure of 
6-10ths during the day and 8-10ths during the night all over their mains. 
One of the provisions in the Gas-Works Clauses Act is that the deficiencies 
which a company may suffer in bad times may be made up in prosperous 
years ; but the effect of the petition is to mutilate this provision, and take 
away about £6000 from the shareholders; there being a sum of nearly this 
amount remaining unpaid of debentures for two years which the proprietors 
are entitled to have paid them out of surplus profits in years to come. The 
shareholders are as much entitled to this as any one is to the Consols stand- 
ing in his own name in the Bank of England; and should pass from hand 
to hand by purchase with the knowledge that this sum of money will some 
time or other be handed over to the proprietors of those shares in addition 
to the actual prescribed dividends. A reserve fund is not usually formed 
until back dividends have been paid. It is held by some gentlemen that if 
such a fund is formed the right to pay back dividends ceases; but that is a 
matter of law upon which I cannot give an opinion. The Gas Company 
are very heavily handicapped with respect to the cost of coal at Hastings. 
The cheapest way by which coals can be brought to the works is by ship 
from the the Tyne to Whitstable, and then by rail to the coal siding of the 
Company, and then carted into the gas-works. The duty of 2s. 5d. a ton 
which the Company pay to the Corporation of Hastings works out to 8d. 
per 1000 cubic feet. At Brighton the gas is made beyond the borough 
limits ; there is no coal duty, no railway transit, and no transhipment. 
They have a wharf in Shoreham Harbour, from which the coal is taken 
out of the vessel and landed by truck into the retort-house. The net cost 
of coal and cannel to the Brighton and Hove Company is only 9d. per 1000 
feet, as against 19d. at Hastings. Taking all the circumstances, I say that 
the present price at Hastings is very low indeed; the Company are really 
making reductions in advance of what they ought to do. 





* See ante, p. 597. 





Cross-examined by Mr. Smirn: I think a company ought not to be 
independent of parliamentary control for too long a time—say from 
10 to 15 years. In giving the capital per million cubic feet at £695, I 
have included the loan capital, and have taken in everything that has been 
expended by the Company. In the case of very small companies the 
amount would be rather more than £600, and in the case of very large 
ones it would be something less; but in a place like Hastings I think 
£600 is a fair sum to take for every million feet additional that the Com- 
pany would have to supply. The sliding scale gives a company a 
direct interest in reducing the price. It is not a guarantee, but an induce- 
ment. There has never been a case, to my knowledge, where a company 
have applied to Parliament for an extension of capital without asking for 
the sliding scale, and yet it has been inserted in their Bill. I do not think 
the subject is thoroughly understood yet, but it is becoming more common ; 
— are either 65 or 68 companies under a standard price with the sliding 
scale. 

Mr. Smit: You said that under any circumstances, whether a person 
succeeded or failed, the Company would have to pay the costs. Let me 
draw your attention to section 36 of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847: 
“Provided always, that if, in the case of any petition so presented, it 
appears to the said Court or Sheriff that there was no sufficient ground 
for presenting the same, the said Court or Sheriff may, if they or he think 
fit, order the petitioner to pay the whole or any part of the costs of or 
incident to such petition.” 

Witness (after reading the section) said this was obviously right. 

Cross-examination continued: The price charged for gas in one place is 
no criterion as to the price charged in another place; the special features 
in each case must be taken into consideration. The cost of coal and the 
amount of capital are the two things which principally regulate the price 

-of gas. Mr. Wood says he is compelled to store his coal for a considerable 
time—and every one knows how coal deteriorates by being kept—and he 
says he cannot make 14-candle gas with coal alone. I am, however, afraid 
there is some little difference between us as to whether the works are 
profitably carried on. I should make 15-candle gas if I had to supply 
14-candle; and with the “ London” burner I could get 15-candle gas 
without cannel, but not with the 15-hole Argand burner. The “London” 
burner is inserted in the present Bill. I said 15-candle gas could be 
obtained without cannel but I did not say it could be delivered; and 
there is all the difference in the world between the two. Gas deposits 
some of its hydrocarbons by condensation in going through the pipes; 
and this is the reason why it is tested at a mile from the place 
where it is made. The new burner mentioned in the Bill develops 
the illuminating power inherent in the gas by 14 candle more than 
the old burner; therefore the insertion of 15 candles in the present 
Bill would leave the Company practically in the same yy as 
they were under the old legislation. If the Bill is passed, with the 
new burner, but leaving the old 14 candles as they were, the Com- 
pany will be under a less bfirden with regard to illuminating power 
than before, and they would be able to dispense with cannel; but 
with 15-candle gas and the new burner I think the Company would be 
constantly under penalties. The amount realized for residuals is excep- 
tionally low. The purifying nee is sufficient and in good condition. 
When the new plant is erected there will be an increase in the amount of 
ammoniacal liquor produced ; the profits of the Company will be increased, 
and they will be able to reduce the price of gas when they have filled up 
their reserve fund. I should think they would get quite double what they 
now receive for their ammoniacal liquor. The tar they would sell, because 
they could not commit the nuisance which would be entailed by manufac- 
turing tar products on the works. The price obtained for coke is excep- 
tionally low, but the Company cannot help that; they must get rid of it 
as they make it. With regard to wear and tear, the figures of £1800 for 
one half year, exclusive of £1000 for the accident to a gasholder, and £2400 
for another, are somewhat high; but these things happen occasionally 
unless there is a reserve fund. Sometimes a gasholder has to be renewed 
because it is past repair. In well-managed gas-works the average for 
renewal of plant is about 7d. per 1000 cubic feet, taking one year with 
another. Gas companies do not really expend so much as 7d. per 1000 feet 
year by year on renewals, and do not need to do so; but they ought to lay 
aside the difference between what they spend and the 7d., in order to estab- 
lish a fund to renew portions of the works when worn out. The average 
in the London Companies is 7d. per 1000 cubic feet ; but at Hastings it was 
14d. higher, owing to the accident to the gasholder last year. In the case 
of the Metropolis, Parliament referred the sulphur question to the Board 
of Trade, for them to appoint skilled Referees who should prescribe the 
amount of impurity in the way of sulphur in gas for the winter and summer 
seasons respectively ; but Parliament itself did not take the matter into 
consideration. If a more severe test than 25 grains were imposed at 
Hastings, it would be the first time such a thing had been done by Parlia- 
ment in the case of the provinces. A person who went from London to 
Hastings would, of course, pass to a region of inferior gas, and this would 
be one of the first things that would strike an invalid. If people want 
a grand illumination they will breathe a bad atmosphere, unless the rooms 
are very well ventilated. People with delicate chests are just those who 
would find this out; but I should say that an invalid ought not to occupy 
rooms lighted by gas—I would not. If this sulphur test is imposed upon 
the Company at Hastings they will have to expend further capital ; but I 
am not prepared to say how much. It costs the London Companies more 
in labour as compared with Manchester, where they do not take out any 
sulphur but the sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ricnarps: The Gas-Works Clauses Amendment 
Act, 1871, makes no provision for extracting impurity except sulphuretted 
hydrogen, which must be absolutely eliminated. It is hardly fair to com- 

are the working of a small ‘company like that at Hastings with the great 
Centon Companies, one of which sends out in three days as much gas as is 
consumed in Hastings in the whole year. It is always easy to fix on one 
year’s working expenses, and say the gas company have been extravagant. 
These expenses are always higher in small works than in large ones, and 
ought to be so. Coke is such an incubus that it must be got rid of at any 
price that can command the market. When Parliament gave the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company a standard price of 3s. 6d., and The Gaslight 
and Coke Company one of 3s. 9d. per 1000 feet, both Companies had filled 
up their reserve funds, or could do so, and had paid all their back dividends ; 
so that they were enabled to reduce their price and take an extra dividend 
in the course of twelve months. The amount of capital per ton of coal 
carbonized in the case of the Hastings Gas Company is £6 3s. 8d., while the 
average of the London Companies is, I think, £6 14s. ; so that, comparing 
the two, despite the disadvantage of the Provincial Company, they do 
better than the average of the London Companies. In some of the Suburban 
Companies—Barnet, Brentford, Colney Hatch, and so on—the amount of 
capital employed last year per ton of coal carbonized was £7 4s. 7d.; and 
the year before £7 9s. 4d. Taking this test, the Hastings and St. Leonards 
Gas Company show very well, compared with the average of the kingdom, 

Mr. Corbet Woodall, examined by Mr. Ricarps. 

I know the works of the Hastings Gas Company and the district supplied 

by them. It is within my knowledge that the capital which the Company 
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have hitherto been able to raise is all entirely expended; and I think the 
figures given by Mr. Stevenson are the best proof that it has been well 
and properly spent. The expenditure per ton of coal amounts to but 
£6 3s. 8d., whereas the average is certainly higher throughout the king- 
dom; and in the accounts of the London Companies it is considerably 
more. The cost per million cubic feet is £695; and I consider taking the 
cost per million is better than per ton, because the latter varies with the 
system of manufacture. I may explain that the difference between £695 
per million cubic feet and the figure given by Mr. Wood is the difference 
between the quantity of gas made and that sold, which is due to leakage, 
to consumption on the works, to meters which may be faulty, and some- 
times to gas which may have been stolen. I do not think the amount of 
capital asked for by the Company is unreasonable. I have taken out the 
increased consumption which may be fairly looked for during the next 
twelve years, and it comes to 234 million cubic feet; and adopting the 
same figure as that given by Mr. Stevenson—£600 per million—I find 
this works out to £140,000, leaving a very small sum indeed for working 
capital. Supposing any one said that £300 per million cubic feet was 
quite enough, I should think his experience in gas expenditure was 
peculiar. 1 should not say £600 per million was alow sum for new works 
at present, butit wassoformerly. At present the prices of all the materials 
used in construction are low, and bad times are favourable to gas com- 
panies. In my judgment an illuminating power of 14 candles is reason- 
able. Out of the total number of Acts obtained since 1860, more than 80 
per cent. have this standard, and nearly the whole of the remainder are 
in the cannel districts. With regard to sulphur, I am distinctly of opinion 
that it is not necessary or desirable to have any other provision than that 
contained in the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1871. I have remarked as a 
singular fact that the standard quantity of sulphur in Acts of Parliament 
in recent years has had a tendency to grow larger rather than to diminish. 
For instance, in the Metropolis Gas Act of 1860 there was a standard of 
20 grains; but until 1871 it was never put into force, because the efforts 
made had failed altogether to bring the quantity below this amount; and 
it appears to me that as the difficulty and the nuisance of removing the 
small residuum of sulphur is appreciated, there is a disposition to raise 
the minimum stated in Acts of Parliament, so as practically to avoid the 
necessity for taking these special steps for its removal. Of course, if money 
has to be expended upon additional works to effect the reduction of sulphur, 
it must show itself in the price of gas. There is another strong reason 
against the introduction of such regulations at Hastings—viz., that the 
sulphur cannot be removed without causing an offence on the works, which 
would be highly objectionable in such a place. A concentrated nuisance 
on the works is a palpable thing ; an imagined nuisance over a number of 
consumers is not appreciable. If I were to enter a room where gas was 
burning, I should not have the faintest conception whether there were 10 
or 40 grains of sulphur in the gas. The Company have a direct interest 
in extracting the ammonia, because it is a saleable article, and there is no 
necessity for any clauses on this point; but if such clauses are inserted I 
should have no objection to 4 or 5 grains. The elimination of sulphur in 
London has been a costly process, and I do not think it has produced a 
correlative benefit to the public. With regard to the sliding scale, I con- 
firm the evidence of the last witness; I do not know of any case where it 
has been imposed upon a Company in invitum. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Smrrn: The change from the old Argand burner 
to the new “ London” burner would make a difference of about a candle 
in illuminating power. It is not possible to obtain 15-candle gas from 
coal of the description used at Hastings without employing cannel. The 
standard in thefold Phcenix district is 16 candles, and I think they use 
from 44 to 5 per cent. of cannel. I should not be surprised to hear that 
the accounts for 1881 show a balance after paying dividends; but for a 
portion of the year the price was 4s. 3d. instead of 4s. I consider 7d. per 
1000 cubic feet for wear and tear to be a fair rate, made up of 5d. for 
works and 2d. for distribution. In the accounts of this Company for 1882 
this item amounts to 84d. per 1000 feet, and I do not say this is too much, 
because it is an amount that will vary. In my opinion, an accident toa 
gasholder is one of the contingencies a gas company must look to; and this 
would be charged entirely to wear and tear or maintenance. The insur- 
ance fund is made up and replenished out of profits. The price received 
for residuals by the Hastings Gas Company is very low—0°23d. per 
1000 feet. It ought to be 14d.; but, as a matter of course, if they are not 
allowed to work up their residuals, and have to convey them a long dis- 
tance, it will be impossible to realize a revenue from this source. I think 
about 2°2d. is obtained in London; but then the market is at the doors, 
and everything is favourable to the realization of a large profit. 

Mr. Ff. P. Spice, examined by Mr. Ricwarps, 

In my judgment the capital expended upon the Hastings Gas-Works 
has been properly and economically expended ; and that which they now 
ask for is not enough. I think they will have to come to Parliament 
again in less than seven years, because the ordinary estimates about 
capital and in relation to the amount of business done will be disturbed 
by the special circumstances of the case. There is not the slightest 
reason to find fault with the past management of the concern. I quite 
agree that with the present price of 4s. the Company are actually not 
paying their way. With regard to residuals, if the Compaay could have 
obtained more for anything they sold, it may be depended upon they 
would have done so; but they could not do this, by reason of their 
geographical position, being away from the site of the manufactories of 
residuals. Supposing a sliding scale were forced upon the Company, I 
think the standard price ought to be 4s. 3d. within the borough and 4s. 6d. 
outside, because I do not think it quite fair to the inhabitants within 
the borough that those outside should have gas at the same price. I 
am quite aware that one element in the price here is a town toll of 2s. 5d. 
per ton on the coal, which means 3d.‘per 1000 cubic feet added to the cost 
of the gas. When speaking of a standard price, I refer to the existing 
state of things—1l4-candle gas and the purity as at present. If the illu- 
minating power were raised to 16 candles, I think 2d. per 1000 feet should 
be added. An excessive standard of purity would be an inflicticn upon 
the inhabitants of Hastings which would be quite intolerable to those 
who live in houses round the works when the purifiers are opened for the 
purpose of being cleaned, the stench being so great. At present the 
inhabitants know of no nuisance; but they would very speedily become 
aware of it, the works being surrounded by houses. It has been said that 
the circumstances at Brighton are similar; but suchis not the case. If 
Hastings enjoyed the local advantages which Brighton enjoys, then gas 
could be sold at the former place at 2d. per 1000 feet less than has been 
charged at the latter. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Surrn: Several of the London Companies, as 
they wanted more space and land, became more valuable, gave up their 
old works, and went to new sites; but they have not exceeded the ordinary 
range of capital. It does not make much difference whether works are 
replaced or new ones built when the old ones have become so obsolete 
that they would have to be given up. Taking into account the alteration 
in the burner, if 154 candles were substituted for 14, it would leave the 
Company just where they were. Supposing, however, that 16 candles 
were inserted instead of 154, the Company would have to make 17-candle 





gas to be safe; and the 2d, I spoke of was mentioned on this assumption. 
I do not think 154-candle gas with the new burner could practically be 
made without cannel; a manager would not be safe in so doing. Some- 
times the coals are damp, and sometimes they are very small, instead of 
there being a proper run, These contingencies crop up very often and 
bother a manager very much, and he is obliged to go to his cannel. In 
my experience the range for wear and tear in the country generally is 
from 6d. to 8d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: The illuminating power depends not 
only on the kind of coal used, but how the coal is treated; and it is a 
question amongst practical men whether high heats or low heats are best. 
What is gained in one way, we are told by a certain school, is lost in 
another. Some people consider it is better to get a large quantity of gas 
of a somewhat low illuminating power, and mix it with cannel gas; 
while others think the best plan is to have a small quantity of gas, and get 
a high illuminating power from it. One of the most eminent authorities 
in London—Mr. George Livesey—is of this opinion. 

Mr. Ricwarps said this was the case for the promoters. 

(To be continued.) 


Miscellancous Aetos. 


THE FORTHCOMING VISIT OF THE GAS INSTITUTE TO 
SHEFFIELD. 

A Meeting of the Executive Committee for making arrangements as to 
the visit of "The Gas Institute to Sheffield next month was held in the 
Mayor’s Parlour last Thursday. 

Reports were presented by the Finance and Catering Committees, and 
adopted. Further subscriptions were paid in, and additional promises 
announced, including one by the Mayor (Mr. M. Hunter) and other local 
gentlemen. As it was considered that the sum at present promised is 
inadequate to justify the Committee in inviting ladies to accompany the 
members to the Dukeries, it was resolved that the invitation be confined 
to the members of the Institute. It was most reluctantly that the Com- 
mittee arrived at this conclusion; but, should there be any additions to 
the fund, itis possible that this part of the programme will yet be modified. 
The Honorary Secretary (Mr. W. Parlby) informed the Committee that 
the President of the Institute and Sir C. W. Siemens would, in all pro- 
bability, be the guests of the Mayor during the meeting of the Institute. 
It was stated that the services of a military band were being secured to 
accompany the party to Welbeck. At the luncheon there the chair will 
be taken by the Mayor; and his Worship will be supported by the Vice- 
Presidents and the leading members of the Executive. The luncheon 
was arranged for. The menu is a most elaborate one, including a baron 
of beef, to be served up in old English fashion. A few toasts will 
be submitted, music being discoursed during the intervals. Formal 
invitations to all the members of the Institute were directed to be issued, 
and replies are requested to be sent to Mr. Parlby at an early date. An 
important feature of the local arrangements is the number fof works 
whichare to be thrown open in Sheffield and the neighbourhood, for the 
inspection of members. 

THE LATE MR. E. 8. CATHELS. 

As briefly announced last week, the death of this gentleman occurred at 
St. Paul, Minnesota, U.S.A., on the 29th ult.; and, as then stated, we pro- 
pose to give a few particulars to-day of Mr. Cathels’s connection with the 
gas profession. 

Edmund Small Cathels, M. Inst.C.E., was born in the neighbourhood 
of Perth in the year 1827; and, on going to London, was engaged by Mr. 
George Anderson. He was employed at the Gravesend, Northfleet, and 
Dover Gas-Works; and was afterwards appointed Manager and Secretary 
of the Shrewsbury Gas Company, which post he held till the Crystal 
Palace District Gas Company secured his services. He left London in 1872, 
under a five years’ engagement, as Engineer and Manager of the works of 
the New City Gas Company at Montreal; on fulfilling which he commenced 
business on his own account as a Consulting Gas Engineer, and Lessee of 
Gas- Works in the United States and Canada. Mr. Cathels occupied these 
positions with great credit to himself, and with much acceptance to the 
Companies whom he served. He was inventor and patentee of a district 
gas governor (among the first of the kind introduced), also of a four-way 
disc valve; and latterly—along with Mr. D. Terrace, now of the Dawsholm 
Gas-Works, Glasgow—of an improved valve. Mr. Cathels was author of 
the “ Gas Consumer’s Manual” and other works. He was one of the few 


‘members who joined the British Association of Gas Managers at the 


first meeting in 1864, 

Mr. T. Littlehales, Engineer and Manager of the Hamilton (Canada) 
Gas Company, writes as follows:—‘The death of Mr. E. 8. Cathels, 
M. Inst. C.E., which took place on Sunday, April 29, at St. Paul, Minnesota, 
U.S.A., will be much regretted by a large circle of friends, professional 
and private. He was formerly Engineer and Manager of the Crystal 
Palace District Gas Company, and subsequently occupied a similar posi- 
tion in Montreal, where he carried out extensive alterations and improve- 
ments. He had a week or two before his death accepted the position of 
Engineer and Superintendent of the Gas-Works at St. Paul, an important 
city in the North-West, and the capital of the State. He took a severe 
cold, which resulted in pneumonia, and terminated fatally as above. His 
end was a calm and peaceful one, being perfectly conscious of his approach- 
ing death. Every possible care and attention was shown to him by the 
President and officers of the St. Paul Gas Company, during his illness. 
He leaves a wife, two daughters, and four sons to mourn his loss. He was 
a member of the Masonic fraternity.” 


EXHIBITION OF Gas AppaRATUS AT CANTERBURY.—During the past week 
there was an exhibition of gas apparatus open in the Foresters’ Hall, 
Canterbury, under the auspices of the Gas and Water Company. The 
exhibitors were confined to Messrs. H. and C. Davis and Co., D. Hulett and 
Co., and Wright and Co.; who showed a collection of goods quite familiar 
to frequenters of similar exhibitions in other towns. Practical lectures, 
illustrated by experiments, were daily delivered by a professional cook ; 
and on Tuesday, the Directors entertained the Mayor and Corporation at 
luncheon; the viands being, of course, cooked in gas-stoves. 

Gas Exateition at Lovcnroroucu.—The Loughborough Gas Company 
opened an exhibition of gas apparatus at the Town Hall last Tuesday. The 
centre of the room was occupied by Mr. Charles Hunt’s model of a complete 
set of apparatus used in the manufacture of gas, and great attention was 
paid thereto by the visitors. The most important exhibits were the gas- 
stoves, of which there were about 50—ranging from small kettle-stoves to 
full-sized cooking-stoves, most of them from the works of Messrs. H. and 
C. Davis and Co, and Wright and Co. There was also a large collection 
of patent gas-burners, gas-lamps, and other articles. A cook was in attend- 
ance, and joints, bread, pastry; &c., were cooked. 
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HALIFAX CORPORATION GAS AND WATER SUPPLY. 

The following figures as to the financial position of the gas and water 
departments of the Halifax Corporation are taken from the annual abstract 
of the accounts, recently published ; the period referred to being the twelve 
months to March last :—The total liabilities on the gas-works account 
are £256,554 8s. 11d. There is in addition a sinking fund amounting to 
£27,775 17s. 4d. The various works, properties, &c., in connection with the 
department are valued at £258,237 lis. 10d. The revenue from gas-rents 
amounted to £38,498—viz., general consumers, £35,791; public lamps, 
£2707. This shows an increase on the previous year (general consumers 
£3820, and public lamps of £157) of £3977. In 1875, when the price of gas 
was 4s. per 1000 cubic feet, or 1s. 8d. per 1000 feet higher than the present 
rate, the total income was £47,303, The expenditure on works and exten- 
sions during the year was: On the new gasholder and tank at Stoney Royd, 
£5835 lls. 4d.; and on mains, meters, &c., £2947 4s. 7d. The loan account 
for this department stands at £239,939 10s.; and the balance of assets over 
liabilities is £27,775 17s. 4d. A local paper says: ‘‘ The gas-works have proved 
the most valuable department of the Corporation, as far as revenue is con- 
cerned; and the accounts indicate very successful management.” 

In the water-works department the revenue account shows a deficiency 
of income of £5628 19s. 9d. The assets are put down at £640,326 lds. 3d. 
This amount includes the interest on non-productive works authorized by 
Act of Parliament to be repaid in 15 years. The income for the year has 
been: On account of water for domestic purposes, £13,957; for trade pur- 
poses, £11,037 ; (against £11,845 in the previous year); to local boards, 
£8039 (against £10,029 in 1881). These sums give a total income of 
£33,033, or a decrease on the sales of the previous year of £2543. 
Alluding to this matter, the local paper referred to above says: “ During 
the past year alterations were made in the water charges; the principal 
one being the discontinuance of the sale to large consumers, at a reduced 
rate, of water beyond the maximum quantity previously taken by them. 
It would seem from the figures given that for the first few months the 
revised charges gave no hope of an increased revenue, whatever the con- 
sumption may have been. It is-to be observed, however, that with the 
exception of 1881 the income for 1882 is the largest the water-works 
department has produced.” 








LEIGH (LANCS.) LOCAL BOARD GAS SUPPLY. 

The annual report on the accounts of the gas department of the Leigh 
Local Board for the year ended March 25 last, which has just been pre- 
sented to the Gas Committee by the Clerk (Mr. G. Dickinson), states that 
the net profit was £1671, being £217 in excess of that made in the pre- 
ceding twelve months. The revenue from gas sold (40,642,000 cubic feet, 
at 4s. 3d. per 1000) was £8748; the sale of coke and tar produced £1852; 
and the profit on fittings amounted to £28; the total receipts being 
£10,825. The expenditure for coal and cannel was £2091; rates and taxes 
came to £591; interest and discount to £4122; and the general working 
and miscellaneous expenses made up a total of £9154, leaving the balance 
given above. The report contains some interesting particulars in refer- 
ence to the working operations during the year. The quantity of coal 
carbonized was 26794 tons; of cannel, 12824 tons—total, 3962 tons—being 
in the proportion of 67 per cent. of coal and 33 per cent. of cannel. The 
average cost of the carbonizing material, inclusive of cartage, was 
Jls. 14d. per ton. The total quantity of gas produced was 42,482,000 
cubic feet, against 37,266,000 cubic feet in the previous year; being 
an increase of 5,216,000 feet, or at the rate of 14 per cent. ‘The 
gas soldduring the year was, as above stated, 40,642,000 cubic feet, against 
35,672,000 cubic feet in the previous twelve months; showing an 
increase of 4,970,000 cubic feet, or at the rate of 13°93 per cent. The pro- 
duction of gas per ton of fuel carbonized was 10,722 cubic feet, of which 
10,258 feet were accounted for; showing a loss of 464 feet per ton. The gas 
unaccounted for was 1,615,000 cubic feet, or at the low rate of 3°8 per cent. 
on the make—a figure which is highly creditable to the Manager (Mr. J. 
Timmins). The expenditure on capital account was increased during the 
year by £432; bringing up the total to £70,712. The total amount borrowed 
on account of the gas undertaking on the 25th of March last was £67,682; 
£2850 having been raised during the twelve months ending at that date. 
The expenditure on capital account had therefore exceeded the amount 
borrowed by £3030. The reserve fund on March 381, 1882, amounted to 
£9841; to this was added the profit on the past year’s working, £1671; 
making a total of £11,512. From this sum, however, had to be deducted 
£4742, the amount transferred to the general department, to cover the loss 
incurred on the Board’s water undertaking, leaving a balance of £6770 on 
the reserve fund account. 





SAN PAULO GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Thirteenth Annual General Meeting of this Company was held on 
Thursday, the 17th inst., at the London Offices, Pinners’ Hall, E.C.— 
Mr. F. Detmar, F.S.A., in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. Southall) read the notice convening the meet- 
ing, and the report of the Directors was presented. It stated that the total 
receipts for public and private lighting, rental of meters, and from the sale 
of residual products, in the half year ending Dec. 30 last, amounted to 
£14,954 17s. 3d., as against £13,074 8s. 11d. in the corresponding six months 
in 1881. The net amount of revenue carried to profit and loss account for 
the half year was £5834 Is. 9d., which, added to the amount recovered 
from Maud and Co. (£108 2s. 2d.), and the balance last brought forward 
(£922 11s. 4d.), after payment of a dividend of £4000 in October, and placing 
£1000 to the reserve account, made a total of £6864 15s. 3d., out of which 
the Directors proposed to pay a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum, free of income-tax, amounting to £4000, and to add £2000 to the 
reserve account, carrying to the credit of the profit and loss account for 
the present half year £864 15s. 3d. During the year 1882 there had been 
an increase of 101 public lamps, and a further increase was expected; 
and 97 new meters had been fixed for private lighting. The works, 
plant, &c., were stated to be in a satisfactory condition. 

The CHarrman, in moving the adoption of the report, said that, in 
consideration of the Company’s claim against Maud and Co., they had 
received £108 in cash, and 60 shares of 100 milreis in an agricultural com- 
pany, which brought them in £36 perannum. With regard to the reserve 
fund, a large and expensive stock was requisite where there was a con- 
stant demand and a distant market of supply. They might also soon 
require a new gasholder, at a cost of about £1200, and other alterations 
and improvements. They would also have to dispose of their old stock 
of chandeliers and fittings at a considerable reduction. He placed these 
points before the shareholders as an answer to those who pressed for an 
increased dividend. They must keep themselves prepared for such demand, 
He then referred to the cost of the new mains, services, and meters, and 
reminded the shareholders that the return on this extraordinary expendi- 
ture did not yet show, as with gas companies it was necessary to lay mains 
in anticipation of outlying districts and new streets. In addition to their 
prospective returns from these new sources, they had a good margin for 
an increased consumption from the present population; for whereas in 
San Paulo the consumption of gas per head of the population was only 
600 cubic feet, in Rio it was 850 cubic feet. They had encouragement for 











the future in the progress they had made in the past. Between 1872 and 
1883 the population had doubled—from 15,000 to 30,000—and the Company’s 
revenue had increased from £15,700 to £30,000. In this period the share- 
holders had received 72 per cent. in dividends. He regretted that the 
Brazilians now had an idea that they ought not to pay gas-meter hire; 
though he did not believe the Company would have any serious difficulty in 
this respect, as they had to deal with an honourable people. Theamount in 
question, however, was considerable; but he had learnt that the autho- 
rities had suggested that the matter should be referred to arbitration. He 
was sorry to say that he had still the old complaints to make respecting the 
Company’s difficulties with the Government; such as accounts unsettled, 
and charges for duties on material which were especially exempt in their 
contract with the Government. He had, however, implicit confidence in 
the Government ultimately fulfilling every obligation under their contract 
with the Company. A few of the more impatient shareholders had 
expressed their determination to make some stir in this matter, and had 
asked him to join init. But he could not consent to this before he had 
convincing evidence of the Government breaking faith under the con- 
tract; and his acquaintance with the Brazilians in all monetary trans- 
actions had convinced him of the high tcene of honour which, without 
exception, had regulated all such intercourse. As to the dividend of 
10 per cent., it did not follow as a matter of course that with a favourable 
concession there would be a favourable dividend, and the real source of 
the prosperity of the Company was their own strict economy and vigilance 
in the conduct of the business generally. Much of their prosperity was, 
he said, also attributable to the shareholders leaving to the Directors the 
selection of members of the Board—a proceeding which the law sanc- 
tioned; and he maintained that their experience of the business made 
them the best judges in such a matter. Within the last three months 
they had fortunately met with a gentleman of much Brazilian experience 
as Consul-General, whose son was now Consul at San Paulo, who might 
be of service to the Company in many ways. He referred to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Cowper, sen., as a Director of the Company. There were 
other gentlemen eligible and desirable, but they could choose only one. 

The motion having been seconded, 

Mr. Buews said he considered the time had now arrived for the share- 
holders to receive an increase, either in dividend or bonus, or in the 
creation of new shares to be divided pro ratd. After the payment of the 
present dividend of 10 per cent., the reserve fund would stand at £6117, 
besides the balance in hand, £864. At the annual meeting in May last 
year he brought this subject before the Directors, and received from the 
Chairman an intimation that they would endeavour to meet the wishes 
of the shareholders in some form, although he could not recommend an 
increased dividend. Since that time the net profits of the Company 
had increased 314 per cent.—an improvement unprecedented in the his- 
tory of foreign gas-works; and he (Mr. Blews) had no hesitation in 
saying, from his knowledge of the position of affairs in San Paulo, 
that in May, 1884, there would be a {further surplus of from £3000 to 
£4000, after paying the same rate of dividend. Under these circum- 
stances, he asked the Chairman to consider whether the time had 
not arrived for the consolidation of whatever amount had been spent 
in extensions or improvements of the works, which he estimated at 
£10,000, and that new shares might be created as he had suggested. At 
present very little was known of the position of the Company; but his 
knowledge of concessions justified him in saying that that of San Paulo 
was the most favourable ever received from Brazil. 

The Carman observed that the recommendation was of importance, 
and should receive the consideration of the Directors. 

The report having been adopted, the retiring Directors (Messrs. Delmar 
and Batt) and Auditor (Mr. W. Cash) were re-elected. 

A discussion then ensued on a motion brought forward by Mr. Blews as 
to the election, as a Director, of Mr. W. C. Fowler; Mr. Blews contending 
that there ought, in such a Company as theirs, to be a larger number of 
Directors than four. 

The Cuarmman spoke against the proposal, pointing out that it would 
cause an increased expenditure, and that the directorate as at present 
constituted had managed the affairs of the Company prosperously, as Mr 
Blews had himself admitted. He had, he said, no personal objection to 
Mr. Fowler, but he did not see that any advantage would result from his 
appointment. 

Mr. Fowxer referred to the sudden manner in which Mr. Cowper had 
been elected a Director. The Directors ought, he contended, to be severally 
independent; and he thought Mr. Cowper must sacrifice some of his 
independence through the fact of his having been nominated by the Board. 
His own candidature had been largely supported, and he maintained that 
there ought to be five Directors, as in the case of a division at the Board 
there would be three and two. He desired the interest of the Company 
only, and would not press his claim at present if the Chairman opposed ; 
although he deemed it most necessary that the shareholders should have 
a voice in the election of their Directors. 

The motion for the election of Mr. Fowler was not seconded, and 

The Cuamman pointed out that, this being so, the proposition would 
fall. 

Mr. Biews thereupon intimated that it was his intention to send in a 
request for the holding of a special meeting to consider the election of a 
Director. 

Lieut.-Col. Roprnson thought it most unadvisable to make any alteration 
in the constitution of the Board, and referred to the prosperous state of 
the Company as a suflicient reason for leaving matters in the hands of the 
Chairman and Directors, who, by their zeal and attention to the share- 
holders’ interests, had, he said, so greatly contributed to the present 
position. He also thought that the election of Mr. Cowper to a seat at the 
Board could not be otherwise than beneficial, taking into consideration 
this gentleman’s long experience of Brazilian matters. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to the Chairman and Directors, and 
the meeting separated. 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
MANCHESTER, May 26. 
Tar, 50s. per ton. 
Ammonia liquor (sp. gr. 1°03), 28s. per ton. 
” sulphate (white), £18 10s. per ton, f.0.b. Hull. 
” (grey), £17 5s. to £17 15s. per ton, f.o.b. Hull. 
a chloride (white), £36 5s. per ton here. 
” es brown), £24 10s. ,, ” 

Muriatic acid, £1 10s. per ton here. 
Sulphuric acid (brown vitriol), £2 17s. 6d. per ton here. 
The price of sulphate has been very fluctuating during the last couple of 

weeks, a general decline having been followed by a slight advance in 

price. Present quotations not at all steady. 





” 





Liverroot, May 26. 
Sulphate of Ammonia.—A somewhat quieter tone prevailed at the begin- 
ning of the week ; but increased firmness has been noticeable since, and a 
further advance in prices is quoted. There is some difficulty in fixing the 
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exact Hull value, there being a great disparity between buyers’ and sellers’ 
ideas; the latter quoting £18, the former generally being unwilling to 
exceed £17 10s. Nevertheless a good business appears to have been done 
both in the London and country markets, and there is now very little 
offering. There is a considerable inquiry for future delivery ; but makers 
are very firm in their resolution not to sell until more paying rates pre- 
vail. In considering the future and the probable range of prices, it is as 
well to call attention again to the receding value of nitrate of soda—a 
commodity which has influenced sulphate so greatly during the past 
season. The price on the spot has declined to 10s. 6d. per cwt., which 
again makes a difference of £7 per ton, or as great a margin a3 when 
sulphate was at 20s. and nitrate at 13s. Of course nitrate cannot be 
bought for delivery at to-day’s spot value; but it is a point worth taking 
notice of. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Eprnsuren, Saturday. 

Yet another attempt has been made to “take the edge off” the report 
of the Committee of the Aberdeen Corporation with reference to the 
electric lighting experiments in that town, and on this occasion the 
gentleman who has the temerity to rush into print is Mr. Beckingsale, the 
General Manager and Electrician of the Brush Electric Lighting Com- 
pany of Scotland. He selects as the vehicle of his communication the 
Electrician—a journal which had made some remarks upon the fact that 
in Aberdeen electricity had cost 64 times as much as gas—and, of course, the 
letter has been duly quoted into the Aberdeen Free Press, so that the people 
of that city may be converted from their belief in gas to belief in electricity. 
The writer of the letter in question starts with the general proposition 
that the result of the experiments in Aberdeen, so far as cost is concerned, 
“‘ will lead to the erroneous conclusion being formed that the supply of 
electricity on a large scale will be proportionately costly ;’’ and then he 
goes into detail to show not only that this could not be the case, but that 
special causes operated in Aberdeen to account for the discrepancy between 
the cost of lighting with gas and electricity. Mr. Beckingsale hardly 
gives Aberdonians credit for the shrewdness and intelligence which they 
naturally possess when he says that the figures of the Corporation 
Committee are likely to lead people to an erroneous conclusion; but, 
of course, he was writing for a journal which (and it is not unfair 
to it to say) does not circulate in the “ Granite City.” And yet one cannot 
resist the conclusion that the letter was meant to reach Aberdonians, 
because the readers of a technical journal such as the Electrician surely do 
not require Mr. Beckingsale to tell them that the larger the installation— 
I use the term with limitation—the less the proportionate cost of mainte- 
nance. But besides the diminution of expense which would be obtained in 
this manner, Mr. Beckingsale states that the cost in Aberdeen was increased 
in an exceptional manner “ by the employment of labour not usual in a 
16-light installation. Thus, owing to the boiler being in an adjoining house, 
the services of an additional man were necessary to stoke; while other 
expenses were, I believe, incurred in keeping the motor (which was an old 
type beam-engine) in good repair.” The object of a special pleader is to 
present the case of his client in the most favourable light—by magnifying 
points of little importance, and ignoring those that have a detracting 
influence. In the present instance, the reader will search in vain for any 
reference in Mr. Beckingsale’s letter to the fact that the charge for elec- 
tricity in Aberdeen was at the rate of 13d. per lamp per hour (and even at 
this low price it was 64 times dearer than gas) ; he will not find that this 
sum was barely sufficient to supply fuel for the boiler; he will not find 
that the use of the engine to which exception is taken was given free of 
charge by the owner; and that in the district experimented upon the charge 
for gas was unusually heavy, as the Corporation had maintained several 
Bray lamps, as well as a Sugg, and a Wigham lamp, in full power, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary street lamps. Here, then, there is a heavy expenditure 
for gas in order to let the public see what could really be done by this 
agent in the way of street lighting and a minimum expenditure for elec- 
tricity; with the result that gas is 64 times cheaper than electricity. 
These facts are carefully ignored by Mr. Beckingsale; but, on the other 
hand, there is this general averment: ‘ An installation of this kind” in 
Aberdeen, “even on the Brush system, which is more economical than 
others, affords no criterion of the cost under other conditions.” These 
“other conditions” are where there is a superabundance of engine 
power, as in factories, and where men are at command whose attention is 
not entirely devoted to their special duties. Of course if there were 
nothing to pay for except royalties and carbons, the light might be cheap 
enough; but it may be safely asserted that, as a general rule, corporations 
do not keep surplus steam power in the towns under their. control. 
Another and an important view of the question does not appear to have 
suggested itself to Mr. Beckingsale. He well knew that the important end 
to be achieved was economy in lighting large spaces, and this is proved by 
the fact that his price was 13d. per lamp per hour, whereas 33d. has been” 
quoted elsewhere. Why, then, with this knowledge, did he not point out 
to the Corporation of Aberdeen that it would have been cheaper to have 
introduced pro tem. one of the most approved steam-engines, and at the 
same time to have dispensed with the services of such men as he thought 
were not requisite? Altogether, the letter is a very lame attempt to 
apologize for the failure of experiments which was as decided as it was 
crushing. 

Next Monday evening, for the first time in the history of theatres in 
Scotland, the Theatre Royal here is to be entirely lighted up by means of 
the electric light. The contrectors are the Electric Carbon Storeage and 
Apparatus Manufacturing Company of Scotland—a Company of whose 
existence the world has not had many opportunities of knowing. ‘“ The 
system adopted will be a combination of Dr. Higgs’s self-regulating dynamo, 
Professor Forbes’s accumulators, and;Dr. Higgs’s improved powerful arc 
lamps, and the latest incandescent lamps, with which the inhabitants 
are not yet familiar.” The management consider that they have “ secured 
a system which entirely avoids all chance of fire, so that visitors may rest 
in perfect security.” If proved to be correct, this latter fact may induce 
many timid people to venture into places of amusement such as theatres ; 
but there are other questions of importance that the management do not 
appear to have considered, such as the comfort of habitués and the 
ventilation of the establishment. There is admittedly very little heat 
evolved by incandescent lamps, and consequently there must be greater 
stagnation of the atmosphere; and if the ventilation is so powerful as to 
overcome this drawback, then the place will either be cold or draughty. 
On these points I will state the result of my experience in a subsequent 
communication. 

An outcry has been made in one of the local papers here about the 
annoyance caused, in the histcrical precincts of the Canongate by smoke, 
which comes from the gas-works immediately to the rear of the fan- 
tastic and irregularly- built tenements which constitute the lines of 
that street. Although the people who occupy these houses belong 
principally to the poorer classes, it is none the less important that they 
should have pure atmosphere to breathe, so far as it may be obtained 
in a densely-populated district; but, beyond this, the Canongate is 





the leading thoroughfare between two points of great historical interest 
—Edinburgh Castle and Holyrood Palace; and if smoke from the gas- 
works reaches the street,it must be disagreeable not only to the inhabi- 
tants, but to tourists and pedestrians generally. Except during the 
prevalence of a northerly wind, however, I‘cannot see that smoke—and 
it must be smoke liberated during the process of charging the retorts, 
because the smoke entering the main chimney stalk is so thoroughly 
consumed that one hardly over sees any evidence of it in the atmosphere— 
can reach Canongate. ‘The fact that complaints are being publicly made 
indicate that sooner or later municipal authorities must insist upon works of 
this description being removed outside the boundaries. If the increase in the 
consumption of gas keeps steady, the Edinburgh Gas Company, even with the 
great extensions of recent date, may find difficulty in coping with the 
demand; and it is just a question for them to consider whether they 
ought not to take time by the forelock, and look out for a suitable site in 
the suburbs where gas may be manufactured more economically and to 
any extent to meet the necessities of the citizens. 

I learn that Mr. W. D. Dunlop, Manager of the gas-works at Langholm, 
has received a more lucrative appointment as engineer, from a firm in 
Glasgow, with whom he had been previously employed. The local paper, 
in recording the fact, says: ‘‘Mr. Dunlop has earned the friendship of 
large numbers of people in this town, where, by bestowing close and 
intelligent attention to his duties, he has not only increased the value of 
the gas-works to the shareholders, but has won for himself the respect 
and esteem of the consumers.” 

The Committee of the Gas Corporation of Arbroath have agreed to 
minute their satisfaction with the experiments made with the Siemens 
lamp, and they have instructed Mr. Carlow to bring its economical and 
other good qualities under the notice of the Police Commission, with the 
view to the erection of a number more, if that body should approve. 





(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
GuasGow, Saturday. 

The Greenock Police Board had submitted to them at their last meeting 
a report from the Sub-Committee on the Electric Lighting Order. In it 
regret was expressed that the Board of Trade had definitely declined to 
grant Provisional Orders unless the Local Authority were prepared within 
a period of years to experiment within a small area with the new light, to 
test its capability for the public and private lighting of the burgh. While 
the Board of Trade had declined to grant permissive powers only, they 
had made important concessions to the extent that ordinary consumers 
within the area of service must guarantee to take a supply of elec- 
tricity for three -years, and pay not less than 20 per cent. of the cost 
of providing and laying down the required distributing wires, &c. This 
obligation had been deemed so favourable for local authorities, that 
Bradford had accepted the Order framed with such a clause, and with 
two years allowed for experimental purposes. The Board of Trade had 
invited the Greenock Corporation to state any local and special cir- 
cumstances which might affect their burgh; and the Sub-Committee 
proposed to make a written and personal representation to the Board of 
Trade in regard to the facility of the water power in Greenock, and that 
an extended period for experimental purposes should be conceded to the 
burgh. An estimate of the cost of the proposed experiments within a 
limited area of the sixth ward had been made up by Mr. S. Stewart, the 
Manager of the Gas-Works. The area suggested by Mr. Stewart was equal 
to some 38} acres, and included thoroughfares to the extent of about 3600 
yards. If the arc system of lighting were adopted, he proposed in the 
meantime to put up eight lamps only. He estimated that the cost for 
dynamo machine and eight lamps all complete, as per the estimate of the 
Brush Light Company, would be £500. In addition to this there would be 
£250 required for one mile of wire underground, together with a similar 
sum for alterations to bring in water power and for contingencies—total, 
£1000. There were, however, 90 street lamps lighted by gas at present 
within the area mentioned ; and Mr. Stewart thought it would be more 
advantageous to light the district in question with the incandescent 
lamps, each of which was equal to about an ordinary gas-jet. The water 
power available was equal to the supplying of from 90 to 100 such lamps 
with electricity, and the present lamp-posts and lanterns could be brought 
into use; and as there were no large open spaces specially requiring light- 
ing up in the district, and as the whole of the public lighting would in 
that case be by electricity, it would be more satisfactory than having the 
district partially lighted by gas and partially by electricity, as would be 
the case if arc lamps were employed, while the cost for dynamo machine, 
main wires, &c., would not be greater than, if so great as that for the arc 
light system. Mr. Stewart estimated the total cost for the adoption of the 
incandescent system of lighting also at £1000; this amount, however, in- 
cluding the cost of two dynamo machines, one being for contingencies. 
In moving the adoption of the minutes at the Police Board meeting, 
Provost Wilson ventured to say that the experiments were likely to be a 


“success, in which case the operations with the new system of lighting 


might be extended. 

It has just been formally announced that Mr. David Laidlaw has retired 
from the firm of R. Laidlaw and Son, gas engineers, &c., of this city. 
When it is remembered that the gentleman in question is the “‘son”’ 
referred to in the name of the firm, aud that he is well-nigh, if not actually 
an octogenarian, it will naturally be concluded that the firm dates back for 
avery long period; indeed, I believe that it dates beyond the time at which 
gas was first manufactured as an article of commerce. This is scarcely 
the time to sketch the business career of Mr. Laidlaw, and his friends in 
all parts of the world will doubtless be ready to join me in wishing that it 
may yet bea long time before we may require tospeak of him in the past tense. 
His professional skill and his personal kindness have made him widely and 
favourably known. I understand that the only partners left in the firm 
are Mr. Laidlaw’s eldest and only surviving son, Mr. Robert Laidlaw, and 
Mr. John Thomson, a highly-skilled and most accomplished mechanical 
engineer, who has devoted much attention to the mechanical and other 
appliances required for gas and water works. 

The Kirkintilloch Police Commissioners have concluded a contract for 
the supply of the new gasholder and cast-iron tank which has been 
designed for them by Mr. M‘Gilchrist, of Dumbarton. The amount of the 
tender was £2353, and the work is to be ccmpleted by the 30th of Sep- 
tember. 

A rather ignominious termination has happened to the Universal Elec- 
tric Company, Limited, which was floated into existence in this city last 
year, in a great measure by an amount of hollow newspaper puffing such 
as is most unusual, even in these days of “limited companies.” Not 
only has the bubble burst, but the sham has been shown in all its naked- 
ness. The Company is in liquidation, and a few days ago all the new 
machinery, &c., was sold by public auction. Much of the machinery on 
the premises had not been paid for, and the creditors applied in vain for 
payment for the same ; and hence the liquidation. 

Dulness has been the rule this week in the Glasgow pig iron warrant 
market. Only a very small amount of business has been done from day 
to day. The lowest price reached during the week was 46s. 8d. cash, which 
was accepted yesterday afternoon. Speculation is quite dormant, and the 
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market is utterly lifeless. Makers are now willing to sell more freely at 
rather lower prices. 

It may be only temporary, but there is at present certainly a scarcity of 
orders in the coal market. Steam coal is in good request, and for the best 
sorts an advance of 1s. per ton on last year’s prices is easily obtained. The 
miners are working very steadily. 





Tue Bradford Corporation are about to institute a system of licences for 
plumbers. Every plumber in the town will have to obtain a licence, and 
if he abuses it, it will be withdrawn. The object is to see that the bye- 
laws of the Water and Sanitary Committees are not evaded. There are 
only two inspectors of water in the borough. “ This,” remarks a local 
paper, “is an absurdly inadequate number. It has been calculated that 
at their present rate of work they can only inspect all the houses in the 
borough twice in a lifetime. It would be true economy to appoint twenty 
more, for the changes in bath and water-closet arrangements are so 
numerous that, if quickly reported, the income from water would be 
increased by the adjustment of charges sufficient to pay all their salaries 
twice over. Of all the water which comes into Bradford, as much as 40 per 
cent. escapes without being charged for. Surely an appalling leakage ! ” 

Tue Herne Bay Loca Boarp anp THe WaTeR Company.—The Kent 
County Magistrates sitting at Canterbury gave their decision last Satur- 
day in the prosecution instituted by the Herne Bay Local Board against 
the Herne Bay Water Company for neglecting to keep their mains charged 
with water up to the pressure specified in their Act of Parliament, as 
reported in the JouRNAL last week. The Justices said that, having taken 
legal advice upon the question, they had unanimously come to the conclu- 
sion to convict the Company; but as it was shown in evidence that the 
Directors were carrying out new works with a view to remedying the evil, 
the Bench would impose only a mitigated penalty of £1, with costs. The 
Company’s Solicitor applied for a case for a Superior Court, and it was 
granted. 

CLITHEROE CORPORATION Gas AND WaTER SuppLy.—The annual abstract 
of the Treasurer's accounts for the borough of Clitheroe for the year ended 
March 25 last has been issued. The gas revenue account shows the follow- 
ing items of expenditure :—Manufacture of gas, £2556; distribution, £90 ; 
public lighting and repairs, £60 15s.; rates and taxes, £137 12s.; manage- 
ment (including £225 for salaries), £304—total, £3148 8s. The receipts 
amount to £4747 (including £3599 trom consumers by meter and for public 
lighting, £129 15s. for meter rentals, and £958 11s. for residual products); 


and there is a balance to be carried to profit and loss account of £1598 13s. 
The gas fund profit and loss account shows that after allowing £1287 15s. 
for annuities, £180 for interest on loan and £505 for appropriation for 
sinking fund, there is a balance of £2596. The water-works revenue account 
shows that the receipts during the year were £1973, including £1957 for 
water-rents. The expenses amounted to £317, leaving a balance to be 
carried to the profit and loss account of £1656. The water-works profit 
and loss account shows that, after allowing £1250 for annuities and £276 
for interest on loan from the district fund, there is a balance of £166. 


Tue Costs In THE Carpirr “ Batn” Case.—At the Cardiff County 
Court last Thursday, application was made to the Judge (Mr. Selfe) in 
regard to the costs in the action lately brought by Mr. Weaver against the 
Corporation, which has been already reported in the JournaL. It was 
contended that under section 5 of the County Courts Costs and Salaries 
Act, 1882, it was competent for the Judge to award costs on the higher 
scale on any amount recovered, however small, provided he certified that 
the action involved some novel or difficult points of law, or that the 
question litigated was of importance to some class or body of persons, or 
of general or public interest. After hearing Counsel for the Corporation, 
who argued that, as the plaintiff was to a certain extent supported by a 
guarantee fund, he ought to be satisfied with the costs which had been 
awarded to him by the Superior Court, the Judge expressed himself of 
opinion that the case was one that came within the words of the Act 
quoted ; and he therefore awarded costs on the higher scale. 


THE Proposep CONTINUANCE OF THE Lonpon Coat anp Wine Duties. 
—In addition to the two questions on this subject which stood on the 
notice-paper of the House of Commons previous to the recess, as already 
mentioned in the JournaL, one was given last week by Mr. Firth, who 
notified his intention of asking the First Lord of the Treasury “ whether, 
before acceding to any suggestion for the renewal of the coal and wine 
dues, he will consult the opinion of the inhabitants of the Metropolis who 
have no direct representation in any authority now dealing with these 
funds, and who are unwilling to sanction the re-grant to authorities not 
under their own control of taxes producing several hundred thousand 
pounds sterling per annum.” The questions of Lord George Hamilton 
and Mr. Slagg were deferred. The attempt to prevent the continuance of 
these duties is being taken up warmly by the Mining Association of Great 
Britain. A Committee of this body, presided over by Mr. Robert Tennant, 
is sitting daily at the Westminster Palace Hotel, and is preparing repre- 
sentations to the Government on the matter. 














GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS & ENGINES 


Can be made on their Patent principle to pass the Gas without any Oscillation or Variation in Pressure. 


GWYNNE & CO. 


Do not pretend to 
enter into a 
struggle with 
other makers in 
respect to cheap- 
ness, but to pro- 
duce machinery of 
the very highest 
quality, and most 
approved design 
and workman- 
ship. The result 
is that in every in- = 
stance their work 7 
is giving the ful- 
lest satisfaction. 
Numerous _ testi- 
monials and refer- 
ences can be given 
to Companies 
using their Ma- 
chinery for years 
past. 
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PLEASE ADDRESS IN FULL GWYNNE 


GWYNNE & CO. 


Have made the 
largest and most 
perfect Gas-Ex- 
HAUSTING Ma- 
CHINERY in the 
world, and have 
completed Ex- 
hausters to the ex- 
tent of 14,000,000 
cubic feet passed 
per hour, of all 
sizes from 2000 to 


_— we 
I . eo= i 210,000 cubic feet 





& CO., 


per hour. 


PRIZE MEDALS 
obtained wherever 
Exhibited. 











Hydraulic and Gas Engineers, 


ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Gwynne & Co.’s New Catalogue of Gas-Exhausting and other Machinery may be obtained on application at the above Address. 





G. WALLER & CO.’S 














NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER, 


INVENTED SPECIALLY TO REDUCE OSCILLATION, FRICTION, 


AND POWER. 
TO WORK BY BELT OR WITH 


ENGINE COMBINED. 





SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 


1, It will deliver One-third more per revolution than the Beale Exhauster. 
2. It has not any Segments or Rings to cause friction. 


8. The Cylinder being a circle, and the blades radial from the centre, it can 
be driven safely at a higher speed. 


. No heavy Fly-wheel needed, and one-third less power required. 


. Existing Exhausters altered to pass from 80 to 50 per cent. more with 
out disturbing driving-gear, connections, &c. 


Makers of BEALE’S and. other BXHAUSTERS, and all Gas Machinery, 


Descriptive Circular of New Patent Gas Exhauster can be had on application. 


PHCGENIX ENGINEERING WORKS: 


HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 
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ENTIRELY REVISED, 1882. 
ANTED. Readers of a Pamphlet pre- 


pared for Gas Companies to distribute to Gas Con- 
sumers—*“ Cooking & Heating by Gas ;” on Burners, &c. 
Copies, by post, Threepence, direct from the Author, 
Maenvs Ogrey, Assoc. M.I.C.E., Gas-Works, SYDENHAM. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
HE Gas Purification and Chemical 


Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
only representatives for the Sale of Oxide are Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them include the sole right to raise 
material from the estates of the Marquis of Donegal, 
G. Harvey, Esq., the Rev. Mr. Nixon, Sir Charles Knox 
Gore, the Marquis of Sligo, Mrs. Niddri, W. M. Kirk, 
Esq.,and Captain Beamish. These properties extend over 
an area of more than 850,000 acres, the royalties being 
held for a long term of years. They employ their own 
overseers and labourers, and there are no intermediate 
profits between them and the consumer. 

Address 161 to 163, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C, 
Joun Wm. O’Ner1, 
Managing Director. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON begs to call 
attention tothe above announcement, and requests 
hat all communications intended for him be addressed 
to the Head Office. 


WANTED, a situation as Working 
MANAGER, INSPECTOR, or FOREMAN 
FITTER. Fourteen years’ experience as Manager. 
Thoroughly Practical in Make and Distribution, Main 
and Service Laying, Meter Fixing, &c. First-class 
testimonials. 

Gounete J. B., 74, Hamilton Road, Lower Norwoop, 











ANTED, by a young Man, aged 
21 years, a situation as METER INSPECTOR 
and FITTER. Has a knowledge of Main Laying, Inside 
Fitting, &c. 
Apply to F. Tompson, 28, Church Terrace, Bury Sr. 
DMUNDS. 





BIDDULPH, &c., GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Was TED, a Working Manager, single 

handed. Make about 8 millions. Must be able 

to do any Repairs to Fittings, Mains, and Retorts. 

28s. per week, with house, coal, gas, and all rates 

ree. 

Apply on or before June 7, to the Secretary, Biddulph 

&c., Gas Company, Limited, ConeLeTon. 





SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER 


co) ° 
ANTED, an Assistant Engineer of 


good address ; if with some Experience in con- 
nexion with Water-Works preferred. Must not be 
under 25 years of age. Salary from £200 to £300 per 
annum, according to qualifications. 
Apply, by letter only, forwarding copy of testimonials, 
to the SEcreTaRy, Southwark and Vauxhall Water 
Company, Sumner Street, SourHwaRkK. 


A LARGE Firm require the services of 
a Gentleman of good Business Habits, and with 
some knowledge of Chemistry, to SOLICIT ORDERS 
for Chemical Preparations in demand, and to call upon 
Gas Managers. An advancing post when ability proved. 
State, in confidence, experience, age, and salary re- 
quired to O. Q., at C. H. May and Co.’s General 
Advertising Offices, 78, GracecHuRCH STREET, E.C. 


ANTED, a Second-hand Wrought- 


Iron TANK, in good condition, to contain a 
Holder of about 30 ft., more or less, in diameter, and 
14 ft. in depth. 

Please reply, stating price and particulars, to the 
nom of the Galway Gaslight Company, Limited, 
ALWAY. 


TO GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS. 
WVANTED, Retort Setting, at Home 


: or Abroad. Will find Labour and Materials, or 
wil] take Labour only. Uniform heat throughout the 
whole of the setting guaranteed, 

For terms please apply to Josern IREpDAE, 15, 
Auckland Street, Vauxhall, Lonpon. 


WANTED, a Second-Hand Iron Tank, 
suitable for Tar and Liquor. Capacity 10,000 
to 30,000 gallons. 
_ FOR SALE.—Several 4-in. and 6-in. RACK-VALVES, 
in good condition. 

Apply to the ManaGER of the Gas-Works, Pembroke 
Dock, SouTH WALEs. 


For SALE, a Telescopic Gasholder, 35 ft. 


by 20 ft., suspended and in good condition. Only 
worked three or four years; and moved to make room 
for extensions. Can be moved and re-erected., Also 
Six 8-in. GAS VALVES. 
For prices and full particulars apply to ASHMORE AND 
Wuttz, Hope Iron Works, Stocxron-on-TEES, 


HE Holmfirth Gas Company have for 
SALE 15 MOUTHPIECES, )P’s, 15 in. by 15 in., 

5-in. Outlets, with Lugs, Lids, Bridge Pipes, and Ascen- 

sions; also HYDRAULIC MAIN of Wrought Iron, to 

correspond. Prices, 5s. per cwt., f.o.r., Holmfirth Station. 
For particulars, apply to JaMEs HiGGiInson. 


























GAS PLANT FOR SALE. 


HE Buxton Local Board have for Sale 
a Whimster’s EXHAUST WASHER to pass 
10,000 feet per hour, and Two of Braddock’s 8-in. COM- 
PENSATING GOVERNORS, all with Bye-Pass Valves 
and Connections, and in good condition. 
For price and particulars apply to Mr. G, Sazpuzy, 
Gas Office, Bridge Street, Buxton, 
Buxton, Jan, 22, 1883, 








Ts consequence of an Enlargement, the 
Directors of the Hampton Court Gas Company 
have FOR SALE, at their Works, Hampton Wick, 
Middlesex, the following Plant in good condition and 
very cheap :— 

12 lengths of 18-in. D Cast-Iron Hydraulic Mains, 
7{t. 9in. long, with 7 holes for 4-in. Dip-Pipes in 
each. 

84 15-in. Round Mouthpieces, with Wrought-Iron 
Lids, Cross-Bars, Cotters, Screws, &c. 

12 lengths of 8-in. Back-Main, with Flanges to con- 
nect to Hydraulic Mains. 

12 4-in. Back Main-Valves. 

6 8-in. Valves. 

And several lengths of 6-in. Ascension-Pipes. 

7 New 15-in. Round Retorts, 9 ft. 8 in. long, Cliff and 
Sons’ make. 

For further particulars, inquire of Mr. E. Price, the 
Company’s Engineer and Manager, at the Works. 





GAS MANUFACTURING PLANT FOR SALE. 
Plant named below has been 
thrown out of use by the erection of New Works 
on another site. It has been carefully taken down, and 
the whole has either been or will be thoroughly over- 
hauled, and made, for practical purposes, as good as 
new. 

The Apparatus will be sold separately; or, by pro- 
viding new material to make up with, two complete 
Plants, equal to about 20 and 30 million cubic feet per 
annum respectively, could be supplied, and arrange- 
— for the complete erection of the Works could be 
made. 

Further particulars may be obtained of Gro. Bowsr, 
St. Neots, Hunts. 


List of Plant referred to above. 

A Gasholder, in Two Lifts of 20 ft. each, 70 ft. dia- 
meter. 

A Cast-Iron Tank for ditto,and 8 Columns, and all 
necessary appurtenances. 

A Gasholder, in Two Lifts of 18 ft. each, 60 ft. dia- 
meter. 

A Cast-Iron Tank for ditto, with 8 Columns, &c. 

A Circular Scrubber, 4 ft. diameter by 18 ft. high, with 
Cistern, Valves, and 8-in. Connections. 

A Scrubber, 4 ft. 8 in. square, and 18 ft. high, with 
Cistern, &c. 

A Set of Three Purifiers, 13 ft. by 9 ft., with 10-in. 
Centre Valve and Connections, Girders, and Lifts 
complete. 

A Station Meter to pass 12,000 cubic feet per hour, 
with Clock, Tell-tale, &c.; 8-in. Bye-pass and Con- 
nections. 

One each 12-in. and 14-in. Governor, with Bye-pass 
and Connections. 

Iron Roof, 50 ft. span, 75 ft. long. 

Various Engines and Boilers, Pumps, Shafting, &c. 

A Gasholder, partly re-sheeted, 40 ft. by 16 ft., with 
Columns, &c., complete. 

A Tank, suitable for a Tar Well, 28 ft. by 18 ft., and 
various other apparatus. 





, IGAS PLANT FOR SALE. | 
THE Directors of the Shotley Bridge and 
Consett District Gas Company have the following 
PLANT to DISPOSE OF, which, owing to the erection 
of new Works, is not now required :— 

A Single-Lift Gasholder, 60 ft. diameter and 20 ft. 
deep, with Columns and Girders, in good con- 
dition. 

Four Cast-Iron Purifiers, 8 ft. square by 3 ft. deep, 
with Covers and Lifting Apparatus; 8-in. Con- 
nections ; also Centre-Valve, with Two Covers. 

A Round Station-Meter, with Valves and Bye-pass ; 
8-in. Connections. 

A Gasholder, 30 ft. diameter by 18 ft. deep. 

A Pooley’s Cart Weighing-Machine, 4 tons capacity. 

The above have been working until recently. 
Any further particulars may be had of the under- 
signed, 


May 10, 1883. 


.TO COAL MERCHANTS, 
HE Directors of the Horsham Gas 
Company, Limited, invite TENDERS for a 
supply of best GAS COALS, exclusive of Cannel, for 
the year ending June 30, 1884. The whole quantity 
required is expected to be from 2900 to 2500 tons, to be 
delivered carriage paid at the Horsham Railway Station 
as may be ordered. 
Payments to be made within two months of the 
delivery of each lot. 
Sealed tenders, endorsed, “ Tender for Coal,” to be 
sent to the undersigned, on or before Saturday, June 9, 
883. 


M. RicH ey, Secretary. 





R. SHEPPARD, Secretary. 





_ TO TAR DISTILLERS. 
HE Directors of the Horsham Gas 
Company, Limited, invite TENDERS ffor their 
surplus TAR and LIQUOR for the year ending June 30, 
1884 


The quantity for disposal is expected to be about 500 
barrels of Tar and 300 barrels of Liquor; no one barrel 
to exceed 40 gallons. The purchaser to find barrels 
when required, and to pay all railway charges. The 
Company to pay all charges between their Works and 
the Horsham Railway Station. 

Tenders to state the price offered for Tar per barrel, 
and a scale of prices for Liquor of 4, 5, and 6 degrees of 
Twaddel’shydrometer. Payments to be made quarterly. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed, “Tender for Tar,” or 
Liquor, as the case may be, to be sent to the under- 
signed, on or before Saturday, June 9, 1883. 

R. SHEPPARD, Secretary. 





GASHOLDER TANK. 
T HE Honley (Yorks.) Gas Company, 
Limited, invite TENDERS for the construction 
of a GASHOLDER TANK (stone) 40 ft. in diameter, 
and sundry Retaining Walls. 

Plans and specification can be seen, and all informa- 
tion obtained, upon application to Mr. Littlewood, 
Secretary, at the Gas Offices. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Gasholder Tank,” to be sent to 
the Secretary not later than Twelve o’clock Noon on 
Monday, the 11th of June. 

The lowest or any tender will not necessarily be 
accepted. 





BOROUGH OF WALSALL. we 
T HE Corporation of Walsall invite 


TENDERS for the supply of 100 tons of OXIDE 
OF IRON, delivered, carriage free, at either the Wolver- 
hampton Street or Pleck Gas-Works. 

Samples of the material offered, accompanied with a 
guaranteed analysis, must be sent to the Manager of the 
Gas-Works (Mr. John Tindall), at the cost of the 
persons tendering. 

Tenders, sealed, and marked outside “ Tender for 
Oxide,” are to be sent to the undersigned, on or before 
Saturday, the 9th of June next. 

Samu. WILKINSON, Town Clerk. 

Walsall, May 21, 1883. 





TENDERS FOR GAS COAL. r : 
T HE Corporation of Walsall invite 
TENDERS for the supply of 24,000 tons of 
Staveley, Yorkshire, or any other good GAS COAL, to 
be delivered during One year, from the Ist of July next, 
either at the London and North-Western or Midland 
Railway Stations at Walsall, or the Corporation Siding 
at the New Gas-Works. 

The Coal will have to be delivered at the rate of from 
100 to 850 tons per week, as the Corporation may from 
time to time require. 

Payments monthly. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
any tender, and they reserve the right to divide the 
contract between several firms. 

Tenders, sealed, and marked outside “ Tender for Gas 
Coal,” and stating the price for large Coal and also for 
Nuts, are to be sent to the undersigned, on or before 
Saturday, the 9th of June next. 

Samu. Wiixrnson, Town Clerk. 

Bridge Street, Walsall, May 21, 1883. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
HE Corporation of Birkenhead are 
prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply of 
130 tons of OXIDE OF IRON. 

Form of tender, with full particulars of contract, can 
be obtained on application to Mr. T. O. Paterson, C.E., 
Gas Engineer, Gas-Works, Birkenhead. 

Tenders, stating the price per ton delivered on to the 
Gas-Works Railway Siding, must be sent to me, sealed 
and endorsed “ Oxide Tender,” not later than Friday, 
June 15, 1883. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
ALFRED Git, Town Clerk. 

Municipal Offices, Birkenhead, May 18, 1883. 








TO COAL PROPRIETORS. 

tHE Corporation of Birkenhead are 
prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply of 

the best quality of Screened COAL, and CANNEL, for 

Gas-making Purposes, for a period of One, Two, or Three 

years, commencing from the 26th of June, 1883. 

Forms of tender, together with any further informa- 
tion, may be obtained from Mr. T. O. Paterson, C.E., Gas 
Engineer, Gas-Works, Birkenhead. 

Tenders, stating the price per ton delivered on to the 
Gas-Works Railway Siding, must be sent to me, sealed 
and endorsed “Coal Tender,” not later than Friday, 
June 15, 1883. 

Also for a supply of COAL and SLACK, to be delivered 
at the Pumping Stations of the Spring Hill, Flaybrick 
Hill, and Borough Road Water-Works, for a period of 
One, Two, or Three years, at the option of the Corpora- 
tion. 

Forms of tender, and any other information, may be 
obtained from Mr. W. A. Richardson, C.E., Water 
Engineer, 50, Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. 

Deliveries to be made according to the requirements 
of the Engineers. 

The Corporation dg not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
ALFRED Git, Town Clerk. 

Municipal Offices, Birkenhead, May 18, 1883. 

TO IRONFOUNDERS. 
T HE Corporation of Birkenhead are 
prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply of 
CAST-IRON GAS and WATER PIPES for a period 
ending on the 25th of March, 1884. 

Specifications and forms of tender, together with any 
further information may be obtained for Gas-Pipes 
from Mr. T. O. Paterson, C.E., Gas-Works, and for 
Water-Pipes from Mr. W. A. Richardson, C.E. 

Tenders, sealed, and endorsed “ Cast-Iron Pipes,” 
must be sent in to me not laterjthan Friday, the 15th of 
June, 1883. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
ALFRED Gitt, Town Clerk. 

Municipal Offices, Birkenhead, May 24, 1883. 





TO IRON TUBE MANUFACTURERS. 
HE Corporation of Birkenhead are 
prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply of 
WROUGHT-IRON ;TUBING and FITTINGS for a 
period ending on the 25th of March, 1884. 

Form of tender, together with any further informa- 
tion, may be obtained from Mr. T. O. Paterson, C.E., 
Gas-Works, Birkenhead. 

Tenders, sealed, and endorsed “ Wrought - Iron 
Tubing,” &c., must be sent in to me not later than 
the 15th of June, 1883. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
ALFRED GILL, Town Clerk. 

Municipal Offices, Birkenhead, 

May 24, 1883. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY AND TOWN 
GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


TAR AND AMMONIACATL LIQUOR. 
HE Directors of the above Company 
invite TENDERS for the purchase of the surplus 
TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at their 
Works during a term of One or more years. 
Tenders to be delivered not later than Wednesday, 
June 13. 
Yor further particulars, apply to 
C, E, Roprinson, Manager, 
Yorks, Cambridge, 
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THE GAS INSTITUTE. 


THE TWENTIETH 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


OF THE MEMBERS WILL BE HELD ON 
TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, AND FRIDAY, 
The 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th of June, 1883, 


AT THE 


FIRTH COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 





ROBT. ORMISTON PATERSON, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., Prestpent, 


Will occupy the Chair. 





ORDER OF PROCEEDINGS. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 12. 


The Chair will be taken at Ten o'clock. 
Election of New Members. | Inaugural Address by the President. 
Reading of Papers and Communications. 


Between One and Two o’clock the Meeting wi jour isi y y 
: iv r . he J g will adjourn. Visit to the Neepsend Works of the 
Sheffield United Gas Company. Visit to Thorncliffe Iron Works and Collieries, 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13. 
The Chair will be taken at Ten o'clock. 
The Reading of Papers and Communications continued. 


The Meeting will adjourn between One and Two o'clock Visi : 
Works (John Brown & Co.). - wo o’clock. Visit to the Atlas Steel and Iron 


At Eight o’clock p.m. the Chairman and Directors of the Sheffield United Gas Company invite 
the Members to attend an Evening Reception at the Cutlers’ Hall, Sheftield. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 14. 


The Chair will be taken at Ten o'clock. 


Reading of Papers and Communications continued. 


m E i 
Officers for the ensuing year, &c. > 


Transaction of Business. 
Special General Meeting. 
Election of Trustee, 


At Seven o’clock precisely the Members and Friends will dine together at the Cutlers’ H. 
. me: : , all, 
Sheffield. Tickets for the Dinner, 7s. 6d. each (exclusive of wine), maa be had from the Secretary 
up to Noon on this day. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 15. 
The Members are invited by the Local Recepti i i y 
1 . ption Committee to an Excursion to Welbeck, one 
of the seats of His Grace the Duke of Portland, a Luncl i idi 
subsoquanh dove tice tices ‘ uncheon in the Riding School there, and a 


For further Particulars see detailed Programme. 





LIST OF PAPERS AND COMMUNICATIONS 
TO BE SUBMITTED TO THE MEETING. 


The Order in which the Papers are to be read will be determined by the Council prior to the 
Meeting, so as to suit the general convenience. 


. Purifiers without Water Lutes.” By B. G. Venxner, of Eton. 
Z The Lighting of Railway Carriages with Gas.” By C, E. Boriry, of London. 
The oe of Machinery in Drawing and Charging Gas Retorts.” By Joun SoMERVILLE, 
of London. 
“The Theoretical and Practical Construction of High-Power Burners for Heating, with sugges- 
tions for increasing the.day and summer consumption of gas fuel for domestic and 
a commercial purposes.” By T. FLeTcuHer, of Warrington. 
: alge Indices.” By S. Grey, of London. 
‘The Application of Siemens’s Regenerative Gas-Furnace to Heating Retorts 
y x Re at the Glasgow 
_ Gas-Works.” By W. Fouzas, of Glasgow. ' : . 
mi The Jointing and Testing of *Gas-Muins.” By C. W. Forxarp, of Brentford. 
On the ge ne Standard, and on a New Form of Photometer.” By A. Vernon Harcourt, of 
xford. 
“A ana of Three Different Methods of Sulphur Purification.” By Frank Livesey, of 
ondon. 
“Inquiry into the Chemico-Physical relations between Coal and Cannel,” 


of Warrington. ro 





Annual General Meeting of the Donors and Subscribers to the 
Benevolent Fund, Thursday, June 14. 





WILLIAM H, BENNETT, Secretary. 


22, Great George Street, Westminster, S.W., 
May 26, 1883, 





TIPTON GAS-WORKS. 
COAL CONTRACTS. 


THE Gas Committee of the Tipton Local 

Board of Health is prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the supply of 8000 tonsof GAS COAL, to be delivered 
to the Gas-Works Siding (London and North-Western 
Railway, Stour Valley Branch). 

Further particulars may be obtained at the Gas- 
Works on application to Mr. Vincent Hughes, the 
Manager. 

Sealed tenders to be sent to me, the undersigned, on or 
before the 16th day of June next, endorsed “ Tender for 
Gas Coal.” 

The Committee does not bind itself to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
Gro. M. WaRtnG, Secretary. 

Gas Offices, Tipton, May 23, 1883. 





TIPTON GAS-WORKS. 


tHE Gas Committee of the Tipton Local 

Board of Health is prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the purchase of the TAR and AMMONIACAL 
LIQUOR made at the above Works, either together 
or separate, and either for Three, Six, Nine, or Twelve 
months, from the 30th of June next. 

Particulars may be obtained on application to Mr. 
V. Hughes, the Manager, at the Works. 

Sealed and endorsed tenders to be sent to me, the 
undersigned, on or before the 16th of June next. 

The Tar and Liquor will be delivered either into boats 
or tanks, as may be desired. 

Terms—net cash, monthly. 

The Committee does not bind itself to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

By order, 
Gro. M. WaR1nG, Secretary. 
Gas Offices, Tipton, May 23, 1883. 





TENDERS FOR GAS COAL. 

THE Middleton and Tonge Improvement 

Commissioners are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the supply of about 4000 tons of GAS COAL per 
annum, for One, Two, or Three years. The Coal is to 
be delivered at the Middleton Railway Station, or at 
the Gas-Works (carriage paid), in such quantities as the 
Commissioners or their Gas Manager may require. 
Deliveries to commence about the lst day of November 
next. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee, to be delivered at the Office of the 
Clerk on or before Monday, June 4, 1883, endorsed 
* Tender for Coal.” 

Further information may be obtained from the Gas 
Manager, Mr. Hartley, Gas-Works, Middleton. 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

FREDERICK ENTWISTLE, 
Clerk to the said Commissioners. 
Commissioners’ Rooms, Middleton, 
near Manchester, May 25, 1883. 





TENDERS FOR FIRE-BRICKS, 
THE Middleton and Tonge Improvement 
Commissioners are prepared to receive TENDERS 

for the supply of such FIRE-BRICKS, FIRE-CLAY, 
and RETORTS as they may require at their Gas- 
Works for One year, ending on the 30th day of June, 
1884. The goods to be delivered at the Middleton 
Railway Station 

Tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, to be delivered at the Office of the Clerk 
on or before Monday, June 4, 1883, endorsed “ Tender 
for Fire-Bricks, &c.” 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Gas 
Manager, Mr. Hartley, Gas-Works, Middleton. 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

FREDERICK ENTWISTLE, 
Clerk to the said Commissioners, 
Commissioners’ Rooms, Middleton, 
near Manchester, May 25, 1883. 





TENDERS FOR TAR AND AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 

HE Middleton and Tonge Improvement 

Commissioners are prepared to receive TENDERS 

for the purchase of the TAR and AMMONIACAL 

LIQUOR, together or]separate, for One, Two, or Three 
years, made at their Gas-Works, Tonge, Middleton. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the Gas 

Committee, to be delivered at the Office of the Clerk, on 

or before Monday, June 4, 1883, endorsed, “‘ Tender for 

Tar and Ammoniacal Liquor.” 

Further particulars may be had on application to the 

Gas Manager, Mr. Hartley, Gas-Works, Middleton. 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept 
the highest or any tender. 
FREDERICK ENTWISTLE, 
Clerk to the said Commissioners. 
Commissioners’ Rooms, Tonge, Middleton, 

May 24, 1883. 
NELSON LOCAL BOARD GAS-WORKS. 
HE Gas Committee solicit OFFERS 

for Second-hand EXHAUSTER and ENGINE 

COMBINED. Will pass 16,000 feet per hour, and is in 

very good condition. Can be seen atthe Works. To be 

sold cheap. 
Further particulars can be obtained from the Manager. 
VILLIAM Foster. 





TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 
HE Leek Improvement Commissioners 

invite TENDERS for purchase of the GAS TAR 
and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR made at their Works, for 
One, Two, or Three years, from the lst of July next, at 
per ton of 2240 lbs. at such Works. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed. 

Sealed and endorsed tenders, addressed to the Chair- 
man of the Gas Committee, Leek, must be received by 
Four o’clock in the afternoon of Monday, the 4th of 
June next. 

No amended tender will be taken into consideration. 

The highest or any tender will not necessarily be 
accepted, 





By order of the Commissioners, 
' C, Hensnaw, Clerk, 
Public Offices, Leek, May 4, 1883. 
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RAMSGATE IMPROVEMENT COMMISSIONERS. 


(Gas AND WATER DEPARTMENT.) 


RETORTS AND FIRE-BRICKS. 
HE Gas and Water Committee invite 
TENDERS for about 515 ft. run of machine-made 
Oval Q-RETORTS, 22 in. by 16 in., and about 16,000 
Stourbridge FIRE-BRICKS. 

Tenders to be sent in on or before Monday, June 4, 
addressed to the Chairman of the Gas and Water 
Committee, Hardres Street, Ramsgate, and endorsed 
“ Tender for Retorts, &c.” 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

Particulars on application to 

Wituiam A. Vaton, Engineer. 


TO COLLIERY OWNERS, &c. 
THE Directors of the Barnsley Gas 


Company hereby invite TENDERS from parties 
willing to contract to supply and deliver into the Retort- 
Houses at their Works, situated at Old Mill and Ponte- 
fract Road, Barnsley, any quantity not exceeding 12,000 
tons per annum of Screened SOFT COAL, NUTS, PEA 
NUTS, or SMUDGE, of respectively the best quality, 
suitable for Gas-Making, that they may require for a 
period of One, Two, or Three years, as may be agreed 
upon, from the Ist day of October, 1883. 

The said Coal, &c., to be delivered in a dry condition, 
free from dirt, shale, pyrites, or other impurities, at 
either of the said Works, in such quantities and at such 
times as the Manager may direct. 

There are railway sidings into both Works. 

Sealed tenders stating respectively the price of Coal, 
Nuts, or Smudge delivered as above, endorsed “Tenders 
for Coal,” &c., and addressed to the Chairman, must be 
left at the Gas Company’s Office on or before Thursday, 
the 81st inst. 

Any further information required may be obtained on 
application to the undersigned. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 

owest or any tender. 
By order, 
Joun Hutcurnson, Manager. 

Gas Offices, aoe Road, Barnsley, 

May 14, 1883. 


IRISH BOG OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE OF IRON. 
OHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Gas 


Purification Contractors, Hunslet, Leeds, having 
secured the leases for a long term of years of many 
valuable Bog Ore Deposits, extending over some thou- 
sands of acres in the North of Ireland, are now raising 
the Ore by their own staff of workmen, "under the super- 
vision of thoroughly qualified overseers. The Ore is 
well drained and oxidized before being shipped, and 
Gas Companies can depend upon getting it in a con- 
dition for immediate use. Being large Consumers of 
Spent Oxide, they are thus enabled to offer Gas 

Managers exceptional terms. 

All applications as to terms, quality, and references 
to be STivonsed as above. Samples may be had from 
our Manager, Mr. Patrick Doherty, Culdaff, Co. Donegal. 

Depéts: Runcorn, Goole, Leeds, and Culdaff. 

Spent Oxide purchased in any quantities, or ‘taken in 
exchange for New Oxide. 











EAST GRINSTEAD GAS AND WATER COMPANY, 


HE Directors of the above-named Com- 
pany are desirous of receiving TENDERS for 
their year’s supply (estimated at from 700 to 800 tons) 
of best GAS COAL, delivered at the East Grinstead 
Railway Station. 

Tenders must be sent to the undersigned, marked 
“Tender for Coals,” on or before the lst day of June 
next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

Evetyn A. Heap. 

Gas and Water Company’s Office, 

East Grinstead, May 15, 1883. 





TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. | 
THE Directors of the Bath Gaslight 
and Coke Company invite TENDERS for the 
purchase of the surplus TAR produced at their Works 
for One, Two, or Three years, from July1, 1883. Annual 
production about 1550 tons. 
Full particulars and form of tender may be obtained 
from Mr. Ellery, the Company’s Engineer. 
Tenders to be sent in not later than Tuesday, the 19th 
of June, addressed to the undersigned. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 
GrorGE HE tps, Secretary. 
Gas Company’s Offices, Bath. 


CITY OF HEREFORD. 


CANNEL COAL. 
THE Gas Management Committee of the 


Hereford Corporation hereby invite TENDERS 
for the supply of 200 tons of CANNEL COAL (quality 
not less than 30-candle power), to be delivered at the 
Gas-Works Sidings on the Great Western Railway, in 
such quantities as may be required during the ensuing 
Twelve months. 

Tenders, sealed, and endorsed “ Tender for Cannel,” 
addressed to the Chairman, Gas Management Com- 
mittee, are to be delivered by Eleven a.m. on Tuesday, 
the 26th day of June next. 

The said Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
Wru1am Davis, Secretary and Manager. 

_ Gas Office, Hereford, May 22, 1883. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS. 


HE Directors of the Coventry Gas Com- 
pany are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
purchase of the surplus TAR made a. their Works for 
one year, from July 1 next. Make about 200,000 gallons 
per annum. 

Tenders to state price per 200 gallons, delivered into 
boat; and to be sent in addressed to the Directors, and 
endorsed “ Tender for Tar,” not later than Monday, the 
18th of June. 

Gas- Works, Coventry, May 26, 1883, 











THE MALTA AND MEDITERRANEAN GAS BOROUGH OF OLDHAM. 
COMPANY, LIMITED. HE Gas-Works Committee invite Ten- 
N OTICE is hereby given that the ders for supplying them with about 82,000 tons 


ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the | of CANNEL and COAL during the year ended June 30, 
Shareholders of this Company will be held at the | 1884. 
Offices, 60, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C., on Tues- 
day, the 19th of June, at Twelve o’clock at Noon, for 
the purpose of receiving the Report of the Directors 
and the Accounts for the year ended March 31, 1883, 
and for the transaction of the General Business of the 
Company. 

One of the Directors, Arthur Clarke, Esq., will retire 
from office, but offers himself for re-election. 

The Auditors—James Le Geyt Daniell and Alfred SOWERBY BRIDGE Li Oc CAL —- OF | HEALTH’ 
Hersee, Esqs., will retire from office, but are eligible (Gas DEPARTMENT. 
for re-election. ; a HE Gas Committee of the Sowerby 
J The Transfer Books will be closed from the 5th of Bridge Local Board of Health are prepared to 

une until the day after the meeting. receive TENDERS for the supply of Best Coal Gas 

By order of sy Board, | required from July 1, 1883, to June 30, 188 


Specification and form of tender can be obtained on 
application to Mr. Herbert Andrew, Gas and Water 
Offices, Oldham. 

‘ Tenders to be sent in on or before Tuesday, June 12, 
883. 
H. Boorn, Town Clerk. 

_ Oldham, May 18, 1883. 











ao DvFFIELp, Secretary. | ¢ D 
; pecification and forms ‘of tender can “ obtained by 
_ 60, Gracechurch Street, May 25 25, » 1883. | applying to the Manager at the Gas-Works. 
"ieee. Tenders to be sent in not later than Tuesday, the 5th 


EPSOM AND EWELL GAS COMPANY. of June, 1883. 
The Gas Committee do not bind themselves to accept 


y the lowest tender. 
TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. JoHN Marstanp, Engineer and Manager. 


TPPENDERS are invited for the purchase} Gas-Works, Sowerby Bridge. 

of surplus TAR—about 320,000 gallons per annum May 22, 1883. 

—for a period of One, Two, or Three years from the —_—___—_—_——_—_— 

81st inst. TO TAR DISTILLERS AND PYRITES ACID 
yt sag ee a be obtained from Mr. Hunter Jones, MANUFACTURERS. 

at the Gas-Works, Epsom. j j 

Tenders, setanunhte by the 5th of June, are to be sent, HE Gas Committee of the Corporation 
endorsed “ Tender for Tar,” to Mr. Ropert Jones, Gas- | , of St. Helens inv ite TEN DERS for the surplus 
W Vorks, Harford Street, Stepney, E. TAR produced at their Works, for One and T wo years 

2 ; on all a respectively, commencing on the Ist of July next. 
Quantity about 800 tons per annum. 

Also for the same periods, TENDERS for the supply 
——- of PYRITES ACID of a strength not jless than 146 T. 
TENDERS FOR GAS COAL. per cent. Quantity about 150 tons per annum. To be 

° . ° delivered into the Works in Contractor’s tanks, in such 
HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for weekly quantities as may from time to time be specified 
the supply of about 9000 tons of best Screened | in writing by the Gas Engineer. 
GAS COAL per annum, for One, Two, or Three years, Sealed tenders, stating the net price per ton, pro- 
from Nov. 1 next. perly endorsed and addressed to the Chairman of the 

Tenders will be received only on the form provided, |Gas Committee, to be delivered to the undersigned 
which, together with specification, may be obtained | (from whom forms of tender may be obtained) not later 
from the undersigned; and sealed tenders, endorsed | than Tuesday, the 12th prox. 

“Gas Coal Tender,” must be sent, addressed to The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
C. Costeker, Esq., Town Clerk, Darwen, on or before highest or any tender for the Tar, or the lowest or any 
Saturday, June 16 next. tender for the Pyrites Acid. 
By order, By order 
TuHos. Duxpury, Manager. Epwakp Dyson, Secretary. 
Gas-Works, Darwen, May 17, 1883. Gas Office, St. Helens, May 21, 1883. 


F. & C. OSLER, 


45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, 
BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 

EstTaBLIsHED 1807. 

MANUFACTURERS OF GRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS, AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. MODERATOR LAMPS. 


JOHN HALL AND CO., STOURBRIDGE, 


‘ Manufacturers of FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, 


DARWEN CORPORATION. _ 

















AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FIRE-CLAY GOODS. 


RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED FOR SHIPMENT. 
A STOCK OF DIFFERENT SHAPES ON HAND. 


IMPROVED RETORT SETTINGS, 


GIVING UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. 


J. & H. ROBUS, 


BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS, LOWER SYDENHAM, LONDON, &.E., 


MAIN LAYING, IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
BUILDINGS, é& TANKS. 


References, Particulars, and Estimates for the Erection and Compietion of the above work on application. 
THE 


THAMES BANK IRON COMPANY, 
UPPER GROUND STREET, LONDON, §&.E., 


SUPPLY FROM STOCK 


CAST-IRON RETORTS AND ALL KINDS OF GAS-WORKS APPARATUS, 
SOCKET-PIPES FOR GAS OR WATER PURPOSES, 
FLANGE-PIPES FOR STEAM, 

RAIN-WATER PIPES AND GUTTERS 
HOT-WATER BOILERS, PIPES, AND CONNECTIONS, 
LAMP-COLUMNS, LAMPS, LAMP-FRAMES, WROUGHT TUBES, &c., 


HOT WATER AND HOT AIR APPARATUS, 
ERECTED COMPLETE ON THE MOST IMPROVED PRINCIPLES, 














Th 
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RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS 0} 


.PORTLAND CEMENT 


OF THE GREATEST STRENGTH AND BEST QUALITY. 
ROMAN AND LIAS CEMENT. 
BLUE LIAS HYDRAULIC LIME, 


GROUND AND UNGROUND. 


RUGBY, WARWICKSHIRE. 


This Cement and Line has been and is now being used very extensively at 
large Water, Sewage, Gas, and other Works in London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leicester, and other towns. 


“ABERNANT” 
DINAS AMORPHOUS 


SILIGA FIRE BRICKS 


AND CEMENTS, 


SPECIALLY MADE FOR 


GAS-RETORT FURNACES, 


AS USED AT THE LARGEST GAS-WORKS IN THE WORLD. 


HIGHEST PRIZE MEDAL 
Zea) FOR DURABILITY AND PURENESS OF SILICA, 


PARIS, 1878. 


They are also suitable for all descriptions of Furnaces where intense and prolonged 
heat is generated. 


Manufactured by the ABERNANT IRON-WORKS AND COLLIERIES COMPANY, 
GLYN NEATH, SOUTH WALES. 
London Office: 150, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.—F. BULLOCK, Agent. 


S. PONTIFEX & CO., 


GAS AND WATER ENGINEERS. 
Manufacturers of and Contractors for the Maintenance of 
PUBLIC LAMPS AND LANTERNS; 
GLASS—Flint, Opal, and Bent in Stock, and Cut to Sizes; WELL LAMPS; STREET 
NAME TABLETS; LAMP COLUMNS; HEAD IRONS; PUTTYLESS LAMPS; 
LANTERN COCKS; REGULATORS; LAMPLIGHTERS’ TORCHES; Wrought- 
Iron BARREL and FITTINGS; GAS and WATER MAINS Supplied and Laid; 
IRON and CLAY RETORTS Supplied and Erected; 
GAS-METERS, Wet and Dry. 








-# 
\ TRADE. MARI 


: TTS 




















PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOX’S PATENT 


This Lamp may be supplied fitted with clear opal or ribbed glass, as a 


Lamps to this system can be supplied at moderate prices. 











with enamel tops if required. The necessary fittings for altering existing | 


S. PONTIFEX & CO., 22, COLEMAN ST., LONDON. 


BANGOR LOCAL BOARD. 





TENDERS FOR GAS COAL. 
HE Bangor Local Board Water and Gas 


Committee are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the supply of about 1500 tons per annum of best 
Screened GAS COAL, for One, Two, or Three years, to 
be delivered, carriage ‘paid, to Bangor Railway Station. 

Tenders to be sent in not later than June 15, 1883, 
endorsed “Tender for Coal,” and addressed to the 
undersigned. 

Further particulars, and form of tender, to be had on 
application to 

F. Jones, Secretary. 

Water and Gas Offices, Bangor, North Wales, 

May 21, 1883. 


Price 15s. each, in limp cloth, 


ANALYSES OF THE ACCOUNTS 


OF THE 


METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES: 


Showing the 


CAPITAL, INCOME, EXPENDITURE, 
PROFITS, axp DIVIDENDS rer 1000 GALLONS or 
WATER SUPPLIED 
FOR THE YEARS ENDED 1880-81 AND 1881-82. 
Together with the 
Quantity of Water Supplied, the Estimated Daily 
Quantity Supplied for Domestic and other Purposes 
the Quantity Supplied per Head of 
Population, &c., &c. 





COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 


ALFRED LASS, 


Fellow of the Institute of Chartered Accountants. 





LONDON: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bout Court, Freer Street, E.C , 


Third Edition, 420 pages, feap. 8vo, bound in Morocco, 
gilt edges, price 12s. (post free), 


THE 


GAS MANAGER'S HANDBOOK 


OF 


Cables, Rules, and Useful Information 
FOR 
ENGINEERS, MANAGERS, & OTHERS ENGAGED 
IN THE MANUFACTURE & DISTRIBUTION 
OF COAL GAS. 
By THOMAS NEWBIGGING, C.E., 
Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
The present Edition of this Standard Work is much 
improved and enlarged. Many additional Tables are 


given, a considerable amount of Original Matter is intro- 
duced, and the Text is illustrated by 111 Engravings, 








ALSO, 
Price 2s. post free, in limp cloth, A Book of 


TABLES 
Of Gas Values, Discounts, Dividends, and Weights 
and Measures, 


FOR USE IN GAS OFFICES. 


Reprinted from the Second Edition of “ Newbigging’s 
Gas Manager’s Handbook.” 





Lonpon: 
WALTER KING, 11, Boutr Count, Fieer Srreer, E.C. 





IMPROVED GAS-VALVES. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We beg to call 


= 


attention to our 


Reduced Price List. 








(COPYRIGHT.) 








(COPYRIGHT.) 
These Valves are proved to 30 lbs. on the square inch before leaving the Works, and are kept on stock. 





B. DONKIN & C2?» 
SOUTHWARK PARK ROAD, BERMONDSEY, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1808. 
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NORTH BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


IMPORTANT TEST WITH GAS COOKING-STOVES. 


ExrractT From LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE ABOVE Association By Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM, F-.R.S.E., F.C.S., F.1.C., Lecturer on g 
CuHEMIsTRY, EpmpurGH UNIVERSITY, aND CoNnsULTING ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, EDINBURGH. 


“The best Cooking-Stove is one which an ordinary domestic can least fail to keep in order, and where the gas-jets are least 
likely to go wrong and lead to the imperfect combustion of the gas. A good Gas Cooking-Stove should be easily heated, easily regulated, 
and easily worked. All of these conditions were practically obtained in the three Stoves under special trial; but I am bound to say 
that they are more thoroughly obtained in WADDELL & MAIN’S Stoves than in the others.” 

“Tue WHOLESOMENESS OF THE Meat Cookep in the Gas-Stoves must be regarded as BEYOND DOUBT.” 

See Report of above Lecture, in Pamphlet Form, which we will be glad to forward free to any address, on application. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT THE PRINCIPAL GAS EXHIBITIONS, 


INCLUDING 


LONDON, MANCHESTER, & GLASGOW. 


WADDELL & MAIN, 


GAS -STOVEHKH MANUFACTURBREBRBS, 
ARGYLE WORKS, GLASGOW. 


STRODE & CoO., 


ELECTRICAL, 
GAS, AND HOT WATER ENGINEERS, 
ART METAL WORKERS, 


48, OSNABURGH STREET, REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


{ 67, St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C. 
SHOW ROOMS | 32, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY 


VENTILATING SUN BURNER, 
WITH SELF-ACTING VALVE FOR PREVENTING DOWN DRAUGHT. 


: PRIVATE GAS-WORKS ERECTED. 
' sabes 7 ESTIMATES FREE. 


























WARNER’S RETORT-HOUSE MACHINERY. | 
[As Illustrated and Described in the Journnau for May 4, 1880.] I 





Communications to be addressed to 


Ww. J. WARNER, GAS-WORKS, SOUTH SHIELDS. 
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A SUGGESTION FOR THE GAS INSTITUTE. 
Ir is only to be expected that the disappointment and sense 
of wrong that most people feel at times, should now and 
again break out in more or less distinct complainings. While 
men are so largely made up of human nature, and while social 
organizations retain their inherent imperfections, times will 
recur when the incongruities and mistakes of the one or the 
other will inspire reformers to undertake their removal. 
Complaint is now being made in our columns—not for the 
first time—that The Gas Institute is not quite perfect; and 











several correspondents are seizing the present opportunity of 
warning the members who will assemble at Sheffield next 
week, that the work now left undone by them in‘their cor- 
porate capacity is almost as extensive and nearly as important 
as that actually transacted. Few will deny that there is a great 
deal of truth in this reproach; but, on the other hand, there 
is much to be urged by way cf excuse for the Institute. In 
the present case, it is the young and ardent members of the 
gas engineering profession who consider themselves neglected. 
Youth is always apt to think itself slighted or misunderstood, 
and to charge its elders with neglect of its aspirations. Part 
of the sluggishness which is so galling to youthful reformers, 
however, sometimes deserves to be called by another name ; 
it is no more than the caution that comes with experience. 
Granted that the Institute at present does little or nothing 
for the younger members of the profession, we must still 
remember that it is really moving altogether in a different 
manner, and with wider aims, than would have been possible 
two yearsago. The Institute is also young; it never tried its 
strength in the world outside its own members until last year. 
In time it may be hoped that the powers and resources of its 
organization will be sufficient for all the legitimate demands 
that may be made upon it, whether by young or old. So long 
as there is progress, and in the right direction, it is compara- 
tively a small matter that the rate of advance should not be 
sufficiently rapid in the estimation of some impatient minds. 
With the assurance, therefore, that all things will come to 
him who can wait, we will examine a little more closely what 
it is that is asked for on the present occasion. 

Divested of vague aspirations, our correspondents’ ideas 
appear to be expressible in the single phrase—an open career 
to trained talent; with the qualification that the talent 
should be in some way fostered and trained under the 
auspices of the Institute. Now it is essential, for the right 
understanding of the subject, that we should clearly perceive 
what is asked for, and who is to grant the request. The 
Institute is a heterogeneous body, containing members of 
every class, from the cultivated and scientific engineer to the 
working manager who was not long ago a stoker or mechanic. 
It is a voluntary association, the privilege of enrolment in 
which belongs to men in a certain way of living. This being 
so, it is demanded that the Institute—a creation of the gas 
industry—should assume the functions of a patron thereof, to 
the extent of setting up a standard of training for the coming 
race of gas managers. We confess to seeing nothing incon- 
gruous in this conclusion. In the days to come, when the 
schoolmaster will be even more “abroad” than he is now, 
the gas manager must be better instructed, be he drawn 
from a professional class or found as a product of the ranks 
of labour. It may be expected that the appointments of gas 
managerships really worth having, at home and abroad, will 
in future be filled almost exclusively by gentlemen who have 
received special training for their duties under recognized 
leaders of the profession. If this is to be the rule, there 
cannot be any serious objection to the occasional promotion 
from the ranks of good men who will supply that hard- 
headed, practical element which is the special glory of this 
native soil of engineering. Such proximity of the shrewd 
and steady workman, always treading close on the heels of 
the more highly-trained student, will tend to guard our 
English engineering from degenerating into the Continental 
scholastic manner. 

Engineering is not all mathematics and chemistry ; and if 
we suspected that the Institute could not interfere in the 
educational question without disparagement to its practical 
side, we would rather that the matter should rest as it is. 
There can be no reason, however, if the leaders of the pro- 
fession in England really desire it, why the Institute should 
not, with advantage to all parties, supervise the training of 
young men; and at the same time help to give them that 
start in life which is so difficult to secure without interest. 
An Examining Board could without difficulty be constituted 
of men whose names would lend to their judgment a certain 
commercial value. Leading engineers, whether on the Board 
or otherwise, could make the working of the scheme success- 
ful, by insisting that their own pupils and assistants should 
possess certificates granted by the Examiners ; and the same 
qualifications could be regarded as valuable factors in deter- 
mining the selection of men for managerships. We make 
these suggestions without the implication that the examina- 
tions should necessarily be of a ‘‘ paper” order, or that the 
other and less easily definable qualifications for responsible 
office should be disregarded. 

The subject waits to be taken up-by some leading man ‘in 
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the Institute, who would essay to do for his younger brethren 
what the founders of the Birmingham Medal did for the 
members of the profession at large. It is ripe for treatment 
on the lines generally laid down in these pages now and in 
past times; and is at least as urgent as any other unsolved 
question. The Institute is committed to the prosecution 
of research in technical matters—here is a discovery to be 
made, of the best way to manufacture a good gas manager 
for the sharp era of competition now at hand. In reality, 
the future of the gas industry is largely bound up with this 
question. Rightly considered, it is much more than a per- 
sonal matter; for if gas supply is to maintain and strengthen 
its position in the face of all its future assailants, it will be 
largely due to the skill, energy, and care of the men who will 
hold the control when we who discuss these matters now 
shall have given it up. The next development of the work of 
the Institute, therefore, may well be in this direction, as the 
difficulties that exist in the way will not grow less by waiting. 


THE LORDS STANDING ORDERS COMMITTEE AND THE 
IPSWICH GAS BILL. 


Tue most important parliamentary news of the week is the 
fact that the Lords Committee on Standing Orders have 
refused to allow the Bill of the Ipswich Gas Company to be 
modified by the insertion of purchase clauses. The effect of 
this decision is to nullify all the arrangements that have been 
made with a view to the immediate transfer of the works to 
the Corporation. The Company will now get their Act, and 
if the Corporation are still determined to purchase—as to 
which there is no apparent doubt—they must wait for 
another session, and promote a Bill of their own in the 
regular way. If the Borough Funds Act should not be 
amended in the meantime, the ratepayers will then have an 
opportunity of expressing an opinion on the proceedings of 
the Corporation; and it will be seen whether or not the 
general feeling is with the duly-constituted authorities in this 
matter. It will be a costly way of going to work, in compari- 
son with the intended introduction of purchase clauses in 
the present Bill. There are many reasons, however, apart 
from the passing manifestation of popular opposition, why 
the character of a measure should not be radically changed 
in its passage through Parliament. The Lords Committee 
have exercised abundant caution in the matter, and it will, 
on the whole, be more satisfactory to the Corporation to 
work in ascertained harmony with their constituents. Both 
parties will have time to look round between now and the 
end of the year, and the truth will gradually tend to sepa- 
rate from the misleading admixture of feeling that has been 
imported into the local discussion of the matter. Many 
things may happen during the ensuing six months, and the 
Gas Company can now very well afford to await the course 
of events. 


MORE GAS AGITATION AT FENTON. 


Ir is not a long time since the termination of the Stuke and 
Fenton gas arbitration seemed to promise peace in this dis- 
tracted region. Last week, however, the whole question of 
pas supply by united or separate works was raked up again 
at a public meeting specially convened for the purpose of 
declaring the advisability of returning to the old arrangement, 
new Act and Arbitrators’ award notwithstanding. There is 
always a large number of persons, in governing bodies and 
elsewhere, whose wisdom chiefly consists in changing their 
minds when it is too late. In the present instance we have 
the spectacle of one or two members of the Fenton Local 
3oard who assented to the policy of separation, turning round 
and confessing that they did not fully understand what was 
going on at the time, and now stirring up the people against 
the action of their colleagues. The reason for this altera- 
tion of tone is to be found in the fact that indulgence in the 
mania for independence looks likely to cost rather more 
money than was expected. There is small probability that 
Fenton will be able straightway to draw as much out of the 
gas consumers in aid of the rates as was received from the 
working of the joint concern. This is the sore point with 
those who think that even such a good thing as indepen- 
dence may be bought too dearly. It is a pity that these 
considerations were not duly regarded at the right time. 
Whether or not they are justified by the facts, is a matter 
that should have been settled long ago. It may easily be 
imagined, however, that the reflection of how their old allies 
will enjoy the spectacle of their own disappointment is not 
the least of the troubles that now oppress the tardy wise- 
acres of Fenton. .The least the latter can do is to hold 








their peace, for decency’s sake, even if they are not quite 
happy. They need noi give their neighbours occasion to say, 
«‘These people could not agree with us; and no wonder, 
‘‘ for they cannot agree among themselves.” 


THE DISPOSAL OF GAS PROFITS AT SOUTHPORT. 

A very interesting, although somewhat desultory discussion, 
on the appropriation of gas profits by corporate authorities 
in aid of the district rates, grew out of the reading of Mr. 
Booth’s paper at the last meeting of the Manchester District 
Institution at Southport. Mr. Carr, of Halifax, was respon- 
sible for raising the subject, which was only incidentally 
broached by Mr. Booth; and it cannot be said that the 
question was at all adequately debated. The President ex- 
pressed the sense of the meeting, and of the majority of those 
who will read the report of the transactions in our columns, 
by recommending that the matter should not be further gone 
into on that occasion, as it had not come up for discussion 
in a regular way. We are rather surprised at the position 
taken up by Mr. Carr, who, if we remember rightly, sells 
gas, that is only burdened with a nominal margin of about 
1 per cent. by way of profit over and above the charge for 
interest and redemption. To follow up his remarks to their 
logical conclusion, it would appear that he regrets that the 
price of gas in Halifax is not higher, whereby a substantial 
surplus might be taken from those ratepayers who consume 
gas, and handed over for the benefit of those who do not. To 
complain of cheap gas is indeed a strange fancy in a gas 
manager, and one that is fortunately not often indulged in by 
the fraternity. If we do Mr. Carr an injustice in this respect, 
he has only his own ambiguous speech to thank for it. We 
are not at all disposed to confess that our consistent advocacy 
of the cause of cheap gas—the point upon which Mr. Carr 
really based his indictment—is mistaken, simply because of the 
abnormal state of affairs as between Southport and Birkdale. 
If Mr. Carr, or any other partisan of dear gas, will favour us 
with convincing arguments from his own point of view, we 
will consider them. So far as we remember, Mr. Hunt, in 
his Birmingham address, was the last who tried to do this ; 
but even he failed. Since then we have not heard the case 
argued in a regular manner. Mr. J. Tindall, of Walsall, 
threatened us with conviction a few months since; but 
declined the opportunity we then afforded him. We shall 
certainly not begin the argument anew, having already dis- 
posed of all the contentions advanced on the other side, unless 
fresh ground be opened by Mr. Carr or some other new friend 
of the old fallacy. 


DISTURBING THE STREETS OF LONDON. 
Tue roadway of the Strand has now been ‘ up” for several 
weeks ; and it is scarcely to be wondered at that a trouble of 
this kind, in one of the principal arteries of Metropolitan 
traffic in the height of the season, appeals to many people 
more strongly than most questions of theoretical municipal 
politics. For the moment, the problem whether London shall 
have one or more local authorities when its government is 
reformed, has faded into insignificance beside the pressing 
demand as to how the Strand and other thoroughfares of a 
similar character are to be made everlasting ; or, if the pave- 
ment must occasionally be renewed, how this work can be 
done when there is nobody in London. Mr. Dresser Rogers, 
who spends his time in public duties in the City, Spring 
Gardens, and Camberwell, speaking at a recent meeting of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, wished to have the public 
informed concerning who were responsible for the existing 
state of things. It was not the Metropolitan Board, nor 
the Strand Board of Works; for the representative of the 
latter authority wished to lay the blame upon the Gas 
and Water Companies. It was urged that these bodies 
‘‘ought to have their wings clipped, as at present they 
‘had far too much power to tear up the public streets.” 
Anything more unfair cannot be conceived than this attempt 
to shift the blame for an admittedly disgraceful condition 
of affairs, from the rightful shoulders to those who suffer 
from, rather than cause the nuisance complained of; but 
it is only what might be expected from this quarter. The 
facts partly leaked out in the course of the discussion ; 
and, putting together what was suggested and what was 
told, we have the following story. ‘The Strand Board of 
Works found it necessary last year to undertake the re- 
pair of the thoroughfare in question, and they decided to 
lay down wood paving. This work would have been done 
in the autumn, when, if ever, the Strand is comparatively 
quiet ; but the opening of the Law Courts in November 
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caused a postponement of the job. Meanwhile the Gas and 
Water Companies took the opportunity of putting their 
mains in order, before the new roadway was laid; and we 
know what would have been said if they had omitted to exer- 
cise so much foresight. It pleased the Strand authorities, 
however, to say that when they were ready to begin their 
operations ‘‘they found the Gas and Water Companies 
‘‘making great trenches, and putting the whole thorough- 
‘‘fare in the most complete disorder.” They could not 
bring themselves to admit that the disorder thus caused 
was nothing to that afterwards made in the process of laying 
the wood paving. The whole difficulty lies in a nutshell— 
it is simply because no unwearable material has been found 
for street paving, and therefore roadways must be periodically 
taken up. Meanwhile, the construction of capacious sub- 
ways would enable the Gas and Water Companies to look after 
their mains without disturbing the roadway. It is useless, how- 
ever, to talk of subways to the Strand Board of Works, for 
their jurisdiction is only over the middle portion of the street 
so named, and there is no harmony between their methods of 
administration and those of the adjoining highway authorities. 
So, for this reason mainly, everybody now travelling between 
London and Westminster must take twice the usual time over 
the journey. This is the way we are governed in the largest 
city of the world. 
THE PROPOSED RENEWAL OF THE COAL AND WINE 
DUTIES. 

As might have been anticipated, the Corporation of the City 
of London and the Metropolitan Board of Works are not to 
have it all their own.way in the matter of the renewal of 
the Coal and Wine Duties. Questions relating to the recent 
deputation to Ministers, when representatives of the above- 
named authorities sought to ascertain the mind of the Govern- 
ment on the subject, were asked in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday last. In reply to these inquiries, which were 
inspired by conflicting interests, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer merely declared the suggestion for the renewal of 
the duties premature at this time. The present Continuing 
Acts do not expire till 1889; so that there is some reason 
for the expressed reluctance to consider the matter as press- 
ing. The Minister added a remark, moreover, which will 
materially affect the designs of the City and Metropolitan 
Board for the time being. He observed that if the duties were 
to be renewed, even in a restricted form—as to which the 
Government had great doubts—such renewal would only be for 
some specific purpose previously sanctioned by Parliament, 
such as the construction of costly means of communication 
between North and South London below London Bridge. 
This is unfortunately very like an invitation to the authori- 
ties concerned to bring forward their bridge scheme now 
or never. It was evidently so interpreted by the member 
for one of the districts that would be interested in a scheme 
of this nature, who immediately gave notice of his inten- 
tion to pave the way for it by moving an abstract resolution 
sanctioning the idea. In these days of government by 
resolutions of the House, such a proposal, should there arise 
an opportunity for putting it forward, would give occasion 
for disquietude in the minds of those who desire to see the 
duties abolished. Nothing can be more unsatisfactory than 
the manner in which this Tower Bridge idea has hitherto 
been treated by its supporters. Not a tittle of evidence has ever 
been brought forward to show that the scheme has any other 
support beyond that derived from vague local desires, dema- 
gogic assertion, and the professional vanity of officials and 
engineers anxious for a monumental job. Ferries and sub- 
ways have failed to show the existence of enough traffic to 
keep them going—a fact that has actually been advanced in 
some quarters to show the necessity for a bridge, on the 
ground that the ‘immense traffic” supposed to be awaiting 
improved means of transit disdains to avail itself of any other 
roadway than that of a bridge costing millions of money. Of 
one thing we may be assured, that if the convenient coal and 
wine revenue were placed beyond reach, and any expenditure 
for such an object had to come out of the rates, not another 
word would be heard of the Tower Bridge either at Guildhall 
or Spring Gardens. 


We have received a copy of the Scheme of Amalgamation 
of The Gaslight and Coke and London Gaslight Companies, 
as confirmed by the Queen in Council on the 22nd ult. The 
details of the scheme, as far as they differ from those already 
published, will be found in another column ; but there is little 
to be said on the subject here in addition to our previous 
The Order takes effect on the 1st prox., which is 


remarks. 





the date referred to as the commencement of the scheme. 
The stock and share capital of the United Company on this 
date will amount to £9,208,080 12s. 6d., appropriated in a 
manner requiring five pages of the printed scheme to describe. 
According to a schedule setting forth the capital powers of 
the United Company, the undertaking is conducted in this 
respect under the provisions of no less than 15 Private Acts 
of Parliament, not to speak of the public and other special 
enactments relating to the Metropolis Gas Supply. 


Cater and Sanitary Affairs. 


‘We are obliged to make an important deduction from the 
‘‘announcement made in the Queen’s Speech ; and I have to 
‘« state that we do not propose to introduce during the present 
“session a Bill dealing with the Municipal Government of 
‘‘London.” This explicit announcement from the lips of the 
Premier, in the House of Commons, finally disposes of the 
Government of London Bill for this year. But nevertheless 
Mr. Firth and his friends mean to have their ‘‘ great meeting” 
at St. James’s Hall to-night, when hot thunderbolts will be 
hurled at the Government for inflicting this grievous disap- 
pointment upon the active spirits of the London Municipal 
Reform League. Mr. Gladstone pleads that ‘‘cireumstances” 
over which he had no control have compelled the Cabinet to 
abandon the grand reforming measure, so far as this session 
is concerned. But at a meeting of the Liberal members of 
the House of Commons he offered a crumb of comfort to 
Mr. Firth, by assuring this gentleman that ‘‘he saw no reason 
‘“‘ whatever why the question of London Government should 
‘‘not be dealt with by the present Parliament.” There are, 
therefore, three more sessions in which for hope to disport 
itself, supposing no catastrophe overtakes the Government 
before the lapse of the septennial period. At all events Sir 
William Harcourt is well quit of the water question for some 
time to come. 

The Builder offers some remarks on the recently-issued 
return as to the Metropolitan Water Companies. Comparing 
1877 with 1882, there is an increase of 11°6 per cent. in the 
capital, and 24 per cent. in the revenue. This alarms our 
contemporary, who calculates on the probability of such an 
extraordinary progress being maintained. At this rate the 
income will be doubled in sixteen years—that is to say, in 
the period intervening between 1877 and 1893. That there 
will be progress cannot be doubted. Mr. E. J. Smith 
showed this plainly enough when giving evidence before the 
London Water Supply Committee. That the advance will 
be as rapid in the future as in the past may be open to doubt ; 
but there can be no question that the public would have done 
well in buying the water-works at the price offered in 1880. 
The Builder calls upon the ratepayers to take some prompt 
action in the matter, seeing “‘it is of little use to wait for 
‘help from the Government.” According to our view of the 
matter, had the ratepayers been wise, they would have 
rescued this question from the hands of party politicians at 
the time when Sir Richard Cross was dealing with it. The 
opportunity was then sacrificed, and the present Government 
are at a loss to recover it. The affair has ended in a fiasco, for 
which the Companies are not to blame. 

After a debate which occupied four hours, the Plymouth 
Town Council have resolved that in the next session of Par- 
liament they will promote a Bill for the construction of a 
storeage reservoir at or near the junction of the Harter Brook 
with the River Meavy ; the reservoir to have a capacity equal 
to 850 million gallons. The site comprises about 90 acres, 
and terms for its acquisition have been provisionally arranged 
with Sir Massey Lopes. When the Town Council referred 
the subject some time ago to Mr. Hawksley, that gentleman 
recommended another site, called the Head Weir, nearer the 
town. The capacity of the proposed reservoir at the Head 
Weir was 525 million gallons. But Sir Massey Lopes refused 
to surrender his land for the purpose, and the Corporation 
were unwilling to encounter the risk and cost of a parlia- 
mentary contest. Under these circumstances, Mr. Hawksley 
advised the Town Council to adop the Harter site, as being 
sufficient for their wants. There has been a severe contest 
over the question, and the struggle has not yet ended; for 
although the scheme has been adopted in the Council by 
30 votes against 11, it has to go before the ratepayers, and 
there is every indication that the opposition will be continued. 
One objection urged against the project is that the site is at 
the far end of Dartmoor. An opponent of the scheme, when 
speaking in the Council meeting, emphasized his objection by 
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saying: ‘* When Sir Francis Drake went out to survey the 
‘*Jand for the purpose of finding a suitable site for a reser- 
‘* voir, he would no more have thought of going to Harter than 
‘‘eoing to the moon.” The piping of the leat is also 
resolved upon, and will be included in the Bill. This will 
prevent leakage in the channel, and will protect the water 
from pollution. 

The recent attempt to renew the boring of the deep well on 
Southampton Common threatens to end very unsatisfactorily. 
The contractor who. undertook to deepen the bore discovered, 
at the commencement of March, that the tool which had 
been in use nearly forty years ago remained at the bottom of 
the working. The depth was more than 1300 feet; and after 
a long struggle, the contractor managed to raise the old tool 
about a couple of yards. The arrangements between the 
contractor and the Corporation are somewhat obscure ; but, 
according to present appearances, the work is to be abandoned ; 
the contractor expecting to be paid £350. It seems a little 
doubtful whether some more tools will not be left in the well 
to perplex the next contractor who may come upon the scene. 
It is argued that the present contractor did the best he could 
with the means at his disposal, only his machinery was of a 
somewhat primitive description. A member of the Town 
Council asserts that, in comparison with the apparatus 
employed in boring operations at Richmond, the Southamp- 
ton appliances were as the old battering rams in contrast 
with modern artillery. Work which occupied three-quarters 
of an hour at Southampton was performed at Richmond in 
three minutes anda half. Another town councillor speaks 
of the whole transaction as being “such a bungle as he 
‘had never witnessed before.” It is clear that the South- 
ampton boring is as far as ‘ever from the lower greensand, 
and the old outlay of £20,000 still remains unproductive ; 
the expenditure incurred this year having failed to deepen the 
bore a single inch. 

In 1877 the Wakefield Corporation purchased the rights 
and property of the local Water- Works Company for £206,672. 
In 1880 they obtained parliamentary powers to construct new 
works, and they were allowed ten years in which to carry out 
the project. The plan adopted was prepared by Mr. E. Filliter, 
C.E., of Leeds; and consists in the construction of extensive 
works for the purpose of bringing a supply from Rish- 
worth Moor, 20 miles distant. The gathering-ground covers 
8200 acres; and it is calculated that in the driest years 
4 million gallons of water can be supplied to the borough 
each day, in addition to nearly 2 million gallons per day 
which have to be given as compensation to the millowners. 
The work on the moorland (commenced in October, 1881) 
suffers delay, owing to the inclement weather which prevailed 
there during the past winter. The reservoir at that spot will 
apparently require three years instead of two for its com- 
pletion. Other reservoirs are being formed at different points 
along the route, and the line of pipes through which the 
water is to be conveyed to Wakefield has been laid for about 
12 miles. Nearly 500 men are in the employ of the various 
contractors. The moor at the head of the works is from 
1000 to 1500 feet above the level of the sea, and has an average 
annual rainfall of about 45 inches. The geological nature of 
the gathering-ground is gritstone and shale of the millstone 
grit formation ; the water derived from it being described as 
very pure and well suited for domestic purposes, promising a 
welcome change from the polluted supply hitherto drawn from 
the Calder. 

The Lancashire ‘‘ Margate,” in addition to the controversy 
concerning its foreshore, is in difliculties as to its sewage. 
The entire area of Southport is flat, and the sewers have 
gradients which are almost inappreciable. The inhabitants 
have formed a Committee apart from the Town Council, for 
the purpose of pressing forward some change which shall 
have the effect of removing the annoyance now occasioned by 
the escape of sewer gas into the streets and houses. Some 
time ago a plan was brought forward, at the instance of the 
Corporation, for the extension of the present system. of 
drainage. Major Tulloch went down to conduct an inquiry 


on behalf of the Local Government Board, when the public . 


Committee, supported by a number of influential residents, 
opposed the scheme. Engineering and medical evidence 
was given on both sides; but ultimately it was intimated 
that the Inspector would report in favour of the Corpo- 
ration plan, subject to some slight modifications. The Com- 
mittee have not been disposed to let matters rest in this 
way, but have since communicated with the Local Government 
Board, and have been urging that another inquiry should 
take place, to be conducted by a medical inspector. It is 








alleged that Southport, although having a moderate death- 
rate, is nevertheless injuriously affected by the emanations 
from the sewers, while the bad odours also serve to create a 
prejudice against the town. The Committee are of opinion 
that Shone’s pneumatic ejector |furnishes the true remedy 
for the existing defects of the Southport drainage. The cost 
of applying this system, it appears, would be not less than 
£100,000. On the other hand, the Corporation defend their 
extension scheme as the cheapest and most effectual that can 
be adopted. We fear the Corporation will have to do some- 
thing more than they at present contemplate. Tide-locked 
sewers on flat gradients are inconsistent with the reputation 
of a health-resort ; and if sickness of the zymotic type has not 
arisen it can scarcely fail to do so. 





Essays, Commentaries, and Rebietvs. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 


A BETTER tone has pervaded the market. The settlement went off 
very well—much better than had been expected in some quarters 
—and prices are firmer all round. In the Gas Market the chief 
movement has been an advance in London, the advent of which we 
hinted at last week; the 6 per cent. preference being in especial 
favour. Brentford gained 3. The steady advance this stock has 
made since the commencement of the year is remarkable. On 
Jan. 2 it stood at 156-160; it is now 177-182—an increase of 
nearly 15 per cent. in value. In other words, stock which could 
be bought five months ago to-pay 6} per cent. can only be 
procured now to pay 5} per cent. on the money invested. As to 
the causes of this abnormal increase, apart from the Company’s 
soundness and good repute, it is not too much to say that theories 
and hopes and expectations have somewhere been formed as to its 
future state. It will not be altogether without precedent if the 
stock of a company be seen torise in price in proportion asits prospects 
of a prolonged existence in statw quo are diminished, until the 
climax is reached, when the chrysalis condition of common stock 
is abandoned, and it emerges a bright butterfly preferential stock 
of a higher organismn. 

In the Electric world there has been another confession of dis- 
aster. Last Tuesday there was a meeting of the Faure Electric 
Accumulator Company, an association formed to work and to 
make gigantic profits out of the piece of mechanism from which 
it takes its title—a machine which was to do wonders, to make 
that possible which was impossible before, and whose advent was 
heralded as the final precursor of the extinction of gas. But, some- 
how or other, all these bright anticipations have faded, and ‘no 
business has been done ;” so the shareholders have appointed a 
Committee of Investigation to look into the matter and see what 
can be done. 

Prices have advanced in Water Stocks; East London having 
gained 8, Southwark and Vauxhall 2, and Grand Junction 1. 
Increase of dividend will be the pleasant feature of the latter 
Company’s meeting on the 13th inst., when the Directors will 
recommend progress from 8 to 8} per cent. as the rate for the half 
year ended last Lady-day. 

The markets-closed at the end of the week as follows :— 
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THE LATEST ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIASCO. 

Tue Scottish Brush Electric Lighting and Power Company, 
Limited, having formally made application to the Board of Trade 
for a Provisional Order to enable them to operate upon a specified 
area in Edinburgh—including Princes Street and the North Bridge 
—and objection having been taken by the Corporation and others 
to the granting of any such Order, a local inquiry was ordered, in 
accordance with Rule X. attached to the recent Act of Parliament. 
Much importance was attached to the proceedings, seeing that this 
was the first inquiry held under the Act of 1882. Major-General 
Marindin, of the Board of Trade, presided on the occasion; and 
here it may be briefly stated, that the inquiry ended in the utter dis- 
comfiture of the applicants. Reasoning from what transpired in the 
course of the day, we are strongly of opinion that, toilsome as has 
been the labour of bringing electric lighting up to its present stage 
of imperfectness, it will be a still more difficult task for companies, 
ostensibly formed to promote the system, to break down the legal 
barriers which opponents mean to rear against its adoption— 
barriers which may prove as effectual in restraining misapplied 
zeal as was the famous Roman wall built by Cesar between the 
Firths of Forth and Clyde, in confining the barbarous tribes of the 
north to their native fastnesses. At the inquiry last week the 
‘‘ gentlemen of the wig and gown” occupied a prominent position ; 
and at first it almost appeared that the promoters of the scheme 
had determined to carry the position by the force of forensic 
eloquence. But, by-and-by, matters began to assume a more 
serious aspect. The learned Dean of the Faculty of Advocates— 
himself no mean adept in electrical science, and whose system of 
ship signalling at sea will no doubt prove a blessing to the mari- 
time world—appeared for the objectors, and took his seat. Opposite 
to him was Mr. Graham Murray, a clever young Counsel who had 
been entrusted with the conduct of the Company’s case; and 
shortly afterwards the burly figure of Sheriff Comrie Thomson, as 
representing the Edinburgh and District Water Trust, made its 
appearance on the opposition benches. Besides these gentlemen, 
Mr. Watson of the Edinburgh Gaslight Company, and Mr. Linton 
of the Edinburgh and Leith Company, took their seats, accom- 
panied by legal advisers ; so that, altogether, there was an imposing 
array of opponents to the proposal. 

Little wonder, therefore, if Mr, Graham Murray’s heart grew 
faint; and certainly there was sufficient reason for the lachrymose 
style in which he opened the proceedings. Too plainly he foresaw 
the inevitable result. With measured tone and slow, he told the 
gallant Chairman the melancholy story that he thought the inquiry 
was to be limited to the evidence of parties who might be in favour 
of the electric light, and who resided or were possessed of property in 
thespscified area ; but that, asthe objectors had evidently wider views, 
he would, after adducing such evidence as he had, ask for an adjourn- 
ment. But the Major was inexorable. The applicants, he observed, 
had been twice told by the Board of Trade, in his presence, that they 
would be expected to make out their case—that they would be 
required to show they had sufficient capital to execute the work, 
and to state the price they meant to charge for the light; and he 
would not consequently consent to an adjournment. Nothing 
remained for Mr. Murray but to do the best he could with the 
material at his disposal; so he produced his witnesses. But on 
none of the essential points was there a single particle of evidence 
adduced; and it followed that the work of cross-examination was 
rendered comparatively easy. The promoters brought forward two 
drapers, a hotel keeper, the manager of a local theatre, a Writer to 
the Signet, the Company’s local agent (also a Writer to the Signet) ; 
and, last although not least, the redoubtable ex-Convener of the 
Lighting Committee of the Edinburgh Corporation, whose efforts 
in 1881 to secure for his fellow citizens the inestimable benefits of 
electric lighting, will long be remembered by those who were called 
upon to pay for his caprices. 

And what did their evidence amount to? Just to this—that they 
knew nothing about electric lighting. If it could be shown, they 
said, to be an improvement on gas, and if it could be supplied as 
cheap—or even a little dearer, so long as the price was not ruinous 
—they would be willing to give it a trial. The Writer to the 
Signet is part proprietor of a hotel, and other buildings in Princes 
Street ; and he thought that the introduction of the light would 
improve his property. But he failed to clothe his thoughts in 
language sufficiently clear to enable other people to comprehend 
how this was to be accomplished. The local agent was taken 
somewhat severely to task for neglecting to produce evidence as to 
cost, and as to the system proposed to be used. He was also cross- 
questioned about a petition to. which he had obtained the signa- 
tures of 71 proprietors in the area, as being in favour of the 
electric light ; as well as with reference to a circular he had handed 
to these people. This circular is unique and eloquently persuasive 
in its terms. It states amongst other things that ‘‘ the result of 
granting the present Order will therefore be, if confirmed, to pro- 
vide the inhabitants with an available supply of electricity at once; 
while, at the same time, leaving them quite unhampered to profit 
by the results of future discoveries of electric science.” This wit- 
ness’s replies to cross-questions were almost as satisfactory as 
might have been expected from a gentleman who admitted that 
none of the signatories to the petition had received any information 
as to the cost-and manner of lighting the area, 

The proceedings were such a complete fiasco that Major Marindin 
had no hesitation in at once arriving at the conclusion that he 
must report against the preamble of the Order. This decision 
did not appear to astonish any of the gentlemen present at the 
j2quiry ; not even the Counsel for the promoters, whose visions 





of success had evidently ‘melted into thin air” at the outset. 
But it seems to have had a rufiling effect upon Messrs. Dyson and 
Co., the Parliamentary Agents of the Brush Company ; because, 
immediately on the receipt of a telegram announcing the result of 
the inquiry, they caused a long letter to be written to the Assistant- 
Secretary of the Board of Trade—a copy of which, by the way, 
appeared the following afternoon in one of the Edinburgh evening 
papers. The substance of this communication is contained in the 
following extract :— 

The whole of the information as to the finance of the Company, their 
capacity and their ability to execute the works, was available at the Board 
of Trade at the inquiries held there on the 11th and 15th of this month 
[May]; and it had never occurred to us as being necessary to send wit- 
nesses on these subjects from London to Edinburgh in order that their 
evidence might be reconveyed from Edinburgh to the Board of Trade. 
This is rather a neat way of overlooking the interests of the 
local authority. In the opinion of the Company, apparently, it 
was not desirable that they should subject their proposals on these 
all important points to the critical analyses of opposing Counsel, 
or to the searching inquiries of an interested public. But it is well 
that the Board of Trade have not yet assumed such autocratic 
powers as to deal with these questions entirely by themselves ; and 
the fact that promoters of such schemes must show their hands 
openly before interfering with public property is so far reassuring 
to corporations, while it renders the task of establishing electrical 
installations in specified areas more formidable than was at first 
imagined. 

A STUDY OF PHOTOMETRICAL STANDARDS. 
(Concluded from p. 959.) 

M. Monnter, having placed upon record the differences between 
the various legal methods of estimating the illuminating power of 
gas in various countries, proceeds to draw attention to the difficulty 
of comparing the results of experiments conducted with data so 
diverse. In his opinion, if the employment of the candle as the 
light-unit presents advantages in respect of facility and rapidity of 
measurement (especially if the standard is determined by reference to_ 
the height of the flame), the results can only be taken as approxi 
mating a mean; and thus there is lost on one side what is gaine 
on the other. The Carcel lamp, on the contrary, possesses great 
constancy ; but only on condition that none of the formulated pre- 
cautions are neglected. The number of elements influencing its 
illuminating value and consumption is so great, that it is difficult 
to say with certainty when it is in proper working order. It pre- 
sents, like candles, the inconveniences inherent to the use of a wick 
of varying texture; and in the lamp, as in candles, variations in 
the composition of the fatty matter may give rise to considerable 
differences in the lighting value of two equal weights of combus- 
tible, even when burning under apparently identical conditions. 
These inconveniences are known to all photometrists ; and it is, there- 
fore, not surprising that a constant standard, and one not requiring 
such minute precautions, should be the object of search. 

M. Monnier merely mentions, by way of memorandum, the pro- 
posal to represent the luminous standard by a square centimétre 
of melting platinum ; and he does not regard this as a practical 
idea. As to the standard composed of a piece of platinum (of 
determinate size) kept in a state of incandescence by the passage 
of a constant electric current, M. Monnier observes that, as the 
temperature of the metal must not be allowed to rise too high, the 
light afforded is much redder than that of the usual luminous 
sources. Besides this grave objection, the necessary precautions for 
ensuring a constant light are so delicate, and difficult to secure, 
that the employment of such a standard would not present any 
advantages either on the score of exactitude or of simplicity. It 
would, therefore, appear to be very difficult to represent a simple 
and practical luminous standard otherwise than by means of flame 
itself. This task was essayed in France by the late M. Giroud, 
and in England by Mr. Methven, by the employment (in a special 
manner) of common illuminating gas as delivered to the consumers. 
M. Monnier declares himself well satisfied with the apparatus 
designed by M. Giroud, and described in the Journat last year, 
for laboratory use, and within the limits of the range of Paris gas. 
M. Monnier proceeds to describe the Methven unit; and quotes 
against its constancy the report of the Board of Trade Commis- 
sion.+ But it is to be regretted that he did not try the standard 
against the candles which he had in his possession. He commits 
himself to the statement that, on general grounds, it is not conceiv- 
able that a photometric standard could be derived from a burner 
supplied with gas of variable composition and specific gravity, since 
the influence of these elements upon the illuminating value of the 
flame is not precisely known. This is rather a question-begging 
proposition ; and we the more regret that M. Monnier did not put 
his reasoning to the test of experience with the Methven slit. He 
admits, however, that the methods proposed by M. Giroud and 
Mr. Methven can render great service in photometrical researches. 
By supplying these lights, at the beginning of a series of experi- 
ments, with gas stored in the gasholder attached to the laboratory, 
there is obtained a source of light which remains constant during 
many hours, and does not require delicate manipulation. Of the 
two systems, however, M. Monnier prefers that of M. Giroud. 

The objections already urged against the use of gas as a source 
of light for photometrical purposes lose their weight if we can 
obtain a gas of constant composition. This has been sought for 
by Mr. Vernon Harcourt; and M. Monnier remarks that the 
solution proffered by Mr. Harcourt has been accepted by the Board 


* Vol. XXXIX., p.13. + Vol. XXXVIII., pp. 714, 719. 
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of Trade Commission. M..Monnier describes the constitution and 
method of preparing pentane, and the manner in which it is mixed 
with air to constitute the permanent “ pentane gas.’’ It is re- 
marked that, as the gas is stored over water, it is necessary to select 
a hydrocarbon not readily soluble in water. This condition ex- 
cludes the use of olefiané gas, ether, and benzine, which are all 
readily dissolved by water, while pentane is scarcely soluble at all 
—109 volumes of boiling water only absorbing 0°92 volume of 
pentane vapour. Yet this small degree of solubility is sufficient 
to modify the composition of the first gas prepared in a holder 
over pure water. After one or two operations, however, the water 
becomes saturated; and the subsequent alterations are ‘conse- 
quently insignificant. The pentane vapour exists as a perfect gas 
within the usual limits of temperature and pressure ; and the mixture 
of air and hydrocarbon vapour constitutes, therefore, a gas of con- 
stant composition. After describing the kind of jet-burner em- 
ployed, and the conditions for its perfect working, M. Monnier 
proceeds to state that he found the value of a normal candle, 
represented by pentane, to be equivalent to 0°125 Carcel; or 1 
Carcel = 8 candles. It will be noticed that this is even lower 
than the value deduced from the actual candle. 

M. Monnier observes that Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s system of 
representing the standard of light constitutes an interesting progress 
in industrial photometric measurement; and if this method should 
be generally adopted, it would be easy to experimentally establish 
a standard burner representing a well determined unit of light. 
M. Monnier has done this for laboratory use by regulating the 
flame to the equivalent of one-tenth of a Carcel, with the object 
of simplifying the calculations. As it is very important that a 
work of this nature should have for its ultimate object the unifi- 
cation of photometric measurements, it is desirable that the studies 
undertaken to this effect should have the concurrence of experi- 
mentalists specially occupied with the question, whether in Eng- 
land, Germany, or France. Thus M. Monnier thinks that an 
‘*‘ International Standard of Light” might be realized, which 
would permit of the co-ordination and expression, in terms com- 
prehended by all, of the results of researches made in various 
countries. ‘This idea has, therefore, been submitted to the con- 
gress of the Société Technique de l’Industrie du Gaz en France, in 
order that this association might take the initiative in asking 
foreigners to join in the investigations. M. Monnier concludes 
his paper by observing that as the congress has been held this year 
someweeks in advance of the meetings of the English and German 
Associations of Gas Engineers, it might be possible to take advan- 
tage of this circumstance to bring before the latter this question of 
international interest. 

The above communication, emanating as it does from one of the 
best-known French gas engineers, deserves close attention, both 
on account of its origin and purpose, and also of its masterly 
character. Apart from its value as fixing afresh the comparative 
value of the different legal English, French, and German photo- 
metrical units, it points to a conclusion of rare interest to gas 
manufacturers of all countries. There are manifestly two divisions 
of this subject—the comparison of the Carcel, candle, and gas 
units ; and the methods by which they are used in the measure- 
ment of the illuminating power of gas. The first of these is com- 
paratively easy to determine and express, as M. Monnier has 
shown. It is not difficult to try candles and lamps against each 
other in a photometer; and so obtain their relative value. When 
we come to speak of gas in different places as measured by these 
various standards, however, we have to take into consideration 
another factor of which M. Monnier has said little—the relative 
performances of the gas-burners. Thus, although it is correct to 
say that any particular sample of gas may be valued indifferently as 
16 candles, or 70°8 litres per Carcel—according as the English or 
French method of stating the illuminating power is preferred—this 
is only the case if the same gas-burner is assumed to be used. It 
will, therefore, be necessary, if absolute international uniformity 
be insisted upon, not only for the same unit of measurement, or 
some aliquot part thereof, to be adopted everywhere, but also for the 
use of the same burner. Immediately, therefore, that we decide upon 
the advisability of international uniformity in measurement, we 
shall be brought face to face with the necessity, not only for the 
determination of the standard unit, but also of the standard burner. 
There can be no doubt that if the extent of its present use be re- 
garded as indicating the most suitable unit, the choice must fall 
upon the candle. M. Monnier confesses that the International 
Congress of Electricians did not possess sufficient authority to 
impose the system of measurement by the Carcel lamp upon 
English and American electric lighting engineers. If then this 
alteration has not been carried into effect in the comparatively 
limited field of electric lighting, it is not to be expected that 
inglish and American gas engineers will give up the standard 
candle, especially as Mr. Vernon Harcourt has so lately presented 
the world with an invariable representative of the standard candle 
flame. If the views of the majority are to prevail, the standard 
candle unit must remain unaltered. Is there any reason, more- 
over, for altering the standard Carcel, if it be taken as equivalent 
to exactly 8 candles? We admire the convenience of the decimal 
system: but in this case it is necessary to look at possibilities. 
While it would be a great abstract convenience to gas engineers, 
for technica) considerations, to have a convertible system of 
international photometry, it would be a source of positive trouble 
to those who would have to alter their working standard in order 
to secure this result. The two effects must be contrasted, in order 
to choose the one that confers the greater benefit on the greater 








number. If the two gas-burners—the Sugg and the Bengel— 
could be made uniform (and M. Monnier does not tell us how 
much they differ), English and French gas engineers would possess 
a ready means of converting theix respective measures of illu- 
minating power. There is a greater divergence in the case of the 
German photometrical standards, for the candles and burners are 
both different. There is already much diversity in the standards 
employed in France and Germany, according to M. Monnier’s 
own showing, when we consider that the Carcel lamp, ‘‘ Star”’ 
candles of two brands, paraffin and _stearine candles, and 
their varieties, are used in different places. It must, therefore, be 
much easier for a new system to be adopted where all these con- 
flicting standards are in use, than for the parliamentary standard 
of Great Britain, and the customary standard of the United States, 
to be discarded in favour of something which is not really superior. 
Perhaps the best way to set to work would be for gas engineers to 
decide upon the exact kind and size of burner which should be used 
for what is generally known as common coal gas. This idea might 
find favour on the Continent, because so much of the gas coal in 
use there is shipped from the North of England; and its product 
is, therefore, practically uniform. As to the higher qualities of gas, 
of more than 20 candle power, its measurement is almost wholly a 
British question. If uniformity could only be established abroad, 
as it practically is at home, in regard to the standard burner for 
common gas, a great step would be made in the direction indicated 
by M. Monnier. After this has been settled there will be more 
hope of attaining, if not identity, then a more regular proportion 
between the values of the units of light. There can be no doubt 
that all gas engineers would welcome a convertible international 
system of photometry, if it could be introduced without disturbing 
their own business too seriously. It is our view, in face of the 
differences that at present exist, that uniformity is scarcely attain- 
able; while the establishment of definite relations between the 
various systems of measurement would be less difficult, and would 
answer every practical purpose. It may be hoped, however, that 
as the subject of improvements in photometry will be brought 
before The Gas Institute at Sheffield next week, an opportunity 
may at the same time be afforded for the discussion of this phase 
of the subject. 





HARTLEY’S “ UNIVERSAL” PHOTOMETER. 

Tue illustration on next page represents, as clearly as words could 
describe it, a new and exceedingly simple form of photometer 
designed by Mr. F. W. Hartley, of Millbank Street, Westminster. 
It is intended for the easy measurement, in any situation, of the 
illuminating power of lights of any size in any position, in the 
horizontal plane of the instrument or at an angle with it. The 
first instrument of this class has been made and used for the tests 
of burners now in progress in connection with the judging of the 
exhibits at the Crystal Palace. The examiners have found the 
arrangement so convenient that they now use it exclusively for the 
purpose, with the Methven 2-candle screen. ‘The latter standard, 
from its handiness, presents itself as the right one for a simple 
and withal exact appliance of this class; although, of course, any 
other is suitable. The apparatus consists of a table with two 
long slots in its surface. In one of these lies a moveable scale, §, 
graduated in inches and tenths; and in the other slides the 
standard light M, by means of the winch W. The light to be tested 
stands quite apart from the table, as at A or B; and according to 
its intensity may be 20, 30, 50, or 100 inches horizontally or 
diagonally from the screen D when adjusted to zero of the scale, as 
shown in the drawing. For all these determinate ranges, which give 
the operator the power of testing with a 2-candle standard a light 
up to 555°6 candle power, there are tables provided to obviate the 
necessity of calculation; although, as the readings are in linear 
measurements, the range of the instrument may be increased to 
any required extent. For angular measurements, Mr. Hartley has 
devised a scale for determining the hypothenuse, or the direct path 
of the light-rays to the photometer disc, which is a noteworthy 
addition to the handiness of the whole arrangement. 

There is, in connection with angular measurements of light, 
another consideration for which provision is. to be made, and this 
may be stated as follows :—-In ordinary photometers the contrasted 
flames are on a level with the disc, and the rays cf light impinge 
upon the disc at nearly right angles to it. When a light is above 
the level of the upright disc, the rays impinge at a lesser angle and 
in smaller numbers; so that the disc is not so strongly illuminated 
as it would be with the light on the same level. Hence such light 
elevated, when contrasted with a standard delivering rays horizon- 
tally, appears less powerful. There are two methods of testing an 
elevated light by the aid of a disc. The first is to set the dise verti- 
cally. In this case the results show the relative power of light 
falling upon a vertical plane. The second is to set the disc so that 
the rays of light from each source shall fall upon its opposite sides 
at an equal angle. Thus, if the rays from the elevated light would 
fall on the ground at an angle of 45°, the disc is set at 22°5°. The 
first method, as might be expected, gives the lowest results, as the 
lighting power of the standard is not affected ; and it gives the real 
effect which would be produced upon a wall, and the power (nearly) 
of the light which would fall upon the ground within a space 
defined by lines cutting the edge of the disc to the ground. With 
the second method the standard is weakened and more rays seem 
to reach the dise—indeed, must do so—from the elevated light. In 
this method we have an approach to the lighting effect upon a book 
in reading ; and the relation is between a standard weakened against 
an opposed flame weakened. 
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Thus in testing a flame elevated Mr. Hartley found the following 
data :— 

Disc vertical, light at an angle of 45° . 
inclined, 224° to 5°16 a 

», vertical, light horizontal ere a= 100°00_ ,, 
The particular burner was of a special kind, and rendered a much 
higher duty angularly than ordinary Argands or flat-flames, being 
assisted by a reflector. But it is quite apparent that the setting 
of the disc at a mean angle does not cause an indication of power 
equal to that realized horizontally. 

There are many occasions for the use of a photometer of this 
order, in which, while the range permitted to the observer is great, 
the fixtures and appliances generally are reduced to the minimum. 
Mr. Hartley has again done excellent service to gas managers by 
placing such an apparatus within reach of everybody. 


3°98 cand. 70°82 per ct. 


- . ” 91°81 





THE RECOVERY OF SULPHUR IN GAS-WORKS. 
THERE is now in regular operation at the Old Kent Road station 
of the South Metropolitan Gas Company a process for the recovery 
of pure sulphur from sulphuretted hydrogen, according to the 
patents of Mr. C. F. Claus. The last patent of Mr. Claus, relating 
to his ammonia process for purifying coal gas, was published in our 
‘Register of Patents” last week. This specification gives the 
latest and most condensed description of the invention, which Mr. 
Claus probably hopes will work a revolution in every gas-works in 
the kingdom. 


Only one part of the cycle of operations is applied at the Old | 


Kent Road works, as a treatment for the gases driven off from 
ammoniacal liquor by Hills’s process. In the ordinary way of 
working it has been here customary to heat 9-oz. or 10-oz. liquor 
for the purpose of driving off the sulphuretted hydrogen and 
carbonic acid; the partially purified liquor being used over again. 
The expelled gases were led into a furnace and burnt; the sulphur 
consequently going up the furnace chimney, and escaping into the 
air as sulphurous acid. Instead of thus wasting the gases, they 
are now blown, by means of a small exhauster, with a definite 
admixture of air, into a closed iron chamber or kiln, of about 
30 square feet area, and 5 feet deep. The lower part of this box is 
filled with piers of fire-brick, which break up the current of gas, 
and mix it intimately with the air; and at the same time they 
support a tier of sieves covered with a bed of ordinary iron oxide 
6 inches thick. The gas and air, entering into combination with 
this bed of oxide, become decomposed; the action being, at 
the same time, attended with the evolution of heat sufficient to 
maintain the metallic oxide at a dull red. The result is the sepa- 
ration, above this heated layer of material, of all the sulphur, in a 
cloud of finely-divided plastic dust, which is readily deposited in a 
separate chamber arranged for the purpose. So perfect is the 
operation that the outlet-pipe from the depositing chamber is only 
lightly coated in the interior with sulphur; all the rest being 
previously arrested. When the current of sulphuretted gas and 
air is correctly proportioned, mixed, and driven in so as to main- 
tain the oxide of iron at the proper uniform temperature—condi- 
tions easily attained even in the rough-and-ready arrangement 
fitted up at the Old Kent Road—nothing but carbonic acid and 
nitrogen pass off into the chimney. The oxide is not consumed or 
clogged in this operation, and does not require renewal; so that one 
layer of it will answer for any length of time. The product is a 
beautiful material—clean and pure; and the process is apparently 
most simple, cheap, and reliable. 

If only as a means of preventing the annoyance attending the 
disposal of the sulphuretted hydrogen produced in sulphate of 
ammonia and other works by the usual method of combustion, 
this would be a welcome arrangement. It effects all this, how- 
ever, in a perfectly unobjectionable manner, and at the same time 
provides a new source of profit well worth attention. The make- 
shift arrangement already described, stowed away in an odd corner 
of the Old Kent Road works, is capable of dealing with at least 
twice the quantity of sulphuretted fumes produced from all the 





strong liquor boiled at this station. In the process of boiling, the 
liquor (containing about 1 per cent. of sulphuretted hydrogen) is 
deprived of from one-half to two-thirds of this proportion; and 
from it the sulphur is recovered at the rate of about }1b. per 
10 gallons of liquor. Altogether about a ton of sulphur is re- 
covered here every week, at the extra expense of the fuel and appa- 
ratus for blowing in air, and the maintenance of the necessary 
kiln and depositing chamber—the latter being a very small item. 
The boiling of the liquor would, of course, be an extra in places 
where this is not already done; but this can be readily effected by 
the arrangements provided for the purpose by Mr. Claus. 

It is intended by Mr. Claus to demonstrate, in connection with 
ordinary gas production, the utility of his perfected system for the 
recovery of all the sulphur and every other so-called impurity of 
gas. If he can only do this as well, and with as little trouble and 
| expense, as in the recovery of sulphur from the South Metropolitan 

Company’s liquor, he will indeed do great things. The apparatus 

here described is, of course, suitable for use wherever sulphuretted 

hydrogen is evolved in any quantity ; but for the present we have 

confined our remarks upon it to the allied cases of gas and sulphate 
; of ammonia works. 


Aotes. 
A New Natura, Gas WELL. 

While the supply of petroleum is not now increasing in the oil 
regions of Pennsylvania, new “ finds’ of natural gas are not un- 
common. On the 5th ult., at Greensburg, Pennsylvania, in the 
vicinity of Lyon’s Run, an immense vein of natural gas was 
struck in the course of a boring for petroleum. It is described as 
a regular ‘roarer;’’ the noise made by the escaping gas being 
heard at a great distance. The pressure of the gas at the surface 
is not reported; but an estimate of the quantity gives 6 million 
cubic feet as the bulk of useful fuel daily wasted, while the arrange- 
ments for its utilization are in progress. The new well is 24 miles 
nearer Pittsburgh than the one at Murraysville that has long been 
in action. Another firm of petroleum operators have bought a 
plot of ground adjoining the land of Messrs. Brunot and Hay- 
maker, who discovered the new source, with a view to boring for 
the same vein, which is manifestly too much for one works. What 
will be done with the gas is not stated; but it is reported that 
20,000 dols. have been offered for the property as it stands. It is 
to be regretted that these ‘ blowers”’ of useful fuel generally occur 
where they are of comparatively small value. 





Tue Luminosity or Non-Itituminatine Gas FLAMEs. 


As the illuminating power of gaseous flames is known to be due 
to the presence of incandescent solid or even liquid particles, it has 
been customary to say that the feebly luminous flame of gases 
which do not contain such particles is the effect of the incan- 
descence of the gas itself at a high temperature. Dr. Werner 
Siemens had an idea that pure gases, however highly heated, did 
not emit light; and he has recently carried out a series of experi- 
ments to determine this question. In order that an experiment of 
this nature should be decisive, the observed temperature should be 
higher than that produced by luminous combustion. Dr. Werner 
Siemens therefore had recourse to the regenerative furnace used by 
his brother Friedrich Siemens, of Dresden, in the manufacture of 
hard glass. The furnace stands in a separate room, which can be 
made perfectly dark. In the walls of the furnace are two openings 
opposite each other, thus allowing free vision through. A heat of 
1500° or 2000° C. (or beyond the melting temperature of steel) can 
easily be obtained. Before the sight-holes were placed a series of 
smoke-blackened screens, with central openings so proportioned to 
the holes in the furnace that the observer could look through the 








latter without receiving any rays from the heated walls. If under 
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these conditions dampers were closed, and all light excluded from 
the room, it was found that not the least light came to the eye 
from the highly-heated air in the furnace. For the success of the 
experiment it was necessary to avoid any combustion in the fur- 
nace, and then wait until the enclosed air was as free from dust as 
possible. Any flame in the furnace—even when not in the line of 
sight, or the least quantity of dust in it, illuminated the field of 
vision. As a result of these experiments Dr. W. Siemens considers 
the view hitherto held; that highly heated gases are self-luminous, 
is not correct. In the furnace were, in this instance, the products 
of the previous combustion of the fuel with atmospheric air; or a 
mixture of oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic acid, and aqueous vapour. 
If only one of these gases had possessed the property of being self- 
luminous, the field of vision must have been always illuminated. 
The weak light of burning gases wherein there is no separation 
of solid particles cannot, therefore, be considered as a phenomenon 
of the glow of the gaseous products alone. It further occurred to 
Dr. W. Siemens as probable that heated gases do not emit heat 
rays. After again convincing himself and Dr. Herr Frohlich, of 
Dresden, that the heated gases were perfectly dark, Dr. W. Sie- 
mens’s thermopile experiments for the investigation of the other 
hypothesis failed. By the aid of a common lamp, however, it was 
found that heated gases do radiate some heat, but much less than 
solid bodies at the same temperature. Dr. W. Siemens does not 
yet say what he believes to be the cause of the feeble light of so- 
called non-luminous gases. 
THE Qvuatities oF Borer Freep WATER. 

It has been suggested that, in the examination of the properties 
of water with a view to its use in steam boilers, attention should 
be directed to the probable effect upon the boiler plates, as well as 
in regard to its liability to form solid deposits. The injury which 
boiler-metal sustains from water is entirely different from that 
produced on the exterior surface by the action of the sulphurous 
acid and superfluous oxygen in the smoke gases, together with 
damp. The internal surfaces of boilers suffer from the oxygen and 
carbonic acid of the water in contact with them. The simul- 
taneous presence of chloride of magnesium intensifies the effect 
of the oxygen, while the evil influence of free acids, metallic salts 
of [acid reaction, and fatty substances is well known. As an 
example of the necessity for examining water with a view to its 
intended use, Dr. Fischer, writing in the official organ of the 
German Boiler Inspecting Association, quotes an instance of con- 
siderable frothing being produced when the water was heated. An 
examination of the spring water and condensed water used in this 
case did not show any noteworthy traces of magnesia or fatty sub- 
stances. There was a scarcity of matters capable of forming 
incrustation, but a somewhat larger proportion of organic sub- 
stances was discovered ; and as these oxidized easily, the frothing 
was attributed to them. At last it was found that the spring 
whence a part of the feed-water was obtained rose in the neigh- 
bourhood of a cesspool, which was the probable source of the 
organic substances. With reference to the formation of incrusta- 
tions, Dr. Fischer details the various methods generally adopted for 
their prevention—such as the electrical method ; the slime-arresting 
appliances ; the addition of shreds of metal, clay, &c.; and various 
deseriptions of powders. All these devices are condemned ; their 
injurious or ineffective character being only relative. The best of 
them give powdery deposits instead of hard crusts; but in some 
cases one effect is as bad as the other. The only proper way to 
purify and soften feed-water is by filtration and precipitation before 
it enters the boiler; and the exact process to be adopted in every 
case is to be determined by an analysis of the impure water. 








An advertisement in another column gives intimation of the intention 
of the Wigan Corporation Gas Committee to hold an exhibition of apparatus 
for heating, ventilating, cooking, and driving machinery by gas. The show 
will be in the Wigan Mining Institute, and will be held from the 13th to 
the 25th of August next. Particulars are to be had of Mr. J. G. Hawkins, 
the Gas Engineer. 


Tue last ballot for the session 1882-83 of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
took place on Tuesday, and resulted in the election of a large: number of 
members and associate members. The only gentleman on the list at all 
connected with gas supply was Mr. Robert Smith, Engineer of the Heywood 
Corporation Gas-Works, who was elected an associate member. During 
the past twelve months there has been an increase of 1 honorary member, 
51 members, 172 associate members, and 40 students, with a decrease of 10 
associates, making an aggregate gain of 254, and bringing up the total to 
4400 of all classes, or an addition in the year of more than 6 per cent. 


Tue Paris Correspondent of the Leeds Mercury the week before last 
made the following remarks on the subject of the action recently taken 
by the Prefect of the Seine in regard to the price of gas in the city :— 

The action of the Prefect in trying to force the hand of the Company 
has encouraged public resistance. A section of the inhabitants of the 
Rue Poissonnitre have sent a round-robin to La France, announcing their 
intention of resisting, by all the means in their power, the extra halfpenny 
continued to be levied by the Company. ‘We are pacific people,’ write 
the French tailors of Tooley Street; ‘but if—which is impossible—the 
Manager of the Gas Company, or one of his people, were to shut off a 
single gas-pipe from one of the inhabitants of the Rue Poissonniére, on 
the pretext that they refused to pay the extra charge, after the Prefect of 
the Seine’s decree of the 22nd of March, we shall immediately make a 
firm though pacific ~ greg We shall then see if they dare to with- 
draw the gas from all the inhabitants who are ready to pay the new 
tariff.’ This language and attitude is endorsed by the sympathizing 
journal to which it was sent. Of course, the pretension is utterly inde- 
fensible ; but when an agent of the Government adopts such a course as 
prescribing by decree the price of a commodity, people easily jump to the 
conclusion that he must be in the right, and that it would be safe to follow 


Communicated Articles, 


ON THE ANTISEPTIC ALKALOIDS CONTAINED IN 
CREOSOTE OILS. 
By GrevitteE Wiiuiams, F.R.S. 

There is no doubt that an opinion prevails among those who are 
most interested in the question, that the preserving power which 
the so-called creoscte oils exercise on timber is chiefly due to the 
phenol (carbolic acid) which they contain. Were this not so, it is 
evident that so much care would not be taken, when drawing up 
specifications, to define the minimum percentage of phenol and its 
homologues which must be present. I presume, however, that 
most chemists admit that creosote oils would, by excluding mois- 
ture and affording an environment incapable of supporting the 
lower forms of life, have a considerable protecting power even if no 
phenol were present. It is obvious thai wood thoroughly saturated 
with a substance whose properties were chiefly negative, would, as 
long as that substance remained, be sterile. This will be plain if 
we imagine a piece of wood completely impregnated with melted 
paraffin. As long, therefore, as wood contains a sufficient amount 
of solid or liquid hydrocarbons, even if no phenol be present, it will 
remain sterile. The protecting power of creosote oils is really a 
function of the‘hydrocarbons and the antiseptics; and one of the 
objects of this paper is to show that phenol and its homologues are 
not the only antiseptics present in them. 

My attention having been drawn by Mr. 8. B. Boulton (of the 
well-known firm of Burt, Boulton, and Haywood) to the fact that 
in old railway sleepers phenol was not to be detected by the ordi- 
nary tests, I determined to investigate the subject, and requested 
him to let me have some creosoted timbers of various ages. In 
response, he was good enough to send me the fifteen specimens 
which form the subject of the following experiments :— 

Process for the Examination of the Woods.—After some pre- 
liminary trials, the following methods were finally adopted for the 
examination of the specimens. A slice about 14 inches thick was 
sawn out of the wood in such a manner that the creosoted and 
uncreosoted portions were exposed to view. A cube was then cut 
out of each, to enable the specific gravity to be taken. From 
another portion of the creosoted part of the wood, 1000 grains were 
cut into thin splinters and distilled with water. This brought over 
the oil, naphthaline, and phenol. When the phenol could not be 
detected in the distillate, a second experiment was made, and the 
distillate fractionated. The phenol was then tested for in the first 
fractions. The ordinary methods having generally failed, I availed 
myself of the bromine and ammonia test employed by Cloetta and 
Schaer+ to detect phenol in urine. For this purpose ammonia 
of the specific gravity 0°880 was diluted ten times. A solution of 
pure phenol containing 1 part in 8000 was also prepared for purposes 
of comparison. The distillate from the woods was passed through 
wet filters until free from turbidity. Equal portions of the standard 
solution of phenol and the distillate were then placed in small 
beakers standing on white paper. To each was added 5 cubic 
centimétres of the dilute ammonia; and then fresh bromine water 
drop by drop, and very slowly. The presence of phenol was indi- 
cated by a fine blue tint forming, which is very permanent. 

Soon after commencing these experiments it struck me as desir- 
able to ascertain if the volatile bases or alkaloids contained in all 
creosote oils remained in the woods. The matter seemed to me the 
more important, as, from the result of many years devoted to their 
investigation, I believed that their presence would sterilize any 
organic fluids or tissues otherwise well suited for the development 
of living germs. With this view, 1000 grains of the wood (in 
splinters) were distilled with water slightly acidulated with sul- 
phuric acid. The distillate was sometimes tested for phenol, espe- 
cially in cases where the distillate from the wood with water alone 
had failed to yield the blue reaction, or had only done so feebly. 
When oil ceased to come over, the residual fluid in the retort was 
filtered ; then treated with potassium hydrate until alkaline ; and 
finally distilled. The distillate had invariably the powerful odour 
of the volatile bases; was generally milky ; and often contained 
small globules of oil. The addition of a few drops of hydrochloric 
acid, as a rule, instantly rendered the solution clear; though in 
some experiments traces of an insoluble oil remained undissolved. 
When this was the case the solution was passed through a wet 
filter until it was free from cloudiness. The hydrochloric solution 
was evaporated on the water-bath to a very small bulk; a strong 
solution of platinie chloride was added ; and the whole set aside for 
twelve hours. At the end of this time a certain amount of platinum 
salt was always obtained, which was thoroughly washed with a 
mixture of alcohol and ether. It is to be understood that, in each 
distillation, the vapours from the retort were passed through a glass 
tube, 8 feet long, which entered a globular receiver; both being 
kept cold by a stream of water. This is a most effectual method 
of eliminating traces even of naphthaline from mixtures ; naph- 
thaline being carried forward with extreme readiness by a current 
of steam. The oil and naphthaline were not quantitatively esti- 
mated, as the mere recognition of their presence was all that was 
necessary. 

Specimen A.; age 16 years.—Specific gravity of the uncreosoted 
portion, 0°5176; of the creosoted, 0°6717. Some naphthaline, and 
much oil were obtained; also a distinct trace of phenol. The 
platinum salt (which fused in the water oven) weighed 1 grain. 








* See Lunge’s “ Distillation of Coal Tar,” p. 205. 





on the lines of his decision,” 


+ “ Zeitschrift fiir Analytische Chemie,” Vol. XXI., Part 1, 1882. 
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Specimen B.; age 17 years.—Specific gravity of the uncreosoted 
portion, 0°4876 ; of the creosoted, 0°6094. A very small quantity of 
napthaline, and a moderate amount of oil were obtained; but only 
a faint trace of phenol. The platinum salt weighed 0°63 grain. 

Specimen C. ; age 20 years.—Specific gravity of the uncreosoted 
portion, 0°4995; of the creosoted, 0°6208. The phenol was very 
distinctly observed in the distillate obtained with water alone ; and 
it was as nearly as possible of the same depth as in the solution of 
phenol containing 1-3000th part. Much naphthaline and oil came 
over. 

Specimen D. ; age 20 years.—Specific gravity of the uncreosoted 
portion, 0°5106; of creosoted portion, 0°6537. This specimen, on 
distillation with water, yielded much naphthaline and oil; but no 
blue reaction with bromine and ammonia. Another portion was 
acidulated before distillation, and the distillate submitted to frac- 
tionation. The first fraction of the distillate so obtained gave a 
distinct trace of phenol. The organic bases gave a partly crystal- 
line and partly an adhesive platinum salt. 

Specimen E. ; age 22 years.—Specific gravity of the uncreosoted 
portion, 0°6286; of the creosoted, 0°6908. Much oil and naph- 
thaline were present. The phenol reaction was feeble in the distil- 
late with water alone ; but, on distillation after acidification, it was 
powerful. The bases were present in sufficient quantity to come 
over in oily drops; and afforded 5-08 grains of a deep orange 
coloured platinum salt. On ignition it gave 27°11 per cent. of 
platinum. This agrees very closely with the theoretical number 
for cryptidine, which requires 27:24. This base, which has the 
formula C! H" N, was discovered by me in creosote oils many 
years ago.* It is the third homologue of the leukoline (now gene- 
rally called the quinoline) series. 

Specimen FI’. ; age 22 years.—Specific gravity of the uncreosoted 
portion, 0°4447 ; of the creosoted, 0°5294. Much naphthaline and 
oil came over, but no phenol. It afforded 0°94 grain of a rather 
dull yellow platinum salt. 

Specimen G.; age about 25 years.—This specimen is known to 
have been creosoted with London oil; it had been part of the 
fence of the Victoria Docks. There was no portion of the wood 
sent to me which had not been reached by the oil. Its specific 
gravity was 0°4905. It yielded much naphthaline and oil; and 
gave a strong and brilliant reaction of phenol. The platinum salt 
weighed 2°86 grains, and was bright yellow and crystalline. 

Specimen H.; age 28 years.—The specific gravity was not 
taken, as in the wood at my disposal the creosote oil had not 
completely penetrated. A moderate amount of naphthaline, and a 
large quantity of oil were obtained. The phenol reaction was dis- 
tinct, but rather weak. The organic alkaloids yielded 0°85 grain 
of a dull yellow platinum salt. 

Specimen I. ; age 29 years.—Specific gravity of the uncreosoted 
portion, 0°6329; of the creosoted, 0°8686. On being distilled with 
water, and the distillate fractionated, a distinct reaction of phenol 
was obtained. The wood also contained much oil and naphthaline. 
It gave 0°82 grain of a brownish yellow platinum salt. 

Specimen K.; age 29 years.—Specific gravity of the uncreosoted 
portion, 0°4305; of the creosoted, 0°5233. When distilled with 
water alone, the phenol reaction was obtained; but only faintly. 
A moderate amount of oil was found, but no naphthaline. On 
treatment with acid, followed by fractionation of the distillate, the 
phenol reaction was obtained strongly. The volatile alkaloids 
came over in oily drops, and yielded 2°24 grains of a pale yellow 
platinum salt. In this specimen the creosoted portion of the wood 
was paler in colour than usual, and slightly softened. 

Specimen L.; age 30 years.—The specific gravity of the un- 
creosoted part could not be taken, as it consisted almost entirely of 
knots; that of the creosoted portion was 0°6426. Distilled with 
water, and the distillate fractionated, a distinct reaction of phenol 
was obtained. After acid treatment, the wood yielded 1°40 grains 
of an orange coloured platinum salt. The oil in this specimen was 
small in quantity, and no naphthaline was found. It is important 
to observe that the alkaloid or alkaloids remained after most of the 
oil and all the naphthaline had disappeared. 

Specimen M.; age 32 years.—The specific gravity of the un- 
creosoted portion was as low as 0°3900, and the wood was softened. 
The creosoted part had a density of 0°5040. Much oil came over, 
which, on cooling solidified with naphthaline. The phenol re- 
action was very distinct. A bright yellow platinum salt was 
obtained, weighing 1°52 grains. 

Specimen N. (from the Taff Vale Railway Company) ; age 
doubtful.—The specific gravity of the uncreosoted portion was 
0 4893; of the creosoted part, 0°5795. The naphthaline and oil 
were small in quantity, and no reaction of phenol could be 
obtained. The quantity of platinum salt was very small, and it 
fused on drying in the water oven. 

Specimen O. (from the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
Company) ; age doubtful.—Specific gravity of uncreosoted portion, 
04460; of the creosoted part, 0°6097. It yielded much naph- 
thaline, and a moderate amount of oil. Distinct traces of phenol 
were obtained ; and 0°33 grain of a yellow platinum salt. 

Specimen P.; newly creosoted.—Specitic gravity of the un- 
creosoted portion, 0°6284; of the creosoted, 0°8495.° It yielded a 
very large quantity of naphthaline and oil. The latter solidified 
from the presence of excess of naphthaline. The distillate gave a 
powerful reaction of phenol, and no less than 16 grains of a bright 
yellow platinum salt. This is equivalent to about 0°5 per cent. of 
alkaloid in the wood. The salt on ignition yielded 27°36 per cent. 





* Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. XXI., Part 8. 





of platinum, which (like that from specimen E) agrees closely with 
the theoretical number for cryptidine. The quantities of platinum 
salts from the woods were generally too small to allow of a reliable 
analysis being made; and, where the platinum could be deter- 
mined, the numbers sometimes indicated, as might be expected, 
the presence of members of the pyridine series. 

On the Antiseptic Properties of the Organic Alkaloids contained 
in Creosote Oils.—The yolk and albumen of a new-laid egg were 
thoroughly mixed, diluted to 4000 grains, divided into four portions 
of 1000 grains each, and placed in glass beakers covered with glass 
plates. To No. 1 was added 1 grain of the mixed alkaloids from 
London creosote oils; to No. 2, 10 grains of the same; to No. 3, 
1 grain of pure phenol; and to No. 4 nothing was added. The 
four beakers were then put aside in a place where the temperature 
ranged from 60° to 63° Fahr. In two days No. 4 (the diluted egg, 
with no alkaloids or phenol added) became slightly offensive in 
odour. In seven days No. 1, containing a thousandth part of the 
alkaloids, was slightly offensive; No. 2, with 1 per cent. of bases, 
was unaltered; No. 3, with a thousandth part of phenol, was more 
offensive than No. 1 with the same amount of alkaloids; and No.4 
(unprotected) was so offensive that it was thrown away. In nine 
days, No. 1 was slightly but distinctly putrescent ; No. 2, unaltered ; 
and No. 8 was so offensive that it was thrown away. In this 
experiment, therefore, the one-thousandth part of the mixed 
bases was more powerful as an antiseptic than the same amount 
of phenol. The experiment from this time, therefore, was only 
continued with No. 2, which remained without any putrefactive 
odour until January 2, 1883—a period of three months—when the 
experiment was stopped. 

In a parallel experiment to the above—with 1 per cent. of phenol, 
and the same quantity of the alkaloids—both remained without 
any signs of putrefaction from Oct. 12, 1882, to Jan. 16, 1883. In 
a third trial exactly the same result was obtained. 

These results distinctly prove that for a period of three months 
the mixed alkaloids are at least as powerful antiseptics as phenol; 
and, as it would be interesting to know how much longer they 
remain effective, I propose at the first opportunity to make further 
experiments. 

The Amount of Mixed Alkaloids contained in Creosote Oils.— 
In an examination of one specimen of London creosote oil for the 
amount of alkaloids contained in it, I found 2°04 per cent. of the 
anhydrous bases of the pyridine and quinoline series. The quan- 
tity, however, probably varies in different specimens. (It may be 
remarked, for the guidance of other experimenters, that the test of 
dryness consists in the bases being absolutely unaffected by long 
digestion with sticks of fused potassium hydrate.) 

Summary.—From the above experiments, it will be seen that 
the creosoted portion of the wood—even after the lapse of 32 years 
—is invariably denser than the uncreosoted part. It 1s also demon- 
strated that, not only are the organic bases equally powerful as 
antiseptics with phenol, but that they remain in the wood, in quan- 
tities capable of estimation, after the phenol has disappeared. One 
reason for this is that they are oxidized with difficulty; in fact, 
cryptidine may be dissolved in nitric acid and evaporated to dry- 
ness without being destroyed. This was one of the methods which, 
at the time of its discovery, I adopted for its purification. 

It is evident, from what has been said, that we must now modify 
our views regarding the antiseptic properties of the creosote oils. 
In addition to the preservative powers of the hydrocarbons, 
regarded merely as a sterilizing environment, we must now con- 
sider the antiseptic character of the creosote oils as due to the pre- 
sence not only of phenol, but also of the bases; and, the latter 
remaining even after the phenol has disappeared, as due more to 
the bases than to the phenol. 

The results of experiments on the physiological action of these 
bases, impress me strongly with the belief that, properly applied, 
they would render timber absolutely invulnerable to the ravages of 
the Teredo Navalis. 

Laboratory: London Gaslight Company, May, 1883. 


THE USE OF COAL GAS AS A MEANS OF VENTILATION. 
By Norton H. Humpurys, F.C.8. 
FourtH ARTICLE. 

In the ealculations connected with the arrangement of apparatus 
described in the last article, ii was assumed that the apartment 
to be ventilated was heated by other means to a comfortable tem- 
perature, and the whole of the heat produced was thus left avail- 
able for the purposes of ventilation. If the apartment was not 
thus heated, the air delivered from the top of the exterior shaft 
would be reduced in temperature by the time it reached the outlet 
shaft, probably to the same as that of the external atmosphere. 
The heated air passing into the apartment at a temperature of 62°, 
would come into contact with the ceiling, walls, and other solid 
objects that were below this temperature, and would soon part 
with its heat to them; for the specific heat of air is much lower 
than that of solid objects; and therefore, as has been already 
remarked, although so long as the solid objects and surfaces in a 
room are maintained at a comfortable temperature, the tempera- 
ture of the incoming air is not of very much importance—that is 
within the limits of temperature experienced in this country—if 
we depend upon the air to heat the solid surfaces, an atmosphere 
of an uncomfortable degree of temperature is necessary, in order 
to secure a satisfactory temperature as regards the solid surfaces. 
Such an arrangement is, therefore, unlikely to prove satisfactory as 
a sole source of heat. Its ventilating action will be efficient, and it 
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will contribute heat by raising the temperature of the air admitted 
into the room—heat that would otherwise be taken, by convection, 
from the solid objects in the apartment. On mild days it is pro- 
bable this heat might be found sufficient, so that it would be 
desirable to provide a separate and distinct source of radiant heat, 
to be used when necessary. 

There is no practical reason why this arrangement should not 
act satisfactorily as regards ventilation. But for heating, its de- 
fect is, that it furnishes only a small amount of radiant heat; and, 
especially, that it does not warm the floor of the apartment. 

We have now to consider whether this could not be remedied by 
using a gas radiating stove (as alluded to at the close of the first 
article) fixed on the floor-line, and at the base of the apparatus 
just described. If, as I have shown, such an arrangement is 
capable (in connection with an ordinary chimney) of heating a 
small room, and at the same time ventilating it satisfactorily—and 
this, with a moderate consumption of gas—it is not unreasonable 
to conclude that, when connected with a shaft specially designed 
for utilizing the whole of the heat produced, it will form a satis- 
factory apparatus. But sometimes it will be necessary to secure a 
ventilating current without at the same time a radiant heat; and 
one or two Bunsen burners will be necessary, to be used instead 
of the radiating stove in hot weather. Or this might be effected 
without the use of additional burners, by removing the fire-clay 
slab out of the range of the burner. 

For ordinary apartments, it does not seem desirable to combine 
the source of artificial light with a ventilating apparatus of this 
kind. We may take it that the light should be at a level of at 
least 6 feet above the floor. Assuming theroom to be 10 to 12 feet 
in height, it will be seen that half the column is rendered useless; 
and only a few feet in length are available for heating the incoming 
air. Still the lighting arrangements may be worked in conjunction 
with the ventilation. The gas lights may be placed under a branch 
shaft, communicating with the interior or outlet shaft—an arrange- 
ment which permits of the removal of the products of combustion, 
and at the same time utilizes the heat evolved for assisting the 
current of air. There is also the question of a steady air supply 
to the lighting flame, and several other practical considerations in 
favour of having the lighting flames situated under a branch flue 
in communication with the outlet shaft, rather than in the outlet 
shaft itself. It is desirable that the ventilating arrangements 
should leave free access to the burner, and be compatible with the 
use of any kind of burner or globe ; conditions which could not be 
secured if the light was enclosed in a ventilating shaft. 

It must not be imagined that any economy will necessarily 
follow the substitution of an open radiating stove for the gas-jets 
inside the shaft. We certainly secure the advantage of radiant 
heat, but more gas will have to be burnt to produce that radiant 
heat. When Bunsen burners are used at the base of the shaft, 
nearly the whole of the heat produced is available and is used for 
the purposes of ventilation. But with the stove, a considerable 
portion of the heat produced (perhaps one half) is radiated into 
the room, and lost so far as the ventilation is concerned. If half 
the heat is radiated, only one-half remains for the ventilating 
shaft; and therefore twice as much gas must be used. We want 
radiant heat, and use more gas to produce it; so if the apparatus 
is properly constructed, there will be no waste. The whole of 
the heat produced will be turned to some practical account, as 
that which is not absorbed by the fire-clay slab, and thrown out 
into the apartment, will pass away with the products of combustion, 
and so assist in the work of ventilation. 

Apparatus of this kind is capable of being readily adapted to any 
existing room or building, without interfering or cutting about to 
any great extent. The exterior shaft can be designed and orna- 
mented to suit any style of decoration or architecture. For ordi- 
nary dining-rooms, drawing-rooms, &c., two such columns would 
be sufficient. For public rooms, places of worship, theatres, &c., 
the columns could be made to form part of the general plan or 
design of the building; and any number could be used according 
to requirement, as there is nothing in the design that can be 
offensive. I am not proposing, for instance, to erect an ugly stove, 
with a still more objectionable length of flue pipe proceeding there- 
from, in the centre or in a prominent position in the room, but 
merely to erect a column—semi-circular or rectangular in plan, as 
preferred—that need not project more than a few inches from the 
wall line, and in the case of new buildings might be built in the 
walls. Where an apartment is provided with tall windows, these 
offer a ready means for adopting a ventilating arrangement of the 
kind just described. In the case of buildings in course of erection, 
sufficient space could be left on one side of the embrasure, so that 
the ventilating shafts might be built in and made to correspond, 
in external appearance, with the opposite side of the window open- 

ing. As regards existing buildings, it would not be much trouble 
to take out some of the brickwork behind the panelling on one 
side, and so make room for the ventilating shaft. 

An experiment tried many years ago by General Morin in his 
own dining-room, in the way of obtaining some ventilating effects 
from the gas used for lighting, is sufficiently interesting to be cited 
in connection with this subject. The space occupied by a large 
window was filled up by a sort of double partition, or shallow box, 
which was divided (by vertical partitions, extending from one par- 
tition to the other) into three compartments of equal size. Of 
these three compartments, or shafts, the middle one was used as 
the outlet for the used air, and the side ones as inlets for fresh air. 

The middle shaft had an aperture at the bottom in the interior 
partition, and one at the top in the exterior or outside partition ; 














and near the middle was fixed a cluster of twelve small gas- 
burners, in front of which, on the interior partition, was a curved 
pane of glass projecting into the room, so as to throw the light 
from the gas-jets into all parts of the same. When the gas-jets 
were lit, the heat produced by them created a draught, and air 
was drawn in through the bottom aperture from the room, and 
carried into the external air through the aperture at the top of the 
exterior partition. In each of the two side or inlet shafts, an 
aperture at the lower part communicated with the external air ; 
while in the upper part of the interior partition was an aperture 
covered with wire gauze. The air in these side compartments 
received heat from the gas burning in the middle one, by radiation 
and conduction through the transverse vertical partitions; and 
partly aided by the heat thus received, a current of fresh and 
warmed air was drawn into the room. With this apparatus, the 
combustion of 35 cubic feet of gas per hour effected a passage of 
13,650 cubic feet of air from the room, and the temperature of the 
air at the outlet was 131° Fahr. 

On comparing these results with the calculations previously 
made as to the ventilating power of coal gas, it will be found that 
they fall very far short, being only about one-half. According to 
the above experiment, the quantity of air removed from the room 
was only 890 cubic feet per cubic foot of gas burnt. The tempera- 
ture of the inlet air, or that at the bottom of the outlet shaft, is 
not given; but if it be assumed that the air was heated to the 
extent of 60° by the gas, {it will be found that the ventilating 
duty obtained from the gas was 465 units per cubic foot of gas 
consumed. The cause of this low duty is not far to seek. In the 
first place, the arrangement was deficient in height; the distance 
above the gas-jets—from the gas-jets to the outlet aperture—being 
only half the height of the window. Of the radiating surface of 
the outlet shaft, only half was available ; one side merely of each 
inlet shaft being in contact therewith, while the outside partition 
was exposed to some loss by radiation. Secondly, if the outlet shaft 
were longer perpendicularly, it would not be necessary to heat the 
outlet air to so high a temperature as 131° Fahr. These two causes are 
sufficient to account for the low duty, and to show that the calcu- 
lations previously made as to the ventilating power of coal gas are 
not too high. Indeed the fact that—by means of such an appa- 
ratus, constructed under the very disadvantageous condition that 
it must fit into a window embrasure—so high a practical duty as 
465 units (about two-thirds of the theoretical heat production) was 
obtained, is a proof that in designing the apparatus General Morin 
had a clear idea of the work to be done. Further it should be 
remarked that, in spite of its defects, the apparatus was thoroughly 
efficient for the purpose for which it was designed. The room in 
which it was fixed was used by 12 to 15 persons for several hours 
every evening; so that with the combustion of 35 cubic feet of gas 
per hour, and taking the highest number of occupants, the quantity 
of air admitted was about 900 cubic feet per head per hour—a 
quantity that we have seen to be amply sufficient. Therefore, 
even in the absence of other means, the room was thoroughly 
ventilated. It is also probable that the small burners failed to 
realize the whole of the heat that, according to theory, should be 
yielded ; and that if one large burner had been substituted for the 
twelve small ones, not only would a much better lighting effect have 
been obtained, but there would have been a larger quantity of heat, 
and, consequently, of ventilating effect. 

General Morin has also published some experiments on coal gas 
as a ventilating agent; by burning 106 small jets of gas in an 
ordinary chimney. It will be interesting to compare his results, 
which are comprised in the following table, with the foregoing 
calculations :— 
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This table comprises the results of eleven experiments with widely 
differing consumptions of gas—ranging from 7°7 up to 141°3 cubic 
feet per hour. The practical work done is shown by Column 8; 
and it varies to a great extent according to the consumption. 
Experiments I. and II. show extraordinarily good results ; 1 cubic 
foot of gas effecting the removal of more than 1800 cubic feet of 
air—or more than sufficient for two persons per hour. On referring 
to columns 1, 2, and 8 it will be seen that this high duty was obtained 
by heating the air very slightly (only to the extent of 10°8° and 
15°3° respectively), which would not have been sufficient had not 
the chimney been of considerable height, as shown by the velocity 
of the air obtained with these low temperatures (see Column 5). 
These two experiments illustrate the importance of haying the 
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outlet shaft as high as possible (to which attention has already been 
drawn) ; and also of having the outlet shaft large in sectional area 
in proportion to the quantity of gas to be burnt in it, so that a large 
quantity of air heated to a moderate temperature may pass up it, 
rather than a small quantity heated to a high temperature. Com- 
pare experiments I. and X. In the former 7:7 cubic feet of gas 
removed 20,662 cubic feet of air. In the latter 141°3 cubic feet of 
gas removed 39,734 cubic feet of air. Although the consumption 
of gas was increased nearly twentyfold, the practical duty obtained 
was scarcely doubled. A comparison of Columns 2 and 8 will show 
the extent to which the air was heated by the combustion of the 
gas ; and it will be seen that the higher the temperature to which 
it was heated, the lower was the practical duty obtained. It will 
also be noticed that the heat utilized per cubic foot of gas was very 
high—in the lowest case 504 units ; and General Morin estimates 
that one-fifth (say 100 units) of the heat was taken up by the walls 
of the chimney. Allowing for this, we see that in one case—No. IV. 
—he obtained about 800 units of heat per cubic foot of gas. 

The lower the velocity of the current in the chimney, the better 
the result. But if this is reduced too low, the force of the wind 
may interfere and even reverse the current altogether, producing 
a down draught—a state of things often met with in ordinary 
chimneys which are large in proportion to the quantity of gases 
required to pass through them. We must, therefore, at some little 
sacrifice of practical duty—i.e, at some little extra expense for gas 
—maintain a current of sufficient velocity, to resist the interfering 
action of the wind. 








+ 
GCechnical Record. 
MANCHESTER DISTRICT INSTITUTION OF GAS 
ENGINEERS. 

At the meeting of the members of this Institution last Saturday 
veek, the following remarks were made after the reading of Mr. 
3ooth’s paper on the “ Southport Gas Supply ”:— 

The Prestpent (Mr. C. Eastwood) said it was well known that 
the May meeting of the Institution was usually considered one of 

pleasure, and not of business. From this line of conduct they did 
not, on the present occasion, intend to deviate. The description of 
the works given by Mr. Booth was one they could not fairly 
discuss; and he (the President) thought it would perhaps meet 
with the requirements of the meeting if he adopted the course of 
proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Booth for his kindness in 
supplying the paper. This he had much pleasure in doing. He 
would merely make one or two observations; though not by way 
of criticizing the paper. It was to his mind extremely interesting 
to learn the advantages which had been obtained in Southport by 
the use of gas for cooking purposes; and he was gratified to find 
that the borough had stolen a march on other places in making a 
differential charge between the prices of gas used for cooking and 
lighting purposes. It entirely agreed with the opinion he had had 
for some time—that consumers of gas for lighting purposes could 
not possibly suffer any harm in consequence of a reduced price 
being charged to those who used gas for cooking. He would like 
to learn from the reader of the paper whether the manufacture of 
sulphate of ammonia had been a saiisfactory undertaking. He 
concluded by proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Booth. 

Mr. A. C. Fraser (Bolton) seconded the motion. 

Mr. W. Carr (Halifax) said he rose for the purpose of drawing 
attention to, and if possible emphasizing one part of Mr. Booth’s 
excellent paper. It wag a point which he considered to be of the 
greatest importance, and one which he was very anxious indeed 
should not be overlooked by the meeting—he referred to that part 
of the paper which dealt with the supply of gas to the out-district 
of Birkdale. He thought Mr. Booth was quite right in saying 
that, so far as he knew, the idea of the local authority of this 
place having power to lay their own mains, and the Southport 
Corporation having to give them gas at so much per thousand feet, 
was altogether a new one. He had not heard of such a thing 
before. He was glad that there were people present who were 
particularly anxious at times to point out that it was wrong and 
iniquitous for a corporation to make profit out of a gas under- 
taking. When Alderman Boothroyd, in speaking at the luncheon 
earlier in the day, stated that a sum equivalent to 8d. in the pound 
had been taken out of gas profits for the relief of the rates of 
Southport, he felt that the Alderman was saying something which 
would be extremely unpalatable to a large number of those who 
were listening to his speech; and he was almost afraid that some 
exception would be taken to the remark. But now, after hearing 
that 24d. per 1000 feet of gas sold was sufficient to pay for the cost 
of the mains in Southport, and yet that Parliament in its wisdom 
had allowed the district of Birkdale 44d. per 1000 feet because 
they were to lay their own mains, or a total advantage of 8d. per 
1000 feet, he would like to hear what the advocates of “‘ No 
Profits” would say ought to be done in a case of this kind. Per- 
sonally he considered the Corporation of Southport would be doing 
wrong if they did not legislate so as to make a profit for the benefit 
of their own ratepayers. He had a great deal of sympathy with 
corporations who made profit out of their gas undertakings; and 
so long as it was kept within reasonable limits, he regarded it as 
a proper thing to do. For this reason it was that he was glad to 
have such a powerful argument, in favour of the pelicy he advo- 
cated, as had been furnished by Mr. Booth in his paper. He knew 
that the views to which he had been giving expression were very 





unpopular with a large majority of gas engineers; and he was glad 
to see that the particular portion of the press which devoted itself 
to the interest of gas manufacture was represented at the meeting, 
inasmuch as they had always advocated the policy of corporations 
selling gas at cost price. He should therefore be glad to know, 
and to see how this peculiar case of Southport would affect their 
arguments and opinions; as to his mind it was unanswerable. He 
had pleasure in supporting the vote before the meeting. 

Mr. J. CHEW (Blackpool) said an immense loss must have been 
incurred by the Corporation of Southport when they sacrificed the 
gas-works in Eastbank Street. With the large amount of capital 
and other difficulties with which the estate was burdened, it 
reflected very great credit on Mr. Booth’s industry when he was 
able to supply 2l-candle gas at 3s. per 1000 feet, and hand over 
8d. in the pound to relieve the rates of the town. His opinion on 
the subject Mr. Carr had touched upon was, and had been for 
many years—notwithstanding the opinion expressed by the JouURNAL 
oF Gas Licut1inc—that any corporation, which took the place of a 
public company previously supplying gas, was entitled to the same 
dividend as that to which the company would have been entitled 
under modern legislation. This he (Mr. Chew) believed, for many 
years past, had not exceeded 7 or 8 per cent. at the highest; the 
most recent legislation, under the auction clauses, putting it 
nearer 5 per cent. Besides this percentage must cover the amount 
the corporation would have to pay for their borrowed money; 
and this at present amounted to from 3} to 4 per cent. He 
maintained that the right thing to do was to give the property- 
owners who purchased the gas-works, or started them new, and 
who staked their property as security for the capital borrowed or the 
interest thereon, the difference between the rates at which they in 
their corporate capacity could borrow money in the open market, 
and that which the gas companies were allowed to take by law. 
They ought, however, to be put under just the same conditions ; and 
never allowed to take more than 10 per cent. under any circum- 
stances. He thought this only just; because when gas was supplied 
to any ratepaying public, the property of the town was mortgaged 
to the extent of the investment which was made in gas-works. It 
being mortgaged in this way, in the event of, say, gas being super- 
seded by electricity—something which might happen in the future, 
but of which there did not at present seem much probability—then 
the property would be lost or placed in great jeopardy. He was 
not, however, in favour of unduly taxing gas consumers, for when 
they took more than a fair, honest dividend out of the consumers 
of gas, it was both unjust in practice and unsound in politics. It 
was indeed a species of the worst system of indirect taxation of the 
few for the benefit of the many. Worse than all, it often happened 
that while a gas committee and their manager were straining and 
making every effort to produce gas economically, by employing 
the best skill and most improved machinery for the purpose, the 
spending departments of the corporation used the money lavishly, 
knowing full well the ratepayers would not grumble so long as they 
were not called on to pay for the extravagance. ‘‘ Easy come, easy 
go,”’ was an old proverb, but a very true one. 

Mr. Harrison VEEVERS (Dukinfield) asked Mr. 
superintended the laying of mains in Birkdale. 

Mr. T. Moore (Macclesfield) asked Mr. Booth whether there 
was a separate Lighting Committee in the Council, and how the 
street lighting was conducted. 

Mr. T. B. Batu (Rochdale) said he had seen some tar stills at 
the gas-works. He wished to know whether Mr. Booth distilled 
his tar, and, if so, how far he went with his distillation. 

Mr. C. E. Jones (Chesterfield) wished to ask Mr. Booth how the 
waste gases resulting from the manufacture of the sulphate of 
ammonia were got rid of. Referring to the remarks of Mr. Carr 
and Mr. Chew, he said he should be sorry for the opinions ex- 
pressed by these two gentlemen, as to the appropriation of profit 
earned by gas undertakings in the possession of local authorities, 
to be taken as the unanimous opinion of the meeting, or of gas 
engineers generally. It was a debateable subject how far local 
authorities should become traders at all; and the Courts of Law 
had held they had no right to make a profit out of the ratepayers 
who were consumers of gas. Mr. Chew said: ‘* You should make 
a profit up to 8 per cent.” But surely this destroyed his own 
argument; inasmuch as, if the principle of the earning and appro- 
priation of profit be a sound and just one, why stop at 8 per cent. ? 
why not divide 10 or as much as could be made? Another point 
appeared to be lost sight of, which was the co-operative side of 
trading as between the buyers and sellers of gas. If their interests 
were mutual (which was admitted), it was most unjust to charge 
the consumer of gas a higher price than was necessary, in order 
that the non-consumer should be benefited by a reduction of local 
taxation. The question had many phases, but he (Mr. Jones) did 
not intend to protract the discussion; he simply wished it to be 
understood by the public that opinion was divided amongst them- 
selves on this subject, and the remarks of previous speakers should 
not be taken as the deliberate or unanimous opinion of the meeting 
or of the profession generally. 

The Present said the point raised by Mr. Carr and Mr. Chew 
was an extremely debateable one ; and he recommended that it be 
no further gone into on the present occasion, as it had not exactly 
arisen out of Mr. Booth’s paper. If the subject had been legiti- 
mately open for discussion, he should have had something to say 
upon it; as he had had experience upon the subject of taxing gas 
consumers for the benefit of the non-consumers—upon the simple 
plea that the ratepayers generally were responsible for the money 
borrowed, and liable to a rate in case of misfortune. But gentlemen 
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holding this view seemed to quite overlook the fact that, as a rule, 
the non-consumer of gas was one who could most easily comply 
with the scriptural injunction, ‘‘ Take up thy bed and walk,” when 
bad times came—after having had the crumbs which fell from the 
gas consumer’s table! Likewise they ignored the fact that the 
present gas consumer was annually paying off the principal and 
interest of the gas plant; thus ultimately handing to his successor 
a free plant, and, consequently, cheap gas. The present consumers 
of gas had enough to do; let the future ones do as much. 

Mr. Booru, in thanking the meeting for the vote that had been 
passed, said he believed Southport was the first to adopt differential 
rates for gas for cooking and lighting purposes; but one or two 
towns had followed its example. In respect to sulphate of ammonia 
he would not like to commit himself definitely to figures, not 
having made up his yearly balance-sheet ; but he thought he would 
be within the mark if he said that last year the Corporation made 
a profit from working up the liquor of no less than £800. In 
1881, when the Corporation were going to Parliament for increased 
powers, a prospectus was issued in the district for a Company to 
supply gas to Birkdale; and he was bound to say the Corporation 
showed a little weakness, because they said before they would give 
up their right to supply Birkdale, they would give them all they 
wanted. The street lighting of Southport was paid for out of the 
borough rate. The tar was distilled only so far as to take out the 
crude naphtha; and then it was used for asphalting purposes. 
With respect to the waste gases from the sulphate works, they 
were taken from the saturator along an 8-inch pipe, through a con- 
denser, and burnt in the furnace belonging to the sulphate boiler. 








Correspondence, 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


THE GAS INSTITUTE AND THE CLAIMS OF ASSOCIATES. 

Srr,—I read with much interest Mr. Meiklejohn’s letter, on ‘‘ The 
Status of Gas Engineers,” in the Journau for May 22—not so much 
from concurrence with all the views there set forth, as from the evidence 
it affords that the question of the technical education and training of 
the ‘‘ Gas Manager of the Future” is not altogether lost sight of. This 
subject, which of late years has formed a fruitful topic of discussion in 
the columns of the Journat, is one upon which The Gas Institute must 
ere long declare itself and take definite action, if that body is to retain 
the high esteem in which it is so deservedly held. Nor will the ambitious 
designs for its future, which were formed when (in 1881) it assumed its 
new and wider functions, be fully realized until steps have been taken to 
give to the machinery of the Institute a more educational tendency, and 
to remedy the anomalies which still exist in its composition. While it 
may not be productive of exactly what its author desires it to bring 
about, the letter of Mr. Meiklejohn will not have been written in vain if 
it is the means of drawing attention, at this opportune moment, to the 
duties and responsibilities of the Institute in regard to this matter. 

As to how the status of gas engineers is to be raised, and gas engineer- 
ing constituted a profession, Mr. Meiklejohn’s ideas are too vague and 
visionary to receive the immediate practical consideration for which he 
asks. But though the significance of his remarks on this head is not 
so obvious, there is much in his letter deserving of careful refiection, 
and which may well form the starting point for useful discussion at the 
approaching meeting of the Institute. That the Institute should appoint 
an Examining Board, and confer degrees, is a suggestion that has been 
brought forward before ; but it has never received the full consideration 
that it merits. Doubtless there are many drawbacks to such a course ; 
but, at the same time, it is not without its advantages. In so eminently 
practical a subject as gas manufacture, a paper examination can never 
be a reliable test of actual ability; and no amount of book-learning will 
supply the place of practical experience. The technical examinations of 
the City and Guilds of London Institute, referred to by Mr. Meiklejohn, 
are very useful in their way, and are doing a good work; although the 
details of the examination in ‘‘Gas Manufacture” conducted by that 
organization are very different to that I should wish to see adopted by 
The Gas Institute. But, these considerations notwithstanding, it seems 
desirable that there should be some distinction attainable as the reward 
for real merit and undoubted ability; and such as would act as an 
incentive to diligent application and study on the part of the younger 
members of the profession. The precise form which this distinction 
should take, and whether it should be acquired as the result of success- 
fully passing an examination, are questions that must be left for the 
Institute itself to decide. Certain is it that if the Institute can devise 
some means for ensuring the recognition of real ability in the knowledge 
and practice of gas engineering, while guarding against the too easy 
attainment of its favours, it will be of inestimable service to many 
young men, and will enhance in no slight degree its own reputation. 

If it is thought that the adoption of the course above indicated is too 
great a departure all at once, at least there is no excuse for not taking 
some steps in the right direction. A beginning may well be made by 
defining more precisely the several privileges of the various classes which 
compose the Institute, and the distinctive province of each; more 
especially by providing some sphere of activity and usefulness for the 
class of associates—the most recent acquisition to its numbers. As yet 
the associates have been received into union with no distinct under- 
standing as to the advantages they are to derive from their connection 
with the Institute; nor as to what share of its work is to devolve upon 
them. When the subject of the reconstitution of the British Association 
of Gas Managers was under discussion, it was pointed out in the JournaL* 
that there was a danger of making the field of operations of the new 
Institute too wide to be adequately occupied; and that to admit a new 
and numerous class of members, without providing for them a definite 
occupation, would operate to expand the Institute into unwieldy pro- 

portions ‘ without a corresponding elevation of its work.” The latter 
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danger seems in a fair way to be realized. The list of associates so far 
admitted is fairly numerous; and their numbers will doubtless be con- 
siderably augmented at the approaching meeting of the Institute. As 
yet, however, the chief provision which appears in the Rules of the 
Institute with regard to this class of members, is that they ‘‘ shall sub- 
scribe a sum of 10s. 6d. per annum.’’ In return for this amount every 
associate receives a copy of the Transactions; and, judging from the 
rules, this appears to be the sole advantage reaped by associates from 
their connection with the Institute. 

Surely this state of things will not be allowed to continue. The meet- 
ing of the Institute for the year 1883 must not be suffered to pass into 
history without some legislation having been effected on their behalf. It 
ought not to be a very difficult matter to devise means whereby the 
abilities and energies of the younger members shall be utilized at once 
for the welfare of the Institute and to their own advantage. As to the 
particular direction this legislation should take, I am not prepared (at 
present) with any definite proposal; but, as a contribution towards the 
discussion of the subject, I would offer the following suggestions :—That 
associates be encouraged to investigate specified subjects, and to con- 
tribute papers, which, without being read at the annual meeting, should 
be printed in the Transactions of the Institute; and that, as a reward for 
specially successful efforts, a certain number of associates be annually 
elected to the higher dignity of members. Let but a sincere desire for 
advancement and reform permeate the members of the Institute, and the 
precise form the new legislation shall take will be a problem of com- 
P Mey 81 a eee ‘“‘Owren MERRIMAN.” 
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THE LETTING OF GAS-STOVES ON HIRE. 

Smr,—I have only now had an opportunity of reading the discussion 
on my paper, on “ Gas Stoves,” submitted to the recent meeting of the 
Midland Association of Gas Managers; and, upon doing so, I recognize 
the disadvantage of not being present at the reading of the paper. 

My paper was essentially a plain statement of what had been done 
here in letting out gas-stoves; and of the financial results obtained 
during one year’s experience of the system. I altogether refrained from 
indulging in hypothetical descriptions of what might result from the 
system in towns where the wealth and commercial activity of the in- 
habitants were greater; preferring to leave this to those whose experience 
was gained in such places, and who, I anticipated, would give their 
experience in the discussion. Nevertheless two of the speakers—viz., 
the President and ex-President spoke with surprise of my want of 
enthusiasm on the subject. 

I cannot say that I think the subject one about which much enthu- 
siasm can prevail; nor does a perusal of the discussion in question tend 
to alter this opinion. Letting out gas-stoves is a thing by which a 
certain amount of benefit will arise in the increase of the consumption 
of gas (especially in the summer months); and also, indirectly, by 
making consumers familiar with the properties and uses of gas, and 
thereupon less suspicious and antagonistic to gas manufacturers. But 
that the consumption of gas for domestic cooking and heating will 
become a large proportion of the total consumption in this country, I 
do not believe. Gas is too frely used for lighting, and other fuels are too 
cheap for that to be so. In Denmark—where the gas used for lighting 
bears a proportion to the population of something like a fourth what it 
does in England, and where fuel is dear—it is not to be wondered at 
that the consumption for heating and cooking should be large; but with 
us the staple demand for gas is sure to be for lighting purposes, at least 
so long as gas-works maintain their present dimensions and rapid rate 
of increase. 

With regard to my estimate of the yearly consumption of gas in 
cooking stoves, I took two summer quarters, because, as a fact, the 
stoves are not used in Peterborough in winter. I considered that I 
allowed rather too much than too little ; for, during the present quarter, 
it is only since the warm weather came in that the stoves have begun to 
be used again, and fresh orders have been received. 

I have no doubt that in many towns a greater immediate advantage 
than here will result from the hire of stoves. I am by no means disposed 
to put forward Peterborough as an instance of the utmost that can be 
done with gas-stoves or anything else; rather, on the contrary, it was 
my intention to show that if a clear advantage results here, the system 
may be everywhere advocated. So far from making objections against 
letting out stoves, I am anxious to find reasons for recommending them. 
That there are good reasons for doing so, in the case of cooking stoves, I 
think my paper showed; but there are not equally good reasons for 
letting out heating stoves. 

With regard to the estimation of the consumption of gas, some of the 
stovesfare supplied with meters ; and in the case of others, the excess of 
consumption above the same quarter of previous years was taken as 
representing the extra quantity due to the stoves. 


Peterborough, May 30, 1883. G. E. Stevenson. 








Tae Herne Bay Locat Boarp anp THE WATER Company.—In reference 
to the decision in the above case, wherein the Company were convicted 
in a fine of £1 and costs (a case for the Superior Court being, however, 
asked for and granted), we understand the grounds on which the judg- 
ment will be reviewed are—(1) That there was ‘ unavoidable cause” shown ; 
(2) that cause is confirmed by the case Purnell v. The Wolverhampton 
Water Company ; and (8) that having exhausted their funds, both money 
in hand par soem kM ord powers, the Company were covered by the case of 
the Somerset Railway Company, that there was no power to convict. 

BinGLey ImPRovEMENT CommissioneRS Gas Suppty.—At the monthly 
meeting of the above-named body on Monday last week, the Gas Com- 
mittee recommended that, from the 22nd inst., gas should be supplied 
on all accounts under £100 at the rate of 3s. per 1000 cubic feet ; accounts 
over £100 and under £150, at 2s. 1ld.; and all accounts over £150, at 
2s. 10d.; but no reduction to be made from the invoice price of 3s. 4d. 
unless the accounts be paid within a specified time. Also that gas-stoves 
be lent at a rent of 74 per cent. on their cost; that £1030 be transferred 
from capital to revenue account; and that the balance of the net revenue 
account be paid over to the Commissioners. Mr. A. Smith moved that the 
minutes be adopted, with the exception that the invoice price of gas should 
be reduced to 3s. 1d. per 1000 cubic feet, and the charge for stoves to 
5 per cent. of their cost. A lengthy discussion arose on this subject; but 
the minutes as read were ultimately adopted. 
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Parliamentary Intelligence. 


PRIVATE BILLS (SESSION 1888) RELATING TO GAS, WATER, Erc.—Procress mapre To SaturDay, June 2. 
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Wroxall and District Water Bill . Lords 
. Commons. 





” ” 


: : Petition for Bill | 
Title of Bill. | Presented. | the First Time. | a Second Time. Reported. the Third Time. | Royal Assent. 
} 
Alliance and Dublin Consumers’) Lords ‘ Feb. 23 Feb. 23 March 9 May 4 May 8 ee 
Lae ee: OU Lords Bill May 10 May 28 es oe oe 
Barnet District Gas and Water Bill Lords . . Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 8 April 17 April20 | 
* a in Commons . Lords Bill | April 24 ee . “ 
Basingstoke and Estrop Water Bill Lords . . Feb. 22 Feb, 22 March 1 oe 
” ” ” Commons . ve } = are f } 
Birmingham Corporation (Consoli-) Lords Commons Bill May 4 May 28 ee oe | 
dation) Bill . , . .. . . .) Commons. Feb. 19 Feb, 20 Feb, 26 April 9 May 3 
Brighton Corporation Water Bill . Lords . . Feb. 22 | Feb. 22 Feb. 26 May 10 May 25 | 
ad me - Commons.| Lords Bill | May 28 oe os ee 
Burnley Borough Improvement Bill Lords Commons Bill | May 1 May 10 pe os 
” » . Commons. Feb. 19 | Feb. 20 Feb. 26 April 18 April 30 
Dumbarton Water, &c., Bill . . . Lords . . Feb. 22 Feb. 22 Feb. 27 April 23 April 26 | 
os oe : Commons .| Lords Bill April 30 } May 9 | ws es 
Dundalk Water Bill. ... . . Lords . .| oa —_—_— 
” sae 3? 3 ees: 7 Feb. 19 Standing | Ordersnot | dispensed with. | —— 
Flintshire Water and Gas Bill . . Lords Feb. 26 Feb. 26 | March 5 | April 23 Preamble | not proved. 
99 a Commons . } 
Halesowen Gas Bill . . . . . . Lords Feb. 26 Feb. 26 March 8 | March 16 April 10 
” - +» + « « « Commons.! Lords Bill April 13 April 24 May 9 oe | 
Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Bill Lords . . | Feb. 22 Feb. 22 | March 13 April 19 April 23 } 
Ms a a Commons .| Lords Bill April 24 May 7 } a . 
Hawarden and District Water Bill Lords . . | Feb. 22 Feb, 22 Feb. 26 May 4 May 10 
» ” ‘s Commons.}| Lords Bill | May 10 se he gh 
Heywood Corporation Bill . . . Lords | Commons Bill | May 4 May 28 ss ee 
*” * . Commons. | Feb. 19 Feb. 20 Feb. 28 April 16 May 3 
Ipswich Gas Bill . . .. . . . Lords Feb. 22 | Feb. 22 March 5 oe o* 
mE a ig ge ig ag, gt ey | es LP oe en ia Se | 
Kingstown and Blackrock Town-) Lords . . Feb. 23 Feb. 23 March 6 | Bill withdrawn. —_—_—- — 
ships Water Bill . . . . . .j) Commons. | - — 
Lambeth Water Bill. . .. . . Lords - | Commons Bill | May 8 May 28 May 31 | oe 
ei . «ss «ss MESS Feb. 19 | Feb. 20 March 5 April 26 May 7 
Leatherhead and District Water Bill Lords . . Feb. 23 Feb. 23 Feb. 27 April 13 April 17 . Mav 31 
* = uf Commons . Lords Bill April 19 April 30 May 9 May 24 |) S 
Limerick Water Bill. . .. . . Lords . .| Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 1 May 1 May 7 
os + « « »« « »« Commons./} Lords Bill May 9 } oe Bd co | _ 
Norwood (Middlesex) and Sunning-) Lords . .. | Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 5 Title changed to} South-West Subjurban Water 
dale District Water Bill . .}) Commons . | Bill (see below). 
Nottingham Corporation Bill . . Lords | Commons Bill | May 10 May 31 } a | Si ee 
- = . » Commons. Feb. 19 | Feb. 20 Feb. 28 May 2 May 10 | os 
Portishead District Water Bill . . Lords . Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 8 April 17 April 20 ee 
” 99 . . Commons. Lords Bill April 23 | May 2 | May 25 4 | és 
Portsmouth Water Bill. . . . . Lords ; me ee oe es 
a Pera. Feb. 19 Feb. 20 March 5 
Southwark and Vauxhall Water Bill Lords , a | 
= a Pe Commons. Feb. 19 Feb. 20 | March 5 April 27 Preamble not proved. 
South-West Suburban Water Bill . Lords See Norwood, | &c., Water Bill, | above. May 4 May 8 ‘és 
. m ss Commons . Lords Bill May 10 ee oe o* 
Staveley Water Bill. . ... . Lords . .| Feb. 26 Feb. 26 April 5 May 4 May 10 
- <2 %, o.3 «. Sees Lords Bill |! May 10 - \ +9 ee ' 
Stoke-upon-Trent and Fenton Ges} Lords Feb, 22 Feb. 22 Feb. 26 ee 
si 6 5 ss 6 +s 3 6p ee « os ee oe oe ee oe 
Tendring Hundred Water Bill . . Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 Feb. 27 April 19 Preamble not proved. 
9 a . . Commons, —_ — 
Watford Gas Bill. .... . . Lords . . Feb. 22 Feb. 22 | March 1 April 13 April 19 es 
- = a ee pe ee Lords Bill | April 23 | May 2 May 11 Ee os 
Windsor and Eaton Water Bill. . Lords : Feb. 22 Feb. 22 Feb. 26 April 30 May 7 oe 
- = . . Commons. Lords Bill May 9 | May 30 ~ Se o< 
Workington Local Board Water Bill Lords Commons Bill May 24 June 1 oe oe oe 
Commons . Feb. 19 Feb. 20 Feb. 26 May 2 May 22 ee 
Feb. 26 Feb. 26 Bill withdrawn. — 
| 


































































































HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuespay, May 29. 
PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE RIVERS POLLUTION PREVENTION ACT. 

On the motion of the Duke of NorTHUMBERLAND, a return was ordered 
‘of all proceedings instituted in the County Courts in England and Wales 
for the prevention of the pollution of rivers, under the Rivers Pollution 
Prevention Act, 1876, and the result of such proceedings.” 


Tuurspay, May 31. 

The Birmingham Corporation (Consolidation) Bill and the Heywood 
Corporation Bill were referred to a Select Committee consisting of the 
Earl of Jersey (Chairman), the Earl of Mar and Kellie, and Lords Clifford 
of Chudleigh, Hylton, and Balinhard; to meet on Monday, June 4. 

Petitions against dispensing with the Standing Orders in respect to the 
petition for additional provision in the Ipswich Gas Bill were presented 
from (1) Ratepayers within the borough of Ipswich; (2) Ratepayers in 
public meeting assembled. 


Frivay, June 1. 

It was agreed, on the recommendation of the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee, that the Standing Orders not complied with in respect of the 
petition for additional provision in the Ipswich Gas Bill ought not to be 
dispensed with. 

The Local Government (Gas) Provisional Order Bill was brought from 
the Commons, read the first time, and referred to the Examiners. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tvuespay, May 29. 

THE BOARD OF TRADE COMMITTEE ON LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS. 

Colonel K1ine-Harman gave notice of the following question, for Monday, 
June 4:—* To ask the President of the Board of Trade, whether it is true 
that Sir James Douglass, having been excluded by the Board of Trade 
from acting on the Committee on Lighthouse Illuminants, on the ground 
of his having a direct interest in the matters to be investigated, was after- 
wards appointed a member of the said Committee. Whether, about the 
same time, the brother of Sir James Douglass and Dr. Hopkinson, optical 
engineer, who is in the employ of the Trinity House, were also appointed 
on the said Committee. Whether the proceeding of the said Committee 
came to a dead-lock. Whether, in consequence of the constitution of the 
Committee, Professor Tyndall retired. Whether the Commissioners of 
Irish Lights, after having made strong remonstrances as to its constitu- 


tion, have withdrawn their representatives from the Committee on Light- 
house Illuminants. And, whether he will have any objection to place 

| before the House, in addition to the papers, he has already promised, the 
whole of the correspondence between Professor Tyndall, the Board of 
Trade, the Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses, and the Commis- 
sioners of Irish Lights, which has taken place since the inquiry was first 

| instituted in 1881, and also the proceedings of the Illuminants Committee, 
up to the time of its last sitting on May 18,” 


Wepnespay, May 30. 
Locat GoveRNMENT (Gas) Provistonan OrnperR Brit.—This Bill was 
reported, without amendment: “ Provisional Order confirmed.” 
Tuurspay, May 31. 
Locat GoveRNMENT (GaAs) ProvistonaL OrnpER Biti.—This Bill was read 
the third time and passed. 








Frimay, June. 1. 
The following resolution of the Standing Orders Committee was agreed 
to :— That, in the case of the Portsmouth Water Bill (petition for addi- 
tional provision), the Standing Orders ought to be dispensed with. That 
| the parties be permitted to introduce their additional provision accordingly, 
if the Committee on the Bill think fit.” 
| Gas anp Water ProvisionaL Ornpers Bit.— Water Provistona. 
| Onpers Biti.—These Bills were reported, without. amendment: “ Provi- 
| sional Orders confirmed” in all cases, 
HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE, 
Tvespay, Aprit 17, 
(Before Lord Romttiy, Chairman; Lord Cianprasstz, Lord PouttmMore 
Lord Sanpuvurst, and Lord TwerpMovutH.) 
HASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS GAS BILL. 
(Continued from p. 974.) 

Mr. Smiru said he proposed to call his witnesses first, and then Mr. 
Littler would address the Committee. 

Mr. J. H. Perch, examined by Mr. Browne. 

Iam a linendraper in Hastings, and a recent shareholder in the Hastings 
and St. Leonards Gas Company. The supply of gas on Saturday nights 
during the past two or three years has been very deficient, and complaints 
have been repeatedly made to the Company. No excnse was given per- 

| sonally, but aman was sent, without any perceptible improvement taking 
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place. Two or three years ago a new service-pipe was supplied to our 
premises ; but notwithstanding this we still have to make complaints. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Taytorn: I have never heard before that the 
defect was in our own service. It never occurred to me to apply to the 
Corporation, and I was not aware of the remedy I had under the General 
Acts. 

Mr. F’. J. Parson, examined by Mr. Lirrter. 

Iam a printer and newspaper proprietor, and require a large quantity 
of gas of good illuminating power; but it seems now to be of an inferior 
quality, and it is very necessary that the compositors should have a good 
light. I have not made any complaint to the Gas Company, because I 
thought it was of no use doing so. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: I was not aware the Corporation had 
the power of testing the gas, and I thought I was as well off as other 
tradesmen in the town. Iam a shareholder in the Electric Light Com- 
pany now forming in Hastings. 

Re-examined by Mr. Lirrter: Being a shareholder in the Electric 
Light Company has nothing to do with my complaints about the gas. 
I may say that I use gas for power, and have picked pieces like cinders 
out of the port-holes of the engines; but within the last fortnight I have 
been able to do more with the gas than I previously could. I have had 
to employ steam power in consequence of not having sufficient explosive 
power in the engines to work with. 

The CnarkMan inquired if there were many more local witnesses. He 
remarked that he supposed the other side would not deny that a large 
number of persons could be called who would complain of the quality of 
the gas. 

Mr. Ricuarps had no doubt of it; but not one of them had ever made 
a complaint to the Company. 

Mr. Browvz said the first witness had done so repeatedly. 

Mr. E. Bradnam, examined by Mr. Browne. 

I am a member of the Lighting Committee of the Town Council of 
Hastings. I have had reason to complain of the quality and illuminating 
powe.: of the gas; but felt that it was so generally bad all through the 
town that there was no room for complaining that one was worse served 
than another. During the last four months I have had to employ oil-lamps 
inside the house, because the ladies complained that they could not see to 
do needlework by the gas. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps : I have never had my fittings examined 
to ascertain whether they were in fault. I believe we have never had a 
Lighting Committee in Hastings till within the last few months, and con- 
sequently the Town Council have not dealt with the matter. In the com- 
mercial room of one of the principal hotels, I have seen a wax candle used 
for writing by, because the illuminating power of the gas has been so bad. 
We ask Parliament to take care that the Company behave themselves, 
which I think is better than going before the justices. 

Mr. G. W. Sheather, examined by Mr. Surru. 

Iam ashoemaker, and am supplied with gas by the Company ; but am not 
satisfied with the light afforded, it being dull and black. On one occasion 
I had larger pipes put in my premises by which I obtained more gas; 
but not a much better light. Once I made a complaint to the Company, 
who sent and changed my meter; but this did not set matters right. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricnarps: I did not complain of the quantity, 
because there was plenty of gas; only of the quality. 

Mr. Lirrter said he had a large number of witnesses who would give 
evidence of a similar character; but would not call them, because they 
would simply say they had altered their fittings without any good effect. 

Mr. Revill, examined by Mr. Browne. 

I am Mayor of Hastings, and represent the Corporation in this oppo- 
sition to the Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Bill. The feeling of the Cor- 
poration is strong that the town requires a better and cheaper supply of gas, 
and that the Company ought to do their work better than they are doing it. 
There are a good many Directors of the Company in the Corporation ; but 
the whole of those who are not are entirely of my way of thinking. The 
opinion of the ratepayers of the town was taken at a meeting under the 
Municipal Corporations (Borough Funds) Act, at which I was in the chair. 
The matter was fully explained to the meeting, and due authority was 
given to oppose the Bill. > 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricnarps: I suppose the price of coal has some- 
thing to do with the price of gas; and if 2s. 5d. is taken out of the pockets 
of the Company in the shape of town dues, something more must be 
charged than would otherwise be the case. The Town Council have 
nothing to do with the introduction of the electric light. We have con- 
ceded the Company the right to open the streets; but then they have to 
obtain the sanction of the Board of Trade. We considered the price to be 
charged for the electric light to be very high; but no arrangement has been 
made with the Company. All the power we have given them is that of 
opening the streets. I do not think the Electric Light Company will affect 
the Gas Company ; if it does it will be but very little. I was not aware of 
the clause in the Act enabling the Town Council to appoint an examiner of 
gas, as to purity, &c., or as to the imposition of penalties; but I know it now, 
and cannot suggest what more Parliament can do in the matter. When the 
Company are asking for fresh powers, as at present, is the only time when 
the Corporation have any locus standi in order to make reasonable com- 
plaints with a likelihood of their being heard. Mr. Silverthorne was con- 
sulted by the Corporation; and it was by his advice that the requirements 
which have been referred to were made of the Company. We also felt that 
as a Corporation we had not been well used by the Company, and that we 
ought to have better terms. Noone was consulted besides Mr. Silverthorne. 

Re-examined by Mr. Browne: Under the Electric Lighting Act the 
Corporation might have applied for a Provisional Order and supplied 
electricity themselves in competition with the Gas Company, if we had 
felt so disposed. 

Mr. H. E. Jones, examined by Mr. LirtLer. 

I am Engineer to the Commercial Gas Company, and also to several pro- 
vincial companies. From my general knowledge of Hastings, I consider 
it is a place where the gas should be of considerable purity and the pressure 
good; bad gas would have a bad effect on the whole prosperity of the place, 
because it is a floating pleasure population. The gas-works are very good; 
but there is a deficiency in storeage capacity. The retorts and sulphur 
purifiers are well erected; but in ammonia purification plant I consider 
they are not well off. The storeage ought to be equal to the maximum 
day’s make; but at present it is only 62 per cent. of the maximum day’s 
delivery, and the Company have no surplus area which Will enable them 
to build a gasholder on a proper scale. There is plenty of land; but, owing 
to its configuration, it is so broken up that there is no area large enough 
for a gasholder. The town is fairly supplied with regard to pressure; 
but the Company have not a large margin of distributory mains, so 
that any increase of business involves more money being spent in the 
district. I found that the called-up capital of the Company repre- 
sents about £670 per million cubic feet of gas sold; while Mr. Wood 
put it at £620 upon the make. In 1880 the sale of gas was 167,745,000 
cubic feet; and I may say shortly that I agree with the Company’s 
witnesses as to the rate of increment. Hastings appears to have been 
growing during 1881 and the first half of 1882 at the rate of 72 per cent.; 





and according to that the undertaking will double itself in from nine to 
ten years. I estimate, that putting the works in good order for carrying 
on an increased make of gas for twelve years, would entitle them to spend 
£100,000; and I take the expenditure at £450 per million cubic feet, as 
against £600, which was stated on the other side. In a place like Hastings, 
I think it very important, both for the Company and for the consumers, 
that the sliding scale should be introduced, because it acts as a stimulus. 
Gas companies have been hitherto held down to a fixed dividend—latterly 
of only 7 per cent., which for trading companies of some risk I consider is 
not a large amount—but the sliding scale opens up a prospect of a higher 
dividend. It has this further advantage, that a fixed maximum cannot be 
exceeded, even in times of coal famine, when the expenses may literally 
exhaust the receipts. I think it is most important that a fair initial price 
should be arrived at, and in 1831 it appears that 4s. would give the Com- 
pany 14d. as surplus profit. Iam not speaking of the selling price of gas, 
but of the cost, which plus the dividend upon the capital and the interest 
upon the borrowed money would come to 14d. less than 4s. If they 
charged more they would get a large surplus. I considered the wear and 
tear account contains a charge of at least 14d. per 1000 cubic feet_beyond 
what it ought to do; so that it should not be more than 7d., and indeed 
might be within this figure. I think theammonia plant is abominably bad, 
and that is best illustrated by Mr. Wood's evidence that he could not 
make it up to the required standard, and had to throw a great deal away. 
Had the plant been in proper condition, this waste need not have been 
incurred, and instead of getting less than $d. he would have obtained at 
least 14d. or 2d. I have not gone into the question of coke; but I do not 
think the Company exercise very good judgment with regard to this 
matter. They choose to export their coke to places along the railway, and 
sell at a very low rate; whereas in the town they — it at a rate which 
restricts consumption. I think the proper way is to reduce the price in the 
town, and give the townspeople the benefit of cheapness, and so sell a 
large quantity. I am quite aware that probably the town would not take 
the whole of it, but I think they would take more if it were sold at 9s. 
instead of 13s. perchaldron ; and the average would not be 6s., as it appears 
to be. I think practically with the price at 4s., when the works are put 
in order, there should be a surplus of 5d. per 1000 cubic feet. With 
Pelaw Main coal there is no necessity for the use of cannel; and 
if the gas were purified with lime the necessity for the cannel would dis- 
appear. The Company would then be able to give 15-candle gas by the 
improved burner—which is always used now—without regard to cannel, 
and would thus save ls. per ton on the cost of coal. Cannel should only 
be kept for emergencies, where there are accidental circumstances, such as 
coal being wet, or something of the kind. There are many gas companies 
who show every half year exactly the same quantity of cannel in stock, 
no fresh being bought; and if this Company could show that, it would 
bring the cost down more than 1d. per 1000 cubic feet. I am aware there 
should be some margin, in order to avoid penalties. If there is a testing 
officer following up from day to day, and testing the gas regularly, it is better 
to work with a margin of from 3 to 5 percent. I should say 10,000 cubic 
feet per ton is a fair make from Pelaw Main coal, although some managers 
make a good deal more than this. Allowing a fair working margin, I 
consider 3d. per 1000 feet might be taken off the present price, and still 
leave the Company a margin of 3d. for averaging the price of coal. Hast- 
ings is not a town that can straggle off into the rural district beyond, 
because people do not go to the seaside to stay in the country. The con- 
sumption of gas is very fair, being about 3 million cubic feet per mile of 
main. There is no option as to the insertion of the auction clauses. I 
think the maximum illuminating power that should be imposed upon the 
Company is one which can be obtained without resorting to cannel. If 
they are allowed to use the improved burner (and it would be retrograde 
legislation to give them any other), and this burner is fixed so that they 
cannot avail themselves of any further development, I think 15 candles 
should be the standard. At Watford—where there is a much_ smaller 
Company than at Hastings—it is 15 candles; at Cheltenham, 15; Glou- 
cester, 15; Kingston, 16; Maidstone, 15; Northampton, 16; Richmond, 15; 
Woking, 15; Birmingham, 15; and;Evesham, 17. The probability is that 
if 15 candles is the fixed maximum, the usual supply will be 154. It is 
fairly open to question, in the interest of the consumer himself, whether it 
is desirable to impose a higher standard with the use of more cannel. So 
long as the consumer gets a fair standard price, his interest in illum- 
inating power is to a certain extent modified, because gas is rapidly 
coming into use for power and for heating purposes, for which a high 
illuminating quality is not necessary. As to the sulphur limit, I think 
25 grains would be fair. Whether there are 20 or 25 grains in the 
gas is, in my opinion, a matter which the consumer would not readily 
distinguish ; but if he is to get 45 grains for a week or two together, 
it would be a very bad thing indeed for him, because the Company will 
then be doing as they are doing now—using oxide of iron, for the most 
part, for purification. It is a subject on which there is not a great deal of 
Enotihedge on the part of engineers; and I am quite against vindictive 
enalties. But as a company’s man I am decidedly for making gas free 
rom those things which chemists tell us are objectionable. With regard 
to ammonia, I think the limit is a mere matter of legislation. The Com- 
pany would be blind to their own interests if they allowed the present 
state of things to go on, and let the ammonia remain in the gas instead of 
taking it out to their own benefit, as it is worth £80 perton. There would 
be no difficulty in keeping it within 4 grains—barring accident, of course. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Ricnarps: At the Institution of Civil Engineers 

I stated that “ those who declaimed against gas did not hesitate to burn 
it in a most barbarous and unsuitable manner; despising the improved 
burners of Mr. Sugg and Mr. Wright, burning the gas in the most un- 
wholesome and extravagant way, and filling the room with smoke and soot, 
and with unnecessary products of combustion—principally carbonic acid 
—and then turning round to the unhappy gas manager and saying, ‘ This 
is what you have done for us’;” and I still agree with it. I think it very 
desirable for the Company to have power to supply gas for heating and 
other purposes, and for motive power. At Eastbourne the gas is purified 
by lime, and the sulphur is kept down, although it is not done under Act 
of Parliament. In inexperienced hands this is undoubtedly liable to 
create a nuisance; and it used to do so in my case until I gathered the 
necessary experience as to how to deal with it otherwise. The present 
expenditure of capital by the Hastings Gas Company is not excessive; but 
they need not spend so much for their additions. I give the Company 
credit for getting the best price they can for their coke, according to their 
lights. When I first went to Eastbourne, the Company were selling most 
of their coke in barges at 7s., and in the yard at 9s. per chaldron; but I 
altered that, and reduced the price at the yard. There is a great question 
of management involved in the matter. I dare say there are ten cases of 
14-candle gas to one of 15 or 16 candles ; but the burners keep improving. 
If there are no buildings to cover the coals, a considerable deterioration 
takes place by exposure; but I saw a very fair sized coal-store at Hastings. 
In regard to the sliding scale, 3s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet was the price fixed 
for The Gaslight and Coke Company and also for the Commercial Com- 
pany ; but this was eight years ago, and I do not suppose it would be the same 
now. In fixing a like price for Hastings, I have taken the circumstances 
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of the Company as they are, and have allowed for what improvements they 
can make. Then there is a clause for letting stoves on hire to the con- 
sumers, and the manufacture of residuals will bring in more money. I 
am aware that with a price of 4s. the Hastings Company last year did not 
pay their dividend ; but if the charges for wear and tear are to be thrown 
into the half year, the profit has been practically nullified or neutralized 
to the extent of £2000 or £3000 by P srw extraordinary charges being 
carried against the revenue for wear and tear. When the Eastbourne Com- 
pany obtained an initial price of 4s. 4d., they were not subject to town 
dues of 2s. 5d. od ton ; but there were railway rates on the coal. 

Re-examined by Mr. Smrrn: Eastbourne is increasing very rapidly ; and 
a few years ago, at the request of the town, the works were moved to some 
marshes at a distance, so that there was a sacrifice of capital. The sliding 
scale is of very modern origin—only about seven years old—and during 
this period coals and iron have been at rather low prices, which has been 
very advantageous both to consumers and shareholders, as the price of gas 
has gone down very much. Whether it will continue so low as at present 
will be seen when the market turns. 

Sir I’. J. Bramwell, examined by Mr. Browne. 

Iam one of the Vice-Presidents of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
As I understand from the previous witnesses—setting aside the question 
of the accident to the gasholder—the cost price of the gas at Hastings is 
4s, under present circumstances. It has also been stated that there might 
be a reduction in repairs of 12d., and an increase in residuals of about an 
equal amount; and these together would make 3s. 8d. as the price at which 
gas could be sold at the present time if these two improvements were 
carried out. These figures seem to me, therefore, to afford a basis for 
what ought to be the standard price, assuming the sliding scale to be 
adopted. But there is another element which might very properly be 
taken into account, and which might justify the Committee in fixing one 
standard price at the present time, and a lower standard price to come 
into effect (say) three years hence. The dividend and interest upon 
the share and loan capital at present is about 124d. per 1000 cubic feet, but 
when the new capital is expended, and gas is being made with it, two 
sources of decrease in the rate of dividend will arise. One is that the new 
extension of works will not cost so much as the existing works have cost 
(embracing all that was done at the very outset, portions of which have 
become obsolete, and have been swept away); and the other is that the 
new capital is all raised at nothing over 7 per cent., and being sold by 
auction at this rate becomes converted, according to the premium, pro- 
bably into something like 83. The result, therefore, is that, according to 
my view, the money to be found to pay the dividend and interest upon the 
new capital, instead of being 124d. per 1000 feet, will probably be only 
from 64d. to 74d. ; and in this way there is a direct saving of 5d. or 6d. per 
1000 feet upon so much of the new gas as is made in consequence of the 
expenditure of the new capital. As this capital, however, can only be 
expended by degrees, I do not think it would be right to suggest that the 
initial price at the present time should be made in relation to that which 
can only come into effect some time hence. It must also be considered 
that, as the quantity increases from a sale of 2 millions up to 3 or 4 millions 
per annum, there will be certain charges which will be distributed over a 
larger sale, and become smaller. Then there is the incentive to economy 
which must certainly arise when there is a sliding scale, and in which both 
Company and consumers will participate. Extensions diminish in the 
ratio of expense as they go on, for this reason, amongst others: When 
works have grown up from the beginning, as these have, there are certain 
things which after a time must be swept away and replaced by new; but 
the cost of them still remains in the books, bearing interest, and has to be 
paid for. I should suggest an initial price of 3s. 9d. at the present time, 
and three years hence a price of 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. The former 
price would give a margin, according to the Company's witnesses, of some- 
thing like 1d., which I should say is sufficient; because, without for one 
moment saying that proper caution and care have not been taken, it is the 
undoubted fact that directly persons become interested in reducing the 
price of gas, in some way or other, it is discovered it can be effected. Up 
to the present time the Company do not appear to have saved to the 
extent they might have done. I should think the £100,000 would be a fair 
amount of capital for the Company to ask for; it would last from nine to 
twelve years, and would give them £10,000 working capital at the present 
moment and £450 upon 200 million feet of increase. 

Mr. Browne : Supposing the Committee do not insert the sliding scale 
and a standard price, do you think it is at all a fair thing to allow the 
aw to go on with a maximum price of 5s., seeing they can work 
at 4s. ? 

Witness : When there is a maximum price they can work at 4s.; but 
supposing coal became dearer, or anything of that kind, there is no 
elasticity about it. I have not, however, gone carefully into the question, 
because I have assumed the result would be a sliding scale; and it is upon 
this assumption I have given my evidence. 

_“xamination continued: There is a provision in the Bill that the 
Company are to be at liberty to manufacture engines; and I think it 
is extremely undesirable that gentlemen who may be undoubtedly good 
managers of gas-works should be permitted to become manufacturing 
engineers ; because I can see there is an opportunity for a very large loss 
to be incurred for some time to come. I should not, however, object to 
the Company dealing in gas-engines, and that sort of thing; and if there 
was a sliding scale, I should not have any objection to their selling the gas 
for the engines at any price they chose. it there were no sliding scale, 
there might be a possible temptation, in order to entice people to buy 
engines, to charge a lower price, and this would be to the detriment of the 
general consumers. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricnarps: There is no instance to my know- 
ledge of a sliding scale being imposed upon an unwilling body. In objecting 
to the word “ manufacture,” I am afraid of Mr. Wood becoming manager 
of a mechanical engineer’s factory; and I can understand that a very 
great deal of the capital of the Company might be wasted. I was not 
aware that the phraseology employed was exactly that of the general clause. 
The scheme for two shifting sliding scales is a creation of my own brain; 
and to my mind it is a reasonable one. I think it would be very unreason- 
able to point out that the result of this new capital will be to diminish the 
rate of interest, and then from this moment to put a sliding scale on terms 
which can only arise for the benefit of the Company hereafter. 

Re-examined by Mr. Lirrter: There is nothing unreasonable in asking 
the Company to take an initial price which will pay them, except in one 
exceptional year, their full dividends. My suggestion is that the initial 
price should be somewhat above, so that there would be a margin, even for 
the increased price of coal, without there being any reduction whatever 
of dividend. 

This being the whole of the evidence, 

Mr. LirTLer, in addressing the Committee on behalf of the Hastings 
Corporation, said this body were in no way desirous of unduly pressing 
the Gas Company down to any unfair price; but they felt they had a grave 
duty to perform to the ratepayers—viz., to take care of their pockets, and 
also of their health and eyesight. A great deal had been said as to 
whether or not the Corporation had made all possible use of the existing 





legislation; but if every opportunity were taken of summoning aggressors 
before the magistrates, the chance of the business of the country being 
done without a very large number of paid magistrates would be exceed- 
ingly small. It had been stated that the gas might be tested after giving 
six hours’ notice. But who was there in Hastings to make the tests ? Some 
special gentleman from London—a gas engineer of experience—would 
have to be brought down to do it. And within six hours, if the Company 
were so minded, both pressure and quality might be altered, and the test 
rendered delusive. This might even be done without the slightest inter- 
ference on the part of the Directors, because the notice was to be given at 
the works. If the Manager, for the purpose of saving money, looking at 
what he called the true interests of the Company, had been squeezing a 
little, and making as much gas as he could of a low illuminating power ; 
or if, in order to prevent leakage, he had been keeping but a small pressure 
in the mains, he had six hours in which to cena it. Such a regulation 
as this might prevent any gross impropriety, but would certainly not 
enable such matters as these to be dealt with. It had been stated also 
that if the Company were found to be in default they could be fined; but 
it would be very undesirable for two great bodies like the Corporation and 
the Gas Company to be constantly fighting. If such an argument were 
to prevail, it would prevent the passage of Gas Bills generally, because 
unless a company were grossly mismanaged they were never brought 
before a magistrate. The Corporation now came to a considerably higher 
court to show that the Company had in the past been doing their work in 
a way which, without imputing to them any wilful misbehaviour, was 
illustrated by their giving a very bad supply of gas, doubtless owing to 
Mr. Wood’s great desire to do his duty to his Directors, if such an ex- 
pression might be used. Trader after trader had been called to speak to the 
bad condition of the gas, both as to its pressure and its illuminating power ; 
compositors could not get on with their work ; ladies doing needlework were 
obliged to have lamps; and in the commercial room of an hotel the busi- 
ness men there were compelled to use candles for the purpose of seeing to 
write their letters. If these were facts, was not the protection necessary 
of having 15-candle gas, instead of the 14 candles which gave such a 
wretched result? Was it unreasonable—especially with the new class of 
burner which gave a result so much better—to ask for one candle more ? 
The Corporation did not ask for 16 candles because they did not wish to 
press unduly upon the Company; and surely they were entitled to have 
as good gas at Hastings as there was at Richmond and Cheltenham. With 
regard to sulphur, the Committee would be asked to give the very best 
result that could possibly be imposed upon the Company ; and the 25 grains 
which the Corporation proposed was surely not an unreasonable amount. 
The question of ammonia was one of the greatest importance ; and that the 
Company had not been working economically in connection with this sub- 
ject was admitted when they acknowledged that a quantity of ammoniacal 
liquor had been so weak that it had not been fit for sale—a conclusive 
proof that they had not purified the gas as it ought to have been purified. 
Then came the question of price; and it was admitted that 4s. per 1000 
cubic feet was quite enough; it would have paid them last year but for 
the loss of £1000—a matter which had occurred twice in 30 years, and for 
the very purpose of providing for which they appeared to have an in- 
surance fund, but which they really had not trenched upon at all, but 
had chosen to make good the loss out of the sum available for dividend. 
It was a remarkable thing—to say no more—that they should think it 
better to take this amount from the profit and loss account, instead of 
from their insurance fund, the very year before they applied to Parlia- 
ment. It was not fair, therefore, to take that year into consideration, 
because the Company had every inducement to swell their expenses and 
reduce their dividends; and no doubt, without indulging in any illegal, 
improper, or extravagant expenses, they had spent everything that year 
which could be taken from the profit and loss account. It might be pre- 
sumed that the Company would not be allowed, with an increasing income, 
and with their present mains and appliances, to retain a maximum price 
of 5s., when 4s. gave them 10 per cent. profit; but it was submitted that 
the option should be given, either of taking 4s. as the maximum, or such 
an initial price, with the sliding scale, as the Committee might think fit, 
without any calculation as to future profit or anything else. 

The CHarrMaN inquired whether this meant a uniform rate, both inside 
and outside the borough. 

Mr. Litter said it did, and this appeared to be proved by the evidence. 
Mr. Richards had stated there never was an instance of a sliding scale 
being forced upon a company; but the answer to this was there never 
was an instance of a company refusing a sliding scale where they could 
obtain one. It had been refused, however, where the scale asked for had 
been so unreasonable that the corporation and the consumers interested 
would not consent to it. No doubt if the Hastings Company could keep 
their 5s. maximum price they would be very glad to do so; but they knew 
they could not. Therefore the only possible way of keeping their maxi- 
mum was to say to their Lordships: ‘“ We do not wish to have the sliding 
scale, and you will not impose it upon us.” The Committee, however, 
had full power to exercise their discretion, and insist upon fair terms. 
It had been shown that there might in future be a saving of 6d. per 1000 
feet; and it was proposed to share this advantage between the consumers 
and the Company, by asking for 3s. 9d. (which would give a margin of 3d.), 
until the Company became a little more established. As to whether it 
should be 3s. 6d. afterwards (and Sir F. Bramwell had given a very good 
reason why there should be a further reduction in the future), was a ques- 
tion for the Committee, who were asked whether it would be right, in the 
interests of the gas consumers of Hastings and St. Leonards, to give the Gas 
Company the inordinate profit they seemed disposed to claim. With re- 
gard to capital, it had been shown very clearly that £100,000 was as much 
as would be required within the next ten years, which was the usual 
parliamentary limit, and at the end of which time the occasion would again 
arise when new provisions should be laid upon them. The object of this 
requirement was that legislation should not be stereotyped, but moulded 
according to new methods, new science, and new knowledge which arose 
within ten years; because if companies were merely to come back for the 
sake of obtaining a little more capital, and not to have their general deal- 
ings inquired into, and such new provisions as Parliament required imposed 
upon them, there would be very little use in their so doing. Having laid 
these matters before the Committee, he thought he had shown what was 
really and truly a perfectly reasonable and fair case. 


Wepnespay, Apriz 18. 

Mr. SurtH said, with reference to its being unusual or unprecedented to 
have two prices for gas, he found that in the Barnet Gas and Water Act, 
1872, it was provided that for three years the maximum price should not 
exceed 4s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet, and after that time not exceeding 4s. 6d. 
In the Colney Hatch Gas Act, 1876, the maximum was fixed at 6s. per 
1000 cubic feet, with what seemed to be a modification in the way of a 
sliding scale, that not more than 5 per cent. should be paid whenever the 
price of 6s. was attained, and so on. 

Mr. Cooper (Parliamentary Agent) said that in the Barnet Act it was 
not a sliding scale clause at all; and the evidence which had been con- 
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tested on the previous day was with reference to what might. be called a 
double-barrelled sliding scale. No doubt there were precedents for a double 
maximum price; but the question was whether this principle should be 
— to the sliding scale. 

n Mr. Richards rising to reply on the whole case, 

The CuatrMan said some trouble might be saved, because the Committee 
proposed to pass the Bill as it stood, only imposing upon the Company 
auction clauses in respect of the additional capital; and also a test of not 
more than 25 grains of sulphur. 

Mr. Ricuarps said this would require a certain length of time for prepa- 
ration. The Company must obtain machinery and proper apparatus, and 
~ Spice said it would require two years to get the apparatus into working 
order. 

The Cuarrman: Then say two years. 

Mr. SairH said after the intimation made by the Chairman, his clients 
would withdraw from further contesting the case. 

The Cuarrman said he thought Mr. Spice had better be recalled. 

Mr. Spice recalled, and examined by Mr. O’Hara. 

If I had to build works at the present time I could have them completed 
and in action within twelve months; but having to deal with old works 
which cannot be stopped, besides putting up the necessary large purifiers 
which are essential, I should have to alter all the connections and ramifi- 
cations under the ground, and this can only be done by degrees. Besides 
all this, I shall have to indoctrinate the men—even the manager, who 
may not be a chemist—to a sufficient extent to comprehend the nice opera- 
tions, the consequence being that I might have to wait some months before 
I could get my sulphur compounds from something more than 30 grains 
down to 18, 17, or 16 grains. In warm weather I have brought them down, 
when at work, to 10 grains; and then they go up, without the manager 
being aware of it, to 40 grains, even with all the nice apparatus at com- 
mand. It would, therefore, be very stringent indeed to put the Company 
under terms with regard to sulphur, without giving them a fair time; and 
I conscientiously think two years not too much—that is from the passing 
of the Act. 

The CuarrMan: You may take the two years. 

The various clauses of the Bill were then severally read and agreed to, 
= the Chairman was directed to report the Bill, as amended, to the 

ouse, 








Hegal Intelligence. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—CHANCERY DIVISION. 
Tuurspay, May 81. 
(Before Justice PEARSON.) 
BRAY U, THE CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY. 
THE AWARDS IN THE GAS SECTION OF THE RECENT EXHIBITION. 

Mr. Davey, Q.C. (with whom was Mr. Cozens-Harpy, Q.C., and Mr. 
InGLE Joyce) moved, on behalf of Mr. George Bray, of Leeds, for an in- 
junction “ to restrain the Crystal Palace Company from granting any 
medal or other award or distinction, or making, or causing, or permitting 
to be made, any award to or amongst the exhibitors of gas lighting appli- 
ances at the recent exhibition of such appliances at the Crystal Palace.” 
He said it was a somewhat new form of injunction; but the circumstances 
were peculiar. In July, 1882, a circular was issued by the Crystal Palace 
Company stating that they were about to hold an Exhibition of Electric 
and Gas Lighting Appliances, to commence in October, 1882, and to deter- 
mine in Easter-week, 1883; and they invited the plaintiff to contribute. 
In the circular it was stated that the question of medals and awards 
would be reserved for future consideration. The plaintiff agreed to send 
certain goods to be exhibited, and they were accordingly sent. The 
exhibition was not opened in October, 1882; and the defendants said the 
plaintiff had not sent his goodsin time. It might be admitted that he was 
a little late; but so were other exhibitors. At any rate on the 3rd day of 
December the exhibition was opened in great state by the Lord Mayor; 
and it continued open until the 3lst of March. On the 17th of March, 
Messrs. Bray and Co. were informed that the exhibition would be con- 
tinued for some further time (His Royal Highness Prince Teck having 
undertaken to distribute certain prizes of a previous exhibition); and it 
was requested that exhibitors would let their goods remain until the 30th 
of April. On March 19, Messrs. Bray wrote acknowledging the receipt 
of the request; and saying that they should not be able to comply with it, 
as they had made arrangements to attend other exhibitions. They would 
thus have to withdraw their goods at the end of the following week, which 
they accordingly did. It was not until the 2nd of April—two days after 
the time at which it was represented that the exhibition would be closed— 
that Messrs. Bray and Co. received a letter stating that, the jurors of the 
gas section having been appointed, it was requested that exhibitors would 
furnish a list of the goods they desired to submit to trial. To this Messrs. 
Bray replied that, when the letter was received, their goods had already 
been withdrawn. Further correspondence on the subject. ensued ; but, in 
the result, Messrs. Bray’s exhibits were not submitted to the jurors— 
having been withdrawn. Messrs. Bray, therefore, asked for this injunction, 
s0 as to prevent the unfair impression being conveyed to the public (the 
firm having been the principal exhibitors at the exhibition) that, in a com- 

etitive examination they had not taken the place to which they were 

airly entitled. 

Justice Pearson asked if there was any clause in the circular which 
required the Directors of the Palace to appoint jurors before the close of 
Easter-week. 

Mr. Davey said there was no clause of the sort. 

Justice Pearson asked what there was to prevent them saying that 
jurors should be appointed and enter on their office at the close of the 
exhibition. 

Mr. Davey said he contended that the statement that the exhibition 
would be open until Easter-week was an announcement that this was the 
—_ at which exhibitors might make arrangements for removing their 
goods. 

Justice PEARSON said there was not in the rules a word about removing. 

Mr. Davey submitted that there must be common sense introduced into 
the reading of such a circular; and when people were invited to contribute 
to an exhibition which they were told would close on March 81, they were 
entitled to assume that it would close on the day fixed, and that they could 
then move their goods. 

Justice PEARSON said there was no objection to this. The plaintiff had 
been allowed to remove his goods. In so doing he had withdrawn from the 
award of the jurors. 

Mr. Davey said his contention was that the paragraph in question was 
an intimation that the whole exhibition (including everything done in 
connection with it) would come to an end at the date named. If one of the 
objects was to test the comparative merits of different exhibits, it was 
one of the things which exhibitors were entitled to assume would take 
place at the close of Easter-week. 

Justice Pearson said the words were: “The question of medals and 





certificates will be settled hereafter.” According to this, as he understcod, 
it was left open entirely; and the Crystal Palace Company had a perfect 
right to issue their own rules. Suppose when they came out, Messrs. Bray 
thought them very objectionable; it would have been perfectly within 
their power to withdraw their goods from any examination by the jurors. 
Could they then have brought an action, or asked for an injunction to 
restrain the Crystal Palace Company from acting on their rules, and 
require the Court to settle the rules ? 

Mr. Davey said certainly not, if they were acting bond fide. He was not 
suggesting they were acting mald fide in this case. ; 

Justice Pearson: Suppgse they said, “No exhibitor coming from 
Leeds will be entitled to.an award.” 

Mr. Davey said that no doubt a rule of this kind would have been a 
breach of the contract. 

Justice Pearson said in that case the plaintiff might have some ground 
for complaint. 

Mr. Davey said that was so; but, except in some such case, no doubt 
the Company would be the judge of what were reasonable rules and regu- 
lations. When, however, it said that these rules were to be settled here- 
after, it did not mean six months after the exhibition was over. 

Justice PEARSON, speaking from recollection, said he thought in many 
cases awards had been made after exhibitions were closed ; that the jurors 
had examined the articles after the exhibition was shut. There was one 
good reason for such a proceeding—that it would be almost impossible for 
them to do their work properly whilst people were about. 

Mr. Davey said he thought that jurors, as a rule, made their awards 
before exhibitions closed; although the prizes were not often distributed 
until afterwards. The learned Counsel then read from Mr. Bray’s affidavit, 
which stated that in the month of July, 1882, he received the circular 
already referred to; also another one. But it appeared that this latter was 
issued by The Gas Institute, and for it the Crystal Palace Company were 
not responsible. He then applied, and had space assigned to him; and at 
once proceeded with his arrangements for making large exhibits of street 
lanterns, and otherappliances. He forwarded upwards of 30 large cases, 
which formed one of the most prominent features in the exhibition, and 
these goods remained on show until March, 1883. The affidavit then set 
out the correspondence which took place, in and subsequent to March, with 
reference to the continuance of the exhibition. This stated that, having 
made other arrangements with regard to exhibitions elsewhere, he was 
obliged to remove his goods; and that the circular of the 3rd of April 
was the first intimation he ever received to the effect that there were 
to be any tests of the lighting apparatus shown. ‘The further corre- 
spondence stated, on the part of the Crystal Palace Company, that the 
jurors were appointed by the Company; and were Dr. Russell, Captain 
Douglas Galton, and Mr. Robert Harris. Further letters from the plaintiff 
protested against the awards being made after his exhibits had been 
withdrawn; and, though he received a letter inviting him to send his 
goods back if he desired to submit them to the jurors, he was unable to 
do so. In answer to this there was an aflidavit filed by Mr. Gardener, the 
Secretary to the Company, admitting the material facts on which Mr. 
Bray relied; but maintaining that the legal effect of them it was for his 
Lordship to judge. In conclusion, Mr. Davey said the case simply resolved 
itself into this, Was not the engagement between the Company and Mr. 
Bray that, if he sent his goods to be exhibited, the exhibition should be 
kept open to the end of March; and as it would then be closed, he might 
make his business arrangement on this footing? Further, did not such an 
understanding conclude a promise or contract that any arrangements which 
were made for competitive examination (that was all he cared about) 
should be made before the date mentioned? This was all he cared about. 
Of course he was not the only person who made gas fittings; and he did 
not mind their saying that Messrs. “So and So” made excellent gas fit- 
tings, but he did object to competitive awards being made, as he considered 
it a breach of contract with him. 

Mr. Cozens-Harpy having been heard on the same side, 

Justice Pearson said he should not trouble the Counsel for the defen- 
dants. This was a new experiment, as Mr. Davey in his opening admitted ; 
and the motion seemed to him to have as little substance in it as any 
motion which ever came before the Court. The object of the plaintiff was 
that an injunction should be granted “ to restrain the defendant Company 
from granting any medal, or award, or distinction to, or amongst the exhi- 
bitors of gas lighting appliances at the recent exhibition of such appli- 
ances at the Crystal Palace.” It appeared that in the year 1882, the Crystal 
Palace Company were minded to endeavour to get up an exhibition of gas 
apparatus; and for this purpose they sent out the circular upon which 
the motion was founded. Apparently it was sent to all persons who were 
manufacturers of gas apparatus; and, amongst others, to Mr. Bray, the 
plaintiff. The first two lines were the most important. They said that 
* An International Gas and Electric Exhibition would be opened at the 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham, in October, 1882, and continued to the end of 
Easter-week, 1883.” ‘The next paragraph related to the manner in which 
applications were to be made for space, and to the objects to be exhibited. 
Then it explained that the exhibitors were to bear the entire expense ; 
that space would be allotted on application ; and that they were to conform 
to the rules and regulations from time to time made by the Directors. 
The 18th paragraph said that the question of medals and certificates would 
be settled hereafter. It appeared, therefore, on the face of this circular, 
that there was no undertaking that any medals or certificates would be 
granted, but exhibitors were told that all arrangements with regard to the 
granting of medals and certificates would be made thereafter. They, 
therefore, knew that if they acccepted the invitation given them by the 
circular, the matter was left in some doubt and uncertainty as to what 
arrangements would be made, or whether any arrangements at all would 
be made with regard to the granting of medals and certificates. Mr. Bray 
desired to exhibit his gas apparatus; and accordingly applied for space, 
and had some allotted to him. He subsequently sent up his apparatus ; 
and it was exhibited. It was stated that the exhibition did not open as 
early as it was intended; but, at all events, it was opened in due form and 
ceremony, and up to the end of Easter-week of the present year Mr. Bray’s 
goods remained there. He (Justice Pearson) did not know the exact date 
at which the jurors were appointed ; but it certainly could not have been 
until after the 17th of March last, as he gathered from the correspondence. 
They were then appointed in all due form, and the Directors of the Crystal 
Palace Company were minded to keep the exhibition open to a later 
period; so that the jurors might examine the exhibits in order to form 
their judgment of the apparatus in the exhibition later than the 31st of 
March last. Mr. Bray had made arrangements under which it became 
impossible for him to leave the articles which he had exhibited later than 
the 31st of March, and accordingly, on or about that date, he did that 
which he had a manifest right to do—remove his articles from the exhibi- 
tion. By removing them at this time, and before the jurors had begun to 
form their judgment on the different articles exhibited, he withdrew his 
articles from competition. He now said: “ You are going to award medals 
and certificates to different. persons who have exhibited gas apparatus 
after I have withdrawn my exhibits from the exhibition, and after, there- 
fore, it is impossible for the jurors to pronounce any opinion whatever 
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on the articles which I have exhibited; and the result will be that different 

ersons who have exhibited, and who will get medals and certificates, will 
cs assumed to have shown articles of more value, and better of their 
kind, than the articles I have exhibited. That is unfair to me, and 
a breach of your contract with me.” If there had been any con- 
tract to be found in the circular—that the Directors would, say, within 
a certain time appoint jurors, or that they would under certain con- 
ditions give awards and certificates—it might have been possible for the 
Court to have interfered; but the circular was entirely silent about all 
this. Everything it said was contained in the 18th paragraph, “ The 
question of medals and certificates will be settled hereafter.” Curiously 
enough, in the circular, he (Justice Pearson) could not find any rule or 
condition requiring the exhibitors to leave the articles they exhibited until 
the close of the exhibition; and, as far as he could see, it was not at all 
incumbent on Mr. Bray to leave his articles there for any fixed time. 
Besides he might have sent articles to the exhibition if he had pleased, 
stating at the same time that he did not propose to submit them to com- 
petition. He was also at liberty, had he pleased, if he found the rules laid 
down with regard to the medals and certificates were not such as he thought 
fair, to say that he would not allow any award to be made on the articles 
which he submitted. He did, in fact, that which was tantamount to such 
a proceeding, for he said on March 31 that he had made arrangements 
for exhibiting his articles elsewhere; and that under these circumstances 
he could not allow them to remain—although he knew that the jurors 
were about to pass judgment on the different articles which were submitted. 
It really came to this, that an exhibitor, who had chosen to remove his 
goods before the jurors had been able to pass an opinion on them, asked 
the Court to interfere, and say that no awards at all should be made. 
There was no equity whatever in the case; there was no breach of contract 
that he could find; and, under such circumstances, he must refuse the 
motion, with costs. 


Riliscellancous Helos. 


THE SCHEME FOR THE AMALGAMATION OF THE LONDON 
GAS COMPANY WITH THE CHARTERED COMPANY. 


The scheme for effecting the consolidation of the Chartered and London 
Gas Companies received the assent of the Queen in Council at the Court 
held at Windsor on the 22nd ult. We have been favoured with a copy of 
the document, which contains both the Order and the Scheme ; the latter 
consisting of 41 sections. Many of these are identical with the clauses in 
the draft scheme, particulars of which were published last year.* All that 
therefore now remains to be done is to point out the variations made and 
sanctioned. 

The Scheme is to come into operation on July 1 next; and the disso- 
lution of the London Company and the constitution and regulation of the 
United Company are provided for as has already been detailed in these 
columns. 

There is a definite alteration introduced on the subject of the new Court 
of Directors. Within one month after the first meeting, any Director who 
signifies his willingness to retire is to be paid a sum equivalent to seven 
times the fees received by him during the preceding year. The amounts 
so paid are to be carried to a suspense account, to be liquidated (out of 
revenue) in five years. The number of the Directors is to be not less than 
seven; the maximum amount, however, payable in one year in fees to 
them being fixed at £5500, to be distributed in such proportions as may 
from time to time be determined upon. The qualification of a Director 
is, from Oct. 1 next, to be the possession of £2000 (nominal value) of ordi- 
nary stock in the Company. 

The Auditors are to continue in office till the next general meeting of 
shareholders, when two of them are to be chosen. The Auditors super- 
seded are to have a gratuity equal to three years’ salary; and henceforth 
the maximum amount payable to the Auditors is to be £400 annually. 

The most interesting provision in the Scheme—at all events from the 
public point of view—is in clause 39. This section is in the following 
words :— After the commencement of this Scheme the district within 
which gas is to be supplied by the United Company shall be co-extensive 
with the districts supplied by the Amalgamating Companies respectively, 
and the provisions of the City of London Gas Act, 1868, and The Gaslight 
and Coke Company Act, 1876, both as amended by subsequent Acts, respect- 
ing the illuminating power and purity of the gas to be supplied, and the 
prices to be charged for the same, and as to the appointment of Referees 
and Examiners to test the illuminating power and purity, and also the pro- 
visions for the regulation of the dividend to be paid to the shareholders 
by the price charged to the consumer, and the appointment of a Public 
Auditor by the Board of Trade to examine the accounts and other matters, 
shall apply to the United Company and the whole of the district supplied 
by them. Provided that the penalties imposed by sections 14, 15, and 16 of 
The Gaslightand Coke and other Gas Companies’ Acts Amendment Act, 
1880, respecting deficiencies in the illuminating yy and purity of the 
gas supplied, shall not apply to the gas supplied in the districts of the 
London Company until the expiration of eighteen months from the com- 
mencement of this Scheme. Provided also that the United Company shall 
not charge in the districts of the London Company south of the River 
Thames a higher price per 1000 cubic feet of 16 candle gas, either for 
public or private lighting, than the price for the time being charged by 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company for gas of the same illuminating 
power; and section 86 of the City of London Gas Act, 1868, shall apply as 
against the United Company to the whole of the public lamps supplied 
with gas of similar quality, but not to private consumers, within their 
districts north of the Thames. And provided also that the rate of dividend 
payable on the ordinary stock of the United an , under the pro- 
visions of the sliding scale fixed for price and dividend by section 19 of 
The Gaslight and Coke Company Act, 1876, shall be governed by the 
maximum price for the time being charged by the United Company.” 

The schedules, which were printed last August, are repeated at the end 
of the Scheme; the only alterations being certain differences in the 
amounts of capital paid up, &c. 











Droitwich CorPoraTIon Gas Suppty.—The Works and Lighting Com- 
mittee of the Droitwich Town Council reported, at the last meeting of 
the whole body, that the gas undertaking during the past year had again 
been carried on with success. The profit for the twelve months ending 
March 31 was £314 14s. 1d., whilst in 1882 the amount was £271 13s. 2d. 
On the faith of this, the Committee felt justified in recommending that 
the price of gas be reduced, as from the lst of April last, to 4s. 10d. per 
1000 feet, with a further discount of 10d. per 1000 feet, for payment within 
one month. 





* See Journat for Aug. 15, 1882, p. 816, 





THE PURCHASE CLAUSES OF THE IPSWICH GAS BILL 
REFUSED. 


Last Friday, the petition of the Ipswich Corporation to the House o 
Lords for the suspension of the Standing Orders in regard to the insertion 
of additional provision in the Ipswich Gas Bill came before the Standing 
Orders Committee of the House. A number of ratepayers in the borough, 
and a meeting of ratepayers (as will be seen from our “ Parliamentary 
Intelligence” to-day) had lodged petitions, praying that the House would 
not —_~ — with the Standing Order applicable to the case. 

Mr. Cooper appeared for the promoters; Mr. Wess for the ratepayers 
and others who had petitioned. 

Mr. Cooper explained that the Corporation of Ipswich had, since the 
Bill was introduced, agreed to buy the gas-works. As soon as the decision 
was arrived at, notices were inserted in the three local!papers and in the 
London Gazette. The non-compliance was, therefore, merely a question 
of time. The powers now souahs were not contemplated at the proper 
time; and he asked the Committee to dispense with the Standing Orders, 
as the object of the clauses was simply to carry out the transfer of the 
to the Corporation. 

Mr. Wess said he appeared on behalf of a very large section of the 
ratepayers. A meeting was held the previous week at which resolutions 
were passed strongly opposing the transfer. He protested against the 
Corporation attempting to acquire the works by means of additional pro- 
vision to the Company’s Bill. The ratepayers ought to be consulted, which 
would be necessary if they brought in a separate Bill for the purchase of 
the works in the usual way. 

Mr. Cooper contended that the Corporation had a perfect right to 
acquire the gas-works by means of additional provision in the Bill of the 
Company; and they had been advised by an eminent Counsel that they 
need not call a meeting under the Borough Funds Act. 

The room having been cleared, the Committee consulted in private for 
some minutes. On the admission of the public, 

Earl RepEspA.e said the Committee were of opinion that the Bill could 
not be allowed to proceed so far as the additional provision was concerned. 


THE PRICE OF GAS IN HORNSEY. 

In our issue of April 17, a report appeared of a public meeting held “ for 
the purpose of protesting against the price charged for gas by the Hornsey 
Gas Company, and for taking such steps as might be considered desirable 
to obtain a reduction.” The outcome of the meeting was the appointment 
of a deputation to seek an interview with the Directors of the Company 
and endeavour to obtain more favourable terms. From a letter since pub- 
lished by the Chairman of the deputation, it appears that the Directors 
have practically acceded to the resolution passed at the meeting—viz., 
“That the gas rate shall be reduced to 4s. per 1000 cubic feet.” The 
adjourned meeting arranged for has, therefore, been abandoned. The inter- 
view took place on the 9th ult., when the members of the deputation did 
their utmost to get a reduction below 4s. The Directors, however, stated 
that it was not in the Company’s power to charge less than 4s.; and even 
this rate would have to be on the sliding scale of dividend, and not com- 
mence until the Company had obtained a fresh Act of Parliament next 
session. They also said they awaited with some anxiety the result of the 
recent reduction to 4s. 7d. per 1000 feet. Under these circumstances the 
deputation conferred amongst themselves as to what course to adopt. They 
ultimately proposed to the Directors that the rate should be 4s. per 
1000, from January, 1884; and the sliding scale of dividend with a 4s. 
standard introduced into the Company’s suggested Act. The Directors 
promised to consider this matter, and announce their decision. They 
subsequently agreed to the proposals on the following conditions:— 
(1) On the understanding that no opposition be offered to the Company's 
application to Parliament, either by the Local Board or the consumers 
generally, the Company undertake, after the next Christmas quarter, to 
reduce the price, which, up to the end of the Lady-day quarter, was 
charged at the rate of 5s. per 1000 cubic feet (and is now charged at 4s. 7d.) 
to 4s. per 1000 cubic feet. (2) A sliding scale of dividend, with a 4s. standard 
price; and the Company to retain the power they now possess of making 
up the deficiency of dividend below the maximum rates respectively upon 
the present capital, provided the price charged does not exceed 4s. per 
1000 cubic feet.” One of the conditions above mentioned attempts to 
preclude any opposition from the Hornsey Local Board; but the depu- 
tation expressly stated that they had no power to bind the Board, though 
they hoped and trusted that the Board will not have much difficulty in 
agreeing with the Company for the supply of the public lamps, having in 
view the concessions made to private consumers. The writer says: “ It 
is but due to the Directors to add that the deputation was received in a 
manner courteous, and becoming the gentlemen comprising the Board. . . . 
On the whole, I am of opinion that the public have much room for con- 
gratulation on the result of the recent agitation ; and I have no doubt but 
that the above concessions will be duly appreciated.” 


THE DISSOLUTION OF THE STOKE AND FENTON JOINT GAS 
UNDERTAKING. 

The Bill promoted to effect the above-named object came last Tuesday, 
as an unopposed measure, before the Committee of the House of Lords 
under the presidency of Lord Redesdale. The Joint Gas Committee is to 
be dissolved ; and the Corporation of Stoke and the Local Board of Fenton 
will in future separately supply their own districts with gas. The town- 
ship of Botteslow is to be Included in the district to be supplied by the 
Local Board, who, for the purposes of the Act, ask to be allowed to borrow 
£25,000, in addition to any sums which they are already authorized to 
raise. The Clerk of the Local Board and the Manager of the Stoke Gas- 
Works (Mr. H. Taplay) were called to prove that the statements con- 
tained in the preamble of the Bill were correct. Power was asked to 
gonneee 6 acres of ground for storeage purposes; but Lord Redesdale 

ecided to allow only 4 acres to be bought, and he distinctly laid it down 
that they should not be used for any purpose except storeage. The Bill 
was then allowed to pass the committee stage. 

Ata meeting of the Fenton Local Board held the same day, a requisition 
to the Chairman of the Board from certain ratepayers, asking him to call 
a meeting for the discussion of the gas question, gave rise to a dis- 
cussion. Eventually a resolution was passed, expressing an opinion that 
any decision arrived at by a public meeting woul not be legal, and would 
have no effect; that such a meeting, under the present circumstances, 
would not be advisable; and, therefore, it would be well for the Chairman 
not to comply with the requisition. One of the members thought the 
gloomy future of gas matters in Fenton would soon blow over, if they had 
the gas-works built with the utmost possible speed, so as to enable them 
to commence making a profit, and do away with purchasing gas. It would 
also put them in a position to pay off the annual instalment of capital and 
interest. Mr. G. W. Stevenson was appointed the Engineer of the works 

roposed to be erected in Fenton; the estimated outlay being £10,000. 

he Sites Committee recommended the purchase of 7 acres of land, at 
a cost of £2600, for the formation of a new road, and as the site of a 
pumping station in connection with the main drainage scheme, and also 
of the proposed gas-works, 
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THE TREDEGAR WATER AND GAS ARBITRATION. 
Tae Awarp. 

It may be remembered that in December last arbitration proceedings 
were commenced before Sir F. J. Bramwell to determine the amount of pur- 
chase-money to be paid by the Tredegar Local Board to the Tredegar Water 
and Gas Company for their undertaking, under the agreement scheduled in 
the Act obtained by the Company in 1882. Evidence was tendered on the 
part of the Company on the following points :—The annual profits earned by 
the gas and water works ; whether the works are in such a condition as to 
earn in perpetuity a similar amount of profits, and, if not, what increased 
sum would have to be expended in maintenance; what are the probabili- 
ties of an increased prospective value of the undertaking; and, the realized 
and realizable profits being settled, what is the multiplier which should 
be used in order to fix the sum to be paid for an undertaking now earning 
such profits, and with such Fs mapa in the future. A full report of 
the proceedings has appeared in our columns; the last portion appearing 
in a issue for April 3. The Arbitrator has just issued his award, as 
under :— 

For the water undertaking. 


‘ . £21,420 
er Cs os oe ee la ew 


; . 81,600 


Total . £58,020 





GEORGETOWN (BRITISH GUIANA) GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held at the London 
Offices, No. 80, Gracechurch Street, E.C., on Tuesday last—Mr. ALFRED 
WrturaMs in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. Alfred Lass, F.C.A.) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting, the following report of the Directors was presented :— 

The Engineer reports that the works generally are in good order and repair ; that 
the mains have been extended 1570 yards in the Bourda district; and that the 
business of the Company is steadily increasing. 

The Directors regret to have to announce to the shareholders the resignation, 
through ill health, of their esteemed colleague Mr. Matthew Whiting, who has been 
a Director of the Company since its formation. 

The Directors have to state that the profit for the half year has amounted to 
£1767 1s. 5d., which, added to the balance brought from the last account, makes 
£3011 Os. 10d.; and that after paying the dividends to June 80, 1882, and the interest 
on debentures to Dec. 31, 1882, and carrying £300 to the reserve fuud, there remains 
an available balance of £1450 18s. 8d., out of which the Directors recommend the 
declaration of a dividend for the half year ended the 31st day of December last, on 
the preference share capital at the rate of 8 per cent. perannum, and on the ordinary 
share capital at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, both less income tax (except 
upon the dividends payable to the local shareholders), leaving a sum of £283 10s. 8d. 
to be carried forward to the next half year’s account. 

The Directors retiring by rotation are Mr. Arthur Clarke, Mr. Joseph Quick, and 
Captain Henry Thurburn, who, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

The retiring Auditor is Mr. Robert King, who, being eligible, offers himself for 
re-election. 

The Cuartrman briefly moved the adoption of the report. 

Mr. ArTHUR CLARKE seconded the motion, and it was carried. 

The CHarRMAN next moved the payment of the dividends recommended 
on the preference and ordinary shares. Having regard to the satisfactory 
state of the balance-sheet from the commencement to the end, he said 
there was no necessity for him to detain the meeting with any observations. 

Mr. CLaRkE seconded the motion; and it too was carried unanimously. 

The Deputy Cuarrman (Mr. Charles Gandon) moved the re-election of the 
retiring Directors—Captain Thurburn, and Messrs. Clarke and Quick. 
He said he was comparatively a new member of the Board; but he had 
been associated for some months with the gentlemen named, and was sure 
they all took the greatest interest in the welfare of the Company. 

Mr. Hartiey seconded the resolution, and it was carried. 

On the motion of Captain THurBuRN, seconded by Mr. Cuarke, the 
retiring Auditor was re-elected. 

Mr. BerripGE then moved, and Mr. Hartiey seconded, a vote of thanks 
to the Committee, the Engineer and Manager, and the Secretary at 
Georgetown. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. BiyTH next proposed, and Mr. Hart.ey seconded, a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman and Directors, which was carried. 

The CHarrMaN, in reply, said he trusted the Directors would be able to 
continue to manage the concerns of the Company as they had been doing. 
He hoped Mr. Blyth would allow him to consider that in his vote he 
included Mr. Lass, whose services were invaluable to the Company. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





MONTE VIDEO GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Eleventh Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held last 
Wednesday, at the City Terminus Hotel, under the presidency of Mr. 
ALEXANDER K. MACKINNON, 

The Secretary (Mr. J. T. Denniston) read the notice convening the 
meeting and the following report of the Directors was taken as read :— 

The revenue account shows the profit on the working of the Company during the 
year 1882, to amount to £36,553 12s. 2d., which has been passed to profit and loss 
account, 

After providing for bad and doubtful debts and income tax, and transferring 
£2900 to contingency account, there remains a balance at the credit of profit and 
loss of £33,270 9s. 4d., which is available for dividend. Out of this the Board paid 
in December last an interim dividend of 8 per cent. in respect of the half year 
ending June 30, and now recommend a further payment of 8 per cent., making 6 per 
cent. free of income tax, for the year ending Dec. 31, 1882. This absorbs the sum of 
£32,515 4s., and leaves a balance of £755 5s. 4d. to be carried forward. 

There has been some improvement in the demand for gas during the year, as 
compared with 1881; and it is to be hoped that this may be maintained. 

The Government old debt was not materially reduced during the year, as the 
Board hoped it would be. However, since the close of 1882 the Ministry has 
delivered to the Company, on this account, 156,175°19 dols. of Internal Treasury 
Bonds, bearing 54 per cent. interest and 7 per cent. amortization; and have also 
made provision for regular payments throughout 1888. This, the Board have reason 
to expect, will greatly reduce the balance in arrear. At the same time, there is 
every prospect that the Municipality will continue to make punctual payments for 
current public lighting accounts, which have been regularly met during 1882. 

The Directors deeply regret the loss they have sustained by the death of their 
late esteemed colleague Mr. Bartlett James. The vacancy on the Board thus 
occasioned has been filled by the election of Mr. Thomas C. Tatham, a duly 
qualified shareholder. 

The Directors who retire by rotation are Mr. Alexander K. Mackinnon and Mr. 
Thomas C. Tatham, who being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co. and Mr. Edward Cheshire retire, and offer 
themselves for re-election as Auditors for the ensuing year. 


The Cuarmrman moved—“ That the report and accounts of the Company 
now taken as read be received and adopted ;” saying that he had been 
requested to preside on the present occasion, in consequence of the absence 
of the Chairman of the Company (Mr. J. Bramley-Moore) through illness. 
As to the Company’s position, he reminded the meeting that for a number 
of years past it had been under a cloud. From all sides they had 
heard the lament of the smallness of their dividend and the conse- 
quent depreciation of the shares of the Company. The complaint had 
been a just one; bearing in mind the higher dividends paid—he might 
say universally—where gas companies had been established in this 
country and abroad. These observations had come forcibly to his 








mind last week in perusing the quotations of gas companies’ dividends. 
The Bahia Company paid 84 per cent.; the Bombay Company, 74 per 
cent. ; the Commercial Company, 123 per cent.; the Continental Union Com- 
pany, 9 per cent.; the European Company, 11 per cent.; The Gaslight and 
Coke Company, 11 per cent.; the Hong Kong Company, 12 per cent. ; 
the Imperial Continental Gas Association, 12 per cent.; the London Com- 
pany, 10 per cent.; the Malta and Mediterranean Company, 8 per cent.; 
the Monte Video Company, 6 per cent.; the Oriental Company, 9 per 
cent.; the Ottoman Company, 8 per cent.; the Rio de Janeiro Company, 
10 per cent.; and the South Metropolitan Company, 13} per cent. ‘These 
figures showed them that the position of this Company was not as satis- 
factory as they could all wish it. He was most anxious to see it equally 
successful with the companies to which he had just referred; not only 
because of the pleasure they would derive from having an increased divi- 
dend, but also he thought of the benefit it would be to the country itself. 
A prosperous company induced the establishment of osher companies in 
the country; and what the Republic of Uruguay wanted was capital 
invested in the country, to develop its industries and for reproductive 
works. Let a company be rich and pay high dividends, and he maintained 
that the country where it carried on operations benefited largely as well. 
Would the inhabitants like to go back to the farthing rushlight and the 
melancholy oil lamp? There could be only one response to this questicn, 
in Monte Video or in any part of the world where the blessings and con- 
veniences of gaslight had been enjoyed. The Uruguayan Government 
had come forward to answer it, now that they were in a position to do so, 
in the most eloquent manner, by the payment to the Company of more 
than £33,000 of arrears at one time; and in a manner most suitable to the 
happy organization of the finances of the country. They must remember 
that the Uruguayan Government had also had others to settle with; and 
this Company had had their share. Indeed he believed, from all he heard, 
that they had had the “‘lion’s share” of the arrangements. As to the 
future, there was a marvellous vitality in the Republic of Uruguay. A 
few years’ hence, and the progress of the country would be really mar- 
vellous; and it was destined to occupy a proud position in the future. 
He trusted that civil wars would now be a thing of the past; and that 
concord would reign in future. There was a President surrounded by 
a Ministry that could not fail to do credit to any nation. They had 
wiped out a large incubus of debt incurred by former administrations, 
were establishing order everywhere, and he was quite sure that the future 
was not a doubtful one with them. In regard to the present prospects of 
the Company, in the address of their respected Chairman in 1581 mention 
was made that, owing to the crisis there, and the badness of trade, some 
30,000 out of the 80,000 inhabitants had left the place; but he was happy 
to tell them that they had all returned, and with 11,000 others, making a 
total of 91,000, and altogether there were now 110,000 inhabitants. ‘The 
general revenue of the country for 1882 was more than £2,000,000—the 
largest amount that had ever been reached; but this year promised still 
better. The exports from the country for the first quarter of the year 
showed an increase, over the corresponding period of last year, of more 
than £100,000. The Company’s revenue for 1882 showed an increase of 
£2197 19s. 9d., all due to private lighting. Their dock and workshops also 
showed an increase of £995 16s. 1d. He was happy to inform the meeting 
that the Government and the Municipality had commenced this year to 
pay most punctually ; and this fact, coupled with the general prosperity of 
the Company, must have a favourable effect on their future powers to pay 
increased dividends. Turning to the accounts, he stated, with regard to the 
contingency account, that, acting on the excellent advice of their Auditors, 
they had added £2000 to this account, increasing it to £45,000. The share- 
holders might say, ‘“‘ What are you doing with the money?” Well, it was 
working capital; and were it not for this money they would not be in the 
osition in which they were now. With regard to the Government account, 
ne had informed them that the Government had paid the Company an 
amount (in bonds) of more than 156,000 dols., bearing 54 per cent. interest, 
and 7 per cent. amortization. These bonds at the present time were worth 
about 54, but as the interest was good and the amortization very large, he 
thought there was every prospect, in a year or two at the most, that the 
bonds would go up to 70. With regard to the division of the amount so 
received, they were entirely in the hands of the shareholders; but he 
thought he should be pardoned if he gave them his opinion as to what 
ought to be done with it. As he had stated, they had a contingency 
account and a working account; but they had no reserve fund. This was 
not quite the position they should be in. He thought that every gas 
company should have a reserve fund; and in the case of the Monte Video 
Gas Company he had no hesitation in saying that the reserve fund ought 
to be at least £100,000. He was sure that the shareholders would derive 
great benefit from such a fund. He had stated that there had been an 
increase in the revenue from the dock and workshops, and they might ask 
him if he were quite satisfied with the increase. He would honestly tell 
them that he was not. He thought they ought to aspire to a larger 
revenue from the dock; but he must, at the same time, tell them (what 
probably they were aware of) that a couple of years ago a very beautiful 
dock was constructed, on the opposite side of the port, at an expense 
of something less than £300,000. He wanted them to note this fact; 
as it was naturally a very great competitor with them. But he did 
not despair. He thought there were valuable points in the Company’s 
dock which would give them the preference ; and at the present moment 
the question was strong in his mind, how to improve their dock in order 
to make it yield a larger revenue. He thought that this was a matter 
which no doubt the Board would take into their consideration. He was 
happy to inform the meeting that the Company’s plant was all in the most 
efficient condition. Their intelligent and able Manager (Mr. Jeffrey) 
kept all the working plant and everything in first-rate order; and there- 
fore there was, he hoped, nothing to spend in this direction for some time 
tocome. He then referred with deep regret to the death, since their last 
meeting, of Mr. Bartlett James; om testified to the important services 
which this gentleman had rendered the Company. He had been succeeded 
by Mr. Tatham, a gentleman from whom they expected to derive consider- 
able assistance in promoting the welfare of the Company. 

Mr. FREDK. YOULE seconded the motion. 

Mr. Pertirer asked the price at which the Internal Treasury Bonds had 
been taken by the Company, as the Chairman had stated that they were 
worth 54. 

The CuarrMan: We took them at par. 

Mr. PettTirer then referred to the item in the accounts of sundry debtors, 
which he stated had been growing during the past four years. In 1879 and 
1880 the amount was £14,000; in 1881 it was £17,000; and this year it was 
£23,000. He should like to know whether in the opinion of the Directors 
this item was a good one. Then the suspense account was entered at 
£32,515, and he should like to know what reason there was why this 
amount should not be distributed among the shareholders. 

The Cuarkmay, in reply, stated that included in the amount of sundry 
debtors was a sum of £4000—£3000 due by the Government for public 
lighting, and £1000 by the Municipality; and both these sums had been 
included in the arrangement just made with the Government, and formed 
part of the 156,000 dols. He had already given his strong opinion about 
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the suspense account—that it should go to the reserve fund; but at the 
same time he thought that any interest which accrued on the bonds should 
go towards increasing the dividend. 

Mr. Burnett thought the term “contingency fund” was misleading; and 
suggested that it should be called reserve fund. 

The CuarrMan : I think so too. 

The motion was then put, and carried unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN next moved the payment of the dividend recommended. 

Baron Do Isma-Mrrim seconded the resolution; and it too was carried 
unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. You.E, seconded by Baron Do Isma-Mram, the 
retiring Directors were unanimously re-elected. 

The CHarrMan having returned thanks, 

Mr. TaTHam also acknowledged his re-appointment. He observed that he 
was an old shareholder in the Company. He had spent two days at the 
works of the Company, being out there; and he hoped that the information 
he then acquired, and the opinions he formed, might (now that he was 
a Director) be of use to his brother shareholders. He would willingly give 
all the time and attention he could to the affairs of the Company. 

On the motion of Mr. Wiuu14Ms, a vote of thanks was passed to the 
Chairman and Directors. 

The CuarrMan replied; and afterwards proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Committee at Monte Video. The services of the Viscount Maua had, he 
said, been most advantageous to the Company; and, no doubt, had con- 
tributed very materially in assisting them to arrive at the satisfactory 
arrangement with the Government to which he had referred. 

Mr. YouLE seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously ; and 
the proceedings then terminated. 





BUENOS AYRES (NEW) GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Eighth Annual Meeting of this Company was held at the London 
Offices, East India Avenue, on Tuesday last—Sir WiForp Brett, K.C.M.G., 
in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. E. W. Layton) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and the report of the Directors was taken as read. 

The CHamMaN, in moving the adoption of the report, said he thought 
the shareholders would consider the working for the year 1882 as generally 
satisfactory ; since it had shown an increase in the profits of the Company 
of 17 per cent. over the previous year. The figures to be dealt with were 
as follows :—The profits on the year’s working had been £36,037. To this 
had to be added the balance brought forward from 1881, £21,191; less the 
dividend paid, which had absorbed £11,150; leaving £10,041; and making 
the profit £46,079. From this sum they had had to deduct, in the first 
place, the debenture interest, £8310; the dividend for the half year ended 
June, 1882, amounting to £8362; and the sum of £5000 carried to the 
reserve fund. This left a balance of £24,406. They would remember that 
an interim dividend of 3 per cent. was paid last November ; and they were 
now about to recommend a further distribution of 5 per cent.—making the 
dividend 8 per cent. for the year. This would absorb £13,937, and leave a 
balance of £10,469. The increased earnings during 1981 had been derived 
mainly from the following sources:—First the number of new meters 
fixed, 394; second, the new public lamps, which were 124; the increase 
in receipts from illuminations, which was a large item with the Ccmpany ; 
the absence of premium on gold, which used to be against them; and a 
saving in the duty on common coal, which had been reduced 5 per cent. 
As to the private consumers he was able to state that a considerable 
addition to the number had been made during the year. In the twelve 
months ended Dec. 31, 1881, they had 3611 meters fixed ; while at the end 
of 1882 the number was 4005—being an increase of 394. It was true that 
this increase was not so large compared with the previous year’s, but he 
considered that it did not in the least show that the progress they had 
made had been anything but most satisfactory. They would remember 
that the year 1880 was a very bad year in Buenos Ayres, through the 
political disturbances which then existed; whereas the following year— 
1881—when the disturbed state of things had ceased, was a year in which 
business improved in every particular. Although the improvement had 
continued and did continue, it was hardly to be expected that the 
increase they had in 1881 over 1880 would be as large in 1882—that was to 
say, that there should be so marked ar improvement and so sudden a 
jump as they had in 1881, which was a good year over a bad one. But still 
their progress had been very satisfactory. Having given various par- 
ticulars as to the working operations, he (the Chairman) turned to the 
accounts with the Municipality, who, he said, continued to pay the Com- 
pany in the same satisfactory way, monthly, as they had in the previous 
year. In the case of any of their bills that might have been out- 
standing, they had been regularly renewed at 6 per cent., and had 
since been paid off. There was now under consideration a scheme for 
extinguishing the municipal arrears altogether by accepting in pay- 
ment certain bonds; but as this matter was in course of negotiation, 
it would not be prudent for him to say more now on the subject, as 
it would naturally depend on the value of the bonds and the proposal 
made, whether they dealt with the matter or not. In addition to the 
gradual extension of the Company's mains, which they had paid great 
attention to during the year, they had also in many cases substituted 
larger for smaller pipes. They had still much to do in the same direction 
so as to be perfect in the distributing plant. Their attention would be 
directed to this matter, and so he hoped they would be able to meet the 
increased business which must accrue to them. As the shareholders were 
aware, a new tank and holder had been recently constructed. The work 
was completed last January ; and it had since been very carefully inspected 
by an independent engineer, who was able to tell the Board that both tank 
and holder were entirely satisfactory. Their local officers reported that 
they had had some anxiety during the past year in consequence of the 
endeavour to introduce electric lighting into Buenos Ayres. The prevail- 
ing opinion, as far as he could make out, with regard to these endeavours, 
had been this—that, while every one admitted that the light tried was 
exceedingly beautiful to look at, and perhaps might be adapted to some 
of the larger squares there, still it seemed to lack the steadiness and 
continuity which were possessed by its rival, gas; and so faras the Board 
had been able to ascertain, no impression had been made there unfavour- 
able to gas or in favour at present of the new system of lighting. It was 
som an to try further experiments, and he believed that additional plant 

ad been sent out for the purpose; but, as far as the Directors could make 
out, the impression had not been as favourable as had been anticipated. 
If the shareholders accepted the recommendation of the Directors to a 
further payment of 5 per cent., the dividend warrant would be at once 
sent out. 

Mr. J. C. Im Tourn seconded the motion. 

Mr. Rawson stated that in 1881 the profit on the year’s working was 
£35,000, as compared with £36,000 last year; and as to the net profit in 
1881, £10,000 was placed to the reserve fund, whereas for 1882 only £5000 
was proposed to be added to it. He therefore did not quite see that the 
Company were in a better position. 

Mr. Dence asked the gross amount received for gas in 1881 and 1882; and 
the price charged for gas to private consumers in Buenos Ayres. 








The Manacinc Director (Mr. F. J. Heseltine) stated that a reference to 
the net revenue account for 1881 would show that the profit was put down 
at £30,860, not £35,000. The £5067 was —_ made on exchange by the 
remittances. This had nothing to do with the profit on gas supplied, with 
which the Chairman had dealt in his remarks. Paper was at par now, and 
before it was not. He had not quite understood the remark as to the reserve 
fund. 

Mr. Rawson repeated that, for 1881, £10,000 had been placed to reserve, as 
against £5000 for last year; and he inferred from this that the Company 
had not realized as much profit in 1882 as in the previous year, as they 
paid 8 per cent. in 1881 as well as for last year. 

The Manacinc Director observed that they had never before paid 8 per 
cent. In 1878 the dividend was 24 per cent.; in 1879, owing to the rebel- 
lion—although they made profits—they did not distribute any dividend ; 
in 1880 they paid 5 per cent. ; and in 1881, 7 per cent. For 1882, on the 
other hand, they oe poy to pay 8 percent. They desired to increase the 
reserve fund as much as possible, in order to strengthen the Company’s 
position. In reply to further questions, he said they had not actually 
settled with the agg oy | in regard to the back debt. The sales of 
coke continued daily. They had had no difficulty in getting rid of their 
coke ; the difficulty had been to sell it all by the 3lst of December. The 
gross income of the Company in 1881 was £89,425 and in 1882 it was 
£93,522. They charged 125 paper dollars per 1000 cubic feet, which was 
lower than the other Companies charged. 

Mr. R. Nesuam seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The retiring Directors and Auditors were afterwards re-elected; and a 
vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman, Directors, Engineer, and local 
staff of the Company. ; f 

The Cuarnman, in reply, assured the meeting of the deep interest which 
the Directors took in the affairs of the Company, which had been brought 
through the difficulties that arose at first into its present sound and strong 
position. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





THE WEST MIDDLESEX WATER COMPANY’S NEW 
PUMPING ENGINES. 

In a recent number of the Engineer were published the following par- 
ticulars of an official trial of two independent rotative compound beam- 
engines, each working a double-acting four-valve piston pump, constructed 
by Messrs. Simpson and Co. for the West Middlesex Water-Works at 
Hammersmith. They are compound Woolf beam-engines, the high and 
low pressure cylinders being on the same side of the beam, and opposite 
to the crank. The pump, which is double-acting with four valves, is 
placed at the end of the beam opposite to the cylinders. The cylinders 
are completely steam-jacketed with boiler steam ; the low-pressure cylinders 
having separate steam and exhaust valves. The coal used was Nixon's 
Navigation Welsh, and was of very good quality. At the trial three boilers 
were used, each 6 feet diameter by 28 feet long; the flues being 3 feet 6 inches 
diameter, and each fitted with six Galloway tubes. The feed water was 
taken from the hot well, and pumped direct into the boilers. The leading 
dimensions are as follows :—Diameter of small piston, 2ft. 5in.; stroke of 
small piston, 5ft. 5in.; diameter of large piston, 3ft. 114in. ; stroke of 
large piston, 8ft.; diameter of main pump, 1 ft. 5j4in.; stroke of main 
pump, 8ft. The engines were each to pump 3,456,000 gallons in 24 hours 
and the duty to be done under the contract was not to be less than 96°4 
million foot-pounds per 112 lbs. of coal, after 5 per cent. had been deducted 
from the pump displacement. 


Observations Taken. 
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Mr. Thomas Hack, the Company’s Engineer, in his report (made in 
April) to the Chairman and Board of Directors says :—‘1 beg to report 
upon the trials made for duty of Nos. 7 and 8 engines. These engines 
were constructed by Messrs. Simpson and Co., under contract, and accord- 
ing to specification. They were guaranteed to perform a certain duty— 
viz., not to consume more than 2°3 lbs. of best Welsh coal per horse power 
per hour; Messrs. Simpson and Co. being under a heavy penalty for every 
tenth of a pound of coal per horse power per hour consumed in excess 
of the guaranteed quantity. The engines were to discharge at least 2400 
gallons per minute, the quantity of water to be measured by rane 
ment of the pump pistons, minus 5 percent. The first trial with No. 7 
engine took place on the 7th inst., commencing at eleven 0 clock a.m., and 
continued for 24 hours, ending at eleven o'clock a.m.on the 8th inst. The 
engine made 25,920 strokes, or an average of 18 strokes per minute, and 
pumped 4,160,918 gallons of water, an average of 187°7 feet high. It 
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consumed 3 tons 7 cwt. 2 qrs. 4 lbs. of coal, which gives a result of 1°91 lbs, 
of coal consumed per pump, or usefully exerted, horse power per hour, 
being 17 per cent. less than the guaranteed quantity. The result is 
equivalent to a duty performed of 116,100,000 lbs. of water lifted 1 foot 
high with 1 ewt. of coal. The pump horse power was 164°35, and the 
indicated horse power 206°47. 

“The next trial, with No. 8 engine, took place on the 9th inst., com- 
mencing at twelve o’clock noon, and continued for 24 hours, ending at 
twelve o’clock noon on the 10th inst. The engine made 26,325 strokes, or 
an average of 18:28 strokes per minute, and pumped 4,225,926 gallons of 
water an average of 187:2 feet high. It consumed 3 tons 8 cwt. 2 qrs. of 
coal, which gives a result of 1°92lbs. of coal consumed per pump horse 
power, being 163 per cent. less than the guaranteed quantity. This result 
is equivalent to a duty performed of 115,500,000 lbs. of water lifted 1 foot 
high with 1 cwt. of coal. The pump horse power was 166°46, and the indi- 
cated horse power 206'2. I consider the duty performed by both engines 
to be most satisfactory. 

“ The trials were conducted under my immediate superintendence, with 
four assistants ; the stokehole and engine-house remaining in the custody 
of the Company during the whole of the trials. The coals were very care- 
fully weighed into the stokehole, and after a sufficient quantity had been 
weighed in, the doors were locked and the keys taken charge of. The 
remaining coals not used, after the trial, were also properly weighed back, 
and the scales were carefully tested before and after the trials. The fires 
at the commencement and close of the observations were equally charged 
with coal, and every precaution was taken to render the trials in every 
way reliable. The pressure-gauge on the main and well gauge had to be 
registered every five minutes, to arrive at the average head of water. The 
working of the engines during the trial was very satisfactory; and it is 
also of importance to know that the engines were pumping on the average 
upwards of 20 per cent. more water, and during part of the time even as 
much as 35 per cent. over the contract quantity—a result utterly impossible 
to obtain with a Cornish engine.” 

Messrs. Simpson add: “ The contract for these engines was very strin- 
gent, for not only had the pump piston and valves to be proved quite tight 
to the Engineer's satisfaction before the trials, but 5 per cent. was to be 
deducted from the pump displacement. As this is not usually done, we 
have given in the tables the results without deducting the 5 per cent., in 
order that a comparison may be made between the trials of these and other 
engines. The pump pistons and valves were tested and found quite tight 
under the full head before the trials, and there can be no doubt but that 
the pumps delivered a quantity of water equal to their displacement.” 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
EprinsvureH, Saturday. 
The Gas Commissioners of Dundee have arranged matters with the 
Brush Electric Company of London in a more amicable manner than the 
Corporation of Edinburgh. They have mutually adjusted an Order for 
the mains of the streets of Dundee, and the arrangement is said to have 
given satisfaction to the representatives of the town. Under this scheme 
the Brush Company are to appropriate no Jess than £20,000 of capital for 
forthwith providing a station in Dundee, and to deposit £3000 as security 
for the performance of the obligation. The area of supply has also been 
fixed in terms of the Gas Commissioners’ original requirements, and 
clauses have been adjusted providing that if nothing is done within a 
period of four years the Order should lapse, subject to the Board of 
Trade imposing such terms upon the Brush Company for their breach of 
order as may be deemed right. Several other clauses have been ad- 
justed with reference to the opening of streets, &c. In view of this arrange- 
ment, it is perhaps as well that the Brush Company were not in a position 
to give such information to Major Marindin in Edinburgh on Monday as 
would have enabled this gentleman to have reported to the Board of Trade 
in favour of the preamble of the Provisional Order wanted for Edinburgh. 
Considerable capital would be required to set the two contracts in motion, 
and it is not beyond the range of possibility that the Company may find 
they have enough to do in Dundee to keep matters right. The Gas Com- 
missioners exhibited a considerable amount of wisdom’ in insisting upon 
a deposit of £3000, as security for the performance of the obligations 
undertaken by the Company. Now that this stage has been reached, 
every one will watch with critical eyes the future movements of the Com- 
pany. This is the first instance (in Scotland, at any rate) of a com- 
pany getting an area allocated to them in any town. I am not aware 
of the character of the district embraced—whether it is a business 
part of the town, a residential part, or a manufacturing part; but 
if it includes the business and manufacturing portions, then the Com- 
pany may get some work to do, at least for a brief period, because 
men will always be found willing, if they have the means, to ex- 
pend a certain portion of their income in nursing a new invention. 
So far there is no evidence of the course which the municipal authorities 
mean to pursue in the matter of lighting—whether they are to give any 
support to the Company in the way of paying for the illuminating of certain 
of the streets, or whether they are to continue the policy hitherto in vogue 
of “keeping their ain fish guts for their ain sea mew;”’ or, in less proverbial 
language, to continue lighting with gas made in their own works and by 
their own employés. This latter course is certainly the more reasonable of 
the two, and the one which is more directly in the interests of the town. 
Indeed, it is difficult to see how the community can ever hope to obtain 
any benefit from the establishment of an electric lighting company in their 
midst. They became proprietors of the gas-works some 12 or 13 years ago, 
in order to supply themselves with an illuminating agent at the lowest 
possible price, and they burdened themselves with a serious debt—the price 
paid to the proprietors for the works, and other capital charges in the way 
of improvements and extensions. No one can deny that during the period 
indicated the people of Dundee have derived many advantages, pecuniarily 
and otherwise, from the investment; and if any one ventured to question 
the statement, the following table affords material for correction :— 
Quantity of Gas Price in Dundee 


Year Ending delivered. per 1000 Cubic Meet. 








April 30, 1870 — 200,838,200 5s. 0d. Dise. 5 p. ct. 
” 1s71 214,° ° 4 6 ” 
pa 1872 ° 42 ” 
we 1873 J 4 2 ‘ 
ee 1874 M 6 0 - 
” 1875 5 8 ” 
” 1876 bait ° 5 0 ” 
” 1877 > 292,604,700 . 45 - 
” 1878 ee 816,054,900 . 4s ps 
‘s 1879 os 322,807,700 filly $11 _ 
i 1880 ‘9 340,489,600 oe 8 8 <a 
” 1881 ee 849,334,800 ° . 3 8 ” 
” 1882 ° 842,182,500 eo 8 8 ” 
- 1883 aad 356,888,200 8 8 ci 
”” 1884 ° — 8 6 


Last year the Engineer and Manager of the works (Mr. J. M‘Crae) calcu- 
lated on an increased consumption of gas which would bring up the total to 
660 million cubic feet; but the actual make has fallen short of these figures 





by about 3 million cubic feet. Perhaps it is possible to account for this 
deficiency by the fact that within the past year the quality of the gas has 
been greatly increased, and that careful consumers have consequently not 
been using such quantities as in former years. It must not be supposed, 
however, that because there has been a deficit in the estimated make for 
the past financial year, the works have not been progressing, or that the 
demand for gas is not still on the increase. Contrasting the financial year 
of 1883 with that of 1882, the following figures present themselves :—Make 
in 1882, 342,182,500 cubic feet; in 1883, 356,883,200 cubic feet; so that 
the progress has been highly satisfactory. The profits made during the 
year amount to the sum of £5348 2s. 11d., and with this large surplus the 
Finance Committee have recommended a reduction of 2d. per 1000 
cubic feet; thus bringing down the price to 3s.6d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
This is the largest surplus that has ever been realized at the Dundee 
works since the acquisition by the Corporation. The nearest approach 
to it was in the year 1876, when the balance-sheet showed a surplus of 
£2488. In that year it is curious to note the coals carbonized cost £35,806 ; 
the quantity of gas manufactured amounted to 285,313,200 cubic feet; and 
the revenue from all sources was £59,099. During the bygone year coals 
carbonized cost £34,651; the total make was 356,880,200 cubic feet; and the 
entire revenue was £68,545 12s. 9d. At the meeting of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Corporation this week, it was stated that the coal had been 
purchased for the current year at only 24d. per ton more, on an average, 
than last year. Year by year the percentage for bad debts is being reduced. 
The latest return states these at 4s. 64d. per cent.; whereas in the year 
1872 (the first year of the Commissioners’ working) the percentage of bad 
debts was 16s.104d. The following figures, taken from the gas accounts, will 
be of interest :—Expended for coal and firemen’s wages, £34,651 1s. 5d. ; 
other items, £11,347 2s. 5d.; balance to revenue account, £22,547 8s. 11d.— 
total, £68,545 12s.9d. The income included—Gas accounts, £54,521 12s. 9d. ; 
meter-rents, £2485 Os. 2d.; chemical products, £10,458 16s. 1ld.; coke, 
£1080 2s. 11d.—total, £68,545 12s. 9d. During the year 356,888,200 cubic 
feet of gas were delivered, of which 284,563,000 feet were sold in Dundee, 
19,370,250 feet were consumed in the town lamps, 1,639,150 feet by the 
Harbour and Harecraig public lamps, 5,230,850 feet in the suburbs, 
2,500,000 feet were usedat the works, and 43,584,950 feet (or 12°212 per 
cent.) were unaccounted for. The coal account for the year was as fol- 
lows :—Coal carbonized, 31,776 tons; total cost, £34,651—divided in this 
way :—Amount paid for coals, £28,961, or 18s. 23d. per ton; amount paid 
for firemen’s wages, £4418, or 2s. 93d. per ton; amount paid for breaking, 
haulage, &c., £1271, or 94d. per ton. The estimated expenditure for the 
current year includes coals and firemen’s wages, £36,361 18s. 9d.; annuities, 
£8150; assessments, &c., £2800; salaries, £2500; sinking fund, £6250; 
other items, £12,565 ; surplus, £3194 10s. 10d.—total, £71,821 9s. 7d. 

An equally satisfactory report to the above comes to hand from Perth. 
As yet the full details of the year’s working have not been published ; but 
from what have been made known it appears that in the “ Fair City” this 
year there is a surplus of £1000 to be disposed of in such manner as the 
Gas Commissioners may resolve upon. At the end of last financial year 
the revenue stood at £14,967, and this year it amounts to £15,204 6s. 10d. 
These figures show a wonderful amount of elasticity, because last year the 
Corporation reduced the price of gas from 4s. 2d. to 3s. 9d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, and yet there is a larger balance than before. I may on some future 
occasion take the opportunity of referring to the condition of gas affairs in 
Perth. 

(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

In response to a recent advertisement from the Glasgow Corporation 
Gas Commiteee for tenders for the supply of gas coal during the year 
1883-84, there have been received, I understand, offers to supply upwards 
of 500,000 tons ; the quantity required being about 220,000 tons. The offers 
as to quantities range from 500 to 50,000 tons, and it is said that three 
firms have each offered the last-mentioned quantity. 

At a meeting of the Sub-Committee on Finance of the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion Gas Committee held on the 30th ult., the Treasurer reported that the 
collection of gas-rents from June 1, 1882, was £295,124 Os. 8d., as against 
£275,302 17s. 9d. collected in the corresponding period of 1881-82; the 
increase for this year being £19,821 17s. 9d. At a meeting of the same 
Sub-Committee held on the 9th ult., he reported that the revenue for 
residual products, &c., from June 1, 1882, to April 30, 1883, amounted to 
£56,937 7s. 9d., as compared with £51,236 4s. 10d. during the corresponding 
period of 1881-82. 

The Dumbarton Corporation Gas Committee held a meeting last Monday 
for the further consideration of the proposed extensions of the gas-works ; 
and the result of their deliberations was that the extensions should be pro- 
ceeded with. It is proposed to conduct a pipe from the hydraulic main to 
the condensers, and to add another cylinder to the exhauster so as to double 
its power. These alterations will necessitate the erection of a new ex- 
hauster house, and when this work is being done a workmen’s room will 
be made. Another proposal is to erect a tar-tank of sufficient capacity to 
give, roughly speaking, about a week’s storeage of tar and liquor; the tank 
to be raised to such a height that waggons may be filled from it direct 
when standing on a new siding which is to connect the works with the 
North British Railway. By this arrangement for dealing with the tar 
and ammoniacal liquor these commodities will be greatly increased in 
value, seeing that the cost of cartage and labour of filling will be saved, and 
that a regular supply will be ensured to the customers of the Corporation. 
These matters will be formally submitted to an early mceting of the Town 
Council; but it may be considered that the proposals submitted by Mr. 
M‘Gilchrist to the Gas Committee have been practically resolved upon. 

On the evening of Thursday week the Falkirk Town Council, after dis- 
cussing the report of Mr. W. Copland, C.E., of Glasgow, on the proposed 
schemes for increasing the water supply of the town, agreed to issue a 
plebiscite in order that the ratepayers might state which of the schemes 
they would prefer. The estimated cost of the fourschemes that have been 
proposed varies from £3000 to £27,000; the one set down at the smallest 
amount being the hard water from the coal pits in the neighbourhood of 
the town. This week, however, it seems that the town councillors, or a 
portion of them, are afraid that the ratepayers may need some verbal 
enlightenment before they are called upon to fill up their schedules; and 
accordingly it has been resolved to hold a public meeting for the purpose 
next week. 

The Glasgow pig iron warrant market has shown very little change this 
week. For some days it was so much depressed that as low as 4ts. 6d. 
cash was touched. Yesterday there was an improvement to 46s. 10d. cash. 
A really gocd business has been done during the week. In many instances 
holders have been realizing, being disappointed with the constantly droop- 
ing character of the market. One chief cause has been the steady increase 
in production; and reports that furnaces long out of blast are to be re- 
lighted have brought out some fresh selling. 

There has been a fairly better demand for shipping coal this week. Prices 
generally continue firm. The household demand is not quite so good; but, 
taking things all over, it cannot be said that there is any falling off in the 
coal trade of the West of Scotland. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LIvERPOOL, June 2. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—There is hardly any change in the market. 
There have been numerous inquiries, but very little actual business has 
resulted; buyers generally refusing to face the advance. Grey sulphate 
continues scarce, however, and cannot be obtained at less than £17 10s.; 
more being generally asked. Forward business is restricted, owing to the 
different ideas of buyers and sellers; and such business as has been 
transacted has been in discoloured sulphate. 





In the recently decided water-rate case at Cardiff, the Queen’s Bench 
Division of the High Court of Justice having declared that the extra charge 
of 10s. a year for water supplied by the Corporation to houses having baths 
is illegal, the Corporation have been threatened with actions to the amount 
of several thousand pounds for sums so illegally charged. 

Unver the title of the Vitebsk Water-Works Company, Limited, a 
Company has been formed, which proposes to acquire a concession, dated 
Oct. 20, 1882, granted by the Uprava of the town of Vitebsk, in Russia, 
to Messrs. W. H. and T. Stewart Henry, for supplying the town with 
water. The Company was registered on the 2lst ult., with a capital of 
£50,000, in £10 shares. 

Nortu or Encianp Gas Manacers’ Assocration.—Mr. J. Whyte, of 
Seaham Harbour, referring to the report in last Journau of the discussion 
on Mr. Nelson’s paper read at the recent meeting of the above-named 
Association, writes that he is represented as saying that fouled lime is “a 
very poor fertilizer of the ground.” He remarks that this is a slight 
mistake, as he is persuaded it is anything but material to be despised for 
the purpose. Our reporter must, in his notes, have mistaken the word 
* poor” for “ good.” 

THe SHEFFIELD WATER Company AND Mr. Bincuam.—It will be re- 
membered that, on the judgment in the Chancery Division of the High 
Court of Justice given by Justice Pearson, on the 6th of April, in the 
action brought by the Sheffield Water Company against Mr. C. H. Bing- 
ham, the Court suspended the injunction granted against Mr. Bingham 
for a month, to enable him to decide whether or not he would appeal. 
Mr. Bingham, we understand, has decided not to appeal; and the Com- 
pany will, therefore—in accordance with the offer made in Court by their 
Counsel—pay Mr. Bingham’s costs of the action. ‘ We hope, therefore,” 
says the Sheffield Independent, “ that this long pending dispute may now 











be regarded as settled. According to the judgment of the late Master of the 
Rolls, confirmed by the Court of Appeal, in the action against Mr. J. E. 
Bingham, the Company are entitled (in the absence of agreement with 
them to the contrary) to be paid for the water supplied to a bath in a 
private house, at the rate of 1s. 04d. per 1000 gallons; and, by the recent 
judgment in the action against Mr. C. H. Bingham, it has been decided that 
a person requiring water for such a bath is bound, at his own expense, to 
measure the quantity taken, by some automatic and self-registering 
instrument. In default of compliance with this judgment, the Company are 
held entitled to an injunction to restrain any person from taking fora bath 
the water supplied by them, It is probable very few people will think it 
worth while to incur the cost and trouble of providing and using meters for 
such a purpose, especially as the Company, with a desire to remove a cause 
of dispute, recently made a very large concession in the rates at which 
they are willing to compound for an unmeasured supply.” 

Tue Gas Suppty or Sepciey.—The Upper Sedgley Local Board have 
just completed their negotiations with the Dudley Gas Company for the 
acquirement of the Company’s mains, &c., in the Upper Sedgley district. 
This will save the laying of new mains for about 4 miles, and hasten the 
completion of the undertaking. The terms settled are £300 less than the 
Company asked. The Board hope to be able to supply the whole district 
in the course of a few weeks. The gas from the Board's works at Lower 
Gornal is stated to be greatly superior to that formerly supplied; hence 
there is a desire for an immediate extension of the supply. 

EXETER CORPORATION WATER Suppiy.—At a meeting of the Exeter Town 
Council last Wednesday week, the Treasurer’s annual statement of the 
accounts of the water department was presented. It showed a surplus of 
£1625 9s. 7d. for the year ending the 25th of March. The cost of the 
extensions made during the year was £157 10s. The profit on the four 
years’ working since the Corporation purchased the works—viz., to Lady- 
day, 1883—was set down at £3979 19s. 4d.: and after making all payments 
there remained a balance due from the Treasurer of £1771 2s.3d. The 
assets were estimated at £128,009 19s. 8d.; the principal items being— 
Cash in hand, £1771 2s. 3d.; the water-works stock and plant, &c., 
£124,237 15s. 7d.; moveable plant and stock, £913 17s. 1ld.; due for supply 
by meter, £775 15s. 7d. The liabilities were—Loans and law charges, 
£124,359, 15s. 7d.; proportion of interest to March 25, one quarter, at 4 per 
cent., £1243 lls. lld.; one year’s sinking fund, £460; sundry accounts, 
£321 2s. 7d. ; leaving a balance (as above) of £1625 9s. 7d. 





THE QUALITY OF THE LONDON GAS SUPPLY 


DvuriInc THE FouR WEEKS ENDED May 29. 
[From returns to the Metropolitan Board of Works by Mr. W. J. Drspry, F.1.C., F.C.S.] 


ILLUMINATING PowER. 
(In Standard Sperm Candles.) 














AMMONIA, 
(Grains in 100 Cubic Feet of Gas.) 


SvuLPHvrR. 
(Grains in 100 Cubic Feet of Gas.) 








CompaniEsS—DISsTRICTS. Means. Means. Means. 
Maxi- | Mini- - Maxi-| Mini- Maxi- | Mini- 
mum, mum. May May May May mum, mum. May May May May mum, | mum. May May May May 
8 | 15 | 232 ~ 15 | 22 | 39 8 | 15 | 22 | 99 
The Gaslight and Coke Company— 
Notting Hill. - esses 17°6 | 17°0| 17°2| 17°2| 171 17°4 90| 65| 71\| 80) 83 83 04 00/00 | O11; O11); O1 
Camden Town . 17°5 | 16°4| 166) 167 16°9' 171 108) 86) 96) 95! 99 97 03 00 | 02 | O1; O11) O82 
Dalston 180 | 16°2| 166) 16°68 17°2) 173 14:0 92; 12°5; 12°3; 11°2' 11°6 00 00; 00 | 00; 00} 00 
Bow. 17°5 | 16°1| 16°9| 16°7; 1771; 171, 120| 80; 94) 87, 93 96 3°2 10/00 | 15) 28] 20 
Chelsea .. . 17°0 | 16°3; 16°6| 16°6) 16°8; 16°7 | 14:0 | 11°2; 12°4) 12°3/ 122 11°8 00 00/00 | 00/ 00; 00 
Kingsland Road . i 17°8 | 16°7; 17°1| 17°2; 17°00; 173 | 1271 88; 99) 98) 99) 97 03 00/01 | O1/; O1; O1 
Westminster (cannel gas) . a 21°9 | 20°9| 21°2 21°2; 21°4' 216, 11°0 71| 8&2}; 8&2) 95} 82 06 00/'/05 | 04! O02! OO 
South Metropolitan Gas Company— | 
ee a ee ee 16°9 | 16°0; 165 | 166 16°5' 164 156 | 84) 13°0) 11°3) 111) 125 05 00/04 | 02) O1)] O1 
Tooley Street 1771 | 161; 16°5 | 16°4, 16°6) 16°6 143 | 10°0; 12°7; 127 12 118 10 00 | 03 02); O02! O4 
Clapham . ee 17°4 | 15°7| 168 165) 164, 164, 158 | 84) 114) 96) 1 128 | 02 00; 00 | 00/ 00)| 00 
Commercial Gas Company— 
Old Ford oe | 17°7 | 16°4| 17°4. 16°9; 1771) 17:2); 13°8 79} 93) 11°0) 12:1! 11°4 03 00 | 02 03 | 01) 00 
St. George’s-in-the-East 17°8 | 15°6| 165 | 166, 16°8, 17°2 5 | 76| 90) 113; 99) 98 05 02/02 ! O83 | 03 | 04 


SULPHURETTED HyproGrn.—None on any occasion. 


Note.—The standard illuminating power for common gas in the Metropolis is 16 sperm candles, and for cannel gas 20 sperm candles. 
not to exceed 17 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas; ammonia not to exceed 4 grains in 100 cubic feet of gas. 


| 


PREssURE.—In excess on all occasions. 


Sulphur 
Pressure between sunset and 


midnight to be equal to a column of 1 inch of water; between midnight and sunset, 6-10ths of an inch. 











GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS & ENGINES 


Can be made on their Patent principle to pass the Gas without any Oscillation or Variation in Pressure. 


GWYNNE & CO. 


Do not pretend to 
enter into a 
struggle with 
other makers in 
respect to cheap- 
ness, but to pro- 
duce machinery of 
the very highest 
quality, and most 
approved design 
= gp hagavma 
ship. The result = = = 
is that in every in- ma — 1° aaa 
stance their oat HA 
is giving the ful- 4 
lest satisfaction. all 
Numerous _ testi- 
monials and refer- 
ences can be given 
to Companies 
using their Ma- 
chinery for years 
past, 


—$—_ - 


PLEASE ADDRESS 








IN FULL GWYNNE & CO., Hydraulic and Gas 


GWYNNE & CO. 


Have made the 
largest and most 
perfect Gas-Ex- 
HAUSTING Ma- 
CHINERY in the 
world, and have 
completed Ex- 
hausters to the ex- 
tent of 14,000,000 
cubic feet passed 
per hour, of all 
sizes from 2000 to 
210,000 cubic feet 
per hour. 


PRIZE MEDALS 
obtained wherever 
Exhibited. 


es 


ee 
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Engineers, 











ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Gwynne & Co.'s New Catalogue of Gas-Exhausting and other Machinery may be obtained on application at the above Address. 
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ENTIRELY REVISED, 1882. 
ANTED. Readers of a Pam mp 


pared for Gas Companies to distribu 
sumers—“ Cooking & Heating by Gas ;” on Burners, &c. 


hlet pre- | 


toGas Con- | 


| iT SALE 15 MOUTHPIECES, D’s, 15 in. by 15 in., 

5-in. Outlets, with Lugs, Lids, Bridge Pipes, and Ascen- 
| sions; also HYDRAULIC MAIN of Wrought Iron, to 
correspond. Prices, 5s. per cwt., free on rails, Holmfirth 


Copies, by post, Threepence, direct from the Author’ | station. 


MaGnus Owren, Assoc. M.1.C.E., Gas-Works, SYDENHAM. 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
HE Gas Purification and Chemical | 


Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
only representatives for the Sale of Oxide are Mr.Andrew | 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. Theyfurther state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them include the sole right to raise 
material from the estates of the Marquis of Donegal, 
G. Harvey, Esq., the Rev. Mr. Nixon, Sir Charles Knox 
Gore, the Marquis of Sligo, Mrs. Niddri, W. M. Kirk, 
Esq., and Captain Beamish. These propertiesextend over 
an area of more than 350,000 acres, the royalties being 
held for a long term of years. They employ their own | 
overseers and labourers, and there are no intermediate 
profits between them and the consumer. 

Address 161 to 163, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
Joun Wm. O'NEILL, 
Managing Director. 


A attention tothe above announcement, and requests 
that all communications intended for him be addressed 
to the Head Office. 


TO SMALL GAS OR GAS AND WATER 
COMPANIES WHERE IMPROVEMENTS ARE 
REQUIRED. 


DVERTISER having plenty of Tools, 
Stocks, and Dies, &c., requires a situation as 
WORKING MANAGER or FOREMAN. Can be well 
recommended from a Works making 35 millions. 
Address No. 935, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET coun, E.C, 


TO GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS. 


ANTED, Retort Setting, at Home 


or Abroad. Will find Labour and Materials, or 
will take Labour only. Uniform heat throughout the 
whole of the setting guaranteed. 
For terms please apply to JoserH IREDALE, 15, 
Auckland Street, Vauxhall, Lonpon. 





BIDDULPH, &c., GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


ANTED, a Working Manager, single 

handed. Make about 3 millions. Must be able 

to do any Repairs to Fittings, Mains, and Retorts. 

Wages 28s. per week, with house, coal, gas, and all rates 
free. 

Apply on or before June 7, to the Secretary, Biddulph 


&c., Gas Company, Limited, CONGLETON. 
WANtzp, a pentnd hand Wrought- 
Iron TANK, in good condition, to contain a 
Holder of about 30 it., more or less, in diameter, and 
14 ft. in depth. 
Please reply, stating price and particulars, to the 
ManaGeEr of the Galway Gaslight Company, Limited, 
GaLWay. 





NDREW STEPHENSON begs to ‘call | 








ANTED, a Station-Meter for a Gas- 
Works, with 6-in. Inlet and Outlet, and all 
Modern Appliances. 
State price and particulars, and where Meter is to be 
seen. 
Address No. 984, care of. Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fieer Street, E.C. 


Fok SALE, a Telescopic Gasholder, 35 ft. 


by 20 ft., suspended and in good condition. Only | 
worked three or four years; and moved to make room 
for extensions. 
Six 8-in. GAS VALVES 

For prices and full ps articulars apply to ASHMORE AND | 
Wuite, Hope Iron Works, Stocxron-on-TEEs. | 








For Ree, apply to James HIGGINSON. 





GAS PLANT FOR SALE. 
HE Buxton Local Board have for Sale 


| a Whimster’s EXHAUST WASHER to pass 


10,000 feet per hour, and a Braddock’s 8-in. COMPEN- 
SATING GOVERNOR, both with Bye-Pass Valves and | 


Connections, and in good condition. 
For price and particulars apply to Mr. G. SMEDLEY, 
Gas Office, Bridge Street, Buxton. 


Buxton, Jan. 22, 1883. 
| JHE Gas Department of the Ilkeston | 
Local Board have FOR SALE, being replaced by 
larger Apparatus :— 
An Annular Condenser, consisting of 5 heights and 
7-in. Connections. 
A Scrubber, with Washer at bottom. 
A 7-in. Change-Valve. 
A 7-in. Four-Way Valve. 
One 6-in. Parkinson Governor, Valves, and 7 
Pass. 
For prices and particulars, apply to F. C. Humpurys, | 
eae 





-in. Bye- | 


GAS MANUFACTURING PLANT FOR SALE. 
HE Plant named below has been 


thrown out of use by the erection of New Works 
on another site. It has been carefully taken down, and 
the whole has either been or will be thoroughly over- 
hauled, and made, for practical purposes, as good as 
new. 
Further particulars may be obtained of Gro. Bower, 
St. Neots, Hunts. 


List of T lant referred to above. 

A Gasholder, in Two Lifts of 20 ft. each, 70 ft. dia- 
meter. 

A Cast-Iron Tank for ditto,and 8 Columns, and all 
necessary appurtenances. 

A Circular Scrubber, 4 ft. diameter by 18 ft. high, with 
Cistern, Valves, and 8-in. Connections. 

A Scrubber, 4 ft. 8 in. square, and 18 ft. high, with 
Cistern, &c. 

A Set of Three Purifiers, 13 ft. by 9 ft., with 10-in. 
Centre Valve and Connections, Girders, and Lifts 
complete. 

A Station Meter to pass 12,000 cubic feet per hour, 
with Clock, Tell-tale, &c.; 8-in. Bye-pass and Con- | 
nections. 

One each 12-in. and 14-in. Governor, with Bye-pass 
and Connections. 

Iron Roof, 50 ft. span, 75 ft. long. 

Various Engines and Boilers, Pumps, Shafting, &c. 

A Gasholder, partly re-sheeted, 40 ft. by 16 ft., with 
Columns, &c., complete, and various other apparatus. 





BOROUGH OF OLDHAM. 
HE Gas-Works Committee invite Ten- 


ders for supplying them with about 32,000 tons 
of CANNEL and COAL during the year ended June 30, | | 
1884. 

Specification and form of tender can be obtained on | 
application to Mr. Herbert Andrew, Gas and Water | 
Offices, Oldham. } 
a to be sent in on or before Tuesday, June 12, | 

3 





H. Boorn, Town Clerk. 


Oldham, May 1 18, 1883. | 
THE Directors of the Coventry Gas Com- | 
pany are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
purchase of the surplus TAR made a: their Works for 
one year, from July 1 next. Make about 200,090 gallons 
per annum. 
Tenders to state price per 200 gallons, delivered into 





TO TAR DISTILLERS. 


Can be moved and re-erected. Also boat; and to be sent in addressed to the Directors, and 


| endorsed “ Tender for Tar,” not later than Monday, the 
18th of June. 
Gas- Works, Coventry, May 26, 1883. 


HE Holmfirth Gas Company have for | 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
HE Corporation of Birkenhead are 
prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply of 
130 tons of OXIDE OF IRON. 

Form of tender, with full particulars of contract, can 
be obtained on application to Mr. T. O. Paterson, C.E., 
Gas Engineer, Gas-Works, Birkenhead. 

Tenders, stating the price per ton delivered on to the 
Gas-Works Railway Siding, must be sent to me, sealed 
and endorsed “Oxide Tender,” not later than Friday, 
June 15, 1883. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
| ALFRED Git, Town Clerk. 
| Municipal Offices, Birkenhead, May 18, 1883. 
| PHE Corporation of Birkenhead are 
prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply of 
the best quality of Screened COAL, and CANNEL, for 
Gas-making Purposes, for a period of One, Two, or Three 

years, commencing from the 26th of June, 1883. 

Forms of tender, together with any further informa- 
tion, may be obtained from Mr. T. O. Paterson, C.E.,Gas 
Engineer, Gas- Works, Birkenhead. 

Tenders, stating the price per ton delivered on to the 
Gas-Works Railway Siding, must be sent to me, sealed 
and endorsed “Coal Tender,” not later than Friday, 
June 15, 1883. 

Also for a supply of COAL and SLACK, to be delivered 
at the Pumping Stations of the Spring Hill, Flaybrick 
Hill, and Borough Road Water-Works, for a period of 
One, Two, or Three years, at the option of the Corpora- 
tion. 

Forms of tender, and any other information, may be 
obtained from Mr. W. A. Richardson, C.E., Water 
Engineer, 50, Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. 

Deliveries to be made according to the requirements 
of the Engineers. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
ALFRED Git, Town Clerk. 


‘Municipal Offices, Birkenhead, May 18, 1883. 
T HE Corporation of Birkenhead are 

prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply of 
CAST-IRON GAS and WATER PIPES for a period 
ending on the 25th of March, 1884. 

Specifications and forms of tender, together with any 
further information may be obtained for Gas-Pipes 
from Mr. T. O. Paterson, C.E., Gas-Works, and for 
Water-Pipes from Mr. W. A. Richardson, C.E. 

Tenders, sealed, and endorsed “ Cast-Iron Pipes,” 
must be sent in to me not later,than Friday, the 15th of 
June, 1883. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 


TO COAL PROPRIETORS. 


TO IRONFOUNDERS. 


| the lowest or any tender. 


By order, 
ALFRED GILL, Town Clerk. 
_ Municipal Offices, Bi rkenhead, May 24, 1883. 


TO IRON TUBE MANUFACTURERS. 
HE Corporation of Birkenhead are 
repared to receive TENDERS for the supply of 
WROUGHT-IRON :TUBING and FITTINGS for a 
period ending on the 25th of March, 1884. 

Form of tender, together with any further informa- 
tion, may be obtained from Mr. T. O. Paterson, C.E., 
Gas-Works, Birkenhead. 

Tenders, sealed, and endorsed “ Wrought - Iron 
Tubing,” &c., must be sent in to me not later than 
the 15th of June, 1883. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
ALFRED Git, Town Clerk. 

Municipal Offices, Birkenhead, 

May 24, 1883. 








WRIGHT AND MACKIE PATENTS FOR GLASS 
BLOWING BY MACHINERY. 

T HE Hammond Electric Light and 

Power Supply Company, Limited, are open to 

CONTRACT for the Manufacture and Supply of almost 

any description of Philosophical or Chemical GLASS 
WORK in large quantities, at greatly reduced prices. 
Puiuie A. LATHAM. 


The Hammond Electric Light and Power Supply 
Company, Limited, 110, Cannon Street, E.C. 





G. WALLER & CO”.S NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER, 





OUTLET. 


CL: 















WITTE T 


INVENTED SPECIALLY TO RE 


TO WORK BY 


ENGINE C 


SPECIAL A 


DUCE OSCILLATION, FRICTION, 


AND POWER. 


BELT OR WITH 


OMBINED. 


DVANTAGES. 








1. It will deliver one-third more per revolution than the Beale Exhauster. 

2. It has not any Segments or Rings to cause friction. 

8. The Cylinder being a circle, and the blades radial from the centre, it can 
be driven safely at a higher speed. 

4. No heavy Fly-wheel needed, and one-third less power required. 

5. Existing Exhausters altered to pass from 30 to 50 per cent. more with- 
out disturbing driving-gear, connections, &c. 

Makers of BEALE’S and other EXHAUSTERS, and all Gas Machinery, 


Descriptive Circular of New Patent Gas Exhauster can be had on application. 


PHGNIX ENGINEERING WORKS: 


HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 
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THE GAS INSTITUTE. 


THE TWENTIETH 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


OF THE MEMBERS WILL BE HELD ON 
TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, AND FRIDAY, 
The 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th of June, 1883, 


AT THE 


FIRTH COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 





ROBT. ORMISTON PATERSON, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., Presmnent, 


Will occupy the Chair. 








ORDER OF PROCEEDINGS. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 12. 
The Chair will be taken at Ten o'clock. 
Election of New Members. | Inaugural Address by the President. 
Reading of Papers and Communications. 


Between One and Two o’clock the Meeting will adjourn. Visit to the Neepsend Works of the 
Sheffield United Gas Company. Visit to Thorncliffe Iron Works and Collieries. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13. 
The Chair will be taken at Ten o'clock. 
The Reading of Papers and Communications continued. 


The Meeting will adjourn between One and Two o'clock. Visit to the Atlas Steel and Iron 
Works (John Brown & Co.). 

At Eight o’clock p.m. the Chairman and Directors of the Sheffield United Gas Company invite 
the Members to attend an Evening Reception at the Cutlers’ Hall, Sheffield. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 14. 


The Chair will be taken at Ten o'clock. 


Reading of Papers and Communications continued. Transaction of Business. 
Officers for the ensuing year, &c. 


Election of 


Special General Meeting. 
Election of Trustee, 
At Seven o'clock precisely the Members and Friends will dine together at the Cutlers’ Hall, 
Sheffield. Tickets for the Dinner, 7s. 6d. each (exclusive of wine), may be had from the Secretary 
up to Noon on this day. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 15. 


The Members are invited by the Local Reception Committee to an Excursion to Welbeck, one 
of the seats of His Grace the Duke of Portland, a Luncheon in the Riding School there, and a 
subsequent drive through the Dukeries. 


For further Particulars see detailed Programme. 


LIST OF PAPERS AND COMMUNICATIONS 
TO BE SUBMITTED TO THE MEETING. 


The Order in which the Papers are to be read will be determined by the Council prior to the 
Meeting, so as to suit the general convenience. 


“ Purifiers without Water Lutes.” By B. G. VENNER, of Eton. 

“The Lighting of Railway Carriages with Gas.” By C. E. Botiey, of London. 

“The Advantages of Machinery in Drawing and Charging Gas Retorts.” By JoHN SOMERVILLE, 
of London. 

“The Theoretical and Practical Construction of High-Power Burners for Heating, with sugges- 
tions for increasing the day and summer consumption of gas fuel for domestic and 
commercial purposes.” By T. FLetcuer, of Warrington. 

“ Gas-Meter Indices.” By S. Grey, of London. . : 

“The Application of Siemens’s Regenerative Gas-Furnace to Heating Retorts at the Glasgow 
-Gas-Works.” By W. Fou is, of Glasgow. 

“The Jointing and Testing of Gas-Mains.” By C. W. Foixanp, of Brentford. 

“On the Pentane Standard, and on a New Form of Photometer.” By A. Vernon Harcourt, of 
Oxford. 

“A Description of Three Different Methods of Sulphur Purification.” By Frank Livesey, of 
London. 

“ Inquiry into the Chemico-Physical relations between Coal and Cannel.” 
of Warrington. 


By James Paterson, 


Annual General Meeting of the Donors and Subscribers to the 
Benevolent Fund, Thursday, June 14, 


WILLIAM H. BENNETT, Secretary. 


22, Great George Street, Westminster, S.W., 
May 26, 1883, 





TIPTON GAS-WORKS. 


COAL CONTRACTS. 
THE Gas Committee of the Tipton Local 


Board of Health is prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the supply of 8000 tons of GAS COAL, to be delivered 
to the Gas-Works Siding (London and North-Western 
Railway, Stour Valley Branch). 

Further particulars may be obtained at the Gas- 
Works on application to Mr. Vincent Hughes, the 
Manager. 

Sealed tenders to be sent to me, the undersigned, on or 
before the 16th day of June next, endorsed “ Tender for 
Gas Coal.” 

The Committee does not bind itself to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
Gro. M. Wanrne, Secretary. 

Gas Offices, Tipton, May 23, 1883. 


TIPTON GAS-WORKS. 
THE Gas Committee of the Tipton Local 
Board of Health is prepared to receive TENDERS 

for the purchase of the TAR and AMMONIACAL 
LIQUOR made at the above Works, either together 
or separate, and either for Three, Six, Nine, or Twelve 
months, from the 30th of June next. 

Particulars may be obtained on application to Mr. 
V. Hughes, the Manager, at the Works, 

Sealed and endorsed tenders to be sent to me, the 
undersigned, on or before the 16th of June next. 

The Tar and Liquor will be delivered either into boats 
or tanks, as may be desired. 

Terms—net cash, monthly. 

The Committee does not bind itself to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

By order, 
Gro. M. War noe, Secretary. 

Gas Offices, Tipton, May 23, 1883. 

RAMSGATE IMPROVEMENT COMMISSIONERS. 


(Gas AND WATER DEPaRTMENT.) 


SULPHURIC ACID. : 
HE Gas and Water Committee invite 
TENDERS (returnable on or before June 18) for 
the supply of 75 tons of best White SULPHURIC 
ACID, having a specitic gravity of 142° Twaddel. 
Particulars on application to 
Wituiam A. Vaton, Engineer. 


RAMSGATE IMPROVEMENT COMMISSIONERS. 


(Gas AND WATER DEPARTMENT.) 
COAL AND FREIGHTAGE, 


HE Gas and Water Committee invite 
TENDERS for the supply of 19,000 tons of first- 
class gas-producing NEWCASTLE COAL; also for the 
freightage of same from the Tyne to Quay of Ramsgate 
Harbour, 
Delivery to be made in about equal monthly quanti- 
ties, and extend from July 1, 1883, to July 1, 1885. 
Tenders to be sent in on or before Monday, June 18, 
addressed to the Chairman of the Gas and Water Com- 
mittee, Hardres Street, Ramsgate. 
The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
Full particulars and forms of tender on application to 
WituuaM A. VaLon, Engineer. 


BOROUGH OF BURY. 
THE Gas Committee of the Corporation 


of Bury are open to receive TENDERS for 200 
tons of OXIDE of IRON for Gas Purification, to be 
delivered free at the Railway Station, Bury, on or before 
the 3lst of August next. 

Forms of tender may be had on application to Mr. 
Samuel Parsons, Manager, Gas-Works, Elton, near 
Bury. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Oxide of Iron,” 
to be sent to me, the undersigned, on or before Wed- 
nesday, the 27th inst. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
Freprrick Beit, Town Clerk. 

Corporation Offices, Bury, June 4, 1883. 


EXHIBITION OF GAS APPARATUS AT WIGAN. 
HE Gas Committee of the Borough of 


Wigan intend TO HOLD an EXHIBITION of 
APPARATUS for Heating, Ventilating, Cooking, and 
Driving Machinery by Gas. 

The attention of Manu acturers and Inventors of Gas- 
Engines, Gas-Stoves, Gas-Fires, Burners, and other 
Appliances connected with the use of Gas, is called to 
the fact that Wigan forms the centre of a very large 
population, and is conveniently well situated for such 
an Exhibition of this description. 

The Exhibition will be held in the Wigan Mining 
Institute, and will be opened from the 13th to the 25th 
of August next. 

Applications for allotments of space, together with a 
list of the Articles intended to be exhibited, to be sent 
to the undersigned, from whom a plan of the building 
and all information as to conditions and regulations may 
be obtained. 

J. G. Hawkins, Engineer and Manager. 

Borough Gas-Works, Wigan, June 1, 1883. 


CITY OF HEREFORD. 
CANNEL COAL, 


HE Gas Management Committee of the 
Hereford Corporation hereby invite TENDERS 
for the supply of 200 tons of CANNEL COAL (quality 
not less than 80-candle power), to be delivered at the 
Gas-Works Sidings on the Great Western Railway, in 
such quantities as may be required during the ensuing 
Twelve months. 

Tenders, sealed, and endorsed “ Tender for Cannel,” 
addressed to the Chairman, Gas Management Com- 
mittee, are to be delivered by Eleven a.m. on Tuesday, 
the 26th day of June next. 

The said Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
Witu1am Davis, Secretary and Manager. 

Gas Office, Hereford, May 22, 1883, 
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THE OXFORD GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 
[HE Directors of the abuve Company 


invite TENDERS for the erection of FOUR 

PURIFIERS, 25 ft. square, Columns, Girders, Lifting 
Apparatus, Valves, &c.; and Roof over Purifying-Ho: se. 

Plans and specifications may be seen at the Works of 
the Company, by appointment with the Engineer, on 
and after Wednesday, June 6. 

Tenders to be sent in not later than June 18. 

James EvprinGE, Jun., Engineer. 
Gas-Works, Oxford, May 80, 1883. 





GUILDFORD GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


8500 TONS OF GAS COAL, 
1000 TONS OF CANNEL. 


THE Directors of the above Company 

invite TENDERS for the supply of the above- 
mentioned quantities of GAS COAL and CANNEL for 
One year, commencing Sept. 1, 1883; or double said 
quantities for Two years, commencing same time. The 
price to be per ton, as weighed on the Gas Company’s 
machine ; and delivered free at Guildford Railway Sta- 
tion. The Directors to have the option of acceptance 
for One or Two years; and of dividing the Coal or Can- 
nel tenders into apportionments of not less than 500 
tons for one year, or 1000 tons for two years. 

Tenders to state whether the Coal is screenéd, nuts, 
or unscreened ; the name of the Pits where the Cannel 
or Coalis raised; to be properly endorsed “ Tender for 
Coal or Cannel ;” and to be delivered to the undersigned 
not later than Nine a.m.,on Wednesday, June 20, 1883. 

W1Li1AmM LonGworts, Secretary. 
Gas Offices, Guildford, June 1, 1883. 


BOROUGH OF BRADFORD. 


TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS. 
HE Gas Committee of the Bradford 


Corporation are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the supply of best GAS COAL and CANNEL, both 
to be well screened, dressed, and free from shale and 
pyrites, to be delivered at the several Works of the 
Corporation, in the Borough, during the period of One 
year, or of Two or Three years, commencing on the Ist 
day of July next, in such quantities weekly as may be 
agreed upon. 

Form of tender, with any further information re- 

uired, may be had on application to Mr. Swallow, at 
the Gas Offices, Town Hall. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Coal,” to be 
delivered to me on or before the 21st of June next. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
owest or any tender. 

By order, 
W. T. M‘'Gowkgy, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Bradford, May 30, 1883. 








IRISH BOG OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE OF IRON. 
OHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Gas 


Purification Contractors, Hunslet, Leeds, having 
secured the leases for a long term of years of many 
valuable Bog Ore Deposits, extending over some thou- 
sands of acres in the North of Ireland, are now raising 
the Ore by their own staff of workmen, under the super- 
vision of thoroughly qualified overseers. The Ore is 
well drained and oxidized before being shipped, and 
Gas Companies can depend upon getting it in a con- 
dition for immediate use. Being large Consumers of 
Spent Oxide, they are thus enabled to offer Gas 
Managers exceptional terms. 

All applications as to terms, quality, and references 
to be addressed as above. Samples may be had from 
our Manager, Mr. Patrick Doherty, Culdaff, Co. Donegal. 

Depéts: Runcorn, Goole, Leeds, and Culdaff. 

Spent Oxide purchased in any quantities, or taken in 
exchange for New Oxide. 


GAS COAL. 
HE Gas Committee of the Smethwick 


Local Board of Health, invite TENDERS for the 
supply of about 12,000 tons of GAS COAL, between the 
1st of September, 1883, and the 31st of August, 1884, to 
be delivered in such quantities and at such times as 
may be required, carriage free, either at the Soho 
Station of the London and North-Western Railway, or 
the Handsworth Station, Great Western Railway, as 
the Committee may determine. 

Tenders addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee, at the Public Buildings, Smethwick, and en- 
dorsed “‘ Coal Tender,” will be received not later than 
the 19th of June. 

Terms, conditions, and further information may be 
had on application to Mr. B. W. Smith, the Engineer 
and Manager of the Gas- Works. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
W. J. Sturces, Secretary. 

Public Buildings, Smethwick, June 1, 1883. 


STAFFORD CORPORATION GAS DEPARTMENT. 


TENDERS FOR COAL. 
THE Stafford Corporation Gas Committee 


invite TENDERS for the supply of best Screened 
GAS COALS or NUTS, to be delivered free at the Gas- 
Works, Stafford, during One, Two, or Three years, at 
the option of the Gas Committee, commencing on the 
lst day of July, 1883. 

About 8000 tons per annum will be required under the 
contract. 

The Gas Committee reserve to themselves the right 
to divide the quantity into two or more contracts; and 
do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 
tender. 

Forms of tender, containing all further particulars, 
may be obtained on application to the Manager, or by 

ost. 

. Tenders to be sent to the undersigned, on or before 
the 18th day of June, 1883, and endorsed ‘“‘ Tender for 
Coal.” 
By order, 
Jno. StoRER, Manager. 
Gas-Works, Stafford, May 30, 1883. 





THE MALTA AND MEDITERRANEAN GAS 


COMPANY, LIMITED. | 
N OTICE is hereby given that the 


ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the 
Shareholders of this Company will be held at the 
Offices, 60, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C., on Tues- 
day, the 19th of June, at Twelve o’clock at Noon, for 
the purpose of receiving the Report of the Directors 
and the Accounts for the year ended March 31, 1883, | 
and for the transaction of the General Business of the 
Company. | 

One of the Directors, Arthur Clarke, Esq., will retire | 
from office, but offers himself for re-election. 

The Auditors—James Le Geyt Daniell and Alfred 
Hersee, Esqs., will retire from office, but are eligible 
for re-election. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from the 5th of 
June until the day after the meeting. 

By order of the Board, 
F. A. DuFFIELD, Secretary. 

60, Gracechurch Street, May 25, 1883. 





GAS COAL. 


HE Penrith Local Board of Health 
invite TENDERS for the supply of about 2000 
tons (more or less) of GAS COAL, from the Ist of July, | 
1883, to the 30th of June, 1884. To be delivered (carriage | 
paid) in truck loads, pit weight, at the Penrith Railway 
Station. 
Further particulars may be obtained from me, and 
tenders, with analyses, must be sent in on or before the 
25th inst. Wit E. ATkKINsoN, 
Clerk to the said Local Board. 
Public Offices, Penrith, June 2, 1883. | 
| 








THE Directors of the Bath Gaslight 

and Coke Company invite TENDERS for the 
purchase of the surplus TAR produced at their Works 
for One Two, or Three years, from July 1, 1883. Annual | 
production about 1550 tons. | 

Full particulars and form of tender may be obtained | 
from Mr. Ellery, the Company’s Engineer. 

Tenders to be sent in not later than Tuesday, the 19th 
of June, addressed to the undersigned. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

GrorcE HE tps, Secretary. 
Gas Company’s Offices, Bath. 





TAR. 


NELSON LOCAL BOARD GAS-WORKS. 
HE Gas Committee solicit OFFERS 


for Second-hand EXHAUSTER and ENGINE 
COMBINED. Will pass 16,000 feet per hour, and is in 
very good condition. Can be seen atthe Works. ‘lo be 
sold cheap. 
Further particulars can be obtained from the Manager. 
WILLIAM FosTER. 


TO-.TAR DISTILLERS AND PYRITES ACID 
MANUFACTURERS. 
THE Gas Committee of the Corporation 
of St. Helens invite TENDERS for the surplus 
TAR produced at their Works, for One and Two years 


| respectively, commencing on the Ist of July next. 


Quantity about 800 tons per annum. 

Also for the same periods, TENDERS for the supply 
of PYRITES ACID of a strength not jless than 146 T, 
per cent. Quantity about 150 tons per annum. To be 
delivered into the Works in Contractor’s tanks, in such 
weekly quantities as may from time to time be specified 
in writing by the Gas Engineer. 


Sealed tenders, stating the net price per ton, pro-, 


perly endorsed and addressed to the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee, to be delivered to the undersigned 
(from whom forms of tender may be obtained) not later 
than Tuesday, the 12th prox. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender for the Tar, or the lowest or any 
tender for the Pyrites Acid. 

3y order 
EpwarD Dyson, Secretary. 
Gas Office, St. Helens, May 21, 1883. 


COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 


THE Directors of the Commercial Gas 
Company are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the surpl] s BREEZE produced at their several Works 
for the Twelve months ending May 31, 1884. The quan- 
tities are estimated to be as under, but the same cannot 
be guaranteed, and may be more or less :— 
At the Stepney Works, in the Regent’s Canal, 8500 
chaldrons of 48 bushels. 
At the Wapping Works, in the Thames, 3200 
chaldrons. 
At the Poplar Works, in Bow Creek (free water-way), 
4000 chaldrons. 

The tenders may be for the whole or for one or more 
Works separately. 

The Contractors must give security to remove the 
Breeze as it accumulates, to pay for the same monthly, 
and generally for the due fulfilment of the contract. 

The form of agreement to be signed can be seen at the 





HE Directors of the Reading Gas Com- 


pany are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
purchase of their TAR for One, Two, or Three years 
from the Ist of July next. 

Specifications for the contracts can be seen at my 
Office, or will be sent on application. Rail and water 
eommunication direct to the Works. 

Tenders to be sent not later than Monday, the 25th of 
June next, to 

Rost. BRADiey, Secretary. 

Office, 22, Market Place, Reading, May 29, 1883. 


Company’s Offices. 

Tenders, sealed, and endorsed “ Tender for Breeze,” 
|to be delivered here not later than the 14th of June 
next. 

The Directors reserve to themselves the right to 
accept any tender in part or in whole, and do not bind 
themselves to accept the highest or any tender. 

| 3y order of the Board, 

H. D. Eis, Secretary. 
Commercial Gas-Works, Stepney, E., 
} May 30, 1883. 








JAMES MILNE & SON, 


GAS ENGINEERS, 


4-in 














| | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Ch 


OF 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


STATION GOVERNORS, 


ch to 30-inch Connections, as illustrated. 


MADE ALSO WITH 4 or 6 PILLARS. 


STATION METERS, 





ROUND AND SQUARE. 





WET & DRY CONSUMERS’ METERS. 
DISTRICT GOVERNORS. 
PRESSURE GAUGES & SERVICE CLEANSERS. 


andeliers, Hall Lamps, Sunlights. 


GAS BRACKETS & BURNERS. 
GAS FITTINGS & APPARATUS 


EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





LONDON 


HOUSE : 


MILNE, SONS, & MACFIE, 
2, KING EDWARD ST., NEWGATE ST,, E.C. 


Bars 
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DARWEN CORPORATION, | WELLINGTON (GALOP), onal AND GASLIGHT | Price £2 2s., post free, 
mr An A NEW ARRANGEMENT’ 
TENDERS FOR GAS COAT, | TENDERS FOR GAS COAL oF 
[HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for HE Directors of the above Sather HOT FRIGTIONAL CONDENSATION 
the supply of about 9000 tons of best Screened invite TENDERS for the supply of about 2000 FOR 


GAS COAL per annum, for One, Two, or Three years, | tons per annum of best Screened GAS COAL for One, 


from Nov. 1 next. Two, or Three years, at the option of the Directors; INCREASING THE ILLUMINATING POWER 








4 — . _— Hide. the Coal to be delive re od on the Gas-W orks Siding, | 
wmenders will be received only on the form provided: | Wellington, per Great Western Railway, in such quai | OF COAL GAS. 
from the undersigned; and sealed tenders, endorsed tities and at such times as the Directors may require, By JOHN SOMERVILLE. 
“Gas Coal Tender,” must be sent, addressed to | ©°Mmencing in August next. beeen 
C. CosteKer, Esq., Town Clerk, Darwen, on or before | }, —— rs addressed to the Manager to be sent in on or ONDON? 
Saturday, June 16 next. “The a 30th of June next. | WALTER R KING, 11, aioe Court, Fixxet Srreet, E.C 
he eniiae 1e Directors do not bind themselves to accept the} 
y order, lowest or any tender. cae 
Tuos. Duxptry, Manager. H. Betton, Manager. | AS 8 H 0 RT ACCOUNT 
Gas-Works, Darwen, May 17, 1883. Wellington, Salop, May a 1883 | or 
| SCOA IL GAS: 
N MONDAY NEX , | 
ON MONDAY NEXT WILL BE READY, Stn Conamma GF we SOSUGK. 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE AND ITS UTILIZATION 
; | FOR 
METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANIES’ ACCOUNTS | usttine ano other purposes. 
ie | A Revised Edition is in preparation of the above- 
OR 1882 oe | named Pamphlet, which was issued in connection with 
i j . the recent Crystal Palace International Electric and 
In continuation of the pr evious Years from 1869 ; Gas Exhibition by the Committee for the Gas Section, 


ALSO OF THIRTEEN OF THE SUBURBAN GAS COMPANIES’ ACCOUNTS FOR 1882. | appointed by The Gas Institute. 


Cc hertly be had by G Cc d 
COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY JOHN FIELD. _ | ,<ovics,may shortly be, had by Gas Companies and 


PRICE 10s. 6d. Consumers. 
= SSeS ee ee a Special prices on applic ation to 
ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, | WALTER KING, 
12, GOUGH SQUARE, LONDON, E.C., 
THE COMPARATIVE AVERAGE ACCOUNT BOOK. With whom the Committee have arranged to under- 


For the Entry of Gas Companies’ Accounts for series of years. Prices: For Half-Yearly and | take, on their behalf, the general distribution of the 
Yearly Comparison, Foolscap size, 15s.; Quarto, 10s.; and, for Yearly Comparison only, | P#mphiet. 











Quarto, 7s. 6d. ws UW Gssis = Si *,* Specimen Copy (when ready) for 2d. in Stamps. 
LONDON: i Price 15s, each, in limp cloth, 
WALTER KING, “Journal of Gas Lighting,” 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET ST., E.C.; | 
Lp | ANALYSES OF THE ACCOUNTS 


OF THE 


EDEN FISHER and Co., Stationers and Bngrever s, 50, Lombard Street, E.C. ‘METROPOLITAN W WATER COMPANIES: 


LLOYD & LLOYD, — 


ITAL, DITURE, 
Albion Tube-Works, BIRMINGHAM, & Coombs Wood Tube-Works, HALESOWEN, | PROF _GPTEAL, INCOME, EXPENDITUR EONS oF 


WATER SUPPLIED 
MANUFACTURERS OF | 


WROUGHT-IRON WELDED TUBES & FITTINGS, FOR THE YEARS ENDED 1880-81 AND 1881-82. 





Together with the 


FOR GAS, STEAM, AND WATER, PLAIN OR GALVANIZED. | Quantity of Water Supplied, the Estimated Daily 
: : _ r Quantity Supplied for Domestic and other Purposes 
Hydraulic Tubes, Boring and Lining Tubes for Wells, &c., Tuyere Coils. the Quantity Supplied per Head of : 
BOILER TUBES IN IRON, HOMOGENEOUS METAL, AND STEEL. Population, &c., &c. 





LLOYD & LLOYD'S aewenn a mad to 4ft. DIAMETER. COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 
area ALFRED LASS, 


i ai ‘ Fellow of the Institute of Chartered Accountants. 
Lonpon Orrice: 90, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
Lonpon: 


Warenouses: LONDON, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, lw ALTER KING, 11, Bour Court, Fieet Street, E.C. 











J. BEALE’S 


NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER, 


WITH a IMPROVEMENTS. 


SOLE LICENSEES. 
SHASNAOIT FIOS 





(From a Photograph of the Exhausters and Engine lately exhibited by us at the crystal P Palace Gas & Electric Light Exhibition.) 


BRYAN DONKIN & CC? 
SOUTHWARK PARK ROAD, BERMONDSEY, LONDON. 
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NORTH BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


IMPORTANT TEST WITH GAS COOKING-STOVES. 


Exrract From LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE ABOVE AssociaTION By Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., F.1.C., LecTurER on 
Cuemistry, Epmsurca University, aNpD ConsunTine ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Epinpurcu. 

_ “The best Cooking-Stove is one which an ordinary domestic can least fail to keep in order, and where the gas-jets are least 
likely to go wrong and lead to the imperfect combustion of the gas. A good Gas Cooking-Stove should be easily heated, easily regulated, 
and easily worked. All of these conditions were practically obtained in the three Stoves under special trial: but I am bound to say 
that they are more thoroughly obtained in WADDELL & MAIN’S Stoves thar in the others.” 

‘‘Tae WHoLESOMENESS OF THE Meat CooxkeD in the Gas-Stoves must be regarded as BEYOND DOUBT.”’ 
See Report of above Lecture, in Pamphlet Form, which we will be glad to forward free to any address, on application. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT THE PRINCIPAL GAS EXHiBITIONS, 


INCLUDING 


LONDON, MANCHESTER, & GLASGOW. 


WADDELL & MAIN, 


GAS-STOVEHK MANUFACTURERS, 
ARGYLE WORKS, GLASGOW. 


STRODE « CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


IMPROVED VENTILATING SUN-BURNER, 


WITH SELF-ACTING VALVE FOR PREVENTING DOWN-DRAUGHT. 




















SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


M‘KENZIE’S PATENT PORTABLE 


PIPE-SCREWING MACHINE 


With which a man can cut a Screw on a 4-inch Wrought-Iron Pipe as quickly as it can be 
done by a Lathe with Steam Power. 








\’ * Packed complete in Box, 18 in. by 20in. by 20in. Price for 1} in. to 4 in. inclusive, £16. 





May be seen in operation at the WORKS: 


48, OSNABURGH STREET, REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W. 


F. & C. OSLER, 


45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, 
BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
EsTaBLisHED 1807. 

MANUFACTURERS OF CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS, AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 

5 TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. MODERATOR LAMPS. 





Complete in Three Volumes. Price £4 4s., handsomely 
bound in Morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges. 


KING’S 
TREATISE ON THE 
SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 
OF THE MANUFACTURE 
AND DISTRIBUTION 
0. 


COAL GAS. 


EpitEep sy THOMAS NEWBIGGING, C.E., M.Inst.C.E. 
AND (THE LaTE) W. T. FEWTRELL, F.C.S. 


(To enable those who purchased the first two volumes 
in parts to have the binding of the 8rd volume to 
match, sheets—price 22s.—can be had on application 
to the Publisher.] 












Lonpon: 
WALTER KING, 11, Boxtr Court, Freer Srreezt, E.C. 





Third Edition, 420 pages, feap. 8vo, bound in Morocco, ; { i jm MC) i 
gilt edges, price 12s. (post free), a (0) SAE 
1 So 


THE 


GAS MANAGER’S HANDBOOK 








Cables, Rules, and Useful Information 


FOR ul | a ria 
ENGINEERS, MANAGERS, & OTHERS ENGAGED tH THT R 
OF COAL GAS. aN 


THE MANUFACTURE & DISTRIBUTION STEG WERE sree 
7 ot muveeseos| 66, T, B. PORTER & C 
Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers. es * . eg 


The present Edition of this Standard Work is much GAS ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS, 


improved and enlarged. Many additional Tables are 


duced, and the Text is illustrated by 1 Engravings. | ~LRONFOUNDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 





Price 2s. post free os ew cloth, A Book of | GOW'T S BRIDGE WORK Ss, 
“TABLES | LINCOLN. 





iii ete tegapl LONDON OFFICES: 1, WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, 8.W. 


FOR USE IN GAS OFFICES. —— 
Reprinted from the Second Edition of “ Newbigging’s ESTIMATES FOR GAS-WORKS OF ANY SIZE. 


Gas Manager's Wenthesk.” REFERENCES TO 600 WORKS ALREADY ERECTED. 


WALTER KING, 11, Boor Covar, Fuszr Sraurt, B.C. N.B.—All Communications to be addressed to the FIRM ONLY. 


‘ 
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THE “ECLIPSE” 35 eng ease ao ner apes 
god 3, & from Coal Gas. «é wt: ) 

pr Bt reat 8. BO “WASHER | ena 

* aot ORAM LE sth 

APES OBL GEES woo SCRUBBER 


LIVESEYS PATENT WASHER. 


This apparatus effects the most intimate contact between the liquor with which it is supplied and the gas passing through 
it, resulting in the complete removal of all particles of tar, increasing the ammonia strength of the scrubber and condenser liquor, 
and removing a large proportion of other impurities—notably, carbonic acid. The Washer is intended to work in conjunction with a 
scrubber. It occupies little space, and is inexpensive. It does not become clogged with tar or corroded by the action of the liquor 
or gases, it gives three inches of pressure, and only needs a supply of liquor to keep it in regular action without any further attention 
It has been in constant successful use for five years, and is now in operation in upwards of fifty places. 

Prices, fitted and fixed complete, exclusive of Valves and Connections; all foundations and unskilled labour required in erection 
to be provided by the Gas Company :— 


ee Sage ney ae — ome — ne 
= ne hone 4 age saat } 100,000 250,000 500,000 750,000 I1million 1million 2million 3million 4 million 


Price each ° = . . £30 £50 £70 £95 £120 £165 £200 £280 £360 











For ‘farther | Particulars apply to 


Messrs. DEMPSTER AND SONS, ELLAND, HALIFAX, for the North; 
Messrs. BAILEY, PEGG, AND CO., Bankside, LONDON, S.E., for the South; 
Messrs. WILLEY AND CO., Commercial Road, EXETER, for West of England and South Wales 
Or to the PATENTEE, 589, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


EDWARD COCKEY & SONS, 


GAS ENGINEERS, 
FROME SELWoOOD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


APPARATUS connectep with GAS-WORKS. 


THE ORIGINAL PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


DRY-FACED VALVES, 


FOR 


PURIFIERS, GASHOLDERS, BYE-PASS, 
And other arrangements requiring Valves in Gas-Works. 


The Faced Valves, as made by the Patentees, continue to give great 
= satisfaction, and they are being used extensively by many of the most eminent 
=" i) Engineers of the day. 
>» = =! They are more easily repaired than any other kind of Valve in use. 

— They can be re-ground in a few hours without removal, and made perfectly 
gas-tight. 

Nearly 1000 of these Valves, made by the Patentees, are in use, in sizes 
varying from 4 to 24 inches. 








THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS HAVE BEEN RECEIVED :— 


Copy of Letter received from WALTER FIDDES, Esgq,, C.E. 
Bristol United Gaslight Company, Canon's Marsh, Bristol, 
Messrs. CocKEY AND Sons. March 21, 1883. 
Gentlemen,—In reply to yours of the 20th inst., I have much pleasure 
in stating that we have used your Patent Centre-Valves for our Purifiers since 
1864, from which date we have adopted them in all our extensions—having 
now nine Centre-Valves erected, besides four of your Bye-Pass Valves, all of 
which give entire satisfaction.—I am, Gentlemen, yours truly, 
(Signed) Water Fippes, M. Inst. C.E., Engineer. 


Copy of Letier received from JOSIAH DEAKES, Esq. 
New Gaslight Company’s Offices, Worcester, March 28, 1883. 
Messrs. CockEY AND Sons. 

Dear Sirs,—In reply to your letter, as to my experience of your Patent 
Faced Valves, I beg to say that, having had them in use for upwards of 
20 years, they continue to give me entire satisfaction. 

As you are aware, I have a greater number in use than at any former 
period.— Yours truly, (Signed) JostsH DEAKES. 





MANUFACTURERS ALSO OF 


SUPERIOR WOOD GRIDS for PURIFIERS, SCRUBBERS, &c. 
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* ee /MOBBERLEY & PERRY, 
CONSULTING GAS RRGINESS, | 
8, NORFOLK STREET, MANCHESTER. FIRE-CLAY AND BRICK WORKS. 
—— ; STovhHRBRIDGE. 
SUGG and CO., late ALBERT | 
s KELLER, Guent- —The removal of the import 
‘uties on Earthenware permitting the entry of Clay (Ee | 
Retorts into England, Messrs. Sugg, of Ghent, beg to 
draw the attention of the Gas Companies of ‘London 
and other cities to the very superior quality of the 
RETORTS manufactured by them. They can be made 
of any size, in one piece, and of any form. The price 
will be in proportion to me weight, and very moderate a na FIRE-CLAY a shhanes Lumps, Tiles, Best Fire-Bricks, mid every requisite for 
in comparison to their value. 
Communications addressed to J. Suac & Co., Guexr, Gas-Works. Large Stock of all Sizes of Retorts on hand. 


mill receive immediate attention London Depot and Stores; PHCENIX WHARF, 70, 71, 72, & 73, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK. 
a AGENTS AND MAKERS OF GREEN’S (OF MITCHAM) PATENT COKE BARROWS. 


PRICE'S PATENT C COKE & COAL BARROW 








For particulars, price, 
&c., apply to Mr. . 
Price, Inventor and 
Patentee, Gas-Works, 

@ Hampton Wick, Mup- 

sy.J4\ DLESEX, 


Prices are Reduced. 


TAR, LIQUOR, AND SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 
JOHN CLARKSON MAJOR, 


(Established 1851,) 
Tar Distiller and Manufacturing Chemist, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Brancu Works :—GILTBROOK, near NOTTINGHAM, 
and SCULCOATES, HUL L. 

















TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. __ 
ME: W. H. BENNETT having had 


considerable experience in matters connected with 





Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to say that 
he continues to assist Inventors in the perfection of their 


designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL PRO- THE MOST PERFE C y W A T ER-METER EXTANT. 


TECTION, whereby their Invention may be secured tor | r TRAR ’ 

Six Monthy, or LETTERS PATENT which erceranted | NOISELESS, FRICTIONLESS, SIMPLE, AND DURABLE, 

for Fourteen Years. : } Ensures regular and perfect registration under the lightest as well as under the fullest pressure. 
Patents completed, or proceeded with at any stage, | Contains no pistons or other parts liable to corrode; and, being made of unfinished castings, can 


thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident | be supplied cheaper than any other meter now in use 


Ae tanks pecuneed tor Pacclen Cob tdlel. The Patent for America has been Sold. The PATENT FOR ENGLAND is now FOR SALE. 


Information as to cost, &c., supplied gratuitously upon | - Full Particulars of the Inventor, 


Wisuxer | Mr, W.B, MOUNTENEY, 16, BRIDGE STREET, SPALDING, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


HUTCHINSON BROTHERS, 


Gas Engineers and Contractors, Electricians, Chemical Plant Manufacturers, and Machinery Factors. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA PLANT 


ERECTED COMPLETE: TO OUR OWN OR ENGINEERS’ DESIGNS. 
Nuisances avoided. Noxious and Waste Gases Utilized, Guaranteed to meet requirements of the new “ Alkali Act.” Reference given to Plant 
already erected, 


TRON STILLS, LEAD SATURATORS AND TANKS, ACID COCKS, SULPHURIC ACID CHAMBERS. 


LEAD BURNING APPARATUS, LIQUOR-TESTING APPARATUS, &c., &c. PRACTICAL LEAD BURNERS SENT OUT TO DO REPAIRS. 


PRIVATE GAS-WORKS Designed, Contracted for, and Erected Complete. 
SYPHON PUMPS; TAR, LIQUOR, AND WATER PUMPS FOR HAND, STEAM, OR POWER. 


Iron and Wood Purifier Grids, Scrubber Boards, Drilling and Screwing Machines, Gasfitters’ and Mainlayers’ Tools, and 
EVERY REQUISITE for GAS-WORKS. 
PRICES AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


ALBERT WORKS, CHURCH STREET, BARNSLEY. 


PURIMAGHOS, “wi'itrice FIRE-PROOF GAS CEMENT. 


Used in the Mansions and Residences of the Nobility and Gentry, as well as in Public and Private Works, and other Institutions, in GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND; FRANCE; GERMANY; RUSSIA; HOLLAND; BELGIUM; SWEDEN; ITALY; AMERICA, dc. 














This Cement is manufactured by special Machinery, ensuring uniformity of quality, with materials of the finest texture and purest quality, free from obnoxious 
compounds. It is clean to handle, and, being plastic, it is always ready for use, and can be easily moulded to any required form, and applied to any surface—rough or 
smooth, cool or heated. When heated, it immediately sets quite hard, with a slight expansion. By this means it searches out and forces itself into every crack, 
crevice, or fissure, penetrating and closing every pore, however minute, and perfectly joining the adjacent broken surfaces, or otherwise defective parts to which 
applied—thereby compacting and firmly cementing together the whole into a solid body almost instantly. This renders it invaluable for promptly and effectually 
stopping any leakage in Iron, Fire-Clay, or Brick Retorts, even whilst at their greatest working heats. It is,in short, valued whenever used, as an excellent material 
for instantly and permanently building, repairing or consolidating any Iron, Fire-Clay, or Brick Erection whatsoever in Gas-W orks, exposed to continuous or 
intermittent fire, and subject to variable degrees of temperature, and the contraction consequent thereon. PURIMACHOS CEMENT resists carbon, and reduces the 
necessity for scurfing or decarbonizing. Its free intumescence, its adhesiveness and great tenacity, as well as its exquisite fineness, or smoothness w here a glazed face 
is required to prevent the formation of carbon deposits, &c., and the perfect ease with which it can be applied at any moment, by unskilled labourers, to broken joints 
and cracks in Retorts, are some of the properties and advantages which characterize and commend this Cement*as an invaluable material for use in Gas-Works, and 
which constitute it an essentially economical article—recouping, as it does, its own cost in a very short time, by its efficiency and the saving of time, labour, and fuel, 
effected by its use. 

This Cement has never yet, in any known case, failed to give satisfaction wherever used, at home or abroad. 


PROSPECTUS, with full particulars, sent on application to the MANAGER of 


THE BRISTOL PURIMACHOS WORKS, WOODBURY LANE, REDLAND, BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 


Telegraphic Address: * PURIMACHOS,” BRISTOL 
t= Stock always kept, and Orders for any quantity promptly executed. Printed Directions how to use the Cement are sent with the respective Invoice. 
*,.* MERCHANTS and EXPORTERS can, if they wish, have the PROSPECTUS and DIRECTIONS FOR USE also in the FRENCH 
and GERMAN Languages. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


S. S.—Have replied privately to your letter. 

J.L. ¥.—Thanks for letter and enclosure. Inquiries are being made before 
anything is done with the report in question. 

G. B. & Co.—No good result would accrue from the publication of your 
letter in our columns. If the Judge “entirely misapprehended the 
facts” of the case, an appeal is open to you to the Supreme Court. 

D. v. H.—Will give your letter and the articles due attention next week. 

M. M.—Too late for to-day’s issue. 

W. C.—Shall be glad to hear your views on the subject alluded to; and 
trust they will be in the form of a communication to the JouRNAL. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is 
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mind that Orders for Alterations in or Stoppagesof PERMANENT 
Advertisements should be received Not Later than Two o'clock 
on SATURDAYS. 
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WATER SUPPLY, & SANITARY IMPROVEMENT. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 12, 1883. 
THE ABANDONMENT OF THE BOROUGH FUNDS ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
WueEn writing of the case of the Ipswich Gas Bill before the 
Lords Committee on Standing Orders last week, we remarked 
that the proposed transfer of ‘the Company's undertaking to 


the Conputadtinin would have to be sition by Special Act, 
upon which the ratepayers would have an opportunity of 
recording their opinion, unless the Borough Funds Act 
should be amended in the present session. There is now no 
possibility of this alteration of the law being made this year ; 
the Government Bill for the purpose, introduced by Mr. 
Dodds, having been dropped on the date set down for the 
second reading. The work of Parliament has got into such 
an unsatisfactory state, that the prospect of a session that 
should be devoted to the transaction of public business of a 
non-sensational order is very far distant. Indeed, more than 
a session could be usefully employed in clearing off the arrears 
of dropped orders that have accumulated during the past few 
years—unfortunate Bills that have been read once or even 
twice and then lost sight of, principally because honourable 
members were too busily engaged in abusing one another 
and wasting public time to attend to business that does not 
interest the readers of political debates. It is a small matter 
that these slighted measures are commonly of more real 
importance to the community than most of the subjects upon 
which the orators of the House of Commons love to air their 
eloquence. They will still be neglected, unless constituencies 
throughout the country awake to a proper sense of the pre- 
sent scandalous waste of energy at Westminster, and at elec- 
tion time bestow their suffrages upon the candidates who talk 
least instead of preferring those who can do nothing else. 

The Borough Funds Amendment Bill is one of those 
unpretending measures which might be expected to exert an 
influence far beyond its immediate purpose. It is intended 
to relieve municipal authorities from the galling obligation 
to ask permission of the electors before they can promote or 
oppose any Bill in Parliament. The provisions of the existing 
Act haye seldom been fairly carried out, and the working of 
the law has therefore been anything but satisfactory. When 
local authorities have desired to smuggle a measure of their 
own up to the House, it has been the common practice to 
delay the statutory meeting of ratepayers as long as possible, 
in the hope that nobody will prove so inconsiderate as to 
upset proceedings already begun. Occasionally, however, 
this device has recoiled upon its authors, to their pecuniary 
detriment. On the other hand, the idea that the existing 
law serves to check local authorities from needlessly oppos- 
ing Bills has proved unfounded, since, although the mass of 
ratepayers may distrust the motives or ability of their elected 
representatives in the matter of promoting Bills, they rarely 
refuse them permission to oppose the wishes of gas or other 
local statutory companies. It has been abundantly proved, 
however, that the popular voice is the worst of all methods 
of obtaining judgment as to the merits of new legislation. 
Why it should have been deemed right to withhold from 
local governing bodies the power of obtaining new laws 
which they would afterwards have to execute, is by no 
means clear. It was probably designed as a kind of check 
upon presumed extravagance of the authorities; but the 
selection of the check and the method of bringing it into 
action were alike unfortunate. The experiment having failed 
in practice—except as a means of enabling the trouble- 
some busybodies who may be found in every town, disap- 
pointed candidates for office, and the like, to worry the local 
government— it is high time that the law should be altered. 
It is to be regretted that the needed reform cannot be brought 
about this year; but at least it may be hoped that the disap- 
pointment will not be repeated next session. 

The removal of this vexatious necessity for appeal to the 
popular voice may be expected to induce the ratepayers, when 
the altered state of affairs shall have reached down to their 
understanding, to exercise a little more care in the selection 
of their representatives at election time. The only way to 
heighten the standing of town councillors, and so to bring 
good men into office, and increase the interest of non- 
political ratepayers in these matters, is to throw upon the 
local government all possible powers for good and evil in their 
district. In the present case we would willingly give them 
full leave to promote and oppose Bills, and to go in depu- 
tations to St. Stephen's. The idea that, in consequence of 
any alteration of the existing law, Gas Companies would be 
worried with competing proposals or wanton opposition, may 
be dismissed as unfounded. It is surely better to have to 
deal exclusively with a more or less educated and responsible 
public body acting on their own judgment, than with the 
same men overawed by the dread of a populace who will 
express their opinion respecting a proposed Bill all the more 
readily because they cannot understand its policy or prin- 
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remedying the admittedly unsatisfactory state of affairs in 
this respect has miscarried, and trust that it will experience 
better fortune another year. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE SCARBOROUGH GAS DISPUTE. 


Tue gas agitation at Scarborough has been terminated by the 
adoption of a device which does credit to the ingenuity of its 
originators. The price of gas is in the first place to be 
reduced from 3s. 9d. to 8s. 6d. per thousand cubic feet, with 
a discount of 3d. per thousand cubic feet for cash in six weeks, 
thus making the net price 8s. 8d. Something of this sort 
was, of course, the necessary preliminary to a rearrange- 
ment of the local gas affairs; but the most interesting 
feature of the settlement is that now to be described. The 
reserve fund stands at £5594, and it is to be filled up to 
£10,000 at once by borrowing fresh capital for the purpose. 
This suggestion was made by the Local Authorities, and, 
indeed, was put forward by them as the only acceptable 
solution of the difficulty. It was therefore not for the 
Directors of the Company to object to such an easy way 
out of the contest, although it may be imagined that 
they are not anxious to assume all the responsibility for 
such an extraordinary course. So far as we remember, 
it is an unprecedented application of capital; but the fact 
of its having been urged upon the Company shows one of 
the points of divergence between Company and Corporation 
principles of gas management. With the latter, everything 
is thrown upon revenue—interest, redemption, reserve fund, 
and sometimes other charges. Here, on the contrary, we 
have a Company compelled to apply capital in aid of revenue 
in one important respect. The effect of filling up the reserve 
at a stroke is in this case to close the receptacle for surplus 
profits, and to increase the revenue by the interest earned 
by the invested fund. This, however, is not all profit; for 
supposing that the total amount is so invested as to return 
4 per cent., and the interest at which nearly half of it is 
borrowed is the same figure, then it is only the original, or 
natural reserve that really swells the revenue. We can 
easily imagine complications arising in the future, should the 
reserve fund thus strengthened out of capital be drawn upon 
to make good deficiencies in dividends; which, after all, is 
the principal purpose the fund is intended to serve. It would 
then be open to remark that the dividends were partly paid 
out of capital. For this, however, the Scarborough authori- 
ties are to blame, since they have taken the plausible but 
wrong view of a reserve fund, that it is intended to be 
always full and running over. On the whole, therefore, 
although convenient in the present instance as a means of 
stopping strife, this mixing up of capital and revenue under 
one head, and regarding it as savings,-is certainly not to be 
commended. 

GAS PROFITS AND RATING AT ROTHERHAM AND BLACKBURN. 


A RATHER curious arrangement has been in vogue at Rother- 
ham with regard to the rating of the outlying districts of the 
borough, with which the question of gas supply is intimately 
connected. These localities, when not supplied with gas or 
water from the Rotherham works, have been allowed certain 
deductions from the general district rate, amounting in the 
maximum to 8d. in the pound. The water undertaking shows 
a yearly deficit, which is made good out of the surplus profits 
of the gas undertaking, whence the losses of some other 
municipal establishments are also recouped. It is by no 
means clear what this differential rate was intended to indi- 
cate; but it is sufficient now to record that it has been done 
away with, and a uniform rate imposed over the whole dis- 
trict. At the same time the estimated expenses of the public 
lighting are directed to be defrayed out of the gas profits. 
Whatever may be the effect on the rating of this alteration, 
which was proposed by the Mayor and accepted by a small 
majority amid considerable confusion, it seems only too 
clear that it implies an additional burden of more than £1700 
per annum on the unfortunate consumers of gas. Whoever 
escapes, these have always to suffer; and nominal reductions 
of rating are the hollowest of shams to them, since they 
know by experience that whenever the rates turn out to be 
insufficient there are always the gas profits to be drawn upon. 
We are reminded, in this connection, of the state of affairs at 
Blackburn, where, in their anxiety to retain popularity by 
keeping the rates low, the Local Authorities have run in debt 
to their bankers to the extent of about £10,000. Having 
this abundant proof that the rates are too low, they naturally 
look to the gas 
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when the first paying gas undertaking was delivered over to 
the tender mercies of local authorities, it was a sad oversight 
not to have imposed some regulations for keeping these ex- 
perimentalists in the straight paths of municipal finance. As 
matters stand at present, the amount of jobbery and practical 
bribery of ratepayers that goes on under cover of these whole- 
sale appropriations of so-called gas profits is enough to call 
for the speedy repression of the practice. 


THE STOKE AND FENTON SETTLEMENT. 


Tue Fenton Local Board have held a special meeting for the 
purpose of considering the resolution passed at the ratepayers’ 
meeting, to which reference was made in these columns last 
week, and have decided by a large majority to stand by the 
Umpire’s award. This was to be expected, and is the only 
course that could be persevered in with any hope of peace for 
the district. The organizers of the meeting of malcontents 
directed their attention altogether to the past of the united 
gas undertaking, ignoring the fact that the separation was 
brought about by considerations of the time to come. It 
pleased the Fenton people to think that their future gas supply 
would be better in their own hands than with the previous 
partnership. Whether this hope will prove to have been well 
founded or not must wait to be settled by events. All that 
has been done now is to clear the ground upon which the 
two concerns will stand when separated; and this, of itself, 
has apparently been enough to frighten some of the Fenton 
people. It is not possible, however, to entertain much 
sympathy with people whose chief dread is that the plunder 
of the gas consumers will not be rich enough to justify the 
separation. We have repeatedly said that on the mere 
question of gas supply Stoke and Fenton would never have 
split. With these inharmonious partners, however, it was 
not so much a question of making gas as of making money ; 
and hence the difficulty. The joint undertaking lasted a 
little more than two years; in two years’ time it will be 
interesting to note how the quondam partners have managed 
to conduct their business separately, and which is the better 
pleased with the arrangement. 

Mr. Joun Fievp’s “ Analysis of the Accounts of the Metro- 
“ politan and Suburban Gas Companies ” for the past year is 
now ready, and will doubtless be found as useful as ever to 
students of the statistics of gas supply. These figures show 
how London and the districts round are increasing in popu- 
lation, and consequently in the consumption of gas ; otherwise 
there is not much to be said for the inclusion of some of the 
smaller concerns in Mr. Field's list. Part of the interest of 
the great Companies’ accounts is in the indication they afford 
of how gas supply is conducted by what may fairly be re- 
garded as the highest technical skill and experience; but 
this consideration does not apply to the smaller Companies, 
which are not necessarily different from other small con- 
cerns, not so near London. Without pretending to examine 
in detail the data collected by Mr. Field, there is one 
striking fact which may be noticed here—the closeness 
with which the profits of the different Companies are on 
the average divided. In 1881, on the average of the four 
London Companies, the profits fell short of the dividend by 
£55,320; while for the Suburban Companies there was 
an accredited surplus of £19,780. Last year the deficiency 
on the part of the four Companies was only £2360; while 
the surplus of the other Companies was diminished to 
£2021. These figures, applying to groups of undertakings 
employing capital amounting to £13,393,104 and £2,135,187 
respectively, indicate a tolerably close correspondence between 
the price of gas and the necessities of the business in this 
region. For further interesting and instructive data, we 
must refer our readers to the publication itself. 

Repvuctions in Price.—The Driffield Gas Company have decided on 
reducing the price of gas from 3s. 9d. to 3s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet.-— 
At the last meeting of the Stockton Town Council, a recommendation 
from the Gas Committee, that the price of gas should be reduced by 
id. per 1000 cubic feet from the Ist prox., was agreed to. 

Sr. HeLtens Corporation Gas Suppty.—The annual report of the Ga 


Committee of the St. Helens Town Council, together with the accounts of 
the gas department for the past financial year, was submitted to the ord 
nary meeting of the Corporation last Wednesday. The total gross profits 
for the year amounted to £11,424 10s. 9d., against £11,602 14s. 1d. for the 
revious year. The net profit was £3503 19s. 4d., against £4015 13s. 4d 
t was proposed to dispose of the profits as follow To balance of capita 
account, £2004 2s. 7d.; to reserve fund, £400; and to the borough fun 
£1009 lis. Od Mr. Cook, in movi the adoption of the report, announced 
that from the year ending March ISS4, the pr of gas willl 

2d. per 1000 cubic feet, making the price as f l'o consumers with 
the borough 3 per 1000 cubic feet ibjiect to the scale of di inte 1 
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Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


’ 


Tue “great meeting” of the London Municipal Reform 
League, held at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday evening, under 
the chairmanship of Sir John Lubbock, passed off as quietly 
as could be expected ; and it does not appear that the course 
of legislation will be much affected by it. ‘‘ A man in the 
‘‘ gallery,’”’ who wanted to say something, was knocked down 
and summarily ejected; the stewards assisting. Mr. Firth 
proposed a resolution expressing the “extreme regret” of the 
ratepayers and inhabitants of London at the abandonment 
for this session of the ‘‘ long-promised measure of reform of 
‘** London government.” It was declared that this delay would 
be productive of ‘‘ serious injury and loss to the ratepayers 
‘* when dealing with important municipal matters, such as 
‘* the London Water Supply.” Mr. Firth was good enough 
to get a hearing for Mr. Richards, of the London School 
Board, whom he described as ‘the representative of the City 
‘‘of London.” This gentleman moved an adverse amendment, 
which was rejected by a large majority. A working man 
then moved another amendment, which, while endorsing the 
views of the League, was of a more fervid character than the 
original motion ; substituting ‘indignation ” for ‘‘ regret,” and 
urging that the Bill should be at once introduced. Mr. Glad- 
stone was also to be requested to receive a deputation. This 
was carried tumultuously. The Standard described the ‘“ great 
‘‘meeting” as “‘a large and noisy crowd,” and published 
some letters respecting the mode by which admission was 
regulated. On Saturday, taking these letters as a text, our 
contemporary offered some rather pungent remarks on ‘“ the 
‘‘real value of the demonstration.’ The meeting, says the 
Standard, ** was called by the League, and was packed by the 
** League, to advance the programme of the League.” To 
illustrate the editorial argument, reference is made to the 
judicious” remark of an eminent Irish judge, who once 
observed that ‘‘ there was not a town or a village in Ireland 
‘‘in which some blackguard was not to be found who called 
‘himself the People.” Pretence of this kind, says our con- 
temporary, ‘‘is not peculiar to Ireland.” We presume the 
Standard is here referring to the ‘‘ Chelsea lambs,” who are 
said to have been present at St. James’s Hall in the 
character of ‘‘ ratepayers and inhabitants.” Assuredly the 
gathering was by no means a fair and open meeting, at which 
the public voice could be heard altogether independently of 
the League. 

The Mayor and Corporation of Bradford have held a de- 
monstration on the occasion of opening a new reservoir 
forming part of the system of water-works belonging to that 
town. The capacity of the reservoir is 428 million gallons, 
and the cost of making it has been £245,000. The embank- 
ment is 1180 feet above the sea level, and is itself 125 feet 
high ; having the reputation of being the loftiest in England. 
The water is 60 feet deep. The low-level supply, of which 
this reservoir forms part, has now sufficient storeage to last 
for six months. In 1842 the capital of the Water-Works 
Company was £80,000. The water-works capital of the 
Corporation has grown to £2,000,000. In 1860 the revenue 
was only £12,000 ; in 1870 it had become £42,000; and in 
1880 it was £88,000. The daily consumption per head is 
24 gallons. One of the speakers at the dinner which fol- 
lowed the opening of the new reservoir expressed an opinion 
that one-fifth of the supply ran to waste, owing to imperfect 
mains and defective taps. This means, in the shape of 
interest on capital, a loss of £16,000 per annum, or a rate of 
more than 4d. in the pound. In the course of about a year 
another reservoir will be complete, which will have the effect 
of enlarging the high-level supply. The engineering diffi- 
culties connected with the Bradford Water-Works have been 
peculiarly great, owing to the variety of levels, and the 
necessity of having gathering-grounds and reservoirs on 
elevated sites. The increase of the high-level supply a year 
hence is a necessity; the storeage at present being only 
sufficient for nine weeks—an inadequate reserve in the event 
of a drought. 

Already there has been a cry of alarm in some parts of 
England as to a probable deficiency in the water supply, 


owing to the unusual heat and dryness of the season Last 
week it was reckoned that the town of Padiham, near 
Burnley, in Lancashire, wa » circumstanced that a fort 
night without rain would leave the place almost totally 
destitute of a public ipply of wate Padiham has a sche 

for furnishing itself with a plentiful supply, and has gone so 





far as to obtain powers for the purpose. But the work will 
require at least two years for its completion, and it is not 
yet begun. The cost will be about £40,000. The Local 
Board, in their extremity, are seeking for water in a couple 
of coal pits; and if the supply proves satisfactory in quan- 
tity and quality, they propose to pump the water out in order 
to serve it to the town. Should the water, on being tested, 
prove to be unfit for domestic purposes, the prospect will 
be a serious one in the event of dry weather. Burnley is 
in a better position than Padiham, but is somewhat criti- 
cally situated nevertheless. The stored water of this borough 
would last for four or five weeks if no rain fell, and 
active steps are now being taken to procure an auxiliary 
supply from fresh sources. A fortnight of rainy weather 
is said to be wanting for this district. Burnley has been 
‘‘developing a scheme” for a large extension of its water- 
works; but it does not appear that any engineering work 
has been done. Darwen is still better off, but is not 
without reason for fear. The supply on hand is equal to the 
consumption of eight weeks. There is, however, the risk 
of considerable loss by evaporation in the event of hot 
weather, so that Darwen is not so well provided for as could 
be desired. An auxiliary source of supply is needed, so as to 
secure the town against all peril of scarcity in unusually dry 
years. Blackburn is safe for three months, in the very worst 
contingency of a rainless summer. But this borough has 
only been rendered secure by promptly carrying out a series 
of works, boldly planned, which have provided a second 
gathering-ground. The cost has been heavy, but the result 
has been worthy of the expenditure. Preston derives an 
ample volume of water to feed its storeage reservoirs from 
the Langden River, and is safe for the present season. The 
state of affairs in regard to these East Lancashire towns thus 
shows the wisdom of providing water in advance. Some- 
thing may be also said for the value of a river supply, where 
it is sufficiently pure. 

There seems to be a happy prospect that the litigation 
between the Manchester Corporation and the Countess Ossa- 
linski will now come to an end, notwithstanding the notice 
of appeal given by the Council. Negotiations have been 
opened between the litigants, and each party has apparently 
come to the conclusion that they have had enough of law. 
It is stated that the advisers of the Countess are prepared 
to forego a substantial part of the award, with a view to a 
speedy settlement. Mutual concessions have been made, and 
there is every probability that the matter will not be again 
brought before the law courts. The Countess, as it seems to 
us, may very well be content with the result, and there can 
be no doubt that the Council are acting wisely. 

A local inquiry, which may be somewhat remarkable in its 
results, has lately been held at Bradford, a township con- 
tiguous to Manchester. Five years ago, the Local Board of 
this place obtained protection against the penalty clauses of 
the Rivers Pollution Prevention Act of 1876. The Board 
then passed a resolution declaring that they would carry out 
certain plans for dealing with the sewage of their locality 
within the period allowed. The execution of the work, 
however, was postponed from time to time, although about 
three years ago the Board obtained power to borrow the sum 
of £5000 for the purpose of carrying out the scheme. They 
have recently asked for a further extension of time, and 
accordingly Mr. J. Thornhill Harrison has been sent down 
by the Local Government Board to see what account the 
Bradford authorities can give of themselves. Having heard 
their story, his conclusion was that they had done nothing, 
and intended to do nothing. They submitted that there was a 
great probability of the township being merged in the Man- 
chester jurisdiction, when the Corporation of that city would 
themselves deal with the sewage of Bradford. A further plea 
was that the Bradford rates were heavy enough already, being 
more than 5s. in the pound. On the other hand, it was 
pleaded by certain manufacturers that they suffered serious 
inconvenience from the pollution of the stream by the Brad 
ford sewage. So great was the evil, that it was declared to 


be *‘ death to the dyers,” who were fairly driven from th« 
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Essays, Commentaries, and Rebielos. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 


Bustness has been steady in the Gas Market during the week ; 
and, although not all variations in price tended upwards, still 
stocks generally may be quoted as firm. A feeling of quietude 
prevails, free from that uneasiness as to “‘lights’’ (as the Electric 
Companies are for brevity styled in the Money Market) which at 
one time was a disturbing element; and the anxious inquiries 
about them which not so long ago caught the ear, have not lately 
been heard. South Metropolitan “‘ A” has advanced 2; London, 
+; and Bombay and Oriental, } each. The improvement in the 
two last named, which are quoted ex div., has pretty well regained 
them their former cwm div. value. 

In the Water Market there has been considerable buoyancy. 
Southwark and Vauxhall were in great favour, and advanced 5, in 
anticipation of the forthcoming report. Chelsea improved 2, upon 
the issue of the report for the half year to Lady-day, which 
announces that a dividend of 7} per cent., as against 7 per cent. 
for the previous half year, will be recommended at the general 
meeting of the Company on the 21st inst. East London and 
Grand Junction made a further advance of 1 each, and West 
Middlesex new gained 3. 

The markets closed at the end of the week as follows :— 
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234,060| 10 | 26Jan.| 11 European, Limited - «| 10} 19—20|.. (510 0 
90,000) 10 2 11 | Do. New. .| 74/134—144| .. [5 12 10 
177,03; 10 ed ll Do. 0. « | 5| 9-94 |-2/515 9 
5,391,150 Stck.|/14 Feb. 11 |Gaslight& Coke, A,Ordinary | 100 l1g8—191| ok (5 15 2 
100,000) ,, " 4 Do. »4p.c.max.| 100 | 82—85 | .. 414 1 
665,000) |; 10 Do. C,D,&E,10p.c. Pf.| 100 |227—231| .. |4 6 7 
30,000) ;, a 5 | Do. F, 5 p.c. Prf. | 100 |107—111| .. |4 10 0 
60,000) ,, Mi 74 Do G,74p.c. Go. | 100 |?57—162| .. [412 7 
1,300,000, ,, a a Do. H,7 p.c. max.| 100 /140—143) .. j4 17 10 
1,049,150, ,, |29Dec.) 4 | Do. 4p.c. Deb.Stk.| 100 104—107| .. |3 14 9 
265,350 ipa FP Do. 4¢p.c. do. | 100 |109—112| .. |4 0 4 
2,200,000) ,, |11 May| 12 |Imperial Continental. . .| 100 /197—201)-1/519 4 
397,100, ,, | 13Ap.|10 |London .. . « « « «| 100 |217—221)+4/410 6 
150,000} ,, | 4 6 | Do. IstPref. . . « «| 100 |140—150]}.. |4 0 0 
150,000} 5 |30May/ 9 |Oriental,Limited . . . .| 5 | 74—73*|+4/516 1 
500,000 Stck.) 28 Feb, | 134 |South Metropolitan, A Stock) 100 |220—225|+2517 9 
1,350,000} , | 4, | 114 Do. B do. | 100 |191—195; .. (517 11 
00,000' ,, |29Dec.| 5 | Do, 5p. c. Deb. Stk.| 100 nos ee ¥ 18 1 
‘oa —— | 
| | | WATER COMPANIES. | | | | 
680,065 Stck.| 29 Dec.| 7 |Chelsea, Ordinary. . . .| 100 |198—197}+2)311 0 
1,695,260; ,, rs 7 (East London, Ordinary . .| 100 191—195)+1811 9 
700,000' 50 |14Dec.| 8 |GrandJunction .. . .| 50 110—115)+13 9 6 
595,820 Stck..11 May|10 (Kent . . . . « « « «| 100 260—270) .. 314 1 
832,875, 100 | 29 Dec.| 74 Lambeth, 10 p.c.max. . .| 100 202—206) .. |8 12 10 
806,200) 100 » | @l Do. 74 p.c.max. . .| 100 |W7—182) .. 4 2 5 
125,000 Stck.|30 Mar.) 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 |105—108 814 1 
500,000' 100 14 Feb.| 11 New River, New Shares . .| 100 |860—870) .. 8 8 6 
1,000,000 Stck. - | 4 Do. 4p. c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 |111—113} .. 310 9 
742,300 Stck.|14 Dec. | 74 S’thwk & V’xhall,10p.c. max.) 100 |197—202,} +5 314 8 
998,631; 61 9 10 |West Middlesex,Old. . .| 61 |156—159| .. 816 9 
155,910| 10 _ awa Do. New . .| 10 25—26 +48 16 10 
| *Ex div.| | 





DEATH OF MAJOR DRESSER. 

Ir is with much regret that we record the death at Newport, R.I., 
on the 27th ult., of Major George Warren Dresser, C.E. Major 
Dresser was well known to a great number of gas engineers in 
Great Britain and on the Continent, who will receive the news of 
his death with a sense of personal loss. The deceased gentleman was 
a brilliant example of the versatility that characterizes so many of 
his countrymen. Bred for the Army, he served with distinction as 
a scientific soldier in the Federal ranks during the war, and after- 
wards turned with equal address to the more peaceful side of 
engineering. It is a high testimony to his power of accommo- 
dating himself to cireumstances that he was able, in a compara- 
tively short time, to identify himself with the gas interest in 
the United States, and to grasp the higher principles of gas supply 
in Great Britain and elsewhere as one ‘to the manner born.” 
It would never have been suspected, from the easy way in which 
he treated these matters, that his acquaintance with them was 
only of very few years’ growth. It was one of the aims of 
his work among his professional friends at home in New York 
to imbue them with the best principles of English practice, which 
he had himself acquired with such marvellous ease. With this 
object he founded the Society of Gas Lighting, constituted of the 
Engineers and Managers of the numerous New York Gas-Works, 
who had previously lived in jealous isolation. Latterly, also, he 
tried to start a movement for securing unity of form in gas 
accounts, as in England, with a view to placing manufacturers and 
consumers in better accord. While admiring his professional 
keenness, however, Major Dresser’s English friends will remember 
him not less for his social gifts, which made him an ever-weleome 
guest at the meetings of The Gas Institute and other gatherings 
of the fraternity. Only two years ago, at Birmingham, Major 
Dresser was with us apparently in the fullest enjoyment of strength 
and buoyancy of spirit. Since then, much sorrow and sickness 
had come upon him, culminating two months ago in the loss of 








his wife; and in following her remains to the grave he seems to 
have first experienced the weight of his own mortal disease. His 
death, in the apparent prime of life, will be sorely felt in the 
United States, where he leaves his work unfinished; but it will be 
long ere his name ceases to be heard on this side the Atlantic. 





The New York Times of the 28th ult. publishes the following 
‘Obituary ”’: baa 

Colonel George W. Dresser, a distinguished artillery officer in the 
Regular Army during the late war, died in Newport, R.1., yesterday. He 
was a native of Connecticut; and was appointed to a cadetship in the 
Military Academy at West Point from Massachusetts, in July, 1856. He 
was commissioned Second Lieutenant of the Fourth United States Artil- 
lery, May 6, 1861. During the ensuing two months he was engaged in 
drilling the “raw recruits” in Washington. He entered the Manassas 
campaign as First Lieutenant. He was engaged in the battle of Bull Run 
and in the defences of Washington. He entered upon the Virginia Penin- 
sular campaign in March, 1862, and was assigned to engineer duty at the 
siege of Yorktown. For two months he was Acting Ordnance Officer of 
the Third Army Corps. From September, 1862, until August, 1863, he 
was Assistant Instructor of Artillery Tactics at West Point. During 
the remainder of that year he was assigned to engineer duty and the 
command of his company in the Fourth Regiment of Artillery at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. He was appointed Inspector of the Fifth Army 
Corps in July, 1864, and held the position until March, 1865; and 
during the ensuing four months was on detached service with General 
W. F. (“Baldy”) Smith in New Orleans and in this city. He was 
breveted Captain in August, 1864, for gallant services during the opera- 
tions on the Weldon (Va.) Railroad, and Major in March, 1865, for good 
conduct and gallant services during the rebellion. He resigned on 
Oct. 18, 1865, and entered upon the practice of his profession as a Civil 
Engineer. He was engaged in the survey of Block Island Breakwater and 
the defences of Narragansett Bay in 1866-68 ; and was subsequently Resi- 
dent Engineer ‘of the Harlem River and Port Chester Railroad, Chief 
Engineer of the Wickford Branch Railroad, and Assistant Engineer in the 
Department of Public Works in this city. He had also been Secretary of 
the Society of Gas Lighting, and was an honorary member of the British 
Association of Gas Managers. Colonel Dresser married the daughter of 
the late Daniel Le Roy, a well-known resident of this city. Mrs. Dresser 
died in this city about two months ago; and on the day of the funeral of 
his wife, Colonel Dresser was compelled to seek medical attendance. 








THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT IN SCOTLAND. 
WHATEVER advantage any future generations may derive from the 
Electric Lighting Act of 1882, it is becoming abundantly clear that 
its application is a source of sorrow and trouble to existing corpo- 
rations. Like Bailie Nicol Jarvie, certain municipalities in Scot- 
land are just now in “ great tribulation;” while others, finding 
that the continual “ nagging” of electric lighting companies sur- 
passes human endurance, have taken ‘a leap in the dark,”’ in the 
hope and belief that when light emerges they may find themselves 
not only on surer ground, but free from irritation and annoyance. 
Whether or not these hopes are illusory, time will tell ; but, mean- 
while, it is to be regretted that gas manufacturing corporations did 
not see their way to unanimity as to the terms on which they 
would accept a Provisional Order, whether given to a town or to a 
speculative company. It has been argued, and to some purpose 
too, that corporations are not at all favourable to the electric light, 
and that therefore their views are not worthy of very serious con- 
sideration ; and enough has been said to indicate that, other things 
being equal, a preference will be given to companies. Perhaps 
the framers of the Act of Parliament were influenced, in urging 
the passage of such a measure, by the thought that corpora- 
tions might thereby be converted. Is it to be assumed that 
this patent dislike arises from any other causes than the imper- 
fectness of the system, and the cost at which it is possible to 
introduce it? Corporations are demotic institutions, created 
to control and direct the business of the people; and if the 
people demand electric lighting, who is there or what is there 
to prevent their demand being satisfied? Consequently, the 
Board of Trade might in all safety have left the questions of 
whether or not there shall be electric lighting, and the amount to 
be charged therefor, in the hands of such corporations as are will- 
ing to undertake the work. In considering the terms of a Pro- 
visional Order, there are naturally many details to arrange, the 
proper adjustment of which is attended with much nicety and 
difficulty—the difficulty mainly arising from the absence of reliable 
data on which to rest the necessary calculations. Where it was 
possible to have seen ‘ eye to eye,’ however, corporations might 
have united, and insisted, with all the strength that comes from 
union, upon concessions relative to the supply and management of 
the electric light, which may not yet be entirely beyond control. 
Had this been done at an earlier date, we should not have seen 
Greenock practically adopting the Bradford Order (which, although 
perhaps the best that has yet been devised, is not without objec- 
tionable features), Dundee entering into an arrangernent with an 
electric lighting company to light up a limited area, and Aberdeen 
wrestling with the President of the Board of Trade as to the con- 
ditions most suitable for that by no means unimportant part of the 
empire. 

As the authorities of that city have taken an independent and 
almost unique position, it may not be without interest to others to 
indicate their action. In the early days after the Act had passed 
the House of Commons, Aberdeen intimated its intention of apply- 
ing for a Provisional Order; and since then a good deal of commu- 
nication has passed between the city and the Board of Trade with 
reference to the clauses which would be sanctioned and those which 
were likely to be rejected. Matters came to a point last week, 
when the Lord Provost, the Gas Engineer (Mr. Alex. Smith), and 
another official were suddenly summoned to London. They had 
an interview with the President of the Board of Trade; and he, in 
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answer to the Lord Provost, said that bureaueratie interference 
with local management was never contemplated by the Board. 
But, in the face of the proposals which the Board have made for 
Aberdeen as well as other places, it isno easy matter to observe the 
line of demarcation between imperial and local administration, so 
far at least as electric lighting is concerned. The various points of 
difference between the Aberdeen Corporation and the Board were 
eventually narrowed to the vital question of charge. A vigorous 
attempt was made to induce Aberdeen to accept the Bradford 
standard of £3 10s. for the first 100 units, and 7d. for every unit 
above this quantity; but the Provost and the Engineer saw the 
difficulty of subscribing to a method of charging which was not 
only indefinite in itself, but which might lead them into the very 
undesirable position of requiring to face a deficit. They therefore 
boldly proposed to substitute an undertaking to supply the electric 
light at cost price, whatever that may be, and at the same time to 
obtain a guarantee that the parties requiring the Corporation to 
introduce the system should pay 20 per cent. of the first cost of the 
mains, &c. The propriety of adopting this course was clenched by 
Mr. Smith, who showed that to light the proposed area an annual 
expenditure of £1852 would be necessary, whereas the work was 
done at present with gas for £250. The President has not yet seen 
his way to comply with the demand of Aberdeen; but he has been 
assured that, in the event of refusal, the city will not prosecute the 
Order further, and any company proposing to take the work in 
hand will require to fight a keen battle. Such exhibitions of opinion 
at the Board of Trade bring into glaring prominence the difficulty 
of twisting and bending a general Act of Parliament so as to meet 
the requirements of special districts. 


Hotes, 


Tue REVIVIFICATION oF Gas Puriryinc MATERIAL. 


In a “ Note” read at the last congress of the Société Technique 
de l’Industrie du Gaz en France, M. Coudurier treats of the econo- 
mical revivification of gas purifying material in situ. He remarks 
that although the idea has long been known, the process is but 
little practised, probably because of the difficulty attending the 
convenient disposition of the necessary current of air. By means 
of steam or motive power, this current may be created easily 
enough ; but in small works such convenience is often lacking. A 
chimney draught might be employed, were it not for the danger of 
any arrangement whereby an explosive mixture of gas and air is 
brought into contact with the heated gases from a furnace. At 
Sens a device for the purpose mentioned is said to have worked 
satisfactorily for nearly five years. The purifiers are so arranged 
that the gas passes downwards through one layer of purifying 
material 40 centimétres thick. Beside the inlet and outlet pipes, 
every purifier is fitted with a third pipe 200 millimétres in diameter, 
with a valve. This pipe is connected to the bottom of the box; 
and by similar means every purifier is united with a single pipe 
200 mm. diameter. This pipe is led from the purifying-house and 
into the retort-house, where it rises in an incline against the wall 
of the house, behind the bench of retorts. At the end of the house 
the pipe is set upright, and is finished off as a chimney 14 métres 
above the ground. The horizontal portion of the pipe is of cast 
iron; but the outside vertical portion is of stoneware, ending in a 
cowl, and supported in a T-iron framework. In consequence of 
the position of this pipe—between the retort-bench and the back 
wall—the air within it is heated, and a brisk draught is set up 
when one of the valves is opened. When the contents of one of 
the purifiers is to be revivitied, after having been thrown out of 
work, it is only necessary to open the valve of the air-shaft. The 
material may then be stirred as it lies, and watered sufficiently ; no 
other labour or attention being necessary. At Sens there are four 
purifiers—three in work while the other is being revivified in the 
manner described. The working area of these is about 1 square 
métre per 100 cubic métres of gas during the maximum production. 
The boxes are only emptied and refilled twice a year. By the 
order of working, either No. 1 or No. 2 box always receives the gas 
first, and it afterwards passes through No. 8 or No. 4. In winter 
the first two boxes are two days working and two days open, while 
the others are only opened once a month. At the half-yearly 
cleaning the material from Nos. 3 and 4 is put into Nos. 1 and 2, 
and the new oxide is put into Nos. 8 and 4. The consumption of 
material is after the rate of 2°5 cubic métres per 100,000 cubic 
métres of gas purified. This system is recommended for small or 
private works, as being alike simple and economical. It may be 
observed, however, that it is an extravagant use of purifiers to 
work them with only one layer of material; and that, as the 
draught obtained by M. Coudurier’s arrangement must be ex- 
tremely small, the scheme would not work unless the purifiers 
could be made to throw very little pressure. 








DETERMINATION OF THE TEMPERATURE OF FURNACES. 


The method adopted by the Paris Gas Company for ascertaining 
the temperature of retorts and settings is described at great length 
by M. Leclerc, from whose ‘ Note,’’ read at the recent congress of 
the Société Technique, we extract the following particulars :—The 
appliances consist of a covered wooden pail holding 10 litres. The 
lid of this pail is pierced with a hole, and fitted with a thermometer 
with scale projecting above the surface. A cube of iron weighing 
2 kilogrammes, and a long iron pricker for moving the same, com- 





plete the list of articles used. For taking temperatures of flues, 
retorts, &c., the block of iron is placed in the indicated position, 
and left there until it becomes of the same degree of heat. The 
block is made with a hole for the insertion of the pricker; and by 
this means, when the temperature of a chimney-shaft is required, 
the iron is simply held at the desired height while the rod passes 
through the hole in the brickwork. While this is going on the 
pail is placed on the level ground—a condition facilitated by the 
fact that at the 10-litre water-line there are three equidistant spill 
holes in its sides. Water is poured in until it overflows at these 
points, which are then closed. The cover fitted with the thermo- 
meter is then placed in position, and briskly spun round three or 
four times. In this way the initial temperature of the water may 
be read off. The block of iron, which should have been at least 
25 minutes in the heat, is then quickly drawn out and dropped 
into the water in the pail—an operation which should only require 
two or three seconds to execute. The coveris then turned anew, and 
the highest temperature of the water read off. This concludes the 
experiment. Tables are compiled for use with the appliance, and 
these give the required temperature of the iron corresponding to 
the observed elevation of the temperature of the water. The 
thermometer employed registers to the fourth of a degree centi- 
grade. The system is found sufficiently exact for all practical 
purposes, and is so simple, and require so little pains to carry out 
after the appliances have been prepared, that it deserves more 
extended use. It is evident, moreover, that although the method 
of measurement is liable to errors, these are likely to be fairly 
uniform with all the tests; and therefore the average result will 
be tolerably reliable. 


PHOTOMETRICAL UNITs. 


As a’sequel to'the account of the photometrical researches of 
M. Monnier, recently published in the Journat, the following com- 
munication by M. Foucart to the Société Technique possesses 
interest. It appears that the contract for lighting the town of 
Melun contains a clause to the purport that the illuminating power 
of the gas shall be such that a burner consuming 105 litres per 
hour shall give the light of 6°5 stearine candles weighing 16 to the 
kilogramme, and burning with a flame 50 to 54 millimétres long. 
The municipal tester, who is described as a distinguished chemist, 
was struck by the irregularity of the ‘‘ Star” candles employed, 
both as regards rate of consumption and luminous intensity, and 
he accordingly proposed to the Mayor to substitute for this standard 
the French Carcel lamp. It therefore became necessary to deter- 
mine the relationship between the two standards, in order that the 
terms of the contract might be maintained. The experiments for 
this purpose were conducted with a photometer permitting the use 
of the Carcel lamp and the candles interchangeably ; the tests were 
made on the same day, with the same gas; and many different 
candles were tried, in order that the result should represent a fair 
mean. It followed from these observations that the mean propor- 
tion between the rates of consumption of gas necessary to give the 
light of 64 candles and that of a standard Carcel was 1: 0°85181. 
Hence 6°5 of the “‘ Star” stearine candles are equivalent to 0°85181 
Carcel. It was found that the value of a Carcel ranged from 
6°87466 to 8°69315 candles, taking the extremes; or a mean 
of 7°68080 candles. The intensity of the candles varied between 
9°90 per cent. over, Jand 13°92 per cent. under the mean; the 
total variation was therefore 23°82 per cent. This determination 
of the value of the “Star” candle agrees closely with that of 
M. Monnier. 


Ir was reported at last week’s meeting of the Stratford-on-Avon Town 
Councilth at the profit on the gas-works for the year ending March 25 
was £1040 4s. 8d., which sum had been applied towards the reduction of 
the general district rate. 

Tar “ they order things better in France,” is, as is well known, the freely 
expressed conviction of those Englishmen whose experience of France and 
the French is limited to that acquired in the course of a few weeks’ 
visit to Paris on the occasion of the “annual holiday.” Those of our 
countrymen, however, who are compelled to reside in the city are scarcely 
so ready to admit the superiority of everything French, more especially in 
regard to the sanitary arrangements, which can scarcely be considered as 
being worthy of a city which has been called the “ centre of civilization. 
This is fully borne out by the following extract from a letter recently 
addressed to a provincial contemporary :—‘‘In a number of the neces- 
saries and comforts of life Paris is far behind any mushroom town in the 
Far West. In many parts of the city, even within a stone’s throw of the 
Arc de Triomphe, houses may be found unsupplied with water, which has 
to be brought up in buckets. Such a thing as a bath-room is not to be found 
in the older tenements, and in the new constructions it is made the excuse 
for an extra £20 or £30 of rent. The Parisians believe that all the purposes of 
cleanliness'and hygiene (even in the dog-days) are answered by a bath taken 
once a week outside. Landlords, asa rule, look with suspicior on the use of 
the domiciliary tub, which they say is apt to spoil the flooring and choke the 
drains. Things have certainly improved since the year of grace 1867, 
when a prosperous bustling British merchant was heard to declare that the 
Parisians were a century behind the Glasgow folks. But, alas! we have to 
pay for our luxuries and improvements, such as they are. In the matter 
of drains the city is no longer the grossly offensive sty it was, along with 
the majority of its continental brethren, whenever the temperature rose, or 
even when it did not rise. The olfactory nerves of the inhabitants have 
been somewhat sharpened during the present generation, and one is not so 
often confronted by the anomaly of dirt and diamonds in close proximity, 
But much remains to be done even in this respect; and, in the meantime, 
we must be content to be made the subjects of that vast field of experimen- 
tation which afforded such a keen prospect of delight to our civic governors 
in the Municipal Council. The subject is nota savoury one, and the various 
systems being in abeyance just now until it shall please the Prefectoral 
authorities to come to a decision, it may be well to pass it over, albeit there 
is poetical licence for its treatment, in the form of Victor Hugo’s celebrated 
aphorism that ‘ Paris has a belly as well as a soul,’”” 
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GCechnical Record. 


BEECHEY’S PATENT “ ANTI-FLUCTUATOR.” 

This is the name given to an ingenious apparatus, now being 
introduced to the notice of gas engineers and others, by Messrs. W. 
Parkinson and Co. Itis intended to prevent the fluctuation of gas 
in mains or services from which gas-engines are supplied. This 
object is effected by admitting a very small proportion of the gas 
supply into a chamber containing a thin leather diaphragm, to 
which is attached a spindle actuating a lever with counterbalance 
weight (as shown in the accompanying engraving). Near the 
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fulerum of the lever another spindle is connected, which is attached 
to a cone-valve, working in a horizontal seating near to the inlet of 
the apparatus. A sudden draught of gas, caused by the working 
of an engine or in any other way, is thus provided for, by the 
opening and closing of the valve sufficiently to allow of the proper 
quantity of gas required to keep the bag always full (but not under 
pressure) ; and no oscillation whatever occurs on the inlet of the 
* anti-fluctuator.”’ 

The manufacturers say that “the advantage of an apparatus 
of this kind is that it allows the gas and air to mix more perfectly 
and evenly before being exploded; and this must improve the 
working of the engine. Branches may, where the apparatus is in 
use, be taken off the engine supply-pipe at any place between the 
‘anti-fluctuator’ and the meter; while the lights which such 
branches supply will burn with perfect steadiness. There is no 
necessity either for the master-light to be fed through a separate 
main or meter; but it may be taken off the main supply-pipe 
between the inlet to the ‘anti-fluctuator’ and the meter. The 
apparatus is easily fixed; and, no liquid being used, it does not 
require any further attention. There is also no possibility of an 
escape of gas through evaporation or inattention ; and no necessity 
to turn off the gas-cock above the bag when starting the engine.”’ 

The “ anti-fluctuator’’ has been reported most favourably upon 
by Mr. William King, M. Inst. C.E., Engineer to the Liverpool 
United Gaslight Company, who has adopted many of them in his 
own districts. Messrs. Crossley Bros., Limited, have also used 
them with complete satisfaction in connection with their ‘* Otto” 
gas-engines ; and, in a letter addressed to the patentee, say they 
will recommend them to their clients. : 

Messrs. Parkinson and Co. are the sole licensees and manufac- 
turers for the United Kingdom, except the North of England, 
which is supplied by the Liverpool Gas-Fittings Company, Limited. 





A NEW PROCESS FOR SEPARATING AND RECOVERING 
THE VOLATILE CONSTITUENTS OF COAL. 

A paper with the above title was recently read before the Applied 
Chemistry and Physics Section of the Society of Arts. 

The author (Mr. T. B. Lightfoot, M. Inst. C.E.) said that, in 
bringing the subject before the Society, his object was, first, to 
point out briefly the necessity that exists for some simple and inex- 
pensive method of recovering the volatile products now almost 
universally lost in the coking of coal; then, to describe the nature 
of the process recently invented by Mr. John Jameson, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and the form of apparatus employed ; and, finally, 
to give some particulars respecting the utilization of the recovered 
products, and some considerations as to the possible application of 
the system. Concerning the first-named object of the paper, our 
readers are not specially interested; while, as to the second, Mr. 
Jameson’s proposals have several times been referred to in our 
pages. Mr. Lightfoot considers the process specially applicable to 
the coking ovens at present working in the United Kingdom, and 
using 20 million tons of coal annually; and says that if this were 
done, there would be obtained from this source alone ammonia 
corresponding to at least 90,000 tons of sulphate, worth more than 
£1,250,000. The oil would also be worth some £2,000,000; and 
the gas, at even 3d. per 1000 cubic feet, would come to £2,500,000. 
This would make, in all, the enormous total of £5,750,000 as the 
commercial value of products now being entirely wasted in the 
coking process. 

After further referring to the details of construction of the ovens, 
the author said that the production of coke in the Jameson plant 
was necessarily somewhat less than with close distillation. The 
difference amounted to not more than 2 cwt. per ton of coal treated, 
in favour of externally heated ovens. On the other hand, however, 
it was claimed for Jameson’s process that the average quality of 
coke was better, and of course, as a set off against the lessened 
production, there was the saving in gas, which might be used for 








heating, for giving power, or for lighting, in connection with such 
burners as the Lewis or Clamond, which depend for their illumi- 
nating power on the incandescence of platinum or some other 
incombustible material, instead of on the fine particles of carbon 
deposited in the flame itself. The volatile products were the pro- 
ducts of distillation of coal at a low temperature, and must be 
regarded as the vapours of various hydrocarbons (of the paraffin 
series) and of ammonia, saturating an atmosphere consisting chiefly 
of hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbonic oxide. Up to the present 
time, with the imperfect condensing apparatus employed, the data 
indicated that an average yield of about 8 gallons of crude oil, and 
ammonia equal to a production of 10lbs. of sulphate, might be 
expected per ton of coal; but with improved condensing arrange- 
ments, there was no doubt that a considerable quantity of vapours 
(especially ammonia) now lost, would be recovered. The oil was a 
crude paraftin, of specific gravity about ‘96, and contained a con- 
siderable quantity of solid paraffin of high melting point; but both 
quality and quantity varied so much with the kind of coal under 
treatment, that on this point it was impossible to give more than 
a general idea. 

The following table shows a few of the results obtained per ton 
of coal treated :— . 

Ammonia. 


= . Gals. Estimated in 
Kind of Coal. Cralle ot : Seuss of 
Sulphate. 
Shiremoor. .. . 13°00 9°87 
Brancepeth cannel. 12°20 6°00 
Longhurst, small 9°28 17°78 


The following may be taken as an average analysis of the crude 
oil :— 


Lubricating oil 39°5 per cent. 


Burning oil. 37°7 - 

Paraflin scale . : oS sé ; 13°5 is 

EE ke Ks eee, BS a 
100°0 


Mr. Lightfoot then proceeded to deal with the third of the above- 
named divisions of his subject, concerning which he said : Though 
many of the members of this Society are far better acquainted 
with the commercial value of the recovered products than I am, I 
must now say a few words as to the probability of such large 
quantities of oil, ammonia, and gas being profitably employed in 
various industries which do exist, and are likely to exist in this 
and other manufacturing countries. 

At the present time, we depend for our supply of petroleum or 
mineral oil on two principal sources—the natural springs of Canada 
and the United States, and the distillation of bituminous shale, 
which has been developed in Scotland into an immense industry, 
chiefly by the instrumentality of the late Mr. James Young. 
According to statistics recently published, it appears that, in 1882, 
we imported from America 41} million gallons of petroleum oil, 
and close upon 6 million gallons of petroleum spirit or benzo- 
line. Towards the end of the year, the price of the oil, which 
for the first nine months had ruled about 53d. per gallon, 
received a sudden rise, owing to reports reaching this country 
of the failure of the supply, and went up to as much as 74d. and 
73d. per gallon. Without, however, attaching too much import- 
ance to the apparently failing supply of American oils, in estima- 
ting the value of the English product, there can be no doubt that, 
at the present time, the average daily supply is nearer the daily 
consumption that may be reckoned for than it has been for the 
last five years; and it is in the highest degree probable that a per- 
manent rise in price will before long be made, unless supplies 
come in from other sources. With regard to the distillation of 
shale, few persons are aware of the immense magnitude of the 
works engaged in this industry. Altogether, in Scotland, there 
are about 70 oil works, at about 40 of which crude oil alone is 
made. There are two companies, each distilling 700 tons of shale 
per day; while two others each distil 400 tons; and five others 
each 200 tons. Two firms each make 12 tons of paraffin candles 
per day. When it is remembered that something like 30 gallons 
of crude oil, and ammonia equal to 17 lbs. of sulphate are obtained 
per ton of shale, the importance of the industry, and the great 
demand for the products, will be apparent. Shale oil works also 
exist in Wales and Cheshire; but are now almost kept going in 
refining crude oil from Scotland, on account of their supply of 
shale being exhausted. The great demand for crude oil is for the 
manufacture of illuminating and lubricating oils and solid parafiin, 
while from some are obtained aniline dyes and other valuable 
products. Illuminating gas of a very high quality is also made 
from the oil. 

With regard to ammonia, it will be known to most of you that 
there has been rapidly springing up of late years a new process for 
the manufacture of soda, perfected by M. Solvay, of Brussels, and 
known as the ammonia process. In a recent paper, read before 
the Society of Chemical Industry of London by Mr. Walter Weldon, 
F.R.S., it was pointed out that, though the commercial success of 
M. Solvay’s process only dates from 1866, yet already 163,000 tons 
a year, or 23 per cent. of the total soda production of the world, is 
made by it, and that at the present time seven large works, capable 
of making about 7000 tons of ammonia-soda a year, are being built, 
while several others are in contemplation. In point of fact, the 
Leblanc process threatens to become extinct, unless some means 
are discovered for greatly lessening the cost of production. Now, 
notwithstanding all that can be done, the annual loss of ammonia 
sulphate in making the 163,000 tons of soda amounts to no less 
than 9000 tons; so that, in this trade alone, it is evident that the 
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demand for ammonia is likely to be very great and increasing. 
Curiously enough, in the same paper, Mr. Weldon not only pointed 
out that the Jameson process would be likely to supply the demand 
for ammonia created by the extension of M. Solvay’s system, but 
that by its means it might be possible to so lower the cost of the pro- 
duction of Leblanc soda as to enable it to successfully compete with 
that made with ammonia. In the Leblane system, fuel, which at 
the present time is coal, amounts to as much as 350 per cent. of 
the weight of soda produced, while M. Solvay uses but 150 per cent. 
It was, therefore, suggested that the Leblanc soda makers should 
entirely cease to use raw coal as fuel, and should convert all their 
coal (except that used for mixing in the black-ash process) into 
coke ; collecting for sale the entire oil and ammonia, and utilizing 
the gas for heating purposes. If this could be done, and “ duff,” 
or very small coal, used for coking, the soda maker would virtually 
obtain his fuel for nothing, as the value of the recovered products 
would equal the original cost of the coal, and, in some cases, the 
expense of coking as well. 

Turning to agriculture, it is evident that, now that the guano 
deposits are becoming exhausted and poor in quality, the demand 
for artificially produced manures will increase year by year. Ina 
letter from Dr. Angus Smith, read at a meeting of this Society on 
the 26th of January, 1881, it was stated (in effect) that the ammonia 
from a million tons of coal, if used in manure as ammonia 
sulphate, would add about £533,000 worth of foods to the produce 
of the land; while if the ammonia from all the raw coal now burnt 
in this country was utilized in agriculture, we should add £50,000,000 
worth of bread stuffs, and might begin to export. Without ventur- 
ing to say that this could be realized, I think it will be agreed that 
an increased supply of ammonia must be of immense importance 
to the agricultural prospects of this country. 

The value of ammonia renders it imperative that the greatest 
possible production should be obtained. It is usual to say that 
coal contains so much ammonia. But it is, of course, well known 
among chemists that such a statement is untrue; only the elements 
for its production being contained in it. These are nitrogen and 
hydrogen; and as the latter gas is always present in much greater 
quantity than is needed for the conversion of all the nitrogen into 
ammonia, it is the amount of nitrogen present that should deter- 
mine the ammonia-producing power of any coal. Unfortunately, 
only a small proportion of the nitrogen is thus made use of; about 
40 per cent remaining in the coke unchanged, while a large per- 
centage is driven off with the gas in its elementary condition, and 
only from 14 to 20 per cent. combines with the hydrogen to form 
ammonia. There is, therefore, much scope for ingenuity in finding 
some means for further utilizing the supply of nitrogen; and it is 
to be hoped that the researches of Professor W. Foster, M.A.,* 
will throw greater light on this important subject. 

The composition of the gas collected from the Jameson ovens, 
after its passage through the condenser, varies according to the 
coal under treatment, and the length of time the charge has been 
burning. An approximate average is given in the following table :— 


tees «ie. eo Ce ew ef 3°5 per cent. 
Min + +4 248. che ee WG « 
Ma alee © Oe ee we ele We 
- + we eh ee ewe SE Se ee Oe Ge 
Mesa nee een er oe eo GS 


100°0 
And from this it will be seen that, compared with London coal gas 
of average quality, its calorific power is about one-third. As a 
heating agent, therefore, assuming its cost to be 6d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, the price for a given effect will be 1s. 6d., as against, say, 3s. 
for ordinary coal gas. 

It cannot be overlooked that there is a very wide-spread feeling 
that the time is not far distant when the existing method of 
obtaining motive power by the generation of steam will be super- 
seded by a more economical process, in which heat energy will be 
directly converted into mechanical work, without the intervention 
of a fluid such as steam, which, in the best compound engines, 
only permits a utilization of about one-tenth of the energy de- 
veloped in the furnace. Expression was given to this by Sir 
Frederick Bramwell, F.R.S., at a meeting of the British Associa- 
tion in 1880, when he stated that if the Mechanical Section of the 
Association should meet 50 years hence, he thought members 
would not speak of the steam-engine except as a curiosity to be 
found in museums. At the present time, gas-engines of com- 
paratively small power are actually working with a fuel expen- 
diture of 1°4 lbs. per indicated horse power per hour, a performance 
rather better than that of the best steam-engines; and though 
there are doubtless many practical difficulties to be overcome, I 
certainly look forward to the time when our present wasteful 
method of using coal for obtaining motive power, will give way to 
a system more in accordance with the spirit of the age. 

With these considerations in view, I think it is certain that the 
gas recovered in the coking process, instead of being consumed 
under a boiler, will be utilized in gas-engines, for the production of 
all power required in the neighbourhood of the ovens, for working 
colliery and other machinery, and in adjacent factories. 

It now only remains for me to ask your attention while I make 
an appeal in favour of the substitution of gas and coke for heating 
purposes, both in manufactories and dwelling-houses, where raw 
coal is now employed. Look at it how we may, the use of raw fuel 
at the present time is only to be regarded as a relic of former 
ignorance, handed down from a time when the chemical composi- 


* See Journat, Vol. XL., pp. 1081, 1124. 








tion of coal and its products were unknown; when there was no 
use for ammonia, or for what we now call the bye-products; and 
when economy was the last thing thought of, provided the desired 
result was obtained. Now, however, all this is changed. We have 
ascertained the composition of coal and its products with the greatest 
accuracy; and we know, as an absolute fact, that in burning the 
condensable volatile constituents, we are consuming materials 
which, if applied in the arts and manufactures, have an intrinsic 
value many times above what they bear as heating agents. Be- 
sides which, we are producing smoke and dirt, fouling the atmo- 
sphere, and encouraging certain forms of disease; and in domestic 
fireplaces, according to a favourable estimate, are sending 60 per 
cent. of the heat up our chimneys. And what is the set-off against 
all this? Nothing at all, as far as I can see, in regard to manu- 
factories, where it is admitted that gas would be a cheaper, more 
convenient, more easily regulated, and more cleanly fuel ; while in 
domestic fire-places the luxury of having a blazing fire which can 
be poked is the only reason I have heard alleged in favour of the 
retention of the present system, which involves more expense and 
more labour than if gaseous fuel or coke had to be dealt with. I 
am not now alluding to the use of ordinary illuminating gas, which 
Sir C. W. Siemens has shown can be economically and advan- 
tageously applied as fuel in combination with coke; but I refer to 
a gas made specially with a view to heating purposes, such as the 
gas obtained in the Jameson process, and which would be supplied 
at a cost of not more than 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. Such a gas would 
be available for all manufacturing purposes; and, by using it with 
some regenerative system, the highest economy would be attained. 
It would also be delivered to our houses, and consumed for cooking 
and warming, either with or without coke, while it would also be 
suitable for driving gas-motors, if indeed electricity, generated by 
engines worked with the gas near its point of production, had not 
previously stepped in for driving our domestic machinery. It is, 
however, difficult to see how electricity could compete with gas as 
an economical motor, unless it was on the score of simplicity; as 
with gas at hand, except under special conditions, it would 
obviously be cheaper to use it directly in an engine than through 
the medium of electric energy. 

An interesting paper by Mr. G. E. Davis was published in the 
February number of the Journal of Chemical Industry, from 
which much practical information can be obtained as to the com- 
parative values of various methods of warming rooms. The 
results arrived at, after many carefully conducted experiments, 
were that 1 ton of dry coke, burnt alone in a suitable stove, has 
the same heating effect as a ton of Lancashire coal, and is smoke- 
less; and that 12 cubic feet of ordinary coal gas are about equal in 
heating effect to 1lb. of coal. In the following tables are given a 
summary of costs for coal, coke, and gas; the latter being of the 
usual quality supplied in Manchester and rather better than what 
we have in London :— 


( Coal, 40 lbs., at 8d. per cwt. . 2°86d. 
In fire-grate . 1 Coke, 50 lbs., at 7s. Pa. perton. . . 200 
Clenebow { Fletcher's, 240 c. ft., at 3s. per 1000 . 864 
OR-GLOVES | Lux Calor, 200 c. ft., Pa ss . 7°20 
ae ( Coal, 18 lbs., at 8d. per cwt. . . 120 
Stove 1 Coke, 20 lbs., at 7s. 6d. per ton . . + 080 
In a stove in use in Mr. Davis’s study the cost per day is— 
Coke for 13 hours, 14lbs., at 7s. 6d. a ton . ee oe 
Gas for lighting, 10 c. ft., at 3s. per 1000 . 036 
Total . 092d. 


And the temperature of the room is raised from 45° to 60° Fahr., 
in one hour, and easily maintained. It would, therefore, seem 
that, as a heating agent, coke is by far the most economical, espe- 
cially when applied in a close stove. Unfortunately, however, this 
mode of application is one which is open to objection from several 
points of view. It, first of all, is incompatible with the generally 
accepted idea that the fire must be visible; and then there is the 
chance that, through some negligence, carbonic oxide may be per- 
mitted to escape into the room. I am, therefore, inclined to think 
that we should look to the heating of our dwelling-houses by the 
combustion of coke, with or without gas, in an open fireplace 
specially constructed to carry on the operation in an economical 
way; but for convenience in lighting the coke, and in regulating 
the temperature, as well as from the more pleasant appearance of 
the fire, it appears probable that the combination of coke and gas, 
as suggested by Sir C. W. Siemens, will be the method to be more 
generally adopted. 

At the present time, it is estimated that about 80 million tons of 
coal are annually consumed in the raw state in this country. 
Probably part of this coal is unfit for coking; but even taking 
60 million tons as the quantity which might be treated by the 
Jameson process, we have, at present prices, £17,250,000 as the 
annual value of the bye-products now being wasted, provided the 
gas could be utilized in the manner previously mentioned. This 
is exclusive of the sum of £5,750,000, previously referred to as the 
value of products which might be recovered from coke ovens 
now in operation, which would bring the total to no less than 
£23,000,000 a year. Besides this, it is possible to bring into use 
large quantities of ‘ duff’ and shale, now left at the pits, from 
which both oil, ammonia, and gas could be extracted. The 
attainment of such a result is of immense importance. But it 
can only be accomplished along with the introduction of improved 
systems of obtaining motive power and heat; and surely these 
are matters well worthy the serious consideration of this Society. 

In the course of the subsequent discussion, 

Mr. J. C. Stevenson, M.P., said that he had seen this process in 
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operation; and although he was not prepared to say that all the 
advantages which were anticipated would be actually realized, 
still it was a most interesting experiment, directed to a very 
desirable object. There was one point which had not been noticed 
in the paper, which was this: It was well known that there was 
about 2 per cent. of sulphur in all the coal which was burnt, but 
no reference had been made as to what became of it by this method 
of treating the coke. It would be a desirable thing if the sulphur, 
which at present only vitiated the air and destroyed vegetation, 
could be used for industrial processes. 

Mr. B. E. R. Newianps remarked that he had been told that 
the amount of ammonia yielded per ton of coal varied from 2 to 
13 lbs., and when the best coal was used, it sometimes only gave 
60 per cent. of coke, and a very poor yield of ammonia, so that he 
did not think one was justified in saying that, if this process was 
applied to the coking of all the coal in the kingdom the same good 
results alleged would all be obtained. Some of the suitable coals 
would, no doubt, give good results, but if inland or ordinary north 
country coals were experimented upon, the results would not be so 
favourable. 

Sir F. Apet, F.R.S., said, with regard to the application of 
gaseous fuel to heating purposes, it could not be doubted that the 
time was not far distant when houses would be supplied with fuel 
thus made; but there would have to be an important advance in 
the method of burning such fuel, and of applying it also, by simple 
means, as an illuminating agent. 

Mr. W. R. E. Cotzs said the paper dealt in a somewhat slight 
manner with certain points connected with the use of the gas to be 
obtained by the process. In one particular case it assumed that the 
gas would be used in gas-engines ; but experiments which had been 
made with the common type of gas-engines tended to show that 
the motive power, speaking broadly, was relative to the illumina- 
ting power of the gas employed. With regard to the use of the 
gas obtained for heating purposes by this process, the value was 
assumed to be 3d. per 1000 feet ; but this was purely an arbitrary 
estimate. There could be no doubt that, at the present time, there 
was no system that could commend itself to any practical man, by 
which to use gaseous fuel under steam boilers. Passing away from 
the particular process to the very broad conclusions drawn by Mr. 
Lightfoot, that the use of raw coal should be done away with, he 
could not endorse the remark, for this reason, that every one knew 
that a very large proportion of the coal of the United Kingdom was 
unsuited to treatment by the Jameson process. He had received a 
letter from Dr. Angus Smith, in which that gentleman said he 
endorsed the statement in the paper as to the food products which 
might be obtained by the use of ammonia as a fertilizer. From trials 
made with domestic heating appliances, it was found on an average 
that, from a large number of open grates, 43 per cent. of the heat 
generated was carried up the chimney; 42 per cent. was radiated 
into the room, and absorbed by the walls; and 15 per cent. was 
lost by conduction and radiation externally. From stoves, these 
figures would be (respectively) 24 per cent., 54 per cent., and 22 per 
cent. ; while there was a wide difference in the heating efficiency of 
various open grates and close stoves—say from 2° to 6° rise of tem- 
perature in the room per pound: of coal burnt in open grates, and 
8° ‘to 11° in close stoves—and even wider discrepancy in the 
efficiency of boiler furnaces. Thus it was obvious there were 
ample scope and need for general improvement in appliances for 
the use of raw coal, as well as for the application of gaseous fuel. 
Mr. J. Jameson and Mr. Stevenson had correctly pointed out 
that there was 2 per cent. of sulphur in ordinary coal. Some 
samples of coke made by the process which had been described 
having been tested, it was found that the quantity of sulphur 
remaining in the coke was 0°8 per cent. There was a process for 
obtaining the deposited sulphur, and ha hoped that there was a 
prospect before them of recovering about half the sulphur which 
came away from the coal in the form of sulpburetted hydrogen. 
If successful, they might, therefore, expect 0°6 cwt. of sulphur 
per ton of coal treated; or from the spoil-heap, a still larger pro- 
portionate yield. Mr. Newlands had drawn attention to the fact 
that the ammonia yielded by a ton of coal varied from 2 lbs. to 
13 lbs. This arose to some extent from variation in the quantity of 
the coal treated ; but it also arose from the fact that the trials tabu- 
lated gave results of many experiments on different modes of work- 
ing. Lately experiments were made with ‘‘spoil;”’ and in the result 
a large quantity of good burning gas was obtained, as well as a 
considerable yield of oil and ammonia, and an entirely innocuous 
refuse. The exact yield of products had not yet been ascertained. 
In the case of the coke oven which had been described, the 
moment the coal was so heated as to part with the volatile con- 
stituents, the products were drawn down through colder coal and 
taken away; whereas, in gas-works, the constituents, liberated at 
the same heat, came in contact with the sides of an intensely 
heated retort, and so underwent a second decomposition, which 
resulted in the formation of new compounds. He believed that, 
by some process of treating the oiis, nearly all the products obtain- 
able in gas-works might be produced. Some experiments had 
been tried by Mr. Norman Redmayne, by passing the vapour of 
these oils through a red-hot combustion tube, testing for benzol 
before and after; and he found that a very considerable increase 
in the quantity of contained benzol was thus produced. 

Mr. WALTER Browne said he had had one of Siemens’s gas and 
coke fires in his dining-room for three winters, and with satisfac- 
tory results. In this grate it was very difficult to get a draught; 
but notwithstanding this fact, the result had been good, especially 
as to the absence of dirt and smell. He could not understand why 





the arrangement had not made more progress, unless it was from 
the fact that the inventor had neglected to patent it. 

The CuatrmMan (Sir H. Hussey Vivian, Bart., M.P.) observed 
that there was no question which touched Englishmen more deeply 
than that of the consumption of coal. Many years ago, great anxiety 
was felt as to the condition of the coal-fields ; indeed, so great was 
the anxiety that it was commented upon by Sir William Armstrong, 
and also by Mr. Gladstone, who had made it a foundation for the 
reduction of the National Debt. He (the Chairman) felt that the 
fear was unfounded ; and, in order that the question should be at 
once and for ever set at rest, in 1866 he moved for the appointment 
of a Commission to investigate the supplies of unwrought coal in 
this country. This Commission entered very laboriously into the 
whole question, and reported that the coal-fields were capable of 
supplying all the wants of the nation for a considerable number 
of years, at the present rate of consumption. How great the 
increase in consumption would be, no one could tell; but there 
were two opposing forces constantly at work—one being the intro- 
duction of economy in the use of mineral fuel; and the other, the 
constantly increasing wants and draughts upon the stock. The 
process which had been described was one for economizing the 
consumption of fuel. He believed that the present system, both 
in domestic use and in the manufactures of the country, was an 
exceedingly wasteful one; and, therefore, one could but hail with 
the greatest satisfaction any proposition which offered a chance of 
success in economizing fuel. ‘The prospect held out was one of 
great advantage also with regard to the future agriculture of the 
country. If anything like the results which had been foreshadowed 
could be obtained, the production of ammonia would be sufficient 
to supply every want, and to cause the productive capacity of the 
country to be enormously increased. No one could over-estimate 
the importance of this to a small country like England, which was 
so densely peopled, and so dependent on the world at large for its 
supplies of food. He had been much struck by the figures given. 
The quantity of raw coal which was coked was stated to be 20 
million tons; and if this were capable of producing valuable 
products to the extent of £3,250,000, it was an enormous gain. 
If such benefit as had been stated were likely to be derived 
from the process, there could be no question that, before long, 
every coke oven in the country would be furnished with an 
apparatus for condensing the valuable bye-products which were 
now wasted in the air. Undoubtedly this could not be effected 
without the loss of a certain amount of coke; but then they were 
informed that that which was lost was the frothy bad coke which 
was always at the top of the charge. If they could supply any 
portion of the oil which was now being imported from America, 
that also would be a clear gain. The excess of England’s imports 
over exports was a matter which alarmed many ; but it was really 
not so alarming if the dividends in foreign securities were taken 
into account. It would be still less so if the country could be 
enriched by being self-producing, and if the money could be saved 
which was now expended in artificial manures, and in the purchase 
of mineral oils. By the process which had been described, un- 
doubtedly there would be a great acquisition to the wealth of the 
country, and if it could be done with so comparatively small a 
quantity as 20 millions of tons, what might not be hoped for if the 
same process could be applied to the vast amount of raw coal which 
was used throughout the length and breadth of the land. Whether 
the process could ever be applied to domestic fires was a matter 
which many might doubt. He could confirm what had been said 
by Mr. Browne with regard to the satisfactory working of gas-coke 
fires in ordinary rooms. Coke, in ordinary fire-places, formed an 
excellent means of warming rooms; and, at the present time, the 
House of Commons was warmed by coke fires. Nothing could be 
more barbarous than to use the hydrocarbons, which were capable 
of producing such valuable results, in the way they were used—by 
throwing them into the atmosphere, and defiling everything in the 
surrounding neighbourhood. Paris was chiefly heated by non- 
gaseous coals obtained from South Wales ; and a time would come, 
no doubt, when London would be as bright and joyous as Paris, if 
Englishmen, like the Parisians, used very little bituminous coal. 
In conclusion, he proposed a vote of thanks to the reader of the 
paper. 

Mr. Licutroot, in reply, stated that the tables which accom- 
panied his paper did not represent the best results that had been 
obtained ; but gave averages, taken over a considerable period, with 
different kinds of coal. Mr. Newlands had mentioned that the 
amount of ammonia was from 2 to 13 lbs. per ton of coal; but this 
was not quite correct, as in some cases as much as 174lbs. had 
been recovered. With regard to Mr. Coles’s remarks, there was 
no doubt that, in order to develop an indicated horse power in a 
gas-engine, a much larger quantity of coke-oven gas would be 
required than’ if ordinary coal gas was used (probably about four 
times as much) ; but the cost being less, the price of an indicated 
horse power would be reduced considerably below what it was at 
present. The value of the gas had been taken at 3d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, so as not to exaggerate the saving to be anticipated by the 
adoption of the recovery process; but he thought it quite possible 
that, in many instances, 6d. would be nearer the mark. 

The vote of thanks having been unanimously carried, the meet- 
ing terminated. 





Mr. W. H. S. Guenpat, who has for some 13 years been in the service 
of the Gas Committee of the Salford Corporation, has been appointed 
Engineer and Manager of the Haslingden Gas Company, out of about 50 
applicants. 
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Correspondence. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.} 


HARTLEY’S “UNIVERSAL” PHOTOMETER. 

Sir,—In the notice of my ‘“ Universal”? photometer which appeared 
in the last number of the Journat, it is said that “ the first instrumein 
of this class has been made and used for the tests now in progress nt 
connection with the judging of the exhibits at the Crystal Palace. The 
examiners have found the arrangement so convenient that they now use 
it exclusively for the purpose with the Methven 2-candle screen.”’ In 
the foregoing there are two words—namely “‘ first’ and “ exclusively ” 
—which should be excised, as they convey a wrong impression. The 
Jirst “‘ Universal” photometer was made fully two years ago, has been 
much used by myself, and is now in my possession. The examiners 
have not and do not use my photometer exclusively—they have other 
photometers at command; and having satisfied themselves, by com- 
parative experiments, that the results obtained with the “ Universal ”’ 
are accurate, they use it or the other instruments as their judgment 
directs. It is necessary that these facts should be stated in order that 
it may be understood that these gentlemen are actuated by no undue 
partiality to a particular instrument. 

Allow me also to say that the second method of testing which is 
described—viz., ‘to set the disc so that the rays of light from each 
source [i.e., from the standard and from the burner under test} shall 
fall upon - opposite sides’’ of the disc “at an equal angle,” is 
due entirely to those gentlemen; as are also the arrangements by which 
the disc can be set with certainty at any required angle. 

I wish further to express my thanks to those gentlemen who have 
found my instrument useful in their operations, for suggestions for a 
few other improvements, which tend to enhance the convenience of 
application. What these improvements are is specified in a pamphlet 
which will soon be issued. , - 

55, Millbank Street, S.W., June 8, 1883. F. W. Harrier. 


Register of Patents. 


MANUFACTURE oF Gas.—Chandler, S., of Newington Causeway, London. 
No. 4572; Sept. 26, 1882. 

This invention relates to the formation and arrangement of the interior 
revolving surfaces of the “ Standard” washer-scrubber; in order, as the 
patentee says, that they may be “more easily and simply separated and 
replaced if and when they require to be cleaned.” The arrangement is thus 
described in the specification: “I first join two outside plates by means of 
straps of iron, so as to form as it were a basket or receptacle just the width 
to contain any given number of sheets ; and at the lower part of this I also 
place a support. I then slide in the sheets, which find a support on the 
lower stretcher, whilst the sides are secured by the side straps which join 
the two outer frames. I then place other cross straps on the top of the 
thinner segments, which, being turned up at either end, secure the whole 
intact by means of bolts passing through the two frame-plates. The con- 
sequence is that, the lower ends of the segments being smaller than the 
upper, it is only necessary to remove the top straps, turn the bundle upside 
down, and the whole scrubbing material will fall out singly, and when 
cleaned be ready for replacement. Hitherto this has not been so easily, 
quickly, and inexpensively accomplished, as rivets have been passed through 
all the segments to make them secure, and the sheets somewhat damaged 
in the operation of getting them apart.” 











Gas-Burners.—Douglass, J. N., of Dulwich, Surrey. No. 4796; Oct. 9, 
1882. (Not proceeded with.) 

This invention consists of a circular-flame burner constructed similarly 
to that described in patent No. 84 of 1881; but preferably of not more than 
one ring-chamber for gas. At the centre the burner is provided with a 
hollow deflector of platinum or other indestructible material, so formed as 
to cause gas and air passing through it to be deflected laterally, and thus 
(by contact with the surrounding shell of flame) to produce intense com- 
bustion and illumination. Two or more ring-chambers may be employed 
for larger burners. Outside the chamber is a deflector and deflecting glass 
chimney, arranged in the manner described in the previous patent. 


Gas Licutrnc Apparatus.—Sugg, W. T., of Vincent Street, Westminster. 
No. 4813; Oct. 10, 1882. 

This invention relates more particularly to gas apparatus where a high 
illuminating power is required—from 200 to 1000 candle power; but it is 
also applicable to ordinary lighting. 

In the first case, the patentee states, it is usual to employ two, three, or 
more Argand burners of varying dimensions arranged concentrically one 
within the other. This arrangement necessitates a long chimney, in order 
to obtain the requisite amount of draught to raise the flame to its highest 
state of incandescence, and also to carry off the products of combustion. 
The lower part of this chimney must be made of glass; but the upper part 
may be of metal, which fits down on to the glass. The glass portion of the 
chimney becomes unequally heated (the part in close proximity to the 
flame becoming hotter than the upper part); the consequence being that 
unequal expansion takes place, and the glass breaks. Besides, the oxygen 
contained in the air admitted to the burner at the base of the flame becomes 
exhausted before it reaches the top; and consequently the top of the flame 
does not receive the proper amount of oxygen to raise it to the highest 
point of incandescence. There thus results a loss of illuminating power 
and the production of smoke. A long chimney, moreover, is liable to render 
the flame unsteady by creating at times too great a draught of air. The 
object of the present invention is to avoid these inconveniences. 

In fig. 1 is shown the improvement as adapted to a single Argand burner 
for use ina room. In this arrangement L is the ventilating shaft or flue. 
The mouth of the flue is placed sufficiently high above the top of the glass 
chimney as not to interfere with the entrance of air between the two 
chimneys. The diameter of this ventilating shaft with respect to the glass 
chimney will depend upon the size of the burner—with a 50-candle Argand 
or flat-flame burner it should have a diameter of 3 inches, and the flue L a 
diameter of 6 inches. The flue is supported from the ceiling in any con- 
venient manner below a ventilator M, which serves to carry off not only 
the products of combustion from the lamp, but also the vitiated air from 
the apartment. The current of cool air rushing up the flue prevents the 
radiation of heat into the apartment, and keeps the chimney cool; thus 
preventing the roaring of the heated gases from the flame up the chimney. 
In the drawings the chimney is shown as consisting of porcelain at the 
lower part, with an upward continuation of metal. 
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Fig. 2 shows at A three of Sugg’s ‘‘ London” Argand burners, placed con- 
centrically one within the other. In these burners a steatite chamber is 
used, from which the gas issues, at the point of ignition, at an almost 
inappreciable pressure. Each burner is connected by tubes B with a gas 
chamber C. In this chamber are one, two, or more regulators D (one is 
shown in the drawing), to regulate the flow of gas into the upper part of 
the chamber. Below these regulators, and above the inlet-pipe, is a piece of 
flannel E, or any other material which will serve as a filter to prevent dust 
or dirt entering the chamber. The area of the tubes supplying the burners 
must be such as to distribute the gas contained ‘in the chamber in the 
proper proportions requisite for each burner. As one mode of ensuring 
this, the tubes which supply the inner and second burners are connected 
with a special chamber F, into which the gas is allowed to enter by regu- 
lated openings G. Externally of the outer burner is a dome H, which 
directs the air necessary to support combustion into the middle of, and 
between the burners. Above this dome is a second and smaller dome I, the 
lower part of which is perforated. This is intended to cause a current of 
air to impinge on the outer flame near the level of the top of the burner. 
A perforated gallery is secured to this dome to carry the glass chimney J, 
and also to allow of air passing between the chimney and the dome to 
supply the middle portion of the flame with the requisite oxygen. The 
glass chimney, instead of being 12 or 14 inches long, as in other apparatus 
of this class, is made just the height of the flame; and above it is sus ended, 
so that it will just enter within the glass, a porcelain chimney K, of some- 
what smaller diameter. In this manner an annular space will be formed 
between the edges of the two chimneys, by which air can pass to the top of 
the flame to supply it with the necessary oxygen to ensure a proper state 
of incandescence at this point, and prevent the formation of smoke and the 
loss of illuminating power. ' 

The patentee says: “By the means above described the whole of the 
flame will receive a proper supply of air, and the brilliancy of the light will 
thereby be enhanced, and more perfect combustion than heretofore will be 
obtained. As the break in the continuity of chimney will interfere with 
the draught, the length of the porcelain chimney must be such as to restore 
the speed of the draught to that necessary to properly supply the lower 

art of the flame with air. When the apparatus is used in a room, a venti- 
ating shaft or flue must be provided, to prevent the radiation of heat from 
the chimney; and this ventilating flue will also serve to ventilate the apart- 
ment.” 

Although the invention has been described with respect to Argand 
burners, it is also applicable to flat-flames used with a globe. In this case 
a porcelain chimney with a bell mouth, the diameter of which is nearly, 
the same as that of the opening in the top of the globe, is employed. This 
chimney is suspended within the globe a little below the top. The length 
and diameter of the chimney will, of course, depend upon the amount of 
draught required to produce the greatest amount of light or a clear bril- 
liant flame. An arrangement of flat-flame burner is shown in fig. 3, and 
will be readily understood without further description. 


Warer-Meters, &c —Homer, W. and C. W. B., of Northwich. No. 4759; 
Oct. 6, 1882. ; E42 
This apparatus consists of a cylinder with a piston, and with inlet ports 
at each end, connected to which are two pipes or chambers communicating 
at top and bottom with the inlet and outlet pipe, and so arranged as to 
contain four seatings for two double-seated valves of a form somewhat 
similar to equilibrium valves, one double-seated valve in each pipe. These 
valves move by a falling weight on an arm or lever, so arranged as to be 
tipped over at the end of each in and out stroke, by being connected 
with the piston-rod. A horizontal shaft, on which is mounted a lever or 
late having two snugs for the weight-arm or lever to fall upon, moves 
oth valves at each stroke; and so admits the fluid on one side of the 
piston and lets it discharge from the other side. The weight lever anid 
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the snug-plate are both loose on the shaft; but on the same shaft is fixed 
a half snug-plate, by a set screw or key, so that a small moving rod (con- 
nected with the shaft) will tip the weight on the lever arm over each way. 
On the small rod two pins are fixed to regulate the tip at any distance of 
travel required for the piston. The small rod is moved by a boss on the 
wiston-od ; having also a hole on the side for guiding the small rod con- 
taining the pins. 


Gas-Enortnes.—Clerk, D., of Glasgow. No. 4948; Oct. 18, 1882. 

This invention has for its object to improve the construction and action 
of motive-power engines worked by combustible gas or vapour, so that 
power may be developed during each instroke as well as during each 
outstroke. 






































The development of power during each instroke is obtained by the 
continued expansion of the gases which have partly expanded during the 
outstroke ; and, in one modification, the gases which have partly expanded 
in the main or ignition cylinder are led into another cylinder which is in 
line with, and behind the main cylinder, and therein act on a piston con- 
nected to the main piston or ram. The action is controlled by piston 
slide-valves working in oe situated between the two cylinders ; the 
ignitions being effected by means described in patent No. 1089 of 1881. 

For engines of moderate and large powers, and when it is desired to 
economize gas as much as possible, the parts are proportioned so that the 
explosive mixture of combustible gas or vapour and air is forced intoa 
reservoir under considerable pressure; but for small powers the engine 
may be modified so as to work with little or no compression. In all cases, 
however, the combustible gas or vapour and air are drawn in so as to form 
a mixture which is practically uniform. In engines constructed for large 
powers, or so as to compress the explosive gaseous mixture to a high 
pressure, there may be two cylinders besides the ignition cylinder arranged 
s0 that there may be a third stage of expansion. 

In another modification, the compound or “two expansion stages” 
feature of the engines just described is adapted to an engine which in 
other respects is constructed and operates like the engine described in the 
earlier specification. 

Fig. 1 shows a plan, and fig. 2 a longitudinal section of an engine con- 
structed according to this invention. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
2492.—PickineG, G. G., and Hopkins, W., Bow, “‘ Improvements in gas 


motor engines.” May 18, 1883. 

2517.—Haiau, W. B., and Nutra.u, J., Oldham, “Improvements in gas- 
engines.” May 21, 1883. 

2519.—Cuapman, G., Glasgow, “Improvements in obtaining ammonia 
salt from gases generated by the combustion or destructive distillation of 
coal or other bituminous substances.” May 21, 1883. 

2525.—SouTTeR, W., the younger, and Epxrns, T., Birmingham, “ An 
improvement or improvements in water-slide gaseliers or gas chandeliers.” 
May 21, 1883. 

2544.—Pirt, S., “Improvements in the manufacture of gas and in 
apparatus employed therein.” A communication. (Complete specification.) 
May 22, 1883. 

2561.—Nasu, L. H., Brooklyn, U.S.A., “Improvements in the method of 
and means for operating gas-engines, and improvements in the con- 
struction and mode of operation of such engines.” (Complete specifica- 
tion.) May 22, 1883. 

2562.—Cark, A. M., ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus for the manufacture 
= gas from liquid hydrocarbons and steam.” A communication. May 22, 
1883. 

2572.—Ruopes, G. G., Liversedge, “ Improvements in steam generators 
in combination with apparatus for the manufacture of inflammable gas.” 
May 23, 1883. 

2606.—Murr, J. S., Highgate Road, London, “ A new orimproved method 
of obtaining artificial light and heat, and apparatus therefor.” (Complete 
specification.) May 25, 1883. 

2623.—MacavuLay-CrurksHank, G., ‘Improvements in the manufacture 
of air gas for illuminating, heating, and other purposes, and in apparatus 
employed in such manufacture.” A communication. May 26, 1883. 

2654.—Leont, S., St. Paul Street, London, ‘‘ Improvements in burners 
applicable to gas cooking apparatus.” May 29, 1383. 

2669.—Cooprer, W. J., Westminster Chambers, ‘Improvements in the 
obtaining of ammonia from coal gas.’ May 29, 1883. 

2702.—P1ePER, C., ‘“‘ Improvements in gas motors.” 
May 31, 1883. 

2706.—CroweE, E. and E., Manchester, and Crowe, H., Middlesbrough, 
“Improvements in gas caloric motive engines.” May 31, 1883. 
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May 31, 1883. 
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2767.—Symons, H., Totnes, ‘“‘Improved apparatus for treating coal or 
other illuminating or heating gas.” June 4, 1883. 

2781.—Muir, J. S., Highgate Road, London, ‘An improved apparatus 
for carburetting air and delivering or distributing the same for lighting 
and heating purposes, which apparatus is also applicable to other pur- 
poses.” (Complete specification.) June 5, 1883. 


A communication. 





Hegal Intelligence, 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE—COURT OF APPEAL. 
Fripay, JuNE 8, 
(Before the Master oF THE Rous and Lords Justices LinpLey and F Ry.) 
NORMANTON GAS COMPANY UV. POPE AND PEARSON, LIMITED. 

This was an appeal by the defendants from a judgment of Justices Field 

and Williams on a special case stated for the opinion of the Court.* The 

laintiffs are a Gas Company, and the defendants a Limited Company 
ormed for the purpose of working extensive beds and seams of coal lying 
under lands at Normanton and other places. From the time of their 
incorporation in October, 1874, until 1881, they held, under the Duke of 
Leeds, and had worked in the usual way, a large quantity of coal under- 
neath a public highway called the Normanton Common Road, which 
passed over the common or waste ground called Normanton Common. In 
consequence of these mining operations of the defendants, the support 
which the road had previously derived from the subjacent soil and 
minerals was taken away, and by reason thereof the road during the latter 
of 1878 subsided along a considerable portion of its length, and sank 
elow its original level, to the extent in many places of 3 or 4 feet. This 
subsidence of the road caused the plaintiffs’ mains and gas-pipes to be 
broken, and damaged in several places, whereby a quantity of gas escaped. 
Neither the plaintiffs nor the Company from whom they purchased were 
owners or occupiers of any lands under which the minerals were situated ; 
but, with the knowledge and consent of the Surveyor of Highways, they 
had placed their mains and gas-pipes there without the consent of the 
defendants. The defendants had incurred great expense in working the 
coal, and they still possessed a large tract of coal of great value under the 
highway and adjacent thereto; oat the special case found that if they were 
obliged to leave coal in order to support the plaintiffs’ pipes and mains 
placed in the highway, they would sustain considerable loss, and have to 
incur great expense. The plaintiffs by this action sought to restrain the 
defendants from taking away the support of the highway, and also to 
recover damages for the injury already sustained. The defendants denied 
the right of the plaintiffs to recover; and alleged, by way of counter-claim, 
that if the plaintiffs were entitled to damages and an injunction, they were 
bound to indemnify the defendants against the loss which would be caused 
thereby in working the coal and affording such support. Their Lordships 
of the Queen’s Bench Division found in favour of the plaintiffs, and from 
this finding the defendants appealed. 

The Soricrror-GENERAL and Mr. H. D. Greene appeared for the appel- 
lants; Mr. Forzes, Q.C., and Mr. C. M. Arxrnson for the respondents. 

The Master of the Rotts, in delivering judgmont, said this was an 
action brought by the Normanton Gas Company against the defendants, 
who had the right to work mines by virtue of leases granted to them by the 
Duke of Leeds, who was the Lord of the Manor. The manor was enclosed 
under the Inclosure Act, and afterwards highways were laid out ; the right 
to work the minerals being reserved to the Duke. After the date of the 
Inclosure Act, the Gas Company laid pipes under the highway thus set 
out, and also in other places; and in the year 1878 they had at work, as 
part of the machinery for supplying the district with gas, the pipes which 
they had thus laid under the highway. The Gas Company had no rights 
or liabilities conferred or imposed upon them by the Gas-Works Clauses 
Act, as this Act was not incorporated in their Private Act. Therefore it 
would seem the pipes were laid under the highway without the authority of 
Parliament, and, as far as appeared, without the express permission of the 
Duke of Leeds. In 1878 the plaintiff Company went to Parliament and ob- 
tained an Act for incorporating them with the old Company, and obtaining 
additional powers. It was suggested that, by reason of the old Company 
having laid their gas-pipes in land belonging to the Duke of Leeds without 
authority from him and from Parliament, these pipes did not belong 
to the Gas Company at all, but belonged to the Duke of Leeds, because 
they had become part of the freehold; and that consequently the Act of 
Parliament did not pass the pipes over to the present plaintiffs. This 
was a formidable point ; but the Court must consider the ordinary course 
of business in obtaining a Private Act, and what was the intention of the 
Legislature in passing the Normanton Gas Company’s Act. Could it be 
doubted that the new Company were proposing to Parliament to give 
them power to take the existing pipes as well as to lay others? If this was 
not so, then they were going to Parliament for a rank absurdity. If ithad 
been supposed that the pipes already laid belonged to the Duke of Leeds, 
the application would have been to take the pipes from him as well as to 
take the rest of the works from the original Company. If the Duke had 
given a licence to lay the pipes, the licence would have been irrevocable ; 
and therefore he must assume that the pipes were part of the works which 
the new Company were asking to have transferred to them. The new Act 
incorporated the Gas- Works Clauses Act, and consequently the plaintiffs had 
power to lay down mains under the highway withoutthe consent of anybody. 
Under this Act, landowners were bound to give support to the subjacent 
highways, and compensation was allowed for the burden so cast upon them. 
As to the pipes laid down before the passing of the Normanton Gas Com- 

any’s Act, it was argued by the appellants that the meaning of the Legis- 
ature, in passing the Act of 1878, was that if the pipes were taken up and 
immediately relaid in the same position, then all the rights and liabilities 
under the Gas-Works Clauses Act would apply to these new pipes; but if 
this ridiculous farce were not gone through, then the powers of the Act 
did not apply. It seemed absurd to suppose the Legislature intended any- 
thing of the kind. They must have intended that the powers of the Gas- 
Works Clauses Act should be applicable to the pipes already laid. This 
being so, the legal result followed that the plaintiffs hada right to support, 
and to recover compensation against the defendants in respect of the 
working of the minerals, after the date of the passing of the Normanton 
Act, which had injured their pipes. If the injury were done before the 
passing of the Act, the defendants would not be liable. Under the 6th 
section of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, it was clear that the landowners 
had a right to compensation ; and therefore the order of the Court below 
would be varied by inserting a declaration that the defendants were entitled 
to compensation, to be assessed by an arbitrator, in respect of damage done 
by the pipes, in the same way as if the pipes had been laid under the pro- 
visions of the Act. As both parties had partially succeeded and partially 
failed, there would be no costs of the appeal. 

Lord Justice LinDLEY was of the same opinion, but remarked that the 
special case assumed the property in the pipes to be in the plaintiffs, and 
he would not decide whether the pipes had become part of the soil. 

Lord Justice Fry, who gave judgment to the same effect, desired to say 
that he did not agree with the Master of the Rolls as to the effect of the 
Act of 1878 on the pipes previously laid down. 

SaTURDAY, JUNE 9. 
WILLIAMS V. PONTYPOOL GAS AND WATER COMPANY. 

This was an appeal by the plaintiff from the judgment of Justice 
Hawkins at the trial of the action in November last year.+ The action was 


* See Journat, Vol. XL., pp. 1002, 1127, + Ibid., p. 917. 
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brought to recover penalties to the amount of £6460 against the Com- 
pany under the following circumstances :—The 47th section of the Com- 
pany’s Special Act provided that the Company should, within two years 
and six months after the passing of the Act, complete to the satisfaction 
of the Board of Trade the existing reservoir, &c., so that the same should 
be capable of holding not less than 4,500,000 gallons of water; and if the 
Company failed within the specified time so to complete the reservoir, 
then they should be liable to a penalty of £20 a week for every week after 
the expiration of the period so limited until the reservoir was completed 
The reservoir not having been completed within the specified time, the 
plaintiff sued for the penalties for three or four years. At the trial of the 
action the defendants raised the preliminary objection that the plaintiff 
was not a person aggrieved, and therefore could not sue; and that the 
Crown alone could maintain such a suit. It was also contended that the 
enalties, if recoverable at all, were recoverable by summary proceedings 
efore justices, and not by an action in the High Court. Justice Hawkins 
held that the plaintiff was not a person entitled to sue for the recovery of 
enalties in an action in the High Court, and gave judgment for the defen- 
ants, with costs. From this decision the plaintiff now appealed. 

Mr. H. C. Ricuarps appeared for the plaintiff; Mr. Conen, Q.C., Mr. 
F. O. Crump, and Mr. A. T. Lawrence for the defendants. 

The Master of the Rotts, after shortly reviewing the facts of the case, 
said the plaintiff had mistaken his remedy in applying to the High Court; 
he ought to have proceeded under the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 
and have applied to the justices in the manner prescribed by that Act. He 
agreed with the learned Judge who tried the case in the Court below, that 
the plaintiff could not, whatever he might prove in the action, maintain it 
for the cause of action in respect of which he had brought the action; and 
this being so, the appeal would be dismissed, with costs. 

Lords Justices LinpLEy and Fry concurred. 

Appeal dismissed accordingly, with costs. 





HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION. 
WEDNEspDay, May 6. 
(Before Justice DENMAN.) 
SMITH UY, THE MAYOR AND CORPORATION OF BIRMINGHAM, 

This case, which raised an important point with respect to assessments 
for water-rate, was, it may be remembered, argued before his Lordship 
and Justices Field and Hawkins on the 8th ult. (see ante, p. 877) ; judgment 
being reserved. This was given to-day. 

Mr. H. J. Youne appeared for the appellant; Mr. R. E. Wester, Q.C., 
for the respondents. 

Justice DENMAN said the case was a special one, stated by the Stipendiary 
Magistrate for Birmingham, in order that the Court might fix the proper 
mode of assessing the amount to be paid to the respondents by Mr. Smith 
in respect of his water-rate. By the Birmingham Corporation Water Act 
of 1875 the Corporation were invested with all the powers of the Water- 
Works Company, which was incorporated under the Birmingham Water- 
Works Act of 1855. This Act provided that the Corporation should, at 
the request of the owner or occupier of any house, or part of a house, 
in any street in which the pipes of the Company were laid down, furnish 
a sufficient supply of water for domestic purposes at rates specified by the 
Act, to be calculated upon the “annual rent” of the premises. In this 
case the appellant’s property consisted of some houses which were let to 
weekly tenants; the appellant paying all the rates and taxes, including the 
charges for the supply of water, as well as for insurance and repairs. 
Mr. Smith was also rated for the poor-rate, being allowed the deduction 
of 30 per cent., which was provided for in such cases; and, in addition, 
he paid the borough and street improvement rate, on which likewise he 
received the usual deduction. The question left for the determination 
of the Court was what was the meaning of the term “annual rent” in the 
Act of 1855. In calculating this “annual rent” as applied to the appel- 
lant’s houses, the Corporation had deducted from the weekly rents multi- 

lied by 52, the actual sums paid by Mr. Smith for poor-rates and for the 

orough and street improvement rate, and then charged the water-rate 
upon the sum remaining. The appellant, however, claimed further 
deductions for insurance, repairs, a voids, to which the Corporation, 
on the other hand, did not think he was entitled. The case eventually 
came before the Stipendiary Magistrate, who was inclined to allow the 
deduction for what were called “voids,” whereby was meant a calculation 
as to the loss sustained by the landlord by occasional want of tenants, 
which happened to be the case from time to time. As, however, the 
learned Stipendiary decided against the appellant in respect of the other 
deductions, the matter was included in the special case stated for argument 
before the Superior Court. Beyond these deductions the appellant further 
claimed to be entitled to have deducted not only the amounts paid by 
him in respect of the poor and borough and street improvement rates, on 
which he had a deduction allowed, but also the amounts which would have 
been paid if the occupiers had paid the rates themselves. So far as this 
contention on the part of the appellant was concerned, the Court did not 
think he was entitled to deduct, in respect of the rates in question, any 
further sum than the amount actually paid by himself. Therefore he 
(Justice Denman) and his learned nF eee were of opinion that the 
appellant was not entitled to deduct the sum which would have been paid 
if the rates had been paid by the actual occupiers of the houses instead of 
by him. They thought, however, that the appellant was right in the con- 
tention raised by him on the question of void; and on this point they had 
decided to vary the decision of the Stipendiary Magistrate, who, as they 
understood, was himself prepared to agree in the conclusion that it should 
be so varied. The appellant, however, raised for the consideration of the 
Court a further question, which was of greater importance; for it was 
contended by him that, in addition to the deductions to be allowed for 
rates and voids, he was entitled to deductions for the insurance, repairs, 
and other expenses necessary to maintain the houses in good condition. 
In other words, Mr. Smith claimed to be assessed upon the rateable value 
of the houses, after making all the deductions which would be allowed in 
the case of the poor-rates. So far as this contention was concerned, the 
Court were of opinion that, having regard to the decisions that had 
already been given upon this point—especially in the case of The Sheffield 
Water-Works Company v. Bennett—they would be running counter to 
these cases if they were to hold that the words “annual rent” 
were equivalent to “ rateable value.” They could not help thinking, in the 
absence of any language in the Acts of Parliament conveying that such 
was the intention of the Legislature, that the words used had not, and 
were not intended to have any such meaning as that submitted on behalf 
of the appellant. Looking at the words of section 83 of the Act of 1855, 
the Court had come to the conclusion that, in the main, the Stipendiary 
Magistrate had taken the right view of the matter ; and his decision would 
therefore be affirmed on all points, with the exception of the deduction 
claimed as to voids, on which point his judgment would be varied in 
favour of the appellant. 

Mr. Younce asked that his client should be allowed the costs of the special 
case, basing his application on the ground that, as the decision as to voids 
would put these uses into a lower scale, Mr. Smith had substantially 
been successful. He also contended that as the question of voids had been 





submitted to the Court for decision by both parties, and that as it was not 
until their Lordships intimated that the respondents’ contention was 
untenable on the point that it had been abandoned by them, Mr. Smith 
who had fought this question on behalf of the ratepayers of Birmingham, 
was entitled to have his costs in the case. The learned Counsel proceeded 
to read an affidavit to the effect that the question of voids had not been 
withdrawn on the part of the respondents until their Lordships intimated 
their opinion on the matter when it came before them for argument on 
appeal. 

Mr. WEBSTER opposed the application, and produced an affidavit which 
stated, in substance, that the appellant was informed before the appeal 
that the respondents accepted the Stipendiary Magistrate's expression of 
opinion on the point as to voids, and had abandoned their contention in 
this respect. 

Justice Denman said, before giving any decision on the matter, he would 
consult his learned brethren, who, with him, had heard the arguments in 
the case, as to what should be done. 

+ 
. ( 
Aliscellancous Helos. 
THE IPSWICH CORPORATION AND THE GAS COMPANY’S BILL. 

Last Saturday’s Suffolk Chronicle, referring to the position of the 
Ipswich Corporation in regard to the Bill of the Gas Company, made the 
following remarks :—‘ The Corporation having failed in the attempt to 
modify the Ipswich Gaslight Company’s Bill, for the purpose of carrying 
out the purchase of the undertaking, the original Bill is being proceeded 
with by the Company. To this Bill the Corporation had given notice of 
opposition, with the authority of a ratepayers’ meeting. Fighting before 
Parliamentary Committees is, however, exceedingly expensive, with the 
peculiarity in this case that the expense in the long run would fall upon 
the same people, either as ratepayers or gas consumers. Negotiations 
have, therefore, been in progress during the week, with a view to an 
amicable arrangement. As a result, certain terms have been provisionally 
agreed upon, and the Town Clerk (Mr. W. Bantoft) and the Solicitor to the 
Company (Mr. G. J. Notcutt) were yesterday in London, in consultation 
with the Parliamentary Agents, with a view to embody the terms in the 
Bill, so that it may eventually pass unopposed. The terms, we are in- 
formed, are only provisional, and without prejudice; but if the arrange- 
ments should be finally carried out, as it is hoped, the town will have 
obtained as good terms, perhaps, as they would have been likely to obtain 
before Parliament. The increased capital which the Company seek power 
to raise will be reduced from £100,000 in shares and £25,000 in loans, as 
in the deposited Bill, to £60,000 in shares and £15,000 in loans. The 
illuminating power of the gas will be that fixed in the deposited Bill 
—15 candles, as tested by Sugg’s “ London” Argand burner, No. 1, 
or slightly above the standard of 14 candles as tested at present. The 
statutory testing place will be at the Town Hall. With regard to the 

urity of the gas, the Company have agreed to the insertion of a clause 
imiting the maximum amount of sulphur compounds contained in the 
gas to 22 grains per 100 cubic feet in summer and 25 grains in winter. 
They have also agreed to accept a sliding scale clause in regard to divi- 
dends and price ; the maximum price to be charged under any circum- 
stances to be fixed at 3s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet, in lieu of 5s. under the 
present Act. With regard to the purchase of the works, it has been agreed 
to insert in the Bill a suspensory clause, by which, if the Corporation 
eventually obtain power to purchase, the Bill will not come into operation. 
This is the only way in which the proposed purchase is affected by the 
present negotiations. The pee pg are Sound by their contract to 
promote a Bill next session ; and for this purpose the consent of the rate- 
—_— will be necessary, under the Municipal Corporations (Borough 
funds) Act. If the ratepayers veto the purchase, the contract will be at 
an end, and the Gas Company will go on with the rights and responsibilities 
involved in this Bill.” 


THE GAS AGITATION AT SCARBOROUGH. 

There seems every probability that a satisfactory settlement has been 
come to in regard to the gas question at Scarborough, where during the 
past eight months there has been much discussion (especially in one of 
the local newspapers) anent the charge for gas and the profits made by 
the Company. It seems that on the 17th ult. a small deputation from the 
Town Council met the Directors of the Company with a request that 
£5000 might be placed to the reserve fund; and they stated that, if this 
was done, they were prepared to recommend the Council to accept this 
sum, together with the proposed reduction in price—viz., from 3s. 9d. to 
3s. 6d. per 1000 feet, with a discount of 3d.* if paid within six weeks from 
becoming due—as a proper arrangement of the matters in dispute. The 
Directors considered this proposal (which was unexpected), and offered 
to raise the present reserve fund of £5594 to £10,000 by the Ist of Sep- 
tember next; intending to accomplish this partly by raising capital and 
partly by the surplus profit of the financial year ending the 30th inst. 
probably in about equal proportion. This offer was accepted by the Com 
mittee of the Corporation, and recommended by them for the acceptance 
of the Council. In the interval, however, the Town’s Committee put 
themselves in communication with each member of the Council, by 
circular letter, pressing the members not to accept any settlement of the 
question which did not undertake that the reserve fund should be made 
up to £10,000 exclusive of the transfer to the fund of the surplus profits 
available during the financial year ending the 30th inst. This the Direc- 
tors have finally acceded to; and, as will be seen from the following report 
of a meeting of the shareholders, the arrangement was confirmed by the 
proprietors last week. 


A Special Meeting of the Scarborough Gas Company was held last 
Wednesday—Mr. W. Rowntree in the chair. The meeting, as stated in 
the notice convening it, was ‘‘ To consider the arrangement come to between 
the Directors of the Company and the Corporation of Scarborough in 
reference to certain matters which have been in dispute, relating to the 
accounts of the Company and the price of gas; and to authorize the 
Directors to raise such a sum (either by the creation of additional new 
stock or by the exercise of the borrowing powers of the Company) as may 
be determined at the meeting, and to place this sum, or any part thereof, 
to the credit of the reserve fund, for the purpose of carrying into effect 
the above-mentioned arrangement.” 

The Cuamman—after reviewing the leading features of the controversy 
between the Company, the Town’s Committee, and the Corporation—said 
the Directors had only paid the shareholders the amount of dividend which 
the Legislature sanctioned. They had always considered it to their interest 
to encourage the largest possible consumption of gas, and consequently to 
reduce the price to the lowest rate ; and he did not hesitate to say that the 
price would have been reduced even had there been no pressure from out- 
side. He regarded the mistake that had been in connection with the 





* The price of gas to the public generally, on and after the Ist of July next, will 
therefore be 8s. 8d. net, if paid within six weeks of quarter-day. 
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accounts as a small matter that could not have materially affected the 
interests of the consumers. As to the charge of having misspent money, 
he could have wished that the Corporation had misspent no more than the 
Company had. He sharply criticized the remarks of the Mayor at a recent 
meeting of the Town Council, to the effect that the Company had not 
behaved generously to the consumers, and that the price of gas ought to 
have been reduced to the extreme amount suggested. He (the Chairman) 
said he would maintain that their consumers were in as satisfactory a 
osition as were those in other towns with which Scarborough might 

e reasonably compared. He hoped the controversy would now be ter- 
minated ; and, in conclusion, moved—‘“ That this meeting, having heard 
the remarks and explanations of the Chairman in reference to the arrange- 
ment come to between the Directors and the Corporation of Scarborough 
as to certain matters which have been in dispute, doth hereby approve and 
confirm such arrangement; and, for the purpose of carrying the same into 
effect, the Directors are hereby authorized to borrow on mortgage, under 
and subject to the powers and provisions of the Scarborough Gas Act, 1878, 
the sum of £5000, and to place such portion thereof as may be requisite to 
the credit of the reserve fund, and the balance thereof to the credit of the 
capital account to meet the current expenditure thereon.” 

Mr. G. P. Daxe seconded the motion. 

Mr. R. H. BurTrerRwortH moved, as an amendment, that the additional 
money required be raised by the issue of 7 per cent. ordinary stock. 

Mr. J. Pirie seconded; the amendment, in the belief that the preference 
stock was already large enough. 

In reply to an inquiry, the Cuarrman said there was no doubt the 
Directors would be able to pay the full dividend to the shareholders after 
reducing the price of gas to the amount suggested. 

Mr. W. S. RowntREE supported the original motion, and urged its 
adoption. He expressed his satisfaction with the manner in which the 
Directors had settled the difficult business they had had in hand. 

Some remarks having been made on the apparently enormous amount 
of the outstanding accounts, 

The CuarkMan explained that the balance-sheet usually appeared just 
after the half year had expired, when little money had been collected ; but 
he considered that in this respect they compared favourably with any 
similar company in the kingdom. 

The motion and the amendment were put to the meeting; the result of 
the voting being 14 for the motion, and 3 for the amendment. The 
original motion was then put and declared to be carried. 

The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 





WARRINGTON CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE GaS UNDERTAKING UNDER CORPORATE 
MANAGEMENT. 

The Gas Committee of the Warrington Corporation have lately presented 
to the Town Council a report on the working of the gas undertaking since 
its acquisition by the Corporation in 1877. The document has consider- 
able local importance; but the following extracts therefrom, dealing with 
the works and plant, are of sufficient general interest to warrant their 
reproduction :— 

he report commences by stating that at the period of the transfer of 
the works their producing power left a considerable margin for an increase 
in consumption, which has since proved to be 25 million cubic feet. At 
that time, however, a general depression of trade was felt all over the 
kingdom ; and, as in other towns, the consumption of gas in Warrington 
fell below its normal increase. Other causes also operated in producing 
the same result. The report then proceeds as follows:—It is probably 
unnecessary to say that the prosperity and success of any gas-making 
establishment depend on its keeping well abreast of the requirements of 
consumers. Hence, the continued increase in the demand, and in several in- 
stances in remote parts of the borough the imperfect supply induced the Gas 
Committee in 1879 to take into consideration the best means to he adopted 
for further increasing the carbonizing and distributing plant. The whole 
of the available space at the works in Mersey Street having been utilized, 
the question resolved itself into the selection of the best position for the 
erection of a new station. Ultimately it was found that the most available 
position was at Longford; and measures were taken for the purchase of 
16 acres of land in that locality, parallel with the line of the London and 
North-Western Railway Company, for Corporation purposes. The neces- 
sary plans and specifications for the new works were so far completed that 
tenders for the greater part were taken in March, 1880. We may note 
here, that the works (of which the following is a brief outline) are con- 
nected with the London and North-Western Railway system bya high and 
low level railway, for the bringing in and removal of all materials, and the 
whole have been erected from the designs and under the superintendence 
of Mr. J. Paterson, the General Manager. 

Retort-house-—This house is 148 long and 60 feet in width, having a 
working space of 21 feet on each side of the retort-bench, with a view to 
the introduction of stoking machines, should it be found desirable to 
adopt them in the future. It contains 12 benches of retorts 18 feet long, 
seven in each bench, or 168 mouthpieces, capable of manufacturing about 
680,000 cubic feet of gas per day. The house contains two chimneys, 
octagon shape, 70 feet in height from the floor-line. On each side of the 
house are coal and cannel stores, each 24 feet wide and 148 feet long. The 
coal waggons are brought by the railway siding into these stores 14 feet 
overhead, by the high-level railway, and discharged into the space below. 
Four arched openings on each side communicate with the retort-house, 
and are furnished with weighing machines for the coal barrows. The 
coke-store is also 148 feet long and 36 feet in width, having a low-level 
railway running lengthwise through the shed) for the removal of coke, &c. 
The roofs of these buildings are constructed of wrought iron, and though 
light in appearance are possessed of ample strength. On each side of the 
retort-house roof, and longitudinally therewith, skylights are placed 6 feet 
deep between the second and third struts of the principals, glazed with 
g-inch rolled plate glass. Adjoining the passage (18 feet) along the side of 
the coke-store is formed a square, having about 80 feet in the clear, 
bounded on the west side by offices, experiment-room, and governor and 
station-meter house; on the south side by elevated cisterns for tar, 
ammoniacal liquor, and water, pump-house, engine-house, smithy, and 
boiler-house; and on the east side by the condensers and scrubbers; the 
centre being occupied by large reservoirs for the storeage of tar and 
liquor. A 6-inch main connects these reservoirs with the Mersey Street 
works, from which liquor is sent for removal by railway. The tar and 
liquor are there pumped fromjthe reservoirs into the elevated cisterns, 
from which tanks are filled by gravity on the high-level railway; thus 
avoiding all expense of haulage. 

Purifier-House.—The house for the reception of the purifiers is 90 feet 
long, 60 feet in width, and 33 feet in height. The purifiers are placed on 
the first floor, supported by a series of cast-iron columns and girders. 
Alongside the yesthinncent is another low-level railway for bringing in 


and removing materials. The columns for supporting the high-level rail- 
way in the coal-stores, also for supporting the roof of the coke-store, and 
the columns and girders for supporting the purifiers, are of cast iron, and 








weigh 79 tons. The girders for supporting the high-level railway in the 
coal-stores are of wrought iron, and weigh 35 tons. 

Gasholder Tank.—On the south of the purifier-house is the gasholder 
tank, which is 122 feet in diameter and 24 feet deep in the clear. It is 
built throughout with hard and carefully-selected bricks, set in Portland 
cement, and finished with a stone curb. 

Hydraulic Main.—This main is suspended from wrought-iron girders, 
supported by verticals isolated from the bench. The level of the main is 
regulated and maintained by bolts and nuts, thus avoiding the constant 
variation in level by the heating up or letting down of the retort-beds. 

Condensers.—The condensing and scrubbing apparatus consists of a 
double series of vertical 12-inch pipes, 30 feet in height, in which the gas 
is divided into 14 or 28 divisions, corresponding to the number of pipes, in 
order to produce a slow downward motion of the gas, thus securing a more 
perfect deposition of the liquids held in suspension by the gas. The 
exhauster is a Cleland-Kérting steam-jet. Uniform with the condensers 
in external appearance is the scrubber, in which, as in the condenser, the 
gas is subdivided, and the retarded process brought into operation. 

Purifiers—The purifiers are six in number, 20 feet square and 5 feet 
deep. Four of these are charged with oxide of iron for the removal of the 
sulphur compounds, and two with lime for the removal of the carbonic 
acid. These vessels are constructed of cast iron, and furnished with wood 
grids for supporting the purifying material. The weight of each of these 
vessels in cast iron is 184, and of wrought-iron covers 34 tons, together 
22 tons; the total weight being 132 tons, and when charged with materials 
about 250 tons. 

Hoisting Apparatus.—In combination with the purifiers an arrange- 
ment has been adopted for lifting the purifying materials from the lower 
to the higher level, and discharging them directly into the purifiers. This 
consists of an 8-horse power steam-engine and endless chain buckets. With 
the same power the covers of the purifiers are lifted; and by a simple and 
convenient arrangement the crab is thrown out of gear when the covers are 
raised to a certain height, thus providing against the probability of acci- 
dents when depending on the stoppage of the engine. 

Station Meter.—The station meter is capable of passing 70,000 cubic feet 
of gas per hour, which is just double the present producing power of the 
works. 

Gasholder—The gasholder is 120 feet in diameter in the lower, and 
118 feet in the upper lift,and 46 feet in height; having a capacity of 
511,600 cubic feet. It is very efficiently trussed in the roof, and the sides 
are supported by strong wrought channel iron. Owing to its very exposed 
situation, Mr. Paterson allowed a considerable increase of strength to the 
whole fabric beyond what he has usually adopted. The weight of the gas- 
holder is 154 tons, and the wrought iron in the lattice girders and trough 
guides is 43 tons; together, 197 tons of wrought iron. The gasholder is 
supported by 14 columns of cast iron, each 8 feet in diameter at the base, 
and 49 feet in height, all of which are bound together by two rows of 
lattice girders. The weight of these columns is 191 tons, and the total 
weight of the structure 388 tons. Notwithstanding the highly satisfactory 
and substantial character of the work, it forms the cheapest in construc- 
tion of any with which the Engineer has had to do, and is equal to the 
unusually low figure of £8 12s. per 1000 cubic feet capacity. 

Mains.—The total length and expense of the distributing mains have 
been as follows :— 


811 yards of 20-inch oe Cee ee 6 o es eS 
1,330 ,, 18 ,, eee Cre old @ 66. O EES 
223 4, 16 ,, eae pen a ee ce Oi ee 
5,330 ,, 10 ,, = a oe bal Mp 6 ee ce 
1,078 ,, - “ sa aeniawidin 6S policies) aki ta trae 
3,814 ,, Ss be gh eer gt . 119117 6 
— = + (eeiay.- . << o . "5 ° 82 83 0 
13,100 yards. Total . . . . « £78812 8 


Progress.—In 1878-9, the first year under the Corporation management, 
the increase in the make of gas over the previous year was 5 million cubic 
feet; in 1879-80, the increase was 7 millions; in 1880-1, 4 millions; and in 
1881-2, when the supplementary mains were partly laid, the increase rose 
to 16 millions; while during the past year there is another increase of 
nearly 14 millions. The increase in the manufacture during the past 
decade is very satisfactory, notwithstanding the general depression which 
has existed in the mercantile community. In 1873 the annual manufac- 
ture of gas was 97 million cubic feet, and during the past year 174 millions ; 
being an increase of nearly 80 per cent. 





LEEDS PUBLIC LIGHTING. 

At a Special Meeting of the Leeds Town Council last Wednesday—the 
Mayor (Mr. E. Woodhouse) presiding, 

Alderman Kreisatit moved that the Council levy a lamp-rate of 34d. in 
the pound—#d. less than last year. 

Mr. WarnMaN seconded the motion. 

Alderman Booturoyp moved, as an amendment, that a rate of 2d. be 
levied, and that it be an instruction to the Gas Committee to debit the 
supply of gas to the lamps at a sum not exceeding 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
He thought he was quite within the mark whén he said that the gas did 
not cost 6d. per 1000 cubic feet to put into the holders, and he had heard 
it stated that it only cost 5d., or even 44d. But if he said 6d. he would 
be exceeding the cost, and would leave a margin of profit to the depart- 
ment. The rates of Leeds had often '!been compared unfavourably with 
those of other towns which conducted their business on very different 
lines. He believed that in Manchester and Liverpool there was no lamp- 
rate, and therefore their rates appeared more favourable than those of 
Leeds. The time was opportune for reducing the lamp-rate, and next 
year they might be in a position to entirely abolish it. 

Mr. Baker seconded the amendment. 

Mr. A. Brown and Alderman Gaunt supported the amendment. 

Alderman TatTHam said he should have liked if this matter had been 
considered by the Gas Committee, and had come before the Council as a 
proposition from them. 

Mr. Spark said it was one of the evils of the Council that each Com- 
mittee was concerned only with its own business and welfare. The Gas 
Committee looked only to produce cheap gas, no matter how other Com- 
mittees might suffer; and so with the others. But the proper principle 
would be for each Committee to work as part of the whole Corporation, 
balancing one department against another. The question touched in the 
proposal would soon come before the Council on a broad issue, as the 
Committee were going to propose another reduction in the price of gas— 
from 1s. 10d. to 1s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet. He opposed this reduction, as he 
had some others, contending that they should not give the whole benefit 
of the cheapness of this commodity to the public, but apply a fair profit 
to the losses on other departments. Taking into consideration the lamp- 
rate and the meter-rents, the price of gas was not 1s. 10d., but 6d. or 8d. 
more. The principle proposed was a fair one, but he would prefer that it 
should stand over until the Gas Committee presented their report; and 
then he should advocate the saving of the difference between the old and 
new prices, and its payment-into the borough fund. 
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Alderman Bower (Chairman of the Gas Committee) supported the 
amendment, and expressed the hope that the Council would carry it. He 
should, he said, have liked to see it 1d. instead of 2d. Last year they had 
about £10,000 profit, and this year they would have £20,000. He would 
not have been sorry if Alderman Boothroyd had proposed 5d. or 4d. per 
1000 cubic feet for the gas. With the lamp-rate at 14d. and the gas at 6d. 
the Gas Committee would get more money than they asked for. 

After some further discussion, the amendment was carried. 





_ BLACKBURN CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 

In our issue of the 15th ult. (p. 878) a short report appeared of certain 
proceedings in the Blackburn Town Council, when it was agreed to hand 
over a sum of £4000 (the balance of the net revenue account) to the district 
rate. The accounts that were before the Council when this was agreed upon 
have since been printed and issued to the public. They are for a period 
of 15 months ending March 25 this year; and show that the total amount 
borrowed on account of the gas undertaking of the town is £101,485, 
while the capitalized value of the gas annuities issued as payment to the 
shareholders in the old Company on the transfer of the works (at 25 
years’ purchase) is put down as £495,311. The whole of this sum is 
reckoned to have been expended, and £9837 beyond. The expenditure on 
extensions of plant in the period embraced by the present accounts cost 

















£1926. The following items are from the revenue account :— 
Receipts. 
Sale of gas—Private consumers, 411,337,300 cubic feet. . £69,100 410 
Public lighting, 39,552,800 cubic feet . . 5,732 17 6 
£74,833 2 4 
Lessdiscount .... 3,818 17 5 
£71,519 4 11 
Rental ofmeters . . . . .s « ° e - 2082 6 2 
Residual products—-Coke .. . . £4983 1 4 
Ms «et © 4 0 0 ow Oe 66 
Ammoniacal liquor . . 7818 0 9 
18,9238 5 7 
i +..> 6 ee s 6 « 6. > © &..b..4 8 233 4 
Sundries—Repairs, profit on meters sold, do. on fittings, &c. 718 2 9 
Transfer fees is 4 @¢ 6 & 3 ee Co SS SC 10 2 6 
WOE ctw tC Ct te Cee 829 2 8 
£93,810 11 6 
Payments. 
Manufacturing charges— 
Cannelandcoal. .... . . . « £26,841 3 1 
Purification . oe &.s « oes See 
Salaries and wages. . ... . + « « 7,864 010 
Repairs and maintenance » « « 4510 1 2 
‘ £40,668 13 8 
Distributory charges— 
Salaries ofinspectors. . .. . +. . « £75912 1 
Repairs of mains, services, meters, &c, . 8862 10 2 
_ 4,622 2 3 
Rents, rates, and taxes . 5,289 14 6 
Management expenses— 
Galeries =. « «© « « - £1400 1 2 
Establishment charges - 9 48 
—— 2,204 5 5 
WMehGelts . ss «© se eee 881 7 4 
Sundries . le OF eo oe Go ee 1938 8 8 
Total expenditur + £53,359 11 4 
Balance .. . 40,451 0 2 
£93,810 11 6 


The disposal of the above balance is accounted for as follows :— 
Reserve fund . Sere s-ec8 - £7,023 11 9 
. 808 5 


POD «0 « %.6 e.0-6 #.¢@ *« ll 
Interest on mortgages and bonds accrued due 4,198 810 

Do. deposits onloan,do.. . . . «+ 825 17 9 
Amount of annuities,do. ... . 24,094 15 11 
Transferred to district rate account. 4,000 0 0 


£40,451 0 2 


The reserve fund amounts to £20,540 17s. 8d.; and the sinking fund, to 
£1900 13s. 3d. 

The coals carbonized in the year and a quarter were 33,101 tons of 
common coal, 10,213 tons of cannel, and 4012 tons of nuts. The estimated 
make of residuals was: Coke, 32,730 chaldrons; tar, 3039 tons; ammo- 
niacal liquor, 6256 tons. 





NEWCASTLE (STAFFS.) CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 


At the Meeting of the Newcastle-under-Lyme Town Council last Tues- 
day—the Mayor (Mr. R. Mayer) presiding—the accounts of the gas under- 
taking, with a report annexed, for the year ending March 25 last, were 
presented. 

Mr. Brices (Chairman of the Gas Committee), in moving the adoption 
of the report, said the gas-works had produced a profit on revenue account 
of £5121 17s. 5d. After deducting £460 placed to the depreciation fund, 
£120 9s. 8d. paid for income tax, and £2758 5s. for interest on debentures 
and bonds, there was an available balance of £1801 2s. 9d. Although there 
was no clause in the Corporation’s Act of 1877 affecting the disposal of 
profits arising from the gas undertaking, yet it might be inferred that 
the power was vested in the Council to order the disposal of them as they 
might think desirable. The Committee were prepared to hand over to the 
Council a sum of £1500 out of the gas profits. With regard to the work of 
the Committee during the past year, the figures quoted showed the net 
available balance for the twelve months without reference to what had 
occurred in the nine months preceding. The Committee had, in addition, 
been able to give the public other advantages. They had fixed in various 
convenient places throughout the town several of Bray’s improved Janterns, 
which had had the effect of very considerably increasing the street light- 
ing. They had likewise for the public convenience increased the lighting 
of the ordinary street lamps one month; they being now kept burning 
during eleven months of the year, at an extra cost of £120, exclusive 
of the item of profit already stated. There had been an increased | 
of gas during the year, owing to the relaying of 24 miles of mains. It 
had risen from 54 to something like 8 per cent. of the total quantity 
of gas distributed. The Committee had also had another difficulty to 
contend with in the constant breakage of the mains through mining opera- 
tions. The pipes were fractured by heavy waggons passing along the road, 
and leakage took place possibly for weeks before it was discovered. Another 
difficulty with which they had to contend was the breakdown, in December 
and January last, at the collieries from which they obtained their supplies ; 
the consequence being that they were driven into the market when prices 
were high, and had to obtain coals at a cost considerably higher than 
their contract price, for which they could not claim compensation because 
the contract included a clause to the effect that breakdowns or strikes 





should not form cause for any claim on their part. They were now, how- 
ever, in communication with the agent of the colliery, and they hoped in 
future to guard against any calamity of the description to which he had 
referred. Although they erected a new scrubber last year, it was not in 
full operation till the lst of February ; and much benefit had been derived 
from its use, in the increased sale of residuals. He desired to call the 
attention of the Council to the general results of the working during the 
time they had had the gas-works. The works had been in the hands of the 
Council for one year and nine months on the 25th of March last, and they 
had realized a clear profit of £4067 19s. 11d. There was an item of credit 
to profit and loss account of £2817 19s. 11d., transferred to depreciation 
fund £1000, and to bad debt fund £250. He might say that they were not 
required to create any sinking fund until the expiration of five years from 
the date at which the transfer took place. The Committee, however, 
thought it prudent to have such a fund in hand. They hoped, before 
the time came when it would be necessary, according to their Act, to apply 
a certain portion of the profits to a sinking fund, to have a sum of £2500 
in hand, which could be called upon in case of suddenemergency. It was 
absolutely necessary that the owners of gas-works should be constantly 
spending money on capital account; for wherever there was an increase 
of population qhese was a demand for new works, which brought a cor- 
responding increase in the consumption of gas; and the profit followed 
on it. The question to be considered was, therefore, how much the 
Committee could spare out of the profit, without crippling themselves. 
They considered they could very well spare £1500, which they were pre- 
pared to hand over to the Corporation. It was not for the Committee to 
say to what purpose this money should be devoted. It could be applied to 
the reduction of the prices charged to the consumers, to public works of 
improvement, or to the relief of the rates. It was rather early to talk of 
reducing the price of gas; the amount charged by them being the same as 
that of the gas companies in the neighbourhood, while they were the last 
Corporation who had taken over the gas-works. The Council had already 
devoted capital and energy towards the construction of public works, and 
he would not suggest the spending of the money in that way. With regard 
to the relief of the rates, he might say that the ratepayers, having incurred 
the risk and responsibility of purchasing the works, would naturally 
expect to reap the first benefit. He himself never doubted what the 
result of the purchase would be; but there were feelings in the minds of 
some people outside, that the Council had embarked in an undertaking of 
a dangerous and speculative character. He hoped the results would show 
that considerable benefit was to be derived from the taking over of the 
gas-works, and that the effect would be to satisfy any who held doubts as 
to the remunerative character of the undertaking. 

Alderman Bay.ey seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

After some discussion, a motion was adopted to the effect that the 
£1500 should be placed to the credit of the Urban Sanitary Authority’s 
account, to be treated as an asset in the estimate for next year’s district 
rate. 





BLACKPOOL CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 


At the Meeting of the Blackpool Town Council last Tuesday, the follow- 
ing report of the Gas Manager (Mr. John Chew), for the year ending 
March 25 last, was presented :— 

The quantity of gas made during the year was 67,391,200 cubic feet, 
from 4227 tons of coal and 2646 tons of cannel—total, 6873 tons. The 
quantity of gas sold to consumers by meter was 58,297,200 cubic feet; that 
used by the public lamps (per contract), 6,484,900 cubic feet; used on the 
works, 493,700 cubic feet ; unaccounted for (leakage), 2,115,400 cubic feet, 
or a little more than 3 per cent. on the gas made. The above figures show 
an increase in the quantity of gas used over last year of 15 per cent. The 
consumers have been increased from 2830 to 2930, or about 24 per cent. ; 
and the public lights from 607 to 751, or nearly 20 per cent. From the 
above it will be seen that the consumption of gas increases at a much more 
rapid rate than the consumers. The gas last year was sold at 3s. 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet; this year it has been 3s. 3d. over the whole year. With 
regard to the quality, it has been kept as near as possible to what it was 
in former years—namely, from 18 to 19 candle power; but gas is now 
used for many other purposes than lighting, particularly in the visiting 
season. We have a very large number of stoves and heating apparatus 
owned by the consumers themselves. As an instance, I may inform you 
that in the week just passed, the consumption of gas from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
was 25 per cent. of all the gas made in the 24 hours, and this nearly all 
amongst the stoves, little or none being required for lighting purposes in 
the daytime ; but, of course, this was an exceptional week. On the whole, the 
consumption of gas in the daytime is largely on the increase. The mains laid 
during the year have been 1648 yards of 3-inch, 80 yards of 2-inch, and 360 
yards of 8-inch—total, 2088 yards, or more than a mile in length ; bringing 
up the total length of mains now laid to 40,720 yards, or upwards of 23 
miles. The capital account has been increased by £657, incurred for lamp- 
pillars, mains, &c.; bringing the capital account up to £39,107 expended. 
So rapid has been the increase in the use of gas that, although it is only 
about six years since we erected our last large gasholder, we shall have 
to take steps at a very early period to erect another and larger, if we are to 
keep pace with our growing requirements, and to work with economy ; 
for this expenditure hereafter we have full power to raise the capital 
under the provisions of the Act of Parliament acquired four years ago. It 
may be of some interest for you to know that in 1873 the rateable value 
of the town was £53,256, and the make of gas 22,422,000 cubic feet. In 
1883 the rateable value is £102,000, and the make of gas 67,391,000 cubic 
feet; showing that the rateable value was doubled and the make or con- 
sumption of gas trebled in that time, the price of gas having been brought 
down from 5s. to 3s. per 1000 cubic feet, its present price. ‘lurning to the 
revenue account for the past year, and I give you figures in round num- 
bers, as the books are yet in the Auditors’ hands, and require vouching, 
and perhaps some little correction :—Expenditure, £10,315; income, 
£15,891; balance, £5576; from which will have to be deducted interest 
and sinking fund about £1780, leaving nearly £3800 to be applied 
as the Corporation may think fit. This is nearly £200 more than 
last year. With reference to the residuals produced in the manu- 
facture of gas—viz., coke, tar, and ammonia—we have done very well 
with the two latter; but coke has not done so well, cannel coke never 
selling so well as that produced from coal, and we are obliged to use a 
large proportion of cannel to keep up our quality of gas as hitherto 
supplied. Coal and cannel have cost us ae ae ton on the siding here, 
and the residuals have brought in (after deducting all carting of coke, 
chemicals, labour, and maintenance of,sulphate works), 8s. 3d. per ton; so 
that you will notice rather more than half the cost of coal and cannel is 
returned to us in residual products, and the figures would be much nearer 
if we supplied the ordinary common coal gas of about 15-candle power, 
and produced a higher quality of coke. With reference to the electric 
light, I have little or nothing to say more than what you already know, 
The additional experience gained by the working of the apparatus and 
lights by this department only confirms my previous opinion, that the 
time is very far distant when gas will be superseded by electricity. 
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THE PRICE OF GAS IN THE MERTHYR DISTRICT. 

At the Meeting of the Merthyr Local Board last Wednesday, the question 
of the prices charged for gas in the district was under discussion. 

Mr. Piews said he found that, according to their published balance- 
sheets, the gross receipts of the Merthyr Tydfil Gas Company in 1880 were 
£7422 15s. 1ld.; in 1881, £7786 3s. 6d; and in 1882, £7816 10s. 8d. This 
made a total of £23,025 10s. 1d.; showing an increase of income during the 
three years of £400. The total outlay for the year 1880 was £5077; for 
1881, £4501 3s. 4d.; and for 1882, £4970 14s.—or a total for the three years 
of £14,548 17s. dd. This left a net balance of £8476 12s. 9d.; giving an 
annual average of £2825 10s. 10d. The maximum dividend which the 
Company were allowed by Act of Parliament to take, came to only £2151 12s. ; 
therefore there was a balance left of £673 18s. 10d. In their outlay, the 
Company had provided for a sum of £3300 which, apparently, had been 
standing in Consols for some time (at all events, it was there in 1880); and 
from this period down to the present there appeared to be no account of 
any interest from the investment of these funds, which would be about 
£100 a year. They had since accumulated a further sum of £1875, which 
they = to a depreciation fund. So far as the cost of works was 
concerned, they had not been very chary; they had laid out considerable 
sums of money during the three years, and had paid in that time £706 
17s, 2d. to the Directors. It occurred to him that the outlay could not 

ossibly be exceeded ; and, taking the figures as they now stood, he thought 
it would be a dereliction of duty upon the part of the Board, if, considering 
these figures, they did not go to the Company and ask them to make a 
reduction, not only for the public lighting, but also for the gas supplied to 
 eegri consumers. He, therefore, moved that the Board make application 

or a reduction in the charge made for public lighting, to the extent of 
£200 per annum, and for a reduction to private consumers of 3d. per 1000 
feet. The Dowlais Gas Company had declined to furnish a return of their 
receipts and expenditure ; and the only ground he could conceive for the 
refusal was that they did not desire that the public should know what 
their profits were. He would suggest that a similar application be made 
to thw Dowlais Company as to the Merthyr Company. With respect to 
the smaller Companies (Ynysowen and Quakers’ Yard), they were only in 
their infancy, and he did not think it would be wise or prudent to interfere 
with them at present. 

Mr. D. Jenkins seconded the motion; and, after a short discussion, it 
was carried unanimously. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
EprinsureH, Saturday. 

The main, and indeed almost the only subject of interest to gas mana- 
gers in the northern and eastern portions of Scotland this week has been 
the attitude taken in Aberdeen with reference to electric lighting. Towards 
the end of April, when the experiments carried on by the Scottish Brush 
Electric Light Company had been completed, the financial statement sub- 
mitted by the Committee to the Town Council was of such a nature as to 
call forth the order, ‘Remove and return the apparatus.” The expense 
for 121 days’ lighting was £409 14s. This sum included £186 14s. 9d. under 
the heading of “construction of plant,” and when the statement of the 
Committee received the attention of the Council, Bailie Duffus, struck 
with the disproportion of this sum to the total cost, asked for details, which 
at the time were promised. These were presented in the form of a state- 
ment to a meeting of the Council at the commencement of the present 
week, and they show how sufficient was the basis to support all the adverse 
criticism which has been heaped upon the experiments in the “ Granite 
City.” Construction of plant includes £60 for taking down and repairing 
apparatus; £44 to a local firm of engineers for repairs, &c., upon the 
engine ; and £33 12s. 2d. for workmen’s wages. Another peculiarity of the 
statement is that the Brush Company, out of a total of £409, received the 
magnificent sum of £65 11s. 8d.; this being the contract price for 16 arc 
lamps burning 121 days onan average of 64 hours, or at the rate of 13d. per 
lamp per hour. In the face of this fact, can any one wonder at the inability 
of electric lighting companies—and comparatively speaking they are all 
very much in the same position as the Scottish Brush Company—to pay 
anything like proper dividends. The wonder rather is that so many of 
them have succeeded in surviving until now ; but the period of demise may 
be safely calculated by any competent actuary. Electric companies’ shares 
are not now regarded with much favour on the Exchange—they will be 
even less favourably considered when it becomes more generally known 
that in Scotland, the field which, about a year and a half ago, was predicted 
to be full of-golden prospects for electricians, lighting has had such a 
miserable reward! ‘The coal agent received only 10s. less than the Brush 
Company for the material to keep the engine working; and workmen’s 
wages were only some two or three pounds within the contract price for 
the light. Summing up these figures, then, they just come to this, that 
the concomitants of electric lighting are far more costly than the material 
and the actual light; and that without these expensive surroundings and 
attendants it cannot be produced. The statement seemed to supply all 
the information desiderated at the previous meeting of the Council, and it 
was approved of without a word of comment. 

On the other subject, however, which occupied the greater part of the 
time and the attention of the meeting—namely, whether it would be wise 
for the Corporation to continue further to prosecute the passing of a Pro- 
visional Order to light upa restricted area of the city—diversity of opinion 
prevailed. The matter was thrust upon the meeting without first under- 
going probation before a Committee, and this was made the subject of 
remark; but the Lord Provost, who had many other points to explain, 
stated that the time was so limited, and the Board of Trade were so press- 
ing, that the formality of first going to Committee had to be swept away. 
His Lordship then stuted the purport of an interview he had had with 
the President of the Board of Trade, on the subject of the Provisional 
Order, and explained that there were two considerations which weighed 
with the Committee in refusing to accept the Bradford Order which had 
been pressed upon them by the Board. The first was that they were not 
willing to be bound to supply electric light at any maximum price. The 
Committee had selected, as the compulsory area, Market Street—perhaps 
one of the busiest streets in the town. According to the calculations 
which had been made up—and it was difficult to make them up for want 
of security as to the data they had to go upon—the lighting, including 
plant, appliances, and working and general expenditure, would cost some- 
thing more than £1500—probably from £1500 to £2000 a year; and sup- 
posing one-fourth of the occupiers of premises in the district were to take 
a supply from them, they would get a revenue of £300 a year, or a loss, 
taking the most favourable calculation for the new system, of £1200a 
year to the city through lighting one street. Amidst some applause, his 
Lordship said the Committee were disposed to give every encouragement 
to this light, but they were not prepared, without instructions from the 
Council, to light a small portion of the town at the expense of the whole 
of the ratepayers. Consequently, they told the President of the Board of 
Trade that they were not willing to be fixed down to any price, but would 
supply the electric light on the same principle as gas—namely, the cost of 





production. The Lord Provost further explained that the electric light 
would cost from about five to seven times the price of gas; and although he 
believed there were many people who would be wishful to take the electric 
light, he did not know that there was any considerable portion of the 
community, even in the restricted district, that would take it at this high 
cost. The Committee had to submit two resolutions to be inserted in the 
Provisional Order. He did not think the Board of Trade would accept 
them; but it was for the Council to say whether they should be insisted 
on. These are as follows :—‘‘(1) That no maximum price shall be fixed in 
the Order, but chat the undertakers shall be een to supply electricity 
at the cost of its manufacture, including therein charges for interest, and 
for sinking and reserve funds, &c., in terms of the draft clause submitted 
by them to the Board of Trade. (2) That before the undertakers are 
required to supply any part of the compulsory area in the Schedule A, 
@ requisition signed by the owners and occupiers of one-fourth of the 
premises along a street or part of a street within such area shall be served 
on them ; and that the owners and occupiers signing such a requisition, or 
some of them, shall be bound to take a supply of electricity for three years, 
to the extent and giving security as in section 23 of the proposed Order.” 
His Lordship recommended that if effect were not given to these two 
clauses, the Corporation should say to the Board of Trade, “‘ We are not 

repared to undertake obligations to supply electric light under these ccn- 
ditions.” Such a position would not prejudice them in opposing the 
Order asked by the Scottish Brush Company—a Company which had 
failed to prove the preamble of their Bill applicable to Edinburgh ; and 
his Lordship believed they would not be able to prove it so far as regarded 
Aberdeen. He concluded an interesting speech by moving the adoption 
of the foregoing clauses, which, after some discussion, were approved of 
by a majority of 17 to4. The remarks made by the minority indicated 
the temper of the meeting. Bailie Duffus was for dropping the Order 
altogether, on the ground that it was not for the Council to experiment. 
He was not alarmed at the electric light, as he believed it would take 
many years of experiment before it was brought into anything like a 
position of being of practical use. He therefore moved that the Council 
should withdraw the Order. Bailie Ross, very much on the same grounds, 
seconded the amendment ; adding that if the Board of Trade rejected their 
amendments he would return them a vote of thanks, because he thought 
it was the best thing they could do. Dr. Beveridge was of opinion that 
unless they had some distinct guarantee that the cost of carrying out the 
light would be met by the income resulting from it, they were not in a 
position to go further into the matter in the meantime. Of course these 
gentlemen were in the minority; and it now only remains to be seen in 
what spirit the Board of Trade consider the amendments. 

The frequency of the bursts in the pipes conveying water from Lin- 
trathen to Dundee, and the claims for compensation which are being made 
upon the Corporation have induced the latter to consider the matter of 
constructing relief reservoirs. It appears that Dublin has been in much 
the same position as Dundee, and a deputation was appointed to visit the 
Irish capital to see how the difficulty had been overcome there. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

As the financial year of the Glasgow Corporation Gas Commissioners 
closed as at the 31st ult.,it may be worth while to mention a few statistics 
connected with their great manufacturing and commercial undertaking. 
The first matter to which I would direct attention is the annual production of 
gas. During the year just closed the total make was 2,178,953,000 cubic feet. 
I am not in a position to say how this quantity actually compares with the 
annual make of other large municipal corporations that have the gas 
supply in their own hands; but it is certainly a large quantity, especially 
when the high average illuminating power of the gas is concerned. On 
this point I should remark that the average over a large part of the year 
1882-83 was well-nigh 27 candles; and more especially is this true of the 
gas supplied during the months of December and January, when the make 
was very large; indeed, during these two months at least the average 
illuminating power was fully one candle up, even though the gas was 
tested in most cases at considerable distances from the manufacturing 
stations. It is also worthy of remark that notwithstanding the better 
quality of the gas supplied during the past year, the make was increased 
at the rate of almost 6 per cent. over that of the previous year, when the 
production amounted to 2056 million cubic feet, which was an increase 
at the rate of 4°53 per cent. on the make during the year 1880-81. In the 
year 1869-70, the first year of the gas supply undertaking being in the hands 
of the Town Council, the amount of gas made was 1296 million cubic feet, 
being equal to an increase at the rate of 7°369 per cent. on the make during 
the last year of the Glasgow Gaslight and Glasgow and Suburban Gas Com- 
panies. In the year 1870-71 the make rose to 1,421,618,000 cubic feet, show- 
ing an increase of 9°704 per cent. for the year. This is the largest annual 
increase over the whole period of the Corporation gas supply. In the 
succeeding year—1871-72—the increase was almost the same, being 9°677 
per cent.; the total make for the year being 1,559,190 cubic feet. Then, 
coming down five years—1876-77—we find that the annual make had risen 
to 1,817,163,000 cubic feet, the increase on the make of the preceding year 
being 4°5 per cent. But the annual increase has been even much smaller 
than this; being no more than 1°412 per cent. in the year 1879-80; and the 
history of the Glasgow gas supply while in the control of the Corporation 
has not always been marked by an increase in the yearly production. Only 
in one instance, however, has there been a decrease in tke annual make. 
This was in the year 1877-78, when the falling off was 2°16 per cent. on the 
production in the year 1876-77. 

The question of the price to be charged for the gas during the year 
1883-84 has been giving, and is still likely to give some concern to the 
members of the Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee before they make 
their annual report to the Gas Commissioners as a whole. On some hands 
it was thought that a reduction in price could with propriety have been 
made when the rate was fixed last summer; but the weight of argument 
was in favour of letting the price remain unchanged, the rate being con- 
tinued at 3s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet, as in the two years immediately pre- 
ceding. I understand there is a feeling in favour of writing off a larger 
sum than usual, so as to reduce the capital of the undertaking more rapidly 
than has been the custom hitherto, in view of contingencies. Of course 
this will absorb a large portion of the past year’s surplus. Then there will 
be the considerable expense penis with the gasholder explosion last 
January, and with the reconstruction of the same; in addition to which 
there will be a large expenditure involved in connection with the proper 
fencing of the enclosure in which that gasholder is located. I have inci- 
dentally mentioned that the price of gas in Glasgow has already been 
8s. 8d. per 1000 cubi cfeet three years in succession, and the indications at 
present are that it will be continued at this rate for another year at least. 

Apropos of the paper which Mr. W. Foulis is to read at the Sheffield 
meeting of The Gas Institute on the Siemens regenerative system of heat- 
ing gas-retorts, I may mention that a few days ago a visit was paid to the 
Dalmarnock Gas-Works, where the system is in extensive use, by Mr. J. 
Eunson, Manager of the Northampton Gas- Works, and a deputation of the 
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municipal authorities of the town. They were shown over the works, and 
had everything explained to them by Mr. Foulis and by Mr. Manwell, the 
station Manager. On Tuesday of the present week a visit was also paid 
to the works by a deputation from the Committee of the North British 
Association of Gas Managers, including the President (Mr. Whimster, of 
Perth); Mr. M‘Crae, of Dundee; and the Secretary (Mr. D. Terrace). In 
this case the visit was one of inspection, in view of the report to be made 
on the subject to the forthcoming annual meeting of that body to be 
held at Stirling. Later in the week Mr. Linton, of Leith, and Mr. W. 
Mackenzie, of Dunfermline, also visited the Dalmarnock works. 

On Wednesday, the 6th inst., the employés of the Dawsholm station 
of the Glasgow Corporation Gas-Works, accompanied by the Manager 
(Mr. Terrace)—the party numbering in all about 250—had their annual 
excursion. They left Maryhill Station by special train for Helensburgh, 
and many of them then took steamer to Garelochhead, or some other 
favourite watering-place on the Clyde, all returning, however, early in the 
afternoon to Helensburg, where games were participated in by the excur- 
sionists. The weather was all that could be desired, and the pleasure of 
the long day’s outing will long be remembered. 

The Dundee Water Commissioners have been adjudged by the Sheriff to 
pay £25 to George Harrison, a farmer near Alyth, as damages sustained 
by him at his farm through the bursting of one of the water-mains. 

The Glasgow pig iron warrant market has been firm and well sustained 
this week, owing to large speculative purchases having been made. As soon, 
however, as any lull in buying takes place, the market becomes heavy, and 
inclines to droop. Apart from this, the general feeling is one of quietness. 
There is less dumond for the low-priced brands, as the relatively higher 
price here admits of Middlesbrough iron being brought in and substituted 
to advantage. So much is this the case, that Scotch iron is now being 
delivered into the warrant stores as the best market. 
decidedly dull, and prices are again quoted lower nearly all round. Up to 
47s. 3d. cash was paid yesterday—the highest price over the week ; but at 
the close the top price was 47s. 1d. 

There is still an active demand for almost all descriptions of coal, while 
in the shipping department the trade is steadily increasing week by week. 
It is thought, on some hands, that the extra demand will bring about an 
improvement in prices 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LivEeRPOooOL, June 9. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Business was reported at £17 15s. f.o.b. Hull at 
the beginning of the week; but the market has become very quiet since, 
and there is a marked absence of business at the close. There is certainly 
not much offering; but buyers have once more assumed a passive attitude, 
probably with a view of producing an unfavourable effect upon market 
values. Possibly the continuance of exceptionally dry weather has been a 
cause also of decreased consumption; the sale of artificial manures having, 
no doubt, been checked to some extent by the absence of rain. 





NEWCASTLE AND GATESHEAD WaTER Company v. Cooke.—The appeal 
to the House of Lords, by the Newcastle Water Company, against the 
decision of the Supreme Court given in March last in this case (see 
ante, p. 508), has been abandoned, and the Company have undertaken to 
pay Mr. Cooke his costs in regard thereto. 

Tue Gas SuppLty or West Bromwicu.—At the meeting of the West 
Bromwich Town Council last Wednesday—the Mayor (Alderman Fariey) 
in the chair—the Gas Committee reported a net profit on the year of 
£6276, as compared with £4580 for the previous year, or an increase of 
£1696. The net profit realized during the past year, with the balance of 
£1860 from the previous year’s account, afforded an available balance 
of £8136. The Committee recommended that the profits should be dealt 
with as follows :—£3000 to be transferred to the relief of rates, in two 
half-yearly moieties ; £800 to be transferred to the gas sinking fund account, 
£1500 (being 1 per cent. on the capital outlay) to be tranferred to a fund to 
be called the ieguechtion fund, £139 for illumination purposes, and the 
balance, together with the sum of £1860 brought from the previous year’s 
account, to be carried to the credit of the current year’s account. 

SewaGE PoLLvion oF THE Upper THames.—An important prosecution 
by the Thames Conservancy was dealt with by the Magistrates at the 
Staines Petty Sessions last Thursday. The dsfendants were the Staines 
Urban Sanitary Authority, and it was complained that, since the Con- 
servators had secured a conviction against them a year ago, the Board had 
set them at defiance. In this case it was proved that, contrary to the 
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statute, they suffered offensive and injurious matter, which their Analyst 
(Mr. Wigner) described as concentrated sewage as bad as would be found 
in a cesspool, to flow into a watercourse communicating with the Thames 
just above the intakes of the London Water Companies ; the drain being 
within the proscribed limit of ten miles from the river, and, in fact, near 
the Staines Railway Station, and about 14 miles from it. The Conservators 
pressed for the infliction of such a penalty as would cause the Local Board 
to deem it necessary to carry out some effectual scheme of disposing of the 
sewage of Staines forthwith in such a way as to prevent the pollution of 
the river. The Clerk to the Local Board (Mr. Engall) admitted the fact 
complained of, but he altogether repudiated the idea that the Board had 
treated the Conservancy with contempt. On the contrary, he pointed 
out that the Board had been actively engaged for the last year in trying 
to ascertain the best means of disposing of the sewage; and as, in the 
interests of the ratepayers, they desired to fix upon the best and most 
inexpensive plan, they had caused a survey to be made by Mr. T. Hawksley, 
whose decision they would regard as that of an umpire in the matter. 
The Bench imposed a penalty of £20 and £10 10s. costs, and ordered that 
execution should issue if payment was not made within a month. 

SaLes oF SHares.—Last week, at the Auction Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, 
.C., Messrs. Fox and Bousfield sold some shares in the Chelsea, South- 
wark and Vauxhall, and West Middlesex Water Companies. £1500 ordi- 
nary stock (£100) of the first-named Company was sold at £192, £1924, and 
£193; the total amount realized being £2887. The shares in the Southwark 
and Vauxhall Company were the new ordinary £10 (£2 paid), on which 
the last dividend declared was at the rate of 8 per cent.; but although 
230 shares were announced for sale, biddings were obtained for only 80, 
which were knocked down mostly at £8 each, an advance of } taking place 
on one lot of 10 shares. The West Middlesex Company’s stock consisted of 
twenty-five £61 shares, and twelve €10 shares, all fully = The former 
were sold at prices ranging from ‘1554 to £1604, the latter at £25 each; 
the total amount realized being £4259.——-Two £25 shares in the Boston 
Water Company were lately sold by auction for £50 5s. each.——Last Wed- 
nesday, at the Town Hall, Bournemouth, some shares in the Bournemouth 
Gas and Water Company were sold by auction, at the following prices: 
—40 fully paid 10 per cent. shares (£10), at £18 each; 44 do., at £17 lds. 
each ; 28 fully paid 7 per cent. shares (£10), at £13 each ; and 5 do., at £12 lds. 
——At Ashford recently some shares in the Ashford and Charing Gas Com- 
panies were sold by auction by Messrs. Bayley and Son. Four £10 shares 
in the former Company realized £16 each; and six, £15 10s. Two £5 shares 
in the latter Company were knocked down at par value, and two at £4 15s. 
each.——Last Saturday week, Messrs. J. and W. Heathcote sold by auction 
£1940 consolidated 7 per cent. stock of the Derby Gas Company. The prices 
realized were £35 10s., £35 7s. 6d., and £35 5s. for each £25 stock; the 
greater part changing hands at the higher rate. 

MINING OPERATIONS AND THE SuPPoRT oF SEWERS.—“ By the Wigan and 
District Support of Sewers Bill, which has just been read a third time in 
the House of Commons, a very important advantage is,” says a local paper, 
“gained by those Local Authorities who took part in its promotion. The 
Bill relieves their districts from the very heavy responsibility which is 
thrown upon all local authorities in places where there are miner, by reason 
of recent legal decisions. Under the existing law, the sanitary authorities 
have a right to require the mine-owner to leave sufficient coal to support 
the sewers; but, on the other hand, the mine-owner is entitled to claim 
compensation for the coal so left. In the case of Tyldesley, where a very 
extensive and effective system of sewerage is being carried out, many 
thousands of pounds have already been asked for this coal. The Wigan 
Corporation have had, in respect of one sewer alone, to meet a claim pre- 
ferred by one mine-owner of £22,664 12s. 7d., which was ultimately settled 
by payment of £5000. The effect of the new Bill is to enable the mine- 
owners to work the mines under the sewers, so that authorities will no 
longer have to pay for this coal. On the other hand, the mine-owners are 
not liable for any injury to the sewer caused by proper and lawful getting 
of coal. The Bill contains a number of provisions for carrying these 
arrangements into effect, and also has a very useful provision enabling 
the Local Authorities which have promoted it to make agreements with 
the mine-owners in special cases. It has been doubted previously whether 
local authorities had powers to make such agreements. The Local Boards 
which have had the public spirit to promote this Bill will reap considerable 
advantage from it. Those authorities who have not concurred in it of 
course still remain under the disadvantages arising from the general law, 
which is still in force in their cases. The cost of obtaining the Act is borne 
by the various Local Authorities in proportion to the rateable value of their 
districts.” 











GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS & ENGINES 


Can be made on their Patent principle to pass the Gas without any Oscillation or Variation in Pressure. 


GWYNNE & CO. 


Do not pretend to 
enter into a 
struggle with 
other makers in 
respect to cheap- 
ness, but to pro- 
duce machinery of 
the very highest 
quality, and most 
approved design 
and workman- 
ship. The result 
is that in every in- 
stance their work 
is giving the ful- 
lest satisfaction. 
Numerous _ testi- 
monials and refer- 
ences can be given 
to Companies 
using their Ma- 
chinery for years 
past. 


Ta 


im, 


of 








GWYNNE & CO. 


Have made the 
largest and most 
perfect Gas-Ex- 
HAUSTING Ma- 
CHINERY in the 
world, and have 
completed Ex- 
hausters to the ex- 
tent of 14,000,000 
cubic feet passed 
per hour, of all 
sizes from 2000 to 
210,000 cubic feet 
per hour. 


PRIZE MEDALS 


obtained wherever 
Exhibited. 


PLEASE ADDRESS IN FULL GWYNNE & CO., Hydraulic and Gas Engineers, 
ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Gwynne & Oo.’s New Catalogue of Gas-Exhausting and other Machinery may be obtained on application at the above Address. 
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ENTIRELY REVISED, 1882. 
ANTED. Readers of a Pamphlet pre- 


pared for Gas So = to distribute toGas Con- 
sumers— Cooking & Heating by Gas ;” on Burners, &c. 


Copies, by post, Threepence, direct from the Author, | 


Maenvs Onren, Assoc. M.I1.C.E., Gas-Works, SYDENHAM’ 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


HE Gas Purification and Chemical 


Company, Limited, advise their friends that their | 
only representatives for the Sale of Oxide are Mr.Andrew | 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- | 
ties possessed by them include the sole right to raise 
material from the estates of the Marquis of Donegal, 
G. Harvey, Esq., the Rev. Mr. Nixon, Sir Charles Knox | 
Gore, the Marquis of Sligo, Mrs. Niddri, W. M. Kirk, | 
Esq., ‘and Captain Beamish. These propertiesextend over 
an area of more than 350,000 acres, the royalties being 
held for a long term of years. They employ their own 
overseers and labourers, and there are no intermediate 
profits between them and the consumer. 

Address 161 to 163, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C, 
Joun Wm. O'NEILL, 
Managing Director. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON begs to call 
attention to the above announcement, and requests 
that all communications intended for him be addressed 
to the Head Office. 








WANTED, a re-engagement as Manager 
or ASSISTANT MANAGER of a Gas-Works. 
Has a practical and theoretical knowledge of the Manu- 
facture, Distribution, and Testing of Gas; also the 
Manufacture of Sulphate of Ammonia. 

Address No. 987, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Freer Street, E.C. 





TO GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS, 
WaANnten, Retort Setting, at Home 


or Abroad. Will find Labour and Materials, or 
will take Labour only. Uniform heat throughout the 
whole of the setting guaranteed. 
For terms please apply to JoserH IREpDALE, 15, 
Auckland Street, Vauxhall, Lonpon. 





WORKING MANAGER. 


ANTED, for a small Gas-Works 
(make about 2 million),a good CARBONIZER 
with a Knowledge of Gas-Fitting and Repairing Meters. 
Cottage, coal, and gas found. 
Address, stating salary required, with recent testi- 
monials, Messrs, BLACKMORE AND SHIELD, Solicitors, 
Alresford, Hants. 





TAR WORKS. 
ANTED, to Rent, Lease, or Purchase a 


small FACTORY, with Tar Contracts preferred. 
Address, stating terms, to No. 936, care of Mr. King, 
ll, Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C, 





GAS PLANT FOR SALE. 
HE Buxton Local Board have for Sale 


a Whimster’s EXHAUST WASHER to pass 
10,000 feet per hour, and a Braddock’s 8-in. COMPEN- 
SATING GOVERNOR, both with Bye-Pass Valves and 
Connections, and in good condition. 

For price and particulars apply to Mr. G. Smep.ey, 
Gas Office, Bridge Street, Buxton. 
Buxton, Jan. 22, 1883. 


HE Gas Department of the Ilkeston 
Local Board have FOR SALE, being replaced by 
arger Apparatus :— 
An Annular Condenser, consisting of 5 heights and 
7-in. Connections. 
A Scrubber, with Washer at bottom. 
A 7-in. Change-Valve. 
A7-in. Four-Way Valve. 
a 6-in. Parkinson Governor, Valves, and 7-in. Bye- 
‘ass. 
For prices and particulars, apply to F. C. Humpurys, 
Manager. 





For SALE, a Telescopic Gasholder, 35 ft. 


by 20 ft., suspended and in good condition. Only 
| worked three or four years; and moved to make room 
for extensions. Can be moved and re-erected. Also 
Six 8-in. GAS VALVES. 
| For prices and full particulars apply to ASHMORE AND 
‘| Waite, Hope Iron Works, StocktTon-on-TEEs. 





GAS MANUFACTURING PLANT FOR SALE. 
HE Plant named below has been 
thrown out of use by the erection of New Works 
| on another site. It has been carefully taken down, and 
| the whole has either been or will be thoroughly over- 
et and made, for practical purposes, as good as 





‘Further particulars may be obtained of Gro. Bower, 
| St. Neots, Hunts, 





List of Plant referred to above. 

A Gasholder, in Two Lifts of 20 ft. each, 70 ft. dia- 
meter, 
A Cast-Iron Tank for ditto,and 8 Columns, and all 
ay yo appurtenances. 
Cistern, Valves, and 8-in. Connections. 

A Scrubber, 4 ft. 8 in. square, and 18 ft. high, with 
Cistern, &c. 


Centre Valve and Connections, Girders, and Lifts 
complete. 

A Station Meter to pass 12,000 cubic feet per hour, 
with Clock, Tell-tale, &c.; 8-in. Bye-pass and Con- 
nections. 

One each 12-in. and 14-in. Governor, with Bye-pass 
and Connections. 

Tron Roof, 50 ft. span, 75 ft. long. 

Various Engines and Boilers, Pumps, Shafting, &c. 

A Gasholder, partly re-sheeted, 40 ft. by 16 ft., with 
Columns, &c., complete, and various other apparatus. 





RAMSGATE IMPROVEMENT COMMISSIONERS. 


(Gas AND WaTER DEPARTMENT.) 


SULPHURIC ACID. ? or 
HE Gas and Water Committee invite 
TENDERS (returnable on or before June 18) for 
the supply of 75 tons of best White SULPHURIC 
ACID, having a specitic gravity of 142° Twaddel. 
Particulars on application to 
Wituiam A. Vaton, Engineer. 





RAMSGATE IMPROVEMENT COMMISSIONERS. 


(Gas AND WATER DEPARTMENT.) 


COAL AND FREIGHTAGE. 


HE Gas and Water Committee invite 
TENDERS for the supply of 19,000 tons of first- 
class gas-producing NEWCASTLE COAL ; also for the 
freightage of same from the Tyne to Quay of Ramsgate 
Harbour. 
Delivery to be made in about equal ag quanti- 
ties, and extend from July 1, 1883, to July 1, 1885. 
Tenders to be sent in on or before Monday, June 18, 
addressed to the Chairman of the Gas and Water Com- 
mittee, Hardres.Street, Ramsgate. 
The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
Full particulars and forms of tender on application to 
Witiiam A, VALon, Engineer. 





TO TAR DISTILLERS, &c. 

HE Directors of the Sheffield United 
. Gaslight Company are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the purchase of the surplus TAR made 
at their Neepsend and Effingham Street Works, for the 
period of Twelve months, from the Ist of August next. 
The quantities will be approximately: Neepsend, 6800 

tons; Effingham Street, 1600 tons. 

At Neepsend the Tar ‘will be loaded into tanks on the 
Company’s Siding on the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway, or into barrel carts on the Works ; ; 
and at Effingham Street into barrel carts only. 

Forms of tender and conditions of contract may be | 
obtained from the undersigned, to whom tenders, en- 
dorsed “ Tender for Tar,” must be delivered on or before 
Monday, the 25th inst. 


highest or any tender. 
ANBURY THomas, Manager. 





Commercial Street, Shamed June 7, 1883, 


NELSON LOCAL BOARD GAS-WORKS. 
HE Gas Committee solicit OFFERS 


for Second-hand EXHAUSTER and ENGINE 
COMBINED. Will pass 16,000 feet per hour, and is in 
very good condition. Can be seen atthe Works. ‘10 be 
sold cheap. 
Further particulars can be obtained from the Manager. 
WiLuiaAM Foster. 





LUDLOW UNION GAS COMPANY, SALOP. 





A Circular Scrubber, 4 ft. diameter by 18 ft. high, with 


A Set of Three Purifiers, 13 ft. by 9 ft., with 10-in. | 


The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the | 


HE Ludlow Union Gas Company are 

prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply of 
from 1200 to 1500 tons of best GAS COAL, delivered 
carriage free at Ludlow Station between July 1, 1883, 
and July 1, 1884, at times and in quantities to be regu- 
lated by the Company’s Manager. 
| Tenders to be sent in to the Secretary, Ludlow Union 
| Gas Company, Ludlow, Salop, on or before the 26th of 
| June inst. 

The Company does not bind itself to accept the 
| lowest or any tender. 

Ludlow, June 5, 1883. 





TENDERS FOR AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 


HE Directors of jthe Town of Dudley 
Gaslight Company are prepared to receive TEN- 
DERS for the surplus AMMONIACAL LIQUOR made 
at their Works for One year, from July 10 next. 
Tenders to state price per ton of 2240lbs., com- 
mencing at 4° strength as a minimum, and rising by 
4 degrees, tested by Twaddel’s hydrometer, and de- 
livered into barrels on the Gas Company’s Works. 
Tenders to be sent in addressed to the undersigned, 
and endorsed “Tender for Liquor,” not later than 
Tuesday, the 19th of June. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 
Further particulars may be Er on application. 
Luioyp, Manager. 
5 











Gas- Works, Dudley, June 7, 





TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 
tHE Directors of the Town of Dudley 


Gaslight Company are prepared to receive TEN- 
DERS for the purchase of the surplus TAR made at 
their Works for One year,from July 1 next. Make 
about 500 tons per annum. 

Tenders to state price per ton of 2240 Ibs., delivered 
into barrels on the Gas Company’s Works, "and to be 
sent in addressed to the undersigned, and endorsed 
“Tender for Tar,” not later than Tuesday, the 19th of 
June. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

Further particulars may be obté nined on application. 

Luioyp, Manager. 

Gas- ‘Weeks, Dudley, J vane ¥, 7; 1883. 


TENDERS FOR TAR AND AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 
* HE Directors of the Leyland and 


Farrington Gas Company are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the surplus TAR and AMMONIACAL 
LIQUOR produced at their Works, from the 18th of 
October, 1883, to the 30th of June, 1885, or a longer 
period. 

Annual production about 75 tons of Tar; and 180 tens 
of Liquor. Delivered on rails at Leyland Station. 

Payments to be monthly, net. 

Tenders to be sent in not later than the 25th of June, 


CHARLEs Expiott, Secretary. 
Gas-Works, Leyland, near Preston, 
June 5, 1883. 





TENDERS FOR GAS COAL AND CANNEL 
iT HE Directors of the Leyland and 


Farrington Gas Company are prepared to receive 
| TENDERS for the supply of COAL, CANNEL, NUTS, 
| and SLACK, from the Ist of September, 1883, to the 80th 

{of June, 1885, or a longer period, to be delivered at 
Leyland Station as required. 
Annual consumption about 1800 tons. 
Monthly payments, less 14 per cent. 
Tenders to be sent in not later than the 25th of June, 
1883. 


CHARLES ELLioTT, Secretary. 
Gas-Works, Leyland, near Preston, 
June 5, 1883. 








G. WALLER & CO”/S NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER, 


























STFA TH LMM LT LLITI TICLE OPEL, 


AND 


INVENTED SPECIALLY TO REDUCE OSCILLATION, FRICTION, 


POWER. 


TO WORK BY BELT OR WITH 


ENGINE COMBINED. 





to 


oo 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 

1. It will deliver one-third more per revolution than the Beale Exhauster. 

. It has not any Segments or Rings to cause friction. 

8. The Cylinder being a circle, and the blades radial from the centre, it can 
be driven safely at a higher speed. 

- No heavy Fly-wheel needed, and one-third less power required. 

. Existing Exhausters altered to pass from 80 to 50 per cent. more with- 
out disturbing arving- gent, connections, &c. 








Makers of BEALE’S and other EXHAUSTERS, ‘and all Gas Machinery, 


Descriptive Circular of New Patent Gas Exhauster can be had on application. 
PHGENIX ENGINEERING WORKS: 
HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARE, S.E. 








th 
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EXHIBITION OF GAS APPARATUS AT WIGAN. 
HE Gas Committee of the Borough of 


Wigan intend TO HOLD an EXHIBITION of 
APPARATUS for Heating, Ventilating, Cooking, and 
Driving Machinery by Gas. 

The attention of Manufacturers and Inventors of Gas- 
Engines, Gas-Stoves, Gas-Fires, Burners, and other 
Appliances connected with the use of Gas, is called to 
the fact that Wigan forms the centre of a very large 
population, and is conveniently well situated for such 
an Exhibition of this description. 

The Exhibition will be held in the Wigan Mining 
Institute, and will be opened from the 13th to the 25th 
of August next. 

Applications for allotments of space, together with a 
list of the Articles intended to be exhibited, to be sent 
to the undersigned, from whom a plan of the building 
and all information as to conditions and regulations may 
be obtained, 

J. G. Hawkrns, Engineer and Manager. 

Borough Gas-Works, Wigan, June 1, 1883. 





TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 
THE Directors of the Kingston-upon- 


Thames Gas Company are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the purchase of the surplus TAR pro- 
duced at their Works from July 2, 1883, to June 30, 
1884, The probable quantity will be about 160,000 
gallons. 

Further particulars may be obtained of Mr. H. F. 
Packham, Engineer, Gas-Works, Lower Ham Road. 

Tenders will be required to be sent in, addressed to 
the Chairman, not later than Tuesday, June 26, 1883. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

By order, 
W. A. FRIckER, Secretary. 
June 6, 1883, 


CITY OF HEREFORD. 


CANNEL COAL. 
THE Gas Management Committee of the 


Hereford Corporation hereby invite TENDERS 
for the supply of 200 tons of CANNEL COAL (quality 
not less than 30-candle power), to be delivered at the 
Gas-Works Sidings on the Great Western Railway, in 
such quantities as may be required during the ensuing 
Twelve months. 

Tenders, sealed, and endorsed “Tender for Cannel,” 
addressed to the Chairman, Gas Management Com- 
mittee, are to be delivered by Eleven a.m. on Tuesday, 
the 26th day of June next. 

The said Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
Witu1Am Davis, Secretary and Manager. 

Gas Office, Hereford, May 22, 1883. 








IRISH BOG OXIDE OF IRON, 


SPENT OXIDE OF IRON. 
OHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Gas 


Purification Contractors, Hunslet, Leeds, having 
secured the leases for a long term of years of many 
valuable Bog Ore Deposits, extending over some thou- 
sands of acres in the North of Ireland, are now raising 
the Ore by their own staff of workmen, under the super- 
vision of thoroughly qualified overseers. The Ore is 
well drained and oxidized before being shipped, and 
Gas Companies can depend upon getting it in a con- 
dition for immediate use. Being large Consumers of 
Spent Oxide, they are thus enabled to offer Gas 
Managers exceptional terms. 

All applications as to terms, quality, and references 
to be addressed as above. Samples may be had from 
our Manager, Mr. Patrick Doherty, Culdaff, Co. Donegal. 

Depéts: Runcorn, Goole, Leeds, and Culdaff. 

Spent Oxide purchased in any quantities, or taken in 
exchange for New Oxide. 





GAS COAL, 
HE Gas Committee of the Smethwick 


Local Board of Health, invite TENDERS for the 
supply of about 12,000 tons of GAS COAL, between the 
1st of September, 1883, and the 8lst of August, 1884, to 
be delivered in such quantities and at such times as 
may be required, carriage free, either at the Soho 
Station of the London and North-Western Railway, or 
the Handsworth Station, Great Western Railway, as 
the Committee may determine. 

Tenders addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee, at the Public Buildings, Smethwick, and en- 
dorsed “Coal Tender,” will be received not later than 
the 19th of June. 

Terms, conditions, and further information may be 
had on application to Mr. B. W. Smith, the Engineer 
and Manager of the Gas-Works. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
W. J. Sturaes, Secretary. 

Public Buildings, Smethwick, June 1, 1883. 





STAFFORD CORPORATION GAS DEPARTMENT. 


TENDERS FOR COAL. 
HE Stafford Corporation Gas Committee 


invite TENDERS for the supply of best Screened 
GAS COALS or NUTS, to be delivered free at the Gas- 
Works, Stafford, during One, Two, or Three years, at 
the option of the Gas Committee, commencing on the 
1st day of July, 1883. 

About 8000 tons per annum will be required under the 
contract. 

The Gas Committee reserve to themselves the right 
to divide the quantity into two or more contracts; and 
do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 
tender. 

Forms of tender, containing all further particulars, 
may be obtained on application to the Manager, or by 
post. 

Tenders to be sent to the undersigned, on or before 
the 18th day of June, 1883, and endorsed “ Tender for 
Coal.” 

By order, 
Jno. StorER, Manager, 

Gas- Works, Stafford, May 80, 1883, 





GAS COAL. 
HE Penrith Local Board of Health 


invite TENDERS for the supply of about 2000 
tons (more or less) of GAS COAL, from the Ist of July, 
1883, to the 80th of June, 1884. To be delivered (carriage 
paid) in truck loads, pit weight, at the Penrith Railway 
Station. 

Further particulars may be obtained from me, and 
tenders, with analyses, must be sent in on or before the 
25th inst. WituraM E. ArxKinson, 

Clerk to the said Local Board. 

Public Offices, Penrith, June 2, 1883. 





COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 


HE Directors of the Commercial Gas 
Company are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the surplus BREEZE produced at their several Works 
for the Twelve months ending May 81, 1884. The quan- 
tities are estimated to be as under, but the same cannot 
be guaranteed, and may be more or less :— 
At the Stepney Works, in the Regent’s Canal, 8500 
chaldrons of 48 bushels. 
At the Wapping Works, in the Thames, 8200 
chaldrons. 
At the Poplar Works, in Bow Creek (free water-way), 
4000 chaldrons. 

The tenders may be for the whole or for one or more 
Works separately. 

The Contractors must give security to remove the 
Breeze as it accumulates, to pay for the same monthly, 
and generally for the due fulfilment of the contract. 

The form of agreement to be signed can be seen at the 
Company’s Offices. 

Tenders, sealed, and endorsed “ Tender for Breeze,” 
to be delivered here not later than the 14th of June 
next. 

The Directors reserve to themselves the right to 
accept any tender in part or in whole, and do not bind 
themselves to accept the highest or any tender. 

By order of the Board, 
H. D. Exuis, Secretary. 

Commercial Gas-Works, Stepney, E., 

May 30, 1883. 


DARWEN CORPORATION. 





TENDERS FOR GAS COAL. 


HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 

the supply of about 9000 tons of best Screened 

GAS COAL per annum, for One, Two, or Three years, 
from Nov. 1 next. 

Tenders will be received only on the form provided, 
which, together with specification, may be obtained 
from the undersigned; and sealed tenders, endorsed 
“Gas Coal Tender,” must be sent, addressed to 
C. CosTteker, Esq., Town Clerk, Darwen, on or before 
Saturday, June 16 next. 

By order, 
Tos. Duxspury, Manager. 

Gas-Works, Darwen, May 17, 1883. 








WELLINGTON (SALOP) COAL AND GASLIGHT 
COMPANY. 


TENDERS FOR GAS COAL. 
THE Directors of the above Company 


invite TENDERS for the supply of about 2000 
tons per annum of best Screened GAS COAL for One, 
Two, or Three years, at the option of the Directors; 
the Coal to be delivered on the Gas-Works Siding, 
Wellington, per Great Western Railway, in such quan- 
tities and at such times as the Directors may require, 
commencing in August next. 

Tenders addressed to the Manager to be sent in on or 
before the 30th of June next. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
W. H. Betron, Manager. 
Wellington, Salop, May 29, 1883. 





MANCHESTER CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 
TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS AND OTHERS. 
THE Gas Committee are prepared to 


receive, not later than Tuesday, the 10th day of 
July next, TENDERS for GAS COAL, to be delivered 
at the Gaythorn, Rochdale Road, or Bradford Road Gas- 
Works, during a period of One or more years, com- 
mencing on the Ist day of July, 1884. 

Sealed tenders, stating the description, price, and 
quantity of Coal proposed to be supplied to each Works, 
and the rate and period of delivery, and endorsed 
“ Tender for Coal,” must be addressed to the Chairman 
of the Gas Committee, Town Hall, Manchester. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
Josepx Heron, Town Clerk, 

Town Hall, Manchester, June 8, 1883. 


TAR. 
THE Directors of the Reading Gas Com- 

pany are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
purchase of their TAR for One, Two, or Three years 
from the Ist of July next. 

Specifications for the contracts can be seen at my 
Office, or will be sent on application. Rail and water 
communication direct to the Works. 

Tenders to be sent not later than Monday, the 25th of 
June next, to 

Rost. BRaDLeEY, Secretary. 

Office, 22, Market Place, Reading, May 29, 1883. 


ELLAND-CUM-GREETLAND GAS COMPANY. 
THE Directors of this Company are pre- 


pared to receive TENDERS for the supply of 

about 5000 tons (more or less) of good Screened or 
Unscreened GAS COAL for the next Twelve months, 
ending June 80, 1884. The Coal to be delivered into the 
Company’s Stores, 21 cwt. to the ton. 

All necessary information to be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Manager at the Gas- Works. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Gas Coal,” to be sent 
in not later than Thursday, July 12, 1883. 

W. A. WALKER, Secretary and Manager. 

Gas-Works, Elland, June 6, 1883. 





BOROUGH OF BURY. 


HE Gas Committee of the Corporation 

of Bury are open to receive TENDERS for 200 

tons of OXIDE of IRON for Gas Purification, to be 

delivered free at the Railway Station, Bury, on or before 
the 8lst of August next. 

Forms of tender may be had on application to Mr. 
Samuel Parsons, Manager, Gas-Works, Elton, near 
Bury. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Oxide of Iron,” 
to be sent to me, the undersigned, on or before Wed- 
nesday, the 27th inst. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
Frepertcx Buti, Town Clerk. 

Corporation Offices, Bury, June 4, 1883. 


COAL TENDERS. 
THE Directors of the Wakefield Gaslight 


Company are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the supply of 21,000 tons of best GAS COAL, in 
such daily quantities as they may require for the period 
of One year. 

Tenders, stating the quantity proposed to be supplied, 
to be sent in not later than the 16th of June inst., en- 
dorsed “ Coal Tender.” 

By order, 

Joun W. WuHiTaker, Manager and Secretary. 

Gas Office, Wakefield, June 4, 1883. 








CONTRACT FOR COAL. 
HE Gas Committee of the Corporation 


of Longton invite TENDERS for the supply of 
COAL, BURGY, or SLACK, suitable for Gas-making 
purposes, for One, Two, or Three years, from the Ist of 
January next. 

The quantity to be supplied will be about 8000 tons 
per year. Deliveries at the Longton Station, North 
Staffordshire Railway. 

Tenders to state price per ton of Coal, Burgy, or Slack 
separately, and to be addressed to the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee, Gas-Works, Longton, so as to be 
received not later than Wednesday the 20th of June 
inst., and endorsed “ Tender for Coal.” 

Jas. M. Darwin, Secretary and Manager, 

Gas-Works, Longton, June 7, 1883 





WREXHAM WATER-WORKS., 
HE Directors of the Wrexham Water- 


Works Company are prepared to receive TEN- 
DERS for the supply of about 230 tons of 6-in, CAST 
IRON PIPES. 

Specification and particulars can be obtained upon 
application to the undersigned. 
Sealed tenders to be sent in not later than Tuesday 
the 26th inst. 
FREDERICK Storr, Engineer and Secretary. 
Water-Works Offices, Wrexham, June 8, 1883. 


BOROUGH OF BRADFORD. 


TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS. 
HE Gas Committee of the Bradford 


Corporation are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the supply of best GAS COAL and CANNEL, both 
to be well screened, dressed, and free from shale and 
pyrites, to be delivered at the several Works of the 
Corporation, in the Borough, during the period of One 
year, or of Two or Three years, commencing on the Ist 
day of July next, in such quantities weekly as may be 
agreed upon. 

Form of tender, with any further information re- 
quired, may be had on application to Mr. Swallow, at 
the Gas Offices, Town Hall. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Coal,” to be 
delivered to me on or before the 2lst of June next. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
owest or any tender. 

By order, 
W. T. M‘'Gowen, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Bradford, May 30, 1883, 








OXFORD GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 
THE Directors of the abuve Company 


invite TENDERS for the erection of FOUR 

PURIFIERS, 25 ft. square, Columns, Girders, Lifting 
Apparatus, Valves, &c.; and Roof over Purifying-Ho ‘se. 

Plans and specifications may be seen at the Works of 
the Company, by appointment with the Engineer, on 
and after Wednesday, June 6. 

Tenders to be sent in not later than June 18. 

James Exvpriner, Jun., Engineer. 
Gas-Works, Oxford, May 30, 1883. 


DRONFIELD GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 
THE Directors are prepared to receive 


TENDERS for the supply of 1000 tons of Screened 
GAS COAL, to be delivered at their Works, Dronfield, 
at such times and in such quantities as they may require. 
The delivery to commence in or about August next. 
Tenders (the lowest or any of which will not neces- 
sarily be accepted) should be sent to the undersigned 
not later than the 30th inst. 


Chesterfield, June 7, 1883. 


TENDERS FOR COAL, 
THE Hinckley Local Board are prepared 


to receive TENDERS stating the price per ton for 
the supply of about 2000 tons of best GAS COAL per 
annum, for One or Two years, to be delivered (free from 
shale and sulphurous pyrites), carriage paid at Hinckley 
Railway Station, in such quantities as may from time to 
time be required by the Board. 

The Board do not bind themselves to accept any 
tender, and they reserve the right to divide the contract 
between several firms if found necessary. 

The party whose tender may be accepted in full or in 
part will be required to enter into a bond prepared by 
the Board for the satisfactory execution of their con- 
tract. 

Tenders, specifying the description of Coal, to be sent 
to me, the undersigned, on or before the 23rd day of June 

883. 


C. Torre, Secretary. 





Tnos. Moss, Clerk to the Board, 
Local Board Offices, Hinckley, June 6, 1883, 
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THE Directors of the Hungerford Gas 
and Coke Company, Limited, invite TENDERS 
for the supply of 350 tons (more or less) of best GAS 
COAL during the year ending June 30, 1884, to be 
delivered at such times and in such places as may be 
required. Analysis to accompany tender. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the | 
lowest or any tender. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Coal,” to be | 
sent to the SEcRETARY not later than July 2, 1883. | 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
THE Directors of the Bath Gaslight 


and Coke Company invite TENDERS for the 

purchase of the surplus SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
produced at their Works for One year, from the Ist of 
July, 1883. Annual production, about 300 tons, Also 
for their present Stock, about 70 tons, for immediate 
delivery. 

Full particulars and form of tender may be obtained 
from Mr. Ellery, the Company’s Engineer. 

Tenders to be sent in not later than Tuesday, the 
19th inst., addressed to the undersigned. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 








Guorce HEtps, ba, Hecnsteny. | 
Gas » Company" 's Offices, Bath, June 7, 1 


rag SHORT ‘ACCOUNT 


coakL GAS 


THE ORGANIZATION OF ITS SUPPLY, 
AND ITS UTILIZATION 


FOR 


LIGHTING AND OTHER PURPOSES. 


A Revised Edition is in preparation of the above- 
named Pamphlet, which was issued in connection with 
the recent Crystal Palace International Electric and 
Gas Exhibition by the Committee for the Gas Section, | 
appointed by The Gas Institute. 











Copies may shcrtly be had by Gas Companies and 
Corporation Gas Committees for distribution among 
Consumers. 

Special prices on application to 


WALTER KING, 

12, GOUGH SQUARE, LONDON, E.C., 
With whom the Committee have arranged to under- 
take, on their behalf, the general distribution of the 
Pamphlet. 

*,* Specimen Copy (when ready) for 2d.in Stamps. 





Price 15s. each, in limp cloth, 
| 


ANALYSES OF THE ACCOUNTS | 


OF THE 


METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES: 


Showing the 


CAPITAL, INCOME, EXPENDITURE, 
PROFITS, anp DIVIDENDS per 1000 GALLONS or 
WATER SUPPLIED 


FOR THE YEARS ENDED 1880-81 AND 1881-82. 
Together with the 





Quantity of Water Supplied, the Estimated Daily 


Quantity Supplied for Domestic and other Purposes, | 


the Quantity Supplied per Head of 
Population, &c., &c. 





COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 


ALFRED LASS, 


Fellow of the Institute of Chartered Accountants. 





LonpDOoN: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bott Court, Fieer Street, E.C. 


6 TO TAR DISTILLERS. 
HE Directors of the Coventry Gas Com- 


T pany are prepared to receive TENDERS for the | 
purchase of the surplus TAR made a: their Works for | 


| , . 

| THE Directors of the Ware Gaslight 
and Coal and Coke Company, Limited, invite 

TENDERS for the supply of from 800 to 1000 tons of 

Pelaw Main, New Pelton, or East Pontop GAS COALS, 


one year, from July 1 next. Make about 200,000 gallons | to be considered at their meeting to be held on Tues- 
per annum. day, the 19th day of June inst. 

Tenders to state price per 200 gallons, delivered into Full particulars may be obtained on application to 
boat; and to be sent in addressed to the Directors, and | me, the undersigned, at my Office. 


By order of the Board of Directors, 
Geo. H. Gissy, Secretary. 


18th of June. 
Baldock Street, Ware, June 9, 1883. 


endorsed “Tender for Tar,” not later than Monday, the 
Gas-Works, Coventry, May 26, 1883. | 





RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


OF THE GREATEST STRENGTH AND BEST QUALITY. 
ROMAN AND LIAS CEMENT. 
BLUE LIAS HYDRAULIC LIME, 


GROUND AND UNGROUND. 


RUGBY, WARWICKSHIRE. 


This Cement and Lime has been and is now being used very extensively at 
large Water, Sewage, Gas, and other Works in London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leicester, and other towns. 


JAMES MILNE « SON, 


GAS ENGINEERS, 
Gas-Meter, Gas Apparatus, and Gas-Fittings Manufacturers, 
EDINBURGH. 








| London House: MILNE, SONS, & MACFIE, 


2, KING EDWARD STREET, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 


STATION METERS, GOVERNORS, CONSUMERS’ METERS, GAS LUSTRES, 
CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, 
And every description of Gas-Fittings and Gas Apparatus. 


“ABERNANT’” 
DINAS AMORPHOUS 








SILICA FIRE BRICKS 


AND CEMENTS, 


SPECIALLY MADE FOR 


GAS-RETORT FURNACES, 


AS USED AT THE LARGEST GAS-WORKS IN THE WOR 

AED HIGHEST PRIZE MEDAL 
Ge FOR DURABILITY AND PURENESS OF SILICA, 
= 


Lo PARIS, 1878. 







/ 
Yi 
au 







<= 





yy 
| They are also suitable for all descriptions ot Furnaces where intense and prolonged 
heat is generated. 





| Manufactured by the ABERNANT IRON-WORKS AND COLLIERIES COMPANY, 


GLYN NEATH, SOUTH WALES. 
London Office: 150, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.—F. BULLOCK, Agent. 





IMPROVED GAS-VALVES. 
| 


EE 





(COPYRIGHT,) 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


We beg to call 
attention to our 


Reduced Price List. 








(COPYRIGHT.) 
These Valves are proved to 30 Ibs. on the square inch before leaving the Works, and are kept on dock. 





B. DONKIN & CC?» 
SOUTHWARK PARK ROAD, BERMONDSEY, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 18038. 
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NORTH BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


IMPORTANT TEST WITH GAS COOKING-STOVES. 
Extract FRoM LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE ABovE Association sy Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., F.LC., Lecrorer on 
: Cuemistry, Epmisurcn Universiry, AND ConsuLTinc ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Eprnpuracu. 
, “The best Cooking-Stove is one which an ordinary domestic can least fail to keep in order, and where the gas-jets are least 
likely to go wrong and lead to the imperfect combustion of the gas. A good Gas Cooking-Stove should be easily heated, easily regulated, 
and easily worked. All of these conditions were practically obtained in the three Stoves under special trial; but I am bound to say 
that they are more thoroughly obtained in WADDELL & MAIN’S Stoves than in the others.” 
‘“ THE WHOLESOMENESS or THE Meat Cooxep in the Gas-Stoves must be regarded as BEYOND DOUBT.” 
See Report of above Lecture, in Pamphlet Form, which we will be glad to forward free to any address, on application. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT THE PRINCIPAL GAS EXHIBITIONS, 


INCLUDING 


LONDON, MANCHESTER, & GLASGOW. 


WADDELL & MAIN, 


GAS-STOVEH MANUFACTUREBS, 
ARGYLE WORKS, GLASGOW. 


STRODE & CO., 


ELECTRICAL, 
GAS, AND HOT WATER ENGINEERS, 
ART METAL WORKERS, 


48, OSNABURGH STREET, REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


( 67, St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C. 
SHOW ROOMS | 32, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY 


VENTILATING SUN BURNER, 
WITH SELF-ACTING VALVE FOR PREVENTING DOWN DRAUGHT. 


PRIVATE GAS-WORKS ERECTED. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


; TIN 9 Complete in Three Volumes. Price £4 4s., handsomely 
. bound in Morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges. 


KING’S 
ERSAL INJECTOR “zz 
U N | V SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 


OF THE MANUFACTURE 
FOR FEEDING BOILERS. cacy Galante 


Works with High or Low Steam Pressure. 
Forces the water into the boiler considerably above boiling point, COAL GAS. 
thereby increasing the durability of the boiler. EpiTep sy THOMAS NEWBIGGING, C.E., M.Inst.C.E. 
AND (THE LATE) W. T. FEWTRELL, F.C.S8. 


IS STARTED BY Sl M PLY TURN | NG ONE LEVER. (To enable those who purchased the first two volumes 
in parts to have the binding of the 3rd volume to 
match, sheets—price 22s.—can be had on application 
to the Publisher. 


KORTING BROS., aati 
17, LANCASTER AVENUE, MANCHESTER. WALTER KING, 11, Bout Court, FLeEt Srreer, E.C. 


Third Edition, 420 pages, feap. 8vo, bound in Morocco, 


F & C 0 S L E R gilt edges, price 12s. (post free), 
© . , 


THE 
45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. ’ 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, GAS MANAGER'S HANDBOOK 


BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. Tables, Rules, and Useful Information 






































EsTaBLISHED 1807. ae 

MANUFACTURERS OF GRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, | ®\G'XEERs MANAGERS, ¢ o7HERs ExcAGED 
WALL LIGHTS, AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. OF COAL GAS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. By THOMAS NEWBIGGING, C.E. 


Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 


CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. MODERATOR LAMPS. 





The present Edition of this Standard Work is much 
improved and enlarged. Many additional Tables are 


JOHN HALL AND CO., STOURBRIDGE, | isccitssinc tert iiinseested bY itt Engeavings. 
Manufacturers of FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, ALs0, 
Price 2s. post free, in limp cloth, A Book of 
TABLES 
Of Gas Values, Discounts, Dividends, and Weights 
and Measures, 


= FOR USE IN GAS OFFICES. 
Reprinted from + Second as <4 “ Newbigging’s 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FIRE-CLAY GOODS. een aes tte 
RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED FOR SHIPMENT. Lonpon: 
A STOCK OF DIFFERENT SHAPES ON HAND. WALTER KING, 11, Bott Count, Fieer Srreer, E.C, 























ADDY EF: eT ¥ Sk Et ret Eo rere 
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Price £2 2s., post free, 


A NEW ARRANGEMENT 


HOT FRICTIONAL CONDENSATION 


FOR 
INCREASING THE ILLUMINATING POWER 
OF COAL GAS. 
By JOHN SOMERVILLE. 





Lonpon: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bour Court, FLEET Street, E.C 


BSERVATIONS ON GLASS AS AN 
OBSTRUCTOR AND REFLECTOR OF ART 

FICIAL LIGHT. By F. W. oer Assoc. M. inet. 
C.E., Hon. Memb. British Association of Gas Managers. 
Being a series of Three Articles reprinted from the 
JouRNAL oF Gas Licurtine, &c., Jan. 11, 18, 25, 1881. 
In pamphlet form, price 6d., post free. 
Watter Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


ONSPIRACY AND PROTECTION OF 
PROPERTY ACT. Itis required, under a Penalty of 
of FIVE POUNDS, that a Printed Copy of the 4th 
Section of this Act shall be posted up at all Gas-Works, 
in a conspicuous place, where the same may be con- 
veniently read by the persons employed thereat. 
Printed Copies of the Section, in large type, on broad 
sheets, may now be had, price 2s. per dozen, or 10s. 6d. 
per 100, he free. 
* The Act eoeend b A, eens and Ireland. 








Watrter Kine, ll, Bolt “Court, Fleet Street, E.C. — 


T. NEWBIGGING, 


CONSULTING GAS ENGINEER 
5, NORFOLK STREET, MANCHESTER, 





GENERAL PRINTING. 
MR. WALTER KING 


BEGS TO INTIMATE THAT, HAVING OPENED AT 





No. 12, Gough Square, Fleet Street, E.C., | 


A 
PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Furnished with entirely new plant and material, for 
the production of the JournaL or Gas LIGHTING, he 
is in a position to undertake General Printing. He 
will, therefore, be prepared to furnish Estimates for the 
Printing of Reports, Statements of Account, Pamphlets, 
Prospectuses, Price Lists, &c.; and will endeavour, by 


personal supervision, to ensure the satisfactory execu- | 
tion of all commands with which he may be entrusted. | 


Journal ” Office, 11, Bolt Court, 
Printing Works, 12, Gough Square, 


} Fleet St. E.C: | 


NOW READY, 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE. 


METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANIES’ ACCOUNTS 
FoR 1882, 


In continuation of the previous Years from 1869; 
ALSO OF THIRTEEN OF THE SUBURBAN GAS COMPANIES’ ACCOUNTS FOR 1882. 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY JOHN FIELD. 
PRICE 10s. 6d. 


ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


THE COMPARATIVE AVERAGE ACCOUNT BOOK. 


For the Entry of Gas Companies’ Accounts for series of years. Prices: For Half-Yearly and 
Yearly Comparison, Foolscap size, 15s.; Quarto, 10s.; and, for Yearly Comparison only, 
Quarto, 7s. 6d. 





LOND O N: 
WALTER KING, “Journal of Gas Lighting,” 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET ST., E.C.; 
AND 


EDEN FISHER and Co., Stationers and Engravers, 50, Lombard Street, E.C. 


S. PONTIFEX & CO., 


GAS AND WATER ENGINEERS. 
Manufacturers of and Contractors for the Maintenance of 
PUBLIC LAMPS AND LANTERNS; 
GLASS—Flint, Opal, and Bent in Stock, and Cut to Sizes; WELL LAMPS; STREET 
NAME TABLETS; LAMP COLUMNS; HEAD IRONS; PUTTYLESS LAMPS; 
LANTERN COCKS; REGULATORS; LAMPLIGHTERS’ TORCHES; Wrought- 
Tron BARREL and FITTINGS; GAS and WATER MAINS Supplied and Laid; 
IRON and CLAY RETORTS Supplied and Erected; 
GAS-METERS, Wet and Dry. 











PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lae BOX’S PATENT 
‘aie, PUTTYLESS STREET LAMP. 


This Lamp may be supplied fitted with clear opal or ribbed glass, as also 
with enamel tops if required. The necessary fittings head altering existing 
Lamps to this system can be supplied at moderate price 


S. PONTIFEX & C0., 22, COLEMAN ST, LONDON. 











STETTINER CHAMOTTE FABRIK 
ACTIEN GESELLSCHAFT, 


So 2 Boe 


MUNICH 6 


System—Dr. 


Vormals DIDIER, 


IN, GHERBMAN Y, 


BEG TO RECOMMEND THE 


ENERATOR FURNACE, 


SCHILLING & Dr. BUNTE. 





THIS FURNACE POSSESSES THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES :— 


GREAT SAVING IN FUEL. 

GREAT DURABILITY. 

REGULAR HEAT. 

LARGE YIELD PER MOUTHPIECE. 
REQUIRES VERY LITTLE ATTENDANCE. 





THE FURNACES HAVE GIVEN THE GREATEST SATISFACTION ON THE CONTINENT. 





For all Particulars apply to our Agent for Great Britain and Ireland, 


O. PIHL, JuN., 
29, GUILFORD STREET, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 




















ADVERTISEMENT. 


Synaest &* The Journal of Gas “orm Water Supply, and Sanitary font “ovement,” June 12, 1883, 














GAS” COOKING IN AN ORDINARY FIRE RANGE (continued), 


We undertake that any and 


every fire oven, good, bad, or 





indifferent, shall be made into a 





first-rate gas oven, which can be 


used either with coal or gas 





separately, or both at once, with 
a less recorded average gas con- 
sumption than that of any gas 
oven with an equal capacity, at a 
trifling cost for the apparatus for 


each oven, and are in a position 











to deliver 1,000 per week. 





LISTS, &c. 


Issued by THOMAS FLETCHER, F.C.S. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST OF GAS COOKING 
AND DOMESTIC HEATING APPARA- 
TUS. Published with additions at short 
intervals. Price 2d, 


ILLUSTRATED LIST OF GAS AND 
PETROLEUM APPARATUS FOR 
LABORATORY USE. Furnaces for all 
purposes, Hot and Cold Blast Blowpipes, 
Ingot Moulds, Blowing Apparatus, Solder- 
ing-lron Heaters, &c. Price 2d. Published 
at intervals of two or three months. 





OCCASIONAL PAPERS, 


By THOMAS FLETCHER, F.C.S. 
Price 2d. each, free by post, containing :— 
THE USE AND CONSTRUCTION OF THE 


BLOWPIPE as a Workshop Tool (Re- 
printed from Design and Work), 





GASEOUS FUEL (Society of Arts’ Lecture, 
April 380, 1880, for which the Society's 
Silver Medal was awarded). 





GAS HEATING. Cooking in Private Families and Use in Workshops (An experimental Lecture, 
Glasgow Philosophical Socicty’s Exhibition, October 22nd, 1880). 


ECONOMY OF FUEL FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES, with special reference to the Improve- 
ment of Old Fireplaces. Lecture at Smoke Abatement Exhibition, South Kensington, 
December 17, 1881; and THE USE OF GAS AS A WORKSHOP ‘TOOL (Manchester 
Scientific Students’ Association Lecture, 1882). 





THOMAS FLETCHER. Offices, ‘Lhynne Street; Works, Museum Street, WARRINGTON. 


2. 
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Supplement to “ The Journal of Gas Lighting, Water Supply and Sanitary Improvement,” June 12, 1883, 


UNIVERSAL RANGE HEATER. 


GAS COOKING, I s.:+cuer's Palen eee Renner 


Iv AN ORDINARY KITCHEN RANGE, 
WiTH oR WITHOUT FIRE. 





























OVEN DOOR WITH ATTACHMENT ON 
LATCH AND GAS SUPPLY TO BURNER 
DOOR OPEN ¥2 INCH FOR VENTILATION: 


The use of gas for Cooking, with- 
out a special range has proved so 
perfectly satisfactory that we are now 


prepared to supply the requisite | FLETCHER’S PATENT HEATER 


FOR ALL FIRE OVENS - 


attachments on approval for the pur- 
° e METHOD 
pose of testing the results in actual nit canal 


THE 

practice without expense. ATTACHMENT IEE 

ON LATCH #as 
FORMING.A 
FALSE LATCH 
TO KEEP 
OVEN DOOR 


It is the only method by which occas, Ae 


OPEN - 


Gas Cooking can ever be expected to 


J BURNERS & HOT PLATES FOR HOBS. 
become universal. 5 Ree help ae eg 


IAPES 





The cost of the Apparatus to make 





any Oven convertible is only a few 





Shillings, the results are perfect, and 





the cost of repairs and keeping in 


order practically nil. 


Kither gas or fire, or both, can be 
WARRINGTON | 
PATENT 


used at will, no existing fixtures are 


interfered with. 
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THE GAS INSTITUTE. 





PROCEEDINGS AT THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 


HELD ON 
TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th of JUNE, 1883, 
AT THE FIRTH COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 





INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, ROBERT ORMISTON PATERSON, Esg., Assoc. M. Inst.C.E., 
DELIVERED TUESDAY, JUNE 12, 1883. 


GentLEMEN,—In taking the chair on this occasion, it is 
impossible for me to allow the opportunity to pass without 
cordially thanking you for the high honour you have con- 
ferred upon me in electing me your President. I appreciate 
that honour more highly than I can express; while, at the 





same time, I am deeply conscious of my inability to discharge | 
worthily the important duties which necessarily devolve upon | 


me. Ina word, permit me to say that I shall perform them 
to the best of my powers; and I confidently rely upon your 
generous sympathy and co-operation. With such assistance, 


I feel sure that your annual meeting of 1883 will not be the | 


least successful of the many brilliant gatherings which have 
preceded it. 

Gentlemen, we assemble to-day to inaugurate our twentieth 
session ; and it is a source of unqualified satisfaction to be 
able to congratulate you on the continued prosperity and 
growing influence of the Institute. 
numbers, by the scientific and practical character of our 
transactions, and by the spread of a knowledge of our aims 
and objects, The Gas Institute has slowly but surely estab- 
lished itself as the nucleus of the gas industry of the 
country. Established originally chiefly for social and pro- 
fessional intercourse and improvement, the necessities of an 
active and excited age have this year extended the scope of 
our operations, and irresistibly drawn us into a wider arena 
of work. 

When, at Birmingham two years ago, it was resolved to 
abandon the old familiar name by which we were then known, 
an increase of prosperity and national importance was con- 
fidently looked for; but, however great may have been the 
hopes then entertained, it was not anticipated that we should 
so soon be universally acknowledged as the executive autho- 
rity of the industry we represent. Such has been the case, 
through the International Electric and Gas Exhibition lately 
held at the Crystal Palace. 


When the Directors of that | 


historical building decided upon holding the exhibition, it | 
was natural they should seek for the assistance and co- | 


operation of those who were able to guide them ; and, as you 
are aware, they appealed to your Council to aid them in the 
work of the gas section. There is, in fact, no other repre- 
sentative body to whom they could apply; and, in the 
interests of proprietors of gas stock (I say it advisedly), it 
was fortunate our name had been altered, giving a national 
instead of a personal character to our organization, and thus 
pointing us out to them as the legitimate authority to under- 
take the work. The occasion was a critical one; and if the 


Institute had not been at hand to do that which it was of | 


the utmost importance should be done well, it is impossible 
to say what disastrous consequences might have accrued to 
owners of gas property. It is no breach of confidence to say, 
that had we not been appealed to, and had not the gas 
authorities throughout the country generously responded 
to the application we made to them for the necessary 
funds, the gas section of the exhibition would have been 
a dismal failure. What this would have meant at that 
juncture, when the advocates and admirers of electric 
lighting were exuberant in the recollection of their suc- 
cess in the same building last year, is not difficult to 
conceive. The value of gas property would undoubtedly 
have suffered, and the public would not have had an 
opportunity of witnessing the great capabilities of gas, both 
as an illuminant and as a substitute for solid fuel. The 
exhibition, so far as the gas section was concerned, was suc- 
cessful in every department; but the work specially under- 
taken by the Committee of The Gas Institute, and notably 
the lighting of the Nave, was eminently so. Up to the time 
of the exhibition, I believe the public had no conception that 
gas was capable of so much development; and there is sub- 
stantial ground for believing that if this exhibition had pre- 
ceded by a couple of years or so the electric exhibition of last 
year, ruinous launching of gas stock upon the market by 





timid owners would not have taken place, and the loss that 
was involved in the electric light scare would have been 
averted. Perhaps the best evidence of this is to be found in 
the high quotations of gas stock at the present time, compared 
with those of a year ago. 

It may be argued that other causes have operated favour- 
ably in the meantime; and that the practical failure of the 
electric light as a competitor with coal gas has had the most 
potent effect. But, from a careful review of the case, I am 
persuaded that the idea of the permanence and suitability of 
gas, with which the exhibition inspired the public, has been 
the chief cause in restoring their confidence in the value of 
gas property as a sound investment. If, in the end, no other 
good accrues from the exhibition, this one result was well 
worth accomplishing ; and The Gas Institute may fairly con- 


| gratulate itself on having been the means of doing such a 


By additions to our | 


truly national work in the name of Science, and on behalf of 
a great and important industry. Three scientific experts 
have been appointed to thoroughly examine and test the 


| various gas exhibits. 


But, gentlemen, these things are now matters of history. 
We cannot have an international exhibition on our hands 
every year; nor is it to be desired. Shall we, therefore, 
fall back at once into the simpler lines of work which have 
hitherto engaged our sole attention—namely, that of meeting 


once a year, in our associated capacity, to read and discuss 





papers? That meetings of this description are necessary, 
and that they have been productive of incalculable benefit in 
the development of the business with which we are connected, 
a review of the past history of this Institute, under its old 
name, will speedily make patent to the most incredulous. 
But it will not be denied that we now hold a different 


| position, and that a larger and more comprehensive work 


may not unnaturally be expected of us in the future, should 
occasion call for action. 

The gas supply in this country is peculiarly situated. It 
has established itself, in spite of opposition from without, 
and (must it not be said?) of indifference within. Circum- 
scribed and curbed on all hands by Special and General Acts 
of Parliament, it has nevertheless grown in magnitude and 
prospered to a degree undreamt of in earlier years. But while 
such has been the successful history of the past in spite of all 
difficulties, there are indications that the future will bring with 
it far severer trials than anything yet experienced; and the 
surmounting of them may not be so triumphant unless means 
are adopted to ensure success. It would truly be a dire mis- 
fortune if now, in the plenitude of their strength, the authori- 
ties charged with the conduct of the gas supply were to neglect 
to arm themselves with the best weapons of defence against 
the contingencies which are certain to arise in the future. 
I know of no better way of their doing this than by availing 
themselves of the power and influence which the machinery 
of The Gas Institute is capable of putting into operation. 
Let me ask you, therefore, to consider whether it does 
not lie upon us, each individually, as an imperative duty, 
to represent to our several Boards of Directors and Com- 
mittees, with all the earnestness in our power, the necessity 
of their strengthening the hands of The Gas Institute, by 
associating themselves with us, and thus establishing a 
powerful central authority for the purpose of watching 
over the interests and acting on behalf of gas proprietors 
generally. I am aware that this has not hitherto been the 
province of the Institute; but it appears to me that the events 
of the past year have brought about a crisis in our history, 
and that unless we take the tide at its flood, and vigorously 
occupy the position to which circumstances seem to point 
us, we must sooner or later give place to others. The 
claims of vested interests, which at one time were considered 
sacred, are no longer so. The Electric Lighting Act passe1 
since our last annual meeting may be instanced as a striking 
example of the spirit of the times. Suppliers of gas do not 
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lay claim to a monopoly of light, but, speaking for gas com- 
panies, they have invested their capital, on the authority of 
Parliament, under conditions which make it impossible for 
them ever to be able to realize it again; and it cannot but 
be considered unsatisfactory that the security under which 
they embarked upon the business should be gravely discounted 
by Parliament without any equivalent or compensation what- 
soever. In face of the almighty power of the popular cry, 
‘The greatest good of the greatest number,” no property is 
quite safe now-a-days; least of all gas property. An organi- 
zation capable of dealing with these and all questions relating 
to the gas industry is absolutely necessary. How far we, as 
members of this Institute, are to be instrumental in pro- 
moting it, depends largely, I believe, on our earnestness in the 
matter. As engineers, managers, and secretaries of gas-works, 
our first consideration will be the welfare of those we serve ; 
and if, in fulfilling this duty, we find it necessary to alter 
our constitution, we will cheerfully submit to it, knowing at 
the same time that we are not doing injury to our individual 
interests. 

Since 1864 we have held our annual meetings in most of 
the large manufacturing towns of the country; but perhaps 
there is no place more suitable for a meeting of The Gas 
Institute than Sheffield. This ancient town lies in the heart 
of the great midland coal-field, which is the largest in the 
kingdom; occupying portions of West and South Yorkshire, 
extending into the counties of Derby and Nottingham, and 
having an area of about 800 square miles. This field is 
estimated to contain more than 18,000,000,000 tons of work- 
able coal. At the present rate of production, this coal will 
not be exhausted until somewhere about the year 2400—a 
sufficiently distant period to remove anxiety from the minds 
of the denizens of this busy hive of industry. Of all the 
material coming within the purview of the gas engineer, 
coal is, of course, the most important. It may be interesting 
to those unacquainted with the locality to learn that in this 
district are to be found some of the largest gas coal collieries 
in the country. The well-known “ Silkstone” coal (which, 
for yield of gas and value of residual products, is perhaps 
unsurpassed by any in the market) is here worked extensively. 
One cannot help envying any gas company placed in con- 
tiguity with it; though, indeed, all the gas coals found in 
this locality are of excellent quality. To the gas maker a 
good coal at a fair price generally means a flourishing and 
popular concern. A good coal, however, is not everything ; 
and it may be possible, by bungling or mismanagement, 
to fritter away the advantages which it would otherwise 
confer. But in this good town of Sheffield we have a notable 
instance of what excellent and cheap coal may do, both for 
the manufacturer and the consumer, when its manipulation 
is combined with liberal and intelligent management. I am 
sure you will join with me in congratulating the Directors of 
the Sheffield Gas Company and their efficient staff on being 
in the proud position of selling the cheapest gas in England. 
Gas of 18-candle power at only 1s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet is 
certainly a triumph of gas manufacture; and Sheffield may 
consider itself fortunate indeed in holding so happy a position. 
This town is also interesting to us as being a great seat of 
iron and steel manufacture, the use of which enters largely 
into the economics of gas-works management. The appli- 
cation of steel (in the production of which Sheffield is, as you 
are aware, specially famous) has not entered into the construc- 
tion of gas-works so extensively as it might, and perhaps 
should have done. A hesitancy to depart from old estab- 
lished rules. of practice is not unnatural; but there can be no 
doubt that for many purposes steel is eminently suitable, 
owing to its lightness, strength for strength, when compared 
with iron. In the construction of purifier covers, ascension- 
pipes, conducting and hydraulic mains, and condensers, it 
offers great advantages, and must ultimately supersede both 
cast and wrought iron for these purposes. Its application to 
the construction of gasholders is probably more remote, as 
lightness combined with strength is not the only or first con- 
sideration ; and the necessary weight may not be obtained, 
except at a greater cost for unnecessarily thick plates. This 
is a matter simply of cost ; and in time may be eliminated. 
The latest novel application of steel in the construction of gas 
apparatus is to be found at the Neepsend Gas-Works in this 
town, where the drum of a large station meter is made 
entirely of this material. 

The gigantic manufactures in steel and iron for which a 
few Sheffield firms have earned for themselves a world-wide 
reputation, although not directly bearing upon our particular 
department of engineering construction, have a great interest 








for us, as showing the enormous developments which industry 
and inventive skill are capable of accomplishing when 
earnestly directed towards an object which it is found to be 
absolutely necessary to achieve. The skill required to make 
an armour-plate 20 inches thick, weighing 40 tons, is perhaps 
no greater in degree, when viewed in the light of the present 
day, than that shown by our forefathers when they advanced 
from the process of hammering plates to the now familiar roll- 
ing-mill; but the achievement is none the less marvellous, 
and forcibly illustrates the inherent power lying at the root 
of self-interest. The localization of traders in certain dis- 
tricts, possessing no special advantages over others for the 
purpose, is a singular and notable incident in the history of 
many of our national industries, and, in itself, forms an 
interesting subject of study, although it cannot be entered 
upon here. Permit me, however, to observe that the cutlery 
trade, one might almost say of the world, has been centred 
in this town for about 400 years, and that the progressive 
development in contrivances and machinery for increasing 
production and lessening cost is altogether remarkable. 
Invention, sometimes resulting in a complete revolution of a 
manufacturing process (such as the Bessemer system of steel 
making, the commercial value of which the illustrious in- 
ventor first demonstrated at his establishment in this town), 
is not an uncommon occurrence in industrial pursuits sub- 
jected to the healthy influence of associated competition. 
There can be no doubt the advancement of gas manufacture 
suffers, or at any rate has suffered in the past, from the want 
of that stimulating influence which competition brings to bear 
upon free industrial operations in the hands of private indi- 
viduals. In tke nature of things, gas-works must be under 
legislative control ; and they must, moreover, remain isolated 
in their relations to each other. They cannot congregate 
together and benefit by that competitive rivalry which has 
done so much to establish the cutlery trade here; and one 
cannot help conjecturing what might have been the position 
of the gas industry to-day had it been subjected to this kind 
of influence. 
Unfortunately, gas manufacturers have never appreciated 
the fact that in this respect they labour under very great 
disadvantages. Various structural improvements have been 
made in gas plant, and an enormous increase in their capa- 
city has taken place ; but, after three-quarters of a century, 
gas making remains practically as it was in the days of its 
installation. It may be asked how this is to be accounted 
for. Is it that there is no room for further development ? 
To those of us whose daily duty it is to conduct the internal 
affairs of a gas-works, it is a common experience that there 
is scope, and a very wide scope indeed, for development and 
improvement. As an Institute we have acknowledged this ; 
and at the annual meeting in Birmingham, two years ago, 
the unanimous resolution, adopting the suggestion of your 
Council to appoint a Committee of Investigation and Re- 
search, removes from our shoulders at all events the reproach 
of apathy. The report of the Research Committee which 
the Council will lay before the meeting gives in a concise 
form the results of their work in the past year. The details 
of the various experiments they have conducted will be 
printed in the Transactions, and will prove most interesting and 
instructive. It is also hoped and believed that they will give a 
stimulus to those private workers who have the necessary time 
and ability for investigating the questions surrounding the sub- 
ject of condensation, which are still left doubtful or altogether 
unsolved. So far our investigators have only touched the 
fringe of one subject—the influence of condensation on the 
illuminating power of coal gas. ‘To enumerate all the sub- 
jects upon which it is desirable an opinion should be authori- 
tatively pronounced would be impossible; but I may mention 
a few of the outstanding ones, to show the importance of the 
work we are desirous of taking up. In the matter of the 
carbonization of coal, for instance, how valuable it would be 
if we could have authoritatively determined the comparative 
advantages of high and low heats, in their bearing upon the 
yield and quality of gas and residual products; the per- 
centages of impurities in the crude gas under each system, 
and their composition ; and the comparative advantages of 
the hydraulic main and anti-dip pipes. In the matter of 
purification there are the reactions which take place in the 
lime and oxide of iron purifiers, which, to those of us who 
have to deal with the sulphur compounds, often cause the 
utmost perplexity. And, not the least important, there is 
the complete purification of gas in closed vessels, by means 
of the ammonia we produce so abundantly—a matter that, 
somehow or other, has almost dropped out of view, but 
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which, if rightly gone about, must be capable of accomplish- 
ment. These are but a few of the many questions that 
should be investigated ; but they present work for years of 
scientific labour. The funds which were placed in our hands, 
in response to the appeal of your ex-President, are nearly 
exhausted ; and, unless a generous response is made to the 
further appeal of your Council, the work of investigation and 
research which we have now undertaken, and which we are 
desirous of continuing for the development of the resources 
of gas manufacture, must cease. As your exponent for the 
moment, I will earnestly ask Boards of Directors and Com- 
mittees of Local Authorities owning gas-works to take this 
matter into their serious consideration. To the Institute 
belongs the credit of having originated the idea of research ; 
but it will not be expected that members should, at their indi- 
vidual cost, defray all the expenses attending it. Whatever 
benefits accrue from the work remain the property of the 
whole gas industry, and members of The Gas Institute 
derive no direct advantages from it. The amount placed in 
our hands last year was meagre in the extreme. I am not 
complaining of it ; I simply state it as a fact. Now that the 
work has been fairly begun, it would be a positive misfortune 
to have to give it up again for want of support from those to 
whose benefit it must ultimately redound. When it is seen 
that really valuable work is being done, I cannot doubt that 
the funds necessary to prosecute it will be forthcoming. The 
hearty response which was given to the appeal for funds to 
carry on the work of the Institute at the Crystal Palace was 
a cheering evidence of the confidence gas authorities place 
in us; and I do not believe they will withdraw it now, when 
we ask them for assistance in a matter very closely touching 
the future welfare of the establishments committed to their 
charge. Besides funds for the work of investigation, it is 
most desirable, if the Institute is to continue in the position 
it has been called to occupy, that suitable premises should be 
provided in the Metropolis. I would also earnestly ask for 
assistance from gas proprietors for this purpose. I have 
alluded to the generous response given to our appeal for 
funds for the Crystal Palace Exhibition. Of this fund pro- 
bably something like 25 per cent. will not be required. It 
would, I am sure, be an indescribable gratification to the 
ouncil if the guarantors could see their way to hand them 
the balance, to form the nucleus of a fund to provide a 
**local habitation” for the Institute. Every guarantor ex- 
pected, and was prepared to pay up the whole amount of his 
guarantee if called upon ; and should they all respond to my 
personal appeal, they will not be one whit poorer than they 
expected to be, while it would deepen that community of 
interests which it is our greatest aim to foster. 

The past year has been one of uninterrupted prosperity to 
the gas industry. Coal has continued to be reasonable in 
price, and our residual products have yielded a satisfactory 
return ; in some cases even covering the original cost of the 
coal. At the present time colliery proprietors are universally 
demanding higher prices, and fresh contracts can only be 
placed at an advance varying from 3d. to 1s. per ton on last 
year’s rates. Should this upward tendency continue to any 
considerable extent, it must react upon the low figures at 
which gas is now supplied throughout the country. During 
the last few years of low-priced coal, the policy of gas man- 
agement has been to reduce the price of gas to the lowest 
possible limit, so that there is now hardly any margin left 
to cover the incidence of an increase in the cost of the raw 
material, Colliery proprietors complain, probably with a good 
deal of truth, that the price of coal in the last three or four 
years has been too low to yield them a fair profit upon the 
working. With the return of better times this year, it is to 
be hoped they will not forget the lesson they have learned 
from the reaction which succeeded the earlier years of the 
decade, and from which they are now just emerging. A 
reasonable rise in the price of coal is not a thing that need 
alarm gas manufacturers, provided the cause is to be found 
in a bond fide revival in general trade. What we do dread 
is a repetition of the ridiculous events of ten or twelve years 
ago. With the rise in coal we are also brought face to face 
with a threatened depreciation in the value of some of our 
residuals. The sudden fall in the value of sulphate of 
ammonia which we have witnessed in the last few months 
evidently arises from the existence of agricultural depres- 
sion on the Continent as well as at home; and with a 
favourable harvest we shall hope to return to the higher 
prices of last year. In the meantime, we are suffering from 
the competition of the cheaper nitrate of soda, which, how- 
ever, is declared by competent authorities to be incapable of 





maintaining its popularity as a nitrogenous manure, and the 
use of which will, it is said, cease to a considerable extent when 
agriculturists recover from their present impecunious condi- 
tion, with the result that they will have to resort more largely 
than before to the discarded sulphate to reinvigorate the im- 
poverished soil. The ammonia-soda process, of which we must 
soon hear more, is also destined to have a beneficial effect on the 
sulphate of ammonia market. Setting the development of 
this process, and the natural growth of trade, against the 
probable production of ammonia from blast-furnaces and 
coke-ovens, there is little ground to apprehend a permanent 
relapse in prices. The value of tar is also threatening to 
take a downward tendency. Whatever may be the cause of 
this, it is satisfactory to know that it does not arise from 
the competition of a rival source of supply, because the tar 
or oil obtained from the waste gases of blast-furnaces and 
coke-ovens is found to be essentially different from gas tar, in 
not containing benzol, one of the products of greatest value. 
While we are anxious to assure ourselves that these residuals 
are likely to maintain their present prices, there is not any 
immediate prospect of their rising to appreciably higher 
values, although there are some reasons for believing that 
they will improve to some extent, especially if the trade in 
tar products is relieved from the baneful influence of ‘‘rings” 
and ‘* corners.” 

Important as the influence is which our revenue from 
these sources exerts upon the selling price of gas, it is over- 
shadowed by that from coke; and it is remarkable that we 
have taken fewer steps to augment our revenue from this 
source than from any of the others, while it is the only one 
of them all that we really have it in our power to control 
and foster. To some extent coke has never been a drug on 
our hands, as tar and ammoniacal liquor once were ; and the 
necessity for studying the question was not a pressing one. 
It has always been possible to dispose of it at a price—often, 
however, far below its value as a fuel. A carefully-conducted 
trade in coke is capable of yielding a largely-increased 
revenue. To accomplish this object, it is necessary to take 
steps to encourage its adoption for domestic use. For many 
purposes in trade a keen appreciation of it is shown; but it 
should be used in every dwelling. No fuel is so cheap; none 
more cheerful, when properly used. Above all, it neither 
contaminates the atmosphere with smoke, nor fills up flues 
and chimneys with soot; so that the most distressing of all 
household operations—-sweeping the chimney—need never be 
resorted to where it is used. Such a fuel should certainly fetch 
as good a price as coal. A prejudice against it has existed 
and does exist; but the prejudice is known to have its origin 
in the trouble of managing this fuel in the grate—a difficulty 
which totally disappears if we resort to the simple process of 
breaking the coke into pieces of 14 inch cube or thereabouts. 
To extend the consumption of coke, we should therefore be 
prepared to sell it ready for use. It is also imperative that 
we should be in a position to conduct the trade on ordinary 
business principles; and, having established a demand for 
the article, be prepared to keep up the supply. To do this, 
it will be necessary to have a stock always on hand, so that 
the supply may not be dependent upon the daily production, 
which fluctuates with the season’s demand for gas. Unless 
this be done, it will be useless to attempt to introduce coke 
as a general fuel; for, if customers cannot get it when they 
want it (whether we are making much or little), they will 
soon cease to trouble about it. In this matter we must put 
ourselves in the position of ordinary traders. If storeage 
room cannot be obtained on the premises, it would certainly 
pay to store our coke elsewhere rather than resort to the 
usual expedient of lowering prices to clear out our stock in the 
season of heaviest production, which simply has the effect of 
permanently depreciating the value of the article, and, in 
fact, creating an idea that it is a kind of refuse to be got rid 
of at any price and in any way. The importance of dealing 
with this question is all the more pressing because of the 
certain increase in the quantity of coke to be disposed of 
which will follow the adoption of generator or regenerative 
firing. It is a false policy, and one to be deprecated, that 
rests upon the principle of limiting production to maintain 
high prices; but it is sometimes urged with regard to coke. 
I imagine, if the same policy were to be adopted by miners to 
the raising of gas coal, the advocates of the system would be 
as ready as any of us to consider it a reprehensible and 
suicidal course to pursue ; and it is none the less so in refer- 
ence to our chief residual. 

In the course of the last twelve months we have witnessed 
a very gratifying development of the system of regenerator 
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firing as applied to the carbonization of coal. Of the different 
designs which are now actively competing for our suffrage, I 
do not intend to say a word. Perhaps it will be found in 
practice that there is little to distinguish between them, in 
regard to economical results. They are all immeasurably 
superior to the ordinary system of firing. First cost and dura- 
bility, or rather estimated durability (for none of the furnaces 
in this country have been erected long enough to determine 
this point), will largely control the choice of those who 
contemplate the adoption of the new system. If my own 
experience and observation are of any value, I may say 
the conclusion in my mind is that we may construct a 
‘airly effective regenerator furnace, at a moderate cost, with- 
out infringing any existing patent rights. The principle 
being accepted, the constructive details in carrying it into 
effect are surprisingly simple; and I anticipate that in a short 
time we shall see numerous forms in use. Hitherto all our 
efforts have been directed to its application to ordinary 
settings of benches and retorts; but it is quite possible that 
the fuller adoption of this system of firing may open up the 
way to a remodelling of the carbonizing plant, whereby the 
coal may be distilled in larger masses. The experience of 
bygone days is, of course, decidedly adverse to such a propo- 
sition; but on reviewing the matter it will be found that in 
late years there has been a gradual increase in the size of 
retorts, and consequently of the mass of coal under process 
of distillation, while at the same time there has accompanied 
this change of procedure an increase in the yield of gas from 
the coal. You are aware that this has been accomplished 
simply by an improvement in the heat of the retorts, and 
nothing more. It is not an unreasonable deduction to expect 
that the principle is capable of still greater development, 
seeing that the furnaces enable us to obtain a steady heat 6f 
any degree of intensity, limited only by the fusibility cf the 
fire-clay material of which the retorts and interior walls are 
constructed. Observation would seem to show that we 
cannot in this country safely apply such high heats as are 
used in Germany, where 10,000 cubic feet of gas per mouth- 
piece per day are obtained from retorts of ordinary size. 
Whether our difficulty arises from a difference in the coal we 
use or from the fire-clay in this country being less capable 
of resisting the higher heat, is not determined. Certain it 
is that a heat of sufficient intensity to properly work off a 
weight of coal to yield 10,000 cubic feet per mouthpiece per 
day is too high, and if continued for any length of time the 
speedy destruction of the setting is certain. It may ultimately 
be found desirable to use a better selected class of fire-clay, 
and thus remove the difficulty. This ig altogether a 
question of cost, and I am not inclined to think it desir- 
able to seek to increase the production per mouthpiece 
in this way, especially as it is proved that about 9000 cubic 
feet of gas may be obtained with the ordinary material now 
in use, at an expenditure of from 12 to 13 lbs. of fuel per 
100 lbs. of coal. Probably with moulded retorts even this 
figure cannot be attained; but my experience is that with 
built retorts it is safely capable of accomplishment. The 
paper to be read by Mr. Foulis on the Siemens regenerative 
furnaces in use at the Glasgow Gas-Works may possibly 
give rise to a discussion on the relative advantages of simple 
generators and regenerative furnaces; and I will not attempt 
to discuss the question here further than to say that expe- 
rience proves the necessity of having under control not 
only the air supply for the secondary combustion, but also 
that required for the primary combustion, in order that a 
uniform heat may be obtained from the furnace at all times. 
The advocates of the former class will therefore require to 
show that it is possible to do this with the class of generators 
now in use. 

There have not been many useful inventions relating to 
gas manufacture and supply during the past year. Improve- 
ments in burners, stoves, and gas motors have, perhaps, 
figured most largely in the patent list, although no striking 
novelty has to be recorded. The Grimston-Bower burner, 
shown for the first time at the exhibition at the Crystal 
Palace, is a further development of the principle of the 
Siemens burner; and, in some respects, is better adapted for 
interior lighting than its predecessor. Burners of this class, 
however, are not capable of general adoption, as they need 
more than the ordinary amount of attention generally at 
command, besides requiring special ventilating flues. No 


doubt these types of burners have done a great deal to 
popularize gas in the eyes of the public, who in the last 
year or two have come to think favourably of a light they 
can only look at with discomfort. 


The great merit of gas 








is that it is the light of the million; and for improve- 
ments in the humbler appliances suitable for their require- 
ments there is great scope for the inventor. How far 
burners giving small flames of intense power are the best, is 
open to question. If it were found possible to increase the 
size, or, in other words, present a larger surface of flame to 
view, an apparently better result might be obtained. Gas 
flames of high intensity appear to be in the same position 
as electric lights; they lack diffusive power. It has often 
been observed that a gas lamp of 12 or 13 candle power, 
with its comparatively large volume of flame, presents a 
remarkably favourable comparison with an electric lamp of 
300 or 400 candles seen from a distance of half a mile or 
thereabouts. May this not be used as an argument against 
intensity, and in favour of volume, at least, for purposes of 
street illumination? If the argument is sound, it will, of 
course, apply with equal force to clusters of flat-flame burners 
in the same plane, such as we find in some of the modern 
forms of improved street lamps. 

In the manufacturing process, the invention of Mr. Cooper 
has created a good deal of interest. It is not necessary to 
discuss here the validity or otherwise of his patent. Whether 
his process is original or not, Mr. Cooper deserves credit for 
having attempted a new departure in the distillation of coal. 
The patentee claims that his process will increase the yield 
of ammonia, add to the illuminating power of the gas, dis- 
pense with lime purifiers, and in some respects improve the 
quality of the coke. If these advantages are capable of 
accomplishment, an economy must ensue ; but we must wait 
the results of tests on a working scale before we can accept 
them. In some laboratory experiments made with the special 
view of determining the production of ammonia, an increase 
of about 20 per cent. was obtained; but there was no increase 
in the illuminating power of the gas. On the other hand, an 
increase of about 13 per cent. in the quantity of tar was found. 
This does not appear to have been noticed before, and the 
cause of it is difficult to explain. Not only was no improve- 
ment found in the coke; but there was a distinct deteriora- 
tion, and for domestic fires it was rendered useless. The 
yield of gas being practically the same in both sets of experi- 
ments, it may be inferred that the temperature of distillation 
did not vary much. I mention these facts, not to condemn 
the process, but for the purpose of showing there is need for 
careful investigation. In these experiments the different 
charges were taken from one lot of coal which had been 
carefully selected beforehand, and the lime was from the 
oolite of the Cotswold Hills. Perhaps it may be found that 
the process does not give the same results with all classes of 
coals, and that different kinds of lime form a factor in the 
question. 

More than enough of your time has been taken up already ; 
but it may probably be expected that I should allude to the 
electric light. And what can be said of it? Parliament has 
invited electricians to lay siege to us; but they do not 
advance. We await their attack, and when they do come 
they must be prepared to meet a well-equipped and stubborn 
foe. We shall not voluntarily yield one inch to them. If 
they seek for it, they may find a place for themselves. We 
wish them no ill; but gas must ever remain the best and 
cheapest light for the homes of England. 





REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 
JUNE, 1883. 

The Council desire to record their satisfaction at the un- 
usually large accession of members which has followed the 
alteration of the rules, and the creation of the new class 
of Associates ; the total number elected at the last annual 
meeting having been 91. Subsequent losses (by deaths, 
withdrawals, and removals) have left a net increase for the 
year of 72; the numbers in each class, at the date hereof, 
being as follows :— 





ee ce 6 ou eh ge SS! 4 a UC 
Ordinary ye Pes 650 
i a a a a are 
a a ae a ee a 

Total 796 


Information has during the year been received of the 


deaths of five members, these being— 


Ambler, W. Saltaire. 
Askew, B.. . Northwich. 
Goddard, E.. . Ipswich. 
Moorhouse, R. K. London. 
Shone, C. G.. Southall. 
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Mr. E. Goddard commenced his career as apprentice to 
the engineering firm of Messrs. Ransomes and Co., of 
Ipswich ; and he subsequently served successively the Read- 
ing Iron-Works Company, the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany, and Messrs. Maudslay, Field, and Co. In 1842 
he succeeded his father as Engineer and Manager of the 
Ipswich Gaslight Company, in which capacity he continued 
until the time of his death. He was one of the earliest 
members of the (then) British Association of Gas Managers, 
having been elected in 1864. He was speedily chosen a 
Vice-President ; and in 1869 filled, to the great and general 
satisfaction of his fellow-members, the presidential chair. 
He was also for many years, and until his decease, a Trustee. 
He took a very warm and active interest in the Association ; 
his last public appearance in connection with it having 
been at the annual meeting held at Birmingham in 1881, 
when he assisted at the presentation of the Birmingham 
Medal, and lent his countenance and support to the altera- 
tions of title and constitution that were there inaugurated. 
In addition to having received at the hands of his pro- 
fessional brethren the highest distinction which it was in 
their power to bestow, Mr. Goddard was signally honoured 
by his fellow-townsmen. He was an Alderman of the borough 
of Ipswich, a Justice of the Peace, and was three times Mayor. 
He also held important offices in connection with several 
public bodies, amongst them being that of Chairman of the 
Ipswich Maritime Association. As a gas engineer he dis- 
played considerable enterprise in the development of new 
uses for gas, and in the utilization of residual products ; 
having been identified, not only with some of the earliest 
efforts for the establishment of gas cooking, but also—as a 
Director of the Lenoir Gas-Engine Company—with the first 
gas-engine brought into practical use. His large business 
capacity and wide experience, coupled with his unswerving 
integrity, caused him to be very highly esteemed ; and his 
geniality and kindliness endeared him to all with whom he 
came in contact. He died on the 19th of October, 1882, at 
the age of 66. 

Shortly after the last annual meeting, the Directors of the 
Crystal Palace Company announced their intention of form- 
ing, during the ensuing winter, a combined electrical and gas 
exhibition ; and suggestions having been made as to the 
desirability of co-operation on the part of gas manufacturers, 
in order to command the most complete representation of 
the capabilities of coal gas, a special meeting of the Council 
was held to consider the subject. After very full discussion, 
a resolution was unanimously adopted approving of the 
objects of the exhibition, and the members present resolved 
themselves into a Committee, with power to add to their 
number, for the purpose of carrying into effect the general 
wish. The subsequent proceedings of that Committee do 
not properly find a place in the records of the Institute, but 
the Council feel it to be a matter for general congratulation 
that, on an occasion so important, and in some respects so 
critical, they were enabled to take action as the acknow- 
ledged representatives of the great gas industry, and to 
initiate a movement which has resulted in a complete vindi- 
cation of the position of coal gas as an illuminant, and the 
restoration, in a very marked degree, of public confidence in 
gas enterprise. 

Following the course pursued last year with regard to the 
Electric Exhibition, the President invited the members to a 
meeting at the Crystal Palace, which was held on the 27th 
of February. As on the previous occasion, the invitations 
were extended to directors of gas companies and members of 
gas committees. There was a very large attendance; and 
after several hours had been spent in the inspection of the 
various displays, the proceedings were fitly and pleasantly 
terminated with a dinner, to which 835 sat down. The 
speeches, appropriate to the occasion, were reported in the 
Journat or Gas Licutine of March 6 last. 

The condition of the finances continues to be a source of 
anxiety to the Council. The appeal made last year to gas 
companies, corporations, &c., resulted in 67 subscriptions, 
varying from £1 1s. to £10 10s., and amounting in the aggre- 
gate to £170 18s. These it is expected will receive consider- 
able additions year by year as the necessities of the Institute, 
and its capacity for useful work, become more widely recog- 
nized ; but it is clearly desirable that all moneys so subscribed 
should, primarily at any rate, be devoted to defraying the 
expenses of scientific research and investigation, and ought 
not to any extent to be relied upon for meeting ordinary or 
current expenditure. As a fact, though not appearing upon 
the present statement of accounts, which are made up to 








Dec. 31 last, nearly the whole of the above has already 
been expended by the Investigation Committee appointed 
last year; and if their work is to be continued, or other 
similar work undertaken, additional funds must be forth- 
coming, as supplementary to the subscriptions received 
from members. This is obvious from the condition of the 
revenue account alone, which, apart from the special sub- 
scriptions referred to, shows a surplus of £7 1s. 10d. only, of 
ordinary income over ordinary expenditure. It is so evidently 
to the ultimate benefit of all gas proprietors that inquiries 
into new or improved methods for producing gas should con- 
tinue to be made under the auspices of the Institute, that the 
Council hope and believe the necessary funds for the purpose 
will not be lacking. 

In other directions also the necessity for a larger revenue 
becomes increasingly apparent. Amongst other matters, it 
will be seen that the cost of printing and publishing the 
annual volume of Transactions is being constantly aug- 
mented, and this year shows a very considerable increase ; 
nor need this be a matter for regret, but rather the reverse, 
since it very accurately gauges the importance of the work per- 
formed by the members. The Council likewise greatly desire 
to be in a position to provide suitable rooms for the transaction 
of the ordinary business of the Institute, and also for the use 
of members, as indicated in the letter of the President, dated 
May 23, 1882; but it is impossible at present to incur 
further liabilities in this direction. They can only, very 
earnestly, impress upon the members the great desirability 
of improving the current revenue, as a means of strength- 
ening the position and of enlarging the sphere of usefulness 
of the Institute; and they desire to point out that this may 
be very materially effected by a more general recognition 
of the higher subscription of £1 1s., which was fixed at the 
annual meeting in 1881. This, it is true, is obligatory only 
upon new members, but many of those elected prior to the 
alteration of rules have always paid more than the minimum 
subscription ; nor can it be supposed that the payment of 
£1 1s. per annum would be felt as a burden by any but a 
very small minority of the members. Probably no other 
society of equal importance derives so small a subscription 
revenue in proportion to the number of its members, of 
whom upwards of 450, or roughly speaking about two-thirds, 
contribute 10s. 6d. per annum. It is evident that, were the 
higher subscription the rule rather than, as it is, the excep- 
tion, the receipts would be augmented by at least £200 per 
annum. 

In pursuance of the arrangement referred to in the last 
report, the Committee of Investigation have continued their 
inquiry into the effect of condensation upon the illuminating 
power of coal gas, by conducting a series of exhaustive ex- 
periments, upon a working scale, at the works of the Barnet 
District Gas and Water Company, kindly placed at their 
disposal by the Directors ; in which they have been assisted 
by the Engineer of the Company (Mr. T. H. Martin, a 
member of the Institute), and by Mr. Greville Williams, 
F.R.S. Their report, a most valuable one, will be presented 
at the general meeting, and will be found to be extremely 
instructive, and may be regarded as authoritative upon the 
subject of which it treats. 

In conclusion, the Council, in the hope that the same 
interest will continue to be displayed by the members as 
heretofore, look forward with very great confidence to a 
future for the Institute of increasing utility and importance. 


The following is the report above alluded to :— 
To the Council of The Gas Institute. 

The Committee reappointed by you to continue the in- 
quiry with regard to the “influence of condensation on the 
illuminating power of coal gas,” have now the honour of 
presenting their report on the results of their labours during 
the past twelve months. 

As soon as practicable after the last annual meeting, 
the Committee commenced making inquiries with the view 
of obtaining the use of a gas-works, preferably in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, where a series of experiments might be 
carried out. They eventually succeeded in having the works 
of the Barnet District Gas and Water Company placed at 
their disposal And here they take the opportunity of record- 
ing their best thanks to the Directors of that Company for 
the great kindness and courtesy shown by them in un- 
restrictedly allowing their works to be used for the purposes 
of the experiments ; also to the Deputy-Chairman, J.Glaisher, 
Esq., F.R.S., Hon. Mem. Gas Institute, for his valuable 
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scientific aid in adjusting and verifying the thermometers g° 3 a Pe - pe 
employed ; and to the Engineer of the Company, Mr. T. H. ers 38 Ss & 5 a & 
Martin, C.E., and his assistant, for the important services arias rr = = & 
rendered by them in the conduct of the experiments. = = |= 
Having made arrangements as to the works, the Committee gs g ° = a be ~ 2 
secured the assistance of Mr. Greville Williams, F.R.S., the BES° = g 3 s 2 = 2 
experienced Chemist to the London Gaslight Company, Nine ag4 zs 5 3 
Elms, who has made the distillation of coal tar a special 39 z) 
study. To him, in conjunction with Mr. Martin, they en- shiss a 2 PR i) 2 s 
trusted the work of carrying out the details of the experiments Sé°5 8 oe < e - = IF 
decided upon. SZ 8 my of " ase 3 
Each experiment extended over four days—viz., from ae 1 = 5 
x . o roy t=) oS Nn ~~ an wey 
12 at noon on Tuesday to the same hour on Saturday in the Seeu8 = ® 2 5 2 3 
week allotted to it—these days being selected in order to O80 °s a = a = ¢ |% 
avoid as far as possible any disturbing influence in the shape ial B 
of irregular working on Sundays; and, to ensure parallelism, S35 3 3 “s 
it was arranged that the coals should be as nearly as prac- Sg og83e S S S 2B = gi 
ticable of uniform quality, obtained from one pit, and any go Re ,08 a = 2 % 8 4 
perceptible variation in size or condition carefully noted. —s a § 3 
The average rainfall, also, for each of the periods over which a) ee as eo ae 
the trials extended was to be observed. Provision was made eeess 3/1 & F 4 e r > ~ r- 
for drawing off the tar and liquor, at various points of the Op Bt Be e eo i = 
condensing apparatus, for separate measurement and analysis. = j a af | 
Half-hourly observations of the illuminating power, by means Be BBs i: a a 2 ol a = 
of a properly-rated jet photometer, with frequent periodical sesse-s8 s| = & 5s ®» F |e 
testings with the Methven standard and the ordinary candle S83 #AE OO ’ . 7 rn 7% 3 
photometer, were arranged for; and, the temperatures of the " 2 
retorts being liable to variation, it was deemed desirable that alo fits 3 2 of ® 3 5 
these should be taken at intervals during the continuance of | $85; | 3 @| 3 SS 3 & 2 |%3 
the experiments, which was done as accurately as possible Bx8 | ° r| 
by means of a Siemens electrical pyrometer. It was decided Ess | ae, to 
that all conditions affecting the works other than those re- ss | s8e81 0 ¢ 2 8 x 2 13 
lating to the condensing plant should remain unaltered. an gsog| & - © & a 5, 
Experiment No. 1 was taken with the works in their | S£a ° 
normal condition ; but, as it was of a preliminary character, a | e e 7 in ‘a e = 3 
and gave some anomalous results, the Committee rejected it | 83 . & a % 86 & |e 
as unreliable. It was repeated as No. 8. "| ag - s S =- Ss & B 
No. 2 experiment was taken with the vertical condenser in @g8 3 
ordinary use thrown out of action. It may be regarded as an cin z 19 ° = - Pa x A, 
example of slow condensation in the presence of tar down to oe Ee > | 2 3. & S 19 
122° Fahr., but with subsequent imperfect removal of tar, 3 Az = ™ = = = . 
much of it passing the exhauster and going forward to the | - = é 
scrubber. : sy a8 2 19 a 2 © w la 
No. 3 experiment (being a repetition of No. 1) was made es 2s S eS 5 > ea -° tS 
with the works in their normal state. It may be considered dad al es ba z sa & 8 
as an example of slow condensation in the presence of tar 25a cps ‘3 
down to 122° Fahr., and subsequent fairly complete conden- ges tod 2 a t~ 19 ~ 
i ¢ 5 eg 5 Ed S & S cy z 
sation. ; 3 3 gS — be = — = bs I 
No. 4 experiment was taken with the horizontal con- | % 2 8 
densing main carried to a large extent outside instead of | >= 35 sans eemememinoe eee a 
inside the retort-house. It may be regarded as an example £33 gales a 2 2 F ot J 
of more rapid and complete condensation in the presence of ASSES 3k e - S 2 «s«.t? 
tar down to 100° Fahr., and subsequent condensation pro- 6° AR go Red: oo “3 i Men 
portionately more perfect. iad oe 2 peer — 
No. 5 experiment was taken with a tar extractor (a cast-iron ee 3 % % O & e. 2, % 
box fitted with minutely perforated diaphragms) inserted in one 7 - wid Pe g 
the foul main in such a position as to supersede the slow con- —_—= — 2 
densing main of Nos. 1 and 8 experiments. This may be con- ‘ 32225] ¢ ° So Be 3 
‘ A aa Fe a Ye) Eee) oa 
sidered an example of rapid removal of the tar ; the tempera- 5 getye| & a 8 | 238 = a 
ture of the gas at the point of removal not, however, differing z Cgaeg _ : * 
much from that at the inlet of condenser in No. 8 experiment, By os. d 
being only 6° higher. 5 2|38#2| e & 3 2 & &g 5 
No. 6 experiment was a repetition of No. 5. ° ant 3 ™ ™ 7" " 5 
No. 7 experiment was taken with the tar extractor fixed z ° 
in such a position as to bring the slow condensing main of & s 2, °, 2. 2 2, °. S 
Nos. 1 and 3 experiments also into action. It may be regarded Be ON - 7 = ” > ™ 3 
as an example of the rapid removal of the tar at a high tem- - = 2 
perature, and subsequent slow condensation in the presence E x 8 & a 6 Oo g 
of the remainder of the tar. 3 a = Ss a — 5, 
The Committee have received from Mr. Williams and Mr. ania a q 
Martin full reports upon these experiments, a précis of which is a 6). a => 3.18 
in course of preparation for publication with the Transactions. r s 6°. @* we 2 F218 
They contain a very large amount of information bearing, q .: S° Sa ig BA s 
both directly and indirectly, upon the subject of this inquiry. 4 .* be” am 53 \% 
In particular, the value of the resultant tar taken off at 4 _ = 3° ©60 6B ve | 2 
different points of the condensing plant will be found to have 5 2 48 §° 33 g 83/9 
been exhaustively determined ; the Committee, at the outset, % os gs 8 3% 3 3% | & 
believing that analyses of such tar might greatly assist them 5 . hie S| So 
in arriving at an opinion as to the relative merits of the 2 . oe: 2: 22 a | T 
° . : PA 2 a3 °° AS H,° : 
various methods of condensation. The data thus obtained A S 88 S32 o8 oo g@ifs 
will, it is expected, prove useful in future dealings with this S so 88 $n BF FB] 29 
. > Oo x - A FF A 
important product. ‘ 
As incidental also to the experiments, although having Pas: ee ‘ 
a ° ° ° ow = ~ 2 T=) ~ 
a distinct bearing upon the issue of them, the Committee ad “F 
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considered it desirable that analyses should be made of the 
ammoniacal liquor produced at different points of the con- 
densing apparatus ; such points to correspond with those at 
which the tar was drawn off. These are recorded in Mr. 
Williams’s reports, and will be found to afford useful informa- 
tion as to the quantities of ammonia existing in different 
combinations, together with the proportion of carbonic acid 
and sulphuretted hydrogen contained in the liquor collected 
at the various points. 

The Committee have given their careful consideration to 
the results obtained, and for the convenience of comparison 
have compiled the preceding table of those that more imme- 
diately affect the question at issue. Experiment No. 1 is 
omitted, for the reason already given ; and experiment No. 5 
is imperfect, owing to the loss of the samples of tar and 
liquor in transit. 

The quoted averages of illuminating power given in this 
table are those obtained by means of the Methven standard, 
as representing the greatest number of observations; and 
experience has shown that the readings by it do not, on an 
average, differ materially from candle observations. Looking 
down the two columns of multiples, it will be seen that in the 
one relating to ‘‘ gas being made,” experiments Nos. 5 and 6 
are contradictory, although conducted under precisely the 
same conditions ; No. 6 being a repetition of No. 5. Omitting 
these, the best results appear in experiments Nos. 2 and 4, in 
the former of which condensation was imperfect, a large pro- 
portion of the lighter tar having been carried forward to the 
scrubber ; while the lowest is afforded by No. 8, representing 
the works in their normal condition. Upon the whole, this 
column may be regarded as affording evidence in favour of 
prolonged contact with the lighter tar, the heavy tar having 
been previously removed. The other column—the one refer- 
ring to “gas from holder”—lends only a very faint support 
to such view. Here experiment No. 2 takes the lead, 
but is followed by No. 5, to which reference has already 
been made; and with regard to the others, no greater 
variations are apparent than usually occur in ordinary 
working. It is, in fact, evident that no opinion, based upon 
these returns taken in their entirety, can be expressed as to the 
superiority of any one of the systems of condensation which 
they represent, although it does not follow from this that they 
are the less conclusive. On the contrary, it cannot be with- 
out significance that, whereas throughout the whole of the 
experiments a very large proportion of the tar was separated 
from the gas while the temperature of the latter was still 
high—varying from 132° to L00°—the influence of subsequent 
contact with the lighter tar was so little marked as to be 
scarcely discernible; and the Committee are led by this to 
infer that, so long as the first deposit of tar is removed while 
the gas is at a comparatively high temperature, the form of 
condenser to be employed, whether vertical or horizontal, is 
very much a matter of indifference, and may without preju- 
dice be determined by circumstances other than those relating 
to illuminating power. 

This opinion has been arrived at by the Committee after 
much deliberation ; but they feel it to be scarcely necessary 
to say that their investigation of the subject still remains 
incomplete. In particular they hoped to have been in a 
position to follow up No. 2 experiment, with the view of 
ascertaining the least degree of condensation necessary for 
effective working; and they also desired to continue that 
branch of the inquiry relating to prolonged contact of the 
gas with tar. This, however, was not found practicable 
within the time during which the works were at their dis- 
posal; and it now remains for the Council to determine 
whether the work shall further proceed. 











Gas Prorits anp Water Losses aT OveR Darwen.—At the monthly 
meeting of the Over Darwen Town Council yesterday week, the Chairman 
of the Gas and Water Committee (Alderman Snape), in moving the adop- 
tion of the Committee’s minutes, mentioned that the accounts for the past 
year showed a profit for the year of £2580 on the gas supply and a loss of 
£1523 on the water. The total profits from the gas-works from Dec. 31, 
1872, to March 31, 1883, had been £21,207. There was a deficiency on the 
water accounts of £11,306; and in accordance with a resolution adopted 
by the Council a few months ago, this amount was proposed to be trans- 
ferred from the gas to the water accounts, so as to make the water account 
straight on the 3lst of March. The total loss on the water department 
was the £11,306, which was to be transferred at the present time, and 
£1292 which was transferred on Dec. 31, 1877; making a total of £12,569 
transferred from the profits of the gas to meet the losses of the water. In 
the course of ten years the water department had been a loss to the town 
of £14,122, or an annual loss of £1412, There was also a deficiency on the 
capital account in the gas department of £4281, making a total deficiency 
on the gas and water together of £15,588, and leaving a margin to the credit 
of the gas department of £5619 17s. 54d. This had been disposed of by 
paying off mortgages both on the gas and the water undertaking to the 
extent of £5670, 








Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuespay, JUNE 56. 

Gas anp WaTeR Provistonan Ornpers Biuw— Water PRovistonaL 
Orpers Bitt.—These Bills were brought from the Commons, read the 
first time, and referred to the Examiners. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
* Monpay, June 4, 

Gas aND WaTeR ProvistonaL Orpers Britt — WaTeR PROVISIONAL 

OrpeRs Brtu.—These Bills were read the third time, and passed. 


TurEspay, JuNE 5. 
The Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Bill (Lords) was referred to a 
Select Committee, consisting of Mr. Beach (Chairman), Mr. Blenner- 
hassett, Mr. Wiggin, and Mr. Loder, who are considering other Bills. 


THE BOARD OF TRADE COMMITTEE ON LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS. 

Colonel Kixc-Harman asked the President of the Board of Trade whether 
it was true that Sir James Douglass, having been excluded by the Board 
of Trade from acting on the Committee on Lighthouse Illuminants, on the 
ground of his having a direct interest in the matters to be investigated, 
was afterwards appointed a member of the Committee; whether, about 
the same time, the brother of Sir James Douglass and Dr. Hopkinson, 
optical engineer, who was in the employ of the Trinity House, were also 
appointed on the Committee; whether the proceedings of the Committee 
practically came to a deadlock; whether, in consequence of the constitu- 
tion of the Committee, Professor Tyndall retired; whether the Commis- 
sioners of Irish Lights, after having made strong remonstrances as to its 
constitution, had withdrawn their representatives from the Committee on 
Lighthouse Illuminants; and whether he would have any objection to 
place before the House, in addition to the papers he had already promised, 
the whole of the correspondence between Professor Tyndall, the Board of 
Trade, the Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses, and the Commis- 
sioners of Irish Lights, which had taken place since the inquiry was first 
instituted in 1881, and also the proceedings of the Illuminants Committee 
up to the time of its last sitting on the 18th ult. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: It was originally proposed that both Sir J. Douglass 
and Mr. Wigham should be excluded from voting on the Committee as 
first constituted, on the ground of their having pecuniary interest in the 
matters to be investigated, and they were consequently not regarded as 
members of the Committee. The Chairman of the Committee early in the 
— year represented that this had led to complications tending to 
ninder the progress of the arrangements for the experiments; and asked, 
in addition, that the Committee might be enlarged, as the small number of 
members and the distance from London at which some of them resided 
caused a difficulty in obtaining a quorum. The Board of Trade con- 
sequently agreed that both Sir J. Douglass and Mr. Wigham should be 
members of the Committee, and that each of the three Lighthouse Boards 
should be represented by one of their own body and by their Engineer. 
Mr. William Douglass is the Engineer tothe Irish Board, and is a brother of 
Sir James Douglass, who is Engineer to the English Board. Dr. Hopkinson 
was added, as having given special attention to the electric light and its most 
recent developments ; and I am informed that there is no ground for the sug- 
gestion that he is in the employ cf the Trinity House. Mr. Vernon Harcourt 
was to represent the Board of Trade. All the members were to be on an 
equal footing as to voting, and as the names of those voting were to be 
recorded, any interest which individual members might have would be 
duly weighed. I have before stated that, to my regret, Professor Tyndall 
retired in consequence of his dissatisfaction with the constitution of the 
enlarged Committee. Since the enlarged Committee have commenced 
their deliberations the Commissioners of Irish Lights have made to the 
Board of Trade two complaints of the proceedings, in the last of which 
they intimated that they would withdraw from the experiments. These 
complaints have been referred to the Committee for their observations, 
which have not yet been received. I cannot think that it is advisable that 
the proceedings of this Committee should be published piecemeal. All the 
correspondence in my Department (112 letters) which has taken _— 
since the inquiry was first instituted in 1881, up to the day the House 
rose for the Whitsun recess, has been printed and circulated. 





Tuurspay, JUNE 7. 

Eectric LichtinG Provisional OnpERS CONFIRMATION BrLits,—To-day 
three Bills, for confirming certain Provisional Orders made by the Board 
of Trade under the Electric Lighting Act, 1882, were introduced, read the 
first time, and referred to the Examiners. Bill No. 1 related to Cambridge, 
Canterbury, Chelsea, Finchley, Folkestone, Gravesend, Greenock, Green: 
wich, High Wycombe, Maidstone, and Sunderland ; No. 2, to Aston, Birk- 
dale, Dudley, Saltley, Ulverston, West Bromwich, and Wolverhampton ; 
No. 3, to Balsall Heath, Birmingham, Redditch, and Walsall. 





HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6. 

(Before Earl Jersry, Chairman; the Earl of Mar and Ket, Lord 
Currrorp of CxupieIcH, Lord Hyiton, and Lord BaLinuarp.) 
BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION (CONSOLIDATION) BILL. 

Mr. Porr, Q.C., Mr. Micuarx, Q.C., and Mr. FirzGeraLp appeared for 
the promoters of the Bill; Mr. Lirriter, Q.C., and Mr. O’Haka for the 
Wednesbury and Darlaston Local Boards, who opposed. 

Mr. MicuakEL, in opening the case for the promoters, said the Bill was 
for the purpose of consolidating a number of Local Acts relating to the 

overnment of Birmingham. They had been four days discussing the 
Getails of the measure in the House of Commons (see ante, p. 639), and 
their Lordships would have the assistance of a report of the Local Govern- 
ment Board upon the provisions of the Bill, and a clause in reference to 
this report which had since been agreed upon. He was happy to say there 
was a prospect that, before he had concluded his remarks, an agreement 
would be arrived at with the only opponents of the Bill who still remained ; 
so that probably all the Committee would have to be troubled with would 
be the formal proving of the preamble. Their Lordships would be aware 
that where a number of Local Acts dealt with the government of one place, 
difficulties could not fail to arise where questions of jurisdiction cropped 
up. This applied very much to Birmingham; and it was with the object 
of securing the good government of the place that this Bill was promoted. 
Almost all the opponents had been satisfied, and there was only one part 
of the Bill on which there was any difference remaining; this was the 
part relating to the gas supply. Previous to the year 1875 the supply of 
gas to the locality was in the hands of two statutory Companies—the Bir- 
mingham Gaslight Company, and the Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas- 
light Company. In 1875 the Birmingham Corporation had the assist- 
ance of Mr. J. Chamberlain, who took a great interest in the local govern- 
ment of the town; and, after a good deal of negotiation, the whole of the 
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gas supply was in that year entrusted, by an Act of Parliament, to the 
Corporation. Since then the Town Council had exercised their powers 
in a way that had been of extreme benefit to the persons to whom they 
had supplied gas. The two Companies of which he had spoken supplied 
gas not only to Birmingham itself, but to an immense area outside, 
under the jurisdiction of various Local Authorities. When the Bill 
for the transfer of the gas supply to the Corporation was before Parlia- 
ment, these Local Authorities opposed it unless they had an opportunity 
given them of purchasing such parts of the undertaking as belonged to 
their several districts. Accordingly, the option was given to them to pur- 
chase a portion of the undertaking of the Staffordshire Company—that 
Company being the one that chiefly supplied these outlying districts—on 
arbitration terms. Several of the Local Authorities availed themselves of 
this ens but the Birmingham Corporation at the present time con- 
tinued to supply no less than twelve distinct localities. The only petitions 
against the Bill were those of two out of these twelve Local Authorities ; 
and in order, if possible, to take the sting out of this opposition, the pro- 
moters had inserted clauses by which, though they had not availed them- 
selves within the specified time of the provisions of the Act of 1875, they 
might still have the protection of these provisions, The Birmingham 
Corporation had had great difficulty in carrying out the provisions of the 
Act of 1875, because they had enormous gas-works, sutticient to supply all 
the outside districts, and consequently if the gas supply of these districts 
were to be cut off, a large part of their manufacturing plant would become 
useless. Then, the Local Authorities having power to purchase merely 
the mains that supplied their districts, there were further mains, 
leading from one district to another, which they did not purchase, and 
which consequently were thrown upon the hands of the Corporation. 
They therefore applied for some alteration in thisarrangement. The Local 
Boards of Wednesbury and Darlaston, who had not availed themselves 
of the option of purchase conferred upon them by the Act of 1875, 
opposed the Bill. The Corporation had offered to the Local Boards very 
fair terms, although they had not come under the provisions of the Act of 
1875; and although the Corporation had since that time incurred an 
enormous further responsibility, and expended large sums in providing for 
the supply of these very districts along with others, still (notwithstand- 
ing all this) they did not wish to place any obstacle in the way of these 
Local Authorities being their own suppliers of gas. They therefore offered 
powers of purchase, upon certain conditions, and within a fixed period. 
He trusted they would yet be able to come toan agreement on this matter, 
and avoid troubling their Lordships any further with the Bill. 

Mr. O’Hara said if an offer were made to him he should be prepared to 
consider it; but he should like to know whether the point of difference 
was removed, and he would endeavour to come toa settlement with his 
learned friend. This was very different to a statement coming from a 
hostile witness. 

Mr. Micuaert said he must put the Town Clerk in the box. 

The CuHarrmMan (to Mr. O’Hara): You want to know the basis of the 
agreement ? 

Mr. O’Hara: Exactly so. My friend says, ‘‘ We will give you the chance 
of purchase;” and I want to know on what terms. Shall we have it on 
the same terms as if we had exercised the powers he says we had and 
did not exercise ? 

Mr. E. O. Smith, examined by Mr. Micwakt. 

There are 30 Local Acts affecting the borough of Birmingham. This 
3ill seeks to consolidate 21 of them. The provisions of the Acts are 
divided under various heads, and the preamble of the Bill is correct. All 
the clauses were discussed before the Commons Committee. I was taken 
through the Bill clause by clause. The Local Government Board reported 
what they considered to be desirable ; and their report was considered by 
the Committee. There is no opposition to the Bill before their Lordships, 
except as regards the petitions from Wednesbury and Darlaston; and 
the Bill is in the shape that it left the House of Commons. The Cor- 
poration do not, under the Bill, strive to do anything they have not 
power to do under existing Acts. In 1875 the Corporation took over 
the powers of the Birmingham Gas Company and the Birmingham 
and Staffordshire Gas Company; and are acting upon these powers 
as governed by the Gas-Works Clauses Acts of 1847 and 1871. They do 
not seek by the Bill to alter these conditions; and they are doing nothing 
to alter the supply of gas to Wednesbury and Darlaston or other out- 
districts. We must supply gas at the price at which we supply it to 
the inhabitants of Birmingham itself. The outlying districts have all 
the advantages of the gas supply, except that the surplus profits are 
divisible for the benefit of the Birmingham ratepayers, under the provi- 
sions of the Act of 1875. We find all the capital, and are responsible for 
the whole of the debt. Jf electric lighting should supersede gas, all the 
loss would fallon the borough. The prices charged for gas in Birmingham 
are moderate, as compared with other districts. The present maximum 
price is 2s. 9d., and the minimum Qs, 2d. per 1000 cubic feet; and this is 
regulated by the largeness or smallness of the consumption. The larger 
the quarter's consumption, the lower the price. The average price, taking 
all classes, is 2s. 4d. per 1000 feet. We are bound to supply public lights 
in any district at the lowest price charged to the consumers within the 
district ; and we are even under more stringent clauses than usual, for the 
lights may be 75 yards apart, instead of the general rule of 50 yards. Under 
the Act of 1875, we are obliged, on notice being given, to give up such 
portion of our undertaking commensurate with the district outside 
Birmingham belonging to any local authority, provided such local 
authority apply to Parliament for power in the next session. They 
are limited to two years in which to exercise their option of purchase. 
Four Local Authorities have so applied; and these do not include Wednes- 
bury and Darlaston. We now supply twelve outlying districts, and of 
these ten are perfectly satisfied with the clauses in the Bill. We propose 
to give the outlying districts powers of purchase; and we are ready—in 
order, if possible, to satisfy Wednesbury and Darlaston—to offer further 
advantages in the shape of an agreement special to themselves. Under 
clause 168 we propose that “if at any time within three years from the pass- 
ing of this Act any local or sanitary authority, within the meaning of the 
Public Health Act, 1875, are desirous of purchasing so much of the gas 
undertaking as relates to their district, they shall give notice of such 
desire in writing to the Corporation not less than six months from the 
expiration of three years from the passing of this Act; ’’ and the Corpora- 
tion shall sell that portion of the undertaking, except such works, mains, 
pipes, &c., as are necessary for the supply of other districts, at a price to 
e fixed by arbitration, in the manner = in the Bill, in the manner 
provided by the Public Health Act, or by open arbitration. Since 1875 we 
have incurred large expenses, in the belief that these districts would re- 
main in communication with the Birmingham supply ; they having allowed 
the two years within which they might have exercised their purchase 
powers to lapse. Therefore, if an arbitration now took place, this capital 
expended must be taken into account, for the extensions would be left 
useless on our hands; otherwise it would be extremely unfair to the Cor- 
poration. The Corporation were willing to come to an agreement with 
‘Wednesbury and Darlaston to the following effect :—That in case of a sale 
of that portion of the Corporation gas undertaking included in Wednes- 





bury and Darlaston, either jointly or separately, under clause 168, the 
value should be taken as the value at the date of notice of purchase. 
Secondly, that in fixing the price to be paid by Wednesbury and Dar- 
laston, or either of them, the Corporation shall make no claim for com- 
pulsory sale or prospective increase of sale from date of notice. Thirdly, 
the sum to be paid to the Corporation for severance shall be, in the case of 
a joint purchase by Wednesbury and Darlaston, £15,000; andif by either 
district separately, a proportionate part of £15,000, calculated on the con- 
sumption of gas in each district, as compared with the consumption of 
both in the year preceding. This sum of £15,000, was to meet the injury 
which the Corporation would sustain from having the district severed 
from the rest of the undertaking after extensions had been made to the 
works and mains under the assumption that the district would remain in 
communication with Birmingham. If we proceeded to arbitration in the 
ordinary manner, it would be competent for us to obtain compensation for 
loss by severance; but we purpose to settle it beforehand, so that Wed- 
nesbury and Darlaston may know what they have to meet; and we have 
put this on the most favourable terms for the purchasing authority. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O’Hara: The Act of 1875 enabled the Birmingham 
Corporation to become the owners of the gas undertakings of two Companies, 
and since then the Corporation have been gas purveyors to the districts of 
Wednesbury and Darlaston, as well as other outlying districts. According 
to the Corporation accounts, there has been a large profit on this under- 
taking. In general figures, the Corporation have derived from £20,000 to 
£25,000 annually from the undertaking, and this amount has been devoted 
to Birmingham purposes. 

Mr. O'Hara: Did not the Arbitrator in the West Bromwich case decline 
to take into account, in estimating the value to the purchaser, tlie profits 
made, or claimed to be made, under the Act of 1875. 

Witness : Not exactly so. The Arbitrator declined, under that particular 
section to take into account prospective profit that might be made by the 
Corporation. The whole point of the arbitration was whether the Local 
Authority, who had the right to purchase within two years of 1875 were 
entitled to pay for a portion of the Staffordshire undertaking as if they 
jointly with the Corporation were the original purchasers of that under- 
taking; and it was held by the Arbitrator that they were entitled to buy 
the Staffordshire undertaking as though they had been the original pur- 
chasers, if they came to purchase within two years. 

And the decision of the Arbitrator was upheld in the Court of Queen's 
Bench ?—Yes. 

Did not Lord Chief Justice Cockburn during the hearing, and in giving 
his judgment, deal with the position of the Corporation as owners of the 
whole or part of the oniatiiing. and state what the relations between the 
Corporation and the districts were ?—He stated in general terms what he 
thought ought to be the position of a municipality owning gas-works ; but 
he stated it broadly, and under the assumption that we had purchased as 
an Urban Sanitary Authority under the Public Health Act. He held 
that a municipal body. were not entitled to make a profit. But I do 
not think the Birmingham Act was sufficiently before the Court; because 
very late in the preceedings, and after he had expressed his opinion, 
Lord Cockburn asked under what Act we purchased. 

Mr. O’Hara quoted at length the remarks of Lord Cockburn in the West 
Bromwich case, and then asked witness: Are you, after hearing the opinion 
of Lord Cockburn read, willing so to modify the terms you have proposed, 
by stating that the arbitrator shall not deal with the profits between the 
time of purchase and now, and that the purchase you propose to us shall 
be regulated on the same terms as the West Bromwich arbitration ? 

Witness : No; Lam not. I think the Lord Chief Justice was giving his 
opinion as to the duty of municipalities generally, rather than that of 
Birmingham in particular. He could not have read or have had his atten- 
tion called to the provisions in the Birmingham Gas Act of 1875, because 
the fact that Birmingham wished to make a profit on the undertaking is 
written in every page of the Act. 

Do you decline to insert in the proposal you have made to us a provision 
giving us again the same terms which were declared by the arbitrator tm 
the West Bromwich case to be the terms on which they had the right of 
purchase ? 

Mr. Pore: Does my learned friend mean that he proposes to give us 
notice in 1883 to purchase on similar terms to those under which some- 
body else purchased in 1877 ? 

Mr. O'Hara: On the same basis or the same principle that governed 
that decision. 

Mr. Pore: The Town Clerk has expressly excluded from any purchase 
price future or prospective profits, though it will be the value at the time 
of purchase. 

Mr. O’Hara: It is entirely different. 
there were no actual profits. 

Mr. MicuaE.: Oh yes, there were. 

Witness : If you ask me to adopt any basis that excludes the right of 
the Corporation to make a profit, I tell you frankly I cannot admit it. 

Witness was further cross-examined on the point, but declined to admit 
that the present case was governed by the West Bromwich decision; and, 
tinally, aler a short consultation between Counsel, 

Mr. O’Hara said that he and his friend Mr. Michael had arrived at an 
agreement. 

The clauses were then gone through, and the Chairman was ordered to 
report the Bill to the House. 


In 1877, when this took place, 


A local paper, alluding to the arrangement above referred to, says :— 
“What the precise agreement is did not transpire; the Agents for the 
Corporation not desiring to make it public.” 


Gas anp WaTER CHARGES AT RamsGaTe.—A special meeting of the Gas 
and Water Committee of the Ramsgate Improvement Commissioners was 
held last Thursday week to consider the following report of the Gas and 
Water Accounts Committee :—“ That on and after June 24 the rates for 
the supply of water for domestic purposes should be raised per annum as 
follows: Where the annual rateable value of the premises supplied with 
water is £8, at the rate of 1s. 6d. in the pound; exceeding £8 and not ex- 
ceeding £20, 1s. 5d.; exceeding £20 and not exceeding £40, 1s. 4d.; £40 to 
£60, 1s. 3d.; £60 to £80, 1s. 2d.; £80 to £100, 1s. 1d.; £100 to £150, 1s. ; 
exceeding £150, 1ld. That the minimum charge for any dwelling-house be 
6s. per annum. That the landlord’s composition rate for dwelling-houses 
of the rateable value of £8 and under be raised to 8s. per annum; and that 
the rates and charges for water supplied other than for domestic purposes 
remain as at present, except that hotels, public-houses, eating-houses, &c., 
at and below £40, be rated at 1s. 6d. in the pound. The Committee also 
recommended that discounts or rebates to consumers of gas be not allowed 
in future; and that the charge to be made for gas in all accounts sent in on 
and after the 24th of June next be at the rate of 3s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet.’ 
After some discussion the report was adopted. The water-rate is thus 
raised about 25 per cent., and the price of gas reduced 3d. per 1000 cubic 
feet on the gross charge; but during the past two years consumers have 
rec eived a rebate on their year’s consumptior of 4d. per 1000 feet of gas. 
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THE SHEFFIELD MEETING OF THE GAS INSTITUTE. 
Tue meeting of The Gas Institute at Sheffield last week was 


most successful. The welcome accorded to the members 
by the authorities and inhabitants of the town and district 
was of no ordinary kind; and the fact was warmly appre- 
ciated. Time was when the associated gas Managers came 
and went in their biennial visits to provincial towns without 
attracting much notice, except from the people most nearly 
concerned. Now, however, if the experience of Birmingham 
and Sheffield may be accepted as settling future procedure 
on these occasions, the Institute must be prepared for 
receptions which are almost embarrassing in their hearti- 
ness and distracting power. For, after all, although it 
may seem ungracious to mention such a consideration after 
the events of the past week, the Institute meets once a 
year mainly for business, and this is not facilitated by 
the counter-attractions that abounded at Sheffield. When 





it was ae to hold the meeting for 1883 at Sheffield, 
there were many members who had not only never seen 
the locality named, but whose ideas concerning it need 
not be described in detail. Sheffield, to say the least of it, 
does not bear the reputation of a pleasure resort; but this 
latter will now be its character in the recollections of many 
members of the Institute. The efforts made by the Local 
Reception Committee, seconded by the goodwill of all the 
principal residents, to provide entertainment of various kinds, 
mental and corporal, for the expected guests were beyond 
praise. Indeed, the outside attractions were so numerous 
and strong that it is no small testimony to the sterling 
character of many of the papers read, and also to the sense 
of duty of the members, that the attendances at the morning 
meetings were so well maintained. There was no cause to 
complain on this score; and whatever may be the average 
grade of the communications in comparison with those of 
former years, it must at least be conceded that the discussions 
were superior to most of those arising at former meetings. 
Without pausing to treat of the subjects of the papers, it 
may be remarked that the experience of the meeting shows 
that quality rather than number is needed. So many men 
of the highest professional standing in the domains of engi- 
neering and chemistry now attend these annual gatherings, 
that if something is prepared to interest them a valuable 
debate is assured. This must always be regarded as the real 
point of difference between the Institute and the various 
District Associations. It will scarcely be possible to ensure 
that the papers read at the annual meetings shall always be 
superior to those presented at the more frequent and less 
pretentious gatherings of the homelier organizations, for to 
say as much would be to condemn the latter to a perpetual 
sense of inferiority which is not deserved. We would prefer 
to believe that every writer of a paper, whether it be for the 
Institute or a district meeting, does his best on behalf of 
himself and his subject, irrespective of the medium of pub- 
licity. It is manifest, however, that a discussion in a great 
representative meeting of all the British industry must be 
superior to anything that can be obtained from a score or so 
of gas managers, be they never so capable and willing to 
throw light upon a debateable point. 

The clashing of wits is one of the greatest, if not absolutely 
the most important result that follows from the assemblage 
of some hundreds of men who are united in one interest, 
although, from the nature of their occupation, kept sufficiently 
apart to secure great diversity of opinion. It has long been 
observed, however, that this is not the main object of many 
miscellaneous individuals who are brought to the Institute 
meetings, and follow the members every where. The position 
of manufacturers and dealers in gas apparatus and materials 
has always been somewhat dubious; and it has latterly become 
worse. Something very like consternation spread through the 
hall of meeting in the Firth College when the long list of new 
members proposed for admission into the ranks of the Insti- 
tute was followed by a string of names of new associates of a 
very mixed character. This feeling culminated on the last 
day in the passing of a resolution which will materially 
strengthen the hands of the Council in their future deal- 
ings with questionable applications on behalf of would-be 
associates. It is high time that some action of this kind 
were taken, for the usefulness and status of the Institute are 
fast becoming affected by the wholesale admission of men who 
have no real right to enter it, and who do not advance its 
interests. This question, and that of the support to be 
expected from gas proprietors for the endowment of re- 
search, the establishment of a permanent home for the 
Institute, and similar purposes, opens up another—the 
sufficiency of the support accorded by the members them- 
selves. The subscription is not enough; and although it 
would perhaps be regarded as a heroic measure, safe either 
to kill or cure, it might be found advisable to pass an ordi- 
nance doubling the amount payable by ordinary members. 
At the same time, the list of associates could be separated 
into “ordinary” and “ extra-ordinary associate members ;” 
the former to consist of subordinate gas-works officers, and 
men with some recognizable pretensions to technical train- 
ing, while the other should comprise traders and others, whose 
interest in gas matters is of a monetary nature, and who 
could therefore afford to pay their footing handsomely. What- 
ever may be the end of the present difficulty, it does not 
appear that the position of the Institute can be properly 
assured unless the ordinary members will agree to adopt 
some practical means of showing their own appreciation of 
it, and of their willingness to afford it substantial support 
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themselves, while asking help from the owners of gas pro- 
perty. Such a step would perhaps have the effect of weeding 
out some of the most indifferent members; but the annual 
subscription is so small a proportion of the expense of attend- 
ing the meetings, that its reasonable increase is not likely to 
press hardly upon any desirable or worthy members. It 
would not be possible to find a similar society, occupying an 
equivalent position, supported by so little revenue. 

As we have already remarked, the Local Reception Com- 
mittee were very fortunate in all their arrangements, which 
were as successful as they or their guests could have desired. 
Had the visitors accepted all the invitations open to them, 
there would not have been any attendance for the transaction 
of business. The organized visits to Thorncliffe and the 
Atlas Steel Works will long be remembered by those who 
took part in them, both on account of the objects viewed 
and the courtesy of the owners and hosts. Unexceptional 
weather enhanced the pleasure of the week’s sojourn ; and it 
was little other than a fatality that, after so much brightness 
in the town, the carefully-arranged excursion to Welbeck 
and the Dukeries should have been so marred by the down- 
pour on Friday. Not even the wretched weather, however, 
spoiled the interest and enjoyment of the occasion. Alto- 
gether, it was a most memorable meeting, whether we reflect 
upon the character of the business transacted, the honour 
done to the Institute by the Mayor and the principal resi- 
dents, the efforts of the Sheffield Gas Company to please, or 
the pleasant and profitable excursions and entertainments 
provided by friends who were too numerous to receive equal 
shares of attention on the part of members, but to whom 
thanks are due for a welcome that was not lacking in aught 
that might be expected from Yorkshiremen. 


THE RIGHT OF CORPORATIONS TO CUT OFF GAS SUPPLY. 


Tue decision given last week by the Sheriff-Principal of 
Lanarkshire, in an action by the Gas Corporation of Glasgow, 
cannot be regarded otherwise than as of great importance. 
The Commissioners were in the position in which doubtless 
many corporations find themselves, of being compelled to 
sue in a court of law for a small sum as arrears for gas con- 
sumed, or adopt the alternative of cutting off the supply. 
Both of these courses, or one or other of them, seem at first 
sight simple enough ; but in the instance under consideration 
matters were somewhat complicated. The defaulter, a Mr. 
John M‘Farlane, was the sole partner of a firm doing busi- 
ness in the south-western part of the city as looking-glass 
makers. The firm ceased to carry on operations in November, 
1882, at which date the small sum of 16s. 11d. was due to 
the Corporation for gas burnt on the premises. M‘Farlane 
did not live there ; but at some distance, in another part of 
the city; and for his private residence he had regularly 
enough paid his gas account. Clearly it was useless for the 
Corporation to stop the supply at the place of business, and 
while the firm and the individual partner thereof might have 
been properly enough sued in the Small Debt Court for the 
balance due, it does not require any argument to show that 
the expense of pursuing such a course would be greater than 
any benefit that could possibly result even from a decision in 
favour of the Corporation. Accordingly, the officials of the 
Corporation, making use of a convenient weapon for forcing 
to the front laggards in account-paying, visited Mr. M‘Far- 
lane’s private residence, and, although no arrears for these 
particular premises were due, cut off the gas supply. Ag- 
grieved by such a proceeding, M‘Farlane in April last (see 
ante, p. 697) sued the Corporation in the Sheriff Court for 
damages, which were modestly stated at £12; and, after 
debate, the Sheriff-Substitute (Mair) gave a decision in his 
favour to the extent of £6, holding that the Corporation were 
bound to supply gas to every luilding the owner or occupier 
of which pays or gives sufficient security for the payment of 
his gas account. 

At the time that the decision above referred to was given 
we ventured to question whether the interpretation of the 
Glasgow Act by the learned Judge would be affirmed in a 
higher tribunal; and it is with some satisfaction we observe 
that the Sheriff-Principal has reversed the judgment of his 
Substitute, and has freed the Corporation from any claim of 
damages. His Lordship takes a broader and, we think, a 
more equitable view of the point in dispute, when he affirms 
that the Corporation are, under their Acts, entitled not only 
to cut off the gas from the particular house or premises in 
relation to which default has been made, but from all other 
houses or premises occupied by the defaulter within the city. 
He also clears up a point of some doubt when he finds that 


the Corporation are at liberty either to sue for an account or 
to adopt the more arbitrary course of at once cutting off the 
supply. Unquestionably his Lordship opens up a wide field 
for discussion, when he asserts that the Corporation have no 
monopoly of gas making. We have no desire, at this moment, 
to enter upon such an inquiry, and will therefore content our- 
selves by saying that while in theory his Lordship is absolutely 
correct, from a practical point of view it must be admitted 
that a monopoly exists. With such an admission staring us 
in the face, however, we fail to see that the wide powers 
entrusted to the Corporation, or the exercise of these powers, 
are productive of hardship to any single person. In the old 
days, when corporations were self-elected, cases of personal 
persecution might occur; but with all the influence which the 
ratepayers can now bring to bear upon municipal rulers, it 1s 
almost impossible that citizens can be treated otherwise than 
justly. In the case of a gas corporation such as that of 
Glasgow, each consumer has an interest in seeing that his 
neighbour pays his account ; and the decision of the Sheriff- 
Principal establishes beyond any doubt what all must regard 
as a thoroughly just and equitable rule—that it is the indi- 
vidual (not the premises) who is responsible to the Com- 
missioners for the gas consumed in places occupied by him, no 
matter how remote these premises may be from each other. 


REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF THE CHARTERED COMPANY'S 
GAS—FURTHER METROPOLITAN AMALGAMATION. 


Ir is announced that from the beginning of next year the 
price of the common gas supplied by The Gaslight and Coke 
Company will be reduced to 8s. per thousand cubic feet. This 
remission of price is equivalent on the last year’s consumption 
to upwards of £100,000; in addition to which the public 
lamps over the whole of the Company’s district will be 
charged at the rate of 2s. 10d. per thousand cubic feet, or 
less if the South Metropolitan Company should in the mean- 
time reduce their price. The motive for making the present 
announcement more than six months in advance is worth 
inquiring into. It may be held to imply that the Company's 
business during the current half-year has been prosperous, on 
which they may be congratulated ; or it may be done in order 
to set the public mind at rest, at the earliest possible moment, 
upon the question of the inequalities of price that will prevail 
in this Company's districts north and south of the Thames 
after the beginning of next month. At any rate, bearing in 
mind the slight margin of profit over dividend shown in the 
past half-year’s accounts, such a substantial reduction of 
price—bearing with it the payment of larger dividends— 
could not otherwise have been expected so early. With the 
beginning of next month, however—unless the South Metro- 
politan make the move already alluded to, for which they 
have at least as much justification as their neighbours—there 
will be an unprecedented equality in the price of gas for the 
public lamps all over London. Starting from this patent 
fact, and bearing in mind the definite crossing of the Rubicon 
—otherwise the Thames—by the northern system of gas 
supply, it is not to be wondered at that people have begun 
to ask what the next step will be, and whether in this last 
amalgamation a practical breach has been made in the 
barrier that has hitherto prevented the realization of the 
scheme of uniting all the Metropolitan Gas Companies. 
The initial price is the great, but not the only source of 
difference; and it remains to be shown whether the two 
Northern Companies can submit to a levelling down to 3s. 6d. 
or less. Any idea of levelling up to 8s. 9d. we hold to be 
illusory ; but unity could, of course, be purchased at a price 
by any Companies desiring it. It is absurd to think of penal- 
izing the public for such a purpose. Neither do we believe 
that any stock, whatever the present dividend, could be 
guaranteed more than 10 per cent. by way of preference. 
These considerations tend to render the solution in the 
direction of unity more difficult to realize as immediately 
practicable. On the other hand, the Metropolitan gas ar- 
rangements have been thrown into such confusion by recent 
events, that it is scarcely possible to rest until something 
further has been achieved. It is easier to settle the ques- 
tion now than to wait until it solves itself, or is helped on 
by pressure from without. Still, it is a stupendous matter, 
and will require treating in the broadest manner. If it is 
to be settled in the indicated way, we should prefer to see it 
done spontaneously from within. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE ALLIANCE AND DUBLIN GAS BILL. 
Txe Dublin Company’s Bill has passed the Commons Com- 





mittee, the opposition of the Corporation having been partly 
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compromised and partly defeated. The Company will get 
their £500,000 additional capital, but it will be divided into 
£286,000 in shares and £214,000 in debentures. The sliding 
scale has been imposed—with 4s. 1d. as the initial price for 
the city, and 4s. 4d. for the out-townships—in place of the 
present maximum of ds. per thousand cubic feet. An agree- 
ment has also been entered into, giving the Corporation the 
option of purchase within two years, at a price to be settled 
by arbitration. In ascertaining the value, however, the arbi- 
trator is not to allow anything for compulsory purchase, or 
for additional dividends consequent on the operation of the 
sliding scale. The latter is a very important precedent, and 
may be recommended to the attention of all who may be dis- 
posed to regard the old 10 per cent. maximum dividends as 
superseded in valuations of thisorder. Another matter upon 
which the opposition has scored a victory is the proposal to 
pay back dividends, which is now forbidden. It is observed 
in a Dublin newspaper that the standard price is so high 
that the Company will soon be paying 12 per cent. dividends. 
If this should come to pass, it will only be fair to the old 
shareholders, seeing the loss of reserve power which they 
have endured in the abolition of their high maximum price. 
The Company must, however, have been prepared for this 
alteration of their constitution, under which so many other 
Companies have thriven. At the same time, when the pos- 
session of such extended powers of dividend-earning is a new 
thing, we may venture to express the hope that the Directors 
will not be in too great a hurry to pay high dividends, but 
will first of all be careful to meet the other charges that fairly 
come upon revenue after the ordinary dividends have been pro- 
vided for. The Company are debarred from using any of their 
new capital for electric lighting—a regulation inserted at the 
instance of the Board of Trade, and which removes a dangerous 
temptation from the way of the Directors. There are a few 
other alterations of the Bill, among them being a new 
obligation to make out the accounts in the usual Metropolitan 
form; one result of which will be to effectually prevent the 
average town councilman from understanding the financial 
position of the Company. On the whole, the Act will not be 
a bad one for the Company, although it will start them in 
business under a very different constitution. It is fortunate 
that, from present prospects, there will be plenty of time 
to get the new conditions applied and understood before 
the Company need go again to Parliament. With regard to 
the purchase clauses, it may be safely supposed that these 
will remain a dead letter ; for we can hardly understand how 
the Corporation of Dublin, as at present constituted, can 
assume the control of the gas undertaking. 


AGREEMENT ON THE IPSWICH GAS BILL. 


THE opposition to the Ipswich Gas Company's Bill has now 
terminated, and the Company will get their Act without further 
trouble. Many of the points in the petition of the Corpora- 
tion were compromised by the proposal to purchase on behalf 
of the town; but, notwithstanding their disappointment in 
this matter, the Corporation have succeeded in arranging 
certain important modifications of the capital and other 
principal clauses. The Company asked for £100,000 worth 
of new shares, to come after the existing share capital, with 
proportionate borrowing powers. They are now limited to 
£60,000 of additional shares, to stand equally with the old 
capital, and a corresponding reduction of the borrowing 
powers. The new shares are to be offered for sale by auction 
only, not by tender, and if not disposed of at the first sale 
they are to be again offered without reserve. The Company 
desired a 5s. maximum charge, but instead thereof have 
agreed to accept 8s. 9d. as the initial price for the decrease 
of dividend, and 3s. 6d. for its increase. That is to say, the 
Company may charge up to 3s. 9d. per thousand cubic feet 
without losing dividend, but must charge less than 3s. 6d. 
per thousand cubic feet before being permitted to increase 
it on the usual scale of one-quarter per cent. for each 
penny reduction. At the present time, consumers are allowed 
a certain discount; and the Company promise that in all 
these respects what has been, shall be, but they will not 
put the terms in their Bill. The Company agree to the 
sulphur clauses, with 22 grains per hundred cubic feet as 
the maximum summer, and 25 grains as the winter limit. 
As a matter of fact, the gas at Ipswich has always been 
tested for sulphur by the public officer ; so that the Company 
do not undertake anything fresh by submitting to these re- 
quirements. These, with a few merely formal additions, are the 
bases upon which an agreement has been concluded between 
the Company and the Corporation, in order that the Bill 





should go forward. It still remains to be seen whether the 
Corporation will persist in their attempt to acquire the under- 
taking by Special Act. They will, of course, take the pre- 
liminary steps for this purpose; but whether the popular 
opposition will be abandoned or persisted in to the rejection 
of the Council proposal cannot now be predicted. There is 
only one thing that should be cleared up, with reference to 
the price of gas and management of the works. Part of the 
agitation for purchase has been based upon an assertion that 
management by the Corporation would result in a great 
reduction of the cost of production. So far as this assertion 
reflects discredit upon the present condition of the works, it 
is quite unfounded; and the consumers may rest assured 
that, in the hands of the present administrators, they are 
quite as likely to obtain cheap gas as they would be if the 
Directors were to be supplanted by a Committee of the Town 
Council, and the present Manager by a new nominee of the 
Corporation. 


THE DIXON GAS DELUSION. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Australia recently forwarded to us a 
cutting from the Melbourne Age containing a full transcript 
of a report on Dixon’s patent gas, by Mr. Henry Hill, of 
Liverpool, late Manager of the Huyton and Roby Gas Com- 
pany, and Mr. H. Ashton Hill, Engineer of the Wallasey 
Gas and Water Works, Great Float, near Birkenhead. It may 
be remembered that the process in question, after having been 
laughed out of Melbourne by Mr. Cosmo Newbury, was taken 
up by some people in Liverpool, and largely advertised in 
several not very influential newspapers. The reports of the 
process that have hitherto seen the light in this country have 
been of the usual penny-a-liners’ style—verbose and unintel- 
ligible. The one now under notice is not very much better ; 
but, coming from men who so obtrude their knowledge of 
gas matters, it calls for a brief—very brief—comment. The 
authors say they weighed the various substances accord- 
ing to the specification of the patent—whatever these may 
be—one portion being for the ‘‘ charge,” the other for the 
“flux mixture.” The cost of the materials—unnamed—is 
stated at 2s. 6°175d., and they would produce 10,180 cubic 
feet of gas in three days, at a cost of 1d. per thousand 
cubic feet. What this means is uncertain, because we 
are immediately told that to produce this 10,180 cubic 
feet of gas also required 55} gallons of kerosene, at 5d. per 
gallon. This stuff, therefore, costs 2s. 84d. per thousand 
cubic feet ; or, adding the penny per thousand cubic feet for 
the ‘‘ charge,” we have 2s. 4}d. as the net cost of the gas, 
exclusive of fuel, wear and tear, labour, purifying, and inte- 
rest on plant. After stating a few other considerations, in 
order that there should be no mistake about the matter, the 
authors of this remarkable report conclude by stating that, 
‘taking the cost of the materials, the high illuminating 
** power, the value of the residuum, together with the -great 
*‘ saving of labour in this system as compared with ordinary 
** coal gas, we consider that it must to a great extent super- 
** sede all other methods of lighting.” This observation may 
be commended in the first place to the notice of Mr. H. 
Ashton Hill's employers, who should be the first to benefit 
by their Manager's great discovery. We will not say all that 
might be said about this precious report, except to point out 
that, by its author’s own showing, the bare cost of gas is 
2s. 34d. per thousand cubic feet, with the impossible figures 
of kerosene at 5d. per gallon, and the production being 
assumed at more than 180 cubic feet per gallon. The 
‘“‘ charge,” which lasts three days, we suspect would last 800; 
for all the talk about “fluxes” and the rest is, of course, 
arrant nonsense. As for the authors’ “facts,” it is by this 
time well known all over the world that about 80 cubic feet 
of gas per gallon, or less, is the utmost that can be obtained 
from any description of mineral oil, and that even this yield 
cannot be long maintained in actual working. The whole 
scheme of this Dixon’s gas project is, however, idiotic, where 
it is not worse. 








Mr. Macnus Onren, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., of the Crystal Palace District 
Gas Company, will on Tuesday next, the 26th inst., be installed Master of the 
Evening Star Lodge, No. 1719, which (as many of our readers are aware) is a 
Masonic “class” lodge for gentlemen connected with gas undertakings. The 
retiring Master is Mr. James Glaisher, F.R.S. 


Tue Late Mayor G. W. Dresser.—The following simple announcement 
is all that appears in the American Gaslight Journal, of the 2nd inst., 
in reference to the recent loss they have sustained :—“ Major G. Warren 
Dresser, the Editor of this Journal, and one of the best and truest of men, 
departed this life on the afternoon of Sunday, May 27. The funeral services 
were held at Newport, R.I., on Wednesday, May 30.” 
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Hater and Sanitary Affairs. 


Tue Registrar-General publishes returns from the London 
Water Companies, showing that the total water supply of the 
Metropolis last month was less than in the month of May, 
1882; the decrease being more than 8 million gallons per day, 
while the number of houses has been augmented by upwards 
of 20,000. The Chelsea, West Middlesex, and Kent Com- 
panies show an enlarged supply ; but all the other Companies 
exhibit a diminution. Dr. Frankland reports the Thames 
water as being, “for river water, unusually free from organic 
‘matters, though not quite so much so as in the previous 
“month.” A similar report is made concerning the water 
from the Lea. All the Metropolitan water was efficiently 
filtered, except that the sample of the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Company’s supply was ‘very slightly turbid, and contained 
‘minute moving organisms.” In addressing the shareholders 
last week, the Chairman of the Southwark Company described 
the measures which the Directors were adopting with a view 
to improve the quality of their supply. They were “ quite 
‘alive to the circumstance” mentioned in Colonel Bolton’s 
official reports, that the Company had not sufficient subsidence 
reservoirs in which to store water when the Thames was in a 
state of flood. They had decided to remedy this defect by 
another method, being that which had been carried out with 
eminent success by the Grand Junction Company. The plan 
is that of underground filtration ; taking water from the gravel- 
beds instead of the river. This water will be pumped into 
the filter-beds, in order to comply with the Act of Parlia- 
ment, though it is thought that such a precaution is scarcely 
necessary. A deep well is also being sunk at Streatham, 
to give the Company a supply from the chalk. 

Mr. W. F. Higgins, the Chairman of the Grand Junction 
Water-Works Company, is able to congratulate the share- 
holders on an increased income, a diminished expenditure, 
and a reserve fund to mect emergencies, with a prospect 
that the future will be equally satisfactory with the present. 
A dividend at the rate of 84 per cent. affords substantial 
evidence of prosperity. The entire dividend for 1881 was 
8 per cent. ; and for 1880, 74 per cent. Thus the finances are 
improving steadily. The works are not being starved ; but, 
on the contrary, are maintained in a state of thorough effi- 
ciency, and are undergoing further improvement from time 
to time. The new steam-engines are economizing the con- 
sumption of coal, and the system of distribution is such as to 
minimize the amount of pumping. Underground filtration 
through the natural gravel-beds will save expense in the 
maintenance of artificial filters. The constant supply fur- 
nished by the Company now extends to 20,000 houses. 
At the half-yearly meeting last week, some interesting state- 
ments were made as to water-rents and parish rating. It is 
worthy of notice that while there is a very loud outcry as to 
an increase in the charge for water, which increase proves to 
be a very partial and small affair, the parish manages to lay 
on a very substantial burden in the shape of augmented rates 
on the Water Company. Ifa single consumer is justly made 
to pay more than heretofore, there is a shout of indignation 
as if everybody was being absolutely victimized. ‘Two or 
three years ago the Grand Junction Company paid rates to 
the extent of £4000 or £5000 per annum; whereas now they 
have to pay £12,000. But if the Company add £300 to their 
income of £80,000 from a rich West-end parish, there is a 
threat of going to the Home Office to stop such outrageous 
proceedings. The Vestries must needs “assume a virtue if 
‘they have it not.” Hence they pose as the protectors of the 
public against the wickedness of the Water Companies. 

The financial position of the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Water Company has undergone a happy change since Lord 
Mayor Knight joined the Board of Directors. Paying then 
a mere 2 per cent. dividend, they have now risen to one 
at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, carrying a handsome 
balance forward. At the half-yearly meeting of the Com- 
pany held last week, the Lord Mayor in the chair, the 
latter was able to justify the prediction he made some time 
ago, that the shareholders were “ within view of a 10 per 
‘cent. dividend.” The water-rents have increased in their 
total until the half-yearly sum requires six figures for its 
expression, showing an increase of £4000 as compared with 
the corresponding half of 1882. The Chairman adverted to 
the failure of the Company to get their Bill passed through 
Parliament this session ; and observed that this was due to 
the idea that there was no urgency in the case. The conduct 
of the Local Government Board in this matter was very 





properly criticized. It is certainly to be hoped that the 
“ extraordinary letter” which the Board saw fit to address 
to the Select Committee on the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Bill, had nothing to do with the decision arrived at. Private 
enterprise seems to be looked upon by some officials as a 
monster to be crushed. Capitalists are to take all the risks, 
and local authorities are to seize the profits. 

When a man’s house is on fire, it may be presumed that 
his mind is not quite so calm and clear as at ordinary times. 
So also, after the conflagration is over, his recollection of 
the affair may not be exactly in accordance with the event. 
It is perhaps in this way that we are to account for the 
doleful epistle which Mr. W. Griggs addressed to the morning 
papers last week, concerning the burning down of his pre- 
mises at Peckham. The fire was a very disastrous one, 
seeing that it destroyed a quantity of artistic and literary 
property, some of which cannot be replaced. But that is no 
reason why the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company 
should be held up to execration as aggravating the calamity 
by failing to provide a proper supply of water. Mr. Griggs 
has asserted that ‘for nearly an hour after the arrival of the 
“« fire-engines, nothing whatever could be done to meet the 
‘sudden emergency which had arisen, on account of the 
‘‘ want of water,” The Lord Mayor, while presiding the 
other day as Chairman at the half-yearly meeting of the 
Southwark and Vauxhall Company, made a statement on 
this subject, which was afterwards repeated by the Engineer 
of the Company in a letter to the daily press. This space 
of “nearly an hour,” during which the engines were waiting 
for water, proves to have been five minutes, during which 
period the turncock was hurrying to the spot. There was no 
lack of water, nor any deficiency of pressure in the mains. 
Certainly some acknowledgment is due to the Water Com- 
pany and their officers for the attack which Mr. Griggs has 
so gratuitously made upon them. A few more interesting 
particulars concerning this matter will be found in our report 
of the Chairman’s address at the meeting. ; 

We believe there is some prospect that the Royal Commis- 
sion on Metropolitan Sewage Discharge will get to the end 
of the evidence and the speeches of Counsel by the close of 
July or early in August. The preparation of the report will 
be a formidable affair, unless the case presents a very simple 
aspect to the minds of Her Majesty’s Commissioners. The 
amount of time which the Commissioners may see fit to 
devote to investigations initiated by themselves is also 
uncertain. They have already set on foot an inquiry into 
the state of health prevailing among the inhabitants on the 
banks of the river in the vicinity of the outfalls. Let the 
Commissioners push the question as far as they may, we 
can scarcely believe they will discover anything to warrant 
extreme measures in dealing with the sewage. A heap of 
money is being spent, and valuable time is being lost ; while 
the best we can hope for is a report which will leave the 
Metropolitan Board at liberty to do what should be done 
at once—enlarge the sewage reservoirs. Any other course 
threatens an enormous outlay for a doubtful advantage. 

The attention of the Canterbury Corporation having been 
recently directed to the unsanitary state of the River Stour, 
which runs through the city, and which has not been cleaned 
out for nearly fifty years, they have decided “to proceed at 
« once ” with the work of cleaning out the bed of the river, 
in which there is an estimated quantity of 4200 cubic yards 
of mud and other accumulations. Possibly the recent hot 
weather has made Canterbury conscious that its river 1s not 
exactly as it ought to be ; butit seems a little untoward that, 
after waiting half a century, the Corporation should suddenly 
resolve to stir up the river mud in the midst of the summer 
heats. Happily there is a little hesitation as to the means 
to be adopted, and the City Surveyor has been directed to 
report upon the subject. If the Surveyor is a discreet man, 
perhaps he will take sufficient time for consideration, so as 
to let the ‘‘ accumulations” rest where they are until the 
approach of winter. If the river is really offensive, the Cor- 
poration will scarcely mend matters by immediately heaving 
up the mud. In a similar predicament several years ago, 
the Corporation of Lincoln converted their river temporarily 
into a precipitating tank. The Thames, moreover, in a hot 
summer preceding the creation of the outfalls, was once 
‘“‘ whitewashed ” by the casting of lime into the sewers. 


Tue gentleman selected by the Gas Committee of the Nottingham Corpo- 
ration to fill the position occupied by the late Mr. John Wilson is, we 
understand, Mr. Lewis T. Wright, of the Beckton Gas-Works. The nomi- 
nation only waits the confirmation of the Council, at their next meeting, 
to take effect, 
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Gssaps, Commentaries, and Rebielvs. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 
THE movements in Gas Stocks during the week show a variegation 
of a rise in some and a fall in others; but the changes in the 
aggregate are very slight, and do not call for especial remark. 
London ordinary (which will shortly figure as Gaslight “J” 
preference) went up 1; while the ‘‘ C,” “‘ D,” and ‘‘ E ” preferences 
came down 14 to meet it. South Metropolitan “‘A” and“ B” are 
marked 1 lower; but Bombay advanced }. Continental Union 
are quoted ex div.; the dividend in question being an interim one 
of 8 per cent. on the ordinary shares, and a full half year’s rate on 
the preference. 

Water Stocks were firm; a prosperous half year, with increased 
dividends as a result, as shown by the Companies whose reports 
and accounts have at present been issued, giving great satisfaction. 
If this, or any future Government should reopen negotiations for 
acquiring the water supply of the Metropolis, there is certainly no 
present prospect of the terms of purchase coming out any lower 
than those suggested on behalf of the Companies when the last 
attempt at State acquisition was made. Grand Junction, West 
Middlesex, and Southwark and Vauxhall are quoted ex div. Inthe 
last-mentioned Company, the increased dividend of 8 per cent. is 
payable only upon the ordinary stock, and does not extend to the 
new ordinary shares, as has erroneously been stated in some 
publications. 

The markets closed at the end of the week as follows :— 
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695,820/Stck.|11 May|10 |Kent . . . . « « « «| 100 |260—270) .. (314 1 
832,875; 100 | 29 Dec.| 74 |Lambeth, 10 p.c.max. . .| 100 202—206) .. |8 12 10 
5,200) 100 ” 74 Do. 7k p.c.max. . .| 100 177—182|.. 4 2 6 
125,000|Stck.|80 Mar.| 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 |105—108) .. 314 1 
500,000; 100 | 14 Feb. | 113 |New River, New Shares . .| 100 |860—370} (8 8 6 
1,000,000/Stck.| ,, 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 /111—118] .. [3 10 9 
742,300/Stck.|15 June) 8 /S’thwk&V’xhall,10p.c.max.| 100 |193-196*| .. |4 1 7 
(631) 6 » |10 |West Middlesex,Old. . .| 61 |153-156*| :: (318 2 
155,010 10 | 0 Do. New . | 10 243-253") ©: 3.18 5 

(*Exdiv.) | 











AN EXAMPLE OF FRENCH GASHOLDER CONSTRUCTION. 
A TELEscopic gasholder in a wrought-iron tank, fully exposed 
above ground, was recently erected at Rheims by MM. Debiaune 
and Co., and the data upon which the dimensions of the work were 
computed have been published in the monthly Transactions of 
the Society of Engineers of the National Schools of Trades and 
Manufactures (Bulletin Mensuel de la Société des Anciens Eléves 
des Ecoles Nationales d’Arts et Métiers). The holder contains 
20,000 cubic métres (706,200 cubic feet) of gas. The tank is 46°62 
métres (152°8 feet) diameter, and 6°90 métres (22°63 feet) deep. The 
outer lift is 45°61 métres (149°6 feet) diameter, and 6°60 métres 
(21°65 feet) high; the inner lift is 45 métres (147°6 feet) diameter, 
and 6°65 métres (21°81 feet) high. The reason for placing the 
tank wholly above ground, on a bed of concrete 19 inches thick, 
was the unstable nature of the subsoil, which was of friable chalk 
subject to great fluctuations of the subterranean water-line. 

The thickness of the sheets of the tank was determined by the 
following formula, keeping in view the principle that the metal 
should not be strained above 8 kilos. per square millimétre of 
section, This formula is e="0% X 7 + 0.0015 mitre, in which 
e is the desired thickness. 

Z is the depth beneath the water-line of the lower edge of the tier 
of plates in question, including the head corresponding to the 
maximum pressure of the holder. 

7 is the inner radius of the tank. 

R is the maximum safe strain per unit of section of the metal. 

0°0015 métre is a constant addition to the calculated thickness of 
plates, to allow for oxidation. 

It may be observed that the top tier is purposely made narrow, 
and fixed as much as possible independently of the structure of the 








tank ; in order that, as this line of plates between wind and water 
rusts comparatively quickly, it may be renewed without much 
trouble. For further protection it is galvanized. The cost of 
the work under these somewhat exceptional circumstances, and 
including everything, was 520,000 francs (£20,800), or not quite 
£29 10s. per 1000 feet capacity. This is admittedly a high figure, 
and it is remarked that on a more favourable site the cost would 
not exceed 22 to 23 francs per cubic métre (£25 to £27 per 1000 cubic 
feet). By way of comparison, it may be remarked that the last 
new holder erected for the Crystal Palace District Gas Company, 
although double this size, and therefore naturally cheaper in pro- 
portion, only cost £10 19s. 8d., or say £11 per 1000 cubic feet 
capacity. 

In the holder now under notice the pressure of gas is from 100 to 
150 millimétres of water (32-10ths to 49-10ths), and the strength 
of the sheets has been calculated accordingly. It is considered, 
in the first place, regarding the holder when in equilibrium—that 
is to say, balanced on the gas contained in it—the total weight 
W is the sum of W’ and W", the weights of the dome and the 
sides. (The crown is untrussed.) The weight W’ of the crown is 
directly sustained by a fraction of the pressure of gas, and the 
remainder of this pressure is utilized in supporting the weight W” 
of the sides. Consequently, the top curb has only to transmit 
from the crown to the sides the strain necessary to set up a 
vertical component equal to the weight of the sides. If, there- 
fore, a = the angle made by the crown with the horizontal at the 
edge of the curb, and p = the vertical component equal to the 
fraction of the weight of the sides on a development of 1 métre, 
then the tension ¢ of the crown sheeting is obtained by the formula 


















































































p = ¢ sin. a; whence we have ¢ = —?~ (No. 1), which ex- 
sin. @ 


presses the force tending to shear the rivets. The tensile strain on 
the rivets will be ¢’ = p cos. a (No. 2). The elementary weight p 
is the total weight W” of the sides divided by the circumference of 
the cylinder, whose diameter may be represented by D. Wherefore 


we obtain p = a . Introducing this value into the formulx 
pt 


7) ” 
ate and # = v cos. a@ These 
piD sin.a piD 
formule show the value of increasing the angle a. The angle 
generally adopted for large gasholders is between 12° and 15°. The 
Paris Gas Company have had rolls made for a special type of angle- 
iron, with an angle of 14°. In the present case the angle a is 


only 12° in round figures. The component ¢" follows the radius, 


Nos. 1 and 2, we have ¢ = 





and has for its expression t’ = t cos. a = P — — fo By 
sin. @ tan. @ 


totalling these values the compressive strain may be obtained ; but 
this never attains a high figure. 

Applying these methods to the investigation of the strains upon 
the outer row of crown plates, it is found that W" = 165,000 
kilos., and the interior diameter is 45 métres; whence— 

¢ = ___165,000__ __ 5.616 kilos. 
3°14 x 45 x 0°2079 
The sheets are 6 mm. thick, and fixed to the angle-iron by a 
double row of rivets 18 mm. diameter, and numbering 12 to the 
métre. Taking out the rivet-holes, 1000—(12 x 0°018) = 0°784 
métre; whence the available resisting area is 6 xX 0°784 = 4°704 
square millimétres, and the strain ¢ per millimétre of section is 

__ 5°616 

4°704 

As to the shearing of the rivets, there are 24 of these, 18 mm. 
diameter to the métre. Every rivet has an area of 254°30 square 
millimétres, and the total area of the 24 is therefore 6103 square 
millimétres. The shearing strain is thus expressed :— 

Mii 








= 1193 kilos., allowing an ample margin of safety. 





165,000 . 
v= .6= 979 = 1°142 kilos, 
io" °"snxe 
The effect upon the rivets per millimétre of section will therefore 
“149 
be eine = 0°187 kilos. The effect of compression upon the angle- 


iron and crown is also very small. 

With regard to the wind pressure, it is evident that the exterior 
strain upon the sheets by a blast travelling at the rate of 30 métres 
per second is less than that due to the gas inside. The holder will 
not, therefore, be deformed by this influence, but as the wind drives 
the holder against its guides, and these react upon the holder, it is 
necessary to find the amount of strain probably due to this cause. 
When the wind blows directly against a plane surface with a 
velocity V, the pressure p which is exerted against a square métre 
of this surface is valued by the expression p = 0°1138 V*. The 
result p being in kilogrammes, and V in métres. This calculation 
assumes that the wind is blowing horizontally ; but it is seldom 
so in reality, the angle usually made by the wind with the surface’ 
being from 10° to 15°. Representing by @ the inclination of the 
wind to the horizontal, the formula becomes p = 0°113 V® sin. a. 
This effect must be further reduced by one-half for a cylindrical 
surface. In this way the wind pressure upon the holder when full 
will be 26,700 kilos., according to the formule and data given. 
The holder being in two lifts may be considered as jointed in the 
middle. One-quarter of the wind pressure will therefore be trans- 
mitted to the top of the columns, the half to the middle height of 
the columns, and the remaining quarter to the tank guides. The 
strain on the columns is therefore equal to three-fourths of the 
wind pressure on the holder, and if it be assumed that two columns 
receive this strain, they will each be required to transmit to the 
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rest of the guidage system a bending stress equal to three-eighths 
of the total pressure. The system of rollers being tangential, the 
pressure upon the guiding channels will be in the upper plane 


26,700 4 “ A ’ P 
= 8387°5 kilos. ; in the middle plane, = = 6675 kilos. ; 


8 4 
. 26, . 
and in the lower plane, =m = 8857°5 kilos. 


It is necessary that the system of guide columns should always 
be perfectly rigid under any possible stress. There are 20 columns 
of sheet-iron 8 mm. thick, and 700 mm. diameter at the shoe. The 
guide channels are rectangular, formed of two flat plates united by 
a channel-iron. The columns are far stronger than requisite, for 
appearance sake. 

It is not necessary to give the details of the construction of this 
holder, the object in publishing the foregoing particulars being to 
show how the elements of a work of this character are determined 
by mathematical process. The metrical system is, of course, used 
by the designers, and for the purpose of illustrating the principle 
it is not necessary to translate the formule into English stan- 
dards. It will be observed that the millimétre-kilogramme is 
the unit of strain and resistance employed in this case. English 
engineers have no such convenient and universally applicable unit, 
but are compelled to use the inch-ton or inch-pound. The evil of 
this is that for thin sheets, such as are used in gasholder work, 
the calculations are almost wholly fractional, and in other respects 
the results frequently run into large and scarcely realizable figures. 
It is to be feared, however, that there are many gasholders built 
in England with too little previous calculation of this order. How 
many engineers could tell approximately the wind pressure that 
would just overturn any particular holder of their own design, or 
even where the structure would begin to give way? Want of care 
in this respect sometimes leads to disaster; but this is generally 
prevented by lavish use, or rather misuse, of metal. 











Conmmunicated Article. 


THE USE OF COAL GAS AS A MEANS OF VENTILATION. 
By Norton H. Humpnurys, F.C.8. 
FirtH ARTICLE. 

One of the earliest appliances used as a means of utilizing the 
spare or waste heat from coal gas for the purpose of ventilation, is 
that known as thesun-burner. The general design and structure of 
this apparatus is well known, so there is no necessity for describing 
it here. With the aid of the data given in the previous articles of 
this series, it will be a simple matter to calculate the ventilating 
work done by any sun-burner, if the consumption of gas and the 
hottest temperature of the products in the outlet flue are known. 
This point is of sufficient importance in connection with the subject, 
to be illustrated by two examples. For the first, let us suppose that 
the sun-burner consists of 40 No. 5 fishtail burners, so that its 
total consumption would be 200 cubic feet per hour, and that the 
hottest temperature in the flue is 190° Fahr. Some of the heat will 
be radiated downwards; but still we may assume that the quantity 
available for heating the products of combustion and the air is 
700 units per cubic foot of gas consumed. And without sensible 
error we may regard the specific heat of the products of combustion 
as the same as that of the air—at least in dealing with compara- 
tively low temperatures, when a considerable volume of air is 
mixed with the products. The total quantity of available heat pro- 
duced is 700 x 200 = 140,000 units, and this is expended in rais- 
ing air from a temperature (say) of 70° to 190° Fahr. The quantity 
of heat required to raise 1 cubic foot of pure air 1° Fahr. in 
temperature is 0°018 unit. But we are now dealing with air that 
is, to some extent, vitiated by being charged with carbonic acid and 
water vapour from the occupants of the room. The specific heat 
of carbonic acid is rather less than that of air; but the specific 
heat of water vapour is high, being about twice as much. In con- 
sideration of the presence of the latter, it will be well to increase 
the factor 0°018 to 0°02. Putting x as the quantity of air passing 
up the flue per hour, we have the following equation :— 

140,000 = (190 — 70) x "02 x x 
From this it follows that 2 = 58,338 cubic feet. And since 200 
cubic feet of gas are used to expel this quantity of air, the venti- 
lating work done per cubic foot of gas consumed in the removal of 
291 cubic feet of air from the apartment. 

As it is not at first sight very obvious how the temperature of 
the air in the flue is concerned with the quantity of air passing per 
hour, it may be well to remark that the latter circumstance must 
affect the temperature, and that the heat will be divided out 
according to the quantity of air that passes up the flue in mixture 
with the products of combustion. The velocity of the current in 
the flue will be in proportion to its temperature ; and the tempera- 
ture will be dependent upon the sectional area of the flue. If the 
latter is large, a large quantity of air will be drawn in with the 
products of combustion ; and the heat being divided out amongst 
the large quantity of air will be diminished in degree. But if the flue 
is small in section, although there will be a quicker current the 
temperature will be higher. Theoretically it has been shown that 
the velocity is barely proportional to the square root of the increase 
of temperature; and, in practice—probably on account of the 
greater loss by radiation from the sides of the flue with higher 
temperatures—this ratio is much less, as will be seen by referring 
to the table of General Morin’s experiments, given in the previous 





article, as well as to the remarks thereon. Also it is assumed that 
the sun-burner is so constructed as to secure a proper admixture 
of air with the products of combustion at the mouth of the flue. 
If this does not obtain, the temperature of the current will not be 
homogeneous. Suppose, for example, that all the burners were 
grouped together under the central portion of the flue, it is possible 
that a hot current would pass up in the centre, leaving the parts 
adjacent to the sides cold; which would result in a loss of useful 
ventilating effect. And if the cone or bell, which is situated at 
the lower end of the outlet shaft and just over the burners, was not 
properly proportioned as regards the quantity of air to be drawn in 
with the products of combustion, it is possible similar results might 
obtain. For these reasons the work of designing the arrangement 
of the burners and the contour of the bell or cone is a matter 
calling for the exercise of considerable skill ; that is presuming the 
ventilating action of the apparatus is to be as efficient as possible. 

With these remarks in passing, let us proceed to the second 
example; in which it will be supposed that the burners and con- 
sumption of gas remain the same as in the first, but that the outlet 
flue has been replaced by a larger one, so that the temperature 
of the current of air in it is reduced to 100° Fahr. The effect of 
this alteration is to change the form of the equation as follows :— 

140,000 = (100 — 70) x 02 x x 
From which it appears that the value of x is increased to 233,333 
cubic feet. Since the quantity of available heat is supposed to be 
constant in each example, the ventilating work done will be pro- 
portionate to the increase of temperature conferred upon the air 
passing up the flue. In the first example this increase was 120°, 
and in the second 30°, or one-fourth of the former quantity ; there- 
fore, in theory, the ventilating work is increased fourfold in the 
second example as compared with the first. The ventilating work 
done per cubic foot of gas burnt will, of course, be increased in a 
similar proportion, or to 1166 cubic feet of air. 

We may now further examine the ventilating effect of this sun- 
burner, as compared with the total ventilating work to be done. 
From a consumption of 200 cubic feet of gas per hour, a light of 
about 700 candles would be obtained ; and this should be sufficient 
to properly light a floor space of say 1200 square feet. Assuming 
that the burner is used in a room of this area, it will be seen that, 
taking the second example, we have a ventilating effect equal to 
nearly 200 cubic feet of air per square foot of floor area. Assum- 
ing that the room contained no galleries, so that the 1200 square 
feet of floor space represented the total area occupied, this quantity 
of air would be ample for all ordinary requirements ; leaving out 
of consideration other sources of ventilation, such as transpiration 
through the walls, open doors, &ec. 

It is the general rule to surround the cone and lower part of the 
flue of the sun-burner with a larger cone and pipe; the interior 
flue merging into the latter at some distance up. And this is an 
economical and desirable arrangement, if it be properly designed, 
inasmuch as it utilizes heat which would otherwise be radiated 
from the sides of the flue proper and be wasted. Indeed, this heat 
would be worse than wasted, for it might be transferred to wood- 
work and other inflammable materials. Therefore the outside 
cone and annular flue serve both as an economy of force and a 
preventive against risk of fire. The part just over the burners, in 
particular, is apt to become very hot, and this additional arrange- 
ment secures the taking up of the heat on the exterior surface as 
fast as it is absorbed by the interior surface of the cone. The air 
in contact with the outer side becomes heated, and therefore 
ascends into the flue, eventually joining the main current; thus 
causing a regular current of air over the hottest parts of the cone 
and flue pipe, which prevents them from rising to an undesirable 
degree of temperature. The additional ventilating effect thus 
gained will depend upon the relative area of the flue proper and 
the annulus surrounding it, and also upon the area of the former 
in comparison with the quantity of gas consumed as affecting the 
temperature of the current in the flue. The question of how far 
it is advisable to divide the work of ventilation between the two 
flues—whether it is advisable, on the one hand, to have a small 
main flue (in which case its interior surface would take up a 
considerable quantity of heat), or, on the other hand, to have the 
main flue large, so that the temperature of its contents is so low 
as to leave but little heat to be conducted through the sides to the 
annulus—is entirely one for the manufacturer. In the foregoing 
calculations it is assumed that the apparatus is constructed so as 
to utilize the whole of the available heat given off by the gas. 

We are now in a position to define the conditions which deter- 
mine the obtaining of the best ventilating effect per cubic foot of 
gas burnt ; and these conditions are unaffected by the gas being also 
utilized for lighting, or a portion of its heat being applied—subject 
to certain restrictions which have been already pointed out—for 
warming the apartment in which it is used. We have seen that 
the lower the temperature of the escaping products of combustion, 
the larger the quantity of air over which the heat is divided, and 
consequently the greater the ventilating effect. But the extent to 
which the temperature of the current in the outlet shaft can be 
reduced is limited by the fact that the reduction of temperature also 
reduces the velocity, until at last a limit is reached when there isa 
continual liability to down-draughts, and some of the products of 
combustion will find their way back into the apartment. It is not 
possible to define this limit—the lowest temperature and velocity of 
current at which good ventilation and absence of down-draughts can 
be guaranteed to obtain under all circumstances. It is influenced 
by the perpendicular height (above the room to be ventilated) to 
which the outlet flue can be carried, and also by the atmospheric 
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conditions that prevail at the summit; though the latter can be 
ameliorated to a great extent by the use of an efficient wind guard 
or cowl. Lights burning in an ordinary room may be regarded as 
transgressing this limit to a great degree in the direction of too 
large an outlet shaft. By a little stretching of the imagination, the 
room in which they are burnt can be regarded as analogous to the 
ventilating shaft in the foregoing examples, but as ridiculously large 
in sectional area; the result is that, although the same quantity of 
heat is imparted to the atmosphere, there is little or no ventilating 
effect. The heat is so diffused and diluted that a sufficient tempera- 
ture does not obtain to produce a ventilating current of the necessary 
velocity. Even if a shaft be provided, projecting upwards from some 
part of the ceiling of the room, it is possible that before the vitiated 
air reaches the base or opening leading into the shaft it may be so 
reduced in temperature by diffusion, or conduction of heat to walls, 
windows, and any surfaces colder than itself, that it is incapable of 
producing the necessary velocity in the shaft to secure efficient venti- 
lation. This condition of things might be cured by adopting the 
arrangement already described, the principle of which consists in 
burning a small quantity of gas in the outlet shaft. It is indispensable 
to the securing of efficient ventilation by the aid of gas, that the 
products of combustion should pass into the outlet shaft before they 
have been reduced below a certain temperature by admixture and 
dilution with air, or contact with cold surfaces. Therefore, if the 
mouth of the ventilating shaft cannot be brought within a moderate 
distance above the gas flame, the heat produced by the flame may 
not suffice to secure efficient ventilation, and must be assisted by 
auxiliary means, if such is to obtain. But it is important to re- 
member that, although diluted below the temperature of efficient 
ventilation, it does not follow that the heat of the gas flame is 
entirely lost. As long as the heat is held by the vitiated air, it 
remains as a useful factor ready to contribute its share to the work 
of ventilation. But if it parts with its heat to surfaces colder than 
itself, then the heat is entirely lost so far as ventilation is con- 
cerned. No doubt the atmosphere at the upper portion of our 
sitting-rooms, offices, shops, &c., is in some cases of a sufficient 
temperature to produce the necessary velocity of current if a 
properly-designed shaft is provided; or in any case is sufficiently 
near it to be raised to the required extent by the combustion in the 
shaft of a trifling quantity of gas. 


Register of Patents. 


Sream-JeT Apparatus.—De Pass, E.; communicated from Kirting, E., of 
Hanover. No. 4757; Oct. 6, 1882. 

This invention has for its object to effect the utmost possible intimacy 
of a mixture of water with gas or steam, in apparatus constructed for the 
purpose, without causing the apparatus to lose the character and mode of 
working of a steam-jet apparatus. This object is attained by imparting a 
revolving motion to the jet of water, causing the centrifugal force result- 
ing therefrom to tear it into drops; and by using an almost cylindrical 
mixing nozzle, the sides of which are perforated with a large number of 
holes, drilled at an acute angle to the direction of the flow of the jet of 
water. The gas or steam enters the mixing nozzle through these holes ; 
and, in the form of fine jets, strikes the water-jet. The revolving motion 
of the water-jet is produced by slanting or screw-shaped surfaces, inserted 
into the water nozzle, or into the water-pipe. 

The effect of the apparatus, the patentee asserts, is equally good whether 
it be intended to exhaust gas or vapour by a water-jet, to condense vapours 
by a water-jet, or to utilize the energy of the steam for propelling water. 
In other words, the apparatus may be applied as an exhauster, a condenser, 
or an injector. 


Gas-Sroves.—Webster, G. E., of Nottingham. No. 4891; Oct. 14, 1882. 

This invention refers, first, to the decoration of “ cosey”’ gas-stoves with 
pieces of coloured glass in front, for the purpose (the inventor states) of 
giving “‘a cheerful appearance.’ Secondly, the specification describes the 
employment in gas-governors of a conducting guard to lead the gas on to 
the actuating float before allowing it to escape into the exit. This guard 
is intended to increase the effectiveness, besides preventing the liquid from 
entering the pipes. The third part of the invention has reference to a 
stove constructed for the heat to pass up the centre and into an outer cylin- 
der ; at the same time a current of heated air passes through the flame and 
into the atmosphere. The stove consists of an innerand outer casing, and 
midway in the inner casing is placed a hot air or ventilating tube. The 
products of combustion pass up the centre of the inner tube, and then into 
the outer tube. 

Gas-PRESSURE GOVERNORS AND ReGuLatTors.— Key, W., of Glasgow. 
No. 4981; Oct. 19, 1882. 

This invention has reference to improvements in the valves and valve- 
seats and details of apparatus for governing, controlling, or regulating the 
pressure of gas, in passing from stations or districts to street mains or 
pipes. In different modifications, the apparatus is adapted as a station 
safety gas governor, an equilibrium gas governor, a compensator used in 
conjunction with gas exhausters or blowers, or simply to regulate the flow 
of gas. An essential feature of the invention is that the regulating valve 
is made in the form of a hollow piston or plunger which is open at both 
ends, so that no end surface is exposed to the pressure of the gas passing 
through the valve. The open valve is fitted to a correspondingly formed 
seat, internal or external to it; and the valve is operated to regulate the 
rate of flow through it according to the rate at which the gas is consumed. 

The invention is illustrated by figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4, which are vertical sec- 
tions of various arrangements of governors. 

In the modification shown in fig. 1, the valve A is fitted in combination 
with the usual chamber B, having inlet and outlet pipes, and a web or 
partition separating them, so that the gas can only flow through the 
valve or its orifices. It also has the usual water-tank C fitted above, con- 
taining a small holder D connected to actuate the valve. This valve is 
made in the form of a cylindrical hollow piston or plunger, open at both 
ends, and faced on its outer surface to fit freely within an orifice or valve- 
seat formed on the dividing partition of the valve chamber. The valve is 
connected by a crossbar to a vertical rod, which passes up through a tube 
E (which may be provided with a stuffing-box or water-lute), and is con- 





























































































































nected at the upper end to the holder D in the water-tank above. A sepa 
rate tube F is fitted inside the actuating holder D, and is open at the 
lower end to the outlet side of the valve, or to the outlet-pipe, so that the 
pressure within the holder varies with the rate at which the gas is con- 
sumed, and not with the pressure in the main holder, nor with that on 
the supply or inlet side of the valve. Within the valve-chamber B, and 
immediately over the valve A, is fitted a cylindrical cap or hood G, the 
lower edge of which is slightly conical or formed with a trumpet mouth, 
which is scolloped or indented, the indentations being by preference of 
inverted V shape. This cap is of an internal diameter corresponding to 
the external diameter of the valve A, or to a bead or packing gland 
formed round it; and when the valve is raised to the extreme posi- 
tion, by the action of the bell or actuating holder D, to which it is con- 
nected, it fits close within the hood G, and entirely cuts off the supply of 
gas through the valve chamber B. In ordinary circumstances, however, 
the valve is only slightly raised or traversed within its seat, so that the 
upper edge may merely rise close to or within the expanded and indented 
lower edge of G, and still allow the gas, passing from the inlet through 
the valve A to escape by the annular space between the edges of the valve 
and hood or through the indentations of the hood. The valve in its raised 
position is shown by the dotted lines in fig. 1. Any slight variation of 
pressure Within the actuating holder D, due to variations in the rate at 
which the gas is consumed from the valve chamber B, causes the valve A 
to be traversed towards or from the hood G; and the extent of opening 
left for the flow of gas is thereby regulated to correspond with the demand. 
The holder D is provided with the usual adjusting weights H, which may 
be taken off or added to as may be required to suit the mean pressure it is 
desired to maintain in the consumers’ mains. 
In a second modification illustrated by figs. 2, 3, and 4, the hood G over 
the valve is extended downwards through the dividing partition of the 
valve chamber B, or a cylindrical casing G is fitted therein and forms a 
cylindrical seat for the hollow piston-valve which traverses within it. 
Instead of the indentations, conical or triangular or other shaped openings 
or orifices are formed in the cylindrical casing at the inlet or outlet side 
of the valve chamber, and these openings are partially covered or un- 
covered by the valve as it is raised or lowered by the actuating holder D. 
A bead is formed at the edges or ends of A to form close-fitting bearings in 
the inside of the cylindrical shell G of the casing or valve-seat. 
In fig. 3 the valve A is shown partially raised to diminish the supply of 
gas passing through the orifices. In this case the pressure on the bell D, 
instead of being obtained by weights, is produced by adding or withdraw- 
ing water from a tank formed over the actuating holder D. In each case 
the weight of the valve A and connecting parts is balanced by forming 
the actuating holder with an air-tight floating chamber or chambers at or 
near the lower end. In fig. 4, the valve casing G is carried down from the 
dividing web into the inlet side of the chamber B. 
In all the modifications the apparatus can be arranged so that the inlet 
may form the outlet by fitting the rods connecting the valve A to the 
actuating holder D, through stuffing-boxes, or tubes provided with stuffing- 
boxes, or a water-lute, or other close joints, and coding an open tube from 
the inside of the actuating holder D to the pipe which forms the outlet 
from the valve chamber B. 


Rorary Gas-EnGInEs.—Gedge,W. E.; communicated from Marti, F., and 
Quaglio, J., Paris. No. 5042; Oct. 23, 1882. (Not proceeded with.) 

This invention relates to a gas-engine based, in principle, upon the inner 
mechanical combinations of Beale’s system of exhausters. In this system 
motion is communicated by any kind of motive power, and the working of 
the blades dividing the interior into compartments produces a vacuum 
with suction on one side and drives out with pressure on the other. In 
the method the subject of this invention, the working is reversed. It is 
by first producing the vacuum and then the pressure in the compartments 
that the continuous rotary motion is obtained; and it may be trans- 
mitted to the exterior in the same manner as with ordinary motive power 
generators. 








The patentee says: This invention may be defined as the application as 
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a gas motor of a rotary machine with inner eccentric cylinder carrying 
blades or pallets, and in which are utilized as motive power the pressure 
produced by the combination of a mixture of air and gas, and the vacuum 
resulting from the contraction of these products of combustion suitably 
cooled, whether pressure and vacuum be used conjointly or separately. 
According to the dimensions of the machine and the power to be obtained, 
the cylinder may be provided with a greater or lesser number of blades, so 
as to divide the cylinder into two, four, six, or more compartments. So 
long as in the rotary motion the compartments become larger, they fill 
with air, or with an explosive mixture of air and gas. Then, when these 
compartments begin to decrease in capacity, the products of the com- 
bustion of the mixture of air and gas which they enclose contract, and 
become condensed by means of an exterior cooling, or an injection of cold 
water. In the cylinder casing is made an orifice through which enters the 
air or the explosive mixture of air and gas; also one by which the intro- 
duction of gas alone, or of the lighted mixture of air and gas, takes place ; 
and also small openings intended to admit the injection water, led thereto 
by a pipe, and with or without pressure. There is further an orifice in the 
outer casing, by which the products of combustion and the injected water, 
which are received in a reservoir, escape. In certain positions occupied 
by the blades, the mixture of air and gas burns without pressure; the 
motor working by the effect of the vacuum only. The movement of the 
piston continuing, the blades begin to decrease the capacity of the com- 
partment containing the products of combustion. There is then contraction 
and condensation of these products; and consequently a rotary movement 
communicated to the axle of the piston, which it can transmit. 


RETORTS FOR OpTAINiInG Gas, Orn, Coxe, &c., FRom Coat, &c.—Hislop, J., 
of Glasgow. No. 5054; Oct. 24, 1882. (Not proceeded with.) 

In carrying out this invention the retorts are built of fire-bricks with 
their upper parts vertical, to admit of convenient filling at their upper 
ends, and with their lower parts inclined, to facilitate the withdrawal of 
the residuary coke. They are of oblong cross section; and each has a 
passage formed down the inside of it, by a small angular partition built 
near one of the narrow sides with the angle projecting towards the centre. 
The sides of the partition are perforated; and the gas or vapour, as it is 
generated at any part of the retort, has immediate access into the side 
passage without passing through all ‘the materials above it. The top of the 
passage is in communication “with the outlet t-pipe, by which the gas or 
vapour passes to the main pipe leading to condensers and to apparatus for 
purifying it and for separating the various products. When the retorts 
are large enough to admit of it, internal passages with perforated sides 
may be made at both the narrow sides of it. 

The retorts may be arranged in various ways in connection with the 
furnaces for heating them “In one ar rangement proposed there is one 
furnace to a set of four retorts; and this furnace is in direct communica- 
tion with the under sides of the bottom inclined parts of the retorts. The 
retorts are built within an oven in which passages are formed to lead the 
fire gases up the outer sides of the retorts, and then down into the middle 
space between the retorts ; the gases passing from this middle space into 
the outlet flue which communicates with the chimney. 





Liquip-METERS.—Mewburn, J. C.; communicated from St. Albin, A. S., 
of Paris. No. 5068; Oct. 24, 1882. 

The feature of novelty in this invention is the employment of a measur- 
ing device consisting of a cylindrical caoutchouc bellows applied against 
a partition which divides the meter into two compartments, in which the 
liquid to be measured circulates. This meter is provided with a valve 
distribution mechanism actuated by the bellows by means of a special 
arrangement composed of a spring working (by a small link or rod) a lever 
which comes alternately against the one and the other of two projections 
on the rod that works the valves. The movements of the bellows are 
transmitted to a vertical shaft, which, by means of a rachet wheel, works 
the counting mechanism. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

2786.—KoeErseER, J. A., Frith Street, Soho, London, ‘“ Improvements in 
electrical apparatus for igniting gas, the said ap paratus or portions thereof 
being applicable for other purposes.” June 5, 1883. 

2790.—THomPson, W. Re Improvements in gas motor engines.” <A 
communication. (Complete specification.) June 5, 1883. 

2803.—PiunkEeTT, The Hon. J. W., Dunstall Priory, Kent, and Harr, 
J. C., Stratford, ‘Improvements in safety apparatus for gas-burners.” 
June 6, 1883. 

2821.—Sroneg, J. H., Birmingham, ‘“‘ An improvement or improvements 
in shade holders or frames for gas and other lamps.” June 6, 1883. 

2863.—Bateman, A. H., East Greenwich, “‘ Improvements in valves and 
taps.” June 8, 1883. 

2898.—CHANDLER, S. and J., Kennington Oval, “ Improvements in water 
waste preventers.” June 11, 1883 

2907.—Jounson, J. H., “Improvements in machinery for moulding and 
compressing carbonaceous or other materials into bricks or blocks.” A 
communication. June 12, 1883. 

2927.—Livesey, F. H. W., Victoria Chambers, 
improved gas motor engine.” June 12, 1883. 

2940.—Happan, H. J., ‘‘ Improvements in gas-stoves.” 
June 13, 1883. 

2955.—Preper, C., 
burners.” A communication. 

2971.—DovcGtass, Sir J. N., 
June 14, 1883. 


Westminster, ‘A new or 


A communication. 


‘Improvements in regenerative lamps and gas- 
June 14, 1883. 
Dulwich, “Improvements in burners.” 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE PASSED THE GREAT SEAL. 

5611.—CaTTeRALL, P. J., and Bircn, E., Manchester, ‘‘ Improvements 
in apparatus for regulating the flow of liquids.” Nov. 25, 1882. 

5782.—Watson, W., Leeds, “Improvements in gas-engines.” 
1882. 

5812.—Rawuincs, H., 
filters.” Dec. 6, 1882. 

5823.—CarPENTER, T., Birmingham, 
galleries for holding and fixing the globes or 
lamps.” Dec. 6, 1882. 

5844.—Roy.eg, J. J., Manchester. “Improvements in suspended lights 
from existing gas-fittings for lighting and heating purposes, and in burners 
for the same, and for other purposes.” Dec. 7, 1882. 

5972.—Rowan, T., Palace Chambers, Westminster, and Wimuiams, S., 
Newport, Mon., ‘Improvements in apparatus for igniting gas.” Dec. 14 
1882. 

6114.—Emmens, S. H., Soho Square, London, and Mvnro, West 
Croydon, ‘ ie eg ee in photometric apparatus.” Dec. 22, 1862. 

6195.—WicHam, . Monkstown, Dublin, ‘Improvements in the illu- 
mination of lighthouse 5.” Dee. 28, 1882. 


Dec. 5, 
Clapham Road, London, “Improvements in 


“Tmprovements in holders or 
shades of gas and other 
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Hegal Intelligence, 


OVER DARWEN POLICE COURT.—Monpay, Junr 11. 
(Before Messrs. HUNTINGTON and WALSH.) 
CHARGE OF STEALING GAS. 

Thomas Sumner, a licensed victualler, of the Red Lion Hotel, Over 
Darwen, was to-day charged with having stolen gas belonging to the Over 
Darwen Corporation. 

The Town CuLerk (Mr. Costeker) conducted the prosecution; Mr. 
BroapBent defended the prisoner. 

The case for the Corporation was that for three years the prisoner had 
been taking half the gas used upon his premises direct from the main, 
which he connected with the service- pipes by means of the usual piece of 
india-rubber tube. His gas bills had been something like 50 per cent. less 
than the average of other publicans keeping similar houses, and this fact 
aroused suspicion ; and when he saw an inspection taking place that must 
lead to detection, he tore off the tube, and put it out of the way. In all, the 
prisoner had a consumption of gas equal to that of 47 burners. For the 
defence, it was denied that the prisoner was aware of the existence of the 
india-rubber tube, and proof could be given that the fittings to which it 
was attached were put in 18 months ago; it was also contended that the 
quantity of gas paid for yearly was a reé¢ asonable and sufficient supply for 
the whole of the house. 

William Bolton, a gas inspector in the employ of the Corporation, said 
that on the 6th inst. he inspected the prisoner’s 10-light gas-meter. He 
turned off the gas at the inlet, and then took out the plugs to water the 
meter. After that he opened a tap in the lobby to relieve the pressure of 
gas from the meter, so that he might water it more. When he turned the 
tap alight flared up. He thought this very strange ; and in order to ascer- 
tain whether there was something wrong, he examined the tap in the meter, 
cleaned and oiled it, and then reinstated it. When he had done this the 
plug fitted tight, still the light burned at full in the lobby, though the gas 
was not passing through the meter. He informed the Manager (Mr. T. 
Duxbury), who at once returned with him. On entering the house again, 
he (witness) struck a match and lit the lamp in the lobby. He had not 
previously turned on the gas at the meter, but the lobby lamp lighted as 
before. He next disconnected altogether the service at the meter ; but it 
had not the least effect upon the lobby lamp. When the meter was dis- 
connected, Mr. Duxbury lit all the burners downstairs on the right-hand 
side of the house. Prisoner then came into the house, and from the 
lobby turned into a passage, as though to go to the back premises. He 
came back in about a minute, and then all the lights went out. Mr. 
Duxbury went into the cellar, and called for witness to follow him. In 
prisoner’s company they examined the gas-fittings there, and found the 
Corporation syphon connected with a small piece of india- rubber piping 
about an inch long. They also found on the prisoner’s fittings another 
syphon with tap and coupling attached. There was a piece of india-rubber 
tubing about an inch long attached to the coupling, and the india-rubber 
seemed as if it had been recently torn off. Mr. Duxbury charged the 
prisoner with stealing gas; but the latter said he knew nothing about it. 
He (witness) looked for a length of india-rubber tubing, but could not find 
any. Mr. Duxbury obtained some tubing, and with it they connected the 
Corporation’s syphon with the prisoner’s syphon. 

Mr. T. Durbury, the Corporation Gas Engineer, corroborated the evi- 
dence of the previous witness as to finding the sy phons i in the cellar, with 
pieces cf india-rubber attached. He said “that during the search prisoner 
went into the yard alone for a short time. Whena connection had been 
made in the cellar between the two syphons with bits of india-rubber on 
the ends, all the gas branches in the house would light, although the meter 
was still disconnected. Assuming that there was a connection between 
the taps of the two syphons, and both these taps were open, but the tap at 
the inlet of the meter closed and the stop-tap in the lobby wall open, all 
the gas branches in the house could be lighted without any gas being 

registered at the meter—in all 35 burners, 7 jets in a gas-stove, and 8 
burners in an adjoining shop occupied by the prisoner. The 7 jets in the 
stove being equal to about 4 burners, there were 47 burners supplied for 
nothing; or, if the stop-tap in the lobby were turned off and the meter 
turned on, the left-hand side of the house and the shop next door would be 
supplied through the meter, and the other side through the india-rubber 
tube. If the burners on the right- hand side were not supplied through the 
tube, they would not light. “Either the sudden closing of one of the 
syphon taps or the jerking off of the india-rubber tube, in his opinion, 
caused the lights to go out when he first lighted them. For the year 
ending March, 1881, the prisoner paid £16 5s. 11d. for his gas; March, 
1882, £15 17s. 1ld.; March, 1883, £12 15s. 10d. He found that the gas 
consumed by the prisoner at his house was about one-half less than the 
average of that consumed at similar houses. 

In cross-examination, witness admitted that the prisoner had been 
paying within a fraction of the same amount per year for his gas as the 
former tenant. On the previous night (Sunday) he made a test of the 
capacity of the fittings, and found that about 33 feet of gas per hour were 
consumed. At the same pressure, assuming that gas was burned five 
hours a day on the average, the gas bill would amount to £10 8s. per 
annum. 

Other evidence having been adduced, 

The Bencu intimated that they thought a primd facie case had been 
made out for trial at the sessions. 

Mr. BroapseEnt submitted that no case had been made out, stating that 
their own figures would condemn the Corporation, and adding that he had 

a perfectly good defence. 

Prisoner was then formally committed for trial, bail being accepted. 


ExuisiTion oF Gas APPLIANCES IN ExeTER.—Last Wednesday an exhi- 
bition of gas cooking and other appliances was opened in Exeter, under 
the auspices of the Exeter Gas Company. The main portion of the 
exhibits consisted of samples of the gas-stoves which the Company are 
prepared to let out on hire; but there was a good collection of gas appli- 
ances generally, contributed by London as well as local firms, among them 
being a handsome display of chandeliers, brackets, &c., by Messrs. Willey 
and Co. and Messrs. Vickary, of Exeter. The exhibition opened at ten 
o'clock; and throughout the day, and also in the evening, the number of 
visitors was considerable. Many ladies were present at twelve o’clock and 
again at seven, when Mrs. Berry, from the South Kensington School of 
Cookery, gave practical demonstrations of the value of gas apparatus for 
cooking purposes. At one o’clock, 50 deserving poor persons were enter- 
tained, by the kindness of Mr. H. Willey (Sheriff of Exeter), to dinners 
prepared by the gas-stoves. A like number were provided with dinners 
on the next and succeeding days. The exhibition remained open till 
Saturday night; and the Company and their energetic Secretary (under 
whose superintendence the undertaking was carried out) are to be con- 
gratulated on the success which attended it. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuurspay, JuNE 14. 

The Ipswich Gas Bill and the Basingstoke and Estrop Water Bill were 
referred to a Select Committee, consisting of Lord Silchester (Chairman), 
the Duke of Grafton, Lord Windsor, Lord Carysfort, and Lord Hartis- 
mere; to meet on Tuesday, June 19. 


Frmay, June 15. 

Gas AND WaTER ProvistonaL OrpERS Britt — WATER PROVISIONAL 
Orpers Brtt.—These Bills were read a second time, and committed. 
THE BOARD OF TRADE COMMITTEE ON LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS., 

Lord Kenny gave notice that on Thursday, June 21, he will ask whether, 
owing to the nature of the constitution to the Committee appointed by 
the Board of Trade on Lighthouse Illuminants, Professor Tyndall has 
resigned his position as Scientific Adviser to the Board of Trade, and the 
Commissioners of Irish Lights have withdrawn from the inquiry ; and, if 
so, whether it is the intention of the Board of Trade to re-constitute the 
Committee. He will also ask whether there is any objection to lay before 
the House the minutes of proceedings of the Committee, and the corre- 




















spondence between Professor Tyndall, the Board of Trade, the Commis- | 


sioners of Northern Lighthouses, and the Commissioners of Irish Lights. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, June 11. 
A petition against the Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Bill (Lords) 
was presented from gas consumers and citizens of Dublin. 


TuHuRspay, JUNE 14. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE ON LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS. 

Baron De Worms gave notice that on Monday, June 18, he will ask the 
President of the Board of Trade if he will explain why, in the letter of Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt, Gas Referee to the Board of Trade, printed at page 29 
of the parliamentary papers recently issued on the subject of Lighthouse 
Illuminants, there are stars, signifying omissions ; whether these omissions 
refer to the fact that Sir James Douglass had sold his lighthouse patents 
to a company for a very large sum of money, and also contain an opinion 
by Mr. Vernon Harcourt adverse to the merits of the Douglass burner; 
and whether he will have any objection to print the letter in full. 


PRIVATE BILLS (SESSION 1883) RELATING TO GAS, WATER, Erc.—Procress mape To SarurDAY, Jung 16. 
















































































Title of Bill. | Petition for Bill Bill Read Bill Read | Bill Bill Read Bill Received 
Presented. the First Time. | a Second Time. Reported. the Third Time. Royal Assent. 
Alliance and Dublin Consumers’) Lords . .. Feb. 23 Feb. 23 March 9 | May 4 May 8 oe 
Gas Bill ...... . .. .) Commons. Lords Bill | May 10 May 28 he Mp al 
Barnet District Gas and Water Bill Lords . . Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 8 April 17 April 20 oe 
a a - Commons . Lords Bill | April 24 - | ss mas ‘ 
Basingstoke and Estrop Water Bill Lords . . Feb, 22 Feb. 22 March 1 oe ee oe 
- - - Commons . ee | ee | ne | ae | = Ae 
Birmingham Corporation (Consoli-) Lords Commons Bill | May 4 May 28 | June 8 June 15 oe 
dation) Bill » «2 « » » «j) Commons. Feb. 19 Feb. 20 Feb. 26 April 9 May 3 oe 
Brighton Corporation Water Bill . Lords . . Feb. 22 Feb. 22 Feb. 26 May 10 May 25 ‘i 
oa ¥ . Commons. Lords Bill | May 28 June 6 oe nA ee 
Burnley Borough Improvement Bill Lords Commons Bill May 1 | May 10 - és <e 
me - . Commons . Feb. 19 Feb. 20 Feb. 26 April 18 April 30 ee 
Dumbarton Water, &c., Bill . . . Lords .. Feb. 22 Feb. 22 Feb. 27 April 23 April 26 ° 
es ws . . Commons. Lords Bill April 30 May 9 oe oe ee 
Dundalk Water Bill. . .. . . Lords é —— —— 
ne 2-22 « » Sie. Feb. 19 Standing Orders not | dispensed with. 
Flintshire Water and Gas Bill . . Lords . . | Feb. 26 | Feb. 26 March 5 | April 23 Preamble not proved. 
= “ . » Commons . 
Halesowen Gas Bill . . . . . . Lords , Feb. 26 Feb. 26 March 8 | March 16 | April 10 oe 
- . ee 9 ONS . Lords Bill | April 13 | April 24 May 9 June 7 oe 
Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Bill Lords . . Feb, 22 Feb, 22 March 13 April 19 April 23 
” ” P Commons . Lords Bill | April 24 May 7 | oe ee os 
Hawarden and District Water Bill Lords . . Feb, 22 Feb, 22 Feb. 26 | May 4 May 10 oe 
a - si Commons . Lords Bill May 10 | June 12 eed a ~ 
Heywood Corporation Bill . . . Lords Commons Bill | May 4 May 28 | June 12 _ | ee 
” o . . »« Commons. | Feb. 19 | Feb. 20 Feb. 28 April 16 May 3 
Ipswich Gas Bill . . . . . .. Lords ..| Feb.22 | Feb.22 | MarchS ye i 
: ” oe ae ee Commons, , _—e re oe —- ; nt 
Kingstown and Blackrock Town-) Lords . . Feb. 23 Feb. 23 March 6 | Bill withdrawn. | —_— _—_— 
ships Water Bill - + « + «) Commons. | - —_—— 
Lambeth Water Bill. . . . . . Lords Commons Bill | May 8 May 28 May 31 | June 4 | oa 
ae » « + « «. . Commons. Feb. 19 Feb. 20 March 5 April 26 May 7 os 
Leatherhead and District Water Bill Lords . . Feb. 23 Feb. 23 Feb. 27 | April 13 April 17 1 Mav 31 
~ Ps ee Commons . Lords Bill April 19 April 30 May 9 May 24 1} oo 
Limerick Water Bill. . .. . . Lords . . Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 1 | May 1 | May 7 - 
” i: a, > > ae - Lords Bill | May 9 | aaa ah as | - 
Norwood (Middlesex) and Sunning-) Lords . . Feb. 22 Feb. 22 | March 5 | Titie changed to| South-West Sub/urban Water 
dale District Water Bill. . . .j Commons. — | Bill (see below) 
Nottingham Corporation Bill . . Lords Commons Bill | May 10 May 31 ~“ és | ee 
” ” . . Commons. Feb. 19 Feb. 20 Feb. 28 May 2 | May 10 
Portishead District Water Bill . . Lords . . Feb. 22 Feb. 22 | March 8 April 17 April 20 
” 9 . .« Commons. Lords Bill April 23 } May 2 May 25 June 5 
Portsmouth Water Bill. . . . . Lords .. ea a | “s ‘“ +6 | és 
et - & « « «« re. Feb. 19 Feb. 20 } March 5 | June 13 } - = 
Southwark and Vauxhall Water Bill Lords . _— 
” ” ” Commons . Feb. 19 Feb. 20 March 5 April 27 Preamble not proved. 
South-West Suburban Water Bill . Lords See Norwood, j &e., Water Bill, | above. May 4 | May 8 | ‘ 
99 ” - Commons , Lords Bill | May 10 June 12 én os on 
Staveley Water Bill. . . .. . Lords . .| Feb. 26 Feb. 26 | April 5 May 4 May 10 - 
- + »« © « »« » Commons . Lords Bill \ May 10 | June 5 June 13 ne \ ° 
Stoke-upon-Trent and Fenton Gas) Lords . . Feb, 22 Feb, 22 | Feb. 26 June 7 June 11 oe 
SE 6, hws ee ee « a rs. Lords Bill | June 12 al | - wiih | na 
Tendring Hundred Water Bill . . Lords . . Feb. 22 | Feb. 22 | Feb. 27 April 19 Preamble | not proved. 
= Pa . . Commons. | | 
Watford Gas Bill. ..... . Lords . . Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 1 April 13 April 19 es 
” «2 « « « « « Ooi. Lords Bill April 23 May 2 May 11] June 14 oe 
Windsor and Eaton Water Bill. . Lords r Feb. 22 Feb. 22 Feb. 26 April 30 May 7 ° 
” ” . . Commons. Lords Bill | May 9 | May 30 | ee | ee oe 
Workington Local Board Water Bill Lords Commons Bill May 24 June 1 June 7 June 11 ee 
” ” me Commons . Feb. 19 Feb. 20 | Feb. 26 May 2 May 22 eee 
Wroxall and District Water Bill . Lords . . Feb. 26 Feb. 26 | Bill withdrawn. - | —— 





HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 7. 

(Before Earl Jersey, Chairman; the Earl of Mar and Keuuie, Lord 
Cuirrorp of CuupLeIcH, Lord Hyiron, and Lord BaLinnarp.) 
HEYWOOD CORPORATION BILL. 

Mr. Pore, Q.C., Mr. O’Hara, and Mr. BazaLGerTte appeared for the pro- 
moters; Mr. J. CLerk, Q.C., and Mr. Batrour Browne for the Middleton 
and Tonge Improvement Commissioners, who opposed the Bill. 

Mr. Pops, in opening the case for the promoters, said the only part of 
the Bill to which there was any opposition was that which related to the 
water supply. Previous to 1877 the borough of Heywood and the district 
around (comprising the townships of Norden and Middleton, the rural 
district of Bury, and a portion of Chadderton) were supplied with water 
by a public company. In 1877 the Corporation of Heywood—which town 
was at that time in a state of great prosperity—felt that it was desirable 
that the general principle that had long since received the sanction of 
Parliament—viz., that the supply of necessaries of life such as water and 
gas should be in the hands of the controlling sanitary authority—should 
be followed in the case of Heywood. The Corporation therefore purchased, 
on what they were advised at the time and fully believed to be fair and 
reasonable terms, the undertaking of the Heywood Water Company, and 
therefore became the water suppliers for the whole district. Since they 
had acquired the works they had spent money liberally in improving the 
supply, the total amount so expended having been £65,000, Of course 
the Heywood Corporation, being the owners of the undertaking, were 
responsible for any loss that might accrue from supplying water, and 
in case of such loss the deficiency would have to be made up by 
a rate upon the inhabitants of the borough. That was exactly what 
had happened. Since 1877 a great reverse had come upon this part 
of Lancashire. Heywood was closely connected with Rochdale, and 
the failure of some banks in that town two or three years ago together 
with the depression in the cotton trade had resulted in such a condition 
of things that the Corporation of Heywood had reluctantly come to the 
conclusion that they could no longer supply water to their district at the 
prices hitherto authorized. The object of the present Bill was to enable 
them to supply the water at cost price and no more. They had no wish to 
derive any profit from their water undertaking, but they did not think it 
was fair that out-districts should have water at less than cost price, at the 
expense of the people of Heywood. He conceded that, if it could be shown 
that the state of things that existed was the result of any mismanagement 
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on the part of the Corporation, they ought to bear the loss; but there was 
no allegation of the kind when the Bill was before the House of Commons, 
and he did not think it would be made now. The Bill therefore proposed 
to authorize the Corporation to charge higher rates for their water, but 
provision was most carefully made that such an increase should only be in 
proportion to the loss, and that there should not be made any profit on the 
sale of the water. The Middleton Commissioners, in their petition against 
the Bill, made one suggestion that had not been made in the other House 
—that was, that there should be inserted in the Bill a provision enabling 
them to purchase such part of the undertaking as was within their district. 
He contended that such a separation was not practicable. The supply of 
water was derived from reservoirs in Norden, which served the whole 
district ; and it was impossible to separate the undertaking into two parts. 
Nor did he think it desirable that there should be a partnership in the 
concern, even if the Middleton people were to ask for this. Indeed, there 
was only one way out of the difficulty, and that was that the Corporation 
of Heywood should be empowered to charge such prices as would secure 
them the cost price of the water. This was what the present Bill proposed, 
and no more. 

Evidence was then called in support of the promoters’ case. 

Mr. J. Diggle, C.E., Borough Surveyor and Water Engineer, gave a 
history of the undertaking, and of its purchase by the Corporation. The 
receipts for water increased from £5023 in 1870 to £9071 in 1877. The 
terms on which the purchase was effected were that the Corporation paid 
annuities from 1877 to 1879 amounting to £6343 ; from 1879 to 1881, £7676; 
from 1881 to 1883, £8010; and from 1883 in perpetuity, £8343. The total 
expenditure on capital account since the purchase had been £65,000. For 
the first nine months there was a profit of £141; for the year ending 
March, 1879, a profit of £605 ; March, 1880, a profit of £5 11s. 7d. For the 
next year, ending March, 1881, there was a loss of £3201; March, 1882, 
a loss of £3577; and March, 1883, a loss of £3812, in addition to £1383 
sinking fund. The total loss had been £11,222. In 1881 a rate of 8d. in 
the:pound was needed to meet the loss; in 1882 a rate of Is.; in 1883 a 
rate of 1s. 6d.; and he estimated that for 1884 a rate of ls. 9d. would be 
required. 

Mr. J. Newton, Mr. 7. Hawksley, and other witnesses were also called 
in support of the promoters’ case. 

Mr. CiERK, for the opponents, called 

Mr. G. H. Hail, C.E., who stated that under the Act of 1846 the Water 
Company were liable to a claim for compensation from the millowners. 
This was well known at the time the Heywood Corporation purchased the 
undertaking in 1877; and, under these circumstances, he considered the 
price paid by them was far too high. 

Mr. Pore said he admitted at once that a bad bargain had been made. 

Mr. CLERK: And having made a bad bargain, you come to us to help 
you out of the difficulty. 

Mr. Pore: No; but we say that we acted for you as well as for our- 
selves, and that as the bargain has proved a bad one, you ought to bear the 
loss proportionately with the other parts of the district. 

Fripay, June 8. 

Evidence on behalf of the opponents of the Bill was continued to-day. 

Mr. Foster, C.E.,of Manchester, stated that he had examined into all 
the circumstances connected with the Heywood water supply, and was of 
opinion that the price the Heywood Corporation had paid for the water 
undertaking was much too high. There was nothing in the nature of the 
works to justify this extravagant price. They were of a simple character, 
and must have been cheaply executed. He considered the rates which the 
Heywood Corporation asked authority under the Bill to charge for water 
were excessive. The Heywood Corporation, besides the power to charge 
the high rates mentioned, asked for authority to reimburse themselves for 
any deficiency in their revenue by a levy on the whole district they sup- 
plied. This was virtually a power to levy rates in Middleton, and it was 
contrary to the rule of Parliament that only those persons should be taxed 
who were represented in the taxing authority, but Middleton had, he 
understood, no representation in the Heywood Corporation. The Hey- 
wood Corporation, moreover, would be able to take up the streets of 
Middleton at any time they thought proper. He considered the fairest 
thing that could be done was to allow Middleton to purchase the mains 
and plant within its own district, and to buy the water in bulk from Hey- 
wood. Manchester, Bradford, and other places he knew of, supplied their 
outlying districts in this way; the outlying authorities being the owners 
of the plant, and taking the water in bulk. 

Mr. Bateman, C.E., expressed the opinion that the price paid by the 

Heywood Corporation for their water-works would not have been excessive 
if they had had water with the works. He thought Middleton ought to 
pay a reasonable price for the water it obtained from Heywood, even if the 
works had been a source of profit to the latter. If, he said, the works were 
unprofitable, the Corporation of Heywood should bear the loss, seeing that 
the outlying districts had not had a voice in the original purchase. Even 
the existing charge of 74 per cent. was a very high price in the district, 
considering that the water was supplied by gravitation, and not by pump- 
ing. 
Witness was cross-examined in regard to the particulars of differential 
rates between some towns and their outlying districts in Lancashire, but 
he adhered to his assertion that there was no precedent for the proposal 
contained in the Bill. 

Mr. Jackson, Solicitor to the Middleton Improvement Commissioners, 
produced the Acts referring to the water supply of this and other districts 
in Lancashire, and stated that an examination of these Acts showed that 
the rates specified in the Heywood Bill were exceptionally high. In cases 
where the rates approached those in question, the circumstances were not 
analogous to those of Middleton in its connection with Heywood. 

Mr. CLERK then addressed the Committee on behalf of the opponents of 
the Bill. He argued that Heywood had in 1877 paid an excessive price 
for the water-works. Middleton did not, he said, make any objection to 
the transfer from the Water Company to the Corporation, because it was 
provided that the water-rates were, after the transfer, to continue the 
same as before. The Water Company were anxious to get rid of a serious 
burden. In dry seasons their reservoirs mains, and pipes were almost 
dry, and it had become essential to purchase the millowners’ compensation 
water. This, it was represented, could be obtained for £6000, and the 
Corporation, without pausing to make inquiries, closed with the Company’s 
terms, guaranteed them dividends made up to 10 per cent., took over 
the powers of purchase of the compensation water, and obtained sanction 
to raise the sum of £80,000 to cover the cost of this compensation water, 
and also to enable them to construct additional reservoirs and mains. 
Not a word was said about increasing the water-rates. Had it been 
otherwise, Middleton would at the time have come before Parliament to 
object to the transfer. The Heywood Corporation not only bought these 
water-works without water, but they had to spend £35,000 in order to 
make the compensation water available. They had to pay enormous 
annuities which represented a price which might have been reasonable 
supposing there had been a sufficient supply of water, and there had been 
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any justification for anticipating that the rate of increase of the revenue 
would have gone on as it did some years before; but, looking to the fact 
that the immediately preceding five years had shown a declining rate of 
increase, and the amount they had to pay before their works could be sup- 
plied with water, the price which the Corporation agreed to pay was an 
absurdly monstrous one. Moreover, the Corporation, instead of agreeing to 
pay dividends of 10 per cent., might have raised the capital sum necessary 
for the purchase of the works at 4 per cent., and thus have saved 6 per 
cent. The Corporation having obviously made a gross blunder, their own 
ratepayers ought to pay for it. Heywood did not stand, like some other 
corporations, in the position of trustees to their outlying districts. If 
there had been a quasi-partnership between Heywood and the outlying 
districts, Heywood having the management, it would have been different. 
But in this case the Corporation of Heywood, thinking it a grand thing to 
do, became the possessors of the water-works. Because they made an 
improvident bargain, where was the justice of them coming to Middleton 
and saying, “ You must contribute to this loss”? Their Lordships would 
bear in mind that Middleton, in the future as in the past, would have no 
voice in the management of the Heywood Water-Works, and no control 
over the expenditure. There had already been an example of the folly of 
the Corporation in this matter, and it would be unjust to saddle Middleton 
for the future with a full share in the consequences of the mismanagement 
of Heywood. 

Mr. Pope, for the promoters, said there really was very little dispute 
upon any question of fact. The whole matter was one of argument. He 
had on the previous day challenged his learned friend to show anything 
in the way of corruption on the part of the Heywood Corporation, any 
mala fides, or even any administrative extravagance. Now, at the end of 
the second day’s consideration of this Bill, they were in exactly the same 
position as they were in the House of Commons. There had been no 
accusation against Heywood except the single one that when they bought 
the water-works they made an unfortunate bargain. Their Lordships 
would recollect that it had been proved that, including the necessary 
statutory payment to the sinking fund, the deficiency in the profit and 
loss account of the water-works of the Corporation was £5196 per annum. 
They must provide for the sinking fund, because Parliament never sanc- 
tioned the acquisition of such works by public bodies without insisting on 
the formation of a sinking fund which would eventually relieve the works 
from debt. These works would ultimately become the unburdened pro- 
perty of Heywood, but not for making a profit out of them. They would 
only become the property of Heywood in trust for the whole of the outlying 
districts. Every farthing saved by reason of this sinking fund would go in 
reducing the charges made by Heywood on itself and the outlying districts. 
The sum of £5196 had to be provided from some source in order to make 
the two sides of the account balance. The question between Middleton and 
Heywood was as to where this should come from; Middleton maintaining 
that it should be exempt from any contribution whatever towards the £5196. 
Were they to get nothing from Middleton, and was Heywood to make good 
the whole deficiency itself, paying perhaps 1s. 6d. in the pound on the rate- 
able value? This was what his learned friend virtually proposed, simply 
because Heywood made a bad bargain in 1877. The other side admitted 
that they had possessed the water which it afterwards cost £35,000 to get ; 
and had they been able to get it for £6000 as expected, it would not have 
been an improvident or improper bargain. The utmost his learned friend 
therefore could make out against Heywood was the difference between 
£6000 and £35,000. Heywood expected to get the compensation water for 
£6000. Before the arbitrators the sum mounted up, with costs, to £35,000. 
£29,000 at 4 per cent. was only £1200 a year. This left still £4000 of the 
£5196 to be provided for as the deficiency which had arisen from circum- 
stances beyond the control of Heywood. Their Lordships would surely 
not saddle Heywood alone with this burden, even though it had arisen 
from a mistake as to the prospective value of the water undertaking. If 
they had been dealing now with the Water Company, he should say the 
prospective value of the undertaking would not justify an addition of 
2% per cent. to the actual dividends paid by the Company; but in perfect 
good faith it was thought so at the time. His learned friend had, in his 
cross-examination, talked a good deal about differential rates; but what 
he was asking the Committee was virtually for a differential rate in favour 
of Middleton, which, by reason of its being at the extremity of the dis- 
trict, cost more than any other part of the district to supply. He 
(Mr. Pope) did not ask for a differential rate against Middleton, though 
there were plenty of precedents which might justify his doing so. What 
he asked was equality for Middleton with Heywood for all time to come— 
not merely as regarded charge, but as regarded profit. During the last 
few years Heywood had borne a charge to the extent of £14,000 by reason 
of their unfortunate bargain; and this was surely a sufficient atonement 
for their mistake. The measure before the Committee was not a profit 
Bill, but a prime cost Bill—a Bill to afford to the consumer, for all time to 
come, a supply of water at the sum it cost. 

The room was then cleared. On the re-admission of the parties, 

The CuHarrman stated that the Committee were of opinion that the 
preamble of the Bill had been proved. 

The settlement of the clauses were then proceeded with. 

Mr. O’Hara volunteered to insert a clause to the effect that Heywood 
should at no future time charge more to any of its outlying districts than 
it charged to its own people. 

Mr. Cuerk asked for a clause limiting the amount which the outlying 
districts should be called upon to pay in case the expenditure exceeded the 
amount which the rates mentioned in the Bill would meet. 

The Cuarrman said the Committee could not consent to this. 

Mr. CLERK next asked for a clause giving Middleton an optional power 
of purchase of the mains, pipes, and other plant in its district, and to take 
the water in bulk from the Heywood or any neighbouring Corporation. 

Mr. O’Hara protested against the re-opening of this question, as it had 
been virtually settled by the Committee’s decision in favour of the 
preamble. 

The Cuarmman said the Committee could not agree to such a clause, as 
they did not think, after all the expense Heywood had incurred it would 
be right to cut off a portion of its district. 

The remaining clauses having been settled, 

The CHAIRMAN was directed to report the Bill, as amneded, to the House. 





Exectric Licutinc Provisiona OrpERS CONFIRMATION Bitis.—During 
last week, four additional Bills (Nos. 4 to 7) for confirming Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under the Electric Lighting Act, 
1882, were introduced, read the first time, and referred to the Examiners. 
Bill No. 4 related to Barton, Eccles, Winton, and Monton, Carlisle, Croy- 
don, Luton, Margate, Nelson, Rochester, Scarborough, and Sudbury; No.5, 
to Bermondsey, Clerkenwell, Hampstead, Holborn, Hornsey, St. George’s- 
in-the-East, St. Giles’s, St. James’s, St. Martin’s, London, St. Luke’s, and 
Wandsworth ; No. 6, to Limehouse, Poplar, Richmond (Surrey), Rother- 
hithe, St. Giles’s, St. Olave’s, St. Saviour’s (Southwark), Shoreditch, and 
Wednesbury and Darlaston ; and No.7, to Barnes and Mortlake, Hackney, 
Islington, St. Pancras, and Whitechapel. 
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Mliscellancous Hews. 
THE IPSWICH CORPORATION AND THE GAS COMPANY’S BILL. 

A Special Meeting of the Ipswich Town Council was held last Friday— 
the Mayor (Alderman E. R. Turner) in the chair—to consider (among 
other matters) the present position of the Corporation in regard to their 
opposition to the Bill of the Ipswich Gas Company. 

The following report of the Gas and Water Works Committee was pre- 
sented :— 

“Your Committee beg to report that since the petition of the Corpora- 
tion in opposition to the Bill deposited by the Ipswich Gaslight Company 
has been presented, they have had under their consideration the following 
modifications of the Bill; and, after consulting Mr. G. W. Stevenson, your 
Committee are of opinion that if these modifications are made, the Corpo- 
ration should cease to oppose the Bill :— 

“1. The amount of share capital to be raised should be reduced from 
£100,000 to £60,000, and the amount to be borrowed from £25,000 to 
£15,000. 

“2. That, instead of the existing share capital having preference over 
the new share capital, it should have no preference. 

‘**3, That the new shares or stock should not be offered by tender, but 
by public auction only, and in the borough of Ipswich; and notice of 
intention to sell such shares or stock by auction should be advertised for 
two weeks in two local newspapers. 

“4, That new shares or stock offered for sale and not sold should be 
again offered for sale by public auction as above mentioned, but without 
reserve. 

“5. That, instead of the Company being allowed to charge, as pro- 
posed by the Bill, any price not exceeding 5s. per 1000 cubic feet for gas 
supplied, the standard price should (subject to any existing contracts or 
agreements for supply entered into by the Company) be 3s. 9d. per 1000 
cubic feet, with power for the Company to increase or diminish such 
standard price, subject to a decrease or increase in the rates of dividend 
to be calculated as follows :—For every penny charged in excess of 3s. 9d. 
per 1000 cubic feet in any half year, the rate of dividend shall for such 
half year be reduced by 5s. per cent. per annum. For every penny charged 
below 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet in any half year, the rate of dividend shall 
for such half year be increased by 5s. per cent. per annum. The discount 
at present allowed to each consumer, whose half-yearly account amounts 
to a certain sum and is paid within a month from the delivery of the 
account, is to be mal. and the provision as to the charge for the gas 
supplied for public lighting being the lowest price charged to any private 
consumer is to remain in force. 

“6. The Company should not have power to convert their present bor- 
rowed money into shares or stock, unless the dividends upon such shares 
or stock are limited to a rate not exceeding 5 per cent. per annum. 

“7, The prescribed testing place should be in some part of the block 
of municipal buildings comprising the Town Hall and Corn Exchange. 

“8. The gas supplied should be entirely free from sulphuretted hydrogen ; 
and instead of there being no limit to the amount of sulphur, the gas 
should not contain during the months of April, May, June, July, August, 
and September more than 22 grains of sulphur, nor during the months of 
October, November, December, January, February, and March more than 
25 grains of sulphur in each 100 cubic feet of gas, on the average of the 
testings of any three consecutive days. 

“Your Committee recommend that it be referred to. them to carry into 
effect these modifications, or such other terms as they may consider to be 
equitable.” 

Mr. GrimsEy, in moving the adoption of the report, reviewed the pro- 
ceedings which had taken place in regard to the proposal made by the 
Corporation for the purchase of the gas-works; and, in reference to the 
refusal of the Standing Orders Committee of the House of Lords to allow 
the suspension of the Standing Orders so as to admit of the Company's 
Bill being modified by the insertion of the purchase clauses, remarked that 
the Lords Committee had by no means considered the merits of the ques- 
tion, but had simply decided that, inasmuch as there was an opposition 
and a petition signed by a large number of persons interested in the sub- 
ject, they would refuse to suspend the Standing Orders. The position the 
Council were now in was this: They had entered into a contract for the 
purchase of the gas-works, with an understanding that they should endea- 
vour to get a Bill through Parliament on the Company's deposited Bill by 
altering certain provisions ; but failing this in 1883, they were to endeavour 
to obtain an Act in 1884. The Council would thus see that the parties in 
negotiation had in view the possibility of an event which had arisen— 
that the House would refuse to suspend the Standing Orders. It would 
be the duty of the Corporation to promote a Bill next session, and 
in the meantime the Gas Company must proceed with their own Bill. 
To this the Council must give their attention. The Gas Company being 
relegated to their position as promoters, sought to get their Bill through 
as deposited. The Committee were ordered to oppose it, and now reported 
to the Council the alterations which they recommended the Council to 
accept. He then went through the modifications set out in the report ; 
and, as to the discount, stated that the Directors objected to put this into 
the Bill. They had no objection to the terms of it, but wished the Cor- 
poration to accept their written assurance to this effect, and that it should 
not be incorporated in the Bill. The Committee had, of course, looked 
into precedents to see what had been granted by Parliament in other 
cases, and the information they had obtained led them to think that if 
they obtained the terms set out in the report they could not do better 
than cease to oppose the Bill. It was for the Council to say whether they 
would confirm the action the Committee recommended; and, inasmuch 
as there might be some slight modification of these terms, the Committee 
asked the Council to have confidence in them. On two points only was 
there some difference with the Directors of the Company—as to the dis- 
counts, and as to the amount of the penalty in case the quantity of sulphur 
exceeded the limit. 

Mr. Nicoison seconded the motion. 

Mr. JossELYN asked the Town Clerk whether the effect of the resolution 
of the meeting of ratepayers, which authorized the opposition to the Bill, 
was an absolute direction to the Corporation to oppose ; and whether they 
could withdraw from opposing without the permission of another public 
meeting. 

The Town CuERk said the resolution of the Council was that the Bill 
now deposited in Parliament granting further powers to the Ipswich Gas- 
light Company be opposed by the Corporation, and that the Town Clerk 
be authorized to take the necessary proceedings on their behalf. This 
opposition was to attain certain ends; and he thought the power was 
inherent in the body opposing, if they obtained those ends, to withdraw 
the opposition. 

Mr. Jerrries asked whether the Town Clerk had that morning received 
an ultimatum from the Directors; and, if so, whether it would not be best 
to lay it before the Council, as it might be waste of time to agree to terms 
which the other side would not accept. 
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Mr. Grimsey : I think I intimated that two matters are at issue. I said 
the question whether the discount clause should be in the Bill or not was 
not yet settled, and I asked whether the Council were determined as to the 
question of the amount of the penalties. 

The Mayor: The only difference is, first, that the Committee desire to 
have the discount clause in the Bill, and the Company will give the best 
assurance they can, short of putting it in the Bill, that the discount will 
be allowed; and, secondly, whether the penalty should be £5 or £20. 

Alderman Mason thought both these were minor matters. If they had 
the assurance of the Company that they would act as heretofore as to the 
discount, it did not matter whether it was stated in the Bill or not. As to 
the penalties, the amount was not a serious matter, for the Corporation 
did not care whether the penalty was £5 or £10, so long as they could bring 
the Company before the public if they did not give what they bargained to 
give. He strongly recommended the Council to assent to the proposition 
of Mr. Grimsey, that the matter should be referred back to the Committee, 
and that they should have power to confer with the Directors of the Com- 
pany and come to an ultimate agreement. ‘He thought the Council would 
attain] every object they had in view; and, though this was not, perhaps, 
the proper time to say so, he held that it was far better for the Corpora- 
tion and the town that the matter should go through in the way it now 
stood than in any other form. They would have increased light, and gas of 
greater purity; and he believed every object they could obtain by having 
the matter in their own hands would be better attained by adopting the 
recommendations of the Committee. 

The motion was then put and agreed to. At a subsequent stage of the 
proceedings, 

Mr. Grimsey said, with the sanction of the Mayor, he might mention to 
the Council a little information which had just been received, and which 
he thought satisfactory, especially after the resolution they had passed. 
The Town Clerk was requested to lay before Mr. G. W. Stevenson, who 
had been advising the Committee, a copy of the proposed modifications of 
the Gas. Company’s Bill, and ask his views. Mr. Stevenson had telegraphed : 
“T consider it would be unwise to insist on either of the two points men- 
tioned in your letter. In my opinion, these are amongst the least im- 
portant matters in dispute; and, the more important ones being agreed to, 
it would be worse than unwise to fight for these only.” 

The meeting then closed. 

SUICIDE OF SIR JOHN SAVAGE, OF BELFAST. 

Sir John Savage, J.P., of Belfast, and for many years Chairman of the 
Belfast Corporation Gas Committee, committed suicide last Friday at his 
residence, Ardill, co. Antrim, about seven miles from Belfast. Sir John 
was missed about half-past five in the morning by Lady Savage; and on 
search being made by the servant he was discovered dead, his throat having 
been cut. An inquest was held in the evening, when the Jury found he 
was suffering from temporary insanity when he committed the act. 

The Ulster Echo writes as follows of the deceased gentleman :—“ It is 
with feelings of deep pain and regret we notice the melancholy end of one 
of the oldest merchants and best-known public men of Belfast. Sir John 
Savage for more than a quarter of a century was a member of the Town 
Council, and took an active part in its affairs. He was Mayor of Belfast 
during the former Lord-Lieutenancy of Earl Spencer; and received the 
honour of knighthood on the occasion Since the purchase of the gas- 
works he was Chairman of the Committee having charge of that matter, 
and devoted himself to the duties with great assiduity. In connection 
with it he was often the subject of good-humoured badinage, as well as 
of genuine and sincere eulogy; and all appreciated the time and attention 
he devoted to the gas-works. No man could have taken greater pride in 
the success of a personal undertaking than Sir John Savage took in the 
success of the gas-works, and indeed in all public matters in which he 
interested himself. He was one of the controlling spirits of the Corpe- 
ration, and was regarded by his fellow-members with the greatest respect. 
He was an able speaker, and a man of great independence of character 
and judgment. His loss will be greatly felt in connection with the Town 
Council, and especially in connection with the gas-works. All who knew 
him will regret his melancholy fate; and tender, as we do, to his widow 
and family, their respectful sympathy.” 








SINGAPORE GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Adjourned Annual General Meeting of this Company was held at 
the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, E.C.,on Tuesday, the 5th inst.— 
Mr. R. S. Foreman in the chair. 

The ENGINEER and Secretary (Mr. Robert King) having read the notice 
convening the meeting, the following report and accounts were pre- 
sented :— 

The Directors regret that they are obliged, upon the present occasion, to report 
a very considerable, though they believe temporary, check to the success which 
has hitherto attended the operations of the Company. It wiil be observed that in 
the accounts sent herewith a sum of £706 2s. 1d. has been written off for bad debts 
and allowances; the investigations made by the Directors having satisfied them 
that this amount is irrecoverable. At the same time they are gratified to be able 
to state that they have been successful in collecting the sum of £1988 11s. 5d. on 
account of arrears shown in the previous accounts; thus reducing the outstanding 
arrears to £4789 19s. 1d., which latter sum they are advised is a perfectly good asset, 
and the Directors will use every endeavour at once to reduce even these arrears to 
a much smaller sum. 

The Directors, in the course of the investigation referred to in the last paragraph, 
feeling convinced that there had been great laxity in Singapore, determined to 
insist upon an independent measurement of the coal stock before the next accounts 
were dealt with, and sent out instructions accordingly. It is the result of this in- 
vestigation which, they regret to say, proves to be so very unsatisfactory. The 
measurement was entrusted by the Local Committee in Singapore to Mr. Castello, 
Chief Engineer to the Sabak Government; and he has reported that the stock of 
coals in hand on the 6th of January last, as compared with the book stock, showed 
a deficiency of 2745 tons, equal in money value, at cost price, to £4500 11s. 6d.; so 
that instead of having a balance to profit and loss account of £4392 4s. 11d. avail- 
able for dividend, there is, in fact,a balance against that account of £108 6s. 7d. 
Much as they regret to be compelled to do so, the Directors feel that the only 
course open to them is to recommend that no dividend be declared for the past 
half year, as, in fact, there is no balance of profit available for distribution. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, it became the duty of the Directors to consider 
the position of the preference shareholders, as to whether they were entitled to be 
paid a dividend for the last half year; and, having some doubts upon the subject, 
they were advised to take, and have taken, the opinion of Counsel on the question. 
Here again they have met with further difficulty—viz., that, consequent upon a 
decision of the Court (given, it should be observed, one year after these shares were 
issued), Counsel advises that although the Company were fully authorized to issue 
further ordinary shares until their full capital of £100,000 had been subscribed, 
there was no power to issue preference shares until this had been done, and there- 
fore that the preference shares can only be recognized as ordinary shares. The 
Directors have felt it their duty at the earliest moment in their power to put the 
shareholders in full possession of the facts above stated, in order that they may be 
dealt with comprehensively and promptly, and the adjournments which have taken 
place have been occasioned by the desirability, as it appeared to them, that they 
should have an opportunity of seeing Mr. Wells, the Manager, who was on his way 
home, before bringing the facts referred to to the notice of the shareholders, and 
this they have done, with the result that Mr. Wells has expressed his intention to 
be present at the meeting on the 5th of June. 

It will be seen from the above statement that, large as the deficiency above 
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referred to is, if it is now written off the Directors will, if the business of the Company 
progresses as it has hitherto done, be in a position to recommend at the next half- 
yearly meeting a dividend nearly, if not quite as large as that which has been paid 
for some years past. 

(The Engineer and Manager, in the course of his report, which accompanied the 
Directors’ report, stated that in the course of the past half year a thorough ex- 
amination had been made of all the plant on the works. The gasholders were in 
good condition, and effective. The engines and exhausters had been taken to 
pieces, and all defective parts renewed; so that engines, boilers, and exhausters 
were in a good working state for some years tocome. A number of defective ser- 
vices had been renewed, and the mains examined in different parts of the town 
where necessary. The original mains laid down were found to be in a good con- 
dition. During the half-year 27 houses had been lighted up, which, with the ad- 
ditional lights fitted up in houses already supplied made a total of 609 lights.] 


Dr. Balance-Sheet, Dec. 31, 1882. Cr. 


Works, &c., June 80, 1882. £46,350 9 10 


‘apital— 
| Extensions this half year. 208 13 


2,000 preference shares, 
£5 paid. . . . £10,000 0 0 
10,597 ordinary shares, 
£5 paid ° 


£46,559 
0 0| Purchaseofland ... 1,118 
| Cash at bankers, London 

- £62,985 0 0} and Singapore. .. . 
2,884 18 38/ Cash in handsof Secretary 

830 9 0| Billsreceivable. . . . 2,700 

4,392 411) Meter renewalaccount . 65 

| Office furniture. . . . 59 
| Retortaccount . .. . 318 
| Stockonhand ... 7,268 
Coal deficiency account 4,500 
| Gas and meter rental, &c.— 
| DuetoDec.l ... 
| Due for month of Dec. 


52,985 


12,597 shares 
Sundry creditors 
Insurance reserve-fund 
Profitand loss . . . 


1,377 
3 


4,789 19 1 
1,832 5 10 


£70,592 12 2! £70,592 12 2 


Profit and Loss Account, from July 1 to Dec. 31, 1882. 
£2,501 5 11} Balance at profit and loss, 
$31 2 8| JumeS30,1882 .... 
513 13 3| Less amount declared as 
3 2 4; dividend ... 
0 0} 


Coal carbonized . 
Lime and oxide . — 
Trade and general charges 

Rent, rates,and taxes. . 143 

‘Directors and Auditors . p 1 

Salaries and Collectors’ 
commission. es 5 
oe 2 
Interest . ... « nm 
Lossonexchange . . . 235 18 8 
Bad debts and allowances 521 
° 5 0 
1 


£3,847 6 5 
2,426 16 11 


£1,420 9 6 
6 | Gas and meter rental . 7,486 19 2 
7 | Products, profits on fittings, 
|} amdsundries .... 


2,317 16 10 
} 
2 1} 
Retort account ° 50 0 0} 
Balance, profit . . ° 392 41 
£11,225 5 6| £11,225 5 6 
The CHarrMan said that after two adjournments, owing to unforeseen 
and unavoidable causes, the time had at length arrived when it became his 
painful duty to place before the shareholders the statement of accounts 
showing the Company's working for the past half year. ‘I'he task before 
him was one of no small difficulty ; and, therefore, before moving the adop- 
tion of the report and accounts, he would ask the meeting to afford a patient 
hearing to the observations he had to offer with respect to the present 
serious position of the Company’s affairs. The Directors invited the 
fullest and closest inquiry into the manner in which they had conducted 
«the business of the Company during the past six months. He need 
scarcely remind the shareholders that at the last meeting much dis- 
satisfaction was expressed at the large amount written off for bad debts, 
arising from the long accumulation of arrears dating back for many years 
past (in some instances as far back as 1870), and which at the end of 
December, 1881, had culminated in the large sum of more than £8000 in 
the shape of uncollected revenue being then due and owing to the Com- 
pany. The strictures passed by the shareholders at that meeting upon the 
management at Singapore were, he was bound to admit, fully justified. 
The arrears never ought to have been allowed to reach so large a sum. 
Their Manager, Mr. Wells, was now present to render an account of his 
stewardship on this and other matters seriously affecting the interests of 
the shareholders. He (the Chairman) feared, however, the explanation 
which Mr. Wells would be able to offer would prove as unsatisfactory 
to the shareholders as it had done to the Directors. Mr. Wells had 
been in the Company's service since its first establishment, and the 
assistance he had rendered in the past and the interest he had always 
displayed in the success and welfare of the undertaking had caused the 
Directors—and he thought the shareholders too—to place implicit con- 
fidence in his ability and integrity. Recent events had shown that this 
confidence had been misplaced. The rules and regulations laid down from 
time to time for his guidance in the conduct of their business at Singa- 
pore were well and clearly defined and perfectly explicit; and if these 
rules and regulations had been closely adhered to they would have pre- 
vented the possibility of the losses which Mr. Wells had to admit, both in 
the collecting and carbonizing departments. The manner in which the 
coal deficiency was discovered was this: After the last general meeting 
there was a feeling oi misgiving and doubt that the irregularity then 
known to exist in the collecting department might also exist in other 
departments. He (the Chairman) therefore instructed their Secretary and 
Engineer to make out a statement of the coal account taken from the book 
stock, and to forward it to the Manager, pointing out to him that on the 
Ist of January of the present year there ought to be a 16 months’ supply 
of coals on the works; this large stock being altogether contrary to the 
positive orders and instructions of the Directors. To ensure that the matter 
should receive the very fullest investigation, he (the Chairman) wrote on 
the 24th of November last to Mr. Mansfield, the Chairman of the Local 
Committee at Singapore, referring him to the Secretary’s letter to Mr. 
Wells of that date for information as to the coal stock, and requesting 
him for the first time since the establishment of the Company to have an 
independent valuation and measurement made of the stock of coals 
on hand by some local expert. This was done, and the result was, 
as stated in the report, that Mr. Castello (the gentleman employed 
to make the measurement) forwarded a certificate which showed a 
deficiency of 2745 tons of coals; and Mr. Wells, on being met upon 
his arrival in England, had admitted the accuracy of this statement. 
In the foregoing remarks he (the Chairman) had adhered strictly to facts, 
and he would leave the shareholders to form their own conclusions after 
hearing Mr. Wells’s explanation, and to suggest the course of action which 
they would wish the Directors to take with regard to the future manage- 
ment at Singapore, with this assurance on the part of the Directors that 
the wishes of the shareholders would meet with prompt and immediate 
attention. The report would have given the shareholders all the necessary 
information as to the position in which the Company was placed in refer- 
ence to the preference shares. Their Solicitor (Mr. Burges) was present, 
and would advise the preference holders as to their legal status. The 
Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, as well as the 
special resolution subsequently adopted, were drawn up by Mr. Locock 
Webb, and the Directors believed they were perfectly within their powers 
in issuing preference shares. As to the past half year’s operations. with- 





out going into any lengthy analysis or comparison, the working pre- 
sented some not unfavourable features as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1881. The gas and meter rental showed an increase of £280. 
The products had met with a ready sale, and realized fair prices ; the result 
showing an increase of £520 in this item. Had it not been for this coal 
deficiency, they would have been in a position to pay a similar dividend 
to that paid on previous half years, to have charged the account with the 
usual writings-off, and to have added a small amount to the balance 
carried forward, notwithstanding the large sums charged against the 
account for loss on exchange, bad debts, and allowances. It would perhaps 
be gratifying to the shareholders to learn that the value of the site upon 
which their works had been erected in Singapore had very materially 
increased ; and it was estimated that the land which originally cost £1118 
was now worth about £9000. This was a small but satisfactory feature in 
the present unfortunate position of the Company. Perhaps the share- 
holders would now question Mr. Wells upon any points which they might 
consider to require explanation. The Hon. W. H. Read,a member of the 
Local Committee, was present, and would probably be able to give some 
information to the meeting. He concluded by moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts. 

Mr. W. T. Morrison thought Mr. Wells had better make his statement 
before the resolution was considered. 

Mr. WELLS said he had not come to the meeting prepared with any 
statement, but was quite ready to answer any questions which might be 
put to him by the shareholders. As it was, he might have avoided meet- 
ing them altogether; but he had not done so, and was willing to confess 
whatever errors he had committed. 

Mr. Surrx thought Mr. Wells should explain how the large deficiency of 
coal (which must have been known to him) had arisen. If what the share- 
holders now learned was correct, in his opinion a very shameful state of 
things was disclosed. He had always been opposed to having large stocks 
of coal, and he had frequently raised the point with the late Chairman of 
the Company. He would ask Mr. Wells what check he had adopted to 
ascertain whether the correct quantities were received by him in the con- 
signments; and for what amount of coal he had storeage room, for 
2700 tons of coal required very extensive stores. Had periodical returns 
of the coals used and the residuals obtained therefrom been forwarded to 
the London office for examination ? What had been the yield of gas per 
ton, after allowing for this enormous deficiency of coal? What system 
had been adopted with regard to the collectors reporting their receipts ? 
Had the amounts received been paid over to the Company’s bankers or to 
Mr. Wells? Had Mr. Wells made it a custom to examine periodically the 
amounts outstanding, so as to give instructions as to what action should 
be taken ? What was the present condition of the works, plant, machinery, 
purifiers, gasholders, &c.? for their works might be in as bad a condition 
as their finances appeared to be in. Was any regular system of rental- 
books kept at Singapore? He (Mr. Smith) thought it might be necessary 
to send a qualified person to examine the accounts at Signapore. Even 
now he considered the stock out of all proportion. He also suggested 
that the stock accounts should be given in greater detail. To lump the 
items together placed the shareholders in a mysterious position. He 
would also like to know what price they were paying for coal at the 
present time. 

The CHarrman, in reply to the last question, said the most recent cargos 
were purchased at 22s. per ton—the lowest rate at which the Company 
had ever purchased. This price was subject to a charge of about 1s. 6d. 
per ton for taking the coals from the ship in the Singapore Roads, and 
storing them on the works; so that the actual price would be from 
23s. 6d. to 24s. per ton. The average price paid for coal in the last half 
year was 32s. 94d. per ton. The Directors were making attempts to get 
the control of the coal purchases on this side. 

Mr. Suirx asked whether the Directors intended to purchase the coal 
themselves, instead of allowing the Manager to do so. 

The Cuarrman replied that such was their wish and intention. They 
had bought one cargo by the Normanton—a steamer which arrived at 
Singapore on the 4th of May. If they could arrange to purchase coals 
from sailing vessels, it would be a great advantage. Steamers generally 
carried from 2500 to 3000 tons, and this was more than the Company could 
take at one time. 

Mr. W. T. Morrison thought the report required very serious examina- 
tion. On June 30, 1882, the stock of coal on hand was 2657 tons, so that 
the greater part of the deficiency seemed to have occurred in the last ixs 
months. If on Jan. 1, 1883, there was a deficiency of 2745 tons, the 
actual stock represented a minus. What, he asked, had Mr. Wells to say 
on this point ? 

Mr. SHEARWOOD, referring to the outstanding debts, exonerated the 
Directors from blame, as they had over and over again written to Mr. 
Wells urging him to collect the arrears. But he thought Mr. Wells should 
either have been made to obey the orders of the Directors or have been 
dismissed. 

Mr. W. H. Le Fevvre (a Director) remarked that the question of the 
coal deficiency was brought forward in 1870 or 1871, when it was stated 
that the deficiency was owing to bad heating of the retorts. At that time 
he, in the absence through illness of Mr. H. P. Stephenson, the then 
Chairman, promised that the coals should be measured; but, unfortu- 
nately, this had not been done so often as should have been the case. Mr. 
Morrison thought the deficiency had occurred recently; but he (Mr. Le 
Feuvre) believed that it had been going on ever since 1871. He must 
accuse Mr. Wells of concealment of the coal account, and of not giving a 
proper return of the products. Mr. Wells had laboured for the Company 
for 20 years, and had rendered them good service; and therefore he (Mr. 
Le Feuvre) was the more sorry that he had not made a plain statement 
if this deficiency had been going on for some time. Mr. Wells had urged 
the Directors to declare larger dividends ; whereas if the dividends paid 
had been smaller they might more easily have righted themselves. Mr. 
Wells agreed to devote the whole of his time to the service of the Com- 
pany ; but he had not done so, for he had been carrying on the business 
of an architect and ironfounder. Mr. Wells had been well paid, and ought 
to have remained steadfast to the Company without doing other work. 

Mr. P. Morrison asked whether Mr. Le Feuvre, knowing that Mr. Wells 
was engaged in other businesses, had ever told his colleagues of the fact. 

Mr. Le Fevuvre said he had done so more than once. Mr. Carrington 
(his partner), who was engineer to the Municipality, had acquainted him 
with the fact, and the Directors had done all they could to obtain a satis- 
factory explanation from Mr. Wells; but they could not control him. 

The Secretary observed that in 1874 Mr. Wells measured the coals and 
reported a surplus stock. 

Mr. GREENE asked upon what footing the Local Committee in Singapore 
stood with regard to Mr. Wells. Were they masters of the situation or 
was Mr. Wells? He wished also to know whether they had taken any 
action in this matter ? 

Mr. P. Morrison inquired whether Mr. Le Feuvre ever brought his infor- 
mation with regard to Mr. Wells before the Board. 

The Cuarrman said he had no recollection of any observations having 
been made to this effect. 











Mr. Le Fevvre remarked that he brought the matter forward some years 
ago. 

“The SECRETARY said he remembered the matter being mentioned to him 
privately ; but he was not aware that it had ever been brought under the 
notice of the Board. 

Mr. WELLS, in reply to Mr. Smith’s questions, said the present storeage 
room was for from 3000 to 3500 tons of coal. The actual yield of gas was 
about 8000 cubic feet to the ton. The receipts were entered in a book of 
treble entries, and the collecting-books were made out monthly from the 
consumers’ ledger. The outstanding debts were checked monthly and 
examined half yearly, and every effort was made to get them in, as 
Mr. Read and Mr. Willans, who were both present, would be able to 
testify. With regard to the works, he had regularly sent over photographs 
which showed their condition better than any report could do. The works 
had been thoroughly overhauled, and the whole of the plant would be 
available for the next 10 or 15 years. They wanted two new purifiers, as 
the old ones had been in use for 19 years; and the retort-beds, which had 
also been in use for 19 years, needed attention. For what was required 
he had submitted plans to the Directors. Speaking generally, the works 
would be available, with the exception of some slight additions which 
would have to be made, for 10 or 15 years to come. 

The CuHarmrman thought the shareholders would be more interested in 
having an explanation as to how the coal deficiency had arisen. This was 
the question upon which the meeting required information. 

Mr. WELLS said he should like at once to reply to Mr. Le Feuvre’s re- 
marks. As to his having practised as consulting engineer, he had simply 
done so while Mr. Carrington was unwell, having been asked by the 
Municipal Commissioners to do so. For this service he did not receive 
any remuneration whatever, and, indeed, had lost money by acting as 
consulting engineer during Mr. Carrington’s illness and up to the appoint- 
ment of his successor. With regard to the foundry business, this was a 
business started by Mr. Riley, his son-in-law, in 1876, and during Mr. 
Riley’s illness and after his death he had acted as a sleeping partner for 
the benefit of his grandchildren until the business was;disposed of. As to 
his salary being large, it was scarcely more than that of a common clerk. 

The CuarrMan remarked that Mr. Wells also received house-rent, gas, and 
coals free, together with extra remuneration for any increase in the 
dividend ; likewise travelling expenses allowance, and medical attendance. 

Mr. SHEARWOoD said Mr. Wells should have left the service of the Com- 
pany if he were not satisfied. 

Mr. WELLs replied that it was not easy fora man with a family and 
connections to give up a settled appointment. With regard to the coal 
deficiency, it commenced in 1874 or 1875, when the coals were measured. 
The account then sent home was quite correct. He had since admitted 
that the coals had not been measured, and he blamed himself for the 
deficiency which had thus arisen. The stock of coal must have been 
gradually reduced by a carbonization in excess of the amount in error 
returned in the accounts sent home to the Directors. The whole of the 
coal delivered to the works had been consumed, and the deficiency could 
only be attributed to bad working and waste at the retorts. When he 
discovered the deficiency, instead of reporting it to the Directors as he 
should have done, he tried to pull through, thinking he would be able to 
set matters right ; but he found this to be impossible. Not a bit of coal 
had ever been disposed of away from the works. 

The CHamman remarked that it was for the shareholders to decide 
whether or not they considered the explanation given by Mr. Wells satis- 
factory. The Directors thought it very unsatisfactory; but they left it to 
the shareholders to express their wishes. 

Mr. W. T. Morrison thought the very serious state of things shown 
to exist demanded the most effective investigation. He repeated the 
belief he had previously expressed that the greater part of the deficiency 
had arisen during the past six months. He was strongly of opinion that 
in the result this would be found to be the true solution of the matter. 

The Cuarrman added that the letter dated Nov. 24 and the duplicate of 
this letter sent by Mr. King to Mr. Wells, with reference to the coal de- 
ficiency, were said never to have been delivered, and, in consequence, 
the Local Committee were for some months totally ignorant of the facts 
referred to in the correspondence. The coincidence of both the letter and 
the duplicate being lost on their way to Mr. Wells was certainly a little 
remarkable. 

The Hon. W. H. Reap (a member of the Local Committee) stated that the 
Committee at Singapore had looked after the affairs of the Company 
there as closely as their powers of control permitted. The members 
of that Committee were, of course, engaged in businesses of their own, 
which required their attention; but they did all that could reasonably 
be expected of them in discharging the duties entrusted to their care. 
They took every precaution they could with respect to the accounts, 
and in seeing that the money collected was duly sent home to the 
Directors in London. As to the bad debts and the deficiency in the 
stock of coal, he observed with reference to the bad debts that they ought 
to have been written off every year, as the Local Committee had suggested. 
During the 20 years’ working, a large amount of arrears had necessarily 
accumulated, though many of the items were small. The arrears were 
generally for house fittings, and principally for amounts falling due after 
the occupiers had vacated the premises. Payment was pretty easily 
evaded by those who wished to do so, for they could cross over to the 
Dutch Settlement, and thus secure themselves against debts made in 
Singapore. Had these bad debts been written-off, as they should have 
been, from year to year, the position of the Company would now be 
very different. With regard to the coal deficiency, he was personally 
quite unable to check the quantity in store, and he could not tell whether 
they carbonized 8 tons or less coals a day. The Local Committee could 
only accept the-report of the Company’s responsible officer. He was, how- 
ever, disposed to think, in view of what had transpired, that the actual 
consumption of coal was more than Mr. Wells himself believed. A com- 
paratively small excess in consumption annually—say of between 300 and 
400. tons—since 1874, when the coals were measured, would account for the 
present deficiency. If the Local Committee had been instructed by the 
Board to have the coals measured from time to time, they would have 
employed an expert to do it. The Local Committee had, he repeated, 
spared neither time nor trouble, and they had acted to the best of their 
ability for the Company. He had himself been frequently over the works, 
occasionally in the absence of Mr. Wells, and everything, including the 
books, certainly seemed to be kept in good order. He always found Mr. 
Wells hard working and ready to give every information. He had himself 
suggested that the retorts consumed more coal than was stated; but Mr. 
Wells thought otherwise. As to the charges that Mr. Wells had been 
engaged in other businesses than that of the Company, Mr. Wells had 
already explained this matter; and he (Mr. Read) was bound to add that, 
as far as the Local Committee were in a position to judge, the affairs of the 
Company had been carried on to their entire satisfaction by the Manager. 

The CuHarrman pointed out that from year to year the Directors had 
written off large sums for bad debts; indeed, all the debts reported by the 
Local Committee as bad had been treated in this way. The collectors had 
been increased in number; but the results still continued unsatisfactory, 
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and, in spite of all their precautions, the arrears had been allowed to 
increase. 

Mr. Rice (a Director) remarked that for some months prior to the coal 
stock being ascertained by measurement Mr. Wells had been too ill to 
attend to business, and it was quite possible, he thought, that much of 
the coal had been wasted by the men at the retorts, in the absence of 
proper supervision. He knew what men at home were capable of doing 
under similar circumstances, and probably the men employed at Singapore 
were even less scrupulous ; and, of course, Mr. Wells could not guard the 
coal stock while he was confined to his house by sickness. What Mr. Wells 
should have done was to have secured the assistance of a competent sub- 
stitute. 

The CHarrman said it was now for the shareholders to decide what 
should be the course adopted with reference to the future management 
of the works at Singapore. 

Mr. Situ said he understood that the make of gas per ton of coal had 
increased since Mr. Wells had left Singapore. A return of 8000 cubic feet 
was a very poor one. He himself could get 10,000 cubic feet. 

The Cuarrman replied that the make hitherto returned by Mr. Wells 
was about 9100 cubic feet per ton. In reply to a further question by Mr. 
Smith, he said it had been agreed to pay the expenses of Mr. Wells to 
England out of the funds of the Company; but this arrangement was made 
before the coal deficiency was discovered. 

A SHAREHOLDER thought that after what had occurred the Company 
should not pay Mr. Wells’s expenses; and he suggested that the Board 
should retain any money coming to Mr. Wells. 

After some further conversation, it was decided that, the Company 
having lost confidence in Mr. Wells, he be dismissed from their service 
forthwith. It was also suggested that there should be an independent 
inspection of the works, fittings, and plant at Singapore. 

On the motion of the CHamwman, seconded by Mr. F. A. M. Nico, the 
report of the Directors and the statement of accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 

The retiring Directors (Messrs. Nicol and Rice) were re-elected ; and the 
Auditors (Messrs. Morrison and Williams) were re-appointed. 

Mr. Burces (the Solicitor to the Company), in reply to a question, said 
the preference shareholders could either demand their money back from 
the Company, or claim ordinary shares in lieu of their respective holdings. 
No preference existed, as, though advised to the contrary, Directors had 
no legal right to issue preference shares. 

Votes of thanks were then passed to the Secretary, and also to the 
Chairman and Directors, and the proceedings closed. 


SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER COMPANY. 

The Ordinary Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held 
at the Offices, Sumner Street, Southwark, on Tuesday, the 12th inst.— 
the Right Hon. the Lorp Mayor (Alderman Knight) in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. Jelley) read the notice convening the meeting, 
and the following report was taken as read :— 

The total amount of revenue received from water-rates during the half year was 
£95,248 15s. 2d., as against £92,066 12s. 10d. in the corresponding half year for 1882. 

During the half year 990 new supplies have been brought into charge, the 
estimated annual rental of which amounts to £2104 lls. In the same period 
8 miles 1301 yards of new pipes have been laid, of which 850 yards are not within 
the Company’s parliamentary area. A considerable length of pipes has also been 
rearranged, with the view of improving the service of portions of the Company's 
district, and other alterations have been effected with this object. 

Unremitting attention has been given to the Company’s plant and works, and all 
necessary repairs and renewals have been carried out to maintain the same in a 
thoroughly efficient condition. The arrangements for the prevention of waste 
continue to progress satisfactorily. 

Your Directors regret that the Bill introduced into Parliament in the present 
session was not considered sufficiently urgent by the Committee of the House of 
Commons, to which it was referred, to allow it to proceed. 

The lamented decease of Mr. T. W. Rumble, the late Engineer of the Company, 
will necessitate some rearrangement of the Engineer’s department, to which your 
Directors are giving their best attention. 

Your Directors recommend that a half year’s dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. 
per annum on the ordinary stock and on the instalment paid on the new ordinary 
shares, 74 per cent. per annum on the class “ D” shares, and 5 per cent. per annum 
on the preference stock of the Company, be declared. 

The CHarmMan, in moving the adoption of the report, said that although 
there was very little with which to detain the shareholders, he would not 
depart from the custom he had followed since he had been Chairman, of 
explaining what could not be put within the limits of the report or 
accounts. There was nothing calling for notice in the capital account; 
and with regard to the revenue account for the half year, he might say 
there was no necessity for taking up the time of the meeting as regarded 
the debit side of the account, until he came to the item of “law and 
parliamentary expenses, £613.” As the shareholders knew, the Company 
had, since they last met, been to Parliament for a Bill, and they might 
therefore regard this £613 as a small amount for parliamentary expenses. 
It was necessary, however, that he should explain that the accounts were 
made up to the 3lst of March, and the bulk of these charges had been 
incurred since that time, and did not therefore come into the present 
accounts. They would have the items before them in the next accounts. 
The £613 included a portion of the parliamentary expenses, but only the 
small portion incurred previous to the 3lst of March. At the same time 
he might say that the expenses that would appear under this head in the 
next accounts would not be of an abnormal character, but only those which 
had been necessarily incurred to promote what was felt to be for the 
interests of the undertaking. Then they had the item of “dividend and 
interest account for transfer of profits, £60,668.” This was an amount 
which they, with himself and the Board, must contemplate with great 
satisfaction. It showed an excess of £7000 over the corresponding half of 
1882, and of £2700 over the previous half year. Coming to the other side 
of the account, they would find there an excess of £1841 14s. 5d. This was 
an item brought about by bringing forward a balance of £7000 to profit for 
what in business would be called “bad debts.” This with the surcharges, 
which amounted to £1706, made £8706. But their bad debts (which consisted 
ofempty houses, overcharges, and the actual item of bad debts) came to £6864, 
and gave this surplus of £1841; showing that their Auditors had thought 
it wise—and the Directors did not object to it—that there should be a 
surplus of £1841 to meet the possible claims that might come upon them 
from other sources. The water-rents accrued to the date of the accounts 
were £100,350; and he was glad they had reached the six figures. This 
showed an increase of £1000 over the previous half year, but an increase 
of £4000 as compared with the corresponding half of 1882. This was 
easily accounted for, because the half year they were dealing with was the 
worse half for water companies, as the rent of meters was not so large 
during the winter season, nor was anything received for road-watering 
and other sanitary purposes from which a considerable income was de- 
rived during the summer half year. Passing on to the dividend and 
interest account, they had £44,200 applicable for dividend, as against 
£32,900 in the corresponding half, and £38,800 in the preceding half year. 
This £44,200 meant that the Directors could pay the shareholders a 10 per 
cent. dividend, and carry forward a balance of £800. It might perhaps be 
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remembered that some two or three years since he told the shareholders 
they were within view of a 10 per cent. dividend. Many of his friends 
round the table and some of the shareholders he knew thought him very 
sanguine when he said this, and also when he took his seat at the Board 
of the Company, at which time they were paying 2 per cent., when he 
ventured to say they had a splendid property which required to be 
managed only on business principles to have a brilliant future. The time 
had arrived; and, as he had said, they could now pay a 10 per cent. divi- 
dend and carry forward £800. The Board, however, did not think it wise 
to recommend this, seeing that it had not been earned within the last half 
year. They had really earned 8} per cent. during that period; the differ- 
ence being made up from the balance brought forward. Such being the 
case, the Directors had not thought it desirable to pay so large a divi- 
dend. There were contingencies to provide for, and they thought it far 
better to increase the dividend gradually than to take a leap and a bound, 
and then have in some future year to go back. For this reason it 
was proposed to pay a dividend at the rate of only 8 per cent., which 
would enable them to carry forward £8400. In the previous half year 
they carried forward £5103, after having paid 74 per cent.; now they pro- 
posed to pay 8 per cent., carrying forward £8000. He did not wish to 
prophesy, but he did not entertain the smallest doubt, if things continued 
as they were at present, that within a year or eighteen months a 10 per 
cent. dividend would be realized. This would have been earned, not as 
some people might suppose by inordinately and improperly raising the 
water-rates, but by attending to their affairs as men of business, and by 
saving in every possible direction, by preventing waste, and curtailing 
unnecessary outlay. A great saving had been effected by devoting so 
much of their income to thoroughly restoring, maintaining, and substan- 
tiating the Company’s plant. The Board had not spared anything to 
effect this object. Nor did they intend to abandon this policy; being 
quite satisfied that true economy consisted in keeping everything in per- 
fect order. As regarded the statement of liabilities and assets, it would be 
satisfactory to the meeting to see that the item of temporary loans had 
entirely disappeared from the accounts. This time last year it stood at 
£23,000; last half year it was £2000, and now it had gone altogether; and 
he was happy to say that at the present time there was something like 
£20,000 on deposit beyond the ordinary sum. This was brought about 
by the amount realized from the issue of new shares and by the large 
balance carried forward from the previous half year. The meeting would 
naturally expect that he should say a few words in regard to the new 
works which it was contemplated to carry on, as well as about other 
matters touched upon in the report. It had been mentioned, and men- 
tioned on authority, that the Company had not sufficient subsidence 
reservoirs in which to store water when the Thames was in a state of 
flood. The Board were quite alive to this circumstance, and they had 
only been waiting in order that they might be able to adopt that which 
experience had taught them was the best system. They had seen this 
from their neighbours the Grand Junction Company, who at Hampton 
had carried out a splendid system of underground filtration. This Com- 
pany had land at Hampton, and the Directors had come to the conclusion 
that the best and most economical course to pursue—in the interests both 
of the consumers and of the shareholders—was to follow a similar system 
of natural filtration through the gravel which had answered so well in the 
case of the Grand Junction Company. They were about to carry out at 
the works at Hampton a method of filtering through the natural gravel, 
which they believed would give the Company all the water required for 
their district daily, and which could be turned into their own filters after 
passing through the gravel-beds. This would be infinitely preferable to 
constructing subsidence reservoirs. They had in that place a bed of gravel 
20 feet deep, and they would have water filtering naturally through alto- 
gether 150 feet, coming into their own wells a pure and beautiful water. 
The water had been analyzed by the most expert chemists. It would be 
afterwards pumped into their filter-beds, in order to comply with the Act 
of Parliament, although he scarcely thought it required it. He did not 
know that the Company would then be supplying better water than now, 
as what was supplied was of undoubted excellence. But this arrangement 
would save the Company the difficulties that had to be contended with 
when the river was in a flooded condition, or when the fish were spawning, 
when the water found its way into the filter-beds in such a state as to clog 
them in a few hours; the consequence of which was that the Company 
were put to great expense and inconvenience. By this plan, which he 
hoped to see carried into effect before he next addressed the shareholders, 
the Company would be saved all this difficulty, and he believed they would 
also save from a pecuniary point of view. As to the well at Streatham, it 
had been progressing satisfactorily. It could not yet be said what would 
be found when they reached 300 feet below the surface; but they had 
acted on the best evidence obtainable, and the information upon which 
they had been working had, so far, proved tolerably correct. They had 
now got into a stratum from the appearance of which it was con- 
cluded that they ought not to be far from the chalk. If water were not 
found in the chalk, it would be found in the well which they had 
tapped, and which would be a most valuable adjunct to the other supply. 
Although the Company had now an excess of water amounting to some- 
thing like 8 or 10 million gallons daily which could be put into their 
district, they did not regret having started the well at Streatham, because 
they would have a second supply, and be able to give the water from the 
chalk, for which people clamoured so much, but which, when supplied, 
was found to be not so good as the beautiful Thames water. As regarded 
their Bill, the Directors were not successful in carrying it through—a 
circumstance which was owing to no fault of the Board, or of the pro- 
fessional men engaged. All was done that could be done; but the Com- 
mittee considered there was no urgency for alteration in the present 
position of the Company. The Committee received, and the Board 
received, from the Local Government Board, a copy of a most extra- 
ordinary document—something to this effect: ‘ All extra profits you make 
out of your outlying districts shall be accumulated to form a fund by 
which your own undertaking may be bought up, when it is bought up, and 
the shareholders shail receive Consols interest.” He did not believe the 
Committee thought much of this communication; and the Board, for their 
considered that if they were to have only Consols interest, the share- 

olders would rather invest their money in Consols at once, and have no 
further trouble. He thought he had dealt with all the subjects pertinent 
to the report; but there was one other circumstance to which he would 
allude, because he felt quite satisfied the shareholders as well as himself, 
the Press of the country, and the public at large, did not like to be led 
astray, or to be led to false conclusions from statements made in error—if 
not knowingly, stillin error. His attention had been called that morning 
to a letter which had appeared in the daily papers, signed by “‘ W. Griggs,” 
of Elm House, Hanover Street, Peckham. Referring to a fire which 
had occurred on his premises, this gentleman had used these words: “I 
am desirous, however, of calling attention to a state of things which, 
on the south side of the Thames, and more especially in districts 
under the control of the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company, 
is unfortunately too common, and which, if perpetuated, cannot fail 
to result in still further loss of property. After the fire on my 





premises had been discovered, and, indeed, for nearly an hour after 
the arrival of the fire-engines’”—he (the Chairman) hoped those papers 
which had published this letter would be honest enough to publish his 
remarks thereon—‘ nothing whatever could be done to meet the sudden 
emergency which had arisen, on account of the want of water. The prompt- 
ness of the firemen’s arrival was of no avail, for they were powerless to 
act ; and, when appealed to, they quietly remarked that the state of things 
which then. confronted them was not at all exceptional on the south side 
of the Thames, and, indeed, was the rule rather than the exception. Now, 
I have no hesitation in saying that if water had been obtainable the 
moment the fire-engines arrived, my loss would have been reduced by at 
least £2000 or £3000; and therefore a heavy responsibility rests upon the 
Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company for not keeping their mains 
supplied to meet possible requirements.” Now, he would tell the share- 
holders the facts, and it would then be seen how much in error this unfor- 
tunate gentleman had written, who, he should think, would be the first to 
apologize. It was said that for nearly an hour after the arrival of the engines 
nothing whatever could be done to meet the sudden emergency. These 
were the facts: The engine was called at 1.28 a.m., it left the station at 
1.31, and arrived at the fire at 1.34. The Company’s deputy-turncock was 
called at 1.34; their first plug was started at 1.39—five minutes after the 
engine arrived, and not an hour afterwards as had been stated. Their 
Chief Engineer himself was there at 1.46, and the turncock did not know 
that he was required until 1.34. What did their turncock find? A stand- 
pipe was at work, and with this alone, without any engine, there was suf- 
ficient pressure for the water to play on the fire, and it was helping to 
put it out. Within two minutes another stand-pipe was set to work, 
which was supplying a steam fire-engine playing on the fire. Two other 
steam-engines were got to work within five minutes; so that before 2 
o’clock—and the call did not come to them until 1.34—there were a stand- 
pipe and three steam fire-engines hard at work on the fire. And what was 
the pressure? It was so great (and there was no want of water, as the 
writer had said, perhaps not falsely, but heedlessly) that two of the Com- 
pany’s mains burst. Mr. Griggs said he spoke to the Fire Brigade men, 
who quietly remarked that the state of things then existing was not at all 
exceptional on the south side of the Thames. What was the fact? Their 
Engineer spoke to the Superintendent of the Brigade, and what did he 
say? That he had plenty of water,and wanted no more. He thought 
that, in the interest of the shareholders, he was right in telling them this, 
and it was possible that their Engineer, as he had been attacked in this 
unfair manner, would use his discretion as to answering the charge, and 
placing the matter more before the public. There was here a charge 
of neglect of duty; and if it had occurred the Engineer would have been 
severely censured. It was an unfair and malicious attack upon him; but 
it was quite on a piece with what was often said against water companies 
by unscrupulous people. The Directors had not thought it desirable to 
reply to it. They knew that they did their work well, and they did not 
intend to be “ brought out” by such statements. He should, however, 
like that the truth might be told, and that the public might know how well 
they were served by the Metropolitan Water Companies. 

Mr. C. M. Vraus seconded the motion. 

Mr. Duck asked whether, in the event of the Company at some future 
time paying more than 10 per cent., they had by their charter the power 
to make up deficiencies in back dividends. This question had been very 
much discussed at the time Mr. E. J. Smith gave his evidence before the 
Committee of the House of Commons. If they could not do this, had they 
to apply any increased dividends in reduction of the water-rates ? 

The Cuarrman said for his own part he had not the slightest hesitation 
in saying that after they paid 10 per cent. they could use the surplus in 
paying what were called ‘“ back dividends.” 

The motion was then put and carried, and the dividends recommended 
in the report were unanimously declared. 

A vote of thanks having been accorded to the Chairman, Directors, and 
officers of the Company, 

The CHarmMan returned thanks, and, in reply to a question as to whether 
there was any chance of a call being made on the new shares, remarked 
that the Board had done so much in introducing a system for the preven- 
tion of waste, that they were now saving 8 million gallons of water a day, 
and he looked upon the capital account as closed. He knew, he said, that 
the spending of more capital meant the distribution of the profits over 
alargersum. During the years he had been connected with the Company 
they had spent an enormous amount—he might say £100,000—out of 
revenue in restoring and renewing their works. He did not think a call 
on the new shares would be necessary for the next six or twelve months, 
because the works they contemplated carrying out at Hampton would not 
cost more than £20,000; and he did not imagine that the cost of the 
works at Streatham would exceed £20,000, making altogether £40,000. 
They had £24,800 of surplus capital in hand, and therefore he did not 
think that within the next six months a call would be required. Possibly 
in the succeeding six months there would be a call of £2. 

The Secretary having briefly replied on behalf of himself and the other 
members of the staff, the proceedings terminated. 


Stockton AND MiIppLEsBROUGH WaTER Boarp.—At the meeting of this 
Board on Monday, the 11th inst., the Chairman was instructed to ascertain 
the wishes of the two Corporations as to the ceremonies to be observed on 
the occasion of cutting the first sod of the new reservoir about to be con- 
structed on the Balder. It was also resolved to add considerably to the 
pumping plant of the Board as the increasing demand for water for manu- 
facturing purposes was taxing the present machinery to the utmost of its 
power. 

PRoPOsED WATER-WORKS AT WALLINGFORD.—The Corporation of Walling- 
ford having applied to the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 
£4000 for works of water supply, Mr. J. T. Harrison, C.E., one of the 
Board’s Inspectors, held an inquiry in the Town Hall, Wallingford, last 
Tuesday, on the subject of the application. The Town Clerk (Mr. C. 
Hedges) stated that plans for a scheme of water supply had been prepared 
by the Engineer to the Corporation (Mr. W. A. Ripley), and his estimate 
based thereon amounted to about £3500, exclusive of the cost of land and 
the incidental legal expenses. The Corporation, therefore, proposed to 
borrow £4000. A trial well had been sunk, and the result was satisfactory. 
The well was commenced on Oct. 11, 1880, and on the 14th the water rose 
within 2 feet of the surface. They began to work with a steam-pump on 
the 18th of October, and continued sinking the well up to the 23rd. They 
then arrived at a well depth of 16 feet, and the minimum depth of water 
in the well had since been 11 feet. Samples of the water taken from the 
well had been analyzed by the Medical Officer of Health (Dr. Woodforde), 
and had been found satisfactory. The Engineer having explained the 
details of his scheme, which would allow of a daily supply of 60,000 gal- 
lons of water, or at the rate of 20 gallons per head of the population 
(10 gallons per head being stated to be ample for all purposes), the 
Inspector expressed the opinion that the Local Government Board would 
sanction the raising of £3800 for carrying it out; and, there being no oppo- 
sition, the inquiry then closed. 
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GRAND JUNCTION WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 

The Ordinary Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held 
at the Offices, South Molton Street, W., on Wednesday, the 13th inst.— 
Mr. W. F. Hicerns in the chair. : 

The Secretary (Mr. E. O. Coe) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, the following report was taken as read :— 

Your Directors have recently made a visit of inspection to the several pumping 
stations, and have pleasure in reporting to you the excellent condition in which the 
whole of the works have been maintained. The construction of the new high-level 
reservoir at Hanger Hill, Ealing, occupying two acres of land, and designed to hold 
3 million gallons of water, is well advanced, and will be completed at an early date. 

In the published report to the last general meeting of proprietors, the completion 
was announced of all those important works at Hampton for securing, on the one 
hand, a more perfect purification of the water; and, on the other, an increased 
power and amplitude of supply capable at all times of meeting the maximum 
demand, which had occupied the anxious attention of your Directors for the last 
four or five years. An official inspection by the Board—in the presence of Colonel 
Bolton, the Government Water Examiner, Dr. C. Meymott Tidy, the eminent 
Analytical Chemist, and others—of these new engines, reservoirs, and filter-works at 
Hampton, in their full working condition, took place on the 7th of last month, when 
the advantages of the improved system were made clearly apparent, and afforded 
the fullest satisfaction. 

The separation of the high and low level districts of supply, at length absolutely 
accomplished, originates not only an improvement in the general water service, but 
a marked economy in working, of which the accounts forwarded herewith will offer 
you the first evidence. 

In conjunction with these completed works, the further extension of the con- 
tinuous house supply has been carried on. The number of habitations now 
receiving their water upon that system amounts to more than 20,000; and, with 
active supervision, present experience shows that the average quantity of water 
delivered per house is not likely to be thereby increased. 

The half-yearly statement of accounts to the 3lst of March last, duly certified, is 
herewith presented to the shareholders. The following summary of the current 
revenue and expenditure for that period, as compared with the half year ending in 
September last, will speak for itself :— 

Revenue for the half year ending March 31,1883. . £88,011 18 2 
Do. do. Sept. 30,1882 . . 79,758 9 8 


Increase of revenue for the half year. . - « £8,253 3 6 


Expenditure, Expenditure, 
Sept. 30, 1882. March 31, 1883, 
Maintenance and management . £29,875 14 0. . £26,840 3 6 
Lawcharges . ..- + + « « ae 8 6. 415 2 3 





Totals . . . £30,05419 6. . £27,255 5 9 





Decrease of expenditure for the half year . . . . £2,799 13 9 

Had it not been for the large increase of law charges, mainly attributable to the 
legal contests forced upon the Company by Mr. Dobbs, the diminution of expendi- 
ture would have exceeded £3000 for the half year. It is gratifying, however, to be 
able to report that the case of Dobbs vr. The Grand Junction Water-Works Company 
has, upon reference to the Court of Appeal, been decided in favour of the Company 
—a judgment which must be felt to be of no little value to the whole of the Metro- 
politan Water Companies. 

Looking to the figures above given, which show an increase of revenue and a 
decrease of expenditure, your Directors propose to restore the dividend to its 
previcus amount of 84 per cent., and they likewise consider this a favourable 
opportunity for creating gradually a moderate fund of undivided profits to meet 
emergencies. They have, however, to bear in mind that the losses from empty 
houses are at the present time unusually large, and that the assessments for poor 
and parochial rates, excessive as they already are, will be further increased during 
the half year ending at Michaelmas. Thus your Directors have, in these circum- 
stances, thought it prudent to add £2000 to the sum set apart during the previous 
half year, to provide for losses from unoccupied houses and other causes. Not- 
withstanding this enlarged provision against losses, and the increase of dividend, 
they will be able to lay by, as the excess of the Company’s credit balance, about 
£2500, which will constitute the nucleus of the above-named undivided profit fund. 

The capital expenditure of the Company on works, with the exception of the 
extension of mains and pipes for new district supplies, may now be considered for 
a time to be all but closed. There can be no doubt, therefore, that the present 
financial prosperity must be a growing one. 

Pursuant to the Company’s Act of Incorporation, the following members of the 
‘Court go out of office by rotation—viz., A. English, Esq., F. Tagart, Esq., Noel 
Whiting, Esq., and Lieut.-Col. Wirgman, who are eligible, and offer themselves for 
re-election. It will be necessary, therefore, prior to the adjournment of the meeting, 
to fill the vacancies thus arising, and likewise to appoint an Auditor of the Company’s 
accounts for the ensuing year, in the room of James Best, Esq., whose period of 
office expires this day, and who likewise offers himself for re-election. 

Your Directors, in conclusion, recommend that a dividend for the last financial 
half year at the rate of £8 10s. per cent. per annum upon the ordinary share capital 
of the Company, and of £7 10s. per cent. per annum on the £25 “C” shares, and of 
£7 per cent. per annum on the new £50 shares created in December, 1879, be now 
declared. 

The CuarrMay, in moving the adoption of the report, said he trusted the 
meeting would not think he was presuming too much if, at the outset of 
his remarks, he ventured to anticipate that it would be received with 
approval. The report, as usual, had been drawn up with the view of 
placing the shareholders in possession of all the material facts bearing on 
the works and finances of the Company; and in both respects it was 
satisfactory. It was satisfactory to the Directors, and he hoped it would 
be so to the shareholders. The first paragraph referred to the excellent 
‘condition in which the works of the Company had been maintained. And 
this, he thought, was a favourable opportunity for him to bear testimony 
(which he very willingly did) to their obligations, first of all to their 
Engineer, who to a large extent had devised these works ; secondly, to the 
contractor, who executed them so thoroughly well; and, thirdly, but not 
least, to those excellent public officers, the resident Managers of their 
works at Hampton, Kew, and Camden Hill, who had the entire works 
of the Company in their hands, and to whom they were very much 
ndebted for the way in which its affairs had been conducted. At the 
inspection which was recently undertaken at Hampton, they had had 
the advantage of the attendance of Colonel Bolton (the Water Examiner 
to the Local Government Board) and Dr. Meymott Tidy, one of the 
eminent analysts who reported on the quality of the Company’s water. It 
was gratifying to the Company, but not surprising, that these gentlemen 
should have expressed themselves so satisfied with what the Company had 
been able to show them on the occasion referred to. He said it was not 
surprising, because the reports on the quality of their water had been 





eminently satisfactory for some time. The report which was made by 


Drs. Odling and Tidy and Mr. Crookes on the 5th of May last, on the 
water supply of London for the month ended on the 30th of April, 
stated that ‘of the 175 samples of water submitted to examination, the 
whole, without exception, were clear, bright, and well filtered; and their 


-condition in respect to atération, and to freedom from colour and excess 


of organic matter, was unimpeachably excellent.” This was, so far, satis- 
factory. But there was another part of the report to which he wished to 
call attention. It went on to say: 


In the report to the Registrar-General, on the character of the water supplied 
to the Metropolis “ during the month of March,” it is asserted that the “ Grand 
Junction and Lambeth Companies’ waters were very slightly turbid, and contained 
moving organisms;” the assertion being based on an examination of a single 
sample of each Company’s water, takenon the 14th day of the month. 

The daily samples submitted to examination by ourselves during the month of 
March were taken, not, as usual, from the mains, but on this particular occasion 
from the filtered water reservoirs of the Companies. Thirty-one samples of each 
of the inculpated Companies’ waters were examined by us with all care, and in no 
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one sample were we able to recognize the presence of turbidity or of any “ moving 
organisms.” We are, however, quite prepared to admit that, among the samples 
of water, now approaching 5000 in number, examined by us since December, 1880, 
an occasional sample has been met with in which one or two “ moving organisms ” 
were recognizable; but in no case have we found a month’s or even a week’s 
supply of any Company's water to be chargeable with the presence of “ moving 
organisms.” 

While not looking upon the occurrence of “moving organisms” in the water 
supply of a town as otherwise than objectionable, however difficult it may be to 
ensure from year’s end to year’s end their absolute exclusion, we think it desirable 
that the real significance of their presence should not be misunderstood. It seems 
also to us that in the reports made to the Registrar-General, which not merely set 
forth the bare analytical results obtained, but profess to explain their import and 
signification, some statement as to the precise nature of what are so vaguely 
designated as “ moving organisms,” and some intimation of their little real import- 
ance, might, in common fairness, be expected from one who, by his persistent use 
of language which has been reprobated by a Royal Commission, does not a little to 
create an unfounded prejudice against the water supply on which he is expected 
impartially to report. 

We accept as the expression of our own opinion with regard to “ moving 
organisms ” what is stated in the following extracts from a published lecture of 
Dr. Frankland’s, delivered at the Royal Institution in 1861:—* These organisms 
consist of animalcule and animals of a larger size. . »« The watersupplied to 
Manchester, which is well known to be one of the best waters in this country, is 
quite full of this kind of animals in summer. ° Both of the specimens 
which I have shown are to be met with in good waters. Looked at from 





a chemical point of view, they are exceedingly usefulinthe water. . . . . From 
a physiological point of view, I do not know what sort of a case can be made out 
againstthem. . . . . The animals themselves cannot pass through the filter, 


but their ova can.” 

This time last year he had to explain to the shareholders the meaning of 
the word “turbid” as applied to their water, and this year he had to 
explain away any fears in their minds as to “ moving organisms.” These 
fears he hoped had been abated, if they had not been removed, by what 
he had read. In the fifth paragraph of the report, the epitome of their 
balance-sheet which was there given exhibited two agreeable features— 
increase of income and decrease of expenditure. With the view of placing 
the meeting more in possession of the heads under which the Board 
managed to control and diminish the expenditure, he had asked Mr. Coe 
to give him a memorandum, which he would read for the information of 
the shareholders :— 

The most important saving is, and will continue to be, in the diminished con- 
sumption of coal by the new arrangement, as one-third of the whole district is now 
supplied direct from Hampton by one pumping only; and as the great increase of 
houses and population must for the future be in the country and low-level districts, 
this proportion of one-third will by degrees increase, until the single pumping will 
hereafter represent one-half of the district. The constant supply has been greatly 
extended, until it now includes more than 20,000 houses. The conditions of this 
supply are such that it necessitates greater and more exact supervision, with the 
use of house stopcocks, warning-pipes, dc. By such means the Company have been 
enabled to control the waste which formerly, through the drains and sewers, went 
on to a large extent without the knowledge of the officers. Considerable saving in 
the amount of water pumped is thus effected, and the houses are better supplied. 

Another source of economy has been the erection of the two new 150-horse engines 

from the firm of Messrs. Watt and Co. These engines are found to do a better duty 
than the older Cornish engines, from the principle of their construction enabling 
them to pump a larger bulk of water with a smaller consumption of coal. Then, 
again, there is the advantage resulting from our having utilized the large body of 
natural filtering medium, of the very best kind, which underlies nearly the whole 
of the Company’s land at Hampton, so that by a well-devised system of flooding- 
pipes from the Thames, and of collecting-pipes in connection with the Company's 
pumping-works, a large bulk of the water supply can be obtained direct in a state of 
great purity and brilliancy. Thus the Company's artificially-made filters can be 
fed at all times with a clean and bright water, which, from leaving scarcely any 
appreciable deposit, enables those filters to perform their work for a long period of 
time without silting up, and therefore without the constant necessity of scraping 
and renewing by manual labour. To touch on one other point, we have thought it 
wise to undertake the complete repair of the roads in the country district by our 
own workmen, rather than depend upon the parochial or district boards, who have 
hitherto undertaken this duty and charged the Company with the cost; and we 
have found advantage in doing so. The roads are now more perfectly attended to, 
and the expense to the Company is very much diminished, 
This favourable state of the finances had enabled the Company to 
restore the dividend on the £50 shares to 84 per cent., and to create a 
reserve of undivided profits to meet emergencies. He thought this was 
very important, as at any moment emergencies were liable to occur which 
might have to be met out of revenue, and if they absorbed all their 
revenue they might have to decrease their dividends hereafter, whereas 
he looked on their undivided profits as a guarantee for the dividend being 
maintained. As regarded the action of Mr. Dobbs against the Company, 
the result of the appeal to the Supreme Court had been in favour of the 
Company, and was communicated to them last December; but Mr. Dobbs 
intimated that he would appeal to the House of Lords, and he (the Chair- 
man) was given to understand that a case had been entered for appeal, 
but it could not come on for three months. The summary of the whole 
report was that they had an increased income, a diminished expenditure, 
and a reserve fund to meet emergencies, and it was confidently expected 
that the next report would be as satisfactory as the present. 

Mr. GoopeN thought the number of empty houses was a curious incident 
in connection with the Company, and asked for an explanation of the 
matter. He also asked whether £15,000 would, in the opinion of the 
Directors, be sufficient for the reserve fund. 

The Cuamman considered that £10,000 would be enough. He would like 
to see such an amount of undivided profits as he thought a company of 
this sort should have. ; 

The ENGINEER (Mr. A. Fraser, M. Inst. C.E.) stated that the unoccupied 
houses were in the extreme western part of the town district—Shepherd’s 
Bush way. A larger number of houses were built, and people took them 
and moved from an old into a new district; but he believed this was a 
temporary matter. Fortunately it did not cost the Company much to 
supply this part of their district, as it was all one pumping. 

Mr. C. P. Dot said that from a report which the Metropolitan Board of 
Works had sent to all the London Vestries he learned that if any Water 
Company would provide a constant supply, the Board of Works would, at 
their own expense, put up as many hydrants as the Company thought 
proper. He (Mr. Doll) found that out of the nine Companies seven gave 
the constant supply; but the Grand Junction and the Chelsea Companies 
did not—a circumstance which he thought would tell very much against 
them in the event of a great fire. 

Sir H. T. Hoxxanp, Bart., M.P., K.C.M.G., said that the Company had 
been for some time aiming at giving the constant supply, which oor were 
gradually increasing ; but the difficulty with them was that an important 
part of their district, like Grosvenor Square, did not care for it, and would 
not have it. In all the new districts, however, the Company gave the 
constant supply, and they had increased to 20,000 the number of houses 
supplied on the constant system. In answer also to Mr. Tendron, he 
stated that by the Act of Parliament the Board of Works were not bound 
to put on the fire-plugs unless there was a constant supply ; but, according 
to evidence given before a Committee of the House of Commons, even 
with the constant supply the Board of Works were by no means compelled 
to put on plugs. This was one great complaint against them in the City. 

Mr. Bonner Maurice stated that in many cases (in the case of one 
Company certainly) the Board of Works had been asked to say what plugs 
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they would put down, and they had stated that they would put down 12 
over an enormous area covering about seven miles ; so that this provision 
was really of no use. 

Mr. TeNnpRoN regarded the subject as of sufficient importance to engage 
the attention of the Board, and suggested that, if it from © be done without 
any undue expense, the Directors might offer to the Board of Works to 
give higher pressure, if the latter would put on these plugs; and they 
might then show, if the Board of Works did not put them on, that the 
responsibility would rest with them and not with the Company. 

Mr. Dott then referred to resolutions which had been passed by the 
Vestry of St. George’s, Hanover Square, to the effect that application 
should be made to the Government to take steps to limit the Companies’ 
powers to rating in connection with the new assessment, and said that the 
Vestry had also communicated with the other Vestries of the Metropolis, 
asking for co-operation in this matter. He next alluded to a letter which 
had been sent to the Vestry Clerk of St. George’s, Hanover Square, by the 
Secretary, on Feb. 18, 1881, @ propos of a statement which had been made 
by Mr. Finch, to the effect that the Grand Junction Company had raised 
their water-rates in the parish on houses above a certain value. It was 
stated in this letter that, on an aggregate water-rental of £30,000, there 
had been an increase since the Lady-day preceding February, 1881, of only 
£303. He (Mr. Doll) could not understand, if the Company had only 
increased its rating by £300 after the new assessment, how they could 
have increased the dividend to 84 per cent. He referred to the peculiar 
position of St. George’s parish in connection with the water-rating, and 
said he considered that, seeing the inhabitants of the district resided out 
of London fora considerable portion of the year, they were entitled tosome 
consideration. 

Mr. Trenpron fancied the question had been fully discussed as to 
whether the Water Companies had a right to charge on the assessment, 
and it had been admitted that they were right in so doing. He contended, 
in reply to Mr. Doll, that the water-rate in connection with the inhabitants 
ofa rich parish like St. George’s was a very trifling matter, and that the 
occupants of such large houses did not begrudge the increased rating. 

The Secretary said, as the shareholders might not have understood 
Mr. Doll’s allusion to his (the Secretary’s) letter to Mr. Smith (the Vestry 
Clerk) in February, 1881, it would be advisable, with the permission of the 
meeting, to read the letter. It was as follows :— 

I have just received a note from Sir Henry Holland, who is largely interested in 

this Company, in which he tells me that he learnt in the House of Commons that 
the Vestry of St. George’s parish, upon a statement made by Mr. Finch, of {Duke 
Street, that the Grand Junction Company had raised all their water-rates in the 
parish on houses above a certain value, are about to send up a petition to the Home 
Secretary for his help to stop such proceedings. Having heard this, I feel it would 
not be right to leave you or your Vestry under any such delusion. No such question 
has ever been suggested or hinted at by my Court of Directors. Some increases 
here and there, for the purpose of equalizing rates, have been made ; but to nolarge 
amount. Scarcely any of these have been made recently, and refer to earnings 
between Lady-day and Michaelmas last. You will understand how moderate these 
must have been when I tell you that our increase in the parish since Lady-day last, 
from all causes—that is, from new layingson, from additional services, from enlarge- 
ment of premises, from trade, and from increased rates, {c.—has been £303 on a 
water-rental the aggregate amount of which is about £30,000 per annum. Mr. 
Finch’s own water-rate was certainly increased, but with good reason. The annual 
value of his house is £120, and I believe moderately estimated. The water-rental, 
including extra services, would be under the Act £5 16s. By some oversight it was 
charged only at £4 4s. The Company have raised it to £5 5s. only. The last assess- 
ment has never been used by the Company. We have never even applied for a copy 
of it. It will soon become my duty, no doubt, to obtain such copy, but not with 
any purpose of making practical use of it. I believe youare aware that your parish 
has always been mildly treated by this Company. 
Mr. Smith was quite in harmony with him on the subject. Since the 
date of this letter, however, an altered state of things had arisen. 
The parish of St. George’s, like all other parishes, had increased their 
rating enormously. Between two and three years ago they were not more 
than £4000 or £5000, and now they were £12,000; and therefore it became 
a serious question with the Directors that some steps should be taken, as 
well in St. George’s as in other parishes, to meet the increased burdens 
which had been imposed on the Company. He knew it had been repre- 
sented that the increase in the rating on the part cf the parish had been 
in consequence of the Company’s increase in their water-rental ; but the 
case was just the reverse. The rates which the Company had to pay were 
increased so very largely that the Company was obliged to take steps in 
its own defence. 

Mr. Best then seconded the motion for the adoption of the report, and 
it was carried. 

The CHAamMAN next moved the declaration of the dividends recom- 
mended in the report ; and the motion was unanimously agreed to. 

The retiring Directors and Auditor having been re-elected, 

Mr. GoovEN gave notice of a motion to be brought forward at the next 
meeting, with the object of increasing the remuneration of the Directors, 
which, he said, was very much less than that which the Directors of other 
Companies were receiving. 

Mr. Dou intimated that when this motion was brought forward he 
would support it. He concluded by moving a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and Directors, and expressed the hope that they would manage 
the affairs of the Company for many years. 

Mr. Best seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The Cuarrman briefly acknowledged the vote, and the proceedings ter- 
minated. 





BURNLEY CORPORATION GAS AND WATER SUPPLY. 

Interesting reports on the work done in the gas and water departments 
of the Burnley Corporation in the course of the twelve months ending 
March 25 last have recently been presented to the Town Council. 

The Gas Manager (Mr. S. P. Leather) states that 224,620,000 cubic feet 
of gas were produced during the year, being an increase of 20,022,000, o1 
10°21 per cent., {as compared with the preceding twelve months. The 
smallest consumption in one day was 123,000 cubic feet; and the greatest, 
1,520,000 cubic feet. The average illuminating power was 2} candles 
higher than the parliamentary standard, which is 15 candles. There were 
2517 tons of cannel and 19,581 tons of coal used; and, as compared with 
1879, a saving of 9d. per ton of coal had been effected. At that time the 
stoking was done by hand. The value of the meter-rents in the borough 
was £29,059 1s. 3d. There were 23 additional hexagonal lamps fixed 
during the year, bringing the number of these up to 94. The increased 
consumption of the public lamps was 4,368,000 cubic feet. ‘There are now 
10,782 meters in the borough, being an increase of 503; while the public 
lamps number 991, or 67 more than last year. There were 660 new services 
put on for consumers during the past twelve months, and in the same period 
5035 yards of new mains were laid, of which 930 yards were in place of 
old mains. The cost of renewal of the retorts during the coming year 
will probably be about £1250; and Mr. Leather estimates that the cost of 
manufacture will be £26,500; the interest will be £5300; the amount to 
be devoted to the sinking fund, £2700; and the sum to go to the reserve 
fund, £950; making a total of £35,450. The estimated income is £38,450, 
so that a surplus balance is expected of £3000. 

The Water-Works Manager (Mr. Williamson) anticipates that to meet 





the demands of new property, and to'improve existing supplies, a sum 
of £1000 will be required this year. The rapid increase of water con- 
sumed in certain districts will also necessitate the laying of larger mains 
and the improving of the supply generally. The number of days on which 
water ran over the Lee Green weir, from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1882, was 178. 
The greatest depth in one day was 9 inches, or 16,263,000 gallons per day. 
The amount delivered from the reservoir during the year was 451,815,555 
gallons. From the gaugings the average daily consumption of water in 
the town from March 25, 1882, to March 25, 1883, was 1,227,117 gallons for 
trade and domestic purposes combined. The consumption by meter was 
39,386,200 gallons, or an average daily consumption of 107,907 gallons for 
trade and 1,119,210 gallons for domestic purposes. The number of houses 
supplied with water on March 25 last was 13,495, thus giving the average 
daily consumption of each house to be 83 gallons. 


ULVERSTON LOCAL BOARD GAS AND WATER SUPPLY. 

At the last meeting of the Ulverston Local Board, a report on the work- 
ing of the gas and water undertakings for the year ending March 31 last 
was presented by the Manager (Mr. John Swan). It showed that the quan- 
tity of gas manufactured during the year was 17,945,800 cubic feet, against 
17,130,900 cubic feet in the previous year; being an increase of 814,900 
cubic feet, or at the rate of 4°75 per cent. The quantity of gas registered 
by the meters was 14,919,461 cubic feet; that used for the public lighting, 
2,178,006 cubic feet ; and 187,900 cubic feet were consumed on the works ; 
making a total of 17,285,367 cubic feet accounted for. The gas unaccounted 
for was therefore 660,433 cubic feet, or 3°73 per cent. of the make, as com- 
pared with 5°94 per cent. in the preceding year. The quantity of gas made 
per ton of coal carbonized was 10,752 cubic feet, as compared with 10,274 
cubic feet in the previous year ; being an increase of 478 cubic feet per ton. 
A saving was effected in the consumption of coke for fuel to the extent of 
193 tons, representing £122; and in stokers’ wages of £30—a net gain of 
£152—owing to the erection of new retort-benches, which had also resulted 
in an increased make of gas per ton of coal used. There was likewise an 
increase in the sales of tar and liquor to the amount of £90, consequent on 
the larger production and the enhanced prices obtained. A saving of £30 
was effected in the purification account, by the substitution of oxide of iron 
forlime. Allthe plant and buildings were reported as being in good order ; 
and the mains had been extended by 502 yards, making their total length 
9 miles 969 yards. The illuminating power of the gas during the year 
averaged 18°06 candles ; being more than 4candles above the quality speci- 
fied in the Board’s Act. The capital employed in the supply of gas 
amounted to £20 11s. 5d. per ton of coal carbonized; or £2 Os. 1?d. per 
1000 cubic feet sold. The following figures are taken from the working 
statement accompanying the report :— 


Gas made per ton of coal 10,725 Cub. Ft. 
Gas sold do. o 10,250 
Gas sold, per cent.onmake ...... . . « 9521 

Gas used at the works, percent.on make. . .. . 1°04 

Coke made . eon . we ° 1044 Tons. 


Coke used for fuel “er : ° ; ° = 481 pa 


Coke used for fuel, per cent. on make ° 41°28 
Tar made, 1184 tons, at 200 gallons per ton 23,724 Gallons. 


Tar made pertonofcoals. ..... . 
Liquor made, 277 tons, at 230 gallons per ton. 
Liquor made per ton of coals . ae gy tae 
With regard to the water-works, Mr. Swan reported that a constant and 
plentiful supply of pure water had been furnished to all parts of the town 
during the year. The quantity collected was 138,196,000 gallons; that 
used for domestic and manufacturing purposes was 103,196,000 gallons, 
or 28 gallons per head of the population ; leaving a surplus of 35 million 
gallons available for sales. The mains had been increased by some 95 
yards, and additional hydrants had been fixed. 


Mr. Pearson, the Chairman of the Finance Committee, in moving the 
adoption of the Committee’s minutes (which contained the annual state- 
ment of accounts prepared by the Accountant, Mr. Nelson, and an estimate 
of the expenditure for the year 1883-4, which he found would be £3472, to 
meet which a general district rate of 2s. 2d. in the pound was recom- 
mended), remarked that the gas accounts for the past year reflected great 
credit on the judgment exercised by the Manager, whose recommendations 
to the Committee had in a great measure contributed to bring about 
the results shown. There had been a considerable reduction in the expen- 
diture, and an increase of £167 in the receipts for coke and tar, and of 
£194 in those for gas. The latter figure was remarkable, considering there 
had been a reduction in price of 5d. per 1000 cubic feet. The water-works 
account was very much as it had been, except that the expenditure during 
the past year had not been so serious as in the year before—a reduction of 
£240 having been effected. The receipts had increased by £150; and the 
loss had been reduced from £537 to £114. The estimate for the coming 
year was founded upon the same basis as in preceding years, and the only 
two elements the Committee had to consider were as to what ought to be 
provided for the purpose of parliamentary expenses, that was, for the Pro- 
visional Order which the Board had applied for. The Committee thought 
some £200 might perhaps meet the expenditure during the current year, 
and be more than the circumstances of the case warranted. They also 
thought, seeing that the suspense account—which had been very wisely 
created a few years ago for the purpose of meeting the contingent expenses 
at the gas-works beyond the usual annual expenditure—had been pretty 
well disposed of, that another similar account might be created, to the 
extent of £300. The estimated profits on the gas and water works for the 
ensuing year were £500. He thought this was a fair and reasonable esti- 
mate, because there was another 5d. reduction in the price of gas taking 
effect this year, which would account for about £380. He considered the 
2s. 2d. proposed would meet the probable expenditure of the current year. 

Mr. ATKINSON, in seconding the motion, remarked that although the 

rice of gas had been reduced 5d. per 1000 cubic feet, not only did the 

3oard seem to lose nothing by it, but, as far as he could make out, the 
consumers appeared to gain very little. He should prefer seeing the 
reduction benefiting the consumers rather than the Board. 

Mr. Tosu (Chairman of the Gas and Water Committee), referring to 
Mr. Atkinson’s remarks, said he thought the thing explained itself. The 
argument had frequently been used that if the price of gas were reduced, 
the light would cease to be so much of a luxury, and consequently more of 
it would be used by the consumers. The recommendation of the Finance 
Committee that a second suspense account of £300 should be opened was, 
he thought, one that ought to commend itself to the approval of the 
Board; and he, as Chairman of the Gas Committee, certainly on their 
behalf accepted it. They would probably require it all; but, after pro- 
viding for this, there was still a balance of £573 in hand, which it was 
proposed should be appropriated to the general district rate—that was to 
say, that out of the £573 they took £500. If the Gas and Water Com- 
mittee at any future time should contemplate a further reduction in the 
price of gas, there would be left to them no margin to work upon except 
this £73; and he thought it was a question as to whether, when such a 
department as the Gas and Water Committee made so large a profit, the 
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ratepayers as a body, and not merely the gas consumers, were not entitled 
to the whole of the benefit. He thought as a principle of business they 
certainly were; and some six months ago, when the question of a second 
reduction in the price of gas was being discussed, he based his 
calculation on the principle that where a saving was effected, the 
Board would be dealing justly with the town if they gave it one 
half of the profit and the other half to the gas consumers. He was 
disposed to think this was a fair principle; and this was the only 
objection he had to the general statement as to the rate to be laid and the 
means by which it was to be raised. He asked the Chairman of the 
Finance Committee whether, in his opinion, it was exactly fair to the 
consumers of gas that so large a proportion of the balance of £573 should 
be appropriated to purposes which were not distinctly within the pro- 
vince of gas consumers. The water accounts were certainly very satisfac- 
tory on the face of them. When the loss was reduced from £537 to £114 it 
certainly looked as if these accounts might in the course of time be brought 
into a level position at last. Whether or not the form in which the 
accounts had been arranged was to meet a specific purpose he did not 
know; but he thought that where the gas-works showed a profit and the 
water-works a loss, it ought to be clearly and separately indicated on the 
face of the accounts, and the gas-works should be credited with its contri- 
butions to the general district rate and not have them largely cut down 
by the loss on the water-works. 

Mr. Bayuirr thought £500 was too much to go towards the general dis- 
trict rate, and that £350 would be sufficient. He considered great credit 
was due to the Manager of the gas and water works for his successful 
conduct of the undertakings ; and in his opinion the Board should show 
their appreciation of his services in some substantial manner. 

After some further remarks, 

Mr. Pearson, in reply, said, in reference to Mr. Atkinson’s statement 
about the reduction in price not producing corresponding benefit to the 
gas consumers, that it might be a matter for the Board to consider 
whether it would not be more satisfactory to Mr. Swan if he could have 
somebody in whom the Gas Committee had confidence to come down and 
give the Board a scientific opinion as to the illuminating power and quality 
of the gas. The Accountant could soon satisfy the Committee whether 
private consumers had paid more as a body during last year for their gas. 
As to the gas and water accounts being kept separate, as suggested by Mr. 
Tosh, he said that so far as receipts and expenditure went they did form 
separate accounts, but they should be considered jointly when a deficit 
occurred in one or the other, because the general district rate had to 
make up the deficiencies, and if the profits on gas were given away to the 
consumers, the burden of meeting the deficiency would fall upon the 
ratepayers. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

ROCHDALE CORPORATION GAS AND WATER SUPPLY. 

The Gas Committee of the Rochdale Corporation have just presented to 
the Town Council a report on the working of the gas undertaking for the 
year ending in March. They state that the result of their operations has 
been a considerable profit, partially attributable to the increased income 
derived from tar et ammoniacal liquor, which amounted in round num- 
bers to £2500 more than the previous year’s figures. The plant erected 
for treating these residuals had been in operation during the whole of the 
year, and therefore the result could be compared with what was realized 
from this source in past years. Such a comparison, the Committee be- 
lieved, would be entirely in favour of the plan they recommended the 
Council to adopt. The income from gas stands this year at much the 
same figures as last year, notwithstanding an increase in the quantity sold 
of 5 million cubic feet ; but this is explained by the reduction of £1045 in 
the charge for public lamps, which is now reduced to nearly the amount 
paid for lighting, cleaning, and repairs. tee 

By certain improvements in the method of carbonization, the Committee 
had been able to effect great economies in the cost of coal and cannel. 
During the year just ended 1400 tons more coal were carbonized than 
during the preceding year, and yet the cost of the coal and cannel was 
less by £1333. Some reduction had taken place in the price of the 
coal used during the later months of the year; but the policy now being 
pursued of producing only just so much gas per ton of coal as would main- 
tain the standard of illuminating power without the use of cannel had, 
the Committee stated, mainly contributed to effect this saving. The per- 
centage of cannel used was reduced from 13 to 3 per cent. , 

The cost of repairs to retorts appeared to be heavier than usual in con- 
sequence of the payments on account of the two new experimental settings 
having been charged thereto. These provide an increase of about 10 per 
cent. in the number of retorts available for use next winter. The second 
instalment towards defraying the cost of the tar and sulphate works was 
also increased in amount by half the expenditure which had been incurred 
under this head during the year. Next year’s contribution would complete 
these payments, and a substantial addition to the capital value of the 
works would have been provided out of the revenue of three years. _ 

The illuminating power and purity of the gas had been well maintained 
The Borough Analyst’s tests gave the average illuminating power as 
18°37 candles; sulphur in other forms than sulphuretted hydrogen as 
19°85 grains, and ammonia as 0°13 grain per 100 cubic feet. . , 

The gas made in the year reported upon was 285,614,000 cubic feet ; in 
the preceding year 276,303,000 cubic feet; increase, 9,311,000 cubic feet. 
Gas sold and used in year ending March, 1883, 254,358,000 cubic feet ; 
ditto 1882, 248,458,200 cubic feet ; increase, 5,900,400 cubic feet. Value of 
gas sold after deducting discounts, 1883, £42,261 8s. 84d.; ditto 1882, 
£42,316 6s. 11d.; decrease, £54 18s. 24d. Surplus profits this year, 
£12,362 12s. 6d.; ditto last year, £9059 7s. 44d. ; increase, £3303 5s. 14d. 

The Water-Works Committee have likewise presented a report on their 
works for the past twelve months, in which they state that the number of 
tenants and the amount of water-rental increased to the extent shown 
by the following figures :—Water-rent for year ending March 25, 1883, 
£20,834 4s. 54d.; March 25, 1882, £20,414 2s. 34d.; showing an increase of 
420 2s. 24. Number of tenants supplied on March 25, 1883, 21,233, 
March 25, 1882, 21,050; showing an increase of 183. The loss for the past 
year on account of empty houses was £908 19s. 1d. The loss under this 
head for the year ending March 25, 1882, was £945; showing a decrease of 
£37 this year. ; Ren 

With regard to the works, the Committee report the Spring Mill reser- 
voir as being so far completed that Mr. T. Hawksley had reported to the 
Committee that it was ready for use should it be necessary to bring it into 
work during the present summer. When this reservoir was brought into ser- 
vice the whole of the works of the Corporation would afford a daily supply, 
in round numbers, of 1,815,000 gallons, and as the average daily supply 
for the past year was 1,418,783 gallons, there was left a surplus of 396,217 
gallons per diem to meet the future demands of the district. Taking the 
average daily supply for all purposes as above, less the quantity supplied 
for trade purposes by meter, 146,975 gallons, there were left for domestic 
purposes 1,271,808 gallons, or 13°82 gallons per head per diem ; the population 
actually supplied being estimated at 92,016. At this ratea further population 
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of 25,711 persons could be supplied with water before the above-mentioned 
quantity of 396,217 gallons per diem was fully utilized, when an additional 
revenue of (say) £6000 would be obtained. The average rate of increase 
in the number of persons supplied with water during the past five years 
had been 2055 per annum; so that if this rate of increase were continued 
the whole of the water at the command of the Corporation will be ex- 
hausted in twelve years from the present date. The total quantity of 
water in stock at the time of drawing up the report (May 28) was 
234 million gallons, which, after deducting the compensation water, left 
117 days’ supply for the district. 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Eprinsureu, Saturday. 

So far as the annual reports of gas corporations have been published, 
there appears to have been continuous prosperity all along the northern 
line of Scotland. Aberdeen, Dundee, and now Perth have given ample 
evidence that gas is at present in greater demand than ever, despite the 
efforts of those who consider it a duty to humanity to vilify its use as a 
miserable illuminant and as a rich air polluter. Whatever influence such 
misstatements may have upon the popular mind at the moment of utter- 
ance, they are quickly effaced by actual facts; and, furthermore, the 
education which is given by gas companies and corporations to consumers 
as to the best methods of burning gas, the most suitable apparatus to 
employ, and the many purposes to which it can be applied, hitherto 
undreamt of by those not specially interested in the industry, have 
already had an awakening power, and the gas-burner quack, as well as the 
electric light enthusiast or greedy speculator, has a far more difficult task 
before him now than formerly in defrauding the public. In the city of 
Perth, the Gas Corporation have had their own share of troubles, arising 
out of the action of certain electric lighting agents who did their utmost 
to secure certain of the large consumers through promises of success which 
with existing machinery they could never perform ; and not only have the 
Commissioners succeeeded in surmounting the difficulties which beset 
their path a year or two ago, but they have so improved and developed 
the works under their control that they are able to give gas to the com- 
munity at such a low price as was, I daresay, thought impossible at the 
outset of their career. In Perth, as in Dundee, I find much the same 
elements going towards success. The actual quantity of gas made is less 
by almost 500,000 cubic feet, and yet the total quantity sold exceeded the 
previous year by nearly 160,000 cubic feet. Before referring more par- 
ticularly to the figures bringing out these results, I may mention 
that, such has been the success attending upon Mr. Whimster’s manage- 
ment during the past year, the Corporation are in the happy position 
of being able to reduce the price of gas from 3s. 9d. to 3s. 6d. per 1000 
cubic feet—a price which must be considered very low when the illumina- 
ting value is taken into account. The average of tests made during the 
year shows that the quality of the gas has fluctuated between 26 and 27 
standard candles, and that the average reaches the respectable figure of 
26°8 candles, as tested by the Manager, and 26°38 candles as tested by the 
Meter Inspector. Last year, when there was a balance of £650 on the 
year’s workings (or £750 with £100 brought forward from the previous 
year),a warm discussion took place at the meeting of the Gas Commis- 
sioners, as to whether this surplus should be devoted to the reduction of 
the debt on the works, over and above the statutory sum which the Com- 
missioners are compelled to lay aside annually for the purpose, or whether 
the money should be so applied as to give a reduction in the price of gas. 
This latter mode was adopted, and the price was reduced by 5d. per 1000 
cubic feet. In thus applying the surplus at their command, I think the 
Commissioners pursued a wise policy ; and their conduct this year in again 
still further reducing the price by 3d. will commend itself to all who have 
not only an interest, but a deep-seated belief in the future of the industry. 
No doubt there are certain timorous people who regard the progress of the 
electric light with something akin to fear and trembling, and who unthink- 
ingly rush to the conclusion that the success of the one system—and this 
has still to be accomplished—necessarily means the damnation of the 
other. They cannot see that if people will have more light, and are not 
unwilling to pay for it, there is ample room for both. I know that in 
some corporations there is a lurking idea that the sooner the debt upon 
the works is cleared off the better prepared they will be if the day 
should arrive for an alteration in the physical production of light. But 
Perth is not of this number, and it is to be hoped that its rulers may be 
long spared to continue the present policy of selling gas as cheaply to 
the community as it is possible to manufacture it. As I have already 
indicated, the Corporation of Perth last year reduced the price of gas by 
5d. per 1000 cubic feet; and I have now to add that, notwithstanding this 
large reduction, the revenue this year shows a clear balance of £250. This 
amount added to a surplus brought forward from 1881-82 gives the Com- 
missioners £1000 on which to operate. During the financial year which 
has now closed, 6143 tons of coal have been carbonized, and the total 
yield of gas amounts to 64,242,700 cubic feet; whilst during the pre- 
vious year there were carbonized 6166 tons of coal, and the production 
of gas amounted to 64,687,000 cubic feet; so that there have been 29 tons 
less of coal used, and 444,300 cubic feet less of gas manufactured. Although 
the total quantity of gas made is so much less, curiously enough 159,790 
cubic feet more have been sold than in the previous year. To some extent, 
no doubt, the gain has been in the leakage account which has been reduced 
from 9°4 to 856 per cent. Turning from these figures to the pounds 
shillings and pence column I find there has been a progressive annual 
increase in the revenue. In 1881 the amount was £13,713 12s. 94d.; in 
1882, £14,967 2s. 54d.; and in the year just closed, £15,204 6s. 10d. At the 
meeting of the Commissioners this week, at which the leading facts given 
above were stated, an amendment was made to reduce the price of gas to 
3s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet; but it found no one foolish enough to second it. 
A reduction of 8d. in two years is fair work; and if circumstances warrant 
a further reduction next year, none will be happier at the result than the 
majority who were in favour of 3d. this year. 

The annual meeting of the North British Association of Gas Managers 
is fixed for Stirling on the 19th and 20th of July; and, so far as present 
arrangements go, it promises to be a successful as well as a pleasant 
reunion. The programme of business for the first day has not yet been 
definitely settled; but I understand that some good papers are likely to be 
read. In order to keep the second day as free as possible for outdoor 
pleasure, the Committee have arranged that dinner shall not be served on 
the first day until seven o'clock; and thus a good long sederunt will be 
secured for reading and discussing papers. On the succeeding day, 
should the weather prove fine, the excursion to Castle Campbell and the 
Rumbling Bridge, will, I think, be quite as memorable as the excur- 
sion to the head of Loch Lomond two years ago. Castle Campbell is 
one of those picturesque ruins which are to be found in various parts 
of Scotland, built upon naturally impregnable situations, and which in 
the earlier years of the history of the country afforded protection to the 
Marquis (now Duke) of Argyll, to whom it belonged, against his powerful 
rivals and enemies. His inveterate enemy Montrose, however, whose 
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subsequent execution in Edinburgh is the subject of one of Aytoun’s 
finest ballads, laid it waste, and since then it has remained a ruin, 
yet withal a striking and powerful memorial of byegone times. Situ- 
ated in Perthshire, it is surrounded by the “ everlasting hills ;” whilst 
along the boisterous course of the River Devon there are dells and 
secluded nooks of great romantic interest. Having exhausted the beau- 
ties of the situation as well as a hurried visit will permit, the company 
then proceeds to the Rumbling Bridge, which is thrown across a fearful 
chasm separating the counties of Perth and Kinross, and through which 
the River Devon impetuously flows. The scene here is one of the finest 
that can be imagined. It is anticipated that by the time this spot has 
been reached the company will be ready for lunch, and perhaps it may not 
be out of place here to give the following poetical allusion to the open air 
dining-table by an old writer :—‘ On a flat rock of large dimensions, and 
rising like an islet in the basin under the fall, the repast is generally 
spread. There the party, squatted like pious Moslem at a feast, com- 

etely sheltered from the sun, fanned by the breath of the cascade, and 
filling up the intervals with anecdote and native song, may enjoy those 
delightful hours which in after-life haunt the mind like a dream, and in 
the midst of the brighter but more studied enjoyments of the great world, 
conjure back the simplicity of rural life on the banks of the Devon.” It 
will thus be apparent that the Committee of the Association are doing 
their utmost to make this year’s gathering as instructive and as attractive 
as possible, and the inducements are such as to warrant the prediction 
of a large representative meeting. 

The annual meeting of the Haddington Gas Company was held last 
Tuesday. The Treasurer reported that the profit on the year’s working 
was sufficient to admit of the usual dividend (8 per cent.) being paid, 
leaving a balance of £407 4s. 11d. to be carried forward to next year’s 
account. The Chairman congratulated the shareholders on the continued 
prosperity of the Company, and called their attention to the fact of this 
being the thirty-sixth consecutive year in which they had received the 
same amount of dividend. 

Last week Mr. Paterson, of Tranent, was appointed Gas Manager at 
Langholm, in place of Mr. W. Dunlop, who has joined an engineering 
establishment in G.asgow. There were upwards of 80 applicants for the 
situation. 





(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
GuascGow, Saturday. 

This day week the annual meeting of the shareholders of the Dunoon 
Gaslight Company was held—ex-Provost Oswald in the chair. Mr. W. 
Munro (Secretary) submitted the annual balance-sheet and the report of 
the Directors for the past year, the latter recommending that a dividend 
of 10 per cent. should be declared. The report was approved, and several 
of the gentlemen present took occasion to compliment the Manager (Mr. 
D. B. Mackenzie) on the satisfactory results of his labours during the nine 
months that the works have been under his charge. It was afterwards 
unanimously agreed, on account of the steady rise in the consumption 
of gas, to make a reduction in price to the extent of 10d. per 1000 cubic 
feet—from 5s. 10d. to 5s. Mr. Mackenzie certainly deserves the congratu- 
lations of his friends on being able to render it possible for his Directors to 
recommend so large a dividend and so substantial a reduction in the price 
of gas at the sametime. The son of Mr. W. Mackenzie, of Dunfermline, 
who was so many years the indefatigable Secretary of the North British 
Association of Gas Manufacturers, he is now in the first situation in which 
he has been called upon to act on his own responsibility ; and since settling 
down at Dunoon he has certainly acted to some good purpose. 

At the annual meeting of the Castle Douglas Gas Company, which was 
held last week, a dividend of 7 per cent. was declared out of the profits of 
the past year’s business. At a meeting of the Police Commissioners of the 
town, held last Tuesday week, Mr. Miller gave notice of the following 
motion for consideration at next meeting :—‘* Considering that the present 
lease of the gas-works is nearly expired, the Town Council, as Commis- 
sioners of Police, should approach the shareholders of the Gas Company 
with a view to obtain an assurance of a reduction in the price of gas, or, 
failing such assurance, the Commissioners should negotiate with the 
Company for the purchase of the gas-works for the public behoof.” 

On Tuesday of the present week the shareholders of the Stevenston 
Gaslight Company held their annual meeting—Mr. A. Wilson in the chair. 
The financial statement which was submitted for the past year showed 
very satisfactory results, and a dividend of 74 per cent., together with a 
bonus of 24 per cent., was declared. A reduction in the price of gas from 
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5s. 5d. to 5s. per 1000 cubic feet was agreed to, and a good round sum was 
carried forward to next year. 

The annual general meeting of the Stonehouse Gaslight Company was 
held on Thursday. From the annual report which the Directors submitted 
it was shown that the works were in a favourable condition. The meeting 
agreed to declare a dividend of 5 per cent. and to pay off £100 of debt; and 
it was likewise agreed to reduce the price of gas from 6s. to 5s. 10d. per 
1000 cubic feet. It seems strange that even the lesser sum should be 
charged when the proximity of Stonehouse to important gas coal districts 
is considered. 

A rather curious and interesting circumstance transpired at a special 
meeting of the Police Commissioners of Wishaw held on Thursday. The 
Clerk reported that Messrs. J. M. Mackenzie and Co., the owners of a large 
distillery in the town, had expressed their willingness to take their supply 
of gas from the Commissioners on condition that they gave a discount 
of 10 per cent., which should not be looked for, however, if they did not 
consume at least 150,000 cubic feet of gas per annum. After the Com- 
missioners had deliberated on the application, they authorized the Clerk 
to inform Messrs. Mackenzie and Co. that they could not allow any discount, 
as, in terms of the Burghs Gas Supply (Scotland) Act, they could not manu- 
facture at a profit, and that all consumers were receiving gas at cost price, 
and were obtaining all the benefits on account of an increase in the manu- 
facture of gas. It is rather surprising that an eminent manufacturing 
firm in the town should have asked such a consideration, especially if they 
knew the provisions of the Gas Act, which they ought to have known, the 
author of the Act (Sir Windham Anstruther) having been a former M.P. 
for the division of Lanarkshire which includes Wishaw. The Police Com- 
missioners acted properly in not allowing themselves to be tempted. 

On the evening of Wednesday of the present week death in a painfully 
sudden manner overtook Mr. J. Dalziel, of Wishaw, a gentleman who had 
been for upwards of a quarter of a century Manager of the Wishaw Gas- 
Works before they passed into the hands of the Police Commissioners. 
The deceased was in the 83rd year of his age. 

The Glasgow pig iron warrant market has been steady this week. Only 
a limited amount of business has been done, and the fluctuations in price 
have been trifling. The price is now relatively high, and English iron is 
rapidly taking the place of Scotch for consumption, while the latter is being 
delivered into the warrant stores. Up to 47s. 34d. cash was paid on 
Tuesday, and the closing price yesterday was 46s. 114d. sellers. 

A certain amount of quietness has been observed in the coal trade this 
week, The ‘“ bings” at a number of the pitheads are still increasing, and 
there are numerous trains of loaded waggons on the railway sidings wait- 
ing for ships to arrive at the various ports. 

CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LIVERPOOL, June 16. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The quiet feeling indicated last week has 
degenerated into depression; and, in consequence of some anxiety both on 
the part of makers and dealers to realize, prices have dropped about 10s. 
per ton. Good grey sulphate is now freely offered at £17 5s. f.0.b. Hull. 
There is a total cessation of demand, and consumers, seeing the great 
change in the tendency, will no doubt hold off as long as possible, believing 
evidently that abstaining from purchasing will be an advantage to them 
under present circumstances. Speculators are making use of the situation 
by quoting very low prices forward. 


THe Proposep PURCHASE OF THE BasINGSTOKE WATER-WORKS BY THE 
CorporatTion.—At the meeting of the Basingstoke Town Council on the 
14th inst., the Town Clerk (Mr. W. H. Bayley) stated that he had received 
a communication from the Local Government Board, sanctioning the 
purchase of the water-works by the Corporation, and the raising of £13,000 
for the purpose. A discussion took place as to the best mode of obtaining 
this amount, some members of the Council expressing the opinion that 
application should be made to the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
therefor; though it was generally thought preferable to raise it by the 
issue of debentures, which would enable the inhabitants to acquire an 
interest in the undertaking. Eventually the matter was referred to the 
Finance and Water Committees. A question then arose as to the desira- 
bility of giving official intimation to the Water Company of the sanction 
to the purchase of their works, as it was thought this might lead them to 
withdraw the Bill they now have in Parliament. The Secretary, however 
(Mr. Smith), intimated that the Company intended proceeding with their 
application ; and the subject dropped. 











GWYNNE & BEALE'S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS & ENGINES 


Can be made on their Patent principle to pass the Gas without any Oscillation or Variation in Pressure. 


GWYNNE & CO. 


Do not pretend to 
enter into a 
struggle with 
other makers in 
respect to cheap- 
ness, but to pro- 
duce machinery of 
the very highest 
quality, and most 
approved design 
and workman- 
ship. The result 


is that in every in- j %) as 
stance their work ii z 
is giving the ful- an 4. 
lest satisfaction. Sotiinin 
Numerous _ testi- HTD 


monials and refer- 
ences can be given 
to Companies 
using their Ma- 
chinery for years 
past. 


17% au Y= y 





GWYNNE & CO. 


Have made the 
largest and most 
perfect Gas-Ex- 
HAUSTING Ma- 
CHINERY in the 
world, and have 
completed Ex- 
hausters to the ex- 
tent of 14,000,000 
cubic feet passed 
per hour, of all 
sizes from 2000 to 
210,000 cubic feet 
per hour. 


i 


| 


em 
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PRIZE MEDALS © 


obtained wherever 
Exhibited. 


a 


i 





PLEASE ADDRESS IN FULL GWYNNE & CO., Hydraulic and Gas Engineers, 
ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Gwynne & Co.’s New Catalogue of Gas-Exhausting and other Machinery may be obtained on application at the above Address. 
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ENTIRELY REVISED, 1882. 


ANTED. Readers of a a, Pamph let pre- 
pared for Gas Companies to to Gas Con- 
sumers—* Cooking & Heating by Gas;” on Burners, &c, 
Copies, by post, Three iva direct from the Author 
Maenvs OnREN, Assoc. M.LC.E., Gas-Works, SYDENHAM 
hes HE Gas Purification and Chemical 
Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
only representatives for the Sale of Oxide are Mr. Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state nat the royal- 
ties possessed by them include the sole right to raise 
material from the estates of the Marquis of Donegal, 
G. Harvey, Esq., the Rev. Mr. Nixon, Sir oo“ Knox 
Gore, the Marquis of Sligo, Mrs. Niddri, W. M. Kirk, 
Esq., and Captain Beamish. These propertiesextend over 
an area of more than 850,000 acres, the royalties being 
held for a long term of years. They employ their own 
overseers and labourers, and there are no intermediate 
profits between them and the consumer. 
Address 161 to 168, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C, 





OXIDE OF IRON, 


Joun Wm. O’Ner1, 
Managing Director. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON begs to call 
attention to the above announcement, and requests 
that all communications intended for him’ be addressed 
to the Head Office. 


ANTED, a situation as Assistant 
MANAGER of a large Provincial Gas-Works, 
or as MANAGER of medium-sized Works. 
Address No. 938, care of Mr. King, i, Bolt Court, 
Furet Street, E. C. 


WANTED, by a thoroughly Practical 


Man, between 80 and 85 years of age, an appoint- 
ment connected with a Gas-Works. The Advertiser is 
at present, and has been for the last eight years, 
Manager and Secretary of a Gas Company near London, 
making 20 million cubic feet of Gas per annum; and is 
not leaving unless he gets another appointment. The 
sole cause of his wishing to change is that the Gas 
Company’s Office is at present in his private house, and 
is very inconvenient and objectionable to his wife and 
family. The Advertiser could give any required se- 
curity, and invest any reasonable amount in shares. 

Highest testimonials and references, with full par- 
ticulars, will be furnished on application to No. 940, 
care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLeet Street, E.C. 

[This Advertisement will not be repeated.] 














TO GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS. 
WANTED, Retort Setting, at Home 


or Abroad. Will find Labour and Materials, or 
will take Labour only. Uniform heat throughout the 
whole of the setting guaranteed. 
For terms please Ai to Josrru IREDALE, 15, 
Auckland Street, Vauxhall, Lonpon. 





CORPORATION OF NOTTINGHAM. 
WANTED, immediately, a Superin- 
TENDENT for one of the Manufacturing 
Stations of the Corporation Gas-Works. Salary £220 
er annum, with a commodious house, coals, and gas. 

{he person to be appointed must have had special and 
good experience in the Manufacture of Gas, and in the 
Management of Works. 

Applications to be sent, on or before Tuesday, the 
26th inst., addressed to Mr. Garton, Accountant, Gas 
Office, George Street, Nottingham. 

By order, 
- OctE TarsotTon, Engineer. 





DORKING WATER COMPANY. 
THE Directors require a Practical Man, 


competent to Drive a small Engine, to Repair 
the Pumps, to Fix Ferrules, and to Supervise the usual 
Fittings of a small Works. The Directors provide 
dwelling-house, with fuel and gas. 
Address, stating wages and all particulars, to the 
Manacine Director, at the Offices of the Company, 
76, South Street, DorKING. 


YVANTED, for a Gas Company in Brazil, 
a Man who can Repair both Wet and Dry 
Meters. The engagement will be for three years; and 
the wages £15 per calendar month. 
Send copies only of testimonials, to No. 939, care of 
Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, Freer Srreer, E.C. 


Fok SALE—A Square-Cased Station- 

METER of about 20,000 feet per hour, Clock and 
Tell-tale, with 12-in. Connections; in good condition. 
Now at work. 

The Purchaser to take down and remove within 
14 days of the acceptance of tender. 

Tenders to be sent in addressed to the Directors of 
the Woolwich, Plumstead, and Charlton Consumers’ 
Gas Company, and endorsed “Tender for Station- 
Meter,” not later than Tuesday, the 26th of June inst. 

Tos. Rost. Ricuarpson, Secretary. 
High Street, Woolwich, June 13, 1883. 


For SALE, a Telescopic Gasholder, 35 ft. 


by 20 ft., ouspendied and in good condition. Only | 
worked three or four years; and moved to make room 
for ag ee ae be moved and re-erected. Also 
Six 8-in. GAS VALVES. 
For prices and aail particulars apply to ASHMORE AND 
Wuitez, Hope Iron Works, StrockTon-on-TEEs. 


10 SHARES, of £25 each, fully paid up, 
TO BE DISPOSED OF—a Sargein. A Magni- 
ficent Dividend of 18 per cent. has this year been 














WELLS GASLIGHT COMPANY. 








declared on this Stock—viz., 10 per cent., and 3 per cent. 
for back Dividends. 

Apply, in the first place, to Mr. Epwarp Papriexp, 
Gas Engineer, 12, Broad Street, WwW ells, SoMERSET. 











GAS PLANT FOR SALE. 


HE Buxton Local Board have for Sale 
a Whimster’s EXHAUST WASHER to pass 
10,000 feet per hour, and a Braddock’s 8-in. COMPEN- 
SATING GOVERNOR, both with Bye-Pass Valves and 
Connections, and in good condition. 
For price and particulars apply to Mr. G. Smep.ey, 
Gas Office, Bridge Street, Buxton. 
Buxton, Jan. 22, 1883. 





NELSON LOCAL BOARD GAS-WORKS. 
HE Gas Committee solicit OFFERS 


for Second-hand E TER and ENGINE 
COMBINED. Will pass ne. 000 an per hour, and is in 
bo | good condition. Can be seen atthe Works. To be 
sold cheap. 
Further | particulars can be obtained from the Manager. 
NILLIAM Foster. 








GAS MANUFACTURING PLANT FOR SALE. 
HE Plant named below has been 


thrown out of use by the erection of New Works 

on another site. It has been carefully taken down, and 

the whole has either been or will be thoroughly over- 

hauled, and made, for practical purposes, as good as 
new. 

Further particulars may be obtained of Gro. Bower, 

St. Neots, Hunts. 





List of Plant referred to above. 

A Gasholder, in Two Lifts of 20 ft. each, 70 ft. dia- 
meter. 

A Cast-Iron Tank for ditto,and 8 Columns, and all 
necessary appurtenances. 

A Circular Scrubber, 4 ft. diameter by 18 ft. high, with | 
oom. Valves, and 8-in. Connections. 

A Scrubber, 4 ft. 8 in. square, and 18 ft. high, with 
Cistern, &c. 

A Set of Three Purifiers, 13 ft. by 9 ft., with 10-in. 
Centre Valve and Connections, Girders, and Lifts 
complete. 

A Station Meter to pass 12,000 cubic feet per hour, | 
with Clock, Tell-tale, &c.; 8in. Bye-pass and Con- | 
nections. 


One each 12-in. and 14-in. Governor, with Bye- wes! 


and Connections. 

Iron Roof, 50 ft. span, 75 ft. long. 

Various Engines and Boilers, Pumps, Shafting, &c. 

A Gasholder, partly re-sheeted, 40 ft. by 16 ft., with 
Columns, &c., complete, and various other apparatus. 


HE Gas Department of the Ilkeston 

Local Board have FOR SALE, being replaced by 
arger Apparatus :— 

An Annular Condenser, consisting of 5 heights and 
7-in. Connections. 

A Scrubber, with Washer at bottom. 

A 7-in. Change-Valve. 

A T-in. Four-Way Valve. 

One 6-in. Parkinson Governor, Valves, and 7-in. Bye- 


Pass. 
For prices and particulars, apply to F. C. Humpnrys, 
Manager. 


| TO TAR DISTILLERS, 

HE Directors of the Sheffield United 
Gaslight Company are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the purchase of the surplus TAR made 
| at their Neepsend and Effingham Street Works, for the 
| period of Twelve months, from the Ist of August next. 
| The quantities will be approximately : Neepsend, 63800 

tons; Effingham Street, 1600 tons. 
At Neepsend the Tar will be loaded into tanks on the 
Company’s Siding on the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway, or into barrel carts on the Works; Fy 








and at Effingham Street into barrel carts only. 
| Forms of tender and conditions of contract may be 
| obtained from the undersigned, to whom tenders, en- 
dorsed “ Tender for Tar,” must be delivered on or before 
Monday, the 25th inst. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender, 

npurY THomas, Manager. 
Commercial Street, Shetteld. June 7, 1883. 








BOROUGH OF BURTON-ON- TRENT. 
HE Gas-Works Committee of the 


Burton-on-Trent Corporation are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the surplus TAR produced at 
their Works for One year, delivered into Contractors’ 

tank trucks on the Gas-Works Railway Siding. 

Payments to be made monthly, net cash. 

The surplus quantity is estimated at 600 tons ; but the 
same cannot be guaranteed, as it may be more or less. 

Further particulars may be had on application to the 
undersigned. 

Sealed tenders, to be addressed to the Chairman, 
endorsed “ Tender for Tar,” to be sent in not later than 
June 30, 1883. 

The Gas Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
the highest or any tender. 

Joun Munir, Engineer. 





Gas-Works, Wetmore Road, Burton-on-Trent, 
June 18, 1883. 
BOROUGH OF BURTON-ON-TRENT. 

T HE Gas-Works Committee of the 

Burton-on-Trent Corporation are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the purchase of the AMMONI- 
ACAL LIQUOR produced at their Works for One 
year, delivered into Contractors’ tank trucks at the 
Gas-Works Railway Siding. 

Payments to be made monthly, net cash. 

Particulars respecting quantity, &c., may be had of 
the undersigned. 

Sealed tenders to be addressed to the Chairman, 
endorsed “ Tender for Ammoniacal Liquor,” to be sent 
in not later than June 30, 1883. 

The Gas Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
the highest or any tender. 

Joun Mvupte, Engineer. 

Gas-Works, Wetmore Road, Burton-on-Trent. 

June 18, 1883. 
WELLINGTON (SALOP) COAL AND GASLIGHT 
COMPANY 





TENDERS FOR GAS COAL. 
(HE Directors of the above Company 


invite TENDERS for the supply of about 2000 
tons per annum of best Screened GAS COAL for One, 
Two, or Three years, at the option of the Directors; 
the Coal to be delivered on the Gas-Works Siding, 
Wellington, per Great Western Railway, in such quan- 
tities and at such times as the Directors may require, 
commencing in August next. 

Tenders addressed to the Manager to be sent in on or 
before the 30th of June next. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
. H. Betton, Manager. 
Wellington, Salop, May 9 1ss3. 





G. WALLER & CO”S NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER, 


INVENTED SPECIALLY TO REDUCE OSCILLATION, FRICTION, 





























4 a p AND POWER. 
jp ONG TO WORK BY BELT OR WITH 
y \ ENGINE COMBINED. 
<a) SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 
7 x f “ 1. It will deliver one-third more per revolution than the Beale Exhauster. 
LL SSS zz 2. It has not any Segments or Rings to cause friction. 
8. The Cylinder being a circle, and the blades radial from the centre, it can 
be driven safely at a higher speed. 
N 4. No heavy Fly-wheel needed, and one-third less power required. 
\ . ] 5. Existing Exhausters altered to pass from 30 to 50 per cent. more with- 
INLET. a si 12 1g OUTLET. out disturbing driving-gear, Sane, &e. 
nn Makers of BEALE’S and “other EXHAUSTERS, and all Gas Machinery. 











Descriptive Circular of New Patent Gas Exhauster can be had on application. 





PHCENIX - ENGINEERING WORKS: 


HOLLAND 





STREET, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 
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SPENT OXIDE. 
HE Directors of the Woolwich, Plum- 


stead, and Charlton Consumers’ Gas Company 

are prepared to receive TENDERS for the purchase of 
about 80 tons of SPENT OXIDE, delivered into the 
Purchaser’s barge alongside the Company’s Wharf. 

Tenders to be sent in addressed to the Directors, and 
endorsed “Tender for Spent Oxide,’’? not later than 
Tuesday, the 26th of June inst. 

Tuos. Rost. RicHarpson, Secretary. 
High Street, Woolwich, June 18, 1883. 


, TO TAR DISTILLERS. _ 
HE Directors of the Woolwich, Plum- 
stead, and Charlton Consumers’ Gas Company 
are prepared to receive TENDERS for the purchase 
of the surplus TAR made at their Works for One or 
Two years from July 1 next. Make about 140,000 
gallons per annum. 

Tenders to state price per gallon delivered into Pur- 
chaser’s barge alongside the Company’s Wharf; and to 
be sent in addressed to the Directors, and endorsed 
“Tender for Tar,” not later than Tuesday, the 26th of 
June inst. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 








Tuos. Rost. RicHarpson, Secretary. 
High Street, Woolwich, June 13, 1883. 


ILKESTON LOCAL BOARD. 
HE Gas Committee of the Ilkeston 
Local Board are prepared to {receive TENDERS 
as follows (viz.):— 

(a) For 8200 tons of GAS COAL delivered at their 
Gas-Works, Rutland Street, during the year 

ending June 30th, 1884. 
(b) For the surplus TAR made during the same 


(ce) For the AMMONIACAL LIQUOR made during 
the same year. 

Tenders (sealed and properly endorsed) must be 
delivered to the undersigned by six o’clock in the after- 
noon of Friday, the 6th day of July. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

Wricur Lissert, Clerk to the said Board. 
Town Hall, Ilkeston, June 15, 1883. 


ELLAND-CUM-GREETLAND GAS COMPANY. 


[THE Directors of this Company are pre- 

pared to receive TENDERS for the supply of 
about 5000 tons (more or less) of good Screened or 
Unscreened GAS COAL for the next Twelve months, 
ending June 80, 1884. The Coal to be delivered into the 
Gas Company’s Boats at the Colliery, 21 cwt. to the ton. 

All neces information to be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Manager at the Gas- Works. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Gas Coal,” to be sent 
in not later than Thursday, July 12, 1888. 

W. A. WALKER, Secretary and Manager. 

Gas-Works, Elland, June 5, 1883. 


IRISH BOG OXIDE OF IRON, 


SPENT OXIDE OF IRON. 
OHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Gas 


Purification Contractors, Hunslet, Leeds, having 
secured the leases for a long term of years of many 
valuable Bog Ore Deposits, extending over some thou- 
sands of acres in the North of Ireland, are now raising 
the Ore by their own staff of workmen, under the super- 
vision of Cssouaiy qualified overseers. The Ore is 
well drained and oxidized before being shipped, and,) 
Gas Companies can depend upon getting it in a con- 
dition for immediate use. Being large Consumers of | 
Bpent Oxide, they are thus enabled to offer Gas 

anagers exceptional terms. 
All applications as to terms, quality, and references 




















to be essed as above. Samples may be had from 
our Manager, Mr. Patrick Doherty, Culdaff, Co. Donegal. 
Depéts: Runcorn, Goole, Leeds, and Culdaff. | 
— Oxide purchased in any quantities, or taken in | 
exchange for New Oxide. | 


BUENOS AYRES (NEW) GAS COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


Srx per Cent. DEBENTURES. 


NOTICE is hereby given to the Deben- 
ture Holders of the Buenos Ayres (New) Gas 
Company, Limited, that the HALF-YEARLY COU- 
PONS at the rate of Six per Cent. per annum, due 
July 1 next, WILL BE PAID on and after that date 
at the Company’s Bankers, Messrs. PrescoTt and Co., 
Threadneedle Street, Lonpon, B.C. 

Coupons must be left at the Bank three clear days for 
examination. 


June 15, 1883. 
CITY OF CARLISLE. 


By order. 








TENDERS FOR COAL AND CANNEL. 


THE Carlisle Gas Committee are pre- 
pared to receive TENDERS for the supply of 
about 11,000 tons of Screened or Unscreened GAS 


| COAL, and about 8000 tons of CANNEL, to be delivered 


in Carlisle in such quantities as may be directed, from 
July, 1883, to June, 1884. 

Tenders, specifying the description of the Coal or 
Cannel, the Pits at which they are raised,and the terms 
for net monthly payments, to be sent to me on or before 


June 80, 1883. 
J. Herpwortn, Engineer and Manager. 
Gas-Works, Carlisle, June 14, 1883. 





WRIGHT AND MACKIE PATENTS FOR GLASS 
BLOWING BY MACHINERY. 


T HE Hammond Electric Light and 
Power Supply Company, Limited, are open to 
CONTRACT for the Manufacture and Supply of almost 
any description of Philosophical or Chemical GLASS 
WORK in large quantities, at greatly reduced prices. 
Paine A. LATHAM, Secretary. 
The Hammond Electric Light and Power Supply 
Company, Limited, 110, Cannon Street, E.C. 





MANCHESTER CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 


TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS AND OTHERS, 
tHE Gas Committee are prepared to 


receive, not later than Tuesday, the 10th day of 
July next, TENDERS for GAS COAL, to be delivered 
at the Gaythorn, Rochdale Road, or Bradford Road Gas- 
Works, during a period of One or more years, com- 
mencing on the Ist day of July, 1884. 

Sealed tenders, stating the description, price, and 
quantity of Coal proposed to be supplied to each Works, 
and the rate and period of delivery, and endorsed 
“ Tender for Coal,” must be addressed to the Chairman 
of the Gas Committee, Town Hall, Manchester. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
JosEern Heron, Town Clerk, 

Town Hall, Manchester, June 8, 1883. 








NOW READY, 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE 


METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANIES’ ACCOUNTS 
FoR 1882, 


In continuation of the previous Years from 1869; 
"ALSO OF THIRTEEN OF THE SUBURBAN GAS COMPANIES’ ACCOUNTS FOR 1882. 
COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY JOHN FIELD. 
PRICE 10s. 6d. 





ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


THE COMPARATIVE AVERAGE ACCOUNT BOOK. 


For the Entry of Gas Companies’ Accounts for series of years. Prices: For Half-Yearly and 
Yearly Comparison, Foolscap size, 15s.; Quarto, 10s.; and, for Yearly Comparison only, 


Quarto, 7s. 6d. 





LONDON: 
WALTER KING, “Journal of Gas Lighting,” 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET ST., E.C.; 
AND 


EDEN FISHER and Co., Stationers and Engravers, 50, Lombard Street, E.C. 





BROAD 





F. & C. OSLER, 


45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, 


STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


EsTaBLIsHED 1807. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS, AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


MODERATOR LAMPS, 





BRYAN DONKIN & OC” 


SOLE LICENSEES 


for 


J. BEALE’S 


NEW PATENT 


GAS EXHAUSTER. 


SOUTHWARK 
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This 


embodies important im- 


new description 


provements. 


Made in various sizes, 
from 3000 to 250,000 cubic 


feet per hour capacity. 


SS 


PARK ROAD, BERMONDSEY, LONDON. 


(MAKERS ALSO OF IMPROVED GAS-VALVES, &c,) 
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NORTH BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


IMPORTANT TEST WITH GAS COOKING-STOVES. 
Exrract From LEcTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE ABove AssoctaTIon By Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., F.1.C., Lecrurzr on 
Cuemistry, Epmipurcn Untversiry, aND Consuntina ANnaLyticaL CHEMIST, EpInsurau. 
“The best Cooking-Stove is one which an ordinary domestic can least fail to keep in order, and where the gas-jets are looat 
likely to go wrong and lead to the imperfect combustion of the gas. A good Gas Cooking-Stove should be easily heated, easily regula 
and  & worked. All of these conditions were practically obtained in the three Stoves under special trial; but I am bound to say 


that they are more thoroughly obtained in WADDELL & MAIN’S Stoves than in the others.” 
“Tae WHOLESOMENESS oF THE Mat Cooxep in the Gas-Stoves must be regarded as BEYOND DoUBT.”’ 
See Report of above Lecture, in Pamphlet Form, which we will be glad to forward free to any address, on application. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT THE PRINCIPAL GAS EXHIBITIONS, 


INCLUDING 


LONDON, MANCHESTER, & GLASGOW. 


WADDELL & MAIN, 


GAS-STOV HE MANUFACTURERS, 
ARGYLE WORKS, GLASGOW. 


STRODE & CoO., 


ELECTRICAL, 
GAS, AND HOT WATER ENGINEERS, 


ART METAL WORKERS, 


48, OSNABURGH STREET, REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


‘ea Ret 67, St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C. 
“a F SHOW ROOMS 32, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY 


VENTILATING SUN BURNER, 
WITH SELF-ACTING VALVE FOR PREVENTING DOWN DRAUGHT. 


PRIVATE GAS-WORKS ERECTED. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


DISS GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY, 


JOHN HALL AND CO., STOURBRIDGE, | paspers ce cd for 500 tons 


Manufacturers of FIRE- BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, (21 ewt.) of best Screened large GAS NUTS 


delivered at Diss Railway Station, as —_ up to the 
1st of April next, addressed ~ me by July 2 next. 
. E, Garrop, Secretary. 














(NMI 





























IP HE Directors of the Hungerford Gas 

and Coke Company, Limited, invite TENDERS 
for the supply of 350 tons (more or less) of best GAS 
COAL during the year ending June 80, 1884, to be 
delivered at such times and in such quantities as may 
be required. Analysis to accompany tender. 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FIRE-GLAY GOODS. The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 











RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED FOR SHIPMENT. lowes ony tenes clei te eect ons on 
A STOCK OF DIFFERENT SHAPES ON HAND. sent to the ScorETaRy not later than July 2, 1883. 
TENDERS FOR COAL 


| ns eens |. c—~, HE Directors of the Longford Gas 


T Company, Limited, are prepared to receive 
! TENDERS for the supply of - tons best GAS COAL, 
delivered free into railway wi ms at North Wall, 
Dublin—200 tons =e delivered fmmmediately, and the 
is _1- 


balance in Septem: 
Sealed tenders, soccmananiet with analyses of Coal, 
will be received w rah mad o of KE addressed to the 





Chairman of the ord Gas Company, Limited. 
Longford, Ireland, June 18, 1883. 


He 14 : 
tt te i l " I DRONFIELD GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY, 


1 0 ee ,. - 
th a THE Directors are prepared to receive 
" ; TENDERS for the supply of 1000 tons of Screened 
; GAS COAL, to be delivered at their Works, Dronfield, 
at such times and in such quantities as they may require, 
The delivery to commence in or about August next. 
Tenders (the lowest er any of which will not neces- 
sarily be accepted) should*be sent to the undersigned 


not later than the 
CG. THorpE, Secretary. 


J. . ae = a See 


TENDERS FOR COAL, 


GAS ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS, pae Hinckley Local Board are prepared 
IRONFOUNDERS AND CONTRACTORS, | | sic suppip'ot svout 2000 tons of bent GAs GOAL, por 


“annum, for One or Two years, to be delivered (free from 














GOWTS BRIDGE WORKS, leis tal ephorous pyitenhsrtings Falta Binley 
LI N co LN . The. Bowed “io not bind vara to accept any 


tender; and they reserve the right to divide the contract 


LONDON OFFICES: 1, WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, 8.W. _ ibe party woone tender mny be nevoyd in fall or in sie 
Be Boart fort the ptt me cmanthian of their on 


ESTIMATES FOR GAS-WORKS OF ANY SIZE. "tract. 


REFERENCES TO 600 WORKS ALREADY ERECTED. tome tne and ne em ppp tere ary Mand yh 
N.B.—All Communications to be addressed to the FIRM ONLY. Local Board Otticen Euckion” yume 6, 1688. . 
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TAR. 
THE Directors of the Reading Gas Com- 


pany are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
urchase of their TAR for One, Two, or Three years 
rom the Ist of July next. 

Specifications for the contracts can be seen at my 
Office, or will be sent on application. Rail and water 
communication direct to the Works. 

Tenders to be sent not later than Monday, the 25th of 
June next, to 

Rost. BRADLEY, Secretary. 

Office, 22, Market Place, Reading, May 29, 1883. 


HE Milton-next-Sittingbourne Im- 
provement Commissioners are desirous of re- 
ceiving TENDERS for the supply of about 600 tons of 
GAS COALS, to be delivered at Milton during the year 
terminating July 12, 1884. 

Forms and conditions of tender (none other will be 
received) can be obtained on application to Mr. T. Pike, 
Manager of the Works, at Milton. 

Tenders to be sent to me on or before Monday, 
July 2 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

Wm. Paruam, Clerk. 


Milton, June 13, 1883. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 
THE Directors of the Kingston-upon- 


Thames Gas Company are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the —— of the surplus TAR pro- 
duced at their Works from July 2, 1883, to June 30, 
1884. The probable quantity will be about 160,000 
gallons. 

Further particulars may be obtained of Mr. H. F. 
Packham, Engineer, Gas-Works, Lower Ham Road. 

Tenders will be required to be sent in, addressed to 
the Chairman, not later than Tuesday, June 26, 1883. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

By order, 
W. A. Fricker, Secretary. 











June 6, 1883. 








EXHIBITION OF GAS APPARATUS AT WIGAN. 


| 

HE Gas Committee of the Borough of 
Wigan intend TO HOLD an EXHIBITION of 
APPARATUS for Heating, Ventilating, Cooking, and 
| Driving Machinery by Gas. 

| The attention of Manufacturers and Inventors of Gas- 
| Engines, Gas-Stoves, Gas-Fires, Burners, and other 
Appliances connected with the use of Gas, is called to 
the fact that Wigan forms the centre of a very large 
population, and is conveniently well situated for such 
an Exhibition of this description. 

The Exhibition will be held in the Wigan Mining 
Institute, and will be opened from the 18th to the 25th 
of August next. 

Applications for allotments of space, together with a 
list of the Articles intended to be exhibited, to be sent 
to the undersigned, from whom a plan of the building 
and all information as to conditions and regulations may 
be obtained. 

J. G. Hawkins, Engineer and Manager. 

Borough Gas-Works, Wigan, June 1, 1883. 





Third Edition, 420 pages, feap. 8vo, bound in Morocco, 
gilt edges, price 12s. (post free), 


THE 


GAS MANAGER'S HANDBOOK 


Cables, Rules, und Useful Information 
FOR 
ENGINEERS, MANAGERS, & OTHERS ENGAGED 
IN THE MANUFACTURE & DISTRIBUTION 
OF COAL GAS. 


By THOMAS NEWBIGGING, C.E. 
Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 


The present Edition of this Standard Work is much 
improved and enlarged. Many additional Tables are 
given, a considerable amount of Original Matter is intro- 
duced, and the Text is illustrated by 111 Engravings. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 154 pp., with 62 Illustra- 
tions. Price 4s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
By A. BROMLEY HOLMES, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. 
Containing Explanations of the Principle on which 
Electric Lighting Apparatus is constructed; Descrip- 
tions of Machines, Lamps, Secondary Batteries, &c.; 
Particulars of Prime Cost and Cost of Maintenance; 

Practical Directions for Working the Light, &c., &c. 


Lonpon: E. & F. N. SPON, 16, Caarina Cross. 





Price £2 2s., post free, 


A NEW ARRANGEMENT 


HOT FRICTIONAL CONDENSATION 


FOR 


INCREASING THE ILLUMINATING POWER 
OF COAL GAS. 
By JOHN SOMERVILLE. 





LonpDon: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bott Court, Fireet Street, E.C, 





A SHORT ACCOUNT 


COAL GAS: 


THE ORGANIZATION OF ITS SUPPLY, 
AND ITS UTILIZATION 


FOR 
LIGHTING AND OTHER PURPOSES. 


A Revised Edition is in preparation of the above- 
named Pamphlet, which was issued in connection with 
the recent Crystal Palace International Electric and 
Gas Exhibition by the Committee for the Gas Section, 





ALSO, appointed by The Gas Institute. 
PRICE'S PATENT COKE & COAL BARROW Price 2s. post free, in limp cloth, A Book of 2 a 
Copies may shortly be had by Gas Companies and 
effecting a great saving 7_ A B \ EB S a Gas Committees for distribution among 
: . . ee * onsumers. 
of time, labour, and ex- | Of Gas Values, Discounts, Dividends, and Weights | “gp ecial prices on application to 










pense. 
For particulars, price, 
&c., apply to Mr. E. 
IcE, Inventor and 
Patentee, Gas-Works, 
Hampton Wick, Mip- 
DLESEX. 


Prices are Reduced. 


and Measures, 


FOR USE IN GAS OFFICES. 


Reprinted from the Second Edition of “ Newbigging’s 
Gas Manager’s Handbook.” 











Lonpon: 
| WALTER KING, 11, Botr Court, Fiert Street, E.C. | 


WALTER KING, 

12, GOUGH SQUARE, LONDON, E.C., 
With whom the Committee have arranged to under- 
take, on their behalf, the general distribution of the 
Pamphlet. 

*,* Specimen Copy (when ready) for 2d. in Stamps. 








GAS 
FROME 


EDWARD COCKEY & SONS, 


ENGINEERS, 
SELWoOOD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


APPARATUS connecteo with GAS-WORKS. 


THE ORIGINAL PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


DRY-FACED VALVES, 


PURIFIERS, GASHOLDERS, BYE-PASS, 








 § 
: 

* 
i 
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And other arrangements requiring Valves in Gas-Works. 


The Faced Valves, as made by the Patentees, continue to give great 
satisfaction, and they are being used extensively by many of the most eminent 
Engineers of the day. : 

They are more easily repaired than any other kind of Valve in use. F 
They can be re-ground in a few hours without removal, and made perfectly 
gas-tight. i 

Nearly 1000 of these Valves, made by the Patentees, are in use, in sizes 
varying from 4 to 24 inches. 








THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS HAVE BEEN RECEIVED !— 


Copy of Letter received from WALTER FIDDES, Esq,, C.E. 
Bristol United Gaslight Company, Canon’s Marsh, Bristol, 
Messrs. CocKEy AND Sons. March 21, 1883. 
Gentlemen,—In reply to yours of the 20th inst., I have mugh pleasure 
in stating that we have used your Patent Centre-Valves for our Purifiers since 
1864, from which date we have adopted them in all our extensions—having 
now nine Centre-Valves erected, besides four of your Bye-Pass Valves, all of 
which give entire satisfaction.—I am, Gentlemen, yours truly, 
(Signed) Watrer Fippes, M. Inst.C.E., Engineer. 


Copy of Letter received from JOSIAH DEAKES, Esq. 
New Gaslight Company’s Offices, Worcester, March 28, 1883. 
Messrs. Cockey AND Sons. 

Dear Sirs,—In reply to your letter, as to my experience of your Patent 
Faced Valves, I beg to say that, having had them in use for upwards of 
20 years, they continue to give me entire satisfaction. 

As you are aware, I have a greater number in use than at any former 
period.—Yours truly, (Signed) JostaH DEAKES. 


MANUFACTURERS ALSO OF 


SUPERIOR WOOD GRIDS for PURIFIERS, SCRUBBERS, &c. 


\ 


NS y ; 
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JAMES MILNE & SON, 22.0 oF m°* 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 


GAS ENGINEERS, OF THE MANUFACTURE 


MILTON HOUSE, EDINBURGH, | AND DISTRIBUTION 





COAL GAS. 





MANUFACTURERS OF Epitep sy THOMAS NEWBIGGING, C.E., M.Inst.C.E. 
AND (THE LATE) W. T. FEWTRELL, F.C.8. 
[To enable those who purchased the first two v volumes 
in parts to have the binding of the 8rd volume to 
match, sheets—price 22s.—can be had on application 
5 } to the P ublisher. ] 
= 4-inch to 30-inch Connections, as illustrated. Lonpon : 


WALTER KING, 1 11, Bout cx URT, Fuser Sarzer, E.C. 


MADE ALSO WITH 4 or 6 PILLARS. — 


Price 158. each, in limp cloth, 


ANALYSES OF THE ACCOUNTS 


STATION METERS, | wcreoroirax virer comms: 


ROUND AND SQUARE. Showing the 


CAPITAL, INCOME, EXPENDITURE, 
PROFITS, anp DIVIDENDS per 1000 GALLONS or 
WATER SUPPLIED 





FOR THE YEARS ENDED 1880-81 AND 1881-82. 


WET & DRY CONSUMERS’ METERS. Together with the 


Quantity of Water Supplied, the Estimated Daily 


DISTRICT GOVERNORS. Quantity Supplied for Domestic and other Purposes, 


the Quantity Supplied per Head of 


PRESSURE GAUGES & SERVICE CLEANSERS. Population, éc., &c. 


Chandeliers, Hall Lamps, Sunlights. ALFRED LASS 


GAS BRACKETS & BURNERS. | Fellow of the —— Accountants, 
GAS FITTINGS é APPARA TUS | WALTER KING, 11, Botr Covrt, Fieet Street, F.C. 


- — - . —_— Complete in Three Volumes. Price £4 4s., aay 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. bound in Morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges 

















LONDON HOUSE: BY OP Siuincoron Akp werlectoR AS. AM 
a Ly a By F. W. Ha Assoc. M. Inst. 


C. Memb. British Asso ciation vot Gas Managers. 
Be = YY “4 ‘calles of Three Articles reprinted from the 
Jo 


URNAL oF Gas LicurTineG, &c. “Jam 11, 18, 25, 1881. 


2, KING EDWARD ST., ” NEWGATE ST., E.C. ar Basal form pe SS tetsl Faas Bivect, Lennon, IO. 


. STETTINER CHAMOTTE FABRIK 
ACTIEN GESELLSCHAFT, 
| Vormals DIDIER, 


STEHETTIN, GHERMAN Y, 


BEG TO RECOMMEND THE 


MUNICH GENERATOR FURNACE. 


System—Dr. SCHILLING & Dr. BUNTE. 


THIS FURNACE POSSESSES THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES :— 
GREAT SAVING IN FUEL. 
GREAT DURABILITY. 
REGULAR HEAT. 
LARGE YIELD PER MOUTHPIECE. 
REQUIRES VERY LITTLE ATTENDANCE. 


THE FURNACES HAVE GIVEN THE GREATEST SATISFACTION ON THE CONTINENT. 


For all Particulars apply to our Agent for Great Britain and Ireland, 


O. PIHL, JuUN., 
29, GUILFORD STREET, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 
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SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 





suo G G’SsS 


NEW SYSTEM OF LIGHTING 
LARGE INTERIOR SPACES. 





WILLIAM SUGG’S PATENT SUSPENSION LAMP, 


THE 


~T AJ.” 


(REGISTERED.) 


Originally designed for Lighting the South Nave of the Crystal Palace, at the recent International Gas and Electric Exhibition. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


30% 


DAILY NEWS, Dec. 14, 1882. 


“In the South Nave there is really a brilliant 
display. Huge lamps of artistic design 
hanging from the roof, line the nave on both 
sides. . . . . Messrs. Sugg, some of 
whose lamps are designed on the decora- 
tion of the Taj Mahal, have 12 lamps, 
each containing 21 burners, and giving 
a light said to be equal to 600 candles. 
Each burner is provided with a Sugg’s 
governor, the effect of which is to 
regulate the light, whatever may 
be the pressure, and the cost of 
such a powerful lamp as is shown 
in the nave, is said to be not more 
than 7d. an hour, reckoning the 
gas at 3s. per 1000.” 


STANDARD, 
Dec. 14, 1882, 


‘The South Nave contains a 
grand collection of all. the best 
systems of improved gas light- 
ing, Sugg’s. stand occupying a 
prominent position. and being 
distinguished’ by an immense 
standard lamp of 1000-candle 
power, and a series of suspended 
lanterns of tasteful pattern of 
600-candle power.” 


EVENING STANDARD, 


Dec. 26, 1882, 


“The effect of the lighting in this 
nave is certainly the best we have ever 
seen produced by gas, . . ., Sugg, 
the veteran champion of gas lighting, 
has the largest, and we might say also 
the best exhibit.” ' 


DAILY CHRONICLE, Dec. 14, 1882. 


‘* At the head of Sugg and Co.’s stand is a 
lantern of 1000-candle power, whilst on both sides 
of the South Nave several lamps of 600-candle 
power, which make an imposing display, are suspended 
from the gallery.” 


| DI = 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
70% 
DAILY TELEGRAPH, Dec. 14, 1882. 

‘* Sugg’s system is well known in London, 
and it occupies a very prominent position 
in the display made at Sydenham. Messrs. 

Sugg exhibit several large reflecting 
lamps, carrying a number of burners, 
and producing altogether a very fine 
effulgence.” 


ENGINEERING, Dec. 22, 1882. 


“In close proximity, we find 
Messrs. William Sugg.and Co., 
Ltd., who maintain their repu- 
tation and continue their enthu- 
siastic advocacy of the cause of 
gas by the largest and most 
complete display in the Palace. 
ae Along each side of the 
nave there are suspended ten of 
Sugg’s flat-flame lanterns.” 


METROPOLITAN, 
dan. 6, 1883, 


“The committee ultimately 
decided in favour of lights of 
600-candle power, each to be 

Wey | hung 30 feet from the ground. 
> oT aT Vin Twelve such lights have been 
eee provided in the nave by Mr. 
, Sugg, and we are bound to add 
that the lighting is exceedingly 
effective. Each is said to cost 
for gas only 7d. per hour. The 
lanterns in which these lights are 
contained are of elegant design, and 
: have been specially constructed for 
= AVAL aT i wi) this exhibition. , Mr. Sugg has regis- 
all f tered this design as the ‘Taj.’ Two 
W/o more of these lights are suspended on 
P ig . the eastern side of the southern transept, 
together with four lights cf 200-candle 
power each, and the illumination of the 
Space allotted to this exhibitor is completed 
by two Argand lights, each of 500-candle power. 
The general appearance of the lighting is warm 
and pleasing, and there is no undue sense of heat. 
As a display of gas lighting, Mr. Sugg’s installation 
is undoubtedly a success.” 


YIELDS A LIGHT OF 600 CANDLES, 
And costs for Gas ONLY 7d. PER HOUR. 


These Lamps are provided with SUGG’S PATENT SELF-ACTING STEATITE GOVERNORS, so that the quantity of Gas 
arranged to be consumed cannot be exceeded at any time. 


THE LIGHT IS BRILLIANT, WHITE, AND OF GREAT DIFFUSIVE POWER. 


These Lamps are also made without Ornamental Corona, and in Sizes varying from 200 Candles upwards. 


‘ The JOURNAL OF GAS LIGHTING, for Dec. 19, 1882, says:— 
All Messrs. Suge and Co.’s lanterns are beautiful in design, most of them being on Indian models, and surpassing in grace and appropriateness 
anything of the kind previously seen, There can be no disputing the claim of Messrs. Sugg and Co. to having originated these styles of decorative 
lanterns, for their productions were sent in and hung in their places some weeks before any of the other makers were ready.” 








Estimates for Supplying and Fixing these New Lamps will be forwarded on application to 


WILLIAM SUGG « CO. L*” 


VINCENT WORKS, WESTMINSTER ; 1 & 2, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; CRYSTAL PALACE ; BRENTFORD ; & PARIS. 




















(JounnaL or Gas Licutine, &c., June 19, 1883.) 


THE GAS 


INSTITUTE. 





PROCEEDINGS AT THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 


HELD ON 
TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th of JUNE, 1888, 
AT THE FIRTH COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 


Wuen Mr. R. O. Paterson took the chair on Tuesday morning, 
the hall of the Firth College, Sheffield, could scarcely hold 
the large assemblage which had come to inaugurate the 
twentieth meeting of The Gas Institute. The hall is of fair 
dimensions for such proceedings; and it was soon ascertained 
that speakers could be tolerably well heard in it, although it 
was complained that this required some effort to ensure. 
The Mayor of Sheffield was present, and welcomed the 
members in a few well-chosen words. The formal business 
then began, including the reading of the report of the 
Research Committee by the Secretary (Mr. W. H. Bennett), 
from which it appeared that, although the Committee have 
done a great deal, they have as yet only opened up the 
subject of their labours, which will require to be greatly 
extended if definite results are to be obtained. There was 
no debate on the report. The next proceeding, after the 
admission of a large number of new members, was peculiarly 
painful, being the formal expression of the sense of the 
Institute in respect to the lamented death of Major Dresser. 
This mournful duty was discharged—how ably it is unne- 
cessary to say—by the President and Messrs. Corbet Woodall, 
Charles Hunt, William King, and George Livesey. From 


this melancholy incident might be seen once more, if a 
new proof were needed, how nearly akin are English gas 
engineers and their brethren beyond the Atlantic. 

The President was well received when he rose to deliver the 
address, the full text of which was given in our columns 
last week; and the interest was well maintained. 


The 


address did not contain, from beginning to end, a scrap of | 


dogmatic assertion or controversial matter of any kind. It 
was more historical than argumentative, more reflective than 
critical. The President began by dwelling with pardonable 
pride upon the step in advance taken by the Institute in con- 
nection with the Crystal Palace Exhibition. To follow the 
address, it might almost be thought to have been the easiest 
and most natural thing in the world for the Crystal Palace 
Directors to have applied to the Council of the Institute, and 
for the Institute to have united all the gas interest in the 
Kingdom in helping forward the gas section of the exhibition. 
Any one fully conversant with the transactions of that critical 
period, now a year ago, must know the contrary. Success 
covers everything, however, and the result is evidently 
accepted by the President as an ample recompense for the 
pains he and the Council took to place the Institute in its 
rightful position. 
other occasion to remark, that the very completeness of this 
result may lead thoughtless persons to undervalue it. The 
President, therefore, is fully justified in laying stress upon 
what might have happened to gas property in general, if the 
exhibition had been otherwise controlled. The legitimate 
triumph of gas on this occasion was not secured at the ex- 


pense of that rival light which the President could not | 


avoid mentioning at this point. The position of the electric 
light, regarded as an industrial system, must naturally 
be better now than a year since, for its managers have 
enlarged their experience. 
dead; and it is right to assume that the Crystal Palace 
Exhibition killed it. It may be observed that the President 
is not anxious for a great international exhibition every year; 


but he implied at the same time that the Institute has now | 


definitely broken through the old rule of meeting but once 
a year for the reading of papers and personal intercourse 
among the members. Henceforward, while continuing to 
meet annually for the usual purposes, it will be in readiness 
for any extra assemblage necessitated by current events. 

It is impossible to add weight to the appeal made by the 
President on behalf of increased means for the work of the 
Institute. 
to be the desire to strengthen and develop the Institute ; and 
it is to be hoped, with all seriousness, that Mr. Paterson's 


| original work. 
| the means of the one and the ability of the other, and so 


case ? 
| gestion of the means whereby the Institute could be provided 


extent. 


| way about the value of coal and bye-products. 
There is some danger, as we have had | 


| tion in coal and iron would be very disastrous. 


As a speculation, however, it is | 


Indeed, the leading motive of the address appears | 


wishes in this regard will be participated in by all who imme- 
diately follow him in his office, and be eventually realized. 
He desires to see the independent work of the Institute, in 
the field of research, maintained and conducted to a fruitful 
issue. To stop now, after a hopeful beginning—but only a 
beginning—has been made, would be fatal; and we trust 
such a lame conclusion will not have to be recorded. The 
ranks of the Institute embrace all the greatest authorities 
and most active minds now engaged in the gas industry of 
Great Britain. How frequently, when a sharp sense of the 
incompleteness of his knowledge on some point of theory 


| or practice is brought to the mind of a busy engineer, 


he grieves to have to admit that his routine occupations 


| forbid his embarking in the necessary work of solving his 


doubts by experiment! Speak of anything of this kind to 
the engineer of a small works, and the probability is that 


| he will be obliged to confess that his material resources 
| are not sufficient for the purpose. 


On the other hand, the 
engineer of a powerful and wealthy establishment, with ample 
means at his disposal, lacks the necessary leisure for much 
Why should not the Institute take account of 


remove the disability that prevents work being done in each 
Closely connected with this idea is the valuable sug- 


with suitable premises in London—to include, we presume, 


| offices for the Council and Secretary, laboratory, library, and 


perhaps meeting-room. This is a very essential step in the 
onward career of the organization, and one which must be 
taken as soon as possible. It may be noticed that the edu- 
vational question is left wholly unnoticed by the President, 


| although he cannot well have overlooked it in considering the 


work that lies before the Institute. Festina lente is a good 
motto, and one which the President is not the man to spurn. 
The present is a good opportunity for mooting the question 
of the house, when the disposal of the unexpended balance of 
the Gas Exhibition Guarantee Fund has to be settled; after 
the local habitation has been prepared, it will perhaps be time 
enough to talk of how it can be utilized to the fullest possible 
Still, it would be convenient to know what the lead- 
ing men of the Institute really mean to do in this matter of 


| forwarding the education of gas engineering students. 


The President spoke in a vague and somewhat doubtful 
He rightly 
said that a legitimate rise in the value of coal is not a thing 
to alarm gas manufacturers, while a new period of specula- 
It is unsafe 
to prophesy in this as in other matters; but, so far as all 
indications may be interpreted, there is small danger of 
another coal famine. In speaking of the fluctuations in the 
value of sulphate that have perplexed sellers during the 
present year, the President brought into prominence the fact 
that, as his work extends into trading ramifications, the gas 


| manager of the present day has far wider responsibilities and 


commensurately greater anxieties than his forerunners. It 
could only be expected also that, in speaking of the trade in 
coke, the President should endeavour, as a practical gas 
manager, to show how the business in this important resi- 
dual might be improved. 

Mr. Paterson has the well-deserved reputation of a skilful 
engineer and good constructor, hence his remarks upon the 
progress of generator firing for retort furnaces deserve atten- 
tion. He supports the opinion we have always put forward 
in these columns—that generators, in order to be widely 
adopted in England, must be fashioned after simple English 
models, avoiding patented complications. Our motive in 
maintaining this position is the simple desire for the exten- 
sion of a good principle upon its merits, which can only be 
understood and successfully appropriated by those who make 
an intelligent study of the system from their own standpoint, 
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The worst of patented arrangements, when they do not con- 
sist of some definite points of manufacture, as to which there 
cannot be any possibility of a misunderstanding, is that they 
are frequently designed to obscure the principle in a mass of 
detail, the importance of which is overrated because they 
carry the patent. Thus it may fairly be said that the pro- 
tected generator furnaces in existence depend for the validity 
of the patents upon details which are entirely unimportant. 
It is all very well for a man who is not sure of the principle, 
or cannot venture upon experiments on his own behalf, to 
support the patented systems by way of introduction ; but if 
the principle is once grasped, as Mr. Paterson says, the really 
necessary constructive details are surprisingly simple. We 
join with the President in anxiety to know whether there is 
any hope for the radical reform of carbonizing arrangements 
in face of the possibilities of mechanical stoking and generator 
firing. It may be that the present is the best of all possible 
systems; but at least this might be removed farther from 
the region of doubt. 

On the subject of high-power burners the President 
waxes sarcastic. He gently gibes the public with liking 
lights, whether gas or electric, so powerful that they can 
only be looked at with discomfort. There is no doubt he is 
right in the main; but the most powerful gaslight is diffuse- 
ness itself in comparison with the are light. The Bower- 
Grimston light was selected for mention in this connection ; 
but it is not to be supposed that the President regards this 
as a particularly concentrated burner—which, indeed, it is 
not. The address concludes with a distinctly unfavourable 
notice of the proposal to lime coal in the retort. 

After the delivery of the address, Mr. Foulis read his paper 
on the Siemens regenerative furnaces in use at Glasgow. 
Sir Charles W. Siemens was present in the hall, and took the 
opportunity afterwards of paying tribute to the labours of 
Mr. Foulis in making the system successful. It is scarcely 
worth while, at this time, to discuss the advantages of gaseous 
heating of gas-retorts; but it was gratifying to those who 
have taken a leading share in introducing the principle into 
English gas-works, to note the general agreement as to the 
good that has even now resulted therefrom. 

In the afternoon the members assembled at the offices 
of the Gas Company—which, by the way, compose a newly- 
erected and handsome pile of buildings—and were driven to 
the Neepsend station of the Company, where they were 
received and conducted round the works by Mr. Campbell, 
the Superintendent. There is nothing very remarkable in 
these works, which might almost be taken to indicate that 
new methods of carbonization, and the like, are not essential 
to the production of what the President called ‘‘ the cheapest 
gas in England.”’ Much of the plant, nevertheless, is very ex- 
cellent, there being a handsome set of exhausting machinery 
by Messrs. Gwynne and Co. ; some well-finished pumps, for 
different purposes, by Messrs. Hayward Tyler and Co.; a 
meter for 250,000 cubic feet per hour, by Messrs. J. and J. 
Braddock ; and two of Messrs. W. and B. Cowan’s elegant 
arrangements for automatically changing pressure. It was 
remarkable to note the extent and variety of the broken coke 
prepared for different local manufactures by the Company. 
From the railway siding adjoining the works the visitors, who 
had been joined by Mr. Chambers, departed in a special train 
for the collieries and works of Messrs. Newton, Chambers, and 
Co., Limited, at Thorncliffe. The first stop was at the Rock- 
ingham pit, then in full work ; and the different operations inci- 
dental to raising coal at the rate of 5000 tons per week were 
shown and explained. The seam is about 4 feet 6 inches thick, 
and is worked here ata depth of 835 yards from the surface ; and 
the pit is one of the largest of the six collieries owned by the 
Thorncliffe Company. It was afterwards stated by Mr. Cham- 
bers that during the 65 minutes which the visitors had spent in 
inspecting the mine—or rather its surroundings, for nobody was 
anxious tomake the descent—no less than 172 tons of coal were 
sent up the shaft, weighed, checked, and tipped into railway 
trucks. It should be observed that the coke-ovens at Rock- 
ingham, which are capable of converting several hundreds of 
tons of small coal into hard coke, are not fitted with any 
means of recovering residuals from the effluent gases; none 
of the processes yet brought out having sufficiently recom- 
mended themselves to the managers as suitable for the 
purpose. The gas is, however, led through a long under- 
ground pipe to the boilers, where it is utilized in raising 
steam. From the colliery the train moved to the iron-works 
of the firm, where everything is done on the spot, from 
reducing the ore to the production of the castings and 
finished ironwork for which the works are so renowned. 






Here the process of running pig iron was shown, the blast 
furnaces in use at the time being capaple of producing 600 
tons of pig iron per week, while the foundries turn out about 
250 tons of castings weekly. All the departments of the 
works were thrown open to the visitors, whose path was 
marked out by thick lines of curious observers from the 
neighbourhood, to whom the occasion was manifestly a 
holiday. Afterwards the party was entertained at a cold 
collation spread in one of the large sheds, when short appro- 
priate speeches were made by the President, Mr. Newton, 
Mr. Chambers, and Mr. Dawson (the General Manager). 

The interest of the members was well maintained on the 
morning of the second day, when Mr. Vernon Harcourt read 
his masterly paper on a new form of apparatus for producing 
his well-known pentane standard, and a new photometer, 
both of which he fully explained—the former on the plat- 
form, and the latter in the vestibule of the hall. The debate 
on this paper was of a very high order ; and it brought about 
an immediate effect that must have been gratifying to the 
author—viz., the unanimous passing of a resolution on the 
part of the Institute to investigate anew the subject of photo- 
metric standards, and to co-operate for this object with the 
Council of the Société Technique de l’Industrie du Gaz en 
France. It may be hoped that this fresh manifestation of 
interest in such an important yet unsettled matter will have 
the most beneficial results. It should be mentioned here, 
while speaking of the relationship of the Institute with 
kindred organizations abroad, that during the sitting a con- 
gratulatory telegram was received from Dr. Bunte, Chairman 
of the German Association, sitting at the same time in Berlin. 
After Mr. Vernon Harcourt came Mr. Botley, who detailed 
his experience in the lighting of railway carriages by gas ; 
and Mr. Somerville, who placed on record the present con- 
dition of mechanical stoking. 

In the afternoon the members visited the steel-works of 
Messrs. John Brown and Co., Limited, where a most inte- 
resting series of spectacles, such as could not have been seen 
elsewhere in the world, was prepared for them. A com- 
pound armour-plate—steel and iron, made in accordance with 
Mr. Ellis’s patents—measuring 11 ft. by 7 ft., and 164 in. 
thick, was cast; and a fellow-plate, cast the day before, was 
in their presence rolled to its finished dimensions of 20 ft. 6in. 
long, 7 ft. wide, and 8in. thick. These plates are intended to 
form part of the armour of H.M.§S. Warspite, now building 
at Chatham. There are in course of preparation at the Atlas 
Works 82 of these plates, each one weighing 21 tons, and 
said to be worth, when finished, £1200 apiece. It is stated 
that only two or three times before, in the history of the 
establishment, have the casting and rolling of plates of this 
character been arranged for consecutively—a fact which affords 
strong testimony to the kindness of Messrs. John Brown 
and Co. to their visitors on the present occasion. Those 
who witnessed the scene at this time with unaccustomed 
eyes will not soon forget it. Besides this, there were the 
Bessemer and Siemens-Martin steel processes to be seen, 
and all the other features of these magnificent works, where 
all the powers of capital, science, and workmanship, as 
applied to the art of steel and iron working, are displayed in 
the highest perfection. 

The evening of this busy day closed with a conversazione 
and ball given by the Sheffield Gas Company at the historic 
Cutlers’ Hall, which was a brilliant success in all respects. 

The business of Thursday morning began with the reading 
of Mr. C. W. Folkard’s paper on the jointing of gas-mains ; 
followed by Mr. T. Fletcher, of Warrington, on gas-heating 
burners, and Mr. F. Livesey on the management of purifiers. 
After the midday adjournment, Mr. Grey’s paper was taken ; 
and then the concluding formal business was transacted. A 
report of this appears in another place ; suffice it to say here 
that Mr. Harris, of Bow Common, was elected President of 
the Institute in succession to Mr. R. O. Paterson, who, by 
his conduct of this meeting, has greatly heightened the 
esteem in which he was previously held, both in his official 
and private relations. As we anticipated at the time, the 
change made in the matter of admitting, as associates, persons 
who were previously eligible only as extra-ordinary members, 
has been found to require immediate revision; but it is 
unnecessary to deal with this subject now. These formal 
transactions, including the choice of Mr. G. Livesey as 
Trustee in the room of the late Mr. Ebenezer Goddard, 
terminated what has proved to be one of the best meetings 
the Institute has ever had recorded in its history. 

The dinner in the evening was brilliantly attended ; and 
the excursion to the Dukeries on Friday was carried out as 
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arranged by the Local Committee. Recognition should be 
accorded here to the invaluable services of Mr. Parlby, the 
Honorary Secretary of the Reception Committee, to whose 
unremitting care and attention much of the success of the 
arrangements in the town is undoubtedly due. 








REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS. 

The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the members of The 
Gas Institute was held at the Firth College, Sheffield, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday last week. On 
Mr. R. Ormiston Paterson, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. (the President) 
taking the chair at ten o’clock on the first day, 

The Mayor of Suerrrerp (Mr. M. Hunter, jun.) opened 
the proceedings by giving the Institute a cordial welcome to 
the town. He said he was sure everything would be done 
to render the visit to Sheffield a pleasant one. He could 
not promise sunshine, this being a thing much more variable 
than gas; but if it should be deficient, he hoped the visitors 
would find a good substitute in the sunshine of the heart, 
which he was sure would be fully bestowed. 

The Present having briefly thanked the Mayor for his 
cordial welcome, which, he said, many of the members could 
appreciate from the hospitality they had already experienced, 
the ordinary business of the meeting commenced. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were adopted; as 
were also the accounts. 

The Report of the Council, which had been already cir- 
culated, was taken as read; but the Appendix to it, contain- 
ing the Report of the Research and Investigation Committee, 
was read by the Secretary (Mr. W. H. Bennett).* 

The Preswent moved that the report and appendix be 
adopted and entered on the minutes. He said he was quite 
willing that the important matter contained in the appendix 
should be discussed if any one desired to do so; but it 
occurred to him that this could not very usefully be done 
without further study being given to it. 

Mr. Macenus Onren seconded the motion, which was put 
and carried unanimously. 

The Preswent stated that the Council had requested the 
Committee to continue their investigations as far as the funds 
at their disposal allowed. 


Exection or MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES. 
The following is the list of new Members and Associates 
elected at the meeting :-— 
Members. 

Bond, W.H. .. . . Aberavon. 

Brothers, C.. . Northfleet. 

Carpenter,S. . . . . Dorking. 

Chester, A. H. . Newtown, Mont. 


Dalziel, S. Kilmarnock. 
Donaldson, jun., J. Langley Mill. 
Drewry, W. . Cleethorpes. 


Ellison, J.R. . . . . Hexham. 
Espim, D.B. . . . « Forfar. 
Folkard,C.W.. . . . Ealing. 
Gendall, W. H.S.. Haslingden. 
Haddock, W.S. . . . Warrington. 
Hiller, H.M. . . . . Liverpool. 
Horton, G. A. . King’s Cross. 
Hughes, V. . . . . . Tipton. 
Jackman, E.. . . . . Kingston-upon-Hull. 
Jones, B.8.. . . . 4 Wirksworth. 
kee, ds « « « « «> « Moctesiall. 
Leigh, A.L.. . . . . Witney. 
Lewis, J. T.. . Wellingborough. 
Mackenzie, J. . . . . Morpeth. 
Niven,G.H. . . . . Cleckheaton. 
Ramsden, F.L.t . . . Sheffield. 
Sandell, E. . . . . Westminster. 
Stallard,G.. . . . . Havant. 
Thomas, H. J. H.. . . Sheffield. 
Thorman, J.. . . . . Stratford. 
Watherston, C.. . . . Portobello. 
Wilson, T. . Coatbridge. 


Associates. 


Acland, T. . . . . . Saltley. 
Allon, A... ...:« »« Shefield, 
Aspots Fs. «si das. « Keds. 





* The Report and Appendix appeared last week (see pp. 1084-85). 
+ Transferred from the class of “‘ Associates” to that of ‘‘ Members.” 


Baker, W. R. 
Bark, W.. . 
Baynes, F. J. . 
te et Aa ae 
Bickerton, R. G. 
ME, eos «ss 
Brown, W. §. 
Bull, E. . 
Chuter, T. : 
Clayton, H. E. . 
Colver, J. C. 
Cripps, F. 8. 
Davis, H. C. 
Duncan, J. C. 
Dyson, J. 
Eskholme, G. 
Evans, E. 
Evans,J. .. 
Fincken, C. W.. 
Fisher, J. E. 
Fletcher, T.. . 
Fraser, A. C. W. 
Grey, B+ 4 
Hackett, J. B. . 
Halliday, W. 
Hartley, R. . 
Harvey, T. H. . 
Pe Bao. ot 
Heward, A. H.. 
Holden, J. 
Holgate, T. . 
Hutchinson, H.. 
Joselin, J. E. 
Boe. d,s > 
Key, F. J. M. 
Kimbell, 8. H. . 
Knighton, W. 
Laidlaw, R. . 
Lennard, F.. 
Lewis, B. A. 
Macfie, D. 
Main, R. B.. 
Martin, E. D. 
Mildred, M. . 
Moore, W. 
Moscrop, T.. . 
Murdock, W. M. 
Oliver, E. J. 
Page, C. . 

Pihl, jun., O. 
Prentice, F.. . 
Ramsden, W. L. 
Roberts, N. B. . 
Sandeman, C. 
Sayer, E.C.. . 
Sharratt, L. J, . 
Sheard, J.T. . 
Siddaway, T. W. 
Smith, J.$8.. 
Spence, D. D. 
Stout, W. H. 


Sutherland, R. M. 


Tallentire, W. 
Taylor, E. 
Wall, W.. .. 
Watson, W.G.. 
Waugh, J. . 
Wayte, W. H. 
Webb, 8. H. 
Wilkinson, J. 
Willey, A. W. 
Wilson, J. W. . 
Woodward, W. . 
Wright, G. E. 
Wright, W. . 


Folkestone. 
Sheffield. 
Bolton. 
Everton. 

Goole. 

Sheffield. 
Glasgow. 
Pinner. 

Epsom. 

Perry Barr. 
Sheffield. 
Lilleshall. 
Camberwell. 
Sheffield. 
Pitsmoor. 
Rotherham. 
Small Heath. 
Wolverhampton. 
Hoyland. 
Hagley. 
Warrington. 
Bolton. 
Chelsea. 
Leamington. 
Howean. 
Dodworth. 
Plymouth. 
Westminster. 
Regent Street, London. 
Brecon. 
Burnley. 
Barnsley. 
Wandsworth. 
Kcekington. 
Sheffield. 
Wellingborough. 
Staveley. 
Glasgow. 
Shoreham. 

New Barnet. 
Newgate Street, London. 
Glasgow. 
Ormskirk. 
Thorncliffe. 
Acton. 

Bolton. 
Abergavenny. 
Sheffield. 
Liverpool. 
Guildford Street, London. 
Ipswich. 
Huddersfield. 
Sheffield. 
Brighton. 
Ipswich. 
Manchester. 
Batley. 

West Bromwich. 
Sheepbridge. 
Manchester. 
Boston. 

Falkirk. 

Belfast. 
Chesterfield. 
Cannon Street, London. 
Manchester. 
Mountain Ash. 
West Bromwich. 
Sheffield. 
Grimesthorpe. 
Exeter. 

Leeds. 
Stalybridge. 
Birmingham. 
Sheffield. 








THe LATE Masor Dresser. 


The Present said his first duty was a very painful one— 
viz., to announce the death of one of the honorary members 
of the Institute, Major G. W. Dresser, of New York. For 
some years past Major Dresser had been a familiar figure at 
the annual gathering of the Institute, and he (the President) 
was quite sure it would be the desire of the meeting to pass 
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a resolution of sympathy with his relatives. He asked Mr. 
Woodall to undertake this duty. 

Mr. Corser Woopa.u said it was now five years since 
Major Dresser attended the first meeting of the (then) British 
Association of Gas Managers, when he came as a stranger 
amongst the members, bringing a letter of introduction from 
Mr. W. King, of Liverpool. Since then they had seen him 
frequently ; and he believed he might say that the circle of 
his friends had grown almost to the dimensions of the 
Institute. Major Dresser was very earnest in seeking in- 
formation, but he was also prepared to ‘‘do good” and “to 
communicate ” to those about him any information he might 
have gathered with reference to matters of mutual interest. 
They were all proud of him as an honorary member, and he 
was sure everyone would concur in the following resolution 
which he begged to move :—‘‘ That this meeting desires to 
record the deep regret with which it has heard of the death 
of Major G. W. Dresser, of New York, one of the honorary 
members of the Institute; and tenders to his family the 
expression of its profound sympathy. Major Dresser had 
during recent years been associated scarcely less intimately 
with the gas industry of this country than with that of 
America; and his yaried information (which he was ever 
ready to share with others), combined with the remarkable 
charm of his personal character, caused him to be as highly 
esteemed as he was widely known.” 

Mr. C. Hunt (Birmingham), in seconding the resolution, said 
he could add nothing of value to what Mr. Woodall had said ; 
but, having had the privilege of sharing the friendship of 
Major Dresser, he valued the opportunity afforded him of 
bearing testimony to the esteem in which he was held on this 
side of the Atlantic. He only heard the previous night of 
Major Dresser’s death, and he then felt that a heavy cloud 
had gathered over the meeting. Two years ago Major Dresser 
was at Birmingham, full of health and vigour, and contributed 
much by his keen and pointed humour and strong common 
sense to the success of the meeting; whilst his conversational 
powers and genial manners added greatly to the enjoyment 
of the hours of relaxation. Of his personal character he 
(Mr. Hunt) need say but little, except that it was such as to 
command for him the highest admiration and esteem. In 
America he laboured most successfully to cement unity 
amongst his professional brethren, and he formed a connect- 
ing link between them and those in England; so that both 
there and in England he would be greatly missed. 

Mr. W. Kiva (Liverpool) supported the resolution. He said 
that he believed he had known Major Dresser longer than any 
other member of the Institute; for on visiting America some 
years ago he was met, on landing at New York, by Major 
Dresser, and from that moment throughout his visit he re- 
ceived at his hands a remarkable amount of attention and 
kindness. On Major Dresser visiting England, he had the 
pleasure of introducing him to many members of the Insti- 
tute; and he bid him good-bye when he left Liverpool in 
November last. He was not then in good health, but he still 
looked forward to the probability of seeing him at the present 
meeting, and was much grieved to hear of his death. The 
circumstances of his decease were peculiarly sad, his wife 
having only died a few weeks previously. It was therefore 
especially desirable to put on record their sympathy with 
those who had suffered this double bereavement. 

Mr. Georce Livesey said that he could not add anything to 
what had been already spoken, and would therefore content 
himself by cordially endorsing—in which he felt he should 
only act as the spokesman of the meeting—everything that 
had been said. All who had known Major Dresser felt they 
had lost a warm-hearted friend ; and he did not think any- 
thing better could be done by the meeting than to send such 
an expression of sympathy to his family. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously ; the 
members all rising to their feet, in silence, as a token of 
assent. 

IxavcuraL AppREss. 

The Preswent next read his Inaugural Address, which 
appeared last week, pp. 1081-84. 

ELection or ScRUTINEERS. 

On the motion of the Presipent, Mr. C.§. Ellery, of Bath, 
and Mr. J. W. Helps, of Weston-super-Mare, were elected as 
Scrutineers of the balloting-papers. 

The Prestent said that he had received telegrams from 
the Mayors of Chesterfield and Rotherham, regretting their 
inability, from previous engagements, to attend the meeting. 








Awarp or Premiums. 
The award of premiums for papers presented at last year’s 
meeting was announced as follows :— 

1.—To Mr. W. A. Valon, for his paper on ‘ Six Months’ 
Experience with Generator Furnaces.” 

2.—To Mr. C. Hunt, for his paper on ‘‘ Coal Gas as a 
Heating Agent.” 

8.—To Mr. G. Livesey, for his paper on ‘ The Principles 
of Gasholder Construction.” 


Reapinec or Papers. 


The reading of papers was then proceeded with ; and, as in 
previous years, they are named here in the order they were 
taken, and will be published at length (together with the 
discussions to which they gave rise) in this and next week's 
JOURNAL :— 

Tuesday.—‘** The Application of Siemens’s Regenerative Gas 
Furnace to Heating Retorts at the Glasgow Gas- Works.” 
By W. Fouurs, of Glasgow. 

Wednesday.—(1) ‘‘ On the Pentane Standard, and on a New 
Form of Photometer.” By A. G. Vernon Harcourt, of 
Oxford. (2) “* The Lighting of Railway Carriages with 
Gas.” By C. E. Botrtey, of London. (8) “ The Advan- 
tages of Machinery in Drawing and Charging Retorts.” 
By J. Somervitxie, of London. 


Thursday.—(1) ‘The Jointing and Testing of Gas-Mains.”’ 
By C. W. Forxarp, of Brentford. (2) ‘‘ The Construction 
of High-Power Burners for Heating.” By T. Fiercuer, 
of Warrington. (8) ‘‘ A Description of Three Different 
Methods of Sulphur Purification.” By F. Livesey, of 
London. (4) ‘*‘ Gas-Meter Indices.” By §S. Grey, of 
London. [Taken as read; ‘An Inquiry into the Chemico- 
Physical Relations between Coal and Cannel.” By J. 
Parerson, F.G.8S., of Warrington. ‘‘ Purifiers without 
Water Lutes.” By B. G. Vener, of Eton.] 

Evection oF OFFIcers. 

The Secretary read the report of the Serutineers, showing 
that the following gentlemen had been elected office-bearers 
of the Institute for the ensuing year :— 

President.—Robert Harris, of Bow Common, London. 

Vice-Presidents.—Thomas Newbigging, of Manchester ; Denny 
Lane, of Cork; Henry Woodall, of Leeds. 

New Members of Council.— William King, of Liverpool ; 
William North, of Stourbridge; Charles Sellers, of York. 

Finance Committee.-—George T, Livesey, of London; Corbet 
Woodall, of London ; Charles Hunt, of Birmingham. 

Auditors. —Alfred Hersee and Alfred Lass. 


Committee of the Benevolent Fund.—R. P. Spice, of London ; 
W. J. Warner, of South Shields; W. A. Valon, of Rams- 
gate; J. Hepworth, of Carlisle; J. R. Frith, of Runcorn ; 
J. Storer, of Stafford. 


Mr. Harris said it was with extreme gratification that he 
heard the announcement just made, that the members had 
conferred on him the distinguished honour of being President 
for the forthcoming year. During the last few years he had 
noticed with considerable interest and satisfaction the vast 
strides which the Institute had been making. At the same 
time, it was impossible not to see that this threw more 
onerous duties on the President ; and it was with some diffi- 
dence that he undertook the task. He felt, however, that, 
with the assistance of the Vice-Presidents and the Council, 
and with the kind indulgence of the members, he might hope 
that at the end of the year he should be able to say that the 
interests of the Institute had not suffered in his hands. 

Mr. J. G. Livesay (Ventnor) inquired if the Scrutineers’ 
report mentioned the number of balloting-papers which had 
been received. 

The Secretary said the report did not mention the number ; 
but there must have been about 230 or 240—rather more 
than had ever been received before. 

Mr. C. W. Hastines asked the total number of members. 

The Secretary said about 800, including associates. 

Mr. Hastings said that the associates did not vote. It had 
come to his notice that many of the balloting-papers were 
not sent in; and Mr. Livesay and he had agreed the previous 
evening to put the question as to the number that were 
returned. It seemed to him that the balloting-papers were 
not quite in order, and that there might well be some altera- 
tion made in them. It was known that most people were 
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careless in doing their duty, and when it was stated that 
only 240 papers were returned out of 659—which he under- 
stood was the number of members entitled to vote—it really 
could hardly be called a representative return of the members 
of the Institute. In the North British Association of Gas 
Managers it was the custom to return the Committee out of 
the total number of members of the Association; but this 
plan had never been adopted in the case of the Institute. It 
was, of course, quite possible to substitute a name on the 
papers ; and it would be interesting to know whether, as a 
matter of fact, any names were substituted. 

The Prestpent said it would be utterly inconsistent with 
the principle of the ballot to divulge the condition of the 
voting-papers. They were sent in without any names attached 
to them; and it would be exceedingly indiscreet to say any- 
thing further about them. They might be altered or not ; 
but the result of the examination by the Scrutineers appointed 
by the meeting was that which had been read, and this must 
be accepted as the unanimous vote of the Institute. If mem- 
bers who had had papers sent to them failed to return them, 
it was perfectly clear that they were satisfied to abide by the 
decision of those who did so return them ; and he thought it 
showed want of taste by Mr. Hastings and Mr. Livesay to 
raise this point just at the time when the declaration of the 
Serutineers’ report was made. If the members generally 
desired the system of voting to be altered, by all means let 
them express such an opinion ; but let it be done in a regular 
way. Other societies of standing equal to the Institute adopted 
a similar method; and he thought nothing so thoroughly 
indicated the feeling of the general body of members as voting 
in the way they did. 

Mr. J. G. Livesay said that nothing was farther from his 
thoughts than to find any fault with the mode in which the 
ballot had been conducted ; it was merely a matter of curiosity 
to hear how many members did their duty in electing the 
Council and Officers. 

Puace or Next Meetine. 

The Prestent said it had been a long-established practice 
that the Institute should meet alternate years in London ; 
and he should, therefore, propose that the meeting be held 
next year in London, on the second Tuesday in June. 

Mr. J. R. Frira (Runcorn) seconded the motion, and it 
was carried unanimously. 


Derauttinc Members. 


The Secretary then read the list of those who, in accord- 
ance with Rule 44, had ceased to be members of the Institute 
by neglecting to pay their subscriptions. 

Mr. Morton suggested that the names of all the members 
should be printed each year in the Transactions ; those who 
had not paid having a blank opposite to them. This, he said, 
would be a reminder. 


THE QUALIFICATION OF ASSOCIATES. 


Mr. Corset Woopatt asked leave to make some remarks 
on a point which he had mentioned privately to the President. 
Mr. Harris had, he said, spoken of the great strides which the 
Institute had made in the course of the last few years; and it 
was with reference to one of these strides that he wished to 
say a word or two, and to move the following resolution :— 
‘That the introduction to the Institute, as associates, of so 
large a number of persons who would formerly have found 
admission only as extra-ordinary members, calls for the 
serious attention of the Council, with a view to the very con- 
siderable reduction of such admissions in the future.’’ Speak- 
ing as a member of the Council, he was not violating any 
secret in saying that this matter had been felt by other 
members of the Council, if not by all, to be of considerable 
importance ; but, after a certain precedent had been set, 
such as was followed last year, it was exceedingly difficult, 
without some expression on the part of the members 
generally, to limit the introduction of associates. He would 
remind the Institute that the class of associates was formed 
distinctly with the idea of bringing in young men—pupils 
and assistants to engineers—who were rising up into the 
profession, but whom it was hardly desirable to make full 
members, with the right of voting, and from whom it was 
not proper to expect the same subscription as was paid by 
ordinary members. But without going into the circumstances 
which led to the abolition of the class of extra-ordinary 
members, he was quite sure the Institute would agree with 
him that it was not intended, to so considerable an extent, to 
add to the numbers of the Institute a set of gentlemen who 








formerly composed the class of extra-ordinary members. It 
was intended that the elections should be limited rather than 
extended. He found, however, that this year the Institute 
had added to their numbers 28 members and 78 associates ; 
and he must say he felt some alarm at this increase. The 
subscription of the associates could hardly more than pay the 
expenses incident to membership, and he was doubtful whether, 
when the year’s accounts were made up, the cost of printing 
the proceedings this year, together with the expense of the 
meeting at Sheffield, would not more than cover the subscrip- 
tion of 10s. 6d. Again, it was a serious thing for the Insti- 
tute to carry with it so heavy a “tail” as it would do—having 
in view such visits as they had had the pleasure of paying in 
Sheffield, and which they hoped to repeat in other towns— 
not by the legitimate growth of the Institute, but by the addi- 
tion of gentlemen of the class he had named. He therefore 
begged to move the resolution which he had read, and hoped 
the passing of it would be an intimation to the Council of the 
wish of the members. 

Mr. W. Carr (Halifax) said he had great pleasure in second- 
ing the resolution. He confessed to having experienced some- 
thing of the feeling which Mr. Woodall had described when he 
heard the long list of names of associates read out. He took 
an active part in the revision of the rules some time ago, and 
his recollection of the feeling then expressed was that the 
class to be admitted as associates were to be young men likely 
to become gas managers or engineers; and their admission 
as associates would thus be a preliminary step to their ulti- 
mate membership. Last year some gentlemen were admitted 
as associates who were not of this class; though there were 
not so many as to raise any feeling of apprehension. But 
this year the question presented itself in such a form that it 
could not be left without some consideration; and he thought 
the matter should be reconsidered by the Council. He would 
not express any opinion as to the desirability of these gentle- 
men becoming connected with The Gas Institute ; but it was 
a most injudicious thing that they should be admitted as 
associates. Gentlemen of exactly the same standing formerly 
paid five guineas entrance fee to join the British Association 
of Gas Managers as extra-ordinary members, and a sub- 
scription of two guineas per annum, which they were still 
paying; and now other gentlemen of similar businesses were 
being admitted, without any entrance fee at all, on the 
simple payment of 10s. 6d. subscription. He should like the 
Council to consider the position of the gentlemen who had 
just been admitted, for it seemed to him that if they were to 
become connected with the Institute it ought to be as extra- 
ordinary members. He had certainly seconded the election of 
one gentleman ; but he told him that if he became connected 
with the Institute it ought to be as an extra-ordinary member. 
As, however, the class of extra-ordinary members had been 
abolished, he could only seek admission as an associate. He 
(Mr. Carr) should advocate the re-establishment of the extra- 
ordinary member class, and that the gentlemen to whom he 
referred should be asked to pay a similar amount to those 
who were already on that list. No doubt the Institute were 
quite willing to have the co-operation of these gentlemen ; 
but they certainly did not wish to have them as members, 
unless they came on this footing. They would be glad to be 
associated with them; but he did not think The Gas Insti- 
tute required anything of an ornamental character, and it 
would certainly not pay to take them at such a nominal 
price. If this arrangement went on, in the course of two 
or three years it would bring the Institute to a standstill. 
He could understand the difficulties the Council felt in having 
before them such propositions for election ; but if he had been 
a member of the Council he thought he should have raised 
some objection. Whether he should have been able to sus- 
tain it, he could not say; and he did not blame the Council 
for submitting the names to the meeting, more particularly 
as the meeting had endorsed them. 

Mr. Woopatt wished to add that, in speaking of the class 
of associates, he did not at all object to the admission of 
young men rising into the profession, but referred only to 
gentlemen who were merely associated with kindred pursuits. 

Mr. J. Hepworts (Carlisle) concurred in the observations 
of Mr. Woodall; but he thought they could hardly ask the 
Council to hark back, and deal with the 78 gentlemen who 
had now been admitted. He thought the Council should 
take this matter into consideration, and report to next year’s 
meeting, with a view to modifying the rule. 

Mr. Rosert Morron also supported the motion. They 
must, he thought, all have felt that the Council would have 
done well to have omitted some of the names which had 
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been put before the meeting; but no doubt they did not con- 
sider themselves at liberty to do so. If, however, this reso- 
lution were passed, it would be an expression of opinion 
which would strengthen the hands of the Council; and 
instead of thinking it necessary to recommend any alteration 
of rules, they might exercise the power vested in them, and 
not admit so many associates in future. 
The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 


Vores or THANKS. 


The Presiwent proposed a vote of thanks to the gentlemen 
who had sent in papers—both those which had been read 
and those which had been taken as read. When the members 
came to read the papers which had been presented, they would 
be found to contain a vast amount of very valuable information. 
He believed they were not by any means behind those of 
previous years in scientific interest; whilst in some cases, 
perhaps, they would be found above the average. 

Mr. W. Bares (Worksop) seconded the motion, and it was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Hepworrs next moved a vote of thanks to the Council 
for their services during the past year. 

Mr. J. G. Livesay seconded the motion, and it was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Harris moved a vote of thanks to the Scrutineers. 
Their duties were, he remarked, very onerous, and he must 
say they exercised great self-denial in absenting themselves 
from the business and pleasure of the meeting to examine 
the balloting-papers. 

Mr. P. Smuvpson (Rugby) seconded the resolution, which was 
carried with applause. 

Mr. Maexus Onren (Sydenham) next moved a vote of 
thanks to the Auditors, for their valuable services. 

Mr. Fritx seconded the motion, and it was agreed to. 

The Preswent then moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Walter 
King, for his services in connection with the Transactions of 
the Institute. 

Mr. G. Livesey seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously, 

Mr. C. Hunr said he was much pleased to have the honour 
entrusted to him of proposing a vote of thanks to the President, 
for his very able conduct during the past session; though he 
felt it most difficult to do so in adequate terms. The duties 
of the President were not now what they were formerly, when 
they were confined to the chairmanship of one council meet- 
ing, and to the presidency of a two days’ session. During 
the past year or two the session had been an almost con- 
tinuous one, and the meeting last year had hardly ended 
when the President was called upon to take action with refer- 
ence to the question of whether the Institute should assist in 
the International Electric and Gas Exhibition at the Crystal 
Palace ; and his position as Chairman of the General Com- 
mittee had been a most arduous one. All his (Mr. Hunt’s) 
colleagues on the Council would join him in saying that his 
unvarying tact and courtesy had helped them over many diffi- 
culties; and he had crowned the other obligations they were 
under to him by his excellent conduct in the chair during the 
three days of meeting. He, therefore, begged to move— That 
the warmest thanks of this meeting be presented to the 
President, for his able conduct in the chair during the present 
session; for the amount of time and trouble he has expended 
in forwarding the interests of the Institute ; and for his very 
admirable address on the opening day.” 

Mr. R. Hesxern Jones, in seconding the motion, fully 
endorsed Mr. Hunt’s remarks. 

The motion haying been put by Mr. Hunt, and carried 
unanimously, 

The Presiwpent said it was to him a moment of pride to 
find himself, at the termination of his year of office, without 
having sacrificed the good opinion of the members, though 
he felt that this opinion had always been much higher than 
he could see any justification for. He had honestly sought 
to advance the interests of the Institute; but if he had not 
allowed them to lapse, it was the most he could lay claim to. 
During the progress of the annual meeting he had depended 
very largely on the kindness and sympathy of the members, 
in which he had never found them wanting; and he felt that 
the success of the meeting had been largely due to the good 
feeling and judgment of the members. It was impossible 
for him to express the thankfulness with which he found 
himself at the end of his presidential year; not that he was 
glad to be quit of the work (which had been one of real 
pleasure and of considerable profit to himself, because he had 
to mix with those whose intellects it did one good to come in 








contact with), but because he now felt that he had gone over 
the “‘ asses’ bridge,” and, though not an old man, that he 
had passed a climax in his history. If he had to go down 
the hill afterwards, it was a satisfaction to him to think that 
he had gone over the “bridge.” Before sitting down, he had 
another duty to perform, which was at the same time a very 
great pleasure—namely, to propose that the heartiest thanks 
of the meeting be given to the Secretary, for his conduct of 
the business of the Institute. The work of the Secretary in 
the past year had been, out of all calculation, beyond that of 
any former years in the history of the Institute; and he (the 
President) did feel that the time was drawing near when they 
would find it necessary to give the Secretary further assist- 
ance, for the work was more than one could be expected 
to do. 

Mr. G. Livesey said he had great pleasure in seconding the 
resolution, having had possibly better opportunities than 
any one else of seeing the amount of work done by the 
Secretary, and the admirable way in which he performed it. 
It was no easy matter to carry on the business of an Institute 
like theirs, with some 700 or 800 members. The greater part 
of them, no doubt, were goodnatured fellows, though some- 
times there was one a bit cross-grained; and when they 
found their Secretary had for very many years conducted the 
business so admirably, and with such universal satisfaction, 
he certainly deserved a hearty vote of thanks. 

The resolution having been carried unanimously, 

Mr. Bennett, in acknowledging it, said he felt exceedingly 
obliged for the manner in which the vote had been proposed 
and passed. The members must by this time be all well 
aware that when he said it afforded him a great deal of 
pleasure to assist in such gatherings, and to see them so 
successful, he was in no way exaggerating; and if he was 
brief in expressing his acknowledgments, it was not owing to 
any want of appreciation of the kindness of the members, but 
on account of the lateness of the hour, and a consideration 
that there was yet a meeting to be held of the subscribers to 
the Benevolent Fund. 


Spectan Mretine ror THE Exxcrion or A TRUSTEE. 


The Preswent said that, in accordance with the rules, the 
meeting was made special for the election of a new Trustee 
in the room of the late Mr. E. Goddard. He should propose 
that Mr. G. Livesey be elected to the office ; and he was quite 
sure he need not say one word in recommending the motion 
to the meeting. 

Mr. Morton seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Livesey said he owed so large a debt to the Institute 
for the many kindnesses and benefits he had received at its 
hands, that the least thing he could do was to express his 
willingness to perform any service in his power. He under- 
stood there was no labour attached to this office, and no 
responsibility, for the money was all taken care of; but he 
appreciated the kindness of the members very much, and if 
there had been some work attached to the position he should 
have been most glad to have done it. 

The proceedings then ended. 


We have space to-day for only a very brief reference to the 
visits paid and the excursions made by the members of the 
Institute during the week; and shall notice those only that 
were referred to in the official programme of proceedings, 
reserving till next week others privately undertaken. 

On Tuesday afternoon it was arranged that a start should 
be made from the Gas Company’s offices in Commercial 
Street ; and omnibuses and other conveyances were provided 
to take the party to the Neepsend Gas-Works. Here a pro- 
longed inspection of the arrangement of the plant and appa- 
ratus was made, under the guidance of Mr. J. T. Key, the 
Engineer, and his assistant, Mr. Charles Campbell. An 
illustrated description of this and the other stations of the 
Company had, previous to the meeting, been circulated among 
the members; and from this we may, in an early number, 
make some extracts of general interest. 

Later in afternoon a special train of saloon carriages started 
from the gas-works siding to convey the members and their 
friends to the iron-works and collieries of Messrs. Newton, 
Chambers, and Co., Limited, at Thorncliffe and Chapeltown. 
Mr. A. M. Chambers and Mr. G. Dawson accompanied the 
party, and they were met by the Chairman of the Company 
(Mr. T. C. Newton). The whole of the very extensive works 
were in full operation, and great satisfaction was expressed 
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at the freedom permitted to the visitors to inspect every por- 
tion of the plant. A cold collation was, at the close of the 
tour of inspection, served in one of the worshops, which was 
decorated for the occasion. A few complimentary toasts were 
afterwards proposed; and subsequently the return journey 
was made, Sheffield being reached about nine o’clock. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the invitation of Messrs. John 
Brown and Co., Limited, to inspect their Atlas Iron and 
Steel Works, at Brightside, was accepted by about 600 of the 
members and their friends. Mr. J. D. Ellis, the Chairman 
of the Company, and Mr. J. C. Duncan, the Secretary, received 
the visitors; and, under their joint direction, a highly inte- 
resting afternoon was spent. The most noticeable feature in 
the programme of operations shown was the casting and roll- 
ing of compound armour-plates on the “Ellis” principle. As 
on the previous day at the Thorncliffe Collieries, refreshments 
were served before the company left the works. 

The proceedings on Wednesday evening concluded with a 
conversazione and ball at the Cutlers’ Hall. The invitations 
were issued by the Chairman and Directors of the Gas Com- 
pany ; and a most brilliant and successful gathering resulted. 
The Mayor and Mayoress received the visitors on behalf and 
in the presence of the Vice-Chairman of the Company (Mr. 
J. Hobson) and his wife. The introductions commenced at 
eight, and did not conclude till nearly nine o’clock, when the 
Rev. W. H. Dallinger, F.R.S., delivered a lecture on ‘‘ The 
Minutest Forms of Animal Life,” illustrated by the oxy- 
hydrogen light. At ten o’clock dancing commenced, and was 
kept up with great spirit till two o’clock the following 
morning. Mr. Paterson and the Mayoress danced the first 
quadrille together. The music performed, both during the 
early part of the evening and for the dancing, was excellent ; 
while the brilliant company that. assembled to do honour to 
the occasion formed a pleasing picture to the on-lookers. 
There were about 700 guests present during the evening; 
yet the size of the splendid room in which the proceedings 
took place prevented anything approaching to crowding at 
any part. 

On Thursday evening the annual dinner was held, also 
in the Cutlers’ Hall; about 200 members and their friends 
being present. Mr. Paterson occupied the chair, supported 
right and left by the Mayor (Mr. Hunter) and Mr. W. H. 
Bennett. The toast list was a long one; so long, indeed, 
that several of the toasts had, from want of time, to be 
omitted. Among the number proposed were the following :— 
‘‘The Queen,” ‘‘The Prince and Princess of Wales and the 
Rest of the Royal Family,” ‘‘ The Army, Navy, and Auxiliary 
Forces,” and ‘‘ The Mayor and Corporation of Sheffield ”"—all 
proposed by the Chairman ; while the last two were responded 
to by Major Newton and the Mayor of the town respectively. 
The latter gentleman, in his turn, proposed ‘“ Prosperity to 
The Gas Institute;” and Mr. Paterson, whose name was 
coupled with the toast, replied. Mr. Corbet Woodall proposed 
‘‘ The President-Elect ;’’ Mr. R. Harris responding. ‘The 
Local Industries” was given by Mr. T. Newbigging, and 
acknowledged by Alderman Fairburn. Mr. G. Livesey pro- 
posed ‘* Success and Prosperity to the Sheffield United Gas- 
light Company,” coupling with it the name of Mr. John 
Hobson, who responded. The last toast was ‘‘ The Visitors,” 
proposed by Mr. C. Hunt, and responded to by Mr. A. 
Chambers and Mr. J. Stores Smith. The other toasts on 
the list were: ‘‘ The Past-Presidents,” to be proposed by 
Mr. W. Carr, responded to by Mr. R. Morton; ‘‘ The Vice- 
Presidents and Council,” proposed by Mr. J. Hepworth, re- 
sponded to by Mr. R. Hesketh Jones; ‘“‘The Secretary,” 
proposed by the Chairman, responded to by Mr. Bennett ; 
“The Ladies,” proposed by Mr. C. Sellers, responded to by 
Mr. J. C. Colver; and ‘‘ The Press,” proposed by Mr. C. E. 
Jones. 

The whole of Friday was devoted to the annual excursion ; 
and had it not been for the exceedingly unpropitious state of 
the weather—a steady downpour of rain the whole day—a 
most enjoyable outing would have resulted. As it was, the 
treat afforded of an opportunity of inspecting the wonders of 
Welbeck Abbey and its surroundings was much appreciated. 
Special trains left Victoria Station, Sheffield, at ten o'clock ; 
conveying a party of more than 500 to Worksop. Here con- 
veyances of every kind were in readiness to take the whole 
of the visitors to the Duke of Portland’s unique and world- 
renowned house and grounds. Much time was spent in a 
thorough examination of the beauties of the place; and sub- 
sequently luncheon was served in the immense riding school 
on the estate. The Mayor of Sheffield occupied the chair; 
and, after the repast, photographs of the scene presented were 








taken, and ashort toast list gone through. It should be men- 
tioned that the funds for the purpose of providing the day’s 
excursion were furnished by a number of firms in the neigh- 
bourhood, who appointed, to carry out the arrangements, the 
following Local Reception Committee :—President—His Wor- 
ship the Mayor of Sheffield (Michael Hunter, Jun., Esq.). 
Vice-Presidents—His Grace the Duke of Portland, Welbeck ; 
Lord Edward Cavendish, M.P., Holker Hall; His Worship 
the Mayor of Chesterfield (Alderman John Higginbottom) ; 
His Worship the Mayor of Rotherham (Alderman John 
Kelsey); A. A. Jowitt, Esq., Master Cutler of Sheffield ; 
Frederick T. Mappin, Esq., M.P., Sheffield; Alfred Barnes, 
Esq., M.P., Chesterfield. Vice-Chairmen of the Executive 
Committee—Alderman Fairburn, Sheffield; Mr. J. C. Colver, 
Sheffield. Honorary Secretary—Mr. William Parlby, Sheffield. 
Treasurer—Mr. Albert Holdsworth, Sheffield. 





PAPERS READ. 


(1) 


ON THE APPLICATION OF SIEMENS’S REGENE- 
RATIVE GAS FURNACE TO HEATING RETORTS 
AT THE GLASGOW GAS-WORKS. 

By W. Foutis, of Glasgow. 

During the last few years several papers have been read 
before the Institute on the application of regenerative furnaces 
to heating gas-retorts, notably by Mr. G. E. Stevenson, who 
in 1880, and again in 1881, dealt very fully with the theory 
of the question. The object of the present paper is to give 
some account of the application of the principle on a scale 
sufficiently large to test its merits in actual working. 

Without entering into the theories involved, the practical 
advantages to be obtained by the use of gaseous fuel and 
regeneration, as compared with the ordinary mode of furnace- 
heating, may be thus stated: In the latter mode of heating 
there is intense local heat in the furnace, the retorts being 
heated principally by the hot products of combustion from 
the furnace. This, of necessity, causes irregular heating; and 
as it is practically impossible to admit the proper quantity of 
air suitable for all states of the fire, there is either an excess 
of air or a waste of fuel from imperfect combustion. In the 
former method the principal combustion takes place in the 
retort-setting, and amongst the retorts; thus producing much 
more regular heats, and exact regulation of the quantity of 
air required becomes practicable. Again, while in furnace- 
heating the waste gases, which necessarily leave the retort- 
setting at the temperature of the retorts, carry away to the 
chimney a large percentage of the total heat of the fuel, with 
regenerators a considerable proportion of this waste heat is 
returned to the setting, and consequently less fuel is needed 
to heat the retorts. There are other advantages which 
incidentally arise from the adoption of regenerative heating ; 
but these will be mentioned later on. 

The attention of the author has been directed to this sub- 
ject for a considerable period; and about two years ago he 
entered into communication with Dr. (now Sir) C. W. Siemens 
as to the best means of applying the principle to gas-retort 
heating. Sir C. W. Siemens, the inventor of this method of 
heating, has spent much time in the study of the subject and 
its application to a great variety of purposes; and no one has 
a more intimate knowledge of all the requirements necessary 
to success. The successful application of this method of 
heating is not so simple a matter as may at first sight appear, 
but depends on many details, a knowledge of which can only 
be acquired by long experience. The result of these commu- 
nications was the erection of four settings of eight retorts 
each, making 82 retorts in all, fitted with producers and 
regenerators. After these were started, we found many diffi- 
culties; and for a long time success appeared doubtful. One 
of the principal causes of annoyance was the character of the 
fuel we had to use. As is well known, Scotch cannel coals 
vary greatly in quality; some approaching in character to 
shale, others bearing more resemblance to splint coals. 
Certain kinds are sold at 9s. per ton; while others cost from 
25s. to 80s. But in all varieties of Scotch cannels the coke 
is much inferior to that produced from the gas coals used in 
England. The ash in many kinds of coke is from 15 to 20 
per cent., while in some it is more than 80 per cent. of the 
weight of coke. Then in many varieties the ash is very 
difficult to deal with. It does not slag, but fills up the fire 
with a soft bulky clinker. We had also, as might be expected, 
troubles arising from the workmen being entirely ignorant 
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of the method of manipulating the furnace; and there were 
other difficulties which it is unnecessary now to dwell upon. 
It is sufficient to say that, one by one, all the obstacles were 
overcome, and in the spring of last year the success of the 
four experimental ovens was so complete that it was resolved 
to go on at once extending the system. Eight additional 
ovens were converted to the regenerative principle, and during 
the summer and autumn a bench of 22 ovens, which was being 
rebuilt, was also fitted with gas producers and regenerators ; 
thus making altogether 272 retorts, which were at work all 
last winter, heated in this way. The best proof of continued 
success is that we are now extending the regenerative system 
to another 600 retorts, so that next winter we shall have at 
work about 900 retorts thus heated. 

I will now describe the construction of the furnaces as 
they are being built.* First, the producer. Many forms of 
producer were tried, in order to discover the kind best suited 
to the purpose. Producers of different shapes—some with 
bars and some without—were tried; but it was found that 
the form which gave the least trouble and yielded the most 
satisfactory results was a plain cylinder of brickwork without 
any bars, and having four holes at the bottom to admit air and 
allow the ash to be withdrawn. They are 8 feet diameter and 
7 feet deep, and are built of 9-inch brickwork enclosed in a 
malleable iron casing. The object of this casing is to bind 
the brickwork together, and also to make the producer air- 
tight, to prevent air being drawn through the joints of the 
brickwork. This is a point which it is very important to 
attend to, as any air entering elsewhere than at the bottom 
consumes the gas where it is not wanted, and destroys the 
efficiency of the arrangement. The openings at the bottom 
of the’producer are 16 in. by 114 in., and are not closed in 
any way. The producer stands in front of the retort-bench, 
and communicates with it by a flue. 

Sir C. W. Siemens'’s first idea was to endeavour to get the 
slag to flow from the producer. With the ash from some 
coals this was found to be practicable, although requiring 
great attention ; but with the ash from other coals we could 
not raise the temperature at the bottom of the producer 
sufficiently high to fuse the ash, and this method of dealing 
with it had to be abandoned. The plan ultimately adopted 
was to admit a small jet of steam at each of the openings at 
the bottom of the producer, which prevents the ash from 
slagging. This plan is completely successful. A very small 
quantity of steam is found to be sufficient; an excess of steam 
doing harm. Although our steam-boilers were working up 
to nearly their full capacity, we were able to supply the 
steam required for the 34 producers without any appreciable 
increase in fuel. The gas from the producer passes into the 
setting, where it meets with the heated air issuing from the 
regenerator. 

We now come to the regenerator. The duty of the regene- 
rator is to heat the air required to consume the producer gas 
to a temperature equal, or nearly equal, to that of the waste 
gas as it leaves the retort-setting. This and the quantity of 
air required, which depends on the character of the gas, 
determines the size of the regenerator. It should be simple 
in construction, easily accessible in all its parts, and durable. 
The air should be heated gradually through a considerable 
length of travel, so as to have as little difference of tempera- 
ture as possible on the opposite sides of the material of the 
regenerator. The regenerator in the furnaces under con- 
sideration consists of a series of flues underneath the retort- 
settings. The air enters by an adjustable slit, and passes 
into a chamber, where it is partially heated. It then passes 
through flues into the setting. ‘These flues are built of 
ordinary fire-brick and 38-inch tiles; care being taken to 
have the joints built close. The flues pass from back 
to front five times; thus giving altogether 45 feet length 
of travel for the air. On each side of the air flues are the 
waste gas flues. These run parallel to the air flues, and 
also zigzag from back to front; thus heating the air flue 
throughout its entire length, but, of course, to a higher tem- 
perature as it approaches the setting. The lower portion of 
the air flue is very little above a black heat, while the top 
portion is nearly of the same temperature as the setting. 
All parts of this regenerator are quite accessible from the 
front. It is found in practice to be very durable ; those which 
have been longest at work being quite as good as on the day 
they were built. The hot air and gas, meeting, create a 
strong heating flame throughout the entire setting. It is 
found in practice to be preferable to allow the gas and air to 





* An illustration of the furnaces was given when reporting last year’s 
meeting of the Institute. See Journar, Vol. XXXIX., p. 1205. 








enter by large openings, as by this means a longer flame is 
produced ; thus avoiding very intense local heating. 

The mode of working the furnace is as follows :—Imme- 
diately before the retorts are drawn, the ash is removed from 
the bottom holes of the producer. The cover of the pro- 
ducer is taken off, and a sufficient quantity of coke drawn 
direct from the retorts to fill it to the top. The cover is then 
replaced, and little or no attention is required for six hours. 
Some difficulty was at first experienced in keeping the cover 
air-tight. Air entering there causes the gas to burn in the pro- 
ducer, heating the flue leading to the setting, but doing little 
good to the retorts. Various plans were tried to overcome 
this difficulty ; and that which was found most successful 
was a very simple one. A luting is made of ashes and waste 
lime, ground together to the consistency of mortar. A layer 
of this, about 2 inches thick, is placed on the top of the coke, 
and the cover is bedded down on it. This luting does not 
shrink or crack, and is a very good non-conductor of heat. 
When the coke falls away it leaves it as a hard cake, which 
completely prevents the ingress of air; and when the pro- 
ducer is opened this cake is knocked away. Steam is admitted 
at each of the openings, through a small nozzle about 4 inch 
diameter, and is allowed to play gently over the opening. 
This small quantity of steam is found to be quite sufficient to 
prevent the ash from slagging ; and, except just before they 
are filled, the bottoms of the producers do not require to be 
touched—no clinkering, in the ordinary sense, being required. 
The steam also serves to improve the quality of the producer 
gas. The producer is, as already stated, filled quite to the 
top every six hours, at the end of which time it has burned 
down to about 18 inches above the bottom holes. However, 
it is then making good gas, as will be seen by the following 
table of analyses, made by Dr. Wallace, of gases taken from 
a producer at different periods of the charge (the producer 
being filled at twelve o’clock at noon) :— 


Combustible gases— lp.m 8.30 p.m. 5.40 p.m. 
Carbonic oxide and hydrogen . 827 .. 347 .. 87°6 
Non-combustible gases— 
Carbonic acid ‘ 4 @ « © Oe 53 3:4 
WOM we wee ce ct ct tl 60°0 59°0 
100°0 100°0 100°0 


These analyses also show the importance of working the 
producer at a high temperature. It will be observed that the 
gas improves in quality towards the end of the charge. As 
already stated, the producer is filled with 7 feet of red-hot 
coke drawn direct from the retorts; but, notwithstanding 
that the air has to pass through this depth of fuel, there is 
a greater quantity of carbonic acid and less carbonic oxide 
than at the end of the charge when it has to pass through a 
much less depth of fuel. The explanation is that at first the 
temperature is not sufficiently high to effect the rapid con- 
version of the carbonic acid to carbonic oxide. The heat in 
the producer gradually increases, and with this increase in 
heat the conversion goes on more rapidly. This also points 
to the importance of using hot fuel. 

The advantages of this system of heating are: A con- 
siderable saving in labour in firing ; a decrease in the quantity 
of fuel used; an increase in the quantity of gas produced 
per mouthpiece; and greater durability of the retorts and 
settings. The saving in labour will be at once apparent. 
There is no firing, in the ordinary sense, and no clinker- 
ing. The saving in fuel we find to be considerable. As 
has already been pointed out, the coke we use is very 
inferior, and consequently a much larger percentage is 
required to heat the retorts than when a better coke is 
employed. In ordinary furnace-heating we find it requires 
about 60 per cent. of the coke made to maintain the heats ; 
with the regenerative furnace, 33 per cent. is found to be 
sufficient, and we have a surplus of heat. The retorts are 
18 in. by 18 in., and 9 ft. long; and they are charged every 
three hours. The production per retort—with ordinary 
furnace-heating, and with coals yielding barely 10,000 cubic 
feet per ton—is about 7000 cubic feet in 24 hours. With the 
regenerative furnaces we get from 8000 to 8500 cubic feet in 
the same time. There is no dust or deposit of any kind on 
the outside of the retorts or in the setting; the brickwork 
after six months’ work being as clean as when it was put up. 
The heats are very uniform, and are much less depen- 
dent on the firemen than with the old system. At pre- 
sent we have a producer to each setting of eight retorts. 
We have had, however, at work for some months a producer 
supplying the retorts on both sides of the bench. This plan 
is working well; and all the settings we are now erecting are 
built so that a similar arrangement can be carried out. In 
this case the regenerators, &c., remain as before, but the gas 
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flue is carried right through from one side to the other. When 
one producer is used for both sides of the bench, the fuel 
needed is only 25 per cent. Taking the quality of the coke 
into consideration, this is a remarkably low percentage. 

As to the mode of constructing the settings, much, of course, 
depends on the arrangements of the retort-house. In the 
case now under consideration, the floors of the retort-houses 
were on a level with the ground, without any vaults or under- 
building. All underground work, therefore, had to be con- 
structed. The first 12 ovens were altered by underbuilding 
the division walls. The hydraulic main and arches were 
kept up by wooden supports, and the division walls were 
underbuilt for a depth of 7 feet. This was accomplished 
without difficulty. The ground in front of the bench was 
then excavated and tunnelled over. In the case of the next 
22 ovens, the arches required rebuilding. The old brickwork 
was therefore removed, and the foundations carried down to 
the required depth. With a tunnel completely underground, 
we found some difficulty in securing sufficient ventilation ; and 
at another works, where we are this year altering 400 retorts 
to the new system, the present foundations, which are 8 feet 
below the floor-line, are allowed to remain, and the division 
walls and arches are raised 4 feet. The new floor-line is 
thus 4 feet above, and the bottom of the tunnel 3 feet below 
the old floor-line. This will afford greater facilities for venti- 
lation, and also for construction. 

The cost of erecting the producers and regenerators will 
depend in a great measure on local circumstances. The 
following statement of the cost of altering eight settings, or 
64 retorts, which was accurately made up while the work 
was going on, may assist in forming an estimate in other 
cases :— 

Excavation . es  - 
Underpinning division walls, 

including the support of 


the hydraulic main, &c. . 184 
—— £220, or £3 8s. 9d. per mouthpiece. 


Brickwork of regenerators 
and producers . . . £169 
Ironwork ...... . 100 


—— £269, or £4 4s. 7d. do. 


Total . £489 


This includes everything required to the first tier of retorts, 
or 15 inches above the floor-line; but does not include the 
tunnelling underneath the retort-house floor, the cost of 
which will, of course, differ in each locality. Where the 
retort-bench is being rebuilt, or where underpinning is not 
required, the extra cost of building the regenerators and 
producers should not exceed £5 per mouthpiece. 


Discussion. 


Mr. W. A. Vaton (Ramsgate) said he entirely agreed with the 
main conclusions of the paper just read, for there was nothing 
brought forward which had not been borne out by his own 
experience, following the same principle, though on a some- 
what different method. He hoped the repeated bringing 
forward of this matter would induce all the members to 
adopt generators in one form or another. Those who were 
present last year, when he read a paper on the subject, would 
remember that he had not gone in for anything so elaborate 
as was now described; because he thought then, and still 
believed, that the end desired might be arrived at in a much 
cheaper and simpler form. Having followed the paper care- 
fully, there were one or two points he should like to remark 
upon ; though he wished it to be thoroughly understood that 
he was not finding fault with the system described. In the 
first place, the producer was entirely outside the setting; and 
this he considered unnecessary. He thought it should be 
inside the setting wherever possible, in order to utilize the 
heat radiated from the sides of the producer. In this case 
the whole of the heat was lost; and he could not help 
thinking that the amount must be considerable. Mr. Foulis 
said he had met with a great many difficulties before attain- 
ing anything like success; and, knowing what assistance he 
had, it seemed to him (Mr. Valon) that if this was the case 
after 20 years’ experience abroad, they must be careful about 
adopting any new system. He should have been glad if the 
reader of the paper had given further details as to the ob- 
stacles he had met with. Mr. Foulis simply said they were 
legion, and he would not enumerate them; but if he had 
told the meeting a little more about them it might have 
saved others from similar mistakes in future. He (Mr. 
Valon) thought they could always learn more from a man’s 
failures than from his successes. It appeared that this 
system produced from 8000 to 8500 cubic feet of gas per 
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mouthpiece from cannel coal. With four hours’ working on 
the system he described last year, he obtained 7800 cubic 
feet ; with five hours’ working, something less than 7000; 
and with six hours’ working, a little more than 6000. This 
was with Newcastle coal, yielding about 10,000 feet per ton. 
Mr. Foulis said the air supply when heated and returned into 
the setting was of a temperature nearly equal to that of the 
gases themselves. This might be so in some furnaces, but 
he had never been able to get a higher temperature than 
1200°, or less than one-half. If it could be attained, it would 
no doubt be a great advantage, and would be something like 
perpetual motion. The cost seemed to be about £7 12s. per 
mouthpiece, which was a great deal of money for a small 
works; though perhaps it was not large compared with the 
benefits that would arise. But, at the same time, he thought 
equal results could be realized at less expense. Last year he 
carbonized the whole of his coal by the process he described 
—a process by which every atom of energy in the furnace was 
utilized; and the result was a fuel account of about 17°55 per 
cent., or 14 lbs. for every 100lbs. of coal carbonized. The 
furnaces did not cost any more than the ordinary ones, if they 
cost as much; for, although last year he was afraid that, 
after only six months’ experience, the furnace itself would 
give out before the setting, he now found, after 18 months’ 
constant use, that the furnace would really in some cases 
outlast the setting. There being no renewal required, there- 
fore, as in the old class of furnace, it became absolutely 
cheaper than the open fireplace. 

Mr. 8. Hunter (Salford) said he had not had any experience 
with the particular form of furnace described by Mr. Foulis ; 
but during the past year or two he had worked a good many 
on the Klénne system. During last year, at the desire of his 
Committee, he made a tour in Germany, Holland, and France, 
to see what was being done in these countries with regard to 
this matter. One very important question was the first cost; 
and he must say that Mr. Valon had dealt with this in a much 
more positive manner than he would dare todo. He should 
certainly have said that the first cost was somewhat in excess 
of that of an ordinary setting ; but he had always tried to 
keep the question in this form before his own mind: ‘‘ How 
much will it come to on each ton of coal used in a retort- 
setting during its lifetime ?”’ Reckoning a retort to carbonize 
200, 300, or 400 tons—say 300 as the average—if the cost 
of the retort were divided by 300, it would only amount to 
some few halfpence per ton; the extra cost entailed being the 
construction of a regenerator furnace. But if, as against 
this, was placed on the other side the saving of labour, the 
extra cost disappeared altogether, and the comparison was all 
in favour of the new system. Although it might not always 
be easy to persuade committees or boards of directors to make 
an outlay, many of the difficulties would vanish if they were 
informed that the saving would be hundreds or thousands of 
pounds in consequence. With regard to the quantity of coke 
required for the proper heating of these furnaces, his experi- 
ence somewhat agreed with that of the reader of the paper 
and the previous speaker. At Salford they had some very 
inferior coke; but, notwithstanding this, he found that they 
did not use more than 17lbs. of coke to carbonize 100 lbs. 
of coal; whereas in an ordinary setting they would require 
something like 23lbs. He had often been asked, by visitors 
who came to see the process, how much could be made out 
of a ton of coal. But his reply was generally to this effect : 
“If you give me coal or cannel that will yield 50,000 cubic 
feet of gas to the ton, I can apply a heat that will get the 
50,000 cubic feet out of it.” This was a much better way 
of stating the case than saying that 9000, 10,000, or 11,000 
cubic feet of gas per ton could be obtained. It simply meant 
that they possessed the power of so heating the retorts as to 
take the whole of the gas out of the coal. They had tried 
what heat could be obtained in practical working, and found 
it rather an unpleasant experiment. The principal difficulty 
in the old mode of working being to obtain heat enough, they 
commenced by getting the maximum heat the regenerator 
furnace would give; but the result was a large quantity of 
pitch and stopped ascension-pipes. They had taken a ve-y 
simple means of remedying this defect, and they now worked 
the regenerator furnace with as much ease and comfort as 
any one could work an old-fashioned setting. With regard 
to labour, he could not say that there was so very much 
difference. The labour of charging and discharging the 
retorts themselves was the same ; the only difference was in 
the attention given to the furnaces. Some of the advocates 
of regenerator furnaces seemed to think that all that had to 
be done was simply to shovel in the coke at the top of the 
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generator, and rake the ashes out at the bottom; and that this 
was practically nothing at all. It was, however, not quite 
so simple a matter as this. Different kinds of coke yielded 
different products. Sometimes there was a great deal of 
clinker, and at others a large quantity of ash, which required 
a thorough cleaning out once at least in 24 hours. There 
was undoubtedly a saving of labour; but not so much as 
might be supposed. One great advantage was that the 
labour could be divided, which he believed was already done 
to a great extent in the South—employing certain men to 
attend to the charging and drawing of the retorts, and an 
inferior class for all the other work, such as bringing in the 
coal, taking away the coke, and cleaning out the furnaces. In 
the neighbourhood of Manchester it was customary to give 
one man a certain number of retorts, which he had to attend 
to entirely. On the whole, there could be no doubt of the 
advantages of the regenerator furnace. Before visiting the 
Continent he was under the impression that regenerator 
furnaces were in general use there, and that the old form 
was discarded; but he did not by any means find this to be 
the case. They were pretty much in the same experimental 
stage there as gas managers in England. In some of the large 
works, such as those in Berlin, great strides had been made, 
and the old-fashioned settings were being gradually dis- 
carded ; but, as a rule, they were in much the same position 
as in England—making experiments, and trying to find 
out the best principle, and whose system of settings they 
should adopt. Sir C. W. Siemens’s plan was largely used in 
Paris; but in other parts of France different designs were 
being adopted, such as Klénne’s, Didier’s, and Schilling’s. 
He was sure that those who had adopted any of these new 
methods would be very willing to state the results to any one 
who had not yet tried the system. 

Sir C. W. Sremens desired to thank Mr. Foulis for the 
trouble he had taken in bringing before the meeting the 
results of his experience with this furnace. It was now 
about 20 years since he (Sir C. W. Siemens) first turned 
his attention to the subject, and he then constructed in Paris 
some benches of retorts which were still in operation. The 
Paris Gas Company adopted the system at several of their 
stations, and the economical results attained had been very 
satisfactory ; but he must admit that there was one consider- 
able drawback to them—viz., their cost. A complete regenera- 
tor furnace, such as he then sought to carry out, and which 
answered exceedingly well for some purposes (for example, 
glass furnaces or for melting steel), required more room than 
was generally available in a retort-house; and therefore he 
was not surprised that English gas managers did not then 
care to adopt the system. About two years ago he observed 
that the principle of the furnace was being taken up by others, 
who had in the meantime almost lost sight of it; and what 
led him to again turn his attention to it was the imperfect 
way in which the principle was carried out. The gentleman 
who spoke first again reminded him of this imperfect adop- 
tion of the principle, which might produce certain beneficial 
results, but would never lead to that ultimate result of the 
utmost possible economy and convenience which ought always 
to be kept in view, even if it were not immediately attainable. 
When Mr. Foulis spoke to him about adopting the regenera- 
tor system at Glasgow, he gladly co-operated with him; and, 
as the meeting had been informed in the paper, there were 
exceptional difficulties to be dealt with, owing principally to 
the residue from the distillation of the coal being of a slaty 
nature, with very little carbonaceous matter. Special arrange- 
ments had to be made to meet this difficulty ; and there he 
found the advantage of having a gentleman of Mr. Foulis’s 
knowledge and perseverance at the direction of affairs. But 
for this, it was very likely the experiment would have been 
abandoned before success was attained. One gentleman had 
criticized the separate producer as being less efficient than if 
it were under the retorts. This was to a great extent a ques- 
tion of local suitability. In some places, as in Glasgow, the 
separate gas producer was in every way preferable. There 
being a great deal of clinker, it was desirable to be able to 
have access to the furnace from all sides. Where there was 
plenty of room under the retorts, it would save expense to put 
the gas producer there; and it had certain advantages—not 
altogether economical, because the amount of heat lost by 
radiation was very trifling. These, however, were questions 
that must be settled in each case by the engineer who had to 
design the works. 

Mr. H. Hacx (Saltley) said he had given close attention to 
this subject for the last few years, having first been attracted 
by it on seeing Dr. Siemens’s furnaces in operation in Paris. 





On his return to England he set to work to see what he could 
do in the same direction. He had just completed a new 
retort-house ; and, thinking he should be able to adopt the 
principle for the existing settings, he applied to Dr. Siemens 
for plans. These were very courteously supplied; but when 
he came to look into them, he found they would require the 
demolition of all he had done, and this was such a serious 
matter that he dared not propose it. Subsequently other 
plans came before him ; and, after looking at them carefully, 
and trying them ona small scale to begin with, he had at 
length erected eight beds of seven retorts each on Klénne’s 
system. Although at first they had a great deal of trouble, 
he was glad to say they persevered; and he was now so 
satisfied with the system that he was about to extend it to 
1000 mouthpieces. He found there was a considerable saving 
in labour, and while in ordinary settings he used 22 per 
cent. of coke, he was now using only 12 to 14 per cent. He 
felt convinced that the whole cost of the settings would be 
repaid in about two years by the saving effected. He had 
adopted the system under great difficulties, because (his retort- 
house having been newly built for a different method of 
carbonization) it necessitated underpinning, and carrying 
the whole of the benches on props. Those who had old retort- 
houses would do well to thoroughly consider this matter before 
rebuilding. 

Mr. W. Carr (Halifax) remarked that the first cost was a 
very important consideration, whether with regard to this or 
any other improvement. They were told by one gentleman 
that the more expensive kind of regenerator furnace would last 
out two or three settings of retorts, and by another that they 
would last five, six, or seven years. When he was in Glas- 
gow some time ago, Mr. Foulis had the kindness to show him 
a furnace which had been working some time, and from which 
the front wall had been removed so as to disclose the interior ; 
and, as far as the walls of the regenerator were concerned, 
they appeared to be quite as good as when they were originally 
putin. The only destructive action appeared to take place 
just at the point of junction of the hot air and the generator 
gases. With regard to the heat of the air as it entered the 
setting, he never saw a setting of retorts so hot as those in use 
at Glasgow. The air flue just before entering the setting was 
certainly as hot as an average retort-setting with an ordinary 
open fire; and the temperature of the air passing through 
the flue must have been very high indeed. The temperature 
of the producer was higher still—higher than any part of the 
setting. This also was an advantage, for he believed a very 
hot producer would be found to be best in the end, though it 
was not altogether agreed upon yet. Like Mr. Valon, he (Mr. 
Carr) should have been pleased to hear a little more about 
the difficulties with which Mr. Foulis had had to contend. He 
was afraid one of them would be stopped ascension-pipes ; 
but this would probably vary in different districts, according 
to the class of coal used. With regard to the cost, there 
seemed to be three different standards—first, the ordinary 
open-fire system, in which the furnace had to be renewed 
once or twice during the life of the setting; then Mr. Valon’s 
system, by which he said he could make it last aslong as the 
setting ; and, lastly, this more expensive form, which would 
last during the life of two or three settings. If this were so, 
the actual difference in cost would not be so great as at first 
sight appeared. It also seemed to him that there could be 
very little wear and tear. 

Mr. H. Peary (Burslem) asked what was the length of the 
flame, as he thought this would affect the intersity of com- 
bustion. If, as Mr. Carr said, the producer was the hottest 
part of the apparatus, there must be something wrong about 
it. The combustion of the carbonic oxide ought to be outside 
the producer, and he thought there must be cracks, or some 
defect, to produce this intense heat. 

Mr. Fouts, in reply, said that he had not written the paper 
with the slightest intention of making any comparison at all 
between one system of regenerator furnace and another, but 
simply to describe what had been done at Glasgow. With 
regard to having the producer outside the setting, this was 
a point on which there must be differences of opinion; but, 
from his experience, he should advise it being placed outside, 
wherever it was possible. It was more easy of construction, 
and as the producer was almost the only part of the arrange- 
ment which gave way and required repair, by having it out- 
side such repairs could be made without disturbing the setting. 
As to the question whether it was possible to heat the air to 
the temperature of the waste gases of the setting, the answer 
depended on the size of the regenerator. If the air were in 
contact with a sufficient area of hot surface, it could be heated 
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to any temperature desired. With reference to the difficul- 
ties they had at first, he did not suppose anything new could 
be introduced without them; but these difficulties were just 
such as would vary in different localities, and therefore he 
only referred to them incidentally. The ease with which the 
whole apparatus was worked was such that the foreman had 
no occasion to call in outside assistance ; it gave no trouble, 
and the heats were maintained from week to week with the 
greatest of regularity. With regard to the durability of the 
regenerators, the great point was to see that they were care- 
fully built in the first place ; the joining of the bricks being 
particularly attended to. When this was done, as far as he 
could see, the regenerator would stand as long as the bench 
was likely to last. He did not know exactly what was meant 
by the length of flame—probably the extent to which the 
flame extended through the setting. They found the best 
results were obtained by allowing the gas and air to enter 
through large openings. Of course, in looking into the 
setting, one could not see any flame; the whole thing was at 
a white heat, and this heat was nearly as regular at the top 
of the arch as at the bottom of the floor. There was no dif- 
ference in the heat of the top and bottom retorts. As to the 
producer, he thought Mr. Carr was mistaken in saying it was 
as hot as the interior of the setting. His (Mr. Foulis’s) 
notion at first was the same as that held by many others— 
that the proper thing was to keep the producer as cool as 
possible, and get all the heat inside the setting ; but Sir C. W. 
Siemens soon showed him that this would not do. If good 
gas were wanted there, they must have a hot producer ; they 
then ensured carbonic oxide being rapidly formed, which was 
the point desired. He would only add that the figures given 
in the paper were very carefully taken by Dr. W. Wallace, 
and were the average results of a number of experiments. 

The Prestpent said the paper was a very instructive one, 
and the discussion equally so. He was glad it had not 
developed into a comparison of one class of generator with 
another, but had turned upon the merits of this system of 
firing. He should think the experience of those who were 
using it would be a strong encouragement to others to 
adopt it, whenever an opportunity occurred ; and no doubt 
the result of the discussion would be a further development 
of the regenerator method of carbonizing. It was almost 
impossible for those who had not had some experience of the 
system to calculate the enormous advantages it afforded. The 
retort-house was reduced to half the size, to begin with; and 
the wear and tear was almost brought down to nil. He did 
not know how long the retorts would stand; but it appeared 
to him they would last as long as the regenerator. Altogether, 
the advantages were so great that he felt sure the system 
would eventually be universally adopted. 





(2) 
ON THE PENTANE STANDARD, AND ON A NEW 
FORM OF PHOTOMETER. 
By A. G. Vernon Harcourt, M.A., F.R.S. 

It is no longer necessary, in addressing an audience 
familiar with photometry, to preface the account of a pro- 
posed standard of light with a statement of the defects of the 
existing standard. That sperm candles of six to the pound, 
burning 120 grains (more or less) per hour, may give from 
1-15th to 1-18th of the light given by 5 cubic feet of common 
gas supplied hourly to a ‘‘ London” Argand, the standard 
changing while the quality of the gas supposed to be tested 
by it remains unchanged, was proved long ago. The strength 
of a chain is the strength of its weakest link ; and there is 
something ludicrous in the pains we bestow upon all the 
details of photometry, providing for a most exact comparison 
between our carefully-manufactured gas and a standard which 
goes up and down as we look at it. We English are apt to 
be credited with skill and care in matters of technical science ; 
and probably no industry better deserves this credit from our 
neighbours than the manufacture and supply of coal gas. It 
happens, consequently, that letters are received from time to 
time by the Metropolitan Gas Referees, from some colonial or 
foreign authority, asking for information as to our method 
of estimating the illuminating power of coal gas, which they 
are sure will be of great value for their guidance. They are 
not pleasant letters to answer. One has to choose between 
communicating the details of the apparatus, and the elaborate 
precautions we prescribe (smiling the while at the little good 
it will do them); or, on the other hand, avowing that our 
careful and costly system of photometry is valueless because 
we use a fluctuating standard. 








Two remarks as to the causes of the variation of candles 
may here find a place—one relating to the wicks, the other to 
the place in which they are burnt. Many of us can remember 
back to the days of snuffers, and the dimness which came on 
as the candle-wicks grew longer, and the sudden brightness 
which came from the application of the snuffers. The chief 
cause of the unequal light given by one standard candle and 
another lies in the greater or less perfection of the self- 
snuffing which the curvature of the wick produces. For the 
same consumption of sperm, the light given by two candles 
will be widely different of which one has a wick bending over 
through a right angle within } inch of the cup, and keeping 
the cup full of melted sperm, while the other has a thick 
loosely-plaited wick standing up about 4 inch within the 
flame. The second cause of variation is the greater or less 
movement of air in the room or other enclosure within which 
the candle burns. Some trials on this point have recently 
been made at the Cheltenham Gas-Works, with the result 
that the same candles tested alternately in a small room with 
no more space than the photometer requires, and in each of 
two good-sized rooms with ordinary ventilation, burnt in the 
latter case about 120 grains per hour, and less than 110 
grains in the former case. The light of the candles was not 
measured ; it varies in such cases with the consumption, but 
in a much greater degree. 

In 1877 I brought before the Chemical and Physical 
Sections of the British Association* a method of producing a 
standard flame from a gas of constant composition, and a 
burner of very simple construction which gave the same light 
as the average standard candle. It is to a proposal for sub- 
tituting this standard flame for ordinary sperm candles in 
photometry, and also to the new form of photometer which 
svands at the entrance to the hall, that your attention is now 
invited. 

An account of the pentane standard is given in the paper 
to which reference has been made, and a further account in 
a letter to the Board of Trade, printed two years later, as well 
as in the subsequent report of the Committee on Photometric 
Standards.t Butasthe standard has not been brought under 
the notice of The Gas Institute, and is not widely known, it 
may be well to describe the manner in which it is produced 
and may be reproduced anywhere and at any future time, at 
least until the petroleum wells have run dry. 

The liquid used for the preparation of the standard gas is 
the most volatile portion of American petroleum, obtained by 
first purifying the “‘ gasoline” of the air gas companies by 
agitation with oil of vitriol and with solution of caustic soda, 
and by then rectifying the product by repeated distillation 
till the whole passes over at a temperature of 120° Fahr. 
The liquid thus obtained consists of nearly pure pentane—a 
hydrocarbon bearing the same relation to amyl alcohol, or 
fousel oil, which marsh gas bears to ordinary alcohol, and 
having the formula C;Hy». It vaporizes more quickly than 
ether, and has the indispensable property, which ether has 
not, of being insoluble in water. Its purity can readily be 
tested by weighing a measured quantity. Calling water 1000, 
the specific gravity of pentane at 60° is between 628 and 631. 
Its vapour is 24 times as heavy as air. A convenient quantity 
of the standard air gas to make at one time is 4 cubic feet. 
This is made by drawing into a small gasholdet 8 cubic feet 
of air, and then discharging into it a pipette holding 9 cubic 
inches of pentane. In a few hours the gas is made; and 
since the rate of burning is half a cubic foot per hour, and a 
testing does not occupy more than five minutes, the gas thus 
made will serve for nearly 100 testings. The volume of 
vapour which adds itself to the 8 cubic feet of air as the pen- 
tane vaporizes amounts to 1-05 cubic feet, and if the experi- 
mental gasholder gives the means of reading the volume of 
its contents, the reading of the increase in volume serves to 
show whether the gas has been rightly made. An account of 
experiments upon the effect of small variations in the quality 
of the pentane and in the proportion of air is to be found in 
the papers to which reference has been made, showing that 
with moderate care no appreciable variations in the standard 
flame are likely to arise from these causes. 

From the gasholder the standard air-gas passes through a 
small meter and governor to the burner, which consists of a 
brass tube 4 inches in length and 1 inch in diameter, plugged 
with a dise 4 inch in thickness, through the middle of which 
is drilled a 34-inch hole. Gas issuing under a pressure which 
no gauge would show is apt to burn unsteadily, and to protect 
the flame with a chimney would, to a small extent, affect the 





* See Journa, Vol, XXX., p. 837. — ¢ Ibid., Vol. XXXVIIL, p, 719, 
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light, partly by interception, but chiefly because imperfection 
in the glass, otherwise imperceptible, may cause a slight con- 
vergence or divergence of the rays. But it is found that a 
flame almost as steady as that of a candle is obtained by 
making the flat top of the burner four times as wide as the 
orifice, and by placing a chimney round the burner to guide 
the air currents which rise from the heated sides of the burner 
and form an invisible chimney. 

The air-gas must be turned up or down till the flame 
touches, without passing, a fine wire stretched 24 inches 
above it.* If the height of the flame be carefully adjusted, 
small variations in the quality of the gas, and consequently 
in the rate at which it burns, may be made without affecting 
appreciably the amount of light sent forth by the flame ; and 
even large variations, made purposely, have been found to 
produce a relatively small effect. But the rate of burning 
will generally be found to lie between 0°48 and 0°52 cubic 
foot per hour. 

By many trials and a gradual adjustment of the quality of 
the air-gas and the height of the flame, the standard has been 
made to correspond to the average of a number of sperm 
candles. How far the attempt to produce a constant standard 
of light representing the ideal sperm candle has been suc- 
cessful it is not for the writer to say; but he may be 
allowed to quote the verdict of the Committee on Photometric 
Standards :— 

Sec. 4.—Compared with the sperm candle, Mr. Harcourt’s air-gas flame is 
exact and trustworthy as a standard of light. We have had before us Mr. 
Harcourt’s letter of April 8, 1879, addressed to the Board of Trade ; and his 
statements, both with regard to the untrustworthiness of the sperm candle, 
to which we have already referred, and to the advantages of the air-gas 
flame as a standard of light, are entirely borne out by our investigations. 
The flame is not subject to the chief sources of variation which affect the 
amount of light emitted by a sperm candle, and those variations to which 
it is subject are under the control of the operator. : The extreme 
difference obtained by two observers in 19 determinations, by Mr. Har- 
court’s method, of the illuminating power of a specially-stored coal gas was 
03 candle, or 1'8 per cent. 

Sec. 5.—The further question of the relation of Mr. Harcourt’s air-gas 
flame to the variable candle standard having been referred to us for 
determination by the Board of Trade, we have made the comparison by 
determining the average illuminating power of a specially-stored sample 
of coal gas alternately by means of the standard candles (as at present 
supplied to the official testing places) and by the air-gas flame. The 
average illuminating power of the coal gas according to the sperm candles 
was 15°99 candles for the fortnight the experiments lasted ; according to 
the air-gas flame the average illuminating power of the coal gas during the 
same period was 16°02 candles. Thus we found the average value of the 
—_ candle to be practically identical with the light given by the air-gas 

ame. 

The Committee proceed to recommend that for the deter- 
mination of the illuminating power of coal gas the use of the 
sperm candle should be discontinued, and that for the future 
the air-gas flame should be employed instead, as a means 
of affording with constancy the light of one average sperm 
candle. 

But the recommendation of a Committee is without effect 
unless either the old standard is abolished and a new standard 
substituted by Act of Parliament, or those who carry on un- 
official testings for their own information are persuaded that 
the plan recommended is worth a trial. The Board of Trade 
have been prevented by the block in the House of Commons, 
which has suspended many more important measures, from 
bringing under the notice of Parliament the question of a 
change in the standard of light. Until a change has been 
sanctioned, candles must be used in all official testings made 
under the Gas-Works Clauses Act. But, in the meantime, 
the adoption at gas-works of a mode of testing which would 
give at any time the true value of the gas, would both supply 
useful information as to the effect of any change in the coal 
or the mode of working, from day to day and from year to 
year, and would also furnish evidence whenever an unfayour- 
able return by the official tester was due to some eccentricity 
in the candles used. Mr. Hawksley says that since more gas 
than formerly is extracted from a ton of Newcastle coal, the 
illuminating power of the gas must be less, no matter what 
the number of candles to which it is found equal; and, in 
the absence of any trustworthy standard by which the gas of 
the present day can be compared with the gas of ten or 
twenty years ago, it must be admitted that the evidence of 
photometry is worth very little in the matter. 

Early in the present year the attention of the Metro- 
politan Gas Referees was called by Mr. Wates, the Engineer 
in charge of the Vauxhall station of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company, to a persistent difference between the return 
of the illuminating power of the gas from the testing place 
at Clapham, and the testings of the same gas at Kennington, 





* An illustration of Harcourt’s Pentane Test appeared on p. 1111 of the 
JOURNAL, Vol, XXXIX, 
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where it is stored. To gain further evidence, a set of test- 
ings was made alternately and in quick succession by the 
same observers at the gasholder station and at the testing 
place. The testings were made with a jet photometer and a 
pair of candles carried backwards and forwards. The results 
with the candles, obtained with the greatest care, were too 
discordant to be of much value ; but both they and the more 
trustworthy indications of the jet photometer confirmed the 
former experience. 

The planning of these testings suggested the desirability 
of giving to the pentane standard a portable form ; and the 
result has been the lamp, resembling a reading-lamp, which 
is burning on the table. A diagram upon the wall shows a 
section of the lamp of double the actual size. It will be 
seen that the flame is still an air-gas flame produced by 
mixing in the reservoir of the lamp the vapour of pentane 
with air. The mixture, being heavier than air, floats over the 
liquid ; its composition varying in each layer from a very rich 
gas, at the surface of the pentane, to air into which little or 
no pentane has diffused, beneath the lid. It is clear that by 
tapping this stratified mixture of gases at the proper level an 
air gas containing 3 volumes of air to 1 of pentane—the 
same that is made up in the gasholder—may be drawn off; 
the same mixture being constantly produced at the same 
level by evaporation and diffusion of pentane vapour from 
below, and inflow of air from above. With a reservoir and 
outlet as small relatively to the flow of gas as have here been 
made, if the gas were visible a whirlpool would be seen; the 
separate threads of air and pentane not blending entirely 
until they have been drawn into the pipe. Butno matter how 
the gases enter, the mixture becomes perfect before their 
journey is ended ; and the length and minimum diameter of 
the pipe having been once duly adjusted, the composition of 
the mixture, when a 24-inch flame is burning, remains as 
constant as though the gases had been previously measured 
and mixed in a holder. 

The rate of flow of the gas depends upon the height of the 
pipe within the reservoir above the surface of the burner, 
the size of the hole drilled through a plug which blocks the 
pipe at one point, and the density of the mixed gases. Any 
three of the four quantities above named being kept con- 
stant, the fourth will be constant. Thus the dimensions of 
the pipe and hole having been fixed, if the density of the 
gas is constant the rate of flow will be constant; and equally 
—and this is the principle of the lamp—if the rate of flow is 
kept constant by setting the height of the flame, the mixture 
will be the same. It will be seen that the height of the 
flame furnishes a very delicate test of the rate of flow and of 
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Harcourt’s PentaNeE PHOTOMETER ARRANGEMENT. 


the quality of the gas. For if the gas flows more quickly, 
the cause must be that it is denser, by having a larger pro- 
portion of pentane, and consequently also richer. Both the 
increased flow and the increased richness make the flame 
longer. On the other hand, if from any cause the gas enter- 
ing the pipe is below the standard quality, this will make the 
flame shorter, both from the causes which operate in the jet 
photometer, and also because the lower density will diminish 
the rate at which the gas passes to the burner. The perma- 
nent adjustment of the length of pipe and size of hole was 
made by repeated trials until the flame of the lamp gave 
exactly as much light as the standard flame. This having 
been done, similar lamps can readily be produced by measure- 
ment. 

The height above the surface of the pentane at which the 
standard gas is to be drawn off varies with the temperature, 
and therefore needs to be adjusted on each occasion and 
from time to time. It is convenient to have the means of 
making this adjustment without exposing the eyes to more 
light than falls upon them when observing (through a hole in 
a screen) whether the tip of the flame touches the wire above. 
The arrangement for this purpose consists of an india-rubber 
ball filled with water, and connected by a flexible tube with 
the bottom of the reservoir. By pressing upon the ball with 
a screw, the water can be raised to any required level in the 
reservoir ; the pentane, supplied drop by drop at about the 


rate at which it is consumed, floats on the surface of the | 


water. So much heat is absorbed by the evaporation of the 
pentane, that a constant supply of heat is necessary. Such 
a constant supply is readily obtained by fastening to the 
reservoir a stout copper wire, which supports a copper disc 
over the flame. The height and inclination of the disc above 
the flame may be altered from time to time, according to the 
temperature of the room in which the lamp is used. A glass 
T, which connects with the reservoir the supplies of water 
and of pentane, serves also as a gauge to tell the height of the 
liquids within the reservoir. A stopcock and bulb beneath 
the T serve to shut in and keep the small quantity of pen- 
tane which is in the reservoir at the end of a testing. 

It remains to describe briefly a new form of photometer 
which has been in use at Oxford for two years. The office 
of the Gas Referees has been supplied with one by Mr. 
Hartley, and Mr. Sugg has been kind enough to send another 
here to illustrate the present paper. The type is that of 
Count Rumford’s shadow photometer. As in the French 
system arranged by Foucault, the observer is screened from 
the direct light of the flames, and looks upon transmitted 
shadows, or half-lights; the chief peculiarity of this arrange- 
ment being that the surface which is illuminated by the 
standard flame is flanked on both sides by similar surfaces 
illuminated by the more distant gas flame. Through a brass 
plate in which two similar rectangular slots have been cut at 





| one is needful. 
| the 


a distance equal to their width, the light from the more 
distant burner falls on both sides, but not on the centre of a 
small paper screen, while the light of the nearer standard 
flame falls only on the centre. It is found that a good judg- 
ment can easily be made of the point when the whole of the 
paper is equally illuminated. For ordinary testing of gas, 
both burners occupy fixed positions ; the standard flame is 
set at exactly 1 foot from the centre of the screen, and the 
*“*London” Argand at 4 feet—the one being 2 inches, and 
the other 8 inches from a line perpendicular to the screen. 
The height of the standard flame having been adjusted by 
looking at its tip only and the wire above through a small 
opening in the curtain, the tester moves the stopcock which 
regulates the supply of coal gas till the illumination of the 
translucent screen is uniform. He then reads the meter 
when the minute clock strikes, and again two minutes after- 
wards. The gain or loss of the meter gives the rate of the gas 
rather more accurately than a reading after one minute. A 
table has been constructed on which the corrected illuminating 
power of the gas can be read off directly by referring to the 
tabular number, or reading of the aérorthometer* at the head 
of the columns of figures, and finding the line corresponding 
to the observed gain or loss of the meter in two minutes. No 
longer description need be given, for an examination of the 
photometer itself will make its principle and construction 
clearer than is possible by the fullest account of them. 

Three defects in the present system of photometry, apart 
from the standard employed, seem to be avoided in the pro- 
posed arrangement. First, the placing of the lights to be 
compared on opposite sides of the illuminated disc, raises a 
difficulty as to the precautions which it is proper to take for 
the exclusion of extraneous light, or light reflected from the 
back or sides of the photometer, or, it is said, from the 
surrounding air. When both lights are on the same side of 
the illuminated screen, the exclusion of diffused light, whether 
derived from the sources of light to be compared or elsewhere, 
is not essential. Darkening of the room in which the photo- 
meter stands is desirable only because it makes the eyes more 
sensitive. Secondly, when the gas has to be regulated to 
burn at 5 cubic feet per hour, and the distances have then to 
be observed at which the two sources of light illuminate the 
dise equally, two adjustments have to be made where only 
The one condition that, from the nature of 
case, must be adjusted at cach testing is the rate at 
which the gas is to be burnt. In the proposed form of 
photometer the distances are fixed, and can be verified 
at any moment by means of a 1-foot and a 4-foot rod; and 
the only adjustment needing to be made at the time of 
the testing is that on which the result depends—viz., the 
adjustment of the rate of the gas 80 as to produce equal 








* An illustrated description of this apparatus appeared i in our “ Register 
of Patents,” Vol. XL. of the Journat, p. 650. 
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illumination. Thirdly, the ‘‘London” Argand, when supplied 
with less than 5 cubic feet per hour of 16-candle gas, falls off 
in its yield of light to a degree much greater than corre- 
sponds to the falling off in the quantity or quality of the gas, 
or than a flat-flame burner would show. But a slight falling 
off in the quality of the gas is not thus exaggerated when 
this burner is always made to give the light of 16 candles— 
gas being supplied at the requisite rate. If gas is supplied at 
sufficient pressure, gas consumers can always get as much 
light as usual. The way in which they are affected when gas 
is supplied of lower quality is that they need to burn and pay 
for more gas. Thus the system to which the new photometer 
is adapted—of measuring the rate of consumption which 
yields, with the sample of gas under trial, the light of 16 
candles, and inferring thence the illuminating value of the 
gas—has the advantages of not exaggerating any deficiency 
in the gas, and of measuring directly that quality of the gas 
which affects the consumer. 

The light of one candle seen in daylight and from a dis- 
tance appears insignificant; and the remark is frequently 
made that for measuring powerful sources of light a more 
powerful standard is desirable. The remark appears to arise 
from a confusion between light and illumination. Our unit 
of light is a candle; our unit of illumination should be the 
illumination caused by 1 candle at the distance of 1 foot. 
This illumination is as good for the eyes, for reading or any 
ordinary purpose, as a stronger illumination; and the eye 
can judge of this illumination, when comparing one with 
another, quite as well as of stronger illuminations. If in 
photometry the dise or standard of light is to move about, 
and the distance between them be read, 1 foot is rather too 
short a distance. Small errors of reading or in the working 
of the apparatus become material. But if the distance is 
fixed, there is no difficulty in setting a disc or screen and the 
centre of a burner 1 foot apart with an error not exceeding 
a few hundredths of an inch; and if a powerful light is 
to be measured, a moderate-sized room will allow of placing 
the large burner 20 feet off, which is sufficient for a 400- 
candle burner. The brilliant light given by the large Siemens 
burners has been measured in this manner. 


Discussion. 


Mr. C. Hunt (Birmingham) said the gas industry generally 
was much indebted to Mr. Harcourt for the attention he had 
bestowed on this subject. There seemed little doubt that he 
had succeeded in devising a perfect standard for estimating 
the illuminating power of gas; but, at the same time, there 
was an elaboration about the apparatus which would hardly 
make it suitable for every gas-works. It would seem to be 
necessary that some skilled person should be constantly in 
attendance so as to keep the apparatus in good working order. 
Probably the answer to this objection would be that there 
should always be at every gas-works some skilled person who 
would be able to attend to an apparatus of this kind; but 
they must take things as they found them, and he feared 
that in many places this apparatus would hardly be suitable. 
There could be no doubt, however, that this standard might 
be used as a reference and guide, from time to time, for the 
adjustment of other standards. As far as his own experience 
went, he had found the simplest form of Methven’s standard 
sufficiently accurate for ordinary purposes; and for every-day 
use it could be applied with much less skill and trouble than 
this one. It occurred to him that possibly a combination of 
the two might be devised. Mr. Harcourt had intimated that 
the Government had some intention of legislating on the 
subject; and it seemed to him (Mr. Hunt) to be very necessary, 
therefore, that those interested in gas manufacture should 
make up their minds as to what they considered most advis- 
able. They knew that a Committee had been appointed who, 
he understood, were entirely in favour of the standard now 
brought forward; but it seemed very advisable that others, 
who had a paramount interest in the matter, should take it 
up and thoroughly investigate it. If it were not out of 
order, he would suggest that a Committee of the Institute 
should be appointed to inquire into the matter, and report 
fully upon it. 

Professor Wanxtyn (London) wished to ask Mr. Harcourt 
a chemical question with regard to this proposed standard. 
The raw material from which the pentane was extracted was, 
he said, American petroleum, which contained as one member 
of the series butylic hydride, which had a lower specific 
gravity even than pentane. Pentane was supposed to be the 
lightest known liquid; but aldehyde of butyl was lighter still, 
and he believed this was really the lightest known liquid. 





Now, in American petroleum there was also hexyl hydride ; 
and a mixture of this and butyl would give the same specific 
gravity as pentane. The specific gravity, therefore, would be 
no test of the purity of the substance. These substances 
were very difficult to separate by fractional distillation. The 
difficulty which had occurred to him would, he was sure, 
occur to most chemists—viz., that of securing that they 
really had pentane for their standard. American petroleum 
being a mixture of an immense number of bodies of the same 
kind, difficulties might arise. 

Mr. C. E. Jones (Chesterfield) asked if Mr. Harcourt had 
found the power of penetration of the flame vary at all 
according to the humidity of the atmosphere. It appeared 
to him that there were inevitable defects inherent in every 
manufactured standard ; and that this applied to pentane as 
well as to a candle. It was, he said, a great pity the old 
candle could not be improved, so as to allow of its being 
more relied upon. It had the merit of great simplicity in 
use, which he feared could not be said of the standard now 
brought forward. The time allowed for the diffusion of the 
pentane gas in the air seemed to him very short for the 
purpose, considering the results he had recently found, in 
experimenting on the diffusion of coal gas in air. 

Professor Foster said the objection raised by Mr. Wanklyn 
might be brought against any standard that could be intro- 
duced; and it appeared to him that whatever difficulties 
there might be in the way of a general adoption ‘of this 
standard by gas companies, it would be a very valuable 
standard for scientific investigation. The question of the 
purity of the substance was one which had been raised over 
and over again; and he might submit to Mr. Wanklyn that 
he would have to give some security for the purity of the 
sperm candles before they could be accepted. If it were 
once granted that sperm was a pure substance, the difficulty 
would end; but they all knew perfectly well that sperm 
candles were made of a mixture of substances, and the purity 
of the sperm was a far wider question than that of the 
pentane, which Mr. Harcourt proposed to obtain by fractional 
distillation. 

Mr. C. Ganpon (Sydenham) said that Mr. Harcourt had 
referred to some experiments made at Vauxhall with the jet 
photometer; and he was rather surprised, if the ordinary 
Lowe’s jet photometer was used, to find that reliable indica- 
tions were obtained from it. He knew that frequently there 
was the greatest discrepancy between the results it gave and 
those of an ordinary photometer; and if reliable indications 
could be obtained, he should very much like to know how it 
was done. 

Mr. Corset Woopatu wished to support the suggestion 
made by Mr. Hunt, that, in a matter of such great conse- 
quence to the gas industry generally, the Institute should 
take some action before any alteration was made in the 
standard which had been used for so many years. He would 
ask Mr. Harcourt whether the copper dise used in connec- 
tion with the lamp was of material consequence ; and, if so, 
whether any change made (intentionally or otherwise) in the 
amount of heating it underwent would affect the quality of 
the light. As he understood, some competitive trials were 
made, by the Committee appointed to consider photometric 
standards, between the candle and the pentane test; and, 
as he gathered from the paper, a tribute to the reliability 
of the pentane was deduced from the fact that the results 
varied only as between 15:99 and 16°02 candles. But it 
occurred to him (Mr. Woodall) that this result was as much 
a tribute to the candles as it was to the pentane. 

Mr. G. E. Stevenson (Peterborough) suggested that some 
of the inequalities attributed to the jet photometer might be 
due to the candles with which it was compared. He said he 
was led to think this might be the case because a great many 
experiments were made by the late M. Giroud (the results 
being published in a French technical periodical), which went 
to show that the jet photometer might be made very reliable 
indeed, when it was used on the principle of maintaining a 
flame at ‘a certain height to give a particular illuminating 
power, whatever might be the quality of the gas. M. Giroud 
found that he was able to vary the quality of the gas within 
very wide limits, and yet maintain the same illuminating 
power, if the flame were kept at the same height. No doubt 
Mr. Harcourt was quite aware of these experiments, and he 
(Mr. Stevenson) would be very glad indeed to have his opinion 
as to their trustworthiness ; because, if investigation were to 
be made to determine what should be the new standard for 
photometry, experiments made in other countries should also 
be taken into account. He saw no reason at present why 
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coal gas should not itself be made the actual unit of light, 
as well as any other gas that could be produced. It was 
true that it was subject to greater variations than such a 
substance as pentane; but, scientifically considered, neither 
pentane nor any other substance would be always exactly the 
same, and give identical results. If it were true that, what- 
ever might be the gas employed, a flame of a certain length 
and width would give the same illuminating power, there 
was no reason why coal gas should not be used for testing 
itself. They had already done something in this way by 
adopting the Methven standard ; but this was not recognized 
as the unit of light, which was really the thing required. He 
would also ask Mr. Harcourt the amount of pressure which 
might be put on the gasholder of the apparatus without 
interfering with the volatilization of the pentane. 

Professor Foster said there was one point he had omitted 
to mention—namely, the question of the effect of barometric 
pressure on the results obtained. 

Mr. R. Morton (Nine Elms) supported Mr. Hunt's pro- 
posal, but thought it should go a little farther. If the sug- 
gested Committee were to inquire and report to the next 
meeting of the Institute, it might, he said, be too late to be 
of any practical use with regard to possible legislation; and 
he would therefore suggest that the Council should be em- 
powered to make to the Board of Trade any representations 
on the matter they saw fit. He had been very much gratified 
with the paper; but thought the apparatus was rather too 
elaborate for ordinary use. The photometer which had been 
described seemed very simple, and much more easily em- 
ployed by ordinary men than the present arrangement. He 
therefore hoped to see it shortly in use. 

Mr. G. B. Irons (Gosport) felt much indebted to Mr. Har- 
court for his labours on the subject of photometry, and hoped 
he would continue them until he could bring before the 
Institute a still more perfect standard. This question was, 
he said, discussed at the time of the Electrical Exhibition in 
Paris, a large amount of time being spent in endeavouring to 
discover a unit of light; and if there was to be any alteration 
in the English standard, and such alteration was to emanate 
from the Institute, he should desire the standard to be as 
perfect as was possible. It was not only gas manufacturers, 
but corporations and official testers, who were interested in 
this matter. ‘The report of the Commitiee on Photometric 
Standards which had been made to the Board of Trade, had 
been forwarded to nearly all the gas companies, as well as 
to a great many of the official testers; and it was within 
his knowledge that some of these gentlemen intended to 
oppose the adoption of Mr. Harcourt’s standard. He hoped 
the whole matter would be very carefully considered before 
any change was made. 

Mr. R. Harris (Bow Common) thought there might pos- 
sibly be some confusion in the minds of certain members as 
to the way in which Mr. Harcourt proposed that the pentane 
should be used. There was on the table a lamp, which, he 
said, had been described as a possible means of employing it; 
and some might think this was the only form, and therefore 
there was an amount of elaboration about it which was not 
very attractive. He, however, believed Mr. Harcourt’s idea 
was that, in general practice, the pentane should be stored in 
an ordinary experimental gasholder, and be burned from it 
in the usual way. 

Mr. G. C. Trewsy (Beckton) said that there was one very 
important statement made by Mr. Harcourt, with regard to 
the increase in the production of gas of late years. It was a 
great surprise to him to hear that this increase was supposed 
to be at the expense of illuminating power ; and the notion 
ought to be authoritatively contradicted. They all well knew 
there were great improvements, not only in the shape of 
the retorts, but also in the method of charging, as well as in 
other details of manufacture, which had done a great deal to 
increase the quantity of gas obtained from coal ; and not only 
so, but great attention had been given to the quality of the 
coal used for gas making. He quite endorsed what had been 
said by other speakers as to the importance of this subject ; 
but it was impossible to discuss it properly without having 
some experience in the working of this new test. He heartily 
supported the recommendation that a Committee of the 
Institute should be appointed to investigate this subject as 
soon as possible. 

The Presmpent remarked that he should be prepared to 
move a resolution on the subject when Mr. Harcourt had 
made his reply. 

Mr. Harcourt said he feared it would be useless for him 
to attempt a defence of tlie arrangement he proposed against 





the charge of complication. His only appeal was to trial; 
and he hoped that many would try it. As to Mr. Wanklyn’s 
question, he might say that he naturally did not attempt to 
cover the whole ground in his paper, as he had dealt with the 
subject before, in the paper laid before the Chemical Section 
of the British Association in 1877; and he there gave a full 
account of the constitution of American petroleum. It was, 
however, a question not of chemical purity, but of actual 
experience, whether as a matter of fact the liquid—call it 
what they pleased—which was obtained by the rectification 
of oil of petroleum, within a certain limit of temperature, for 
a definite time, did (taking one trial with another) give the 
same amount of light. It was on this test alone that he 
wished to rest his case; and this trial he had made very 
carefully and repeatedly. He had obtained the petroleum 
from different sources; but was not sure that it did not all 
come originally from one in America. He had also made a 
large number of experiments, comparing with this liquid, as 
ordinarily prepared, the same quality prepared at a rather 
lower or rather higher boiling point; and he found that 
the illuminating power was not appreciably different within 
certain rather wide limits—these limits being wider, in fact, 
than any which would occur with ordinary care. If his pro- 
posal were generally adopted, he hoped that some practical 
chemists of experience would undertake the rectification of 
the pentane. The actual test of the specific gravity was by 
weighing a measured quantity, and was a quite sufficient test 
of its purity. There were only a few lighter things ; and it 
was not very likely that a mixture of butane and tetrane 
would give a specific gravity within the limits he had named. 
At the same time he recognized that this substance was not 
the pure pentane. It consisted principally of this; but there 
were, no doubt, also present in it certain homologous hydro- 
carbons, which lay both below it and above it in the series. 
He rested entirely on the photometric identity of the substance 
thus prepared. Mr. Jones had spoken of the advantages of 
the candle; and he (Mr. Harcourt) had always appreciated 
very strongly the conveniences of this standard. If it were 
possible to go into any shop, or even to a certain number of 
makers, and get in a little packet all one wanted, it would be 
an immense boon. It was very simple; all that had to be 
done was to light it. The only other requisite was to believe 
in it ; and this, unfortunately, he could not do. M. Giroud 
had made a number of delicate tests, using a coal-gas jet of 
certain length ; and this illustrated his (Mr. Harcourt’s) point 
very strongly. Taking an article which nobody maintained 
was always the same, and using it with a uniform height of 
flame, the amount of light given was very nearly the same. 
This was why he believed this system, having a constant 
flame 24 inches high, would give accurate results, even 
although there might be minute differences in the composition 
of the hydrocarbon employed. Mr. Foster agreed with him 
that absolute purity of the article employed was unattainable, 
but was not necessary. The question of barometric pres- 
sure was a very difficult one; and he wished he could 
throw more light upon it. The great drawback was that, 
until they had an electric standard—an incandescent light 
that would always remain the same, independent of barometric 
pressure, being in a vacuous globe—everything with which 
the light could be compared was also affected, equally or 
unequally, by variations in barometric pressure. He did 
not see his way, therefore, except by an electric standard, 
to make any useful comparison. Very possibly there were 
variations from this cause, but he thought it unlikely they 
would practically affect the testing. Whatever effect baro- 
metric changes produced in this light, a similar effect would 
probably be produced on the coal-gas flame. It would lead 
him too far to go into a discussion of the jet photometer. He 
only meant to say that in any attempt to ascertain whether 
the value of a gas was the same at the place of manufacture 
as at a point some distance off, he would rather trust to carry- 
ing with him a jet photometer, and, having set it accurately, 
seeing whether the gas in the two places gave at the same 
pressure the same height of flame, than to carrying a pair of 
candles and making the test with them. Mr. Woodall had 
asked whether the conclusion come to by the Committee on 
Photometric Standards—that the light given by this standard 
flame was the same as the light which in a fortnight’s experi- 
ments they had obtained with candles—did not support the 
use of candles; but it was not so, and for this reason: What 
these tests referred to was the average of some hundreds of 
experiments. The condition which any new standard must 
fulfil was to stand in a known relation to the results obtained 
from candles, if only a sufficient number of them were employed 
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in making the tests. It might give the same amount of light as 
one candle, or of some other light like the Carcel lamp, the rela- 
tion of which to the candle was more or less well known. But 
the fact that a certain average was obtained from testing a 
number of candles, which average was the same as the light 
obtained from a proposed standard, said nothing in favour of 
candles. The effect of a greater or less weight on the gasholder 
on the evaporation of the pentane had been asked about. He 
might reply that it was a question of the tension of the pentane 
at different temperatures. At any ordinary temperature the 
tension to which the vapour of a hydrocarbon had to rise, in 
order that a volume of it might be made, was about one-third 
of the atmospheric pressure. The excess of tension was 
sufficiently great for the weight put on the gasholder to be 
quite immaterial; for this purpose it would be necessary to 
put on the gasholder something like another half atmosphere 
of pressure before it would at all interfere with the volatili- 
zation of this liquid. It was so convenient to speak of a 
yacuum—meaning just so much defect of pressure as would 
raise water one or two inches—that people did not sufficiently 
remember the immense disproportion between this pressure 
and the atmospheric pressure from which it was subtracted. 
He heartily welcomed, and if he were a member of the 
Institute he would support, the proposal for a Committee to 
inquire further into this matter on the part of the Institute ; 
and he should certainly feel rewarded for any pains the writing 
of the paper had cost him, if the result were some additional 
investigation into the photometric standard. His strongest 
feeling was that, being to some extent responsible for the 
testings that were carried on, he wished to see the candle 
superseded by something or other. He cared comparatively 
little whether his particular standard were accepted, provided 
a constant standard could be obtained. He did not know 
any way in which such an inquiry could be better made, 
with greater certainty of its being done competently and with 
proper consideration for all interests, than if the motion 
which the President was about to propose were carried. The 
lamp before the meeting was constructed hastily, and only 
for the purpose of having a portable standard ; but he found 
that he could produce with this lamp a light exactly the same 
as that given in the other case. Still, he had no doubt the 
most trustworthy standard would be gas prepared as he 
suggested, stored in a holder, and flowing through a meter 
and governor. 

The Present said all present might congratulate them- 
selves on this very excellent paper and the discussion which 
had followed, both of which were calculated to be of service 
to the gas interest. He had invited Mr. Harcourt to contri- 
bute a paper on this subject, knowing that it was in contem- 
plation by the Board of Trade to introduce this year, if the 
state of business had allowed it, a Bill legalizing the pentane 
standard. He could not but feel that it was a matter which 
closely affected the interests of gas proprietor; and also one 
which The Gas Institute, as a representative body, should 
take up. The Council should be empowered to do whatever 
they eventually found to be necessary in dealing either with 
the Board of Trade or with Parliament with reference to the 
adoption of any new standard which might be brought for- 
ward. He had hada communication from the French Society 
of Gas Engineers requesting the Institute to join them in an 
investigation into standards of light upon which they were 
now engaged. As the members all knew, the standard in 
France was not the same as in England—in fact, they had 
two standards ; but they were now investigating the question, 
and it would be most desirable that the Institute should work 
in jharmony with them in endeavouring to obtain a universal 
standard. He would therefore move—*‘ That the question 
of standards of light be referred to the Council, with power 
to act as seems best in their judgment.” 

Mr. Hounrt seconded the resolution, and it was agreed to. 


Society or ENGINEERS.—At the invitation of Mr. M. Ogle Tarbotton, 
M. Inst. C.E., Borough Engineer of Nottingham, and of the Mayor of the 
town (Mr. L. Lindley), the Council of the Society of Engineers visited 
Nottingham the week before last, and were most hospitably entertained, 
and conducted over the several extensive gas and water works of the Cor- 


poration. Other visits had been arranged by Mr. Tarbotton; but time 
did not permit of their being paid. The first place visited was the new 
pumping station at i a where wells have been sunk into the new 
red sandstone. From Papplewick the party drove to the Bestwood pump- 
ing station, where they were entertained at lunch by the Mayor. The 
Basford Gas-Works were next visited, where attention was specially 
directed to two large gasholders 180 feet in diameter which have lately 
been erected by Messrs. S. Cutler and Sons. During their visit to Not- 
tingham the Council dined with the members of the Chesterfield and 
Derbyshire Institute of Engineers, who were meeting in the town at the 
time, the President of the Society (Mr. Jabez Church, M. Inst. C.E.) pre- 
siding ; and they were also entertained at a soirée at Mr. Tarbotton’s. 





Correspondence, 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.]} 


THE GAS INSTITUTE AND GAS ENGINEERING. 

Sir,—The discussion on this matter, so far as it has gone, together 
with your own comments, have doubtless interested many of the members 
of the Institute; and, if not trespassing on your space, I should like to 
supplement my former letter. 

Although the method suggested therein, of raising the status of gas 
engineering, has been thought to be rather vague and visionary, I believe 
it is only a slight misunderstanding ; for to me the means are eminently 
simple and practical. The word “ profession” has great elasticity and 
many meanings; but the definition given in Worcester’s Dictionary answers 
my purpose best. That the issue may be more clearly laid down, and my 
previous letter better understood, I may here give his definition—viz.» 
a calling, a vocation, an occupation, a business, office, employment ; 
‘especially an employment requiring a learned education.” That gas 
engineering was such an employment, I tried (however inadequately) to 
show; and, further, being such, The Gas Institute should issue a syllabus 
of study, hold examinations, and grant certificates or confer degrees. 
That certificates so obtained from such a body would be of ‘‘ commercial 
value ’’ to those obtaining them, requires no argument to prove. 

I did not mean to advocate that the Institute should found a chair for 
the subject of ‘‘ gas engineering”’ in some of our Technical Colleges ; 
but I do advocate that The Gas Institute should take up this matter, and, 
from its members, select a Committee, who, during the ensuing year, 
might prepare a report, showing the conditions to be fulfilled by candi- 
dates, the syllabus of subjects, the form of certificate, and all other 
details. This report might be presented at the 1884 meeting, and, if 
approved, be passed into law, and examiners appointed. In this way I 
believe a “* profession ’’ may be constituted as such, even by the men who 
live by it. That a man’s ability to act as a gas manager cannot be 
recognized till he has acted as such, I still cannot admit. In mining, no 
man is allowed to act as the ‘‘ manager ”’ till he holds a manager’s cer- 
tificate. In most professions I think the rule is, first prove your ability ; 
secondly, obtain employment. In gas engineering at present the rule is 
reversed—first obtain a situation in the best way you can ; secondly, like 
the beggars in London, make the most of the circumstances in which 
you are placed, for it does not always follow that ‘‘ he is a bad doctor 
who has a poor practice.” 

I have been most struck by the comments, in the Journan of the 
5th inst., on ‘‘ practical experience ’’ and ‘‘ paper examination.’’ Prac- 
tical knowledge must ever be the highest factor in determining a man’s 
ability in such a subject as ‘‘ gas engineering ;’’ and had I the slightest 
idea that the practical man’s prospect would be in any way diminished, 
I should regret ever mentioning the subject. Far from this, it is as one 
of them that I write; and I believe it would enhance our position, by 
stimulating our efforts and brightening our prospects. I have every 
confidence that, in an Institute so largely composed of self-made men, 
care will be taken any man who has served the requisite time in a gas- 
works may, by perseverance and self-culture, obtain the certificates 
granted by them. Here let me say I would not advocate the filling of 
positions only by men properly trained, whatever inducement is held out 
for men to be properly trained. I should put no stumbling-block in the 
way of those not so trained, but leave the matter to be settled between 
employers and employed. 

I agree with ‘“*Owen Merriman” that no amount of book-learning 
will supply the place of practical experience ; and of this fact cognizance 
would be takea in fixing the conditions to be fulfilled by candidates 
before examination. These conditions being fulfilled, I believe a ‘* paper 
examination,” set by competent and practical engineers in the pro- 
fession, to be as reliable a test of actual ability as any other form. 
Theory and practice are both necessary ; and both together are better 
than either separate. 


June 9, 1883. Nemit MEIKLEJOHN. 


Lymm Locat Boarp Gas Suppiy.—At the meeting of the Lymm Local 
Board on the 7th inst., a report on their gas-works, by Mr. J. Paterson, 
of Warrington, was presented. It stated that a considerable improve- 
ment had been effected in the works since his previous visit some 
few years since; and their present condition reflected great credit on the 
Manager. The producing and storeage power were sufficient for a greatly- 
increased supply; their weakness lying in the distributing plant—a 
condition by no means unusual in the case of gas industries. He found 
the capacity of the trunk mains from the works to the town much too 
small. Ata point 730 yards from the works the discharging power, under 
a pressure of 15-10ths, was equal to 8200 cubic feet per hour—a volume 
which was quite inadequate for a satisfactory supply, being greatly dimi- 
nished by its subdivision into a number of small mains where the rubbing 
surface was considerable. He recommended that a 9-inch main be substi- 
tuted, the discharging power of which, at the point named, under similar 
pressure, would be 30,000 cubic feet per hour. He stated in detail his 
observations and opinion respecting several other deficiencies, and the 
cheapest and most satisfactory method of correcting them. 

Tue Price or Gas at Wuitwortu.—At the last meeting of the Whit- 
worth Vale Local Board, the subject of the price charged for gas by the 
Whitworth Vale Gas Company was under consideration. Mr. Dawson 
said he had ascertained the prices charged for gas in the surrounding 
districts, and had found them to be as follows :—In Heywood the charge 
to ordinary consumers was 5s. per 1000 cubic feet, and 1s. 3d. discount, 
which brought the price down to 3s. 9d. In Wardle, which was supplied 
from Rochdale, it was 3s. 10d.; in Milnrow, which had its own gas- 
works, 4s,; in Littleborough, which also had a supply of its own, the price, 
deducting discount, was 3s. 1ld.; in Bacup, with discount, it was 3s. 73d. ; 
in Todmorden, 3s. 10d.; and Shaw (supplied from Oldham), 3s., after 
deducting discount. In the Whitworth Local !Board district the price 
charged to ordinary consumers was 4s. 2d. per 1000 feet, and he thought 
that the Board, as the representatives of the ratepayers, should take up 
the matter. They knew the value the Gas Company put upon their works 
when the Board approached them with a view to purchase the plant. As 
ratepayers the Board ought to look after themselves on both sides. He 
introduced the question as one of necessity, for they had to compete with 
neighbouring districts, and they should try to be as well served. Mr. Hill 
moved that a deputation wait upon the Directors of the Gas Company, and 
see if they could obtain a reduction in the price of gas, Mr. Rudman 
seconded the resolution, which was passed. 
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THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE GAS INSTITUTE AT 
SHEFFIELD. 


Ir anything had been needed to show the hold that gaseous 
firing for retorts has now obtained on the minds of gas engi- 
neers, it was supplied by the circumstances which brought 
Mr. Foulis, of Glasgow, to read his paper before The Gas 
Institute at Sheffield. Sir C. W. Siemens’s patent for 
regenerative furnaces consuming carbonic oxide gas was 





taken out in 1860; but it is not too muc h to say that when 
the progress of German engineers, in adapting the same 
principle by simple methods suitable for gas-works, was 
placed before English readers of the Journan, about four 
years ago, very few gas engineers in this country had any 
knowledge of, or interest in the matter. This indifference 
soon disappeared, and several enterprising gas managers set 
to work to discover for themselves the rights and wrongs of 
the system. How they succeeded has frequently been told, and 
by none more intelligibly than by Mr. Valon, who now stands 
in the unique position among his confréres of possessing car- 
bonizing plant wholly fired by gaseous fuel. It is, however, 
creditable to Mr. Foulis and his Committee that, having 
determined to make an extended trial of a regenerative gas 
furnace, they went straight to the original source of infor- 
mation on the subject, and put themselves in the hands of 
Sir C. W. Siemens. On the other hand, it was fortunate for 
the latter gentleman that he could look for guidance in 
practical details to Mr. Foulis; and, indeed, he gracefully 
confessed before the Institute, in the course of the discussion 
on Mr. Foulis’s paper, that the credit of ultimate success 
lies with the Glasgow engineer. It was asked, as a gentle 
satire upon the Siemens system, why there should have 
been so many difficulties in making it work at Glasgow after 
it had been used for twenty years in Paris. But surely there 
is all the difference in the world between the necessities of 
gas making when the product is of 25 and 12 candle power ; 
and the difference shows itself in the residual coke more 
particularly than elsewhere. In all the discussion there was 
a gratifying consensus of opinion in favour of gaseous firing, 
chiefly on the score of its regularity and almost infinite range 
of power. Arising out of ‘the paper there were, however, 
two considerations which did not receive proper attention ; 
while there was one which was too much emphasized. This 
was the question of cost of erection, which is seldom fairly 
stated by all parties in a discussion of this kind. It cannot 
be too strongly urged that the question of cost—that is to 
say, of the perfection of the structural arrangements for 
effecting regeneration, and thereby saving fuel—is entirely a 
relative one. Neither the. che apest nor the most costly 
structure is necessarily the best always and everywhere. It 
is unwise to perplex doubtful minds with this side of the 
question, since the matter of a few pounds of coke more or 
less—which is admittedly all that separates Mr. Foulis from 
Mr. Valon—is nothing to the purpose. On other grounds, 
even if the coke saved has to be given away, the gas furnace 
in any trustworthy shape is the best. This argument dis- 
poses of the two last points—perfection of working, and cost 
of structure —which we have singled out for notice. The 
other is more closely related to the Glasgow generator as 
distinguished from others—we refer to its high initial tempera- 
ture. Mr. Carr testified to this point, although he certainly 
overstepped the mark in supposing that the producer was 
hotter than the setting; and the fact seems to have upset the 
ideas of Mr. Peaty, who clung to the notion that carbonic oxide 
must be produced at a comparatively low temperature. It 
should be observed, in order to clear up the point, that carbonic 
oxide may be, and indeed must be produced at a very high as 
well as at a low temperature. This follows from the action of 
dissociation, whereby carbonic acid is broken up, at anything 
above 2000° Fahr., into carbonic oxide; the other equivalent 
of oxygen taking up another atom of carbon, if within reach. 
In illustration of this action, it has been pointed out that the 
fire-box of an ordinary locomotive is a gas furnace, the inten- 
sity of the heat causing the dissociation of the carbonic acid, 
first formed by the action of air upon the fuel, into carbonic 
oxide. All that Mr. Foulis has proved in this matter by his 
recorded practice is simply that it is possible, and even 
preferable in some cases, to work at the top of the scale of 
combustion instead of at the bottom. 

Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s paper was better to listen to than 
to read. Much of this is due to the personal charm of the 
reader’s manner, when dealing with physico-chemical topics, 
as he always does, with the air of a master. This was 
specially noticeable in his reply upon the discussion. He 
began his paper with a description of his pentane standard as 
ordinarily prepared, and went on to describe the new portable 
form of it illustrated in our columns last week. It may be 
taken for granted that the reliability of Mr. Harcourt’s 
substitute for the standard candle—which he can admtvre but 
cannot believe in—depends wholly upon the assumption that 
a flame of air carburetied with pentane, issuing from a round 
hole one-quarter of an inch in diameter, and burning to a 
length of two and a half inches, will always show the same 
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intrinsic brilliancy. This is practically all that there is 
to trust to; for if we once depart from this cardinal point 
of faith in the dimensions of the flame, we are liable to 
doubts arising from variety in the composition of the 
carburetted air, the influences of barometrical pressure, 
temperature, and what not. If, however, we can only 
rely upon the measurements, all this disturbance may 
be avoided. Here the late M. Giroud comes to Mr. Har- 
court’s assistance, and testifies that, even with coal gas of 
varying composition, a jet flame of constant dimensions is 
also of constant illuminating power. There are other testi- 
monies to the same purport; and if they are right, and Mr. 
Harcourt is right, then it would appear that in his so-called 
portable lamp standard he really does all that is necessary to 
ensure accurate results. When the flame of standard dimen- 
sions is produced, what need is there for troubling about a 
gasholder, meter, or any other of the paraphernalia for the per- 
manent storeage of the pentane gas ? Why not make and use it 
in the simplest possible manner? This is one of the points to 
which the attention of the proposed Committee on Photometry 
might be profitably directed. It would appear that after 
having established the invariability of the 24 by + inch jet, 
and its value as compared with the candle, the Committee 
should decide upon the readiest and handiest method of pro- 
ducing it. As we said before, everything hinges upon the 
first point ; after which, as we believe the prevalent dislike 
to the gasholder-mixing process to have some ground, it will 
be necessary to thoroughly examine the second aspect of 
the question. The character of the discussion on the paper 
was exceptionally good, and the practical outcome of it has 
already been noticed. We sympathize strongly with those 
who dread legislative tampering with the old-established 
candle standard, for fear lest an impracticable substitute 
should be forced upon them. On the other hand, we have 
little patience with those who see ‘‘ complications” in all 
new apparatus; as though all gas apparatus must be kept 
down to the level of the shovel or sledge-hammer. Surely, 
any man who can conduct a test for ammonia or sulphur 
could as easily manage the Harcourt pentane process. There 
are, however, many points of the paper and discussion that 
give occasion for reflection when attentively regarded. 

Mr. Botley’s work in connection with the lighting of rail- 
way carriages by gas is very interesting, but is not calculated 
to arouse very much discussion in a meeting of gas engineers. 
The only people who would be likely to adversely criticize it 
are the oil gas or oil lamp makers, who were happily not 
present when Mr. Botley read his paper in the Firth College. 
It is most important to have the working results of Pintsch’s 
process of oil gas making fairly stated by an independent 
authority at a time when all kinds of delusions on the sub- 
ject of petroleum gas continue to haunt us. When schemes 
of the Dixon or Chamberlain class are put forward, it should 
be conclusive to refer their authors to Mr. Botley, who finds 
that petroleum gas costs 14s. or 15s. per thousand cubic feet. 
It is startling to find, after all that has been said on the sub- 
ject, that the loss of illuminating power upon compression in 
the case of common gas is so small as was stated by Mr. 
Botley. It is probable that had the majority of Mr. Botley’s 
audience been asked beforehand what would be the effect of 
compressing gas of 154-candle power to about 200 lbs. per 
square inch, the reply would have been to the effect that 
nearly all the goodness would be squeezed out of it. On the 
whole, although the interest of the subject is naturally limited, 
this communication of Mr. Botley’s was one of the best 
worked out of all the papers presented to the Institute this 
year. This much may be observed in view of what the 
author had to say both of oil and coal gas. 

Mr. John Somerville, of all gas engineers now living, 
should be one of the best qualified to deal with the question 
of mechanical stoking in its modern stage—that is to say, 
since it has been decided to keep the machinery outside the 
retort. Mr. Somerville is open to confess now that the Best 
and Holden, and his own machines, of thirteen or fourteen 
years ago, aimed at doing too much. Mr. West deserves 
credit for seeing that the aim of machinery in the retort-house 
should be to assist and not to supersede the stoker, by re- 
lieving him of the necessity for lifting the coal, and sustain- 
ing by his own strength the weight of the charging-tools 
and accessories. Now that Mr. West has gone beyond this 
primitive idea, and called in the aid of power, it is possible 
to compare his with other machines for doing similar work— 
a comparison that was not possible before. Mr. Somerville 
speaks very highly of the West machinery, and has besides 
collected a great deal of valuable statistical information 
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relating to other machines. It is, impossible, however, for 
any one not previously versed in the matter to decide which 
is the best system for use in any particular case without actual 
inspection of them all. There are not many, after all; for the 
systems of West, Foulis, and Ross appear to occupy the field, 
to the practical exclusion of others. It cannot be denied that all 
are costly to begin with, when taken in their fullest develop- 
ment. Then the Foulis machine can only be economically used 
where water is cheap; and the Ross charger demands retorts 
divided by a central diaphragm. On the other hand, it can- 
not be denied that the West machine has hitherto been 
linked with a system of carbonizing which, in itself a great 
improvement upon the defective systems previously in use 
in many works, has shown an adventitious benefit for the 
machine. This consideration should, of course, be eliminated 
from some very flattering records of its performance ; but, fortu- 
nately, enough remains to warrant high commendation of the 
mechanism, As to this, the South Metropolitan trials are 
conclusive. In further explanation of Mr. Leather’s remarks 
upon the rather poor results obtained at Burnley, it should 
be remembered that while the mechanical stoker has only 
been applied in one retort-house, Mr. Leather’s savings of 
labour appear to embrace the working of two houses, and 
consequently do not testify as much for the machine as 
though only the one containing it had been taken. On the 
whole, perhaps the chief value of this paper lies in its record- 
ing the high-water mark of contemporary practice in this 
regard. 

It cannot be said that Mr. Folkard added much to the 
knowledge of the meeting on the subject of the jointing of 
gas-mains. The expansion and contraction of underground 
mains through temperature is a favourite idea in the imagina- 
tion of some engineers. As was pointed out in the discussion, 
however, it is probable that this action is inappreciable at a 
clear depth of 2 feet and upwards below the surface. The 
evidence of soil pollution round old gas-mains is often adduced 
as evidence of this action ; but, in order that such an argument 
may hold good, it must be shown that the same effect could not 
be otherwise caused. Strangely enough, the ceaseless jarring 
of joints by the traffic over the roads is forgotten by most 
writers on this subject ; yet this is more than sufficient to account 
for all the shaking loose of old joints that is ever observed. 
It is probable that the displacement of pipes in a busy street, 
owing to the trembling of the earth caused by the passage of 
vanloads of goods twenty times an hour, exceeds the altera- 
tion due to temperature throughout a year. Tightly-wedged 
turned and bored joints are exactly suited to withstand this 
strain, since they can vibrate like a bar, while caulked joints 
must in time be loosened. To prove this proposition, it 
would have to be shown that the leakage of joints of pipes of 
equal size is proportional to the amount of road traffic over 
them; and this is not beyond the reach of actual illustra- 
tion. The discussion was practical—which is more than can 
be said for the paper—but it was on well-worn lines. 

Mr. Fletcher’s paper on high-power gas-burners was looked 
forward to with much interest, which the author apparently 
tried to disappoint. The paper was good in a sense, and the 
author's qualifications to deal with the subject are undoubted ; 
but he lost a favourable opportunity through an invincible 
propensity to depart from his text and talk at random upon 
anything that suggested itself to his mind. 'The consequence 
was that he continually lost his place, and said the same 
things several times over; with the result that, after an hour 
had been so employed, the interest of the audience, which had 
been aroused at first, was found to have been so thoroughly 
dispelled that there was no discussion worthy the name. 
Mr. Fletcher was applauded whenever he struck a match 
and lighted a burner, and again when he turned it off; but 
there were parts of his speech which could not be applauded. 
He dropped too much into the ‘‘ mechanics’ institute” vein 
for his audience. It must be conceded, however, that he 
gave his hearers a good deal of valuable information about 
burners; and, in regard to gas-ovens, he showed how costly 
construction is not necessary for good working. In the 
matter of devices for increasing the consumption of gas, 
however, Mr. Fletcher was not altogether in harmony with 
his hearers. It is to be regretted that the paper took up so 
much time, for a great deal would have been added to the 
discussion that was left unsaid evidently because it was felt 
that time was precious, and one of the most important papers 
of the session was to follow. 

The great question of sulphur purification has not of late 
been much discussed, and Mr. Frank Livesey’s paper was 
welcomed as a means of eliciting fresh opinions and ideas 
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on the subject. This particular expectation was disappointed, 
for the same old process remains in use, although Mr. 
Livesey showed very clearly how the principle could be 
embodied in a variety of ways. It was a most valuable 
paper, and the data were given in the quiet, matter-of-fact 
manner which distinguishes the author, and lends practical 
force to all he has to say. The discussion was instruc- 
tive from the participation of Mr. Robert Harris and Mr. 
Trewby, who are eminently qualified to describe the practice 
of The Gaslight and Coke Company in this respect. lt might 
have been desired, however, that more gas engineers accus- 
tomed to sulphur purification in the provinces had spoken on 
this occasion. Still, a very good epitome of. contemporary 
practice was given in the paper itself, supplemented by the 
observations of the two speakers above named. It is some- 
what surprising also that the comparative value of Hills’s 
process did not come out very clearly; and Mr. Trewby made 
a point in this regard. Perhaps the most satisfactory out- 
come of the whole debate was the reflection that, given the 
necessary room and number of purifiers, the reduction of 
sulphur is not at all a difficult or costly matter in daily 
working ; although, of course, the obligation to do so under 
penalty is an additional cause of anxiety to gas managers. 
Professor Wanklyn spoke a comforting word, by pointing out 
that by estimating sulphur compounds by weight instead of 
as a percentage their importance is vastly exaggerated. 
There is much reason in his observation that if it could 
be generally understood that the proportion of these dreaded 
impurities in purified gas is less than 0-1 per cent., there 
would not be so much noise made about them. In fact, this 
demonstration would be very like a reductio ad absurdum, 
and is not to be expected. Mr. George Livesey gave utter- 
ance to one of his straightforward protests on this matter, 
with the spirit of which it is impossible not to sympathize. 
Sulphur legislation may be a ‘ piece of humbug,” as he says 
it is—and he ought to know—but it unfortunately happens 
that this quality enters largely into the laws and regulations 
by which the world is governed ; and it would not be right 
for gas legislation to be out of the fashion. It has never been 
proved that the public are really the better for these micro- 
scopic, yet half-hearted measures for securing what the Pre- 
sident wrongly called gas free from sulphur. This is really 
the crucial point: If coal gas could by any reasonable ex- 
penditure of plant and money be made absolutely pure from 
sulphur, like oil gas at its best, few gas managers even would 
stand out against such an improvement. When, however, it 
is a question of undertaking a great deal of trouble for the 
sake of reducing sulphur by about one-half, what is the 
effect ? Simply that four ordinary burners in a sitting-room 
will produce as much sulphurous fume as two would have 
done without this extra purification. This is how we inter- 
pret the ‘‘ humbug” spoken of by Mr. Livesey: The present 
result is not worth the trouble it costs. This, however, can- 
not be helped; and the grievance will remain until somebody 
arises to show us how the sulphur difficulty may be improved 
off the face of the earth. 

Mr. Grey was very well received for the improvement in the 
indices of gas-meters which he brought before the meeting. 
There is nothing on which the divergence between technical 
experts and the general public is so marked as in the simple 
matter of reading the index of a meter. Anything tending 
to remove this difficulty deserves encouragement; for it is 
disgraceful that men like Mr. W. H. Preece should have the 
complacency to avow, in a public meeting, that they cannot 
understand the gas-meter. By this we mean the index, for 
most people, who could not explain the working of the 
mechanism, can tell the hour by a town clock. ‘ Telling the 
time” is an accomplishment that is not born with children, 
but has to be imparted—sometimes painfully. Many gas con- 
sumers are but ‘‘ children of a larger growth” in the matter 
of reading a gas-meter index, with the difference that they 
deem themselves above instruction. It would seem that even 
these must succeed in understanding Mr. Grey's index. 


On the whole, looking back, after the interval of a week, 
upon the transactions of the Institute at Sheffield, it must be 
conceded that, although none of the papers were trivial or 
uninteresting, neither was there one of an epoch-making 
character. The discussions were remarkably good ; all the 
speakers, with but one or two unimportant exceptions, having 
materially contributed to the elucidation of the subjects 
treated of, while showing consideration for the time of the 
meeting. It was as though every one had seriously taken to 
himself the few warning words published in these columns 











just before the meeting. Several of the regular debaters were 
unfortunately absent ; and among these Mr. W. Sugg and Mr. 
I’. W. Hartley were more especially missed. There were some 
topics broached upon which their unrivalled experience would 
have thrown additional light, while the cause of their absence 
was a further matter for regret. The year's records of the 
Institute will very far from disgrace the organization; but, 
at the same time, it may be hoped that the next annual 
gathering, if less pleasurable, will be more businesslike. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 

Mr. Witu1am Haywoop’s report upon the Edison lighting of 
the Holborn Viaduct for the year ending April 24 last has been 
printed, and contains some very interesting facts. The gene- 
rating station is in the basement of one of the houses on 
the Viaduct, so that all the works and lighting are practically 
within view of the Company's office. Three engines and 
sets of machinery for ordinary night work are in use, and 
another for the daytime. The total capacity of all the gene- 
rators is therefore 3650 lamps, while the report states that 
only 92 public and 745 private lights are supplied by the 
Company. The installation is confined to 466 yards of the 
Viaduct, or about 12,400 square yards in area. The cost of 
the public lighting to the City is fixed by agreement at the 
sum previously paid for gas, or £388 8s. 8d. per annum. As 
with the other systems of electric lighting, failures have been 
reported by the police, and explanations demanded of the 
contractors, the particulars of which are supplied in a tabular 
appendix. The total amount of public work done was equiva- 
lent to 482,128 hours’ lighting of one lamp. The total number 
of failures was 815, and their aggregate duration was 1515 
hours of one lamp, or about 0°03 per cent. of the entire light- 
ing for twelve months. Stated in this way, the importance of 
the interruptions might well escape notice ; yet all the lamps 
went out together five times during the year, from various 
causes, such as ‘“‘ dynamo injured by sulphuric acid getting on” 
—stoppage, 43 minutes; ‘‘ connecting-rod bearing of engine 
‘‘ overheated ’"—stoppage, 8 minutes; ‘changing engines,” 
3 minutes; ‘late in starting,” 15 minutes; ‘‘ temporary defect 
‘‘in belt driving fan,” 2 minutes. Unfortunately, all these 
stoppages occurred in the busiest parts of the afternoon or 
evening; and it is to be presumed that the private users 
suffered at the same time. These are awkward facts for the 
partisans of the so-called only perfect and reliable system. It 
will be noticed that safety cannot be ensured by duplicating 
machinery, for on Dec. 20 the whole system was delayed a 
quarter of an hour in starting, because one engine and the 
reserve dynamo both broke down together. Besides these 
total stoppages, however, as nearly as can be ascertained 160 
lamps went out on account of broken carbons—a substantial 
item of cost as well as annoyance. It must be remembered 
also that these 815 failures occurred in a district of one 
thoroughfare, extending only about a quarter of a mile in 
length, with the station in the middle, with constant super- 
vision at head-quarters, and a watchman always on his rounds 
with a supply of new lamps. First query, What are the 
Edison Company losing per annum by this experiment; and, 
secondly, How long will it last ? 

Under the cheerful heading of ‘‘ Unsound Investments,” 
our caustic contemporary Money deals in its last issue with 
the position and prospects of the Anglo-American Brush 
Electric Light Company. The subscribed capital of this 
concern is stated at £399,990, of which £318,993 is paid up. 
The first dividend declared was 124 per cent. in February of 
last year. In the following August a return was made to 
the shareholders of 190 per cent. on the paid-up capital, and 
last February there was no dividend. The first Chairman 
(Sir Henry Tyler, M.P.) has left the concern ; and it is stated 
that two of the chief officials have also gone away. By the 
middle of May, 1882, the Company's £4 and £10 paid shares 
were valued at £31 and £68 in the market, which made the 
capital value of the concern £1,801,966. The same shares 
are quoted to-day at 3 and 64, which would give a gross 
value of £182,371. Deducting this from the quoted worth 
of the same investment twelve months ago, there is a fall 
of £1,619,595, which has been borne by somebody. One side 
of our financial contemporary’s stricture is devoted to the 
daily newspapers, such as the Daily Telegraph and others, 
which sang the praises of the Brush Company at the time 
when its prosperity was at the most inflated point. Unfor- 
tunately, the words of truth and soberness were unavailing 
to stop the torrent of speculation. It is so far satisfactory to 
reflect that this enormous loss in the case of Brush shares 
has probably fallen upon those who must have known they 
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were trading in perilous stuff. This kind of dealing is neither 
more nor less than gambling, which is as old as civilization, 
and will probably endure as long, in connection with electric 
lighting companies’ shares or otherwise. 

The Electrical Review of the 9th inst. publishes an abso- 
lutely amusing letter and estimate from the Electric Carbon, 
Storeage, and Apparatus Manufacturing Company of Scotland, 
concerning the erection of an electric lighting installation for 
—the Vestry of St. Mary's, Newington! The letter is dated 
from Leith ; and why this Scotch concern should be troubled 
with Metropolitan business is not very evident. The establish- 
ment was to consist of 6000 incandescent lamps of (so-called) 
16-candle power, and 50 incandescent lamps of 50-candle 
power, with all the necessary plant and appliances. For 
this the Company’s estimate was £10,140; and the annual 
expenditure on revenue account was to be £2560. The 
Vestry authorities had meanwhile compiled an estimate for 
the same work, which showed a capital outlay of £20,000 
and £3140 annual maintenance. The letter of the Secretary 
to the Company, sent with the estimate, is a most extraordi- 
nary effusion. He is good enough to admit that Dr. Siemens 
is an authority of considerable experience in matters elec- 
trical; but prefers to pin his faith to Dr. Higgs. He waxes 
poetic in his advocacy of electric lighting, for which he claims 
advantages that ‘“ far outweigh any question of £ s. d.; but 
*‘ when these alvantages are coupled with economy, surely 
‘it can be only madness that would refuse to discard the 
** conservatism that would poison our bodies and burn our 
‘‘ homes rather than advance into the soft, soothing, and 
** economical light of electricity.” Unfortunately, it is not 
sufficiently shown why all these benefits should have been 
reserved for St. Mary's, Newington; and even the poetic 
Secretary does not say where else they may be enjoyed. 


THE BOARD OF TRADE AND DR. TYNDALL. 


Tue Board of Trade do not come very favourably out of the 
discussions that have arisen in both Houses of Parliament 
concerning Professor Tyndall's resignation of his office of 
Scientific Adviser to the Board. It is now well known that 
the cause of Mr. Tyndall's retirement arose out of the com- 
position of the Committee which was supposed to be consti- 
tuted for the purpose of investigating, among other things, 
the relative advantages of gas and oil for lighthouses. We 
say advisedly supposed to be constituted, because the speech 
of Lord Sudeley in the Upper House, in answering the Earl 
of Dunraven on Thursday last, shows the hollowness of the 
whole affair. The Commissioners of Irish Lights have every 
reason to be satisfied as to the advantages of gas; and Mr. 
Wigham, who has done so much in this direction, was, after 
some demur, nominated one of the Committee. The English 
and Scotch lighthouse authorities, on the other hand, had 
committed themselves in favour of oil, and their ideas were 
summed up in the expression that while oil was as good as 
gas for lights of medium power, gas was not so good as elec- 
tricity for very powerful lights. Professor Tyndall did not see 
how gas could receive fair play from a Board the majority of 
whom held such ideas, especially when Sir James Douglass 
and his brother were present with their own particular views 
on the subject of lamps. Finally, Dr. Hopkinson was thrown 
in, ostensibly because he is an advocate of electric lighting. 
Mr. Tyndall seems, however, to have regarded him as another 
friend of Sir James Douglass; and he thereupon threw up his 
appointment. The presence of Mr. Vernon Harcourt upon 
the Committee might be held to be a sufficient guarantee of 
fair play ; but what is one among so many ? It is probable that 
the Irish Commissioners will decline to take part in the pro- 
ceedings, and this will therefore upset all the arrangements ; 
which is perhaps the best that can be hoped for. The whole 
affair is an illustration of ‘how not to do it’—a system 
which Mr. Chamberlain was supposed to have broken up in 
his department. Sir James Douglass having been appointed 
on the Committee, it was rightly considered unfair to exclude 
Mr. Wigham. In order to balance these two, Dr. Hopkinson 
is added ; as though the best way to get an impartial verdict 
on the merits of three rival systems were to throw all their 
partisans together, and accept the triangular compromise 
that would naturally result. If all these prejudiced persons 
—using the phrase in no invidious sense—had been kept out 
of the Committee, the present disturbance would never have 
arisen, and some public good might have followed. 


ERRORS IN REPORTING MR. R. 0. PATERSON’S ADDRESS. 
Ir is not by any means an easy task to compress a long 


address, like that of Mr. R. O. Paterson at Sheffield, into the | 





space of a score of printed lines, or less, and still retain the 
sense of any portion of the original. The duty has evidently 
exceeded the powers of the scribe who does this class of work 
for The Times ; while the Engineer has been still more unfor- 
tunate. It will be remembered, by all who heard or read the 
address, that Mr. Paterson spoke in it chiefly of two things— 
(1) the gas industry of this country, and (2) The Gas Institute, 


as an organization representing the former, but, of course, with 
an inner life of its own. The writers of the condensed reports 
both for The Times and the Engineer, whence numberless 
other publications have borrowed without acknowledgment, 
have fallen into the blunder of confounding the sense of the 
President’s remarks under these two heads, and, in the case 
of The Times, of completely reversing their meaning. The 
«leading journal” thus gave its readers to understand that a 
crisis in the history of gas supply had been reached, and that 
the Institute is nervously anxious to increase the number of 
its constituents. The Engineer also had the passage about 
the Institute being under the necessity of going forward or 
giving place to others muddled up with reflections on the 
history of gas making. It is sufficiently objectionable when 
newspaper writers on their own responsibility give currency 
to misleading statements ; but when they foster their senseless 
rubbish on a representative speaker, and endeavour to pass 
them off as his authoritative opinions, the case becomes far 
worse. It is hopeless to try to correct The Times, for its 
managers act on the principle that it is better to commit a 
hundred blunders than to acknowledge or apologize for one. 
As for the Engineer, we have long since ceased to wonder at 
the apparent participation of the office boys in the editorial 
work. 


Water and Sanitary Affairs. 


Ar the half-yearly meeting of the Chelsea Water-Works Com- 
pany, held last week, the report of the Directors revealed the 
order of things which now generally prevails among the 
London Water Companies—increased income, reduced work- 
ing expenses, and a further charge for parochial rates. The 
quantity of water pumped during the half year showed some 
increase compared with the corresponding period of 1881-82 ; 
but the cost of pumping was rather less. A dividend was 
declared at the rate of 74 per cent. per annum. The Governor 
(Sir W. H. Wyatt) was able to announce that ‘the Com- 
*‘ pany’s financial condition was most satisfactory.” Proof 
was afforded that the Government would have made a good 
bargain if they had acquired the Company’s property on the 
terms negotiated by Mr. E. J. Smith. But the Company do 
not want to sell ; they simply want to be ‘left alone.” There 
is the prospect, in a moderate period of time, of a 10 per cent. 
dividend, and the Company would much rather go on steadily 
and undisturbed towards that consummation. According 
to present appearances, it will be long ere the Government 
will be in a position to meddle with the Water Companies. 
Concerning the quality of the London Water Supply, Sir W. H. 
Wyatt observed that the Chelsea water ranked high, though 
he was not disposed to lay peculiar stress on this, ‘‘as he 
‘** believed the supply of every London Water Company was 
** excellent.” On this point there is now abundant and satis- 
factory evidence. Even Dr. Frankland could only report two 
occasions in all last year in which he found what he terms 
‘‘ moving organisms” in the London Water Supply. None 
of these have been found in the Chelsea water for the last 
three years. 

The history of the Richmond water supply carries with it a 
moral which may be profitably studied by the opponents of 
the London Water Companies. Having driven the Southwark 
and Vauxhall Company out of their territory, or nearly so, the 
Richmond Vestry have been trying to establish an independent 
water supply, with results of so unsatisfactory a nature that 
they are now seeking to make terms with the Company to 
help them out of their difficulty. Credit should be given to 
the Company for the excellent spirit in which they have met 
these overtures. In the Bill which the Company brought into 
Parliament this session was.a clause which would enable them 
to supply water in bulk to the Richmond authorities. The 
Vestry at first opposed the clause; but the Company modified 
it in a manner so favourable to the Richmond interest, that the 
matter was amicably arranged, when, to the great disappoint- 
ment of the Vestry, Parliament threw out the Bill. We are 
simply taking this history from the lips of Major Bull, the Chair- 
man of the Richmond Vestry, who went on to state, at a recent 
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meeting of the body, that negotiations had been lately proceed- 
ing between the Water Supply Committee and the officials of 
the Company, in which the latter had shown a friendly spirit. 
Hence Major Bull proposed that power should be given to 
the Committee to conclude a suitable arrangement with the 
Company for a supply of water so far as was needful. This was 
agreed to ; and, in the meantime, the Vestry are going on with 
the boring of their deep well, which has now reached a depth 
of 1265 feet. The Vestry have also given power to their Com- 
mittee to obtain plans and estimates for an enlargement of 
their reservoir in Richmond Park. It has occurred to one 
member of tlie Vestry—Mr. Maxwell—to suggest that it is a 
little premature to contemplate an enlargement of the reser- 
voir when they have not yet obtained the requisite supply of 
water. It is perfectly clear, from the Chairman’s statement 
at the Vestry meeting, that there is a scarcity of water at 
Richmond, and there are no adequate means of supplying 
the public baths which have recently been opened. It is a 
fortunate thing that the Southwark and Vauxhall Company 
can be brought to the rescue. 

Figures, it has been said, may be made to prove anything. 
The accounts relative to the water supply of Lancaster appear 
to illustrate this aphorism. We lately referred to a state- 
ment concerning the water-rents of the borough; and were 
induced to say that, whereas the Town Council had promised 
a reduction in the charge, they had apparently managed on 
the whole to make a rise. We remarked: ‘‘ Somebody, no 
‘* doubt, pays less than formerly ; but the general effect is that 
‘‘of paying more.” The comment was connected with the 
circumstance that, in revising their scale of water charges, 
the Town Council informed the ratepayers that were it not 
for the anticipated falling off in the revenue from the water 
supply, the borough rate might be dispensed with. For our 
information on this subject we were indebted to one of the 
local papers ; but we offered remarks of our own in reference 
to the affair, and we should regret if, in so doing, we 
committed any injustice. We find that our observations 
have attracted the notice of the Corporation, and the Gas 
and Water Committee have produced a statement to show 
that the new tariff is really a reduction. This, however, is 
only to be understood on receiving an explanation. The 
revenue for the water supply in the quarter ending March 25 
was £1911, and for the previous quarter £1822; showing an 
apparent increase of £89. Certain items, amounting to £241, 
are then deducted from the larger amount, thereby making 
it the smaller of the two, and showing a decrease of revenue 
to the extent of £125. We confess that the calculation is not 
quite so clear as could be wished; but if the consumers are 
satisfied, that will be sufficient. There is also a statement of 
water-rents for the three quarters ending March, 1883, as 
compared with the three quarters ending March, 1882. This 
again shows an apparent increase at the later date to the 
extent of £94. Then follow certain deductions from the larger 
amount, making it appear that the revenue has undergone a 
diminution of £248. We were led to believe that the receipts 
for the March quarter, under the new scale, showed an in- 
crease on the average of the previous year, under the old 
scale, of £219; and we so expressed it. We do not find that 
anything is said on this point. Such are the figures; but 
what are the facts we must leave to the judgment of those 
who possess the necessary local knowledge. We have been 
accused of getting hold of a “ bit of scandal ;” but we simply 
took things as we found them, and the public now have the 
benefit of the explanation. 

Allis not well with the new water-works at Wakefield. The 
construction of one of the reservoirs does not proceed satis- 
factorily. The Chairman of the Water-Works Committee, in 
response to earnest inquiries on the subject, has acknowledged 
that ‘‘ the site of the Ardsley reservoir has not turned out as 
‘was anticipated by their Engineer.” ‘It might be neces- 
‘‘ sary,” he recently told the Town Council, ‘‘ to abandon the 
‘present site entirely and find a new one.” Just for the 
present it is said to be for the public good that no details 
should be given ; but the Committee will be prepared to render 
an explanation ‘‘ when the proper time arrives.” Mr. Hawksley’s 
report was called for at the recent meeting of the Town Council ; 
but the Mayor declined to have it read. Reticence is the 
order of the day, except that the Conservatives are rather 
hard upon the Liberals about the Ardsley site, for which the 
latter are held responsible. On all sides considerable anxiety 
is expressed about the reservoir, though nobody is found to 
say exactly what is the matter, or what is the magnitude of 
the mischief. But it is sufficiently clear that the site chosen 
for the reservoir is a doubtful one, most likely arising from 





the nature of the ground. In the meantime a little political 
capital is made out of the affair; one of the Conservative 
councillors expressing his opinion that the Committee having 
the oversight of the works are “‘ not competent to undertake 
“the duty.” The same gentleman has also referred to a 
rumour that the next water-rate will be 64d. instead of 2d., 
with something worse to follow. 

Leeds affords one example among many that even a “ re- 


| ** sponsible public authority ” may fail to give satisfaction in 


the management of the water supply. Mr. Edwin Oldroyd, 
hydraulic engineer, complains that the Water-Works Com- 
mittee of the Leeds Corporation have raised the price of 
water supplied by meter from 6d. to 1s. per thousand gallons. 
They have also, he states, caused the expenditure of some 
thousands of pounds among steam users, by compelling 
every one whose steam boiler was directly connected with 
the street mains, to sever that connection, and resort to a 
cistern with an injector or pump, as an independent means of 
obtaining a supply for their boilers. Mr. Oldroyd contends 
that the ‘magnificent water-works” of Leeds have “ in- 
*‘ volved an almost incalculable outlay, wastefully lavished 
‘“‘ with a broadcast indiscretion, such as absorbs all profits, 
‘“‘ engenders commercial disturbances, and necessitates these 
‘“‘ attempts at increased water charges.” As for the ‘‘magnifi- 
“cence” of the water-works, he speaks of the “ paltry street 
‘*‘ mains,” which are unable to convey an adequate supply, or 
to maintain a proper pressure. ‘‘Funds are exhausted, the 
“money misspent, millions of gallons of water running to 
‘“‘ waste, and much costly plant rendered entirely useless.” 
Things can hardly be worse, even in London, where we have 
sundry Companies instead of one grand municipal authority. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE MONEY MARKET. 
Prices in the Gas Market continue very firm. A fair quantity 
of business is being done, especially in the Metropolitan Com- 
panies, the recent prices of which are fully maintained. A good 
healthy tone pervades the market, free from any feverish specula- 
tion, and there is a considerable amount of genuine buying. Im- 
perial Continental is 14 better, and Alliance and Dublin gained 1. 
Gaslight 4} per cent. debenture improved 14; but the 10 per cent. 
preferences relapsed 1}, and Bombay is marked } lower. 

In the Water Market things are very quiet, and prices remain 
wholly unchanged. Another increase of dividend has been declared 
during the week—viz., 7} per cent. by the Chelsea Company—the 
highest point of dividend which they have yet reached. [In our 
last issue the 8 per cent. dividend of the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Company was accidentally said not to extend to the new ordinary 
shares, instead of the D ordinary shares, as it should have read.]} 

The markets closed at the end of the week as follows :— 
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OxtpHam CorpPoRATION Gas aND WaTeR Suprity.—From the annual 
statement just issued it appears that the gross profit on the two depart- 
ments is £26,130; and after the usual allowances for interest, sinking fund, 
&c., the surplus is £11,711. The gross revenue for the year was £105,393 ; 
and the expenditure £79,263. In the water-works department the gross 
revenue for the year was £41,647, and expenditure £10,232. The surplus 
on the year’s working is, however, only £935. 
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Tue FiLow oF WATER IN PIPEs. 


Mr. Hamilton Smith, jun., has prepared for the Transactions of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers a very valuable record of 
experiments undertaken with the object of re-determining the laws 
governing the flow of water through pipes. The experiments were 
88 in number, and conducted under widely differing conditions as 
to dimensions of pipes, bulk of water, and every other factor that 
has been recognized as affecting the result. It is well known that 
American engineers have exceptional experience in the conveyance 
of water in pipes under extraordinary pressures, particularly in 
connection with Californian hydraulic mining operations. Of the 
experiments referred to, 71 were made by Mr. Smith personally, 
with pipes ranging from 4 feet to } inch diameters, and with velocities 
varying from 20 feet to 4 foot per second. The materials of which 
the pipes were made were wrought sheet and cast iron, glass, and 
wood; and their interior surfaces varied from the almost perfect 
smoothness of glass to the roughness of old iron much incrusted by 
the continued action of soft water. It appears from Mr. Smith’s 
incidental observations that the common Californian practice, for 
water with heads of about 200 feet, is to use pipes made of common 
No. 14 sheet iron, single riveted, pitched inside and out, and simply 
put together, stove-pipe fashion, with slightly conical joints. De- 
tails are given of the discharge of a pipe belonging to the Spring 
Valley Mining Company, laid in 1870, and said to remain in 
perfect condition. This pipe is made of double-riveted sheet iron, 
% inch thick at the point of greatest pressure, where the actual head 
is no less than 887 feet. The maximum tensile strain on the iron 
is 17°549 lbs. per square inch. Round stones weighing about 25 lbs. 
passed through the pipe with a velocity of 9 feet per second, while 
the computed velocity of the water is 10°78 feet per second. It is 
impossible to give all the results obtained by Mr. Smith without 
reproducing his valuable tables, which will be found in the April 
number of the Transactions of the Society. It may be remarked, 
however, that the value of m, the variable co-efficient depending 
upon the character of the interior of a pipe, is very low with small, 
rough pipes, while it increases with the velocity for smooth pipes, 
and also increases with the diameter. The importance of this 
question to the hydraulic engineer is manifest from the fact that 
the experiments show a variation in the value of m from 33 to 67. 


ARTIFICIAL FurEL rrom Coke Dust. 


M. De Craponne has given some particulars relating to the 
manufacture of artificial fuel at the Lyons Gas-Works—a measure 
which had become necessary in consequence of the difficulty of 
disposing of the breeze. The machine employed was of Parisian 
make, by MM. Dupuy et fils. It has acam action, and delivers 
bricks weighing about 9lbs. The machine cost £240, with mixing- 
trough and elevator. It was found, in practice, that the operation 
of mixing sufficiently pulverized the coke, without the necessity for 
previously breaking it as in making patent fuel from coal. At first 
there was great wear and tear of the working parts, for the coke 
dust acted like emery powder upon the wrought iron, until this 
was replaced, wherever possible, by hard cast iron. It was even 
found necessary to have a cast-iron mixing-trough. The appa- 
ratus altogether absorbed from 15 to 20 horse power; but the 
greater part of the steam used is simply injected into the mixing- 
pan for keeping the paste pliable. The impurity of the coke also 
necessitated washing, which was done by hand, and reduced the 
proportion of cinders to about 10 or 12 per cent. The bricks made 
in this way are used in the retort furnaces, thus replacing about 40 
per cent. of the coke formerly employed in the common furnaces ; 
while in the generators 65 per cent. of the fuel is in this condition, 
with the further advantege that for these furnaces the breeze need 
not be washed. In the estimate of the cost of producing this patent 
fuel, the coke dust is taken at 5 frs. per tonne upon the spot. The 
mean yield per working day of ten hours is 6500 briquettes weigh- 
ing 4°3 kilos., or 27,950 kilos. in all. The cost of labour for five 
men and four boys, including wheelers, is 35°50 frs. ; fuel and oil 
cost 23°50 frs.; coke dust, resin (in the proportion of 7 per cent.), 
and 25 per cent. of tar, cost. 395°72 frs., or a total outlay of 454 frs. 
72¢. This is equivalent to 16°27 frs. per tonne, brought up, by an 
allowance of 75 c. per tonne for interest, &c., to a total cost for the 
fuel of 17 frs. 2c. per tonne. This is admittedly high ; but is 
made so by estimating a very high price for the coke dust, which 
should be reckoned as almost worthless. There is the important 
local advantage in this case that a considerable amount of saleable 
coke is set free for disposal, and a troublesome waste product is 
utilized. 

A New Borter-coatinG MateriAt. 

A new material for coating boilers, &c., for preventing radiation 
of heat, is described by Mr. Edward Stanford, F.C.S., as made of 
charcoal cemented by the new substance “ algin,” which he has 
succeeded in separating from the commoner sorts of seaweed. 
Charcoal has long been known as one of the best of solid non- 
conductors of heat. It would have been employed for this purpose 
before now but for the difficulty of agglutinating it. Mr. Stan- 
ford’s ‘‘ carbon cement” consists of 97 per cent. of charcoal, and 
3 per cent. of algin, which is quite sufficient to make it cohere. 
As the charcoal itself is made from seaweed, it is a somewhat 
remarkable fact that the whole covering is thus made from the one 
material. The solution of algin is also described, on the authority 





of Mr. Spiller, as the best thing yet discovered for arresting or pre- 
venting incrustation in steam-boilers. Mr. Stanford describes most 
of the troublesome incrustations as organic compounds combined 
with alkalies. The algin solution is said to be highly efficacious 
in precipitating the lime in such a fine state of division that it can 
be easily blown out. It follows, therefore, that seaweed, in one 
form or another, is proposed as an excellent internal and external 
application for steam-boilers. 


Tue Supply oF EvropeAN PETROLEUM. 


It is reported that the European native supplies of petroleum will 
be materially augmented by the commencement of regular borings 
in Bavaria, which have established the existence, near the surface, 
of light oils at least equal in value to those of Pennsylvania. The 
product is of a greenish-brown colour, rich in volatile matter. At 
180° C. it yields about 14 per cent. of naphtha of ‘731 sp. gr. At 
820° C. it yields 39 per cent. of a raw yellow oil, of “786 sp. gr., 
which is less inflammable and suited to ordinary lamps. At a still 
higher temperature, lubricating oil and an oil containing paraffin 
are extracted. This richness in naphtha and paraffin gives the 
Bavarian petroleum a singular value among the mineral oils of 
Europe. A petroleum-bearing stratum has also been discovered in 
the Limoges Valley, near Puy-de-Déme, in France, which is said 
to give good promise for future workings. At the same time a 
spring of oil has been struck at Pechelbronn, in Alsatia, at a depth 
of 138 métres, which is now yielding 10°8 tons daily. All this is 
described as tending to show that strenuous efforts will be made to 
put European petroleum upon the market, should the price of the 
American article be unduly raised on account of the partial failure 
of the supply or from other causes. 





Correspondence, 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 


THE DUBLIN GAS COMPANY AND THE SLIDING SCALE. 

Srr,—As one who is somewhat interested in precedents, permit me to 
draw your attention to the misuse of the word ‘‘ imposed” in the last 
issue of the Journat (p. 1101, line 4); as I should be sorry for the state- 
ment to go forth to the gas world, with the weighty authority of the 
Journal, that a standard price and sliding scale had been imposed on the 
Alliance and Dublin Gas Company. 

The whole of the modifications in the Company’s Bill were agreed 
between the Company and the Corporation without the intervention of 
either counsel or witnesses, and before its introduction into the Com- 
mons Committee. 

I believe there has never yet been an instance of a Parliamentary 
Committee imposing a standard price upon a company ; and there have 
been several instances in which the attempt has been made by oppo- 
nents, and successfully resisted. In this very case of the Dublin Bill, it 
was vehemently urged before the Lords Committee, and refused. The 
precedent of a standard price and sliding scale being imposed upon a 
company has yet to be created. 

38, Parliament Street, S.W., June 20, 1883. 

(In explanation of our use of the word complained of by our corre- 
spondent, he is doubtless right in contending that the clauses in ques- 
tion were not imposed by the Committee. We did not say as much; and 
it will be understood by the context that they were the subject of agree- 
ment between the contending parties. When, however, an Act of Par- 
liament contains clauses which were not in the Bill as deposited, but 
which were accepted as the price of a cessation of opposition, these may 
fairly be described as imposed upon the promoters.—Eb. J. G. L.} 


G. W. Srevenson. 





CANDLES VERSUS PENTANE. 

Sir,—Although I am pained to reflect that any opinion emanating 
from me on gas matters is usually received with some degree of suspicion 
by a numerous section of your readers, I will nevertheless venture to ask 
you to allow me the opportunity to record my unqualified protest against 
any attempt to interfere with the candle unit of light. 

I have seen, with the utmost astonishment, the statement made by 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt, that the Board of Trade contemplate a step which, 
if it were entertained by Parliament, might be attended by the most 
serious consequences to the only interest I may be considered to advocate 
—that of the consumers. A unit of light need not necessarily be perfect 
to fulfil very adequately its purpose of comparison. 

But any reform in this direction, to be advantageous, must be prac- 
ticable; and its value must, above all things, be intelligible to the con- 
sumer. What will the consumer think of standard candles represented 
by an occult mixture of air and petroleum vapour? We should have 
here a most important departure from the true principle which governed 
the early choice of the candle unit as a mode of comparison. In England 
we selected candles because the consumer understood a candle and its 
commercial value, and he appreciates it now. In France the same idea 
governed the selection of the Carcel lamp, in which the unit is pure 
colza oil. The latter does not appear to have been even considered 
worthy of reference in the report of the Board of Trade Committee on 
Photometric Standards. This is one of the best known standards on the 
Continent ; and the choice of oil is perfectly rational, because colza oil 
in France is still a most popular form of light. This unit is consequently 
intelligible to the public when estimating the value of gas. 

I hold the strongest opinion that if the familiar mode of comparison 
be disestablished, and some chemical mixture substituted for it, the public 
will lose sight of the value inherent in gas as a cheap commodity. 

But, on principle, coal gas should never be tested photometrically with 
air gas, or a gas of any kind; since the use of an aériform unit introduces 
a new element of variation in pressure, which at any rate is absent from 
the solid sperm or liquid oil. In like manner the so-called Methven unit 
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of light is no unit at all, since it is comparing the gas with itself. Within 
some limits it is an ingenious comparison ; but a very imperfect one. 

From amongst all the conditions presenting liability to error in 
modern photometry, I know of none so serious as the fallibility of the 
operator in estimating the intensity of the shadows. Consequently, 
nothing can be gained by diversifying the unit without correspondingly 
abolishing the chief source of error. 

The testing of coal gas by the introduction of a gas destroying its 
luminosity might furnish a far more conclusive test than pentane; but 
the fact that the commercial element of comparison is absent, I hold to 
be fatal to every system except oil and sperm candles. The Carcel 
system prescribes that, within a pressure of 2 to 3 millimétres of water, 
the light of a Carcel lamp burning 42 grammes of refined colza oil per 
hour should be obtained with a corresponding consumption of 105 litres 
of gas per hour. No advantage, however, is likely to follow the adoption 
of this or any other standard compared with the irremediable mistake of 
abolishing the unit of comparison familiar to the public. 

Mr. Vernon Harcourt would endeavour, I observe, to throw some dis- 
credit on the candle unit because (he alleges, on the authority of a great 
engineer), as more gas than formerly is extracted from a ton of Newcastle 
coal, the illuminating power of the gas must be less, no matter what the 
number of candles to which it is said to be equal. Thisis not necessarily 
so, since the limit of luminosity may not have been previously attained 
under the old condition of manufacture. I hold it to be the burner, not 
the candle unit, that is the offender here. That to which the public are 
entitled is the maximum amount of light that may be educed from 
Newcastle coal of the usual quality consumed in that class of burner 
which is used in the largest proportion by the public. 

There certainly has been in the manufacture of gas, within recent 
years, a well-understood improvement, whereby a larger degree of 
illuminating power has been developed—due, in a considerable degree, to 
the proper extraction of carbonic acid gas from coal gas. The use of 
cannel, except for correcting inequalities of quality, should not enter 
into this question ; while it appears almost superfluous to repeat that 
burners cannot improve gas. The degree of luminosity is inherent in 
the gas ; some burners conceal it considerably, some of them develop it 
entirely. ARTHUR SILVERTHORNE. 

1, Westminster Chambers, S.W., June 20, 1883. 





DIXON’S PATENT GAS. 

Sir,—Referring to your article, in the Jovrnax of this week, on the 
above subject, allow me to offer a few observations; inasmuch as you 
have mentioned my name in connection with the Dixon Gas Company 
in a manner which may be misconstrued. 

The report in question was made under circumstances which require 
explanation. Mr. Henry Hill, whom I assisted, was instructed by Mr. 
Charles H. Livingston, of San Francisco, and Mr. Dixon to do certain 
things pointed out by them. We were not asked to investigate the 
matter on our own lines, but simply to carry out their instructions; and 
we recorded the results in a report. The terms ‘ flux mixture” and 
“ charge ” are not ours, but those of the specification of the patent. 

So far as I am concerned, I consider that the portion of the report 
already referred to speaks for itself, with the exception that I would 
remind you that you have omitted to mention that the gas is of 
60-candle power. 

With respect to the concluding clause you quote from the report, I may 
inform you that this was penned on the distinct understanding between us 
and the gentlemen before named, that it only applied to the gas supply 
of towns, &c., where coal gas could only be produced at a high price ; 
and it was not intended to apply, to any appreciable extent, to towns in 
England. This explains away the necessity of your recommendaticn of 
the matter to my employers ; and since you have mentioned my name 
in this connection, it may possibly interest you to learn that my 
employers are well able to appreciate the following ‘‘ fact,’’ which has 
been accomplished during my management of their works. The price of 
gas when I took charge of the works, a little more than a year ago, 
was 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, with a surplus of £4000. The surplus 
this year is £5400, which has allowed of a reduction to 3s. per 1000 cubic 
feet of 20-candle gas; leaving the estimated surplus at £4000 as before. 

H. Asuron Hix, Gas and Water Engineer. 

Wallasey Local Board, June 21, 1883. 





Sm,—Having read your remarks—re The Dixon Gas Company—in 
your last issue, I am constrained to shortly notice the same; although I 
am not at present in a position to enter into a discussion as to the merits 
or otherwise of the matter. I may, however, inform you that it is ia 
contemplation by the Dixon Gas Company to offer me the position of 
Manager to the Company; in fact, the last words of Mr. Dixon, on leay- 
ing this city for San Francisco, in March last, were that my appointment 
would be forwarded from Melbourne in due course. Under these circum- 
stances, you must excuse my entering into further details. 

Kindly insert this in your next. 

Vaneeed, June 31,1883. H. Hr. 

P.S.—Should my connection with the Dixon Gas Company not come 
to anything, I shall then feel at liberty to discuss the scheme.—H. H. 

[The foregoing letters speak for themselves as to the kind of inquiry 
that was made by Messrs. Hill before drawing up the report referred to. 
The saving qualifications mentioned by Mr. H. Ashton Hill do not appear 
in the report, which it seems should have been marked “ For circulation 
in California only.” It may be suggested that if they wish to avoid 
similar reflections upon their conduct, in making future reports upon 
Dixon gas or anything else, our correspondents would do well to exercise 
more caution in subscribing their names to statements supplied to them 
by interested parties. We have since received a letter from the Secretary 
of the Dixon Patent Gas Company, in which he says: “I beg respect- 
fully to give you publicly an opportunity of visiting the works, when the 
entire apparatus, along with all the necessary appliances, will be placed 
at your disposal, and when you can take full notes of the materials used 
and process of manufacture.” This letter has been acknowledged, and 
the offer accepted, subject to certain preliminary conditions being com- 
plied with.— Eb, J. G. L.) 





MR. FIELD’S “ ANALYSIS” AND THE COMMERCIAL GAS 
COMPANY'S INSURANCE FUND. 

Srr,—In Mr. Field’s *‘ Analysis of the Metropolitan Gas Companies’ 
Accounts for 1882,” page 6, it would appear that the Commercial Gas 
Company, after appropriating £6758 to the insurance fand, and pro- 
viding for their statutory dividends, had a deficiency of £1613 as the net 
result of the year’s working. This, I am happy to say, is very far from 
being the actual state of the case. The sum assignable to the insurance 
fund out of the profits for that year is not £6758, but the small amount 
of £2765, which alone remained to be added to that fund in order to 
complete it to the full statutory maximum prescribed by our Act. The 
difference between the two sums named—viz., £3993—transforms the 
deficiency of £1613 into a surplus of £2380. The discrepancy appears to 
have arisen from each accession to the insurance fund recorded in Mr. 
Field’s most able and interesting compilation being assigned to the year 
in which the operation was actually effected, and which was necessarily 
subsequent to that out of the surplus profits of which the money for the 
investment was furnished. Thus, the Company’s accounts for 1882 show 
that in that year the insurance fund was increased by £6758. But this 
increase was not made out of the profits of 1882, but out of those of 
1881; and it is this item, I believe, which stands in the “* Analysis ” as 
debited to 1882. 

I am concerned that the real position should be clearly seen, as I 
would not have my Company seem such bad financiers as to have cut 
their coat with too little cloth; and still less that they should appear to 
have exceeded their statutory powers, which enable them to augment the 
insurance fund out of surplus profits only, and thus forbid an appro 
priation to that fund and a net deficiency to exist together in the same 
year. H. D, Exits, Secretary 

Commercial Gas-Works, Stepney, June 18, 1883, 


Bovister of Baten 


Fivum Pvumprne, MEAsurtnG, AND ExuausTInc Apparatus.—Davis, B. W. 
of Lambeth. No. 4890; Oct. 14, 1882. 

This apparatus consists of a pair of drums or cylinders rotating on 
parallel axles within a common case or framing, provided with an inlet 
and outlet, placed on opposite sides of the casing, in a line between the 
two rotating drums. The mutual rotation of the drums is ensured by 
gearing on their axes outside the casing; one of the drums being driven 
by external power. The feature of novelty consists in projections on one 
or both drums, accurately fitting into recesses poovilel so as to come in 
juxtaposition with the projections as the drums revolve. The flanks of 
the projections are set out by two epicycloidal curves meeting in a point 
(which may be flattened to whatever extent may be found desirable) as 
generated by the corners of the recess on the engaging drum. Such a 
construction ensures that the point of the projection is always in water- 
tight contact with the interior surface of the recess, and also on the 
interior surface of the casing. When the drums are driven in opposite 
directions, the water-tight contact produces an exhaustion from, or inflow 
to the inlet port, and a delivery outwards through the opposite outlet port. 
Conversely, if liquid be forced by pressure through the apparatus, it will 
act either as a measure of the flow or as a water-engine, 
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Figs. 1 and 2 show transverse and longitudinal sections through the 
apparatus arranged as a pump or a motor. Figs. 3 and 4 show similar 
sections through the apparatus arranged as a meter. 

AA are a pair of drums or cylinders rotating with the parallel axes B 
within the case or framing C, furnished with an inlet D and an outlet E, 
or vice versd The drums are provided with two or more projections or 
teeth F, which touch the interior circumference of the external casing C 
with their points, and also the interior faces of the end covers G with 
their cheeks or sides, so as to make water-tight contact all round. The 
axes of the drums are carried in bearings in the end covers, and at such a 
distance apart that the plain circumferences of the drums are just in con- 
tact, and roll on one another when revolved. The axes, where they pass 
through the stuffing-box H in one of the covers, are geared together out- 
side the casing by the wheels K, so that the drums necessarily revolve in 
opposite directions and simultaneously to one another. Recesses L are 
therefore provided, which will admit the teeth on the neighbouring drum 
as they revolve together. 

The rotating shaft O (fig. 4) may be connected to a counter M, which 
will thus indicate the number of revolutions of the drums, and consequently 
a measure of the liquid passed through the apparatus. In the case of the 
meter the entry and exit ports N O are arranged tangentially to the drums, 
and baffle-pieces P are introduced to preveat any shock from the in-rushing 
water. 


Avromatic Domestic Gas Appiiance.—Greene, H. and T. A., of Cannon 
Street, London. No. 5093; Oct. 26,1882. (Not proceeded with.) 
This apparatus was sufficiently described in our third notice of the recent 
exhibition at the Crystal Palace (see ante, pp. 55-56). 





Araanp Gas-Burners.—Greene, H. and T. A., of Cannon Street, London. 
No. 5094; Oct. 26, 1882. (Not proceeded with.) 
This invention relates to the use with Argand burners of a double 
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chimney; the outer glass not extending to the full height of the inner 
chimney, but must be closed at the bottom. When in use, the air required 
to support the combustion of the gas can only enter at the top of the outer 
glass, and in passing the space between the chimneys becomes heated. 
The temperature of the flame is thereby increased, and the illuminating 
power augmented. 





Gis-Governors. — Greene, H. and T. A., of Cannon Street, London. 
No. 5095 ; Oct. 26, 1882. 

Fig. 1 shows a section of one form of governor. The vessel Ais open at 
the top, and has an open tube B inserted in the bottom (gas and water 
tight) and carried up into it to a suitable height. The hollow float C is so 
made as to leave a space D of sufficient height to cover the tube B; the 
space being gas and water tight except the bottom, which communicates 
with A. The superficial area of D is in proportion to that of the space 
comprised between the exterior side of the float C and the interior side of 
the vessel A (about as 38 is to 54). Under is constructed a gas-box F, to 
admit of the insertion of the outlet-pipe G. Into the lower part of this 
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box is fixed the seating of a conical valve H. Near the top of the vessel is 
a stretcher L pierced with a hole O of sufficient size to admit of the guide 
M. The valve N is attached to the guide, passing through the float at 
points Z, and through the stretcher L, so as to move freely at O. The 
guide is then turned at asuitable angle ; the turned part being loosely held 
in the groove P, which is attached to the upper side of the stretcher, which 
thus together steadies the float C and prevents pulsation. Under the gas- 
box F is another gas-box I of sufficient dimensions to allow free play to 
the valve N, and also to admit the inlet-pipe K. : 

When the inlet and outlet pipes are connected with the gas-pipes, the 
governor is put into action by first closing the ordinary service tap leading 
to the inlet-pipe K, then opening one or more of the taps or other outlets 
connected with the outlet-pipe G, and pouring into the vessel A a sufficient 
quantity of glycerine to just raise the Feat C. The gas is then turned on 
full from the service-tap leading to K, and the whole of the governed 
burners lighted. A further supply of the liquid is then carefully and 
gradually poured into A until the pressure of the gas at the burners is 
reduced to the required degree. The governor is now in action, and any 
increase in the initial pressure of the gas will exert a correspondin 
influence or pressure upon the surface of the liquid contained in D; an 
as the liquid in A is only subject to the pressure of the atmosphere, a por- 
tion of the liquid in D will be driven out, causing the level of the liquid in 
A to rise, and consequently proportionately raising the float C, and still 
further closing the valve N. The float at the same time receives a further 
acceleration in rising by becoming more hollow at D in proportion to the 
quantity of liquid displaced. When the initial pressure of the gas decreases, 
the liquid returns to D and the former action is reversed, the float C sink- 
ing, and the valve N opening. 

Another modification of the apparatus is shown in fig. 2. In this modifi- 
cation it will be seen that the 2 of the float C are continued below the 
bottom, so as to form a curtain which acts as a reservoir for the liquid for 
use in case the contents of the space D are suddenly exhausted by an 
abnormal rise in the pressure of the gas in such space. As a protection 
to the governor, a cover Q is put on}; but it is loose enough to allow the 
access of the atmosphere. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

8004.—Anprz, J. and J., Glasgow, ‘‘ An improved process of recovering 

ammonia from combustible gases.” June 16, 1883. 
— T., Leeds, “Improvements in gas-engines.” 

1883. 

8062.—ABEL, C. D., “Improvements in apparatus for producing intense 
white light.” A communication. June 20, 1883. 

3066.—ANDREW, C. H., Stockport, ‘“ Improvements in gas motor engines.” 
June 20, 1883. 

3069.—Wituiams, H. G., East Greenwich, “Improved means of and 
apparatus for converting reciprocatory into rotary motion in gas and other 
explosive engines; also for effecting and governing explosions in gas and 
other such engines.” June 20, 1883. 

3070.—FreLpine, J., Gloucester, “‘Improvements in gas motor engines, 
in part applicable to other engines.” June 20, 1883. 

8079.—CrossLEy, F. W., Manchester, ‘Improvements in gas motor 
engines.” June 21, 1883. 

3084.—-DarBy, J. H., Brymbo, “Improvements in or relating to the 
treatment of the products of combustion or destructive distillation of coal 
or other fuel containing nitrogen, for the purpose of utilizing the ammonia 
contained therein.” June 21, 1883. 

3087.—LyLz, J., Fenchurch Street, London, “Improvements in the 
construction and arrangement of mechanical retorts for the destructive 
a or the revivification of animal and vegetable matters.” June 

k ‘ 

3089.—Brin, L. Q. and A., Paris, ‘‘ Improvements in the manufacture of 
ammoniacal products, and in apparatus therefor.” June 21, 1883. 


June 19, 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE PASSED THE GREAT SEAL. 
6109.—Cromme.in, W. A., Lees, J., Sparn, H., and TuHompson, W. H., 
Coleman Street, London, ‘Improvements in the construction of ovens 
heated by gas.” Dec. 21, 1882. 
6222.—Brapsuaw, A., Accrington, ‘Improvements in cocks or valves.” 
Dec. 29, 1882, 


Heqgul Intelligence. 


THE RIGHT OF CORPORATIONS TO CUT OFF GAS SUPPLY. 

We have been asked to give some further particulars of the judgment 
referred to (in a paragraph under the above heading) in our editorial 
columns last week. 

Some time ago an action was commenced by Mr. John M‘Farlane 
against the Glasgow Corporation Gas Commissioners for £12 damages, on 
the ground that they had illegally cut off the supply of gas from his 
dwelling-house in Hospital Street (in respect of which no gas-rent was 
due) because there was an account due for gas supplied to his workshop 
premises in King Street, Tradeston. Sherifi-Substitute Mair in April last 
(see ante, p. 697) gave judgment against the Corporation for £6 damages 
and costs; holding that they had no power under any of their Acts to dis- 
continue the supply of gas from one set of premises (in respect of which 
no gas-rent was due) because of an unpaid account for gas supplied toa 
different set of premises belonging to the same person. This decision was 
appealed against by the Gas Commissioners to the Sheriff-Principal, who 
has reversed the judgment of the Sheriff-Substitute, and finds the Com- 
missioners entitled to expenses. 

In a “ Note” appended to his judgment, Sheriff-Principal Clark says: 
Assuming the facts admitted by the parties as the ground of the present 
claim for damages, it seems to me, after a careful consideration of the 
Acts of Parliament relied on, that no case has been made out. The ques- 
tion really narrows itself to this: Are the defenders, when a party fails to 
make payment of his account to them for gas supplied in one set of pre- 
mises occupied by him, entitled to cut off his supply of gas not only from 
premises in relation to which such default has been made, but from all 
premises occupied by the defaulter, though situated in other parts of the 
city ; or, as contended for by the pursuer, is the power of the defenders 
limited to cutting off the gas from the particular premises in relation to 
which the default has been committed? Now, in deciding a matter of 
this kind, regard must be had to the statutory provisions; and if they are 
explicit, effect must be given to them, notwithstanding any seeming incon- 
venience or even hardship to which they may be supposed to give rise. 
The present Act (that of 1869) not only makes provisions as to this matter, 
but specially incorporates the 18th section of the previous Act of 1817, 
which in some respects is much more full and explicit. By this section it 
is provided as follows :— 

In case of default in payment of any such sum or sums of money so agreed to be 
paid as aforesaid [the sum payable for supply of gas], it shall and may be lawful 
for the said company to cause the pipe or pipes belonging to the person or persons 
making such default and communicating with any main or other pipe or pipes 
belonging to the said company to be separated from the said pipes with which the 
same shall so communicate, and to cause the gas to be stopped from issuing or 
running into the dwelling-house or houses, manufactories, and public or private 
buildings of every person making such default. 

From this it seems to me quite clear that the defenders are, in terms of 
their contention, entitled not only to cut off the gas from the particular 
house or premises in relation to which default has been made, but from all 
other houses or premises occupied by the defaulter within the city. Iam 
quite unable to read the aforesaid provision in any other sense. Now, the 

resent Act of 1869 in no way derogates from the power hereby conferred. 
Not only does it specially incorporate the section, but by section 69 it 
repeats in a general way the same provisions, and somewhat extends them, 
It is as follows :— 

If any person {fails to pay any gas rent, rate, damages, costs, expenses, or other 
sum due or recoverable by the Corporation under this Act, or any Act wholly or in 
part incorporated with this Act, the Corporation may recover the same by proceed- 
ings in any court of competent jurisdiction, and may also discontinue the supply of 
gas. 

From this it seems “ye that the defenders, in addition to the powers of 
enforcing payment by proceedings at common law, are also entitled to 
their old privilege of compelling payment by cutting off the gas supply 
from the defaulter in all premises of which he has possession. By section 
64 of the same Act the defenders are, as a further means of operating pay- 
ment, empowered to demand reasonable security from all applicants for a 
supply of gas as a condition precedent to giving them such supply at all. 
They have thus three statutory means of securing payment, the one with- 
out prejudice to the others ; to wit, security in the first instance, legal 
rocedure in the second, and the very significant compulsitor of refusing 
urther supplies in the third. It being thus plain that the Legislature 
intended to confer the powers in question, it might be unnecessary to go 
into the matter as to the propriety or equity of such powers. Inasmuch, 
however, as the Sheriff-Substitute goes somewhat into this question, I 
would observe that, when properly considered, there is nothing remarkable 
in vesting the defenders with the compulsitor in question. It must be 
observed that the defenders have no monopoly. There is nothing to 
prevent the public from making gas for themselves, or obtaining gas from 
any other company dealing in that commodity. But if this be so, it seems 
to follow that the Legislature, in giving the defenders the right to refuse 
a supply of gas to those who make default in paying for it, is doing no 
more than arming them with the power which ordinary tradesmen possess 
at common law. No man is bound to deal with such of his customers as 
fail to pay their account. It is also plain but for their possessing a com- 
pulsitor of this kind the defenders would often find it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to obtain payment, frequently in the case of small sums. It is 
said that a consumer of gas might thus be compelled to make payment of 
an unjust claim under the penalty of having his whole premises, many of 
which might be situated in different parts of the city, left in darkness. 
But this seeming hardship is greatly minimized when it is considered that 
all he has to do is simply to pay under protest the amount claimed, or 
betake himself to the alternative of obtaining a supply of light in other 
ways. It is further said that the power in question might create difficulty 
in cases of bankruptcy. I fail to see any good ground for this suggestion ; 
but it may be remarked that cases of bankruptcy are just instances where, 
but for the possession of this power, the defenders might be involved in 
great loss for which no adequate remedy could be obtained. On the whole, 
after full consideration of the matter, I am satisfied that the construction 
ut on their Acts by the defenders is not only the plain meaning of them, 
ut is consonant with the equity and general welfare of the community. 


Last Thursday Sir John Preston, J.P., was elected Chairman of the 
Belfast Corporation Gas Committee, in succession to Sir John Savage, 
whose death was recorded last week. 

Tue annval meeting of the Association of Municipal Engineers and 
Surveyors will be held at Oxford on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. In 
addition to an address by the President, the following (among other) papers 
will be read:—‘‘ The Separate System of Sewage as carried out at Reading,” 
by A. W. Parry; “The Supply of Electricity by Local Authorities,” by 
Killingworth Hedges; and “The Water Supply of Abingdon,” by G. 
Winship. On Saturday the members will visit the Abingdon Water-Works 
and the various objects of interest in Oxford. 
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Parliamentary Intelligence. 


PRIVATE BILLS (SESSION 1883) RELATING TO GAS, WATER, Erc.—Prooness sapr 70 Sarvnpay, Juxe 23, 


Bill Received 








Petition for Bill Bill Read Bill Read Bill Bill Read 


Title of Bill. 





Presented. the First Time. a Second Time. Reported. the Third Time. Royal Assent. 
Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ ) Lords Feb. 23 Feb. 23 March 9 May 4 May 8 oe 
Gas Bill BS i Commons . Lords Bill May 10 | May 28 June 20 on ** 
Barnet District Gas and Water Bill Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 8 April 17 April 20 oe 
’ ” ” ¥ » . Commons . Lords Bill April 24 ee =n oe oe 
Basingstoke and Estrop Water Bill Lords Feb, 22 Feb. 22 | March 1 Bill withdrawn. —a—an — 








Commons . antennee | innkeianl 















































Birmingham Corporation (Consoli- ) Lords . Commons Bill | May 4 May 28 June 8 June 15 . 
dation) Bill . , . . . . . .) Commons . Feb. 19 Feb. 20 Feb. 26 April 9 May 3 . 
Brighton Corporation Water Bill . Lords . Feb, 22 Feb. 22 Feb. 26 May 10 May 25 oe 
” ” .; Commons . Lords Bill | May 28 June 6 June 29 a . 
Burnley Borough Improvement Bill — Commons Bill | May 1 May 10 June 19 June 22 * 
9 ’ -” Jommons . Feb, 19 Feb. 20 Feb, 26 April 18 April 30 
Dumbarton Water, &c., Bill Lords Feb, 22 Feb. 22 Feb. o7 april 3 April 28 
isi ne Commons . 40 i April : rf °° 
Dundalk’ Water Bill”. ords —— a mn — —— —- 
: per at te Commons . Feb. 19 Standing Orders not dispensed with. — 
Flintshire Water and Gas Bill Lords Feb. 26 Feb. 26 March 5 yen 23 Preamble not proved, 
” oy Commons . — - ——- re 
Halesowen Gas Bill . Lords . Feb. 26 Feb. 26 March 8 March 16 April 10 J 18 
er + + + . » . Commons. Lords Bill April 13 April 24 May 9 June 7 as 
Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Bill Lords Feb. 22 Feb, 22 March 13 April 19 April 23 * 
” — » Commons . Lords Bill April 24 May 7 ee + . 
Hawarden and District Water Bill Lords . . Feb. 22 Feb. 22 Feb. 26 May 4 May 10 , 
9 tes ” Commons . Lords Bill May 10 June 12 s ‘i * 
Heywood Corporation Bill Lords Commons Bill May 4 May 28 June 12 June 21 * 
ue ’ Commons . Feb. 19 Feb. 20 Feb. 28 April 16 May 8 ee 
Ipswich Gas Bill Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 5 June 22 ‘3 +e 
us a it») a. eee. a ee ee ee ee 
Kingstown and Blackrock Town-) Lords Feb. 23 Feb. 23 March 6 Bill withdrawn. _— une 
ships Water Bill ‘ .) Commons . _— -- eae” 
Lambeth Water Bill . . Lords Commons Bill May 8 May 28 May 31 June 4 , June 18 
5 ee « « » . Commons. Feb. 19 Feb. 20 March 5 April 26 May 7 ow 
Leatherhead and District Water Bill Lords Feb. 23 Feb. 23 Feb. 27 April 13 April 17 ' May 81 
, eee ” Ra Commons . Lords Bill April 19 April 30 May 9 May 24 , are 
Limerick Water Bill . Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 1 May 1 May 7 +e 
A aco 5 ied a j.0.. a, I Lords Bill | May 9 e a ee +: 
Norwood (Middlesex) and Sunning- ) Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 5 Title changed to South-West Sub urban Water 

















3ill (see below). 





























_ dale District Water Bill. . .} Commons . 
Nottingham Corporation Bill . Lords Commons Bill May 10 May 31 June 18 June 22 
— cated til ° Commons . Feb. 19 Feb. 20 Feb. 28 May 2 May 10 ee 
Portishead District Water Bill . . Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 8 April 17 April 20 June 18 
” ’ 99 Commons . Lords Bill April 23 May 2 May 25 June 5 — 
Portsmouth Water Bill . Lords Commons Bill. June 19 June 21 ~e- oe .* 
” sci ay cal ee Le: Feb. 19 Feb. 20 March 5 June 13 June 19 ee 
Southwark and Vauxhall Water Bill Lords _—_—— - 
» ee ~ Commons. Feb. 19 Feb. 20 March 5 April 27 Preamble not proved, 
South-West Suburban Water Bill Lords See Norwood, | &c., Water Bill, above. May 4 May 8 oe 
. » er - Commons ,. Lords Bill May 10 June 12 -— ~ 
Staveley Water Bill . Lords i Feb. 26 Feb. 26 April 5 May 4 May 10 
” o 2 «2 © » «. COROES . Lords Bill May 10 June 5 June 13 June 18 
Stoke-upon-Trent and Fenton Gas) Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 Feb. 26 June 7 June 11 
Bill er ee ey .) Commons . Lords Bill June 12 es ee +e ** 
Tendring Hundred Water Bill . Lords Feb. 22 Feb, 22 Feb. 27 April 19 Preamble not proved, 
” - Commons . - - apnea 
Watford Gas Bill . Lords Feb. 22 Feb. 22 March 1 April 13 April 19 tC” oe 
2 9» Te Poe Commons , Lords Bill April 23 May 2 May 11 June i4 ; 
Windsor and Eaton Water Bill . Lords ; Feb. 22 Feb, 22 Feb, 26 April 80 May 7 
a ” . . Commons . Lords Bill May 9 May 30 - ee 
Workington Local Board Water Bill Lords Commons Bill May 24 June 1 June 7 June 11 
ss ” *” ‘. Commons . Feb. 19 Feb. 20 Feb. 26 May 2 May 22 
Wroxall and District Water Bill Lords Feb. 26 Feb. 26 Bill withdrawn. —— — + ceneencs 





” ” Commons . 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
TvuEspDay, JuNE 19. 
Locat Government (Gas) Provisions OrpER Biii.—This Bill was 
read a second time. 





Tuurspay, June 21. 

The Select Committee on the Ipswich Gas Bill reported that they had 
not proceeded with the consideration of the Bill, the opposition thereto 
having been withdrawn. 

Gas anpd WaTER PRovisionaL OrpDERS BiLL—WATER PROVISIONAL 
Orvers Bitut.—These Bills were reported, with amendments. 

THE BOARD OF TRADE AND PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 

The Earl of Dunraven, in calling attention to the circumstances under 
which Professor Tyndall resigned his position as Scientific Adviser to the 
Board of Trade, said that the difference of opinion of which this resigna- 
tion was the result had arisen in consequence of an inquiry into the best 
method of illuminating lighthouses, and, in particular, the lighthouses on 
the coast of Ireland. Professor Tyndall had reported in favour of the use 
of gas for this purpose, and the Commissioners of Irish Lights were 
anxious to adopt this recommendation as far as possible; but they were 
opposed both by the Trinity House and the St 
to sanction the necessary expenditure. A protest against this decision 
was signed by several influential persons, among whom were the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, Lord Monck, and Lord Meath ; and the controversy, thus 
renewed, went on for some time, till at last the Board of Trade insti- 
tuted a formal inquiry into the whole subject. After the first appoint- 
ment of the Committee, it was reconstituted on a different basis, to 
which Professor Tyndall objected, on the ground that the oil interest pre- 
ponderated over the gas interest; and the subsequent action of the Com- 
mittee appeared to have justified Professor Tyndall’s resignation, because 
the Committee had made experiments with stronger oil-burners than any 
in use, while gas-burners of the highest power had not been allowed to be 
exhibited. The personal aspect of the question was of the least importance 
as far as the results were concerned, because the safety of life and property at 
sea was largely involved. The noble Earl quoted at length from the published 
correspondence, and concluded by asking whether, owing to the nature of 
the constitution of the Committee appointed by the Board of Trade on 
Lighthouse Illuminants, Professor Tyndall had resigned his position as 
Scientific Adviser to the Board, and the Commissioners of Irish Lights 


had withdrawn from the inquiry; and, if so, whether it was the intention | 


of the Board to reconstitute the Committee ; also whether there was any 





of Trade, who refused | 





objection to lay before the House the minutes of the proceedings of the 
Committee, and the correspondence between Professor Tyndall, the Board 
of Trade, the Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses, and the Commis- 
sioners of Irish Lights. 

Lord SupEzeEy said the subject which had been raised by the noble Earl 
was one into which, unfortunately, a great deal of personal feeling had 
been imported, and in regard to which a considerable amount of jealousy 
had arisen. In answer to the first question of the noble Earl, he must 
at once say it was true that Professor Tyndall had resigned his post as 
Scientific Adviser to the Board of Trade, and the President had expressed 
his very great regret that this should have taken place. The noble Earl 
had quoted very largely from the correspondence, and had possibly left 
the erroneous view upon their Lordships’ minds that the Board of Trade 
and the Trinity House had acted in a very high-handed manner, to the 
prejudice of Professor Tyndall. The noble Earl stated that the resigna- 
tion was due to the constitution of the Committee charged with the pro- 
posed experiments ; and that Professor Tyndall considered Mr. Wigham, 
the inventor of a well-known gas-lamp, was not likely to have fair play, 
as the Engineer to the Trinity House (Sir James Douglass) held a patent for 
an improved burner, and it was thought he looked coldly on the use of gas in 
lighthouses. He further said Professor Tyndall brought a charge against 
the Board of Trade for general want of support of the gas system, which he 
stated was in 1879 brought to the verge of destruction; also, that Professor 
Tyndall objected to the action of the Trinity House in seeking to invalidate 
some of Mr. Wigham’s patent rights. He (Lord Sudeley) did not com- 
lain of the views put forward by the noble Earl; but he thought it must 
& quite clear to any one who had perused the correspondence that there was 
another side to the story, and he would endeavour to put briefly before 
their Lordships the views entertained by the Trinity House, the Com- 
missioners of Northern Lights, and the Board of Trade, and the action 
they had taken in this matter. He would first clear the ground of that 
part of the charge which referred to past years. The noble Earl had 
quoted from Professor Tyndall’s letter of the 28th of March last, in which, 
while speaking strongly in support of the gas system, and quoting the evi- 
dence of high authorities in its favour, he stated that, in the face of this, 
“the gas system towards the end of 1879 was brought to the verge of 
destruction ;” also that the Board of Trade, “ with unaccountable unwisdom, 
ratified all this, and signed what would undoubtedly have been the death- 
warrant of the gas system,” if active — had not been taken to inter- 
pose. This complaint against the Board was in respect of their action 
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in past years under previous Governments. The great authorities of the 
Trinity House, the Northern Lights Commission, and the Board of Trade 
were of opinion that these charges were unfounded, and that no experi- 
ment on a sufficient scale had taken place to prove the superiority of the 
gas system. For his present purpose he thought it would be quite sufti- 
cient if he was able to show that, from the year 1880, the charges made 
against the Board of Trade could not be substantiated. It would be well 
to state at once what position the Board of Trade held in regard to this 
matter. The three lighthouse authorities—the Corporation of the Trinity 
House, the Commissioners of Northern Lights, and the Commissioners of 
Irish Lights—had full power to deal, in their respective localities, with the 
question as to whether gas, oil, or electricity should be employed for 
illumination. ‘The Board of Trade was only indirectly the controllin 

authority, as they were the trustees of the Mercantile Marine Fund, anc 
it devolved upon them to see that the money of this fund was properly 
spent. As far as possible the Board of Trade refrained from interference 
with these local authorities ; but it was clearly the duty of the Board to 
bring them together when any difference arose in connection with their 
work, in order to render their arrangements as uniform as possible. The 
question of the efficiency and comparative cost of the three illuminants, 
gas, oil, and (latterly) electricity, had been for some time under con- 
sideration. The Commissioners of Irish Lights had taken a very 
strong stand in favour of gas. The other two authorities—which were 
certainly of equal weight and experience—were not, however, of the 
same opinion; andit had therefore seemed most desirable to the Board 
of Trade—acting really as a go-between—that experiments should be 
made, after the present Government came into power, to determine 
which of the three illuminants should be adopted, and by means of 
careful and exhaustive trials to clear up the whole matter. The Presi- 
dent paid a visit to Ireland in 1881, and was shown the working of 
Mr. Wigham’s apparatus on the spot. He was very much struck with 
the importance of the invention ; and although he found there was some 
little difference of bomen among the Commissioners themselves, he 
thought the matter of such consequence that he suggested that a series of 
comparative experiments should be carried out as soon as possible under 
the superintendence of Professor Tyndall. As matters proceeded, it was 
found that a trial on a small scale could not be satisfactorily undertaken ; 
and the Trinity House suggested, on the 28th of March, 1882, that the pre- 
liminary trials should be given up, and that the investigation should be 
thoroughly exhaustive aan complete, and include a full inquiry into the 
merits of the electric light. Professor Tyndall, in September, 1882, had 
expressed himself very strongly respecting Mr. Wigham and Sir J. Dou- 
glass being both inventors, and therefore that they ought to be put on the 
same footing. This the Corporation of the Trinity House objected to, and 
stated tothe Board of Trade on Oct. 28, 1882, that— 

The question of equal personal interests should be reduced to its true proportion. 
Mr. Wigham, the patentee of the composite gas-burner, is a manufacturer, con- 
structing and vending to the lighthouse authorities not only the burner itself, but 
the whole gas-making apparatus connected with it. He has incurred the expense 
of a patent, and will reap substantial profit at the hands of the shipowners in the 
event of success after these trials, Sir James Douglass is not a manufacturer nor 
a trader in oil. He has himself incurred the expense of a patent without any 
contribution by the Corporation, and has granted the free use of it to all the 
Lighthouse Boards; so that he makes no profit whatever by success, and the only 
benefitee is the shipowner. 

About this time the President of the Board of Trade had an interview 
with Professor Tyndall on the subject of the experiments; and in the 
course of conversation it appeared to him that as Professor Tyndall 
seemed to have a very strong opinion as to the superiority of gas over oil, 
and as to the special right of Mr. Wigham as regards patents, and some 
little disposition to impute motives and pecuniary interests to people, it 
would be better to have another gentleman appointed to assist in the 
investigation, specially representing the Board of Trade, and thoroughly 
and entirely impartial. Th speaking of Professor Tyndall, it must be 
remembered that he was one who stood very high indeed in the scientific 
world. He was a gentleman well known to many of their Lordships, and 
his high character, straightforwardness, and independence were acknow- 
ledged; but it was no discredit to him to say that he had the character 
that, when once he had formed an opinion, it was almost impossible to get 
him to alter it. The President of the Board of Trade had felt bound, as a 
trustee, to look upon the matter from a practical point of view. He had to 
remember that, however high a value he might place on Professor Tyndall's 
opinion, the Corporation of the Trinity House, with their great authorities, 
and the Commissioners of Northern Lights, with their eminent scientific 
advisers, were distinctly opposed to the view that gas was better than oil, and 
would not agree to any Committee they considered to be partial. When, 
therefore, he found on the part of Professor Tyndall an apparent leaning to 
one side, he thought it was impossible to leave the matter entirely under 
Professor Tyndall’s supervision. Under these circumstances, Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt (who, like Professor Tyndall, was one of the Metropolitan Gas 
Referees) was appointed to act specially in their interest in the matter; 
and it was hoped that this would have been done without in any way 
slighting the feelings of Professor Tyndall. It was proposed that the 
Engineers of the three Boards, with Professor Tyndall and Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt, should form the proposed Committee of Inquiry; and that Mr. 
bite as the inventor of the improved gas-burner, should, in deference 
to Professor Tyndall’s wishes, be put in the same position as Sir J. 
Douglass, also the patentee of a burner. At first it was arranged that these 
two gentlemen should not vote in the Committee. A letter received from 
the Chairman of the Committee, dated Jan. 22, 1883 (No. 59 in the pub- 
lished correspondence), showed the difficulty arising from Sir J. Douglass’s 
and Mr. Wigham’s position not being properly defined ; and it was thought 
better, on the whole, to let these two gentlemen, who might be considered 
to represent gas and oil respectively, become ordinary members of the 
Committee. In the same letter was mentioned a suggestion from the 
Trinity House that the Board of Trade should appoint some gentle- 
man conversant with the theoretical details of the electric light. In 
accordance with this, the Board of Trade selected Dr. Hopkinson— 
as being one of the ablest and best-known electrical engineers—to 
represent this system on the Committee. On Feb. 3 last, Professor 
Tyndall asked to be relieved of the duty of serving on the proposed Com- 
mittee. The Board of Trade wrote immediately, stating that the Com- 
mittee would, in their opinion, be incomplete without his presence and 
assistance ; and on Feb. 17 Professor Tyndall suggested an alternative 
Committee, leaving out the names of Dr. Hopkinson and Mr. William 
Douglass. The Board of Trade replied, on the 20th of February, that they 
could not allow him to nominate the Committee. As far as Dr. Hopkinson 
was concerned, it appeared that Professor Tyndall, in his letter of the 
28th of March, objected to him because he was an intimate friend and 
associate of Sir J. Douglass. The Board of Trade looked upon Dr. Hop- 
kinson as a gentleman whose standing in his profession was such as 
to place him above the suspicion of prejudice. Their Lordships would see 
that, in the same way, it would be easy to retort upon Professor Tyndall (in 
respect to his strong feelings in favour of Mr. Wigham’s gas process and 
his patent rights) that he also was prejudiced. But the Board of Trade 
were emphatically of opinion that these insinuations and suggestions 





ought not to have been made. As regarded the point raised by Professor 
Tyndall to the effect that Mr. Wigham and Sir J. Douglass ought not to 
have the power of voting on the Committee, the Board of Trade pointed 
out, in their letter to the Commissioners of Irish Lights, that— 

As to the question whether one or more of the members of the Committee should 

be deprived of voting, the Board do not think there is need of any instruction 
being given to the Committee on this point. If there should be a necessity for 
voting, the names of the members voting will appear in the report, and any 
pecuniary interest which any member will have will be duly weighed. Besides, as 
the Board have told the Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses, the Committee 
and its members cannot be expected to act as the practical advisers of the Govern- 
ment or the Lighthouse Boards. Their functions will be confined to ascertaining 
by experiment certain facts on which at present there is some difference of opinion, 
and no exact means of determining results. 
The sole object of the present inquiry was the public good. The success 
of individual inventors, apart from the obvious duty of dealing justly by 
them, was a matter of minor importance. In answer to another question 
of the nobie Earl, he might state that the Commissioners of Irish Lights 
had intimated their intention of withdrawing from the inquiry; but the 
Board of Trade had discovered that this was only due to a misunderstand- 
ing as to the manner in which the Committee intended to carry out their 
business. They had since placed the explanation of the Committee, with 
supplementary correspondence, before the Commissioners of Irish Lights, 
and had every reason to think that the Commissioners would at once re- 
consider their decision. If, however, they should feel it their duty to 
permanently withdraw, the Board of Trade would have to consider 
seriously whether it would be worth while to proceed with the experi- 
ments, or whether it would be better to let the whole matter drop, and for 
each authority to carry out its own trials. The Committee had only 
met on a few occasions, and it would be impossible for the minutes of their 
proceedings to be published piecemeal. The general correspondence on 
the subject, numbering no less than 112 letters, was in the possession of the 
House. In reference to the inquiry by the noble Earl as to the omission 
of a portion of Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s letter of November, 1882 (No. 51), 
he would state that it was merely a copy of extracts from a confidential 
letter sent to the Trinity House. The whole letter had been shown to 
Professor Tyndall; but, in writing to the Trinity House, it was deemed 
inexpedient to quote the whole of a private letter. He thought that, after 
this review, the House would see that, in arranging for this Committee, 
the Trinity House, the Commissioners of Northern Lights, and the Board 
of Trade had been desirous that its representation should be such as to 
make a valuable, practical, and exhaustive inquiry into every branch of 
the subject, and to be enabled to give an opinion of the greatest public 
importance. It was much to be regretted that any personal feeling of 
jealousy should have arisen; but the Board hoped the whole matter would 
now settle down, and the investigation be allowed to proceed. 

The Duke of ArGy.u said that as he enjoyed the friendship of Professor 
Tyndall, and knew him to be not only a man of great scientific attainments, 
but also a fair-minded man, he could not but think that some blunder had 
been made on the part of the Board of Trade. He had read the whole of 
the correspondence which had been published ; and although he was quite 
satisfied of the purity of his motives, he could not but come to the conclu- 
sion that Professor Tyndall had made a mistake. The question was, what 
was the best illuminant—a purely scientific question. The Board of Trade 
requested the three great bodies connected with England, Scotland, and 
Ireland to nominate their own representatives. Professor Tyndall had per- 
suaded himself of the superiority of gas as an illuminant, and he objected 
to the body who were appointed because Sir J. Douglass, who was a mem- 
ber of that body, was personally interested in a patent for an oil illuminant. 
There were two ways in which such a body of men might be selected. One 
would be to choose only such as had no interest in any particular method 
—in fact, a body of judges. The other course (which was actually adopted) 
was to select representatives of every interest. Though Sir J. Douglass 
had an interest in oil, Mr. Wigham had a patent for gas illuminants. Thus 
each of these gentlemen would correct the other. The Board of Trade, in 
deference to Professor Tyndall’s opinion, were quite willing to remove the 
name of Mr. W. Douglass from the Committee, as he was Sir J. Douglass’s 
brother ; and therefore he thought no fault could be imputed to the Board 
of Trade in the matter. Since his noble friend had sat down he had 
received a telegram which showed that his noble friend had made a mis- 
take, and that the decision of the Committee he referred to only related to 
minor experiments. He believed that it was the opinion of the Trinity 
House authorities that oil could be made quite as efficient as gas for the less 
powerful lighthouse lights, but that for the more powerful lights electricity 
must be employed. It was for this reason they desired that Dr. Hopkinson, 
who was specially acquainted with the subject of electric lighting, should 
be placed upon the Committee. ; 

The Earl of Dunraven having brie fly replied, the subject dropped. 


Fripay, June 22. 
Gas AND WaTER PRovisionaL ORDERS BrLL— WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
Briu.—These Bills were read the third time, and passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, June 18. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE ON LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS. 

Baron De Worms asked the President of the Board of Trade whether he 
would explain why, in the letter of Mr. Vernon Harcourt, Gas Referee to 
the Board, printed at page 29 of the parliamentary papers recently issued 
on the subject of Lighthouse Illuminants, there were stars signifying omis- 
sions; whether these omissions referred to the fact that Sir James Douglass 
had sold his lighthouse patents to a company for a very large sum of money, 
and also contained an opinion by Mr. Vernon Harcourt adverse to the 
merits of the Douglass burner ; and whether he would have any objection 
to print the letter in full. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was understood to say that the particular document 
referred to was distinctly stated in the parliamentary papers to be an 
enclosure from the Board of Trade to the Trinity House. It was referred 
to in that letter as extracts from a communication from Mr. Vernon Har- 
court; and it was printed in the papers precisely in the way he had stated. 
There would be no objection to let the honourable member see the letter 
in full. ee 

TuHuRsDAY, JUNE 21. 
THE BOARD OF TRADE COMMITTEE ON LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS. 

Baron DE Worms gave notice that on Monday, June 25, he will ask the 
President of the Board of Trade “ whether it is true that, at the sugges- 
tion of Sir J. Douglass, one of the competing exhibitors before the Light- 
house Committee, Mr. Wigham, another exhibitor, has been restrained 
from using more than two tiers of superposed lenses; whether the reason 
alleged for this was that the present experiments are tentative ; whether 
the Board of Trade have not provided the money for final, and not tenta- 
tive experiments ; and whether, before the close of the experiments, a 
trial will be allowed to each of the competing exhibitors,” 
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Riiscellaneous Aetos. 


THE RECENT VISIT OF THE GAS INSTITUTE TO 
_ SHEFFIELD AND DISTRICT. 

Last week we briefly referred to the excursions made on the occasion of 
the recent visit of the members of The Gas Institute to Sheffield, in so 
far as they were arranged for in the official programme; reserving till 
to-day an account of a few of the inspections privately undertaken, as 
well as some details of the Sheffield Gas Company’s various works. 

’ Tue SHEFFIELD Gas Company’s Works. 

The progress and present position of the Sheffield United Gas Company 
were detailed in a small pamphlet distributed among the members by the 
Engineer (Mr. J. T. Key). rom this it appears that the first Company 
to supply the town with gas obtained an Act of Parliament in 1818; its 
capital powers being £40,000; and gas was first supplied—from the works, 
then on Shude Hill—early in the following year. The price charged was 
12s. per 1000 feet; and between 1819 and 1832, about 18 miles of mains 
were laid. A new Company was formed in 1834, with a capital of £80,000; 
but so bitter was the opposition shown to their scheme that the parlia- 
mentary expenses alone of obtaining their Act amounted to £11,500. The 


meanwhile there was continual warfare between the rival Companies’ 
men in the streets. In November, 1853, the Consumers’ Company applied 
for an Act of Incorporation; but, acting under the advice of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, they agreed to amalgamate with the 
Old Company. This arrangement was carried out by an Act of Parliament 
passed in 1855. The capital of the combined Companies was £264,984, 
with borrowing powers of £80,000. The cost of litigation alone in this 
dispute was altogether £15,000. 

Since that time the United Company have gone on increasing from year 
to year, as will be seen by the following rough statement :—In the year 
1820 there were 48 street lamps; the make of gas was about 5 millions; 
and the number of consumers was about 400. At the time of the amal- 
gamation there were 1200 street lamps; the make was 183 millions; and 
the number of consumers was 8300. At the present time there are 5000 


| street lamps; the make of gas last year (1882) was 1300 millions; and the 


New Company erected works in Effingham Street, and commenced lighting | 


in 1837, charging 5s. per 1000 cubic feet; the Old Company having alread 

reduced their gas to that price. But in June, 1838, bot Companies ad- 
vanced to 8s. 4d. per 1000 feet, and continued at this price up to February, 
1843, when both lowered the price to 4s.2d. As, however, this was not 
found to be remunerative to either of them, they raised the price on Jan. 1, 


1844, to 6s. 8d. On Oct. 23, 1843, a meeting of the Directors of the two | 


Companies was held, with the-object of amalgamating, and this was finally 
brought about in 1844; the Sheffield United Gaslight Company being 
formed by Act of Parliament, with a capital of £135,000 and borrowing 
powers of £45,000. The amount expended by the United Company upon 
their works up to this time was £130,330. In 1850 the Town Council, 
supported by the public at various meetings, decided to start a Gas 
Consumers’ Company to supply gas (at 3s. per 1000 feet) in opposition 


number of consumers is 40,000. 

Some ten years ago the Company gave up making gas at their original 
station at Shude Hill, a part of which is now occupied by the Company’s 
offices. Extensions have continued to be made at the Neepsend station 
until the whole of the available ground is filled up; there being now 
93 beds of seven (throughs) on this station. The settings at present in 
use have only been adopted during the past five years ; the old arrange- 
ment of fives being discarded in order to cope with the increased demands 
made upon the works. This addition to the manufacturing plant, coupled 
with the erection at the same time of 20 more benches of sevens, necessi- 
tated an extension of the purifying plant. This consisted of a house with 
revivifying-floor above, of more than 1000 square yards ; the purifiers being 
eight in number, 35 feet by 19 feet. New exhausters, engines, and pumps 
were at the same time erected. These consisted of two combined engines 
and exhausters equal to 200,000 cubic feet per hour each ; and six steam- 
pumps. The exhausters were supplied by Messrs. Gwynne and Co, 


| and the pumps by Messrs. Hayward Tyler and Co. The water-pumps 


to the United Company, who were then at 5s.; and, farther, to do | 


80 without applying for an Act of Parliament, which they considered 
unnecessary. They commenced works‘at Neepsend in October, 1852; and 
from this time commenced a period of litigation between the two Com- 
panies—trials, fresh trials, and appeals were constantly going on; and 


“4 














are designed to meet all the demands of works producing in winter time 
6 million feet of gas in the 24 hours. The liquor-pumps are for the scrub- 
bers, and chemical works’ tanks; and are designed for the same quan- 
tity per hour. The two pumps are arranged for 6000 gallons per hour. 
All suctions trail some distance, and descend 12 feet. The lift is 50 feet. 
The general arrangement of this house is shown by the accompanying 
illustrations, which are a sectional elevation and plan respectively. There 
were formerly two station meters, each for 100,000 cubic feet per hour; 
but these were, a year or two since, supplemented by one for 250,000 cubic 
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feet, supplied by Messrs. J. and J. Braddock. Both Hunt's and Cowan's 
governors are employed about the works ; and Cowan’s Automatic Pressure 
Changer is also in use. The storeage accommodation is equal to about 
4 millions, divided into four holders of nearly equal capacity. There is on 
the works a covered store capable of containing 15,000 tons of coal, a fire- 
brick and retort store, duplicate sets of scrubbers, condensers and purifiers, 
an experimental works, Uacheusiihe’, fitters’, and joiners’ shops, &c. The 
coal is delivered by rail down shoots off the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Company’s line ; the sidings and coal-shoots having a frontage 
to the railway of nearly } mile. 

The Effingham Street works are in a state of transition; as three years 
ago it was decided to entirely remodel and enlarge the works; and after 
various purchases and exchanges of land to get the ground into shape, it 
was decided to replace five small gasholders with one large one of 1} million 
feet capacity. This was found to be a most difficult undertaking, on 
account of the formation of the rock out of which the tank had to be 
excavated; but, after several delays, it was successfully finished and the 
holder placed in it. The next instalment was the removal of a block of 
old property, and the erection of a range of workshops for smiths, joiners, 
&c., stores, and a new house for the Superintendent. There is also nearly 
completed a new engine and exhauster house, meter-house, boiler-house, 
and pump-house—all in one block of buildings. Messrs. Braddock have 
completed the erection of a 100,000 cubic feet per hour station meter; Messrs. 
Gwynne and Co. have fixed two high-pressure engines and four exhausters ; 
Messrs. Clapham Brothers are fixing one of Clapham and Laycock’s patent 
“Eclipse” washer-scrubbers; Messrs. Hayward Tyler and Co. have sup- 
plied three patent steam-pumps; and Messrs. Newton, Chambers, and Co. 

ave a pipe condenser on hand for the works. A new purifying-house and 
coal-store with revivifying-floor are about to be begun. There will then 
be six purifiers 33 feet by 19 feet, and a revivifying-floor of 1220 square 
yards. On the ground now being cleared it is intended to erect a new 
retort-house on a stage floor, to contain 25 beds of seven (through) retorts; 
and when all is completed (about the end of next year) these works will be 
double their present capacity. There are two other gasholders on this 
station, with acapacity of 500,000 feet each. 

At Grimesthorpe, the Company some 23 years ago purchased about 
9 acres of land, being a billside consisting of clay, stone, coal, and shale. 
This is now being levelled by quarrying the stone and manufacturing 
bricks. About 18 years ago they commenced excavating for a gasholder 
tank; but when about half completed, the colliery workings underneath 
gave way, letting down the foundations in parts. Of course the work was 
stopped, and it remained in the same state until about twelve months ago. 
From levels that were then taken, it was found that there had been no 
subsidence of the ground for the last five years, and it was decided to 
finish it. But not being able to go deeper, the wall has been carried 6 feet 
above the yard-level, which makes it 30 feet deep; and it is intended to 
place a three-lift holder in it when required. Although plans have been 
— for a large producing plant at this station, it has not yet been 

ecided to proceed with it, as it is considered that the additions and 
extensions at Neepsend and Effingham Street will be sufficient for the 
next few years. 

At Grimesthorpe are the chemical works and sulphuric acid works of 
the Company; and the results so far obtained fully justify the expen- 
diture. About 40 tons of sulphate of ammonia are made per week, besides 
all the sulphuric acid tek 4 

The present total make of gas is 1300 millions per annum; the heaviest 
day’s consumption last winter was more than 9 millions, and the heaviest 
week’s consumption more than 51 millions, being double what it was ten 
years ago. There are between 700 and 800 miles of mains laid in all sizes, 
varying from 2-inch to 30-inch; the leading mains being from 18-inch to 
30-inch. The Company’s powers extend over a district of 203 miles from 
east to west, by 122 miles from north to south; the portion of the district 
already lighted extending more than 11 miles north to south by 7 miles 
east to west. As the contour of the ground in Sheffield and the district 
is very irregular, to maintain an equal pressure there are six station 
governors fixed in various parts of the town, besides a number of Lyon’s 
self-acting governors fixed on the mains in the outside and hilly districts. 








Tue Brook Steei-Works. 

During the session of the Institute a very interesting visit was made by 
many of the members to the above-named works of Messrs. Howell and Co. 
This firm have for years been celebrated for steel hydraulic tubes, and 
have lately laid down plant for manufacturing gas-tubes. The machinery 
is consequently of the most modern type, and the various processes of 
planing, heating, bending, shaping, rolling, straightening, screwing, test- 
ing, &c., were fully and interestingly described by Mr. S. E. Howell to the 
numerous visitors. Lap-welding and butt-welding were both traced from 
the furnace to the finished tube; and also the manufacture of the 
various sized tees and connections. Operations in steel were also gone 
through; a tube 6 inches in diameter and 80 feet long being much 
admired. The file-works were afterwards inspected, and the multitu- 
dinous processes watched with much interest. Nearly 100,000 files are 
now under order for the War Department; to be delivered during the 
present year. 


EXHIBITION OF Toots AND APPLIANCES, 

In connection with the visit of the Institute to Sheffield, an extensive 
and interesting exhibition of Sheffield-made tools and appliances—not 
used exclusively in the manufacture of gas, but all more or less brought 
into requisition in the various processes—was open in the lower hall of the 
Cutlers’ Hall; and free admission was given to members. The idea of 
holding such an exhibition originated with Mr. Key, and was heartily 
taken up by several manufacturers, who thought the members of the 
Institute would appreciate an exhibition of the tools and appliances in the 
town where they are so extensively made. The result of a meeting of 
persons interested in the project was the appointment of a Local Com- 
mittee, with Mr. R. P. Fisher, of Messrs. Newton, Chambers, and Co., of 
Thorncliffe; and Mr. J. W. Wardle, of the Sheffield Gas Company, as 
Honorary Secretaries. These gentlemen succeeded in inducing about 
30 Sheffield manufacturers to exhibit an assortment of goods which quite 
filled the workmen’s hall of the Cutlers’ Company, and was well worth 
visiting. 





Visit To THE ALDWARKE Matin CoLuiery. 

On the third day of the meeting a number of the members of the 
Institute, at the invitation of Messrs. John Brown and Co., Limited, 
started from Victoria Station for the purpose of paying a visit to the 
firm’s Aldwarke Main Colliery. A special train conveyed the party to the 
colliery. Besides members of the Institute, the visitors included several 

rsons with whom the firm have business dealings. The train left at 

alf-past twelve, being accompanied by Mr. J. D. Ellis, the Chairman of 
the Company, Mr. Duncan, the Secretary, Mr. Dyson, and other officials. 
A stoppage was made at Rotherham, to pick up a few more guests, and on 
arrival at Aldwarke the whole were met by Mr. S. Burridge (son of the 
Managing Director), Mr. Townshend, Mr. C. E. Rhodes (Manager of the 
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colliery), Mr. Huntriss, and several of the colliery officials. ‘To ensure the 
safety and comfort of the visitors, it had been arranged that there should 
be parties of about eight, and each division was guided by an employé at 
the colliery. The various pa and the machinery on the surface 
occupied the attention of the visitors for fully an hour. Much interest 
was manifested in the operations connected with the manufacture of coke. 
There are no less than 100 ovens at work, and the slack is first ground to a 
fine powder, afterwards washed, and then collected in large filter-beds ; 
the water being thoroughly drained from the slack before the fuel is put 
into the ovens. The cabins in which are kept the lamps for about 1500 
men and boys employed in the two pits of the’colliery were inspected 
closely ; but interest appeared to centre chiefly at the heads of the pits. 
The Parkgate pit is about 440 yards deep; and about 1500 tons of coal can 
be brought up in the space of nine hours. The drawing-engines and other 
apparatus here and at the Barnsley pit, as well as the monster wind-fan 
and other machinery, having been seen, each visitor was provided with a 
miner’s lamp, and a descent was made. The party, after a short delay, 
proceeded along passages, saw some of the stables, and at last found them- 
selves in a well-lighted chamber in which luncheon was served. Mr. Ellis 
occupied the chair, and seated on his left were a few ladies ; the vice-chair 
was taken by Mr. Rhodes. A few complimentary toasts followed ; after 
which many of the party proceeded along one of the workings for a dis- 
tance of about a mile. At five o’clock the return journey commenced, all 
gratified with the hospitality of the Company, the courtesy and attention 
shown by the officials, and at having seen what they had. 


VisIT TO THE BaRROW CoOLLIERIES. 

On Thursday, the 14th inst., a number of members of. the Institute 
visited the Barrow Hematite Collieries, Worsboro’ ; and under the guidance 
of Mr. Piggford, the Manager, and Mr. Higson, the Salesman, inspected 
the whole of the extensive premises, machinery, and plant of the col- 
lieries. The seams now being worked are the Silkstone seam, 5 feet thick, 
ata depth of 466 yards, and the Thornclifie seam, about 4 feet thick, at a 
depth of 425 yards. About 1500 tons a day are sent out from the two pits ; 
and 1000 men and lads are employed. The party, on starting from the 
colliery offices, visited first the workshops, which are fitted with lathes, 
drilling, planing, screw-cutting, and all other machines for doing the 
whole of the repairs needed about the premises, with the exception of 
making anything which requires to be cast. The smiths’ shop, which is 
fitted with steam hammers and every equipment for doing all the work 
appertaining to this department, was next inspected. The stores, from 
which every article regularly used in the colliery is supplied, next came 
under notice. On visiting the pay office, Mr. Piggford explained to the 
company the use of Hall’s self-registering fan indicator, which shows at 
one view the speed of the fan and the pressure on the water-gauge at 
every hour and minute through the day. The safety lamps were an 
object of interest, and great attention was paid as Mr. Piggford explained 
in turn the properties of the Stephenson, the Davy, and the Mueseler 
Protector lamp. The last-named lamp is the one principally used ; but the 
Smethurst lamp, which is simply the Mueseler Protector with the addition 
of a shield of tin over the gauze, is being introduced, and is intended to be 
used throughout the pits. The effect of the shield is that, however great 
may be the current in which the lamp is placed, the flame will burn as 
steadily as in a room. An oscillating cylinder engine of 140-horse 
power, on the principle usually adopted in marine engines, and 
which was made for the Company at the Barrow Works, is used for 
driving the Guibal fan which ventilates the pits. Afterwards some of 
the L pry! inspected the fan, which is 46 feet by 15 feet; and at a 
speed of 40 revolutions per minute produces a current of about 275,000 
cubic feet of air per minute. The winding-engines of the Thorncliffe pit 
were next inspected. These are horizontal engines, with 36-inch cylinders, 
6-feet stroke, 20-feet drum, having a nominal power of 290, but working up 
to 350 horses. The winding-engines for the Silkstone pit are similar in 
all respects. The whole of the power required is supplied from eight 
boilers, each 40 feet by 7 feet, fired in the usual way, and six boilers heated 
by the waste gas from the coke-ovens. The pit hill, which is entirely 
covered in, came next under notice. Here, having first seen the coal 
coming out of the pits, the party inspected the weigh-houses, with their 
self-indicating register of weights of the corves as they are weighed. The 
tare is regulated by a lever inside the weigh-house, and it is ascertained 
by weighing a number of corves about once a month, and thus the weigher 
takes the weight of the coal without difficulty. Next the screens were 
noticed; and here Mr. Piggford pointed out how the Silkstone coal was 
being divided into best.Silkstone, Silkstone gas and smudge, and into best 
Thorncliffe, Thorncliffe gas and smudge, as the various qualities are called. 
The extensive range of coke-ovens next became an object of attraction. 
After this, several of the party descended the Thorncliffe pit; and subse- 
quently were entertained at luncheon, when a short toast list was gone 
through. The party then adjourned to the lawn, and afterwards drove 
in waggonettes to Stainboro’, where they were conducted through the 
Castie. Finally, they went to the Queen's Hotel, Barnsley, where they 
dined together, and so wound up a very pleasant day. 





Visit TO THE Rose-Mount Founpry, ELLanp. 

On the Thursday afternoon of the meeting a party of members of the 
Institute paid a visit to Rose-Mount Iron-Works, Elland; a special saloon 
carriage conveying them as far as Huddersfield, whence a drive in open 
conveyances over a spur of the Pennine Chain formed a pleasant intro- 
duction to the establishment. 

The works, which employ about 350 men, are solely devoted to the 
manufacture of plant for gas-works. Much interest was taken by the 
visitors in the inspection of the appliances in use. The foundry, with its 
arched roof and glass covering, was greatly admired; being both well 
ventilated and lighted—exceptional characteristics in such workshops. 
The various weights are moved about by means of two powerful travelling 
cranes (one to lift 40 tons, and the other 20 tons), driven by a stationary 
engine and square shafting, so that the casting of heavy columns, centre- 
valves, &c., is no difficulty here. In addition to the ordinary operations 
going on, a special method of making plates for scrubbers was seen; and 
also the arrangement for casting spiral staircases, whereby several risers 
and treads are cast together with the centre column, thus ensuring a 
firmer and more solid construction. The cupolas, where from 80 to 100 tons 
of iron per week are melted, were inspected ; along with the arrangements 
for feeding them by machinery, and the powerful blast and apparatus for 
testing the strength of the castings. 

In the erecting shops many details of exhausters, valves, governors, 
hydraulic lifting apparatus, water and liquor distributors, &c., were to be 
seen in all stages; and the methods of testing before delivery were keenly 
watched. A set of direct-acting reciprocating exhausters, to pass 80,000 
cubic feet of gas per hour, with engine combined, was running as a test 
preparatory to shipment to Melbourne; and the finish of the work, as well 
as the steadiness with which the apparatus acted, was much praised by 
the visitors. The machines for planing purifier and other plates, the lathes 
for large centre-valves, and other tools in work, were viewed at leisure, 
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The manufacture of wood grids in an adjoining workshop was proceedin 
with much activity; a large number of hands being constantly employe 
in this department. 

In the gasholder and wrought-iron department, a large mechanical rivet- 
ing machine—whereby boilers, sulphate stills, condensers, hydraulic and 
foul mains, are riveted together—was attractive from the ease and certainty 
with which it performed its work. A multiple punching machine was also 
at work punching gasholder side sheets complete at a stroke, after which 
they are dipped into linseed oil while hot. The radial and curved seams of 
the crown plates of gasholders are also punched by the same machine with 
such accuracy as to dispense with plating the crown before erection. 

In the yard the visitors inspected the apparatus in course of construc- 
tion ; several large roofs, pee ors vin patie ares urifiers, scrubbers, and 
sulphate stills being fitted up ready for delivery. The details and action of 
Livesey’s patent washers were explained by the aid of two, each to pass 
4 million cubic feet of gas per day, intended for Vienna; also two, each to 
pass 2 million cubic feet per day, for the Liverpool Gas Company; and 
several other sizes down to 100,000 cubic feet per day. The arrangement 
for fixing this washer in the lower parts of scrubbers was described. 

Many cther interesting objects, which cannot here be detailed, were seen 
and examined. The inspection was breught to an end by a display of 
models, photographs, and drawings, in the offices; after which an adjourn- 
ment was made to partake of dinner provided on the works by Messrs. 
Dempster. The party returned to Sheffield by a late train, pati | pleased 
with the afternoon’s excursion. 





MALTA AND MEDITERRANEAN GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held at the London 
Offices, 60, Gracechurch Street, E.C., on Tuesday last—Mr. J. B. Pappon 
in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. F. A. Duffield) read the notice convening the meet- 
ing, and the following report and accounts were presented :— 

The results of the operations of the Company for the year ended March 31, 1883, 
are shown in the accounts now presented to you. The Directors have the satis- 
faction of reporting that the decrease of gas-rental caused by the reduction of the 
selling price of gas has been to a great extent met by the increased quantity of gas 
sold. There has also been an increased amount derived from the sale of residuals, 
so that the total income herein shown is greater than the total income of the 
preceding year. 

The actions at law arising from the fraudulent dealing in coal and coke of the 
late General Manager are still pending. It has been considered desirable that a 
further portion of the losses connected with the late Manager, and not the subject 
of legal process, should te now written off. 

From the profits shown, the Directors recommend you to declare the respective 
dividends upon the first and second preference shares, and a dividend of 3 per cent., 
free of income-tax, upon the ordinary shares; and that the balance of £878 17s. 9d. 
be carried forward to the next account. 

The Director now retiring is Arthur Clarke, Esq. He offers himself for re-election. 
The Auditors, James Le Geyt Daniell and Alfred Hersee, Esqs., retire, and offer 
themselves for re-election. 





Dr. Profit and Loss, for Twelve Months ended March 31, 1883, Cr. 
Coal. . . . + + « « £7,855 18 0/Gas . —- . £19,963 14 7 
Gas making (salaries and Coke oe - 4,066 10 10 

wages) . -« 2 « « e S356 3 Oi Tae.@e. «.« « « « 17817 38 
Charges on street lights 1,057 10 10 | Fittings and meters. 64410 3 
Maintenance . °. 1,701 1 6) —_—_— 
Purifying materials . 121 1 8 £21,853 12 11 
Rents, rates, taxes, &c. 235 15 1 Interest and discount . 1815 2 
General trade charges. 686 4 6 Transferfees. . 515 6 

£18,311 13 7 
Defalcation account 500 0 0 
Depreciation of stock . . 800 0 0 
Bad debts and allowances. 263 311 
Treasurer’s commission at 

stations, and audit fee at 

MieMS. 0 6 te et tl 2838 6 5 
London expenses 953 12 6 
Law expenses 20819 4 
Exchange. .. . 440 5 8 
Balance . 8,617 2 2 


£24,878 3 7 £24,878 3 7 

The CHarrMan, in moving the adoption of the report, stated that, in 
comparison with preceding years, the year just ended had been remarkably 
free from adverse incidents. On the contrary, it had exhibited a good 
deal of that quiet progress which was so conducive to the welfare of a gas 
undertaking. They did not, in this concern, expect prosperity to come to 
them “ by leaps and bounds ;” and when they were able to carry on their 
business upon conditions which were fairly good, they were only too glad 
tofind such a state of things. The report was very brief ; but, in connection 
with the accounts, it presented to the shareholders the whole of the trans- 
actions of the Company during the year. Turning to the accounts, the 
capital account was practically the same as in the previous year—that 
was to say, no new shares had been issued, andthe expenditure had 
been inconsiderable ; but with regard to the debentures there had been 
further improvement. He believed they were about £1300 less than 
last year, and the Directors were not without hopes of making still 
further improvement within a very short time from the present. 
Perhaps the Directors might be allowed to feel some gratification 
in the fact that during the last ten years the debenture debt had 
been reduced by more than £10,000. On the same side of the account it 
would be found that the Company did not owe very much; and, on the 
other side, taking into consideration that the stock had had a certain 
amount written off, and that bad debts had been pretty well eliminated, 
he thought the assets might be regarded as being exceptionally good. 
The gas-rental was less by £754 than in the preceding year. This had 
arisen from the whole of the twelvemonth under reyiew having been sub- 
jected to the reduction of price at Malta. The direct effect of this reduc- 
tion was a loss of about £2400; but, on the other hand, there had been a 
very considerable development of private lightingat Malta, and each of the 
small stations had shown an increased business. Some two-thirds of the 
loss had, therefore, been recovered in this, the first year, and their dis- 
advantage had been only £754; but, in. connection with this, they had 
increased the entire sale of gas by about 6 per cent., and had undoubtedly 
placed the Company’s interests at Malta on a more satisfactory footing 
than hitherto. There was also a very considerable improvement in coke. 
This had been the effect of a sort of re-arrangement of their system of sales. 
and was entirely due to better prices having been obtained. They had not 
really sold quite so many chaldrons as in the previous year, so that the 
improvement was entirely due to better prices ; and, taking into considera- 
tion the price of coal at all these places for a long time, there was no reason 
to think that in future they would not have somewhat better prices for 
their coke. There had also been an improvement with respect to tar; and 
if the entire returns from the residuals were taken, they would be found to 
compare very favourably, in point of percentage, with those of even London 
Companies, and were decidedly the highest they had ever had returned 
from Malta. The profit on fittings and meters was a sort of evidence of 
the great development of private lighting that had taken place in Malta. 
On the other side, there would be found a curious coincidence in the 
























































































































price of coal for this and the preceding year. In each case the amount 
was £7355—the item only differing in the shillings; and yet with this 
identical price they had certainly used an additional 316 tons, and had 
sold 4 million cubic feet more gas than before. The explanation was this: 
They had been very fortunate indeed in the matter of Treights, the saving 
in which happened to be identical with the value of the extra coal they hac 
used. The item of gas making was a little higher than in the previous 
year, as more gas had been made; but the charges on street lights were a 
trifle less. Adding them together, they came to about the same as before. 
Maintenance’ was somewhat higher. The Directors had been compelled 
to expend more inoney on the gasholders at the Sicilian stations, as well 
as a little on the mains; but this was money well spent, and the obligation 
was unavoidable. Purifying materials were rather more, for justifiable 
reasons. As to rents, rates, and taxes, the corresponding item in the pre- 
vious account was given under three heads; but this time the items had 
been brought together. There was a little difference in the total, chiefly on 
account of a larger amount having been paid for income-tax. The general 
trade charges were somewhat higher; but this was on exceptional grounds. 
The Directors had had to pay for some additional services at Malta, and 
they had taken over a policy of insurance—assumed the charge of the 
premium. These two circumstances together accounted for the difference 
in this item. With regard to the defalcation account, the Directors 
regretted exceedingly that they had not been able to close it. They had 
done all they possibly could to effect this object; but lezal proceedings, 
according to Italian law, went very slowly indeed, and they could only 
leave them in the position in which they were. They had managed to 
secure the two leading Counsel of the Malta Bar, and were advised from 
time to time of the progress of the cases; but they felt, after all, that they 
had nothing to do but to wait. Looking at matters all round, the 
Directors decided that the further sum of £500 which they had written off 
was the least they could do; but they had great hopes that they would not 
be called upon to write off any more. As to the item of depreciation of 
stock, they had been accustomed to it for some time. They had stocks 
at five stations, and these underwent a sort of insensible depreciation, 
to meet which a certain sam was written off from time to time. Bad 
debts and allowances were rather less than before, and as they were 
so, he might state that on the present occasion the examination into 
them had been closer and more strict than hitherto, and the Secre- 
tary assured him, as to the amounts owing previous to March, 1882, 
that every one of them, without regard to their being good or bad, 
had been taken out of the account, and did not rank as assets. Of 
course, their having been taken out of the account did not affect the 
Company's claim in connection with them, but it made the account 
more valuable. So complete was the elimination, that he could not help 
thinking the next amount for bad debts and allowances would be very muah 
smaller than on the present occasion. The item of ‘‘ Treasurer's commis- 
sion at stations and audit fee at Malta” was rather less than in the pre- 
ceding year, the London expenses a little more, and the law expenses 
unusually great. This the Directors expected from what was going on 
in Italy at the present time. So far as these expenses here were concerned, 
they were very small. Under the item of exchange, they had been very 
heavily debited indeed. The Directors regretted exceedingly the deduction 
from profits under this head; but they had no control over it. One of 
its worst features was that it was exceedingly variable. At present he 
believed they were paying 10 per cent. for the amount they received 
from Corfu on the exchange; and if extended over the entire business 
of the Company, he supposed it would mean about 24 per cent. on 
the money sent over. As to the balance carried down, after providing 
for the dividends recommended by the Directors they would be able to 
transfer £1000 to the reserve fund, and to carry forward a small balance. 
With regard to the reserve fund, he had on previous occasions 
pointed out how necessary it was that every effort in their power should 
be made to establish a good reserve. In English companies—companies 
over here—where they were surrounded by all the protection of special 
and general legislation, it was considered that they should have reserves 
equal to one-tenth of their share capital; and no company was considered 
in a completely satisfactory position that was not able to show sucha 
reserve. With this Company, however, the reserve fund ought to be 
much greater. They had concessions, some of which were terminable, and 
the debentures required to be dealt with periodically; and, looking at 
the low rates of profit the Company had been earning for some time, it 
was most desirable, particularly in the interest of the ordinary share- 
holders, that the reserve fund should be brought up as rapidly as prudence 
would permit, and to as great an amount as they possibly could. The 
reports from the various stations showed that the works had been well 
maintained, and he supposed they were never in better working order than 
at present. At Malta the chief feature of interest had been the very 
satisfactory increase of private lighting. A large portion of the gas 
they supplied at Malta was to the naval and military establishments 
and the public lights, and in these directions they could expect but 
very little development. It was therefore very satisfactory to see 
that the private lighting had increased in the way it had. He believed 
that it had this year gone up something like 30 per cent. on what 
it was before; and the Directors really looked forward with something 
like confidence to seeing the whole effect of the reduction in price 
brought back to them through the increase of private lighting in Malta. 
Any mention of Malta would be incomplete without some reference to 
their excellent Manager, Mr. E. Thorman. He had given the Company 
not only the benefit of his professional skill, but something more—he had 
thrown his heart into his work; and it was only just to say that the 
objects of the Directors had been warmly as well as ably promoted. 
Of Corfu, too, it was almost impossible to speak well enough. For some 
time this station had me to be one of the most valuable and im- 
portant parts of the Company’s property. Things were looking very 
satisfactory indeed there, and he believed the only two faults to be found 
with the station were, first, that it was not large enough (being a good 
thing, the Directors would like it to be larger); and, next, that the rate 
of exchange was so very heavy. The exchange, however, was fluctuating; 
and as to the other fault, it was in the way of being mended, as this year 
there had been an increase at Corfu of over 10 per cent. At Marsala they 
were doing very little. There had been some extension; but it had been 
with wine establishments. Everything was quiet there. He did not sup- 
pose they would go back, but he did not think they would go forward very 
much. At Trapani the case was different. There a good deal of alteration 
was being made—in point of fact, a new town was being built; and, under 
these circumstances, he did not think the Company could fail to be 
benefited. For some nine or ten years he had had the honour of piacing 
the Company’s affairs before the shareholders, and the occasions on which 
he had been able to say anything in the way of congratulation had been 
exceedingly rare. This time, however, they had the accomplished fact 
of a very good year; and he thought they might expect other years 
equally satisfactory. There were several points in the present accounts 
to encourage and raise the spirits of the ordinary shareholders, especially 
as any benefit which might now accrue to the Company must go direct to 
them. Up to the present time they had seen only the hard side of the 
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yoetipenes capital; but he believed the time was at hand when they would 
e glad that so much of the Company’s capital was subject to limited 
dividends. 

Mr. S. ANDREws seconded the motion. 

Mr. Stokes observed that he had attended the meetings of the Company 
for a considerable time, and had never heard so satisfactory a report of 
the position of the Company. He thought the shareholders must consider 
themselves fortunate that the late Manager had left them, and that they 
now had the services of a gentleman who threw his heart into his work. 

Mr. R. H. Jonss, J.P., acquiesced in the congratulatory remarks of 
Mr. Stokes. He inquired whether the charge of £300 a year depreciation 
on the stocks was likely to continue. The debenture debt, he said, at 
present seemed to carry 6 per cent. interest; and one might hope that at 
any rate this would be reduced to 5 per cent. One thing appeared to him 
to be strange—that with a reduction of £1300 in the debenture debt the 
interest on the debentures had been £44 more than in the previous year. 
He also asked a question as to the suspense account. 

The CHarrmay, in reply, stated, with regard to the depreciation, that 
the amount of the stocks was rather heavy—£11,000—and included gas- 
fittings, meters, {c. It might be difficult to say whether the amount for 
depreciation of £300 would be continued or not; but if it should be found 
that they were going too far it was a matter which could be easily cor- 
rected. He was not sure himself whether in the course of a few years 
they might not, by clearing out the stock and by their increasing trade, 
render a smaller sum sufficient. As to the suspense account and the 
debenture interest, it so happened that the two things were mixed up 
together. The suspense account consisted simply of brokerage and the 
expenses paid in connection with the debentures, and the debenture 
interest had been greater than before, although the debentures were less, 
simply because a portion of the suspense account had been carried and 
added to the debenture interest. The interest per se would be rather less. 
The object of the Directors was to make the debentures bear one uniform 
interest; and in this they had not been unsuccessful. They had a great 
portion now at 5 per cent., and they hoped to reduce not only the amount 
but also the rate of interest of the debentures. The two things which the 
ordinary shareholders in this Company should desire to see above all others 
were a good reserve and the extinction, if possible, of the debentures. 

The report was then adopted, and resolutions were afterwards passed 
declaring the dividends recommended and re-electing the retiring Director 
and Auditors. 

On the motion of Mr. Stoxes, a vote of thanks was passed to the Chair- 
man and Directors, and a similar compliment was subsequently paid to 
the Secretary and the officers; the Cuarrman testifying to the admirable 
manner in which Mr, Duffield performed his duties. 

The meeting then separated. 





CHELSEA WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held at the 
Offices, Commercial Road, Pimlico, on Thursday last—Sir W. H. Wyarr 
in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. Gill) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, the accounts for the half year to the 3lst of March last were 
submitted, and the certificate of the Government Auditor and the report 
of the Company’s Auditors read. The following report of the Directors 
was then presented :— 

The gross revenue for the half year (exclusive of interest on money; invested 
and on deposit) amounted to £53,920 4s. 6d., and the working expenses to £16,601 0s. 8d. 
The account shows an increase of £1248 10s. 11d. in the income, and a decrease of 
pny 9s. 4d. in working expenses, as compared with the half year ended March 31, 


The gross income for the financial year ended on March 31, 1888, amounted to 
£198,183 11s. 1d., and the total working expenses to £33,865 19s. 4d., being an increase 
of £2532 19s. 2d. in the year’s income, and a decrease of £1199 Qs. 11d, in the year’s 
working expenses. The Directors regret that, with some few exceptions, no re- 
duction of the rate in the pound has resulted from the increased parish assessments, 
and that the year’s account is charged with a further sum of £438 4s. 8d. under the 
head of rates and taxes. 

During the ha!f year there has been expended on account of capital the sum of 
£1844 15s. 3d., principally for extensions of district mains; 2800 yards of new pipes 
have been laid in the district; 37 houses have been pulled down, and 310 new 
wenemes laid on. The system of constant supply has been carried out in the new 

istricts. 

The quantity of water pumped during the half year was about 1603 million 
gallons—about three millions in excess of the quantity pumped in the corresponding 
period of 1882—and the cost of pumping the water was rather less. 

The Engineer reports that the whole of the works, machinery, and buildings are 
in substantial repair, and that, notwithstanding the great floods which prevailed 
during the past autumn and winter, he was able to send out bright and colourless 
water. He also reports that in January last the covered service reservoirs on 
Putney Heath were emptied and thoroughly cleaned. 

Ot the balance of £10,535 convertible 44 per cent. stock which remained uncon- 
verted after the 80th of September last, a further sum of £2960 was converted into 
—J stock on the 31st of March last, leaving a balance of £7575 still uncon- 
verted. 

It will be satisfactory to the proprietors to note the steady advancement of the 
Company’s revenue, and that the working expenses have been found capable of 
reduction without any sacrifice of efficiency either in the works or staff. The 
excellent character of the water supplied to the consumers has been maintained, 
and no complaints have been received as to the quality or quantity of the supply. 

The Directors recommend that a dividend for the half year at the rate of £7 5s. 
per cent. per annum be now declared on the ordinary stock of the Company. 

The GoveRNoR, in moving the adoption of the report, said he really 
could not give the shareholders very much more information than was 
imparted to them therein, as the Directors had endeavoured to set forth 
everything they could which was likely to interest the proprietors. The 
income of the Company had steadily increased during the year, and he 
was glad to say the expenditure had diminished—not a very usual state of 
things; but the Directors had continued to give, as they always had done, 
the greatest possible attention to the expenditure. Whenever they had 
seen that they could reduce it without impairing the efficiency of the works, 
they had done so, and he believed that the works were never in a better 
state of repair than they were now. Whether the Directors would be able 
to reduce the expenditure still further was difficult to say; but he hoped 
they might be enabled to do so. They were in a position to recommend 
this half year a dividend at the rate of 74 per cent. per annum, which was 
} per cent. more than had ever been paid before. He thought this was very 
satisfactory. He knewthatsome of the proprietors were of opinion that 74 per 
cent. might have been recommended ; but the Directors had considered it 
would be very much more to the interest of the proprietors to recommend 
72 per cent. now, with a very reasonable prospect of making it 74 per cent. 
next time, than to declare 74 per cent. this half year, with the possibility of 
going back to 7j per cent. next half year. They thought the course pro- 
posed would put their property on a very much sounder basis; and they 
trusted it would meet with the approval of the general body of the proprie- 
tors. The Company’s financial condition was most satisfactory. They had 
borne out, in the fullest way, everything that was put before the Govern- 
ment when it was proposed to buy up their property—indeed, they did not 
think they had represented the full strength of their position. The 
Government probably made a great mistake in not buying their under- 





taking ; but it was a good thing for the proprietors that this mistake had 
been made. They did not want the Government to buy them, but to be 
left alone. He thought if they were only left alone, and their progress 
continued, many of those present, if not all of them, might fairly look 
forward to the time when they would get their 10 per cent. dividend. Of 
course this could not come about in a year or two—it must take 
time; still he thought this must be the result if they were left 
alone. If, however, they were not left alone, they must not forget 
to show what their undertaking was capable of doing. What was a 
most important fact was that supposing the Government did buy 
their undertaking, their works, with a limited amount of expenditure, 
could be made capable of supplying a great deal more of London than they 
did at present. Whoever had the guidance of the Company’s interests at 
the time would be able to show this. They could not be bought up except 
by arbitration or agreement. Their property could not be confiscated, and 
everything had been done to ensure the entire efficiency of their works. 
Daily records were kept by the chemists who analyzed the water supplied 
by them. They examined it every day in March, and he was pleased to 
tell the proprietors that the Company came out No, 2—next to, and not 
far behind, the New River Company. He did not, however, think there 
was much in this, as he believed the supply of every London Water Com- 
pany was excellent. He did not know that he could say anything further, 
unless by way of reply to questions. The Directors thought the position 
of the Company was so satisfactory, so unassailable, that they did not 
care what question was asked, as they believed they could satisfy the pro- 
prietors on every point. 

~— nt H. Yatman seconded the motion, and it was at once unanimously 
adopted. 

The accounts as presented were then passed ; and a resolution sanction- 
ing the declaration of the dividend recommended in the report was 
unanimously agreed to. 

The retiring Directors (Messrs. Deedes, Child, and Wigg) and Auditor 
(Mr. B. H. Adams) having been re-elected, 

Mr. Hunt moved a vote of thanks to the Governor for presiding, and to 
the Directors generally for the very able manner in which the Company's 
affairs had been conducted. 

Mr. Aston seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The Governor, in reply, observed that the vote was so far deserved that 
he was sure the Directors, with the assistance of their able officers, did 
their very best to promote the welfare of the Company; and as long as 
they - ee in charge of the property, their efforts would not be 
relaxed. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





STAFFORD CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 

The annual report of the Gas Committee to the Town Council of the 
borough of Stafford has just been issued, accompanied by the accounts of 
the department under the control of Mr. John Storer, for the twelve 
months to March 25 last. 

The report states that the gross profit on the year’s working amounted 
to £6110 12s. 6d., which added to £559 6s. 2d. (the balance remaining over 
from last year) made a total of £6669 18s. 8d. Out of this there was paid 
for interest on borrowed capital £3267 17s. 2d.; income-tax, £153 15s. 5d.; 
£1081 5s. 7d., being the amount of two half-yearly instalments repaid 
to the Alliance Life Assurance Company to the 4th of March; and £500 
transferred to a reserve fund; leaving a balance of £1667 Os. 6d. at the 
credit of the profit and loss account. There was during the year an 
increase in the quantity of gas manufactured equal to only 3 per cent., 
which was rather disappointing to the Committee. The sum of £1000 
was handed over to the general district fund account, towards the reduction 
of the rates during the year, making a total of £5700 since the transfer of 
the works from the old Company. There was a very satisfactory increase 
in the returns from residuals—viz., £544 16s. 1d. 

The accounts show that the borrowing powers of the Gas Committee 
have been exercised to the extent of £83,056; of which £50,473 bears 
interest at the rate of 4} per cent. per annum, and the rest at 4 per cent. 
The expenditure on fixed plant, mains, services, &c., was increased in tha 
twelve months only from £78,514 to £78,594. The principal items of the 
revenue account are as follows :— 

Receip!s. 











Saleofgas . . « « « »« £10,555 8 0 
Do. forpubliclamps ... . 1,163 15 1 
£11,719 3 1 
Rental of meters. . »« « «© © © © © © © 8 « « 452 0 10 
Residual products— 
Coke. « « © © « « £805 2 7 
eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 852 15 2 
Ammoniacalliquor. . .... . 1,185 910 
Refuse lime. . a a 2 oe 1311 7 
————_ 2,856 19 2 
De. 6 4 6 66 66 OO: & OOO. Oe 220 
£15,054 5 1 
Expenditure. 
Manufacture of gas— 
Coals. . - « « «© «© « © « « 6 £8,648 6 Q 
PurifesMom . 2s 6+ s+ se 8 6 146 12 11 
Salariesand wages. ..... + 1,188 9 4 
Repairs and renewals of plant. . .. . 1,124 4 7 
Pr £6,102 18 7 
Distribution of gas— 
+ <6 pe s74 « «© + 4 £150 0 0 
Repairs of mains and meters. . . . 833 311 
: a ___ 4838 811 
Lighting and repairing publiclamps ....... 281 16 0 
ee «le ea ae ee 996 10 8 
Management charges ... ++ + +e © es ee 184 8 4 
Pa + + 6 ss 4 «© « « ee © 68 1419 1 
Depreciation fund i oe er ae ee ee 785 8 0 
De. i s 6 os ne eee te ee eS 9 8 0 
Totalexpenditure . ...... . +6 + £894812 7 
a ea ee ere eee ae ee ee ee 6,110 12 6 
£15,054 5 1 


With the addition above alluded to, the depreciation fund amounts to 
£1567. The balance of the sinking fund account is £4527; and of the 
reserve fund account, £500. 

The coals used during the twelve months amounted to 7656 tons; and 
the residuals made were: Coke, 4593 tons . which 2181 tons were used 
in manufacture) ; tar, 444 tons; ammoniacal liquor, 1103 tons. 





CoNTEMPLATED PuRCHASE OF THE ANDOVER WATER-WORKS BY THE 
Town Councit.—At this month’s meeting of the Andover Town Council, 
it was reported that the Andover Water- Works Company were willing to 
sell their property for £8100. The Council decided to accept the report of 
the Committee charged with arranging the matter, and to leave them to 
further consider the question and advise as to the desirability of pur- 
chasing the works. ‘ 
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BURNLEY CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 

When giving last week some figures from Mr. S. P. Leather’s report on 
the working of the Gas Department of the Burnley Corporation for the 
year ending March 25 last, it was stated that the value of the meter-rents 
in the borough was more than £29,000. The words used should have been 
“total rental.” This is made up as follows :— 

Private consumers— 











Within the borough . .... £24,462 7 2 
Outside the borough . . . . « « « 822 14 8 
£25,285 1 5 
i... ee ee oe eee ee eee hlUl 
Re a ee ae 1,581 4 2 
Total rental . £29,198 8 9 


The following is the working statement for the period referred to :— 














Commoncoalused . ... ++ «© «© © # « . 19,851 tons. 
i «es « «6 = eh & oe 0 wt 6 2,517 
Desk . st tw te te st ce el] |6RRRR Come. 
Total gasmade . . . 224,620,000 cub. ft. = 10,042 cub. ft. per ton. 
Gas sold per meter . - 196,596,900 » 8,789 ” 
Gas used for lamps . 17,246,000 ” 771 ” 
Gas used on works . 1,458,000 je 65 ae 
Gas unaccounted for 9,820,000 me 417 
Coke sold per tonof coal used . . « « «© «© «© « « « 879°O0 lbs 
Coke weed forfmel,do.. « « © © = © © © © © © BS 
es + ss « 2 « 6 ee eo 8 8 ee ee ee & 
Ammoniacal liquor sold, do. . . _ ss ee Ss ae 
Per Ton of Per 1000 Cub. Ft. 
Coal used, sold, 
Cost of coalandcannel. . . — lls. 3°695d. . 1s. 2°097d. 
Vaimoot pesi@emis. « «© «© «© © © © 6 5996 .. O 8103 
Net cost of coal a ee or 4s. 9°6900. .. 0s. 5°994d. 
Net working expenses . . . . . «s «+ 8 1°523 » 0 10°138 
Net expenditure for gas + 129s, 11°222d. 1s. 4°1274. 
Interest a a ae ee ae a ae 4 7°077 0 5°722 
a 2 38°947 0 2°903 
MesepveGmme . sw ew tw tw ewe ee 2 5°050 .. O 8018 
Balance to boroughfund . .... . SB 4°157 .. O 4°172 
Net income on revenue account. . . . 25s. 7°458d... 2s. 7°942d. 


THE WATER SUPPLY OF BOURNEMOUTH. 
OPENING oF New RESERVOIRS. 

On Friday, the 15th inst., two new reservoirs, which have just been 
completed for the Bournemouth Gas and Water Company at Bourne 
Valley, were formally opened. Among those present at the inaugural 
ceremony were the Chairman of the Company (Mr. C. R. Mead), their Con- 
sulting Engineer (Mr. E. Woods, M. Inst. C.E.), several of the Improve- 
ment Commissioners, and the Company’s Manager (Mr. W. W. Monk). 

The new reservoirs, which have been constructed on the north side of 
the works already existing, are of a capacity sufficient for the storeage of 
14 million gallons of water. The two reservoirs form practically one large 
tank ; but there is a solid division wall in the centre, about 7 feet in thick- 
ness. The advantage of this arrangement is obvious, as while one is being 
cleaned the other can be used. The same advantage applies in the case of 
accident either to the inlet chambers or to the outflow pipes. The bottom 
of the reservoirs is formed of 1 foot of concrete, lined with bricks on edge 
set in cement. Underneath the bottom a system of drainage has been 
adopted for carrying off all water that may leak through, as well as for 
conveying away water that may come from sources previously unknown. 
In carrying out these excavations a spring of uncommonly pure water was 
found which is perfectly colourless and tasteless—so pure, in fact, as to 
render filtration unnecessary, as the water would lose thereby its freshness 
and brightness, and thus be rendered flat and unpalatable. The embank- 
ment round the reservoirs renders effective the support on the outside, 
and enables them to resist the pressure of the water inside. The work 
has been carried forward as evenly as possible, so that by using the con- 
crete fresh and continuously the whole mass may be rendered homogeneous. 
The reservoirs have been constructed from the plans of Mr. Woods; Mr. 
A. Beale having superintended the work on behalf of the contractors 
(Messrs. John Aird and Sons), and Mr. Monk on behalf of the Company. 
They have cost £8000, and occupied about four months in completion. 

After the opening ceremony the company partook of luncheon at the 
Belle Vue Hotel—Mr. C. R. Mead in the chair—when toasts appropriate 
to the occasion were duly honoured. 











DOWSON GAS AT THE GLOUCESTER COUNTY ASYLUM. 

According to the Builder, the new Gloucester County Lunatic Asylum 
has been fitted up for the use of Dowson’s “ Economic” Gas, which is em- 
ployed for the following, among other, purposes :—To do the whole of the 
cooking and bread-baking for the stat and inmates; for the heating of 
water for baths, laundry, &c.; for the heating of drying and fumigating 
closets; and for driving two 8-horse power “ Otto” gas-engines for pump- 
ing, &c. The apparatus has lately been tested by the Architects of the 
building (Messrs. Giles and Gough) ; and the following are extracts from 
a report, dated May 26, they have made to the Building Committee of the 
Visiting Justices :— 

The laundry boiler, cold supply-tank in the upper part of the laundry, 
and the flow and return pipes to the same, contain a total of 642 gallons. 
During the first day’s trial some of the gas-burners were not used, and 
those in use had the cocks about one-third off. Dampers were open about 
3in. Heated 642 gallons of water from 64° to 150° Fahr. in 44 hours, with 
a consumption of 4710 cubic feet gas, requiring 61 lbs. of coal, and costing, 
with wages, under 1s. 1d. Hot water was then drawn off into laundry 
troughs with the following result :—Drew off in 55 minutes 460 gallons at 
110°, while the temperature of the boiler was fully maintained, with con- 
sumption of 1400 cubic feet of gas, requiring 19|bs. of coal, and costing, 
with wages, under 44d. The dampers were then left open, and on the 
following morning the temperature of the boiler flow was 90°. On the 
second day's trial the boiler was emptied and refilled with cold water. All 
the gas-burners were used; but the cocks were about one-third off. The 
dampers were open 2in. Heated 642 gallons from 63° to 150° in three 
hours, with consumption of 7560 cubic feet of gas, requiring 974 lbs. of coal, 
and costing, with wages, 1s. 104d.; and heated the same to 162° in 34 hours, 
with the consumption of 8800 cubic feet of gas, requiring 113 lbs. of coal, 
and costing, with wages, under 2s.1d. Hot water was then drawn off into 
laundry troughs at the temperature of 150°; but the temperature of the 
water running into the troughs gradually fell to 142°, while the boiler flow 
did not fall below 161°. This apparent anomaly led to its being noticed 
that the flow and return branches to the laundry were connected respec- 
tively with the flow and return of the boiler, and it was supposed that this 
probably caused water at a comparatively low temperature to flow to the 
troughs from the boiler return. The valve on the branch return was then 
closed, and the drawing off into troughs was resumed. The result was 








(after stopping the return from laundry) the drawing off in one hour of 420 
gallons at 150°, while the temperature of the boiler was fully maintained 
with the consumption of 2500 cubic feet of gas, requiring 394 lbs. of coal, 
and costing, with wages, 74d. The dampers were nearly closed, and on the 
following morning the temperature of the boiler flow was 137°. The 
results, say the Architects, show that with this gas system the coal con- 
sumption is about half that usually required for heating by coal fires ; and 
itis believed that a still higher efficiency will be obtained when all the 
flues, &c., are dried and warmed with regular use, and when the chimney 
draughts can be better controlled. 


METROPOLIS WATER SUPPLY. 

The Registrar-General publishes the following returns—furnished to him 
by the London Water Companies—of the average daily quantity of water 
supplied to the Metropolis during last month. From them it will be seen 
that 143,642,561 gallons, or 652,634 cubic metres of water (equal to about 
as many dwns by measure, tons by weight), were supplied daily; or 221 
gallons (100°4 decalitres), rather less than a ton by weight, to each house, 
and 28°3 gallons (12°9 decalitres) to each person, against 29°9 gallons 
during May, 1882 :— 





Number of Houses, &c., Average Daily Supply 




















supplied. in Gallons, 
Companies. 
' 
| May, | May, May, May, 
1882. 1883. 1882. 1883. 
Thames. | 
Chelsea . ee «© 81,449 82,059 9,504,400 9,733,700 
West Middlesex ‘ 60,008 : 12,247,817 
Southwark & Vauxhall 96,849 20,559,752 
Grand Junction 45,393 14,376,725 
Lambeth. ° 70,713 74,290 15,803,400 
Lea and other Sources. 
New River. .. . 136,290 188,450 29,226,000 28,825,000 
East London .. . 184,241 139,200 85,666,500 84,722,287 
MD 4 $6 » * ¢ s 65,228 58,192 9,547,155 9,696,576 
Totalsupply ... 630,166 650,708 146,931,749 143,642,561 
Thames . ee 804,407 814,866 72,492,094 70,898,698 
Lea and other sources 825,759 835,842 74,439,655 72,743,863 





The return for May, 1883, as compared with that for the corresponding 
month of 1882, shows an increase of 20,542 houses, and a decrease of 3,289,183 
gallons of water supplied daily. 


THE GAS SUPPLY OF KINGSTON (JAMAICA). 

The report of the Engineer of the Kingston (Jamaica) Gas-Works (Mr. 
G. N. Cox, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.) for the financial year ending Sept. 30, 
1832—presented to the Hon. J. Kemble, the Managing Commissioner—has 
just been received. It states that the total quantity of gas made during 
the year was 9,064,550 cubic feet, as against 8,066,440 cubic feet in the 
preceding year; being an increase of 998,110 cubic feet, or 12°37 per cent. 
The quantity of coal carbonized was 941 tons of ordinary, and 87 tons of 
cannel and bitumen, costing together £1343 18s. 1d. Adding to this sum 
the cost of carbonizing and purifying, and the management and incidental 
expenses (£1840 3s. 11d.), makes a total of £3184 2s., or an average cost of 
7s. for the production of each 1000 cubic feet of gas, as against 7s. 11d, in 
the previous year. The quantity of gas made per ton of fuel carbonized 
was 8757 cubic feet, as against about 8000 cubic feet in the preceding 
year. This increase was cwing toa return to the use of cannel, which had 
been abandoned in favour of bitumen only as an enricher. The quan- 
tity of coke produced was 688 tons, of which 390 tons were used in the 
retort-house, 116 tons in the engine-room and for lime-burning; the 
remainder was sold, realizing £211 10s. 5d. The quantity of tar made 
was 9252 gallons, 7574 gallons of which were sold, producing £202 12s. 8d., 
against 6000 gallons sold in the previous year, yielding £178 7s. There 
were 80 new services laid, supplying 586 lights ; and 14 gas-stoves 
and a 34-horse power gas-engine were fixed. The demand for lime was 
reported to have fallen off during the year; the total realized from 
sales being £442 lls. 4d., as against £602 6s. 9d. in the preceding 
twelve months. On the other hand, the amount expended on lime- 
burning had been reduced by £72 10s. The monthly consumption of 
gas was, on the average, 418,000 cubic feet, against 350,000 cubic feet in the 
previous year; the total consumption for the twelve months being 5,015,500 
cubic feet, against 4,160,200 cubic feet in the corresponding period of 1880-81. 
The total make of gas was thus disposed of :—Private consumers, 5,015,500 
cubic feet; public lamps, 3,195,000 cubic feet ; used on works, 144,000 cubic 
feet—total, 8,354,500 cubic feet; leaving 710,000 cubic feet, or close upon 
8 per cent., unaccounted for, as against 7 per cent. in the preceding year. 
The total receipts in the year 1881-82 amounted to £6862 18s. 1d., against 
£6534 16s. 2d. in the previous year, and £6311 11s. 6d. in the year 1879-80. 
The expenditure was £6108, against £4350 and £4057 respectively; the 
increase being almost exclusively on extensions of mains and on coal. 
Five cargoes of coal were received in the period over which the report 
extended—one consisting of 242 tons of cannel, and the other four of 
ordinary coal. The former cost 43s. 7d. per ton, and the latter 24s. 6d. per 
ton, delivered on the works. During the year a further reduction of 10s. 
per lamp was made in the charge for public lighting ; bringing it down to 
47 per lamp per annum. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LIvEeRPOOL, June 23. 
Sulphate of Ammonia.—The market continues weak, but there is no 
material alteration in value as far as Hull prices are concerned ; £17 2s. 6d. 
being the nearest quotation. There appears to be more inclination to sell 
for future delivery; and £17 10s. f.o.b. Hull is quoted for twelve months’ 
contracts. 


MANCHESTER, June 22. 

Tar, 50s. per ton. 
Ammonia liquor (sp. gr. 1°03), 28s. per ton. 
sulphate (white), £18 to £18 5s. per ton, f.o. b, Hull. 
ee (good grey), £17 5s. to £17 10s. per ton, f.o.b. Hull. 

* chloride (white), £36 per ton here. 

» - (brown), £24 10s. ,,_,, 
Muriatic acid, £1 10s, per ton here. 
Sulphuric acid (brown vitriol), £2 17s. per ton here. 

There has been a falling off in the demand for sulphate, and a conse- 

quent weakening of prices. The tendency in the price of acids is also at 
present in the direction of a fall. 


” 
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THE LANCASHIRE GAS COAL TRADE AND THE ENSUING 
SEASON’S CONTRACTS. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

As the usual season for giving out the contracts for gas coal may now be 
said to have fairly set in, a brief outline of the present condition of the 
coal trade in Lancashire as it is likely to affect the placing out of contracts 
by gas companies will be of interest. The season started with a pretty 
general determination amongst colliery proprietors throughout this dis- 
trict to avoid, as far as possible, making any long forward contracts for 
gas coal, such as have been entered into in previous years, or to commit 
themselves to forward engagements of any kind. The reason for this 
attitude being taken up by the colliery proprietors is not far to seek. 
Already prices are very low; and although there is little or nothing in 
prospect to warrant the anticipation that the legitimate requirements for 
consumption in the immediate future will have any very material effect in 
raising the value of coal, there is such an element of uncertainty as to the 
action of the men and the results which might be produced by a wages 
agitation during the forthcoming winter (which is quite within the range 
of possibility), that coal owners naturally have hesitated to commit them- 
selves to engagements over any extended period. The question of reducing 
wages this summer has been under consideration; but it has not been 
found possible, or at any rate considered advisable, to take any step in 
this direction. And there has evidently been such a determination among 
the men to resist any such downward movement, that had any reduction 
in wages been attempted it would unquestionably have led toa strike. 
Having seen the strength of their position as regards frustrating any 
downward movement, the men will no doubt be strongly tempted to 
utilize the apparent power they have in their hands in gaining a further 
advance as the winter approaches. This is a possibility which is every- 
where admitted in the coal trade’; and, as already pointed out, has operated 
strongly in producing a disinclination to enter into contracts. 1t has also 
had the further effect, where colliery proprietors have been willing to 
quote for short contracts, of putting an advance upon prices. In 
this way the season opened, with colliery proprietors (when they would 
contract at all) only willing to tender for one season’s supply, and 
this at advanced prices; whilst others declined to contract at all, 
although hitherto they have been accustomed to do so. This, how- 
ever, is a position which colliery proprietors have not been able 
to maintain; and the pressure of circumstances has tended to bring the 
conditions of trade to pretty near their old level. There are still not a few 
colliery proprietors who decline to quote for forward delivery; but, as a 
rule, the prospects of contracts slipping out of their hands, and being taken 
up by coal owners in other districts, has compelled a very considerable 
modification of the attitude taken up by Lancashire coal owners with 
regard to the gas coal business. The result has been that to a very large 
extent colliery proprietors are now open to contract for one year, to a 
not inconsiderable extent they are prepared to go over two years, and 
sellers are to be found ready to contract even for three years. As an illus- 
tration of how much this is now the case, I may mention that one large 
gas concern in this district is in the position, with regard to tenders 
received, of being able to select the whole of the requirements from tenders 
extending over three years. 

As regards prices, the quotations on which tenders are being submitted 
are very little in advance of the basis upon which business was done last 
year. In some cases, where low quotations were offered last season with 
the view of obtaining new trade, a higher price is now being asked where 
it is found the coal is satisfactory. But this in a large measure applies 
to coal which had not previously been in the market for gas-making pur- 

oses, and the general run of prices is not 6d. per ton above last year’s 
evel. A considerable number of tenders have already been sent in, but 
comparatively few contracts have as yet been actually settled. The average 
prices quoted are about as under :—Cannel from about 8s. for the poorest 
sorts up to 15s. and 16s. for the best ordinary screened qualities; and 
superior sorts and hand-picked cannel from 183. up to 25s. per ton. 
Screened gas coals range from 5s. 6d. for the very commonest sorts which 
do not make coke, up to 6s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. for fair average coke-making 
qualities, and 83, 6d. and 10s. for the highest qualities of gas coals at the 
pit’s mouth. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR EDINBURGH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Eprnevren, Saturday. 

Unquestionably gas corporations have done much to cheapen and popu- 
larize gas, and it is equally true that much of the more recent activity 
in these directions has been stimulated by the dread of opposition in 
another quarter. However this may be, the general body of gas con- 
sumers have been the gainers; and consequently they ought to show their 
appreciation of the boon by using the material in larger quantities. That 
they have done so to a great extent has been the experience of the more 
energetic gas corporations; and the result has been the extension and 
improvement of corporate gas-works all over the country. The procedure 
of these bodies has been provocative of a spirit of emulation on the part of 
gas companies; and in Hawick, Galashiels, Falkirk, and many other 
towns which I need not here enumerate, the price of gas has been reduced 
year by year. Despite these successive reductions, statutory dividends 
have always been paid, and in many instances large balances over and 
above have been devoted to other of the companies’ business. The latest 
reduction of this kind has been on the part of the Edinburgh and the 
Edinburgh and Leith Gas Companies, who have publicly intimated 
that in future the price of gas in the Metropolis of the North and in 
the adjoining port of Leith will be 3s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet. The 
oe of these Companies, more particularly in recent times, have 

een conducted in such an unostentatious manner, that, but for the quar- 
terly visits of the officials to take the meter index and collect accounts, 
the gas-consuming public would hardly know of their existence. Time 
was when a different state of matters prevailed, and when the keenest 
of competition characterized the two Companies. Now, however, the 
“ hatchet ” has been “ buried,’ the swords have been beat, if not “into 
ploughshares,” and “the spears into pruning-hooks,” at least into gas- 
mains and other articles peculiarly adapted to the more peaceful employ- 
ment of gas manufacturers. With this reform the material prosperity of 
the Companies has advanced, and the price of gas has been slowly but 
surely decreasing. It speaks volumes for the management of these con- 
cerns that they are able to supply gas of high illuminating value at a 
price as low as, and in some instances lower than corporations, and yet at 
the same time pay the shareholders such dividends as cannot be realized 
in any other safe investment. The immense advantage which has been 
conferred upon the public of Edinburgh by the Companies supplying gas 
may be seen at a glance, when I mention that during the past decade the 
price has been eight times reduced, and that the total decrease is 2s. 4d. 
per 1000 cubic feet. Just ten years ago gas was sold in Edinburgh at 6s. per 
1000 cubic feet. In that year it was reduced to 5s. 5d.; but in 1874 it went 
back to the old price, and at this it stood till 1875, when two successive 
reductions to 5s. 8d. and 4s, 10d. took place. The next year saw a further 





reduction to 4s. 7d., and at this price it stood during part of the year 1877, 
when the price was reduced to 4s. 4d. In 1878, 2d. more was taken off 
per 1000 cubic feet, and this price continued till 1880, when a reduction of 
4d. (bringing down the price per 1000 cubic feet to 3s. 10d.) was made. 
From this date until the present time the price has remained stationary ; 
and now we have the announcement that gas is to be sold in Edinburgh 
for 3s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet. I suppose this must be the natural result 
of the increased demand for gas. experienced by both Companies—a de- 
mand which in the busier seasons of the year taxes the resources of both 
Companies, even with all their additions and improvements. 

At page 1022 of the Jovrnat I gave a statement relative to gas matters 
in Dundee, derived from the annual balance-sheet; and now I would 
briefly supplement that statement by referring to the proceedings of the 
Gas Commissioners, who met on Wednesday last to receive the accounts. 
Mr. J. Mitchell, the Convener of the Finance Committee, said the accounts 
could not fail to be highly satisfactory to the Commission, as they were 
creditable to those having the more immediate management of the gas- 
works, because they brought out a substantial balance of £5348 2s. 11d. 
on the right side. He pointed with evident pride to the handsome sum 
realized this year from the chemical products of the distillation—namely, 
£10,458 16s. Ild.—as against £8140 5s. put down in the estimate. This 
sum is equal to 6s. 7d. for every ton of coal carbonized—an amount which, 
until now, has not been reached in the annals of the Gas Corporation. 
This success is due in some respects to the favourable contracts made for 
the sale of naphtha and sulphate of ammonia; but also, and to a large 
extent, to the careful management of Mr. M‘Crae, who, in order that the 
Corporation may receive the utmost benefit from one, at any rate, of 
these valuable products, recently introduced new machinery for the manu- 
facture of sulphate of ammonia. Mr. Mitchell is quite correct when he 
assumes that considerable revenue will always be derived from the bye- 
products of gas manufacture; but it is well not to look for a continuance 
of the high rates of last year. Since the manufacture of sulphate of 
ammonia at gas-works has been successfully demonstrated, the directors 
(or, as the case may be, the corporations) have adopted the process, and 
thus year by year the quantity of this valuable fertilizer thrown into the 
market has been on the increase. These gas-works have no monopoly. 
Recent inventions have brought iron-works into the field, while the pro- 
ductive capabilities of oil-works have been greatly augmented by the 
Young and Beilby process. With so many and such extensive manufac- 
turers at work, high prices cannot always be expected; but, at the same 
time, the product must ever prove remunerative, because the constant 
drain upon old soil necessitates the employment of some such invigorator 
as sulphate of ammonia, and the virgin soil in every quarter of the globe 
is being taxed to its utmost by enterprising agriculturists. While 6s. 7d. 
was realized for every ton of coal carbonized last year, the amount calcu- 
lated upon for the current year is 5s.9d.perton. I give Mr. Mitchell’s own 
words with respect to the estimate for this year :—‘‘We have counted 
upon a somewhat increased sale of gas by 318,700,000, as against 310,803,250 
cubic feet; the quantity used at the works, as well as the quantity un- 
accounted for, remaining much the same as last year. As you are already 
aware, we contemplate reducing the price of gas 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, 
which represents a sum of about £2700. From the sale of gas at the 
reduced price we reckon on £55,844 6s. 8d. being received ; from chemical 
products, £9529, as against £10,458 16s. 1ld.; and I am hopeful that, 
although the rates for these products may not be so high, the increased 
production may justify the estimate. From coke we estimate £1100; being 
almost the same as last year. Our total estimated revenue, including the 
balance as at the 30th of April last, is put down at £71,821 9s 7d. Tomect 
the increased production of gas, we have allowed £1710 17s. 4d. for coal 
over the sum of £34,651 paid last year. We have made very favourable 
coal contracts, and although the average price per ton is only 14d. per ton 
above last year—18s. 44d. against 18s. 23d.—the Manager is of opinion that 
the selection is such as would produce gas of a higher illuminating power. 
There are slight increased allowances under the various heads of expen- 
diture, and which I think ‘are justified by the extension of the town and 
the nature of our work. The total estimated expenditure, therefore, for 
the year is put down at £68,626 18s. 9d.; showing, after reducing the price 
of gas 2d. per 1000 cubic feet an estimated surplus of £3194 10s. 10d.” Mr. 
Mitchell’s address all through is of an eminently practical description. 
He acknowledges the aid which the electric light has given to the develop- 
ment of gas, and he urges with considerable force the advantages which 
result from the use of gas for cooking an eg It is not so very long 
since the Corporation resolved to sell and let ont stoves on hire; and 
already they have sold 178, and have let out on hire 266. From this 
source Mr. Mitchell confidently looked for an increase in the consumption 
of gas. The statement was well received by the Commissioners; and, on 
the motion of the Provest, a vote of thanks was accorded to Convener 
Mitchell for the great trouble he had taken in connection with the office. 


(FROM OUR GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT.) 
Guascow, Saturday. 

Yesterday week the Dumbarton Corporation Gas Commissioners held a 
meeting, at which they had under consideration a report from the Gas 
Committee dealing with the proposed extensions at the gas-works, to 
which I have previously referred. In moving the adoption of the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations, Provost Babtie said no one was more anxious 
than he to keep down the capital account of the works; but when the 
manufacture of gas was increasing by leaps and bounds, and when work 
in Dumbarton was in so prosperous a state, it was impossible year after 
year, without extra accommodation and extra facilities, to make the gas 
that was needed. The works were acquired by the Corporation in the 
year 1874, when 14 million cubic feet of gas were made; and surely, he 
remarked, the same works could not be considered adequate when it was 
estimated that the manufacture of gas was now 29 millions. Just to 
show the advance that had been made during the last three years, he 
would give various statistics. When the Corporation acquired the works, 
14 millions was the manufacture during the year ; in 1881 the manu- 
facture was 22 millions; in 1881-82 it increased to 264 millions; and 
this year it was calculated, from very safe data, that the manufacture 
would be 293 millions. So long as this very satisfactory state of matters 
lasted it would be necessary time after time to ask power to extend the 
premises. They all knew that gas, like all manufactures, was now being 
made in a more scientific way than of old; it was being manufactured 
more economically, They therefore had to improve their appliances as 
they enlarged their works. They had year after year made clear balances 
for the good of the town; while they sold the gas at a moderate rate. 
They had had the satisfaction last year of reducing the price of gas to 
3s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet, being as cheap as it was in Glasgow; and the 
gas supplied by them was as good as that supplied by their neighbours. 
The worthy Provost then went into details in order to show the absolute 
necessity for proceeding with all the extensions and improvements that 
had been recommended. In concluding his statement, he said it was 
estimated that from the quantity of tar and other residuals produced at the 
works, by adopting the new system of conveyance, the additional price 
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offered for them would be sufficient in two years to pay for all the exten- | £3161 2s. 10d. for coal and cannel. The amount owing to loanholders is 
sions and improvements which he had mentioned. One of the Commis- £36,800, and to annuitants £24,657 10s. 
sioners proposed, as an amendment, that consideration of the report be 
delayed for a month; but this proposal was not seconded, and the Pro- | of Hngineers (Mr. Jabez Church, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., President) have 
vost's motion was agreed to. made arrangements for the Society to visit a number of engineering and 
Comparatively few transactions have taken place in the Glasgow pig- | other works during the ensuing vacation. The first visit will take place 
iron warrant market during the past week, and the cash price has varied | to-morrow, and will be to the extensive locomotive works of the Great 
very little from 47s. per ton. Quietness continues to prevail, and in con- | Western Railway Company at Swindon. A train leaves the Great Western 
sequence holders are becoming despondent, and are inclining to sellmore | Railway Station, Paddington, at 10.20 a.m., returning from Swindon at 
freely. Reports from America and the Continent indicate very limited | 8.20 p.m. The second visit, on Wednesday, the 18th prox., will be to the 
requirements, A pretty general reduction in the price of shipping iron | Thames Iron-Works and Shipbuilding Company’s yard, Blackwall, and 
has taken place during the week. the works of The Gaslight and Coke Company at Beckton. The steamer 
The coal trade is still characterized by an active demand; and a con- Lotus will leave Westminster Bridge Pier punctually at 9.30 a.m., calling 
siderable amount of business is being done, though the prices are far from | Only at Old Swan Pier, London Bridge, at 9.45 a.m.; returning from 
being high enough to yield a fair profit to the coalmaster. All idea of Beckton about 4.15 p.m. The third visit, on Thursday, Aug. 23, will be 
bringing about a reduction of the miners’ wages in Lanarkshire and the | to the locomotive works of the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
adjoining counties seems now to have completely vanished. Railway Company at Brighton. Special carriages for the accommodation 
of the members and their friends will be attached to the Pullman car 
train leaving Victoria Station at 10 a.m.; and a special train will be 
provided for the return journey, leaving Brighton at 7.10 p.m. 





Society or Encinerrs’ Vacation Vistts.—The Council of the Society 





Sate or SHARES IN THE Derpy Gas Company.—Last Friday week some 
stock of the Derby Gas Company was sold by auction, and realized good 
prices ; £500 of £25 shares (10 per cent.) fetching £51 and £52 each, and 
the 7 per cent. stock realizing from £35 to £37 per £25. 


Tue Suprty or Gas ror Cookinc Purposes at Warrineton.—At the 
last meeting of the Warrington Town Council—the Mayor (Mr. Crosfield) 
in the chair—Mr. Platt asked whether the movement in regard to the 
sale and loan of gas-stoves was progressing, and whether the Gas Com- 
mittee looked for a greater consumption of gas for cooking purposes. 


STRATFORD-oN-AVON CoRPORATION WaTER Supp.iy.—A special meeting of | 
the Stratford Town Council was held last Wednesday, to consider the final | 
report prepared by Mr. Pritchard, C.E., on the proposed joint scheme of | ‘aiderman Holmes (Chairman of the Gas Committee) said the applications 
water supply and sewage disposal for the town; there being at the present | received for gas-stoves went to show that there was a considerable exten- 
time no water supply for domestic purposes. The estimated cost of the | sion in the use of them. He thought he might say, from conversations he 
water scheme is about £18,000, and of the drainage scheme £10,000. The | aq had with a number of people who had the stoves, that they were all 
schemes were discussed at length, and were ultimately adopted. <A resolu- 


Sem Was saueed to Guniy Ser Gao eancenery tenn:to enable Gre Corsecation | very much pleased with them, and he did not think there was one who 
to carry ars the tee y 53 ssl I | would be glad to revert to the old system of cooking. Mr. Mackie con- 


gratulated the Committee on the growth of their business, and expressed 

MIDDLETON IMPROVEMENT Commissioners’ Gas SuppLy.—At the meeting | his regret that they were not able in the report they had recently presented 
of the Middleton and Tonge Improvement Commissioners held last week, | (see ante, p. 1062), to tell of the near approach of the period when there would 
the accounts of the gas undertaking for the year ending March 31 last | be another reduction in the price of gas. If it were at all possible for a 
were presented. They showed that the total income during the year was | reduction of 6d. per 1000 feet to be made, it would bring gas into use as a 
£11,458 8s., and included sale of gas—44,404,300 cubic feet, at 4s. 2d. per | moving power instead of steam. He recommended the Committee not to 
1000—£9250 17s. 1ld.; rental of meters, £429 10s. 7d.; sale of coke, tar, | be too anxious to make a profit out of the gas, but to meet the wants of 
&c., £1777 7s. 7d. The total expenditure was £7069 10s. 3d., including | those who were large consumers. 











GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS & ENGINES 


Can be made on their Patent principle to pass the Gas without any Oscillation or Variation in Pressure. 


GWYNNE & CO. 


Do not pretend to 
enter into a 
struggle with 
other makers in 
respect to cheap- 
ness, but to pro- 
duce machinery of 
the very highest 
quality, and most 
approved design 
and workman- 
ship. The result 
is that in every in- 
stance their work 
is giving the ful- 
lest satisfaction. 
Numerous _ testi- 
monials and refer- 
ences can be given 
to Companies 
using their Ma- 
chinery for years 


past. mn | il : iy 


GWYNNE & 60. 


Have made the 
largest and most 
perfect Gas-Ex- 
HAUSTING Ma- 
CHINERY in the 
world, and have 
completed Ex- 
hausters to the ex- 
tent of 14,000,000 
cubic feet passed 
per hour, of all 
sizes from 2000 to 
210,000 cubic feet 
per hour, 


PRIZE MEDALS 


obtained wherever 
Exhibited. 





i 
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PLEASE ADDRESS IN FULL GWYNNE & CO., Hydraulic and Gas Engineers, 
ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Gwynne & Co.’s New Catalogue of Gas-Exhausting and other Machinery may be obtained on application at the above Address. 


G. WALLER & CO”S NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER, 








INVENTED SPECIALLY TO REDUCE OSCILLATION, FRICTION, 
AND POWER. 
TO WORK BY BELT OR WITH 


ENGINE COMBINED. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 

. It will deliver One-third more per revolution than the Beale Exhauster. 

. It has not any Segments or Rings to cause friction. 

. The Cylinder being a circle, and the blades radial from the centre, it can 
be driven safely at a higher speed. 

- No heavy Fly-wheel needed, and one-third less power required. 

. Existing Exhausters altered to pass from 80 to 50 per cent. more with- 
out disturbing driving-gear, connections, &c. 
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| Makers of BEALE'S and other EXHAUSTERS, and all Gas Machinery. 


Descriptive Circular of New Patent Gas Exhauster can be had on application. 
PHGENIX ENGINEERING WORKS: 
HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 
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ENTIRELY REVISED, 1882. 


WwAn TED. Readers of a Pamphlet pre- 
pared for Gas Companies to distribute to Gas Con- 
sumers—“ Cooking & Heating by Gas ;” on Burners, &c, 

Copies, by post, Threepence, direct from the Author. 
Maenus Onren, Assoc. M.I.C.E., Gas-Works, SyDENHAM. 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
HE Gas Purification and Chemical 


Company, Limited, advise their friends that their 
only representatives for the Sale of Oxide are Mr.Andrew 
Stephenson and such Sub-Agents as may be accredited 
from the Head Office. They further state that the royal- 
ties possessed by them include the sole right to raise 
material from the estates of the Marquis of Donegal, 
G. Harvey, Esq., the Rev. Mr. Nixon, Sir Charles Knox 
Gore, the Marquis of Sligo, Mrs. Niddri, W. M. Kirk, 
Esq., and Captain Beamish. These properties extend over 
an area of more than 350,000 acres, the royalties being 
held for a long term of years. They employ their own 
overseers and labourers, and there are no intermediate 
profits between them and the consumer. 

Address 161 to 163, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
Jonn Wm. O’NErt1, 
Managing Director. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON begs to call 








attention to the above announcement, and requests 
that all communications intended for him be addressed 
to the Head Office. 


ANTED, by a Practical Gas Engineer, 
aged 82, married, a position as ENGINEER or 
MANAGER. Advertiser has had extensive experience 
in the Manufacture, Purification, and Distribution of 
Gas, and the General Management of all Departments, 
and is at present engaged as Engineer and Manager to 
a Provincial Gas Undertaking. 
Address, AupHa, 25, Cornwallis Street, St. Andrew 
Square, HastinGs. 





OR SALE.—A second-hand faced 


VALVE (12-in. connections) for four Purifiers, to 
work three and leave each one in rotation out of use 
for changing. It has been fitted with anew Top Cover, 
having Bars to cover all the faced Surfaces in the 
body, and has been thoroughly refitted and ground, so 
as to be almost equal to new. Price £40. 

Also, a second-hand GASHOLDER, 35 ft. diam., 16 ft. 
deep, with Eight Cast-Iron Columns and Wrought-Iron 
Lattice Girders. Also (second-hand), a Cast-Iron Cir- 
cular TANK, suitable for an experimental Gasholder, 
or for Liquor, 10 ft. diam., 4 ft. deep inside. This could 
be fitted with Guide, Brackets, and Gasholder, if re- 
quired, or with a wrought-iron cover, to make it available 
for a Liquor or Tar Tank. 

Apply to E. Cocxry & Sons, Iron-Works, F'RomE. 





GAS PLANT FOR SALE. 


HE Buxton Local Board have for Sale 
a Whimster’s EXHAUST WASHER to pass 
10,000 feet per hour, and a Braddock’s 8-in. COMPEN- 
SATING GOVERNOR, both with Bye-Pass Valves and 
Connections, and in good condition. 
For price and particulars apply to Mr, G. SmEDLEy, 
Gas Office, Bridge Street, Buxton. 
Buxton, Jan. 22, 1883. 





GAS MANUFACTURING PLANT FOR SALE. 
HE Plant named below has been 


thrown out of use by the erection of New Works 

on another site. It has been carefully taken down, and 

the whole has either been or will be thoroughly over- 

hauled, and made, for practical purposes, as good as 
new. 

Further particulars may be obtained of Gro. Bower, 

St. Neots, Hunts, 





List of Tlant referred to above. 
A Gasholder, in Two Lifts of 20 ft. each, 70 ft. dia- 
meter. 
A Cast-Iron Tank for ditto,and 8 Columns, and all 
ry appurtenances, 





TO GAS AND WATER COMPANIES OR 
CORPORATIONS. 
GENTLEMAN—an Assoc. Memb. 
Inst. C.E.—desires an appointment as ENGINEER, 
MANAGER, or ASSISTANT in a Gas or Water Works. 
Well conversant with the Manufacture, Distribution, 
and Testing of Gas; also the Manufacture of Sulphate 
of Ammonia. Good references. 
Address No. 941, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fieet Street, E.C. 


WANTED, to place, at once, a young 


Man (son of an ex-Manager), as PUPIL, with 
Manager of small Gas-Works. 
Apply, with terms, to No. 942, 
Bolt Court, Fueer Street, E.C. 





care of Mr. King, 11, 





TO GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS. 
WANTED, Retort Setting, at Home 


or Abroad. Will find Labour and Materials, or 
will take Labour only. Uniform heat throughout the 
whole of the setting guaranteed. 
For terms please apply to JosepH IREDALE, 15, 
Auckland Street, Vauxhall, Lonpon. 





TO CAPITALISTS.—PARTNERSHIP. 
Ww4 NTED, a gentleman, with from 


£500 to £1000 available, and with good expe- 
rience and influence in the Gas Trade, to join another 
in working the most valuable invention ever brought 
out in Heating, Lighting, and Cooking by Gas. The 
Inventor has already in hand a number of excellent 
orders at home and abroad. A Company will hereafter 
be formed; many shares are already applied for. Pa- 
tented in England, France, Germany, Belgium, United 
S:ates,and Canada. The Patentee is a gentleman of 
position, and, before appointing an interview, would 
r2quire and give unexceptionable references. No finan- 
cial or other agencies will be attended to. 
Address, by letter, to “Gas,” Box 121, Sell’s Advertising 
OXices, 167, Fleet Street, Lonpon. 





FITTER. 
HE Town Commissioners of Bandon 
require a FITTER for Iron and Compo. Pipe, and 
to make himself generally useful in the Gas-Works. 
Salary not to exceed 25s. per week. 

Applications, stating age and enclosing testimonials, 
to be sent to me on or before Eleven o’clock on Monday, 
the 2nd day of July next. 

S. R. Trestiian, Clerk to Commissioners, 

Bandon, County Cork, Ireland, 

June 18, 1883. 


WELLS GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


10 SHARES, of £25 each, fully paid up, 
TO BE DISPOSED OF—a Bargain. A Magni- 
ficent Dividend of 13 per cent. has this year been 
declared on this Stock—viz., 10 per cent., and 3 per cent. 
for back Dividends. 
Apply, in the first place, to Mr. Epwarp PapFIELp, 
Gas Engineer, 12, Broad Street, Wells, Somerset. 





OR SALE, a Telescopic Gasholder, 35 ft. 
by 20 ft., suspended and in good condition. Only 
worked three or four years; and moved to make room 
for extensions. Can be moved and re-erected. Also 
Six 8-in. GAS VALVES. 
For prices and full particulars apply to AsHMoRE AND 
Watts, Hope Iron Works, STocKToNn-on-TEES 


STENCIL PLATES. — 


TO ENGINEERS AND ALL WHO DRAW PLANS. 
0 BE SOLD, a magnificently executed 
Set for LETTERING PLANS, &c. The Set 
consists of TEN COMPLETE SETS of ALPHABETs, 
plain, shaded, and ornamental; FOUR SETS of 
FIGURES in various Styles; and FIFTY PLATES of 
all the principal words used upon Engineering Drawings, 
including Scales, Points, Corners, &c., in a mahogany 
case, with Brushes. Price for the whole, 30s. 
Apply to Mr. G. Baxer, 22, Orpingley Road, Hornsey 
Road, Lonpon, N. 

















A Circular Scrubber, 4 ft. diameter by 18 ft. high, with 
Cistern, Valves, and 8-in. Connections. 

A Scrubber, 4 ft. 8 in. square, and 18 ft. high, with 
Cistern, &c. 

A Set of Three Purifiers, 13 ft. by 9 ft., with 10-in. 
Centre Valve and Connections, Girders, and Lifts 
complete. 

A Station Meter to pass 12,000 cubic feet per hour, 
with Clock, Tell-tale, &c.; 8-in. Bye-pass and Con- 
nections. 

One each 12-in. and 14-in. Governor, with Bye-pass 
and Connections. 

Iron Roof, 50 ft. span, 75 ft. long. 

Various Engines and Boilers, Pumps, Shafting, &c. 

A Gasholder, partly re-sheeted, 40 ft. by 16 ft., with 
Columns, &c., complete, and various other apparatus. 


HE Gas Department of the Ilkeston 
Local Board have FOR SALE, being replaced by 
arger Apparatus :— 
An Annular Condenser, consisting of 5 heights and 
7-in. Connections. 
A Scrubber, with Washer at bottom. 
A 7-in. Change-Valve. 
A 7-in. Four-Way Valve. 
aa 6-in. Parkinson Governor, Valves, and 7-in. Bye- 
ass. 
For prices and particulars, apply to F, C. Humpnrys, 
Manager. 


DRONFIELD GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 
THE Directors are prepared to receive 


TENDERS for the supply of 1000 tons of Screened 
GAS COAL, to be delivered at their Works, Dronfield, 
at such times and in such quantities as they may require. 
The delivery to commence in or about August next. 
Tenders (the lowest or any of which will not neces- 
sarily be accepted) should be sent to the undersigned 
not later than the 30th inst. 


Chesterfield, June 7, 1883. 








C. THorpe, Secretary. 














WRIGHT AND MACKIE PATENTS FOR GLASS 
BLOWING BY MACHINERY. 


T HE Hammond Electric Light and 
Power Supply Company, Limited, are open to 
CONTRACT for the Manufacture and Supply of almost 
any description of Philosophical or Chemical GLASS 
WORK in large quantities, at greatly reduced prices. 
Puinip A. LATHAM, Secretary. 
The Hammond Electric Light and Power Supply 
Company, Limited, 110, Cannon Street, E.C. 


HE Gas Committee of the Leeds Cor- 
poration solicit OFFERS for purchase of Two 
STATION-METERS in excellent condition, of a capa- 
city of 30,000 feet per hour each. 
On view at their Works, New WortTLEY. 


HE Gas Committee of the Leeds Cor- 
poration solicit TENDERS for supply of 200 tons 
of OXIDE of IRON, natural or prepared, to be delivered 
within one month, at their Gas-Works, Meadow Lane. 
Guaranteed analyses must be sent with each tender. 
Parties tendering may receive back the spent material 
or not, at their option. 
Tenders to be sent in on or before the 10th of July 
next, addressed to the Chairman, Gas Offices, Boar 
Lane. 








TO TAR DISTILLERS, &c. 
HE Directors of the Oakengates Gas 
Company invite TENDERS for the purchase of 
the surplus TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR pro- 
duced (from 1000 tons of coal) at their Works, during 
the year ending July 31, 1884, delivered into Purchaser’s 
tanks at the Great Western or London and North- 
Western Railway Station, Oakengates. 
Strength of Liquor about 5° Twaddel. 
Tenders to be sent in before July 17 next. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 


- . Ggo, Parker, Manager. 
Oakengates, June 22, 1883. 





EMPIRE OF BRAZIL. . 
FPPENDERS for Lighting by Gas the City 


of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, will be received at the 
Brazilian Legation, Granville Chambers, Granville 
Place, W., until Three o’clock p.m., on Aug. 23 prox. 
For particulars apply to the Brazm1aN CONSULATE 
GENERAL, 6, Great Winchester Street Buildings, 
Lonpon, E.C. 


G. J. EVESON, Gas Coal and Cannel 


Contractor, Birmingham, invites all GAS COM- 
PANIES to forward FORMS of TENDER. 


: GAS COALS. 

T HE Directors of the Gloucester Gas 
Company invite TENDERS for 4000 tons of 

South Yorkshire or other first-class GAS COALS, to be 

delivered in such quantities and at such times as they 

may require, for periods of One, Two, or Three years, 

commencing the Ist of July. 

Tenders to be delivered, addressed to me, not later 
than Monday, the 2nd of July, from whom particulars 
may be obtained. 
R. Mortanp, Manager. 

Gloucester, June 21, 1883. 


COAL CONTRACT. 
HE Directors of the Newmarket Gas 
Company are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
2000 tons of best Screened GAS COAL, to be delivered 
as required by their Manager during the next Twelve 
months, ending July 31, 1884. 

Tenders, stating price per ton, delivered free at the 
Great Eastern Railway Station, Newmarket, to be sent 
to the undersigned, on or before Saturday, June 30, 
1883, from whom any further particulars may be ob- 
tained. 

THomAs WILKINSON, Manager and Secretary. 

Gas-Works, Newmarket, June 21, 1883. 


LEIGH GAS.WORKS. 


TENDERS FOR RETORT-FITTINGS, &c. 
HE Gas Committee of the Leigh Local 
Board invite TENDERS for the supply of Two 
27 ft. Lengths of HYDRAULIC MAINS, ASCENSION- 
PIPES, &c., &c., particulars of which may be obtained 
from the Engineer. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

Tenders, sealed, and endorsed “‘ Tender for Retort- 
Fittings,” and addressed to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, to be delivered to me on or before the 16th of 
July, 1883. 


Jos. Timmins, Engineer, &c. 
Leigh, Lancs, 





OSWALDTWISTLE LOCAL BOARD GAS-WORKS. 
HE Gas Committee are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the TAR and AMMO- 
NIACAL LIQUOR produced at their Works from the 
Ist of July next to the 1st of July, 1884, or a longer 
period. 
Coal carbonized about 2000 tons. 
Tenders to be sent to the undersigned not later than 
July 2, 1888, and to be endorsed “ Tender for Tar.” 
Wa. SANDEMAN, Clerk. 
Oswaldtwistle, June 20, 1883. 


IRISH BOG OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE OF IRON. 
OHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Gas 


Purification Contractors, Hunslet, Leeds, having 
secured the leases for a long term of years of many 
valuable Bog Ore Deposits, extending over some thou- 
sands of acres in the North of Ireland, are now raising 
the Ore by their own staff of workmen, under the super- 
vision of thoroughly qualified overseers. The Ore is 
well drained and oxidized before being shipped, and 
Gas Companies can depend upon getting it in a con- 
dition for immediate use. Being large Consumers of 
Spent Oxide, they are thus enabled to offer Gas 
Managers exceptional terms. 

All applications as to terms, quality, and references 
to be addressed as above. Samples may be had from 
our Manager, Mr. Patrick Doherty, Culdaff, Co. Donegal. 

Depéts: Runcorn, Goole, Leeds, and Culdaff. 

Spent Oxide purchased in any quantities, or taken in 
exchange for New Oxide. 





CIRENCESTER GAS COMPANY. 

HE Directors are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for 1800 tons (more or less) of best 

Screened GAS COAL, delivered free at Cirencester 

Railway Station during Twelve months, from the Ist of 

July next, at such times and in such quantities as the 

Manager may direct. 

Tenders are also invited for the purchase of the Com- 
pany’s surplus COKE during the same period, to be re- 
moved from the Works by the Contractor, as directed 
by the Manager. 

Tenders to be delivered, marked “Tender for Gas 
Coal” or “Coke,” at the Company’s Offices, No. 12, 
Silver Street, Cirencester, on or before the 5th of July 
next. 

Joun P, BrerecuaM, Secretary. 








THE Upper Sedgley Local Board are 
prepared to receive TENDERS to supply and erect 
at their Gas-Works, Lower Gornal, Two BENCHES 
containing Five Q FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, 18 in. wide 
by 16 in. deep in each Bench, with their Buckstays 
Cast-Iron Mouthpieces, Stand-Pipes, Bridge-Pipes, Dip- 
Pipes, Hydraulic Main, Mouthpiece Lids, Cotters, Cross 
Bars, Screws, Furnace Doors, Fire-bars, Ash-pans, and 
everything necessary to complete both Benches ready 
for Gas Manufacturing. 

Plans and specifications may be seen at the Local 
Board Offices, High Holborn, Sedgley; and any infor 
mation may be had on application to Mr. John Annan, 
Gas-Works, Wolverhampton. 

Sealed tenders, marked “Gas Retorts,” to be sent to 
me on or before Saturday, the 7th of July next. 

The Board do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender, 

By order, 
Josern Smita, Clerk. 
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TENDERS FOR AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 
HE Gas Committee of the Corporation 


of Leicester are prepared to receive TENDERS 

for the AMMONIACAL LIQUOR produced at their 
Aylestone Road Works, during the year ending June 30, 
1884. 

Tenders to state price per 1000 gallons, commencing 
at 4° strength (Twaddel) and rising by } degree. 

Annual production about 1 million gallons, delivered 
into boats on canal. 

Tenders to be sent in, addressed to the Chairman of 
the Gas Committee, not later than the 2nd of July. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 

ALFRED Cotson, Engineer and Manager. 
Gas Offices, Leicester. 


ILKESTON LOCAL BOARD. 
HE Gas Committee of the Ilkeston 


Local Board are prepared to receive TENDERS 
as follows (viz.):— 
(a) For 3200 tons of GAS COAL delivered at their 
Gas-Works, Rutland Street, during the year 
ending June 30th, 1884. 


(b) For the surplus TAR made during the same | 


term. 
(c) For the AMMONIACAL LIQUOR made during 
the same year. 
Tenders (sealed and properly endorsed) must be 
delivered to the undersigned by six o’clock in the after- 
noon of Friday, the 6th day of July. 


The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the | 


lowest or any tender. 
Wricar Lissett, Clerk to the said Board. 
Town Hall, Ilkeston, June 15, 1883. 


CORPORATION OF CARNARVON. 
HE Gas Committee of the above Cor- 
poration solicit TENDERS for an IRON ROOF 
for their RETORT-HOUSE, with Ventilator the entire 
length of the Roof,and Roofed with Seconds Slates, 
20 in. by 10in. Dimensions to outside of walls, 90 ft. by 
B80ft. Pitch, 10 ft. 

Tenders, accompanied by plan and specification, en- 
dorsed “ Tender for Roof,” and addressed to the Chair- 
man of the Committee, to be sent in by Noon of July 2 
rox. 

' The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
| lowest or any tender. 
| Mart. J. Parsons, Manager. 
Gas Office, Guild Hall, Carnarvon, 


June 20, 1883. 
| WELLINGTON (SALOP) COAL AND. GASLIGHT 
| COMPANY. 


TENDERS FOR GAS COAL, 
THE Directors of the above Company 


invite TENDERS for the supply of about 2000 
tons per annum of best Screened GAS COAL for One, 
Two, or Three years, at the option of the Directors; 

| the Coal to be delivered on the Gas-Works Siding, 
Wellington, per Great Western Railway, in such quan- 
tities and at such times as the Directors may require, 
commencing in August next. 
Tenders addressed to the Manager to be sent in on or 
before the 30th of June next. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
| W. H. Betton, Manager. 
| Wellington, Salop, May 29, 1883. 





NOW 


READY, 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE 


METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANIES’ ACCOUNTS 


HOR 


1882, 


In continuation of the previous Years from 1869; 
ALSO OF THIRTEEN OF THE SUBURBAN GAS COMPANIES’ ACCOUNTS FOR 1882. 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY JOHN FIELD. 


PRICE 


ALSO, BY THE 








10s. 6d. 


SAME AUTHOR, 


THE COMPARATIVE AVERAGE ACCOUNT BOOK. 


For the Entry of Gas Companies’ Accounts for series of years. 


Prices: For Half-Yearly and 


Yearly Comparison, Foolscap size, 15s.; Quarto, 10s.; and, for Yearly Comparison only, 


Quarto, 7s. 6d. 





LONDON: 


WALTER KING, “Journal of Gas Lighting,” 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET ST., E.C. 
AND 


EDEN FISHER and Co., Stationers and Engravers, 50, Lombard Street, E.C. 


STORRINGTON GAS COMPANY, SUSSEX. 
HE Directors are prepared to receive 


TENDERS for the construction of a BRICK 
TANK, and the erection of a GASHOLDER to same, 
8000 feet capacity, with Inlet and Outlet Pipes, Syphons, 
Valves, &c., complete. 

Specification may be seen at the Works, by applying 
to the Manager after Friday, June 29. 

Tenders to be sent tothe Secretary,G. F. Mant, Esq., 
not later than July 5, 1883. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 


Fy CoNomy AND OTHER ADVAN- 
TAGES OF COOKING BY GAS. By ALrrep 
Corson, C.E. 
Supplied direct from the Gas Offices, Leicester, in 
Covers to order, at 5s. per 100. 





Price £2 28., post free, 
A NEW ARRANGEMENT 


or 


HOT FRICTIONAL CONDENSATION 
INCREASING THE ILLUMINATING POWER 
OF COAL GAS. 


By JOHN SOMERVILLE. 





Lonpon: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bout Court, Fireet Srreet, E.C 
A SHORT ACCOUNT 
or 


COAL GAS: 


THE ORGANIZATION OF ITS SUPPLY, 
AND ITS UTILIZATION 
FOR 


LIGHTING AND OTHER PURPOSES. 





A Revised Edition is in preparation of the above- 
named Pamphlet, which was issued in connection with 
the recent Crystal Palace International Electric and 
Gas Exhibition by the Committee for the Gas Section, 
appointed by The Gas Institute. 





Copies may shcrtly be had by Gas Companies and 
Corporation Gas Committees for distribution among 
Consumers. 

Special prices on application to 


WALTER KING, 
12, GOUGH SQUARE, LONDON, E.C., 


With whom the Committee have arranged to under- 
take, on their behalf, the general distribution of the 
Pamphlet. 

*,* Specimen Copy (when ready) for 2d. in Stamps. 





MANUFACTURERS 





F. & C. OSLER, 


45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, 
BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


EstTaBLISHED 1807. 


OF CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS, AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


MODERATOR LAMPS 





IMPROVED RETORT SETTINGS, 


GIVING UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. 





J. & H. 


ROBUS, 


BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS, LOWER SYDENHAM, LONDON, &.E., 


MAIN LAYING, 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


BUILDINGS, & TANKS. 


References, Particulars, and Estimates for the Erection and Completion of the above work on application 





JAMES MILNE & SON, 


GAS ENGINEERS, 
Gas-Meter, Gas Apparatus, and Gas-Fittings Manufacturers, 
EDINBURGH. 


London House: MILNE, SONS, & MACFIE, 


2, KING EDWARD STREET, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 





STATION METERS, GOVERNORS, CONSUMERS’ METERS, GAS LUSTRES, 
CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, 


And every description of Gas-Fittings and Gas- Apparatus. 


Complete in Three Volumes. Price £4 4s., handsomely 
ound in Morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges. 


KING’S 
TREATISE ON THE 
SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 


OF THE MANUFACTURE 
AND DISTRIBUTION 


COAL GAS. 


EpiTep sy THOMAS NEWBIGGING, C.E., M.Inst.C.E, 
AND (THE LATE) W. T. FEWTRELL, F.C.S. 


(To enable those who purchased the first two volumes 
in parts to have the binding of the 3rd volume to 
match, sheets—price 22s.—can be had on application 
to the Publisher.) 





LONDON: 


WALTER KING, 11, Bout Court, Fieert Srreet, E.C. 


Price 15s, each, in limp cloth, 


ANALYSES OF THE ACCOUNTS 


OF THE 


METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES: 


Showing the 
CAPITAL, INCOME, EXPENDITURE, 
PROFITS, anp DIVIDENDS rer 1000 GALLONS or 
WATER SUPPLIED 
FOR THE YEARS ENDED 1880-81 AND 1881-82, 
Together with the 


Quantity of Water Supplied, the Estimated Daily 
Quantity Supplied for Domestic and other Purposes, 
the Quantity Supplied per Head of 
Population, &c., &c. 





COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 


ALFRED LASS, 
Fellow of the Institute of Chartered Accountants. 


LONDON: 





WALTER KING, 11, Bour Court, Freet Street, E.C’ 
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noun seemacisetes"~ “JOHN HALL AND CO., STOURBRIDGE, 


GAS MANAG ER'S HANDBOOK | Manufacturers of FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, 


Tables, Rules, und Useful Information | 
FOR 


ENGINEERS, MANAGERS, & OTHERS ENGAGED | 
IN THE MANUFACTURE & DISTRIBUTION 
OF COAL GAS, 


By THOMAS NEWBIGGING, C.E. | AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FIRE-CLAY GOODS. 
RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED FOR SHIPMENT. 
A STOCK OF DIFFERENT SHAPES ON HAND. 











Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 


The present Edition of this Standard Work is much | 
improved and enlarged. Many additional Tables are 








given, a considerable amount of Original Matter is intro- 6 
Seced, and the Text is illustrated by 111 Engravings. 7 A B E R N A N T ” 
ALSO, DINAS AMORPHOUS 
Price 23. post free, in limp cloth, A Book of 

TABLES 

Of Gas Values, Discounts, Dividends, and Weights 
prt nr om AND CEMENTS 
FOR USE IN GAS OFFICES. gE ge ging , 
Reprinted from the Second Edition of “ Newbigging’s 
a een GAS-RETORT FURNACES 
-~ 
J 








ew AS USED AT THE LARGEST GAS-WORKS IN THE WORLD. 


WALTER KING, 11, Bott Court, FLeet Srreet, E.C: 
2 aon aes HIGHEST PRIZE MEDAL <a 
Zea FOR DURABILITY AND PURENESS OF SILICA, F>\@ 


t. NEWBIGGING, 
PARIS, 1878. 


CONSULTING GAS ENGINEER, 
5, NORFOLK STREET, MANCHESTER. . 
waa nimpum naduaay vaupiuy | hey are also suitable for all descriptions of Furnaces where intense and prolonged 
THE PATENT GAS-HOOK COMPANY. aap pcr 
MACHINE-MADE GAS-HOOKS. | Manufactured by the ABERNANT IRON-WORKS AND COLLIERIES COMPANY, 


‘ROVE waa ee ores rerciEr GLYN NEATH, SOUTH WALES 
GROVE LANE, SMETHWICK, | ' ‘ 
Near BIRMINGHAM. 4 London Office: 150, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.—F. BULLOCK, Agent. 


IMPROVED GAS-VALVES. 


<i. oe 
at eee 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


(MRT 
i 
| 
| 
| 
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EB 


| 


We beg to call 


attention to our 


Reduced Price List. 











(COPYRIGHT.) (COPYRIGHT) 
These Valves are proved to 30 lbs. on the square inch before leaving the Works, and are kept on stock. 


B. DONKIN & CO» 
SOUTHWARK PARK ROAD, BERMONDSEY, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1803. 


NORTH BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


IMPORTANT TEST WITH GAS COOKING-STOVES. 


Extract From LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE ABOVE AssocraTION By Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., F.1.C., Lecrurer on 
Cuemistry, EpnisurcH University, AND ConsuLTING ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, EDINBURGH. 

“‘The best Cooking-Stove is one which an ordinary domestic can least fail to keep in order, and where the gas-jets are least 
likely to go wrong and lead to the imperfect combustion of the gas. A good Gas Cooking-Stove should be easily heated, easily regulated, 
and easily worked. All of these conditions were practically obtained in the three Stoves under special trial; but I am bound to say 
that they are more thoroughly obtained in WADDELL & MAIN’S Stoves than in the others.” 

‘* THe WHOLESOMENESS oF THE Meat Cooxep in the Gas-Stoves must be regarded as BEYOND DOUBT.” 

See. Report of above Lecture, in Pamphlet Form, which we will be glad to forward free to any address, on application. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT THE PRINCIPAL GAS EXHIBITIONS, 


INCLUDING 


LONDON, MANCHESTER, & GiASGow. 


WADDELL & MAIN, 


GAS -STOVEH MANUFACTURERS, 
ARGYLE WORKS, GLASGOW. 
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THE GAS INSTITUTE. 








PROCEEDINGS AT THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 


HELD ON 
TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th of JUNE, 1888, 
AT THE FIRTH COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 





PAPERS READ. 





(3) 
THE LIGHTING OF RAILWAY CARRIAGES. 
By C. E. Bortey, of the Great Western Railway. 


The question of lighting railway carriages is a matter 
which has engrossed attention for a very long time; and 
deservedly so, as it is a question of the greatest importance 
both to railway companies and the public. 
of oil lamps, the lamping of the trains on an extensive line of 
railway is a perfect béte noire to all concerned. 
filth are great, and the breakages in trimming and shifting 
the lamps enormous. 

We most of us know the depressing effect produced by 
taking a long journey in a railway carriage at night time; and 
the futile efforts made to read by the aid of a gasping light 


By the old system | 


apparatus and carriage fittings. The gas is made from shale 
or petroleum oil of a specific gravity of about *850, in the 
manner usually adopted for many years past, by distillation 
in iron horizontal retorts; the yield of gas being from 60 to 
70 cubic feet of gas per gallon of oil used. After condensa- 
tion, &c., the gas is drawn from the gasholder and com- 
pressed into a stationary recipient to a pressure of 10 or 12 
atmospheres. A high-pressure lead main is laid from this, 
with filling-valves from which the carriage recipients are 
charged to a pressure of 6 or 7 atmospheres, by means of high- 
pressure india-rubber hose pipes; or recipients mounted on 


| railway trucks are filled from the stationary recipients to about 


The dirt and | 


above a perturbed sea of oil from the leakage of the lamps. | 


Attempts have been made to improve these lamps by substi- 
tuting mineral for vegetable oils; but the evils and expenses 
of this system of lighting have not been removed. 
of an oil lamp is about one halfpenny per lamp per hour. 
The construction and development of the Metropolitan 


| about three minutes. 


The cost | 


Underground Railway brought the question of the lighting | 


of the carriages prominently to the fore, as it was found that, 
to make it popular, a good light was necessary, and the use 
of the ordinary oil lamp was entirely out of the question, 
independent of its great expense and trouble. Mr. Sugg, in 
his paper read at Bristol, and printed in our Transactions 
for 1877, has given a very full account of the method first 
adopted on the Metropolitan Railway for lighting by coal gas 
at low pressure. On the roof of each coach was placed a 
flexible gasholder, which held from 60 to 70 cubic feet of gas 
—suflicient to last two hours—when it was again refilled. 
This system was continued for several years, and is still 
adopted by some companies. It is only necessary for me 
to remark that it has been found in practice that the bags or 
gasholders rapidly deteriorate, and cause a great amount of 
leakage, in addition to the gas not lasting the journey ; while 
the question of the repeated filling has been found to be 
inconvenient, although I agree with Mr. Sugg that the car- 
riages were sufficiently and well lighted by this means, the 
consumption of gas per burner averaging 4 feet per hour. 

The low-pressure coal gas adopted on the North London 
Railway was also mentioned by Mr. Sugg in his paper, and 
previously by the late Mr. J. Johnson in 1875, who described 
the difficulties in obtaining pressure enough to fill the gas- 
holders, and how they were overcome. In my practice we 
filled the gasholders by the ordinary pressure in the mains; 
the extra weight on the holders being raised by hydraulic 
pressure, which was then taken off, and the full pressure of 
the holders (about 8 inches) put on the filling-mains. In 
this system of lighting on the North London Railway the gas 
was stored in a flexible holder in the guard’s brake, and thence 
connected to the coaches with flexible tubes. 
is still in use, and appears to answer well. It isan improve- 
ment in some respects on the previous mode described ; but 
it is only applicable on a line like the North London, where 
the trains are always ‘‘ made up” and not disconnected. For 
a main line of railway, the conditions required are that 
each coach should have an independent supply of gas, so 
that ‘‘ through” coaches may be detached, or added ; and that 
the quantity of gas carried should be sufficient to last the 
single, and in some cases the double journey with one filling 
of the recipient. 

Oil gas has been used for railway carriage lighting both in 
England and abroad for some years, and answers very well. 
Messrs. Pintsch and Messrs. Pope have devoted great atten- 
tion to this subject, in perfecting the details of the compressing 


This method ' 





9 atmospheres pressure, and are then run to stations where the 
trains are standing, and there connected by a hose pipe to a 
lead main underground as before. The capacity of the reci- 
pients under the carriages is 20 feet at the normal pressure, 
and they contain a sufficient supply of gas, when compressed, 
to last two days; but, as a matter of fact, the pressure lost is 
filled up daily, the time occupied in gassing a coach being 
Coaches are running to and from 
Glasgow and London with one filling of gas. 

It has been claimed that by this means of illumination 
a good light can be obtained with a consumption of from 
5-10ths to 8-10ths of a cubic foot of gas per hour; but my 
experience is that 1 cubic foot per hour is required, and 
I find that it amounts to this in the trains fitted up on 
this system for the Great Western Railway. This has been 
confirmed by some trials made in Paris in 1881, when a 
lamp in a carriage burned for 36 consecutive hours with an 
average consumption of 0°98 cubic feet per hour over the 
whole time. The light afforded by this system is from 10 to 
12 candles per burner, and the cost of the gas is stated to be 
about 18s. per 1000 cubic feet, as givenin the Rerue Générale 
des Chemins de Fer, 1882, p.127. Iam inclined to think this 
is rather an excessive figure, as I estimate the cost at from 
14s. to 15s. per 1000 cubic feet (this, of course, is actual cost 
price) ; but have not been at work sufficiently long with the 
process to say definitely. 

The drawback to this system is that special works have to 
be erected for, and great care and intelligence exercised in 
the manufacture of oil gas, so as to obtain the maximum 
yield, and, above all, to avoid nuisance from smells; and 
I have now been for some time devising a plan by which the 
ordinary coal gas could be made suitable for railway carriage 
lighting, although there is no doubt that, in some cases, oil 
gas will still be found the most convenient and applicable. 
To enumerate the number of experiments I have made, or 
the different schemes that have been abandoned, would be 
rather difficult ; but a brief account of some of them will, I 
am sure, provoke much matter for discussion. 

In the first place, a trial was made of carburetting ordinary 
coal gas in a modification of the manner proposed and 
described by Mr. Sugg in the Railway Engineer for August 
and November, 1880. The coal gas is conducted into a 
heated retort, and is there brought into contact with vapor- 
ized petroleum; after which it is passed through another 
retort to make it permanent, and is then cooled and sent 
into the gasholder in the usual way for compression after- 
wards. The difficulty of this system is to have the retorts 
not too hot to affect the quality of the coal gas, and yet 
sufficiently so to vaporize the petroleum. In practice I found 
that the coal gas was so affected as to become simply a 
carrying medium for the oil hydrocarbons, or else the mix- 
ture was not permanent. 

By this process 23-candle gas could be produced at a cost 
of 7s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, reckoning coal gas at 38s. per 
1000 cubic feet. The loss on compression was from 2 to 3 
candles, and I then found it sufficiently permanent. A con- 
sumption of 1:75 cubic feet per hour was required to give 
a satisfactory light. The apparatus used for this system 
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was of a simple character and occupied little space; but it 
required great nicety in management, which I could not see 
was at all proportionate to the small advantage gained. 

I have here a sketch showing the apparatus employed. 
The retorts were 9 ft. by 9ft. by 3ft. long; and on the top 
of the middle retort was placed a vertical retort, communica- 
ting with it, and filled with broken fire-bricks. A constant 


| 


The Gaslight and Coke Company. But this, again, isa special 
kind of gas which cannot be obtained everywhere. 
Whilst making the experiment with the albo-carbon, I had 


| noticed that the ordinary compressed coal gas gave a much 


| better light than I had anticipated ; and, impressed by this, I 
| commenced a series of experiments with the view of determin- 


pressure of gas was maintained, which caused the oil to be | 
| myself read, that it was a well-known fact that ordinary coal 


injected on to the dash-plate. The gas, as enriched, was 
taken off on either side. 

It then occurred to me to make some experiments with the 
albo-carbon material for enriching gas. For this purpose I 
made use of one of the ordinary oil lamps in the carriages, 


and, removing the oil receiver, placed a cylindrical box to | 


hold the albo-carbon in its place, connecting the gas supply 
(which was the ordinary coal gas compressed) to it, and con- 
ducting the heat to the material by a dise of copper above the 
flame. The results of my first experiment in the laboratory 
were so satisfactory that I persevered until I had constructed 
a lamp which was workable for the rough usage of a railway ; 
the great difficulty being to get the maximum light in the 
shortest possible time after the gas was lighted. This experi- 


ment was tried practically by applying it to a railway coach | 
which was attached to a fast train; a steady, brilliant light | 


being obtained at times. 
conditions of a laboratory and a railway train in rapid motion 
were very different, as it was found impossible to regulate the 
temperature to volatilize the albo-carbon properly. Perfect 


I discovered, however, that the | 


| 


regularity could be secured when the coach was either stand- | 


ing or running, but not for both; for the temperature neces- 
sary for running became too great if the coach stopped more 
than five minutes at a station, as it then increased, causing 
the flame to smoke and be choked out. The question of con- 
structing a thermal regulator to obviate this was considered ; 
but the difficulties of applying it practically were too great 
to be overcome. This system had to be put on one side with 
much regret, as it presented many advantages of securing a 


good light at a very small cost. I used 1:25 cubic feet of gas | 


per burner per hour, aud obtained a light of 10 candles. The 


cost of the albo-carbon was 0°2d. per hour; 1 oz. lasting | 


for 16 hours. 

During the time I was making this experiment, I saw an 
account of a patent taken out by Mr. G. Bower, of St. Neots 
(No. 499, Feb. 4, 1880), for enriching ordinary compressed 
coal gas with a hydrocarbon, either fiquid or solid, by placing 
in the lamp a small copper retort which was heated by the 
flame. This experiment was, I believe, tried on the Great 
Northern Railway ; but I only mention the fact as an illus- 


tration of two people, at the same time, trying to arrive at a | 


similar result by very different means. 


About that time Mr. | 


Sugg was trying an experiment on the same line of railway, 


and I understand is still continuing it—of using compressed 
cannel gas, which I believe answered fairly well. 


The plant | 


was erected at the Victoria Station, and the gas supplied by | 


ing the actual amount of loss in illuminating power resulting 
from compression. I was told on all sides, and I had also 


gas lost most of its illuminating power by compression. 
However, I commenced, and into a small cylinder compressed 
to four atmospheres some gas of 154-candle power, testing 
it beforehand, and leaving it for a few days; testing again 
after letting it out to normal pressure into a small test holder. 
This I repeated many times, gradually increasing the pres- 
sure, with the result that I found there was no loss in illumi- 
nating power worth mentioning unless the gas was com- 
pressed to more than four atmospheres, or 60 lbs. on the 
square inch, aud even after that the loss was very small. I 
have had some gas compressed to 144 atmospheres, or 200 lbs. 
pressure, for a week, and have then found the loss in illumi- 
nating power to be not more than # candle. 

Another curious thing I noticed was that in testing a 
sample of gas, compressed to (say) 200 lbs., the quality 
slightly improved as the pressure was reduced. I also found 
that the richer the gas, the more it suffered by compression. 
Having settled this point, I proceeded to make such an 
arrangement of lamp as would give every advantage in the 
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way of burning the gas by a proper and warmed air supply, 
and also secure a steady flame when running at a high rate 
of speed—say 50 miles an hour. After many trials I have 
devised the lamp shown in the drawing, which answers 
very well, and also ventilates the carriage ; but the difficulty 
of steadiness is very much increased with the size of the 
flame. I do not consider this lamp perfect, but hope still to 
improve it. 

I found that an Argand burner was out of the question for 
the rough usage of a railway; and I employ a No. 6 fishtail 
burner, but pass only 4 cubic feet an hour through it. By 
this means the proper shape of flame is obtained. With a 
consumption of this quantity of gas, a very excellent light is 
obtained (if anything superior to 1 cubic foot of oil gas); and 
it is reasonable to expect that, with the number of new 
burners—regenerative and others—coming into the market, 
still better results will be obtainabie. 

The only question that presents any difficulty is that of 
storeage, owing to the larger quantity of gas used compared 
with oil gas. But as the coal gas can be compressed more 
than the oil gas, the difficulty disappears to a great extent; 
and with the recipients under the coaches slightly enlarged, a 
supply for 12 or 15 hours is easily secured. 

In these experiments I have made use of the filling-valves 
and governor for high-pressure gas designed by Mr. Sugg, 
and have worked the governor with 200 lbs. on the inlet, 
reducing it to 10-10ths on the outlet. The governor consists 
of a leather gasholder, fitted with a strong metallic cover; 
and to the top of the cover is attached a hollow rod, ter- 
minating in a fork. In the fork works a long slotted lever, 
the opposite end of which is attached firmly to a screw, in 
such a manner that the screw is screwed up or unscrewed 
as the lever rises or falls. This screw is placed behind a 
cylindrical valve, terminating in a point of ivory. The 
base of the valve is acted on by a spiral spring to bring 
it away from its seating. It therefore follows that as the 
gasholder rises and screws up the screw against the back of 
the valve, the opening is more or less closed, and rice versd. 
The top of the gasholder is provided in its ascents by a 
piston-rod, working in the hollow rod. The charging-valve 
consists of two parts; one being attached to the carriage, 
and the other to the filling-hose. The part attached to 
the carriage is provided with a self-acting spring-valve, 
which opens and closes automatically, making a gasway 
whenever the part attached to the filling-hose is brought 
into contact. The contact is made by an eccentric lever 
placed on the coach, which presses the two faces together ; 
a leather washer keeping them gas-tight. There is likewise 
a shut-off cock to take off the pressure from the automatic 
valves when not in use. The recipients under the coaches 
are made of tinned steel, No. 14 gauge, riveted and sweated ; 
and a pressure-gauge is attached to each coach. A coach 
fitted with this apparatus has been tried many times running, 
and with the most satisfactory results. 

I consider that if this system was applied generally it 
would benefit gas companies all over the country. An 
enormous additional consumption would be secured, while 
the cost of the plant to the railway companies would not be 
great ; all that is required at the filling stations being a com- 
pressor pump, a store receiver, and a small gasholder to 
obviate pumping direct from the gas company’s mains. The 
cost of the gas used would be about the same as for oil gas ; 
but capital expenditure for special works would be avoided, 
and the system made readily available everywhere. 

The relative cost of the different systems is as follows, 
the light being equal in each case :— 


2 ‘ Consumption of Cost per 
Description. on pe — auras gat =e 

Cie . sv © s de be _ 0°50d. 
Compressed oil ga 15s. Od. .. 1 cub. ft. 0°180 
Coal gas carburetted with 

petroleum we 68 «« BB oo ~ a7 
Coal gas carburetted with 

albo-carbon . SS ae oe 0'078 
Ordinary coal gas 8. .. @ g 0°180 


In the calculations as above I have presumed the coal gas 
to be bought by the railway companies at 8s. per 1000 cubic 
feet (25 per cent. being added to allow for loss by, and cost 
of compression); but no doubt gas companies would see 

_ their way to give facilities for meeting the railway companies 
in the matter, and where the gas is made by the railway 
companies themselves the cost would, of course, be still less. 
In any case, a very great economy would be affected over the 
lighting by the old oil lamps. 
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I have not said anything respecting lighting railway car- 
riages by electricity (by the aid of a motor attached to the 
engine, or with the help of storeage batteries), as used in the 
Pullman train on the London and Brighton Railway, because 
it is hardly within the range of practical adaptability at 
present. The only thing that can be said with any certainty 
is that it can be done if one does not mind paying for it ; 
leaving the cost and uncertainty out of the question. 

Since writing the above, I have satisfied myself (by experi- 
ment) that the loss on compression of oil gas is from 28 to 
25 per cent. in bulk, and the loss in illuminating power from 
10 to 12 per cent., at a pressure of 10 atmospheres ; the loss 
being at a greatly increased ratio with the pressures. From 
a rough calculation made, I also think that my estimate of 
the cost will be very close to the actual figure. 


Discussion. 


The Prestpent said he was very sorry that the serious 
illness of Mr. Sugg prevented his being present, because he 
had devoted a great deal of attention to this matter, and 
would no doubt have had something useful to say upon it, 
They were also deprived of the presence of Mr. Hartley from 
@ similar cause. 

Mr. C. Gannon (Sydenham) said that the branch of lighting 
treated of in the paper was one of which few members had 
had any experience, nevertheless it was one which interested 
not only gas engineers, but the public in general. There 
was no one who had tried to read by the ordinary oil Jamp in 
a railway carriage but would sympathize with Mr. Botley in 
his endeavour to introduce gas lighting. He (Mr. Gandon) 
had had but little experience with petroleum, but had made 
some experiments with it for the production of a rich gas; 
and one difficulty he always found was the accumulation of 
carbon in the retorts. He had found that when petroleum 
was introduced, the pipe quickly choked with soot. He should 
like to know how this could be prevented, or whether it was 
always likely to occur after a prolonged use of the apparatus 
described. 

Mr. W. Fovuris (Glasgow) remarked that one thing which 
had frequently struck him with regard to lighting railway 
carriages was that the lights were always put in the wrong 
place. They were right up in the roofs of the carriages, 
and consequently a great deal of the light was lost. He did 
not know whether any attempt had ever been made to fix 
the lamps in a more reasonable position; but, if it could be 
done, people would certainly see much better. With regard 
to the making of gas from petroleum and other oils, he would 
ask what percentage of condensation occurred through the gas 
being kept under pressure, because they found, when dealing 
with different qualities of gas, that a considerable condensa- 
tion would take place if it were kept for a length of time. 

Mr. Bottey, in reply to Mr. Gandon’s question, said that 
in the manufacture of oil gas, whether from petroleum or 
shale oil, there was always a great deposit of carbon, and the 
retorts had to be cleared out every day or two with a steel 
bar. They used double retorts, and the oil was admitted at 
the bottom one, which was the hottest, and then went through 
into the upper retort. These retorts were furnished with 
doors back and front, and about once or twice a week both 
were taken off and the deposit was chipped away with a steel 
bar. In the manufacture of oil gas a great deal of care and 
attention were required. The hydraulic main had often to be 
cleared out, and it was necessary to have steam always ready 
to be turned on at any point where it was required, to dissolve 
the thick mass of pitchy tar which had accumulated. With 
regard to the position of the lights, he had considered a great 
deal as to whether it was practicable to put them in any other 
place conveniently for the construction of the carriages ; but 
the engineers of the carriage department would not consent to 
have them in any other position. The difficulty of not getting 
sufficient light would be removed if improved lamps were 
used ; because with the reflector such as he employed, the light 
was thrown in all directions, and a person could see perfectly 
in any corner of the carriage. With regard to the percentage 
of condensation in the manufacture of oil gas, he was sw: 
prised to find that it amounted to from 20 to 25 per cent. ; 
but he had not discovered that there was much loss afterwards 
on compression. From every 1000 cubic feet of gas about 
one gallon of hydrocarbon was thrown off and deposited as a 
most pungent liquid of about the same specific gravity as the 
oil originally used; but it was very volatile, and created a 
great nuisance in drawing it off. They also obtained about 
4 gallons of tarry oil from every 1000 feet of gas. The plant 
had only been erected a short time; but up to the present 
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this had been his experience. No purification of any kind was 
required. 

_ The Presivent said that this was a matter of considerable 
interest and very great importance, and he was sure the 
investigations of Mr. Botley and others would ultimately 
resolve themselves into a vastly improved method of lighting 
railway carriages, which would tend greatly to the benefit of 
gas manufacturers. 


(4) 


THE ADVANTAGES OF MACHINERY IN DRAWING 
AND CHARGING RETORTS. 
By Joun Somervitte, of London. 


In 1870 I had the privilege of reading to the members a 
paper upon this subject, describing the working and results 
obtained with what was at that time the only machine of the 
kind—the Best and Holden—of which I had a few years’ 
experience, and I may say of considerable trouble and anxiety 
also; for although the machines worked fairly well, they 
were, like all first introductions, not by any means perfect. 
Heavy and cumbersome (each machine weighed about 164 tons) 
they aimed at doing too much—drawing and charging three 
retorts at a time; and, having such a quantity of gearing 
about them, they were very liable to sudden breakdowns. 
Still great credit is due to the designers for the ingenuity 
displayed in their construction ; and they have served well 
as models. Upon lines then laid down subsequent improved 
machines have been produced. 

I tried to improve upon this machine by dividing it into 
two—one doing the drawing, while the other followed behind 
and charged the retorts. This was very much better, and a 
decided step in advance. Still it had its faults, being also too 
ambitious, and trying to do too much; making the machine 
do every movement, instead of (as subsequent inventors have 
done) leaving something for the man in charge to do—such 
as raising and lowering the rake by hand (instead of causing 
the machine to perform this operation), and turning over the 
SCOOps in the retort. At the same time, the machine did 
its work very well and economically ; and although others 
have succeeded in producing better apparatus, I do not at all 
regret the efforts I have made in endeavouring to introduce 
machinery into the retort-house, having been long convinced 
—and subsequent experience has strongly confirmed the 
conviction—that in the retort-house mainly lies the secret of 
the success or non-success of a gas-works, and anything that 
will tend to produce good gas cheaply is a step in the right 
direction. With this view I thought the members of the 
Institute would like to hear something more of the progress 
made in recent years in mechanical stoking. 

The machine next in order to mine was brought out by 
one of our members—Mr. W. Foulis, Engineer of the Glasgow 
Corporation Gas-Works—and called the ‘‘ Hydraulic Stoker.” 
It has been very fairly successful. This machine is divided 
into two parts, one of which does the drawing, the other the 
charging ; the machinery being actuated by hydraulic pres- 
sure, conveyed to it by flexible hose, acting upon a piston in 
a cylinder moving suitable multiplying gear which communi- 
cates motion to the rakes and scoops. It is working at one 
of the stations of the Manchester Corporation Gas-Works. 
The principal objection to this appliance is, I believe, that its 
introduction is very costly ; the engines, machinery, and plant 
required to work the accumulators to give the necessary pres- 
sure of water amounting to a very considerable sum for one 
retort-house. 

Since then some nine or ten different machines have been 
invented ; but seven or cight of them have proved unsuccess- 
ful, and have been abandoned. The successful ones are those 
brought out by two of our members—Mr. J. West, of Man- 
chester, and Mr. W. J. Warner, of South Shields—and that 
of Captain A. Q. Ross, of Cincinnati, U.S.A. 

Mr. West’s first, or manual, machine introduced into the 
retort-house a new system, different from all others, of car- 
bonizing, quite independently of the mechanical stoking ; 
and the hand machinery may be said to be only a part of his 
system. The coal, haying been first crushed small in a coal- 
crusher, is conveyed from the store, by buckets on an endless 
chain, to an overhead storeage hopper, capable of containing 
about 6 or 7 tons. This hopper is supported upon girders 
stretching across the retort-house, from the wall to the front 
of the benches, at an elevation of some 14 feet; and from 
it the coal is, when required, delivered into a smaller one 
holding about 2 tons. 





The drawing machine, actuated by hand, consists of a 
simple frame, mounted upon wheels, running on rails laid on 
the floor of the retort-house. This frame has a suitable 
sliding stock and pulley, easily raised or lowered to suit the dif- 
ferent heights and positions of the mouthpieces ; the pulley 
guiding and supporting the rake in and out of the retort 
while drawing the charge. 

The charging machine is also on a suitable frame, mounted 
upon four wheels, and running upon the same rails as the 
drawer. It carries the small storeage hopper, with a carrier 
upon small wheels containing two scoops immediately below 
it. These scoops are connected with gearing wheels rotated 
by a long handle. 

The stoker, following close upon the drawing machine, 
puts his supply of coals into the scoops by turning a wheel 
three or four times; and then, by means of the long handle, 
thrusting them into the retort. He next gives the handle a 
half turn, causing the scoops to deposit the coals on the floor 
of the retort, and withdraws the scoops to be refilled; then 
moves his machine to the next retort, while a labourer comes 
behind and closes the lids. All the work is done with a 
rapidity, noiselessness, and efficiency unattainable by ordi- 
nary retort-house work. 

The next in order of the appliances for drawing and 
charging retorts is that invented by Mr. Warner, which has 
been successfully introduced at his works at South Shields. 
His arrangement goes a little farther than the drawing and 
charging, as it takes the coals direct from the store, puts 
them into the retorts, draws the coke from the retorts, and 
puts it upon the coke heap—all by mechanical appliances 
worked by a wire rope driven by a stationary engine. It is 
more elaborate than any previous arrangement, and almost 
necessitates a new coal-store, retort-house, and coke-ground 
being made expressly for it, as it would be nearly impossible 
to introduce it in the majority of retort-houses now built. A 
good description of the machines and of the manner of work- 
ing them was published in the Journat or Gas Licuttve for 
May 4, 1880. Mr. Warner tells me that he is not able to 
furnish me with any statistics at present, as his works are 
still in an unfinished state, and any comparison with hand 
labour would not be reliable ; but two men draw and charge 
28 retorts in 25 minutes. 

The next patent obtained for mechanical stoking is one by 
Captain Ross, of Cincinnati, whose machine is being introduced 
with considerable success into some of the larger gas-works 
of America. I had an opportunity of witnessing its perform- 
ance a short time ago, during some preliminary trials in one 
of the retort-houses at the London Gas-Works, Nine Elms ; 
and the results obtained were so satisfactory that it is being 
erected as a permanent addition to the retort-louse there. 

The drawing machine runs upon rails on the retort-house 
floor, in front of the benches, as usual; and it is provided 
with three rakes, which accommodate themselves to the vary- 
ing heights and positions of the retorts. These rakes are 
operated upon by steam power supplied from an upright boiler 
situated on the same carriage—the steam acting upon the 
piston in a cylinder in the ordinary manner; and by an 
arrangement of levers and clutches, to throw in and out of 
gear suitable wheels. It also propels the machine along the 
rails. The raising and lowering of the rake-head in the retort 
is done, with suitable levers, by hand. 

The charging machine, following after the drawing machine, 
has also an upright boiler for generating steam, and is pro- 
pelled along the rails like the drawing machine. But the 
novelty in the charger—and in this it is unlike all the other 
arrangements—is that the coals are deposited upon the 
bottom of the retort by puffs or blasts of steam delivered 
from a quick-opening valve direct from the boiler, without 
the intervention of any mechanical agency. 

The coals for the charge are contained in a hopper fixed 
upon a supplemental carriage, travelling to and from the 
retort, upon rails laid on the platform of the carriage; the 
coals being either supplied to it from the floor of the retort- 
house, or (by preference) from an overhead arrangement of 
shoots from the coal store. The hopper is divided into three 
compartments vertically, each holding one charge. When 
the three divisions are filled, the carriage (with the hopper) is 
moved forward to the mouthpiece, and two or three blasts of 
steam propel the charge into the retort from one compart- 
ment. The lid is then closed in the usual way by an atten- 
dant who follows. When the three compartments are thus 
emptied, the machine travels on to the nearest shoot, and 
takes in three more charges of coal; and so on during the 
whole of the draw. 
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I may say that the machines seemed strong and powerful, 
and did their work very well, with apparent ease.” 

The next and latest arrangement to which I shall ask your 
attention is an improvement introduced by Mr. West, in the 
application of compressed air to his machines. This system 
we had in action during the past winter; and it is now in 
operation in our No. 10 retort-house at the Old Kent Road 
Station of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. The house 
was built last year with the intention of employing Mr. West's 
hand machine (which we have had in use for some years in 
the No. 9 house); but having witnessed the working of the 
compressed air machines in Manchester, and their advantages 
being so apparent, it was decided to have the latter machines 
instead of those worked by hand. 

The air is compressed to 100 lbs. on the square inch, by an 
8-horse power engine and double-acting air-pumps, in the 
basement of the building (occupying but a small space); and 
is stored in two reservoirs on the top of the retort-benches, 
in order to maintain the temperature at about 100° Fahr., so 
as to prevent condensation or reduction of volume. It is 
then conveyed to the centre of the retort-house and supplied 
by a reducing valve to 1-inch flexible hose at about 45 Ibs. 
pressure. The hose is coiled upon a reel placed on the top 
of each machine, and is made to revolve by suitable gearing 
attached to the travelling axle of the machine, which as it 
moves along coils up the hose or delivers it as required, 
according to the position of the machines in the house where 
they are at work. The compressed air is conveyed from the 
hose, by means of a swivel joint and pipes, to two cylinders 
on each of the machines. One of the cylinders contains a 
piston, attached to which is a rack geared into a pinion 
moving a grooved pulley converting the vertical into a rotary 
motion, which gives the power to the rakes and scoops on 
the respective machines. Both the machines are propelled 
along the floor with ease by hand power; the air being used 
only to move the rakes and scoops into and out of the 
retorts. The raising and lowering of rakes and scoops is 
done by hand, as is also the adjusting of them to the varying 
heights of the retorts. Hand labour is likewise employed 
for turning over the scoops in the retorts; and the reversing 
of them while being withdrawn is effected by a very ingenious 
arrangement of inclined plane. All of these motions are 
performed with perfect ease. 

I think I may say that herein lies the secret of Mr. West's 
success. He has avoided all complication of clutches and 
bevel-wheels, to be thrown in and out of gear by numerous 
levers, and the necessary parts required for all the different 
motions ; and he has so simplified the whole of the moving 
portions of his machines that a man taken from the yard can 
in a very short time work either of them. In our No. 10 
retort-house these compressed air machines work 12 benches 
of 11 retorts each, or 182 mouthpieces four tiers in height, 
without any trouble or inconvenience ; and four stokers can 
draw and charge at the rate of 60 retorts an hour.} 

Having somewhat roughly and imperfectly endeavoured to 
describe the different machines, I will now try to point out 
the advantages attending their use. With respect to West’s 
system, as in operation at the Old Kent Road. Having there 
ten different retort-houses or sections at work, it will be 
readily understood that some points of comparison cannot be 
obtained, as the gas made in the different houses becomes 
mixed in the foul mains, and travels through the condensers 
and other apparatus all together; so that I am unable at 
present to lay before you any reliable data as regards differ- 
ence in the make of gas per ton or per retort, the illuminating 
power, or the influence upon the sulphur compounds. We 
have, however, a very good and efficient means of com- 
parison as regards cost of carbonizing, as our Nos. 7, 8, and 
9 houses are all of the same size, each containing 16 benches 
of 7 retorts, or 112 through retorts, with coal-stores and 
coke-ground alike. Nos. 7 and 8 houses are worked by the 
old method of hand labour. Every 12 hours they require 
16 stokers, 8 barrowmen, and 2 coal wheelers (26 men in all) 
to take the coals from the store, place them in the retorts, 
and put the coke on the coke-ground. This costs 2s. 3d. 
per ton of coal carbonized in 12 hours. No. 9 house—which 
contains the same number of retorts, but is worked by Mr. 
West’s hand machines, carbonizing the same quantity of 
coals—only requires 8 stokers, 8 barrowmen, and 2 coal 
wheelers (18 men in all), at a cost of 1s. 11d. per ton of 


* For an illustration of this system, see JouRNAL, Vol. XXXVI, p. 855. 

+ These machines were illustrated in our “ Register of Patents” for 
Oct. 18, 1881. (See JournaL, Vol. XXXVIIL., p. 689.) They also formed 
the subject of an article early in the present year. (See ante, p. 99.) 





coal. No. 10 house, containing 12 benches of 11 retorts, or 
132 through retorts, and worked by West's compressed air 
machinery, requires 8 stokers, 8 barrowmen, and 2 coal 
wheelers (18 men in all), at a cost of 1s, 4d. per ton of 
coal. To this, however, has to be added, for fuel, oil, 
cotton waste, &c., 1d. per ton, or a total of 1s. 5d. per ton 
of coal carbonized per 12 hours ; being a saving of 10d. per 
ton of coals over hand labour. 

Mr. West has kindly given me the results of some experi- 
ments recently conducted at his works in Manchester, where 
he was able to isolate his retort-house, and thus to carry 
out a thorough trial of his system :— 

Manchester Corporation (Rochdale Road) Gas-Works, 

No. 1 Retort-House.—West’s patented drawing and charging 
machinery, actuated by hand :— 

240 Q retorts, 21 in. by 154 in.; 40 furnaces, 6 retorts in each setting. 
Four-hour charges of about 24 cwt. of coal per charge, or 183 tons 15 ewt. 

per day of 24 hours. 


Wages, including all charges (after the coals are tipped 
from the railway waggons into the stores) to the 
quenching and tipping of the coke in the yard, with 
fuel, oil, and waste. oa 0 © 6 © 0 6 ow wf tt Oe FCE. per ton. 

Interest, wear and tear,and depreciation. . ....0 26 “ 

1s. 10°0d. per ton, 
(2°09d. per 1000 it the make is 10,500 cubic feet per ton. 
Or 4 2:00d. a “ 11,000, ‘a 
195d. ” ” 11,250, ” 
The cost of ordinary hand drawing and charging at the Gaythorn works 
is 2s. 6d. per ton of coal carbonized. 


No. 2 Retort-House.—West's patented drawing and charging 
machinery, actuated by compressed air :— 

280 Q retorts, 22 in. by 16in.; 40 furnaces, 7 retorts in each setting. 
Four-hour charges of 23 cwt. of coal per charge, or 231 tons per day of 
24 hours. 

Wages, including all charges, asabove, . . . 1s. 085d. per ton. 

Interest, wear and tear, and depreciation, ...,. .Q 250 - 
1s. 3°35d. per ton. 
(1°46d. per 1000 if the make is 10,500 cubic feet per ton. 
Or 11394. —,, i 11,000 _,, js 
1°36d. rs Ms 11,250, és 
Five-hour charges of 2? cwt. of coal per change, or 192 tons 10 ewt. per day 
of 24 hours. 


Wages, including all charges, as above. . ; 1s. 3'32d. per ton. 
Interest, wear and tear, and depreciation. . . . . O F650 - 


1s. 5°82d. per tor. 
boy per 1000 if the make is 10,500 cubic feet per ton. 
Or + 1°62d. ” ” iC ” ” 
(158d. ~ 11,250, " 


Captain Ross has also kindly furnished me with the results 
obtained by the use of his steam stoker in his works ; and, 
without troubling you with a number of figures, the broad 
results are as follows :—To carbonize a certain number of 
tons of coal per 24 hours by the old method of hand labour 
required the services of 48 men, costing about 4s. 3d. per 
ton. To do the same quantity of work by the steam stoker 
requires 20 men at a cost of about 2s. 6d. per ton, including 
fuel, oil, waste, interest at 6 per cent. on the outlay, and 
allowing 10 per cent. for depreciation; showing a saving of 
1s. 9d. per ton of coal carbonized—a great advantage where 
labour is so high. Mr. Ross does not lay claim to any other 
advantage, in the way of increased volume or illuminating 
power, but simply the reduced cost of labour. The use of 
these machines appears to be extending in America. The 
following remarks are extracted from the American Gaslight 
Journal for March 16 of the present year :-— 


It gives us no small degree of pleasure to be enabled to chronicle the 
fact that the Ross steam stoking machinery continues to give great satis- 
faction to those who have had it installed in their works. The Manhattan 
Gaslight Company, of New York City, have employed, and are now 
working, two dischargers at each of their stations. These dischargers 
are operated by six men (three men handling two dischargers at each 
station), and are drawing 120 benches of sixes every four hours. The 
work which is being done by them is thorough and satisfactory in every 
particular. The Brooklyn Gaslight Company, of Brooklyn, N.Y., have 
adopted and are using the dischargers. The Nine Elms station of the 
London Gaslight Company, London, England, which was the first English 
Company to install the Ross stoker, has just given an order for three pairs 
of the machines, so well satisfied were its representatives with the work 
accomplished by the experimental pair set up in 1881. The Birmingham 
Corporation (through Mr. Charles Hunt, its Engineer) has sent an order 
for two pairs. The Marseilles Gaslight Company, of Marseilles, France, 
erected one pair of the machines last year, and are now completing the 
building of a second pair. The new works now being built at Cincinnati 
will be fully equipped with four pairs of machines. The claims of efficiency 
and practicability put forth by the United States Steam Stoking Company 
have been more than verified in every instance ; and the success attending 
the introduction of these steam stoking machines must be gratifying to the 
gas fraternity of this country, as it is to the inventor of the system. 


The Manhattan Gas Company of New York, after using 
Mr. Ross's machines for some time, find that the cost for 
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repairs does not amount to 34 per cent. per annum, and that 
they actually perform one-third more work than the inventor 
claims for them; also that the saving of labour in the retort- 
house is fully one-third over hand labour. 

Mr. J. Eldridge, of the Richmond Gas-Works, who has had 
Mr. West’s machinery in use for some years (five years, I 
believe), and therefore can speak with authority on the 
matter, has kindly given me the results obtained in his 
retort-house. The wages paid before the introduction of the 
machinery amounted to 3s. 44d. per ton of coal carbonized, 
while since its adoption they have been only 2s. 34d. per 
ton ; and the make of gas per retort in 24 hours has risen 
from 3720 to 6522 cubic feet. 
retorts required was reduced by 25 per cent. or more, by the 
substitution of 21in. by 15in. Q retorts for 16 in. rounds ; 
and the sulphur compounds are less by 20 per cent. But 
Mr. Eldridge remarks that this may be due to the high heats. 
The coke is improved in quality; and less, by about 10 per 
cent., is required for fuel. The outlay for wear and tear is 
about equal to that required for scoops, shovels, rakes, &c.; 
and the stokers like the machine very much better than 
the old system. They do not wish to go back to hand labour, 
as the work is now much easier, and not so hot and fatiguing 
on account of the distance they are from the flames coming 
out of the retorts. 

Mr. W. Medhurst, jun., of the Folkestone Gas- Works, has 
also furnished me with some statistics of the improved working 
since West’s system has been introduced. They have found 
it a great advantage in a saving of labour, in the production 


TaBLE showing Results obtained with 


| Illuminating power of gas . 
| Wages paid to stokers, firemen 
Consequently the number of | "s89°. ’ : 


of a larger volume of gas, and an increased yield per mouth- 

piece, as shown by the following statement :— 

Comparative Statement of Results Attending Gas Manufacture 

at the Folkestone Works under the Old and NewSystems. 

Half Year ending 
June 30, 1882. 
West's System. 

4904 tons. 

51,968,000 cub. ft. 


Half Year ending 
June 30, 1881. 
Old System. 
4896 tons 6 cwt. .. 


Total quantity of coal used 
47,142,000 cub. ft. .. 
962 


Quantity of Gas produced . 


Average yield per ton of coal. . 28 os 10,597 ,, 
Gas made per mouthpiece in 

ae « vk 6 4, 4000 = ‘F 6066, 
Percentage ofcannelused . . . 3°2 Ef 34 


15°5 candles. 15°5 candles. 


and oonimen . . 5's ¢ % « £573 16s. 7d. £485 16s. 1d. 
Wages per 1000 cubic feet of gas 
a eee i eee 2°92d. 224d. 


Summary.—Increase in coal used under new system, 7 tons 14 cwt. ; 
do. of gas produced, 4,826,000 cubic feet; do. per ton of coal, 969 cubic 
feet; do. in make of gas per mouthpiece, 2066 cubic feet; saving in 
retort-house wages, £88 0s. 6d.; do. per 1000 feet of gas made, 0°68d. 


Mr. West's system of carbonizing appears to be suitable for 


| the smallest gas-works, as I understand it is being introduced 


into the new works at Westgate-on-Sea, for 21 retorts; while 
it is applicable to the largest-sized retort-houses, being about 
to be erected in one of the principal houses at Beckton. 

In conclusion, I submit to your notice, as a summary of 
advantages, a table of results obtained at several gas-works 
where mechanical stoking is practised. I also asked that any 
disadvantages might be named; and I am pleased to tell you 
that not one disadvantage or drawback has been mentioned, 


| neither am I aware of any. 


Stoking Machinery at different Works. 





r 
| | 











Make of WMehawer Increased Increased Saving in 
Name of Machine and Works. | Gas M tl hte . Make Make per Wages Remarks. 
| per Ton. a per Ton. Mouthpiece. per Ton. | 
¥ | Cubic Feet. | Cubic Feet. | Cubic Feet. | Cubic Feet. s. d. : ; 
Ross’s steam stoker—Cincinnati af Se ne ae a i 20 instead of 48 men required 
, inerv— Shialdc | ( Two men draw and charge 28 retorts 
Warner’s machinery—South Shields . .. . | ee ee ee “* a? || in 25 minutes, 
West’s hand machinery— 
South Metropolitan | os oe oe oe 0 4 
Richmond. . ‘ | 10,400 “ 600 2700 0 10 
Folkestone . , } 10,500 ie | 969 | 2300 0 6 ; ; 
| aH nea | ' ’ { Four and five hour charges; re- 
Ramsgate. .... | 10,000 6700 to 7500 ee oe 30 per cent. | pairs for two years, £5. 
# Fon Walle | . = - ( Five-hour charges; 3 per cent. re- 
Tunbridge Wells + + + + + +] 10,500 | 6500 to 6800 - | «o | @3% |) “Qissten ef onmnal, 
Manchester See eae ae ee oé ee | O08 Four-hour charges. 
West’s compressed air machinery— | 
South Metropolitan ........ és ei oe | oe 0 10 
| (1 0 Five-hour charges. 
OE eh sy Stk sb ee | 11,000 ‘is ee | . 11 3 Four-hour charges. 





Discussion. 

Mr. R. Morton (Nine Elms) said he could corroborate all 
that Mr. Somerville had stated with regard to Ross's stokers 
as used at Nine Elms. The machines were originally made 
in America, and sent to Marseilles to establish patent rights 
in France ; from there they were transferred to Nine Elms, 
where half-a-dozen benches of retorts were arranged to work 
them. The apparatus was used under rather disadvantageous 
circumstances, and, in consequence, the work was a good 
deal restricted ; but, notwithstanding all these disadvan- 
tages, the machines worked admirably, and so commended 
themselves to him and the other engineers who saw them at 
work, that he recommended his Directors to adopt them in 
a new house which had just been built. They had them at 
work for two months simply to demonstrate the practicability 
of the system; and new machines were now in course of 
erection. At the present time they employed twelve stokers ; 
but he expected they would be able to do the work well with 
tour, if not with three. He had not had any personal 
experience with Mr. West's machines since compressed air 
had been employed for some of the movements. Mr. Hunt 
had started two machines the previous week, and was then 
engaged in overcoming the difficulties incidental to the start- 
ing of all new machines. The handling of the West machine 
had been spoken of a3 being readily acquired by any ordinary 
stoker or man from the yard; and he could say, with regard 
to the Ross machines, that the manipulation of them was 
likewise very easily learnt by an ordinary labourer, and the 
rapidity with which the charging was done was something 
marvellous. Two or three touches of the steam-valve charged 
the retort ina most admirable way. One disadvantage under 
which the Ross system laboured at Nine Elms was the 
expense of the overhead arrangement for charging the hop- 
pers with coal; but in their new retort-house a continuous 
hopper was put up overhead for the purpose. There was 
no crushing required; the coal being simply shot in as it 











came from the pit, though any very large pieces would have 
to be broken. 

Mr. Corser Woopaut said it was a great advantage to 
have a paper of this interesting and practical character from 
Mr. Somerville, who had himself contributed not a little to 
the development of the work that had been done in substi- 
tuting mechanical for hand labour in retort-houses, and had 
peculiar opportunities for observing what had been done by 
others. They were all of one mind that to get rid of manual 
labour in the retort-house, and substitute for it mechanical 
appliances, if this did not involve increased cost, was clearly 
an advantage. There were few who had been engaged in large 
gas-works but must have felt somewhat ashamed of the 
character of the work which necessarily had to be done by 
the stokers ; and he eould not help thinking, as he looked 
at the picture of the respectably-clothed individual who was 
working the steam stoker, that if they could substitute such 
men for those they now employed—who, in seeking to suit 
their clothing to the atmosphere in which they laboured, had 
reverted to the most primitive models—it would be a very 
great improvement indeed. The saving accomplished by 
Mr. West’s latest apparatus was reported by those using it 
as ranging from 80 to more than 40 per cent. upon the cost 
of hand labour; and this after allowing for interest on the 
cost of machines. This would amply justify its introduction 
into works of sufficient size; indeed, it seemed to be clearly 
a duty to use it unless a still better apparatus were pro- 
curable. The ease with which the machines could be handled, 
the absence of complication, and the thoroughness with which 
the preparing and carrying of the coal, as well as the drawing 
and charging of the retorts, were performed, testified to the 
patient care with which Mr. West had matured his scheme. 
He (Mr. Woodall) had had frequent opportunities of seeing 
at work the original hand machines introduced by Mr. West, 
and which had proved themselves both effective and eco- 





nomical. These being suited for, comparatively, very small 
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works, it did appear that mechanical stoking was now prac- 
ticable almost universally. Mr. Somerville, in passing, 
remarked on the hydraulic machine which many of the 
members had had opportunities of seeing both in Glasgow 
and in Manchester; and all who had seen it must bear testi- 
mony to its excellent design and the advance it marked upon 
previous efforts. Mr. Somerville had also referred to one 
of the difficulties which stood in the way of these improve- 
ments—namely, the first cost of installation. Where the 
compressed air system was adopted, the cost was incurred 
of fitting up steam-engines and pumps; but both hydraulic 
power and compressed air might be used, not simply in con- 
nection with the retorts, but for other purposes, and so the 
cost would be distributed not simply over the work of car- 
bonization, but over the whole of the operations of the gas- 
works, with great advantage to the work done. The Ross 
stoker was apparently a step in advance on the apparatus 
which had been designed by some of the earlier makers; 
and undoubtedly it did its work excellently. If no better 
machine were to be had, there could be no doubt it would 
not be long before it was introduced in most works of large 
size. The question was one of convenience and economy in 
working ; and on this point they were greatly indebted to 
Mr. Somerville for having brought together all the statistics 
which were to be obtained from those who had an oppor- 
tunity of furnishing them. From these statistics they might 
very well draw their own conclusions. Apart altogether from 
the question of economy, if they could place their retort- 
houses in a condition of order such as was now to be seen at 
Manchester, it would add greatly to the comfort of every one 
connected with gas manufacture. 

Mr. W. Fouxts (Glasgow) remarked, with reference to,the 
application of compressed air, as compared with water, to 
work stoking machines, that he did not know that water was 
not just as easy a mode of communicating power from a 
centre to various parts of gas-works as air ; while it was much 
more easy to detect leakages, which in the case of air were 
very difficult to ascertain. He did not know that it was 
cheaper to pump air to 100 Ibs. pressure than to raise water ; 
and therefore he did not see the advantages which compressed 
air possessed. With regard to the comparative statistics, he 
would remark that in all these cases, unless one knew the 
circumstances under which the saving took place, it was 
exceedingly difficult to form an estimate as to their value. It 
always struck him that if Mr. Ross’s steam stoker did its 
work efficiently, as Mr. Morton said it did, it was an appliance 
that might be introduced with more certainty of action than a 
machine driven by air or water, because there was practically 
no machinery—simply a steam boiler and a valve, which 
could be easily handled, and would be very durable. 

Mr. W. J. Waryer (South Shields) remarked that, though 
he did not know that he could throw much light upon the 
subject under discussion, he ought perhaps, in justice to him- 
self, to say a few words by way of comparing one system 
with another. Mr. Somerville had remarked that for his (Mr. 
Warner's) system it was necessary to build a special house. 
This seemed a very general idea; but such was not the case. 
Instead of this he had adapted the machine to the house 
itself; and was compelled to do so, because both ends of the 
house were blocked up. At one end a cart road ran close to 
the gable end of the house, and the other end was entirely 
blocked ; he had, therefore, to devise means for getting the 
coke out at the sides. The machine was as simple as it could 
possibly be. There were two tools—a rake and a scoop—and 
these two tools were entirely under control by the touch of a 
handle ; and might be adjusted (to half an inch) by being raised 
or lowered by screws. He could not possibly see how it was 
held to be necessary to build a house for such an arrangement. 
Another point on which he would make a remark was the 
fulfilment of the idea with which he started—which was to 
do the whole of the work by mechanical power. 
had gone from hand power to compressed air. Having 
gone so far, he (Mr. Warner) did not see in what way the 
machine would be more complex by having a couple of spur- 
wheels, and so driving the machine itself. With regard to 
the cost per ton, and his results (as compared with those of 
others), he must say that in his house, with 30 beds of retorts 
going, he had but the one machine with which he started, and 
he had only single retorts, because he did not wish to cumber 
the house with a lot of machinery that might not be so 
efficient as he had anticipated. Therefore he had been work- 
ing all this time with one machine night and day, which was 
a tolerably good proof of its efficiency. As he told Mr. Somer- 


ville, when he applied to him for statistics, he did not think it ; the chance of getting a job at stoking. 





Mr. West. 





would be fair to give him figures he could not vouch for, and 
which might be questioned. He could only say the machine 
went on night and day, and worked very satisfactorily. 

Mr. Henry Woopaut (Leeds) said there appeared to be a 
considerable discrepancy between the results obtained at one 
place and another, judging by the paper; but he thought 
that this might be easily accounted for by the varied circum- 
stances of the different works. In some gas-works there 
might be only one retort-house ; and if this were fitted with 
machinery, the machine would only be used in accordance 
with the number of retorts, and could not be worked more 
than from 180 to 200 days in the year. But where there 
were several retort-houses, it might be kept in action the 
whole year round, which was a condition most favourable to 
economy in the use of machinery. He could not conceive 
a reason why any company having two retort-houses, and 
having work for only one in the summer time, could for a 
moment object to the introduction of machinery, as it was so 
palpably cheaper and better in every way. It could not 
have escaped notice that the larger the town, as a rule, the 
higher the wages paid; and he was sure there were many 
places where stokers were obtained for 25s. a week who did 
as much work as others who were earning 35s. The higher 
wages were largely due to the combination which all large 
masses of men were able to make among themselves ; and by 
the application of machinery he thought they would be able 
to keep stokers’ wages within reasonable limit. 

Mr. J. P. Learner (Burnley), having had some experience 
in the use of machinery, ventured to offer some criticism on 
the figures put before the meeting. It was, he said, necessary 
to take all the circumstances into consideration in comparing 
the make per ton or the make per mouthpiece. For instance, 
the comparison at Richmond was given, where they were 
told there were 16 circular retorts before the adoption of 
machinery, and these were now changed for retorts 22 by 16 
inches; but this change alone would make not only a large 
difference in the production per mouthpiece, but also in the 
charge per ton for wages, even if no machinery were employed. 
Therefore this 10d. per ton saving was not to be taken as 
altogether due to the machine, any more than the 1600 feet 
per ton should be attributed to the machine; seeing that they 
started work with four-hour charges, whereas he believed 
they had been working six-hour charges before. With them- 
selves they had a gain certainly of about 9d. per ton of coal 
in wages alone; but this was not taking into account anything 
for interest on capital, or repairs tothe machine. It was said 
that West’s machine only cost £5 for repairs in two years ; 
but he (Mr. Leather) must say this was very different to what 
he experienced, and he thought they must have had very 
careful and intelligent men, who knew how to work laboratory 
apparatus, if they kept the repairs to this small sum. In his 
case, for an apparatus costing £2000, the repairs amounted to 
£34 19s. last year. With regard to the make per mouthpiece 
or per ton, they did not attribute any alteration to the work- 
ing by machinery. Sometimes they had had trouble since 
the introduction of the machine; but they attributed it princi- 
pally to the alteration of the settings which they adopted at 
Mr. West's request. For instance, they had a great deal of 
trouble with stopped ascension-pipes, and it seemed as if it 
might be due to the way in which the coal was broken up. 
For this machine the coal had to be broken very small to pass 
it; so that, with a rather soft coal, the greater portion of it was 
really only about the size of a walnut, though the machine 
would pass pieces three or four times this size in break- 
ing up the coal. Therefore the largest piece should not be 
larger than an egg. The greater part of it would be as small 
as a walnut. There was a very large quantity of dust, and 
this they fancied might have a tendency to be carried up the 
ascension-pipe. They had riot been troubled with this lately, 
since they had reduced the heats. Mr. West wanted them to 
work with higher heats. They once worked with four-hour 
charges ; but since they had had the apparatus they worked 
six, and found they could not work so well at high heats, 
whereas in other places the change had been in an opposite 
direction. He was rather surprised to hear Mr. H. Woodall 
say that wages in large towns were higher than in smaller 
ones; for, although it might be so to some extent, the wages 
in London and Manchester were lower than they were in 
Burnley. In London the men at the South Metropolitan 
works, where the machine was in use, were doing much 
more work for a lower rate of wages. In Manchester he 
understood there were about a year or two since some 60 men 
accustomed to the business waiting outside the works for 
All gas managers 
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occasionally (especially during the winter) had a difficulty in 
procuring men suitable for doing the work. It had been said 
that men out of the yard could easily work West’s machine, 
and no doubt they could if they were tolerably strong; but 
it required a powerful labourer to manipulate it. He did 
not know whether those who spoke of its being so simple had 
tried it themselves; but it certainly was not easy to work 
the bar of the charger backwards and forwards by hand. It 
was about as much as one could do. They produced rather 
a larger quantity of gas per man; but gave the men higher 
wages in consequence of its being harder work. 

Mr. H. Peary (Burslem) thought it would be very interest- 
ing to know at what point it would be economical to introduce 
these machines—with what make per year. For instance, 
in his town they made about 90 million cubic feet of gas per 
year; and he should like to know whether it would pay to 
introduce machines into works of this size. 

Mr. W. R. Cuester (Manchester) hoped that Mr. Somerville, 
in his reply, would refer somewhat more in detail to the com- 
parative wages paid in different places. For instance, in 
Cincinnati there seemed to be a saving of 1s. 9d. per ton ; 
but this was really a representative figure in comparison to 
others, considering the wages they had to pay. In America 
it was not uncommon for wages to be about 8s. a day ; and 
if there were a saving of 1s. 9d. per ton on the wages, this 
would be something under 20 per cent., while the saving of 
1s. or 1s. 3d. where the wages per ton were only about 2s. 3d. 
was equivalent to 50 per cent. In order, therefore, to clearly 
understand the difference between these figures, it would be 
necessary to put them into a column of percentages. The 
1s. 9d. might represent a very much smaller percentage per 
ton on the American wages than 1s. represented on the cost 
per ton in England. 

Mr. T. Travers (Cork) asked what was the percentage of 
increase or decrease in the fuel employed when using West’s 
machine. 

Mr. C. Setters (York) said he should be glad to know 
what was the net result of Mr. Leather’s experience as to 
carbonizing by the use of the machine. 

Mr. J. P. Learner said about 9d. per ton saving. In 1879 
the cost for wages was 3s. 0°916d.; and in 1883, 2s. 3-480d. 
This did not include anything for repairs to the apparatus, 
or interest on capital. 

Mr. J. West (Manchester) said it was not his intention to 
come before the public any further in connection with these 
machines, but rather to leave the matter to those who were 
using them. He might, however, say that in settling the 
machines for stoking he came to the conclusion that it was 
necessary to begin at the very beginning. In arranging 
machinery for a retort-house, there was a great deal more 
to be done than merely putting the coal into the retorts and 
taking it out as coke. In his system he arranged to deal 
with the coal for the retort-house by breaking it, elevating it, 
and conveying it to the fronts of the retorts immediately in 
connection with the drawing and charging machinery; and 
the figures given must be taken as including the labour for 
taking the coal from the store to the deposit of the coke in 
the yard. It had been remarked that there might not be 
much difference between water and air; but by using air 
they might have the machinery in a much lighter form, 
whilst air did not cost anything, was always at hand, and 
certainly might be manipulated much better than water could. 
There were arrangements now for the application of machinery 
in several large works, and therefore he proposed to leave the 
question in the hands of other practical men to decide whether 
or not they would have it. As regards stopped pipes, . this 
difficulty was not inherent to the system of breaking the coal. 
He could give rebutting evidence in the case of the Rochdale 
Road works, where the production had been raised from 8000 
to 9000 cubic feet per mouthpiece, and they had not had a 
stopped pipe during the whole of the season. It might arise 
from other causes, perhaps in connection with the hydraulic 
main; but he did not think it arose from the breakage of the 
coal. It was thought so some time ago, both by himself and 
Mr. Goddard ; but the evidence turned out to the contrary. 
They used about 20 different kinds of coal in Manchester. 
There was no doubt that when high heats were employed in 
working, more advantage was gained by the use of machinery. 
This was one of the great benefits of machinery, because gas 
managers were at present making a step in advance, and many 
intended to use generator furnaces and employ higher heats 
than hitherto ; and the question of giving instruction durimg 
the morning to change the time of charging from five hours 
to four or even three did not disorganize the retort-house at 





all. They paid the men a little more money; but by simply 
giving the order for four-hour, five-hour, or sometimes three- 
hour charges, it was done without any trouble or difficulty 
whatever. 

Mr. Somervite, in reply, said Mr. Morton and the other 
gentlemen who had spoken had almost answered each other. 
In the calculations he was particularly careful, especially with 
regard to the cost, that in all cases the coal should be taken 
from the coal-store to the coke-pit or the heap. With regard 
to Mr. Leather’s observations, he had purposely mentioned 
the change of size in the retorts at the Richmond works, so 
that there might be no mistake about the figures; but it was 
a fact that the 10d. was due to the machine, though the 
increased make per mouthpiece was no doubt owing to the 
larger retorts. Mr. Leather’s trial was a little unfortunate. 
He tried rather to find some disadvantages; but he (Mr. 
Somerville) had no doubt that as Mr. Leather gained more 
experience of the machine, all his troubles would disappear. 
In reply to Mr. Peaty, he would say that he certainly ought 
to have a stoking machine of some kind on his works. Mr. 
Valon was about to put them up at small works where there 
were only 20 retorts; and they were applicable in all works 
having from 20 up to 1000 retorts. If Mr. Chester would 
read the paper he would find how the 1s. 9d. for Cincinnati 
was obtained. He had not worked out the figures to per- 
centages, but had left this for the members to do for them- 
selves. In reply to Mr. Travers’s question, he might say that 
in all cases the percentage of fuel was almost the same, with 
the exception of Richmond, where they found an improve- 
ment of 10 per cent, Mr. West had replied to Mr. Foulis’s 
remarks with regard to compressed air; and, on the whole, 
he (Mr. Somerville) thought he might claim to have proved 
that there were great advantages in mechanical stoking. 





(5) 
THE JOINTING AND TESTING OF GAS-MAINS. 
By C. W. Forxarp, Assoc. Royal School of Mines. 


The conveyance of fluids through closed pipes, under pres- 
sure, has effected quite a revolution in one of the most 
important concerns of daily life—viz., water supply; enabling 
engineers to dispense with the cumbrous and costly aqueducts 
employed by the ancients, and reducing the outlay to such 
an extent as to render the system applicable even to villages. 
For this purpose sound mains are necessary; otherwise the 
loss by leakage is a bar to the financial success of the under- 
takings. Fortunately, however, a serious leak in a water- 
main soon makes itself visible, except under special conditions 
of soil; but in gas-mains this is not the case to anything like 
the same extent. Sound mains are therefore of the utmost 
importance to gas companies; and in the present paper it is 
proposed to examine, somewhat in detail, the methods of 
jointing and testing now in use. This is all the more 
necessary at the present time, in consequence of the teudency 
towards centralization of manufacturing stations ; otherwise 
the leakage from the great length of trunk main necessary for 
the supply of outlying districts, more than counterbalances 
the increased economy of manufacture in large works. 

A theoretically perfect main would be one formed in 
lengths, like lead or composition pipe, by expelling molten 
lead or alloy through a mandril. Each length would 
be jointed to the next by a stuffing-box or other contri- 
vance, to allow of expansion and contraction. Practically, 
however, the great majority of mains (both water and gas) 
are of iron jointed with lead; so we will first consider the 
effect of changes of temperature on ordinary lead joints. 

It is well known by water-works engineers that leaks regu- 
larly occur in certain parts of their districts in the spring and 
autumn; and if we examine these parts, we shall find that 


_the soil is clay, and so the water finds its way to the surface, 


and attention is directed to the leak. But it is quite obvious 
that the same causes are at work all over the country; the 
difference being that, when the soil is porous, the water finds 
its way underground and unnoticed. This view is fully 
borne out by the fact that in London, when anything is 
required to be done in the sewers, a time is always chosen 
when the service-pipes are not charged. Exactly the same 
thing occurs with gas-mains, but unfortunately the effects 
are seldom apparent until the main is examined; for, owing 
to the porosity and deodorizing power of the soil, the gas 
escaping into the atmosphere is composed of the inodorous 
compounds— marsh gas, hydrogen, and carbonic oxide. 
Every one who has taken up a main which has been buried 
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for some years, even when originally well laid, must have 
been struck with the great number of joints either actually 
leaking or which have been leaking, as evidenced by the 
colour and smell of the soil around them. 

When we examine the theory of the matter, we shall see 
that it cannot be otherwise. Let us take a 4-inch pipe, the 
outside of the spigot being 43 inches in diameter, the inside 
of the socket 54 inches in diameter, and the joint inch 
thick. When run with lead and set up, we have a ring of 
lead 3 inch thick between two rings of cast iron. When first 
made it is absolutely gas-tight; but inasmuch as the co- 
efficients of expansion of the two metals differ considerably, 
changes of temperature are fatal to its soundness. As to the 
limits of the range of temperature in the ground at about 
2 feet deep, it is well known that in severe winters water-mains 
are frozen solid. We may therefore fairly assume that the 
temperature of the ground falls to 30° Fahr. in winter ; and 
if we take 60° Fahr. as the maximum in summer, we have a 
range of 80° Fahr. Iron expands 1-4900th of its length, and 
lead 1-2100th (more than twice as much) for this range ; and 
consequently when the temperature has risen 80° Fahr. the 
%-inch lead ring, instead of being 0-375 inch, tends to become 
0°37518 inch. The socket, by the same rise of temperature 
—viz., 80° Fahr.—becomes 55011 inches, and the spigot 
4-7509 inches, the space between—viz., °7502 + 2=*3751 for 
the lead ring, This, however, as we have just seen, has 
expanded (or would have done if free to do so) to 0:37518 
inch ; consequently the yielding lead is squeezed out of the 
joint, which will probably remain tight. But when the 
action is reversed—viz., by a fall of temperature—it is 
evident that a space is left between the lead and the socket 
000008 inch wide, through which gas or water can pass. 

It is a well-known fact that large joints—i.e., those in 
which the interval between the socket and spigot is (say) 
# instead of $ inch—always give a great deal of trouble from 
leakage, the amount of which is far more than doubled when 
the size of the joint is doubled; and the experiments of 
Poiseuille on the flow of liquids and gases through capillary 
tubes afford an explanation of this fact. The minute space 
between the lead joint and the socket caused by change of 
temperature may be looked upon as a capillary tube 2 or 24 
inches long, and Poiseuille found that in capillary tubes of 
this length the flow of gas was proportional to the fourth 
power of the diameters. Consequently, if this view is correct, 
the leak caused by variation of temperature in a 32-inch joint 
would be four times as great as in a -inch joint, instead of 
simply double. This, at all events, shows the desirability of 
putting the large spigots in the large sockets, and not laying 
the pipes hap-hazard. Another fruitful cause of leaks is the 
absence of any provision for the longitudinal expansion and 
contraction of the main. In subways and other situations 
where the changes of temperature are very great, expansion 
joints have been found to be indispensable, but this has not 
been considered necessary underground; consequently the 
lead joints in old mains are frequently forced outwards, and a 
leak is the result. These unsatisfactory results are a conse- 
quence of systematic defiance of physical laws. 

At first sight it would seem to be a very easy matter to 
devise a permanently gas-tight joint ; but, unfortunately, this 
is by no means the case—indeed, I believe there are few more 
difficult problems. In the first place, it is evident from the 
foregoing considerations that the use of two metals is in- 
admissible, owing to their different co-efficients of expansion. 
Consequently we are limited to elastic substances like india- 
rubber, or rust joints for iron mains; and soldered or screwed 
joints for very small mains and services. With regard to 
india-rubber, it is generally considered that the benzole 
vapour in the gas would act upon the joint and produce 
leakage. This, however, is not the case with the vulcanized 
material; and this form of joint has the advantage of allow- 
ing for both longitudinal and transverse expansion and con- 
traction. There is an account of the practical application of 
the substance as a jointing material for mains in “ King’s 
Treatise on Coal Gas” (vol. ii., p. 858); but the results 
are so extraordinary as to lead to the conclusion that either 
the station meter must have registered incorrectly, or some 
mistake have been made in the calculations. 

In the case of iron cement, there would be no difficulty 
with regard to the transverse expansion ; the material of the 
pipe and joint being similar. But stuffing-boxes would be 
required at intervals, to allow of longitudinal motion caused 
by change of temperature. These might be enclosed in small 
brick pits to allow of tightening up and re-packing periodi- 
cally ; but as the motion would be very slight, it is probable 





that, if made with asbestos or similar durable material, the 
stuffing-boxes would not require attention for many years, 
and so the brickwork would be unnecessary. To give notice 
of leakage, a 3-inch pipe might be brought up to the surface 
fitted with a cap like a syphon-pipe, and examined periodi- 
cally. By the use of lead service-pipes laid in wooden 
troughing it would be possible, in the majority of cases, to 
dispense with all joints between the main and the main- 
cock in the consumer's house. 

The foregoing remarks are merely intended as suggestions. 
The subject (simple as it seems) is a most difficult one, and 
requires much careful thought, which its great importance 
fully justifies. 

The disturbance of gas-mains by the subsequent operations 
of contractors for drains, sewers, water-mains, &c., is a very 
important subject, and one on which, in my opinion, legisla- 
tion is necessary. It is not at all unusual to find small 
mains broken across by the subsidence of trenches opened 
for these purposes ; but the escape of gas in such cases is so 
great that attention is soon drawn to the spot. When, how- 
ever, the result of the subsidence is merely to disturb or 
partially draw the joints, the leaks may go on for years, and 
the total loss to the company is probably far greater than 
when the main is actually broken. The average loss of gas by 
leakage per joint per diem is about 1 cubic foot ; and, judging 
from the great number of joints which on examination afford 
evidence of leakage at one time or another, I am of opinion 
that the bulk of the unaccounted-for gas is lost in such 
minute leaks as would take place by changes of temperature 
acting on the iron and lead. It would, I think, be very 
desirable to pass a law rendering it compulsory (under sub- 
stantial penalties) upon contractors and others opening public 
roads to give notice to the local authorities of any main laid 
bare by their operations. The local board would then 
communicate with the gas or water company, as the case 
might be, and a check would be kept upon the way in which 
the work was done. It might even be specified in what way 
the main should be protected against subsidence, especially 
in cases where the line of drain or sewer, &c., made a less 
angle than (say) 10 degrees with the line of main. Such a 
law would only be affording a fair protection to companies. 
At present legislation is entirely on the other side. 

Of course such modifications of the existing practice of 
main-laying would involve additional outlay ; but the value 
of the gas saved by reduced leakage, when capitalized, would 
be found to represent a very large sum indeed, which would 
be available for employing more perfect methods of jointing, 
allowing for expansion and contraction owing to changes of 
temperature, &c. 

We now come to the second division of the subject—viz., 
the testing of gas-mains. This is a far more delicate opera- 
tion than in the case of water; and unless proper precaution 
be taken, it is very easy to condemn a tight main or pass a 
leaky one. These remarks apply only to the testing of dead 
mains (usually of large diameter) with compressed air ; small 
mains being generally tested by filling them with gas and 
applying a light to each joint. When laid, the main is, of 
course, full of air at a pressure equal to a column of water 
84 feet high or thereabouts. If we pump air into the main 
till a water gauge shows 18 inches pressure, it is evident that 
the absolute pressure in the main is 84 feet + 18 inches = 
426 inches ; and, by Boyle’s or Marriott’s law, if the pressure 
in the main falls (by leakage) 1 inch, we know that 1-426th 
part of the total air in the main has leaked away. Knowing 
the diameter and length, we can thus easily calculate the 
leakage in cubic feet per hour for a given fall of the gauge. 

The following table shows at a glance the amount of 
leakage in cubic feet per hour corresponding to a fall of 1 inch 
per hour—viz., from 18 to 17 inches for 100 yards of main 
of various diameters :— 


Diameter of 
Main in 


Capacity of 100 Leak in Cubic Feet 


Area in Yards in corresponding to 


Square Feet. 


Inches. Cubic Feet. 1 In. Fall in Gauge. 

4 > 0°'0872 - 26°16 os 0°061 

6 — 0°1963 ir 58°90 ss 0°138 

9 0 0°4418 ; 132°54 i 0311 

12 * 0°7854 ‘ 235°62 e4 0°553 

18 i 1°7672 - 530°16 4 1°240 
24 \ 3°1416 aa 942°48 - 2°210 
30 en 4:9090 4 1472°70 aa 8°460 
36 =i 70680 os 2120°60 on 4980 
48 + 12°5660 sh 83769°90 8260 


If the main is 200 yards long, the leak indicated by 1 inch 
fall of the gauge is twice as great. When we have (say) 
5 miles of 80-inch main to test, 1 inch fall on the gauge 
represents a loss of 8044 cubic feet; and consequently 
1-10th inch fall in an hour represents 80 cubic feet loss per 
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hour, or 720 cubic feet per diem. It is evident, therefore, 
that at least one hour’s duration of test is necessary; and 
this being so, we must now examine the effects of changes 
in atmospheric temperature and pressure. 

It is generally impossible to test an exposed main satisfac- 
torily in this manner, owing to the rapid changes of tempera- 
ture; but when the trench is filled in, or even if the main is 
just covered with soil or water, the hourly changes in the 
atmospheric temperature have no perceptible influence on 
the gauge. With the variations of the barometer it is other- 
wise ; and to test a large main properly, a good barometer 
(preferably an aneroid) is essential; since variations in the 
height of the mercurial column to the extent of 0°02 and 0-08 
inch of mercury per hour are of daily occurrence, and occa- 
sionally the range is much greater. Mercury being about 
13 times as heavy as water, bulk for bulk, the above figures 
correspond to a rise or fall of 0-26 and 0°39 inch per hour on 
the water-gauge. The main, in fact, acts similarly to a 
water barometer. When the atmospheric pressure rises, the 
water in the gauge attached to the main is depressed, and 
vice versd. Turning to the table, we find that 1 inch fall per 
hour in 100 yards of 30-inch main represents a leak of 3°46 
cubic feet per hour, and consequently 0°26 inch fall in 5 miles 
of 30-inch main represents 79 cubic feet per hour. That is to 
say, 5 miles of perfectly tight 30-inch main would show a leak 
of 79 cubic feet per hour (1896 cubic feet per diem) owing to a 
rise of 0:02 inch per hour in the barometric column. On the 
other hand, if the atmospheric pressure at the time of testing 
happened to be falling at the rate of 0°02 inch of mereury 
per hour, the main would apparently be tight, although leaking 
at the rate of 79 cubic feet per hour. 

Before making the one-hour test it is essential to allow 
half or one hour to elapse after pumping in the air, unless 
this latter operation has extended over three or four hours. 
This interval is necessary to allow the air to find its normal 
temperature, as the act of compression is attended with the 
evolution of heat; and if a main be pumped up quickly to 
18 inches pressure, it will generally be found to lose 0-2 or 
0°3 inch in the first half hour or so, afterwards remaining 
stationary, provided it be tight, and no change is taking 
place in the height of the barometer. Conversely, if a main 
be pumped up to 20 inches pressure, and then sufficient air 
is allowed to escape to reduce the pressure to 18 inches, the 
enclosed air will have been cooled by expansion, and the 
(comparatively) hot sides of the main will gradually raise the 
pressure to 18°2 inches. It is thus evident that a loss of 
0-2 inch for the first half hour after pumping up might be 
undetected by testing immediately, and thus a leaky main be 
passed as sound. 

Minute leaks on the gauge are unimportant when testing 
long lengths of large main, since they rarely amount to 
1 cubic foot per hour; and, as we have seen above, this in 
5 miles of 30-inch main would be represented by about 0-08 
inch on the gauge—quite an inappreciable amount. It is, 
however, far more satisfactory to have a tight gauge, and a 
piece of bent glass tube is by far the safest instrument. If 
the actual head of water be taken (not relying on a mark 
made on the gauge at the level of the water at the commence- 
ment of the test), it is immaterial if some of the water leaks 
away during the trial. 

It is frequently asserted that wet weather is unfavourable 
for testing mains by compressed air, owing to the great con- 
densation which takes place, whatever that may mean. My 
experience is in accordance with what theory would indicate— 
viz., that the dryness or dampness of the atmosphere is with- 
out the slightest effect on the results of the testing. Indeed, 
as wet weather is usually accompanied by a falling barometer, 
the reading of the gauge, when uncorrected for changes in 
atmospheric pressure, is generally favourable, and is often 
higher at the end of the test than it was at the beginning. 
Then, again, the porosity of the metal of which the pipes, 
and more especially the irregulars (bends, tees, syphons, 
&c.), are composed is said to be the cause of any leak which 
may be indicated. Now it is quite true that the bosses made 
by filling up the holes by which the core was supported are 
frequently unsound ; and it is always advisable to put irregu- 
lars under pressure, and paint them over with soap and water, 
by which any leak is at once detected. But there is no such 
thing as general porosity. If a leak takes place, it is always 
at a part of the casting which is composed of drossy metal, 
or from some other defect equally apparent. Ordinary cast 
iron is practically impervious to gas or air. So also with 
regard to the magnitude of the leak or leaks. We may be 
quite sure that, to have an appreciable effect on such a large 





bulk of air as is contained in several miles of (say) 30-inch 
main, the escape must be considerable, and no slight bubbles 
found by applying soap and water to the union or other parts 
of the testing gauge will be sufficient to cause even 1-20th inch 
fall per hour (after correction by the aneroid). The joint at 
fault will be found to have possibly an eighth or a quarter 
inch hole, from which the air will be issuing with sufficient 
noise to be heard three or four yards off. This is my own 
experience, and is fully borne out by theory, which indicates 
that 1-20th inch fall is represented by a leak of about 16 
cubic feet per hour—a very appreciable amount. 

Finally, with reference to the degree of soundness practi- 
cally attainable, I can only state that 5 miles of 30-inch main 
have been laid, on which there was absolutely no leak what- 
ever, so far as the most careful and prolonged tests (five or 
six hours) could show; and that which has been done once 
can be done again. The great thing is to be reasonable in 
one’s expectations; and the only way is to calculate for each 
testing to how many cubic feet per hour a certain fall of 
the gauge is equivalent. If this be not done, it is perfectly 
easy to condemn a 4-inch main because it is losing half a 
cubic foot per hour, or to pass as sound a 48-inch main 
which is leaking at the rate of hundreds or even thousands of 
cubic feet hourly. 


Discussion. 


Mr. W. Harpr, jun. (North Shields) said at one portion 
of the paper Mr. Folkard stated that it was practically impos- 
sible to make a gas-main tight, whilst at the close he said a 
large main had been laid for a considerable time, and there 
was practically no leakage; but he did not say how this pipe 
was jointed. It would be rather interesting to know how the 
main was laid, and what special precautions were taken to 
make it tight. Mr. Folkard seemed to have a very poor 
opinion of india-rubber as a joint, though he admitted that it 
was not acted upon by gas. If the joint were tight in the 
first place, he should like to know why, if it retained its 
elasticity, it should not remain as tight as it was originally. 
Could Mr. Folkard state the quantity of gas that would be 
lost from the joints of a 4-inch main, supposing there was 
a difference between the lead and the metal of the pipe of 
000008 of an inch, which he had given in the paper? It was 
sometimes stated that a joint could be made practically tight 
with simple yarn well rammed in, and that the lead was there 
only for protection, and he should like to know if any one 
could say whether this was so. 

Mr. H. A. Hitt (Wallasey) remarked that some gas com- 
panies had a leakage account of 4 or 5 per cent., and he could 
hardly believe that this was due to faulty joints. Perhaps 
Mr. Folkard would say what amount was attributable to them. 
He should be disposed to think that rusty, worn-out services 
and other causes must account for 1, 2, or 3 per cent. 

Mr. E. Bryan (Beverley) said Mr. Folkard had mentioned 
the turned and bored joint filled up with lead, and he should 
like to know whether the co-efficient of expansion would 
apply in this case. 

Mr. G. Livesey said he should like to hear Mr. William 
King’s experience of the turned and bored joint, as he believed 
his father was the introducer of it. In London this kind of 
joint was very seldom used; but in many large towns in the 
North it was almost exclusively employed. Last year he 
saw in Liverpool some 30-inch mains being laid with these 
joints. His own experience in London had been that when 
old mains, which had been in the ground probably 20 or 30 
years, were taken up, turned and bored joints were often 
found, and invariably they were much sounder, and showed 
far less indication of leakage, than any other joints. The 
paint round the socket was found to be quite clean, and of 
its natural colour, whereas in lead joints a blackened surface 
was almost invariably met with. He had recently adopted 
turned and bored joints. At first he used the recess socket ; 
but on speaking to Mr. King about it he was advised not to 
do so, because it was difficult to know for certain when the 
joint was ‘‘ home,” whereas with a flush socket this could be 
ascertained at once. On talking to his men respecting it, he 
found their opinion was that with a recess socket they could 
more easily get round a curve than with a flush one. 

Mr. G. E. Stevenson (Peterborough) considered that turned 
and bored joints were most suitable for large-sized pipes, but 
did not think flush turned and_ bored joints were so suitable 
for very small ones, because the joints were, he said, so per- 
fectly rigid that if there were the least subsidence of the 
ground from any weight coming on the pipes (such as steam 
rollers, or anything of that kind), they were almost sure to 
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break right across at once. If they had lead, or even com- 
posite joints, in which the turned portion of the socket was 
very short, they yielded a little, and did not break. Of 
course, in yielding they were apt to draw out, and cause 
leakage ; but this could be remedied without replacing the 
pipes. For diameters above 6 inches he did not use any but 
turned and bored flush joints. He was now taking up some 
10 and 15 inch mains, and he found the joints were so good that 
the men could lift three lengths as if they formed one piece. 
They could be made to go round curves as easily as lead or 
composite joints ; but where the street was curved he thought 
it preferable to use spigots at a very obtuse angle, and lay 
the pipes in short lengths straight, instead of using large 
sockets and going round the curve. With very large lead 
joints the expansion and contraction would be likely to cause 
considerable leakage, whilst the smaller the lead joint the less 
leakage was there likely to be. Therefore, wherever it was 
possible to make a straight length and change the direction, 
it was better than going round a curve. 

Mr. G. Livesey said that he did not believe the question of 
expansion need be considered at all when the pipes were laid 
a pretty good depth under the surface. In those pipes which 
were taken up, extending for a considerable length, turned 
and bored joints one after the other were all found to be 
perfectly sound. 

Mr. Larptaw (Glasgow) said he made for Mr. W. King, of 
Liverpool, all kinds of turned and bored pipes, from 88 inches 
down to 3 inches in diameter, and such pipes were being 
laid in all parts of the world. In Gibraltar pipes with this 
description of joint were laid all over the garrison; and, as 
was well known, this was a very hilly place. The pipes were 
put down about 25 years ago; but the result was very good. 
A great many pipes with turned and bored joints had also 
been laid in Brazil, which was a very hot climate, and they 
had answered quite well. His own experience was that this 
joint was suitable for all practical purposes. 

Mr. C. Hunt (Birmingham) said he thought Mr. Folkard had 
not had much experience with rust joints, or he would hardly 
recommend them. He (Mr. Hunt) had been able to observe 
the effect of expansion on rust joints, and the very simple 
expedient of extension of the joint did not meet the difficulty. 
Where there was considerable difference of temperature, they 
were liable to crack ; and then great inconvenience arose. 

Mr. Fotxarp, in reply, said Mr. Hardie asked him how the 
80-inch main to which he had referred in his paper was made 
tight. What he meant to say was that the joints could not 
be permanently tight, in consequence of the change in tem- 
perature. The main he spoke of was an ordinary cast-iron 
pipe, jointed with lead. 1t was tested frequently, by means 
of compressed air; no special precautions being taken. He 
had nothing to say against india-rubber joints; indeed, he 
thought they must be good. All he intended to say was that 
the only practical experience with them of which he had any 
knowledge was that given in “‘ King’s Treatise on Coal Gas,” 
and the result recorded there showed no leakage at all, or, 
if anything, minus leakage. In answer to Mr. Hardie’s other 
question, he did not give any determination of the amount of 
leakage in capillary tubes ; but no doubt if there were a space 
between the lead and iron the gas would find its way through. 
The amount of leak was very small, being only 1 cubic foot 
in 24 hours, even if it happened to be distributed over the 
whole of the joint. Mr. Bryan asked if the co-efficient of 
expansion would affect turned and bored joints with lead 
recesses. Of course this would not affect the transverse di- 
mensions of these joints, as they were both of iron. But the 
longitudinal expansion would have a tendency to draw the 
spigot out of the socket ; and as the turned and bored pipes 
were taper, there would be a small space between through 
which the gas would pass. Still, as Mr. Livesey had found, 
they were tight. Experience was far better than theory; but 
he would suggest that this tightness might be due to the lead, 
because in all probability the expansion would be taken up by 
the lead joint in preference to the turned and bored, and the 
contraction and expansion would take place in the lead, and 
not in the turned and bored joint. In reply to Mr. Hunt, he 
said he had not had any experience at all of rust joints; but 
theory seemed to indicate that, the material of the joint and 
the pipes being similar, it would be a good joint. What he 
wished to do was simply to draw attention to the subject 
of his paper, for he certainly thought that a great part of the 
unaccounted-for gas was due to leaky joints; and as in the 
case of some companies it was as much as 1000 feet to the 
ton of coal, the matter was of great importance. 

The Presipenr said the paper was an exceedingly useful 





one; and, as it combined theory and practice, no doubt a good 
deal of information would be obtained from it. Some of the 
points submitted to Mr. Folkard in the course of the discus- 
sion were rather stubborn ones; and he (the President) was 
not quite certain the ground had been entirely covered in his 
reply. He thought it was a fact that Mr. Folkard’s theory 
of the expansion of the pipes and the consequent opening of 
the joints was not likely to be a contingency arising in mains 
deeply buried in the ground. Probably he had gone on the 
assumption that the mains were exposed to atmospheric 
influences ; and therefore the theory would not apply prac- 
tically to gas-mains which were deeply buried. 





(6) 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF HIGH-POWER BURNERS 
FOR HEATING BY GAS; WITH SUGGESTIONS 
FOR INCREASING THE DAY AND SUMMER 
CONSUMPTION. 


By Tuomas Fiercuer, of Warrington. 


The laws governing the details of burners consuming a 
mixture of gas and air have never been studied from a con- 
structive point of view, and many gross errors are constantly 
being committed. 

The first and most important part is the mixing chamber 
or tube, one end of which is supplied separately with gas and 
air, which at the other end are, or should be delivered as a 
perfect mixture. It may be taken as a rule that this tube, 
if horizontal, should not be less in length than 44 times, or 
more than 6 times its diameter. It is a common practice to 
diminish or make conical-shaped tubes. All my experience goes 
to prove that, excepting a very trifling allowance for friction, 
the area of the smallest part of the tube rules the power ; 
the value of the mixing-tube being no more than that of the 
smallest part. If the mixing-tube is upright, new sources of 
interference come in; notably the varying specific gravity of 
the mixture. Except with one definite gas supply, the result 
is always more or less imperfect, and regular proportions 
cannot be obtained. This is now so well known that the 
upright form has been practically discarded for many years, 
and is now only used where the peculiar necessities of the 
case give some special advantage. 

The diameter of the mixing-tube is a matter of importance, 
as it rules the quantity of gas which can be satisfactorily 
burnt in any arrangement. With large flames, given a certain 
size of gas-jet, the diameter of the mixing-tube should be not 
less than ten times as great. For instance, at 1 inch pressure, 
a jet having a bore of 4 inch will pass about 20 cubic feet of 
gas per hour. To burn this quantity of gas, a mixing-tube is 
necessary 4f (or 1}) inch in diameter. By the first rule this 
tube must be in length equal to 4} times its diameter, or 5g 
inches. It would appear that the mixing-tube, having 100 
times the area of the gas-jet, is out of all proportion to the 
size necessary for obtaining a mixture of 1 of gas to 9 or 10 
of air; but it must be remembered that the gas is supplied 
under pressure. It is therefore evident that no mere calcula- 
tion of areas can be taken into account unless the difference 
in the pressure of the supply is also considered. A complete 
reversal of this law is shown in that ruling the construction 
of blowpipes. In these the air supply, being under a heavier 
pressure, is much smaller in area than the gas inlet; and, to 
obtain maximum power, the air-jet requires to be enlarged in 
proportion to the gas pressure. 

Given a certain area of tube delivering a combustible mix- 
ture, the outlet for this mixture must be neither more nor 
less than the size of the tube. Taking an ordinary drilled 
tube, such as is commonly made, and of the dimensions 
before given—i.e., 14-inch bore—if the holes are drilled 4 inch 
in diameter the tube will supply 10 x 10 = 100 of these 
holes. In practice this rule may be modified. 

The variations from the rule, however, must be a matter 
of experience with each form of burner. There is also the 
fact that with small divided flames it is not necessary to mix 
so large a proportion of air, as each flame will take up air, 
on its external surface; but in this case the flames are longer, 
hollow, and of lower temperature. As a matter of actual 
practice, where a burner is used which gives a number of 
separate flames or jets, the diameter of the mixing-tube does 
not need to exceed eight times the diameter of the gas-jet ; 
the remainder of the air required being taken up by the 
surfaces of the flames. 

Wire gauze, of the strength I shall specify further on, has 
an area in the holes of one-fourth its surface. By calculation, 
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the area of a gauze surface in a burner should, therefore, be 
taken at four times that of the tube, and our standard of 
1} inch tube requires a gauze surface 24 inches in diameter. 
This rule is subject to variation in burners of a small size, 
owing to the air that can, if required, be taken up by the 
external surface of the flame, which, of course, is much 
greater, in proportion, in a small flame than in a large one. 
Where the diameter of the gauze is (say) not over 1 or 2 
inches, the theoretical maximum gas supply may be exceeded, 
and a varying compensation is necessary with each size. My 
rule is intended to apply to burners of larger diameters, 
where the external air supply plays a comparatively un- 
important part. 

If you will remember the ordinary form of gauze burner 
which has been universally accepted, and compare it with the 
very unusual appearance of a theoretically perfect form, you 
will understand the reason why, in designing the proportions 
of the ‘‘solid-flame” burners, I departed so seriously from 
a really perfect form. In the then state of knowledge and 
ideas of gas heating, a perfectly proportioned burner would, 
I think, have been regarded as an absurdity. 

I have here some roughly-made samples of burners, theo- 
retically correct in form and proportions; and you will be 
able to judge of their power. The smallest, which is 24 inches 
in diameter on the gauze surface, will burn, at 10-10ths pres- 
sure, 20 cubic feet of gas per hour, giving a perfectly solid 
flame of a very high temperature. At 30-10ths pressure the 
consumption is nearly double, with a subdued roar. Of 
course, as we increase the temperature of the flame and 
reduce its size, we get a greater power of obtaining higher 
duties in practice; and we are able to reduce, to dimensions 
previously undreamt of, the size of apparatus for specified 
purposes. 

The evil of gas heating as practically applied has been 
that, as a rule, makers have been content with copying each 
other, and perpetuating errors which have come at last to be 
almost accepted as truths; few having cared to attempt to 
study the matter theoretically. Perhaps the only worthy 
pioneer of a new era has been Mr. Wallace, who was the first 
to see the value and necessity of properly proportioned mix- 
ing chambers; and my own experiments have only been a 
persistent following up of Mr. Wallace’s original idea, so as 
to carry it out to its fullest extent, and make the forms such 
as were generally useful. 

When we get perfectly explosive mixtures of gas and air 
which require to be burnt quietly and safely, it becomes neces- 
sary that some method shall be adopted to prevent explosion 
or lighting back in the mixing-tube. When a short flame is 
required, it is absolutely necessary that the holes or perfora- 
tions shall be small; and a rule which is applicable to 
upright holes does not work with horizontal ones. For 
instance, it will be found that holes 4 inch in diameter and 
four diameters long will burn, without risk of lighting back, 
a mixture which constantly explodes if the same holes are 
upright. The holes which, horizontal, require to be four 
diameters long, need to be six or seven diameters long, if 
upright, to burn the same mixture safely. The reason is 
simple. An explosion in an upright tube runs down the 
centre ; whereas in a horizontal one it runs along the upper 
surface of the tube, in contact with the metal, and is therefore 
more rapidly cooled and extinguished. For drilled burners 
there are, I believe, only two materials known which are 
worthy of mention—either close-grained annealed cast iron, 
or wrought iron with steatite or porcelain nipples inserted. 
Either of these is practically everlasting. 

The objection to drilled burners for boiling purposes is that 
the cones of flame are formed hollow, unless a perfectly ex- 
plosive mixture is used; in which case the burner is liable 
to light back. This admits of remedy by the insertion of 
a gauze diaphragm in the burner. This, however, entails 
extra complication, and necessitates objectionable joints and 
liability to leakage. As usually made, the flames are 
hollow, and the hollow part enlarges as the burner gets hot. 
When any part of the hollow flame comes in contact with a 
comparatively cold surface, there is always an escape of 
partially-consumed gas, and a consequent smell. This diffi- 
culty I have to a great extent overcome by cutting narrow 
slits in the cast-iron, which, owing to their small width, 
admit of a more explosive mixture being burnt quietly, and 
this practically does away with the hollow part of the flames. 
Where a burner is not used for boiling, but for the production 
of heated air, a drilled burner with round holes may be a 
distinct advantage, as, by proper construction, it may be 
made so that the burner itself never gets overheated. This 





is a great advantage in ovens, where the burner is liable to be 
splashed with fat, which, dropping on a very hot burner, 
makes a most offensive smell. 

These arrangements only supply us with burners giving a 
diffused flame spread over a comparatively large area, such 
as are specially adapted for cooking and most domestic pur- 
poses. When we want really powerful burners in a compact 
form and flames of a high temperature, we are driven to the 
use of finely perforated materials. The material first used 
was wire gauze, which was found to rapidly choke up and 
rust or become destroyed. I believe Mr. Wallace was the 
first to introduce perforated copper; and this was found to 
scale rapidly and disintegrate. By the application of a thick 
coat of metallic nickel by electro deposition, I succeeded in 
overcoming this objection, and extending the average ‘life ”’ 
of one cap or perforated plate to years instead of months ; 
but still this material has one serious fault for high-power 
burners, in the fact that it is not possible to increase the 
area of the perforations beyond a very limited extent. It 
will be at once seen that the larger the perforations, and the 
closer they are together, the greater the quantity of mixed 
gas and air which can be passed through. To obtain a free 
way, I have been compelled again to return to the discarded 
wire gauze; and, after a very long series of experiments, 
have found that the largest mesh which can be used with 
a perfectly explosive mixture is made with wire of No. 22 
iron wire gauge and 20 wires to the linear inch. This may be 
taken as a standard for all gauze burners with horizontal 
mixing-tubes. If the tubes are upright, a much closer mesh 
is necessary, as the mixture cannot be controlled so well 
under all conditions. 

The difficulty remains that copper and brass wire quickly 
disintegrate, and iron wire both retains dirt and is very liable 
to rust. There is, however, a very simple remedy for this, 
which consists in tinning the gauze, after weaving, in a bath 
of pure melted tin. This process enormously strengthens 
the gauze, and produces a surface which is self-cleaning, and 
perfectly satisfactory in every way. 

It must be remembered that burners of this class, which 
burn without the necessity of an external air supply in a flame 
which is solid, require the mixture to be in correct proportions. 
A very slight variation makes an imperfect flame. Not only 
does the gas-jet require to be adjusted with great precision, 
but it also needs more or less adjustment for different qualities 
of gas. An ordinary hollow or divided flame is able to take 
up on its surface any deficiency of air supply; but with the 
high-power solid flames the outside surface is small, and the 
consequence is that one of these burners, adjusted for gas of 
poor quality, may, when used with rich gas, give a long 
hollow or smoky flame unless the gas-jet be reduced in size. 
When perfect, the flame shows a film of green on the surface 
of the gauze; and if a richer gas is used, the green film lifts 
away. ‘To cause this to fall again and produce a solid flame, 
it is necessary to take out the gas-jet, and tap the end with a 
hammer, until on trial it is found correct. If too small, the 
green film lies so closely as to make the gauze red hot. Where 
the “‘ tailing up”’ of the carbonic oxide flame is objectionable, 
there is no practical difficulty whatever in constructing these 
burners as a ring, with an air supply in the centre, which 
greatly reduces the length of the “tail.” I have here a 
sample of the same burner made in this manner; and, of 
course, it will be seen that it is no difficult matter to make 
burners that will give flames of any required shape. I have 
more than once made them with flames up to 7 feet in length 
in one burner. In practice it is a decided advantage to have 
a centre air-way in all burners of more than about 2 inches 
diameter, as it enables the injecting tube to be slightly short- 
ened, and lessens the liability of the green film to lift with 
varying qualities of gas. In this class of burner I have 
adopted the small central air-way, as a decided improvement 
in the practical form of the burners. 

As, no doubt, many of you are aware, I have constructed 
a great number of large burners for experimental purposes, 
including many as large as 2 feet in diameter. Now, as 
experiments have shown that with a burner constructed in 
correct theoretical proportions, in the form I now show you, 
each circular inch will burn about 3 cubic feet per hour, we 
obtain by calculation, in a 24-inch gas-burner, a consumption 
of more than 1700 cubic feet per hour—taking the whole 
capacity of a 300-light meter, and capable of raising steam 
for about a 20-horse power engine. I have never attempted 
to test so powerful a burner; the largest yet made in this 
form, according to the present calculations, being 10 inches 
in diameter. This I find requires a gas-jet of 4-inch bore at 
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the nozzle, and a 2-inch main; the consumption being, by 
calculation, about 300 cubic feet per hour. All experiments 
have been made, and figures taken, from burners made in 
sheet iron, with a smooth surface. For the larger sizes of 
such burners as I have been describing there is at present 
little demand. They exist as curiosities ; but it is certainly 
as well to be in advance of our customers’ requirements, and 
to be able to do more than they want. 

I have here also a star burner, made according to correct 
proportions, for working steam-engines and large stills. In 
this case not only is an indestructible burner required for 
use in dirty places, but also one which will, if necessary, burn 
unpurified gas. The flame is neither so compact nor so hot 
as that of the gauze burner, but it has special advantages ; 
and the measurements are worth recording as standards for 
reference for burners of this class. The mixing-tube is of 
5-inch bore and 23 inches long ; and the rose is 16 inches in 
diameter with 32 jets, each of Z-inch bore. With 18-candle 
gas, it takes a gas-jet of §-inch diameter, passing about 500 
cubic feet per hour. If used with gas from the Wilson or 
Dowson producer, the gas-jet needs to be enlarged to 7 inch; 
giving a correspondingly larger consumption. 

In this class of burner there is always a practical difficulty 
in turning the flame low, owing to the risk of lighting back. 
If purified gas is used, the remedy is to interpose a disc of 
wire gauze, of sufficiently large area, in the body of the 
burner ; but there is also a remedy with burners used for 
unpurified gas. The risk of lighting back increases in about 
the proportion of the square of the smallest diameter of the 
hole ; and the holes may be arranged in a series of either 
horizontal or vertical slots, which can be again subdivided 
by feathers. By this arrangement it is possible, without 
reducing the area of the flame-exit, to reduce the actual 
distance of the metal surfaces from each other from 7 to 
+ inch, or even less, greatly reducing the risk of firing back, 
and enabling unpurified gas to be used in a burner which can 
be turned low and yet burn steadily. You see here examples 
of a burner made in this way with both vertical and hori- 
zontal slots. . 

Kvidently the principle is applicable to burners of any size 
and any power, without practical limit, and no alteration in 
detail is necessary. For its power, it is a very easy burner 
to make ; and it cannot well be either destroyed or damaged. 
By adjusting the slide, it will, without enlarging the jet, 
burn either poor hydrocarbon gas or generator gases of any 
composition or quality, whether purified or not; as, even if 
choked with tar, it is exceedingly easy to clean. When used 
for purified gas, it is perhaps better to interpose a sheet of 
wire gauze between the flame and the mixing-tube, to enable 
the flames to be turned down to any extent without risk of 
lighting back if used in a draughty place. As, of course, this 
burner admits of being made of any shape and any size, it is 
possible that it may, in one form or another, find work in 
heating retorts by the use of ‘‘ producer” gases, and it must 
also be rémembered that, provided an air supply under 
pressure is available, the power of any burner may be 
increased to any extent almost without limit, simply by 
supplying air under pressure at the usual gas inlet, and 
admitting the gas through the larger opening in the side of 
the mixing-tube, where air is usually drawn in by the inject- 
power of the gas pressure. With this arrangement it is quite 
easy to increase the power of any burner twentyfold, or even 
more if necessary. In fact, 1 have here a gauze burner of 
1 inch surface, which, with a small foot-blower, can be made 
to consume more than 60 cubic feet of gas per hour in one 
small flame, which fuses cast steel with ease. 

It is of little use talking of large burners unless the gas 
required for them can be obtained at a cheap rate. To do 
this, the first necessity is a large and steady summer and 
winter demand. Both plant and men must have regular 
work if cheapness is to be attained. A few gas-engines and 
a few hundreds of cooking-ranges may be something ; but 
we must strike out a totally new line if the day consumption 
of gas is to be anything really worth having. My own 
employés (I believe without a single exception) are, of their 
own choice, good customers for gas for heating purposes. 
They see and know, of their own knowledge, that it pays 
them to use it, and that it is a good, cheap servant. Their 
example spreads to their friends and acquaintances; and 
although a prophet is supposed to have ‘no honour in his 
own country” or town, I think more has been done in 
Warrington in the same time, by Mr. James Paterson, the 
Engineer of the Corporation Gas- Works, to increase the use 
of gas, than in any other town of its size. The practical 





effect has been curious. The increase on the part of the 
Corporation has been purely in cooking apparatus; whereas 
my own “‘ effect” has been to increase the commercial to a 
much greater extent than the domestic use—not as to 
numbers of customers, but as to quantity of gas consumed. 
This side of the question is, I think, one of deep importance, 
as it includes, or will eventually include, a great number of 
valuable customers using gas largely. Our own ‘‘ commer- 
cial” use of gas for the last four years has about doubled 
every year; and we are only one of a very large possible 
number willing to do the same thing. 

If I were to attempt to create a day consumption of gas, 
the first thing I should do would be to offer to fit in every 
house—for nothing or next to nothing—a good, cheap boiling 
burner ; the first samples being fixed in the houses of every 
one of the gas-works employés, so that they could both 
preach and practise. This could be done for an average 
cost not exceeding 4s. or 4s. 6d. for each house, including 
all expenses. If the people objected, 1 would send round 
@ man who understood the matter and could talk, to show 
them the advantage and saving of time and dirt that would 
result from its use, and to explain that it would cost nothing 
and eat nothing if not used. I have no doubt that I am well 
within the mark in saying that, properly managed, these 
burners could be got into at least half the houses in any 
district within six months, and that the value of the addi- 
tional gas consumption would average fully 300 per cent. per 
annum on the first outlay. It would also be a consumption of 
exactly the right kind, averaging much more in summer than in 
winter. I have already suggested this to many gas engineers, 
and the idea-has been taken up at once, not only by those to 
whom I have mentioned the matter, but also by their friends. 
The system is already on its trial so far as this is concerned, 
and apparently will rapidly become general. A large propor- 
tion of those who tried one burner would very soon want to 
extend ; and when once a willing customer who had a little 
experience was secured, further transactions would very likely 
be exceedingly satisfactory to both. 

It appears to me that there is no necessity whatever to 
attempt to push the use of heating-stoves. The majority of 
people are only too ready to adopt them, so far as they can 
afford; and many adopt them only to discard them again 
after the first gas bill. As a fuel for heating large air spaces, 
gas, at its very best, is costly, and will remain so until we 
can get it at about 1s. per 1000 cubic feet, or less—not a 
likely event at present. The worst of the stove and fire con- 
sumption is that it increases the irregularity of the make ; 
this being purely a winter service. Expensive gas heating is 
far more universally accepted than cheap gas cooking; and a 
saving which would be utterly ignored in a stove, is made a 
matter of extraordinary importance in a cooking-range. It 
appears to me, from experience commercially, that people who 
without question expend shillings daily for gas for a stove 
for heating, consider seriously pence for cooking purposes. 
Perhaps it is because the ‘male persuasion” generally 
control the heating department, and the female the cooking. 
Certainly there is an extraordinary difference; and a wasteful 
stove is easier to sell than an economical cooking-range— 
prices being equal, or in favour of the cooking arrangement as 
regards first cost. People do not need education as to buying 
gas-stoves for heating, while they certainly do as regards 
cooking—the very point in which gas excels every other fuel 
in every possible way. 

There is an enormous dormant demand for gas heating 
for workshop and commercial purposes, which, as yet, has 
not been touched to any appreciable extent, and I am afraid 
will not be touched until the staff of each works is increased 
by an official who shall be conversant with the practical 
application of gas as a fuel for general commercial purposes, 
and be able to advise, and, if necessary, construct special 
apparatus for special purposes. A first step would be to 
introduce into your own workshops all appliances for gas 
heating likely to be useful, and allow them to be seen. My 
own workshops are, as they always have been, open to all; 
and in case of any inquiry for special apparatus—a matter of 
daily occurrence—I endeavour either to show what we use 
for similar purposes, or to devise roughly a cheap experi- 
mental form of what is required, so that a test can be made 
at a small cost without delay. The practical consequence 
has been that the use of gas for commercial purposes has 
increased enormously. To give one example out of many, a 
well-known firm of wire cable manufacturers have been in 
the habit of brazing with small forges the wires for cables. 
An experimental blowpipe was designed for them at a cost 
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of a few shillings, and now they have in use throughout the 
day at least 20 of these appliances, doing the work better 
than the forges at less than half the cost, and (what is 
more to the point) using throughout the year some 
2000 cubic feet of gas per day for this purpose only. 
This firm has set an example which others are quite 
ready to follow ; and the same apparatus is now in 
use nearly all over the world. Tons of short lengths of 
wire, not worth using under the old system, are now being 
worked up at a profit into cables, and everybody concerned 
is benefited all round. Assayers and metallurgists, who have 
used coke all their lives, are ready and willing to use gas, so 
long as they know it will do their work ; and they are both 
large and valuable customers. Plumbers, printers, and 
stereotypers, and hundreds of other trades, use gas as a fuel 
when they know its advantages; and where it is employed 
for business purposes, one customer is generally worth from 
a dozen to fifty private users for cooking and domestic service. 
All that is wanted is a place in each centre where reliable 
information, obtained by practical experience, can be pro- 
cured; and the proper source of this information is most 
certainly the gas-works. It is not worth a dealer's while, for 
the sake of a few shillings’ profit, to go to any great trouble 
to introduce a new thing; the profit mostly going to the 
makers of the gas, who obtain a permanent income out of the 
transaction. 

Iam convinced that distinct and immediate results would 
be realized in the increased demand for gas, by the employ- 
ment of an efficient man, whose duty it should be to go round 
and introduce into every house and every works the use of 
gas for heating in some form. To do this, he must know 
what he is talking about ; and his efficiency and permanency 
might be easily decided by his success in obtaining customers. 
Pay him, if you like, a small salary, and a large commission 
on the increase of the gas bills, or in any way preferred. 
The best man, if he is educated to the work, is the meter 
examiner. He is on the spot; and, other things being equal, 
would have a greater advantage than a stranger. There is 
no possible doubt that, when you want it, a very large con- 
sumption is to be had for the asking, and of a class which 
is exactly what you require—steady throughout the year, 
and larger in summer than in winter. A good source of 
profit is the consumption for gas-engines; but the use of 
these is at present limited by their excessive first cost. So 
long as a steam-engine can be fixed for half, or less than half, 
the first cost of a gas-engine, the latter is too heavily handi- 
capped ; and I offer it as a crude suggestion, that the gas 
companies should jointly copy the system of the Society of 
Arts, and offer a prize well worth having for a gas-engine, 
satisfactory in all points, which should cost no more to fit 
up than a steam-engine. A prize of £10,000 would be 
exceedingly well expended on this, and would be a trifle to 
each subscriber to the fund. It would certainly make a 
move in gas-engines, and stir up the makers in an astonishing 
way; and a subscription of about £7 from each gas-works 
would cover the total cost. 

We use gas as a fuel largely both in our own works and 
for domestic purposes, and we only use it where it pays. At 
least one-half our total consumption is for furnaces and 
blowpipes—brazing, forging, boiling and evaporating, cook- 
ing, warming-stoyes, bath-heating, and similar purposes— 
and our requirements are by no means exceptional. What 
we ourselves do is nothing more than what every one else 
would do, provided the matter were fairly put before them, 
and its advantages demonstrated. It is far more profitable 
to double the consumption of gas in each building, than 
to put in new mains, service-pipes, and meters to double the 
number of houses, irrespective of the extra cost of inspection, 
repairs, and office work, all of which would be saved. 

In conclusion, let me put on record the result of some 
experiments made with gas-ovens, which will be of interest 
toall. It is generally acknowledged, without question, that 
an oven lined with slag-wool is the best, because it is sup- 
posed ‘‘ to save 40 per cent. of gas,” and do other wonders. 
Now, the average cost of gas for oven work in a private house 
will not exceed, at the most, about 15 or 20 cubic feet per day. 
A saving of 40 per cent. on this, even if it existed in practice, 
would not be particularly important to any one except the 
very poorest. I took a common cast-iron oven, 16 inches 
square and 20 inches deep, weighing lewt. 2qrs. 15 lbs., 
and inserted an ordinary ring Bunsen of good construction in 
the bottom. With free ventilation and a gas consumption at 
the rate of 14 cubic feet per hour, I obtained the following 
temperatures in the centre of the oven. 
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With a consumption of less than 2 cubic feet of gas, I got 
up a common heavy cast-iron oven—freely open to the air, 
and not jacketed in any way—to a first-rate heat for pastry, 
and in perfect working condition. It is evident that such an 
oven, of fair capacity, can be heated to a good temperature 
for roasting meat, every day for a week, for a cost of one 
halfpenny or less per week. These experiments were made 
with an oven in practical working condition, with three strong 
shelves, one being between the burner and the thermometer. 
The apparently extraordinary results can, I think, be easily 
accounted for, by the fact that iron does not take up heat at 
all readily or quickly, and makes a good retainer of heat. 
The outside of the oven is a long time before it becomes 
even warm to the hand. In the same oven, with the same 
burner placed at the top, and with equally free ventilation, 
the heat obtained, as shown by the same thermometer in the 
same position, was as near as possible one-half; showing 
that deflected heat (which is beyond comparison the best for 
roasting and grilling) costs about twice as much for the same 
result, provided the heat above the burner is not utilized in 
any way. One curious point is the fact that the burner at 
the bottom of the oven, which is supposed to have 183 lbs. 
of cast-iron to heat up before it can do any work, gives in 
immediate results about twice the actual work of the upper 
burner, which is supposed to have nothing to heat up as a 
preliminary. 

We use our ordinary fire-range oven to a very great extent 
with gas instead of a fire; and, except for pastry, the burner 
appears to be always turned down, after the first five minutes, 
to as low a point as it will steadily burn at. Ifa heavy cast- 
iron oven is wasteful as a gas-oven, the waste is so small as 
to be very hard to discover; and certainly, when we take 
into consideration the indestructibility and low first cost, I 
believe it will be found far cheaper in practice than the ordi- 
nary jacketed form. The only difficulty will be to convince 
people who are unable to judge that such a reversal of the 
accepted ideas can be true; but I am disposed to venture on 
the prophecy that, within ten years from the present date, 
simple cast-iron ovens, unjacketed and unprotected in any way, 
will have come into very extended use for gas-cooking. 
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Discussion. 


Mr. C. E. Bortey (Wormwood Scrubs) said everyone present 
would agree that the importance of this paper could not be 
over-estimated, and that increase of consumption was a thing 
to be desired. Manufacturers were taking up the matter, 
and gas heating for various purposes was gradually making 
its way. He could not agree with the author of the paper in 
the opinion that, to procure business, gas companies should 
put their officials on the same footing as a photographic 
tout, inviting their customers to “‘ have it done.” He thought 
it would tend to prejudice the public mind against gas for 
cooking or heating. With regard to the important point of 
using the air supply under pressure (without in any way 
attempting to disparage Mr. Fletcher’s ingenuity), he might 
say that for many years this system had been employed in 
the Great Western Railway Company’s locomotive works at 
Worcester, for putting on and taking off the tires of wheels. 
The ring burner was made in two segments, corresponding to 
the shape of the wheel, and was supplied with gas by means 
of a flexible tube. The gas was obtained from the ordinary 
service-pipe, and the air supply from the blast which supplied 
the furnace. This plan had been found to be much more 
economical than the old method of putting the wheels into 
the furnace.* 

Mr. W. Carr (Halifax) remarked that gas managers were 
all anxious to increase the consumption in the daytime, par- 
ticularly in the summer months; but he did not know that 
he should go quite so far as the author of the paper, who 
recommended sending a man to sit on the doorsteps of 
consumers’ houses until they were induced to take a burner 
of some kind. They should, however, all do what was reason- 
able in inducing consumers to use gas as much as possible, 
either for cooking or for heating. He should like to hear the 
experience of a few managers as to the best kind of stove to 
use. He did not know that they were so much interested in 
the different merits of the construction of stoves as they were 





* A letter on this subject, from Mr. Botley, appeared in our “ Corre- 
spondence ” column rather more than two years ago. See JouURNAL, 
ol, XXXVII, p. 394, 
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in their merits when in actual operation. At Halifax they 
had been letting out stoves for some time, giving very general 
satisfaction, and the demand was increasing every year; in 
fact, they were now sending them out by the dozen every 
week, and did not find it necessary to make any very extra- 
ordinary effort to extend their business. The consumers 
heard from each other of the advantages of gas cooking; and 
thus, in the most satisfactory manner, became convinced that 
it was to their interest to use it. If managers were to attempt 
to force the trade too much, the revulsion of feeling on the 
part of the consumers at the first gas bills they received 
(particularly where the gas was used lavishly) would be detri- 
mental rather than otherwise to the gas supplier. When the 
gas bill came in, people were sometimes apt to forget all the 
advantages derived in months previously from the saving of 
labour and absence of dirt which they had experienced, and 
think only of the amount they had to pay. 

Mr. W. Fovuuis (Glasgow) thought the great merit of Mr. 
Fletcher’s paper was the attention he had paid to giving 
burners a finely-divided flame, and that the other matters 
were merely incidental. All his experiments had been of 
very great interest to him (Mr. Foulis), and they seemed to 
open out quite a new future for the use of gas. During the 
last few years he had had an opportunity of making a con- 
siderable number of experiments on the heating power of 
gases, and on the heat of flames of various mixtures of air 
and gas. The result was that, as a rule, the more nearly the 
mixture was brought to the proportions of perfect explosions, 
the higher the heat of the flame; and it was just there that 
the difficulty of a Bunsen burner arose. A Bunsen burner 
must be made to burn in two flames. In the first place, the 
gas might be passed through wire gauze, and in this case the 
flame was prevented from firing back ; or all the gas might 
be made to issue from an orifice at a greater velocity than 
that at which it would burn back. In this case it could also 
be burnt at the end of an ordinary pipe. To these two 
points Mr. Fletcher had mainly devoted his attention, and 
the members were much indebted to him for the results he 
had put before them. 

Mr. T. Travers (Cork) reminded the meeting that in the 
paper he read before the Institute in 1880, on ‘‘ The Thermal 
Power of Gas Heating Apparatus,”* he showed that the 
Wallace burner was the one to give the highest amount of 
work. He should like to ask Mr. Fletcher whether, in the 
experiments he had made, the thermal power of gas increased 
in proportion to the volume consumed, the same as the 
illuminating power. He noticed that 10-10ths pressure 
appeared to be the least at which he worked his burners; 
and to large companies perhaps this pressure was no great 
object, but to small companies in hilly districts 10-10ths at 
the lowest part would mean a very high pressure at the 
highest portions of the district during the daytime. He had 
a great many stoves that worked at a pressure of 6-10ths or 
7-10ths, and therefore he thought the object should be to 
secure a burner that would work at a lower pressure than 
10-10ths. It was well to tempt consumers by letting them 
have stoves and fittings free ; but it struck him that another 
way to promote the business of gas companies would be to 
supply gas for manufacturing purposes at a lower rate than 
for lighting; and this would be much better than having gas 
go away in the shape of leakage during the daytime. Other 
traders were willing to spend £20,000 a year in increasing 
their business ; and he thought, therefore, it would be very 
well for gas companies to go to the small expense of putting 
up a second meter through which to supply gas at a reduced 
price for manufacturing purposes. Of course this would be 
objected to ; and in his own town he knew the Corporation 
would be strongly opposed to it, and say that if the price were 
reduced for manufacturing purposes it ought also to be reduced 
for the public lighting. 

Mr. FLercumr, in reply, said touting for customers was 
now so general that no one thought anything of it. The only 
thing wanted was a start, and the work would then go on 
with very little assistance. As to the thermal power of gas, 
in actual practice it increased with the temperature of the 
flame; but it did not increase in the same proportion as the 
lighting power. The same average duty was obtained ; only 
with a higher temperature of flame less surface was required 
on the burner, and therefore the high temperature was an 
advantage where persons were not cooking, and liable to burn 
anything. For cooking and domestic purposes generally a 
high temperature of flame was objectionable, because the heat 
could not be diffused sufficiently. 


* See JounnaL, Vol, XXXV,, p. 949. 








The Presiwent said this was a most interesting paper, and 
was calculated to cause quite a revolution in the development 
of heating by gas for manufacturing purposes. 





(7) 
THREE DIFFERENT METHODS OF SULPHUR 
PURIFICATION. 


By F. Livesey, of London. 


Sulphur purification is a somewhat troublesome process, to 
those even who have had much experience of it. It.is easy 
enough when thoroughly mastered, and plentifully provided 
with purifiers of sufficient area; but yet it is a process that 
always requires watching, and is subject to total disarrange- 
ment by a little imattention. It is curious that, while 
the main principles are agreed upon, the plans in use for 
carrying them out are many and various; in fact, it may 
be said there are scarcely two alike. The writer has had 
occasion to investigate three of the many different methods of 
purification in order to discover the most economical plan, 
and has thought that the subject might be interesting to the 
Institute, more especially as the Transactions are somewhat 
wanting in this matter. 

A plan recommended some few years ago was to have three 
sets of purifiers ; two of them being lime to remove carbonic 
acid, followed by a set of boxes to remove sulphuretted 
hydrogen and the sulphur compounds, and with oxide at the 
finish to remove the last traces of sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Later on oxide was introduced, in some cases before the 
carbonic acid boxes, and in others after, with the object of 
taking up the sulphuretted hydrogen, and so giving less work 
for the lime. 

First Method.—The first process to be described is as 
follows :—Two oxide purifiers for sulphuretted hydrogen, two 
lime purifiers for carbonic acid, four purifiers charged with 
lime for the sulphur compounds, and two catch oxide boxes 
to finish with. There are ten purifiers in all, though probably 
eight would do the work required. The two oxide purifiers 
are sometimes bye-passed, to properly prepare the lime for 
the sulphur compounds ; but they are generally at work, and 
besides removing sulphuretted hydrogen they also reduce the 
sulphur by about 3 grains—sometimes as much as 4, seldom 
less than 2 grains. It is not necessary for the carbonic 
acid boxes to entirely remove this impurity, as sometimes as 
much as 0°25 per cent. goes forward. They also do their part 
in removing sulphur; taking out another 3 grains (making a 
total of 6 grains) before the gas enters the sulphur boxes 
proper. 

An average representative condition of the gas on leaving 
these vessels may be taken as follows :— 





The first sulphide box removes . 2°1 grs. per 100 ft. 
second *” - es oe ~ 
third we 49 oo + me 
fourth 99 ” 54 - 
Total. ... . + « » 16°4grs. per 100 ft. 
The carbonic acid and first oxide 
purifiersremove .... +... 60 - 


Making a grand total of . 21°4 grs. per 100 ft. 
This would reduce the sulphur below the limits prescribed 
by the Metropolitan Gas Referees. 

The sulphide boxes are worked in this manner :—When 
the first box in the series is doing but little work, or possibly 
it may be expedient to work it until sulphur is given off, the 
lime is taken out, placed in a heap, allowed to heat, and then 
returned. The portion carbonated, and consequently devoid 
of heat, is rejected, and new lime put inits place. Itis then 
placed last in the series of four, and immediately comes into 
active work, removing from 5 to 8 grains of the sulphur 
compounds. It sometimes happens that a box not first in 
the series requires changing. In such case it can still be 
kept in the same relative position, if necessary. When the 
heated lime is placed in the last box, a large quantity of 
sulphuretted hydrogen is driven forward into the catch 
purifiers ; and, consequently, if two only are used it is neces- 
sary to watch them carefully. 

This is the most economical plan of those to be described. 
The quantity of lime used is small, though the labour is 
rather heavy, and a large number of purifiers are required to 
work it. 

Second Method.—The second method is that where Hills’s 
liquor purification is in use. By this plan the gas, after 
leaving the exhauster,is thoroughly washed with the purified 
liquor, which removes nearly the whole of the carbonic acid, 
and a considerable quantity of the sulphuretted hydrogen. 
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The gas then passes through three lime boxes worked in 
rotation, which reduce the sulphur compounds to the limits 


required, and at the same time remove the bulk of the | 


sulphuretted hydrogen. The usual oxide purifiers (three in 
number) finish up the process. 

A normal state of the lime purifiers would be represented 
thus :-— 











No. 1.—Lime. No. 2.—Lime. No. 3.—Lime. 
CO: | Ni. |..| Nil. | Na. | 
C Se, grains per 100 feet 32 28 : ll | 
S Hy, ditto over 500 over 500 | .. | Nil. | 


The point to be noticed in this normal condition is that | 


while there is a plentiful supply of sulphuretted hydrogen 
showing through the second lime box, no carbonic acid shows 
at the outlet of the first. The bulk of the work here is done 
by the third box ; 17 grains of sulphur being removed. 

When a change is required, the condition of the purifiers 
would be as follows :— 











No. 1.—Lime. No. 2.—Lime. No. 3.—Lime. 
C O2 9 per cent. | ‘Nil. | ° | Nil. a 
C Ss, grains per 100 feet 81 27 | ee | 14 
S Ha, ditto over 500 over 500 ‘ | 35 
After the change the tests would show— 

No. 1.—Lime. No. 2.—Lime. No. 3.—Lime. 
CO: wa |..[ wa |] mae 
C Se, grains per 100 feet | 25 | 14 | oe 1l 
S Ha, ditto over 500 33°3 Nil. 


ititiatithiiiiiiamiaaigaa 


Here the second box is doing the greater portion of the 
sulphur purification ; removing 11 grains. 

The rules adopted for changing are that when the first 
purifier shows more than 33 grains of sulphur, or when the 
carbonic acid is above 0°22 per cent., a change is required. 
It is also a rule that carbonic acid must never show through 
the second vessel. The advantages to be gained by this plan 
are the small number of purifiers required; six or even five 
being sufficient to work the process. The quantity of lime 
used is small in proportion; and the labour also is not heavy. 
One yard of unslaked lime purifies the gas made from 35 to 
40 tons of coal. 

In this manner of purification, care must be taken to use 
the proper quantity of purified liquor. If too much is sup- 
plied, there will not be sufficient sulphuretted hydrogen to 
keep the lime boxes in working order ; and if too little is used, 
due advantage is not obtained from the process as an aid to 
purification, and the carbonic acid rapidly increases. Oxide 
purifiers placed in front of the lime only render the plan more 
difficult of management, causing a deficiency in sulphuretted 
hydrogen as in the case of using an excess of purified liquor 
just mentioned. 

Third Method.—In the third process the gas, after passing 
through a washer and two scrubbers, first enters a set of four 
purifiers, three of which are at work, one of them being 








Each purifier when changed is always charged with a different 
material to that taken out. A lime becomes an oxide, and 
is placed first in the series; an oxide becomes a lime, and 
is placed last. The purifiers are worked in rotation, but the 
valves are so arranged that any one in the series can be bye- 
passed at any time. The manner of working is this :— 
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It is difficult to give a rule for changing, as the reason for 
so doing depends on the quantity of the three impurities at 
the outlet of each box; but whenever carbonic acid shows 
half-way through the second purifier a change should be 
made. It is, of course, also necessary to change when the 
sulphur compounds approach the maximum allowed. 

After leaving these purifiers the gas passes into sometimes 
one, and sometimes two calcium sulphide boxes, which remove 


| another 8 to 6 grains, and continue to do this for five or six 


months. The first oxide purifier removes about 2 grains of 
the sulphur compounds; the first lime purifier about the 
same; the second lime from 4 to 6 grains; and the sulphide 
box another 8 grains. These figures are for the month of 
December—the worst month in the year. In summer the 
purifiers would do more work. 

A normal condition of impurities at the outlets of the 
boxes would be as follows :-— 


No. 1. No. 2. 
Oxide Box. Lime Box. 
C O2 0°28 per ct. oa Traces 
C Sz, grains per 100 feet 25°2 22°7 No. 4 
$ Hp, ditto | 813-0 94:0 Sulphide Box. 
| . —_ . | = 
No. 3. oo 
Clean Lime. Lime Box. |{ *"| 146 
, | i 
C O2 | bet Nil. = 
| Not | : anal 
C Se, grains per 100 feet en 16°6 ; 
| at Work. | | 
S He, ditto | J ee | 0°5 





Experience in working this process shows that the oxide 
placed first in the series is an essential element of success ; 
and that without it there is an excess of sulphuretted 
hydrogen necessary for the proper working of the lime. 
On the other hand, in the process previously described, an 
oxide purifier, placed first in the series, was found greatly to 
increase the difficulties of purification, by removing too great 


oxide (which is always first in the series), and two lime. | a quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen. 


Lime Purification for the Half Year ended Dec. 31, 1882. 






































Lime used. Tons of Coal 
Hills’s Process— Total cost, ‘ urified t Feet of Gas 
Example. Caxbonized. | Labour. | Fuel, Labour, and | exclusive of removing os dne Yard “of pee ars a 
Yards Cost Royalty. ime, — Lime ap — a 
a unslaked. | _ unslaked. per 34 Hours. 
No. 1 31,338 807 | £282 £352 ee £684 £52 38°83 8200 
perton. ... “ .. =| 216d. | 2694. ” 4-844. | 0-39¢. mn = 
Royalty. Fuel and | | 
| | Labour. 
No. 2 80,902 | 2313 £809 | £517 | £168 — £370 £1864 | £239 34°97 8304 
perton. .. =. oe 24d. | 168d. | 049d. 11d. 5°52d. | 0°709d. | 
No. 3 34,967 1390 £486 | £421 | oe £907 | £133 | 25°15 3822 
per ton . ssid. | 268d. | és 6-194. | o-gia. 
| 
Anderson. ... ee ee oe “e 1250 
| 
ne ” wa 1931 
Newbigging’s rule. os oe | oe oe | oe 1666 




















A comparison between the different methods will show that 
the most costly is the third method described; and it will 
be found that both in lime and labour the cost is heavy— 


Note.—1 yard of Flare Lime weighs 10 cwt. When slaked it measures 2 yards 8 bushels, and weighs about 1 ton. 


caused by the insufficient number of boxes in the series, and 
those of too limited area. The total cost is 710d. per ton of 
coal, made up as follows :—38-81d. for lime, 2°88d. for labour, 
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and 0-91d. for removing the lime; but for a more just com- 
parison it would be better to take out the latter item, making 
the total 6-19d. per ton. In the second plan of working—that 
where Hills’s process is employed—the labour is low, but the 
fuel and labour on the liquor purification add 1-58d. per ton 
of coals. The total cost is here 6-23d. per ton of coal. Taking 
out the item for the removal of the lime, the total would 
be 5:52d. per ton. The first plan described has the largest 
number of vessels in the series, and this proves to be the 
most economical. The cost of lime is 2°15d. per ton of coal ; 
and consequently the item for removing the lime is also low. 
The total cost is 528d. per ton, or without removing the 
lime 4°84d. per ton; showing a saving of 1-85d. per ton over 
the most expensive plan. Comparing the cost of purification 
with the area in use, it will be found, as might be expected, 
that the largest area gives the best results, allowing a slower 
speed for the gas through the purifier. 

In designing purifying plant, the first point to be settled is 
the amount of purification required. Are the sulphur com- 
pounds and carbonic acid to be removed, or is merely 
sulphuretted hydrogen to be considered? If the latter plan 
is adopted, no description is required, but if the former some 
of the many plans in use must be chosen. 

The following are some of the many plans in use :— 





(1) . 

— 2 > Ty, (2) 
° —_ vessels for. . . = 2lime vesselsfor . . . COz 
- prea 4 + + « OCs 2 or 3 lime CS. 
2or3lime ,, - « » CBs 3 id ” ¥ S H. 
2 oxide s : + « ae = ? ” ee oe . 
8or9 6 or7 

(3) (4) 
loxidefor. . ... .SHbe Liquor toremove . . . COz 
4 lime for . - « « « COak&kCSe Slimefor. .....CS8s 
Qoxidefor. ... . .SHs Zoxidefor. .... . SH 
7 5 





Lime in four purifiers, worked | of large area to remove 
C Oz, C Se, and S He. 
By these different plans there may be as many as nine, or as 
small a number as three purifiers in use. 

The question of area next requires decision. By this I mean 
the superficial area of one vessel in the series. This will be 
found to vary considerably. Take for instance a case quoted 
by Mr. Anderson, in his paper read before the British Asso- 
ciation of Gas Managers in June, 1874, where only 1250 feet 
of gas were passed through each superficial foot ; or Mr. New- 
bigging’s rule* (maximum 24 hours make in thousands X -6 for 
superficial area of each purifier), which gives 1666 feet of gas 
to pass through per superficial foot of cach of the purifiers. 
Now compare this with the three cases just described; No. 1 
being 8200 feet of gas, with nine purifiers in the series; 
No. 2, 8304 feet, with five purifiers; and No. 3, 3822 feet, 
with six purifiers to pass through every foot of area. It is 
very probable that the small area employed is detrimental 
in the latter cases to economical purification, though it is 
quite possible to have too large an area, which might result 
in the lime being only partially spent, in consequence of the 
gas finding a too free passage through fhe material. The 
quantity of lime used will compare not unfavourably with other 
results that have been published, where the sulphur com- 
pounds are maintained at an equally low standard. If the 
small areas employed at the South Metropolitan works were 
unequal to the quantity of gas, the results of the summer 
working should show a great improvement as compared with 
winter time ; but this has not yet been clearly proved. An 
area giving 2000 feet of gas for every foot superficial in each 
box, which equals 500 feet area in each box for every 1,000,000 
per diem, would seem to be ample. In fact, the writer would 
be pleased to have 400 feet area per million feet per diem, 
which would reduce Mr. Newbigging’s constant to *4. 

The depth of a purifier cannot be economically increased 
much beyond the usual 5 or 6 feet of ordinary practice, as 
the layer which first encounters the gas would be thoroughly 
spent before the last layer had done its fair share of work, 
except in the case where the lime is thoroughly carbonated 
before being taken out, and consequently all impurities are 
driven forward but that one. 

In conclusion, it is not wished to claim for the three 
methods of purification described that they or any one of 
them are the best under the circumstances for the removal 
of the sulphur compounds; though, when the comparatively 
small areas in use are taken into account, the charge per 
ton of coals is certainly not high. 








* “Gas Manager’s Handbook,” 3rd ed., p. 107. 





It is possible that the descriptions of working here given 
may be useful—if not now, at some future time, when some 
further restrictions as to purity may be imposed. It is not 
an interesting subject, especially to those not troubled with 
this mode of purification; so that a little indulgence must be 
granted to the writer, who has endeavoured to treat the 
matter as briefly as is possible under the circumstances. 


Discussion. 


Mr. R. Harris (Bow Common) said the very able paper just 
read possessed exceptional value, inasmuch as Mr. F’, Livesey 
had had to devote special attention to the question of elimi- 
nating sulphur compounds, as distinguished from sulphuretted 
hydrogen, from coal gas. The members were all probably 
aware of the exigencies under which gas managers laboured 
in London, of having to reduce the sulphur compounds to a 
very low figure indeed; and during the last few years 
Mr. Livesey had had a special compulsion put upon him to 
reduce these matters to this extent. The difficulty was 
pressed upon him (Mr. Harris) nearly 20 years ago. Several 
methods had been described by which the sulphur com- 
pounds had been reduced; but the principle underlying the 
whole of them was that of removing the sulphur compounds 
by means of sulphide of calcium. The various methods 
described were simply different arrangements of apparatus 
to effect this object; and a comparison had been instituted 
between these methods. In his own practice he still adopted 
the mode which he brought into use in 1866 or 1867— 
namely, to have two purifiers containing lime, and three con- 
taining oxide of iron. The effect of this was that, without 
taking particular notice of the carbonic acid, he was able to 
reduce the sulphur compounds to as low as from 9 to 12 
grains; and he continued to employ this system because he 
found it to be very efficient, very simple, and (as far as he had 
been able to ascertain) as economical as any in use. He 
would describe the process, in order that it might be com- 
pared with those mentioned by Mr. Livesey. He (Mr. Harris) 
used two lime purifiers for the purpose of removing the 
carbonic acid and the sulphur compounds; and the system 
adopted with reference to changing was this: When the 
sulphur compounds issuing from the lime vessel showed 
a quantity approaching that which entered the vessel, 
they considered it time to change. It was found in prac- 
tice that the carbonic acid was seldom, if ever, so far 
forward as the sulphur compounds. MHaving had the 
sulphur compounds removed, the gas passed through oxide 
of iron vessels in the usual way, for the removal of 
the sulphuretted hydrogen. Mr. Livesey had given the 
quantity of coal purified by one yard of lime; but it 
struck him (Mr. Harris) that this was a matter which re- 
quired a little further consideration. Different coals showed 
different impurities in the gas, and required varying quanti- 
ties of lime to produce similar results. Within the last two 
years he had had experience of, and for six months had been 
working with two particular kinds of coal; the result being 
that he was able in one case to purify the gas from about 25 
or 80 tons of coal with one yard of lime, and in the other 
only 15 to 20 tons with the same quantity. The reason was 
that in the latter case the gas contained so much larger a 
proportion of carbonic acid, that the purifiers became ex- 
hausted earlier. The quantity of coal, the gas from which 
could be purified by a given quantity of lime by any process, 
must not be taken as an absolute gauge, without knowing 
the kind of coals employed. 

Mr. G. C. Trewsy (Beckton) agreed with Mr. Harris as to 
the great importance of the paper, especially with regard to 
those who had to do with sulphur compounds. It was quite 
true, as Mr. Livesey said, that the process required watching. 
In his own case it was a matter that was always on his 
mind, and sometimes the purifiers had to be watched almost 
from hour to hour. Mr. Livesey had given three methods of 
working the lime purifiers; and altogether there were about 
half-a-dozen. The plan adopted at Beckton was to have a 
series of eight purifiers in succession. The first two were for 
the carbonic acid; the second two were charged with oxide of 
iron, for removing the sulphuretted hydrogen; the next two 
were charged with lime, for taking out the sulphur com- 
pounds; and the last two were catch purifiers. They only 
had one carbonic acid purifier in action at a time ; the second 
not being put on until about eight or ten hours after the first 
one showed carbonic acid. The object of this was that if 
they had put the second on before that time it would have taken 
up the sulphur compounds, and immediately become a first 
purifier ; and it would be giving signs of sulphur compounds 
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perhaps to a much greater extent at the outlet than at the 
inlet. With regard to putting the oxide purifiers afterwards, 
they found it was a great advantage in this respect, that it 
arrested any small quantity of atmospheric air which might 
oy accident have been drawn in; and this was a thing which 
.was very likely to upset sulphur purification. Sometimes they 
discovered the purifiers not working as they should do; and 
on searching for the cause it was found that a small quantity 
of atmospheric air had been drawn in with the gas. By 
having the foul oxide purifier afterwards, nearly the whole of 
this air was taken out, especially if the first purifier was allowed 
to work foul. They had had sulphur purifiers at work for 
about 3000 to 5000 hours. He reckoned that fully 80 per cent. 
of the lime was used simply for the removal of carbonic acid 
in the first purifier. Very few of the sulphur compounds 
were taken out there; but there was, on an average, about as 
much in the crude gas after it left the first purifier as when it 
entered. Mr. Livesey did not give the amount of sulphur 
compounds he had had to deal with in the crude gas. From 
a series of experiments they had made at Beckton, they found 
that with the various kinds of coal they had in use, they had 
sulphur compounds ranging from 35 to 50 grains per 100 feet, 
which, of course, necessitated very careful purification. With 
regard to the carbonic acid also, Mr. Livesey did not give the 
percentage in the crude gas. Speaking from memory, he 
(Mr. Trewby) thought that, as it entered the carbonic acid 
purifiers, it amounted to about 1°6 per cent., and the sulphu- 
retted hydrogen to 0°2 per cent. He should like to ask Mr. 
Livesey to explain how the actual costs stated in the table 
were arrived at. In each case he noticed that the lime was 
calculated out at the same price per yard—about 7s., which 
was an exceedingly low figure. At Beckton they burnt their 
own lime, and it cost them a little more than 6s. per yard. 
With reference to the number of tons of coal purified by a 
yard of lime, he found it came out at about 82 tons; and this 
he considered very fair working. 

Mr. Moscrop (Bolton) observed that he did not think either 
Mr. Livesey or Mr. Harris had given the most advantageous 
quantity or capacity for purification for each million feet of 
gas passing through the purifiers. The number of tons of 
coal used had been referred to; but he should be glad to know 
the superficial area of purifiers required for every million feet 
of gas passed through them. 

Mr. C. Hunt (Birmingham) said he understood from Mr. 
Trewby that in his process he used sulphide of calcium princi- 
pally in separate vessels, and he gathered from the paper 
that this was the whole secret of the economical working of 
the system. In lime they had a substance which took out 
primarily the carbonic acid, and drove the sulphuretted 
hydrogen forward. In the process described by Mr. Harris, 
he was governed in his use of lime by the quantity of sulphur 
compounds ; and he necessarily took out a very considerable 
portion of the sulphuretted hydrogen by means of lime, in 
order to obtain the necessary sulphide of calcium. He (Mr. 
Hunt) would suggest that if lime were used exclusively in 
separate boxes for taking out the carbonic acid only, then 
the quantity of lime required would be reduced to the lowest 
possible figure ; and he would ask those who had more expe- 
rience with regard to it than he had, whether it was not the 
case that where such a practice was followed the sulphide of 
calcium boxes would last a very long time. 

Mr. W. Carr (Halifax) remarked that it was stated in the 
paper that the gas, in passing through the first oxide of iron 
purifier, lost 2°5 grains of its bisulphide of carbon. He was 
not, he said, aware of any theory that would account for a 
reaction of this kind, and should be very glad if Mr. Livesey 
would explain the matter. He should also like to know what 
was the state of the lime when it was put into the purifier— 
whether it was in a dry condition or was put in very wet, as 
was done in America. This was a point on which a great 
variety of practice existed, and he should much like to know 
Mr. Livesey’s opinion upon it. 

Mr. W. Harote, jun. (North Shields) said that, in speaking 
of the areas of the purifiers, Mr. Livesey stated that if the 
areas of those at the South Metropolitan works were too 
small, the summer working should give better results than 
the winter ; but in the earlier part of the paper he gave them 
an instance on the west coast which pretty well bore out this 
view. He should like to ask, if ten purifiers were used, 
whether there was any back pressure; and, if so, whether 
it existed more in the oxide than in the lime purifiers. He 
thought it was unfortunate that Mr. Livesey did not explain 
the fifth system, where the whole process of taking out 
carbonic acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, and sulphur compounds 





was carried on in four lime purifiers. The paper showed that 
by the judicious use of oxide of iron the lime might be very 
much reduced ; and, of course, it was a subject to be considered 
in each locality, whether the use of lime or oxide of iron were 
the more beneficial. He would give the result of four puri- 
fiers working alternately oxide of iron and lime. The quan- 
tity of coals carbonized was 18,950 tons; the cost for lime 
was 1°50d., for labour, 3-37d.—total, 4:87d. Also of another 
system of purification where six purifiers were used ; the whole 
being charged with lime. The first two were used for the 
purpose of taking out the carbonic acid, and the last four for 
sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphur compounds. In this 
case, the quantity of coals carbonized was 84,000 tons; the 
cost for lime was 1°77d.; labour, 2:03d.—total, 3°80d. 

Mr. J. West (Manchester) said when he was in the South 
he had some experience of removing sulphur compounds, and 
had some purifiers arranged so that he could work out several 
systems which he thought would be most advantageous. After 
making a number of experiments, they finally worked the 
purifiers in the way indicated by Mr. Trewby. They used, 
first, lime purifiers for the removal of the carbonic acid; 
secondly, oxide of iron for the removal of the sulphuretted 
hydrogen ; thirdly, sulphide of calcium, for the removal of 
the sulphur compounds; and, fourthly, oxide of iron, for 
removing sulphuretted hydrogen. In this way they had 
perfect control over the operation. The sulphide of calcium 
purifiers would last many months, and all they had to do 
was to watch the carbonic acid purifier. After the experiment 
had been going on for some time, the carbonic acid purifiers 
would give the indication when to make the change. He 
should like to know whether Mr. Livesey, in his calculations, 
had allowed for the value of the foul oxide, which was now a 
valuable product. 

Mr. G. Livesey said he did not rise to criticize the paper 
or to discuss the methods described, but to utter a protest. 
He had always said—and further experiments only confirmed 
his opinion—that the fuss about sulphur compounds was a 
piece of the greatest humbug. The best plan of all was that 
adopted by their friends at Birmingham, Leeds, and Man- 
chester—to use only one set of oxide purifiers. This saved 
managers a great deal of trouble and annoyance, and the 
public were quite as well off. 

Mr. Hunr said he must correct the statement just made. 
At Birmingham they used lime for taking out the carbonic 
acid, and they did so especially because it was found to be a 
very cheap method of maintaining the illuminating power. 

Mr. West remarked that he did exactly the same. 

Professor Wanktyn said he observed that an exceedingly 
curious mode of statement was adopted in the tables contained 
in the paper. The carbonic acid was given as a percentage, 
but the sulphuret of carbon in grains per 100 cubic feet. He 
believed that this mode of statement was introduced by the 
late Dr. Letheby ; and it was a most ingenious mode of con- 
cealing the fact that the amount of sulphuret of carbon in 
crude gas was exceedingly small. If they were to adopt a 
rational mode of statement, and give it all through in the 
same way, as a percentage, 100 cubic fect of gas would weigh 
about 3 lbs., or a little more than 21,000 grains; and if they 
had 20 grains of sulphur in 100 cubic feet, it would be 
0-1 per cent. only. In very impure gas there might be 
0-2 per cent. The carbonic acid in crude gas varied from 
15 to 2 per cent.; the sulphuret of carbon in crude gas 
would be about 0-2 per cent., and in purified gas 0-1 or a 
little less. He should advise gas managers to adopt this 
mode of statement; for, unless they did so, these figures 
would be read by the public as percentages, and Acts of 
Parliament would be passed to compel them to have an 
exceedingly small amount of sulphuret of carbon in gas, 
under the mistaken notion of its importance. He perfectly 
agreed with what had been said about the absurdity of legis- 
lation on this point, and believed it was effected by some- 
thing very like a fraud. 

Mr. C. W. Fotxarp (Brentford) thought the value of the 
paper would be increased if an analysis of the crude gas or a 
description of the coal used were given, because, he said, 
some kinds of coal would give 28 grains of sulphur, so called, 
in 100 cubic feet, whilst Silkstone would give 40 grains, 
which entailed twice as much work on the sulphide purifiers. 
Another important point was the condition in which the car- 
bonate came out. In some cases it was indispensable that 
there should be very little, if any smell with it. If a mixture 
of sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid were admitted 
into a purifier, it was quite impossible to decompose the last 
trace of sulphide of calcium with the incoming carbonic acid, 
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and get pure carbonate; and therefore the material to be 
removed was never thoroughly disposed of. 

Mr. Livesry, in reply, said that Mr. Harris had described a 
very simple process of purification ; but he (Mr. Livesey) had 
only alluded to those he was thoroughly acquainted with. 
These three processes were given on their relative merits, not 
as compared with other kinds of coals or other methods of 
purification, but simply as a help in selecting the best way of 
purifying gas under present restrictions. Mr. Trewby had 
asked a question as to the number of grains of sulphur in the 
crude gas. This was not regularly taken, but it varied from 
35 to 40 grains. In each of the three cases the coals used 
were the same, and were the best Durham gas coals. The 
carbonic acid was, as Professor Wanklyn said, about 1-5 to 
2 per cent. Mr. Trewby had also commented on the price of 
the lime; but he (Mr. Livesey) should say, to make it a fair 
comparison, he had taken a standard price. Lime would vary 
a little in price, but he had taken the same figure throughout. 
The lowest price that they actually paid was about 7s. 2d. per 
yard, or in some cases about 7s. Mr. Trewby had also com- 
mented on the quantity of coals purified under Mr. Hills’s 
process, and thought it was not very large. It was about 
35 tons to the yard of lime; and he (Mr. Livesey) was quite 
convinced that if improvements were carried out, it would 
come up to 40 tons. With regard to the area of the purifiers, 
he recommended an area of 500 feet for each purifier for 
every million feet of gas made per diem. The aggregate area 
could be obtained by multiplying this figure by the number 
of purifiers; but the case was considerably simplified by 
taking only one, because if they were working simply 
with oxide of iron, they could do with three, but if they 
were working sulphur compounds they could not. Mr. Hunt 
spoke of using lime in boxes by themselves for removing the 
sulphur compounds. This was done in the second method 
given in the paper, under Mr. Hills’s process. In this case 
there were only three purifiers in active use, and both the 
sulphur compounds and the bulk of sulphuretted hydrogen 
were removed. Mr. Carr had commented on the oxide of 
iron taking out 2°5 grains of sulphur. He (Mr. Livesey) could 
not explain this theoretically ; he could only say that it was 
constantly done. At the South Metropolitan works they did 
not employ the wet process, by which means large lumps of 
lime were formed, and the pressure in the boxes was reduced, 
because it was found that the gas went so freely through 
that it did not answer for sulphur purification ; and, though 
it had been tried, it was given up. The lime was used in the 
medium state. Mr. Hardie had commented on the winter 
and summer makes. He said he thought the areas were 
a trifle small for the winter make; but to go to the extent 
which Mr. Anderson named would not, he believed, result in 
any benefit at all. Mr. Hardie had also asked why he did 
not explain the method of removing all the impurities in the 
set of four purifiers; but he had not had any experience of 
this, although it was done in many provincial works. The 
value of the oxide had not been taken into account, as it was 
considered that the labour was a more important item, and it 
would have somewhat complicated the question to go into it. 
He could not give the analysis of the crude gas, though he 
had tried to get it. He had never seen a really good analysis, 
though Professor Wanklyn had assisted on one or two occa- 
sions. He could only say that the comparison was made 
under exactly identical circumstances, and with the same kind 
of coal and similar quantities of lime; and therefore he con- 
sidered it gave a fair comparison. 

The Presment said he thought Mr. Livesey had most 
admirably maintained the position which he had taken up in 
the paper. Mr. G. Livesey had made one remark which he, 
as President of The Gas Institute, could not pass without 
some notice. He referred to the removal of the sulphur com- 
pounds. No doubt this had given a considerable amount of 
trouble in past years; but, however troublesome it might 
have been, it was a legislative enactment to meet the times. 
A demand arose for gas free from sulphur; and it was their 
duty, as gas managers, to discover the best and cheapest 
method of accomplishing this object. Mr. F. Livesey’s efforts 
in this direction had been very valuable, and it was almost 
demonstrated that, with the necessary arrangement of plant, 
the sulphur compounds could be reduced to a minimum quan- 
tity with no very considerable increase of cost ; and possibly 
further improvements would reveal the fact that it could 
be done at no extra cost whatever. There could be no doubt 
whatever that gas free from sulphur compounds was better 
for general purposes than it could possibly be with these 
compounds in it. 





(8) 
GAS-METER INDICES. 
By 8. Grey, of London. 


The subject to which I have great pleasure in calling your 
attention to-day is one of considerable importance to all 
concerned in the manufacture and sale of gas, as it neces- 
sarily appeals to all gas consumers as well as to gas com- 
panies. It has for its object the simplification of the index, 
whereby any one may know at any time how much gas has 
been consumed, and how much he has to pay for. This is 
what the old index was supposed to do; but, instead of this, 
it has always been a puzzle to the consumer. 

More than twenty years have elapsed since the passing 
of the Sale of Gas Act, 1859. The Act created a standard 
for the measurement of gas, and enacted that all gas-meters 
should be verified by the public inspectors appointed under 
the Act, who were to test the meters by instruments which 
measured with great accuracy the standard cubic foot of gas. 
The duty of superintending the construction of these instru- 
ments was confided to Professor Airy, then Astronomer-Royal, 
who, after the expenditure of much labour and thought, ter- 
minated his task by a report in which he informed the Lords 
of the Treasury that he had provided the instruments neces- 
sary for the testing of gasholders, and they were “as perfect 
as human skill could make them.” He pointed out, however, 
that no provision had been made in the Act for the testing of 
the indices attached to the meters, and if these should be 
defective, all the other enactments would be rendered nuga- 
tory, as, though the meter might measure the gas accurately, 
the number of feet passed might be incorrectly recorded. It 
was considered at the time that the chances of error in the 
indices were so slight that further legislation on the subject 
was unnecessary ; and the matter was allowed to drop. 

The experience of twenty years has proved the correctness 
of the provisions of the Astronomer-Royal. The Metropolitan 
Board of Works have recently addressed a communication to 
the Board of Trade, pointing out the necessity of amending 
the Sale of Gas Act, with a view of bringing meter indices 
under the control of the meter inspectors. They state their 
ability to show that a very large number of indices are defec- 
tive, and may register for or against the gas companies or the 
gas consumers as the case may be. No imputation of fraud 
was made ; the defects in the indices being presumed to arise 
from carelessness of workmanship or accident. 

A much more fruitful source of dissatisfaction, however, is 
the difficulty which consumers experience in making out, 
from the pointers on the dials, the quantity of gas which has 
passed through the meter; and it is safe to say that scarcely 
one person out of a thousand has any correct idea on the 
subject. Many pamphlets have been published professing to 
teach the method of reading an index; but, unfortunately, 
there has been as much confusion among the writers as 
among the public. In some cases the right-hand circle 
is marked “ units,” in others “ hundreds,” in others 
‘ thousands,” and in others ‘‘ one hundred ;” while the word 
‘* cents” is frequently written over all the circles. 

The indices now in use are, in theory, good enough; but 
in practice they are not so satisfactory, and this apart from 
any mistakes which may occur in their manufacture. The 
dials of gas-meters (from 1 to 10 lights) have three circles, 
and this complication is still further increased by the fact 
that the pointers on the two outside circles move from left to 
right, while that on the centre circle moves from right to 
left. This, of course, is understood by the initiated, but 
becomes a serious puzzle to those who are not so, and their 
‘‘name is legion.” The meter has been called “a box of 
mystery ;” and so it is to those who have not studied its 
mechanism. It would not be a box of mystery if the dials 
and indices were so constructed that the reading of them 
would be “as easyas ABC.” To render them so is the 
great object to be desired in order to allay the doubts of gas 
consumers and satisfy gas companies that their employés do 
not make mistakes. 

Thomas Gray tells us that ‘‘ where ignorance is bliss ’tis 
folly to be wise ;” but the general ignorance prevailing on the 
subject of gas-meters and of gas measurement is by no means 
‘‘bliss.” Indeed, but few people have any knowledge of the 
construction of a gas-meter, or of the means by which it 
measures gas and records the quantity passed through it. 
This ignorance has created in the public mind a general 
antipathy to gas-meters. People do not understand them ; 
they think their gas bills larger than they ought to be, and 
they blame the meters. 
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The want of a simple system of recording the passage of 
gas through meters has, to use the old hackneyed phrase, 
‘* long been felt ;” and attempts have been made from time to 
time to supply it, but hitherto without success. The main 
features of my invention are increased facilities for reading 
the figures on the dials and greater accuracy of registration. 
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FOR 5 LIGHTS 


The first of these is secured by the pointers or hands being 
provided at their extremities with a small circle, w hich 
encloses the figures that are to be read, so that by putting 
down the’ figures enclosed in these circles, and adding two 
ciphers to them, the observer can at all times tell the quan- 
tity of gas that has passed through the meter. This result 
could not be arrived at if the pointers moved continuously, 
as in the ordinary indices; and I found there was a necessity 
for adopting a movement by which the hands are made to 
pass from one figure to the next at certain periods, remaining 
stationary during the intervals. Attempts have previously 
been made to construct indices to work with a per saltum 
movement, as it is called—that is, moving from one figure to 
the next at a bound—but without success. Apart from the 
impossibility of causing the pointers to stop exactly on the 
spots which were the decimal divisions of the circle, the 
system adopted—viz., the use of springs—was so defective 
that it failed to arrest the movement of the small revolving 
circles, which would sometimes pass two or three figures at 
a time, thus showing a false registration. 

I have before me one of Edge’s indices, and each wheel is 
kept in its respective position by the aid of springs. Springs 
must be made of steel or brass, and from their nature must 
necessarily deteriorate in time, and fail to perform their duty ; 
for instead of jumping one figure the small revolving circles 
will jump two or three. Aware of this defect in Edge’s 
invention, I sought for a remedy, and found it in the so-called 
‘Geneva stop.’’ The office of this most ingenious and beau- 
tiful invention in a Geneva watch is to prevent the watch 
from being over-wound, and it has consequently received the 
name of a ‘‘stop.” The principle of this invention has also 
been adopted in Belgium upon a vast scale for machinery used 
in pumping out air from coal-pits, or pumping it in by con- 
tinuous rotation. By the use of this simple yet most effective 





contrivance, no spring is required; and it is absolutely im- 
possible for the hand to pass a figure until it is released by 
the next revolution of the wheel. You will observe that 
the wheels are provided with a series of 10 teeth and 10 
recesses, instead of the ordinary teeth, and there are two 
wheels on each shaft or spindle; one of the two wheels 
having only one tooth and two recesses. At every revolution 
of this wheel the tooth catches in one of the recesses of 
another wheel and moves the next wheel forward one-tenth 
of its circumference, making the hands also move one-tenth 
of the circumference of the circles on the dial when they 
become fixed until the next revolution moves them forward 
once more. The object of the recesses between the teeth is 
to ayoid friction by lessening the space for contact. 









A very important, and indeed essential point in the con- 
struction of delicate mechanism is the reduction of friction 
to a minimum ; and this I believe I have suceeeded in accom- 
plishing. As an instance of this I may mention that in my 
index (say for a 5-light meter) there are only 40 teeth and 
40 recesses ; while in the old index for the same size meter 
there are no less than 800 teeth. It is even more simple 
in sizes from 80 to 800 lights. For instance, in an index 
for 50 lights I have only 5 teeth and 50 recesses; as against 
860 teeth in the old form of index. Furthermore, far less 
power is required to move the mechanism, as only two 
wheels are working continually, while the other four work 
only occasionally ; “but in the old index all the six wheels 
are continually at work. 

The new index will be a trifle dearer than the old one; 
but this is more than compensated for by the superior work- 
manship, and by its being provided with brass frames. The 
index and dial may be made in a still better from, but it 
would be dearer. For instance, a disc may be substituted 
for the hand. This disc would revolve on the same axle as 
the hand does now, and in it would be cut a hole corre- 
sponding with the circle at the extremity of the hand before 
described. This hole would at every movement stop directly 
over the figure to be indicated, and then become locked in 
the same way as the hand, thus showing only those numbers 
which are to be read. Still another plan may be adopted in 
connection with my index. The circles bearing the figures 
may be made to revolve and show the figures through holes 
in a plate placed before them. These holes are in a line, 
and two permanent ciphers may be placed to the right; so 
that the figures have only to be noted from left to right, as in 
the ordinary reading of numbers, and the number of culic 
feet of gas passed is recorded. Any of these methods may 
be adapted to my system of a jump-and-lock movement; but 
by using the hand with a circular termination the old form of 
dial is retained and the index can be made cheaper. I may 
add that all these modifications of my system—pointers, 
hands, discs, and moveable dials showing the figures through 
holes, and the lock principle—are secured by letters patent. 


Discussion. 


Mr. D. Bruce Peestes (Edinburgh) thought that Mr. Grey 
had made a laudable and possibly successful attempt at simpli- 
fying the meter index. There could be no doubt that there 
was a good deal of liability to error in the present index ; 
for, let the meter be made never so carefully, they knew mis- 
takes would occur. The lessening of parts, and consequent 
simplicity, always tended to remove the chances of error. 
He did not know whether this plan was preferable to one 
brought forward by Mr. Harding, which seemed very simple, 
and was always en rapport with the cylinder; having no 
intervening wheels. The great danger of error in the meter 
index was the intermediate wheels between the leading wheel 
of the first dial and the other dials. In Mr. Harding’s 
index this was almost entirely eliminated. In the present 
case a successful attempt appeared to have been made to 
simplify the intermediate passage of the registration from the 
cylinder to the first dial. 

Mr. W. Carr (Halifax) said that, having looked at the model 
and the drawing of Mr. Grey’s index, it appeared to him to be 
an exceedingly clever and very simple arrangement ; and he 
saw no possibility of error in it. It would be a great advan- 
tage to have an index by which all consumers who could 
read figures at all would be able to reckon up their own con- 
sumption at any time; for the ignorance of the public on 
the matter, and the amount of mystery with which an 
ordinary gas-meter was usually surrounded, was a cause of 
considerable trouble to gas managers. Some consumers, he 
was certain, looked upon a gas-meter as a kind of infernal 
machine, only designed in the interest of the gas company to 
defraud the consumer ; and any steps which could be taken to 
do away with this prejudice ought to be hailed by the whole 
profession. 

Mr. W. Bares (Worksop) thoroughly endorsed what Mr. 
Carr had said. 

Mr. Wittey (Exeter) said all the members ought to be much 
obliged to the reader of the paper; though he contended 
that the old index, if properly made, with the dials correctly 
turned and the pointers set in their true position, would give 
all the satisfaction that Mr. Grey proposed to give. He had 
had many indices taken out which had been in use 20 or 30 
years, and found them in a perfect state. The speed at which 
the wheels travelled was very slow, and therefore the friction 
was but trifling. ‘The wheels were cut most accurately, and 
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in reading the index the most ignorant person could take 
down the last figure shown on every dial, and this would 
immediately give the correct register. He could not see that 
any great improvement was needed if the stuffing-boxes were 
carefully secured so that no gas was allowed to enter the 
index-box. 

Mr. G. Livesry said reference had been made to meters 
registering incorrectly owing to a defect in the index, and he 
might mention that the South Metropolitan Company had had 
one case in ten years—where the index registered just double ; 


but this was not the fault of the index at all, but the worm- | 


wheel on the spindle of the drum, which had a double instead 
of a single thread. He believed that the indices as now made 
were perfect ; but there was the defect referred to by Mr. Carr, 
that the public could not understand them. He should like 


to see an index which the public could understand and read | 


as readily as any one could read ordinary figures. For this 
purpose the new index was admirably suited ; but the diffi- 


culty was to have it introduced. He did not know how it was | 
to be done unless each manager and engineer weve to specify | 


that the meters he ordered were to be fitted with the new 
index. If it were left to the meter makers it would not be 
done at all. 

Mr. Grey said, in reply to Mr. Willey, that he was a gentle- 
man who knew how to read an index; but he (Mr. Grey) 
was speaking of the general public. He concluded by reading 
a communication from the Board of Trade, thanking him for 
sending a description of his index, and stating that it appeared 
to be a great improvement on the indices in general use ; 
also that they would be glad to be furnished with a model, 
in order that they might be able to judge of its durability. 
With regard to this point, he believed he might say the index 
would last out about seven meters. 

The Present said he thought Mr. Grey had really solved 
a difficulty which had been staring gas managers in the face 
for years past, and it was a remarkable thing that the solution 
had turned out to be so easy. He hoped that, if they had 
to stipulate with meter makers for the use of these indices, 
they would be able to get them at a reasonable cost for 
royalties. 
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THE NEW EXHAUSTERS AT THE SALFORD CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 
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Most of the visitors to the Glasgow Gas Exhibi- 
tion of 1880 must have seen, and many of our 
readers will remember, the highly-finished set of 
exhausters and engines there shown by Messrs. R. 
Laidlaw and Son. These have since been erected, 
and are now in use at the Salford Corporation Gas- 
Works; and a brief description of them, together 
with the accompanying illustrations, may be of 
interest. 

There are four exhausters on Beale’s principle, 
and two engines; each exhauster being capable of 
passing 84,000 cubic feet of gas per hour when 
driven at the rate of 60 revolutions per minute. 
Fig. 1 is a front view, in perspective, of an engine 
and a pair of exhausters; fig. 2 a plan of the same; 
fig. 8 a section of the house, showing the pipe con- 
nections; and fig. 4, a plan of the building and 
plant. 

Each exhauster case is 3 ft. Gin. inside diameter, 
by 83ft. 6 in. long over the flanges; and has 14 in. by 
16 in. inlet and outlet connections. The feet of the 
exhauster are planed; and the flanges of the con- 
nections are also planed and drilled for bolts. The 
covers are faced on the inside, turned and polished on the rim, and 
faced outside for nuts of bolts. They are fitted with stuffing- 
boxes, having patent metal liners in the glands. The revolving 
barrel of the exhauster is made in halves, joined together at the 
ends by heavy wrought-iron plates, riveted on, and firmly keyed on 
\o a wrought-iron shaft, which is supported on two outside bearings, 





Fic. 2. 


one at each side of the exhauster. This shaft is of 
best scrap iron, and passes through the roller of the 
exhauster. Each exhauster is fitted on a heavy 
cast-iron sole-plate, carrying the stools, with bear- 
ings for the shaft, as well as the outside bearing of 
the engine crank-shaft. 

Each engine is a horizontal high-pressure engine, 
having a steam cylinder of 15 in. diameter by 24 in. 
stroke. The cylinder is fitted with a best metallic 
piston and steel piston-rod, working on a forged 
and polished cross-head, with double guide-blocks 
of large bearing surface. The connecting-rod is 
made of best scrap iron, fitted with gun-metal 
bearings, and all highly finished and polished. 
The cylinder of the engine is covered with felt, 
lagged with polished mahogany, and hooped with 
polished brass bands. The crank-shaft is of best 
scrap iron, and has a double crank forged in one 
block, all turned and polished. Each engine has 
two fly-wheels, each 7 ft. diameter, turned and 
polished on the face and rim. The engine con- 
nects to the exhausters by improved adjustable 
couplings, allowing freedom of working between 
the crank-shaft of the engine and the shafts of the exhausters. 

To each inlet and outlet of the exhausters is fitted a disc-valve, 
with covers turned and polished all over, and fitted with an index 
pointer and polished hand-wheel. 

The main inlet and outlet connections in the exhauster-house 
are 24in. diameter. 
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The flow of gas is regulated by two of Laidlaw’s improved 
compensators and bye-pass valves. All the necessary valves for 
directing and diverting the flow of gas are double-faced, with iron 
faces and screws. These valves are worked by polished hand-wheels 
fitted on to neat cast-iron columns in the exhauster-house; each 
column having a brass index-plate, graduated to show the lift and 
closing of the valve. 

A gas regulator is supplied to each of the engines, which acts 
on the throttle-valve, and thus controls the speed of the engine. 


In addition to the above machinery, Messrs. Laidlaw and Son | 


supplied two ornamental station meters, each capable of passing 
100,000 cubic feet of gas per hour—viz., for every 70 complete 
revolutions of the measuring drum. Each meter was fitted with 
24 in. dise valves, having polished hand-wheels ; double-faced 


valves for regulating the flow of gas ; a telltale index; an eight-day | 


timepiece and pencil arrangement ; gun-metal pressure and over- 
flow gauges ; and all necessary fittings. 


The Engineer for the work was Mr. Samuel Hunter, Assoc. | sti 4 D ; 
| highest elevation of all those supplying the town. The Papplewick 
| reservoir is about seven miles from Nottingham, and occupies 


Inst. C.E., Gas Engineer to the Corporation. 





NOTTINGHAM CORPORATION GAS AND WATER WORKS. 

As briefly recorded in the Journatl ast week, the Council of the 
Society of Engineers recently paid a visit to Nottingham, at the 
invitation of Mr. M. Ogle Tarbotton, M.Inst.C.E., the Borough 
Engineer, and of the Mayor of the town (Mr. Leonard Lindley), 
with the object of inspecting the gas, water, and other works which 
are under the management of the Corporation. Among others, the 
following gentlemen accepted the invitation :—Mr. Jabez Church, 
M. Inst. C.E., F.G.S. (President); Messrs. Arthur Rigg and Charles 
Gandon (Vice-Presidents) ; Messrs. R. Berridge, A. F. Phillips, A. T. 
Walmisley, J. Waddington, and T. H. Hovenden, members of the 
Council; Messrs. W. W. Macgeorge, R. P. Spice, and C. Horsley 





(Past-Presidents); Mr. Alfred Williams, Honorary Secretary and 
Treasurer ; Mr. Bartholomew Reed, Secretary; and Mr. 8. Cutler. 
Want of space prevented our noticing the visit at any length in 
the last number; but we take this opportunity of reproducing, 
from the Engineer, the following description of the various works 
inspected :— 

The party drove first to the new pumping station at Papplewick, 
about two miles south-east from Newstead Abbey. Here works 
are in an advanced stage for a considerable addition to the water 
supply of the Nottingham district, which is a very large one. New 
wells have been sunk, and drifts made in the new red sandstone 
about half way between the water-bearing and water-holding valleys 
of the River Leen and the Dover Beck; and it is expected that 
about 4 millions of gallons .will be obtained instead of the 1 million 
gallons which are now taken from the present well near the new 
station, and which is temporarily worked by a compound horizontal 
differential engine by Messrs. Hathorn, Davey, and Co. This 
station is six acres in extent without the reservoir, and has the 


about four acres. It holds 1,527,121 gallons, was built in 1880, 
and receives water from the well at the Bestwood pumping station. 
Its top water-line is 440 feet above Ordnance datum, or about 3914 
feet above the town datum. Adjoining the reservoir is a stand- 
pipe which increases the available head to 500 feet above Ordnance 
datum. The yield of the wells has been increased by means of 
drifts; and there seems every probability that a supply will now be 
obtained that will be sufficient for many years. All the wells for 
the Nottingham supply are in the new red sandstone, and are carried 
to or near the clay which overlies the magnesian limestone, or 
semi-marble of the Permian formations. The engines for this new 
station are to be of the beam form, and will be remarkable in design 
and finish. The boilers are by Messrs. Galloway and Co. The 
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area supplied by the various works at present possessed by the 
Corporation is 41,084 acres, or 64-2 square miles, and for this there 
are five completed principal water-works. 

Previously to 1825, Nottingham was supplied from the River 
Leen; but this source gradually became impure, in consequence 
of the extension of the manufactories, and the sewage and other 
refuse of the population on the line and upon the watershed of the 
river in the vicinity of Nottingham. The Leen supply was there- 
fore abandoned, and ‘“‘ The Company of Proprietors of the Notting- 
ham Old Water-Works”’ established. This Company subsequently 
constructed what are known as the Scotholme works, the water 
derived from which is raised at the Castle pumping station in 
Nottingham. About the same period (1830) another Company 
was established; and by it the Trent Water-Works were con- 
structed. For several years afterwards the two Companies existed 
in customary rivalry; but in the year 1845 they were fused under 
an Act, and the late ‘‘ Nottingham Water-Works Company’ was 
established. The last-named Company carried out all the exten- 
sions and improvements in the works and plant up to the time of 
the transfer of the undertaking to the Corporation. The works 
now existing, and which are capable of affording supplies of water, 
are as follows:—(1) The Scotholme works, at Basford; (2) the 
Trent works, near the Trent Bridge; (3) the Park or Sion Hill 
works, at Ropewalk Street ; (4) the Bagthorpe works, at Basford ; 
(5) the Bestwood works, in Bestwood Park. 

The Scotholme works were formed about the year 1830, and 
consist of an estate of about 93 acres of land at Scotholme, near 
New Basford, where the underground springs of water are col- 
lected, stored, and afterwards discharged into a cast-iron main 
pipe, which conveys the associated streams by gravitation down to 
the Castle pumping station in Nottingham. The springs at Scot- 
holme issue from the lower Bunter beds of the new red sandstone, 
and are initially of a clear, bright, and fairly pure character. In 
a report drawn up in 1881 for the information of the Water- Works 
Committee, Mr. Tarbotton says they become, by their proximity 
to the River Leen, very much tainted; and, if not unwholesome, 
are certainly at times not desirable waters for drinking purposes. 
The quantity of water derivable from this source may be taken to 
be from 300,000 to 400,000 gallons daily. When the water arrives 
at the Castle pumping station it is received into a tank, and lifted 
through a cast-iron main into the low-level service reservoir. The 
Castle station is about 86 feet above Ordnance datum, or 37} feet 
above the borough datum; and consists of a water-wheel, steam- 
engine and boiler house, pump-room, superintendent’s house, 
labourer’s house, stables, workshops, and stores. There are five 
ordinary lifting-pumps, worked by the water-wheel or by the steam- 
engine. The water-wheel is actuated by the River Leen adjoining, 
and is equal to about 16-horse power; and the engine is about the 
same power, and of the single-cylinder, rotative, beam, and con- 
densing type. 

The Trent works contain an area of about 23 acres, upon part of 
which are situated the collecting drains, reservoir, and works of the 
pumping station. These works were completed in 1831, and were 
the first in this country to inaugurate and maintain the principle 
of constant high-pressure service. In consequence of the deterio- 
ration of the Trent water, this station was given up by the late 
Company on the completion of the Bestwood works ; and the engine 
and machinery are now at rest. The water was obtained, not 
directly from the Trent, but from the gravel-beds on the north side 
of the river. These beds lie immediately upon the Bunter sand- 
stone rock; and by means of brick filter tunnels, laid in the gravel, 
the water was conveyed to the rectangular storeage reservoir. 
From the latter it was raised through a cast-iron main to the 
Park Row reservoir. The engine-house floor-level is about 88 feet 
above Ordnance datum, or 39} feet above the borough datum, or 
about 20} feet above the summer level of the Trent. ‘he engine is 
of the single-cylinder, rotative, beam, and condensing type; and of 
about 40-horse power nominal. There is a pair of pumps, lift and 
force; and the main from the works is 15 inches in diameter. 
With certain renovations, the engine and pumps might run on for 
many years to come, as the principal parts are of good material 
and of simple construction. The volume of water obtainable at 
the Trent works will vary, to some extent,{with the height of the 
adjoining river; but is about 600,000 gallons daily. The River 
Trent, from certain causes, is now subject to fluctuations in level; 
and by the provisions of the Act of 1845 it is not lawful to take or 
use any water out of the river except at such times as the river in 
its navigable channel “ shall exceed the depth of 30 inches perpen- 
—— in water, and so as not to occasion any diminution in such 
depth.”’ 

The Park or Sion Hill works were established about 1850, and 
consist of a small compact and ornamental pumping station, where 
the water is obtained from wells sunk in the Bunter beds of the 
new sandstone formation. There are two wells, one under the 
engine, about 7 feet in diameter and 240 feet in depth, and the other 
a little distance from the pumping-shaft. The two are connected by 
a drift; and one or more bore-holes are sunk at the bottom of them. 
The engine is of the Cornish type, and of 60-horse power nominal. 
the pumps consist of a double lifting set, and a single forcing set, 
usually at work twelve hours per day; but there appears to be a 
sufficient supply of water to enable them to be kept continuously 
pumping. The engine-house floor is about 266 feet above Ordnance 
datum, or about 217} feet above the borough datum ; and the water 
is forced from the well through a 12-inch main, which extends to 
the Belle Vuereservoir. The water usually pumped at these works 
is from 400,000 to 450,000 gallons per day of twelve hours; but 





the available yield of the well may be estimated at from 850,000 
to 900,000 gallons daily. 

The Bagthorpe works, Basford, were established in the year 
1857, and extended in 1868. They constitute the sheet-anchor of 
the water supply of Nottingham. The wells from which the water is 
obtained are most constant and prolific; and Mr. Tarbotton says 
may be taken to be one of the wealthiest and most successful 
sources of the water yield that the Triassic series of this country 
afford. The works are situate in a deep hollow to the north of the 
Nottingham Forest, and in the heart of the Bunter beds of the new 
red sandstone. The area of the land occupied is about 3} acres ; 
and the works comprise two engine and boiler houses, workshops, 
two engineers’ houses, cooling-pool, &e. There are three wells, 
each about 110 feet deep. The first was the temporary or pilot 
well, about 9 feet in diameter ; and is the one from which the bulk 
of the water is derived. The second is under the engines in the 
first erected house; and the third under the large engine in the 
No. 2 engine-house. The pumping-wells are each about 21 feet by 
7 feet; and all three wells are connected at the bottom by a drift, 
on the floor of which are bore-holes about 75 feet deep. The No. 1] 
engine-house contains a pair of compound, expansive, rotative, and 
condensing pumping-engines, each of about 60-horse power nominal ; 
and No. 2 engine-house contains a large pumping-engine (single 
cylinder, expansive, rotative, and condensing) of about 80-horse 
power nominal. All the engines are of beam type; and each actuates 
a set of lifting-pumps which raise the water from the well to the 
surface of the ground, and a double set of forcing-pumps which 
drive the water to the several reservoirs. The large forcing sets 
deliver the water into the Park Row or Belle Vue reservoir; and 
the smaller ones into the high-level reservoir on Mapperley Plains, 
over the small stand-pipe there. Each engine-house has a boiler- 
house attached; and in each boiler-house are four Cornish boilers. 
The engine-house floors are about 169 feet above Ordnance datum, 
or about 1204 feet above borough datum; and from these works a 
line of cast-iron pumping main, 18 inches in diameter, extends 
through New Basford to the Park Row reservoir, also two lines of 
pumping-mains, respectively 18 and 16 inches in diameter, extend 
to the Belle Vue reservoir, and a third line 8 inches in diameter 
extends to the reservoir on Mapperley Plains. Comparatively few 
services are taken off these mains. The mains outside the works 
are so arranged that, by means of valves, the water can be pumped 
in any required direction. The large engine is usually at work all 
through—viz. 168 hours per week; the two smaller ones, except in 
times of dry summer weather (or in winter frost, when the leakage, 
or rather waste, is high), are only running about twelve hours per 
day. ‘The volume of water pumped daily at the Bagthorpe station 
is at least 2 million gallons; more frequently it is 2} million gallons. 
The full capabilities of the well have, perhaps, never been exactly 
determined ; but no doubt from 2} to nearly 3 million gallons per 
day may be raised. 

The Bestwood works are situated a little beyond the fifth mile- 
stone from Nottingham, on the Mansfield road, and were com- 
menced about the year 1871. They are the last constructed works 
of the late Company, and occupy a site of about six acres. The 
water obtained here is also from the Bunter beds of the new red 
sandstone, and of remarkably pure and good quality, and of com- 
parative softness. There are two wells—the temporary or sinking 
well, and the principal well under the engine. Both wells are about 
176 feet deep, and connected by a driftway about 8 feet or 10 feet 
wide and high. There is also a short raking adit—about 50 yards 
long—extending from the original well in a northerly direction. 
From the wells, and the bore-holes in the drift and adit, the water 
is derived to the extent of about 14 million gallons as a mini- 
mum, to 13? million gallons as a maximum, per day. The wells 
are about 21 feet by 7 feet ; and the bore-holes are 4, 6, and 12 inches 
diameter. They extend to the base, or nearly so, of the Triassic beds 
or upper measures of the Permian formation. The works, designed 
by Mr. T. Hawksley, embrace a handsome engine and boiler house, 
sheds, mechanics’ shops and stores, also two enginemen’s houses, 
cooling-pond, and the usual appurtenances of a large pumping centre. 
The grounds are well laid out, walled in and planted, and the establish- 
ment presents all the characteristics of a first-class water-pumping 
station. There are two large and remarkably expensively finished 
pumping-engines, each of about 125-horse power nominal, of single 
cylinder (50 by 96 inch), expansive, rotative, condensing, and beam 
type. Each engine raises the water from the well, by means of 
powerful lifting-pumps, to the cistern at the level of the ground or 
thereabouts. Thence the water is driven by ordinary forcing sets 
to the reservoirs at Red Hill and Papplewick. There is a com: 
modious boiler-house behind the engine-house, containing two 
batteries of three well-appointed Lancashire boilers, 6 ft. 6in. by 
80 feet in length, and the coal and other stores are conveniently 
adjacent. The boilers are built over with brickwork, and are con- 
nected together in two sets by large horizontal steam-chests con- 
necting three boilers. The engine-house floors are about 311 feet 
above Ordnance datum, or about 2624 feet above the borough 
datum, and there are two lines of pumping-mains to the Red Hill 
reservoir, each 18 inches in diameter, and one line of 18 inch main 
to Papplewick reservoir, situate about two miles to the north of the 
pumping station. The engines, one or other of which is continu- 
ously pumping at about 12} strokes per minute, raise something 
like 9000 gallons per hour, or 122 gallons per stroke. The lift is 
200 feet; the force, 90 feet. The engines at these works are of 
enormous size compared with the work done. They were built to 
Mr. Hawksley’s specification, and cost £16,000. 

The daily volume of water pumped for Nottingham miay bo 
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taken as follows:—From the Park works, 400,000 gallons; from 
the Basford works, 2,000,000 gallons; from the Bestwood works, 
1,500,000 gallons; making a total of 8,900,000 gallons. But when 
the new Papplewick works are completed it is expected to raise 
this total to 6 millions, or from 27 to 28 million gallons per week. 
The highest weekly consumption was 84,727,460 gallons during the 
extreme frost in January, 1881. At that time Mr. Tarbotton estimated 
the total available supplies from the various sources to be—From 
the Park works, 900,000 gallons; from the Basford works, 
2,750,000 gallons; from the Bestwood works, 1,600,000 gallons ; 
making a total of 5,250,000 gallons, to which might be added the 
capabilities of the Trent and Scotholme works, which would make 
the total daily volume a little more than 6 million gallons, or (say) 
40 million gallons per week. 

The new works at Papplewick are being constructed in accord- 
ance with the suggestions of Mr. Tarbotton, who, in the latter part 
of 1881, made a second report on the water supply question, which 
showed the demand was approaching the powers of supply. 

From the Bestwood works the party returned to Nottingham, 
where the very extensive additions to the Basford Gas-Works 
were inspected. The works here in progress show little fear that 
electric lighting will reduce the consumption of gas, although 
Mr. Tarbotton, on behalf of the Nottingham Corporation, is busy 
on the question of the supply of electricity. Two very fine holders 
have just been completed by Messrs. S. Cutler and Sons. They 
are 180 feet inside diameter, with one lift 72 feet. The rise of the 
crown of the top part is 9 feet, and the capacity of the holders is 
1,806,000 cubic feet, the inner lift giving a pressure of 53 inches, 
and the outer one a pressure of 8 inches, or nearly 14 inches 
together. The columns are 72 feet in height to the caps which 
support the girders connecting them, which are 4 feet deep, making 
the columns about 80 feet in height with the finials. They are in 
two lengths, connected together and to the base by outside flanges 
and bolts, which are designed with a short vertical rib between 
each bolt, so that their appearance is equally as good as when the 
connection is by inside bolts, while the advantage is gained of 
having outside bolts. These holders are fine pieces of work. 

A retort-house, 600 feet in length, is also being constructed, 
capable of supplying 8 million cubic feet per day; the present 
maximum total capacity being 10} millions. The area of the dis- 
tricts supplied by the Corporation is no less than 139 square miles, 
some of the gas being sent 10 miles. ‘‘ Standard” scrubbers are 
being fitted up in the new works, as well as tower scrubbers; one 
of the former being at work at the time of the visit, when the 
temperature of the gas was noticed to be 68° Fahr. In the 
exhauster-house Gwynne and Co.’s exhausters are used; and here, 
as elsewhere, the machinery and buildings are in splendid order. 
The new works are being constructed by the Corporation, and not 
by contract. The work is good, and does justice to their design, 
which, without any pretence to elaborate architectural treatment, 
is pleasing and substantial; ornamental relief being secured partly 
by set bricks, and partly by some excellent terra-cotta. Local coal 
is used with some addition of cannel from other districts. 


Exnisition o¢ Gas AppLiances at Lancasten.—Last Wednesday an 
exhibition of gas cooking and other appliances was opened in the Corn 
Exchange, Lancaster, under the auspices of the Gas Committee of the 
Corporation. The exhibits were furnished by some twenty of the well- 
known makers of gas stoves and burners; and the Corporation Gas De- 
partment had a stand on which were shown the various instruments used 
in testing the purity and illuminating power of gas, as well as a number of 
samples of tar products, and the dyes made therefrom. The opening 
ceremony was performed by the Mayor (Mr. J. Fenton), in the presence of 
& numerous company. In the course of a few introductory remarks, he 
referred to the value of gas cooking appliances as articles of domestic 
utility, and expressed the opinion that the public were much indebted to 
the scientific men of England for devising and introducing such articles 
for their use and comfort. The exhibition having been formally declared 
open, Mrs. Nolan, of the Liverpool School of Cookery, showed, by’the aid 
of some of the exhibits, the practical application of gas in the preparation 
of food for the table, and considerable interest was meniteeek in her de- 
monstrations, The exhibition is lighted by a number of high-power 
burners and lanterns, which show off the various articles to the best 
advantage. The project has been carried out under the superintendence 
of Alderman Roper, the Chairman of the Gas and Water Committee; and, 
judging by the attendance of visitors, has been very successful. The ex- 
hibition will remain open until Thursday next. 

Tue SewaGe or StToursBRipGE.—A meeting of the Stourbridge Main 
Drainage Board was lately held to consider reports which had been drawn 
up as to an alternative plan of sewage disposal. The Board some time 
ago decided upon disposing of the sewage of the district by pumping; 
but owing to the very pointed suggestions of Mr. J. T. Harrison, C.E., 
the Local Government Board Inspector, it was resolved to inquire into the 
feasibility and relative cost of disposing of the sewage by gravitation, on 
a system similar to that adopted at Farnworth. The Committee appointed 
for the purpose, with the Surveyor, had visited Farnworth, and the reports 
described the system there in use. The Surveyor reported that the con- 
ditions under which Mr. Lomax’s system was worked at Farnworth were 
very much more favourable than those in use at Stourbridge; and there 
would, he said, be an advantage at Farnworth over Stourbridge in working 
expenses, and to some extent in first cost. The general conclusion of the 
Surveyor was that the adoption of the Farnworth plan would be more costly 
to the ratepayers than that of the proposed sewage farm at Whittington and 
the pumping scheme, for the carrying out of which, at a comparatively 
moderate outlay, the Board’s district was favourably situated. The Whit- 
tington scheme will entail an estimated cost of £24,997; and the annual 
charge for the repayment of principal and interest, if the money were 
borrowed at 4 per cent. for 50 years, would be £1163 13s. 3d. The gravi- 
tation scheme was estimated to cost £21,174; but taking into account the 
excess of working expenses over returns, the annual charge would be 
about £1260 13s. 10d., compared with the other. After discussing the 
reports, the Board resolved to adhere to the original Whittington scheme, 
which involves the pumping of the sewage. 
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COOPER'S GAS-MAKING PATENT. 
By J. AtFrED WANKLYN. 
Fourts ARTICLE. 

The experiments of the President of The Gas Institute, which 
were mentioned in the address delivered by him at the recent 
meeting in Sheffield, have brought into prominence one of the 
most remarkable features of Cooper’s new process of gas making. 
Mr. Paterson found that when coal is limed in the manner recom- 
mended by Mr. Cooper, there is a gain of 13 per cent. of tar over 
the ordinary process of carbonization without lime. This obser- 
vation is especially welcome, inasmuch as it runs counter to pre- 
vailing prejudice. Gas engineers are apt to take a too mechanical 
view of the process of carbonization; and in many quarters the 
notion prevails that an increased yield of tar is impossible, except 
at the expense of the gas. In such quarters one hears it stated 
that the tar is increased when carbonization is performed at low 
temperatures, and when the make of gas is very small; but the 
possibility of getting a good yield of gas and at the same time an 
increased yield of tar is looked upon as an absurdity. That which 
has been held to be an absurdity, Mr. Cooper claims to have 
accomplished. By liming the coal as directed in his specification, 
Mr. Cooper claims to have so modified the process of carboniza- 
tion, that the tar is increased without either diminution of the 
quantity or deterioration of the quality of the gas. 

In the account of his experiments, Mr. Paterson expressly men- 
tions that the yield of gas from the limed coal (which furnished 
the excess of tar) was practically the same as the yield from the un- 
limed coal. Iwill, on the present occasion, describe an experiment 
on a manufacturing scale—viz., on the entire make of a small gas- 
works—showing a result of the same description as that announced 
by Mr. Paterson. 

In this experiment, which was performed last September at a 
small gas-works in the neighbourhood of London, 100 tons of a mix- 
ture of Wigan and Silkstone coal was divided into two equal portions 
of 50 tons each. One portion was carbonized in the usual manner, 
and the entire yield of tar was measured, and a sample sent to my 
laboratory for examination. The other portion was carefully limed 
with 24 per cent. of quicklime previously slaked ; and then it was 
carbonized, the tar measured, and a sample sent for examination. 
The yield of gas and the illuminating power were observed in both 
instances. The results were as follows :— 

Unlimed Coal.—50 tons of coal carbonized ; tar, 560 gallons ; 
specific gravity at 63° Fahr., 1:1645. Therefore the weight 
of the tar was 6521°2 lbs. 

Limed Coal.—50 tons of coal carbonized; tar, 590 gallons; spe- 
cific gravity, at 63° Fahr., 1°1728. Therefore the weight of 
the tar was 6916°6 lbs. 

From this it follows that there was a gain of 61 per cent. of tar 
when the coal was limed. At the same time the yield of gas was 
maintained, and even increased to a slight extent; the figures 
being 10,940 cubic feet of 16°6-candle gas per ton of the unlimed 
coal, and 11,180 cubic feet of 16°71-candle gas per ton of the limed 
coal. If a calculation be made, it will be seen that the gain in 
make of gas by Mr. Cooper’s process is 2'2 per cent.; and the 
result of a working on the entire make of gas at the small works 
is thus seen to be a gain of 61 per cent. of tar and 2°2 per cent. of 
gas by the employment of the process. 

The next point is the gain in ammonia consequent on liming. 
The evidence showing this gain is of a most varied character. 
First, in the order of time, there are the results obtained in my 
own laboratory, which I have summarized by saying that they 
show that coal limed as Mr. Cooper directs is capable of yielding, 
on carbonization, from 12 lbs. to 15 lbs. of ammonia per ton of 
coal. I believe this will be realized in practice when the liming is 
done in the right way, and when the gas liquor is properly col- 
lected and preserved. Then there are results obtained by three 
different gas managers at three separate works. In one set of 
experiments, some of which I witnessed myself, a gain of rather 
more than 30 per cent. of ammonia was shown. In another 
experiment, at a different works, there was gain of a little 
less than 80 per cent. of ammonia. A third observer—viz., 
the (now) Past-President of The Gas Institute—has recorded a gain 
of 20 per cent. of ammonia. There are also two experiments 
on a thoroughly working scale—viz., on the entire make of two 
small gas-works, in which 50 tons of unlimed coal were compared 
with 50 tons of limed coal—which showed gains of 85 per cent., 
and 100 per cent. of ammonia. Viewed altogether, the evidence 
in favour of there being a substantial gain of ammonia when Mr. 
Cooper’s process is resorted to is overwhelming. 

In the course of the half year which is drawing to a close, Mr. 
Cooper’s process has been gradually applied on a very large scale 
—namely, to from 1000 to 8000 tons 4 coal per week. But the 
circumstances under which the process has been introduced are 
not compatible with measurements of the gain of ammonia. An 
opportunity has, however, been afforded of placing in the market 
many thousand tons of the new coke, and of getting an acknow- 
ledgment of its merits, which are that its use is attended with the 
evolution of little or no sulphurous fumes, and that it burns with 
greater readiness than ordinary coke. 








Tue Secretary of the Gas Appliances Company, Limited, asks us to state 
that letters of allotment will be posted ou the 27th inst. (to-morrow). 




















